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“BUMP! BUMP! 
BUMP! 


—goes the truck wheel with its mighty load over 
the rough streets. 


And the same bump that strikes the wheel, hits the 
bearings even harder. 


A truck, to be dependable, must have bearings 
that are capable of withstanding jolts. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings are just such bearings. 
Their hollow, flexible rollers cushion the shocks 
and jars. No shock, not even the unusual 
shock, can crush them. 


That is why nine out of every ten motor cars, pas- 
senger and commercial, now use Hyatt Quiet 
Bearings. . 


e } yatt durability. 


HYATT 


Ko_ttER KEARINGS 
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This series of twelve tire tests is designed to take the uncertainty 
out of tire-buying by helping the motorist to determine beforehand 
what mileage he may expect from the various tires he is consider- 
ing. The next advertisement in this series will appear in an early 
issue of ‘‘The Saturday Evening Post.’* 


WEIGHT 


One of the best ways to judge a tire is to weigh it, for 
mileage depends in a large measure on the quantity of 
quality materials. Of course, weight might be due to 
many factors that do not improve quality, such as unneces- 
Sary wire in the beads, or weight-giving compounds. But 
once assured that only quality-giving materials are used, 
then weight is an excellent guide to durability. 


[In selecting tires, therefore, have your dealer 
weigh the different makes you are considering. 


12 to 15 Per Cent Heavier 

When you make this test you will find an astonishing difference in tires. j 
For instance, nine popular non-skids (34 x 4 size) weigh as follows: 2 

Michelin; . «co. . 4s. °26 Ibs: 

Second Tire . .. . . . 25 |bs. 

Third Tire. . . . . . . 22% Ibs. 

Fourth Tire ... . . . 22 Ibs. 

Rifthilire woisys 422} cs e214 Ibs; 

SixthpMire 20% cs. 5.6 «, .0...21¥o lbs; 

Seventh lire ss. = = 7 -2 el lbs: 

Fighthwbire,” .iies eee 20lbss 

Ninth Tire. . . . . . . 18% lbs. 


Considering all non-skids made, Michelin Universals weigh 
12 to 15 per cent more than the average, the percentage vary- 
ing with the size of tire. 


This extra weight, due to extra quality rubber and fabric 
(and no one questions Michelin Quality), means that you 

have aright to expect extra mileage from Michelins. 
Yet Michelins cost no more than average tires. 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, New Jersey 


Michelin Tire Co. of Canada, Lid. 
782 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, Canada 


‘Look for this Sign 
on Leading Garages 


ee 
Michelin Tires Weigh 
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WVORY SOAP 


300 o PURE 
in FLOATS 


HE choicest materials the world affords are 
selected for Ivory Soap. 


These materials are analyzed and only those of the 
highest standard are used in its manufacture. 


These extra quality materials are refined to remove 
all foreign matter. 


Clean and free from all impurities, they are mixed 
in such exact proportions that neither uncombined 
alkali nor unsaponified oil remains in the finished 
product. 


ING cheap materials are added to give weight and 
bulk—no resin, no filler. 


No grit is added to make the soap clean by friction. 


No perfume is added as there are no inferior ingredi- 
ents whose odor must be concealed. 


Skilled soap-makers, some of whom have made Ivory 
for thirty-nine years, test the boiling soap continually 
by touch, by taste and by sight. 


Chemists make laboratory tests of every kettleful 
both during and after the boiling. 


WHEN cool it is shaped into cakes with rounded 
edges and straight sides. 


The rounded edges make it easy to turn in the hands 
when lathering for the toilet and bath. 


The straight sides make it easy to hold and rub on 
clothes, a brush or a cloth when using it for laundry 
work or cleaning. 


The cake is notched so it can be cut in two with 
a string. It is so large that most people prefer the 
half cake for the toilet. 


Ver can use Ivory Soap wherever you now use 
the most expensive of bath and toilet soaps. 


It is white and has the pleasing natural odor of its 
high grade ingredients. 


It quickly makes a soft, copious, bubbling, lively 
lather. 


It is pure and mild. Does not irritate the tenderest 
skin or leave a smarting sensation. 


It rinses easily. Does not leave a greasy gloss. 


It floats. Always within reach, reminding you to 
take it from the water. Does not sink out of sight 
to waste away. 


: ‘ ‘HE same qualities make it equally satisfactory 
for fine laundry work and for the cleaning of 
all particular things. 


You can use Ivory Soap where you now cannot use 
soap at all. You should use it where the soap you 
now use causes injury. 


You get this large cake of extraordinary soap for a 
few cents. The immense demand for it reduces cost 
to the minimum. 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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By Hloward l&. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE UNITED STATES AIRCRAFT BOARD 


VER since that fateful August of 1914 the hopes of 

humanity have been centered each year upon the 

springtime, and now again all the peoples of this 

war-torn world are looking forward to the end of 
the winter. For within the new year, upon the threshold 
of which we now stand, war will have become a game of a 
different nature, played to new rules, because of a new and 
dominating element introduced into it. 

The bitter experience of all the belligerent countries dur- 
ing these three years of the greatest of all struggles has 
taught that seven-tenths of the problems of modern war 
are industrial; that humming factories and greasy workers, 
as well as fighting men, are involved. Rifles, shells, big 
guns, motor vehicles—these and a thousand and one other 
munition items—all must be rushed in a never-ending 
stream to the fronts. 

But now the great plants in all warring countries are 
humming a new tune—stronger, more inspiring, more deadly 
even than before; and if peace can come only through the 
making of war utterly intolerable for the enemy, this new 
threat of coming destruction must surely hasten the end. 
In Great Britain, in France, in Italy, in Germany and in 
the United States, hundreds of thousands of men and women 
workers are being feverishly taught a new art; for to those 
men who control the destinies of the world through its 
armies has come the realization of an imminent and mo- 


1914-15-16, to individual observation, spotting, photog- 
raphy and single-seater fighting. Within the coming months 
we shall see military enterprises involving hundreds of 
machines flying in formation under a single high command. 
We shall see issues unsolvable in the mud of the death- 
locked trenches fought out toa conclusion high up in thesky. 

The genius of America is industrial, and it is our task to 
see how best to make it effective against the enemies of 
world democracy. America leads all the other nations of 
the world in standardization and quantity production. 
These are the great national talents she must bring into 
play against the Hun. Nowhere can these abilities be so 
quickly and so effectively concentrated as in quantity pro- 
duction for the quick expansion of the joint allied air power. 
This is a task that may well appeal to the sporting spirit 
of the young men of this nation. 

Three and a half years of naval warfare finds the status 
quo of the first six months little shaken, and with small hope 
of decisive action of any kind. The ocean is netted and 
mined, andin theslime of its depthslurks thesubmarine; the 
great fleets ride at bay. On land the armies of the Powers 
still stand locked at death grips. Trenches, mines, gun., 
liquid fire, poison gases, and almost impassable tangles of 
barbed wire block advance in all the fighting areas. Time 
and again in months past we have seen millions of men 
thrown into a seemingly irresistible effort to break this 


mentous change in warfare’s strategy. ba ee = impasse, to find, after weeks of costly life struggle, a gain 
Millions of men and billions in treasure have left little Women of the United States are Deeply Interested of only a few square miles. ‘ 

enough of advantage to show under the orthodox methods in the Fundamentals of Aviation If this war is to be ended within the time of any living 

of three and a half heartbreaking years of this war. The man, if the Berlin-centered war machine of autocracy is to 


air service, however, opens up a new element, and in it the belligerents are running the be smashed by the generation now engaged in the struggle—new forces and new methods 
race for supremacy neck and neck. Forty years of German preparation for armed must speedily be employed. The one truly mobile force to-day among Europe’s fighting 
aggression are counting little or nothing in the meteoric evolution of the airplane. millions, the element destined to revolutionize the military strategy of the ages, is the 

The strategy of the fighting or bombing airplane en masse is new within the six fighting Navy of the Air. For it is in the air, thisthird and seemingly final medium, 
months of the war just past. No longer is the activity in the air restricted, as during conquered through the genius of our American Wright brothers, that lie a thousand open 
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Within the Coming Months We Shall See Issues Unsolvable in the Mud of the Death:Locked Trenches Fought Out to a Conclusion High Up in the Sky 
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One of the Bunkhouses of the Enlisted Men 


roads to Berlin. Six months ago the United States Gov- 
ernment set itself to the task of traveling these roads and 
of assuring to the Allied forces the greatest flying fleet the 
world has ever known. This required not only the upbuild- 
ing within one year of an in- 
dustry quite comparable to 
the automobile industry, 
which has required seventeen 
years for its evolution, but as 
well the training of an air- 
service personnel greater than 
the entire standing army of the 
United States of only a few 
short monthsago. For Amer- 
ica spontaneously dedicated 
herself to insure that domina- 
tion of the air which will bring 
the mastery over the Hun on 
the battlefields of Europe. 

With the New Year of 1918 
an important milepost toward 
the accomplishment of this 
task has been passed. We are 
now offered an opportunity 
for taking stock, for looking 
both backward and forward, 
that a measure of progress 
may be taken and a judgment 
formed as to whether the plans 
of six months -ago shall be- 
come the realities of six 
months hence. 

The result is that a most 
confident assurance may be 
extended that if this nation 
holds itself tensely to its task 
the desired accomplishment 
will be within reach. 

The serious difficulties are 


thousand miles covered in scouting 
and mail-carrying service—without 
a fatality. 

For the calendar year 1916 army 
fliers made ten thousand ascents, 
totaling forty-seven hundred hours 
in the air and three hundred and 
fifty thousand miles—with but one 
fatality. A record of this kind, made 
in the infancy of the art, when ma- 
chines were far less safe than those 
of to-day, should go far to dispel any 
fears of the relative safety of this 
newest among the vital arms of any 
modern military or naval service. In 
the spring of 1917, with war looming 
up onthe horizon, Congress increased 
its military and naval aviation ap- 
propriations to sixty-eight million 
dollars. 

Nevertheless, aviation abroad, 
tested in the furnace of three years 
of desperate warfare, had made 
enormousstrides. Great airarmadas 
had taken the place of the little groups of fliers who first 
took to the air when Germany threw her legions across the 
French frontier—when she had about three hundred planes, 
and England and France together about a hundred. It was 
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mostly behind us. The basic 
riddles have been solved. The 
organization has been set up and put into operation. It has 
produced both men and materials in sufficient measure to 
prove itself. It has before it now the grinding toil of quan- 
tity production upon a scale that will insure a sufficient 
number of trained men and enough material. Production 
can be figured as closely as can that of a factory which has 
already found its stride. The personnel can be provided 
with the regularity and certainty with which a great uni- 
versity turns out graduates from its halls. The results will 
be adequate if the pace scheduled is held. 


Recent Airplane History 


HE enormousness of this task can best be realized 

against the poverty ofits background. Intheeight years 
previous to the sending of the American expedition into 
Northern Mexico the United States had appropriated for 
aviation the amazingly negligible total of less than a mil- 
lion dollars—a sum about sufficient to equip and maintain 
one modern air squadron for one year. In all those years 
but fifty-nine airplanes had been ordered, and from many 
different makers; and only fifty-four had been delivered. 

The Pershing expedition, however, with its long, tenu- 
ous line across the sands of Northern Mexico, illuminated 
the necessity for airplanes as no other thing could have 
done. On May 31, 1916, the first appreciable appropria- 
tion ever made for aviation—$13,000,000—was voted by 
Congress as a result of the lessons learned across the 
border. An unbroken line of air communication was estab- 
lished and maintained between the Columbus base and 
General Pershing’s moving columns across hundreds of 
miles of hostile and mountainous desert. Three thousand 


For the Immediate Present Our One Concern is to Win the Supremacy of the Air for the Allies 


in the very early days, when the French gained knowl- 

edge enabling them to retreat to the very doors of Paris 

without disaster and then to strike back with decision 

and effectiveness, that the airplane first proved itself. 
Machine gunssoonreplaced pistols 

as airplane armament and the vari- 


flights were made—more than thirty 


-rose to their positions ten thousand feet above the ~ erman 


lines and directed the British batteries so acciraic.y that 
two hours after daybreak seventy-two German batteries 
had been silenced, and the infantry was able to charge 
without artillery interference. ' 

Thereupon the new and unexpected airplane element 
was introduced. Heavy bombing machines, operating near 
the ground, swooped down on lines of communication, 
flew in flocks over troops, raked the trenches with their 
machine guns, charged gun batteries and scattered their 
crews, and made themselves generally effective with bombs 
and rapid firers. They learned lessons which are now being 
applied universally, and which in the recent Cambrai ad- 
vance alone made it possible to bomb German troops out 
of heavy forests which could not be effectively penetrated 
in any other way. 


A Program of Vast Possibilities 


HESE tremendous possibilities of air fighting had just 
been proved when the United States entered the war 
last April. The British and French Missions, British and 
French officials abroad, and American officials on the other 
side, all united in an appeal for the largest possible airplane 
program for the United States. The needs were obvious 
and a continual succession of conferences was held, with 
the military experts of the nations, with the industrial strat- 
egists of the Council of National Defense, and with the 
industrial leaders outside who would be charged with swing- 
ing the program. It wasagreed 
that the United States’ great- 
est opportunity would be to 
establish an air fleet of such 
proportions that it could not 
fail to secure the air supremacy 
for the Allies and turn the tide 
of war against the enemy. 
Congress and the general 
public accepted this conclu- 
sion with such spontaneity 
that in less than six weeks’ 
time, and practically without 
debate, the cnormous sum of 
~ six hundred and forty million 
dollars was appropriated for 
the army air-service program, 
followed later by forty-five 
million dollars for the navy 
program. Approximately half 
of these amounts was to 
be expended for material and 
the balance for the creation 
and training of personnel. To 
lay the foundation for any new 
industry and coérdinate the in- 
tricate ramifications involved 
in the quantity production of 
a new commodity is in itself 
a huge task; but when there 
is added an expansion involy- 
ing hundreds of millions of 
dollars, all to be accomplished 
within a few months under 
the strain of war necessity, the 
complexity of the problems 
may well be imagined. 
In the months since our aéronautical renaissance we have 


made gratifying progress. Difficulties, delays, shortages of 
supplies and other obstacles have come up with an almost 


(Continued on Page 110) 


ous kinds of airplane work became 
divided up among machines specially 
designed for fighting, observation, 
photography and bombing. By 1915 
France had secured the superiority 
of the air, which in the next year 
swung back to Germany, and in 1917 
inclined once more toward the Allies. 
By this time, also, the tremendous 
improvement in construction and a 
broader imagination of the possibil- 
ities of airplanes laid the foundation 
for an entirely new use and for the 
great building programs now being 
rushed through in all countries. 

It was at the Battle of Messines 
Ridge last spring that airplanes were 
first used en masse against troops on 
the ground. With the drive sched- 
uled to begin at daybreak, the Brit- 
ish airmen sallied forth with the 
first touch of dawn. The light fight- 
ing machines climbed to an altitude 
of twenty thousand feet and swept 
the skies clear of German fighters. 
Thereupon the spotting machines 
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Instructors, Mechanicians and Students at an Aviation Camp 
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“Mr. Billings at Once Brought Up His Wagon, and With Superhuman Effort Skidded This Mysterious Relic of Prehistoric Ages Up Into the Box’’ 


sis 
sis 


bow-legged, freckle-faced, slack-jawed young 
sooner as—happens round here every once in a 
while. He didn’t have no respect for age; and 


\ 


ENNETT HARRIS 


|: THE Bar-T boy expected to create a sen- 
ILLUSTRATED 


sation with the grinning skull that he had 
brought into the Box Elder stage station he 


HARVEY DUNN 


must have been grievously disappointed by the 
indifferent attitude of the stock tender and the bullwhacker, 
who scarcely deigned a glance at the poor moldy emblem 
of mortality, or, for that matter, at the Bar-T boy himself. 
They were withered, gray-and-tan hills veterans, these 
two, whose experiences had left them little to wonder at 
and nothing whatever to exclaim about, and they prided 
themselves on theirimperturbability. Moreover, the Bar-T 
boy was all too casual in his display of the skull. If he did 
not anticipate excitement the old-timers were mistaken. 

“Have you et, Buddy?” inquired the stock tender, 
mindful of the duty of hospitality at least, though it was 
long past the noon hour and the dishes were washed. 
“Better unsaddle and turn the little horse into the corral 
for a bite, hadn’t you?” 

“Once I get the saddle on that wall-eyed old son-of-a-gun 
he stays cinched until I’m through with him for the day,” 
said the Bar-T boy with a glance at his mount, which had 
sidled with dragging bridle to the shade of the lone cotton- 
wood. ‘He ain’t hay-hungry; all he wants is his half 
pound of flesh out of whatever part of a person is nearest to 
him. He ain’t no vegetarian, that flea-bit old bag of slats 
and brimstone. No, I don’t aim to linger here ua I met 
up with the Welsh Harp chuck wagon t_v*other side of 
Baldwin’s, thank you most to pieces. I just allowed you 
might be interested in this here pick-up of mine.” 

The stock tender brought his abstracted gaze from the 
distant line of the Cheyenne bluffs and let it rest for a 
moment on the skull. Then he nodded perfunctorily. 

‘How many men riding for the Welsh Harp this trip?” 
he asked. 

“Wes Powell hasn’t got back from Ogallala yet, has 
he?” the old bullwhacker supplemented. 


The Bar-T boy made no reply. He was regarding the . 


skull in the palm of his hand with the air of Hamlet in the 
graveyardscene. ‘‘To think that this here was once a man 
like we-all!’’ he moralized. ‘‘A man who drunk and swore 
and chewed tobacco and lied and stole, and maybe raised 
whiskers like you fellers! And now—look at it!” 

“Tt ain’t no object to take pride in,” said the old bull- 
whacker with a bored air. “You could go to some of 


theseyer cemeteries back East and load a wagon with such 
for the digging, if the sexton was agreeable and your taste 
run thataway; but most human white folks leaves ’em un- 
derground. I’ve collected scalpsin my time, but I’ve always 
drawed the line at that kind of bric-a-brac.’”” He eyed the 
skull with furtive curiosity nevertheless. ‘Where did you 
catch it, Bud?” 

“Over by Medicine Butte. I was riding a piece off the 
trail to look at some brands on a bunch of steers ——”’ 

os when the little horse kicked against it as it was 
sticking up out of the ground, and you got off, out of 
curiosity to see what it was, and uncovered this mysterious 
relict of a former age,” the old bullwhacker concluded. 

“You’ve got it down fine—all but,’’ said the Bar-T boy. 
“The little horse is a fair long-range kicker, but he ain’t 
got no elastic leg, and this here was twenty rods away from 
him. I just seen something white aa 

“Sure!” the old bullwhacker again interrupted with a 
beaming face. ‘‘That’s it! ‘Seen something white!’ 
Lordy ! how that brings back old times. Buddy, that’s how 
the man that pays you more wages than you’re worth got 
his start—Enrico Billings. You don’t know him person- 
ally, because he’s living in Omaha nov, sitting with his 
feet up on a diamond-studded mahogany desk, clipping 
coupons with a pair of eighteen-carat gold shears. Owns 
eighty per cent of the Bar-T stock; and that’s just a little 
side issue. When your boss goes in to see him he crawls into 
the office on his hands and knees, with the annual report in 
his mouth. But fifteen years ago Enrico seen something 
white a piece off of the trail and got off his cayuse to see 
whatit was. Youremember Enrico, at Hermosilla, Hank?” 

The stock tender nodded. 

Said the Bar-T boy: “If it ain’t putting too great a strain 
on your imagination I’d like to hear the facts about 
Enrico. I’ve ambitions towards coupon-clipping myself, 
and it might head me, tail up, for that there diamond- 
studded desk.” 


“Tt ain’t noways unlikely or improbable,” said the old 
bullwhacker gravely. ‘‘Enrico was just about such a 


sex didn’t have no particular terrors for him 
either. If he ever blushed his boots hid it; if he ever done 
a full day’s work it was because he felt like it; and if he 
ever had a dollar forty-eight hours after he was paid off it 
was because he was snow-bound or had a heap better luck 
than usual. No, Buddy, you ain’t got no worse handicaps 
than what Enrico had—not to signify. Only folks sort of 
took to Enrico. 

‘Sedalia Warren, she took to him more than most, 
although she never let on that she did until it come to 
a show-down. Sedalia was one of these girls who’ll give a 
man seventeen thousand guesses and then raise the limit 
and leave him studying for quite a spell. A girl has to bea 
little pink-petaled daisy to do that and not fall all over 
herself, and Sedalia never stubbed her toe one time, and 
she had a guessing contest on that would have made a 
cabinet-organ firm’s mouth water for the size of it. Enrico 
wasn’t one of the contestants. He knew. He always knew 
everything, and was willing to bet saddle, spurs and gun 
on it. 

““*T give in,’ he says to her three minutes and eight 
seconds after she had told him she was pleased to meet 
him. ‘I give in,’ he says. ‘I’ve held out against the pick 
of the prettiest from the Panhandle to Pennington County, 
but you’ve got me for keeps. 

“*You certainly was born lucky, and I want to be the 
first to congratulate you.’ 

“Well, if that’s so I’m tickled to death,’ says Sedalia, 
smiling at him with deceitful duplicities. ‘I haven’t been 
so happy since I had the facial neuralgia,’ she says. ‘The 
only thing that I’m worrying about is where I’ll find any 
kind of a market for you.’ 

‘““*T said you had me for keeps,’ says Enrico. ‘That 
means to have and to hold, all and mighty singular, with 
appurtenances and privileges nevertheless and notwith- 
standing, until Death horns in betwixt us and edges one of 
us out of the bunch. Me, I’m going to mail an order to 
Chicago for a wedding garment bright and early to-morrow 
morning.’ 

“‘Ton’t forget to mention that you want a strait- 
waistcoat,’ says Sedalia. 
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“Right there the fid- 
dler hollered ‘Cheat or 
swing!’ and Sedalia 
cheated. She done it the 
lightest, neatest, graceful- 
est and easiest you ever 
seen. It was like trying 
to pick a bubble of quick- 
silver off a china plate, 
seemed to me, for Enrico 
to more than touch her 
with the tips of his fin- 
gers—and yet the next 
time he got her. And he 
swang her! He certainly 
did! That dance was in 
Clint Soper’s cabin—a 
tight fit for two set—and 
I thought Enrico would 
knock the chinking out of 
the wall with the tip of 
that girl’s shoe. After 
that quadrille Dick Wade, 
the coroner, led Enrico 
outside and intimated 
that it pained him to see 
a lady manhandled that- 
away. 

“Did you ever take a 
bite out of the back of 
your neck, Dick?’ asks 
Enrico. ‘You might try 
it; you’ll find it easier 
than sitting on yourself, 
which you might have oc- 
casionto do if youmonkey 
with me.’ 

““This- here is a social 
occasion and no time nor 
place for me to perform 
the duties of my office or 
provide the material for 
thesame,’ says Dick. ‘But 
you mark my prophetic 
words: I’ll collect my fees 
for sitting on your re- 
mains: afore I’ve done 
with you.’ 

““And them was sure enough prophetic words, although 
it didn’t turn out just the way Dick meant ’em. Anyway, 
there wasn’t no bloodshed that night and Enrico went back 
and made himself unpopular with the boys and an object 
of pity and contempt to most of the girls by buzzing Sedalia 
whenever he got a chance, and taking the medicine she 
gave him as if he liked it. 

“Bright and early after a dinner that he didn’t eat next 
day Enrico ambled over to Old Man Warren’s ranch just 
north of the Bosbyshell addition to the city of Hermosilla, 
and he lingered there for about four calendar months, 
spellbound and spellbinding. Once in a while he’d tear 
himself away long enough to catch up a little on his sleep 
or get a meal of victuals or go through the motions of 
punching cows for Al Williams so’s to get a little spending 
money, but them was only what you might call intervals. 
If you took Old Man Warren’s word for it they was. The 
old man was from Missouri—that’s howcome he named 
Sedalia—and he was homesick. “He figured on making a 
living raising garden truck on his ranch, which there was 
about ten acres plow land on the creek and the rest of the 
hundred-and-sixty banks and gullies of gypsum that he had 
taken up because there wasn’t no better and because he 
liked elbowroom. Well, he made out to live, but he didn’t 
like the country, and he seemed to have much the same 
opinion of Enrico. He didn’t act as you might say hostile, 
at first, but Enrico just naturally palled on him. He used 
to look at the boy and sigh. ‘Same old face!’ he’d say. 
‘Same old face!’ 

““The same sweet, sunny, honest, good-looking face!’ 
Enrico would say, to help him’out. ‘Always welcome, 
ain’t it?’ 

“Always open, night and day!’ the old man would come 
back, and shake his head mournfully. But he kept the 
peace. Sedalia wasn’t by no-means so tender of Enrico’s 
feelings, but the boy told her that he liked it. 

““Tt’s refreshing and it has all the charm of novelty,’ he 
says to her. ‘You take a fellow that’s been sought after 
and made over, the way I’ve been all my life—nothing too 
good for him and no word but words of praise and love— 
and he gets cloyed up a considerable. What you tell me 
about myself is like a sprinkle of pepper sauce on a 
oyster—gives a fellow an interest. But it won’t last. You’ll 
get to appreciating me more and more. Pretty soon I’ll 
begin to dawn on you, sort of.’ 

““*You’ve begun that quite a while,’ says Sedalia. ‘I’d 
like to have you sunset on me, sort of.’ 

“About that time she was particular encouraging to Dick 
Wade—also to Ed Prince and Walt Barlow and Pat Fergu- 
son and Shorty Simms, and a dozen or so others whose 


“Enrico Tried to Talk to Her 
Through the Keyhole, But the 
Line Seemed Qut of Order”’ 


names I disremember. They was the guessers. But 
Enrico was right easy in his mind all along, dog-gone him! 
He could keep up his end with any of ’em in personal con- 
versation, and while he wasn’t no confirmed scrapper he’d 
come out of one or two little tangles in good shape and 
left the other tangler a considerable marred and chipped 
on the edges. He was one of these cheerful and willing 
cusses with a straight and steady look and as prompt and 
perniciously active as a nigger-chaser on the Fourth, once 
his powder ecatched fire; but all the same he had a long 
fuse and kept it damp at the starting end. Another thing, 
nobody but Dick Wade suspected that he had any show 
whatever with Sedalia. I reckon Dick was the only 
one that hated him with any real enthusiasm. 

“Time went on, as the fellow says, and finally, 
along about fall, it come to a show-down betwixt 
Sedalia and Enrico. That was the year that the F. E. 
& M.V. graders got into Hermosilla. All of the 
prominent citizens was broke then. They’d already 
cut loose from the mother country and organized a 
infant of their own, electing themselves to all the 
offices by unanimous majorities, but the tax collec- 
tions was small, slow and scattering, and when they 
come to cut ’em up there wasn’t no chunk big enough 
to cover grocery bills. When the railroad come, 
though, they fixed fora boom. Billy Thomas fixed 
his pins to go to Yankton to get a touch of high life 
in the legislature and haze capital down Hermosilla 
way on the side; all the other boys got out and looked 
after their fences in the political field. Offices was 
agoing to be something more than empty honor and 
a little grubstake now and then. Dick Wade, who 
had taken the coroner office out of party spirit anda 
hope of something better, come out for sheriff. 

“Everybody was happy and hopeful except Old 
Man Warren. He’d already sold out his truck to the 
grading camps and hadn’t soaked the prices to ’em 

“near what he might have done, and that weighed on 
his mind. Hehadn’t got no illusions about selling his 
ranch for town lots, and it looked like a hard winter. 
On top of that, Enrico was round more than ever— 
and that’s how it come to a show-down. 

“‘Mnrico rode over one afternoon and found Sedalia 
out by the chicken pen with a hammer and a bucket 
of staples trying to fix a gap in the netting, and the 
first thing he noticed was that her eyelids was a mite 
red and her nose a trifle swelled. She didn’t seem 
pleased to see him either. ‘‘‘Honey,’ he says, ‘you 

shouldn’t take on thataway when I’m gone. You might 

know that I’d be back again some time. Cheer. up! I’m 

here now, anyway. Don’t you see I’m here?’ 

“*You bet Ido!’ she says. ‘But if:you think you are 
a cheering sight to me you’d better go away and think it 
all over again. Find a nice quiet place about two 
thousand miles off and take a year or two to ponder.’ 

““Tf you wan’t crying for me, what else could it be?’ 
asks Enrico. ‘You’ve got almost every- 
thing else you want or need, except a few 
things I’m going to get’ you.’ 

““Tf you must know, I 
pounded my thumb,’ says Se- 
dalia. 

“““Show me!’ says he. 

““Butshe put herhands behind 
her back. ‘Honest, no fooling; 
you’d better go, Enrico,’ she 
says; ‘andif I was you I’d stay 
gone.’ 

“*Where’s pa, that he lets his 
darling little girl pound her poor 
thumb with the ‘nasty old ham- 
mer?’ says Enrico. 

‘**Pa’s in the house, with his 
buffalo gun took apart, cleaning 
and oiling it up for you,’ says 
Sedalia. ‘Pa’s painted his face 
and socked the hatchet into the 
war post up to the eye,’ shesays. 
‘He’s bad medicine for you, © 
my poor Enrico—and_ he’s’ 
working fast. You climb your 
horse again and jog along. 
Honest! I’ve done my best 
with him.’ 

“Enrico noticed that her 
lip was a-trembling. ‘Let me . 
see that thumb!’ he says. / 
He caught it with one of them 
quick motions of his, looked 
at it and kissed it;: then he 
looked at the other one and a 
kissed that,’ although there 
wasn’t mark nor scar on \ 
either of them. Still holding 
them little thumbs he looked 
at her long and steady. 

“We'll quit fooling now,’ 
he says. ‘Leastways we'll 
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quit this particular kind and fool along, pleas» on 1 easy 
together, for the rest of our days. I told you *-> > st the 
jump-off that we was going to get married, you aud me. 
You thought I didn’t mean what I said. Look at me now 
and you’ll know I do. I know you think a heap of me and, 
get down to cases, you’re too much of a dear, God’s woman 
to play with me when the play’s run out.’ 

“She was enough of a God’s woman to hold off as long as 
she could, although her blushes and her shining eyes gave 
her away. 

“““Feavens, the conceit of him!’ shesays. ‘You’rehomely 
as a mud fence; you don’t know any more than the ter- 
ritorial statutes provides; and you’re poor as skim toast- 
water, which is worse than all; and you have the nerve ——’ 

“Enrico certainly had the nerve. Right there he drew 
her to him by the thumbs, catched a new holt and stopped 
her mouth in the old-fashioned way until she was breath- 
less. Then he went to the house to see pa; and Sedalia 
went along, too, hanging tight to his arm. 

“Sure enough, pa was cleaning up the old gun, and he 
had blood in his eye when he looked up and seen who it was. 
For about as long as you could draw a long breath he had 
two notions, but that was long enough for him to think, 
and he threw one of ’em into the discard and went on 
oiling and didn’t do no more than grunt when Enrico asked 
after his health. : 

“*You won’t get no buffalo this side of the Canadian 
line,’ says Enrico, watching him with friendly interest. 
‘If I was you I’d go to manicuring the shotgun and try up 
the creek for mud hens.’ 

***A shotgun wouldn’t make no impression on the game 
I’m after,’ says the old man. ‘I doubt if this here ain’t too 
light to make much of a dent in your hide. What I need is 
one of them mountain howitzers they’ve got up at Fort 
Meade; but I'll give this a trial if I get a line on you any- 
wheres within a mile of this house. You’ve got about seven 
minutes and ten seconds to make that mile, Enrico.’ 

““Now, pa, I told you that was foolish talk,’ says Se- 
dalia. ‘And there’s two of us against you now,’ she says. 

““*T reckon if that’s so I’ll cut down the majority and 
make it an even break,’ says the old man. He gave the 
lock a finishing wipe with the rag, slipped a ca’tridge into 
the chamber and swung round on Enrico. ‘You get out of 
here, lively!’ he says. ‘I’m a long-suffering man, but there’s 
metes and bounds to endurance, and you’ ve been crowding 
me to the edge for some time. Sedalia, you step to one side. 
You ain’t no sandbag, nor yet no armor plate; and that 
young fellow has got six minutes good yet if he don’t make 
no false moves.’ 

““*Step aside, honey,’ says Enrico. ‘I’m agoing to sit 
down, and pa is too much of a sport to shoot me sitting. 
Now, pa, just state your objections to me as a son-in-law 
like a gentleman and a Missourian and quit acting long- 

haired and frantic. What’s the 

matter with me? Never mind 
a the little things, but specificate 
the big trouble.’ « 


| ae “*You’re all. right in a good 
: many ways,’ says the old man— 
‘4 ‘Sedalia, you just let my whiskers 


be!—I don’t call to’ mind what 

them good points of yours are ex- 
j actly, Enrico, but for the sake of 
argument we’ll say that you’ve 
got ’em. The big trouble with 
you is that you ain’t worth hell 
room; and I’ve set my heart 
on a son-in-law that will give 
Sedalia all the luxuries of sus- 
taining grub and shoes and 
a new dress pattern now and 
then, to which she has been 
accustomed. I want ason- 
in-law that will be a prop 
and staff to my declining 
years, and not no free 
boarder on the sweat of my 
brow, and I’ll sure stain my soul— 
Sedalia, if you don’t let them 
whiskers be I’ll paddle you good !— 
I'll sure slop lifeblood afore I’lk be 
crossed by any lop-eared, loafing, 
leather-breeched cowpunch that 
ever swung a rope instead of swing- 
ing in it.’ 

““T guess I catch the general drift 
of your remarks,’ says Enrico. ‘You 
want Sedalia to marry a boy that’s 
got all kinds of them good points 
that I’ve got and is a money-maker. 
All he’s got to do is to. prove up on 
them qualifications and get his patent; 
; ain’t that so? Well, why didn’t you ever 

“s mention it? Now listen: I’ll take you up 

ig on that! I can get money just as easy as 
“30 I can get anything else I want if I give my 
mind to it; and I’ll wait for Sedalia until 
you're satisfied. Is it a whack?’ 
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“Well, there was a heap more talk before it was, but 
finally the old man come to his milk. But there wasn’t to 
be no bar, meantime, on any of the other boys. Pa Warren 
figured to himself that Dick Wade, for one, was agoing to 
be the-next sheriff and that with the railroad coming in 
there was apt to be what they call a strong bull movement 
in crime. Pa always liked to copper his bets. 

“Before Enrico went away Sedalia says to him: ‘You 
come out of that mighty well, dear; but if I wasn’t right 
ambitious and if you had amounted to a row of pins you’d 
never have come even this near to getting me.’ 

““No “this near” about it,’ says Enrico. ‘I’ve done got 
you! But why so?’ 

““T’m a great hand to make something real nice out of 
mighty poor material,’ she says. ‘I take a pride in it, and 
I’m going to be entitled to a heap of credit by the time I’ve 
got you cut and shaped. Any idea how you're going to 
make that stake, darling?’ 

“About a million of ’em,’ says Enrico. ‘All that’s going 
to bother me is to pick out the best one. I might go down 
to Edmund Bell’s Eagle-Bird and get quick action on a 
small investment in red, white and blue. I’d win, I know. 
I’ve got the largest sized lucky hunch I ever had in all my 
born days; still, I don’t want us to get our start thataway. 
Holding up the stage is another idea, but there’s an ele- 
ment of risk in it that as an engaged man I don’t feel free 
to chance. There’s prospecting. I might strike a bonanza 
anywhere, once out of the gypsum belt, but ” Heshook 
his head at the red earth banks with their milky outcrop- 
pings. ‘If there was only a market for gypsum now!’ 

““How about taking up a good homestead somewhere 
and working hard and steady and saving your money to 
put into cows?’ Sedalia suggests. 

“““Hm-m!’ says Enrico. ‘Only trouble with that is that 
you and me will be old, old folks before the merry wedding 
bells ring out if we stick to the bargain with pa.’ He 
catched a sight of her face. ‘But I’ll do that if I can’t think 
of nothing better,’ he says in a hurry. ‘Why, sure! Work- 
ing hard and steady is my long suit. But—I’ll study on it, 
sweetheart. That hunch of mine is getting stronger every 
minute. Sure, I’d make a good granger; but there ain’t no 
denying that I’ve got brains, and it would be a pity not to 
use ’em.’ 

*“*T’ll do some studying myself,’ says Sedalia. ‘Don’t 
you bank too much on that intellect of yours though. 


The pen’s full of men that done brain work instead of using 
their backs the way they ought.’ 

“She said that kind of discouraging and Enrico went 
back to Fred Willor’s boarding house feeling a mite less 
chipper. Supper wasn’t quite ready, so he went into the 
little back setting room and sat down by Fred’s specimen 
cabinet. Fred come in after a while and found him staring 
into the glass doors. “‘‘I’ll get the key,’ Fred says. 

““Tyon’t trouble!’ says Enrico. ‘I ain’t no rock sharp; 
and I wasn’t looking at anything in particular, anyway.’ 

““*No trouble,’ says old Fred, unlocking the door and 
commencing to unload the débris. ‘Here’s a little bottle of 
nuggets I washed out of my claim on Castle Creek. First 
and last, I took close on to fifteen hundred dollars out of that 
claim, and if I had had any sense That’s pyrites 
there, and alongside of it is a chunk of the pure quill from 
the Holy Terror. I’d like a ton of it. Them there is geodes, 
and that’s a stalactite from Wind Cave. These here is 
gypsum crystals and : 

“Tet me look at that!’ says Enrico. ‘It don’t look like 
gypsum to me.’ 

“*Tt’s the crystals,’ says Fred. ‘You find that blamed 
stuff in all kinds of shapes. They make plaster Paris of it— 
same as that statuette up on the whatnot there. Say, there 
was a popeyed fool got off the stage here one day from 
Sioux City and he tried to tell me that statuette was mer- 
cury. Stuck to it—until I told him I’d done too much 
amalgamating with mercury for him to run that kind of a 
blazer on me. What do you reckon he’s got them wings on 
his heels for? And on his hat, b’gosh! He’s what you might 
call a light dresser, ain’t he? Like Lo, the poor Injun, 
whose untutored mind clothes him before and leaves him 
bare behind, sort of.’ 

***Ffe’s sure a well-made figure of a man,’ says Enrico, 
sizing up the statuette, kind of interested. — 

“Fred turned back to the cabinet. ‘Here’s a chunk of 
petrified wood,’ he says. ‘I reckon you’ve see a plenty of 
that, but this here come from Montana. There’s whole 
forests of it there—and other things—bones and shells and 
turtles. Beats all how it come! I’d hate to sleep out on 
some of them hillsides, for fear I’d wake up and find my- 
self building material. By gosh! there’s the bell at last. 
You’d better hurry if you want anything to eat.’ 

“He locked up the cabinet and they went in to supper. 
Enrico was kind of absent-minded all through the meal, 


and all the way back to the ranch he rode most of the time 
at.a walk, studying. In the morning he told Al Williams 
he’d draw his pay and quit, and before night he was back 
at Hermosilla and took the stage from there to Deadwood. 
From Deadwood he went to Lead and put in a day or two 
at the Homestake foundry with Billy Lang, who was an old 
friend of his. He told Billy he wanted to watch the molders 
and learn a few new cuss words, and he didn’t know no 
better place to combine them educational advantages. 
Then he went back to Hermosilla and catched Old Man 
Warren coming out of the Eagle-Bird wiping his mouth, 
and headed him back in again. They was in there the best 
part of an hour, in a far corner by themselves; and Enrico 
talked all that time pretty steady. Finally they got up and 
shook hands, solemn and ceremonious. 

““‘Understand, this here is betwixt you and me,’ says 
Enrico as they parted. ‘Sedalia ain’t to know no more 
than what I tell her. I’ll be over in the morning.’ 

““*Tt’s a whack,’ says the old man. 

“According to program Enrico gave Sedalia a surprise 
visit the first thing in the morning, and she seemed about as 
glad to see him as he had any right to expect, until he told 
her that he had jumped his job, after which she cooled off 
some. ‘Of course, forty a month and provender comes close 
to being an insult to a person with your brains and energy,’ 
she says. ‘Still, it ain’t apt to hurt like nothing at all and 
find yourself. But maybe some total stranger has offered 
you a hundred and double rations.’ 

“Tf he did I’d hurl the offer back in his teeth,’ says 
Enrico. ‘I’ve got my big idea, girl. It’s agoing to take 
brains and energy, like you say I’ve got, and it’s agoing to 
take grinding toil and nerve strain; but that don’t mean 
nothing to your Enrico when the reward is his Sedalia.’ 

“““That’s very pretty,’ says Sedalia. ‘And now what’s the 
big idea?’ 

“*Gypsum,’ answers Enrico with a wave of his hand at 
the hundred and fifty acres scattered round him. ‘ Here it is, 
laying round waiting for the magic touch of genius and 
energy to turn itself into a young mint. Did you know that 
they made plaster Paris out of gypsum? Did you know 
that they use it for fertilizer back East and for—lots of 
things? Are you aware that the railroad is agoing to link 
with bands of steel this inexhaustible supply with this 
insatiable demand? That’s whatever, girl. I’m agoing to 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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gave me the blues. It seemed so piti- 

fully small and raw. Did this little force of half- 
trained men represent the best initial military effort 
of the United States? No American spectator of its 
early activities could force a spark of enthusiasm; and 
even French politeness broke down in the endeavor to be 
complimentary. 

Before coming over, I had imagined, in common with 
the general public, that the first expedition consisted of the 
seasoned regulars brought out of Mexico by General Per- 
shing, only to discover on arrival that the ratio of trained 
soldiers to recruits was about one to four. Lots of regulars 
were here, to be sure; but the skeleton regiments of the 
service had been brought up to the new requirements of 
strength by volunteers, and the volunteers were lacking 
in discipline and all that goes to make a soldier, except 
only willingness to fight. Moreover, there were too many 
callow boys among them, the average of physique in the 
infantry was considerably below the best obtainable in 
America, and their numbers suggested a corporal’s guard, 
as armies go nowadays. 

Wholly untaught in the new warfare, their first per- 
formances were awkward; they groped. Nobody envied 
the job ahead of Pershing, Sibert, March, and the others; 
but those commanders kept a stiff upper lip and gradually 
there came a change—almost imperceptible to the officers 
who contacted the troops every day, just as the rapidity of 
a boy’s growth passes almost unnoted by his family until 
suddenly he is ready for long pants. Returning to the 
camps after an absence at the British Front, the transfor- 
mation hit me like an electric shock. 


Peve months ago our Army in France 


A Miracle of Transformation 


HAT had happened? Here were toughened, seasoned 

soldiers, hard as nails and proficient in their work. 
They were cleaner, snappier than I would have believed 
possible. Surely these upstanding, husky, alert men could 
not be the same rookies who crossed the seas in midsummer! 
But they were; a miracle had been wrought. 

And to add to the thrill was the weight of numbers. 
New troops had been pouring in. They are coming; they 
are coming. Behind it all you can feel now the throb of a 
mighty nation. The strong red blood of the great republic 
is pulsing in the veins of this new body. 

The explanation of these wonders is that we have struck 
our stride at last. During the early period of training we 
were well content to follow with conscientious exactitude 
the methods taught by instructors from our Allies. We ac- 
commodated our pace to theirs. 

Now it is an axiom that no man can do his best except 
along the lines suited to his temperament and habits; you 
might as well try to get the maximum speed out of a race 
horse by making him trot when he wants to pace. The same 
principle applies to armies. 

Our forces were not making the swift progress expected 
of them. There was considerable fumbling, and delays they 
seemed powerless to prevent. 

So one day the Higher Command decided that a drastic 
departure was imperative, and that we must tackle the new 
style of warfare along lines adapted to American needs 
from what had been learned from the experienced French 
and British. 

To put that through required time and tact. Convinced 
of the success of their own methods by three years of war, 
it was difficult for the Allied instructors to appreciate their 
pupils’ desire to work out their own salvation in their own 
way; and they were dubious. It became necessary to be 
insistent; and then the experiment was agreed to, with 
characteristic courtesy. 


By George Pattullo 


Next day the Army went at the problems in good United 
States style, evolved from what they had picked up. The 


effect was instantly apparent. It was as though they had 
been given ‘‘a shot in the arm.’’ Here were methods that 
fitted in with their natures and habits of training. They 
made some awful bungles at the start, it is true, but they 
were not the bungles of inertia; they were mistakes of 
aggressiveness and not of omission or ‘‘to-morrow.”’ There 
was pep in the work—tons of it. Officers and men seemed 
revivified. They stepped to it; they gained confidence; 
and, first thing we knew, the new men were soldiers. 

Not content with learning what the French offered to 
teach, the Americans have also worked under British in- 
structors. There was something in the rough-and-ready 
methods of the British that struck a responsive chord in 
our boys. They like the idea of carrying the fight always to 
the other man—of defending by an offensive. It is a 
maxim of the prize ring that the best defense is to beat the 
other man to the punch; and John Bull’s whole system of 
training is based on that theory. 

Also, there was the bond of a common language. They 
understood what their instructors were saying and what 
they were trying to get at. The training speeded up. And 
all the time the staffs were laboring to adapt the best 
points in both the French and English systems to American 
needs, instead of adapting American needs to the French 
or the English system. They have been successful and you 
can feel the gain in impetus every day. 

All of which illustrates the folly of trying to play the 
other fellow’s game. Whether it be golf or reporting, or 
selling goods or making them, the man who watches the 
other fellow constantly will fail to bring to bear on his own 
problems the full force of his energy and initiative. 

Various influences have been at work to make us play 
the other fellow’s game. An instance in point was the tre- 
mendous pressure exerted to hurry the American forces 
into taking over a portion of the Front before they were 
properly prepared. Nothing could be better calculated to 
weaken our real effort than a half-cock blow, unbacked by 
adequate reserves; nothing would suit the boche so well. 

There is no misunderstanding of America’s position— 
no misconception of the part she has played and intends to 
play—by the French Government and military authorities. 
They are thoroughly in accord with what we plan to do. 
But false hopes were raised among a portion of the French 
public and soldiery, and they feel disappointment; their 
expectations were so widely at variance with what we 
could do, or what we ought to do. They thought the entry 
of the United States into the war would immediately take 
the burden from their own shoulders. 

Certain newspapers were partly responsible for fathering 
the delusion of instant military aid. In order to hearten 
the French Army and people, wearied by heroic sacrifices, 
they announced, with a flourish, that a hundred thousand 
Americans would be in the front trenches before fall. 

Apparently the authors of this propaganda never dis- 
cerned the flareback that was bound to come. We didn’t 
throw a hundred thousand men into the trenches, and the 
poilu began to ask Why? So did his wife and family. 

The flareback found public vent in the Chamber of 
Deputies, the last week of September, in the course of a 
debate concerning railway workers. Lest the accounts of 
it that reached America may have given an exaggerated 
idea of the importance attaching to the complaints voiced 
by Deputies Brizon and Raffin-Dugens, I give here a free 
translation of the official report of what occurred. 


In reading it you will perceive that the sentiment of 
the Chamber ran strongly against the two speakers. 
Also, bear in mind that Monsieur Brizon and Monsieur 
Raffin-Dugens do not represent the attitude of the 

French nation, nor of any considerable following in French 
politics. They were formerly Socialists, but their radicalism 
in divers directions put them out of sympathy with their 
party and they now bear the same relation to public life here 
that our lesser obstructionists and pacifists do to the real 
sentiment of the United States. An enemy might seize on 
their criticisms as evidence of national discord, but they are 
estimated at their proper value by their own people; in 
fact, when solid French citizens read of the tactics of such 
men as Brizon and Raffin-Dugens, they shrug their shoul- 
ders and say ‘‘ More boche dust!”’ 

Deputies Brizon and Raffin-Dugens skillfully piloted the 
debate to a point where they could spring their surprise. 

Then M. Brizon: “We read in the Geneva Journal of 
the thirteenth of September: ‘The War Department of the 
United States has decided to send to France as enlisted 
volunteers twelve thousand engineers as soon as possible, 
to do work on the lines of communication.’ 

“T pass to the following paragraph: ‘They are actually 
sending, also, ten thousand railway workmen, who will go 
to France to help operate the lines and to liberate for the 
need of the army the French personnel thus relieved.’”’ 


The Enfants Terribles of the Deputies 


“7 ASK the Government—I ask the Minister of Public 

Works—if it is true that the United States, after hav- 
ing declared war on Germany, would wage it with French 
blood!” [Uproar.] 

“T ask if it is true that they will send laborers and rail- 
way workmen to replace laborers and workmen of the 
French railways, who would then be sent to the firing lines 
to die for the Americans—who, I repeat, are at war with 
Germany! I ask again if the French are going to shed their 
blood for the others.” 

PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER: “I protest against such 
language, so highly offensive to our Ally!” 

M. RAFFIN-DUGENS: ‘So France has not yet given 
enough of her blood?”’ 

MINISTER OF FINANCE: ‘‘The Government concurs with 
M. the President.” 

M. Brizon: “Mr. President, you have protested so 
often against my statements—the exactness of which events 
have subsequently verified—that you can begin once more 
without harm. But I leave to you responsibility for your 
protestations.” 

THE PRESIDENT: “I accept it entirely, as well as re- 
sponsibility for all my actions.” 

M. Brizon: ‘The French Government has, during this 
war, inclined the flag and subordinated the interests of 
France to British and Italian imperialism too often to 
incline them now before American capitalists.’ [Uproar.] 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘That is a speech which ought not to 
be made here, and which all good citizens will judge as it 
deserves.’ [Cheers.] 

M. JULES ROCHE to M. Brizon: ‘‘You prefer to bend 
before Germany.” 

M. RAFFIN-DUGENS to M. JULES RocHE: “Your cap- 
italists have long since inclined before her.’’ 

M. Brizon: “I ask the Minister of Public Works to de- 
clare publicly that American railway engineers will not 
relieve French workmen, to go to the firing lines in their 
place. I demand to be told if enough lives haven’t been 
lost in France!” ; 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘‘The expressions you are using here 
cannot be tolerated.” 
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M. GrorGes BonNEFOUS: ‘If these words had been 
pronounced-elsewhere their author would have been prose- 
cuted.” 

M. RAFFIN-DUGENS: “You consider that we have not 
given enough of our blood?”’ 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘‘That is not the question.” 

M. RAFFIN- DUGENS: ‘So France must be quite cleared 
out!” 

- THE PRESIDENT: ‘‘The Chamber cannot join responsi- 
bility with the speaker.” : 

M. JuLES RocHEe: “And the Government can only 
protest.” 

M. MAuGeER: ‘Let us get back to our railway workers.” 

M. EMILE ConsTANT: “We are not fighting for America. 
America is fighting with us.’ 

THE PRESIDENT: “The Minister of Finance has the 
floor.”’ 

MINISTER OF FINANCE: ‘The French, the Americans— 
all the Allies—are fighting side by side for humanity and 
justice. [Cheers.] Every word uttered against one of our 
Allies is a word uttered against France and Right.”’ [Pro- 
longed applause.] 

From numerous benches: ‘‘The cloture! The cloture!”’ 

Several Paris newspapers published the debate next day; 
but the censor got busy and subsequent references to it 
read like this: 


x x x x Xx x 


A calm analysis of grievances usually disposes of them 
better than suppression. So let us look into M. Brizon’s. 
Even an American can understand and sympathize with 
it, to some extent. If we had fought and bled for three 
years—if our nerves were strained taut by suffering—and 
a powerful nation finally decided to get into the war on 
our side, shouldn’t we feel a measure of impatience un- 
less its fighting strength immediately became available? 
Wouldn’t millions of our people regard any other aid than 
soldiers in the trenches precisely as Deputies Brizon and 
Raffin-Dugens regard the aid we have given up to date? 

But what Brizon and Raffin-Dugens apparently did not 
know was that these American engineers were in France at 
the request of the French Government in order to put the 
lines into condition. 

The military situation is not what it was in 1914 and the 
early part of 1915, when armies had to be sacrificed to stop 
the German avalanche at all costs. On the Western Front 
the bocheis usually onthe defensive. There is time for prep- 
aration without inviting disaster, no matter how galling 
delays may be for those now bearing the brunt. 


A New Kind of Shell 


ENERAL PERSHING will not be stampeded into pre- 
cipitate action. No matter what pressure may be 
brought to bear, he will not go against the boche until 
adequately prepared. Battalions will go into the front 
lines on a quiet sector of the French Front for training, from 
time to time; but mothers and fathers and wives and sis- 
ters need not fear slaughter of American manhood for polit- 
ical or moral effect. And the first American troops to go 
into real action will dissipate our Ally’s disappointment. 

We are getting now the weight of numbers—not nearly 
so fast as we require, but they are coming in a steady 
stream. And a curious anomaly is presented: The first 
contingent had more green men than the newcomers. The 
majority of the latter have seen service on the Border, with 
patrol duty and policing in their own states since last 
winter thrown in for good measure. They look mighty fit, 
and they feel that way, their attitude toward the 
first division being the sort of patronizing friendliness 
a professional feels for an amateur. Haven’t they a 
bigger proportion of trained men in their regiments? 
Then why should an upstart 
doughboy, with three months in 
France to his credit, presume to 
lord it over a recent arrival? Why 
should he? Hey? 

Yet it is done. 

A man who has been over here 
three months always thinks he is a 
veteran and acts that way to those 
just arrived. 

“Say,” cried a rear-rank man 
of the first contingent to a new- 
comer by the name of Dolan, 
whom he encountered in the streets 
of a French town not far from his 
own division headquarters—‘‘Say, 
when did you rookies blow in, 
anyhow? Ineverknowed you was ‘ 
in France! Who left the door 
open?” 

“Us—what?’”’ inquired the gen- 


tleman from Charlestown thickly; j 
and his face turned a rich purple. f 
“You rookies.” F 


Private Dolan gave no further 
heed to his queries. He flung one 


of those Hub haymakers from the hip and knocked the 
soldier about eighteen feet. Then he went on about his 
business. 

When somebody said to the doughboy, a few minutes 
later, “‘Here; sit up and take this!’’ he rose weakly and 
gazed all round. 

“What kind of a shell was that, anyhow?” he mur- 
mured. 

The newcomers hold themselves to be the equal of the 
first contingent as troops, and stoutly maintain that they 
will prove it on the Germans the first chance they get. 
I, for one, believe they will. 

They are a fine-looking body of men. It may be against 
censorship rules to say so, but the fact is that the physique 
of the American troops is improving all the time. Recent 
arrivals are far sturdier than the first; they are the cream 
of the young men who were already under arms before 
the draft went into effect. 

The newcomers are still talking of the quick and orderly 
dispatch of their regiments to France. They used to curse 
their Border service; but now they are disposed to bless 
it and to see in it a farsighted purpose. 

“Tl never forget the way they botched up our trip to 
Texas,” said an officer. ‘It took us a shamefully long time 
to get ready; and then, when we were ready, transporta- 
tion fell down with a bump. There weren’t enough trains, 
I guess; anyhow, we were kept cooling our heels until the 
men were sick of the whole business. 

“Even when the trains were put at our disposal, there 
was more delay. Don’t you remember how we had to 
sleep in the street all night at F , Bill? Fact! Bill, 
here, will tell you the same. And it took us hours and 
hours to load. Then we backed and filled, and gave right 
of way to every passenger and fast freight that came 
along. Gee, it was fierce! Four days getting to the Bor- 
der! And over eight in coming home, later!”’ 

“And how did you make out this time?” I inquired. 

“Like clockwork—just like clockwork! Of course we’ve 
had a lot of training since 1916. Perhaps you think these 
guys over here are soldiers; but they just aren’t in it with 
our boys—are they, Bill? Anyhow, we’d had training in 
Texas, and afterward doing strike duty in our home state; 
sO we were ready and in fine shape when the call came. 

“Well, sir, we all figured it would be a repetition of what 
happened in the Mexican scare. But not much! We 
marched down to the railroad and there were our trains 
waiting for.us. No fuss, no delays; we climbed aboard, 
company by company, and the minute a train was full it 
moved off. I timed the work. Fifteen minutes for each 
train, on an average. Perhaps 
that wasn’t going some! Hey, 
Bill? It was exactly like tak- 
ing a trolley home after the 
ball game, and just asfast. As 
soon as one train pulled out, 
another was ready. The whole 
regiment was on its way in a 
few hours and we made the run 
almost as fast as the passenger 
flyers. 

“Tt was about three in the 
morning when we arrived, and 
we detrained quickly and 
boarded a ferry. The ferry 
took us to the dock where our 
ship was waiting, and we were 
out on the old Atlantic the 
same day. From the time we 


The Military Situation is Not What it Was in 
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got orders to go to France until our arrival over here, 
everything moved like a well-oiled machine. This isn’t 
hot air I’m giving you. You remember how we kicked 
about the Mexican mobilization! But I just want you to 
know that Uncle Sam has learned a lot of things since 1916. 

“Thirteen days after we left our home town we were in 
France. I haven’t got a single kick coming. The chow 
was good coming over, they never tried to be short with 
us, and everybody seemed to know exactly what he had 
to do. They kept us a few hours on board the boat after 
we docked, for an inspection; but nobody minded that. 
And they gave us a fine meal as a sort of farewell. 

“You won’t believe this; but when we reached camp 
there were fires going and our own cooks with supper ready. 
Headwork, that’s all—headwork! If they handle all the 
troops like they did us, I’ll take off my hat to the guys who 
have charge of transportation. But then, of course, we 
were Johnny-on-the-spot; we were right there every time 
it was our move. Huh! Sure—we always are. Aren’t 
we, Bill? Have you seen our boys yet? Then come along 
with me. You’ve got something worth while to look at. 
We’ve got this first-division gang beat a mile. Haven’t 
we, Bill?”’ 

So I went along to see these Johnnies-on-the-spot. They 
had but recently arrived from their port of entry, where 
seven days had been spent, and there was no regular 
schedule of work in force as yet. The interval had been 
devoted to cleaning out barracks, setting up kitchens, 
policing the battalion streets, and making their bunks com- 
fortable. One of their officers was off in a forest some- 
where with a gang of forty doughboys. There he would 
remain for ten days felling trees for fuel. 


Passing Time With the Gloves 


“TT’S not such a bad detail,’ explained my conductor. 

“They’ve got a pretty fair shack to live in up there, and 
the men are used to the work. Did you know the French 
always saw down the trees instead of chopping ’em? That’s 
to save wood—no waste in chips, you know.” 

A fine rain was falling; Lut some were batting out flies, 
others played football, and in one company street there 
was a crowd round a couple of welterweights, who were 
mussing each other up with eight-ounce gloves. It was a 
pretty fair exhibition, considering the slippery footing; 
but then, they were first-rate preliminary boys, one of 
them being Kid Toomey, son of Jacob Finkelstein. 

Now, men who will go in for sport during leisure hours, 
regardless of the weather, are the kind needed in this 

business. Such will never be found moping sullenly in 

discomfort, or loafing in barracks with a grouch. And 
they will contrive to find some sort of 
healthy diversion even amid the 
slime and cramped living of the 
oe ot trenches. 

The spirit of the newcomers was as 
good as a breeze from the home land. 
The trip abroad and the job ahead 
had not put the slightest damper on 
them. They fooled round in pre- 
cisely the same fashion as they would 
have doneina home camp; and they 
seemed every whit as cheerful. 

They seem surer of themselves 
than any troops I have seen over 
here. The newcomers don’t think 
they’re good; they know it! If con- 
fidence counts for anything they 
ought to clean up in this war. 

“How’s the chow?”’ I inquired of 
a cook who was explaining to a group 
round his fire a scheme of his own to 
beat Hindenburg—the cook's idea 
being that if the United States would 
send half a million men up through 
Alaska, and sneak up on the Germans 
from behind, the Kaiser would be 
hiding out in the long grass inside of 
six months. 

“Oh, it ain’t so bad,” he said; but 
it was plain that he lied out of policy. 

“What’s the matter with it?” 

‘Nothin’ much. Butthese French 
guys get better’n what we do.” 

“Get out! Their rations aren’t to 
be compared with yours.” 

‘“Where do you get that stuff?” 
he retorted. ‘‘Why, they have 
wine!” 

It did no good to explain that the 
French always drink the cheap light 
native wine at meals, instead of tea 
or coffee; and that it would not sit 
onanAmericanstomach. Thepoilus 
had wine; that was sufficient. And 
hundreds of our men were trading 
real chow for the stuff. A few weeks 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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workman,a grizzled old 


|: WAS a Pittsburgh 
fellow, a heater in one 


of the sheet mills, who gave 
me the first hint of what I 
am writing here. We met 
aboard a train. He had 
been over to New York 
on a visit; and what first 
attracted my attention to 
him was the difficulty he 
was having with the patent 
button faucets in the wash- 
stand of the parlor car. 

The place was full of 
talk. Besides myself and 
the newcomer, there were 
four other men in the 
smoking compartment; 
and one of these,a Y oungs- 
town manufacturer, was 
holding forth on the war. 
To say the least, his views 
were not what could be 
called rosy. The Russians 
were “out of it”; the 
Italians “had begun to 
crack”’; while the French 
had “all they could stagger 
under.”’ Nor was that‘all— 
the United States was not 
much better off. We had 
no ships; our railroads 
had broken down; and, 
what was the worst in his 
opinion, labor had the 
country by the throat. 

“Take it from me,” said 
the Youngstown man, 
“‘we’re facing asmash-up.’ 

It was pretty sad. It was so depressing, in fact, that two 
of the others got up and departed silently. A moment 
later the Youngstown man, still grouching, wandered out; 
and, the fourth man following presently, I was left alone 
with the Pittsburgher. It was then I noticed his difficulty 
with the faucets. 

“Friend,” he said with a shy, embarrassed grin, ‘how 
d’ye wor-rk th’ perjicketty thing?”’ 

I got up and showed him. In turn I had also to show 
him how to set the patent stopper, fill the bowl and squirt 
liquid soap out of the glass container. His unfamiliarity 
with all this was sublime. 

How anyone in these days of travel should be unac- 
quainted with the ordinary conveniences of a Pullman car 
seemed to me inexplicable! And I was still wondering 
when I recalled his accent. It had in it a burr as thick as 
thistles. 

“Scotch, aren’t you?” I inquired. 

He nodded. In Glasgow he had been born; but, as he 
made haste to tell me, he had lived for twenty-nine years in 
the United States. 

“T’ll be Amur-r-rican; aye,’’ he averred proudly, the 
r’s rolling from him like hail from a roof top; ‘Amur-r- 
rican—me, th’ old woman and our yins.” 


The Scotch Heater’s Pay 


NE thing led to another. This was the first time he had 

ever ridden in a parlor car, he volunteered; and, his 

face shining with soap and from the scouring he was giving 
it with the towel, he looked round at me with a chuckle. 

“Tis f’r th’ old lady’s sake,”’ he bubbled; ‘‘f’r myself a 
plain day coach will be good enough yet; but this trip I 
wisht her to take pleasure in th’ experience.’’ Then he 
giggled, his gayety like a boy’s. “‘ Man, ye should ha’ seen 
her! ’Twas near to a fight gettin’ her aboord. I was mind 
0’ th’ time I fir-rst put her into our new automobile!” 

“You must have struck oil,’”’ I suggested. 

He gazed at me inquiringly. 

sl OSU Was 

“Why, yes,’”’ I nodded—“‘the parlor car, the new auto- 
mobile, the trip to New York besides.” 

Then he comprehended. 

“Oil nothing! Man, it’s wages—nowt but wages! Ye’ll 
not believe me, maybe; but it’s so. Every red copper o’ it 
I got from th’ day’s work—me pay!”’ 

Then he jerked his thumb over his shoulder toward the 
front of the parlor car. 

“Ye heard that feller, didn’t ye?—th’ one that was 
talkin’ ruin and destruction. It was pure blither he was 
sayin’. Th’ war we’ll win—have no fear of it; though 
never mind that. Ye’ll not hear the men that’s workin’ for 
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wages growlin’ and grumblin’ like him. And all this talk of 
labor gettin’ th’ country be th’ throat—it’s rot! Us don’t 
have to get th’ country be th’ throat. F’r this once we’re 
havin’ what we get f’r th’ askin’.”’ > 

He was right, ina way. In and round the districts where 
the big war industries are centered the grumbling one hears 
nowadays does not come from the men in these mills, 
mines and factories—not much of it, at any rate. In 
Pittsburgh, for instance—for that matter, from there all 
the way west to Chicago—a situation exists that has no 
parallel in our history. 

It was as my friend of the parlor car said. The war does 
not spell ruin everywhere. 

Now this story, the tale of the Scotchman I’ve just 
related, will be scoffed at, no doubt, bymany. Automobiles 
for workmen, trips to New York—all that sort of thing— 
they will deride as so much moonshine. There is another 
side toit too. The rise in wages has been so extreme of late 
in and round the Pittsburgh district that. employers are 
beginning to grow nervous. What with taxes, the increas- 
ing cost of raw materials and the uncertainty of the war 
situation, their stand is that any further rise in the rate of 
wages will prove disastrous to them. Accordingly some do. 
not court publicity of what their men are getting. Their 
idea is that too much dwelling on the situation will only 
nerve labor men to ask for more. But this is merely in 
passing. 

My friend, the Scotch heater in the sheet mill, is not an 
exception. He is one of many—a multitude. Among the 
big industries on which the war depends there is only one, 
in fact, whose employees are not fully sharing this rise. 
I mean the railroads. True, the railroads have raised their 
wages too; but the rise is not so great as in other occu- 
pations—the steel and engineering trades notably. 

The reason is that few roads are making enough to let 
them pay more. And that is the trouble with the railroads, 
the reason why there is an apparent breakdown in the 
district between Chicago and the Atlantic Seaboard. As 
they can’t pay more, their men are leaving them to go into 
the higher-paid industries. , 

Here is an instance: One Eastern trunk line, which 
employs seventy thousand men, has been compelled during 
the last nine months to engage eighty-four thousand to 
maintain a working force. In the department of track 
labor this turnover has been excessive. The road carries 
a force of sixteen thousand trackmen; but to keep this 
average it has been compelled in the last nine months to 
hire no less than thirty-two thousand. 

My informant—he was a high official of the road in 
question—made no effort to conceal the cause. 

“Tt’s very simple: Our base labor rate is twenty-five 
cents an hour. Over in the steel plants it is thirty-three. 
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That’s not all either. In 
some of the »mmzmition 
factories an army of our 
former employees have 
been getting from five to 
nine dollars a day.” 

The situation was not 
confined to the trackmen, 
however. With the train 
crews, engineers and fire- 
men included, it was the 
same. Unable to compete 
with manufactories in the 
rate of wages paid, the 
road was,from his account, 
already in desperate 
straits. 

I believe him too. One 
had need to take only a 
look at the congestion be- 
tween the Great Lakes and 
the Atlantic to see that 
this road, and all the others 
as well, were in a bad way. 
And the cause of it is that 
one cause I’ve just given: 
The carriers can’t get 
labor; and the reason they 
can’t is that the men are 
able to get more money 
elsewhere. 

The pooling agreement 
arranged by the roads is a 
direct evidence of this. If 
each of these carriers had 
men enough to handle the 
increased volume of busi- 
ness they never would 
have come to this. The 
situation is, in fact, so 
critical that more than one high official is openly advocat- 
ing turning the roads over to the Government for the dura- 
tion of the war. In other words, it is their opinion that the 
only solution of the difficulty is to militarize all the big 
Eastern carriers. 

But this is the gloomy side of the picture. Let me get 
back to my friend of the parlor car. 


The Surprises of the Pay Sheets 


E WAS, as I’ve said, a heater in a sheet mill. For 

close to three years now this mill has been working at 
full tilt every week day in the year. Most of that time his 
wages have averaged fourteen dollars a day. 

It was pleasant to note the old man’s‘satisfaction. He 
had begun in the mill as a catcher’s helper; the job, in the 
old days, had averaged less than two dollars a day; but 
now he was enjoying an income that a good many business 
men and professionals might have envied. In short, 
ninety dollars a week was what he was bringing home. 

This amount was not the full sum of his prosperity, how- 
ever. He and his family, between them, were making as 
high as two hundred dollars a week. 

His children, the yins he’d spoken about, comprised 
three sons and a daughter. One of the sons was a catcher 
in the mill; his pay averaged ten dollars a shift. Another 
son was a matcher in a mill across the river; and this boy 
was making seven to eight dollars a day. Then there was 
the girl; she was a stenographer in the mill office, and 
was getting fifteen dollars a week. 

A pretty story went with this: Another son had also 
worked in the mills; he was married and had a wife and 
child; but when the United States went into the war he’d 
thrown up his job and volunteered. As soon as he had 
done this, his sister, the old Scotchman’s daughter, had 
quit the high school to take a place in the mill office. 

It was her way of doing her part. Though it was not 
necessary for her to work, she was supporting her soldier 
brother’s wife and baby. Having told me what he and his 
family were making, the Scotchman eyed me with a grin. 
Frankly I was a bit skeptical. 

“Ye’ll not believe it, eh? Man, my fourteen dollars th’ 
day will be but pin money to some! Aye! Take th’ rollers 
in th’ big mills; some o’ they will be bringin’ home their 
twenty dollars and twenty-five dollars'a day!” 

I. dare say many will take this with a grain of salt. I 
know I did. When I got to Pittsburgh I asked a friend of 
mine, the paymaster in a steel plant, to show me one of his 
pay sheets. He grunted when I told him why. 

“Twenty dollars a day, eh?’”’ Grinning covertly, he 
laid out one of the sheets before me. ‘‘There you are!”’ he 
said dryly. 
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The first roller on the sheet averaged twenty-one dollars 
a day for the two-weeks period of the pay sheet. The next 
averaged not twenty-one nor twenty-five dollars; it was 
nearly thivty dollars a day! Then the paymaster hauled 
out of the pile of pay sheets another example. The mill 
was running full time; the pay was figured on the tonnage 
basis; and this day roller had to his credit three days when 
he had knocked out forty dollars to the day. 

It began to dawn on me then that the old Scotchman 
had been telling the truth. 

Forty dollars a day, however, is, I’ll admit, the excep- 


tion. There are few rollers in the Pittsburgh mills, though, 


who are not averaging from fifteen to twenty dollars a day 
when they are at work. They may be absolved, in fact, 
from any accusation of discontent—the growling and 
grumbling one hears over the war. Truthfully, you hear 
little of that in and round the steel plants. The men there 


_may be trusted to carry on their part. 


I heard while I was in Pittsburgh reports that rollers in 
the Youngstown mills had made as high as eight hundred 
dollars a month. I don’t vouch for this, as I was not able 
to verify it. I do know, however, that men, clerks in the 
offices, have found it worth their while to give up desk jobs 
to take a place in the mills. One I was told about was 
getting seventy dollars a month at a desk. Now he is at 
work in a bar mill, making one hundred dollars a week. 

The figures I’ve given are not for any particular mill; 
they are general for every mill, and every plant as well. In 
the sheet mills, shearmen, roughers and catchers are aver- 
aging round ten dollars a day. Each of the biggest mills 
requires a large gang of men to operate it; and the lowest 
wage paid was that of catchers’ helpers—lads who were 
earning three-fifty to four dollars a day. 


; Labor Costs More Than Doubled 


ASKED one man, the general manager of a rolling plant, 

whether the rise in wages had offset the depreciation in 
the buying power of the dollar. The question, for some 
reason—I don’t know why—seemed to irritate him. 

“Offset it!” he exclaimed. “In the last ten years the 
base labor rate we’re paying has exactly doubled. It was 
sixteen cents and a half in 1907; now we’re paying thirty- 
three!”’ 

However, if it was his belief that the rise in pay should 
be restricted to a commensurate drop in the dollar’s value, 
he seems fated to disappointment. The increase from 
sixteen cents and a half to thirty-three does riot mean 
merely that the base labor rate has been doubled; it means, 
in the aggregate, vastly more than that. 

To explain: In and round the steel and iron district the 
rate of pay in the Steel Corporation establishes practically 
every other rate of pay which labor gets in that district— 
that is, other employers, if they wish to retain their labor, 
must meet the rise themselves. If they don’t, they find 
themselves in the same fix the railroads now are in. Nor is 
that all. When a steel company raises its base labor rate 
it means that virtually every other class of workers in its 
employ also must have its pay raised. 

Offhand one might assume from this that the amount 
of money now being paid out in wages is double that of 
1907. Asa matter of fact, itis far and away above it. The 
year 1907 was a lean year in and round the industrial cen- 
ters. It was a panic year, it will be recalled, and the 
majority of the big plants were shut down. To-day, how- 
ever, every mill—every furnace, too, provided it can get 
coke and ore, and Jabor as well—is running at practically 
one hundred per cent capacity. Every worker, if he so 
wills it, can now make full pay. 


It isa poor man in and round the steel district who is not 
making ninety or even a hundred dollars a month. A job 
like that is to be had for the asking. The man does not need 
to be able to read or write; he does not even have to know 
English. All that is required of him is average muscular 
ability. Reports compiled on the situation show that there 
is a shortage of this class of labor in the Pittsburgh field of 
fully twenty per cent. 

The railroads are not the only ones affected. In the 
engineering trade, plants that have war orders on hand 
are scrambling wildly for labor. Many of these have begun 
to bid against each other. It is the same condition that 
was present in England until the government was com- 
pelled to stop it. 

One employer, the head of a big manufacturing concern, 
showed me in figures how this had affected him. His plant 
employs 6400 men; and in the last seven months it has 
been necessary for him to employ 6407 new hands to 
maintain a working force. 

There are numerous instances like this. I found them 
everywhere in and round Pittsburgh. This is not cited, 
however, entirely as an evidence of the growing shortage of 
labor. The chief significance is that this class of labor has 
found other, more remunerative work elsewhere. The rate 
of thirty-three cents an hour is merely a base average. In 
other industries it is far higher. 

The coal trade is an example: Forty-five thousand men 
are employed by the union mines in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, and the lowest day’s wage paid an adult worker is 
$4.10 for an eight-hour day. This is for work done outside 
amine. The lowest rate for adult inside labor is $4.75 a 
day. 

The outside men, those getting $4.10 a day, are car 
cleaners—that is, laborers employed to clean bone and 
slate out of the loaded cars. Car trimmers—that is, those 
who stack the coal in the railroad cars—are paid $4.36 a 
day. Tthe pay for dumpers, the men who tip up the pit 
wagons on the tipple screens, is $4.36. Inside the mine the 
men are getting much more. 

In the course of my rambles about Pittsburgh I ran into 
an old acquaintance, the general superintendent and part 
owner of a mine in the upriver coking field. I asked him 
how the coal trade was doing; and instantly, his urbanity 
vanishing, he began to saw the air with his arms. 

The coal business was going to the dogs, he informed me. 
“Dogs”’ was not just the word he used, but let it go at that. 
No one who owned a mine was making any money; the 
Government was choking them out of the profits and the 
miners were getting the rest. It meant, he said, that he no 
longer owned a mine; it was owned by the Government 
and the men. And he got red in the face while telling it. 

Then he caught my eye. The instant he did so he began 
to saw the air more frantically. 

“You needn’t laugh!” he snorted. “‘If you were in my 
boots you’d laugh on the other side of your face! I’m pay- 
ing my mule drivers five dollars a day. Trackmen, cagers, 
timbermen—it’s all the same: five a day! D’you hear?” 

Then he went off into another transport. Heartily and 
with all the earmarks of passionate emotion he began to 
damn the cutters and loaders in his pit. One of them, a 
cutter who couldn’t read or write, much less speak, the 
English language, was knocking down three hundred dol- 
lars a month. Another, of the same sort, had made three 
hundred and twenty dollars the month before. “A 
damned Russian too!’ exploded the superintendent. As 
for his loaders, so many of them were making round two 
hundred dollars a month he couldn’t keep count of them. 

“And listen to this,”’ he growled: ‘‘ Down in our district 
they ran up a new row of miners’ cottages; and along with 


the row, before the men moved in, they had to put up 
eighty-six garages! Believe it or not, it’s so!” 

Having said this, he shot another look at me. 

“T suppose you think it’s funny, don’t you?”’ he snorted. 

It was funny to see him, that was certain. 

I did not see that row of eighty-six garages. I did see, 
however, about the Pittsburgh district the evidences that 
automobiles are in use pretty generally among all classes 
of persons, foreign workmen included. On Sunday the 
roads outside Pittsburgh were filled. with them; and I 
asked a garage man whether he knew any miners who had 
cars. 

“Miners?” he inquired. “‘Why not? Even the Hunkies 
have so many it’s worth your life nowadays to drive out on 
a Sunday or holiday!”’ 

It seemed worth investigating. I did so; and several 
automobile agents confirmed the statement that many 
steelworkers—many miners, too—were their patrons. Not 
all the cars, either, were flivvers. On the Sunday I speak 
of I saw seven cars standing in front of one row of work- 
men’s houses, and two of them were six-cylinder seven- 
passenger types. 


Foreign-Born Bond Buyers 


HAPPENED to tell what I’d seen and heard to a man 

in charge of the labor employment office in one of the big 
industries; and he remarked that there was enough money 
sewed up in the belts and pockets of foreign workmen in 
and round Pittsburgh to float a Government loan. ‘ 

“Because of the war,’ he explained, “‘they either can’t 
send it home or they don’t dare to take the risk. Some I’ve 
seen with as much as fifteen hundred dollars tucked in their 
jeans—a thousand dollars is ordinary; it’s so general, in 
fact, that holdup men are having the time of their lives 
frisking these foreigners.” 

This, however, is merely incidental. That the great mass 
of workmen in the big industrials have a better knowledge 
of banking methods and how to use their earnings is 
evidenced by what took place during the flotation of the 
recent Liberty Loan. I do not know the exact figures—I 
doubt if anyone does; but one member of a Pittsburgh 
local committee I talked with estimated that fully seventy 
per cent of the individuals subscribing were employees of 
the steel plants, foundries, railroads and mines. The full 
force of this will be understood when it is known that a 
fraction more than sixty per cent of the workers in the 
industrial plants are foreign-born. Of this sixty per cent, 
too, only about ten per cent are naturalized. 

In one plant where twelve hundred men are employed 
only one of them refused to subscribe. A strike was the 
result. The men, in a body, refused to go back to work till 
the one rebel, a boiler man, did his duty. To settle the 
difficulty the superintendent went down into the boiler 
room to discharge him. 

‘See here,’’ said the superintendent; ‘‘when those men 
asked you to buy a bond did you tell them to go to the 
devil?” 

“Yes, I did,” the boilerman growled. ‘I ain’t going to 
buy any more bonds just to please those guys.”’ 

“What do you mean by more?” the superintendent 
asked. 

“T bought eleven hundred dollars’ worth at the bank 
yesterday, and that’s enough,”’ was the reply. 

The strike was called off. 

In the old days, the time before the war, any soft-coal 
miner who made fifteen hundred dollars a year was consid- 
ered by his fellows in the light of a plutocrat. How many 

(Concluded on Page 105) 
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and Herbert May were alone in the Glynn 

barn. They sat on two milking stools in 
the great bay of the barn. A golden haze per- 
vaded the whole interior. The cows were out at 
pasture, and their stalls emitted the radi- 
ant haze in soft curling billows like sunlit 
smoke. Thishaze seemed like the breath 
of garnered grain, a life still surviving 
the summer of the earth. 

The horses were all afield except one. 
They were working for the winter wheat. 
Only one long splendid tail switched like 
a battle plume in one stall. That be- 
longed to Selim, Margaret Glynn’s sad- 
dlehorse. Selim never worked in the 
fields. He came of too high lineage. 

Dan Glynn, great strapping boy, 
over six feet in height, of magnifi- 
cent shoulder width and chest depth, 
sat on his stool, and his face was 
death white. 

The other boy was older—he was 
scarcely a boy, being nearly twenty- 
nine—but he was so small and slight 
that he looked younger than the 
great Dan, who was twenty-one. 

Herbert had a small pretty face, 
delicate in coloring, and a close crop 
of golden hair. Hehad verysteady, 
almost hard, blue eyes. Herbert 
had a feminine beauty, and people 
called him Sissy to his face. He 
never seemed to resent it. He did 
not. A perfect knowledge of him- 
self made him impervious to the 
taunt. He knew himself no sissy. 

He was regarding Dan keenly and 
anxiously. Dansat quitesilent with 
that face of deathlike despair. 

Suddenly Herbert spoke, and his 
voice matched his appearance. It was 
sweet, clear and small. One would 
have said that Herbert May had a 
good tenor voice, whereas in reality he 
possessed a strong barytone when it 
came tosinging, though heseldom sang. 
He had little time. He had been em- 
ployed for eight years on Margaret 
Glynn’s great farm, and she saw to it 
that her employees earned their wage. 
He was only idle now because he and 
Dan had just returned from their exami- 
nation by the local board. Both had been 
drafted. Dan was not exempt; Herbert 
was—his eyes were not good. Glasses 
would not remedy the serious defect was 
the opinion of the examining board. The examination 
had been rather cursory. Herbert was almost convinced 
that had he possessed Dan’s physique his eyes would have 
escaped notice, especially as their outlook was apparently 
exceptionally clear. 

That was what he said now. ‘‘If I’d been as big as you 
be they wouldn’t have cared a durn about my eyes!” said 
Herbert. He was uneducated. Dan had been at a prepara- 
tory school, expecting to enter college. He was not quick 
at books, not quick at anything except a totally unprofit- 
able imagination, a dangerous imagination. It was playing 
him tricks now. He nodded. A long shudder crept visibly 
over him. If possible he turned paler. 

“Wish I had passed,” said Herbert. 

Dan did not answer. The dreadful shudder crept over 
him again like a serpent. 

“Sick?”’ asked Herbert. 

Dan shook his head. His hair was dark and wonderfully 
thick, rising in strong curls like springs above his forehead. 
His hair, like his body, seemed informed with vitality. One 
would have looked at him and said: “Here is a typical 
fighting man. His country can find none better.”’ 

Suddenly the strong young shoulders bent, the strong 
young head was bent on two muscular hands. Then the 
shoulders heaved. 

Herbert regarded him with a complex expression. In it 
were great love—almost adoration—admiration and pro- 
tection, also supreme bewilderment. He was bewildered, 
so bewildered that he felt almost idiotic. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“T’ve a good mind to run away and jump into that deep 
hole in the pond, and be drowned, and done with it,’ 
growled Dan. 

Herbert stared, then he spoke again. He spoke timidly; 
flushing, he stammered: “Don’t you—w-want to—go?” 


D= GLYNN, only son of Margaret Glynn, 


Suddenly Dan’s Face Was Upon the Anxious 
One of the Man in the Bushes, and it Was 
the Face of a Maniac—Wild, Unreasoning 
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Dan raised his head with a mighty gesture which 
belied his words. 


= “Who but a damn fool would want to go and 


be shot at?”’ he shouted. 

“Better speak low. Your mother might hear.’ 

“My mother! Don’t she know? Pretty son 
Tam fora woman like her. I ama living disgrace 
to her. She’d haveme goif she knew 
I’d never come back—and I don’t 
blame her!” 

“Guess that’s the way she’d orter 
feel,’’ said Herbert in a sober, reflec- 
tive voice. ‘This is a mighty big 
fight, you know.” 

“You bet [know! Haven’tIread 
the papers? Haven’t I lain awake 
nights seeing the horror of it? The 
liquid fire, the gas! Being blinded, 
being mutilated! It’s hell 
they’re fighting!” 

“Guess that’s what men 
were brought into the world 
for,’ said the sober voice. 
“Guess men have got 
to face hell, and down 
it if there’s goin’ to 
be a world left fit to 
live in.” 

“Wasy for you to 
talk! You are not 
going.”’ 

“T want to, bad 
enough!” 

Dan stared at him. 
His dark eyes looked 
preternaturally big in 
his deathly face. 
“*“KWasy enough to 
talk!” 

‘“‘T’m in earnest. I 
want to go more’n 
I ever wanted to do 
anything in my life. 
I never did do much 
in my life except bea 
pretty fair-to-middlin’ 
farmhand; and now’s 
the chance for the fel- 
ler that’s never had it before 
to raise himself up by his 
boot straps. Never’ll come 
agin in my day nor yourn.” 

“Hope to God it never 
does! But if it doesI shan’t 
beheretoseeit.’”? Danspoke 
in a voice that was awful 
because of its despair. 

Again the look of almost idiotic wonder came over the 
other’s face. ‘‘Look here, mebbe you would look at it 
different if I was goin’ too,”’ he said. 

“You—they won’t take you.” 

Suddenly Herbert sprang to his feet. A curious trans- 
formation came over him. Little, insignificant, almost 
girlishly pretty man, he looked fairly martial. Courage 
like electric wires seemed to vibrate through him. He 
looked hard, strong. His sweet curved mouth became a 
straight line. ‘“What’ll you bet they won’t?”’ 

“They won't.” © 

“Would you—feel—mebbe different if I was to go?” 

Dan stared. “Maybe I might, a little,”’ he admitted. 

“You see I’ve been here ever since you were a kid, just a 
kid twelve years old. You’ve got used tome. Of course 
it ain’t that you’re afraid, but you are a high-strung sort of 
chap, and sometimes strangeness gets on nerves.” 

Dan nodded. He flushed a little. 

“You better go in the house and sit down and have a 
smoke. This bein’ examined is sort of tryin’,” said Herbert. 
“You do that, and I’ll go get the cows. The other men are 
pretty busy, and I ain’t done nothin’ on account of that 
examination.” 

Dan had hardly gone and Herbert donned his overalls 
when Margaret Glynn entered and stood in the golden 
haze. She was a middle-aged woman, very tall and large 
and nobly handsome. 

“‘T suppose my son passed,”’ she said in an even voice, 

“Yes ma’am.”’ 

“And you did not?” 

“My eyes made me get left.” 

Margaret Glynn looked at Herbert, and he knew what 
her look meant. 

“Fe’ll be all right as soon as he gets used to the strange- 
ness,” he said. 
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“He never will. His father was drafted ‘or ‘)e Civil 
War, and he was exempted. The examining doc’ was a 
friend of my husband’s.”’ 

The woman’s voice was sad and bitter. 
nothing. 

“My husband lived for years after,’’ Margaret went on. 
““My son is like his father. I have tried to make him differ- 
ent, but blood will tell, and weak blood is sometimes the 
strongest to endure.” 

“Tt is strange to him.” 

“‘Tt will never be anything else. Dan would never fight 
like other boys. There is no fight in him—and look at him, 
look at his size and strength, and no fight when the world 
is at stake!” 

“T am going too.” 

“You did not pass.” 

“Tam going to pass; then he will get over the strangeness.”’ 

“Your eyes!” 

“Let me go to the city to-morrow and be fitted with 
glasses. Then I’ll get in all right. If I go he’ll be all right. 
He ain’t i! 

The pink-faced man hesitated. 

“T know he is just the word you don’t dare say,” said the 
woman uncompromisingly. ‘‘He is a coward.” 

The man gazed at her resentfully. ‘‘He’s your own son.” 

“T know it—and I still say it.” 

“T guess you ain’t right, Mis’ Glynn.”’ 

“You dare to tell me Dan is not a coward?” 

“Yes ma’am! He ain’t a coward the way you mean. 
Dan, he wouldn’t be a bit afraid to die if he saw he ought to. 
He ain’t afraid of what is; he’s afraid of what ain’t. He 
gets what is and what ain’t mixed up. He’s fit this war 
over in his mind about a thousand times; and a thousand 
wars would be too much for any man’s spunk.” : 

Margaret regarded him thoughtfully. “You mean he 
imagines things?’ 

Herbert nodded. ‘‘Yesma’am. Poor Dan has lost more 
legs than a spider, and more eyes than a fly, and he’s been 
burned up by more gas than all Germany owns; and as for 
trenches, Dan has been livin’ in a trench all the while he’s 
been sleepin’ in his own bed and eatin’ his good meals. 
Dan ain’t a coward. He’s just fit more than any mortal 
man can stand before he gets into camp. But if I go, too, I 
can fix it up all right. He listens tome. He gets his feet on 
hard facts. I have to work pretty hard sometimes, but I 
always make out.” 

“‘Go to the city and get fitted with glasses, and pass the 
examination if you can,” said Margaret. ‘‘If Il werea man 
I would go, and leave Dan to mind the farm.” 

“Tf you did he would be fighting with you harder than 
you could,” said Herbert. 

Margaret looked at him gratefully. “‘Maybe you are 
right. I suppose a man does understand another man 
better than a woman can. You see I don’t know myself 
what fear is.” 

“Tdon’t,” replied Herbert May simply; “‘but I do under- 
stand what the fear of fear is. Do you want Selim?” 

“Back him out, please. I’ve got to ride down to the 
village about that plumbing. I can’t get the plumber on 
the telephone, and the gutters on the south side of the roof 
must be seen to before the next rain.” 

Margaret rode out of the golden haze of the great barn, 
and Herbert went after the cows. The men in the field 
taunted him. 

“Hullo, Sissy!”’ they called out. 

“VFfullo!”” returned Herbert good-naturedly. 

SaasS ta 

““ Eyes.” 

“Sissy’s got eyes too bad to see the Germans!”’ a lout of 
a young boy called. 

Herbert, marshaling the Jerseys and Holsteins into a 
crowding, plunging army through the field, laughed. ‘‘ You 
wait!’ he sang back. 

“Glynn passed, I suppose,’’ another man shouted. ‘‘Bet 
he’s tickled most to death.”’ ; 

Herbert looked back, and his eyes flashed with menace. 
“You speak like that again and you won’t be tickled most 
to death,”’ he said in a hard voice. 

Every man there knew Herbert’s temper, and in his 
heart was afraid of it. 

“‘T didn’t mean nothin’, Herb,” said the man, pale under 
his furze-like growth of reddish beard. 

“Don’t say it, then! Hold your damned tongue if you 
know what your hide’s worth!”’ 

Herbert went out of sight, flourishing a stick over the 
red-brown and mottled backs of the cattle. 

“Pity he couldn’t go to war,” said the red-bearded one. 

“Reckon he’d fight all right,”’ said the lout. 

“Fight? Fight? He’d fight, little and pretty as he is, 
till all was blue. Say, that little feller’s got a dangerous 
temper.” 

The lout nodded. He had encountered that temper. 


Herbert said 
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Herbert had his supper by himself in the kitchen with 
Abby, the maid. She tried to converse about the draft, but 
he was ne committal. ‘Poor Mr. Dan!”’ said Abby. 

“He’s’ ickled most to pieces to go,” said Herbert 
fiercely. ‘“ Like to know what you say poor for?” 

Abby stared. She had lived in the Glynn family since 
Dan was born. She said feebly that it did not seem to her 
that Mr. Dan was just the kind to go to war. 

“Why not, I’d like to know?” cried Herbert. 

“He never used to fight like other little boys when he 
was a child.” 

“Don’t follow he won’t fight like a man, now he ain’t a 
child and the biggest war on earth is on,” said Herbert. 

He pushed his chair back’ abruptly and ran up the back 
stairs. He was to take an early train to the city the next 

* morning, and had some preparations to make. Dan came 
in while he was putting studs in a clean shirt. 

“Get your kit ready. Ill be with you,” Herbert said 
gayly. 

“You don’t know.” 

“Yes, Ido know. Say, Dan!’’ Herbert when alone with 
the other man called him Dan familiarly. 

Dan looked at him. The ghastly pallor had gone from 
Dan’s face and his fresh color returned, but his eyes were 
tragic, full of shrinking horror. 

“Don’t you let on to your ma what you let on to me. 
No need of pretendin’ you’re crazy to go—lots of men 
ain’t. It ain’t goin’ to be no peach of a job and anybody 
with sense knows it, but he don’t need to say so. You'll 
fight if you have to. You know that.” 

Dan flushed. ‘Of course I will.’ 

“Don’t I know it? The trouble with you is you’re 
fightin’ now before you’re drilled or know a darned thing 
about it. You jest say you'll fight if you’ve got to, and 
don’t go round lookin’ as if you didn’t want to; and leave 
the rest to Almighty Providence and me.” 

Herbert chuckled as he put in the last stud. 

“What are you laughing at?” asked Dan. 

“Why, that sounded jest like the Kaiser, that’s all; and 
I don’t set up to be no Kaiser. All I set up to do is to fight 
him and what he stands for—and I’m goin’ to do it!”” He 
looked keenly at Dan. “So are you too!” he said. 

Dan nodded, and his young face looked strangely con- 
fident, as if the courage of the other had been contagious. 

Next morning Herbert went to the city, and all day Mrs. 
Glynn worked over her son’s outfit. Dan kept closely at 
home. He read and smoked a good deal. Herbert returned 
rather late, equipped with glasses. He was radiant. 

“Say,” he announced to Dan, who met him in his little 
runabout, “‘I never knew before what it was to really see. 
I’ve been a darned fool not to get these glasses before.”’ 

“Suppose they get smashed?” 

“T’ve got three pairs just alike. 
goin’ between ’em all. 
all going to take 
aim at my specs 
first thing, any- 
how. They might 
if they knew how 
much fight I’ve 
gotin me. Ain’t 
I growed sence 
mornin’, Dan? 
Lord, I feel like 
a giant! I’ve got 
glasses,and I ain’t 
got corns, and the 
lack of one and 
the havin’ t’other 
goes a long way 
to making a man 
think he ain’t a 
fightin’ character. 
Lord, I’d face 
Golia’h and knock 
him into thé mid- 
dle of next week !”’ 

Dan laughed 
faintly. 

SUA Toi Tee ibs 
laugh, but I’d do 
it!’ said Herbert. 

“Do you think 
you can pass 
now?” 

“You jest hold 
your hosses_ till 
about this time 
day after to- 
morrer. I’ve got 
to have to-morrer 
off too. I’ve gota 
little work to do.” 

“e What? ” 

‘““Never you 
mind.” 

Herbert got his 
day off, and spent 


Reckon I can keep 
I don’t guess the Germans are 


it in his room. The next day he went down to the village, 
and returned triumphant. He had passed. Margaret 
Glynn called him into the south room, where she sat sewing. 
Dan was smoking in the little conservatory which opened 
out of it. 

“Well, I’m off, Mis’ Glynn!” said Herbert; and stood 
soldier-wise, his glasses reflecting the light. 

She stared at him, incredulous. She paled a little. She 
was fond of the boy, who had grown to be a man in her 
home; and his attitude toward her son roused all the 
gratitude in her nature. 

“How did you manage?” 

“Doctor Wadsworth said he guessed I might have a try 
at it, anyhow.” 

“Doctor Wadsworth is always glad to get on the other 
side of other people. Did you have your eyes tested again?”’ 

“Yes ma’am!” 

“And passed the test?”’ 

“Passed A 1 with these glasses.” 

“T’ll see to it that you have things—things that I am 
getting ready for Dan too,’ said Margaret Glynn. There 
was respect in her voice. 

That night Herbert dined with her son and herself. “‘If 
you are to be a comrade of my son’s in camp it is time to 
make no distinctions here,” she said. 

“Thank you, ma’am,”’ replied Herbert. 

His table manners were excellent. Herbert’s English 
was not unexceptionable; but many great soldiers have 
not been remarkable for knowledge of even their native 
tongue. After dinner, at Margaret’s request, Herbert sat 
in the library and smoked with Dan while she sewed under 
the electric lamp in the south room. 

“Say, old chap, how in thunder did you manage the 
test?” whispered Dan. He looked better. His voice was 
steady. Herbert grinned. ‘“‘Never you mind. I passed!” 

Nobody ever knew that Herbert had memorized the eye 
chart during a night and day. He considered that a bit of 
knowledge better kept to himself. Excellent as the glasses 
were, he had not dared quite trust them; but his pes 
though he was uneducated, was reliable. 

Luckily the two were in the same company and barrack 
in camp. They were not often seen together. Herbert kept 
himself to himself; and Dan made many friends naturally 
among the officers and the privates from higher walks of 
life. Herbert worked hard, and was underestimated. He 
did not resent the new nickname which was soon fastened 
upon him because of his pretty girllike face and small size. 
When Herbert heard the boys call him Mayflower he smiled 
imperturbably. Dan took it in a different fashion. He 
flushed and was suddenly silent. When next he saw Her- 
bert alone he touched upon the subject. 

“Say, Herb, do you mind the boys’ calling you May- 
flower?”’ he asked. 

“Not a bit!” 


“Because if you do ” There was a strange expres- 
sion on Dan’s face. Herbert regarded him curiously. 

“No need to get excited over that,’’ he said easily. 
“Keep your dander for the Germans. What do I care what 
they call me? I keep right on bein’ myself for the little I’m 
worth. 

“They can call me any old thing as long as it’s straight 
American; and Mayflower is, allright. Might have drawn 
the line at cornflower.”’ 

Dan eyed him anxiously. 

“Sure!” : 

The steady blue eyes gleamed through the spectacles at 
Dan, who realized, as always under that look of faithful] 
affection and encouragement, a strange stimulus. Dan 
seemed to be slowly changing his very nature. The com- 
mands of his officers were as nothing to him beside the 
subtler ones of his mother’s ex-farmhand. 

Dan thrived in camp. He had a splendid physique, and 
the life suited him. Whether he would have flagged had 
it not been for Herbert he did not know. Sometimes when 
among the boys and at his gayest the old horror—born of 
the dreadful and splendid mother of horror, imagination— 
came over him. Sometimes at drill it might have mastered 
him had he not met the other eyes, blue and steady behind 
the spectacles. 

Herbert was not thriving, not physically. There was a 
strain of bodily weakness in him, though he was soul- 
strong. He caught a severe cold and was threatened with 
pneumonia. He endeavored to escape notice, but his cough 
betrayed him, and he was sent to the hospital. He escaped 
pneumonia, but while he was running neck and neck with 
it the tragedy happened in camp. A sentry was shot at 
his post one night, and the murderer escaped. The sentry 
had been one of Dan and Herbert’s company. His bed 
had stood next to Dan’s. 

The sick man was free from any chance of pneumonia, 
yet far from well when he heard the news. 

The nurse who told him could not understand his eon- 
sternation. He had expected some, of course, for the whole 
camp was shocked, but he had not expected quite such an 
effect as this. 

“My God!” said Herbert May, and sank back on his 
pillow. 

‘“Was Lee anything especial to you—any relation? Did 
you know him before you came here?”’ asked the nurse. 

“Never set eyes on him!” replied Herbert weakly, and 
had a coughing spell. 

The nurse summoned the doctor, who found Herbert had 
a slight temperature. 

“What ails you, Mayflower?’’ he asked facetiously. He 
was a very young man. ‘You hadn’t a speck of tempera- 
ture this morning.” 

“T’m all right. I want to get up.” 

“You stay just where you are, Mayflower, my son.” 

“T want to get 


” 


“Sure.” 
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Herbert shad Back, and his Eyes Flashed With Menace. “You Speak Like That Again and You Won't be 
Tickled Most to Death,’’ He Said in a Hard Voice 


“Get up noth- 
ing! I’llhave you 
sent to the kitchen 
and sweat your 
cold off scouring 
pots and kettles 
if you don’t lie 
still.” 

The kitchen 
was the penance 
of the camp for 
all committers of 
small peecadillos. 
The kitchen ap- 
pealed to Her- 
bert. Itspelleda 
way out of a diffi- 
culty for him. 
“Wish you would 
send me there!” 
he muttered. 

“T’ll send you 
to the guardhouse 
if you are so keen 
on the kitchen,” 
said the doctor 
jocosely. ‘‘ Here, 
drink this, May- 
flower, and bloom 
in your bed till I 
say you may get 


out of it.” 
Herbert lay 
back. He could 


do nothing else, 
but he was wild 
with dismay. The 
desire to get well 
and out of the 
hospital was 
(Continued on 
Page 109) 


\ K 7 HATEVER designation the great war 
may havein history no one will ever deny 
that among other things it is a war of 
contrasts. It provides the amazing spectacle of German 
and Turk lying down together; of ancient foes like Eng- 
land and France lined up on a common battle front of 
freedom; of American troops under arms marching through 
the streets of London; of industry reborn and society 
transformed. But no contrast, not even the flowering of 
thrift amid the ruins of colossal war expenditures, is so 
striking as the welding of waste and conservation. Of all 
the strange bedfellows of war, these are the strangest. 

From time immemorial war has spelled destruction. Yet 
out of the vast vortex that to-day engulfs men, money and 
materials, there is coming a tremendous lesson in economy 
that will make peace more efficient and more orderly. The 
salvage of war has been reduced to a precise science and is a 
definite and inseparable part of army operations in the field. 
The hand that destroys is the first to renew. Here you 
touch the least-known of the many activities that go to 
make up the stupendous business of war. 

Again, you get the example of a powerful war machine 
that began with almost nothing. The first salvage was 
casual and depended in the main upon the initiative or 
enterprise of individual officers. Now it is a full-fledged 
war-office department, with a complete and far-reaching 
organization all its own and dedicated solely to rehabilita- 
tion. It saves the British Government millions of dollars 
every year, and points at the same time a moral that 
nothing else could so forcibly impress. It is another Cin- 
derella of the service—once rejected, even abused—that 
has developed into one of the permanent benefits of the 
huge conflict. 

In former wars the human being was about the only 
thing regarded as redeemable. While there was life there 
was always the proverbial hope that the fighting man 
could be saved and possibly restored to some usefulness. 
As to arms, ammunition, equipment, food and stores of 
all kinds, the attitude was different. Why waste time on 
supplies that could be renewed? Everything spoiled or 
damaged went into the junk heap and was buried or 
burned. This is one reason why war became the one real syn- 
onym for waste. Topreachreclamation on any kind of scale 
was almost unsoldierly—it sank to the basely commercial, 
though neglect invited the inevitable post-bellum scandal. 

But that state of mind existed when war, as compared 
with present-day operations, was on a pygmy scale. With 
a host equal to half the entire population of the United 
States called to the colors in all the nations involved, and 
with an average daily outlay of $160,000,000, governments 
are inclined to try to snatch a few fagots from the titanic 
fires. The British efforts in this direction have created an 
agency of reconstruction that is a marvel of administration. 
The legend of the pig squeal phonographed in Chicago’s 
Packingtown to prove that the pork barons waste nothing 
has a real parallel in the economies now practiced with 
army food alone. 


Waste Replaced by Thrift 


URING the first six months of the war—or even longer— 

there was terrific waste. In the circumstances this was 

a very natural occurrence. With food and equipment the 

whole effort of the War Office was concentrated on one 

ambition—to fill stomachs, to clothe bodies and to arm 

hands. In the mad rush to stem the German advance 
there was no time to think of economy. 

You had only to go to any one of the mobilization depots 
in England when Kitchener’s first hundred thousand were 
being raised to find out 
that the British Govern- 
ment was looked upon 
by both the civil and 
military population as 
the Lady Bountiful. 
When battalions moved 
away from Salisbury 
Plain, or one of the other 
great training camps, 
nearly every house 
within a radius of fifteen 
miles was equipped 
with not only one or 
more army blankets but 
army food and stores of 
all descriptions. When 
scores of men went home 
on leave their rations 
were drawn by the 
quartermaster sergeants 
justthesame. This food 
went to the garbage heap 


Specimen of Special Money 
Paid to German Prisoners 
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or to the camp followers. When an economically disposed 
officer remonstrated with his men about the ungodly waste 
the invariable reply was: ‘‘The government is rich and 
can afford it. Why worry?” 

Curiously enough, the first sense of saving manifested 
itself where there was the greatest destruction. This 
means that it began in France. It is not surprising also 
that it started with the Scotch, whose heroism under fire 
is equaled only by their thrift behind the lines. Instinct 
made the Highlander shy at the immense waste. He was 
not so keen as his English mate to discard a slightly soiled 
kilt or a damaged coat. His example was contagious, 
because, when all is said and done, thrift is a habit easily 
acquired. 

Originally only guns and rifles were salvaged. The 
time-honored method of disposing of the débris of battle 
was to assemble it in huge piles and set fire to them. They 
proved to be costly bonfires. Along in 1915 began the 
practice of segregating the wreckage of the battlefields and 
hauling it back to so-called dumps. The uniforms were 
taken out and sold for rags at $250.a ton. Only the brass 
buttons were retained. Practically all the other refuse 
was destroyed. 

One day the quartermaster general to the forces, 
Lieutenant General Sir John S. Cowans, had an inspira- 
tion. He said to himself: ‘‘If these uniforms are worth 
$250 a ton to the junk man they ought to be worth a good 
deal more to the army. Let us try to restore them.” 

As a result only actual rags went to the ragman and the 
near-rags were sent to Paris to be restored. Out of this 
grew the great Paris Ordnance Depot, which to-day 
employs nearly four thousand women on salvage and 
saves the British Government in actual money more than 
$12,000,000 a year. 

Such was the beginning of British army salvage on any 
kind of organized scale. Long before 1915 had rounded 
out its twelve months of blood and disaster there was a 
salvage squad in every army unit. The work has grown 
steadily in scope and energy. To-day, almost before the 
flame and fury of battle subside these squads are on the 
battle ground gathering up abandoned steel helmets, rifles, 
belts, haversacks, bayonets, shell cases, unexploded bombs 
and grenades, clothes, leggings, shoes; in fact, every scrap 
of stuff that can be transported. 

All this equipment is thrown into motor trucks or wagons 
and hauled behind the lines, where it is sorted out by indi- 
vidual items, loaded into freight cars and sent off to the 
various bases, to be reclaimed there or sent on to England 
to be salvaged. Everything must be redeemed or yield the 
British Government some return as junk or raw mater al. 
Only the dead remain where they fall. They alone are 
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the unsalvaged. Formerly all the shoes to be 
salvaged were shipped to a certaiu port in the 
north of France; the uniforms, blankets, kilts, 
underwear and rubber boots were overhauled in Paris, 
and most of the ordnance went to England. As the litter of 
battle grew in volume it became necessary to increase the 
salvage depots, until there were three shoe-saving stations 
and half a dozen ordnance-reclamation establishments in 
France and in England. A small army had to be recruited 
for this work. 

With the development of the salvage idea naturally 
came a definite organization for its conduct. The physical 
end is under the immediate direction of Army Service 
Corps officers who in civil life were engaged in some kind 
of business. The rank and file are enlisted men invalided 
out of active service or unfit for fighting by reason of 
physical disability or overage. For two years each army 
in the field had a salvage head and the entire work was 
supervised by the quartermaster general to the forces, 
who had a ranking representative at General Headquarters 
in France. « 


A Business of Huge Dimensions 


HE scope of salvage reached such a point—its financial 

turnover represented many millions of dollars and the 
number of articles retrieved grew to an almost incredible 
total—that it has developed into what the British officers 
would call a separate show: that is, a complete and self- 
sustaining branch of,the army. 

The whole salvage institution is now under the control 
of a salvage board composed of the quartermaster gen- 
eral to the forces; the surveyor general of supply, whose 
acquaintance you made in the first article of this series 
and who is the general provider of the British armies; the 
master general of ordnance; the minister of munitions, 
and two commercial members. Here, as elsewhere through- 
out the whole army organization, you get the inevitable 
link with practical business. This board is the supreme 
court of salvage and sits on all matters of policy and admin- 
istration. With the exception of the two commercial 
members every man on it is a direct and extensive benefi- 
clary of its operations. 

You can see the whole scheme of salvage set forth*on 
one of the huge charts similar to those that outline the 
strategy of supply and transport and their allied activities. 
Once more you have the helpful pyramid indicating every 
step of a vast business system. 3 

The apex of the pyramid is the salvage board, whose 
voice and interpreter is a director of salvage installed at 
the War Office. In the nature of his executive duties he 
corresponds with the director of supply and transport, 
who is housed under the same roof. Under him are five 
deputy directors of salvage in England, each one in 
charge of a separate department. Their opposite numbers 
in the field are called controllers of salvage. There is one 
with every army unit overseas, whether it be France, 
Saloniki, Egypt, Africa or Mesopotamia. In other words, 
the sun never sets on the British reclamation program. 

The first and most spectacular department in the gen- 
eral organization deals with collection and field sorting. 
This is the unit that hovers on the fringe of battle and gets 
on the job before the smoke lifts from the hard-fought 
field. Its function therefore is battle salvage. In order to 
understand the whole reclamation process it might be well 
to explain here that there are two separate and distinct 
kinds of salvage: One is battle salvage—which deals with 
the débris of actual fighting and includes all trench mate- 
rials, such as wood and iron, shell cases, guns, rifles, equip- 
ment, clothing, tools 
and other stores, that 
have been damaged in 
actual fighting; the 
other is the so-called 
normal salvage, which is 
materials, such as empty 
packing cases, gasoline 
cans and other articles, 
that never reach the 
battlefield. 

As you examine this 
salvage system you find 
it reverses the procedure 
of supply and transport. 
With food and motor 
trucks, for example, you 
begin at the point of 
production and follow 
the commodity straight 
to the Front, where it is 
destroyed or consumed. 
With salvage, on the 
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other hand, you begin with destruc- 
tion or damage and retrace your steps 
to restoration. 

All advanced salvage depots—here 
again you find ‘the parallel with the 
supply-and-transport organization— 
have a double function: The undam- 
aged equipment is cleaned on the spot 
and returned immediately to the 
issue stores. The damaged goods are 
sent back to the base depots for re- 
newal. This comprises what might 
be called the field-salvage organiza- 
tion. 

The next department deals with 
second sorting. A damaged belt or 
haversack easily repairable might be 
discarded as useless in the routine at 
the advanced base and thrown into 
the junk heap. In order to put a 
check on carelessness the stuff is sub- 
mitted to a second inspection. If 
there is the slightest chance for sal- 
vage it goes to a home repair shop 
located in England, where if classed 
as absolutely hopeless it lands among 
the scrap and is distributed by the 
controller who deals with raw mate- 
rials. You can see from the work of 
this department that the salvage or- 
ganization lets no possible piece of 
salvageable material escape. 

The work of the third section is concerned with trans- 
port, classification and distribution of articles to be repaired 
and of the scrap, metal and materials. It seems that all 
the goods to be salvaged land in England and are distrib- 
uted to the proper factories and depots. It is in constant 
communication with the War Office as to its needs and as 
to available ports, because all army shipping is constantly 
up against the eternal problem of tonnage. 

Here, however, there is not the usual hectic scramble for 
space, because the quartermaster-general’s ships, which 
go over laden with food and ordnance stores, are employed 
to bring the salvage material back to England. There are 
no empty hauls. The task therefore is to fit the 
returning ship to the port nearest the reclamation 
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British Troops Gathering German Rifles After a Battle 


is kept on every group of items salvaged. It must yield a 
profit in renewal or it is sold as junk or employed as raw 
material. The word “ profit”’ in connection with salvage has 
a more or less elastic definition. It may mean an actual 
money margin or its equivalent in time or labor saved in 
getting the article fresh from a factory. 

When you reach the fifth and final sub-pyramid in the 
salvage organization you are in contact with one of the 
most significant of all its ramified activities, for here you 
reach the plans for demobilization. You find outlined on 
paper the stages by which the enormous armament of war 
will be transferred to the uses of peace in the shortest and 
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depot to be used. Here is the way it works: The 
deputy director of salvage in charge of the third 
section is informed by wire from France, for 
example, that fifty eighteen-pounders are to be 
salvaged and await shipment. 


The Profits of Salvage 


HE deputy immediately gets in touch with the 
master general of ordnance, who naturally asks 
if they are worth repairing. If he is told that they 
are he then consults the state of work at ordnance 
depots. He may find that he can squeeze the guns 
into Woolwich Arsenal, and therefore instructs the 
deputy director of salvage to have them shipped 
there. 
The next phase in the organization is the all- 
important wing that deals with statistics, over- 
head cost and accounting. A complete set of books 
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most efficient fashion. To look at 
only one angle, when the war ends 
England will find herself owning hun- 
dreds of thousands of cannon, large 
and small, and many millions of rifles. 
How to convert all this metal into 
plowshares will be the great problem. 
Much of this procedure is secret, of 
course. For one thing, however, it 
is planned to utilize the returning 
armies to bring this immense mass of 
material home with them. 


Small Beginnings 


HE reason is obvious. Just as 

soon as peace comes the average 
British Tommy is likely to throw away 
his gun and say to himself: ‘‘This 
war is over. The devil take the equip- 
ment. I am going to beat it back to 
Blighty!’ Blighty, as most people 
know, is the soldiers’ slang term for 
England. 

The big meaning of this demobili- 
zation salvage plan is that salvage 
will not end with the war. 

As a matter of fact it will just 
begin. It is a hint of that mighty 
conservation of all resources that_ 
will make Great Britain a new world 
industrial power. 

Having seen the outline of the salvage system, you can 
now go into the field and watch it at work. No branch of it 
is more imposing than the Paris Ordnance Depot. Here 
you get a very striking illustration of the growth of salvage 
as well as some idea of the immense financial profit that 
accrues to the British Government. 

This depot began asa dump for mud and blood spattered 
overcoats, riding breeches, blankets and kilts. To-day it 
reclaims millions of articles of wearing apparel and equip- 
ment every year, is organized like a huge business and saves 
John Bulla sum greater than the net profits of a full-fledged 
American trust. I went to this depot one day last 
autumn. Before I passed through its carefully 
guarded gates the whirl of hundreds of sewing 
machines smote my ear. The place literally 
hummed with industry. 

Freight cars were being shunted back and forth 
in the yards. Army trucks loaded with clothing 
rattled in and out. 

When the luncheon whistle blew thousands of 
women streamed forth to get their déjeuner. I 
could not help realizing that this completely 
equipped establishment, vibrating with energy, 
grew out of a pile of battle salvage and dealt with 
the by-products of war. 

The Paris depot, and in organization it is typi- 
cal of all the other large salvage stations, is in 
charge of a once-retired colonel—a ‘“‘dugout,”’ as 
such a man is called—who has come back into the 
service, like thousands of his comrades. Too old 
to fight, he is doing his part amid the din and dust 
of the waste of war. Having encountered the 
stench of more than one reclamation depot I can 
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truthfully attest the fact that it requires more courage, 
certainly a stronger staying power, to work there than to go 
over the top. 

All the articles to be salvaged are sent in special trains 
straight from the base depots behind the lines to the Paris 
depot. There are two stages of sorting: The stuff is first 
dumped into huge open sheds, where a motley assortment 
of Frenchwomen do the overhauling. Practically all the 
labor is recruited from the immediate neighborhood of the 
depot; it includes the wives, sisters, mothers, grandmothers, 
and sometimes the great-grandmothers—for the French- 
woman’s labors end only with the grave—of soldiers. The 
scene in one of these great sorting houses is as amusing as the 
air isstuffy. You canseea wrinkled French woman with her 
head done up in a shawl and wearing the tunic of a sergeant 
in the Royal Medical Corps. The old lady is usually very 
proud of the Red Cross on her sleeve. Another ancient 
dame is swathed in the folds of an army overcoat, still 
spattered with the mud of Flanders, while the third may 
be seen attired in the closely buttoned-up coat of a member 
of the Royal Flying Corps, which she has exhumed from 
some foul-smelling heap of soiled uniforms. 

These women throw the repairable articles into portable 
bins, which are trundled off to the cleaning rooms, whence 
they go to the various reclamation divisions. As I have 
already intimated, the articles come straight from the 
battlefields and, like the wreckage in a mechanical-transport 
casualty park, are eloquent, if odorous, evidence of the life- 
and-death struggle in which they have figured. 


Steaming Little Travelers in Kilts 


VERY article has a separate department in charge of a 

subordinate officer who has an adequatestaff. The Paris 
depot is unique in the fact that it is the one salvage place 
where every square inch of material that comes in is re- 
claimed or used insome way. The only things not salvaged 
are the body vermin, which are slaughtered. I speak of ver- 
min—no well-regulated salvage station is complete without 
them—because the Paris depot specializes in kilts, which 
are the favorite stamping ground for the little travelers. 
This is in no sense a commentary on the Scotch, who regard 
cleanliness as the next best thing to their proverbial godli- 
ness, but because the many folds in a kilt provide a safe 
and snug retreat for the pests. 

Aside from the war on vermin—they are steamed out— 
the whole kilt renovation is a picturesque performance. 
Every Scotch regiment has its own particular tartan, which 
has some distinguishing stripe, check or color arrangement. 
After the skirts are overhauled they are sorted out by 
plaids. The sergeant in charge—a battle-scarred veteran 
of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders—knows every 
one of the many Scotch tartans, and piles them up by 
regiments as they come in. 

To get down to practical facts. A new kilt costs, on an 
average, $5.50. It is repaired, renewed and sent back as 
good as new for exactly fifty cents. When a kilt is not 
redeemable it is cut up in pieces and used to line overcoats. 

No feature of work at the Paris depot is more animated 
than the reclamation of fur and sheepskin coats and leather 
jerkins worn by the motor-transport chauffeurs.. During 
the first winter of the war thousands of these sheepskin 
coats were used. They soiled so easily and became infested 
with so much vermin that the leather jerkin was substi- 
tuted and has been found 
to be much more practical 
and sanitary. These coats 
and jerkins are placed in 
huge wooden drums, into 
which sawdust is thrown 
generously. The drums 
are rolled by machinery 
and the dirt and other 
impurities literally dashed 
out of the garments. It 
mixes with the sawdust 
and is removed with it. 
The sawdust is then used 
for fuel. Five thousand of 
these garments can be 
cleaned every day. The 
number of leather jerkins 
cleaned during six months 
last year,was exactly 298,- 
612, which represented a 
saving in money to the 
British Government of 
more than $500,000. Since 
the depot was established 
700,000 jerkins and 300,- 
000 sheepskin coats have 
been cleaned and restored. 
I might add that the reno- 
vated jerkin and fur coat 
are much sought after by 
the British Tommy be- 
cause they are softer and 
more wearable than new 


garments. Overcoats, or greatcoats as the British call 
them, are a big item at the Paris depot. During the six 
months preceding my visit exactly 304,193 had been 
redeemed. If the government had been compelled to buy 
these at first hand and at the army vocabulary or cata- 
logue price they would have cost $2,375,000. These coats, 
turned back to the army at one-half this price, represented 
a net money saving, therefore, of more than $1,000,000, 
with all overhead cost deducted. 

When an overcoat is beyond repair for a soldier it is 
dyed gray or black and served out to the Chinese, East 
Indian or Egyptian labor battalions, or to the prisoners 
of war. 

At this depot I saw a pile of German topcoats, captured 
during a big advance, which were being salvaged. Eventu- 
ally they will cover the backs of Hun prisoners, who will 
get the surprise of their lives when perhaps their own gar- 
ments will be issued to them by their foes. Such is the 
irony of war! 


The retrieving of clothes—the so-called service dress, - 


which includes jackets, trousers and riding breeches— 
opens up a fresh vista of well-organized salvage. All gar- 
ments are divided into three classes: The first, which is 
designated A, is for garments of the first class—that is, 
uniforms that can be worn by soldiers in training or behind 
the lines; the second class, catalogued as B, includes gar- 
ments not so desirable, which are to be used by men in the 
trenches; and the third class—C—comprises the work 
clothes for men engaged in building roads or in any of the 
numerous manual-labor jobs in field or camp. 

The supervision of this work required skill of a very high 
order. In charge of the whole job is a Scotch civilian who 
in civil life was head of a huge clothing establishment in 
London. Under him is a corps of trained French fore- 
women who classify the garments. With very deft fingers 
they stitch the class labels on the garments as they come 
by for inspection. 

In this clothing department literally thousands of needles 
fly every day. The women are paid by piecework and, 
being French and therefore thrifty, they are in a constant 
contest with time. In order to speed each other up these 
models of industry work in friendly but highly profitable 
rivalry. The woman with the fattest check for the week 
is indeed the envy of all her co-workers. 

The clothing output is in keeping with the production 
of the other departments. The average number of tunics 
or jackets overhauled during a six months’ period has been 
approximately 202,000. If John Bull had bought these in the 
open market at the regulation vocabulary price they would 
have cost him $729,000. By turning them over to the gov- 
ernment on a basis of half this price the saving is $364,500. 
With riding breeches and trousers the saving is correspond- 
ingly large. : 

Another huge item of salvage relates to army blankets 
of all kinds. During one period of six months, 1,555,803 
blankets of all kinds were salvaged. Originally they rep- 
resented a cost to the army of $3,889,505. Turned in to 
the government on usual half-price schedules they showed 
a saving of $1,944,752. Horse blankets renovated at the 
rate of 160,000 every six months, and representing a 
saving of more than $300,000 during that period alone, are 
merely an incident in the blanket department. Each 
year of the past two years the Paris depot has salvaged 
an average of 20,000 pairs of gloves, 60,000 cardigans, 
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130,000 pairs of woolen drawers, 120,000 shirts, 41,000 
towels and 200,000 woolen undervests. 7 i 

A complete follow-up system is in operation in every 
department. What is called a workroom-provress return 
for the week is issued every Thursday morring. On this 
sheet you can see the number of garments dis pate ic”, the 
wages paid, and the exact cost per garment o/ every item 
salvaged. You find out, for instance, that the exact work 
cost per garment of salvaging 140,000 pairs 0! pantaloons 
was ninety-seven centimes, or about twenty cents. On the 
same sheet I observed that the cost per garment of salvaging 
8629 kilts was 297 centimes, or about sixty cents. So it 
went. The total of garments of all kinds handled was 
805,312, and the average wages bill for each article was 
about seventy-five centimes, or only fifteen cents. 

Now take a final look at the books of the Paris depot 
and you discover that after deducting all expenses, includ- 
ing civilian labor, cost of material, coal transport, rent, 
machinery and wear and tear, the profits for one period of 
six months were $5,232,540. This average was more than 
sustained during 1917, when the total estimated saving for 
the year was about $12,000,000. One unromantic but use- 
ful item on the income side of this salvage ledger is rags. 
Every six months this depot sells not less than 500 tons at 
$250 a ton. 


Tremendous Savings in Rubber and Leather 


SIDE from this huge saving in actual money the recla- 
mation at the Paris Ordnance Depot—before the gov- 
ernment established its wool control—had a very decided 
effect in keeping down the price of wool. If the British 
Government had been required to go into the open market 
and buy the millions of woolen garments represented by 
the number salvaged, there would have been a very appre- 
ciable increase in the price of the raw material. 

In Paris you can also see the rubber-salvage factory. 
Thisis run entirely on its ownaccount—that is, separate and 
distinct from the ordnance depot that I have just described. 
This plant has a peculiar significance because rubber these 
days is almost as valuable as jewels and every ounce of it is 
carefully conserved. The chief items salvaged are thigh 
boots used in the trenches, capes, coats, and ground sheets 
upon which the soldiers sleep. : 

The usual story of economy is repeated here. A pair of 
rubber boots that at wholesale cost ten dollars in London 
are redeemed here for sixty cents; a salvaged cape that . 
cost five dollars is turned out as good as new for fourteen 
cents. You get a hint of the real saving effected in rubber 
when I tell you that before the Paris rubber factory was 
started the British Government got a bid from French 
contractors to restore thigh boots at eight dollars a pair! 
That was the lowest bid sent in. 

Last year this depot salvaged 450,000 rubber boots 
alone. It is in charge of a temporary officer who took a 
three months’ course of instruction in one of the largest 
rubber factories in England and who later established a 
school of instruction for the hundreds of women employed. 

After clothing, the item of personal wear that represents 
the largest amount of salvage is shoes. The British Gov- 
ernment not only makes its shoes—since the outbreak of 
the war 24,500,000 pairs have been issued—but it has gone 
into sole saving on a tremendous scale. The shoe salvage, 
which began very modestly at a northern French port, has 
grown to such an extent 
that the original plant now 
has a huge branch in the 
East End of London. 

Both of these plants 
have the same system of 
operation. The French es- 
tablishment, however, has 
elements of distinct human 
interest. It employs more 
than a thousand French 
and Belgian girls, who sing 
as they work despite the 
ungodly smell that comes 
from the battered foot- 
gear, plastered as it is with 
the mud of road and trench 
and sometimes filled with 
rotten straw or the old 
socks which the weary 
marcher has stuffed in to 
ease his aching feet. 

All shoes in the army 
arrive at the salvage de- 
pots in sacks. When you 
see the contents dumped 
out you ask: “Is it hu- 
manly possible to repair 
this foul mass of tattered 
leather?” But it is—and 
in amazing fashion. 

To begin with, the sus- 
ceptibilities of the average 
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ELEN, Margery 
and I had our 
breakfast next 


morning of coffee and rolls 
served in the sunny window 
of the sitting room by Mrs. 
Gavin, our caretaker. During 
the preceding evening, while 
our khaki-clad Jack had been 
with us, we had thought of 
nothing but the hideous gap 
his pending departure for 
France would make in our 
family circle; but now that he 
had gone back to camp we had 
time to face the concrete prob- 
lems the war had evolved 
for us. 

It had been the first night 
we had spent in our own home 
for nearly a year, and this was 
the dawn of a new sort of ex- 
istence. Heretofore we had 
taken no thought of the mor- 
row or, for that matter, of to- 
day. When we opened the 
house in the autumn we simply 
telegraphed to a firm of pro- 
fessional house cleaners to 
come, with theirvacuum tubes, 
their rotary sweepers, their 
acids and varnishes, and get 
the place ready—usually at a 
cost of about three hundred 
dollars. Then we sent on 
ahead five or six servants, in- 
cluding the cook, to preparethe 
way, and arrived, indue course, 
in a perfectly ordered and 
well-running establishment. 

When we returned from six 
weeks in Paris or London our 
motor met us at the dock, I 
found my dress clothes laid 
out in their customary place, 
and dinner was served by the 
butler and thesecond man just 
as if we had not been away at 
all. But now there was to be 
no butler and no second man. Our resolution taken the 
afternoon before was to be put to the test. Would Helen 
beable to manage it? Or, if she could manage it, could she 
stand it? However, I saw no weakening in her face as I lit 
my cigarette and glanced at her across the table. 

“You had better send for René,” she said, smiling. 
“The sooner you tell him he must go the better. I’m 
going downtown to engage a cook.” 

In spite of Helen’s cheerfulness I realized what giving 
up her motor would mean to her; how physically depend- 
ent upon it she had become. I hated the idea of my wife 
hanging on to a strap in the street cars while the boors in 
the neighboring seats ignored her sex. Besides, how could 
Margery, with her many social engagements—she was 
coming out this winter—possibly manage to get along 
without it? And if we lost the peerless René, could we ever 
find another treasure like him? No; I would find some 
other and less drastic economy! 

“Helen,” I said, ‘I’ve been thinking it over, and I feel 
that it would be bad business for us to give up René. We 
couldn’t replace him. Probably we can cut down on some- 
thing else that 3 

But Helen had risen to her feet with a gesture of finality. 

“No, John,” she interrupted; ‘‘that has been decided, 
once and for all. It’s a matter of conscience. I shall not 
keep the car this winter.” 

“Anyhow,” I urged feebly, “‘you might as well run it for 
a few days while you are getting settled—say, for a week. 
It seems foolish not to, you know, when it’s standing right 
there round the corner in the garage.” 

She shook her head. 

“T don’t want to begin using the motor. I don’t trust 
myself. If I once started I mightn’t want to give it up. 
Let me have ten cents for the bus, please!”’ 

“You’re a brave woman, Helen!’’ I answered. ‘Well, 
here’s your dime!”’ 

“You'll need a chore man, daddy,” volunteered my 
daughter as my wife drew on her gloves. ‘“‘The house is 
like an ice chest.”’ 

“Didn’t we have one—an Italian?” I inquired. 

“Yes,” answered Helen. “I think Mrs. Gavin can find 
him for you. If you can’t get hold of him you might start 
a fire in the furnace yourself.”’ 


I KINGS XIX, 11-19 


My lousehold=By Arthur Train 
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Something Was Happening to the Indicator! Aha! The Black Arrow Had Moved. 
Jumping Ahead Like a Taximeter! 


I said nothing. Why not? If Helen could go downtown 
in the bus, surely I ought to be able to start a fire! But 
my heart was filled with more than mere misgivings. 

“Well, what is Margery going to do?” I inquired lightly. 
“What’s her particular bit?’’ 

“T think Margery had better go over the linen and 
china and see if there is any of it left,’’ replied her mother. 
“After that she can collaborate with Mrs. Gavin in get- 
ting lunch.” 

I bade my wife farewell at the front door and, having 
turned Margery loose among the china, sought the where- 
abouts of our choreman. But Mrs. Gavin had not seen 
Angelo that morning and was ignorant of his place of 
abode. 

We had occupied our house for nearly twenty years, but 
only once before did I recall having descended to the lower 
regions presided over by that being so singularly misnamed 
the useful man. At any rate, I had always looked upon 
him as anything but useful—a fiction, a frill, a foolish 
concession to the unwillingness of the modern domestic to 
do any real work. 

“Now,” said I to myself, with a growing sense of virtue, 
of mastery of my own soul, ‘‘we’ll begin to go at things in 
the right way—thoroughly, from the ground up.”’ 

The cellar stairs were dark and I had to reascend to the 
kitchen to procure a candle. 

“You'll spoil yer beautiful clothes,’”’ warned the solicit- 
ous Mrs. Gavin. ‘‘ You’ll get ashes all over yerself!”’ 

“You don’t know me!” I retorted. ‘It’s no trick to 
make a fire! Why, when I was a boy I always ” But 
she had vanished into the mysterious distances of the 
laundry. 

Our cellar seemed curiously unfamiliar as I stood with 
the candle elevated above my head, and dim noises from 
the street outside gave me the feeling of being immersed 
in an Egyptian tomb—like a helpless Rhadames without 
his Aida. A multitude of pipes of every size and crooked- 
ness writhed round a complicated apparatus which I felt 
reasonably confident was the furnace. Dust lay thick 
everywhere and scattered pieces of coal endangered my 
equilibrium at every step. 

Timidly I opened one of the doors. It was choked with 
ashes and cinders. Curse the dago! I must clean out the 
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grate beforeI could start 
the fire. I shall not 
describe the agonizing 
scene that followed, but at the 
end of a grueling half hour, 
reeking with sweat, and my 
hair, mouth and eyes filled 
with dust, I exultantly laid in 
the furnace a lot of news- 
papers and kindling and put 
on a shovel or two of coal as a 


starter. [then discovered that 
I had no matches; and as it 
did not occur to me to make 
use of the candle, which I had 


stuck on the coal bin, I was 
obliged to ascend to the kitchen 
again. 

Mrs. Gavin controlled her 
features with difficulty. 

“Have you turned on the 
water, Mr. Stanton?” she 
asked innocently. ‘‘Youknow 
it’s a hot-water furnace.” 

I hadn’t known it was a hot- 
water furnace. If it had not 
been for that missing match I 
might have burned the bottom 
off the boiler or blown the 
whole thing through the roof! 

“Of course I shall turn on 
the water!” I replied haugh- 
tily, receiving the match box. 
““What did you suppose I 
would do?” 

“There’s an indicator too,” 
she continued vaguely. 

“Oh yes, of course—an in- 
dicator,”’ [repeated helplessly. 

Down inthe darkness among 
the pipes I discovered at least 
five different handles by which 
I thought the water might be 
let into-the furnace. One by 
one I turned them, without 
result. Apparently there 
wasn’t any water. Perhaps it 
wasn’t a hot-water furnace 
after all! ThenI found a curi- 
ous little valve, and on moving it received an answering 
gurgle, followed by arush. Water! It was like finding it 
in the Sahara! 

With the fast-dying candle I now searched for the indi- 
cator. I did not know what it was supposed to indicate, 
but I dared not disregard it. Yes; there it was, right on 
top of the furnace. Lifting the candle, I perceived that it 
had two hands—a red one and a black one. The red one 
pointed through the accumulated dust of ages to the num- 
ber 100, while the black one apparently had its affections 
permanently affixed upon zero. 

Meantime the water continued to run. Where was it 
running to? A furnace, like a human being, must have a 
limit to its capacity. I began to be worried. Suppose the 
water, having flooded all the hidden veins and arteries of 
the furnace mechanism, were now leaping gayly over the 
top of some tank or basin, to come presently pouring down 
the stairs, bearing Mrs. Gavin along with it, like a female 
Charlie Chaplin. Why had I ever tried to start the fur- 
nace anyway? I reversed the handle of the valve. 

I was now just about where I had started, after the 
elapsing of an hour. Then I said to myself: 

“Stanton, you have lived in this house twenty years. 
This furnace has kept you lukewarm in winter and made 
you swelter in spring and autumn. You would have suf- 
fered—perhaps died—without it. You need it in your 
business. You cannot economize on it without reckless 
extravagance in doctors. It is the axis of your domestic 
sphere. 

“Hither you or it must be master here! This is a test 
of character. Light that fire—or be forever disgraced in 
your own eyes and those of Mrs. Gavin.” 

Meantime that furnace was sitting there with its mouth 
wide open and its tongue in its cheek. I glared back at it 
resentfully. The indicator was still immutable. Then 
suddenly it dawned upon me that the water had run out 
of the furnace as fast as it had run in. I must prevent it, 
somehow. Down on my hands and knees I went until I 
found another handle, back of the damper. It yielded to 
my touch. Again I turned on the water. A clucking 
sound became audible. Something was happening to the 
indicator! Aha! The black arrow had moved. Cluck- 
cluck! It was jumping ahead like a taximeter! Presently it 
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pointed to 100, like the other arrow. I leaped upon the 
valve and shut off the water. At last! 

My hand trembled as I closed the furnace door and lit 
the fire. Was it fatigue, was it excitement, or was it 
spiritual exaltation? I believe that it was the last. Care- 
fully adjusting draft and damper, I climbed the stairs to 
the kitchen. I had the feeling of being a real man. I was 
the boss—the owner—of that furnace. No one could give 
me any back talk about furnaces—hot water or otherwise— 
again! No chore man could put anything across on me. 

Mrs. Gavin seemed to have gone out, but as I emerged 
from the shadows of the passage I came face to face with 
an enraged and malevolent Italian—Angelo. 

“Who you fell’ dat getta my job?” 


I have described my encounter with the furnace—ac- 
curate in every detail—in order that the reader may fully 
appreciate the parlous state of my ignorance of the physi- 
cal mechanism of my own life. I had been utterly helpless 
in my own house. If anything, no matter how trifling, 
went wrong with the gas, electricity, plumbing, heating or 
elevator, I had to tell the butler to send for a gas fitter, 
plumber, steam fitter or electrician. 

Emerging from that cellar, I had to admit that Angelo— 
like Gunga Din—was a better man than myself. I did not 
know how to turn the water on or off, or the gas and elec- 
tricity, though the Commissioner of Gas, Water and Elec- 
tricity was an intimate friend of mine. I was ignorant of 
the whereabouts of the gas meter and the electric meter, 
and I did not even know whether I had a water meter or 
not. I had no idea where the tank was—or if I had one. 

I had never asked the price of coal; how much was 
ordered;. or how much, in fact, I got. I paid my bills 
without question. The coal man, the woodman, the ice- 
man, the milkman, the butcher, the grocer, the baker, and 
even the dry-goods man, could have sent me in bills to any 
amount for undelivered goods, and I should have paid 
them cheerfully. : 

My faith in the honesty of my fellow man above 
Forty-second Street might not have been able to move 
mountains; but I am sure it was worth thousands—to 
somebody. Yetin business I watched with an eagle eye the 
well-dressed gentlemen with whom I dealt and took noth- 
ing whatsoever on faith. As a business man I was from 
Missouri; as a householder in a great metropolis I was a 
simple-minded yokel. 

Down in my banking office the people in my employ 
obeyed me with a jump, and received the ‘‘sack”’ or the 
““hook’’—whichever is the correct technical substantive— 
for the slightest incivility or carelessness. In my equally 
expensive and no less important establishment uptown 
my men servants did not hesitate to show by their de- 
meanor what they thought of me and my suggestions—I 
cannot refer to my remarks as orders—as to how they 
should spend their time. 

They had every other afternoon and evening out; they 
arrived at the house in the morning just in time to officiate 
at breakfast at nine o’clock; and 
their chief function seemed to be 
to stand in the front hall and 
hand me my hat and stick, after 
which they probably dawdled 
away the morning smoking in 
the pantry, reading the maga- 
zines or glancing through Burke’s 
Peerage. The female domestics, 
though better workers, were no 
less exacting than the men in 
regard to time off. 

Inever knew exactly how 
many there were; but I know 
that on pay day the size of the 
check Miss Peterson had to draw 
always deeply affected my hap- 
piness. When, on the occasion of 
our annual migration to New- 
port, they left the house in a 
body to go to the train, their 
numbers suggested a parade of 
the Daughters of the Revolution. 
A silent and ominous antagonism 
characterized their deportment. 

No one of my family ever en- 
tered the kitchen or exercised any 
authority there. The cook or- 
dered all the meals. We did not 
give orders to hér. We assumed 
a placating attitude, fearful, as 
it were, lest we might be dis- 
charged if we incurred her dis- 
pleasure. As a man of financial 
affairs I was regarded as a suc- 
cess; as the head of a domestic 
household I was worse than a 
joke. And my wife, considering 
that the home is supposed to be 
woman’s sphere, was as bad as or 
even worse than I was. 


Our house was run independently of us, not by us—and 
hardly for us. We were simple ignoramuses, totally unfit 
to assume the management of our own domestic economy, 
just as I had shown myself to be-with regard to the furnace. 
YetI had mastered it; and, if I had, there was hope that 
it might not be too late for us to assume the responsibilities 
of ordering our own meals and managing our own affairs. 

Since the day I wrestled with that furnace I have some- 
times thought that the Government to which I owed my 
allegiance was really no better prepared to cope with the 
practical possibilities involved in its being one of the family 
of nations than I was as a householder. If at any time a 
burglar had seen fit to enter my home he could have held 
me up at the point of his gun and relieved me of my valu- 
ables without the possibility of resistance. 

I knew that New York had its quota of burglars, but I 
had no burglar alarm, no firearms and no watchman. If 
the burglar had come, and I had survived his visit, next 
day I should have hired a private patrolman and purchased 
a revolver; but the burglar would have had things all his 
own way for the time being. Like myself, Uncle Sam had 
been quite content to be a good business man, and in his 
family life had been entirely too easy-going. 

My gymnastics in the cellar necessitated changing my 
clothes and a thorough washing up; so it was nearly lunch 
time before I could send for René. For eight'years he had 
been a family institution. He had taken Margery to school 
in the morning and returned for her at one; had borne me 
downtown to my office at nine-thirty and called for me at 
five; had carried Helen out to luncheon and on her con- 
stant shopping excursions; and in the evening had trans- 
ported us to the theater, to the opera or to dinner. The 
little car was kept rolling all the time. None of us set foot 
to the asphalt if we could help it, and meantime we had all 
gained substantially in weight—particularly my wife. 

“René,” I said apologetically, ‘‘I have some bad news 
for you. Mrs. Stanton and I have decided that we ought 
not to keep the motor this winter. We have got to make 
some sacrifices, and we feel that the car is such an expense 
we shall have to let you go.” 

I was very sorry to lose our lame chauffeur. We were all 
devoted to him, and for that reason had found him another 
place and paid him half wages during our absence. But, 
though I knew my friend, with whom he now was, to be 
anxious to continue his services, I was afraid René would 
show some resentment. He merely smiled regretfully and 
touched his cap, however. 

“T understand, m’sieur,’”’ he answered in‘a sympathetic 
tone. “‘I am sorry, of course. But when all the world has 
gone mad, que voulez-vous? We must all suffer—eh? We 
must all make our little sacrifices. And, vraiment, m’sieur, 
you do not need a car in the city. There are very many 
taxis. By and by, when the war is over, I shall come back 
to m’sieur—perhaps.” 

“T hope so, René,’”’ I replied, touched by his manner, 
“But none of us can tell. We may never have our car 
again. Here is the check for your half wages.” 


“If I Can Reduce My Servants’ Pay Roll by Three Hundred and Seventy:Five Dollars=Qver Seventy 
Per Cent—I Ought to be Able to Do Something With the Butcher’s and Grocer’s Bills”’ 


January 5,1918 


T held out the slip of paper to him, but he hesitated. 

“Non, non, m’sieur!”? he exclaimed in half protest. 
“How can I take the money when I come not back to you? 
It was to be a—what do you say ?—a, bonus, if I returned. 
And now I do not return. 

“Non, m’sieur, I cannot take it.’’ 

“But, René,” I insisted—‘“‘how ridiculous! It was a 
contract. The money is yours. I have no right to it. I 
shall be very much displeased if you do not take it. So 
will madam. I mean it.” 

René fingered his mustache. 

“Tt is very kind of you, m’sieur,” he said simply, “but 
if I take it it will be only because of my country. Each 
month I send all but a few dollars back to France—all I 
can spare. Keep half, then, m’sieur, and buy for me a few 
of those bonds of Liberty—that bind all the Allies together. 
Yes, m’sieur, you shall invest for me here half of this 
money, and half I shall send to France.” 

“You are a good fellow, René!” I cried, holding out my 
hand. “Very well; I will do as you say. But don’t forget 
us! Sometime, when you are not busy, come round and let 
us know how you are getting on.” 

I stood on the front steps and watched him, through the 
slight mist in my eyes, limping down the street until he 
turned the corner in the direction of Third Avenue. Surely 
the war had done something for René—something for all 
of us! 

In the hall I met Margery, her hair a-fly, her hands 
black with dust, and an expression of horror, mingled with 
amusement, upon her face. 

“Dad,” she announced, ‘‘there’s hardly a piece of china 
that isn’t nicked! And as for the glass, I can’t seem to find 
more than a few odd pieces of each kind. It was a new set 
last year!” 

“Never mind,” I answered, slipping my arm. through 
hers. ‘‘There’ll be all we shall need. I guess we won’t do 
much entertaining this year. I like variety anyhow. What 
are we going to have for lunch?” 

“Canned oxtail soup,” she laughed. ‘‘Scrambled eggs 
and grapes. What’s the matter with that!” 

“Nothing,” I agreed. ‘‘And the sooner I get at it the 
better satisfied I shall be.” 

“You know, this picnicking is rather jolly,’ continued 
my erstwhile dainty daughter. “It’s lots of fun doing 
things oneself. . . . Hello! There’s mother!” 

She sprang to the front door and swept it open with a 
curtsy. } 

“Come right in, mum!”’ she mimicked. ‘‘Shure an’ the 
missis’ll be tickled to death to see yez! And lunch is after 
being ready on the table this quarter of an hour!” 


“Well,” remarked Helen as, a few moments later, we 
drew round the board presided over by Mrs. Gavin, “I’ve 
got a cook!” 

“How much a month?” I inquired. ; 

“Forty dollars,’’ she answered triumphantly. “And we 
used to pay Julia seventy-five! Besides, this one will come 
without a kitchen maid, and that 
means a saving of thirty-five dol- 
lars a month more!” 

“Great business! What other 
victories have you achieved?” 

““A parlor maid, a laundress 
and a chambermaid—for thirty 
dollars a month each.’ 

“Instead of MY 

“A butler at eighty, a second 
man at sixty, two laundresses at 
forty, a parlor maid, two lady’s 
maids and two chambermaids, at 
thirty-five each.”’ 

““Helen!’’ Istammered, aghast. 
“Do you seriously mean to tell 
me that you can run the house 
with four servants instead of 
eleven?” 

“T do! Of course we'll have 
to close up one of the bedroom 
floors entirely, and two of the 
three sitting rooms. I may even 
leave the furniture covers on in 
some places. You won’t mind, 
will you? It will cut the house 
almostin half. Fourservants can 
handle it easily. 

“Anyhow, most of the seven 
others were what you always 
called ‘dog’—‘side,’ I believe, 
is the English equivalent. 
Of course I don’t mean to claim 
that your bells will be answered 
so quickly, or that you’ll get 
French cooking, or that I won’t 
have to keep you waiting some- 
times when you want me to go 
out with you in the evening—I 
shan’t have any personal maid, 
you know; but think of the 
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saving—a hundred and thirty dollars a month as against 
five hundred and five!”’ 

““And the food they would have eaten!’’ I added with a 
glow of satisfaction. ‘‘Heaven knows what quantities!’ 

“That is another matter,’ remarked my wife judicially — 
“one I shall have to look into. But if I can reduce my sery- 
ants’ pay roll by three hundred and seventy-five dollars— 
over seventy per cent—I ought to be able to do something 
with the butcher’s and grocer’s bills.” 

“*Who can find a virtuous woman?’” I murmured 
admiringly, “‘‘for her price is far above rubies.’”’ 

My wife threw me a grateful smile. 

“We shall probably have our ups and downs,” she 
admitted. ‘‘Mrs. Russell has been having a terrible time. 
You see, she kept her whole staff of domestics and cut 
down the kitchen table to almost 
nothing. She insisted that it was too 
much trouble to try to get new serv- 
ants. And this morning, when the 
butler gave notice and so did the cook, 
she was so paralyzed with fright that 
she told them to go ahead just as they 
had before.” 

“That’s a fine way to get behind 
the Administration!’’ I retorted in 
disgust. ‘‘What do you hear of other 
people?” 

“All cutting down or living in 
hotels. The employment offices are 
full of domestics looking for places— 
evenmen. I didn’t have any trouble. 
Our chief difficulty is going to be 
about the supply bills. . . . John, 
you look tired! What’s the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing,” Tevaded her. “It’s 
allright. Feeling our journey a little, 
I guess. Then Ihave had my talk with 
René—and I built a fire in the fur- 
nace.” 

“T’m so glad you did,” she replied. 
“The house was too cold.” 

“So am IJI,”’ I muttered, but for a 
different reason. 


When the new servants, in due 
course, made their appearance I was 
unable to observe any difference be- 
tween them and the old. It is quite 
true that it took our one maid some- 
what longer to serve dinner than it 
had our butler and second man; but 
personally I felt much more at ease 
than when every mouthful I ate was 
being watched and criticized by the 
imposing gentlemen who had hitherto 
condescended to pass me my food in 
return for their board and lodging, in 
addition to a monetary consideration 
almost as large as my paternal grand- 
father’s salary had been as a clergy- 
man. 

Moreover, as the days passed I did 
not notice that the meals were any 
less abundant or appetizing than be- 
fore. Like most men, I cared nothing 
for variety. What I wanted was solid 
food, well cooked. And this I had in 
plenty; in fact, after the lapse of a week I asked Helen 
whether she was not rather extravagant in her providing. 

Seriously, I had not noticed any particular change in our 
manner of living, except a few trifles, such as that after 
the soup we now had fish or meat, salad or dessert, instead 
of all four; that when we had chops they did not wear 
pantalets; and that our desserts lacked the architectural 
magnificence and Cinquecento ornamentation that had 
previously characterized them. 

“Extravagant?” answered Helen, opening a drawer and 
handing me a little pile of slips. ‘Perhaps I’ll get the 
ordering down finer as we go along. As it is, we are living 
on about a third of what we used to spend. Most of it 
went on the kitchen table; but there was a tremendous 
waste on our own. I suppose you’ve noticed that we don’t 
have very much left over when we get through? No? 
Well, Julia’s idea—the idea of most cooks in big houses, I 
guess—was that the serving of a luncheon or dinner was 
an esthetic affair. How the table looked was just as im- 
portant as how the food tasted. 

“For instance, she always served a complete circle of 
lamb chops, no matter how many of us were going to eat 
them; and the roast beef or saddle of lamb had to be big 
enough to look well on the dish. Quantity was an end in it- 
self; it was part of a properly ordered meal. And we always 
had meat twice a day and fancy fruits from the grocer. 
Haven’t you missed them?” 

“Missed what?” I asked. 

“The meat and fruit.” 

“Haven’t we been having them right along?” 

Helen could not repress a smile. 


“What is the use of keeping house for a man anyway,” 
she exclaimed with assumed peevishness, ‘‘ when he doesn’t 
care two cents whether the table is pretty or not, or whether 
he eats steak or baked beans!” 

“But I’m crazy about beans!” I replied. 

“Then you ought to be perfectly satisfied,’ she laughed. 
“You’ve had them three times this week!” 

“T am,’ I answered. “I don’t want anything better. 
And that fillet of sole you gave me last night A 

“Flounder, at sixteen cents a pound!” she interrupted. 

“But, Helen,’ I protested with sincere admiration, ‘how 
did you know how to doit? You who’ve always been used 
to the best of everything and have hated to have anything 
to do with servants, or even to go into the kitchen!”’ 

She looked at me quizzically. 


“Oh, John!"’ Murmured Helen. “‘Don’t You Think You Might Get a Little Tired of a 
Woman Quite So Competent as All That?’’ 


“John,” she said, ‘you don’t think I’m an absolute 
fool, do you? Don’t you suppose that I—and all rich 
women—have always known that we did not eat simply 
in order to satisfy our hunger and keep ourselves strong 
and well—but for appearances? It didn’t take any brains 
to realize that. The food served in the dining room has 
always had a decorative quality—just like the linen and 
silver and china. And there was a convention about it 
also. There had to be a certain number of courses. Why, 
I never used to sit down to lunch, even by myself, without 
having some sort of hors d’ceuvre, soup, an entrée, salad 
and dessert! You don’t imagine I thought I needed them, 
do you? Now tell me: What do you have for lunch 
downtown?” 

““A slice of roast beef and a cup of coffee.” 

““Wxactly!’’ she retorted. “You eat what you need to 
satisfy your appetite, and no more. Well, we women used 
to eat the kind of food a seventy-five-dollar cook thought 
she ought to prepare and an eighty-dollar butler would be 
willing to serve without losing his self-respect. Can you see 
old Chatterton serving aslice of roast and a cup of coffee?”’ 

I couldn’t, by any stretch of my imagination. 

“No,” I admitted; ‘‘nor can I imagine him eating a 
lunch of just roast beef and coffee! I am sure he never 
condescended to touch anything but paté de foie gras and 
vintage champagne.” 

“Pretty near it! I’ve been studying our old market 
books. You probably won’t believe it, but in one month 
last year we ate in this house over one hundred and fifty 
pounds of roast beef and a hundred dollars’ worth of fruit!” 

“You say we ate it?” 


“Why yes; 
doubtfully. 

“Helen,” I adjured her, ‘don’t fool yourself! We didn’t 
eat it; we were just charged for it!’’ 


I suppose we must have,” she answered 


Down at the office I timidly recounted to my partner, 
Lord, some of the high lights of our recent domestic rev- 
olution. : 

He listened with only polite interest, intimating that I was 
way behind the times. It appeared that most people of our 
means had also awakened to the absurdity or at least the 
high cost of table dressing. 

“Don’t talk to me about it, old man,” he begged. 
“Honestly, it makes me ill! I’ve just figured out that this 
blooming hidebound conventionality about eating has 
cost me over fifty thousand dollars in 
the last ten years. How I wish I had 
it now!” 


That is what the first jar of the 
present earthquake did to the Stanton 
ménage, to my partner and to num- 
bers of my friends. It has jarred us 
harder than some other people, be- 
cause it has actually reduced our in- 
comes. We have been forced to cut 
down. It is far less to our credit than 
to that of those who have done so 
voluntarily, for the sake of helping 
the starving millions of Europe or of 
buying Liberty Bonds. But, what- 
ever the reason, it is a good thing. 
Waste in food is the most wasteful of 
all waste, for the reason that it is con- 
stant—three times a day, year in and 
year out. 

Even before the present campaign 
for domestic economy instituted by 
the Food Administration, tremendous 
saving had been going on as far back 
as 1915-16. I am credibly informed 
that last winter New York City’s 
refuse had been reduced by thirty- 
three per cent, and that the official 
scavengers found they could get 
through their work two hours earlier 
each day! 

Hotels and hospitals that had paid 
considerable sums to have their swill 
taken away found it a substantial 
source of income. The unseparated 
fats had lined the garbage pail with 
gold! 

The war has set everybody thinking 
about things that the Europeanstudied 
and systematized, as a matter of 
course, centuries ago. The French- 
man, the Italian, the German and 
the Englishman long ago discovered 
that for the worker it is, in general, 
easier to. save than to increase one’s 
earning capacity and that a careful 
adjustment of expenditure to needs 
in daily life would, in due time, bring 
comfort if not wealth. We in America 
waste billions every year—that is to 
say, we spend billions upon many 
things we could go without if necessary, and of which we 
now avail ourselves to excess. 

But even the appalling size of these wastes, which Lord 
showed me one afternoon at the office, did not bring home 
the wastefulness of American life as much as the saving 
that Helen had achieved in my own house. I realized, at 
last, the reason why thrift on the part of the mistress of the 
household is lauded throughout the pages of Holy Writ. 
I suppose the original respect paid to the wealthy was due 
to the belief that riches could only be attained by industry 
and thrift, and that the rich man, to that extent anyhow, 
was a virtuous citizen and one to be proud of. Down under 
our hides, even if we won’t admit it, we still have some- 
thing of the same feeling—always, of course, conceding 
that millionaires, as a class, are a parcel of crooks, 

Crooked or not, however, we have always insisted that 
the rich man should spend his money freely—perhaps in 
order that we might get some of it. The “‘tightwad”’ywas 
and is our national detestation. On the stage the close- 
lipped stingy financier always went to jail, and the lavish, 
roistering young spendthrift was played up as a hero. It 
was considered a sort of duty for the rich to be wasteful. 
Lavishness was felt to indicate a sort of spiritual superiority 
to lucre. 

One may be inclined to doubt whether the millionaire 
who floods the Tenderloin with champagne shows as much 
contempt for his money as he does soulful appreciation 
of what it can buy. One is tempted into somewhat foggy 
metaphysics in pursuit of the alluring desire to give the 
devil his due in this respect. But, anyhow, we all do hate 
a mean man. 
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Well, the war has made us discriminate between mean- 
ness and thrift. Thrift is the prevention of waste; mean- 
ness is saving for oneself alone. But war is waste ‘“‘elevated 
into a religion.”” They say at the Rockefeller Institute 
that the cost of the present war for one week would stamp 
out tuberculosis all over the world forever! 

All of us are now educated to the tremendous results 
that can be effected by slight economies on the part of the 
individuals composing a nation of a hundred million people. 
Thanks to Mr. Hoover, we dream dreams and see visions— 
of mountains of sugar and rivers of milk—all created by 
our mere abstinence from one cup of tea or coffee a week. 
After all, it doesn’t require a great deal of imagination. 
Multiply almost anything by one hundred million and we 
are quite naturally left gasping. 

One hundred million loaves of bread takes, in the mak- 
ing, a powerful lot of flour—which might be sent to the 
Allies. The war has jarred that into the heads of a lot of 
good people who never thought of it before. More than 
that, it has brought home to everybody a startling concep- 
tion of the tremendous latent power for saving—which, 
after all, is the equivalent of production—possessed by 
the American people. And, because it is so easy to accom- 
plish a gigantic result by the simplest means, everybody 
ought to start in, as a matter of course, to help. 

As a result, thrift is going to be elevated to its ancient 
niche among the cardinal American virtues. Of course, 
with some this will be due to mere self-interest. When 
eggs are too high people go without omelets. But princi- 
pally it will be due to the nation-wide recognition of the 
fact that waste is wrong—and under present circumstances 
a crime! , 

The amount of stale bread thrown away daily in New 
York City reached into the tons. The only reason for this 
was that more bread was baked than was needed. 

So it was with everything that was served by the piece. 
The cook always sent up at least one extra chop—for 
looks. If she ordered ten pounds of roast, the butcher— 
presuming upon her good nature or relying upon her 
connivance—sent her twelveand a half or thirteen. It was 
cut in the kitchen and served in the dining room. People 
helped themselves to two slices because one slice didn’t 
seem enough, though two were obviously too much. Pie 
was cut into huge segments in the pantry before it was 
passed. Housewives habitually served twice as much of 
everything as was necessary in order to earn the proud 
title of ‘‘liberal providers.’’ Puddings, more than half the 
time, were sent back to the kitchen only partly consumed. 
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Nothing in metropolitan centers ever reappeared upon 
the dining-room table, once it had been taken away. I 
speak, of course, of establishments where a number of 
servants are employed. These servants ate and still eat 
five or six meals a day, without any restraint upon their 
power of consumption. They began with a heavy break- 
fast, between seven and eight o’clock in the morning, con- 
sisting of tea and coffee, hot bread, eggs, bacon, oatmeal, 
jam and fruit. At ten or half past they had and have a 
second or supplementary breakfast of bread, milk, coffee 
or tea—‘‘Just a bite, you know, madam!”’ 

Dinner at twelve sees the kitchen table groaning under 
the burden of the chief or third meal of the day—soup, 
roast meat or fish, vegetables, tea, coffee and milk, cake, 
pie, pudding, jam, preserves, fruit. Along about two-thirty 
the famished domestic is moved to avert starvation by a 
fourth resort to the larder, and a secondary luncheon of 
tea, coffee, milk, lemonade, cake, the remains of the pie 
and the fruit, and any unconsidered trifles from upstairs 
that may have been salvaged by the butler or parlor maid. 

Thus they are enabled to endure the pangs of hunger 
until five o’clock, when the regular supper is served, fol- 
lowed by another—or sixth—meal at nine or ten o’clock, 
just before the friends go home, consisting of everything 
that is left in the house which they have previously over- 
looked. 

To meet these useless and extravagant demands, cooks 
are accustomed to order huge quantities of raw and canned 
foods, which, in addition to being.a temptation to waste, 
constitute an equally strong one to dishonesty upon the 
part of those employees who, though they share in the gen- 
eral gastronomical privileges below stairs, live out and 
have others less fortunate dependent upon them at home. 

How well I remember discovering in our area our cook’s 
aunt—a massive lady from Galway—with a basket hardly 
concealed beneath her shawl, in which were a fourteen- 
pound roast, a milk-fed Philadelphia capon, several pack- 
ages of tea, sugar and coffee, various jars of preserves and 
cans of table delicacies and a handful of my best cigars! 
But that is long since past and quite by the mark. 

The war has brought up mistress and servant alike with 
a jerk. My sober guess is that, in the section of New York 
City between Fifty-ninth and Ninetieth Streets and Fifth 
and Madison Avenues, not fifty per cent of the mistresses 
of households knew what their servants had for dinner, or 
how many persons sat down to table in theservants’ dining 
hall—including followers, brothers, sisters, aunts and cous- 
ins just over or temporarily out of a job; how many times 
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a week meat was served in the kitchen; what proportion 
the bills for the maintenance of the help [!] bore to the 
total cost of keeping up the establishment; or whether the 
price of flour was five dollars or twenty dollars a barrel. 
Well, they know now—some of them! 

Ladies who have always assumed that it would be indeli- 
cate to refer to a pot roast or a rump steak now daily visit 
their ice boxes and direct the activities of their cooks. The 
régime of the Queen of the Kitchen is over, unless she is 
one of Mr. Hoover’s anointed. It is a paradox of interest 
that in some households employing a large number of 
servants, where from five hundred'to one thousand dollars 
a month is spent for food supplies alone, the monthly 
budget has grown steadily less, with the advance in prices, 
since our entry into the war. 

The reason is not far to seek. Where heretofore there 
was no restraint upon the cooks, now, for the first time, at 
least some attention is being paid to the quantity of supplies 
ordered, their quality and cost, and the use to which the 
remnants of food left over from each meal are put. One 
lady tells me that the moral effect of her nodding to the 
cook in the morning is enough to save her about ten 
dollars a day. If it saves ten dollars in money, what must 
that nod save toward the flour and sugar we must send 
to starving France and Belgium? 

This is highly encouraging as far as it goes; but, so far — 
as I have observed, only a small minority of people of my 
acquaintance—unless their incomes have been reduced— 
have materially cut down their scale of living. Those who, 
like myself, have been compelled to do so have bowed to 
necessity; but I know of but few of my friends who are 
reorganizing their households and enforcing genuine domes- 
tic economies in order to buy Liberty Bonds or give the 
money thus saved to war relief. 

They are, no doubt, buying Liberty Bonds and giving 
generously to war charities, but they have not reached the 
state of mind in which they feel called upon to endure dis- 
comfort, or even to inconvenience themselves in order to 
furnish additional money for the support of the Govern- 
ment or for relief work. The earthquake simply hasn’t 
jarred them enough. It will take something hotter. 

We saw the same phenomenon in times of peace. Rich 
women who believed that Christ measured the value of 
giving by the sacrifice involved, and taught that to save 
one’s soul it might, in some instances at least, be well to 
sell everything one had and give the proceeds to the poor, 
were entirely satisfied to continue to roll round in their 

(Continued .on Page 106) 
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ROCTOR BILLINGS had called me over 
P to the bank the first of that week; and 
. the minute I went in I knew there was 
something on, he was so terribly polite and 
polished. You could quite often tell that one way that 
something was coming—good or bad. You very likely 
didn’t know which. But that was the one way he had of 
warning you—of showing his feelings in any way. When 
he was extra polite—look out for something! 

He sat there a minute or two, putting another gold- 
engraved cigarette in his holder. Then he showed me the 
cut flowers on his desk. 

“Orchids,” he said. ‘I’m trying them in my conserva- 
tory a little. Aren’t they good?” 

I guessed then it was something pleasant he had to tell 
me. And right after that it came out. 

“You know what I think?” he asked me. 

““No—what?”’ said I, waiting for him. 

“T think I’m going to take up that option.” 

“What option?” 

“That one on your stock.” 

“For that million dollars!’’ I said, stiffening up. 

“Yes,” he said, very cool and calm. “I think now I can 
get us both our million dollars for that stock.’ 

“Go on!’’ I told him. 

ce Yies.?7 

“* Apiece?”’ 

“ Yes.’’ 

“How?” said I. 

““That Universal Motors combination they’re forming— 
just as I thought they would,” he went on, explaining. 
“They’ll take in one motorcycle company if they have the 
chance.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T have had it from headquarters,” said he—‘“‘from New 
York. Our same people are running it—Magnus & Com- 
pany, the ones who financed us. You know that, of course. 

“‘And I believe,” he said, ‘‘if you and I manipulate it as 

it should be done—if we stand out together we can get our 
million apiece for our stock here. If we want it now!”’ he 
said. 
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“Tf we want it!” I said. “Oh, no; we don’t want it! 
You don’t; do you, boy?” said I, slapping him on the 
shoulder. 

He took it like a little man. He even smiled a little. 

“Yes, I think I would take it,” he said, taking his 
cigarette holder out of his mouth slowly. 

“Oh, no! We don’t want it,”’ said I. ‘‘Cripes—if I saw 
a million dollars for that stuff of mine,” I said, ‘‘I’d grab it 
and run down the road so fast you couldn’t see me in a 
month for dust.” 

““And I think, in addition,” Billings went on, making 
another smile, ‘‘I could get you placed at a big salary in 
the motorcycle end of the company. I’d drop out, of 
course, when they left town here.” 

“Where'd they go?” said I. 

“To Detroit, Isuppose. They’d want to fit it in with the 
rest of the plant. There’s where the money would be for 
them—on saving on the overhead costs and the agencies.” 

“Look,” said I; “‘wouldn’t they want to pay it out to 
us in stock?” 

“Not to me,” said Billings. ‘‘Cash only!” 

“Same here!’’ I said. ‘I don’t know anything about 
that other thing. You wouldn’t know what you got hold of 
any more than fishing at night.’ 

“Shall I go ahead then?” 

“You bet you shall!” said I. 

I was feeling my oats pretty well when I went out 
through that waiting room that morning—that old private 
cooler where Proctor Billings had them wait for him to see 
them. And the pictures of the sheep. I had to smile, 
thinking of everything, going out. 

But I struck a snag right away I’d never dreamed of — 
with Polly. . 

“What do you think of this, Pol?” I said. “Eh? A 
million dollars in cash—if we can get it! And we might at 
that! What would we have thought five years ago? Great 
business, eh?” 


“‘Great,”’ she said, getting excited. ‘‘I-I’m 
awful glad you’re going to get it, Bill. I-is it 
all to be in money?” 

“Tt will be if we take it.” 

“That—that’s fine,’”’ said Polly, brightening up a lot. 
“That'll mean you'll have a chance to get out and rest up 
for a while.” 

“Not so you'll notice it,” I said. ‘Not if what we want 
goes through. I stay with it—as manager.” 

“Oh,” said Polly, pulling off. “‘Then I don’t care about 
it. It don’t interest me.” 

“Don’t interest you!”’ said I. f 

“No,” she said. “It don’t mean anything to me—a 
million dollars—any more; only a lot of figures. We've 
got all the money we want—long ago, and more. What I’m 
interested in is you. What I thought was you were going 
to stop for a while.” 

“Well, [guessnot!’’Isaid. ‘‘IfIcanhelpit. Whyshould 
I? I never felt better in my life. I’m as fresh as a daisy.” 

““Why—why should you?” said Polly, firing up again. 
“Well, if you lived with yourself you wouldn’t have to 
ask that question. You're all to pieces,” she said, her voice 
getting sharp. ‘‘ Your digestion’s gone. Your nerves are 
jangling all the time. Why wouldn’t they be? U-up all 
hours of the day and night, at the factory. O-out every 
day and half the night, eating heavy meals at that Lem- 
bach’s. You can’t stand it. Nobody can. You’re different 
entirely. You’re like a bear with a sore head. Nobody can 
look at you but you get up and want to bite them.”’ 

“T must be a nice thing to live with, according to you.’’ 

“You are,” said Pol. ‘‘And it’s a shame too,” she said 
after a while, ‘“‘when you’re naturally so good tempered— 
when you aren’t all to pieces! That’s why I wanted to 
jump up and laugh out loud when I heard it. I thought 
you were going to sell out for good.” 

“You laugh too quick,” I told her. 

“Bill,” she said, coming over and putting her arm round 
me. ‘‘You’ve been going too fast. You can’t doit. You 
don’t see it, but I do. You don’t want to get laid out, like 
Pase, do you—a chronic invalid?” 

“T’m not Pasc,” I said. 
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“No,” she said. ‘But you’re flesh and blood just the 
same—if you don’t think so. You can’t stand this always. 
I know; I ean see.” 

“T wish you’d stop giving out that moan about Pasc,’”’ 
said I, getting sore. “I’m sick and tired of hearing it. I’m 
not like Pasce in the slightest degree, and you know it. I’m 
no broken-down bag of bones.” 

“N-no,’”’ she said, hurrying it out. ‘‘You’re big ard fat 
and puffy. Just as bad the other way—just as bad 
exactly.” 

“Oh, piffie!’”’ I said, shaking her arm off, 

“There you go again!” she said. 

“Well, this hasn’t been done yet,” said I. ‘‘ Very likely 
it won’t ever be. The probabilities are we’ll stay right here 
and keep on going the way we are now.” 

“And as for going to Detroit,’”’ said Polly, “I wouldn’t 
stand for that, anyhow.” 

“You wouldn’t!” said I, staring at her. “‘ Well, drop it. 
It hasn’t happened yet!’’ And I got out. 

It made me pretty sore, what she said. But there was 
something in it. I was ugly lately. I felt worse all the 
time—like a vicious dog. 

“T don’t know what’s got into me lately,” I said. ‘‘My 
digestion’s all out of whack. I guess that’s it—all right. 
It must be. I’ll 
have to be a little 
more careful!” 

Two days after- 
ward I heard from 
Proctor Billings 
that our thing 
would probably go 
through—price and 
all. And the thirty- 
thousand-dollar-a- 
year job for me—if 
I wanted it! 

I felt pretty good, 
naturally. Istopped 
into Lembach’s for 
lunch, and I ate 
more than I ought 
to—grilled clams, I 
think it was; that 
was their specialty. 
Or something else 
pretty heavy. 
When I got through 
I had to go home. 
I had one of those 
headaches again. 

“T don’t see what 
it is, Pol,” I said 
when I got home. 
“T never used to be 
like this. My stom- 
ach seems to be all 
shot to pieces.” 

“You'll find out 
what it is,’”’ she said, 
“if you keep on 
going like this.’’ 

“You may be right,” I said, rolling. “‘Cripes!”’ I was in 
awful pain. ‘‘I’ll have to cut it out some, I guess. I’ll 
have to get out and eat simpler.” 

“T’d like to see you!” said Polly—‘“‘while you’re doing 
what you are now. I’d like to see you stop when anybody 
wants you to—anything! No, you won’t stopever. You'll 
do exactly what you please, without regard for me or any- 
body else. I-I’d like to pound you!”’ she said, getting red, 
clenching her fist. ‘I wish I was strong enough. I’d beat 
you into a thousand pieces—till you had some sense! 

“Oh, Bill,”’ she said, throwing her arms round me again 
and reaching up with the other hand, trying to feel my 
forehead. ‘‘Why are you such an idiot?” 

And I pushed her away from me. 

“Get away!’ I said. ‘‘Let me alone, will you? If 
there’s anything makes me tired it’s a woman pawing 
round you when you’re sick!” 

“Have it your own way,” said Polly, shutting her mouth 
together and leaving the room. 

“You bet I will!’”’ I said. And I turned my face over to 
the wall—and took it, for the next three hours! 

There were several days that she and I didn’t talk on 
that main subject to both of us. We kept off it. We 
always had, on things like that, since we’d lived together. 

“That’s one thing I won’t do,” said Polly, right after we 
got married. ‘‘ We won’t have any arguing going on in this 
house. We’re both too quick tempered. I didn’t marry to 
start a debating society. If anything comes up we can’t 
agree on we'll just drop it and cool off.”” And that’s what 
we always did, or she did—dropped the thing and cooled 
off, and kept her mouth shut. 

But this thing couldn’t be dropped. It came up all at 
once and it got going fast and had to be settled. Within a 
week Proctor Billings sent for me to sign up and confirm 
that option, that he could have my stock to hand over to 
those New York people. 7 
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“*I’d Have Got Out of My Grave,’ He Said, 


“Tt’s all right,”” said Polly when I told her what I was 
going to do—and her mouth tightened up. ‘I could stand 
for it, I suppose, all but one thing!” 

“What?” 

“Going out to Detroit.” 

“Don’t be an obstinate fool. That’s one of the best 
parts of it for me—in a business way. I'll just be getting 
good and started when I get out there.” 

“T won’t do it, that’s all. I warned you beforehand,” 
she said, ‘‘and I won’t!” 

“You won’t, eh?” 

“No,” she said, tightening her lips again; ‘‘I won’t!”’ 

And we stood and glared at each other. 

“T won’t,’’ she said—and her face got white, starting 
round her mouth. “‘I told you I wouldn’t and I won’t. I 
won't pull everything up again and move—the third time 
in six years—way out there.’ 

And I didn’t say anything for fear I’d be sorry. 

“Oh, Bill,’’ she said, almost crying. ‘Just when we got 
started so well here! When the children have got their 
little friends! In three years Junior will be allready to go 
to Yale with all the rest of the boys.” 

“And what else?’’ I stood and asked her. I could see 
there was something besides that; that this was only 


excuses—the way women do—covering up the main thing. 
“What else?” 

“No, sir,” shesaid, getting kind of hysterical. ‘‘I-I won’t. 
I-I won’t go to Detroit—and you won’t go either! If I’ve 
got to bury you—if you can’t take the money they offer you 
and get out and rest, I’d rather stay just where we are and 
keep the business. I’d rather bury you here, where I’ve got 
friends, than out in Detroit, where we haven’t got any!” 

“So that’s it,” Isaid. ‘‘That’s what’s on your mind.” 

“VYes—yes it is,” she said. ‘‘If you want the truth, I’m 
worried to death about you and you know it.”’ 

And then she kind of broke down. 

“Well, then, you’ve got to get over it,”’ I said, keeping 
away from her. I was going to break her of that if I could. 
“Because if I’m sick it’s mostly in your head. Cheer up!” 
I said. “‘ Your imagination’s got loose and is running away 
with you. I’m not going to die right off!” 

“Well, you wouldn’t want to be a half invalid all your 
life, like Pasc,” she said, easing up a little and staring. 
“‘ Just for nothing at all—just for rushing round and tear- 
ing round for more money—when we got the chance now 
to get out with more money than we will ever know what 
to do with.”’ 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘if that’s all the matter, just get it out 
of your head! I’m good for a long time yet.” 

“You don’t sleep decently, your digestion’s all gone, 
and you’re smoking all the time,” said Polly. “I know. 
You’ve got to stop it. You’re going too fast—just as poor 
Pase was. Only in a different way. You have been, faster 
and faster, every year since this started!” 

“Fast, your grandmother’s foot!” said I. 

“All right,”’ she said, her voice getting sharp again. 
“But remember what I say: If you go to Detroit you’ll 
goalone! I won’t, nor the children either! You can go and 
kill yourself if you want to. But I’ll stay right here with 
the children. You can’t budge me!” 
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“We'll see about that!” said I, breaking out again. 
“Not on your life,’ I said; “you don’t dictate like that 
to me!” 

So that next day I signed up and confirmed my option 
with Proctor Billings—who was to deliver it to the New 
York people. For he was putting through the whole thing — 
with my consent. He knew how. They didn’t know me 
in the transaction—those New Yorkers—practically at all, 
though they did promise me—with Billings’ consent—that 
five years’ contract as manager at Detroit of the motor- 
cycle end, that Polly was so rabid over. I went right 
along. I went over it with my lawyers and I decided that 
next day to go ahead under the old agreement—and take 
the new job at the same time. 

“We ought to hear from them—get the money—in a 
month,” Billings told me. 

I went home that night. I didn’t say anything to Polly, 
nor she to me, about that. I didn’t have to. We knew. It 
certainly was a rotten mess. And it went on that way for 
almost a week. 

We didn’t talk much on anything—she and I—just went 
on living, saying nothing, with this thing always between 
us. We wouldn’t either of us give way, I could see that. 
She was spunkier and more set than I was, if anything. 
Daytimes I was 
away from the house 
most of the time. 
But we slept to- 
gether in one bed at 
nights, just thesame 
as always, scarcely 
talking toeach other 
except when we had 
to—and saying 
nothing at all on this 
one thing we were 
both thinking of. I 
woke up one night 
and I thought I felt 
the bed shaking. I 
thought she was ery- 
ing to herself —with- 
out any noise. And 
then I made a mo- 
tion, and it stopped. 
Two nights after I 
thought I noticed 
the same thing. 

By this time, if I 
told the truth to her, 
I was kind of sick of 
it all myself. I was 
feeling kind of rocky 
anyway, and this 
row at home didn’t 
help much when I 
got to thinking it 
over. I was almost 
tired of my bargain 
already. It seemed 
tome Pollymight be 
half right about the 
thing. It might be kind of a fool operation, after all, for 
us to pull up and go out there to Detroit after living all 
our livesin that one place and getting used to it. And that 
kind of got me arguing out the whole thing again with 
myself. 

“What’s the,advantage of it?” I said to myself—lying 
there, thinking at night, listening to see if she was going to 
start that silent crying again. | ‘‘I believed we could have 
made more money, too, sitting right here and running the 
business ourselves. Running it ourselves,’ I said to my- 
self, ‘‘and staying here where you’re known and can be 
somebody—instead of going out there and being a small 
toad in a great big puddle. A million ain’t so much,” I 
said to myself, ‘‘compared to what you’d make here. And 
what’s thirty thousand dollars a year for five years?” 

But that wasn’t the only thing—or the main thing with 
me. I began to see that as the days went along. The fact 
was, when it came right down to it, I hated to give up that 
business we’d worked so hard to build up. 

I felt that way at first—a little. But it kept growing on 
me. And it grew worse as I saw, right beside us, what 
Pase and Zetta were doing with themselves since he got 
out—all the time getting worse and worse, until finally it 
came up that time at their new redundant housewarming. 
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HEY had been there several weeks then—in that new 

house of theirs they’d built next to ours. Every morn- 
ing—pleasant days—you’d see Pase come out and sit 
round the lawn. Polly used to call my attention to him, 
before our row became quite so bad. 

“You think Zetta’s changed,” said Polly. “It’s been 
nothing to him. See him,’ she said. “Isn’t it awful! 
Doesn’t he look and act just like an old man!” 

“There’s nothing to him any more,”’ I said. 

“Sitting, staring off,’’ said Polly. 
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“Still at it! He’s still got that carburetor on his brain,” 
I told her; “that change he’s working on for the poor 
gasoline and for the aéroplane. He can’t quite fetch it, I 
guess.” 

““Maybe—maybe he never will!” said Polly, watching 
him sitting there on a bench he had, under an old maple 
tree, getting out his stub and scrap of paper again. 

“Not so bad as that,” I said, “‘I guess.” 

Then she didn’t say anything answering me. “Poor 
fellow,” she said to herself, under her breath. ‘‘ He always 
looks so tired!”’ 

“‘Ain’t it funny!” I said, watching him. ‘‘It’s burning 
him up.” 

“T don’t see anything funny about it,’’ said Polly, speak- 
ing up. ; 

“Tt’s a queer thing to watch, just the same,” I said. 

“You ean see a carburetor in his eyes if you look close— 
so Zetta says,’ said Polly. 

“‘T believe it,’ I said. I could almost see from that dis- 
tance his old pale-blue eyes peering out from back of those 
old lean cheek bones, searching round a thousand miles off 
for something they could never quite find. “But he’s lucky 
in one way, at that, to have something to think about. 
Luckier a lot than I’d be if I ever had to knock off business.” 

“Maybe,” said Polly, ‘‘though I don’t believe it. But 
that’s the way it’s hard on Zetta. She don’t have that, 
either—something to think about. And you never see 
them together at all. She says she tries her best every day 
with him, and then gives him up finally to his carburetor.” 

“And goes off riding with her chauffeur!”’ I said. 

“Yes,”’ said Polly, ‘‘most every afternoon.” 

“Tt’s a darned outrage,”’ I said, ‘‘for her to behave so!”’ 

“Tt doesn’t look very nice,’’ Polly answered me. 

“Are they still talking about it?”’ I asked her. 

“Yes? 

‘Just as much as ever?” 

“More.” 

“‘She’s a fool,’ I said. ‘Just a plain fool—she’s gotten 
to be!”’ 

“‘Tt’s a shame too,” said Polly. ‘There isn’t a thing 
wrong about her except this awful restlessness—like a 
disease.”’ 

“‘T don’t know which is worse,’ I told her, “being 
crooked or a plain fool. I don’t know which does the most 
damage. I’m through caring about her now, anyhow. The 
thing I care about is old Pase, sitting there, chasing his 
invention round inside his old skull. That’s all I 
care about now.” 

“JT don’t. I’m sorry for them both,” said Polly. 
“You can’t blame it all on her,’ shesaid. ‘“‘He’s got 
to take his share—he and his everlasting carburetor.” 

“Following round after it,’’ I said, and grinned, 
thinking. 

“Like a man who sees a ghost,” said Polly, “‘beck- 
oning, and has to follow it, in the old stories those old 
people used to tell. And the worst of it is,” she said, 
going back to Zetta again, ‘‘you can’t stop her. He 
won’t see it—ever; and the more she thinks all the 
folks talk about her the more she’ll go right ahead, 
faster than ever, defying them. Everybody’s talk- 
ing—naturally, everywhere.” 

“Do you think,” I said, ‘‘they’ll turn out—the 
neighbors round here anyhow—at that dinner party 
when they open up the house?”’ c 

“T think so,”’ she answered me, “probably. With — 
what little we do—and with Mrs. Billings. But she 
isn’t helping us—not very much.” 

“The reckless fool!’ I said, thinking,of Zetta 
again. ‘You can’t blame the women exactly! You 
know what they’re calling those two down at the 
garage—that row of eyes and clean collars and dirty 
mouths along that wall?” 

“No,” said Polly. 

“The soul mates!” 

“They are in a way too,” said Polly; “in one way. 
Both of them—both desperate—kind of rebels. You 
won’t see it,” she said, ‘‘not since you had that row 
with him; but that boy of Tom’s isn’t all bad.” 

““He’s bad enough,” I told her, “‘so if you went 
tearing round with him like that I’d kill you.” 

“Maybe,” said Polly. 

“No maybe to it,” said I. 

We'd done all we could. I’d gone to Billings after 
Pase had shown me how he’d like it if Zetta could 
get in with niee people, like Polly had. I’d practically 
gone and asked Billings if he wouldn’t get his wife to help 
out a little, and come anyhow herself. For they were 
neighbors, you might say, and kind of leaders on High 
Hill; and what they said went. And Billings said he’d 
see what he could do. And Polly heard somewhere else 
that she was coming, and even helping out a little— 
though it came pretty hard. 

But Zetta, of course, wouldn’t help any—or hardly 
come half way; especially when she took a dislike to 
anybody, the way she had to Proctor Billings’ wife. 

“You talk about Billings—the human icicle!”’ she said 
to me. “He’s nothing to his wife. Male and female ici- 
cles,’’ she said, laughing that harsh laugh of hers; ‘‘and, 
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what is it now? the female is more chilly than the male, 
or something like that!”” And she made up a stiff face like 
Mrs. Billings’. 

I had to laugh in spite of myself. 

“Let them see me,” she said to Polly about the same 
time, “driving out if they want to. What doI care? I'll 
go where I please and do what I please, so long as I know 
I’m straight. Whose business is it?” 

We two were pretty well worked up, especially Polly, as 
the day of that party of theirs came on. We weren’t sure 
that we’d get the women to recognize her and come—up 
to the very last minute. But the Thomases didn’t care 
apparently. Zet was as indifferent as ever, and old Pase 
was round, looking off, with his eyes in a vise, trying to 
tear that last wrinkle about that carburetor from the back 
end of his brain somewhere. 

It was that way clear up to the day of the dinner party 
itself. Zetta talked absolutely indifferent. It made you 
mad, almost, when you thought of all the trouble we’d 
taken for her. 

“T don’t care. I wouldn’t have cared if they’d all stayed 
away and hadn’t accepted. I wouldn’t have done it at all. 
I wouldn’t care that—if it wasn’t for Pase and you, 
honey!’’ she said. And she grabbed Polly in her arms and 
kissed her. 

“But I'll be good. I’ll be stiff as any old maid you ever 
saw,’’ she said to her, coming round again in that old-time, 
good-hearted way of hers. ‘‘Just tell me what you want 
me to do and I’ll do it.” 

And she had done just what she said she would—for 
days—till that very afternoon of the dinner party. 

“Do you know what she’s done?” said Polly when I 
came home to the house a little early to see if I could do 
anything. 

“Noo eWihaGer 

“She’s gone out riding this afternoon in that runabout 
with Tom’s boy. Just now!” 

“The devilish fool!” I said, getting up out of my chair. 
**Can’t she stop for a minute?” 

“She told me she just had to.” 

“Had to! The whole town will have to see her. 
afternoon!” 

“No,” said Pol. “It was quite dusk when they started. 
Pretty dark.”’ 

“Tt’s now four-thirty,” I said. ‘‘Nearer five. Think of 
it—two hours before the dinner!”’ 
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“The real fact is,’ said Polly, “‘she’s nervous. She 
hates meeting them all to-night, like poison—all those 
women. And she thinks this will set her up—brace her— 
give her fresh air!” 

“Yes,” I said then; “‘and what if anything happens? 
If they had a blowout or got held up in any way! What’s 
she thinking of? It’s dark as night right now! What’s 
Pase doing?” I asked her. 

“That’s the worst of it,” said Polly. “Do you know 
what he’s doing—really? He’s working on that thing of 
his—now! To-day! He’s in one of those fits—those 
trances when he thinks he’s discovered something. He’s 
forgotten there is such a thing as a dinner party.” 

“Sitting there alone,” I said, “like an absent-minded 
child in the dusk.” 

“Yes. In his room upstairs.” 

“She ought to be killed,” I said. 

But I thought, of course, it would come out all right, 
someway. It was six o’clock, pretty nearly, when Pasec 
called up and said Zetta and the driver hadn’t come yet. 

“What!” said I. “‘Not come!” 

I looked round. Polly stood right back of me. 

“What is it?” she asked; and I told her. 

“You let me talk to him,” she said, and took the tele- 
phone away from me. 

“T’m worried,” said Pasce. 

“T don’t blame you,” said Polly. ‘‘ Now here—listen. 
I’m coming over to your house and see that things are 
going right. I’ve been there all day, anyhow. And Bill 
will start right now to see if anything’s happened to 
them—any tire trouble.” 

“Well, I wish you would,” Pasc told her, “if you feel 
you can.” 

“You know we do,” said Polly. “You know that’s 
exactly the way we do feel.” 

“For I’m getting kind of worked up,” said Pase. 

“Look,” said Polly. ‘“‘Which way did they go?” 

And he told her where he thought. It was a common 
road they often took, out through the woods—that Rocky 
Cove road, where she went out to tear off the miles in that 
fast car. I knew it—a lonely place, but pretty good for a 
country road. 

“Hurry up, Bill!” said Polly. “‘You haven’t got any 
time!”’ And I ran out to the garage. 

“Gad!” I said to myself, driving out the runabout, 
“what does this mean?” I didn’t know what to think. I 
knew there was that road house beyond there. I thought 
of that first—that road was the shortest way there. She 
might be out there—drinking a cocktail—taking a bracer, 
and taking too much. And yet I couldn’t think that either. 
I’d never seen her drunk—not more than gay. 

“T don’t know what to make of this,”’ I said to myself, 
scared, ‘‘unless it’s an accident.” 

I was in a nice fix. I didn’t want to ask anybody of 
course—not near the town anyway—if they’d seen them. 
And out farther it was too dark anyway. I kept plunging 
on down the road I thought they’d gone on, trusting to 
Providence. I went deeper and deeperin the woods. And 
all of a sudden I turned the corner—and I saw it! 

I saw this headlight on the side of the road, tilted up 
into the trees. And this figure standing in my headlight. 

I hadn’t more than turned the corner when it jumped 

up and stood there—this woman—still, in that dead- 

white light. Held up her hands—and stood there. And 

I saw them—those hands! 

I held up—with a bump. I saw those hands! 
“What isit? What’s happened? Are you hurt?” I 
said, jumping out. 
“No,” she said. 
“Not a particle? Your hands?’’ 
“No.” And she stood there for a moment, still. 
“Look!” she said, and started and kind of staggered, 
turning round. “Look!” she said—like a child showing 
you something it’s found. And I started after her. 
“We were going round the corner,”’ she said. “‘I was 
thrown!” 
The car was clear over—wheels up. 
“Look,” she said, straining at the side of it. “‘Can’t 
we raise it?” 
“Stop!” I said. 
years!” 

“T tried to get the jack,’”’ she said, panting. 
couldn’t get to it.” } 

We talked like people breathing, rather than just 
speaking, hoarse and whispering. 

“Where is he?” I asked her. It was dark under there— 
in the woods. Black as your hat—except for those twisted 
headlights—cocked up into the trees; and my lights point- 
ing down the road. “Where is he?” I said. 

“Under there! Look,” she said; “you can crawl in 
here.”’ The car was kind of tilted on the bank. 

“How long’s it been?” I asked her. 

“TI don’t know,” she said. ‘I don’t remember. 


“You can’t do that! Not in a million 


{But 


But 


== here!” she said, hurrying—showing me the place where the 


car lay up against the bank. “I got in there—I got in 
there! But all I had was matches. They went out—under 
there—in the wind. I reached him, but I couldn’t get 
a-hold of hin’—to pull him out.” 
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“Wait—wait!” Isaid. “I’ve got my pocket flashlight 
in the car.”” And I ran over and got it. 

“Wurry!’”? said Zetta. “Hurry! I'll back round your 
ear till you get that light too.” 

And I went down under so I could poke my head in. I 
could see the matches there on the ground, where she’d 
been. And I turned my eyes up. I looked with my flash- 
light!) And I backed right out, quick! 

“He didn’t seem to breathe,” said Zetta, “when I put 
my hands on him.” 

“No!” said I. “No! Look,” I said, thinking forty 
times to the second. ‘‘Nobody’s been here, of course?” 

ce No.”’ 

“And nobody’s seen you riding—that you know of?” 

“No,” she said. 

“Sure?” 

“Tt was almost dark when we started.” 

“Come on!”’ I told her. 

“Come?” she said to me. ‘‘ Where?” 

“Home,” I said. 

*° And leave him there!” 

“Come on,” I told her. “There’s no time to lose.” 

“But suppose ”’ she said. 

*“There’s no supposing to it.” 

“Suppose,” she said, ‘‘he might be 
still alive?” 

“Alive!” I said. “That! 

“Come on,” I said again. 
“The first thing you’ve got 
to do is get home. He’s 
dead,” I said. ‘‘You know 
that as well as I do! Jump 
in now!” I said, taking her 
round the waist and pushing 
her toward my car. 

“Come on,” I told her 
when she stopped. ‘‘Look, 
aren’t your hands cut— 
any?” 

“No,” she said. 

“Sure?” 

“Yes,”’ she said—and she 
shuddered. 

“Wipe them off,’’ I said, 
“on the grass there—what 
youcan! Andcome! Come 
on,” I said, starting ‘pulling 
heragain. ‘Be sensible.” 

“What are you going to “Seow 
do?” she said, holding back. 
“Leave him! Leave him!” 

“ Yes.’ 

“But suppose ” she said again. 

“There’s no supposing about it,”’ said; “‘you know it! 
You saw him!” 

And she shivered against me. 

““Somebody’ll be along in a few hours,” I said, pulling 
her, “anyway. And you can thank God they haven’t 
been along before. Before I did! And now the quicker we 
get out of here the better!” 

“Where are you going? What are you doing?” she 
said, resisting me all she could when I put her in my run- 
about. 

“You're going home,” I said, ““with me! He’s dead. 
But you aren’t. Nor the rest of us! You’re going home. 
You’re going home and get ready for that dinner party! 

“You know what will happen,’ I said, holding her when 
she started struggling again, “‘if you ain’t there. If they 
all come there—and find you’re out here—in a car, with 
him—smashed up against a tree—joy riding! You know 
what it will mean. You’re no fool,’ I said. “‘You know 
what’s been brewing about this, and how long. This will 
be the end.” 

“What do I care,” she said to me in a kind of low voice, 
“what they say?” 

“Tt isn’t what you care,” I said, “now. It’s what we 
care—the rest of us. You’ve got to care for us!” 

But she wouldn’t give in, still. 

“And the newspapers,” I said. ‘Think of it! Smearing 
it all over the face of the earth—on all of us. Come, you’ve 
got to!” 

“And sit up there—hours at dinner, and smile 
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“At that Mrs. Billings—and those others—those awful 
things!” she said, drawing back. 

“You've got to. You’ve got to go home and go through 
with it.” 

“No, sir; I can’t,’ she said. ‘I won't.” 

“Zet,” I told her, taking her by her wrists, “‘be a sport. 
Remember,” I said, shaking her, ‘‘you ain’t the only one 
that’s got a stake in this. Remember the rest of us. 
Remember Pase ve 

“But what’s the use?” she asked me. ‘‘ What’s it for?” 

“We're going to take a chance,” I said, “‘that nobody’ll 
ever know that you were here. It’s a long one, but we’re 
going to take it just the same.” 

She let up some on her drawing back. I felt her body 
yield a little. 
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“Come,” I kept urging. “Zet! You’ve got to. Think of 
the rest of us—if you don’t of yourself. If you ever want 
to hold your head up again in this town,” I said, “or 
Pasc! Pase ——’” I said. 

“Come on,” she called out all at once, sitting back in 
the car without my holding her. 

“That’s right,’ I told her. “That’s the girl. Now,” I 
said, closing the door, “we'll get home.” 

“Don’t talk!” said Zetta. ‘‘Don’t talk to me!” 

I turned and started—with a bang—jumped into high 
and went! Round the corner, away from those two bright 
green spots, those ugly headlights cocked up into the 
trees—out into the dark! Down the crooked road we went— 
I let her out for home—racing as if the devil was after us, 
Saying nothing, 
neither one of us. 
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“Not a word—not a word to Pasc until it’s over. Unless 
we have to!” 

“You're right,” I said. 

“‘T’m afraid he couldn’t stand it. He couldn’t go through 
with it—especially the way he’s been feeling lately. He’d 
show it some way.” 

“What’ll we tell him?” I said, thinking for the first 
time how it was going to affect him, the shock of it. 

“You leave that to me,” said Zetta. 

“What will you tell him about your dress and hands?” 

““T’m going to stop at your house a second and wash up. 
You go on ahead of me,” she said, ‘‘so the servants won’t 
see me.”’ 

And I got her in; we walked right in, with my latchkey, 
nobody the wiser. 

“Polly’s over to your house,” I said. 

“Get her on the phone,” she told me, ‘while I’m wash- 
ing.” So I did. 

“What is it?” said Polly. 

“Tt’s all right,’’ I said. ‘‘Just tire trouble. 

“Tt was more than that,” I said, lowering my voice. 
“But you tell Pase that!” 

“Yes,” said Polly, whispering herself. 
right?” 

““ Absolutely—yes. It’s him!’’ I whispered back. “But 
now, listen; she’s going to walk over now, from here, to 
the side door. She said not to let the servants see her.” 

“That’s all right,”’ said Polly. ‘‘That’s all right, any- 
how. I lied. I told the servants she was over at my house 
resting, to get rid of the excitement. But hurry up! 
Hurry up! Hurry up! There’s only half an hour now! 
And you better come over with her, I think, and take care 
of Pasc for a minute.” 

“Come now,” said Polly at the door when we got there. 
“Hurry up. Have you overslept?’”’ she said louder. ‘‘ You 
crazy thing!” And they two went upstairs together. 

“What was it, anyhow?” said Pase. 

“Tire trouble,” I told him. 

“Oh,” he said back, in that absent-minded way again. 
“Well, I certainly was glad you helped me out, got her 
home in time!”’ he said; as if it was all right and the most 
usual thing in the world for a woman to drift in at that 
time for her first big dinner party in her own house. 

“T’ve got to run back and change my own clothes,” I 
said when I’d told him that Powers would be back with 
the car later. 


*She’s all 
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‘~“You’re good friends, good neighbors,” said Pase, let- 
ting me out; ‘‘you and Polly. I don’t know what we’d do 
without you.” 

I had to rush my head off, at that, especially without 
Polly there to help me dressing. I was one of the last ones 
to get in. Zetta was down, all dressed up and fixed up, 
and Polly standing with her. 

“Christmas!” I said to myself when I first saw them. 
“Women certainly are the great things—at a time like 
this!”’ 

I never saw Zetta look so well in my life—her eyes so 
bright or her lips so blood red. And I never heard her talk 
more or easier. And Polly just the same! And yet I could 
see, myself—looking at her—that she knew! That Zetta’d 

told her. It was different with me. I was all in— 
all over myself. I almost started eating my oys- 
ters with a teaspoon, thinking—thinking of that 
light cocked up in the trees calling for help—and 
wondering when the telephone would 

ring. I didn’t say anything much. 
“‘She’s such a very lively woman, 
isn’t she?” said the woman next to 
me, looking up—that old man Ruther- 
ford’s wife, who made his money on 
mail boxes; that woman who gushed 
so much over everybody, 
and then went off and bit 

them in the back. 

“Who?” said I, coming 
back to earth again. I’d 
just thought I heard the tel- 
ephone! ‘‘Who? Mrs. 
Thomas? You bet! She’s 
the liveliest thing ever hap- 
pened.” 

“So vigorous and viva- 
cious,”’ she said. 

“Yes,” Lanswered, listen- 
ing still. 

“So vigorous—so full of 
life. Shescarcely knows how 
to keep it in, does she?” she 
said, giving me a look to see 
how I would take it. 

It made me shiver, listen- 
ing, to think what they’d 
do with her—the women—if 
they once got their teeth in 
this thing. 
as ili “Bubbling over,’’ she 
said, sheéring off when she 
didn’t get any rise out of 
me. “Especially to-night; and her dress is so lovely. 
That wonderful color—so striking !”’ 

“Yes, indeed,” said I, talking like an idiot. 

I was wondering all the time whether I ought to have 
left that light going in that car—whether somebody would 
find it too soon. 

And yet it wouldn’t have worked right, what I wanted 
to do, unless I’d done just what I did. 

I sat listening for that telephone all the time. Polly had 
given them orders to call me; she’d told me that just 
before we started in to dinner. ‘‘ Look out for it now,” she 
said, ‘‘every minute.” 

I sat and listened all the time, like a fireman waiting for 
a third alarm, taking a glance every now and then at my 
watch under the table. 

“This thing,’ I said to myself, “ought to be over by 
eleven o’clock. And it might be they wouldn’t run across 
him or they wouldn’t recognize him till afterward, way 
out there ten miles away. 

“Gad, I hope so!”’ I said to myself; and hung on, wait- 
ing. 

“She seems to be having such a lively time to-night, 
doesn’t she?’ said this Mrs. Rutherford. ‘‘I love to see 
her. She’s so lovely to look at, and kind of unaffected. 
That’s what I like about her. And your wife, Mr. Mor- 
gan,”’ she said, laying it on as thick as she knew how; “I 
think she is so lovely.” 

“Glad you do,” said I, sitting up. For just then the tele- 
phone rang. 

One of the servant girls they had waiting on them came 
round and spoke to me. 

“Hello,” said a big husky voice at the telephone. “ Your 
name Thomas?” 

“Yeh,” I said, right off—taking a chance at what was 
coming. 

“You missed your car?” 

“No. Why?” said I. 

“What’s your number plate?”’ he wanted to know. 

And I gave him Pasce’s. 

“That’s the one. It’s yours all right. That’s the one!” 
said this fellow on the phone, talking up as if he was glad to 
know it. “Your chauffeur’s been out this evening—on a 
joy ride. Once too often.” 

“Too often!” said I after him. 

“A red-headed man—a young fellow?” 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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War and Business 


HIS period has been likened to 1861. In its first year 

the Civil War gave a heavy jolt to business. Represent- 
ative railroad stocks declined about one-third. Business 
failures multiplied. Then business began to be power- 
fully stimulated both by the immense demand for war 
production and by cocktails in the form of paper money. 
In 1862 stocks had advanced more than fifty per cent, 
failures had shrunk to only a tenth of the preceding year’s 
figures. This continued the next year, and the next. In 
1864 representative railroad stocks were nearly three times 
as high as in the first-year of war; bank clearings at New 
York had multiplied by four. 

But there was no Interstate Commerce Commission then, 
no price fixing, no war-profits tax. Business reaped a huge 
harvest from the Civil War. Not only has the reaping 
machinery been very drastically geared down now, but 
some gravel has been poured into the gears. 

Nothing else shows the evolution of political ideas more 
clearly than to contrast 1917 with 1861. There was hardly 
a notion then of limiting anybody’s opportunity to gain a 
private profit out of war. The ironmaster pocketed his 
hundred per cents and was considered a good patriot for 
supplying the Government with so much iron. Unques- 
tionably he considered himself a good patriot. 

The United States could not now conduct a great war 
for thirty days on the unlimited profits plan of 1861. The 
people would not tolerate it. Their opposition would 
paralyze its arm. 

That is hopeful. The time is not far distant when peo- 
ple will not tolerate war at all, save for self-defense, and 
when they will insist upon such limitation of armaments, 
published diplomacy and international organization that 
they cannot be fooled and rushed into a war overnight on 
a bogus plea of self-defense, as the people of Germany were. 


German Shipping 


HE Kaiser cannot win. His government recently 

appropriated three hundred million dollars to help 
rebuild the merchant fleet which, in July, 1914, was second 
only to England’s. But, unless the odium that now rests on 
the German name is removed by an acceptable peace he 
had better save his money. 

There will be no market in North America, South 
America, Asia and Africa for the Lusitania brand of Ger- 
man dyes, or the Deported Belgians electrical goods or the 
Edith Cavell cutlery. 

A highly evolved industrial country like Germany, de- 
pendent upon foreign trade for its prosperity, cannot live 
in a world that hates it. 

The blockade of Germany does not depend upon the 
Western Front, or even upon the Allied fleet. It is some- 
thing that no military power can batter down. It can be 
lifted only by a German reformation of such sort that the 
resources of the country shall never again be at the arbi- 
trary disposal of the irresponsible government which tram- 
pled Belgium. 

Undoubtedly many intelligent Germans know this. 
They know that the country’s industrial organization is 
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progressively disintegrating; that it can never be rebuilt 
without the good will of the world. They know that if 
German trade is outlawed and boycotted throughout the 
British Empire, America and Asia, precarious possession of 
some thousands of square miles of devastated territory, 
whose inhabitants detest their Prussian masters, will be a 
poor offset. 

There is no way out for Germany save through an 
acceptable peace. 


The Bungled Tax Law 


ONGRESS, you remember, began considering a war- 

revenue bill as soon as war was declared. It had the 
measure in hand for six months. During that time various 
most important changes in it were announced. 

That was an unnecessary waste. Whatever taxes the bill 
finally levied must be paid out of the taxpayers’ 1917 
income. People and businesses that were going to pay the 
taxes naturally wanted to know what the taxes were to be 
at the earliest practicable moment, and shape their affairs 
accordingly. There was no good excuse for keeping them in 
suspense for six months and until the year was three- 
quarters over. 

The bill was passed in October. Examination of it 
immediately showed that it was so poorly worded in some 
sections that the best expert talent could not tell how it 
would apply. The Treasury Department’ appointed two 
boards of experts to assist in elucidating it. The expert 
boards are puzzled. 

The moment Congress reconvened, some of its ablest 
members of both parties proposed that the new law should 
be thoroughly overhauled, or even repealed and replaced 
by a new one, not only that some manifest blunders might 
be corrected but that the country might have a tax law 
expressed in clear, precise, indubitable language. So there 
will probably be a further period of uncertainty—all the 
more burdensome since businesses are waiting to close up 


_ their accounts for 1917. 


This is quite scandalous. Spending six months on a vital 
war bill and then making such a muddle of it that its 
workability is doubtful, even with the assistance of outside 
experts in addition to those in the service of the Govern- 
ment, should remind Congress that there is nothing in the 
country which needs reorganizing for war purposes more 
than itself, 

It must contain ability which could have made a far 
better job of formulating a war-revenue law. Let it put 
that ability in charge. 


Liberty a la Russe 


CCORDING to all accounts from Russia, setting up a 
truly free and radical government is quite simple. 
First, rigidly exclude all save your own followers from any 
share in the government. Next, suppress opposition news- 
papers. Then manipulate the election machinery so as to 
make it as difficult as possible for any save your followers 
to get seats. 

Then abolish the courts and supplant them with judicial 
machinery whose sympathy with your aims will not be 
hampered by any reactionary respect for statutes and 
precedents. If opposition still manages to prove incon- 
venient, put it in jail. 

Substantially it is the recipe the extreme left applied 
when it got in control of the French Revolution. Probably 
it is the recipe the extreme left will always apply when it 
gets a chance. It is logical enough; for that intense and 
impassioned radicalism is the most illiberal thing in the 
world. 

In practical effect a Czar’s government or a King Louis’ 
government is more liberal than the government of a 
Robespierre or a Lenine. There is some urbanity in the 
mind of a czar or a king—he can tolerate a degree of 
opposition; but to your real dyed-in-the-wool, whole-hog 
radical all opposition is of Satan. 

In any country the current literature that is devoted to 
the extremist radicalism is the most rancorous and intoler- 
ant. If you wish to hear a preachment of hate, fury and 
social division go to the orator who professes the most 
passionate devotion to brotherly love and social solidarity. 


Unused Waterways 


EVERAL years ago New York began rebuilding the old 

Erie Canal, from Buffalo to Albany, which had long 
been nearly useless. The state has spent something like a 
hundred million dollars on the project and the work is 
about done. From Albany to New York City and tide- 
water there is one of the finest natural waterways in the 
world. 

It is calculated that the completed canal can carry 
twenty million tons of freight over a route where the move- 
ment of freight is suffering a frightful congestion. If the 
canal were in full operation it would release some hundred 
thousand freight cars that are badly needed elsewhere. 

Between Albany and New York City the movement of 
freight is put at fourteen million tons annually. It now 
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moves tardily over cluttered railroads paralleling the river. 
These railroads at present are enforcing some sixteen hun- 
dred embargo rules in an effort to keep themselves from 
being completely swamped. 

The waterway is there; but it is moving very little 
freight, because it has no equipment to speak of. There 
are no barges; docks and terminals are lacking. With. 
proper barges, freight might move now in unbroken bulk 
from Buffalo to the berth of an ocean steamer in New York 
Harbor—that is, with only one handling between Buffalo 
and Liverpool or Havre; or it might move in unbroken 
bulk from Buffalo as far north on the Atlantic Seaboard as 
Boston and as far south as Norfolk; for the barges would 
be seagoing to that extent. 

So the New York Chamber of Commerce proposes to 
petition the Federal Government for immediate assistance 
in building a fleet of canal barges. 

Suppose we had had an intelligent, scientific program for 
the development of inland waterways—instead of inebri- 
ately throwing away millions after millions year in and 
year out on piecemeal, pork-barrel, logrolled river-and- 
harbor appropriations. 

It is absolutely certain that we should not now be suffer- 
ing from this freight congestion. But Congress has always 
refused to adopt an intelligent, scientific program, under 
the guidance of an impartial expert commission. 


Conserving Timber 


INCE 1860 the United States has deeded to private 

owners fifty-four million acres of commercial timber- 
land in the Pacific States—mostly, in effect, giving it 
away. Present market value of privately owned timber- 
lands in those states is estimated by the Forest Service at 
more than a billion dollars. A fortune for the asking! 

But the fortune had a string to it. First and last, there 
has been much speculation in these timberlands. At times 
and places prices have been unduly boomed. Many mil- 
lions have been borrowed on short-term six per cent bonds. 
Western owners are carrying nearly nine hundred billion 
feet of standing timber, far the greater part of which can- 
not be marketed for many years. One result is periodic, 
demoralizing competition and a great waste of timber 
resources. Timber is carelessly cut and comparatively 
little effort is made to reforest cut-over lands. 

In the Southern States there are sixty million acres of 
cut-over pine lands, and the area is increasing at the rate of 
two million acres a year. Eventually much of this land 
will be used for agriculture, but a great deal of it could well 
bear another timber crop before it is needed for farming. 
But private ownership, borrowing money at six per cent, 
cannot wait to grow a timber crop. 

On the other hand, the public still owns, in the national 
forests, and so on, over six hundred billion feet of standing 
timber, which is “carried” at very slight overhead expense 
and is not cut except as the market requires it. The cut- 
ting is done in a way to insure conservation of the supply 
and cut-over lands are reforested as seems advisable. The 
public-ownership plan, therefore, looks to a stable condi- 
tion in the lumber trade and to indefinite renewal of the 
country’s timber supply. 

Parting with title to timberlands was a huge mistake. 
It is a matter for the serious consideration of Congress 
whether that mistake should not now be partly corrected 
by recovering for the public some portions of the privately 
owned timber. It would cost something; but the present 
situation promises, in the long run, to cost a great deal 
through exhaustion of timber resources. 

The Forest Service takes a rather pessimistic view of the 
timber outlook if the present situation is to be continued. 


Was He a Blockhead? 


HAT would you say of a man who insisted that gov- 

ernment should turn the postal service over to a 
private corporation, which would run it for the profit it 
could get out of it; who urged that government should not 
even coin the public money, but leave that to competing 
private interests; who said that government should not 
look after sanitation or improve highways—in fact, that 
government should do practically nothing except preserve 
public order? 

Probably you would say, offhand, that he was a block- 
head. 

The man who did say that, and much else to the same 
effect, had one of the strongest and keenest intellects of the 
nineteenth century, his name being Herbert Spencer. 

Admittedly—he argued—whatever government did was 
done in a bungling and extravagant fashion as compared 
with private enterprise; so why extend the bungling and 
extravagant agency at the expense of the more efficient 
and economical one? 

Spencer’s opinions on government are valuable now 
merely for historical purposes—and as a reminder that, 
whatever your opinions on government may be, people 
fifty years hence very likely will say they were the opinions 
of a blockhead, if you are so careless as to leave them on 
record, 
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this war nearly everyone who isn’t rich 

agrees, to wit: The rich man should be 
soaked good and plenty. Upon other points of war pro- 
cedure there may be differences of opinion, but in regard 
to the proposition that a certain rather limited number of 
citizens should be made to pay right up to the limit there 
seems to be only a loud shout of unanimity—the ayes have 
it without a count. 

In that number must be included the merely well-to-do 
no less than the actually wealthy. It seems to include the 
more prosperous if hard-working lawyer and physician 
along with the idle rich, the leisure classes and the “‘privi- 
leged”’ classes, whoever they may be. Of course it em- 
braces every shade and degree of millionaire, also the 
owner of a “‘swollen”’ fortune, and within its ranks are 
welcomed almost any “‘capitalist,’’ middleman, speculator, 
food profiteer and manufacturer who can be shown to have 
“excess’’ profits. 

What is more, the prevailing opinion has been translated 
into action with a rapidity that resembles the unreality of 
adream. The rich man is being made to pay toa tune that 
three years ago would have been regarded as the rankest 
socialism, and no one seems especially perturbed about it, 
not even the rich man himself. 

When the revenue bill, perhaps the most revolutionary 
the world has ever known, was under discussion in the 
United States Senate last summer, the members of that 
body wasted many precious hours and got very much 
heated over the question whether incomes in excess of, say, 
$2,000,000 a year should be taxed fifty per cent or sixty 
per cent. Those who advocated a fifty per cent tax were 
denounced as reactionaries, as spokesmen of those cold- 
blooded exploiters, the capitalist classes, willing to send 
our poor boys to death in the trenches of Flanders but un- 
willing to touch the sacred 
dollars of profiteering muni- 
tion makers; and those who 
urged a tax of, say, sixty per 
cent were just as hotly de- 
nounced as pacifists and 
anarchists, seeking slyly to 
stop the war by imposing too 
heavy a burden upon in- 
dustry. 


| J this one item at least in the conduct of 


Altered Views 


EALLY, this is hardly an 
: exaggeration of the petty 

differences that separated 
the radicals from the con- 
servatives of last October. 
Glancing back through the 
perspective of only a few 
months one now realizes that 
the reactionaries of October 
would have been looked upon 
a few years ago as the mad- 
dest of Bolsheviki. It was no 
longer ago than 1913 that just 
as bitter a fight took place 
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was arguing against the proposal to tax large incomes a 
slightly higher percentage than small ones. He said it was 
class legislation and that it would instill in the masses of 
the people an idea that they could get something for noth- 
ing. On September 6, 1917, the same senator casually 
dropped this unfeeling remark about the rich: “I have 
never suffered any anguish over the sufferings of the rich 
during the war or at any other time. There is no means, 
whether by taxing or otherwise, by which we could starve 
the rich if we wanted to. They can always manage to sur- 
vive by living on their capital.” 

I make no charge of inconsistency—indeed, Senator 
Wadsworth was one of the staunchest defenders of the rich 
in the very last session of Congress—but there is a striking 
change in attitude which the war has forced upon the whole 
nation and which is reflected in the speeches of the senator 
from New York State. Another senator remarked some- 
what oratorically: ‘‘Our merchant princes won’t sit and 
whine and protest.’”’ And he was right too. Only a few 
weeks later one of the country’s conspicuous multimillion- 
aires announced that he would devote all his income above 
living expenses and taxes to war charities. Some years 
ago Premier Lloyd George, the then chancellor of the 
exchequer, made a statement in Parliament that holds 
even truer to-day of this country: “I think that the 
general feeling among the rich people is that they can 
afford to give more and they are prepared to give more.”’ 

The final test of any man in wartime is ability to serve. 
The man who is physically fit and without dependents to 
burden the state is selected for military service. The 
trained chauffeur finds his place driving a motor lorry. 
The chemist studies gas warfare and the engineer builds 
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roads behind the lines. The chef makes soup for a 
regiment. Ten million men are being classified to 
discover where their respective abilities will render 
them most useful. Two states have actually passed laws 
requiring that all men should work and making it a statu- 
tory offense to be a chronic loafer and idler. In the vast 
wartime scheme of selection and organization of ability 
wealth has its distinct role. 1t must do the paying. That 
is what it is able to do. So we have two great taxes upon 
wealth—one the gigantic haul upon profits as they emerge 
from the wealth-creating process, and the other an even 
severer draft, from the personal point of view, upon the 
incomes that have passed on to the individual. 

But not all wealth can be taxed just alike any more than 
all men can be made to do the same form of war service. 
It is almost as foolish to tax every income on the same basis 
as to expect Thomas A. Edison and a nineteen-year-old 
college sophomore to serve their country in the same way. 
The principle of selection applies almost as much to wealth 
as it does to human beings. The cottage owned by a poor 
widow who takes in washing is just as much wealth as the 
heaped-up millions of an Astor or a Vanderbilt, but who 
will say that it should be taxed the same? The widow’s 
income from taking in washing is income just as much as 
the tens of millions of John D. Rockefeller, but who will 
maintain that it should be accorded the same treatment? 


A Principle of Taxation Reversed 


Hes years practically every European country, along 
with the Australian states, has imposed heavier income 
taxes upon those who inherit their property or who merely 
live upon their incomes than upon those who actually earn 
their living. As sane and steady a man as former Premier 
Asquith said years ago that to tax earned and unearned 
incomes on the same basis “‘is 
flying in the face of justice 
and common sense.”’ Yet our 
Congress last fall, as a piece 
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over the advisability of tax- 
ing incomes above $1,000,000 
as much as ten per cent, and 
the advocates of such a meas- 
ure were regarded as extrem- 
ists. ‘‘A more wrong-headed 
policy,” said one of the lead- 
ing newspapers of that day, 
“can hardly be imagined and, 
though futile for its avowed 
aim, it is fraught with great 
mischief.” 

What was but yesterday 
considered dangerous and 
revolutionary now becomes 
unthinkably old-fashioned 
and remote, in face of a sur- 
passing national need. War 
is an all-deyouring monster 
that consumes otherwise 
sound and tenable theories no 
less than lives and munitions. 
Only two or three years ago 
Senator Wadsworth, of New 
York, who typifies as much CANDY - 
as any member of Congress - Dota A Pound 
the inherited wealth, social 
prestige and inherent con- 
servatism of old settled com- 
munities and landed families, 
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of its general muddlement 
and bewilderment in the face 
of problems almost too vast 
to grapple with, actually 
turned this principle upside 
down and put a law on the 
books that taxes the success- 
ful worker far more than the 
drone. 

Because of the enormous 
demands upon the country’s 
taxable income this was the 
very time when Congress 
should have adopted an im- 
portant principle of taxation, 
long urged by authorities and 
smoothly incorporated into 
the law of other civilized 
countries for years. It not 
only failed to make the 
change, but in a state of ob- 
fuscation actually reversed 
the principle. Claude 
Kitchin, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representa- 
tives, appears to have been 
chiefly responsible for this 
much-discussed so-called 
joker, and he alonestill seems 
wholly proud of it. Perhaps 
Mr. Kitchin did not fully 
realize what he was doing, 
but other members of Con- 
gress are beginning to wake 
up to what they carelessly 
voted for, and they are not 
proud of it. 

For sixty years tax re- 
formers in England urged 
that smaller taxes be levied 
on incomes that came from 
personal exertion than on 
those derived solely from the 
ownership of property. But 
the proposed reform was 
denounced as unworkable. 
Gladstone opposed the idea 
because he said the various 
kinds of income were so 
myriad and complex in their 
relationships that it was “ be- 
yond the power of man to 
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represent them in arithmetical results.’”’ He said that 
though at the two extremes theré might be “‘lazy”’ incomes 
and ‘‘industrious”’ incomes there was practically none per- 
fectly and entirely lazy. 

Objectors pointed out that there could be no hard-and- 
fast lines, that all forms of income tend to overlap. There 
is the man who must work like the devil to make his 
property pay a cent. There is the more or less active super- 
intendence of property. There is the man who merely 
observes ordinary care and caution in making his invest- 
ments; and finally, there is the chap who merely hires 
someone to invest for him and who does no work at all. 
Clearly there is a sharp-enough distinction between the 
extremes at either end, but how about the gradations in 
between? ° 

But finally, about ten years ago, a committee of experts 
in the British Treasury became so thoroughly convinced 
that the distinction could be made that the reform went 
through. Strangely enough the plan has worked without 
any particular difficulty. Indeed, most people have been 
delighted with it, for it has really reduced the taxes that 
most people must pay. After all, even in a country like 
England, the number of people who live on inherited or 
accumulated wealth is small as compared with those who 
earn their living. 

The English law makes no distinction at all on incomes 
above $15,000. It takes the view that if a person receives 
more than that sum in one year he has enough so that no 
distinction should be made in hisfavor. Of course $15,000 
goes much further normally in England than it does in this 
country and represents a far higher scale of living, socially 
speaking. On small unearned incomes the tax is almost 
twice the rate on similar earned incomes. If a person is 
actively engaged in business or agriculture or is a partner 
in a firm his income from that source is. considered earned. 
If a person is a silent partner in a firm or a mere stock- 
holder in a corporation which he does not help to manage, 
the income from that particular source is regarded as 
unearned. 

It was extremely difficult for the English authorities to 
find the exact words to express what they had in mind. 
Gladstone’s reference to the lazy income was manifestly 
undignified. On one side are those incomes derived from 
personal exertion, from mental or physical activities, from 
labor as set off against property; incomes, at the most 
dependent upon life and health, temporary, perishable, 
terminable, variable, fleeting and precarious. On the other 
side are the realized or funded incomes from property, 
government bonds, and the like; incomes that are spon- 
taneous in themselves rather than the direct result of toil 
on the owner’s part, more or less certain, imperishable, 
permanent and even perpetual. But the select committee 
that formulated the distinction, while considering all these 
possible words, decided that ‘“‘earned”’ and “‘unearned”’ 
were most accurate. 

Italy and France have gone even further, making at 
least three distinctions, The Italian law classes incomes as 
temporary, permanent and mixed. In France the highest 
rate is levied upon income from real estate and securities— 
an especially high rate on foreign securities—a lower rate 
when the recipient is directly engaged in commerce or in- 
dustry, and a still lower rate on wages, salaries and pro- 
fessions. In one of the Australian states incomes are 
classified as those derived from personal exertion, from 
property and from companies. Several of the German 
states also ‘‘differentiate,’”’ as the tax authorities say. 


Professional Men Penalized 


OW, of course, no sane person wants to see railroad pres- 

idents, editors, lawyers, physicians, engineers, account- 
ants, architects, actors, artists, highly paid skilled workmen, 
and other professional, occupational and salaried workers go 
scot-free from taxes, even though they do earn their living 
by the exercise of their brains or their muscles. The fact 
that such people work hard does not excuse them from 
paying taxes, even though there is a constantly growing 
class in the community whose only industry consists in 
cutting coupons and watching their fortunes grow. But 
likewise no sane person can see any reason for putting an 
extra tax, or penalty, of eight per cent in addition to the 
normal and superincome. taxes upon these useful and 
industrious citizehs without also placing it upon the mere 
scissor wielders and beneficiaries of large inheritances. 

The reasoning of Congress on this point was most pecul- 
iar. In the last few hours of the session Chairman Kitchin 
and possibly a few other leaders were struck with the bril- 
liant thought that the principle of the excess-profits tax on 
corporations could and should be extended to professional 
and salaried men. Let us brush aside the obvious but minor 
objection that salaries and fees have not risen to anything 
like the same extent as corporate profits because of the 
war. There are several far more deep-seated objections. 

Kitchin and his associates reasoned that if a corporation 
is allowed an exemption of nine per cent on its invested 
capital before the tax begins an individual might in the 
same way be allowed an arbitrary exemption of $6000 
before his excess-profits tax begins. But they forgot that a 


corporation takes out all the expenses of management, 
wages, salaries, supplies, repairs, depreciation, and so on, 
before it even begins to report any profits at all. This the 
individual does not and cannot do. To put the individual 
on really the same footing as the corporation as regards 
excess profits it would be necessary to allow him-to deduct 
his personal living expenses, such as food and lodging. 
What is even more to the point, before there can be any 
fair comparison the individual should be allowed to lay 
aside a certain sum to support him in case of illness, when 
his earnings cease, just.as a corporation is allowed to lay 
something aside for depreciation to offset the wearing out 
of its capital. 

Or to put the case more plainly, it is manifestly ridicu- 
lous to consider the earnings of, say, an artist or a pianist as 
business profits in the same sense that the earnings of the 
Standard Oil Company are profits unless the artist or 
pianist is first permitted to lay aside an annual sum for life- 
insurance premiums or old-age pensions. 

A physician or an engineer might earn $20,000 a year 
and yet earn nothing excessive in the sense that a corpora- 
tion does when it earns twenty per cent on its stock. It 
may be reasonable to take nine per cent and say “‘ This is a 
normal rate of return on capital,” but there is no such 
thing as a normal or reasonable return on the talent of an 
Edison, a Caruso or a Goethals. 


What Mr. Kitchin Overlooked 


ONGRESSMAN KITCHIN defended his pet measure © 


with great vehemence and vigor but.with an extraordi- 
nary neglect of logic. He saysthe manufacturer or merchant 
puts just as much brains and talent into his business as the 
professional man and yet is taxed at high rates upon his 
profits. 

“The merchant, farmer, manufacturer or other business 
man puts into his business exactly what the lawyer, doctor, 
or other professional man does, his personal services, his 
brains and labor, and in addition puts in money and prop- 
erty, takes financial risks, makes financial sacrifices, builds 
up industry, gives employment to labor, produces for 
public use. The lawyer, doctor or other professional man 
puts into his occupation no money, no property, takes no 
financial risks, makes no financial sacrifices, builds up no 
industry, gives noemployment to labor, produces nothing.” 

Yes, but if the professional man dies his income stops 
absolutely, whereas with a little reasonable care and fore- 
sight property may be made to go on earning after the 
owner has died. A factory, a drug store and a farm have 
some value even if the owner becomes blind or paralytic, 
but a superintendent or doctor or lawyer is a very poor 
earner if these misfortunes come his way. The difference 
in principle between incomes founded on personal exertion 
and on property is radical and fundamental. One kind of 
income dies with the person, and the other survives through 
fixed or funded investment. But that is not all. The per- 
sonal, or wholly earned, income depends upon a form of 
capital, the human being, that is gradually being used up; 
but money capital within reasonable limits and allowing 
for depreciation is fairly permanent. 

Of course, not all investments prove safe or permanent, 
whereas there is great mental satisfaction in having a 
trade or profession. The skilled mechanic or the talented 
artist or surgeon has a world of riches of the psychical kind 
in merely being able to do his work well. Men who live on 


their incomes wholly are always more timid than those who _ 


work. They often spend less freely, conscious that if their 
investments turn out badly they will have nothing. The 
highly trained artisan or professional man takes a freer view 
of life, conscious that he can always put his training to use. 

But these refinements of reasoning only beg the great, 
main question. Investments may turn out badly, but with 
a little common sense and elementary care the majority of 
one’s investments may be kept intact. More important is 
the fact that the man with capital can live on the 
capital itself even if it earns nothing, whereas the wage- 
earner, salaried man or professional worker is just as sub- 
ject to unemployment as an investment is to going without 
its dividend, and in addition is subject to total incapacity 
and death. 

Doctor Smith is a surgeon who by the hardest and most 
wearing kind of work makes $20,000 a year. It is a large 
income, to be sure, but he spent nearly ten years in college, 
university and the hospitals of Paris and Vienna. His 
father and mother skimped and sacrificed to give him this 
splendid education, and when his father died Smith had to 
wait on table at a student boarding house to earn enough 
to attend classes. When his studies became too arduous to 
permit him to do any outside work he was obliged to bor- 
row heavily from his mother’s brother. After he came back 
from Vienna it was at least five years before he had a 
large-enough practice to pay back his loans. He was 
unable to marry nearly so soon as he wanted to because he 
couldn’t afford such a luxury. 

Doctor Smith is doing well now with his $20,000 income, 
but his expenses are very large. He must keep up a big 
establishment in an expensive part of the city to secure the 
paying type of practice. He has been earning $20,000 a 
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year for only a few years, and he has not as yet saved 
much. Suppose his health breaks down in a couple of 
years. Then he will have barely enough to live on in 
poverty from the cash-refund value of his life insurance. 

Now here is Mr. Jones, who inherited a small factory in 
a Connecticut town. It was worth about $200,000. By 
good management, care and industry he has raised the 
value to $400,000. Perhaps he has put just as much brains 
labor and’ personal service into that factory as Doctor 
Smith has put into his profession. His income is somewhat 
more than Doctor Smith’s. But if Jones’ health breaks 
down his factory can be sold or managed by someone else. 
He won’t make eight per cent on his money any more, but 
he can easily make five per cent, which will give him the 
same income without doing a stroke of work that Doctor 
Smith receives for the hardest kind of work. Besides, 
Jones never had to deny himself a single luxury the way 
Doctor Smith did, because he did not have to pay enor- 
mous life-insurance premiums each year to insure him 
from being a pauper in case anything went wrong. He 
knew he had his property to live on anyway. 

‘ The startling, indeed the absurd, injustice of this feature 
of the revenue bill is fully revealed only when Mr. Jones 
ceases to be the manager owner and becomes merely the 
idle or leisure owner. Mr. Kitchin seems to have over- 
looked this gentleman altogether. Apparently the con- 
ference committee that drew up the bill was so afraid that 
high priced lawyers and surgeons might not pay enough, 
even though their personal income taxes run up to sixty- 
three per cent if they earn more than $2,000,000, that it 
never thought of the people who live on incomes which 
they do not earn at all. At least Mr. Kitchin has been 
suspiciously silent on this point. 

When the bill came out of the conference Senator 
Wadsworth, who is the last person to be accused of social- 
istic tendencies, denounced the “‘grave and gross injustice 
of inflicting a penalty upon industry and permitting the 
drone to escape. As you have fixed this bill,” he said, ‘‘if 
a man has not earned his income he pays only a certain 
tax, but if he has earned it he pays an additional tax.”’ 

Senator Simmons, chairman of the finance committee, 
had been defending the bill and all its provisions, but after 
listening to Wadsworth remarked: “I agree with the 
senator absolutely in that proposition, but the time was 
too short to change our methods of taxation so radically.” 


Judge Hull’s Good Work 


ONSENSE! Senator Wadsworth had urged that a dis- 

tinction be made between earned and unearned incomes 
in the session of 1916, a year before. Even more to the 
point is the fact that Judge Cordell Hull, one of the few 
members of Congress who really know anything about 
taxation, had urged the change not only in 1917 and 1916 
but in 1913. One might suppose that Judge Hull’s advice 
would receive some consideration. He was one of the first 
congressmen seriously to urge an income tax. Years ago, 
when he was first elected, he would talk income tax to 
members of the House until they were so bored that they 
would actually turn their backs upon him and walk away 
while he was speaking. But it was only a few years later 
that he was called upon to draw up the first income-tax 
law, thus becoming in more senses than one the father of 
the most important single feature of our revenue system. 
Moreover, he was largely responsible for much of the 
technical work on the subsequent amendments to the 
income tax law. 

Not only did Hull urge in three separate sessions that 
a distinction be made between earned and unearned 
incomes, but in a last effort to put sense into the bill, on 
October 6, 1917, he pointed out that the British chancellor 
of the exchequer, Bonar Law, had rejected as both unsound 
and unworkable the attempt to include salaried and pro- 
feSsional men in the war profits, or excess profits, tax. 

There is no way of computing to what extent the idle 
rich are enabled and indeed urged by law to escape taxa- 
tion. We know there are between four and five billion 
dollars of state and municipal bonds, favorite investments 
of this class, upon which no taxes whatever are paid. This 
is likewise true of $2,000,000,000 of three and a half per 
cent Liberty Bonds, which are more and more drifting into 
the hands of the rich. The Federal Farm Loan bonds are 
not subject to taxation, and the personal-income tax on 
many billions of dollars of corporation bonds is paid by the 
corporation itself and not assessed upon the individual 
holder. The dividends upon many billions of dollars of 
stocks are not subject to the income tax, on the theory 
that the corporation itself pays taxes. Altogether Judge 
Hull estimates that fifteen to eighteen billion dollars of 
privately owned property in this country escape taxation 
because of various exemptions of the sorts which have 
just been described. 

In New York State alone something like $1,000,000,000 
of property that has an appraisable value and is market- 
able passes by inheritance each year. There are many 
small estates, of course, but everyone knows that great 
estates increase year by year. However unreliable the 
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No Materials 
to Buy 

No Marketing 

No Wa ste 

No Cooking Cost 


“Think what it saves you! 


“Profit and pleasure in bountiful measure 
I find in the use of this wonderful treasure.” 
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And think what you gain! 

This is the double lesson that all we open-handed ‘Americans have to learn at this time. 
We not only save money by a simple and properly balanced diet but we actually live better. 
We enjoy our food more and get more good out of it. 

You find not only the economy of reduced expense but a distinct gain in health and 


physical condition through the regular use of 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


It is strengthening, palatable, easy to serve, easy 
to digest. 

In a substantial stock made from healthy Govern- 
ment-inspected beef we blend selected vegetables, 
savory herbs and strength-giving cereals. 

Large firm white potatoes and choice Jersey-grown 
“sweets”? are included with Canadian rutabagas, 
Country Gentleman corn, Dutch cabbage and tender 
Chantenay carrots. 

We add baby lima beans, small peas, juicy green 


The economical way is to order it from your grocer by the dozen 
or the case. This avoids extra deliveries and you are never without a 


wholesome invigorating soup. 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Clam Chowder 
Beef Consommé 
Bouillon Julienne 
Celery Mock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 
Ox Tail 


Clam Bouillon 


D-AND-WHITE | 


12c a can 


okra, fine tomatoes, celery and parsley and a small 
amount of leek, onion, and sweet red peppers. We 
also include barley, rice and a sprinkling of “‘alphabet”’ 
macaroni. 

This inviting soup combines the most necessary 
elements of nutrition in a simple and correctly 
balanced form. You do away completely with the 
needless expense involved in soup-making at home. 
And it is always ready 
when you want it. 


Pea. 

Pepper Pot 
Printanier 

Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli- Tomato 
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HE satisfaction re- 
ceived for the amount 


| 
you pay is the true 
measure of value—not the price 
per pair. You can buy shoes for 
less, but you can not get the 
long service, perfect fit and last- 
ing style of The Florsheim Shoe. 
iH 


Eight to ten dollars; reason- 
ably priced, value considered. 


There's a Florsheim dealer in 
every city showing the season's 
correct styles. His name and 
booklet on request. 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


The Gothic—_ 
Today’s most i 
popular 
model— 
Look for 


name in 


i 
The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
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OUR SPARE HOURS can be turned 
into money. Let us tell you how. Agency 
Division, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 225 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Principle in 
World Affairs 


The Christian Science 
Monitor is an international 
daily newspaper published 
in Boston every week-day 
afternoon. 


It is an organ for the world- 
wide expression of the high- 
est journalistic ideals. 


It has developed a unique 
news gathering organization 
reaching to every corner of 
the globe. 


Its editorial expressions on 
international and other ques- 
tions are being widely repub- 
lished both in the United 
States and abroad. 


Its publishers have amply 
proven that progressive men 
and women of every creed and 
political faith appreciate the 
efforts of this newspaper to 
establish a higher sense of 
Principle in world affairs. 

The Christian Science Monitor is 
on general sale throughout the 
world at news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading-rooms at 
3cacopy. A monthly trial subscrip- 
tion by mail anywhere in the world 
for 75c, a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S. A. 
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figures may be that purport to show that 
two per cent of the population own sixty-five 
per cent of the wealth, the fact is conceded 
by all that there is at least a tremendous 
congestion of wealth at the top, so to speak. 
And it is a generally recognized fact that 
much of the wealth embraced in the larger 
fortunes consists of tax-exempt securities. 

“Tt is theoretically correct to say that I 
am taxed as a part owner in the corporation 
in which I hold stock,” is the comment of a 
successful accountant who is also something 
of an investor. ‘‘But as a matter of fact 
we all know it isn’t so, psychologically, hu- 
manly and practically speaking. I am get- 
ting about the same income to-day that I 
did before the income-tax laws were passed; 
and as I have changed nearly all my invest- 
ments in that time and as none of the cor- 
porations have reduced their dividends or 
interest payments in spite of the corpora- 
tion taxes it is absurd to say that I have 
personally contributed a cent to the support 
of the United States because the corpora- 
tions themselves pay taxes.” 


Progressive Taxation 


No sensible or honest citizen desires to 
confiscate the incomes of the idlerich. Even 
the drone who lives on inherited wealth per- 
forms a function in our capitalistic system 
by investing his surplus income in necessary 
enterprises. Absolutely to discourage the 
accumulation of savings and the process of 
investment by taxation or any other ma- 
chinery would be both dishonest and foolish. 
But the European tax distinction between 
earned and unearned income rests upon the 
universal belief that, after all, incomes de- 
rived from physical and mental labor have 
a more solid justification, and that the in- 
comes of the leisure class stand on less de- 
fensible ground. It may be right that some 
fortunate individuals and their descendants, 
perhaps forever, should live in leisure with- 
out doing a stroke of work, but it is not 
right in the same degree as earning one’s 
living. 

To intrench the idler, to favor and put 
him ahead of the direct producer, the worker 
and toiler, by means of lower taxes or none 
at all, is a form of topsy-turvy, Alice-in- 
Wonderland sort of proceeding which would 
seem impossible if the forbidding technical- 
ities of taxation did not prevent greater 
public curiosity. 

It is a remarkable tribute to the readiness 
of the rich to do their part in paying for the 
war that so few objections have been made 
to the extremely high rates in the new in- 
come tax. On incomes above $40,000-a 
year the rate is graduated all the way from 
twelve to sixty-three per cent. Ever since 
the time of the Greeks men have hotly de- 
bated the wisdom and justice of taxing the 
rich man more proportionally than the poor 
man. Somehow the war seems to have put 
an end to this classic debate, though the real 
victory for the believers in “‘progressive”’ 
as opposed to ‘‘proportional” taxation 
came in the Lloyd George budget of 1910. 
That really broke the back of the anti- 
progressives. 

The winning argument was and is the 
simplest thing in the world to understand. 
It is that any tax, even a small one, hits the 
poor man relatively far more than any tax, 
even a heavy one, hits the rich man. Enor- 
mous taxes, provided they stop short of 
confiscating everything, do not prevent the 
rich man from having enough food and 
clothes or even all the luxuries he wants. 
They merely allow him a smaller margin of 
surplus to invest. Whereas a very small 
tax may prevent the poor man from getting 
the necessities of life. Ten per cent on an 
income of $1000 a year hurts more than 
ten per cent on $100,000. This argument 
has been expressed all the way from the dry 
mathematical demonstrations of the Aus- 
trian economists to the more oratorical 
language of Senator Norris, who says: 

‘‘Under no possible luxurious system of 
living can anyone expend in a year, in any 
legitimate way, 
these huge in- 
comes. The man 
who has a million 
dollars a year can 
do everything and 
anything that 
could be done if 
his income were 
doubled. It is im- 
possible for any- 
one to spend more 
in living expenses. 
If these men had 
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to count their incomes they would have no 
time left tospend them. The owners would 
not realize that the tax was levied, so large 
are their incomes, if it were taken without 
the owner’s knowledge and if publicity were 
not given to the law.” 

Of course even the most radical legislator 
has to admit that when you take away half 
a man’s income you seriously reduce the 
funds that go into investment. This is a 
serious objection, but the real question is 
whether the uses to which the tax money 
shall be put are not more vital than to 
maintain the investment fund at its usual 
level. It may bea pity to reduce the bond- 
buying power of this country by $10,000,000 
a year because Mr. Rockefeller has only 
ten instead of perhaps twenty millions to 
invest, but it is more important to raise 
funds to win the war than to let Mr. Rocke- 
feller invest as usual. 

When the Lloyd George budget was hard 
pressed by Tory opponents its author 
pointed out that the uses to which the 
money would be put insured the growth of 
a numerous well-to-do class. He said that 
education and health regulations cost much 
money, ‘‘but they have made infinitely 
more. If property were to grudge a sub- 
stantial contribution toward proposals 
which insure that security which is one of 
the essential conditions of its existence, or 
toward keeping from poverty and priva- 
tion the old people whose lives of industry 
and toil have either created that wealth or 
made it productive, then property would 
be not only shabby but shortsighted.” 

It might be added that if the French 
nobles and merchant classes had paid large 
taxes to educate and improve the condition 
of the peasants, and if the Russian nobles 
and business men had done the same, there 
might not have been any French or Russian 
revolution, with the attendant loss of most 
of their property by the rich. 

The idea adopted in this country appears 
to be this: Soak the rich man as much as 
possible without losing his coéperation. and 
without discouraging him altogether. It is 
a good sign that thus far no one in a respon- 
sible position has seriously suggested the 
actual confiscation of all incomes above a 
certain figure. A number of irresponsible 
suggestions to the effect that all incomes 
above $100,000 be taken had no weight 
with Congress, radical as certain sections 
of that body appear to be. Much was 
loosely said about the conscription of in- 
come, but in fact no proposal went above 
seventy per cent. 


The Danger Line 


No matter how largea man’s income may 
bea sort of common sense and honesty hold 
back the most advanced democracies from 
confiscating even the very highest incre- 
ment, or “‘bracket,’’ of that income. It 
is all very well for tax rates to graduate 
and progress upward with dizzy rapidity 
from one or two per cent on small incomes 
to sixty-three per cent on incomes above 
$2,000,000, but there is a saving grace in 
democracy which suggests the wisdom of 
leaving some possibility of making more 
than any artificial maximum to men like 
Ford and Schwab. There is a shrewd, in- 
stinctive common sense in the American 
people which teaches them that though the 
love of achievement or of power and domi- 
nation will drive our captains of industry 
on to continued production, even though 
great chunks of their wealth are taken away 
from them, there may be a point beyond 
which it will not pay to gouge them. 

High rates always sound higher and more 
confiscatory than they really are. Many 
times in this article the rate of sixty-three 
per cent on incomes above $2,000,000 has 
been referred to. But this means sixty- 


three per cent only on that portion of a 
man’s income above $2,000,000. Each por- 
tion below has a descending rate. 

Of course it was possible the more grace- 
fully to impose high supertaxes on large 
incomes because the exemption was lowered 
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from $3000 to $1000. Instead of being paid 
by less than 400,000 people the Bureau of 
Internal. Revenue hopes that the new in- 
come tax will be paid by at least 6,000,000. 
It is hoped to make the tax on small incomes 
as democratic as universal service or the 
Liberty Loans, to make its payment a mat- 
ter of patriotism. A great campaign of 
education will be undertaken by the Treas- 
ury Department in regard to income taxa- 
tion, with the hope that millions will pay 
it as freely and readily as they bought 
Liberty Bonds. 

“‘T do not believe that even the smallest 
of income-tax payers will object to doing 
their share if they only realize and under- 
stand the causes of this war,” said Judge 
Hull, who has been asked by Secretary 
McAdoo to act in an advisory capacity to 
the collectors of internal revenue. 

Judge Hull believes that Congress de- 
cided wisely in levying the chief burdens of 
war taxation upon “wealth, luxury and 
pleasure,’ instead of upon necessities. 
Though severely critical of many phases of 
the present revenue law he feels that Con- 
gress, historically speaking, has not had the 
experiencein framing great internal-revenue 
policies that the British Parliament has 
had. It has been so easy in the past merely 
to raise customs dues ten per cent or soak 
another fifty cents on a gallon of whisky 
that Congress has never studied the under- 
lying scientific principles. It has merely 
fixed rates. 

“The country and Congress will now 
turn their attention to big internal-tax 
problems,” he says, ‘“‘which they have never 
done before. Equitable laws will gradually 
be developed. Big changes don’t and can’t 
come all at once.”’ 


No Tax Without a Flaw — 


Though he takes this charitable view 
Congressman Hull admits that Congress 
did not wake up to the size of the task until 
too late to retrace its steps and recast the 
obviously faulty bill. It did not realize until 
too late, he says, that months of work on 
the part of accountants and other experts 
were needed. He is especially disturbed 
because Congress failed to create a board 
of business men to act with the Treasury 
authorities. Secretary McAdoo has tried 
to remedy this defect by appointing an 
advisory board, but naturally this board 
has only advisory powers and none of the 
actual legal authority which the English 
board of referees is clothed with. Before 
the great English budget was passed the 
chancellor of the exchequer announced the 
appointment of twenty-seven‘distinguished 
business men, bankers and accountants, 
with power to administer certain features of 
the excess-profits tax where expert knowl- 
edge of varying business conditions was 
needed. This board was given wide lati- 
tude in administering the law in the case 
of exceptional businesses, and there is no 
appeal from its rulings. 

If our congressional leaders had an- 
nounced that such a board of referees would 
be incorporated in the law and had an- 
nounced it before the law was passed there 
would have been no semipanic in the securi- 
ties markets and none of the fright among 
business men that accompanied the passage 
of the revenue bill. 

It is well to remember that if the war 
continues our taxes will increase and that 
many new taxes will be imposed. Above 
all, the American people should bear in 
mind that no tax is perfect, and that no tax 
system can be devised that will be without 
injustices and inequalities. 

Gladstone was once asked which of two 
taxes he preferred. He replied: “I never 
think of them except as of two attractive 
sisters, who have been introduced into the 
gay world of London, each with an ample 
fortune, differing only as sisters may differ, 
as where one is of lighter and one of darker 
complexion, or where there is some agree- 
able variety of manner, the one being some- 
what more free and open, the other of a 
shy, retiring dispo- 
sition. I frankly 
own, whether it be 
due to a lax sense 
of moral obligation 
or not, that as 
chancellor of the 
exchequer I have 
always thought 
it not only allow- 
able but an act of 
duty to pay my 
addresses to them 
both.” 
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Bearings—in the Nation’s Service. 


Turning the monster guns of battleships silently, swiftly, 
surely. In the propeller shafts of the great ships that brave the sea. Driving the 
torpedo with amazing speed. In the aéroplane motor, army truck, automobile. 


Conserve and transfer power in the limitless machinery of Industry or War. 
Wherever the strain and stress, the load and speed demand the utmost dependability — 


Ball Bearings perform this vital national service with the highest ratio of efficiency 
known to engineering science. 


Ball Bearing equipment prevents waste, stays depreciation and insures maximum 
production at the lowest possible operative cost. 


Ball Bearings are positively related to the Nation’s need for durability and economy 


in the life of all machinery. 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bristol, Conn., U.S. A. 


Conrad Patent Licensee 
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The service of the Roosevelt Dam is not at the spot where service consists not only in the making of a perfect utility, 
the engineers have massed the waters—it is vast leagues away but in the systematic distribution of it in continuous sup- 
in rose-gardens that bloom on the desert; in a thousand ply—in obtaining distributors to serve every territory, en- 
fields and orchards which glorify the waste reclaimed— abling them to carry stocks and ranges of sizes proportioned 
in the fruits on your breakfast table. to locality needs. 


The electrical wizard’s service is not in New Jersey. It is 
wherever darkness overtakes you and you turn on an in- 
candescent light. 


Further, the service consists in aiding every user of an 
engine quickly and accurately to determine his piston ring 
requirements, by a book assembled and compiled annually 
for distributors and garage men, giving the size of piston 


The pin—distributed throughout the world—shows a little ‘ : : 2 
rings for the multitude and variety of motors in all fields. 


thing in the widest usefulness. 


The least of things becomes great when multiplied by the Service looks beyond profit to the satisfaction of doing a 
millions it serves and the number of times it serves them. thing worth while. The makers of these rings have made 
exhaustive research to obtain the right materials—a soft 
gray iron softer than a cylinder, so that it will not wear the 
cylinder walls, yet enduringly elastic. 


To give emphasis to a useful thing—not to exalt its makers 
—is the purpose of this announcement, which in itself is 
service. 


A piston ring scientifically designed and manufactured to 
save the power that would otherwise be wasted and con- 
vert it all into piston force—plus a vast system of national 
distribution aided by advertising—has been made an ad- 
junct of engine power the world over. For seven years it 
has been identified by the name McQuay-Norris \ca iRoor 
Piston Ring. 


In a painstaking spirit they have created, not an ordinary 
factory for a rough process, but literally a laboratory where 
scientific principles are worked out in practice. Here have 
been developed all of the elaborate facilities for work that 
must meet the most exacting refinements of measurement 
and quality tests. It is the fruit of this laboratory work 
which has been put everywhere at your disposal—at every 
point of distribution. 


Wherever pistons have work to do their needs are met by 
the ‘““Everywhere”’ of these power-saving rings. In farm, 


industrial, and transportation machinery, in tractors, trucks, To produce the rings seventeen operations, with accom- 
vans, motors, perhaps in your own automobile, they are panying trials, micrometric checks and cross-checks, are 
pulling their share of the load, helping to feed, clothe, con- required. The nicety of watchmaking enters into every 
vey—to serve mankind. process of making and measurement. Nothing has been 


spared to make the finished product absolutely worthy of 
The ‘‘Everywhere”’ of these rings means that they are on its name — \eaxfRoor— an ultimate unit of perfect power- 


hand where you are or within easy reach. McQuay-Norris efficiency and fuel-economy. 


McQUAY=NORRIS 


In an interesting way our Engineering Department has told the whole Story of 
the varied and mighty function of piston rings. It will well repay any motor 
owner to send a request for the booklet, “‘To Have and To Hold Power.” 


McQUAY-NORRIS Address McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co., 2836 Locust Street, St. Louis. McQUAY-NORRIS 
\eax-[Roor Copyright, 1917, McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 
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Firestone Giant Truck Tires et 
through snow, mud and over ice 


This Giant Tire with the Zrooves is the equipment that will 
keep your big trucks Zoing, through the worst conditions that 
winter can bring. The “trenches” or Zrooves in this great 
bulk of active rubber give positive traction on any road. 
Snow drifts, mud holes, sleet, all are conquered as never 
before. . Skidding, prevented, saving, accidents and delays. 
No “‘spinnin3,” of wheels to waste gasoline. 


This construction, exclusively Firestone, solves the ‘traction 
wave’ problem, too. The rubber, displaced under heavy 
load, spreads into the grooves. The traction wave doesn’t 
work down through the tire, developing, internal heat and 
working, loose at the base, as in ordinary tires. 


Made in sizes up to 14 inches wide, it puts all the rubber 
necessary for heaviest truckin3, directly under the load at 
all times, regardless of irregularities in the road. This even 
distribution of‘all the strain on all the rubber all the time 
means longer life to truck and longer life to tires. 


Investigate. The records are surprising. You are entitled to know 
how much money these tires are saving for truck operators in 
truck repair, fuel consumption and tire cost. The Firestone line of 
-truck tires is complete, a tire for every load, road and condition of 
service. Call in a Firestone man for consultation. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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Macaroni—A Substitute for Meat 


Sir Henry Thompson, F.R.C.S.,author of ‘Food 
and Feeding’’ and ‘‘Diet in Relation to Age and 
Activity,’’ says, in speaking of macaroni, that 


‘weight for weight, it may be regarded as 
not less valuable for flesh-making purposes 
in the animal economy than beef or mutton. 
Most people can digest it more easily and 
rapidly than meat; it offers, therefore, an 
admirable substitute for meat, particularly 
for lunch or midday meals.”” 


—Practical Dietetics, by W. Gilman Thompson, M.D. 


And in macaroni there is none of that waste 
matter which makes it possible to eat too 
much meat for good health. That fact, com- 
bined with its easy digestibility, is why Golden 
Age Macaroni products are such fine foods for 
children as well as grown-ups. 


Send for our Calorie 
Cook Book. Contains 
52 different recipes for 
preparing Golden Age 
Macaroni, Spaghetti 
Ready-Cut and Egg 
Noodles. An invaluable 
guide to household 
health and economy. 


Copyright 1917 by 
The Cleveland Macaroni Company 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Modern Macaroni Makers 


Serve Golden Age Macaroni or Spaghetti in 
place of meat. It will save bread. You can 
use it in a dozen satisfying and tasty ways to 
serve scraps and left-over portions of meat, 
vegetables and fruit. Always keep a package 
in your kitchen to take immediate advantage 
of all such opportunities. 


Fulfil your conservation pledge and save money 
by ordering Golden Age in restaurants and 
cafés. Treat yourself to this nourishing, appe- 
tizing and sensible food. 


Ask for Golden Age—the greatest food value in 
America for 10c. Cooks quickly—improves 
in flavor with re-heating. The essence of 
cleanliness in manufacture and packing. Sold 
everywhere. 
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What You Should Know 
About Piston Rings in Your Motor 


What They Are—What They Do—Why They Are Important © 


Se 


tion troubles. You are in- 
viting countless motor ills. 


The Answer: 
Burd Rings 


Piston rings are not = 1s on 
just piston rings. There are 
many and important dif- 
ferences. You should select them with the same care you 
choose your tires, your lenses, your bearings. 


Burd High Compression Piston Rings represent the 
greatest advancement in piston ring manufacture of 
the past decade. They are the work of mechanical 
experts. The result of years of experimenting, 
improving and refining. 


The Burd Guarded Opening 
makes Burd Rings fit tight and 


every motorist should have. 


Burd Rings are made of 
special analysis iron. Each 
ring is cast individually. 
Every step in their manu- 
facture is the work of ex- 
perts. All rings are accu- 
rate to within one-fourth of 
one-thousandth of an inch. 
They are subjected to a 
minute, final inspection. 
Each ring is backed by an unlimited warranty of performance. 


For these reasons Burd High Compression Piston Rings are 
today the choice of leading engineers and experienced motor 
car owners. 


Burd High Compression Piston Rings are in thousands of the 
finest motor cars. Many manufacturers, in order to give their 
buyers the best of everything, have been willing to pay the extra 
cost of Burd High Compression Piston Rings. You will do well 
to know if your car is equipped with Burd Rings. 


Write for Our Free Booklet O'ypockst: Helpful Hints 


It is full of interesting and valuable infor- 


*“No motor part,” says a leading engineer, ‘‘is more impor- H 
tant in the performance of a car than its Piston Rings.” 
pine Bard Gearded ET it is astonishing how few owners know anything about their piston 
pening, Seals all the 5 Ae P z Ap 
Power in Your Cylinders. rings. A garageman says, “‘Your car needs new piston rings.”” And 
you answer, “‘All right, put them in.”’ But not the slightest mention is 
made of what kind, nor their efficiency. Here are told some of the little- 
known, but all-important facts. 
: © To function properly, the pistons must move up and down 
A Perfect Fit Vital in the cylinder with minimum friction. It is usual to | 
a) provide from five one-thousandths to ten one-thousandths of an inch between the piston and the B 
—e cylinder wall, to take care of heat expansion and lubrication. bi 
if 
oe 
& The rings are sprung into suitable grooves on the exterior stay tight. There is no gap through which the power can escape. | 
» of the piston. These rings should fit so perfectly against the It seals the power in your cylinders. It turns waste power es 
cylinder wall as to make a gas-tight air joint. into extra power. ¥ 
Ny But if your piston rings are faulty, if they do not fit per- And remember, no other piston ring has this feature. It is ¥ 
fectly, you are wasting power. You are wasting gasoline and patented. No one else can use it. And so if you want the fa 
oil. Your car will not climb hills. It smokes and lacks com- assurance of the perfect and constant piston ring fit that this a 
pression. You are straining guarded opening makes a 
your engine. You are get- possible, you must get p 
ting excessive carbon de- Burd High Compression Be 
posits. You are facing igni- Piston Rings. ey 


mation. It is the work of mechanical experts. Men who understand 
the every-day problems the motorist meets. You will find it the { 
most valuable book of its kind you have ever read. Write for i 
it today. It will be sent you absolutely free. j 


BURD HIGH COMPRESSION RING COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


SOUS 
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Gabriel Snubbers 


are holding thousands of cars from 
rebounding, just as easily as the Boy 
holds the Bull. It’s the Coil that does 
the trick. 


Put them on your present car; 
make it ride easy; save its springs and 
mechanism. 


oo 4. r ‘ 
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— Circular upon Request — 


GABRIEL MANUFG. CO., 


1408 East 40th Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


months about the patriotism of buying 

Liberty bonds that perhaps another 
form of financial loyalty has been over- 
looked. The man or woman who invests in 
wildeat stocks, in rash, foolish and unsound 
securities, is just as much a slacker as the 
disloyal or nutty individual who refuses to 
buy a Liberty bond. The application of 
this principle cuts deep and far. 

Our country is in for a period of con- 
servation, of economy, of thrift. A great 
battle is on against waste and extravagance. 
Food is being saved. Coal is being saved. 
Iron and steel are parceled out only to 
those who can prove a good use for the same. 
So it goes all along the line. Why, then, is 
not the conservation of money just as 
important? Why is it not fully as harmful 
for the individual to throw money away 
upon reckless gambles as upon riotous 
living? 

So much has been said about the essen- 
tial nature of resources and materials in 
this war that the function of money has 
been somewhat disparaged. Of course a 
government or nation does not literally 
fight with money. It only uses money as a 
convenient kind of machinery for getting 
supplies. But just so long as nations con- 
tinue to use money in this way, money 
remains absolutely vital to the individual. 
To him it is the same as supplies and re- 
sources. 

Money to the individual represents all 
he has saved in the past. It stands for all 
the material goods he has earned a right to, 
but has not consumed. And if he invests 
this money in unproductive, useless con- 
cerns he has practically thrown away that 
amount of supplies, materials, resources. 
In reality he has thrown away food, steel, 
copper, ships, and all the other sinews of 
war and of peace. 

Gradually, through the activities of the 
Government itself and of the banking com- 
munity, corporations that need new capital 
are being refused, unless they can prove it 
is necessary for the conduct of the war. 
This principle was long ago adopted in 
European countries, and if the war con- 
tinues it will be put more and more into 
practice here. But thus far no one has 
taken up the question of stopping the flow 
of capital into the ever-hungry maw of 
dubious promoters who seek to unload 
questionable stock upon the public. 

It is rarely that one of these questionable 
promotions of the type that is conceived 
either in the brain of an irresponsible 
crank or lacks the element of good faith 
from the start takes any enormous sum; 
but in the aggregate they do absorb large 
sums—trickles by the million from those 
who can least afford to lose. I refer to the 
type of stock that is doomed from the 
start; that is essentially a stock-jobbing 
proposition; the type that is variously 
dubbed get-rich-quick, illegitimate, low 
finance and cat-and-dog. 


S: MUCH has been said in the last few 


Wares Rapidly Changed 


To those who lost in the New Haven, the 
Rock Island, the Frisco, and other choice 
specimens of high finance, there may seem 
little to choose between the low and the 
high variety. But where high finance may 
wreck, either purposely or through mis- 
fortune, a score of conspicuous companies 
in a few years’ time, low finance wrecks 
thousands of companies in one year. High 
finance is a sad thing when it goes wrong; 
but, after all, itis the comparative exception. 
It is too notorious and conspicuous to go 
unchallenged for long in any particular 
manifestation: But the low, cheap, penny- 
a-share, snide variety flourishes under the 
grass, as it were, too petty to be noticed, 
even in wartime, but annually carrying 
ruin to thousands of families. 

Low finance, of course, corresponds ex- 
actly to quack medical practice. The legit- 
imate medical man makes many mistakes 
and is far from perfect; but the quack 
offers his victim no chance, because he is a 
humbug from the start. 

Probably every reader of this article will 
agree with these general remarks of mine. 
“But,” asks the reader, “how am I to 
know the difference? How am I to keep 
from being stung? What are the signs 
of the illegitimate promoter, the humbug 
broker, the wildcat stock?” 
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In the main the stock-jobbing type of 
promoter follows in the wake of any in- 
dustry that happens to be especially pros- 


perous at the moment. He changes his 
wares rapidly. He shifts from one boom to 
another. A year or so ago motor stocks 
were the choice mediums of the stock job- 
ber. That was because the motor industry 
was then extremely prosperous. It was then 
perfectly apparent to any sensible man that 
the. motor industry would narrow into a 
keen survival of the fittest, because the large 
profits had drawn in hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of new concerns. 

Of course the pioneers in any field may 
start out in a very small, petty way; and 
yet, if there be ability and good faith at the 
helm they will succeed in a large measure. 
But after the field has been -filled up, after 
there are scores of big concerns in it, it is 
extremely difficult for the small new con- 
cern to make good. At the beginning of a 
boom it is not necessary perhaps for a con- 
cern to have the most eminent and solid 
backing; but at the height of a boom no 
sensible man would touch a new concern 
unless it is absolutely AAA. 

Nearly all the snide little motor compa- 
nies that sprang up a couple of years ago, 
with stock selling rather than motor manu- 
facture as their chief aim, have now gone to 
the wall; but the same gang of promoters 
has turned its attention to oil and gaso- 
line companies. They also have taken up 
farm tractors and mail-order propositions. 
Oil, tractor and mail-order schemes— 
many of them—will go the same way as the 
motor swindles. 


Blue-Sky Commissions 


Here is another method of keeping out of 
wildcats! At a time when the securities of 
sound, established concerns in any given 
industry are selling at a big discount don’t 
buy the stocks of new companies that have 
no standing in the same industry. The best 
of stocks will fall often for reasons uncon- 
nected with the earnings or prosperity of 
their companies; but a decline in the price 
of snide stocks is almost always due to only 
one reason—the stream of victims has run 
dry. 

The most amazing part of the whole 
business to the expert financial observer is 
the way people will buy stocks in new pro- 
motions, in companies that have no stand- 
ing, no backing, and, most important of 
all, no place as yet earned in the particu- 
lar industry to which they pretend to be- 
long, when stocks that pay good dividends 
can be had in companies which form the 
chief units of those very industries. When 
the motor swindles were at their height, 
two years ago, and there were perhaps from 
five hundred to a thousand companies in 
the field, investors could buy stocks in all 
but one of the dozen companies that did 
eighty per cent of all the business; and get 
a large return on their money at that. Much 
the same situation exists to-day as regards 
the oil industry. 

Among the new wrinkles of the low finan- 
ciers is the sending of telegrams and tele- 
phone messages to strangers, urging the 
purchase of stocks. In general, all manner 
of new refinements are being adopted in the 
old game of rush—hurry up! Allrush mes- 
sages from so-called brokers, about whom 
you know nothing, urging you to buy stocks 
that you know nothing about, should be 
thrown into the wastebasket. 

Another relatively new development is 
the application of the partial-payment 
plan to cheap, petty mining and oil shares. 
Almost any scheme that pretends to buy 
securities other than those of recognized 
position and standing upon a_ partial- 
payment plan is a swindle. The reason is 
perhaps not generally known. Brokers who 
buy stocks for you, either on margin or on a 
partial-payment plan, must obtain money 
from banks, with the stocks as collateral 
security, in order to make the purchases. 
But banks practically never lend on un- 
known and unrecognized wildcat promo- 
tions; at least, they never make such loans 
except at very exorbitant rates of interest, 
which would, in turn, make it impossible for 
the brokers to carry the securities. 
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The actual method by which a certain 
class of brokers handle cheap wildcat 
stocks on margin or partial payments is 
extremely interesting. Most investors in 
such stuff—or in any stocks, for that 
matter—incline to buy when prices are 
high. Such is the natural psychology. But 
it plays directly into the hands of the snide 
broker, for if a stock is high in price it is 
likely to decline before the full number of 
payments are made; and if the broker does 
not buy until, say, the next to the last pay- 
ment, there is a good chance that he may 
be able to buy the stock at a much lower 
price than the customer paid for it. At the 
same time, the customer is paying to the 
broker interest on money the broker never 
actually borrows; and, more than that, the 
broker is having the use of the money the 
customer has turned in on payments. 

Many customers do not hang on if a 
stock goes down. They get discouraged and 
discontinue their payments. Then, of 
course, the broker has made a clear profit of 
all the money paid in, as he has bought 
nothing and borrowed nothing. 

Obviously one way of avoiding a worth- 
less stock is to find out from one’s bank how 
much they will lend on it. If the bank 
will lend nothing on the stock, then in all 
probability it is a good thing to leave alone. 

From the investor’s point of view, all 
bonds and stocks offered him may be 
divided into three classes: There are se- 
curities about which very little is generally 
known, but which are practically worth- 
less; there is another class about which 
very little is generally known, but which 
possess value; and, finally, there is the 
large group, though smaller than either of 
the others, about which enough is generally 
known for the investor to form his own 
judgment. 

How, then, is the investor to discover 
whether a stock is practically worthless—to 
all intents and purposes a swindle? Well, 
if you live in one of the Western or Middle- 
Western States which has a blue-sky law, 
the chances are nine out of ten that you 
can be saved from putting your money into 
manifest wildeats by applying to the blue- 
sky commissioner, banking commissioner, 
corporation commissioner, or whatever the 
official in charge may be called, and getting 
such information as his office has on the sub- 
ject. Numerous wildcats have been driven 
out of several Western States by these com- 
missioners. 


California’s Experience 


California’s experience is perhaps as 
interesting as any. The corporation com- 
missioner has found it necessary in the last 
few years to issue a number of warnings to 
the public to beware of mining schemes 
which have not received the sanction of the 
commission, or which have evaded the law 
by organizing in neighboring states and 
selling their shares in California. War 
conditions have greatly benefited produc- 
ing mines, the commissioner points out; 
and the renewed public interest has been a 
good thing for legitimate companies, with 
legitimate projects, enabling them more 
readily to finance exploration and develop- 
ment work. But he declares that the wild- 
cat promoter and broker “‘are always in the 
van of the boom; and, wherever it is pos- 
sible for them to evade the blue-sky law, 
they are flooding this state with all manner 
of junk securities.” 

Thousands of inquiries have been re- 
ceived from stockholders who have been 
unable to secure satisfactory information 
from the companies in which they have 
invested, and are either ignorant of their 
legal rights or have not sufficient at stake 
to justify the expense of an independent 
investigation. The department seeks to 
become a clearing house of information 
regarding corporate securities generally, 
though it has no power to conduct examina- 
tions—except of such companies as come 
under its jurisdiction. Sucha clearing house 
is a vital necessity in every state, a boon 
that private enterprise has utterly failed 
to provide. 

In one case a widow, contemplating the 
exchange of a country hotel property for 
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six thousand shares of stock in a refrigerat- 
ing company, which she was assured had 
always sold for a dollar a share, was saved 
from loss by use of the long-distance tele- 
phone. Investigation by the department 
developed the fact that the company had 
expired some few years before, and the 
stock was wholly worthless. 

Nor do blue-sky officials merely keep 
trashy frauds out of the states in which 
these laws operate. The rotten conditions 
of larger and more dignified enterprises 
have been unearthed in many eases. These 
are, of course, even more dangerous to the 
public, because their securities are offered 
as conservative investments, but prove to 
be less than a bad speculation. 

Unfortunately most of the states, espe- 
cially in the eastern part of the country, 
have no blue-sky laws. As regards stocks 
of insurance companies, there never need 
be any doubt as to what course the investor 
should pursue. Nearly every state has an 
insurance department, and information 
may be had from that source. But when 
it comes to other classes of unknown se- 
curities there are practically no sources 
of information other than the banks and 
newspapers. 

Banks will nearly always oblige their 
depositors by obtaining such information 
through their correspondents in other 


‘cities or through the medium of private 


reporting agencies. Or, if the investor pre- 
fers, the bank will secure for him the name 
of such an agency and the investor may get 
a firsthand report direct by paying a 
moderate fee. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that none of these channels of infor- 
mation are of much value if the investment 
is located at a great distance. 


Information Worth Getting 


Many people will not approach their 
banks on such subjects, and thousands of 
buyers of wildcat stocks are not bank de- 
positors. For them the only recourse is the 
newspaper. Naturally the nearer the news- 
paper is to the state or city where the 
investment is located, the more likely it will 
be to have facilities for gathering informa- 
tion. It would be silly to ask a paper in 
Hartford, Connecticut, to investigate some 
little local venture in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. But it would be eminently sensible 
to ask a Hartford paper to help one out on 
a stock offering from a mushroom concern 
in Meriden, Connecticut. 

Investors use singularly little discrimi- 
nation in seeking help from newspapers. 
Many papers have no facilities for this sort 
of work and do not wish to be bothered with 
letters from investors. Those that have the 
facilities, and do not mind being bothered, 
always advertise the fact. But investors 
fail to realize this distinction. By way of 
illustration, it may be said that in New 
York City three papers have gone into this 
field extensively, and the most cursory 
glance at the various New York papers 
would quickly disclose which they are. 

In regard to the second class of securities, 
those which are generally unknown, but 
which possess value, little need be said. 
There is only one way of discovering such 
investments, and that is through direct 
personal contact and connections. All the 
blue-sky laws and reporting agencies and 
newspapers will never bring one in touch 
with these opportunities. It is solely a 
question of personal acquaintance and 
negotiation; and, of course, strange bro- 
kers and promoters are considered personal 
acquaintances only by the proverbial sucker. 

Naturally the first step any sane person 
will take before investing in bonds or 
stocks is to discover whatever facts about 
the company are to be had from available 
sources other than the promoter himself, 
such as from newspapers and periodicals of 
standing, and from the recognized refer- 
ence books to be found in any bank or 
broker’s office, and in all large libraries. 

Obviously if the investor can read about 
a company in a wholly cold and impartial 
reference book he is at once in a position 
to judge for himself to a considerable ex- 
tent. He is not likely to be victimized. 
Very few of the fraudulent, cat-and-dog 
promotions ever last long enough to get 
into any decent reference or rating book. 
The promoters unload and disappear; and 
that is the end of it. 


Gaston Durand and 

I had just finished a 
tour of inspection of the model dairy farm at- 
tached to my country place in Connecticut, and 
were sitting on the broad veranda which com- 
mands a view of the Sound. We had returned the evening 
before from a little business trip to Niagara Falls, Chicago 
and Washington, during which I had been the recipient of 
this alert-minded young Frenchman’s first impressions 
of America at war. 

Gaston sipped his lemonade, then leaned forward and 
chuckled softly to himself. 

“What's tickling you?” 
glass. 

“Pardon, monsieur!’’ He clapped his hands softly 
against his thighs and gave me a look partly apologetic, 
partly of puzzled amusement. “‘Butitisallso very perplex- 
ing. I grew up on a farm in Alsace and thought that I 
knew a good deal about agriculture, but I find that I know 
nothing.” 

“All the same,” I said, ‘‘I wouldn’t hesitate to place a 
fat bet that you could take a little farm right here and run 
it at a good profit, with all the rest of us, amateurs and 
professionals alike, barring maybe an Italian or two, going 
down into our jeans if there’s anything there or, if there 
isn’t, cutting a few acres of timber to make up the deficit.” 

Gaston shook his head. ‘You flatter my capacity, 
monsieur,”’ said he; “‘from what little I have seen I do not 
see how anybody manages to farm at a profit on a small 
scale here in America. So far as I can judge it could only 
be done with slave labor—even female slave labor. But in 
America the slaves prefer to work in stores and sweatshops 
and factories rather than in the open air. The work is 
harder, of course, and the pay less, and the general condi- 
tions more brutalizing and unhealthy; but they seem to 
find it more dignified than milking cows and plucking 
chickens and digging potatoes, or sitting under a tree mak- 
ing clothes for the baby while a little woolly dog keeps the 
cows out of the cabbages. As long as there are a cinema 
and ice-cream soda and a dance hall where they can breathe 
some more bad air they can manage to get through their 
day, these silly little toilers.”’ 

“Where did you get all that stuff, Gaston?” I asked. 


G Gaston. Durand and 


I asked, setting down my 


Things We Might Do 


*““TYROM what I have seen on our little turn, and the 

people I have talked to, monsieur. My boche ac- 
quaintance in Chicago told mea great deal. He says that 
the fault is with the women, who will wear themselves out 
going to meetings and lectures on the food question, but 
cannot find time to prepare a decent meal for their hus- 
bands, who therefore go to his place for their meals; which 
no doubt saves the country food, as they eat stews and 
Hamburg steaks from scraps which at home would go into 
the swill pail, if they were ever even purchased. He told 
me also a funny joke: An American lady, whose cook was 
no doubt in the habit of throwing away soup meat and 
chicken feet and things, went to the house of one of his 
Italian waiters in her rounds and lectured the good wife on 
food economy. Can you imagine a French or Italian 
peasant or petite bourgeoise being taught such a thing by 
an American lady? Especially an Italian woman—who 
would serve an appetizing meal from an onion and a 
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More Impressions of a Wounded French Soldier 
on His First Visit to America | 


tomato with a bit of stale cheese and a handful of spa- 
ghetti?”’ 

“Tt’s plumb ridiculous,” I agreed, thinking of the enor- 
mous food bills for my own little household. ‘‘I must say 
I don't see why there should be any food shortage when 
you look round at the resources of this country. The‘price 
is a different matter. Of course that’s bound to be high if 
you can't go out and gather crops yourself, and have to pay 
an able-bodied man fifty cents a bushel to dig your own 
potatoes and a cook three times that to pare off and throw 
away one-half and subject the rest.to enough heat to make 
’em digestible. Then there’s the transport and the middle- 
man and the kitchen range and. all that.”’ ; 

“Tt seems to me,” said Gaston, ‘‘that every community, 
both large and small, should do as we do in France, and 
have its open market where the small producer ean bring a 
few chickens or a basket of onions and sell directly to the 
consumer.” ; 

“That’s being tried;” I answered, ‘‘and the trouble 
seems to be that people like ourselves go there in their cars 
and lug away the whole output.” rk 

“Because there are not enough of them,’’ Gaston 
answered. ‘‘That very fact shows that they would relieve 
the pressure. Really, monsicur, the food possibilities of 
what little I have seen of this country impress me as no 
less astonishing than its great industrial power. And yet 
you talk of intensive gardening. Why intensive gardening? 
America is not like Japan or England, or even France and 
Italy. I have seen great fields of neglected hay over- 
ripened and uncut, orchards of splendid apples with the 
fruit rotting on the ground, acres of rich pasture uncropped 
by so much as a goat, and fertile bottom lands unscratched 
by a plow. It is not intensive agriculture that this country 
needs, but extensive. And why not donkey carts to bring 
the stuff to market? I have not seen a donkey. Plenty of 
cars but no donkeys; and donkeys find their own living 
like goats, and there is nothing to equal their milk for the 
babies. I am told that it is stronger than cow's milk and 
has no tuberculosis. Until quite recently the little string 
of asses driven about Paris used to hold up traffic on the 
Champs Elysées.”’ . 

“But when you talk of extensive agriculture here you 
stack up against the labor and transportation again,” I 
objected. 

“But this would seem so easy to manage,’’ Gaston 
answered. ‘‘In France the war fell just when we were 
about to harvest. All the available men were instantly 
mobilized; yet it is a fact, monsieur, that the harvest was 
never made so quickly or so thoroughly. It was done by 
the women and the very old and very young; and the 
gendarmes rode round the country and, working in con- 
junction with the mayors of the little communes, saw to it 
that there was no shirking. Of course that was a tour de 
force, but nobody was the worse for it. And our necessity 
was imperative to a degree which the people here cannot 
imagine. As for the transport, at present it appears that 
the food is shipped into town from the country, then 
shipped from the town out into the country again. What 
waste of-labor and transport and time and refrigerating! 
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' The system of adequate 
open markets would re- 
lieve this congestion. If 


the morning you will meet long trains of market 

carts filing in to supply the little open markets 

of every quarter, with Les Halles as the chief distribut- 

ing center. And the food is fresh and sweet and has not 
been near the ice.”’. er ; 

“The truth of the matter is, Gaston,” I said, “the people 

in this country are too darned lazy to get up at three in the 
morning.” SS ate uaa 

- Gaston laughed and shrugged. “Oh, zut!’’ said he. 

“They can do as we do—sleep on their carts and exchange 

sleepy pleasantries with the chauffeurs.” 


When the war blazed out I had been with the family in 
Paris and immediately returned to America to extend my 
munition operations. The year before we had been at our 
camp, which is on a wooded island I had owned near Rock- 
land, Maine. There I had acquired an interest in a ship- 
building concern, which had since proved to be a little 
gold mine in my back yard, so to speak; and I now pro- 
posed to my wife and Dorothy that we take.a cook and 
a maid and a manservant and run up there for a bit of a 
breather during the excessively hot weather. I wanted to 
see how things were going in the yard, and I wanted even 
more to get cooled off and break the law by eating a few 
“shorts” right from the lobster pots. 


The Camp on the Wooded Point 


HEY fell in immediately with the suggestion, barring 

only the little lobsters; which crime my wife, as a high- 
minded member of some food league or other, refused 
emphatically to countenance. . Still, a quarter of an inch or 
so on a lobster does not really make much difference, and 
I was not discouraged. Gaston, now fully occupied as my 
private secretary, of course accompanied us. The wound to 
his cervical vertebra was much improved, no longer pain- 


you drive out of Paris on any road at three in. 


ing him at night, and the flail joint of his ankle had been ~ | 


corrected by an ingenious orthopedic device. 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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Yes, do try it, Mothers—you will find 
Ralston a big boost for your children. 


Es 


contains the very elements a growing child needs. It 
also aids the digestive organs to normal, healthy action. 
It has the natural whole wheat color. 


The children will just love Ralston—the natural wheat flavor 
tempts their appetites, and makes them ask for more. Grown-ups 
enjoy it, too. Ralston is an ideal conservation food—it is so 
economical. One cup makes six delicious servings. 
Get a checkerboard package from your grocer, today. 


Purina Branzos 


The natural food laxative, with all the virtues of the bran 
coat, plus the nutritive value of the wheat. Makes delicious 
muffins, porridge, bread, etc. In checkerboard packages at 
your grocery. 


ET WEIGHT 1% POUNDS 


PURINA i, 


& STERILIZED 


iIBRAN) 


Sample Packages. Ralston—Purina Branzos—Purina Whole 
Wheat Flour—each sufficient for one meal. Select any two 


and send 10c for mailing. All three 15c. (East of Rockies.) 
Recipe Folders Free. 


Ralston Purina Company, 876 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Turn over a new leaf this new 
year, 


—conserve your tires, 

—use United States Tires 

—for that low mileage cost 

—for that highest anti-skid and 
traction efficiency 

—which you’ve always been 

looking for, 

= —and which thousands of 
=| other motorists have found in 
United States Tires. 

Vast and growing sales in- 
creases of United States lires— 
both for passenger cars and for 


commercial vehicles—are the 
proof. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

Now our camp is not the sham, show kind, but a real 
camp—a rambling, one-plan bungalow on a wooded point 
of the island and modern only to the point of habitability. 
I like to go there as a sort of cure, and drink only the soft 
rain and well water, and swing an ax, and get the uric acid 
out of my system, and catch fish, and forget that I am rich 
and wicked. Dorothy, having the circulation of a seal and 
impervious to cold as most plump flappers, likes to swim, 
while wife sits on the beach and knits a sweater which may 
fit two soldier boys down to their belts, the dimensions 
having been taken from my own manly proportions. 

We pretty well solve the servant question at the camp 
and are much the better for it, as I cut logs for the big 
fireplace and run the motor and sail boats; and the wife 
likes to exercise the kitchen thrift and culinary functions 
that were our salvation when first married and a big round 
dollar looked like a lovers’ moon just up over the horizon; 
and Dorothy does light chores and gardening, and all is 
joy and the simple life. 

Gaston fitted into this scheme of things like a bung in a 
barrel. He was an expert mechanician and loved to fish, 
so we made him head of the piscine commissariat and added 
to his secretarial duties that of keeping the table supplied 


with fresh cod and hake and haddock and pollack, buy- 


ing only lobsters from a friend and neighbor—the local 
preacher, who thus eked out a living for a wife and six 
small children by setting pots round the island. 

We had been there about a fortnight when I said one 
day to Gaston: ‘Well, my boy, down here at least you 
don’t need to complain of our American luxury and extray- 
agance. This is where you come up against genuine 
Yankee thrift!” 

Gaston laughed outright, then held up his hands with a 
gesture of mock despair. 


Nothing to Eat But Food 


} 
“(NH, mon pauvre patron!’’ said he; “if the domestic 

methods of these good natives here are what you call 
Yankee thrift, then alas for the poor, groaning, starving, 
toiling land of America! No wonder it is growing pale and 
anemic! No wonder madame complains that potatoes 
are sixty cents a peck; milk ten cents a quart; pork forty 
cents a pound; eggs five sous apiece; and codfish—mon 
Dieu, codfish thirty cents merely for the animal’s head, if 
she were forced to buy it!’ 

“What’s struck you now?” I snapped. ‘Food is high 
here just like everywhere else, of course.” 

“And like nowhere else so outrageously abundant,” 
he retorted. ‘‘I could never have believed that there was 
so much food in the world. Nor such a variety of fresh, 
delicious, nourishing things to eat that could be had at so 
little effort. If a man were to be shipwrecked on this little 
island of yours with a coop of chickens and a sow about to 
pig and an initial supply of peas and beans and potatoes 
and onions and such staples as might be saved from the 
ship, he could live in fat abundance for the rest of his days 
and never once need to set foot upon the mainland.” 

“That sounds all right when you say it quick,” I 
grunted, ‘‘but you’d find it pretty tough rooting just the 
same. So would your pigs and chickens.”’ 

“But not at all, monsieur!’’ Gaston protested. ‘‘One 
could thin them down to the parent stock each autumn if 
necessary. This island is heavily grown with oaks, which 
give a plentiful yield of acorns. In the summer the woods 
are full of mushrooms and lichenous plants. The crape 
variety is everywhere in quantity. At low tide the rocks 
are covered with béche de mer, a sea moss edible for men 
as well as swine. Mam’selle pointed it out to me—the 
reddish moss which grows in patches. The muddy sand of 
the little beaches contains quantities of those delicious 
long clams, and there are multitudes of crabs. And the 
moules—the mussels! Mon Dieu! And to think that these 
people do not even appear to be aware how good they are; 
and in ordinary times you pay a franc a plat for them in 
Paris! And as for fish ” Gaston threw up his hands 
with a hopeless gesture. “Such fish! I caught only yes- 
terday one hundred pounds of delicious fish before dé- 
jeuner!”’ 

“What did you do with the extra ninety-five?” I asked 
with a grin. 

Gaston positively groaned. ‘‘Sapristi!’’ He made a 
face. “‘I gave them to our neighbor, the minister. He took 
one to eat, kept about twenty pounds to bait his lobster 
pots—baiting lobster pots with my beautiful hake! And 
threw the rest overboard. They were mostly rock cod, and 
he said that there was no market for rock cod! No market 
for a boatload of superb rock cod in this poor, famished 
country with its meatless, wheatless days. Zut! ‘Food will 
win the war,’ says that autocrat of the empty belly, 
Monsieur Hoover. Perhaps he is right. Then America 
will win the war. But food that is thrown overboard or left 
on the ground to rot will not end the war. It will ferment 
and make another war—here!”’ 

“T guess you’re right, Gaston,” I said. “The trouble 
with us Americans is we haven’t*got the instinct of the 
European peasant and other lower animals. We don’t 


know what’s good to eat when we see it. And when we do 
we don’t know how to take care of it. We eat what we 
want and let the rest lie to rot, like lions and tigers. We 
are like the old deep-sea sailor in the story, who late in life 
worked away from tidewater and shipped for a voyage 
across Lake Superior. The schooner was wrecked and he 
was cast adrift alone in an open boat, and when picked up 
by a passing vessel he was dying of thirst.” 

Gaston looked puzzled for a second, then burst into his 
jolly laugh. ‘Parfait!’’ he cried. ‘That illustrates the 
point precisely! But actually, monsieur, our erudite neigh- 
bor the minister is little better. He asked me up to see his 
little place and to meet madame, who was curious to see 
a real live poilu who had been gassed and wounded and 
imprisoned and had killed a boche or two. They have six 
small children and must be desperately poor; but though 
industrious they are not thrifty. They do not know how to 
go about it. When I went in madame had been preparing 
the dinner and I caught a glance at the contents of the 
seau—the swill pail. Horrors!’’ Gaston held up his hands. 

“What did you see?’”’ I asked. ‘‘A couple of fresh 
boiled lobsters?” 

“Worse than that, monsieur; and, by the way, I saw the 
boiled lobsters, at twenty-five cents the pound, in your 
own, yesterday—but sh-h! not a word tomadame!” He 
laid his finger on his lips. ‘‘What I saw was the uncooked 
legs, neck and head of a fine big poulet, with the cooked 
carcass of the fowl, from which by no means all of the meat 
had been cut. But what if it had? In all of this waste 
there was material for a splendid, nourishing broth which, 
with a little purée of peas or potato, would have furnished a 
delicious repast for the little ones. Instead she was stirring 
up some prepared food, and to this she added condensed 
milk. 

““And there in the swill pail were the makings of an 
actual meal. The créte and lower legs and feet of a fowl are 
rich in gelatin, and the inner organs give substance and 
flavor. I’ll warrant you pay high for them at the hotel 
where we lunched. Our vol-au-vent was made of them. But 
when I asked this thrifty Yankee housewife why she 
threw them away, her nose would have turned up if the 
bon Dieu had not already turned it down. 

““*Hat them innards?’ she sniffed with all the horror of 
a Mussulman at the idea of eating pork. ‘Well, I guess we 
Amuricans got a different idee of vittles than you French 
folks.’ 

“T told her that must be so, as we were very fond of a 
number of things that did not appear to be considered 
edible over here—such as snails and mussels and chicken 
heads and horse and mule. She said that she would starve 
before she would even think of eating horseflesh. She did 
not say this disagreeably, but one could feel the conscious 
superiority.” 


What the Eavesdripping Daughter Heard 


ASTON shook his head and sighed. “She looked as 

though she were starving anyhow, poor thing,” said he. 
“Such bones! The breast of that chicken carcass could 
have been no thinner. She was not ill, or at least she did 
not look so; nor had she the air of being overworked, for 
she seemed filled with nervous energy. No, she was merely 
undernourished; improperly nourished, on ice cream and 
pastry and doughnuts and sweets. It is probable that she 
is hungry all the time without knowing it. Her appetite is 
never satisfied, merely cloyed. And every day or two a 
bucket of real food is dumped into the sea or thrown to the 
chickens. Poor as they are, it is probable that what they 
throw away would keep fat a French family of the same 
size and circumstance. Ma foi, but she would do better to 
feed that costly chicken food to the chickens and then feed 
the chicken, all of him, to the children!” 

Gaston shrugged. ‘“‘And that was not all, monsieur: The 
husband’s Yankee thrift, as you are pleased to call it, was of 
the same sort in his department. He showed me his garden, 
which was not badly made and quite large enough to supply 
three such families as his own; in fact, he sells vegetables to 
some of the villa folk. It was quite a pretty potager with a 
wire fence about it to keep the fowls out, and this was 
covered with a dry vine which he had been tearing away 
and had piled up to burn. 

““But what is this?’ I asked. 

““*Oh, that was a flowering vine I planted to sort of hide 
the garden,’ he answered. ‘It was right pretty in the 
early summer; all covered with bright red blossoms.’ 

“T examined the stuff. ‘Tiens,’ said I; ‘and now you 
are going to burn it? Do you not like beans, then?’ 

“He laughed. ‘Those are just pods,’ he said. ‘Yes, I 
like beans first rate, though my wife don’t care much about 
them. Says they’re indigestible and give the children wind 
colic.’ I told him that was true when the beans were 
insufficiently cooked. ‘And besides,’ says this erudite 
dominie, ‘beans are mighty high just now, like everything 
else.’ 

“*But yours are not,’ I said. ‘They are, in fact, very 
low—on the ground waiting for a match to be touched to 
them. These are the Gloire de Deuil beans, as we call them 
in France, and they make a most delicious and nourishing 
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black-bean soup. You see, my friend, they serve a double 
purpose, as the flower is very red and decorative and the 
bean is one of the best haricots we have for a potage. Add 
a little pork and a bit of onion and you will find it most 
excellent. There must be several pecks of them in all this 
mass of vine, and they are nice and dry and it will amuse the 
children to shell them. Madame your wife may object to 
chicken heads and gizzards, but she can certainly find noth- 
ing noxious in these admirable beans. You have only to 
soak them overnight, then put them on the stove and let 
them simmer. At home we boil the potatoes in the same 
water.’ 

“Would you believe it, monsieur, he scratched his head 
and seemed to think that his wife would find it too much 
trouble? ‘But it is no trouble at all,’ I protested. ‘And as 
you burn wood, which costs you nothing, it is no expense.’ 

““He agreed with me rather half-heartedly, but remarked 
that his wife did not care greatly to potter over the stove. 
Sapristi! But I think he was right, and I imagine that was 
also the secret of the chicken—or at least the truth about 
the matter, as it was evidently no secret. From the look 
of the children I do not believe that she cared much to 
potter over the washtub, either. Yankee thrift, pardi! 
Pardon, monsieur, mais c’est de quoi rire!’’ And laugh he 
did. 

His laugh was echoed from inside, and we discovered 
that my daughter had been listening. She came out on the 
porch and Gaston sprang to hisfeet. ‘‘Ah, marraine,’’ said 
he reproachfully, “‘you have been eavesdripping!”’ 

Dorothy told him that he had got her mixed up with the 
roof, the gutter being choked with leaves. ‘Tell us some 
more, filleul,”’ said she; ‘‘and I will take it down and send 
it to the ‘autocrat of the empty belly.’” 

Gaston chuckled. He was a mirthful soul, was Gaston, 
which made him very pleasant to have round the house, 
especially as his amusement was always genuine and never 
inane. It sprang from a gentle wit, though he could play 
the village cut-up, too, when he so desired. 


French Potato:Digging 


$ Y VISIT should have been instructive,” said he, ‘‘but 

because I am French I fear that my host did not take 
meseriously. Why are we French supposed to be a mixture 
of license and frivolity by you Americans?”’ 

“You are not, any more,” I answered. ‘‘ What other 
pointers did you give our dominie?”’ 

“About potatoes,” said Gaston. ‘He had already 
started to tear out some of his fine, flourishing plants and 
I asked him why, the potatoes being still very small. 

“Got to, with potatoes at sixty cents a peck,’ he an- 
swered. ‘There’s one thing you can’t get along without ina 
family of growing kids, and that’s potatoes.’ 

“Then why not do as we do?’ I answered. ‘Run your 
hand into the earth and pluck out what potatoes you 
require without disturbing the plant. Then the others will 
keep on growing.’ 

“He seemed to find that very odd, but I think it was the 
first bit of advice which I had offered that struck him as 
practical. He had also a patch of celery and I instructed 
him about saving all the root to boil and use as one does 
turnips. It is delicious and a splendid food and can be 
used also for soup. We then passed to his orchard and I 
observed that he was making no effort to save his apples, 
which, though of rather poor grade, would make excellent 
cider. He said that he had given up making cider, as it 
quickly grew hard and turned to vinegar, so I told him how 
that could be prevented.” 

“How?” I asked, beginning to wonder why I was paying 
my farmer a hundred and fifty dollars a month for making 
costly and unprofitable experiments. 

“‘ After being put in the cask it should be treated like red 
wine,’”’ Gaston answered; ‘“‘that is to say, it must be 
soutiré—drawn off until it begins to run turbid and put in 
a well-washed cask. This should be done three or four 
times at intervals of a month; then, let us say, six weeks, 
two months, and at the end of a year. One requires two 
casks, of course. When it runs off perfectly clear it can be 
bottled and should then keep indefinitely with a slight 
sparkle. The lees can be used to make vinegar. Our 
neighbor was mildly interested, but said that casks were 
mighty dear. I could see that his objections had the same 
basis as those of madame his wife for the kitchen stove. 
It was a bit of trouble and the results too remote. You 
Americans desire immediate action. He would prefer to 
haul up his lobster pots and let the family drink soda 
water at ten sous the glass. The soda water is not so good 
and fills the family with gas—more so than my poor beans; 
but the result is more immediate and saves bother—aside 
from the slight effort of building the pots and catching 
beautiful fish to bait them with and setting them out 
and getting up at four in the morning to paddle out and 
haul them up with the hope that some confrére has not 
got bewildered in the fog and gathered their contents by 
mistake.” 

“To hear you talk, filleul,’’ said Dorothy severely, ‘‘one 
would think that we Yankees are natural-born fools and 
that an intelligent poilu could feed a family for nothing.” 
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“Au contraire, marraine,’”’ Gaston re- 
torted, “it is only that the brains do not 
appear to run evenly in the same vintage. 
An occasional Yankee, like your honored 
father, seems to contain the brains of the 
community, and drinks champagne. The 
others catch lobsters, which they sell at an 
exorbitant price, and fish, which are thrown 
away—and drink soda water. But as to 
mademoiselle’s suggestion, that a poilu of 
reasonable intelligence might feed a family 
for nothing, that would not be so difficult to 
demonstrate either here or Jd bas, at the 
farm.” 

“Then go ‘ahead and demonstrate it, 
mon. filleul,” said Dorothy. “T’ll bet you 
can’t feed this family for one day under a 
dollar a head.” 

“‘T will take the bet, marraine,’’ Gaston 
answered. ‘‘I will wager you my boche 
helmet against an ice-cream soda that I can 
feed the family this Sunday at a cost under 
ten sous a head, and that even monsieur le 
patron, who is as we know sometimes a bit 
exigeant, will not complain either as to 
quality or quantity. But I must have carte 
blanche from madame to officiate as chef de 
cuisine.” 

Dorothy, being convinced that he would 
find some ingenious way of winning his bet, 
promptly took him up, so my wife was 
called and the situation explained to her. 

‘And if I win,” said Gaston, “‘it is under- 
stood that I shall have to drink the ice- 
cream soda.”’ 

A launch containing some callers arrived 
at this moment and they were informed as 
to what was afoot. ‘‘M. Durand is going to 
give us a practical demonstration of war- 
time domestic economy,” said Dorothy. 
‘‘He intends to go Mr. Hoover one better. 
We have got a meatless day and a wheatless 
day, and now he is going to give us a cost- 
less day.” 

Our neighbors promptly clamored for an 
invitation to the principal repast, which 
Gaston generously granted. ‘But mind 
now, Gaston,” I warned, ‘‘we’re not going 
to be fed out of the minister’s swill pail— 
or anybody else’s swill pail. So don’t try 
to pull off any of these Japanese butler 
stunts.” 

‘‘Never fear, monsieur,’’ said Gaston; 
**vour food shall come fresh from the source 
of unlimited supply.” 

“T suppose that means the Atlantic 
Ocean,” said Dorothy. ‘Mon filleul must 
have located a stranded whale. But you’re 
not to shoot our seal, M. Durand.”’ 


Gaston’s Bill of Fare 


This was Friday, and though I kept a 
weather eye lifting to see how Gaston was 
going to back his bluff I could not notice 
any evidence on his part to get busy. All of 
Saturday morning he tapped away at the 
typewriter, getting off correspondence I 
had dictated, but in the afternoon he took 
a rowboat and was gone until suppertime. 

Our Sunday breakfast was about the 
same as usual, barring only that the cereal 
was of some unfamiliar sort that seemed to 
have more body and flavor than the usual 
varieties. Also I ate herring, which I knew 
Gaston could not have caught himself, 
and we had our usual two eggs apiece, with 
strong coffee and unstinted sugar. I chal- 
lenged this, but Gaston merely shrugged 
and smiled. 

Our guests arrived sharply on the hour, 
and we went in to a table spread as if for a 
banquet, with fresh ferns and flowers and 
a menu in French, daintily hand-painted, 
Dorothy’s touch with her water colors, 
which, translated, would read as follows: 


COSTLESS DAY 


MENuU 
RELISHES 
Herring Roe  KRadishes Beef Marrow on Toast 
Jellied Consommé 
FISH 
Skate Fin, Burnt Butter Sauce 
ENTREE 
Young Sea Gull With Mushrooms, Casserole 
ROAST 
Mushrooms [the big round ones] 
Domestic Rabbit Cutlets 
Apple Sauce 
SALAD 
Mussels and Water Cress, Mayonnaise Dressing 
DESSERT 
Wild Strawberries Cream Cheese — Raspberries 
Salted Peanuts Coffee 


Tisane [made from steeped wintergreen leaves] 
Sweet Cider 


THE SATURDAY 


We nearly went over backward at sight 
of this food prospectus. It made me feel 
like Armenonville or the Pavillon Bleu or 
the Hétel de France et d’Angleterre at 
Fontainebleau, and a little addition of 
about five hundred francs. And Gaston 
claiming to have managed it at ten cents a 
head! Well, he hadn’t, that was all! There 
was something phony about the business. 

Dorothy was the only one who could 
translate the whole of it or we might have 
balked at the sea gull—before tasting it. 


- After doing so we ate it all, and it was good; 


no fishy flavor and the meat firm and 
tender, with a rich, succulent sauce that 
savored of the mushrooms. And Gaston 
had not repeated himself in these, for the 
sort served with the rabbit was an entirely 
different variety. 

As is usual at polite luncheons no men- 
tion was made about the price of the gorge 
while we were at table, but later on Gaston 
explained in detail. The skate had been 
saved for him by a friendly fisherman who 
would otherwise have thrown it away, with 
a few bruised herrings. In going to market 
with my wife or Dorothy Gaston had ob- 
served that the local butcher discarded the 
big beef bones, as do most of our butchers, 
there being no market for them, and these 
he had promptly garnered, no charge being 
made. 

How He Did It 


It was just at this season that there be- 
gan to arrive from their rookeries in the 
north the big, clumsy fledgling sea gulls, 
which, with their thick beaks and coarse, 
grayish-brown plumage, which does not 
turn white until the following season, much 
resemble giant squabs. Gaston had sniped 
one of these with my little .22 rifle, promptly 
skinned, cleaned and then parboiled it with 
a pinch of celery seed and an onion, then 
concocted a sauce with certain waste arti- 
cles and the mushrooms and set the whole 
to simmer in the casserole. 

The jellied consommé had been made 
from veal bones which he had begged with 
the others. The rabbit was a Belgian hare, 
several of which I had been foolish enough 
to turn loose on the island and which we 
had been killing off as fast as possible. In 
prowling about the woods he had found a hen 
that had stolen her nest, and having ascer- 
tained that the hen had been caught andshut 
up in the chicken run he had tried the eggs 
and, finding them still good, had comman- 
deered them, reasoning that but for his dis- 
covery they would have been wasted. 

The apples had been given him by the 
minister, who had also dug out a hand 
ciderpress from the rubbish in a loft. The 
cress came from one of the several springs 
on the island; failing that, he would have 
madeasalad of dandelion. On Friday, when 
he had made his bet with Dorothy, there 
had been a thunderstorm in the evening 
and this had turned the milk, which would 
therefore have been thrown away if Gaston 
had not opportunely rescued it, subse- 
quently to heat and convert into butter 
and cheese. Wild strawberries and rasp- 
berries grew in profusion on the island, and 
the ground was covered with patches of 
wintergreen, the tisane of which is, by the 
way, a natural specific for rheumatism, as 
one of our guests, a doctor, informed us. 
It is methyl salicylate in its purest form. 

“There are seven of us,’’ said my smiling 
secretary, ‘‘so at ten cents the person I had 
seventy cents. With this I bought bread, 
coffee, sugar and seasoning, and the pea- 
nuts, which I salted, and I have still five 
cents left. Now of course this is all a joke; 
merely an amusing experiment which really 
proves nothing, ne c’est pas?” 

“On the contrary I think it proves a lot,”’ 
said our medical friend. ‘‘Of course you 
can’t count the sea gull, unless you choose 
to rate it as wild game and therefore a 
legitimate food item. But the bulk of your 
meal was made up of waste food products 
that are habitually thrown away because 
they have no commercial market value.” 
He turned to me: ‘‘Have you been eating 
the rabbits you’ve been killing off?” 

I shook my head. ‘’Fraid the cook 
would quit,”’ I answered. 

“Well, there you are. And think of the 
marrow bones and that delicious ray; and 
I don’t know how you pickled that herring 
roe, but it tasted like caviar. And then the 
apple sauce and cider Ad 

“How about the radishes and the onion, 
Gaston?” I asked. 

“Your gardener said there were no more 
radishes, monsieur,’’ Gaston answered, 
“but I looked round a little and found some 
that he had overlooked.” 
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“There you are,” said the doctor. “And 
the onion?”’ : 

“Tt was in the bottom of the launch.” 
Gaston laughed. 

“But you found those things by acci- 
dent,” I objected. ‘‘They were food articles 
that cost money to produce.” 

“Don’t bea piker, dad!”’ said my daugh- 
ter. 

“No, monsieur’s point is fairly taken,’ 
said Gaston. ‘‘But tell me, monsieur, 
would any of your household have taken 
the trouble to preserve an onion found in 
the bottom of the launch or a few scattered 
radishes that had been spaded under?” 

“What was that cereal this morning?” 
asked my wife, who was, I think, a little 
sore about the sour milk, of which there 
had been two quarts. Gaston had heated 
one of these to make his cheese, and made 
butter from the cream of the other with an 
egg beater. 

“Some of our good neighbors’ discarded 
beans, madame,’”’ Gaston answered. “TI 
first parched them, then ground them in the 
coffee mill. But wait, madame. The day 
is not yet over, and I greatly fear that I was 
rash in making my bet. You remember, the 
conditions were that none of the family 
should have any cause for complaint.” 

And lose the bet he did. He served us a 
bisque-of-clams soup, the basis of which 
was beans with some of the marrow he had 
saved, followed by cold broiled lobsters 
which he had caught in some old pots he had 
found and patched up, and the rest of his 
mayonnaise on a dandelion salad, and iced 
tea—bought out of his sixty-five cents— 
with toast and fresh, unsalted butter. And 
then the piece de résistance. For to our 
astonishment there was placed upon the 
table a large bowl of vanilla ice cream with 
a compote of raspberries. Dorothy shrieked 
with delight. 

“‘Sundae!”’ she cried. 

Gaston regarded her mournfully. “Yes, 
marraine,”’ said he; “Sunday. I was too 
precipitate! Too self-confident! I forgot 
that no American Sunday bill of fare could 
possibly be complete without ice cream. 
There would be cause for just complaint! 
Every country has its national dish. In 
England it is roast beef; in Scotland, oat- 
meal; Ireland, potatoes; Wales, rabbits. 
In Italy it is macaroni; in Switzerland, 
cheese; in France, the omelet; and in Amer- 
ica—ice cream! Vive l’ice cream!” 

He rose and with the air of one in whom 
the bitterness of defeat struggles with a 
debonair gallantry presented my dimpling 
daughter with a highly polished German 
helmet. 


“The wife of your farmer has been telling 
me, monsieur,”’ said Gaston, about a week 
after our return from the camp in Maine, 
“that until a couple of months ago she was 
able to board your farm labor at twenty 
dollars the month per capita, but that it 
now costs twenty-five to keep them. She 
described what they demanded and I was 
amazed. But why—lI ask because she was 
not very lucid on this point—does she feed 
the expensive and inferior foods instead of 
good pot-au-feu with earrots and turnips and 
cabbage and onions from your big garden?” 


Sloppy Cooking 


“She does that, my boy,’’ I answered 
bitterly, ‘‘because she is too darned lazy to 
boil the pot and go down to the garden and 
get the vegetables and wash and pare and 
shell and cook them. She is like the wife of 
the minister and does not care much about 
pottering round the stove. The men are 
willing to eat the canned stuff, not because 
it is as good or as nourishing but because it 
is better seasoned and cooked thanshewould 
cook and season it and because they know it 
costs more. There you have a too-numerous 
type of American housewife. She will 
fritter about on almost any silly business, 
especially other people’s, and even work 
hard at it, then scud off home at the last 
moment and light the oil stove and fling 
some sort of dirty mess into the frying pan 
or oven and serve it up half cooked and not 
seasoned at all when her husband won’t 
wait any longer for his dinner. Greasy 
fried steak, which was a good piece before it 
fell into her hands; fried potatoes, burnt on 
one side and raw on the other; fried onions 
that look like shoe laces and are just about 
as fit for aman’s stomach; cold doughnuts 
or soda biscuits you could use for a sinker 
on a cod line, and tea.” 

Gaston nodded. ‘‘I see,” he answered. 
“No wonder the men prefer to patronize a 
German kitchen.” 
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“And no wonder that I can make no 
profit selling my special milk at fourteen 
cents a quart,’ I growled. ‘If people only 
knew what it costs to market the precious 
juice they wouldn’t be so fly about blaming 
the dairyman. Passing the pure-food tests, 
keeping down the percentage of bacteria, 
the care and feeding of the cattle, the up- 
keep of the motor trucks ——”’ 

Gaston appeared to reflect. ‘‘Of course 
it is different with us,’ said he. “‘We can 
tell at just about what cost the different 
foodstuffs can be produced, and are there- 
tore able to fix a market price that will not 
be excessive and yet pay the producer a 
good fair margin of profit.” 

“Well, we can’t over here,” I said. “The 
country is too big and the conditions too 
varied. The only way I can see for us to 
manage it would be for the Government 
to standardize the wages of field labor.”’ 


American Ideals 


‘It seems to me, monsieur,” said Gaston, 
“that the American people as a whole are 
splendidly patriotic. When one stops to 
think, America was not forced into the war 
in the same way that we were, nor was it so 
vital to her self-preservation as in the case 
of England. She declared a state of war to 
exist for the sake of humanity and to vindi- 
cate her national honor, and at a moment 
when her military and internal preparation 
could only be rushed at a disproportionate 
expense and great national self-sacrifice. 
Nor does she ask for an ultimate indem- 
nity in money or territory. This fact alone 
impresses me as unique in the history of 
nations.” 

“That is good hearing, Gaston,” I re- 
marked. 

“Tt is true, monsieur,” said Gaston 
warmly. ‘Of course there is bound to be 
at first a good deal of internal confusion in 
the matter of food and labor and transpor- 
tation and the like; but when the people 
really awake to the situation they will work 
with the coédrdination of a nest of ants or 
a hive of bees. Each one will scratch for 
his food, each one carry his little burden. 
Many are doing so already. You tell me 
that you are going to raise hogs on your 
beautiful island and that there is talk of 
turning your country club into a sheep 
pasture 2 

“Yes,” I sighed, “‘it sure looks as if ina 
year or so we may be scratching not only 
for a bite to eat but other bites.” 

**Mon Dieu, but may you be spared that 
at least!’’ cried Gaston reminiscently. 
“But with salt pork at forty cents a pound 
and bacon at fifty one might support a flea 
or two. Even the ladies do not complain 
when they get one from a pet dog. One 
never knows until the necessity rises how 
much one can actually support with good 
cheer, not only in the matter of doing with- 
out luxuries of food but in other ways. I 
have seen comrades— Parisian dandies, who 
before the war thought they could not live 
without their morning bath and complete 
change without and coiffeur, and delicate 
perfumes at forty francs the tiny flask— 
cheerfully gnawing the side of a sugar beet 
that would ditch an automobile, and so 
covered with dirt and vermin ee 

“Yes,” I interrupted. ‘“‘Here in this 
country a few years ago we were swept by 
a wave of back-to-nature cave-man stuff 
and most of us admitted that it was the 
life. Well, now is the chance to prove it. 
We’ve got to get down on all fours. Just 
now this food proposition is the main thing, 
and that little experiment of yours at the 
camp- showed me more than reading a 
month’s supply of food literature telling 
how many calories are needed to keep your 
inside motor firing for hours and how many 
bushels of wheat are consumed in keeping 
a man that ought to be dead, drunk four 
days. My sluggish mind can’t think in 
billions of bushels of barley converted into 
a substitute for the whole-wheat bread to 
furnish proteid matter requisite to gain 
a five-kilometer advance on an eighty- 
kilometer front.” 

“Let us leave that to German minds,” 
said Gaston. ‘‘They will figure it all out 
with precision, and then some lean Amer- 
icans who have chewed only tobacco for 
twenty-four hours will prick a hole in the 
result with their bayonets. Meanwhile let 
us—I say ‘us,’ monsieur, because I now 
do myself the honor to consider myself as 
one and part of this great nation—plant our 
potatoes and hoe them and in due time pare 
them painstakingly and feed the peelings to 
the pigs, and then pare the pigs and feed 
them to our brave defenders over there.” 
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(EG or Boy S 
F or Girls 


The Brown Shaping Last 
is the Vital Principle back 
of Buster Brown Shoes 


that insures foot-perfection for boys and for 
girls—that gives style to the shoe and free- 
dom-of-action to the foot—that prevents 
bent bones, broken arches, corns, bunions 
and other foot ailments. 


Buster Brown Shoes are the only shoes 
made upon the Brown Shaping Last—the 
only shoes for boys and for girls that em- 
body these new, scientific principles in ? 
shoemaking, which are described in detail l@ 
in “Training the Growing Foot”—a & 
book of absorbing interest to parents, 
sent free at your request. “ 


Dependable leathers 
and government stand- 
ard oak-tanned soles 
insure extra wear—yet 
stores everywhere in 
the U. S. sell Buster 
Brown Shoes for $3.00, 
$3.50, $4.00 and up. 


Manufactured exclusively by 


Button shoe for 
child from two 
to four years old. 


Lace shoe for 
girl from five 
toseven years 
old. Also can i 
be had in but- i 
ton pattern. 


Brown Shoe Company 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Lace shoe for girl from 

; eleven to fifteen years ~ 
old. Also can be had 

in button pattern. 


Sn 
) 


Blucher shoe for boy aa. seven to ten years 
old, as well as for boys up to the age of fourteen 
208 fifteen. _ Also can be had in button pattern. 
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The Danger 
of Night Driving 


Roadlighters on Either Car Prevent Glare Accidents 


Makes Night Driving Safe 


You can now drive at night, just as 
safely —just as fast as in daytime—with- 
out constant fear of danger or the neces- 
sity of stopping and dimming your head- 
lights to allow another car to pass. 

The SHALER Roadlighter lights the 
entire road with a bright, white, evenly 
distributed light. 

It concentrates the light—which with 
an ordinary lens is wasted—as extra light 
on the road. At a distance of 200 feet 
ahead of the car the light on the road is 
approximately twice the intensity of that 
from a bulb of the same candle power, 
projected through a clear glass headlight. 

It obviates the need of dimmers, spot- 
lights, auxiliary headlights and high 
candle-power bulbs, which drain the bat- 
teries and impair ignition. 

It pierces fog farther than you could 
see through it in daylight. Its smooth 
front does not collect mud, snow or dirt. 
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Protects You Against The 
Other Fellow’s Glare 
—An Exclusive SHALER Feature 


In addition to distance light, superior to that 
from a headlight with a clear glass front, it throws 
concentrated beams on the edges of the road such 
as could only be obtained by using a spotlight on 
each side of the car. This beam, composed of 
light rays that are usually wasted in the tree- 
tops, is so strong that it counteracts the glare 
from approaching headlights and enables one to 
keep a clear view of the edges of the road while 
meeting and passing. 

The danger of night driving is banished be- 
cause the other fellow’s glare can’t blind you and 
your light doesn’t bother him, because you have 
light from fence to fence that enables you to pick 
the best part of the road; and because you have 
ample distance light to allow you to drive at 
daylight speed with confidence that obstacles, 
turns, etc., will be revealed in ample time. 


The Safe Way 
of Driving at Night 


White Light Far Ahead and From Fence to Fence 


It is legal everywhere because no rays 
are more than 42 inches above the 
ground. It does not blind an approach- 
ing driver, regardless of the candle power 
of the bulb. 

It solves the glare problem because it 
has no glare—absolutely none. 

State, city and police officials have 
given this remarkable lens their approval 
—accident insurance companies endorse 
and recommend it. 

The reports of our own experts—the 
official tests made in various cities and 
states—the photometer and illuminom- 
eter tests made by Mr. F. A. Vaughn, 
Member of the Headlight Committee of 
the Society of Illuminating Engineers, 
prove that the SHALER Roadlighter 
makes night driving as safe as by day- 
light. Every SHALER Roadlighter is 
sold under a positive guarantee of abso- 
lute satisfaction. 


Ten Nights’ Trial Offer to Motorists 


Before you buy a pair of SHALER Road- 
lighters—we want you to use them on your 
own car for ten nights— without the slightest 
obligation. 

Subject them to the most rigid tests and 
comparisons—over the roughest roads—on 
the darkest nights—and judge for yourself. 


Send us your dealer or garage man’s 
name, and the diameter of your pres- 
ent lens or plain headlight glass. 

Your dealer will be instructed to 


fit your headlights with a pair of 
SHALER Roadlighters AT OUR 
EXPENSE. 


After he has fitted in a pair of SHALER 
Roadlighters, deposit with him the regular 
price. ($2.75 for Ford size, or $3.50 for 
larger.) If, after ten nights’ trial, you are not 
satisfied in every respect with the perform- 
ance of the SHALER Roadlighters, your 


dealer will refund your deposit. 


Dealers: Write for Limited Offer to Dealers Only 
C. A. Shaler Company, 8400 Fourth Street, Waupun, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers for 12 Years of the Famous SHALER Line of Accessories and Shop Equipment 
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From Four Miles of Solidly BuiltsUp Water Front Hong:Kong Climbs the Hills, Tier on Tier, to a Height of Nearly Two Thousand Feet 


S WE were picking a careful course, 
guided by harbor pilots, up through 
theisland-dotted outer waters toward 

the only entrance left open into the port 
of Hong-Kong, I was standing at the deck rail talking 
with an Australian. He had never before been north of 
the equator; he was a man whose midsummer had always 
been our deepest winter-and whose winter snows had 
always fallen when our roses were in bloom. 

He always said ‘“‘up”’ to indicate places that were very 
much “down”’ to me, and generally I found what seemed 
to me to be his altogether reversed viewpoints exceedingly 
entertaining. 

He was so completely ‘‘ Austrylian’’—as so many Austra- 
lians pronounce it—and was so convinced of the superior 
greatnesses and grandeurs of his own country that a certain 
lofty tolerance he displayed toward the rest of the world 
was most amusing. 

The sea was ‘‘wine-dark’’—to be semiclassic for once 
and quote somebody’s quotation from Homer—and the 
close-lying islands, rock-ribbed and fancifully formed, 
faded upward to splendid heights in gradations of color 
which ended in a blend of pale green with the gleam of the 
last rays of sunset that were touching their treeless and 
clay-capped tops and turning them to points of amber. 
It was rather wonderful. 

“Well, I say,” said the Australian with an accent I shall 
not attempt to reproduce, “‘I’ve been brought up on the 
belief that Sydney Harbor was the finest in the world, but 
this is what I call playing it low down 
on Sydney!” 

His suffering increased as we 
steamed through the narrow channel 
and on into the main harbor, and he 
eventually decided that it was a pity 
he had ever left home. He was al- 
ready surrendering his dearest illu- 
sions, and he was just starting on a 
trip that was to take him round the 
world by routes that skirt or pene- 
trate some of the world’s most fa- 
mous splendors. 


A Bit of Old Britain 


“DUT this is a little bit of old Brit- 

ain, just the same!”’ he finally 
exclaimed. ‘It’s a red spot on the 
map, so I suppose it’s rather narrow- 
minded of me to be making com- 
parisons.” 

“Especially,” I replied, ‘‘when 
your comparisons are probably not 
justified. I have always understood 
that Sydney has the most magnifi- 
eent harbor in the world. Isn’t it 
that Hong-Kong ‘is merely different 
rather than more beautiful?” 

If I was intending to comfort him I 
succeeded. He was as pleased as pos- 
sible and agreed with me with almost 
pathetic volubility. How he did talk 
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about his wonderful Australia! But after a moment he 
added: ‘For all that, this is finer than I thought anything 
outside Australia ever could be.”’ 

“And to think,” said I, ‘that the world talks and has 
always talked about the ‘eagle-screaming American!’”’ 

“Oh, well,” he replied, ‘‘ Australians never brag.” 

“Oh, no!” 

The tropic night falls swiftly; the last soft light soon 
faded from the hills, and many searchlights began imme- 
diately to play from their summits and from the water’s 
edge. We cut through the long white shafts from a dozen 
of them as they swept back and forth over the surface of 
the harbor, crossing each other now and then or stopping 
for an instant to fasten inquiringly upon a junk under full 
brown batwing sail or on a trim launch hurrying toward 
its berth. And they would fall, sometimes sweepingly, 
upon guns that were mounted on the hills in plain view, 
with their muzzles pointed at an angle which made them 
look very alert and inquisitive. We knew, also, that hidden 
in the ruggedness of the rocks there were many shore bat- 
teries ready for instant action. German raiders are no 
longer among the things to be feared in this part of the 
world, but a combination of German intrigue and na- 
tive populations suggests possibilities that make constant 
watchfulness a necessity, however laborious it may be. 


Fishing Junks and Houseboats Lie Closely Packed in the Harbor of Refuge 


The least impressionable person in the 
world would be thrilled, I think, by a view 
of Hong-Kong Harbor at night, and I said 
to myself, as we moved up into the shine of 
its ten thousand lights: ‘‘ Well, here’s one little bit of 
Britain, at any rate, where there is no fear of the German 
Zeppelin or aéroplane.”’ 

The lights climb from the water’s edge to the top of the 
highest peak and they are scattered in the thickest pro- 
fusion. They lie against the dense shadows of the hillsides 
in clusters, in long lines, in patterns square or circular, or 
in no patterns at all, and here and there a great arc light 
gleams like a planet in the midst of star dust. To say that 
Hong-Kong is the most brilliantly lighted city in the world 
would probably be an exaggeration, but to say that every 
light contributing to this impression is visible from the 
harbor is only by way of pointing out the fact that the city 
is built straight up and down on hill slopes that are in 
places all but perpendicular. 


At the Port of Fragrance 


HEN the British acquired Hong-Kong, just seventy- 

seven years ago this month, it was described in letters 
which the pioneers sent to the Imperial Government and 
to the folks back home as “‘a desolate rocky island sparsely 
settled by fishermen.” - It had no name, but the principal 
fishing village was called Heung-kong, or Port of Fra- 
grance, and this name the Britishers adopted without 
really giving the subject a moment’s 
consideration. 

They had been literally thrust 
upon the island by the Chinese as 
the only means of getting them and 
their ships out of Canton, and it is 
easy to imagine that having to build 
a town for themselves on such an 
unpromising spot did not rouse in 
them much instant enthusiasm—es- 
pecially in view of the fact that all 
their trading had to be done with 
Canton anyhow, and that all they 
had ever wanted or asked for was an 
anchorage for their merchant ships, 
the right of business residence in 
Canton, a decently respectful atti- 
tude on the part of the Chinese 
Government toward their own goy- 
ernment officials, and a recognition 
of their national dignity. 

When it became certain that none 
of these demands would be acceded 
to they asked for the right to estab- 
lish a trading station on some island 
near the mouth of the Canton River. 
They wanted, really, to share Macao 
with the Portuguese, but the Portu- 
guese, anxious to hamper them as 
much as possible in all their enter- 
prises, were as rude to them on the 
one side as the Chinese were on the 
other. Itis alongstory, and of course 
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I have no intention of telling it, however much I may wish 
to. It begins as far back as 1627, when the British East 
India Company made a first attempt to open trade with 
Canton through Macao. But the Portuguese had already 
been established there for seventy years and they regarded 
the British as interlopers, positively refusing from the out- 
set to aid them in any way in their endeavor to annex a 
share of the rich profits of the Chinese trade. 

The story of how the British then went direct to Canton; 
how they submitted to all manner of humiliations to gain 
commercial privileges, even going so far as to acknowledge 
thesupremacy throughout the world of the Chinese Emperor 
and his right to regard them as outer barbarians bearing 
tribute to his throne; how this servility slowly but surely 
gave way before the natural instinct of the Englishman to 
assert his own superiority; how Chinese intrigue followed 
intrigue and dramatic incidents were followed by incidents 
more dramatic; how through everything the Chinese main- 
tained their arrogant exclusiveness, obstructing and plun- 
dering the barbarian tradesmen by turns; and how finally 
the British fighting ships and soldiers were brought up 
the Canton River to hammer down Chinese defenses and 
arrogance together—all this makes very interesting reading 
nowadays, especially if one is comfortably bestowed ona 
British veranda which commands a view of what Hong- 
Kong has grown to be in just seventy-seven years. 

When the Englishmen did begin to build they built as 
Englishmen do—solidly with a view to permanence; hand- 
somely with a view—not realized by themselves, perhaps— 
to the prideful display of their British qualities. 


The Surroundings of Victoria 


HE name of the British city is Victoria, but thousands 

of travelers have probably come and gone—in peaceful 
years when the world traveled—without being more than 
hazily aware of this fact, because to the average mind 
Hong-Kong is not a British colony which embraces a 
respectable area and many dependent towns and villages; 
it is only the amazing city lying against one side of a vast 
cup of hills. It looks as though some Olympian witch had 
given the cup a twirl and had caught against its side the 
white leaves of a drained Olympian draft, preparatory to 
telling an Olympian fortune. 

There are four miles of solidly built-up water front, along 
which winds:a broad asphalted street protected from the 
wash of the tide by a granite sea wall. And from this water 
front—most of it made ground—the city climbs the hills, 
tier on tier, to a height of nearly two thousand feet. The 
houses are all built with wide, pillared balconies surround- 
ing each floor, so the effect from the harbor is like looking 


up into hundreds of long white colonnades set in banks of- 


green. They rather excite one’s curiosity as to what may 
lie behind them. The waterways of the colony embrace 
about ten square miles and form one of the largest and finest 
harbors on earth. And it is interesting in this connection 
to make note of the fact that the harbor of Macao, in which 
the British were so anxious to get anchorage and trading 
privileges in the days of the sailing ship, is so shallow that 
it will now admit nothing larger than a river steamboat. 
Looking at Hong-Kong Harbor to-day, and remembering 
that all Portuguese trade from overseas has to come into 
it and that cargoes for Macao have to be transferred here 
to barges and light-draft vessels, one might be inclined to 
think that the Englishmen of seventy-odd years ago were 
very far-sighted; but they were not—they were merely 
lucky. 

Though there was one man with somewhat prophetie 
vision. He wrote to a British trade paper in Canton as 
early as 1836, when troubles with the Chinese were rapidly 
approaching a climax: ‘If the lion’s paw is to be put down 
on any part of the south side of China, let it be Hong-Kong; 
let the lion declare it to be under his guaranty a free port, 
and in ten years it will be the most considerable mart east 
of theCape. The Portuguesemadea mistake; they adopted 
shallow water and exclusive rules. Hong-Kong, deep water 
and a free port forever!” 

The island is seventy-five miles southeast of Canton and 
it has an area of about twenty-nine square miles. It is 
eleven miles long and from two to five miles wide, and it 
is more a series of granite ridges than anything else. 

I suppose that for much of this information I should 
extend my grateful acknowledgments to a certain heavily 
official bluebook. But I find it much more entertaining 
to pretend that I have discovered something new and am 
revealing it for the first time to an anxiously waiting world. 
“Tn this connection” is a phrase constantly recurring to 
me, and in this connection I find both bluebooks and ancient 
history important and interesting. 

Across the Lyemun Pass, a strip of water about a half 
mile in width, lies the mainland of China. It is a rugged 
coast rising in ranges of bare hills, range behind range, to a 
height in some places of several thousand feet; and directly 
opposite the city of Victoria there is a small point of land 
jutting out into the harbor—all red clay and scrub pine— 
which is called Kau-lung Peninsula. 

In 1860, because the rapidly developing “‘emporium of 
the East’”’ needed room for docks and piers and storage 
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warehouses and other facilities for the more orderly dis- 
patch of large affairs, this peninsula—only about two and a 
half square miles in extent—was added to the colony by 
a treaty negotiated by Lord Elgin. 

When the enterprising foreigners had built another city 
on this point, with large business premises of various kinds 
and a residential section all laid out in paved and shaded 
streets, with churches and schoolhouses and playgrounds 
and all the necessary adjuncts of civilized existence, they 
began to look up at the frowning hills behind them and to 
reflect on how easy it would be for the Chinese, or any 
enemy in league with the Chinese, to hurl engines of de- 
struction down upon them—and from points of vantage 
which they could never hope to reach. 

The antiforeign agitation which resulted in the Boxer 
Insurrection was then engaging the attention of everyone 
with interests in China to protect, so the British, being 
wise, brought certain arguments—wholly pacific but con- 
vincing—to bear upon the Chinese Government, which 
resulted in their acquirement of a ninety-nine years’ lease 
on those strategically advantageous but otherwise useless 
hills, together with a few small outlying islands. This was 
in 1898. 

These possessions are called the New Territories; they 
embrace an area of about three hundred and fifty square 
miles; and, unsatisfactory but typically British name that 
itis, I suppose they will continue to be called the New 
Territories for the full period of the ninety-nine years. 

The total population of the colony, including the New 
Territories, is five hundred and twenty-eight thousand, of 
which about five hundred and fourteen thousand are Chi- 
nese. There are two hundred and seventy-odd thousand 
Chinese in the city of Victoria alone; and in the whole 
colony there are only thirteen thousand three hundred and 
ninety Europeans. British and American residents both 
are called English, for convenience perhaps, but also, no 
doubt, by way of marked social differentiation. And besides 
the English there are numerous Portuguese and representa- 
tives of other nationalities. 

Among the Chinese there is a population afloat of nearly 
fifty-eight thousand. These strange people live on the 
waterways in fantastic houseboats and little scoop-shaped 
sampans, and they manage to look almost picturesque 
enough to create for themselves an excuse for existing. 
Economically they have none. They are born and brought 
up, they marry and produce children, become grand- 
mothers and grandfathers, and die, many of them, without 
ever having lived ashore a day in their lives. Yet some of 
their curious floating homes—a majority of them, in fact— 
are no larger than an ordinary rowboat. 


The Season of Mildew 


S TO climate—and, say what you will, climate is very 
important—the colony has both a winter and asummer, 
but only those who are acclimatized are able always to tell 
them apart. In June the mercury quite frequently climbs 
up above ninety, while in January it has been known to 
drop a degree or so below forty; but in the mean tem- 
perature there is a variation of only about ten degrees 
throughout the year. 

But there is one difference—and it is extraordinary what 
a difference such a difference can make—the annual rain- 
fall is round ninety inches, and it all falls at once, or at 
least during the hottest summer months. And during these 
months there are frequent dense fogs, also, while the earth 
steams practically all the time. The result is that in sum- 
mer everything mildews, including the dispositions and the 
intelligences of the foreign inhabitants. 

Then comes the northeast monsoon along in October 
and a certain degree of exhilaration begins to take the place 
of enervation in the community. In the meantime there 
has been much ruination of clothing and all kinds of perish- 
able materials not happening to be packed away in drying 
rooms or tin boxes, and one more season’s fungous growth 
has been added to an already gray-whiskered environ- 
ment; but with the rains and fogs finished and done with, 
everybody cheers up and gets more or less energetic. Then 
the social season opens and there are races and cricket 
matches and football games and shooting parties and 
boat races and all the sports and amusements that English- 
men take with them wherever they go in the world. And 
by all this one knows it is the wintertime. 

Among the effects of the war that must be borne by the 
average everyday person is a certain measure of restric- 
tion which is placed upon his comings and goings. In 
Hong-Kong they “‘close” the harbor sometime during the 
first hour of darkness, and after that ships are expected to 
drop anchor and lie where they are, while everybody 
aboard them must be content to wait until morning for the 
doctors and passport officials and the privilege of going 
ashore. 

All the way across the China Sea from Manila we had 
been wallowing along in the outer edges of the worst 
typhoon of the season, so we got in just in time to be told 
that we were just in time to get in at all, and there would 
be no going ashore for us until morning. During the night 
I devoutly wished that we had been a half hour later. 
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In that case we should have been compelled to drop anchor 
outside, and I should have been able to gather up a few 
hours’ sleep. 

But having made our regular anchorage inside we were 
at liberty to transfer cargo to lighters and barges, and 
within a half hour these always densely populated and 
noisy craft had gathered round us like ants round a loaf of 
sugar. Then they got to work. One of the steam winches 
was under my berth and another one was located on the 
deck just over my head, while all the cargo that rattled and 
clanked was stowed directly under my cabin. At any rate 
that was the way it sounded to me, and I got up in the 
morning feeling about as much like Little Bright Eyes as I 
expect to feel at the rheumy age of seventy-nine. I wonder 
what it would be like to travel with a cargo of cotton or 
swan’s-down? Just now they seem to be handling more 
steel rails and sheet iron than anything else, and nobody 
has ever told a Chinese coolie that steel rails and sheet 
iron ought to be handled gently. 

I remember a time when one could go to Hong-Kong 
without troubling to look up ship schedules and be per- 
fectly certain of getting away within a few hours, and in 
any direction one might desire to go. It was the terminal 
port in the Far East for every ship that sailed the seas, 
with the exception of those that were owned by Japanese 
companies, and for even those it was the principal port 
of call. 

Did you want to go to the United States? You could 
count on connecting two or three times a week with a big 
eighteen or twenty thousand ton ship for San Francisco, 
Seattle or Vancouver; and if you wanted to economize a 
little on fare there were always the fine little intermediates 
that were first-class once upon a time and very highly 
regarded before the larger and more luxurious ships came 
along. 

Uncle Sam’s Present to Japan 


F YOU wished to go to India, or to Europe via the Suez — 
Canal, you had a choice which made earnest competition 
for your patronage necessary to a dozen companies. There 
were British ships and French ships and Italian ships and 
Spanish ships and Dutch ships, to say nothing of the Aus- 
trian Lloyd ships to Triest. There were even Norwegians 
and Danes. But above all there were Germans. The Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd and the Hamburg-Amerika companies ran 
the best ships that sailed the Eastern seas. I went down the 
China Coast on the Hitel Friedrich once, and even waited 
two days for her in Shanghai, when there were plenty of 
other ships sailing, because the German service was so 
superior. And I assure you I would go to sea in a sampan 
now or stay at home altogether before I would travel in 
a German ship. 

In those days there were American ships too. The finest 
ships on the Pacific were under the American flag and were 
commanded by American skippers. But our national 
legislators passed a couple of throttling laws and put the 
American ships out of business. 

Another company, with smaller but very excellent ships, 
has established itself since then and has taken on the good 
old American name of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, and it is to be hoped that by virtue of the wartime 
high freight rates it has managed to get a few paces ahead 
of hard times. But to my personal knowledge the man 
whose enterprise it is went into it because, as he said, he’d 
be hanged if he was going to see the American flag hauled 
down on the Pacific Ocean if it took every dollar he owned 
on earth to keep it flying. 

The Japanese acquired some of our best ships, and when 
the transaction was about to be consummated Baron 
Shibusawa said to an old employee of the American com- 
pany—who was by that time looking for another job, 
incidentally: “Is it possible that the gentlemen /of your 
Government are not patriotic? I have tried to understand 
the shipping laws they have passed, but they seem to me to 
be designed for nothing but to aid the Japanese in acquiring 
commercial supremacy on the Pacific.” 

Then he laughed and added: ‘‘Of course we are very 
glad and ready to take immediate advantage of the oppor- 


_ tunity. But your Government really has given us outright 


what we expected to spend years and great effort in attain- 
ing.” 

It is impossible to get any definite information about 
Hong-Kong shipping before the war because it was an 
absolutely free port. Ships entered, unloaded or trans- 
shipped cargo, took on more cargo and departed without a 
suggestion of interference on the part of the authorities, 
and so much was commerce a matter of concern to no- 
body but the firms and individuals engaged in it that the 
movements of ships were not recorded even for statistical 
purposes. But since the war began there has been exam- 
ination and registration of everything—which incidentally 
required an entirely new port organization hastily called 
into service—and the officials themselves are now learn- 
ing things about commerce they wish they had known 
before. 

During 1915 there were 531,602 entrances of ships. And 
that is an average of how many ships a day? This is 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Laboratories: 
HaveDone 
ForAmerican 
Motorisks 


OT until science invaded the automobile field 
did the motor car come into its own. Chemistry 
held the great master key. Out of the test tube came steel of 
greater strength; rubber of greater resiliency and longer life; alumi- 
num, light, strong, and flawless— materials of such quality as only 
science could produce. ~ 


So, then, it is to the chemical laboratory that the world owes the automobile of ultra- 
efficiency. But science did not stop there. It provided the means of maintaining this 
great efficiency. 


In the Norwesco Laboratories, Frederick R. Hall, motorist and chemist, surrounded 
by a group of able associates, produced a line of automobile utilities that are Chemically 
Correct—efficient, safe, thoroughly dependable— 


NoRWESC®O 


The Chemically Correct Line 


EMELINE 


First of Norwesco utilities to prove its worth to motorists was Se-Ment-Ol—the radiator cement 
that ‘‘Finds the Leak and Fixes It.” 


Motorists have used 1,308,937 cans of Se-Ment-Ol. They know it as the certain cure for 


leaking radiators — they know it cannot injure hose connections, radiators or water-jack- RTE LLL 
aT aa 


ets—they know it is quick, sure as solder—and far cheaper. 


Like Se-Ment-Ol, each Norwesco product is a known quantity—a product you can 
rely on. Chemically Correct! 


Probably your dealer carries Norwesco products. But if you cannot get them in your 

community, check the coupon for the articles you want and enclose retail price with it, 
giving the name of your hardware and accessory dealer. 

Our 24 page booklet, 
‘“*The Proper Care of 
Your Car,’’ will inter- 
est you. Mail the cou- 
pon for a copy. 


THE NORTHWESTERN CHEMICAL CO. 


101 STATE STREET MARIETTA, OHIO, U.S. A. 


THE NORTHWESTERN CHEMICAL COMPANY, 101 State Street, Marietta, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Send booklet free. Send articles checked, for which I enclose $ in 


Money order or check. 


{ ]Se-Ment-Ol [_]|Skalex [ |Top Dressing (roe) [ ]Utility Black [ ]Valve Grinding Compound 


Name Address City 


SE-MENT-OL 


Radiator Cement 


“Finds the leak and fixes it.” Sure as 
solder and does not lay up the car. 
Acts instantly. Chemically Correct. 
Price U. S., 75c. Canada, 85c. 


SKALEX 


Prevents Engine Overheating 


Cleans the rust, scale and lime out of 
radiator and water-jackets. Makes 
your cooling system 100% efficient 
again. Has no caustic action—cannot 
injure radiator or hose connections. 
Price U. S., 75c. Canada, 85c. 


NORWESCO 


Top Dressings 
Make Old Tops Look New 


Waterproofs and preserves the top— 
restores the original color—makes the 
fabric soft, pliable and durable. It 
penetrates—will not rub off, crack or 
chip. Fine for upholstery. Norwesco 
Dressing for leather and Pantasote tops. 
Price U. S.—pints, 75c; quarts, $1.25. 
Canada, $1.00 and $1.60. 


For Mohair Tops 


A special Norwesco dressing for Mo- 
hair tops and all top linings. Makes 
them fresh and new-looking again. 
Price U. S.—pints, 75c; quarts, $1.25. 
Canada, $1.00 and $1.60. 


UTILITY BLACK 
Brings the New-Look Back 


Dries in one hour, hard and glossy. 
Use it on body, fenders, hood, 
radiator, top bows—any place 


or mars to hide. Fine for under 
side of fenders—keeps rust away. 
Price U. S.—half pint, 60c; pint, 
$1.00. Canada, 80c and $1.30. 


NORWESCO 
Valve Grinding Compound 


Insures Pressure-tight Valves 


Easy to work with. Gives an ef- 
ficient, tight valve—a smooth, 
even seat—with less work and 
trouble. Contains no ground 
glass or emery. Consistency al- 
ways the same. Price U. S.—4 oz. 
Double End can, 40c; 1 Ib. can 
for shop use, $1.00. Canada 45c 


where there are scratches to cover, 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
counting trading junks, of course; but the trading junks 
are important vessels and they carried cargo to the extent 
of 4,300,795 tons, so not to include them would be to disre- 
gard a considerable percentage of the total tonnage, which 
was 33,884,919 tons. 

It does not, however, include the movements of the fish- 
ing junks. To record those would probably take the entire 
time of the total foreign population of the colony. They 
literally swarm the waterways by thousands, and though 
they have all been registered since the beginning of the 
war, they come and go with about the same degree of irre- 
sponsibility that they have been used to always, the only 
difference being that not even a fishing junk can now get 
into the harbor after closing time. 

Before the war the British always considered it rather 
right and proper that they should keep a few laps ahead of 
their competitors in the shipping trade of Hong-Kong, but 
by degrees they have had to surrender their supremacy. 
As soon as the war began a few naval-reserve ships were 
withdrawn for the transportation of troops, but the volume 
of business rather increased than diminished during the 
first year. In 1915 three hundred and eighty British ships 
entered the port, the Japanese coming next with two hun- 
dred and sixty-four. In the first half of 1916 the British 
figure dropped to two hundred and eighty-one, while the 
Japanese added seven new ships and had a total of two 
hundred and seventy-one. Before the end of 1916 British 
shipping had been reduced by about one-half and the 
Japanese were far in the lead. During that year the United 
States forged ahead a little also. In 1915 we had fifteen 
ships, but in 1916 we had a record of twenty-four ships 
entering Hong-Kong Harbor. In tonnage delivered, how- 
ever, the French, Dutch, Norwegians, Danes and Chinese 
were all ahead of us. As for the Japanese, you might sub- 
tract our tonnage from theirs and not even make a dent in 
one of their round millions. 


England’s Call for Ships 


HEN came the great submarine year of 1917 and Brit- 

ain’s dire necessity for all the shipping that could be 
begged or borrowed for the Western Ocean. In the early 
part of 1917 a request came from England—a request, 
understand; not a demand. England never demands any- 
thing of her colonies, and that may be why they are all 
ready to give to her so generously and freely. A request 
came that a survey be made of the colony’s actual require- 
ments in the way of food and raw materials, and that all 
ships not needed for the transport of bare necessities be 
released for other service. 

It was like a thrust at Hong-Kong’s vitals, and only the 
men of Hong-Kong know what a period of anxiety and dis- 
tress it brought upon them. They were filled with a deep 
sense of the Imperial need and were actuated in all they 
did by a desire to do everything possible to assist the mother 
country in winning the war. Most of the men left in the 
colony are old or middle-aged, though colonial enterprise is 
a young man’s game, and to a man they have joined the 
volunteer home-guard service and have submitted from 
the beginning to regular military drill and discipline in 
order to release for war duty all the eligible men. The col- 
ony has each year given outright a large part of its revenue 
to the home government and has subscribed with splendid 
liberality to the war loans; it has borne patiently the steady 
diminution of its business and has either gone without 
most of its accustomed comforts and luxuries of English 
production and manufacture or has accepted very unsatis- 
factory and exceedingly expensive Japanese substitutes. 

And all the time its principal anxiety has been to keep 
alive a nucleus of the British shipping service in order that 
the British trade, built up through laborious years, might 
not pass altogether into other hands. But I doubt whether 
any mere desire to maintain British commercial interests 
would have resulted in a refusal of the colony to accede to 
this latest request from England. It was not thought to be 
a very intelligent request by those who knew something of 
conditions, and the general verdict was not at all flattering 
to the Colonial Office in London, but at least it should be 
given the gravest attention and examination. Good Eng- 
lishmen the world over have progressed during the past 
three years far beyond the point where personal considera- 
tions can be weighed against the Empire’s need, and for- 
tunately the good Englishmen are in a sufficient majority 
to dominate the situation. 

His Excellency the governor appointed a committee to 
investigate and to submit a report as to what could or 
should be done, and the result was a cablegram to England 
setting forth the rather astonishing information that 
Hong-Kong’s only really vital requirement is shipping. 

Having become a great distributing center for all South- 
ern China the colony has naturally accumulated a popula- 
tion that depends almost entirely on the commerce of the 
port for a livelihood, and it is a fact that in Victoria and 
Kau-lung there are nearly four hundred thousand souls 
engaged in occupations connected in some way directly 
with the business of the harbor. Already the withdrawal 
of so many ships had affected this population in a way to 
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cause a noticeable slump in the figures by which its local 
purchasing power was estimated, and nobody could doubt 
that any further handicap placed upon its earning capacity 
would result in actual distress. 

“What good,” said the committee, “to import rice for 
them to eat if they can earn no money with which to buy 
it—that is, unless we are willing to undertake to feed a 
couple of hundred thousand of them by free distribu- 
tion?”’ 

All this was telegraphed to the home government, but it 
was only by way of apology for not being able to do more. 
Six additional ships, some of them the best in the Eastern 
service, were bidden good-by and sent round into the 
Atlantic. And now the colony is squaring its shoulders and 
getting ready for the next call. 

It is an interesting array of commodities that is handled 
in Hong-Kong, and before the war and the Chinese 
upheaval business in all of them was steadily increasing in 
volume and value. There are the staple articles of course: 
Sugar, flour, rice, petroleum products, iron and steel, coal, 
cotton, tea, silk, and such things; then there is a long list 
of oils of different kinds produced in large quantities in 
Southern China and used in various manufactures all over 
the world. Yun-nan tin, antimony and wolfram are impor- 
tant items, as are Chinese ginger, ground nuts, soy, wax, 
cotton yarn, bristles, and the great muck-and-truck line of 
commerce listed under the head of sundries. And there are 
frequent cargoes of hides and of Chinese rattan and fiber 
manufactures. 

It is necessary that you regard all these products of 
human labor in their relation to the life of the teeming mil- 
lions of Eastern Asia to realize the full-storied and almost 
thrilling interest of them. 

One of the things a traveler in the East nearly always 
does is to provide himself at Hong-Kong with a long rattan 
steamer chair. These and many other articles of rattan 
furniture are made by the Chinese in greater variety and 
with more skill than by any other people in the world, 
and at one time their trade in them was growing rapidly 
and extending even to Europe and the United States. 
When freight rates were low and there was sufficient ton- 
nage afloat for all purposes, ships were willing to handle 
light and bulky cargoes of inferior value. But not any more. 
A large part of the raw materials for rattan manufactures 
used to be brought up to Hong-Kong and Canton from the 
Straits Settlements, but there are no ships to carry such 
cargo now, so this industry has suffered a decrease which 
amounts almost to annihilation. Even if they could get the 
raw materials there would be little or no sale for their fin- 
ished product because the value of every ton of space in 
ships is equal to-day to the value of any number of tons 
of such cargo. And to put a kind of ironic emphasis on 
the hard luck of those who are engaged in this enterprise, 
the world has ceased to travel, and there is no longer even the 
frequent sale of the comfortable steamer chair. 


American Flour in China 


HIS occurs to me only as a minor indication of the gen- 

eral trend of everyday affairs that are not connected in 
any way with the war; but, unimportant as it may seem, 
it affects the welfare of a good many hundreds of Chinese 
workmen. 

With regard to the larger business of international com- 
merce in staple commodities the casual observer in the 
port of Hong-Kong is met by a good many insistent inter- 
rogation marks. The one-time great flour trade of the port, 
for instance, has been completely wiped out or at least 
temporarily suspended. The Japanese now supply the 
whole Far East with this primary necessity, and the 
Japanese never deal with middlemen of other nationalities 
if they can help it. Before the war practically the whole 
import of flour was from American mills. It was all 
shipped to Hong-Kong and sold to Chinese merchants, 
who resold it to Java, Indo-China, the Straits Settlements 
and to consumers all up and down the Chinese Coast. But 
the Japanese, instead of following this long-established 
American custom, go directly to the subsidiary markets 
and book orders in any amount down to a few hundred 
sacks. They have thus put the Chinese flour merchants out 
of business and very greatly reduced the activity of the 
port of Hong-Kong. Nor is this in any way advantageous 
to the local buyer or to the ultimate consumer, since the 
Japanese accept the market price and merely take all the 
profit instead of sharing it. 

It is only within the past year and in consequence of the 
year’s developments that Japanese flour has been able to 
compete in any degree with the American product, and the 
strength and duration of its hold on the market which it 
has now established depends entirely upon the extent 
to which the Japanese go in improving their machinery 
and milling facilities and, in consequence, the quality of 
their output. That they are taking very intelligent ad- 
vantage of a sudden access of wealth to broaden and 
deepen the channels through which wealth is flowing their 
way is only too apparent to the victims of war’s real 
restrictions, who are not now in a position to compete with 
them in any way. 
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In the old days, just by way of gaining a sort of foothold 
in the flour trade the Japanese practiced occasionally the 
gentle art of substitution, filling sacks that were stamped 
with a Japanese brand with the product of American mills 
and getting their profit on the transaction by filling the 
American sacks with a mixture in which their own inferior 
product predominated. 

At the beginning of August, 1914, American patent 
flour was selling in Hong-Kong for $2.75 a sack. In 1915 
it went up to $4.50 a sack, and the little that is left in the 
market can now be bought for $4.65 a sack. All there is on 
hand was imported before the great advance in prices and 
freight rates began, and during the latter part of 1917 there 
has not been a single purchase made in the United States. 

No need, perhaps, to vision again the teeming millions 
in order to realize what this means in its relation to Amer- 
ican commerce, because the teeming millions eat rice. But 
there is a large and growing foreign population on the 
Pacific Coast of Asia, a larger Chinese population with 
acquired foreign tastes, and millions even, among the 
teeming millions, who use flour for cakes and pastries and 
other exotic luxuries, so the flour trade is and will continue 
to be of primary importance. 

The Japanese, having already gone to considerable 
lengths in improving the quality of their output, now sup- 
ply practically the whole market, but it is not thought that 
they will be able to retain their position, because it is not 
based in the first place on accepted principles of commer- 
cial coextension. This is a thing the Japanese do not 
understand unless the shoe happens to be on the other foot 
and they find themselves discriminated against. When 
shipping rates have been reduced to something approxi- 
mating normal figures and Americans have some ships of 
their own the American product will be able to reénter the 
field, and those who deal in it will be sure of a great advan- 
tage, which will rise from the fact that a vast majority of 
persons prefer to do business with Chinese merchants 
whenever it is possible. 

Moreover, the superiority of the product of American 
mills, even in the lower grades, is not yet challenged, and it 
is so much drier than the Japanese milled flour that it can 
be kept for a considerably longer period without deteriora- 
tion. 

So much for one highly important American trade 
tentacle which has released its hold on the Eastern market. 
And we have another tentacular kind of connection with 
this part of the world which is suffering at least a tempo- 
rary loss of soundness and security—but nobody has «». 
real fear for the future of petroleum products. One is 
inclined to think with regard to the consumption of Am >. 
ican kerosene in China: If the Chinese cease to buy it 
what on earth are they going to do for tin cans? In the 
interior towns, especially, the familiar square five-gallon 
can is among the most conspicuous articles of everyday 
use. It is used for everything, including roofing and the 
manufacture of objects of art. You see it in pairs swinging 
at the ends of bamboo poles balanced on the shoulders of 
hundreds of coolies. You see flowers growing in it and 
blossoming most luxuriantly; you see it doing duty as the 
family washtub, bathtub, stew kettle and chow pot; and 
once I saw it before a Buddhist altar, filled with the ashes 
of fragrant incense. I do not know that anyone has ever 
buried his revered grandfather in a kerosene can, but it 
would not surprise me in the least to see one of them cheek 
by jowl with a row of little earthen jars on a hillside waiting 
for an honorable niche in some family sepulcher. But it is 
true that the Chinese are not burning oil with their accus- 
tomed prodigality, and the result is a marked decrease in 
the volume of trade in this commodity through the port of 
Hong-Kong. 


Hong-Kong as a Distributing Center 


ONG-KONG has always been the distributing center 

for Kwang-tung, Kwang-si, largesections of the Fu-kien 
Province and the islands of Hainan and Formosa, and 
though the price of oil in bulk has increased thirty-three per 
cent since 1914, and just that much plus the price of tin, pine 
boards and labor when it is packed for distribution in small 
quantities, it is not thought that this accounts altogether 
for the marked reduction in consumption. 

Through the missionary efforts of a great American 
concern the Chinese throughout the Empire have become 
almost as much accustomed to the use of kerosene lamps 
as the Western World was just before the invention of the 
electric light, and they would undoubtedly buy oil if con- 
ditions in the country were in any degree normal, but they 
are not. Riots and rebellions and political unrest such as 
even China has never known before, together with floods 
and devastations of various kinds, have served to reduce 
the purchasing power of the people to a very considerable 
extent. It is a country in chaos; and to add to its mis- 
fortunes the whole world is in chaos, too, so that even its 
customary remittances from Chinese residents abroad have 
been cut off. Why this is so nobody seems fully to under- 
stand, but everybody understands the seriousness of it to 
China, since these remittances have always amounted to 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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1 SAWS AND TOOLS 
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‘Ive never sawed with 
anything but a Disston” 


__ Sixty-three years ago, this veteran carpenter bought his 
first Disston saw. He is still sawing with it. 


His name is Charles H. Fields. He lives in Brooklyn. 
He was born seventy-nine years ago—one year before 
Henry Disston manufactured the first Disston saw. 


In his sixteenth year, young Fields finished his appren- 
ticeship in Rye, New York. By that time the foreign 
make of saw, which had been popular with American 
carpenters, had practically disappeared before the success- 
ful competition of Disston saws. 


The young carpenter promptly added both a Disston 
rip-saw and a Disston cross-cut saw to his equipment. In 
those days he had to go into the woods, fell his own trees, 
square them off, cut them into lengths, and finish them 
into lumber. 


Thirty years ago, he added a new Disston hand saw to his 
collection. It’sa ‘‘76.”’ He still calls it his “‘new Disston.”’ 


But he has never abandoned his sixty-three-year-old 
Disston. It is his ‘‘baby.” 


The saw that has stood faithfully by old carpenters 
through thick and thin for generation after generation is 
a good saw for you to buy. 


You will find Disston saws in the hands of three out of 
every four carpenters everywhere. The great edge-holding 
Disston blade, made of fully tempered Disston crucible 
steel, has made thousands of Disston saws last a lifetime 
in the hands of thousands of industrious members of the 
carpenter’s trade. 


Talk to nearly any white-haired carpenter in your 
neighborhood and have him tell you the interesting his- 
tory of his Disston saws. 


Disston saws and tools are sold by all progressive 98574, 
hardware dealers in your vicinity. Send forthe J 42 
free Disston Handbook of Saws. It contains many valu- iw 
able suggestions on the care of Disston saws and tools. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Incorporated 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 


Chicago Cincinnati Boston San Francisco 
New Orleans Memphis Seattle 

Portland, Ore. Vancouver, B. C. 
Bangor, Me. Sydney, Australia 
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Save Coal 


TON of coal has gone up immensely in 
cost, but the power you obtain from it 
remains rigidly the same. 


It takes about forty pounds of coal to develop 
one horse power for a working day. That 
is, a ton per fifty-horse-power-day. That 
power should be delivered to your machines 
with the least possible coal consumption. 


AGraton& Knight Standardized Leather 


Graton & Knight Belts becomes more 


Belt will transmit from 25% to 40% 
more power per inch of width than a 
belt of any material other than leather. 
Figure out what that means at the pres- 
ent price of coal. 


Since the lives and comfort of our men 
in the field, and victory itself depends 
entirely upon maximum production of 
food, equipment and ammunition, every 
item must be carefully scrutinized that 
will in any way increase that produc- 
tion. With the greater demand for pro- 
duction and the consequent heavier load 
on power equipment, the superiority of 


emphatic. 


A unique feature of leather is that its 
coefficient of friction increases as the belt 
warms up to its work. Besides, whether 
you measure by length of service or 
maintained efficiency, Graton & Knight 
Standardized Leather Belts reduce your 
horse-power cost per year, increase 
production and reduce machine inter- 
ruptions. 


Transmission of power is a more im- 
portant item today than ever before and 
now is the time for you to get at the 
real facts concerning it. 


Write for book on Standardization as applied to Leather Belting. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. COMPANY 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting, Lace Leather, 
Leather Packings, and Specialties 


Worcester, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Tl GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized Series 


LEATHER BELTING 


Tanned by us for aii use 
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| l i} Spartan Double Leather D\ 
ll | Belting, J. H. Duker Box 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
many millions every year. It is esti- 
mated that from the district round 
Amoy alone more*than two hundred 
thousand emigrants go each year to the 
Straits Settlements and the South Seas, 
and in 1916, 117,653 left from the port 
of Hong-Kong. These are laborers 
mostly, and they go abroad not to live 
but tomake money. They retain a very 
close connection with their homes and 
send a large part of their earnings back 
in the form of gifts or contributions to 
family incomes. The lowest estimate I 
have seen of the amount of revenue 
which, up to three years ago, came into 
China from such sources was seventy- 
three million taels a year. 

In any case, whatever causes may lie 
behind the economic conditions, the re- 
stricted consumption of oil has enabled 
the importers to supply the demand 
in spite of high freight rates and the 
scarcity of tonnage. And the supply 
has been helped out by the Japanese, 
as usual. They have stepped in and 
begun to distribute in this section of 
China a very low-grade oil which meets 
with considerable success on account of 
the price at which it can be sold. It is 
not kerosene; it isnot graded by the Japanese Government 
inspectors as kerosene, and the Japanese internal tax on 
kerosene is not levied on it. Butitis sold to the Chinese 
as kerosene, and because it would not be readily marketable 
under its own name it is usually sold in the guise of Amer- 
ican or Sumatran oil after it has been refilled into the re- 
ceptacles of established and high-class brands. Some of it 
is a mixture of benzine and low fractions—with a fictitious 
appearance of low gravity—and a number of serious fires 
and sudden deaths have resulted from the use of it. But the 
Chinaman buys it for good oil, under proved and respected 
trade-marks. Whether any prosecutions have been under- 
taken by firms whose labels have been used I do not know, 
but there has been a great deal of talk about it. As one 
man says: ‘‘They make such enormous profits out of the 
practice that prosecuting them would do no good even if 
we got a verdict. It is the kind of thing that honest men 
cannot combat.” 

And the Japanese enjoy still another advantage in the 
form of preferential rates on subsidized Japanese ships. 
Considering the spirit which seems to animate the 
average Japanese business man, one would think 
they might be depended on to take it out of each 
other whenever an opportunity offers. And I believe 
they do usually. But it must be that the govern- 
ment has a strong voice in the management of the 
subsidized shipping and that the government be- 
lieves in giving all Japanese a share in its bounty. 


Discrimination in Freight Rates 


OR a long time I did not believe that Amer- 

icans, Englishmen and other foreigners doing 
business in or through Japan were discriminated 
against by Japanese shipping companies and made 
to pay higher rates than those demanded of Japanese 
shippers. But I happened one day to meet the truth 
face to face, so now I know. I had been buying in 


One of the Chinese Streets 


Tokio and Yokohama quite an assortment of old porcelains, 
and as I made my purchases I had them delivered for ship- 
ment to the United States to a Japanese dealer in Yokohama 
whom I have known for many years. 

Packed porcelains loom large as to bulk because each 
piece must be given plenty of room, so it was not long 
before I had accumulated what promised to measure up to 
three or four tons, and I began to worry about freight 
rates. Forty-five dollars a ton to San Francisco was what 
it was to cost me if I paid the publicly quoted rate. And 
then would come the cost of getting them across the United 
States. My Japanese friend had a beautiful small collec- 
tion of odd Nabeshima plates that I wanted as I imagine 
the inebriate wants that which inebriates. 

“But,” said I, “I cannot have them. When I have paid 
my freight bill everything I have bought will be worth its 
weight in gold.” 

“You need not worry about that,” he replied; “I will 


send your cases across in Japanese space, and your freight . 


bill will be about ten dollars a ton.” 


“‘Oho,”’ I replied. ‘‘Then there is 
such a thing as preferential rates for 
Japanese on Japanese ships? That is 
rather getting the better of everybody 
else, isn’t it? And especially in view of 
the fact that nearly everybody doing 
business across the Pacific has to depend 
very largely these days on Japanese 
ships.”’ 

He had the grace to look sheepish, 
but being a great modern he laughed 
and said: ‘“‘Why not? Howelse could 
the Japanese hope to gain a foothold 
in the world’s markets?”’ 


Local Government 


TOLD him howI thought they might, 

and among other things I said that 
Japanese business methods were the 
only real danger to her continued peace- 
ful and honorable development that 
Japan had to fear. We quarreled ear- 
nestly and at length, and in theendI had 
to buy the Nabeshima plates in order to 
reinstate myself in his friendly regard. 
It is rather entertaining to quarrel with 
a Japanese about such a thing. One 
finds him in a majority of cases so de- 
lightfully, so absolutely, cynical. 

But it is taking me a long time to get ashore in Hong- 
Kong, and I really intended to go at once and browse 
round among the visible benefits to a benighted. people of 
contact with British civilization. 

There is much in the view which emphasizes the iniquity 
of ‘establishing spheres of influence in China by the easy 
process of taking away from that helpless country large 
slices of her territory; but the port of Hong-Kong is unique 
in this regard, and is to be considered quite apart from 
China’s unfortunate international contacts of recent years. 
Hong-Kong is the natural outcome of an impossible situ- 
ation. It is the big end of a tremendous wedge of influence, 
no doubt about that; but from the beginning its influence 
has been of the quickening and reinvigorating kind. 

It is a place set outside Chinese control, where Chinese 
themselves can engage in business and enjoy the safe- 
guards of equitable law and strictly maintained order; and 
that its establishment has been of vastly more benefit to 
China than it has been to England is beyond question. 
Incidentally, the whole world has shared these benefits as 
freely as the world, without asking leave, may share 
the British privileges of London. 

The affairs of the colony of Hong-Kong are ad- 
ministered by a governor assisted by two councils— 
one executive and the other legislative. There is 
a secretary for Chinese affairs, who has a seat in 
both these councils, and the legislative council has 
never less than two Chinese members. The English 
Common Law forms the basis of the legal system 
and is modified by colonial ordinances dealing with 
purely local questions. 

I am reminded at this point that at the beginning 
of the war the government was faced with a diffi- 
culty peculiarly unpleasant. Itisa small European 
community and a far-away place, where white men, 
of whatever nationality, form close relationships. 
Hong-Kong was literally full of Germans. Some of 
(Concluded on Page 57) 


Hong-Kong, Clean and FlowersTrimmed, Tree:Shaded, Lies Against One Side of a Vast Cup of Hills, Above —the Governor, Sir Francis Henry May, With His Family and Some Friends 
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At the Shows 


—New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Boston, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, Kansas 
City, Indianapolis, 
Omaha and all impor- 
tant centers—the latest 
development of Dort 
engineering and body 
design invites your in- 
spection. 
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The Quality Goes Clear Through 


Thou shalt not waste! It is the modern com- 
mandment born of the great world-wide struggle 
to preserve liberty and perpetuate democracy. 


Time is truly money and no man-made com- 
modity can save more of it than the right 
automobile. 


The Dort is a right automobile—a car that 
yields a full dollar in service for each dollar 
of purchase, operating and maintenance cost. 


Both military and civic competency demand 
such a car. It serves best the soldier, the pro- 
fessional man, the salesman, the farmer and all 
those to whom accelerated movement means 
multiplied success. 

Good looks, comfort, slow depreciation and 


reliability without waste, explains the enthusi- 
astic satisfaction of Dort owners. 


DORT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Flint, Michigan, U. S. A. 
GRAY-DORT MOTORS, LIMITED, Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


SEDAN OPEN 


Fourseason cars—the Dort / SEDANET OPEN 
Sedan and Dort Sedanet— ee 
enjoy great popularity among 1 
those seeking in a car fine 
appearance, utility and com- 


fort at a low price. 


(Concluded from Page 55) 
the largest and most important firms in the 
colony were German and there were many 
German professional men. One of the finest 
clubs in the city was the German Club, and 
there were highly regarded Germans on 
everybody’s visiting and dinner-party lists. 

The governor began by putting certain 
mild restrictions upon them, more or less 
paroling them on their honor as enemy 
aliens. But it was not long before it be- 
came evident that such generous courtesy 
was quite beyond the simple German un- 
derstanding. Plots of various kinds came 
to light, and the government was compelled 
to resort to severer measures; but so little 
did the Britons realize the character of the 
people they were dealing with that it was 
some time before these measures were 
made applicable to all Germans. Even- 
tually they were, and when the German 
Club was closed evidence was discovered 
which proved that the friendly enemies 
who had enjoyed the advantage of British 
lenience and courtesy were the authors of 
a fully developed plan for taking over 
Hong-Kong as soon as the Vaterland had 
brought England to her knees. And it 
seems to have been confidently expected 
that this would happen very shortly. 

A German governor had even been se- 
lected and approved, and arrangements 
were completed for changing many of Eng- 
land’s ‘‘weak-minded”’ policies with regard 
to the freedom of the port and the treat- 
ment of the native populations. But the 
thing which angered the Englishmen most 
was a definite program with regard to the 
British women of the colony. 

A large number of Germans who were 
past military age were permitted to go 
their ways, and most of them went to other 
points in China—to Amoy, Shanghai and 
Peking. The others were all interned for a 
while in the colony and were then sent to 
Australia, where there was more room for 
them and something for them to do. When 
China became one of the Allies all those 
who escaped the British net were gathered 
up, and I doubt whether there is a German 
in Eastern Asia to-day enjoying full lib- 
erty—though you never can tell! 

“Good job too!” our British friends 
would say. Scratch a German located any- 
where in this part of the world and you 
are pretty sure to find a secret agent of 
the German Government, committed to a 
policy of heinous plot and intrigue. 


The Granite Breakwaters 


T have said that the Englishmen in build- 
ing Hong-Kong built solidly and hand- 
somely, and this is probably the first and 
most lasting impression one gets of the col- 
ony. I was standing with a friend on the 
topmost peak of the island, on a point 
which commands a view of the whole city 
and harbor, and he suddenly laughed and 
said: 

“There is only one bloomin’ nation on 
earth that would have done it!” 

Being polite, I agreed with him; but in 
my mind IJ saw the solidity and the hand- 
someness with which we have built in the 
Philippines—and the rapidity as well—in 
sixteen years matching, in a way, what 
England has done in sixty. I said nothing, 
but I thought to myself: 

“Yes; there is one other bloomin’ nation 
that would have done it if the opportunity 
or the duty—whatever you may call it— 
had fallen to its lot.” 

They are different, these two examples of 
energetic enterprise, but each of them bears 
the unmistakable stamp of Anglo-Saxonism 
and of red-blooded and high-principled 
ambition. 

Looking out over the harbor from this 
vantage point on the peak I was interested 
by the thousands of fishing junks and 
houseboats which were lying snug behind 
the long granite breakwaters, and my com- 
panion remarked that there was probably 
a typhoon approaching. The large areas 
within the breakwaters are called harbors 
of refuge and the breakwaters have all been 
built not because they were needed by the 
larger shipping but that the population 
afloat and the myriad fishing junks might 
have places of safety to run to in the ty- 
phoon season. These water people are born 
weather prophets, and the inhabitants of 
Hong-Kong rather disregard the govern- 
ment observatory and accept as sufficiently 
accurate prognostication the movements of 
the junks. When they begin to pile up in 
the harbors of refuge it is a practical cer- 
tainty that a storm is not far off, and all 
necessary precautions are taken at once 
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and without question. The Weather Bu- 
reau may be a few points off in prophecy 
once in a while, but the instinct of the fish- 
ermen is all but infallible. 

One of the harbors of refuge has an in- 
teresting history. It ought to be called the 
harbor of British conscience. The Chinese 
are inveterate gamblers, and in years gone 
by gambling was not only permitted in the 
colony but it was licensed as well and 
brought into the colonial coffers a consid- 
erable revenue. 


Gambling Abolished 


Then, following the trend of the whole 
world in moral advancement, no doubt the 
Englishmen began to feel ‘‘the again bite 
of the in-wit’’—as their pre-Norman ances- 
tors defined the recurrent twinge of con- 
science—and they decided that they were 
profiting by the perpetuation of a vice 
which they should be endeavoring in every 
possible way to exterminate. So they pro- 
hibited gambling; they closed all the gam- 
bling houses and dens, and by way of 
restitution and to give impressive moral 
point to their new attitude they appropri- 
ated the full sum of money that had been 
received in payment for gambling licenses 
to build a new harbor of refuge. And in 
that harbor of refuge the fishing junks and 
the houseboats now lie in close-packed 
masses while the dangerous summer storms 
sweep up the China Coast. 

The present governor of Hong-Kong is 
Sir Francis Henry May, a man who has lived 
in the colony thirty-four years, having come 
out fresh from the university as a student 
of the Chinese language and of British colo- 
nial procedure. He has been in the govern- 
ment service always and was once made 
governor of Fiji. He succeeded to his 
present important post about five years 
ago. He was created a Knight Commander 
of St. Michael and St. George in 1909. It 
is thus that England trains and retains her 
colonial administrators. 

Sir Henry is the kind of man I always 
think of as a Builder with a capital B; in 
fact, the colony has been blessed with a suc- 
cession of building governors, the building 
program being handed on from one to an- 
other, to be carried forward conservatively 
or rapidly according to individual execu- 
tive inclination. One of the advantages of 
the British colonial system is that one ad- 
ministration can follow another without 
any break being made in an established 
colonial policy. 

His Excellency is somewhat handicapped 
just now because, being war governor, he has 
to see all the revenue of the colony that can 
be spared from the support-of essential in- 
stitutions transferred to England for war 
purposes, while a further unusual expendi- 
ture has to be made for the maintenance of 
local defense. But there is one fund which 
has always been devoted to public works 
and which, under the constitution, cannot 
be diverted to other uses. This is the fund 
from the sale and lease of crown lands, and 
it has always been sufficient to keep public 
works going at a fairly satisfactory rate. 

Then, too, the governor has the planter’s 
instinct very highly developed, and this 
fortunately can be indulged at no very great 
cost. In the ship that brought me up from 
Manila there was a large consignment of 
rose plants from Australia addressed to His 
Excellency the governor of Hong-Kong. 
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He will have these planted in public gardens 
and in the grounds of Government House, 
and future governors and generations will 
get the benefit of them and of the impetus 
to rose culture which will result from their 
introduction. During the past year he has 
planted more than one hundred thousand 
tree seedlings in various places and has had 
a hundred pounds of pine seed sown broad- 
cast on the Kau-lung hills, the idea being 
to cover a bare environment with some 
kind of verdure. And a fine idea too. He 
has covered the steep and ugly cut through 
which the Peak tramway climbs the hills 
with flaming hibiscus and clambering vines; 
and wherever it will grow he has planted a 
gorgeous yellow thing that nods its huge 
petals and shines and makes people happy. 
That is the only way I can describe it. 

My idea of important items may seem 
queer to some persons, but I know of few 
things more important than the creation of 
beautiful surroundings for humans who toil 
and are tired. And here is a man, this 
present governor of Hong-Kong, who gets 
more satisfaction out of growing things 
than most people do out of pearls of great 
price. I was riding with him up the Peak 
one evening—on a car that was crowded 
with men going home from a day’s business 
in a sweltering city—and he said to me: 

“They told me I was wasting time and 
money trying to get things to grow on that 
clay slope; but look at those hibiscus. 
Aren’t they pretty?” 

Yes, they are pretty; they are beautiful; 
and all Hong-Kong—clean and flower- 
trimmed, tree-shaded, white-balconied and 
gray-roofed—is beautiful. 

I should like to go on and tell about the 
splendid system of finely built roads; the 
reservoirs and aqueducts; the shipbuilding 
yards; the Chinese city with its colorful 
amusements and varied businesses and in- 
dustries; the railroad up to Canton; the 
fisheries; the advancement of agriculture 
in the New Territories; emigration and 
immigration; hospitals; religious institu- 
tions; the picturesque Indian policemen 
with their striped turbans; and the no less 
picturesque Chinese policemen in mush- 
room helmets; and above all I should like 
to tell about the schools and their effect 
upon the Chinese, not only of Hong-Kong 
but of all China. But trying to get it all 
into one article is like trying to write The 
Pilgrim’s Progress on a postage stamp. 
And condensation is not one of my special- 
ties. 


The Good-Roads Movement 


When the government began to build the 
fine highway which is to run all the way 
round the colony, a distance of more than 
sixty miles, and which Sir Henry May is 
now finishing, the Chinese would have 
nothing to do with it. They regarded it as 
a great dragon winding its unlucky length 
through their domain, and though they 
never sought to interfere with the work 
they would take no part in it at any price. 
Now they are doing all the building them- 
selves, not only on this road but on several 
others, and the government engages Chinese 
contractors in preference to British because 
they can get the work done more rapidly 
and for less money. As for the people in 
general, they areso jealous of the perfection 
of the roads that the slightest untidiness on 
anybody’s part annoys them tremendously. 
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Is that not a fine thing to be able to write 
about Chinese peasants? 

When the colony took over the New Ter- 
ritories there was an unruly population on 
an adjoining strip which attempted to pre- 
vent British occupation. It was a laudable 
expression of patriotism, no doubt, but it 
had to be combated, so the British went in 
and took charge. They maintained troops 
in the section for several months, and when 
these were withdrawn there were exhibi- 
tions of jubilant relief on the part of the 
people. But within a few weeks rejoicing 
was succeeded by regret and men were ap- 
pointed who journeyed to Hong-Kong and 
in solemn earnest begged the British au- 
thorities to come back and establish per- 
manent control. They had felt the benefits 
of orderliness and honest government; 
they had observed the effect on their neigh- 
bors of these same privileges, and they 
wanted to be adopted. 

In his Old Forces in New China, George 
Lanning, of the Shanghai public schools, 
writes about the innate ability of the Chi- 
nese to take advantage of every new expe- 
rience, and he speaks of their appreciation 
of an incident of the Boxer Insurrection. 
There was a provisional government main- 
tained by foreigners at Tientsin for several 
months, and the Chinese say that this goy- 
ernment “‘did more in the way of public 
works than native administrations had done 
during all the preceding centuries. They 
collected no more than the usual taxes, yet 
they left one hundred and eighty thousand 
taels in the exchequer when they had done!” 


The President’s Poem 


There are more than twenty thousand 
Chinese children and students attending 
public schools and government educational 
institutions of different kinds in Hong- 
Kong, and there are a few thousand more 
in private establishments. In the student 
body of Hong-Kong University there are 
representatives from every province in 
China, and they are getting as high-class 
instruction in arts, medicine and engineer- 
ing as they could get anywhere in England 
or the United States. Moreover, they are 
getting it at vastly less expense, and with- 
out the unfortunate effect, so generally 
recognized, which Chinese always suffer 
through long detachment from their own 
country and contact with Western customs 
and modes of living. The Chinese student 
who has spent a few years at an American 
or English university is usually unfitted for 
life as it must be lived in China. He re- 
turns to his native land and becomes either 
an agitator, but half conversant with the 
evils against which he seeks to agitate, 
or a hopeless misanthrope. This does not 
happen to students at the Hong-Kong 
University. 

There is instruction by eminent Chinese 
scholars in the Chinese language and clas- 
sics, and though all technical instruction 
is given in English it is given with pecul- 
iarly Chinese needs and conditions always 
in view. The university was established 
because in relation to their colonies the 
English as a people have one very highly 
developed sense, called a sense of responsi- 
bility. The Chinese youth of Hong-Kong 
had to have the best possible educational 
facilities. 

They had their first commencement last 
year, and the president of the Chinese Re- 
public sent a rimed message which His Ex- 
cellency the governor, as chancellor of the 
university, read in its originalform. Trans- 
lated, a part of this message reads: 


China and Western lands have now one 
aim, 

One thought and purpose: learning to ac- 
claim. 


May scholars throng your portals, there to 
seek 

Training and strength of mind, as plants 
when weak 

Are trained to grow and thrive. 


Brief though the course of your years, 
Achieved is your glorious fame. 


Your status is seen to be great 
As the Hung To School of Hon days. 


Your praises are published to-day. 
They will surely be known through the 
world. 


It would be interesting to know some- 
thing about the Hung To School of Hon 
days, would it not? It cannot be pro- 
nounced in an ordinary conversational 
ton2; it has to be sung. 
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The entrance hall of a home is the first index to the characteristics of the people who live there. Therefore, it should be simple, practical, cheerful, hospitable, and in perfect 
taste. The appearance of this hallway suggests these desirable qualities. The pleasing Jaspé linoleum floor is combined with plain plaster-walls, a beautifully designed stair- 
way, lighting fixtures, and other decorative essentials of the simplest kind.—FRANK ALVAH PARSONS. 


HE spirit of this hallway is one of simple, refined hospitality. You 

feel at home the instant you Set foot across the threshold. Every- 
thing contributes: the graceful, winding staircase, the mellow color- 

ings, the inviting harmony of walls, hangings, furnishings, rug, and floor. 
This floor is Armstrong Linoleum —a beautifully soft, gray Jaspe 
(moiré) Inlaid. A floor as attractive and serviceable as hardwood, mar- 


ble, or tile—but much less expensive, easier to lay, and exceptionally 
durable. 


When the hostess shows you through the other rooms, you then begin 
to realize the scope and variety of Armstrong’s Linoleum. The living- 
room, dining-room, and library have floors of Parguetry Inlaid or Jaspe 
quite different in tone and spirit than that revealed in the hallway. Some 
of the bedrooms have plain linoleum floors (without pattern) ; in others 


Linoleum is made of powdered cork, wood flour, and 
oxidized linseed oil, pressed on burlap. Be careful you 
get it. For there are inferior floor coverings nowadays 
that look like linoleum on the surface, but which are 
merely imitations. Remember these two easy ways to tell 
genuine linoleum. First, look at the back and make sure 
it’s burlap. Second, try to tear it. Imitations tear easily. 
Better still, ask for Armstrong’s Linoleum by name— 
there 7s a difference. 


e A Trade Mark 


For Every Room 


Armstrong Cork Company 


Another appropriate pattern for hallway floor, and 
a close-up sectional view of Jaspé design used above. 


the linoleum designs resemble matting or carpet. In every case the lino- 
leum supplies a perfectly sanitary base for fabric rugs of appropriate 
color. The floor on the sun parlor suggests a delicate blue granite. And 
the hostess assures you it is much easier to keep the kitchen, bathroom 
and pantry floors spotless because they are linoleum. 


Your visit in this home makes clear that there are Armstrong patterns 
and colors to suit almost any taste or decorative scheme. The plain colors 
include brown, rose, blue, tan, dark gray, light gray, and green. “The new 
Jaspé (moiré) effects include blue, brown, green, gray, and tan tones. In 
all cases, the colors and figures are not merely painted on the surface, but 
remain as long as the material itself lasts. 


Many fine European homes have linoleum floors throughout. And 
now the movement spreads to America. 


Our new book,“ The Art of Home Furnishing and Decora- 
tion,” by Frank Alvah Parsons, America’s foremost author- 
ity on interior decoration, will soon be ready. It treats of 
the artistic necessities of every home and tells how linoleum 
may be used effectively in typical rooms. The author dis- 
cusses his interesting subject in characteristically illumi- 
nating and intimate style. Sent with portfolio of de luxe 
color-plates of home interiors for 20 cents in stamps. 

Write us today for a list of merchants near you who 
sell Armstrong’s Linoleum. 


in the House 


Linoleum Dept., Lancaster, Pa. 


~ 


re 
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of that, and they won’t givea crust of their 
white bread for a vat of it. 

But soldiers always want something they 
haven’t got. You could serve them with 
ten-course dinners, from hors d’ceuvres to 
nuts, and they’d go out to listen enviously 
to a guy who had had a plate of beans. 

For instance, they draw white bread. It 
is good bread, too—as wholesome as any 
they would get at home; and white bread 
cannot be obtained by the civilian popula- 
tion in France. 

But guess what some of them do! In 
almost every town and village where Amer- 
ican troops are quartered, soldiers buy the 
heavy, dark war bread, made from the 
whole wheat. A steady diet of that bread 
would put a Mexican burro out of busi- 
ness; but the boys buy it and trade for it. 

“What on earth do you want that junk 
for?’’ I inquired of a rookie, who had his 
arm through one of those loaves that are 
built like a doughnut. 

“T dunno—I kind of like it. It’s got a 
kick ours ain’t.” 

The newcomers are lucky scoundrels. 
With the exception of the artillery, they 
have the best quarters of any American 
troops in France. Some are in barracks in 
a populous town; the others are distributed 
about the country, in or near small villages. 
But, instead of being assigned to billets, 
which are usually empty storehouses or old 
residences or barns, the majority of them 
are in new sheds, built on much the same 
model as those in the training camps at 
home. 

The newcomer’s training ground is not 
far from his billet and when off duty he has 
the run of the village. There is plenty of 
space for baseball and football and any 
kind of recreation he sees fit to go in for; 
and the Y. M.C. A. provides either a tent 
or a hut, where he can spend his leisure 
hours. He doesn’t have to sit up straight 
there and listen to religious exhortations, 
either. They have all sorts of games, quanti- 
ties of reading matter, and entertainments 
several nights a week—either a concert or 
a lecture by somebody who has something 
to tell them that they want to hear. 


‘Cheers for the Clinch 


One night at an artillery camp a com- 
pany of French stars from Paris and Bor- 
deaux sang Lakmé on a twenty-foot stage, 
under Y. M. C. A. auspices. The tent was 


jammed; the boys were perched where- 


ever they could find a thin edge of seat. 

“Gee, this is fierce!” said alittle runt 
from Indiana, who sat behind me. ‘‘ What’s 
that guy gargling for, Fred?” 

“Sh-h!’’ warned Fred. ‘They haven’t 
begun yet, I reckon. Maybe they’re just 
tuning up.” 

Not one out of a hundred understood a 
word of it and the coloratura efforts of the 
soprano meant nothing in their lives; but 
they showed instant appreciation of the 
love scenes between the two principals, and 
broke into frenzied cheers when Gerald and 
Lakmé came to a clinch. The longer the 
embrace was prolonged, the better they 
liked it. They stamped and whistled. 

“He’d best beat it now, though,” con- 
tinued the Hoosier. ‘I got the hang of it 
now, Fred. That guy’s fell hard for Lakmé— 
and here comes her old man! Ha—I knowed 
he’d beat it while the going was good. Say, 
this piece is kind of picking up, ain’t it?’ 

But the end of the first act left them 
dumfounded. 

“Why, dog-gone it,” said Fred, “I fig- 
ured all that was only practice and they’d 
get to the real music soon.” 

The audience was wholly unaware that 
the singers were the pick of the Opéra 
Comique and other companies of fame; yet 
they listened with respect. They were a 
trifle restless and coughed a good deal; but 
a Metropolitan audience makes quite as 
much noise as did those thousand artillery- 
men who had no conception of what it was 
all about. 

“Say, Fred,” exclaimed the Indiana man 
suddenly, ‘‘what’d you give right now to 
see an American girl step out on that stage 
and sing Poor Butterfly?” 

Fred never even hesitated: 

“A month’s pay!”’ 

“Gosh, wouldn’t it be great?” 

As though in answer to his longing, the 
curtain went up and Mademoiselle Viard 
started in to give Tipperary. “It’s a long 
way to Tipper-ar-ar-ry,”’ she sang; and 
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they fairly lifted the tent roof with their 
plaudits. Anyone could see that she de- 
spised the song as a foolish thing, and she 
rushed through it; but I will venture to say 
that Mademoiselle Viard never won such 
a storm of heartfelt applause in her whole 
career as by that impromptu effort in a lan- 
guage our boys understood. It was a touch 
of bee, ; and they came to their feet with a 
yell. 
The heating of barracks and billets is one 
of the knottiest problems with which the 
Army has had to deal in organizing the 
camps. Our fyel requirements seem scan- 
dalous to Europeans. They never heat 
their houses the way we do at home, and 
the French army standards are about one- 
tenth of the American. 

Fuel sufficient to maintain home tem- 
perature is simply out of the question. It is 
likely that coal allowances will be almost 
nil this winter, owing to the difficulties of 
transportation, and twenty thousand cords 
of wood a month is about the maximum the 
Army can get. From three to four times 
that amount would be used were this force 
in camps in a similar climate in America; so 
the boys must practice economy and get 
along with a third or a fourth of what they 
used to think was necessary. 


Findings Keepings 


That ought not to work a hardship if the 
supply is properly used. The men ought to 
be all the fitter for it. They will certainly 
be the hardier and better able to stand the 
rigors of trench life. Cozily heated bar- 
racks would be a poor preparation for mud 
and raw winds. 

Some of them will raise a howl about the 
cold; they wouldn’t be soldiers unless they 
did. But if they knew how badly the 
civilian population is off for fuel they would 
thank their stars. And the American 
Army in camps will live in more comfortably 
heated quarters this winter than any 
equal number of men in France. 

Moreover, they are sure to add to the 
official supply. What the boys can’t rustle 
remains uncatalogued among utilitarian 
articles. An American regiment could be 
set down at the North Pole without a thing 
but the clothes on their backs, and within 
two hours some of them would find a stove 
and kindling wood and some chow and a 
pack of cards and a place to get a drink! 

““Where did you find that?’’ demanded 
a Bay State officer of a man in his company 
who was warming his legs at a small stove. 

“You mean the stove, sir? Oh, just 


around.” 


“‘Around where?” 

“Oh, just sort of around, captain.” And 
that is all he ever learned about it. 

An adjutant had to call a halt on this 
zealous rustling. He had been much handi- 
capped for want of a car to get about, and 
often said so. It must have bothered his 
striker to see the adjutant worried by such 
a lack, for on a bright October morning 
he came driving up to headquarters in a 
flivver. 

“Found a car for you, sir,’’ he reported 
cheerfully. 

“What do you mean? How could you 
get a car for me?” 

The soldier’s explanation was vague to 
a degree; but he had the car. So why the 
Sam Hill should the adjutant quibble? 
They were still arguing the point—the offi- 
cer staring greedily at the flivver and his 
striker growing persuasive—when a Y. M. 
C. A. man arrived hotfoot to claim his 
property. He seemed resentful. 

“How could I know it was yours?”’ pto- 
tested the doughboy. “I watched for 
twenty minutes outside that place and 
nobody come out; so I figured it was an 
abandoned car. S’help me, it’s the truth, 
major!” 

The barracks in which some of the new- 
comers are quartered consist of many large 
stone and concrete buildings, with wide 
streets between. They were recently oc- 


cupied by Moroccan troops, which did not. 


specially improve their sanitary condition; 
but the Americans speedily remedied all 
that. They swept out and washed, disin- 
fected, scoured, and built new latrines; in 
fact, the pride of their young hearts seemed 
to be the new latrines they had made. 
The barrack rooms are not of uniform 
size. Some will accommodate only sixteen 
men; others have a capacity of thirty, and 
even more, Our boys use the French bunks, 


which are of wood and stoutly made, with 
springs of rope or strips of sheet iron. These 
bunks possess many advantages over the 
light army cot, not the least of which is that 
they will be warmer in winter. 

They have showers, where warm water is 
turned on during certain hours two days in 
the week. And there is a big washroom, 
with concrete sinks, where they can wash 
their clothes in spare time. Some of the 
men were hard at it, with soap and brush, 
on their underwear the day I visited this 
particular camp. 

The recent arrivals appear to have been 
pretty well treated, both by the authorities 
and the civilian population at home. Cer- 
tain units receive ten dollars a month extra 
pay, and have been provided with comfort 
kits, containing shaving brush, mirror, tal- 
cum powder, pins, needles and thread, 
toothbrush and paste. And they are better 
off in the way of clothing than any other 
regiments over here. Each man has three 
woolen shirts, four suits of heavy under- 
wear of good quality, four pairs of heavy 
woolen socks, two pairs of hobnail field 
shoes, a pair of dress shoes, three suits of 
woolen—o. d.—uniform, one hat, and two 
or three pairs of leggings. A heavy overcoat, 
a slicker and a regulation sweater complete 
his outfit. 

His bedding is ample. He has three o. d. 
woolen blankets and a bed sack, which he 
stuffs with straw. Most of them have im- 
provised pillows too. 

But the light artillery drew the prize 
camp of the American force. It is located 
in a magnificent country of swelling hills 
and deep rich valleys, where the dawn mists 
churn like billows of smoke. And they fell 
heir to a pile of French barracks that are 
the equal of the best in the United States. 
They are built solidly of stone and con- 
crete, with walls thick enough to resist a 
Minnesota winter. The barracks were in 
excellent condition and needed only a 
thorough cleansing. 

“ Any vermin?” I asked a rookie. 

“ Ain’t heard a scratch yet,’’ he replied. 

The men were much better fed at the 
outset than their officers, who had given 
the messing contract to a caterer. Indeed, 
so many officers formed the habit of sneak- 
ing off to their company kitchens for a go 
at real chow that the practice was stopped 
by an order. Now, however, the officers 
have their own mess and draw rations 
for it. 

New mess halls have been put up for the 
men, who ate for some weeks in the open or 
under whatever shelter they could find. 
And their showers and washrooms and la- 
trines are models. This camp is easily the 
best equipped of any occupied by our forces. 


The Sergeant Showed Him How 


Like the first division of infantry, the 
artillery came over with a preponderance of 
recruits. Most of the horses were green, 
also; but they are rounding into shape. 
They looked a bit rough when I was there; 
however, their condition was excellent. 

“Say, what you ’fraid of, anyhow?” de- 
manded a sergeant wrathfully of a recruit 
who was gingerly grooming a green horse 
that wore an Oklahoma brand. ‘‘ That ain’t 
no way to handle a horse. He won’t hurt 
you. Here—gimme that brush! I’ll show 


ou. 
: He walked up to the animal and slapped 
it on the flank. 

“Now you, Sam! Gimme that foot!” 

Sam complied. He gave it to the ser- 
geant—slap on the chest. 

“T don’t mind gettin’ kicked,’ remarked 
the sergeant with terrible calm, after re- 
gaining his wind. “But he done bust a 
three-dollar watch. Fetch mea club, some- 
body!” 

It’s a sight to stir the blood when the bat- 
teries move out at dawn for the morning’s 
practice. The mists are boiling in the val- 
leys, the tops of the tree-clothed ridges are 
touched with light, and the long lines of 
men and horses and guns look like specters. 

Hours before daylight, riders have made 
the rounds of a fifteen-mile sector, one 
dropping out at intervals to act as sentinel 
for the area between him and the next. 
Their duty is to turn back any persons who 
attempt to cross the zone of fire; and they 
stay at their posts until the morning’s work 
is finished. 

To the bulk of the American public the 
Army has never been an object of either 
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pride or affection. They entertained many 
strong prejudices against it; but those 
prejudices would go overboard could they 
see the Army at work over here. 

Never did an organization buckle down 
to a task with greater earnestness. They 
feel that the test has come, and hard work 
and earnestness are the keys of the chorus. 
Officers who, in the piping times of peace, 
were content to do a minimum of duty, 
pei put in sixteen and eighteen hours a 

ay. 

That there have been things open to criti- 
cism is undeniable; but they are dwarfed 
by the aggregate of achievement. In spite 
of mistakes and many handicaps, the ma- 
chine has gained tremendous headway. 

A colonel of artillery was told that he 
was overdoing it—that he would suffer a 
breakdown unless he let up. 

“What does that matter?” he snapped, 
all on edge. “If I can get things organized 
I’m willing to be worn out. There’ll be 
other and fresher men to take my place.” 

That spirit is responsible for a new era 
in the Army. And the announcement to- 
day from Washington that promotions by 
seniority would be abolished in favor of 
promotions for military capacity during 
the war was glad tidings to the majority. 

One of the hardest problems with which 
the British have had to deal has been the 
protection of the men on leave. Trans- 
portation is so precious that the majority 
of the rank and file cannot obtain per- 
mission to go home; the best they can get 
is Paris leave. 

In a city of its magnitude, where they 
have no authority over the civilian popu- 
lation, the British command has been 
helpless to take the care of the men it would 
like to take. About all they could do was to 
caution, and to provide counter attractions 
to the lures of the underworld. 


The Boche’s Bush-League Stuff 


Here, as in every other phase of war 
activity, the American Army has been 
able to profit by its Allies’ experience. Up 
to date, the problem has not been acute, 
because there will be no leaves granted 
until some of our forces have gone into the 
trenches. After they are in, the usual leave 
of a week or ten days will be given every 
four months to men of good record. 

But it will not be Paris leave. The plan 
is to keep the boys away from the me- 
tropolis. The American Army proposes to 
take over a city in the south of France, to 
which the soldiers may go, instead. That 
city will be under American control for 
this purpose. We shall have theaters run- 
ning, with stock companies playing in 
English; movie palaces, recreation grounds, 
baseball fields—about everything a man 
could wish for in the way of amusement. 
And the civil population will come under 
American authority in its relation to Amer- 
ican soldiers. It looks to be a first-rate 
measure for the health and morale of the 
men. 

You will perceive from the foregoing 
that the people at home need not worry 
about their boys in the camps this winter. 
They will not be pampered, and perhaps 
the cold will bother some of them until they 
grow accustomed to living in a lower tem- 
perature than is usually maintained in 
American homes; they will be adequately 
housed, warmly clothed, and fed as well 
as a healthy man needs for hard work. 
That is all soldiers can ask. 

And mark this—three months of the 
sort of training they get over here will 
convert your Willie into a self-reliant stal-, 
wart Bill. No one can forecast what our 
losses will be before we win this war; but 
anybody can see the great gains we shall 
make. The stern business is molding men 
of toughened fiber. Young America will 
emerge from it a race of giants. 

Quite a few American observers who 
were given a glimpse of Allied achievements 
in war organization came away awed and 
despondent over our ability even to ap- 
proach them. Perhaps I am unusually dull, 
for I have not been awed. I have seen 
nothing in any Allied army that we cannot 
also achieve, and on a vaster scale. 

Neither does boche invincibility stand 
the test of analysis. He did wonders 
against unprepared foes, and his recent per- 
formances on the Eastern Fronts were spec- 
tacular; but that is all bush-league stuff. 

(Concluded on Page 63) 
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Get This Car and Increase 
Your Value to Your Country 


if ENABLES you to do bigger 
things and more of them in less 
time. 

Women need it to “keep house”’ 
efficiently as men need it to ‘‘keep 
shop!” 

More than 80,000 Overland 
Model 90 cars have already been 
sold and their utility daily helps 
their owners to be more useful, 
healthier and wealthier. 


Why not put a Model 90 to work 
for you at once? 


It is not only economical—it is 
a bargain! 

No other car near its price gives 
all of the advantages of appear- 
ance, performance, comfort and 
equipment that it gives. 


Model 90 Appearance includes 
large-car design; beautiful finish; 
high quality appointment. It is a 
correct setting for the best dressed 
people. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Light Four 


Model 90 
Jouring Car 


oo 


f.0. b. Toledo 
Price subject to change without notice 


Model 90 Performance includes 
powerful, sweet-running, reliable 
motor that squeezes every bit of 
power out of every bit of gasoline; 
ease of handling; great hill-climb- 
ing ability; narrow turning radius; 
simplified control; easy operating 
clutch; manageable in congested 
traffic, and rugged construction 
that means safety and durability. 


Model 90 Comfort includes free- 
dom of mind from worry about 
mechanical things and freedom 
of body from being cramped 
or fatigued; spacious interior; 
ample leg-room; wide seats; deep 
upholstery; easy riding, due to 
long wheelbase, large tires, cor- 
rect balance and rear cantilever 
springs. 

Model 90 Service includes an un- 
excelled system of nation-wide serv- 
ice stations. No matter where you 
tour expert Overland service is 
always available. 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars 
and Light Commercial Cars 


Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 


Model 90 Price includes an eco- 
nomical original cost—which is ex- 
tremely low in proportion to the 
excess value it gives; longer tire 
mileage, and less fuel and oil con- 
sumption. 

And public opinion is in its 
favor! A 

Primarily built for day-after-day 
utility-service, this car gives you 
complete satisfaction because it 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

It is fully equipped—Auto-Lite 
starting and lighting, vacuum sys- 
tem fuel feed, 31 x 4-inch tires, 
non-skid rear and 106-inch wheel- 
base. 

Get this car and increase your 
value to your country. 


It will give you hours where you 
now have minutes. 


Don’t delay. Get your order in 
at once so that your Willys-Over- 
land dealer can save you money. 


January 5,1918 
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QUALITY GOES WITH QUALITY 


When a motor car with a Rex All 
Seasons Top passes you on the highway 
you instinctively put it down in your 
mind as a quality car in every detail, large 
and small. 


And when you view a Rex-equipped 
car in a dealer's display room, its visible 
comfort, lightness and convenience tell 
you convincingly of this automobile’s in- 
built goodness—of the fine mechanical 
life and vigor down in the deep heart of it. 


You get this impression of complete 
quality because you feel that the manu- 
facturer who is careful to equip his car 
with a Rex AllSeasons Top is equally 
careful in providing throughout the car 
refinements that represent ideal all- 
seasons service. 


av . . 
Complete ventilation— 
all panels removed. 


Rain protection —siffy 
curtains in place. 


Copyright 1918, Rex Manufacturing Co. 


You are certain that the same reasons 
that prompt this manufacturer to include 
the comfort and conveniences of this sedan- 
type top —at several hundred dollars less 
than the cost of the average sedan — also 
prompt him in carrying the same standard 
of supreme value clear through his car, 
from radiator to tail light. 


Your reasoning is based on a law as old 
as the world. Like seeks like. 
goes with quality. 


ALL-SEASONS TOP 


MANUFACTURED AND LICENSED 
UNDER PATENTS THAT ARE BASIC 


Quality 


This is the kind of reasoning responsible 
for the constantly growing numbers of 
Rex-equipped cars—for the oft-repeated 
question, “ Has it a Rex All Seasons Top?” 


The agreeable shelter of this convenient 
top will be welcomed by the women of 
your family, who will ride oftener and 
farther under it, being undisturbed by the 
weather and able to wear their daintiest, 
most comfortable garments. 


Ask for a Rex AllSeasons Top on 
your favorite car. 
The Rex All-Seasons Top is specially designed for 


the car on which it appears, and has patented features 
which preserve tightness at all joints and the snug 


fit of the doors. 


Rex Manufacturing Company 
Connersville, Indiana 


I 
Weathertight—all 


panels in place. 


—2 a 


Tonneau protection—for- 
ward panels removed. 


(Concluded from Page 59) 
Indeed, the myth of the German superman 
always reminds me of a prize fighter I used 
to know, by the name of Porky—more 
especially since I obtained a close-up of this 
conflict. 

Porky was a husky rugged boy, with a 
shock of red hair, who drovea bakery wagon 
in a Canadian city for a living, until one 
night they needed a substitute at a bout in 
the suburbs. He volunteered, and put out 
his opponent in two rounds. That victory 
’ changed Porky’s whole scheme of life. 

He became a professional pugilist, and 
a promoter picked him up and started in to 
develop him. It wasn’t long before Porky’s 
natural aptitude for fighting made the 
bakery driver a local star. One after an- 
other of the second-raters went into the ring 
with him, only to be carried out; for the 
redhead had a wallop in either hand. He 
cleaned up the best there was in those parts; 
and—‘“‘I’ll make you a champion!” his 
manager told him. Porky believed him and 
they set out for a wider field. They hied 
them to the United States, where the purses 
were larger, and a bout was arranged with 
an unknown from Cleveland. 


yO chia, 


“That’s the one,”’ said I, getting hoarser 
and hoarser as I talked. 

“Well, he won’t bother you any more.” 

“Why not?” said I 

“He’s got his—this time!”’ 

“Got his!” I said, hoarser still. ‘‘How 
”’ said the voice. ‘‘ All ground up 
under the car. What’ll we do about him,” 
he said—‘“‘and the car?” 

“Who are you?” I asked him. 

“The police office,’ he said, 
Rocky Cove.” 

So I told him what to do, and where to 
send the body and the car. ‘‘I can’t come 
out to-night,’ I told him. ‘I’m giving a 
dinner party.” 

“Aha,” hesaid, “‘that’s how it happened! 
He thought he’d take the car out on you! 
You’d think they’d learn more after a 
while, but they don’t!” 

“T can’t get out,’ I said. ‘But you take 
care of me, will you—neighbor,” I said to 
him; ‘‘all you can? I can’t get out, so I’m 
going to ask you to look out for us. Take 
care of me, will you?”’ I said. ‘‘ We all need 
a friend now and then,” I told him. 

“You bet we do,” said he. 

“Well, this is the time I need one. Your 
time might come later.” 

“That’s right, too, Mr. Thomas,”’ said he. 

“Well, you’ll know where to find one,” I 
said. And he didn’t say anything. 

“All right then; I leave it to you. You 
won’t lose anything by it,’’ I said. And I 
got his name. “And if you want to know 
anything later and call again, just call for 
William Morgan.” 

“T know,” said the voice again. 

_ “He’s the man who'll take care of you.” 

“All right, boss.”’ 


“out in 


“T won’t forget this,’ * said I. “I ain’t 
that kind.”’ 

“Don’t mention it, Mr. Thomas,” said 
the cop. 


‘And oh—say!’’ Isaid. ‘‘ Don’t say any- 
thing about it to the newspaper boys yet! 
Hold it up a littlefor us. Don’t give it out 
to the newspapers until after we’re through 
here.”’ 

“How long?” 

“Oh, say eleven-thirty.” 

“Sure. 

“And when you do send them round or 
have them call, have them call for Mor- 
gan, too—see?”’ 

“Sure; I’m on,” 
Cove. 

And I knew that was all right there, any- 
way; and I went back and sat down again. 
I found myself sticking my napkin in at my 
neck and Polly glaring at me before I 
caught myself. 

“Business, I suppose,” said this Mrs. 
Rutherford, next to me, making eyes. ‘Oh, 
you men!”’ she said, getting giddy. = Canctt 
you let it alone for a minute? 

d we went on through it all. I’m 
proud of it sometimes—right through from 
oysters to cigars, sitting there, we three, 
pushing her through like little majors, 
Zetta and Polly making a better show than 
I ever saw them—right up in G, laughing 
and talking. I kept watching them to see 
what I was going to do, whenever there was 
any doubt. 


said the cop of Rocky 
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When Porky climbed through the ropes 
he was full of confidence. Hadn’t he beaten 
everybody in sight where he came from? 
And the stranger in the other corner looked 
soft and out of condition. 

But, somehow, the fight didn’t work out 
according to his expectations. The Cleve- 
lander felt him out for three rounds and 
then decided he had Porky’s measure. 

“T ain’t got any more time to waste on 
you. I got to catch a train,” he announced 
at the beginning of the fourth; and ex- 
actly twenty-nine seconds later Porky was 
knocked cold. 

Next day he went back to the bakery. 

The boche is the Porky of the Old World. 

When I wrote, in an article in THE SAT- 
URDAY EVENING Post last spring, that ‘I 
am one of those cheerful idiots who believe 
that America will win this war,’’ lots of my 
friends and acquaintances raised joyous 
jeers. Perhaps they still feel that way. 
But I intend to quote that again at the end 
of this struggle with an addendum—‘“‘I told 
you so!” 

Because the more you see of the war at 
close range, the greater becomes your con- 
viction that the United States can turn the 
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trick if we can get the transportation. And 
make no mistake: It is up to us to do it! 

It did look like an impossibility from a 
distance. We had been fed on stories of 
German achievements until they loomed a 
race of supermen. 

The Allies had been unable to do more 
than to stem the tide; so what use for green- 
horns to try? 

But one factor had been overlooked, and 
army officers are far more cheerful now. 
Many who used to shake their heads over 
the prospect, back home, to-day regard it 
hopefully. 

“*Before I came over here, it seemed hope- 
less for us to tackle the giant,” said a 
divisional staff officer. ‘‘ You noticed how 
mighty humble we felt. But the more I see 
of European methods in civilian activities, 
the better I feel about this thing. If we 
weren’t so far from our base it would be a 
certainty. Operating three thousand miles 
overseas is our problem. The whole thing 
for us is summed up in ships! We can beat 
the boche.”’ 

There is the substance of my contention. 
In most of the older countries peacetime 
methods of doing things are about two 
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speeds slower than ours. They don’t work 
so hard, and they never dream of tackling 
a job on the scale to which we are accus- 
tomed. 

They are far ahead of us in doing small 
things to perfection, but they waste a terrific 
lot of time on nonessentials and adherence 
to precedent. 

Now modern war is organization; and 
that is the greatest American game. It 
means the application of a nation’s energies 
to fighting and the business of equipping 
its armies—in other words, the diversion of 
everyday energy from peaceful to martial 
pursuits. 

Consequently, even when speeded up for 
an emergency, a nation’s war strength re- 
mains largely what it was in industry, 
business, agriculture, and all the pursuits 
of peace; because you cannot galvanize a 
whole people into new habits and methods 
of work in a day. 

And that is why army officers feel that 
we should ultimately win. The Allies have 
held the boche for two years in the West, 
despite his advantage of long preparation. 
Therefore, we Well, cheer up, boys! 
And a Happy New Year! 
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And finally we got them all out to the 
front door—every one of them. 

“Listen!” [said to Billings, catching him 
on the piazza as he was going. ‘‘There’s 
been an accident while we were in here. 
That damn-fool chauffeur—you know, that 
Powers—has taken advantage and been 
out on a joyride with their runabout—and 
killed himself !”’ 

““Dead!”’ he 


He whistled to himself. 
said. 

“Deader than a smelt,” I told him. 
“Under the car. I got it on the phone.” 

“They don’t know it,’ he said—‘‘the 
family?” 

SN O; alasaid al Potup and answered 
the phone myself. You saw me.’ 

“Tt wouldn’t do,” I said—‘‘it wouldn’t 
do for the women to know—while this was 
going on.” 

“No,” he said—and stopped, thinking. 
“Dead!” he said, and whistled again and 
lifted up his eyebrows. “You did exactly 
right,’’ he told me. 

“But now,” I said, “‘of course, when 
you’re out, I wish you’d tell Mrs. Billings; 
and you two can tell any of the others— 
if you think it’s the best thing. I'll leave 
that to you,” I said. 

“Tt serves him right,”’ said Billings, look- 
ing at me, thinking it out—‘‘in a way; 
that kind of chauffeur, taking an expensive 
ear out like that—without your consent. 
It’s a lesson to the rest of them. You can’t 
be sure now whether you’ve got a car left 
or not. I’ll tell Mrs. Billings,” he said, 
and went off to his car. 

I saw that end of it was all right too. 
Mrs. Billings would tell everybody first; 
and that would be the story that she’d 
tell—and stick to, whatever happened. 

And right after that the newspaper boys 
called and I gave them the right steer. 

‘I’m speaking for Mr. Thomas in this,” 
I said, coming to the door. They all knew 
me, of course. 

“You can’t see him,’ I said. “He’s all 
broken up with this thing. You know what 
that boy did for us when we first started— 
riding a machine. Mr. Thomas thought the 
world of him, and it’s got him pretty bad. 
He ain’t very well just now anyway. 

““Come on over to the house, boys,” I 
said, ‘‘just across the lawn and I'll tell you 
all about it.” 

So I took them over and handed out the 
cigars and sat down with them and gave 
them their story. 

“That’s what comes of being a speed 
king,” said the tall, long-legged one with 
the pale face and black stringy hair, who 
pocketed my cigar and smoked his own 
cigarettes. 

““You’ve got that right!” said I. 

“They all get it sooner or later.”’ 

“‘Right,”’ said I, and clapped him on the 
shoulder. 

“‘There’s a good story in that,” said the 
white-faced one with the black hair—the 
older one. ‘‘The New York papers would 
take that. He had quite a reputation as a 
rider.” 

“Yes, but keep it down, boys, all you 
can, will you? It would be a great favor to 
us. I don’t want to dictate to you, but you 


can see how we all feel about it. It was an 
awful shock—happening just while this 
party was going on full blast, and every- 
thing. Do what you can boys, anyway,” I 
said. ‘“‘And any time you want anything 
more on it,’’ I said, ‘‘you just come to me. 
an that much. Mr. Thomas ain’t well at 
a ee 

“Sure,” they said. ‘‘ We'll see to that.” 

“And any time I can do anything else for 
you, boys,’’ I told them, letting them out 
the door, ‘‘you come right to me. Don’t 
you hesitate a minute. Ease up on this, 
boys,” I said, ‘‘what you can. I’ll appreci- 
ate it, and I might be able to do something 
for you sometime. You never can tell.” 

I saw then that that was all right— 
watching them. They hadn’t gotten any- 
thing, and they wouldn’t unless something 
slipped. 

So I went back again to Pasc’s house. 

“We've got it fixed, I guess,’’ I said to 
Polly, in the front hall—‘‘my end. Howis it 
here? How about the servants?” 

“They don’t know anything about it,” 
said Polly. “They believe me—what I 
told them, that she was over to our house.” 

“Then we’ve done it,”’ said I. ‘‘We’ve 
kept the thing quiet.’”’ And I sat down in 
the chair in the hall and wiped off my fore- 
head. ‘‘Cripes, what a wrestle!” 

It seemed as if I’d been stretched out on 
a rack for months. 

“They in there?’”’ I whispered after a 
minute, nodding toward the library. 

And she nodded back. 


“She told him?” I whispered. “How 
did he take it?”’ 
“Pretty hard,’ ” said Polly. ‘‘He’s ter- 


ribly broken up.’ 
“ About ee ee 
“about the boy? rs 

And Polly nodded her head again. 

And then I heard Zetta’s voice in the 
other room, as if she’d just heard me come 
in. “Bill,” she called, ‘‘is that you? Come 
in here. And you too, Polly.” 

So we went in. Pasc sat there hunched 
up in the chair. She stood there before 
him, waiting—standing up with that gay, 
expensive, flame-colored dress on—her 
shoulders and her face white, and her great, 
wonderful lot of dark hair over it. 

“Now you're here, Bill,”’ she said, stand- 
ing straight and still, ““I want to thank you 
for—to-night. Something I guess I can 
never thank you for—really. You saved 
me—my reputation, Bill. I can see that 
now. I appreciate it.” 

And Pase made a noise in his throat as 
if he was trying to say something and 
couldn’t. 

“Oh, forget it, Zet,’’ I said. ‘It’s been a 
hard night for all of us. What we need now 
is bed.” 

But she stood there, not moving, looking 
at me, standing stiff, with the white rims 
of her eyes showing all round those deep. 
black pupils. 

“That isn’t all, Bill,’’ she said, holding 
out that smooth white arm of hers—for me 
to stay there. ‘‘That isn’t all. Now I’ve 
said that, now it’s done, I want to know 
something else. I want to ask you some- 
thing—all of you; but you and Pasce espe- 
cially. 


I said whispering— 


“Did either of you think I was crooked 
with that boy?” she said, looking me 
straight in my eyes. 

“‘Zetta!’’ said Pase with a kind of hoarse 
voice, coming up onto his feet. 

““Zet,”’ I said, warning her with my 
eyes—trying to, about Pase, ‘‘you must be 
crazy! What makes you ask such a ques- 
tion? What do you think we are?” 

“Because I had to,”’ she went on, paying 
no attention to me. “‘Because you might 
think something else. You had a right to.’ 

“A right to!’ Polly cried out loud. I 
caught my breath, staring. 

“Yes,” said Zetta, watching me. “Be- 
cause you were right and I was wrong.” 

“What about?” 

I looked at Pasce. 
waiting to hear. 

“About him!” she kept on. 
that—you told me.”’ 

I stood stock still; we all did—waiting. 
Pasc looked like a man you see sometimes 
struck in the head. 

“T was driving,’’ she said in that low voice, 
like somebody talking in their sleep. 
“Rather fast. Coming back. He had been 
perfectly still—all the ride. All at once,’ 
she said—and her face got redder than that 
flame-colored dress—“‘all at once, he tried — 
he tried He said something. He 
must have been crazy!” 

I watched Pase. It was awful—his eyes— 
and his face like old yellow wax, all the 
blood out of it. But she went right along. 
“He must have been crazy!’ she said, 
stopping and looking ahead of her. 

“Or drunk,’ I said, cursing him. 

“T struck him,” she said, staring at me 
for breaking in on her—‘‘in the face. I 
forgot—everything. I struck him. Both 
hands! Just as we hit the corner. I killed 


His face was terrible, 


“ About 


him, I killed him!” she said. ‘‘And I’m 
glad of it!”’ 

“Forget it,” Isaid. ‘‘The dog! He isn’t 
worth it.” 


“T do,” she said, her breast rising and 
falling. ‘‘But I’ve got to say this now.”’ 

I looked at Pase. The blood had started 
coming back in his face now—with a rush. 

“Never before,” she said, staring straight 
at me—“‘in all that time. Not a word from 
him. Not a suggestion. He was like a 
young boy I always knew and wanted to be 
good to. Never before—till to-night. Not 
one sign. Do you believe me? is 


“Certainly I believe you,’ Isaid. ‘‘ Why 
wouldn’t I?” 
“Tn all that time,” she went on. ‘“‘That’s 


why I thought you were always wrong— 
because you hated him! But that’s why 
now—I thought, now—you thought, per- 
haps ”’ she said, and faced me. 

“‘ Never in my life!’’ I answered, looking 
her in the eyes. 

If you’d ever had an idea she was wrong, 
you wouldn’t any longer, looking into those 
eyes. 

““And nobody else that knew you,” 
Polly. 

‘IT was a fool!” she said. “I was a fool! 
But did you ever—any of you—think that 
about me for a minute?” 

“Zetta!’” said Polly. 
say that!” 

(Continued on Page 66) 


said 


*“How could you 
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GOOD FIGHT may 
win trade, but it takes 
a superior product to hold 
it permanently. 


And to win and_ hold 
vastly more trade than that 
of all other similar articles 
combined takes striking 
superiority. 


Year after year for several 
successive years Champions 
have far outsold the whole 
world’s output of other kinds 
of spark plugs. 


Today the Champion’s 
share of the world’s trade in 
spark plugs is a far greater 
proportion than ever before. 


It now takes a million 
spark plugs every ten work- 
days to supply the world- 
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A Million Spark Plugs 


wide demand for Champion- 
Toledo Dependable Spark 
Plugs. 


Champion-Toledo success 
is founded on the scientific 
development of markedly 
superior efficiency—strik- 
ingly greater durability. 


But to produce strikingly 
superior spark plugs under 
scientific laboratory condi-_ 
tions is oné thing. 


To reproduce that supe- 
riority in huge quantities is 
quite another thing. 


That strikingly greater, 
all-round uniform dependa- 
bility of Champions is a 
triumph of scientific crea- 
tion backed by scientific 
manufacture. 


Champion Spark Plug 
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Every Ten Working Days 


O OTHER spark plug 

manufacturer in all 
the world has either labo- 
ratory or manufacturing fa- 
cilities that equal Champion- 
Toledo equipment. 


Champions are the most 
expensively created spark 
plugs in the world—and the 
most economically manu- 
factured. 


That is why striking 
superiority in Champions 
costs the car owner no more 
than he must pay for medi- 
ocrity. 


And there, in the final 
analysis, you have the fun- 
damental reason for one of 
the most remarkable in- 
stances of world trade dom- 
inance ever recorded. 


Champion Dependability 
is not a mere claim, it is a 


Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
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recorded fact established by 
gruelling competitive tests. 


We specify a certain 
Champion-Toledo Spark 
Plug for every well known 
gasoline motor produced 
anywhere in the world. 


The car owner may pre- 
determine maximum spark 
plug efficiency for his motor 
simply by making sure that 
he is getting the Champion- 
Toledo we specify for the 
particular motor that drives 
his car. 


Dealers in automobile 
supplies and garage men 
everywhere have the Cham- 
pion Charts which show 
which plug is officially spect- 
fied for the given motor. 


See that the name ‘‘Cham- 


pion”’ is on the porcelain— 
not merely on the box. 


CELL 


CHAMPION 


REG.U.S.PAT OFF. 
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(Continued from Page 63) 

“Never,” I said—‘‘for a minute!”’ 

“T wanted to know!” she said, and her 
lips twitched just a little, for the first time. 
“Tt means something to me—with you 
three!” 

“‘Zet,” I said, speaking with my lips, and 
moved my head over a little. ‘‘Pasc!” 

For I’d seen him standing there then— 
catching at the table. , } 

He began to sink back toward his chair. 
But he’d hardly slouched back into it be- 
fore she was at him—all over him. 

“Pasc,” she said, clutching at him, 
“Pasc! Have I hurt you? Have I hurt 
you, Pasc? Have I hurt you?” 

And Polly ran upstairs for the spirits of 
ammonia. 

He came right round again. 

“Tt’s time we went home,” I said to 
Polly after a few minutes. ‘‘You don’t 
want me to help you upstairs, or anything?” 
I asked Pasc. 

“No,” he said, with that quick old dis- 
appearing smile of his. ‘‘It’s nothing.” 

“T’ll get him up. I’ll take care of him,” 
said Zetta. She looked bigger and stronger 
than he did, at that. 

So we let ourselves out of the house and 
she stayed there with him in the library. 
When we got our things on and went by 
their door, through the hall, she was there 
beside him on her knees, kind of straining 
him to her. Patting him on his cheeks— 
like a little girl pats her doll or a young kit- 
ten, or anything she thinks is weak and 
needs mothering. 

“Whew!” I said to Polly when we two 
were outside. 

“Did you notice him?” she asked me. 

ce Why?” 

“He acted to me just like a man who’s 
had a little shock.” 

“He did to me for a second,” said I, 
“just for the minute. But I don’t believe 
he did.” 

“Tt won’t help him any,’ 
“his health. 

“That’s the way you’ll be some day,” 
she said all of a sudden, her voice getting 
sharp—‘‘if you keep on going.” 

“Drop it!” I said. ‘“‘Don’t you start 
that to-night!” 

And we let ourselves into the house and 
went upstairs and went to bed. I just lay 
there and rolled round—and suddenly I sat 
up and wanted to light up. I saw that thing 
I saw with my pocket searchlight under the 
automobile. 

‘What is it?” said Polly, sitting up too. 
““Can’t you get to sleep, any way?” 

“No more than you can,” I said. 

“T know,” she said. 

“Tt served him right!” I said finally—to 
say something about him. I had to! 

Polly lay still and said nothing. 

“Tt served them both right in a way.” 

But she didn’t answer yet—anything; 
lay there thinking, apparently. 

“What a mess it’s been,” I said, ‘‘the 
whole thing. If he’d been satisfied to go to 
work—that boy—like other people. If she 
hadn’t had to go chasing round like a crazy 
woman—top speed, a hundred miles an 
hour, hurrying round, looking for excite- 
ment, all the time out after something 
new—this thing would never have hap- 
pened. 

“But after all,” I said, rolling back again, 
“why should we care? He just got what 
was coming to him—the dog!” 

“No,” said Polly finally—lying still— 
answering after a while, speaking with long 
breaks in her talk—the way she did when 
she was thinking. ‘‘No. He wasn’t to 
blame—entirely; nor she.” 

“He wasn’t,” I said, “‘or she! Who was, 
then?” 

“Everything,” she said, thinking. 

“Everything!” 

“The life we lead—the speed we’ve all 
been going at.” 

And she stopped and lay absolutely still. 

“Speed,” she said then—after a while. 
“All of us. Faster and faster—all together! 

“Speed!” she said. ‘‘Everywhere— 
everywhere—always. Faster, faster—just 
a little faster! It seems sometimes as if we 
were all going crazy.” 

And then she kept still. 

I lay there on my back staring till morn- 
ing—seeing that boy of Tom’s there under 
that car. 


said Polly— 
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WAS raw, every way, those next few 
days—all over; as if I had been scrubbed 
bleeding, with sandpaper. We had it all 
covered up—about Zetta and theaccident— 
so far as the newspapers and the rest were 
concerned. I was sure of that the next day. 
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But I couldn’t get the thing off my mind— 
especially after Polly and I had been down 
the next morning to see Tom Powers and 
his wife. Pase wasn’t any better for the 
thing, either—though he claimed he was all 
right enough after a day or two. But Ifcould 
tell from his motions round the yard, and 
more so after Polly called my attention to 
it. He didn’t walk right, she claimed—not 
quite straight after that. I never could tell, 
myself, whether it was her imagination 
or not. 

My mind kept turning day and night. I 
lay nights thinking this thing over—the 
business, and my selling out and going to 
Detroit to live, and my row with Polly. The 
more I thought of it all the sorer I got and 
the more I wished I’d just stayed there in 
the place where I was born, and run my 
own business, that I’d built up myself. 

“‘What’s a million dollars,” I said, “‘any 
different from what I’ve got now? I’ll have 
to reinvest it somewhere. And what will I 
do, myself? I’d go out there, under these 
fellows, and be somebody else’s hired man, 
when I’d been used to running my own 
business to suit myself. How sure do you 
suppose they’d be to keep me, after my 
contract’s up? How do I know how I'll get 
along, working under somebody else?”’ 

I got sorer every time I thought of it, and 
sicker of my bargain. And I felt rotten— 
especially after that thing happened. My 
digestion wasn’t any better. I was all out 
of joint everywhere—uglier than a bear; 
and worst of all when I was in talking the 
change over—the arrangements for the 
transfer of the business—with Proctor Bill- 
ings. He was so devilish cold and fishy 
about the whole thing—and particularly 
about some of the folks that had worked 
with us a good while and couldn’t get out to 
Detroit. He didn’t care a hoot what did 
become of them. 

I remember asking him, as one special 
favor, to keep old Tom Powers at some- 
thing—because he couldn’t break loose at 
his age, naturally—and his lifting up his 
eyebrows and saying that he’d see! 

““That’s the way they get,”’ I said to my- 
self, ‘when they’ve always had everything 
and never knew what it was to be down 
with the rest of the folks. They ain’t hu- 
man.”’ 

He sat there, still and polished, beside his 
vase of flowers on his desk. Orchids, they 
were now—his new orchids, from his own 
greenhouse. He got on me wrong all the 
time—but especially that last day! 

I went out from the bank over to the 
office in my machine and found two fel- 
lows waiting for me there—two men in the 
automobile business I knew pretty well— 
one from New York and one from town. 
And I took them out to lunch. 

*“What do you say if we go over to Lem- 
bach’s,”’ I said, ‘‘and get some of Hansie’s 
beer?”’ 

And they said that suited them. 

“Now what do you see, boys?” I said 
when we got there. “Look her over. Guil- 
ford clams, deviled crabs—or say a porter- 
house. They’re all good—eh, Hansie?’’ 
said I. 

_“Sure!”’ said the old Dutchman, nod- 


ing. 

“ll take a plain porterhouse,”’ I said, 
“‘when it comes to me. But nix on the beer, 
Hans. Get me a good stiff drink of rye— 
a good one. You know! I guess that’ll fix 
me. I’m uglier than the devil’s grand- 
mother. I’m all out of joint, still.” 

“You, ugly!’ they said, jollying me. 
“You’ve got a fine right to be ugly. Just 
knocking down a million or two and a 
whale of a big salary!” 

“Well, I’ve a good right to be up in the 
air some,’ I said. ‘‘ You’d think so if you 
knew what I’d been through lately.” 

I still felt as mean as a man could. And 
I sent Hans out to the bar for another 
whisky. 

“This steak is bum,’ I said, pushing it 
away. ‘“‘Can’t you cook anything here any 
more?” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Morgan. Can’t I get 
you something else?”’ said old Hans, fuss- 
ing round. 

“No—nothing,” I said. ‘‘ You can’t cook 
here, that’s all! You’re on the skids—the 
whole place. Get mea cigar.”’ 

And I put down my other whisky. 

“Gee, you have got a grouch on to-day,” 
said Chunky Newman. 

““Everything’s going to sixes and sevens 
with me—over this thing,” I said. ‘Laugh! 
Go ahead! But it’s so. For fifty cents,” I 
said, “I’d chuck the whole thing over. My 
wife is crazy about going. We’re in a regu- 
lar cat-and-dog row over it. And I’m sorry 
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myself about pulling up—breaking up 
everything and leaving. And when you 
come down to it, I believe I’ve made a mis- 
take. I believe you’d say so if you were in 
my place.” 

“Sure! Yes,” said Chunky, laughing till 
his*collar choked him. “I wouldn’t take 
their million dollars. I’d slap them in the 
face with it. Takeit away!” he said, laugh- 
ing and choking up again. “‘Takeit away!” 

“That’s all right,” I said. ‘But I be- 
lieve right now it was too little money. I 
believe I could sit right here and make 
more for myself finally than go out and be 
somebody else’s hired man in Detroit. I 
mean it. And there’s another idea,” I said 
then, ‘‘you fellows don’t get. But it counts 
just the same. You’ve got to remember, 
we made this business, right here—Pase 
Thomas and I. It was our baby and we 
raised it; and, by Cripes, it don’t come so 
easy now to give it up, boys, when you 
come right down to doing it.” 

“Listen,” said Chunky. “This is a new 
one. Bill’s getting sentimental in his old 
age.” 

“Maybe I am,” I said. “I don’t know. 
But that’s the way I feel. And there’s still 
another thing, too, that’s been getting me 
lately—worse and worse; and that’s that 
Proctor Billings. He gets on my nerves. 
He’sas cold-blooded as a mermaid’s mother- 
in-law. I don’t like him. I never did.”’ 

And I told them a little about the way he 
was, about the old employees in the plant. 

“‘T never did like that kind of fellow,’ I 
said. “You can’t really trust him. And 
I’ve always got my suspicions of him too. 
I’ve always got a sneaking idea he’s getting 
more out of this thing, right now, than I am. 
at prove it, probably, but I believe 

e is.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be him,” said Doce Snyder, 
“if he didn’t.” 

“He ain’t human, I know that,” I said, 
thinking of that morning—and our talk 
over the business. 

“‘T suppose,’”’ I said, ‘‘there’s nothing to 
it. I suppose it will go through, and these 
fellows down your way—those great big 
bankers have got to get it, and put it to- 
gether with that other thing—that big one.” 

“They’re the big fellows, all right,’ said 
Chunk. ‘‘ What they say goes.” 

“They’re big people—yes,”’ said I. “But 
look what a cinch they’ve got. They’ve got 
a regular machine, stretched out all over 
the country, even in places like this. They 
and the local men are watching all your 
loans, monkeying with you; getting the 
inside dope on everything that happens in 
the country.”’ 

“That’s right, too,’’ said Doe Snyder. 

**T’d like to know about them,” I said— 
“how they work. I’d like to get a look into 
that game. I’ve got some idea now how fel- 
lows like Billings in a town like this oper- 
ate—get up and declare themselves in on 
everything that comes along. I’ve got my 
finger in once or twice myself. But these 
Wall Street bankers—these ten-million- 
dollar boys, from that lower end of New 
York—get me. I’d like to get a look into 
that big game once!”’ 

“A great big game,”’ said Doc Snyder. 

“You bet it is!’’ I said. ‘‘They never 
seem to stop. Sooner or later they seem to 
get their fingers into every good thing in 


the whole country. I’d like to learn it. I’d 


like to take a crack at it. And I could learn 
it, I believe—and you could. We’re not so 
much duller than those fellows, at that, if 
we got their start. I’d like to get down there 
and try it sometime. I bet I’d put some 
salt on their tails before they got away 
from me—some of those fly birds!”’ 

“T don’t know about that,” said Doc. 

“Well, I do,” I said, “if you don’t. I’m 
not afraid of them. I don’t care two hoots 
in hell for the whole outfit. You and I are 
their equals, when you come down to it.” 

“T bet you could, at that, Bill,” said 
Chunk, patting me on the back. ‘You 


could take care of them. But you’d better — 


stick to your own trade, at that.” 

‘“‘T'agree with you there,” I said. “‘That’s 
what I’m talking about now. That’s what 
I wish I’d done—stayed home here. 

‘And there’s still another thing,” I said, 
“T’m thinking of: What do I want to go 
out to Detroit for—where I don’t know any- 
body—haven’t got a friend—even to the 
fellows that will work for me?”’ 

““You’ll make plenty,” he said. 

“T don’t know,” I told him. ‘‘ But yet, if 
I just sold out and stayed here, what in 
Judas’ name would I do with myself?” 

“Look here,”’ said Chunk to me, “‘do you 
mean to say you’d get out of it if you 
could—now?”’ 
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“T sure would,” I said, getting sorer and 
sorer the more we talked about it. “If I 
could I’d go right over there now to that ice 
box in the bank and see Proctor Billings 
and call it off. If I ever found a loophole— 
if I ever caught him doing me the slightest 
way—turning something extra out of this 
for himself—I could break this thing wide 
open in a minute—by agreement. And I’d 
do it too!” 

The more I talked the more I felt that 
way. 

“You can’t help him besting you some,” 
said Doc Snyder. 

“Why not, can’t I?” 

“Well, he’s got to make some extra 
through his bank.” 

“Placing Universal Motors stock locally, 
you mean?” said I. ‘‘ You can’t help that.” 

“Yes. But there’s something more than 
that in it, for him,” he said. ‘‘So I under- 
stand.” 

“What’s that?” 

““There’s an extra one or two per cent in 
it for him that the other fellows that place 
it don’t get—for his bank.” 

“What’s that for?” said I. 

“What would it be for? Just a little 
grease; a little salve on the side for putting 
your deal over.” 

“Tike hell it is!”’ I said. 

“Oh, you can’t beat ’em,’’ said Chunky, 
laughing. 

“T got that straight,’’ said Doc Snyder to 
me. “From aman who ought to know.” 

“Ts that right?” I said. 

“Tt sure is,” he told me. 

“We'll see about that!’”’ I said. And I 
got my hat and got up—right away. 

“Where are you going?” they both 
asked—scared. 

“T am going to see Billings,” I said, 
“ee now ! ” 

““Come here,” said Doe. ‘Sit down!” 

“Let me loose,” I said. ‘‘What do you 
think I care for him?” 

“Tt wouldn’t bethat, now!’’said Chunky, 
gettingmyotherarm. ‘ You’dbeupagainst 
something different now—from Billings!’ 

“What do I care. for them?” I said. 
“They can’t scare me.” 

“Come here, Bill,’”’ said Doc, pulling at 
me. ‘Sit down! You’re crazy with the 
heat. You can’t afford to get out against 
those people! Or anybody else! They’re 
the biggest thing in this country.” 

“Why not, can’t I?” said I, pulling 
away. 

“Because they’re too big. You can’t 
afford to get them out against you; and 
get them mad.” 

“You watch me!” I said. 

“Bill, you wild fool,’ said Chunky. 
“Don’t—don’t! You don’t know what 
you’re up against. They’d crack you like a 
flea between two finger nails.” 

“‘T’ll show you whether they will or not,” 
I said. And I broke away from them. 
“They can’t scare me,’”’ I said. 

“Well,” they told me, ‘‘if you’re going to 
be such a lunatic, don’t bring us into it.” 

“Don’t fret,” I said. “I won’t. I’ll take 
care of you—and them too.” 

And I started out. 

I wasn’t drunk a particle. I was as 
straight as a string. I was just ugly—from 
that pain from my indigestion, and those 
two drinks of whisky in me without the 
slightest effect on it, except to make it 
worse. I was just plain ugly. I walked right 
over to Billings’ bank, all primed—ready to 
eat raw rattlesnakes. 

“Tf he’s double-crossed me,”’ I said to 
myself, “‘here’s where he hears something !”’ 

And I went out back into that still room, 
where the little pictures of sheep were, that 
private reception room outside his door. 

“T want to see Mr. Billings,” I said to 
that secretary of his. “And I want to see 
him right now!” 

““You may have to wait,” he said, staring 
at me. 

“Wait, hell!’’ I said. I just jerked him 
aside and went in. 

“What is this?”’ asked Proctor Billings, 
standing up and looking at me, with that 
mean, lean face of his, a little white. 

“How d’ye do!” I said, and sat down. I 
wasn’t drunk a particle. I may have been 
just a little touched, but nothing more 
than that—I know it. 

I was just pure ugly. 

“T want to ask you something,” I said, 
sticking my finger out at him. 

“Well?” he said, still standing up. 

“Are you putting anything over on the 
side on me,”’ I said, ‘‘in this deal of ours?” 

‘““What do you mean?” he said, stiffen- 
ing up. “I refuse to answer such a ques- 
tion.” (Continued on Page 71) 
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1.—TREAD. Vacuum Cup Tread—the only tread guaranteed not to skid 
on wet, slippery pavements. 


2.—BREAKER STRIP. Heavy, open-weave, pure rubber coated fabric. 
Forms perfect adhesion between tread and cushion. 


3.—CUSHION. Pure gum only. Absorbs shocks and blows by distrib- 
uting them over large area. 


4.—FABRIC. Highest quality, long staple 1714 ounce, thoroughly im- 
pregnated with pure gum friction to prevent separation; 4/2" and 
5" tires have one more ply than standard construction. 


5.—SIDE WALL. Heavy, tough stock, specially constructed to prevent 
injury to casing from curb or rut chafing. 


6.—BEAD. Clincher, Quick-Detachable Clincher, Straight Side. Clincher 
type all rubber, stretchable; Quick-Detachable, cord fabric, non- 
stretching; Straight Side, cord fabric and braided wire, preventing 
elongation. 


Why Vacuum Cups Cannot Skid 


Each Cup, as it is pressed against the pavement by 
the car’s weight, is sealed with vacuum suction. This 
seal is broken only by the forward rolling of the tire 
gently lifting the Cup edgewise and releasing the vacuum. 
As anumber of cups are always exerting a simultaneous 
grip, there is not amoment that you are not immune from 


’ the dangers of skidding. 


This same principle of releasing the Cups edgewise 
also prevents loss of power and speed retardation, the 
gasoline consumption being no greater than with other 
tires of equal thickness and weight. 


HE soundness of Vacuum Cup Tire construc- 

tion, the unvarying high quality of the materials 
used, the moderate price, and the riding safety of 
the Vacuum Cup Tread combine to make a tire 
that is definitely beyond the commonplace. 


The wearing capacity is practically double that 
of ordinary makes, as the four rows of heavy 
Vacuum Cups are in addition to the extra heavy 
tread beneath. 


When the two center rows of tough Cups, bear- 
ing the constant heavy load, are gradually worn 
down, the outer rows, with their reserve resist- 
ance, continue to exert their powerful skid pre- 
vention until the tread is worn through. 


The Vacuum Cups embody the only principle 
of absolute skid-prevention on wet, slippery pave- 
ments—suction. ‘They are guaranteed in this respect 
or returnable at purchase price after reasonable trial. 


For years the established super-quality of 
Vacuum Cup Tires has been maintained, justifying 
the present guaranteed service—per warranty tag 


attached— of 
6,000 MILES 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct factory branches and Service Agencies throughout United States and Canada 
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= In Iwo Whole Years 
«7 ie” NoUnsold Peerless 


N ITS second year, just ended, It yields nothing to those master 

the Two Power Range Fight, in cars produced with the sole idea of 

spite of doubled production, again realizing the ultra soft, smooth per- 
outsold the output of the huge Peer- formance so prized in ordinary, 
less factories. everyday driving. 


Yet it has nothing to fear from 


O PURR along in the con- 
sciousness of tremendous 
reserve force— 


To be able to loaf smoothly 
behind retarded traffic and 
yet be able to dash ahead the 
instant there is an opening— 
smoothly—without hesita- 
tion—and quickly reach any 
permissible city speed— _ 


That is the charm of the 
Peerless Eight in its ‘‘loaf- 
ing” range. 


To have in reserve rugged 
resistless power at no expense 
until you use 1t—that is the 
economy of the Two Power 
Range Peerless Eight. 


For in its “loafing” range 
the Peerless is on half rations 
—consuming fuel so sparingly 
as to shame many a lesser 
powered six, even many a 
four. 


Here is eighty horsepower 
which you can use with true 
economy in every-day driv- 
ing—yet eighty horsepower 
which you can use with 
full effect when you 
need or de- 
sire it. 


Among the master cars of the 
day the Peerless Fight stands second 
to none in the respect and regard in 
which it is held by the motor-wise 
public. 


Continuing, as it has, the Peerless 
traditions of super-quality in every 
detail, mechanically and artistically, 
this successor of a long line of mas- 
ter cars has out-performed them all. 


With its two separate and distinct 
power ranges the Peerless runs the 
whole gamut of motor car perform- 
ance. 


those other cars of exceptional dis- 
tinction which sacrifice the gentler 
virtues for resistless power and 
speed. 


And it naturally out-performs at 
all points those cars of class whose 
sponsors have realized their ideal of 
the best compromise between the 
gentler and the more rugéed virtues. 


Would you know the charm of 
almost unbelievable contrasts in per- 
formance delivered by one and the 
same car?—Drive the Peerless Two 


Power Range Eight. 


The Peerless Motor Car Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


TWO POWER RANGE. 


Seven Passenger Touring 


‘2340 


Roadster $2340 
Sporting Roadster $2490 
Coupe $2850 Sedan $2990 


Limousine $3690 
All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 
Subject to change without notice 
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New lwo Power Ranger 
Better han Ever 


N TWO years of steady, unin- 

terrupted, full-capacity produc- 

tion, during which the justly 
renowned Peerless engineering de- 
partment has had the performance 
of thousands of these cars under 
constant critical observation, many 
mechanical and artistic improve- 
ments have been effected. 


The unprecedented range of per- 
formance attained by the Two Power 
Range Eight has been measurably 


extended in both directions. 


It is a smoother, more finished 
performer in its “loafing” range. 


It is faster than ever, even more 
powerful in its “sporting” range. 


It is notable among the cars of 
class. 


The Peerless Motor Car 


* 


80 horsepower, eight-cylinder motor — 
entirely Peerless-Built 


Wheelbase 125 inches 
35 x 41% Cord Tires 
Peerless platform rear spring suspension 


Touring Car— seven passenger capacity — 
divided front seats 


Fully equipped 


From the standpoint of perform- 
ance it stands today, more truly 
than ever, Peerless—all that the 
name implies. 


And from the standpoint of low 
cost it is likewise without a peer in 
its class. 


Eighty horsepower is not operated 
at so little expense in any other car. 


And steady production in large 
volume, with exceptional resources 
and facilities, has enabled us to at- 
tain and maintain a price level hun- 
dreds of dollars below any of the 
other master cars of the day. 


The Peerless dealer will gladly 
demonstrate the unprecedented 
range of performance which is avail- 
able for you in the new Two Power 


Ranger. 


Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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O TAKE a new lease on 
life and climb on with 
renewed courage when you 
would expect her to falter at 
so long and steep a grade— 


j To speed faster and yet 
faster after you thought she 
had delivered her final spurt— 


That is thoroughbred per- 
formance—the kind that the 
“sporting’’ range of power 
makes possible in the Peerless 
Two Power Range Eight. 


When you call upon the 
Peerless for feats of prowess of 
which few cars are capable, 

, you get instant, willing, able 
response. 


You need fear no contender 


no matter what cenit 
may be able to show. 


“é 1 pas 
Ciass 


And to reach her “‘sport- 
ing’’ range you have only to 
open her throttle wider to ‘ 
a release her double poppets y 
when a deep growl of brute 
power replaces the soft 
purr of her “‘loaf- 
ing’”’ range. 
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The Soft, All-Revealing Warner-Lenz Light 


EVENING POST 


Mark the Lawful Lenses 


Used on These New Model Cars 


OTE how many makes of fin: 
which has yet adopted any legal lens. 


dollars yearly. 


So you can well accept the verdict of these engineering staffs. 


22 State-Wide Laws 


Glare lights are now forbidden, in city and country, in 22 entire states. 


These headlight laws will soon be universal. 
forbid blinding glare, the Golden Rule forbids 
it. The Warner-Lenz is today an essential. 


Dimmers will not do, nor will any light- 
quelling lens. You need your full light on a 
dark road, especially in passing cars. 


Restricted light of any sort cannot be satis- 
factory. If the rays are held down, such lights 
may be legal, but they are not at all like day- 
light. 


Why Warner-Lenz? 


The Warner-Lenz gives an ideal, all-revealing 
light. It is the light you would want were 
there no laws to consider. It makes one’s en- 
tire field of vision clear as day. It lights the 
road and roadsides, far and near. The rays 
spread out, so it lights the curves and turns, 
the upgrades and the downgrades. 


There are 176 lenses in one, made to flood 
the way ahead with a mellow, glareless light. 


If you live where laws don’t 


Prices of 


Warner-Lenz 


Warner-Lenz 


Standard Equipment On 


Doble Steam 
Singer 
Daniels 8 
McFarlan 
Murray 


Packard Lenox 
Marmon Peerless 
Stutz Fageol 

Hal Twelve Moon 
White Standard 8 


Fiat Pathfinder Davis 
Ohio Electric 
Westcott 


Cunningham 
Crawford 


The Reasons 


They are legal. 

Dimmers are not needed. 

No direct beams—no glare rays. 

No 42-inch limitations. 

No dark roadsides—no hidden turns. 

It means a ten-fold better light, as well as a 
legal light. 

The light is the same in any position of the 
car or lens. 

It lights like daylight. 


and Inventor of the Magnetic Speedometer 


Diameter in Inches 
be to 
9% to 104% 
10% to 12 
West of Rockies 25c Per Pair Extra 
Canadian Prices $4.50 to $6.50 


THE WARNER-LENZ COMPANY, 918 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


ARNER TEN 


This is A. P. Warner, of the Warner Auto-Meter Fame, 


PLEASE NOTE-—If your dealer 
hasn’t them and will not get 
them for you, write us and give 
name and model of your car. 


cars now equip with Warner-Lenz. Practically every car 
On a famous car the added cost is thousands of 


And the Warner-Lenz must prove supreme in scientific tests and comparisons. 
They know which lens must dominate, and why. 


No Direct Beams 
Or 42-Inch Restrictions 


The Warner-Lenz gives no direct beams, no glare rays. So the light need not 


be held down. There are no height restrictions. 

It is a legal light under No-Glare laws, as 
certified to by hundreds of state and local 
authorities. 


It is always right side up. Turning of 
the lens in the lamp rim does not affect 
this light, nor does rise or fall of the 
car. Those facts are vitally important. 


Now On 850,000 Cars 


Over 850,000 motorists have adopted the 
Warner-Lenz. About one car in four, wherever 
you go, is equipped with them. 

Note how these lenses revolutionize night 
driving. Every hour repays their cost. Once 
ride behind the Warner-Lenz and every other 
lens seems wrong. 

Adopt them now. Then night roads will be 
like day roads. Then your full light will be 
legal without dimming. 

Your dealer has the Warner-Lenz, and the 
change can be made in amoment. But get the 
right lens, else you'll change again. Look for 
the name Warner-Lenz on the edge. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

“You remember that part in that agree- 
ment of ours: that one, if we sold out, we 
sold together, split equally—share and 
share alike? And if there was anything 
wrong, by either of us, it broke the option, 
and we went back to where we were?” 

“That holds, don’t it?’ 

“Yes,”’ he said, sitting down finally, 
watching me. 

‘Well, I just heard to-day you were get- 
ting an extra rake-off through your bank.” 

“T don’t care for your way of expressing 
it much,” said Billings. 

“Allright,” I said. ‘“‘We’ll express it any 
way you want to. But I want to know: 
Do you, or don’t you, get something extra 
for your bank out of this?”’ 

“T’m placing some of the Universal Mo- 
tors securities here, as you know—when 
they’re issued,” he said, giving me those 
blank steel eyes again. 

“T know that,” I said. ‘‘Now we’re get- 
ting | at it, but, we ain’t quite there. Did 
you,” I said, “‘or didn’t you, get an extra 
percentage that other banks selling that 
stock didn’t get, because you made that 
agreement when you sold out your part of 
our stock to them?”’ 

“Tf I did—or the bank—what then?”’ he 
said, not moving his steel eyeballs or his 
still face a fraction of an inch. 

“T’ll tell you what then!” I said. His 
frozen face didn’t make any impression on 
me. “If you did you’ve broken your agree- 
ment with me and this whole thing’s off. 
I built up this thing—another man and I. 
It’s my business. It’s me—just as if it were 
part of me—built into me. I worked and 
sweat and bled for it, and built it up; and 
when I get it along where you want it you 
come and declare yourself in, and now you'll 
take it and sell it and double-cross me on 
the proceeds. You may think you will; but 
you won’t! You’ve got the wrong pig by 
the tail this time. You don’t know me!”’ I 
said, and pounded on the chair. 

“Are you through?” he said, looking at 
me—colder and whiter than ever. “If you 
are I’ll tell you something: Whatever this 
bank gets or doesn’t get is my concern, my 
friend, and that of the other stockholders in 
it—not yours.” 

“Tt is, eh?”’ I said. ‘‘ Well, I’ll show you 
different. I’ll show you I’m not the kind 
that'll lay down and let you walk over 
them. I’m a different kind of a boy.”’ 

“Don’t start on your personal history 
again,” he said. “It doesn’t interest me.” 

“Tt don’t,eh?’’ I said. “ Well, I’ll tell you 
something that will interest you: This 
agreement of ours to sell our stock is off— 
from now on. Because you’ve broken it. 
I’ve been‘kind of sick of this for some time. I 
knew I wasn’t getting what I should, but 
I stuck because I said I would. But now 
this rake-off of yours lets me out. It gives 
me just the loophole I was looking for. 
Now you’ve broken it you can take the con- 
sequences. I’m through. This business will 
stay just as it was under our old three-year 
agreement.” 

“What about your written option through 
me to the New York people?” he asked 
me, cool as ever. 

“Tt’s off,” I said, looking him in the eye. 

“With a million-dollar offer for your 
stock?”’ he asked. ‘‘And your salary?”’ 

“All off,” I said. ‘I’m through!” 

“Ts it?”’ said Billings. ‘‘ Are you sure?”’ 
he said, getting up on his feet. “If I were 
you I’d give it a little more thought. I’d go 
off and let my head clear.” 

“Tf I were you,”’ I came back, mocking 
him—when he said that to me—“‘if I were 
you I’d give my face a vacation. Cripes!’’ I 
said, looking at him. “I should think after 
a while, once a year anyway, you’d take 
a vacation off somewhere, and have one 
good, natural expression on your face. Go 
off and sues, yourself—let loose one smile. 
Be a devil of a fellow, and have one good 
honest smile. And give that damned still, 
polite, treacherous face of yours a rest!” 

“Tt may be,” he said, going on, as if he 
hadn’t heard me —“‘it may be you’re mak- 
ing a mistake. It may be some time before 
you'll have a million dollars offered to you 
again for that stock of yours—when you 
let this go!” 

His face was white—and his eyes were 
harder than ever. I got up myself—red hot 
now, uglier than ever at him, waiting 
there, beside his vase of flowers, hinting to 
me that I was drunk and that I’d better 
get out. 

“We'll see about that,” I said. ‘A mil- 
lion dollars—that ain’t the only million 
dollars in the world.” 
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“Do I understand you don’t want it?” 
he said, colder and stiller all the time. 

“That’s what youdo!”’saidI. ‘‘ Exactly. 
Yes. That’s what Ido mean. You can take 
your million and poke it in your eye. My 
property is worth more than that to me— 
right now. And you’ve broken your option 
to take it.” 

He was getting whiter and whiter all the 
time, I noticed—and finally he broke loose, 
“ag out every word with his lips, like 
a die. 

“You've swelled up too much, my 
friend,” he said to me. ‘‘You’ve gone too 
far, too fast, the last few years. You think 
you can do about what you please, but 
you’re mistaken. You can’t play fast and 
loose with signed agreements. You’ve 
reached your limit. You’ve run into some- 
thing you don’t understand! And now,” he 
said, standing there, looking supercilious at 
me, “if I were you I’d go straight home and 
take a cold plunge.”’ 

“Tf I were you,” Isaid, “‘I’d gositdown!”’ 
And I pushed him in his chest with my 
open hand, over on that vase of flowers on 
the desk. 

“You quarrelsome barnyard brute,” he 
said, straightening up and pointing to the 
door, “ you'll pay for this! Now get out! 


And he took out his handkerchief to wipe 
the water off him from the vase. I had to 
laugh. ‘‘Pay for it!” said I. BGO Por 
you!’’ And I stepped up to him again. 

“T caught you in the act finally, my 
friend. I’ve got you with your hands in my 
pockets. It’s no go. You can’t doit. You 
can’t sell me out, according to our agree- 
ment—or yourself either—now. Just for 
greens,” I said, drawing off at him, ‘‘I’d— 
I’d like to hand you one once. I’ve owed it 
to you for some time.”’ 

And he crowded back on his desk again. 

“But I won’t,” I said; ‘‘don’t be afraid. 
I won’t hurt you, like I would a man. I 
wouldn’t dare to, for fear you’d splash. 
You aren’t a man,” I said; ‘‘you’re noth- 
ing but a kind of still, soft bug, that grows 
where they keep money—a fat white worm 
that grows on greenbacks. 

“You!’’ Isaid, keeping him backed back. 
“You soft-handed, white-fingered, hard- 
faced crook,’ I said. ‘‘You and your 
option, and your sleight-of-hand perform- 
ances, and your ten-million-dollar boys 
from New York, and what they’ll do to me! 
Bring them on,”’ I said. ‘‘I’m not afraid of 
you—the whole bunch of you. Bring them 
on,” Isaid. “TI’ll fight. I’ll fight the whole 
outfit!” 

And I went out and left him sitting on 
his desk—on an orchid. 

“A million dollars, huh!” I said when I 
got in the street. ‘“‘I’d rather have my 
little old business any day!”’ 


XXIV 


GOT the best lawyer I could. I went 

right over from the bank and told him 
my case, and told him I wanted to fight it. 
He whistled a second or two. ‘‘They’re 
big people!”’ he said. 

“T wouldn’t be afraid of them,” I told 
him, “‘if they were twice as big.” 

“‘T don’t doubt that,”’ he said. 

“Havel gota case?” I asked him. 

“T’m not going to say that,” he said, 
looking at me, the way lawyers have— 
bluffing, when they don’t really know. 
“That I’ll let you know later. But I ex- 
pect from what you say you might make 
them some trouble, especially just now at 
this stage of the game, when they want to 
get this into their new concern right away.” 

“That ain’t enough,” I said. “I believe 
I’ve got a case that’ll beat ’em!”’ 

“You don’t want to compromise,” he 
said, looking at me, “for a little more 
money?” 

And he kind of grinned—hinting that I 
was holding them up for more. 

“No,” I told him. “That ain’t it. What 
I want is to keep where I am now, and buy 
out Billings myself, when we get this thing 
broken—if he can be gotten to sell out to 


“Well, we'll see,”’ said my lawyer. 

“T want you to jam it,’ I said. 

“T understand,” he said to me. 

And I went over to tell Polly about it. 

“‘T-J was afraid you’d do something like 
that,’”’ she said, her face whiter and her 
voice sharper than it had been before. 

“You ought to be satisfied,” I said to 
her. ‘‘You’ve got your own way. You 
don’t have to go to Detroit.” 

“T’d rather go to Detroit than this.” 

“Good Lord!” I said—‘‘why? Is there 
anything you women can be reasonable on? 
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First you say you won’t go to Detroit, and 
now you say you don’t want to stay here. 
What do you want, do you know?” 

“You know what I want,” she said. 
“T want you to stop—not get into more 
trouble and rows and hard work! I want 
you to stop before you kill yourself.’ 

“Kill myself,”’ I said; ‘‘that’s likely. A 
man as strong as I am!”’ 

“Or somebody else. The way you did 
this morning! That shows you,” she said, 
“whether you’re all right; whether you’re 
fit to go on with your work. The way 
you’re going now. D-do you think you’d 
have done that—five years ago?”’ 

“Oh, shut up!’ I said, getting tired of 
hearing her. ‘‘When it comes to changes 
think of yourself—your nose and your 
tongue get sharper every day. 

“Or say that to me!” Bie ‘said, staring 
into my eyes, and then turning and going 
upstairs and locking herself in her room. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” I said, going 
upstairs afterward—for I knew I’d been 
acting ugly as sin about the thing—“‘I’ll 
tell you what I'll do with you””—when she 
let me into her room upstairs finally. ‘“T’ll 
go wy see a doctor—if that'll do you any 
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“Tf you did,” she said, coming round so 
that she looked at me a little, ‘‘you prob- 
ably wouldn’t believe what he told you, or 
do anything about it.” 

“That depends on what he told me,” I 
said, jollying her along, trying to make her 
feel better. ‘‘I wouldn’t have him send me 
abroad for a year, traveling—the way he 
did Pasc.” 

The doctor had started him off that 
week—right after the accident. Or the 
doctor and Zetta had together. 

“He says that was a good deal of a shock 
to him,” said Zetta to me, ‘‘ with his nerves 
as they were anyway. And he thinks it 
may tend to take his mind off his carbu- 
retor—or whatever he’s got it on now. The 
doctor says that only for this thinking 
night and day, these ideas of his, he’d be 
all right. And maybe over there, after a 
while, he could drop them and rest. What’ll 
happen,” she said, with a kind of flash of 
her old way, “‘he’ll go and sit on the Alps 
and think about it there. It’s just as well 
too. He’d never planned a carburetor on 
the Alps. It would be a new experience to 
him 


And she laughed. 

“‘And for me, too,”’ she said. ‘But I 
want him to go,” she said, looking up with 
those straight eyes of hers. ‘‘I want to do 
everything I can to get him on his feet. 
He—he don’t get any better,’ she said; 
and she got up all of a sudden and went 
away. 

“She acted scared about him—to me,”’ 
I said. 

“She is,”’ said Polly. 

“She’s changed, herself, quite a lot since 
that happened,” said I. 

“Yes,” she told me. “A good deal more 
subdued.” 

“‘T like her better,” I said. ‘‘And I like 
to see her back with Pasc more again— 
looking after him.” 

“‘She’s always thought her eyes of him,”’ 
said Polly. 

“She didn’t always act that way,” 
said I. 

“‘There’s a limit,’’ ae answered me, 
“even for a woman.”’ 

“Do I take that twice?”’ I asked her. 

“Twice?” 

“Once for him, and once for me.”’ 

“Tf you want to,” she said. 

And we went over that next week and 
saw them start, and shut up that brand- 
new house of theirs. 

“‘Gad,”’ I said when they were gone, 
“T’d certainly like that, traveling round 
the face of the earth to keep alive—and 
keep from thinking of your business!”’ 

“You may know something about it 
sometime,” said Polly. And she asked me 
then, for the dozenth time, if I’d seen that 
doctor yet. 

I was a little surprised, I must say, when 
I did see him. I knew I was feeling off 
color some, my stomach and my sleep, but 
it never struck me there was anything very 
dangerous about it. 

“The best of them come to it,” he said, 
“sooner or later, the way we Americans 
live. You’ve got to quit, that’s all—or 
you'll quit some day all of a sudden!”’ 

“What did he say to you?” said Polly, 
looking into my face the minute I came 
into the house. 

“Oh, nothing much,”’ IJ said, feeling kind 
of blue over it. ‘“‘Only my nerves and 
digestion.” 


” 
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“‘Didn’t he say it was worse for a big, 
full-blooded‘man like you?” she asked me. 

“How did you strike on to that?” said I. 

“Who wouldn’t,” said Polly, ‘‘that had 
any sense? Didn’t he say you’d have to 
quit—the kind of thing you’re doing now?” 

“Well, he told me I wanted to take care 
of myself,” I said. I wasn’t going to tell 
her everything he said. 

“And get out of too much extra work 
and excitement?” 

“Well, something like that,’’ I said. 

But I lied to her some. I wouldn’t tell 
her it was anything very much, naturally; 
especially when I was tied up with that 
lawsuit, and had to see it through. 

I was having quite a little discussion with 
my lawyer overit. ‘It’s all right, I guess,” 
he said. “I can make a fight, of course— 
hold it up, as I told you.” 

“We certainly can keep them from get- 
ting my stock, anyhow.” 

“Well, yes,” hesaid. ‘I don’t think the 
difficulty will come there.”’ 

‘“And we can stop him from giving final 
title to his—under our agreement,” I said. 
“T don’t see why not.”’ 

“T don’t know!”’ he told me. 
got to prove a good deal.” 

“T don’t see it,”’ said I. 

“As far as delivering your stock goes, 
there may not be any trouble. They may 
not even try to press you there at all.” 

“Why not?” 

““They’ll have the majority of the com- 
pany without it if their theory of the case 
holds.” 

“Tt won’t,’”’ I said: ‘I don’t believe it.” 

“Well,” he told me, ‘‘you’ve got to face 
it, for the court may uphold them. It’s 
quite likely to. You can never tell. They’ve 
got a good case, and they seem pretty con- 
fident of it. And if they win 

“T’m a minority stockholder—I under- 
stand that!” 

“Exactly. And more than that,’ he 
said: “I’ve got a feeling—I’ve had it for 
some time—they might be out to punish 
you—if they once get you—for what they 
consider a breach of faith.”’ 

“What could they do to me?” 

“Nothing. Sit still. Put you under 
pressure, maybe. Absent treatment!” he 
said, and laughed. 

“You mean you’d settle?”’ 

“They’re big people,”’ he told me. 

“Aha!” I said. ‘You fight!” 
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E WOULD have, too, if it hadn’t been 
for that cable from Pasc Thomas. I 
got it that very next day—from Liverpool. 

“Hold up,” it said, “‘everything on suit. 
Back first boat. Answer.” 

“What’s this?” I said to myself when I 
first got it. ‘‘Pase Thomas’ coming into 
this thing! This is something strange and 
new. 

I couldn’t make any sense out of it. He 
hadn’t been in this row at all, in any way. 
But I answered him—and said I’d wait. I 
would, naturally, if Pasc asked me to. I’d 
have stood on my head till he came. But 
I couldn’t guess what he had on his mind. 

He looked pretty bad, I thought, when 
I met them and brought them up to our 
house. It bumped me a little, seeing him. 
The trip had been hard on him, Zetta said. 
He didn’t take to the ocean very well. He 
had that kind of solemn look a pretty sick 
man gets, now, most of the time. 

“T guess you’ll think I’m crazy, coming 
back here,’’ he said when we went off and 
sat down in my library together. And 
when he said it he peeled off another piece 
of his old slippery elm, and put the rest 
back in his pants pocket. And I laughed. 

“Well, that looks natural,” I said. 

And then he grinned and went on and 
told me what brought him back; about 
this young fellow he met on the boat, from 
that big New York banking house of ours. 

“One of the firm?’”’ I asked him. 

“Yes, the one that had charge of this 
Universal Motors deal. He wasn’t ‘more 
than forty-two or three,’”’ he said. ‘“‘He 
didn’t look more than thirty-five. 

“‘He’d heard about me,” said Pase, ‘‘it 
seems, and he wanted to talk to me—about 
that new Universal Company, and about 
the principles of gas engines in general, and 
what improvements to expect. He was a 
smart one-—smarter than a steel trap.” 

se suppose so,” I said. “‘They can get 
them.” 

“And from that,’’ said Pase, “‘I got him 
to talk about the company— about you and 
the Hoodlum Company.” 

““What’d he say?” 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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Do you ask ‘‘Who has established this standard?’’ 


Read your answer on the opposite page. The makers 
of these cars speak with authority, for they number over 
80% of the car builders using electrical equipment, and 
represent more than a million car owners’ experience 
with Willard Batteries or Willard Service. 


Isn’t it rather significant that here is one of the rare 
cases where the vast majority of all the men engaged in 
a given industry are a unit for a particular make and 
type of equipment? 


They doubtless reason from past experience that the 
Willard standard of battery quality and battery service 
is the most reliable assurance of satisfactory starting, 
lighting and ignition they can offer their customers. 


Furthermore, they know, also by past experience, 
that the Willard name is synonymous with continuous 
battery improvement; that the Willard organization is 
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always working away at something that will add to bat- 
tery quality or improve battery service. 


The Still Better Willard THREADED RUBBER IN- 
SULATION is the most recent evidence of this fact. 


This has made it possible to use rubber with its well 
known resistance and durability, without either lessening 
the voltage necessary to start the car in cold weather, or 
increasing the size of the battery. Why and how it does 
this is an interesting story, which you can learn in detail 
at any Willard Service Station. 


Thus to all that Willard already stood for was added an extra 
value for the owner who believes in putting his money into the 
very latest and best equipment he can get, knowing that the slight 
difference in price is as nothing compared with the increased de- 
pendability of his car’s electrical system. 


Engineering that is always looking ahead, manufacturing that 
proves its work day after day, and service that helps you get the 
most out of it, are responsible for the names printed on the op- 


posite page. Willard Service. 
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The Builders of These Cars Use Willard Batteries as Standard Equipment 


Passenger 
Cars 


Abbott 
American Six 
Anderson 
Apperson 
Auburn 
Austin 


Bell 
Bour-Davis 
Bourne 
Bull Moose 


Case 
Chalmers 
Chandler 
Chevrolet 
Columbia Six 
Crawford 
Crow-Elkhart 
Cunningham 
Cutting 


Daniels 
Davis 
Detroiter 
Dixie Flyer 
Dodge Bros. 
Motor Car 
Dort 
Drexel 
Drummond 


Eagle-Rotary 
Elcar 

Elgin 

Empire 
Excelsior 


Fostoria 
Mele Ale 
Franklin 


Gersix 
Glide 
Grant 
Gray-Dort 


Halladay 
Harroun 
Haynes 
Herff-Brooks 
Higrade 
Houghton 
Hupmobile 


Interstate 


Jones 
Jordan 


Kent 
King 
Kissel-Kar 
Kline 


L. C. E. 
Lexington 
Liberty 
Locomobile 
“The Louis Dis- 
brow Special”’ 


Lozier 
Luverne 


McFarlan 
McLaughlin 


Madison 
Marion-Handley 
Mercer 

Meteor 

Metz 

Mitchell 
Moline-Knight 
Monitor 
Monroe 

Moon 

Murray 


Nash 
Napoleon 
National 


Owen Magnetic 
Packard 


Paige 
Pathfinder 


Patterson 
Peerless 
Pennsy 


Pierce-Arrow 


Phianna 
Pratt 
Premier 


Reo 
Rennoc 
Richmond 
Riddle 
Roamer 
Rock Falls 


Seneca 
Simplex 
South Bend 
Standard 
Spaulding 
Stanley 
Stearns 
Stephens 
Studebaker 
Stutz 

Sun 


Velie 


Westcott 
Winton 


Yale Eight 


Commercial 
Cars 


American La 
France 

Anger 

Armleder 


Bourne 
Brockway 
Burford 


Chad-Wyck 
Collier Truck 
Commerce 
Cunningham 


Dart 
Day-Elder 
Denby 
Deneen 


Federal 
Fulton 
F. W. D. 


Garford 

General Motors 

Gersix 

Gramm- 
Bernstein 

Grant 


Hatfield 
Hollier-Eight 


Kissel-Kar 
Knox 


Lane 

Lippard- 
Stewart 

Locomobile 


M. H. C. 
Martin 
Meteor 
Metz 
Mitchell 
Monarch 


Nash 
National 
Motor Truck 
of Canada 
Noble 


Old Hickory 


Packard 
Peerless 
Pierce-Arrow 
Premier 


Reo 


Republic 
Rush 


Sayers-Scoville 
Service 
Studebaker 


Thomas 


Velie 


Electric lights, starting and ignition furnish a big 
asset to the builder in his sale, and to the buyer in his 


use of commercial cars. 


For example, consider the 


gasoline cost of the truck whose engine runs through 
every stop because it’s too much trouble to crank it. 
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THE RIGHT CAR AT THE RIGHT TIME 


The forward door in the 

Oakland Sensible Six 
Sedan opens at the left to the 
driver’s seat; the rear door 


opensat the right tothecurb. 


Touring Car. . . . $990 
Roadster= i... 2s) 990 
Roadster Coupe. . . 1150 
Sedaiimees gn ae mel 90 
Sedan (Unit Body). . 1490 
Coupé (Unit Body). . 1490 


F. O. B. Pontiac, Michigan 
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We know of no car that fits more perfectly 
into the national policy of careful expenditure 
than this Oakland Sensible Six Sedan. 

It insures its owner a year ’round return from 
his investment, affording him the utility of two 
types of car at the price of one. 

Its moderate first-cost is but the beginning 
of an economy which lasts throughout the car’s 
entire life, and which obtains in every detail 
of its operation. - 

Its simplicity, its strength, its reliability and 
its freedom from complication — all recom- 
mend it to the man who demands useful- 
ness with thrift. 

One of the most noticeable advantages of the 
two-door body on this Oakland Sensible Six 
Sedan is its accessibility and convenience. : 


It is very easy to enter and leave, and from 


= 


its three-piece windshield to its broad rear 
window it is expertly made and equipped. 

The individual front seats and the wide 
tonneau seat are upholstered in fine quality 
gray automobile cloth, in keeping with the 
car’s interior. 

The comfort and security of this interior are 
greatly enhanced by the competent perform- 
ance of the Oakland Sensible Six engine. 


At 2600 r.p.m. this overhead-valve engine 
delivers 44 full working horsepower, and under 
all conditions it is exceedingly sparing of fuel. 

It is the able foundation of the car that has 
proved itself the foremost example on the 
market of high power, light weight and fixed 
economy. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX 
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(Continued from Page 71) 

“He said there was nothing to say, eX- 
cept they were going to smash you. 

‘Smash nothing!” said I, and I laughed 
athim. “Pasc,’’ I said, you’ re easy. You 
always were. What do you know about 
business fights?” 

“Not much, maybe,” he said, ‘‘I know. 
But I could see this. He showed it to me— 
perfectly plain. They’ve got you, Bill. 
This thing is going against you.’ 

“Going againstme? Howdoyouknow— 
or they?” 

“They’ve got their ways,” 
“They know.” 

“Well, I suppose they have. I’ll admit 
that much; everybody says so anyhow,” 
said I, thinking for a minute how big these 
fellows were and the wires they had out 
everywhere. ‘‘They certainly can buy the 
very best legal advice in the country.” 

Ae more than that,’’ said Pase. 

“The courts will go against you,’ 
Pasc. 

“How do they know that?” 

“Oh, they know!”’ said Pasc. 

“Maybe they do, and maybe they don’t,” 
said I. 

“And anyhow,” he went on, ‘“‘they’ve 
got to—the courts—decide against you, as 
far as I can see, from what he said—just 
from the law of it. What did your lawyer 
tell you—anything different? Did he want 
to goon? Did he say you had a first-class 
case?” 

“‘Never mind what he said now,” I an- 
swered him, getting a little huffy. ‘‘You 
tell me what they’re going to do.”’ 

“He didn’t encourage you—your law- 
yer—I can see that now!” said Pasc, look- 
ing at me for a minute or so before he 
started on talking. ‘And what they’re go- 
ing to dois just do nothing. Just tie you up 
indefinitely, legally. All they got to do is 
tie you up and sit still. He laughed about 
you, Bill,” he said—‘“‘to tell the truth. He 
said at first you were just a hot-headed fool 
that was trying to hold them up—from out 
here in the country.” 

ee! them up!” I said, and cursed 
them o 

“T ola him better than that,” said Pasc. 
He it took me some time to convince 

im 

“What did he claim he’d do to me—did 
he say?” 

“Nothing,” hesaid. “‘ They were through 
with you. He laughed about your claim you 
could hold back Billings from selling his 
stock—to them—on account of what his 
bank did. He said they had the control of 
the company without you—that was all— 
and Billings and the rest. The worst that 
could happen to them, they would have a 
majority of the stock over you.’ 

“T could give them quite a fight, Palgsaids 

“even as a minority stockholder.” 

“You wouldn’t be that, even, as he 
puts it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because—howeverit comes out finally — 
they’re going to fight you everywhere, 
through all the courts, up and down hill, 
for that stock of yours. They’re going to 
fight you to a finish.” 

“All right,” I said, “let them.” 

But it made quite a dent in me just the 
same, thinking of what I might be up 
against. 

‘And in the meantime they’ll have that 
stock of yours tied up solid in the court, so 
you can’t control it.” 

“We'll see about that too!” I said. 

And we stopped a while. 

“They’re big people,” said Pasc finally. 

“Yes, I know that,” said I. ‘‘ But this is 
a free country too.” 

“That’s true enough,” he told me. “But 
there’s a great difference in the power 
people have here—we all know that.” 

“T suppose we do,” said I, and we sat 
thinking again. 

‘And there’s another thing,”’ said Pasc. 
“In a way there’s more than just your 
stock in this thing to Magnus & Company.” 

“What?” 

“T think they mean to punish you—in 
a way—for not keeping your agreement. 
Tie you up—cut off your income from the 
stock; damage you every way they can. 
Punish you. He didn’t say so exactly. He 
said they were going after you—for the 
principle of the thing—as an object lesson.” 

“They'll go after me all right; they’ll 
punish me—if Billings can make them.” 

“They’ve got you bad,” said Pasce. 
“They’ll have a kind of foul hold on you. 
Your salary will be gone, your principal 
property tied up in the courts, and you'll 


he said. 


” said 
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be fighting about the biggest power in the 


country, When I saw just what was com- 
ing,” said Pase, ‘‘it scared me.’ 

And I didn’t say anything. I looked 
down, feeling ugly. 

“So I asked him,’ he went on finally, 
“to hold off, and I’d see you. I got him to 
hold off and give me a chance to see you, 
and offer you that million dollars again— 
for the last time!” 

“No job in Detroit, I suppose, now?” 

“No, they withdraw that.” 

“They do, huh?” said I, and stopped. 

‘‘What difference does that make?” said 
Pase. ‘‘You wouldn’t take it anyhow.” 

“No, I don’t suppose I would,” said I, 
and looked up at him. 

“You mean to say,’ I said, “‘you turned 
round from where the doctor sent you and 
came back here, feeling as weak as you 
did—for this?” 

“T’d have got out of my grave,” he said, 

“and | come—if I couldn’t come any other 
way.” 

I didn’t say anything back, but it made 
more of an impression on me, just that—his 
coming back and the way he looked—than 
anything that had been said or done to me 
before. 

“You oughtn’t to have done it,’’ I said. 

“Oh, that’s nothing.” 

SS Cripes!” I said to myself, watching 
him—how sick and tired he looked; ‘“‘that 
fellow must have convinced you, all right! 1g 

It made me stop and hesitate in the thing 
ae the first time. But I wouldn’t say so to 


Well, Pase,” I told him after a while, 
“Tm much obliged, but I’m sorry’ you 
did it.” 

And he didn’t say anything. 

“Why didn’t you cable?” T said. 

“Because that wouldn’t accomplish 
what I was after.” 


“Tt won’t make any difference, I’m 
afraid,” I said, “‘in the outcome.”’ 
“Ves it will ‘too, ” said Pase. ‘I’m going 


to get what I came for.”’ 

“You ought to know me better than 
that,’”’ I told him. 

“T know you,” he said. 

“You ought to know that when I say I’ll 
fight, I'll fight.” 

““T do. I know you,” he went on. ‘‘ And 
I know you’re no fool too. I knew that 
when I started back. I knew you were 
bound to fight—if you once got started, till 
somebody showed you. And I knew if 
anyone could talk sense to you I could. 
So I came.’ 

“You took a good deal on yourself,” I 
started to say. And then I didn’t. The 
look on his face prevented me. 

“Now you’re going to sign with these 
folks,’ he said, ‘‘while you can, and get 
out. Take your money and stop—the way 
you ought to.” 

““Who says so?”’ said I. 

“T do,” he said, very quiet. ‘‘I do. Be- 
cause I’m right; and what’s more,” he 
said, watching me, ‘‘you know it too. 
Don’t try to say you don’t. Because you 
do. You know it’s time for you to quit. 

““Eiverybody’s told you. Your wife has 
told you. Your doctor has told you. Your 
lawyer’s told you. And now I come back 
from across the pond,’’ he said—and he 
gave me this long, serious look—‘‘and I 
tell you the same thing. It’s time for you 
to quit—aside from this entirely. Before 
you make my mistake,’”’ he said—“‘ before 
you stay too late. I’ve got a right to 
warn you,” he said, fixing those old ghostly 
eyes of his on me—‘“‘more ways than one!” 

And I stopped then. I didn’t answer 
him. I saw something in those old blue 
eyes of his that scared me for the minute. 
I saw what he really thought—about him- 
self! 

But he only waited for a few seconds, 
looking at me. 

“You ain’t strong enough to fight those 
fellows,” he said. “‘Not now. You’re a 
sick man, really.” 

“Oh, rats!’’ I told him. 

“But if you were four times as strong it 
wouldn’t do you any good. They got you 
wrong, in the first place, just because you 
were such a fighter, naturally. They’ ve 
got your name on a paper, and now you're 
trying to withdraw it. But the main thing 
is that now they’ve got you! All they’ve 
got to do is sit still and tie you up and let 
you bang yourself to pieces. You can’t hurt 
them. 

“You can tear and rear, but that’s all you 
ean do. You can bite and snarl. But it’s 
no use. No more use—no more impression 
on these people than a bulldog biting a 


1”? 


mountain! 
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I grinned a little then, finally, watching 
him sitting there saying that with a serious 
face. I grinned and he saw me. 

“T tell you what I want you to do, Bill,’ 
he said to me then. He knew in a minute, 
of course, what it meant to get me grinning. 

“What?” I said, still smiling. I couldn’t 
help myself. 

“T want you to go to your lawyer with 
me, to-morrow morning, and see if he 
don’t say so—just exactly what I tell you. 
Will you do it?” said Pase. 

“Well, yes,” I said after a while. ‘‘I 
guess maybe I will.” 

“And will you do what he tells you to?” 

“Yes,” I said, thinking. “Yes, I’ll do 
that too.” 

And I knew when I said it what my 
lawyer would tell me. He’d told it to me 
already, as far as I would listen to it. That 
meant practically that I was through. But 
I wasn’t going to show it to Pasc then. 

“But there’s nobody else in the world 
would have got that much out of me,” I 
said, “but you!” 

“That’s what I came back again for,” 
said Pasce. 

“Cripes,”’ I said to myself with a kind of 
a start, watching his lean face and thin 
temples. ‘‘All I hope is you didn’t kill 
yourself doing it!” 
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See do you like my library now?” I 
said to Pasc finally, after we’d sat 
there thinking. I had got me two or three 
new things since he’d been gone. 

He sat there in ont: of the fireplace and 
looked round. 

“Fine,” he said. 

I had it fixed up pretty near to suit me 
now. I’d just got this big new oil painting 
down in New York, of some girls in swim- 
ming—a corker! And that big elk’s head 
over the fireplace, with those little electric 
lights in its eyes—that novelty I put in 
to surprise callers with, and make some 
amusement. 

“Tt’s good!” said Pase. 

“T think so myself,” said I. 

We sat round then, after that, quite a 
little while, visiting. 

“You’re a funny one, Bill,”’ said old 
Pasce, going back to that deal again. ‘‘ You 
have to fight just so much anyhow. It’s 
ridiculous, all of us standing round you— 
your wife and your doctor and your law- 
yer; all begging you for misery’s sake to 
take a million dollars and enjoy it and not 
kill yourself. And these other fellows get- 
ting mad and trying to ram it down your 
throat. It is ridiculous, now, ain’t it?”’ 

“We'd have thought so,” I said, ‘‘five 
years ago. I can see you now,” I said. 
“Gad, I have to laugh. I can see just the 
way you looked when you first stepped in 
that old office door in that butternut- 
colored overcoat.” 

And then we grinned—and shut up for 
a minute. 

“Did you keep it, Pasc?’”’? I asked him. 
“That coat? Oh, you ought to have kept 
it—and had it stuffed. Put up somewhere 
as a monument.” 

“Or a warning,” said Pasc. 

“T wish I was back, quite often,’ I said, 
“just you and IJ, starting there over again!’’ 

So dow, 2 said Pase 

“T guess we’re that way, some, both of 
us. I guess most of us are who were raised 
in a machine shop. We all like to be our 
own boss, puttering round in our own 
place. We’re too independent. That was 
one trouble with me in this thing.”’ 

“T suppose so,”’ said Pasc, and stopped, 
thinking. 

“Tt was our baby, Pasc,’’ I said to him 
for the thousandth time. ‘‘ We raised it— 
from nothing.” 

“Yes,” he said, staring into the fireplace. 

And after that a while, he started and 
asked me about everybody in the shop, in- 
cluding old Tom Powers and his wife. 
| **How’s the old Miracle getting on for 
him?”’ Pase asked me. 

‘*He’s still puttering round on it,”’ I said. 
“Watching nights, and pecking away with 
his left hand on the thing—discovering per- 
petual motion. It’s funny, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, it is,” said Pasc, looking off, re- 
membering. 

“And he won’t take a dollar from any- 
body. I’ve tried him several times.”’ 

“T know you have.” 

“‘He’s proud; the old man’s proud,” I 
said. ‘‘ He’ll work till his last gasp—fooling 
with that old contraption, to keep his mind 
busy on the side.”’ 

“He ain’t suffering for anything?” said 
Pasce. 
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“No,” I said; “I’d see to that anyhow. 
But I’m sorry for the old man, Pasce, espe- 
cially since that thing—the boy! I wouldn’t 
say so,’’ I said; ‘‘but I will now—I always 
felt a little responsible for that thing.” 

And when I said it I saw I hadn’t ought 
to. I saw his hand go up to his head— 
thinking of it again. 

“Responsible—no,” he said. “It wasn’t 
anybody’s fault, I guess,”” he said, kind of 
slow. “It happened, that’s all; because it 
had to! The way things do. We're all to 
blame—some!”’ 

And I changed the subject, and got back, 
talking of old times, when we started. 

“The fact was, I suppose, we got in it 
just about right, when we did,” I said. 
“We struck it rich.” 

S Better than gold and rubies and precious 
stones.” 
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“Yes,” said Pasc, nodding his old head, 
“we had that right at first—that’s where 
the gold mines are to-day. That’s the 
thing they’ve got to have—everybody.” 

“What’s that?” I asked him. 

“Speed. That’s where the money is now. 
Look at it—in telegraphs, telephones, bicy- 
cles, railroads, automobiles. In them or 
the stuff to build them! Speed,’ he said. 
““There’s where the money’s been for fifty 
years—saving people’s time; crosscuts! 
The American people have got to hurry.” 

“By and by,” I said, “if they don’t look 
out they may get going too fast, some of 
them!” 

And he grinned—that sudden disap- 
pearing grin—and went on again. 

““They’re getting up into the air, now,” 
he said. ‘The next things are flying ma- 
chines. We’re going to see great changes in 
the next ten years. We’re going off of 
wheels, up in the air!” 

“Hitting her up two hundred miles an 
pour i suppose.’ 

Easy,’ ” he said. 
some, now.’ 

And he dug out his pencil and old en- 
velope again—and started to draw me a 
diagram of what he was doing now on a 
carburetor; and a counterbalancing idea to 
keep those aéroplane engines from heating 
up, and keep them from grinding to pieces. 

“‘There’ll be a barrel of money in that 
some day,” I said, ‘‘maybe—for some- 
body!” 

“There will, probably,” he said. 

“Tt’s a darn funny thing, ain’t it,” I said, 
**when you think of it, how money’s made?’”’ 

el tiassee Sald asc: 

“Two fellows like you and me,” I said, 
“get a hold of one of these miracles that old 
Tom talks about—and grab ontoit. Andit 
pulls them along up with it.” 

“As long as they hang on,” said Pasc. 

“And the fellow that hangs on longest 
and has it last gets the most,” I said. 
“And that ain’t fair, either, "generally. 
Look at you and me. You got up this 
thing—and I get my half from you. And 
you get a third of a million and I get a 
million!”’ 

And then I stopped—and he grinned, 
and I grinned when I realized what I’d said. 
We both knew that what I would do was 
settled—now! 

“Whatever I do—fight or sell,”’ I said, 
correcting myself, “I get more than you. 
And that ain’t exactly fair.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Pase. ‘‘ Money 
isn’t given out that way, as an award of 
merit. It can’t be. Who'd give it?” 

“But it ain’t distributed right, just the 
same. You know that, and I know it. We 
earned our money. You can’t say any- 
thing against that. The man who gets up 
a thing like this,” I said, ‘‘and the man 
who stands by and jams her through, don’t 
get anything more than is coming to them.”’ 

“What about the fellow working on it 
nine hours a day in the shop? The way 
you and I were, you might say, both of us, 
before this?’”’ he asked me. 

“They get all that’s coming to them.” 

“T don’t know!” 

“You ain’t getting to be one of these 
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“T’m working on that 


socialists?’”’ I asked him 
“No. I don’t know as I am,” said Pasce. 
“Well, I’m not,’ I told him. “And I 
don’t take any stock in them. I never 


knew one yet that would do a full day’s 
work in his life. They’re the talkers, not 
the workers,” Isaid. ‘“‘I can go right down 
to any machine shop and pick out the 
socialists by the amount of work they do— 
or they don’t do, you’d better say. They’re 
the talkers—not the workers!” 

“Maybe they might do us some good,” 
said Pasc—“‘talking us into doing some- 
thing different.” 
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“You don’t believe in that stuff, do 
you?” I asked him again. 

“No,” he answered me. ‘I don’t know 
as Ido. I just think they might be some- 
thing different—some way.” 

“Maybe,” I said. ‘‘But the thing that 
makes me mad is these still-faced dudes in 
the bank we’ve been talking about; these 
fellows that have got control of all the 
money there is—here and down Wall Street. 

“You puff and grunt and break your 
back and sweat blood and get a thing just 
about up and tottering on its legs, the way 
we did—and they come along and reach 
out their lily hand, as the fellow says, and 
take it away from you! Look you in the 
face with that mean expressionless look, 
and walk off with it as if they were entitled 
toit. Sometime or other—sooner or later— 
they’ll grab it away from you! If it isn’t 
here at home, if it gets big enough, it’ll be 
one of those fellows that runs one of these 
million-dollar machines on Wall Street.” 

“What kind of a fellow was this,’’ I asked 
him, breaking off, ‘‘that you saw on the 
steamer—that had charge of this Universal 
Motors for Magnus & Company? He’s 
never come to see me— only his head agents, 
once or twice. Billings even hasn’t got to 
him a great many times.” 

“Oh, he’s the same kind as Billings is, in 
a way—but smarter looking, with smarter 
eyes,”’ said Pasc. 

“All dressed up like Sunday evening— 
all the time, I suppose. And manners like 
an actor walking out in the afternoon. And 
a face you could crack nuts on.” 

“Not quite so bad,” said Pasc, grinning. 

“ And back of him,”’ said I, “‘as I under- 
stand it, are the old crooks like old Magnus 
was, and Stoneman and old Backus—with 
faces stiller than a mummy; and brains in 
back going thirty-five hundred revolutions 
a minute, thinking what they can pick up 
and carry off out of the country next. 
Those old devils sitting in back there that 
nobody ever sees. 

“Gad,” I said, ‘‘they’re the boys we’re 
all working for, when it comes down to the 
facts in the case. All of us, all over the 
country. I’ve watched that game what I 
could. I’ve always wondered more or less 
about these ten-million and hundred-million 
and five-hundred-million boys down in Wall 
Street, waiting, waiting for everything to 
drift in there. I never understood it quite. 
All I know, and everybody else does, is 
they’ve got it all fixed right for themselves. 

“Ts it all crooked, do you think, or does 
it just have to be? Does any one set of men 
have to have so much power? What do 
you think? Or did you ever think about 
ee 

“He explained it to me,” said Pase, “‘a 
little—on the steamer, that partner. It 
sounds all natural as water running down- 
hill.” 

“To hear him tell it,” I said. 

“Tt’s just like Billings’ bank in a way— 
here in town. They’ve got the money.” 

“So I might get control of all the water 
in the county,” I said. “But that wouldn’t 
make it right.” 

““They’ve got the money; and sooner or 
later business things drift in to them. 
They’ve got to—from all over.” 

“We know that,” I said, ‘ourselves, 
from experience. Right here. Never once 
from the time we started has the finger of 
somebody with money been off us.” 

“‘And especially as things like ours get 
bigger,” said Pasc, “and grow faster— 
there’re always fewer to get the money 
from. Especially when they get up to a 
certain size. Then they have to all drift 
in to one place.” 

“New York?” 

“Yes,” said Pase, ‘‘yes. And he ex- 
plained that to me—just the same as the 
other. That’s the only place they can go. 
Theonly place with money enough. They’ve 
got to, sooner or later, come in there.” 

** And they sit there,” I said, ‘‘ with their 
faces still and their eyes still and their 
hands still, till it gets just right. And 
then—zip—they grab it!” 

“Yes,” said Pasc. 

“For they’ve got the only million- 
dollar machine in the country.”’ 

“Stock machine,” said Pasc. 
factory, I should call it.”’ 

“Maybe,” I said. “‘But it all comes to 
the same thing. It’s money they turn out 
of it finally—for themselves.”’ 

“Yes, it all comes to that finally,” said 
Pee thinking. ‘‘Has to. He admitted 
that.” 

“And they keep their eyes out, too, 
watching,” I said, ‘all the time. Don’t 
forget that!” 
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“They have fellows like Billings, of 
course,’”’ said Pasce, ‘all over the country, 
who know them in the banking business. 
And they have to come to them when they 
get anything big in their own neighbor- 
hood.” : 

“Sure,” I came back. ‘Just as I always 
said. They’ve got their wires out, and their 
spies—watching, watching, watching all 
over the country—feeling of everything 
that comes up.” 0 

“Tt is a regular machine—little wheels 
and big wheels, all meshed in together,” 
said Pase. “That’s what I always thought 
about it. All running along in oil.” 

“That’s just what it is,” said I, ‘a reg- 
ular machine—a million-dollar machine, 
run to turn out hundreds of millions, like 
Proctor Billings would a hundred thousand. 
A billion machine, more likely—a billion 
machine,” I said, ‘‘with its little cogs and 
big cogs turning day and night all over the 
country, coining money on the quiet, out 
of what we all do. ; 

““We’ve got about as much show against 
it,”’ I said—‘‘you and I—in the end, as a 
fly holding up a steam roller.” 

“Just about,” said Pasc. 

“Gad,” I said, ‘‘there’s nothing in the 
world I’d like so much as a peep into the 
inside of how they work that big money 
machine of theirs down there in Wall 
Street. 

“To tell you the truth,” I said, ‘‘what I 
never said to any other man in my life, I’m 
afraid of it! And I guess I’m not the only 
one either.” 

“You’re not,”’ said Pase. 
is, I guess, more or less.” 

And after that we quit and went to bed. 
I could see Pase was getting tired. 

“Don’t he look dreadful to you?” said 
Polly after we got upstairs. ‘‘ Those eyes!”’ 

“There’s nothing else to him,” said I. 
“Tt reminds me of what we thought when 
we were boys in the country sometimes— 
an old pair of eyes, with nothing in back of 
them, wandering round a graveyard in the 
dark.” 

“That’s not what he reminds me of, ex- 
actly,” said Polly. ‘‘He reminds me always 
of a man possessed. With a spirit in him 
destroying him—like the man in the Bible.” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘that’s right too: He 
does me. Tearing him, wearing him out!” 
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E SAW them back to the train— 

Polly and I—about a week after that, 
when Pasc had got what he came after— 
and I’d agreed to sign up finally. Polly and 
I sat there going home, each one in our own 
corner of the limousine. 

“You want to remember one thing, 
Bill,’ said Polly, putting her hand onmy arm 
kind of softly, after we’d got nearly home: 
“You mustn’t be surprised if you heard 
bad news sometime from Pasce.”’ 

And I looked at her. 

“He’s a pretty sick man, I’m afraid,” 
she said. “We've got to get prepared for 
’most anything.” 

And I didn’t say anything for a minute. 

““All I hope is,” I said finally, ‘‘that 
coming over here hasn’t made him worse. 
IThope I won’t be responsible for anything !”’ 

“You don’t want to get that idea on your 
mind,” said Polly. ‘‘That’s the thing 
Zetta has now all the time, and can’t get 
rid of—about herself.’ 

““That’s so, I suppose,”’ I said. 

“T sometimes think we ain’t any of us 

responsible for anything,”’ said Polly. 
_ “We ain’t—much, either,” said I, think- 
ing. 
“‘Zetta is changed, isn’t she?’ I said 
after a while. 

“Yes,”’ said Polly. ‘“‘Scarcely a loud 
laugh out of her while she was here.” 

“You can’t blame her.”’ 

“There never was a day in her life,’’ said 
Polly, ‘‘she didn’t worship the ground he 
walked on.” 

“‘T suppose not,” said I, and I sat back, 
thinking of Pase and the days we started 
out and worked together. 

I thought of him again that next day— 
Sunday afternoon it was—when I went into 
the factory office to pick up and clear out 
my desk. We weren’t going to clean up the 
business and make the final transfers till 
Tuesday. But it was as good as done, and 
I thought I’d go in and get through and get 
out again, when I had the place to myself 
and there wasn’t anybody else there to 
watch me. 

_I went over about three o’clock—after 
dinner. And I left the car in back and went 
in the back way through the factory. It 
was cold in there. They’d let the fire go 


down over Sunday; and the place seemed 
extra still and lonesome, coming in—as a 
factory always does Sundays anyhow. All 
those big, heavy machines, that make so 
much crash and jangle weekdays, standing 
still and all the men gone. Nothing left. 
Just the big, vacant, whitewashed place, 
all sprawled full of stuff—pulleys and belts 
and levers, dark where the soiled hands of 
the workmen had been. All standing still 
and idle—waiting! 

Most of the machines, of course, were 
new. But some of them, I could see, were 
the original old machines we started with in 
the old place. I stopped and took hold of 
one and worked the lever. 

Then I went along. It was in March— 
pretty cold, still. It wasn’t any too warm 
in the office. 

I hustled round then, getting everything 
outfas fast as I could. I didn’t want to 
stay round there much now I was going. 
I wanted to. get out and get through. I 
always did kind of hate to move out of 
anywhere—for the last time. 

I shoved everything into a couple of 
bags finally and looked round to see if 
there was anything I’d overlooked. I stood 
there and looked round—and it struck me: 
“This is the last time I’ll ever be here— 
probably!” 

It gave me a kind of a twist. I don’t 
deny it. It would, I guess, to anybody 
going out that way—leaving a business 
you’d built up the way I did—the way 
Pasc and I built up that one. 

“Well, after all,’’ I said, “‘you ain’t like 
a man that’s going to be hung!”’ And I 
clapped on my hat and started. 

But I couldn’t help thinking again when 
I started out: “It’s the last time! And it’s 
not only the last time for you, but in two 
months more there won’t be any factory 
here at all. ‘It will be all out in Detroit— 
all gone! All vanished, as if it never was in 
existence. 

“‘Let’s get out of this!’”’ I said. And I 
took up my two bags and started out back 
again. 

The sun was getting pretty well down 
now. It looked empty as the devil out 
there. The still, old crooked shadows of the 
machinery lay tangled up against the white- 
washed walls—marked out by the pinkish, 
late March sunset, shining in the windows 
opposite. 

I went along, getting out as fast as I 
could, when who should come out from one 
of the tin doors in the fire wall but old Tom 
Powers, poking round looking out for the 


place. 

““Why,hello, Tom!’’ Isaid—and dropped 
my grips. It seemed good and natural to 
see him again. 

“T didn’t know but what I had a burglar 
here,”’ he said, and grinned—that little old 
wrinkled, death’s-head smile of his. 

“T will be after this week,” I said. 
““They’ll arrest me if they find me in here.”’ 

“You’re getting through,” said Tom, 
“as boss. So I hear. Well, I’m sorry to 
hear it.” 

“T’m sorry, too,” I said. ‘‘When you’ve 
been hitched up to a thing the way I have 
been to this, Tom, it comes kind of hard 
giving it up.” 

“Tt does,”’ said Tom. 

“But it can’t be helped,”’ I said. 
might be a lot worse.” 

“Tt might,” said Tom, peering at me 
with his little eyes. ‘““And Mr. Thomas. 
Where is he now?” 

“Gone abroad again. He ain’t very 
well.” 

“T’m sorry to hear that,’ said Tom. 
“He was a good man.” 

“Well, we can’t have everything,” I 
said. ‘ 

“No,” he said. ‘“‘It might be worse. 
You’re both rich men, so I hear. It’s made 
you both rich—the old Hoodlum.” 

“Yep, Tom,” I said; ‘‘we two cashed in 
on our miracle. It’s your turn next. What 
about you?” I asked him. ‘‘Did Mr. Bil- 
lings fix you up—get you a new job when 
they moved the plant out to Detroit?”’ 

“Yes, I’m going to stay here, for a while 
anyhow, watching this place for him— 
while they empty it out. And I guess right 
along after.” 

“He told me he’d look out for you,” I 
said. 

“He treated me all right,’ said Tom. 

“Took here,” I said to him. The old man 
looked pretty wabbly to me. ‘‘Don’t you 
think yet you’ve got enough of being night 
watchman?” 

“No, I don’t know as I have,” he said, 
looking up at me. ‘‘ What else would I do? 
Besides, it gives me a place to work on my 
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invention, odd times, I wouldn’t get any- 
where else. The boys always leave me their 
tools—or they have.’’ 

“You won’t have them now.” 

“No. But I’ll get along.” 

“How is she now?” I said, smiling. 
“How is the old Miracle?” 

“‘She’s all right,’”’ he said, smiling back 
like a good-natured old mummy. 

“Still the coming thing?’”’ I asked him. 

“Just as I always said,” he answered 
me. ‘Did you see,” he asked me, that old, 
kind of eager, inventor’s look coming back 
into his eyes—‘‘did you see how they’re 
flying abroad now—hundreds of miles in 
those aryplanes—the Wright boysand them 
they sold them to? Flying in the air better 
and better all the time—thousands of 
them! What do you think of that? What 
did you think of it ten years ago? 

“‘They’re flying in the air all over,’”’ he 
said, his eyes getting brighter and brighter. 
“Ts it any funnier for you and me, then,” 
he asked me, “‘to get the power out of the 
air, than for them to be flying round in it?” 

““No, I guess not,’’ I said. It seemed to 
me the old man got a little looser and 
queerer every year on that thing of his. 
Why wouldn’t he, pecking away at it with 
that old left hand of his, night after night, 
in that old, dark, lonesome factory? 

“Don’t you ever get sick of it,” I said— 
“walking round here at night?” 

“No,” he said. “I got something all the 
time to occupy my mind.” 

“That’s more than I’ll have now,’ I said. 
“But I’ll tell you what I’ll do,” I told him— 
“what I’m |looking forward to,” said I, 
taking up that old joke of ours together, 
“when you get round to it—I’ll just about 
take up that option of ten thousand shares 
of stock in the old Miracle. That’s a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth. 

“‘Or—I tell you what I will do,” I said, 
getting serious: ‘‘I’ll put in ten thousand 
T’ll back 
you to that extent, whenever you want to 
get through here—and take me up!” 

“You’re a domned good man, Bill Mor- 
gan,”’ said old Tom, staring at me. “You 
always was. The men all liked you,” he 
said, and stood staring at me a little while. 
“But it ain’t no use. You can’t do that to 
me,” hesaid, with that kind of a crafty smile. 
I think he was just a little touched in the 
upper story now—beginning to be. ‘You 
can’t do that to me. You can’t make me 
take your money while I can earn my own. 
What would I do with it if I had it? Sit 
round the house with the old woman?” 

“You could work there,” said I, ‘“‘on the 
Miracle.” 

““Not so well as I could here. And be- 
sides, what would I stop for—when I’m 
still able to support myself and get along? 
I’ll tame my own Miracle, and harness her 
up—by the grace of God,” he said; and he 
laughed that cracked old laugh of his. 
“And some day,” he said, ‘‘when I get a 
good thing—when I’ve got her worked out, 
under control—I’ll ride her over to your 
place. I’ll put her on wheels and ride over 
to see you; and you can put your money 
in her then!” 

The sun got in back of the corner of one 
of the small shops across the road, and went 
out entirely then; and the crooked shadows 
of the machinery died off the white brick 
wall. All at once it seemed kind of blue and 
chilly in there. I knew I’d got to go pretty 
quick, anyhow. 

“Allright. I’ll be looking for you, riding 
up,” I said, taking up my grips. And I 
went along and left him standing there in 
the aisle between the machines. 

The dusk was coming in fast; the place 
was lonelier than Tophet. I looked back 
once before I shut the door. The old man 
still stood there where I left him—like an 
old ghost in the place—something that be- 
longed there, and couldn’t get away. He 
stood there, watching, till finally I shut 
myself out of my factory—that last time. 

I never went back in there afterward. 
I never wanted to. 
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“INHIS is the day,” said Polly to me, both 
of us waking up early. 

“Yes,” I said, and lay there till break- 
fast time, staring at the ceiling, thinking. 

I was over at Billings’ bank with my 
lawyer at eleven o’clock, according to 
agreement—anxious to get my money, and 
get it over with; and to see this man from 
Magnus & Company—just one of the 
younger ones, but a partner just the same. 

He stood back to me when I went-in the 
door, looking at one of the pictures of the 
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~TOP- 
CORNING CONAPHORE 


The Conaphore has a smooth front surface. Easily cleaned. Does not clog with dust, mud or snow. 
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‘lo every automobile owner _ 
in the United States 


Important announcement about Noviol Conaphores 


HE Noviol Conaphore is the only automobile 

headlight device that shoots a beam of light 
; through fog and flurrying snow without 
‘back glare.’’ 


This exclusive feature is caused by the patented 
yellowish-tint Noviol Glass of which the Conaphore 
is made. No other glass of any color possesses this 
remarkable quality. 


The United States Bureau of Standards, the high- 
est scientific authority of the country, endorses the 
use of yellow “‘screens’’ to soften glare. Noviol is 
the most perfect development of this principle. 


The United States Aviation Service and the United 
States Navy have adopted Noviol as a standard for 
lenses because it gives sharper vision with less glare 
than any other glass. These wonderful properties, 
combined in a headlight glass with a mathematically 
correct design, make the Noviol Conaphore far and 
away the most efficient long-range device. 


Tests prove that the yellowish beam from the 
Noviol Conaphore makes the easiest light for the eye 
to follow and at the same time the softest light to the 
oncoming driver or pedestrian. In summer Noviol 
light emphasizes the green grass or foliage along the 
roadside and so the highway is more sharply defined. 


Pierces fog, dust or snow 


An ordinary headlight beam, like sunlight, is com- 
posed of rays of every color of the rainbow blended 
together. Whenever sucha beam is projected through 


fog, dust or snowa dangerous ‘ ‘back glare’’ of diffused 
light blurs the driver’s vision. “This effect is largely 
caused by the blue and violet rays. Noviol Glass 
absorbs the blue and violet but transmits all the rest 
of the light. In this way “‘back glare’’ is eliminated 
and so the motorist can always see far enough 
ahead to drive at average speed. 


Throws longest beam—no glare 


Primarily, the Conaphore is a ‘‘no glare’’ head- 
light glass. Yet no range is sacrificed to kill glare. 
The Conaphore gives a full 500 foot range with all 

lare eliminated. Diffusing devices and ordinary 
‘lenses’? cut down your range. 


The patented horizontal corrugations on the 
inner surface bend down the light rays and direct 
them along the road, not more than 42 inches high. 
At the same time, the beam is spread sidewise. By 
projecting most of the light far ahead of the car, 
instead of diffusing it directly in front and close to 
the car, the longest possible range is secured. 


Thus the Conaphore meets the strictest require- 
ments of law, comfort and courtesy. Driving behind 


Manufactured by the World’s Largest Makers of Technical Glass 


(ONAPHORE 


Pierces Fog and Dust—No Glare— Range 500 feet. 


Conaphores you get perfect road vision without 
causing inconvenience to those you meet. 


Signals “Safety”’ to others 

The yellowish-tint Noviol Conaphore has already 
become a recognized signal of safety to motorists and 
pedestrians. The instant they see the distinctive tint 
they know that the light will not blind them and 
they feel safe. The soft mellow light is easy on their 
eyes and so they are never dazzled or confused. 

More than seventy-five percent of all Conaphore 
purchasers chose Noviol last year, even at slightly 
higher cost. The Conaphore design in clear glass 
controls the beam within legal limits and projects 
the light at long range but does not possess the 
unique advantages of Noviol. 


Put Noviol Conaphores on your car 
for winter driving 
Get added enjoyment from winter driving at 
night. You can speed through snow flurries and fog 
at ordinary speed in perfect safety. You get the 
longest possible range. 


Price List 
Noviol Glass Per Pair Clear Glass Per Pair 
§ to 6% inches incl. $2.40 § to 6% inches incl. $1.60 
7 to 84inchesincl. . 3.50 7 to 8inchesincl. . 2.50 
8541010 inchesincl. . 4.50 854 to 10 inchesincl. . 3.00 
10% to 11% inches incl. . 6.00 10% to 11% inches incl. . 4.00 


Sizes vary by steps of 44 inch above 6}4 inch size 
Prices 25c. more per pair west of Rocky Mountains 


CONAPHORE SALES DIVISION 


EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO., Inc., Managers 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
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lectric Power House 
Under the Hood of Your Car 


Press a button in your motor-car and 
an invisible force whirls your engine 
into life. 


Press another and instantly broad 
shafts of light pierce the darkness 
ahead enabling you to proceed swiftly 
in safety and comfort. 


From somewhere under the hood of 
your automobile has come a flow of 
light and power just as it does when 
you press the electric push-button in 
your home. 


That’s because in your car you have 
electrical equipment which on a smaller 
scale represents the same principles and 
functions as does the Central Station 
power plant in your city. 


You have a generator—or dynamo 
—driven by the engine, creating the 
electricity which lights the lamps and 
charges the battery. 


You have a motor to start your en- 
gine—built on much the same principles 
as the motors in hundreds of factories 
that use Central Station power. 


And you have a complete system of 
wiring and control by which you start 
the motor, light the lamps, or advance 
or retard the sparking of your cylinders. 


Westinghouse automobile equipment 
for starting, lighting and ignition is de- 
signed and constructed by engineers 
who have specialized in such equip- 
ment for years. These specialists have 
at their command the Westinghouse 
research laboratories and engineers who 
have had experience with every kind of 
material used to build every kind of 
electric motor, every kind of generator, 
every kind of control apparatus. There 
is no break in the range of their experi- 
ence from the smallest motor-driven 
machine to the largest generators and 
motors in the biggest power plant. 


house 


STARTING, LIGHTING 2 & IGNITION EQUIPMENT 
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Westinghouse Men for 
Westinghouse Service 


To Westinghouse, the task of pro- 
viding adequate and expert service to 
take care of occasional adjustment or 
repair is hardly less important than 
building the equipment. 


That’s why Westinghouse Automo- 
bile Service Stations are to be found all 
over the United States, each in charge 
of men who have been trained in the 
Westinghouse plant or by Westing- 
house men and whose aim it is to see 
that every car-owner goes away satisfied. 


What better assurance could you 
have that the equipment on your car 
will faithfully perform its important 
functions—and that if anything does 
need adjustment or repair you can de- 
pend on service by men who know 
their business? 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Automobile Equipment Department 


Shadyside Works Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a ERAN et Car Builders Who Install 


as in the Central Station A Zz 
(etow) westinsnouse ‘Westinghouse Equipment 


light and power. 


Motor Cars 

Anderson Lexington 
Case Locomobile 
Chalmers Six-Thirty Marion-Handley 
Crawford McFarlan Six 
Cunningham Metz 
Daniels Mercer 
Dort Murray 
Dorris National Highway Six 
Drummond Pennsy 
Hels Ashe Pierce-Arrow 
Glide Light Six Rock Falls 
Gray-Dort Shadburn 
HAL Twelve Singer 
Hupmobile Standard 

, "6 : > nS ’ Kline Kar Stewart Six 

Say Sa Pa. ’ ie ae Motor Trucks 
: Z oe va 1S. cas, eae Durable Pull-More 

Garford Republic* 
Gersix Riker* 
Gramm-Bernstein Service* 
Pierce-Arrow* Stegeman 


Funeral Cars 
Cunningham Michigan 
Rock Falls 
Fire Apparatus 
American LaFrance Seagrave 
Maxim Waterous 
Mine Locomotives 


Milwaukee-Gasoline Locomotives 
Pittsburgh Model Engine 


*Optional. 
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Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


Mee : 
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Living wt over a gan 
~that visit to Chica 0 


ASHES to Chicago is a joy to look back on if you have been a guest 
of ‘‘Chicago’s Finest Hotel.’? Every souvenir, every snapshot, brings 
delightful retrospect. You associate Hotel La Salle with all Chicago’s best 
attractions—theaters, shops, art, civic and business interests. 


If you are a man, you know that every item of Hotel La Salle service was 
right. You liked the food—always perfectly prepared and served. Your 
comfort and convenience were everywhere regarded. 


Ifyou area woman traveling alone, you recall with pleasure that a maid escorted 
you to your room. That your every need and wish was assured immediate 
attention by the presence of a competent woman floor clerk. When you left, all 
Pullman and railway tickets were purchased for you and you entered Hotel 
La Salle’s private taxi for the station, having been saved all bother and annoy- 
ance. Youremember every detail with pleasure and you resolve to come again. 
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CHICAGO'S EINEST HOTEL 


The only hotel in Chicago having individual floor service throughout 


‘RATES 


SHESULUITEAARATTAAA 


One person Per day 


Room with detached bath 
$2, $2.50 and $3 


Room with private bath— 
Double Room . . . $5 to $8 
Single room with double bed 


TTT eT as SS or 


i, q Room with private bath $4, $4.50 and $5 
(3 $3, $3.50, $4 and $5 Twoconnecting roomswithbath 

Two persons Per day Twopersons. ... $5 to $8 

Room with detached bath Three persons . . . . $6 to $9 

$3, $3.50 and $4 Four persons. . . . .$7to$12 


1026 rooms—834 with private bath 


La Salle at Madison Street, Chicago 


Ernest J. Stevens, Vice Pres. and Mer. 


ALACHUA 


STM PAS 


is i /, The only hotel in the world which owns and operates a fleet of taxicabs and limousines 
y) AA 
OK ALT RTE 


(Concluded from Page 76) 
sheep on the walls of the private reception 
room. I couldn’t tell much about him, ex- 
cept he was tall and looked pretty young— 
with just a little gray hair in his head! 

“Yes,’’ said Billings, talking to him, giv- 
ing me his back as long as possible. ‘‘ They 
were my father’s choice. He was born ona 
farm; he was always fond of pictures of 
sheep. He was an austere man on the out- 
side—but he had quite a vein of sentiment 
in him, down deep. He didn’t show it to 
many people—only to my mother and my- 
self. But he developed quite a taste for 
painting in his late life—especially for these 
things, which reminded him of his early 
associations.” 

“They’re very good,” said the man from 
Magnus & Company. 

“Yes,” said Billings, “they are—I think. 
The old man had no education in art, of 
course—or in any other way, really. He 
wes not an educated man in the narrow 
sense of the word. What he did was by 
sheer will power and mental ability.” 

“T have heard Mr. Magnus speak of him, 
before his death,” said the other man, “‘as 
a man of great natural powers.” 

“Tm glad to know that,” said Billings. 
“He was that, exactly—a diamond in the 
rough.” 

“Mr. Magnus was a New Englander, of 
course, himself,’’ said the New Yorker. 

“T know,” said Billings. 

And then they heard me, or pretended 
to, and turned round; and Billings intro- 
duced us. We went in and sat down in 
Billings’ private office, under his father’s 
old picture, and I watched the two of them 
close, while we went through with it. 

There was nothing to do much, but sign 
and take my money. It had all been fixed 
by the lawyers in advance. 

“You don’t want me,” said my lawyer— 
he was a kind of rough-talking, hearty sort 
of fellow—‘“‘any more than two tails. This 
is all right from our standpoint. The other 
people are the ones to look out. They’re 
the buyers.” 

“We're perfectly satisfied,’ said the 
Magnus partner. ‘‘We don’t think Mr. 
Morgan would cheat us.”’ And he smiled. 

He had a pleasant, agreeable smile on 
him—an easy kind of way. He was a good- 
looking, youngish fellow, not over forty-two 
or three; tall and slim like Billings; a quiet 

. dresser. There wasn’t a diamond on him 
anywhere—not even a scarfpin; but his 
clothes showed the money all right—made 
him look young, the way those New York 
clothes do. He was kept up every way, you 
could see that—like a fine race horse. 

“So this is the kind that runs us,” I 
thought to myself, keeping my eye on him, 
watching just what he did. 

He had that easy way with him, and all 
the time in the world, apparently. The 
thing he was up to didn’t worry him at all— 
a million more or less. He was willing to 
talk about anything, from business to Bil- 
lings’ flowers. 

I talked with him myself quite a little, 
while they were getting some of the papers 
together outside. We got to talking about 
our line of business. 

“Tn some ways,” he said to me, ‘“‘I’ve 
always thought your line was the biggest 
thing in the country; your manufacturing 
sections like this, and the people that grow 
up in them—and these different machine 
shops —real expert machinists, I mean, 
now. 

“They speak of farmers,” he told me, 
“as the foundation of everything in this 
country—from the beginning. But in a 
way these people—these machinists—are 

- more American than they are. More think- 
ers—more outspoken and independent.” 

“Gad, yes!” I said. “‘That’s the trouble 
with us, I guess—too much outspoken.” 

He laughed, and Proctor Billings, who 
was listening, smiled a kind of frosty 
smile—all below the nose. 

“But a good workman, we always say, 
is apt to be crotchety.” 

“T believe you,” he said. ‘‘Men have 
got to be—more or less—that do their own 
thinking; have to, in their own business, 
day after day.” 

“Too much thinking makes a man cross, 
anyway,” said I. 

The Magnus partner laughed again. 

“T believe you,” he said. 

“You thought I was crooked,” said I, 
looking at him, ‘‘didn’t you? You thought 
I was holding you up.” 

““That’s putting it a little bluntly,’”’ he 
answered me. 

“Put it any way you want to. You 

\ thought so! But I wasn’t; all it was, when 
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it came down to giving up my business and 
not being my own man, I found I couldn’t 
make up my mind to doit. I’ve wanted to 
be independent always. I guess it’s in our 
blood—us fellows raised in a machine shop, 
the way I was.” 

“T think you may be right,’’ he said. 

“Tknowlam. The truth is,” I told him, 
“T’d be fighting you now—in spite of my 
wife and my doctor and my lawyer—if my 
old partner and the best friend I ever had 
hadn’t come back from Europe and shown 
me I was making a fool of myself. And I 
don’t know now but he killed himself doing 
it!” I said, and stopped. 

“Mr. Thomas, you mean?” said he. 

“Yes,” I said—‘“‘the best fellow that 
ever lived.” 

“He seemed a very unusual man,” he 
said—‘‘ what little I saw of him.” 

“You bet he is!” said I. ‘And the 
straightest-haired man in this world.” 

And then we got talking about Pase, and 
the Hoodlum. And I told him how Pase 
had drawn the whole machine, you might 
say, out of his head; about his envelope and 
pencil stub, and his bench in the shop; and 
his absent-minded eyes, and his never rest- 
ing or being satisfied until he had a thing 
perfect. 

“T don’t know as you have ever seen 
men down your way just like him,’ I said. 
“Those old-time workmen—old-fashioned 
machinists—those bony, sober-faced fel- 
lows-in overalls.” 

He nodded his head. ‘“‘I’ve seen them,”’’ 
he said, thinking—‘“‘those faces. When I 
was aboy. I knew one man, in particular. 
. . . You see them now sometimes,” he 
said, “staring out the door of a garage— 
with those eyes!” 

“And asmudge on the end of their nose.” 

“Yes,” he said, and laughed. 

‘“They are the salt of the earth,” I said. 
“They keep this country going on, as you 
say, more than anybody.” 

“You're right,” he said. ‘That’s just 
what they do. I believe it,” he said. “Ina 
great many ways these men with the metal 
gauges in their hands have changed the 
face of the world more than the men with 
the hoes and the axes, thatfound and broke 
in our continents. And they are going to 
still more. They’ll be our chief pioneers 
from now on.” 

“How?” Billings asked him, coming into 
the talk. 

“Tn the air, for instance,’’ he explained 
to him. ‘Pioneers, not in continents—in 
unknown things—big forces.”’ 

“T get you,” I said. ‘‘Working with 
them, day after day; fighting them, off in 
the air somewhere! That’s what happened 
to Pase. He got hold of something out 
there too big for him. It wore him out.” 

And the talk stopped a minute. 

“Tf the truth was told,” I said, starting 
it up again, ‘‘I did the same thing in my 
way. I got hold of something that was too 
big for me; and now I have got to drop it 
myself.” 

“Tt is pretty big for anybody,’ Said the 
Magnus man—‘‘a sudden new industry, 
like this.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem too big for you people,” 
I said to him—‘‘you people with the money 
and the banks. Or anything else! You 
take them all as they come.”’ 

‘* All we can do really is what you did in 
another way,” he said—‘“‘watch a thing 
and direct it and keep it going.” 

“Aha,”’ I said, listening to him explain it 
through. ‘But that ain’t my theory of it 
exactly.” 

‘“What is?”’ said he. 

“My theory is,” I told him, ‘‘that you’ve 
got the biggest machine of all. You’ve got 
the money machine—the billion machine, 
that all this other machinery works for, 
finally.”” And I told him a little about the 
way Pasc Thomas and I used to discuss it. 

He laughed again. ‘‘I never heard it put 
just that way before,’’ he said. 

“Tt takes a machinist to catch a ma- 
chinist,’’ said Proctor Billings, loosening 
up a little now. 

“Yes,” said the other man. 

“T never saw very far into it,’’ I said. 
“Tt was always a mystery to me—your 
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machine and how it worked, and the con- 
trol you’ve got over everything. I’d rather 
know about it now than anything I can 
think of.” 

“Come on down sometime,” said the 
Magnus man, smiling, ‘‘and I’ll try to 
show it to you—what I know about it. It’s 
a considerable mystery to me,’’ he said, 
“‘while we’re starting telling the truth. I’m 
always working, trying to learn it, like your 
friend with the motor.” 

And then they brought in the last papers 
finally. And he cast his eyes over them for 
a minute or two, while I watched him. 

He was easy—but you could see, when 
his face went still, he was the same thing as 
Proctor Billings—one of thesamestill-faced 
tribe, when you got down underneath. All 
the look of knowing something you didn’t 
and holding it back on you; putting every- 
thing up to you all the time; and watching 
you, to grab you when you went wrong. I 
watched those two—Billings and him— 
talking to one another back of those 
masks—those bankers’ faces; their own 
kind of talk. This New Yorker was too 
much for him; his mind went leading Bil- 
lings’ mind round all the time, like a dog on 
a rope. 

‘““What’s this?” said the Magnus part- 
ner, pointing out something in the agree- 
ment to Billings. 

“Oh, I don’t see how that happened,” 
said Billings. You could see he was flus- 
tered in spite of himself. ‘“‘My mistake,” 
he said; ‘‘I’ll have it corrected at once.”’ 

“Tt would be better, I think,” said the 
man from New York—kind of low and 
polite. 

That was all he said. But it did my heart 
good. He was giving Billings a call-down— 
a punishment. Not a voice nor an eyebrow 
lifted. But you could hear it coming down 
as plain as an Italian woman spanking a 
baby. You could see how deathly afraid of 
him Proctor Billings was. 

“‘Cripes, what power he must have!” I 
said to myself,watching him—what showed 
through that still face. But never able, of 
course, to see back of that man’s mask—all 
quiet and still and polite! He was too much 
for me; I had to acknowledge it to myself — 
sitting there waiting for my check. 

That was the thing, really, now—my 
check; my million they were going to give 
me now. I’d been thinking of it, naturally, 
all the time those days before that—going 
over everything. Whatit would have meant 
to me five years before; all the fight we had; 
what had happened. Now, here I was get- 
ting it! 

He just reached his hand into his pocket- 
book, when the time came, and took out 
this big check, this white piece of paper, 
and handed it to me—I had to laugh al- 
most—about like passing you a cigar. 

“Tt makes no more impression on them 
than that,’ I said to myself. ‘‘They have 
to hand out these millions so often—these 
fellows—they get awful tired of it!” 

“Certified,” he said. “From Magnus & 
Company.” 

I grinned. I had to. “That ought to be 
safe,’ Isaid; ‘‘whatdoyouthink about it?” 

“Hadn’t it?’ he said—and laughed that 
quick laugh of his, showing his teeth. 

“One million and sixty-five thousand, 
three hundred and seventeen dollars and 
thirty-seven cents,’ I said, reading. 

“With some minor adjustments!” 

“Gad!” I said. “I think you’re cheat- 
ing me. I made it out thirty-eight cents 
myself.’”’ And we laughed again, and I got 
up and put it in my pocket. 

“‘T’m going to take it home,”’ I said, “‘and 
show it to the wife; and then I’m going to 
bring it back here for Billings to take care 
of for me—for a minute or two. Then I’m 
coming down to buy you folks out.” 

“Come on. Do,’’ he said—and held out 
his long hand, smiling. ‘‘ We need energetic 
men down there.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘give my regards to all 
the rest of the boys down there. And espe- 
cially young Magnus!” 

“T’ll do that, too,’’ he said. 

“So long,” I said. “‘Good-by.” 

Whatever he was, or whatever he could 
do to Billings, to the banks or the railroads 
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or the country in general, I wasn’t going to 
let him see I thought he was any different 
from any other man. 

“Good-by,” he said, and leaned over for- 
ward and shook hands with me, as if he was 
shaking hands with the King of England, 
and stood smiling at me as I went out. 

When I reached the door I caught one 
last glimpse of him—turning round. His 
smile stopped, and his still mask fell down 
again, like the outside curtain at the ending 
of a play. 

I drove straight home. When I got there 
Polly was out on the piazza by the porte- 
cochére. 

“Here it is,’ I said, coming up, taking it 
out and waving it at her. ‘‘One million dol- 
lars! And a little over for a hat,’’ I said, 
kissing her. 

“That’s fine!”’ she said, taking me by 
the coat lapels. I thought then there was 
something, from the way she looked. 
“That’s fine. Come into the house.” 

As we were going in I noticed that other 
paper—that yellow one in her hand. 

“T’ve got some news for you, Bill,’”’ she 
said, standing inside the hall; ‘not quite 
so good.” 

“What is it?” 

“Pase Thomas.” 

“Dead!” said I—all at once turned 
hoarse. 

‘And she bowed her head down. 

“Oh, Bill,” she said, grabbing me like a 
child in the dark, ‘‘I’m—I’m so thankful it 
wasn’t you!”’ 

And she started crying a little. 

“Pasc Thomas!” I said, looking off over 
her head. My lips were kind of numb. 

We stood there quite a while, then I 
looked down—happened to. Those two 
pieces of paper, the white one and the yel- 
low one, had fallen from our hands, and lay 
there together on the floor. 


“T tell you what I’d do,” said Polly, that 
next week after that—always planning and 
always looking out for me. More than ever 
now! 

“What?” said I. 

“Look,” she Said; “it isn’t everybody 
that makes a million. Now why don’t you, 
while you’re resting and it’s all fresh in 
your memory, get a-hold of some of these 
newspaper boys you know, and dictate 
what you remember, and have them fix it 
up into a story for you?” 

“That’s not so bad!” saidI. My diges- 
tion was better; the doctor said I was doing 
pretty well. But I did hate to sit round so. 
How I did miss my little old business! 
“That’s not a bad idea,”’ I told her. 

“No; is it?” she said. “It would occupy 
your mind—keep you from sitting round 
smoking too much—get you interested in 
something before we go off traveling.” 

“It might, at that,” said I, thinking. 

“A good plain story, in good plain lan- 
guage, for ordinary, plain-spoken people 
like us to read. And I’ve got a name for 
it!’ she said. 

“What's that?” 

“You know all those biographies they 
get out—about different men? All the 
things they’ve done and are responsible 
for? Well, I’d have this different from 
whats 

“ec How? ” 

“Td call it The Biography of a Million 
Dollars—not just the story of a man; but 
the business—everything. 

“You—you see?”’ she said, hurrying, ex- 
plaining. “‘Make it a little different from 
these things you read in the biographies or 
the newspapers when a rich man dies. Show 
how it really happened.” 

““Gad, yes,” I said, sitting up. “You’d 
think to read one of those things that some 
of those old devils with square chin whisk- 
ers just reached out and took up a piece of 
mud and made the world out of it, with 
their own hands—alone.”’ 

“Yes—yes. That’s what I meant. You 
try it,” said Polly. ‘‘ Write it.” 

“*T will, I believe!” said I, making up my 
mind. 

So I have, in a kind of a way. 

But the trouble is, I’ve only told about 
half the story—not half. I don’t know 
about the other end—those bankers; those 
silent boys in the banks all over the coun- 
try—heading up down there in Wall Street. 
They’re the fellows I want somebody to tell 
me about—those still-faced men that run 
that billion-dollar machine down in Wall 
Street—and grab off their slice of every- 
thing that comes upin the country. They’re 
the fellows we’re all working for—if we 
only knew it! 

(THE END) 
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Home of the Electric Auto-Lite Corporation, 
Toledo, of most modern construction, containing ap- 
proximately 422,000 square feet of floor space and 
equipped with most improved modern machinery 
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PRESS of the toe—and the Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite System faithfully 
“cranks” the engine. 

And does it many times every day for 
hundreds of thousands of owners of all 
types of cars. 

It also feeds the life-giving current 
that explodes the gas mixture in the 
cylinders. 

And puts the searching light into the 
head lamps. 

And the warning voice into the horn! 


in the worlde | 


Manufacturers and car owners dare not 
risk mediocrity for such vital functions. 

For this reason, the Auto-Lite is the 
largest in the world—1800 a day! 

Its superior quality and constant re- 
liability make it the choice of an in- 
creasing number of car manufacturers 
and demanded by an increasing number 
of car owners. 

Everyone appreciates the advantage 
of its being our one and. only product, a 
highly specialized and perfected product! 


‘Wms War \\ 
ANN | \ 


It was the original with the six-volt 
separate unit principle now accepted as 
the standard. 

And it is backed by a nation-wide 
chain of service stations without an 
equal in the world. 

Yet not one-half of one per cent of 
the hundreds of thousands of Auto- 
Lite Systems have ever required service 
attention. 


See that the next car you buy is 


- equipped with the Auto-Lite System. 


Head Office and Factory 
Toledo, Ohio 
sees — 


Electric Auto-Lite Corporation 


Detroit Sales Office 
1507 Kresge Bldg. 
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Rideability is unequaled. 


Your appreciation of the outward beauty of 
this clean-cut car is reinforced when the “‘innards”’ 
are examined. 


From the engine to the tail light one finds only 
standard and tested units, such as have proven 
their worth nationally. Such an array of known 
and respected features is rarely seen in a single 
car—certainly not in cars priced as modestly as the 
New Case Six! 

When you go over the Case Catalog (sent upon 
request) these facts will cause you, too, to call the 
New Case Six ‘The All-Feature Car.”’ 

You will note that every feature attracts. And 
you will appreciate the proper relation of the differ- 
ent units. None dominate at the sacrifice of others. 

And when you come to ride in the New 
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ALLE CAR 
Through and Through 


Such as Men Admire 


HE New Case Six is typically American . . 
straightforwardness, devoid of untimely extravagances. Its architecture is as 
distinctive and severe as a Colonial house. All the wanted comforts and con- 
veniences are included. But the car is not cluttered with meaningless “‘doo-dads.” 


There is unusual floor spaciousness. Seats are large and deeply upholstered. 


Fathered by Experience 


J. 1. CASE T. M. COMPANY, Inc. 


(Founded 1842) 


199 LIBERTY STREET, RACINE, WIS. 
The New Case Six, in three models, is exhibited at the New York and Chicago Shows 
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. a car of great simplicity and 


Case Six and drive it—such a fine, all ’round, de- 
pendable car! 


Power, speed, responsiveness gain complete 
significance. Also car comfort. Also economy. 


See If You Agree 


You should know all this New Case Six offers. 
And learn how Case engineers have united in one 
car all the features you desire. 


Our catalog furnishes pictures and a descrip- 
tion of the mechanics. Write for a copy now. 


But better still, see the New Case Six for your- 
self, examine it, ride in it, drive it. 


Any Case Dealer will be glad to give you this 
opportunity. 
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take pa into partnership with me, and after 
some experimenting, for which I furnish 
the capital, we’re agoing to ship this ranch 
to the land of’ the rising sun in carload lots. 
Where’s pa? I want to put it to him right 


ow. 

“*T think you are crazy,’ says Sedalia. 
‘Pa’s out resting in the haymow right now, 
Ireckon. He got a considerable fatigued in 
town last night, and I judge this would bea 
good time to talk business to him! Enrico, 
come back, you coot! He’ll kill you.’ 

“But Enrico had started for the barn. 
Sedalia stood watching and listening for 
sights and sounds of trouble, but pretty 
soon Enrico and pa came out as friendly 
looking as you please. 

“*T will say that Enrico ain’t by no 
means the slouch that I thought he was,’ 
says pa. ‘I ain’t no rainbow chaser and I 
don’t believe in looking at the bright side of 
things till your eyes gets dazzled, but I like 
his scheme and I count on him and me 
making quite a stake out of this property 
after all.’ 

“Most generally Sedalia knew about 
what to expect of pa, but this sure jolted 
her. Still it took quite a spell to make her 
think that Enrico knowed what he was 
a-doing. Whether he knowed or not he cer- 
tainly humped himself. First off, he packed 
his bed roll and some grub to an old cabin 
on the other side of the ridge, that the 
Stevens boys built for a road house before 
Hermosilla got started and when there was 
a road there. To satisfy idle curiosity he 
gave out that he had took the claim for a 
homestead, and his reputation for horse 
sense was such that folks believed him. 
Still, there was a spring there, as well as a 
lot of scenery set up on end, and the cabin 
was so a man could easy live in it after he’d 
killed off a nest of rattlesnakes that had 
preémpted one of the bunks; so inside of 
half a day Enrico got settled and began to 
work on the bigidea. Asastarter he boarded 
up an old shed that was off to one end of the 
Warrens’ claim and built a little furnace in 
it under a steel tank. The old man bossed 
both jobs and Enrico done the work—ac- 
cording to his own notions. The next thing 
he hauled wood, cut wood and piled wood 
until Sedalia cried at the sight of his poor 
hands and begged him to let up. 

“There wasn’t no let-up to Enrico though. 
When the wood job was done he got to 
work with pick, shovel, gad and bar on the 
gypsum; and before long he had half of 
the shed stacked to the roof with slabs and 
blocks that he’d dug out and hauled on a 
go-devil that he had made over a road that 
he’d built through the draws. One busy 
boy he was. And he wouldn’t so much as 
take a meal at Warren’s. Sedalia couldn’t 
hardly force a loaf of bread or a pie on him. 

“<What I’m striving for is to fix things 
so’s you won’t have to cook for nobody, 
unless it’s for sport,’ he says to her. ‘Far 
be it from me to increase your burdens. I’ll 
take this here pie as a keepsake since you’ve 
made it for me, but I wouldn’t be no such a 
hog as to eat it.’ 

«Take it as a keepsake then,’ she says. 
‘Wear it next to your heart and sleep with 
it under your pillow if you want to, Enrico 
dear. You don’t have to work that hard for 
me. You’re a foolish boy!’ 

“*T love to work hard,’ he says. ‘I’d 
sooner work than eat.’ 

“*You’re an unblushing liar,’ she says. 
She didn’t say it unkind, but just stating 
facts. ‘But you are getting thin,’ she says, 
‘and I don’t like it.’ 

“<That’s jealousy, seeing Dick Wade 
round here so much,’ says he—‘and the 
aggravation of having to keep out of his 
sight.’ 

““*Pa does most of the entertaining,’ says 
Sedalia. ‘I reckon pa isn’t so certain that 
the. company’s going to be a success after 


““*He will be a week from now,’ says 
Enrico. ‘We're agoing to start the furnace 
to-morrow.’ 

“Sure enough, they started up the 
furnace next morning and run it under lock 
and key for three days steady. Sedalia 
went into the shed once to see how things 
were looking, but it was mighty hot and 
uninteresting and somehow she got the 
impression that she was interrupting pro- 
ceedings, so she backed out again. The 
next thing, a Scandinavian gent with no 
eyebrows to speak of and no finger nails at 
all came down from Lead City to stay over 
Sunday. His name was Nels Brakke, and 
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Enrico told Sedalia that he was a plaster- 
of-Paris expert. He had a kit of tools with 
him and early in the morning him and 
Enrico and the old man went into the shed 
and locked themselves in. Sedalia wanted 
in, too, but the old man told her she’d better 
stick close to the house and keep callers 
away from nosing round. After a while she 
heard Enrico shrieking and whooping like a 
mirthful hyena and made out a Secandina- 
vian bass accompaniment to the same while 
pa was using language that she hadn’t 
heard since the old man drove the ox wagon 
over the trail from Missouri and struck the 
gumbo belt. 

“All morning that went on, and you can 
bet that Sedalia’s curiosity was stirred a 
plenty. When the men come in to dinner 
she questioned them pretty close, but they 
sort of dodged and acted silly. Every once 
in a while Enrico would look at the old man 
and sort of choke and sputter on his vict- 
uals, and when that happened Nels would 
snort too, and then blush to the roots of his 
hair, being bashful. Pa would look as sav- 
age as a meat ax and say something about 
cussed fools and what he’d do for two cents. 
It wasn’t no wonder that Sedalia was miffed, 
and when they started right out for the 
shed again as soon as they had et she was 
hopping mad. Dick Wade come round 
about three o’clock with his campaign buck- 
board, and if it hadn’t been for a strong 
sense of duty she’d have gone riding with 
him. As it was she was mighty sweet to 
him, and when the other boys came string- 
ing along, as per usual, she kept the whole 
crowd until Enrico had to sneak home 
through the draws with Nels, without 
seeing her. 

“That night pa gave her another big 
surprise. When the company had gone he 
put a couple of kettles of water on the stove 
to heat and hauled the big washtub into the 
kitchen. 

“*What are you agoing to do, pa?’ asks 
Sedalia. 

““By gosh! I’m agoing to take a bath,’ 
says he. 


“Well, Enrico sort of squared himself the 
next day with the girl, and for two days 
longer him and pa went on experimenting. 
Then Enrico told Sedalia he reckoned she 
was right about him working too hard. 
‘T notice a sense of fullness after eating,’ he 
says, ‘and along about nine or ten o’clock 
my jaws get to stretching and I’m apt to 
keel over and lose consciousness for several 
hours. I don’t want to scare you, but I 
think I’d better take a few days off.’ 

“Sedalia looked at him kind of thought- 
ful. ‘I was looking for something terrible 
like this to happen,’ she says. ‘I s’pose 
you'll take them few days in town, where 
you can get cheerful society to break up 
this here sleeping sickness.’ 

““*Now you’ve hurt my feelings,’ says 
Enrico. ‘No, ma’am! I just thought of 
going up Red Cajion for a few days after 
whitetail. Pa says he’ll loan me the wagon 
for half of the meat.’ 

**Oh, if that’s all, I’m sorry I spoke,’ 
says Sedalia. ‘Don’t think I mistrust you, 
Enrico dear. It’s just that the way you’ve 
been tearing up the ground lately has made 
mea mite uneasy. I was afraid it might be 
just a beautiful dream and I was about due 
to wake up. Forgive me, darling.’ 

“Enrico forgave her and started off on 
his hunting trip that afternoon. He was 
back again in a couple of days. That was 
late Thursday night. Friday when the 
Hermosilla Hatchet come out there was a 
headline clear across the front page: 


PRIES UP PETRIFIED PAGAN 


ENRICO BILLINGS BARES BURIED BACK 
NUMBER ON BITTER WATER 


“Tt went on to say that our esteemed, 
genial and popular fellow citizen, Enrico 
Billings, had made a discovery that would 
give him a front-row seat among the most 
distinguished bone hunters and fossil 
sharps of this or any other age and put 
Bitter Water on the map along with the 
celebrated and well-known places, whose 
names our readers would readily recall, 
that were comparatively unknown before 
the discoveries that made them famous. 
Mr. Billings, while out on a hunt in the Red 
Cafion country, noticed something white 
sticking up out of the ground close to Bitter 
Water Creek, and his curiosity being ex- 
cited he got off his horse to investigate, and 


with the aid of his picket pin succeeded in 
unearthing an almost perfect human form 
that the action of unknown elements 
through perhaps thousands of years had 
petrified and turned into stone. With the 
intelligence and perspicacity that distin- 
guish him, Mr. Billings at once brought up 
his wagon from his camp, and with super- 
human effort skidded this mysterious relic 
of prehistoric ages up into the box and 
hauled it back with him. It can now be 
seen in the back room of Billy Morgan’s 
drug store for an admission fee of four bits, 
children half price, thus giving Hermosilla 
the opportunity to inspect this unique 
legacy of remote ages ahead of an astounded 
world. Ye editor has had the privilege of 
seeing it, and it is undoubtedly the remains 
of a man, but does not seem to bear out the 
theory that there was giants in them days, 
being considerable of a runt and scrawny in 
structure. It was found lying on its left 
side with one hand pressed to the pit of its 
stomach, and the expression of its face, 
which somewhat resembles a chimpanzee’s, 
seems to show that its last moments was 
not happy. Mr. Billings, who has devoted 
much time to the study of ethnology, classi- 
fies it as brachycephalic, apparently belong- 
ing to the melanochroid group, and places 
the date of its decease somewhere along in 
the late Miocene age; but our readers—on 
payment of four bits, strictly cash—can 
judge of these points for themselves. We 
understand that Mr. M. E. Warren has pur- 
chased a half interest in this marvel. Go to 
it, boys! 

“You can talk all you want to about a 
town being broke. Hermosilla was flat 
busted if you tried to collect anything, but 
all the same there wasn’t a citizen that 
didn’t manage to rustle his little half-wheel 
somewhere and come a-running to see the 
petrified man. Old Man Warren, who 
stood at the door of the back room taking 
in the coin, had both of his pants pockets 
loaded down to that extent that he got 
nervous about his suspenders, and Enrico, 
inside with the crowd, talked himself plumb 
hoarse answering questions. When Billy 
Morgan closed up at supper time they was 
both about tuckered out. 

“Pa wanted to celebrate a little, but 
Enrico got him into the wagon and headed 
for home as soon as he had got his mail. 
The old man hadn’t read the piece in the 
paper then. Enrico told him that he’d be 
along late after he’d et, and then went on 
down to the street to the Hatchet office. 
Joe Simms, ye ed, was cleaning off the roller 
of the Washington hand press. He grinned 
when he saw Enrico. 

““*T understand from the latest reports 
that it pays to advertise,’ he says. 

““Tt sure does!’ says Enrico. ‘I come 
here to prove it to you.’ He pulled out a 
neat little roll of bills and skinned it down 
real liberal. ‘I throw in some empty grati- 
tude for them large, fat, tasty words that 
you put in my mouth too,’ he says. 

“Don’t name it,’ says Joe. ‘As long as 
the old unabridged and the Chambers’ 
cyclopedia hang together, no friend of mine 
is agoing to suffer from lack of the right 
dope—as long as the subject ain’t between 
G and Kidneys, which volume some son of a 
tinker has swiped out of the office. Much 
obliged, Enrico. You can sure count on the 
aid and comfort of the local press. One 
born every ten seconds, ain’t there? I 
oul wonder if you made on this, after 
all.’ 

“My inky-nosed brother is operating 
his bazoo with two tongues,’ says Enrico. 

“*Wver hear of the Cardiff Giant?’ asks 
Joe. ‘About twenty years ago some un- 
scrupulous persons carved him out of a block 
of gypsum and claimed they had found him 
digging a well. They fooled about the whole 
i S. and made a big batch of dough out of 

im.’ 

* “*¥ou don’t tell me!’ says Enrico. ‘Now 
ain’t that shocking! You mean to say that 
anybody was ever low-down enough to 
work a scheme like that? Twenty years 
ago, eh? Hm-m! Twenty years is a long 
time, Joe. Lots of folks can’t remember that 
far back.’ 

“The heft don’t remember back twenty- 
four hours, when it comes to certain things,’ 
says Joe. ‘I wouldn’t worry, son.’ 

“Enrico got up. ‘I don’t aim to,’ he 
says. ‘But there’s one thing I want to 
say—and that’s that our brachycephalic 
bohunkus wasn’t carved out of no gypsum, 
nor carved out of nothing. Solong, Joe!’ 
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“*So long!’ says Joe. ‘You can count on 
’ 


“Enrico went over to Fred Willor’s and 
slicked up and then got on his horse and 
rode over to Warren’s. He found pa out by 
the bars, with his chin on the top pole and 
all of the gladness gone out of his face. 

“*What’s the matter?’ inquires Enrico. 
‘What for are you meditating out here?’ 

“*T come out for a recess,’ says the old 
man. ‘I’m tired of answering fool questions, 
and if you want to go in and spell me with 
that girl I’ll borrow your horse a while 
afore you unsaddle.’ 

““*What do you want the horse for?’ 

“Pa come out with a full-breath bust: 
‘I’m agoing to ride to town, by gosh! and 
mop up the Hatchet premises with that 


_eockeyed, knock-kneed, type-slinging son 


of asoup bone, Joe Simms! The slab-sided, 
slick-seribbling, punkin-subsidized scala- 
wag! I’ll learn him! IJ’ll show the oyster- 
supper-boosting, comp-grabbing, council- 
grafting, free-drinks deadhead a thing or 
two! He’ll need patent outsides as well 
as insides when I get through with him! 
“Considerable of a runt and scrawny in 
structure,” eh? Face like a chimpanzee, 
is it? And my own daughter reading it 
aloud, account of me having mislaid my 
specs! If I don’t jam that splayfooted, 
sticky-fingered faker into the wastebasket 
and wreck the office, I’m as big a liar as 
he is!’ 

““There, there!’ says Enrico; ‘you’ll 
feel better now, and there won’t be no need 
of a massacre. Joe means well, but he 
didn’t know that we’d be so sensitive about 
the personal looks of our discovery. He 
may have thought that folks would be more 
interested if they thought it was something 
horrible.’ 

“Am I a back number?’ shouts pa. 

““*Somebody’ll hear you if you holler 
thataway,’ says Enrico. ‘If you’re a back. 
number you’ve done mighty well for one 
afternoon’s work. You study on that a 
while and cool off,and I’ll go in and see 
Sedalia.’ 

“*So he went in to see Sedalia—went with 
a whoop and threw his hat up in the air and 
then stood with his arms open, waiting for 
her to run into them and nestle. Pretty 
soon he got tired of waiting and took a step 
toward her, but she flicked him back with 
the dish towel and backed that play with 
a cold, stony look that the petrified man 
couldn’t have beat. 

“We're agoing to have a little talk first,’ 
she says, pointing to a chair. ‘Pick up 
your hat and sit down there and behave. 
I’ve missed you something terrible and I’m 
so glad to see you again that I can’t hardly 
act proper, but I’m going to try. What’s 
this story I hear about you finding a pet- 
rified man?’ 

““This here is certainly a blow to me,’ 
says Enrico; ‘but I’ll tell you. You see 
there was some whitetail tracks leading out 
of the cafion and over toward Bitter Water, 
and as I was a-following ’em I seen some- 
thing sort of sticking up out of the ground, 
and my curiosity being excited ; 

““*T know all that by heart,’ Sedalia says 
calmly. ‘Now you tell me one thing: You 
say you dug up 

“The luckiest find I ever made in my 
life, excepting when I found you,’ says 
Enrico. ‘Pa and me has taken in close to 
ninety dollars already, and we'll double 
that to-morrow, and What for are 
you pointing your finger at me, honey?’ 

“*Who buried what you dug up?’ says 
honey. ‘You tell me that, Enrico Billings!’ 

““Darling,’ says Enrico, ‘I ain’t but 
twenty-five years old and you can’t expect 
me to be posted on what happened maybe 
twenty-five centuries ago. If it was some- 
thing halfway recent I might hunt up the 
undertaker and get you a list of the pall- 
bearers, but you’re asking too much.’ 

“*How much did pa pay you for his half 
interest, and where did he get the money?’ 
she goes on. 

**Sho!’ says Enrico; ‘ain’t pa and me 
partners? He furnished the wagon, come 
to that.’ 

““*What did pa use up two boxes of axle 
grease for a Sunday, and how did he get 
that plaster in his hair, and what were you 
men laughing about, and why did pa take 
a bath?’ 

“*Why, sweetheart, don’t you think pa 
would know without me guessing?’ says 
Enrico. ‘Why not ask pa?’ 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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Light on the Lens Business 


For the Consumer 


All the automobile lenses now on the market can 
be .roughly placed in two general groups. One 
diffuses light over a broad area. The other deflects 


or refracts it in a concentrated beam on the road. 


And the majority of these lenses cost from three _ 


and a half to six dollars. 


But here is a zew lens, the Sun-Ray, se//ing at 
$/.75—and combining all the advantages of both the 
diffusive and refractive types. 


It gives you a side diffusion of 168 degrees p/us a 


powerful refraction. It shows the road far ahead, 
and in addition makes it easy to see ditches, cross- 
roads, curves and signs. 


It has been carefully worked out, produced and 
tested under the personal supervision of capable 
illuminating engineers and lens experts. It meets 
the complicated /ega/ requirements of every state in the 
Union. It does everything a lens should do. 


Yet the Sun-Ray Lens costs only $1.75 a patr. 


Put Sun-Rays in your headlights today. ‘They are 
made to fit every make of car. Take the danger out 
of night driving. Further the courtesy of the road— 
and save money. 


Get Sun-Rays from your dealer or if he can’t 
supply you send direct to us enclosing $1.75 and 
tell us the make and model of your car together 
with the diameter of your present lens. We will 
send you a set of Sun-Rays by return mail. 


For the Dealer 


Dealers are snapping up this new Sun-Ray lens— 
and are selling it—because it is fundamentally righr in 
design and construction—and because it is, we believe, 
the first rea//y effective lens to sell at such a fw price. 


Thick triangular prisms on the mszde of the lens 
give wide side diffusion and greatly reduce glare 
without interfering with the effectiveness of the 
driving light. Horizontal prisms, also on the mszde, 
bend the light rays down, preventing waste light up 
in the air, and complying with the 42-inch laws. 


Think of the selling possibilities of an effective 
lens like this, at only $1.75 a pair. Think what a 
comprehensive market it reaches—a scientifically 
correct lens with new, startling and exclusive talking 
points, selling at $1.75 in every size. 


This opening announcement is just the beginning 
of a liberal national advertising campaign that will 
make Sun-Ray lenses known to motorists in every 
nook and corner of the country. It will simplify your 
selling problems. It will put extra profits in your 
pockets on a very small initial investment. 


Sun-Ray lenses fit every make of car, are easy to 
put on, and add greatly to the appearance of the 
headlights. Get in touch with us at once and get 
in on the ground floor. Non-glare laws are being 
passed in more cities and states all the time. Mo- 
torists must have lenses. They will éwy Sun- Rays. 
Write or wire today for our sales plans. 


THE PRISMOLITE COMPANY, 4th and Gay Streets, Columbus, Ohio 


$ 


The refractive type of lens sacrifices 
diffusive side lighting for a bright beam of 
light concentrated on the road. 


Every size for 


The diffusive lens gives wide side light- 
ing but its very construction precludes the 
possibility of a bright ‘‘ distance beam.’’ 


25c additional per set West of the Missouri River 


The Sun-Ray lens combines the advantages 
of both the diffusive and refractive types. 
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The 


Superfine 


ERE for the first time is a 
superfine car of moderate 
size—the Templar. 


Materials that characterize the 
Templar throughout have heretofore 
been used only in the big super- 
fine cars that sell for five thousand 
dollars or more. 

Such painstaking, intensively ac- 
curate workmanship throughout has 
gone into the big expensive cars 
only. 

Such careful attention to the de- 
tails of superior finish throughout 
has been confined to the big ex- 
pensive cars. 

Now for the first time in an Amer- 
ican built car, one may have mod- 
erate, economical size with the 
finest of everything that money and 
skill can produce. 

The Templar Car is built to such 
exacting standards, that it may be 
in keeping with the Templar Vitalic 
Top-Valve Motor. 

The Vitalic Top-Valve is the re- 
markable motor around which 
Templar ideals and the Templar 
enterprise have been formed. 

It is a small, compact four cylin- 
der motor with 33g x 514 inch cyl- 
inders or a total of only 197 cubic 
inches displacement—that, of 
course, means real fuel economy. 


First 
Small Car 


But this same small, compact 
motor develops 43. horsepower at 
2100 revolutions per minute. 

Top-Valves are completely en- 
closed and operate in an oil vapor— 
think what positive, quiet valve 
action this assures. 

The three-bearing crankshaft is 
integrally counterbalanced to such 
nicety that vibration is practically 
eliminated. 

The net result is a motor of in- 
tense liveliness, remarkable flexibil- 
ity and extraordinary power for its 
size—Templar built throughout. 

To appreciate what the Templar 
means, think of the very finest 
motor car you know anything 
about. 

The Templar is such a car on a 
smaller scale,—even to the easy rid- 
ing qualities. 

We are selecting Distributors and 
Dealers throughout the country, 
in keeping with the exceptional 
character of the Templar Car. 

Deliveries, in accordance with our 
production schedule now in full 
operation, will commence March 
first. 

Meantime the Templar Cars may 
be seen at the National Automo- 
bile Shows at New York and Chi- 
cago. 


The Templar Motors Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 
2000 Halstead Street, Lakewood 


Specifications 


Templar Vitalic Top-Valve Motor; 118-inch wheelbase; 32 x 4-inch 
Goodyear cord tires. Axles—Front, .35 carbon steel, steering knuckles 


and arms Chrome-Vanadium. 


ball bearings. 


differential, .05 nickel steel, Bock Bearings. 
Springs — half elliptic front and rear, Chrome-Va- 
nadium, bushed with “ Nigrum” oilless bearings. 
Transmission—Nickel steel gears, .40 carbon 
steel shaft operating on New Departure 
Choice of three 
standard colors 


Body Styles and Prices, F.O.B. Cleveland 


Five Passenger Touring. . . . $1985 
Four Passenger Touring . . . $1985 
Four Passenger Victoria-Elite . $2155 


Two Passenger Touring Roadster $2255 


Enclosed Bodies Custom-Built to 
suit purchaser. 


Rear, shafts Chrome -Vanadium, 


Vitalic 
Top - Valve 
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(Continued from Page 85) 

““*T have,’ she says. ‘So you’ve give up 
hard work and the plaster-of-Paris busi- 
ness?’ 

“*Why, no, pretty one!’ says Enrico. 
‘Whatever put that into your dear little 
head? Far from it and quite the contrary. 
The plaster business takes capital, though, 
and we’d just used up all the capital I had. 
We was just a-talking and wondering what 
we would do, when here this petrified man 
drops on us from a clear sky. By the time 
I’ve taken him round a while we’ll have 
capital to start the plaster business just 
a-whooping. I reckon I’ll start out about 
Tuesday and work the hills camps and 
towns.’ 

“Sedalia got up and walked over to her 
bedroom. ‘I hope you’ll have a pleasant 
journey,’ she says. ‘Good-by!’ 

“She slipped into the bedroom and shut 
and locked the door. Enrico tried to talk 
to her through the keyhole, but the line 
seemed to be out of order and he got dis- 
couraged, and when pa came in and tried 
his hand at remonstrating, with equal poor 
luck, he gave up and went back to town. 

“Pa showed up at the drug store in time 
for the opening of business next morning 
and didn’t bring no glad tidings with him. 
Sedalia, seemed like, didn’t approve of the 
petrified man and hadn’t no idea of con- 
necting herself with him by marriage, and 
all bets based on that proposition was de- 
clared off. That was about the size and 
dimensions of it, pa said. ‘What’s more,’ 
says pa, ‘she won’t hear to me touring the 
hills with you, nor no other place. I reckon 
I'll have to be a silent partner in this here, 
Enrico.’ 

“Enrico said he’d talk it over with her 
that evening, and right away him and pa 
got too busy to pursue the subject. They 
had to go out to dinner one at a time while 
Billy Morgan spelled them, the rush was 
such; and at supper time a bunch of the 
boys from the Circle-Bar rode in, arriving 
simultaneous with five hand cars full of 
micks from the grading camp at the falls 
and a message to pa from Sedalia saying 
that she’d shut up the chickens and gone 
a-visiting for a few days with a neighbor and 
for him to feed the cat and there was bread 
enough to do him in the oven. 

«««She’ don’t say where she’s gone visit- 
ing,’ says Enrico. 

““*No,’ says pa. ‘It might be with Miss’ 
Gibson at Ash Creek, or it might be the 
- Wolcotts at Cascade, or the Lowdens on 
Coffee Flat—or anywheres. Wherever it is, 
it’s my notion that she won’t be back until 
this here show is out of town. These here 
fool women!’ 

“<Tjon’t say that,’ says Enrico. ‘Sedalia 
ain’t no fool—and that’s the trouble. She’s 
too high-minded and white-souled and 
tender-conscienced to understand business, 
that's all, bless her! What will we do now, 


““T reckon you’d better light out for the 
upper hills,’ says pa. ‘They say absence 
makes the heart grow fonder, and I can 
keep you posted while you’re gone. We'll 
have an evening performance here for the 
boys, and continuous to-morrow, and by 
that time Hermosilla will be about cleaned 
up. Anyway, we can make a return date 
for any small change we’ve missed.’ 

“*T don’t know,’ says Enrico. ‘They 
say out of sight, out of mind, and if Sedalia 
keeps set as she is —— Well, I guess I’ll 
take a chance and see what happens.’ 

“Several things happened. On Monday 
Enrico hired Lou Green and Sam Whitacre 
for assistant lecturers and_ticket-office 
clerks and, with the Petrified Pagan rolled 
up in a tarp in a brand-new wagon, hit the 
trail, acquiring capital as he went. Wed- 
nesday Sedalia got back from her visit and 
rolled up her sleeves to clean house after 
pa. Friday the Hatchet noted that Dick 
Wade had returned from his canvass of the 
Oelrichs Precinct and reported that accord- 
ing to conservative estimates a majority of 
no less than thirty votes would be rolled up 
for the Democratic ticket in Oelrichs alone. 
The same evening Dick sat on the porch of 
the M. E. Warren ranch and done his level 
best to make Miss Sedalia Warren like 
him. Taking it all round he seemed to be 
making a pretty tolerable good job of it. 
Anyway, pa got uneasy enough to join the 
merry group and turn the conversation to 
politics. When Dick finally went pa told 
daughter that he was ashamed of her. 

“Carrying on with a no-account office 
seeker!’ he says. 

“<That ain’t all,’ says Sedalia. ‘He’s an 
officeholder and an office getter, and he’s 

_agoing to be our next sheriff and a terror to 
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evildoers and frauds and such. I don’t 
know whether he’d let his wife’s relations 
stand between him and his sworn duty—if 
he had a wife—but from what he said I 
don’t believe he would.’ 

“*What did he say?’ asks pa. ‘Anything 
about the petrified man?’ 

““Nothing particular,’ says Sedalia. 
‘He’s got some sense; and when he seen 
the subject was unpleasant to me he dropped 
it. But I think he was real sorry that you 
was mixed up in it.’ 

“*Fluh!’ says the old man with a grin. 
‘I guess he is! Know how much Enrico 
took out of Buffalo Gap?’ 

““*T ain’t interested in Enrico,’ she says. 

“*You’ve changed your mind a heap,’ 
says pa. 

“*You’ve changed yours a heap about 
Dick,’ she says. ‘I don’t aim to be unduti- 
ful, but I wish you’d let Dick and me 
alone.’ 

“The way she said it, pa judged it best 
to say nothing, but he kept up a devil of a 
thinking. Next day he brought Sedalia a 
letter and a package from Enrico, but she 
didn’t open either of them—not while pa 
was round anyway. Along in the after- 
noon Dick made another call, but pa didn’t 
talk so violent as he had the day before, 
although he gave Dick to understand that 
he was too numerous, about as plain as a 
man can without saying much. All the 
same, he wrote to Enrico that Sedalia 
acted as if she was tickled to death to get 
his letter, and he allowed that she was 
weakening. 

“Enrico was at Rapid by that time, doing 
a land-office business and sending drafts to 
pa regular. Joe Simms, the Hatchet man, 
looking over his exchanges, seen that his 
piece about the Bitter Water Back Number 
was copied all over the territory, and even 
the Sioux City and Omaha papers had it in. 
The Sioux City Journal did mention the 
Cardiff Giant with insinuations, and The 
Fargo Argus joshed a considerable, but 
mostly the newspaper boys took a sort of 
pride in the find and gave it a good send-off, 
especially after Professor Thornby, of the 
School of Mines, come out in an interview 
and indorsed the Miocene theory to the 
extent of two columns. Enrico stayed quite 
a while in Rapid and then went on to Dead- 
wood, and the report he sent from there put 
a grin a foot wide under pa’s whiskers. 

“All the same, Dick Wade worried pa a 
heap. Dick hadn’t said nothing to him 
about Enrico, only to ask kind of particular 
when he was a-coming back. He seemed 
real anxious about that—but there wasn’t 
hardly a day that he didn’t get round to sit 
a while with Sedalia, and Sedalia wasn’t 
never too busy to give him a little time. En- 
rico kept a-writing to her steady, and there 
was most as many packages as letters 
from him, but she never let on to pa about 
them. Then came election, and Dick was 
elected sheriff. 

“Pa went to town to vote against him 
of course, and stopped over for the returns. 
Next morning he found another letter from 
Enrico in his pocket, that he’d overlooked 
in the excitement. Enrico was at Lead and 
allowed that there wasn’t no falling off in 
attendance—so far, and that the receipts 
was considerable over the expenditures. 
He mentioned that he had sent fifty dollars 
to Nels Brakke from Rapid and had just 
found out that Nels went on a big spree as 
soon as he got it, and then resigned from 
the foundry, observing that he had a soft 
snap and was going to work for Nels hence- 
forth. After which he had left town. 

““Then Enrico says: ‘ You keep on telling 
me that Sedalia is a-weakening, but I don’t 
see no signs of it. She don’t answer my 
letters, and if them little tricks I’ve been 
sending has found favor in her eyes I ain’t 
got no means of telling it. ve a big notion 
to take old Hard-pan back to Hermosilla 
for that return date right away, for I’m a 
heap easier financially than I am in my 
mind. What in thunder makes you think 
she’s weakening?’ 

“Pa put the letter back in his pocket and 
braced Sedalia. His hair was a-pulling con- 
siderable, but he made out to speak soft and 
gentle. ‘Little girl,’ he says, ‘what for 
don’t you write to poor Enrico and cheer 
him up afew? There he is, sad and lonely, 
long miles away, a-toiling and a-slaving to 
pile up money for you, a-writing to you 
every day and a-sending you fond.tokens 
of affection, and you don’t let out a grunt. 
Tain’t asking you to slop over or take 
back anything, but that boy’s big, warm 
heart is a-breaking, and the least you could 
do would be to act polite like a lady. Now 
ain’t it?’ 
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““*See here, pa!’ says Sedalia. ‘You can 
tell that poor, sad, lonely, broken-hearted 
partner of yours that he’s wasting postage, 
paper, wrappings and string sending letters 
and tokens of affection to me. I can use 
wood in the stove just as well, and get more 
heat. If he gets too lonesome with his petri- 
fied man mabbe he can dig up a petrified 
woman. By the way, I’m going riding with 
Dick Wade this afternoon and you may 
have to get your own supper.” 

“Pa didn’t say nothing to that in her 
hearing, but he put out for the barn, his 
mouth shut hard, his eyes popping, and his 
general complexion between a warm red 
and arich purple. He walked quick, but it 
was just as well the barn wasn’t no farther 
off. There was an innocent little calf 
a-standing chewing its cud in his line of 
march, and that calf caught a sight of pa’s 
face and gave one blat of terror and streaked 
for the Battle Mountain Range, sailing 
over a five-foot pole fence as if it wasn’t 
nothing but a line chalked on the ground. 
What pa said in the barn didn’t set fire to 
the fodder, but it would have sure made an 
insurance company nervous. Then he had 
a long spell of thinking, and asa _ result he 
wrote to Enrico that there wasn’t no need 
nor sense in him starting back as long as 
publie interest in prehistoric relics was 
unabated. 

“The reason I think she’s weakening is 
that I know blame well she is,’ he says. 
‘Just for one thing, to-day she made some 
remarks about you seeking the society of 
other women up there that looked like she 
was a-getting worried. I don’t say she ain’t 
mad yet, but she’ll get over that all the 
quicker if you stay away and quit writing.’ 

““A week later Jack Skinner, a well- 
known ranchman of Point-of-Rocks, Custer 
County, was a-riding after horses on French 
Creek when his horse stumbled on some- 
thing white sticking up out of the ground 
and throwed Mr. Skinner over his head. 
When he come to, Mr. Skinner investigated 
and found that the cause of the accident 
was the petrified remains of some antedi- 
luvian aborigine what had remained hidden 
for uncounted ages until this fortuitous 
chance happening brought it to light. Mr. 
N. Brakke, a mining man from the upper 
hills, was with Mr. Skinner at the time and 
helped dig up the ancient stiff, which is now 
on exhibition in Paul Klemman’s wareroom 
for twenty-five cents per exhib. 

“That was in the Custer Chronicle, 
where Joe Simms, the Hatchet man, seen it. 
Joe clipped out the piece, but he didn’t 
print it, and he kept his mouth shut about 
it. He didn’t say nothing when, soon after 
that, a prominent sod-buster, of Vermil- 
ion, while digging a well, struck his pick 
into what proved to be the shoulderblade 
of a lapidified human form that a Swedish 
scientist by the name of Brakke pronounced 
a genuine antique. All Joe done was to 
grin and paste the clippings in the back of 
his daybook. 

“Pa still kept watch faithful, but what 
he seen of Sedalia and Dick didn’t put no 
flesh on his bones. Every time he men- 
tioned anything about Enrico, the girl 
would talk about Dick Wade; and she’d 
talk about Dick Wade if he didn’t mention 
Enrico. The way she primped for Dick was 
as sinful as it was unnecessary, and about 
an hour before Dick come—and he was 
coming tolerable regular—she’d act as 
restless as a pea in a skillet and look out of 
the window every twenty seconds or so to 
see if he wasn’t looming on the horizon. 

“Finally pa concluded that he’d watch 
the horizon some himself, and as soon as 
Dick loomed pa aimed a little to the right 
and low and cut loose. Dick stopped short. 
Pa whanged away again and knocked up 
the dust about six inches to the left. Dick 
hollered something, but pa couldn’t hear 
just what he said. What Dick heard next 
was a loud humming noise right over his 
head, and he judged it best to turn his horse 
round and go back to town. Not that he 
was scared—he wasn’t naturally scary, 
Dick wasn’t; but he had awful good sense 
about some things. Pa chuckled to him- 
self and, leaving the old gun cached in the 
plum bushes, he went back to the house 
and found Sedalia putting on her best hat. 

““*Where are you going, girl?’ he asks. 

““T’m going to town,’ says Sedalia, 
‘where it will be safe for folks to see me,’ 
she says. ‘I’m free, white and sweet nine- 
teen; and I claim I can pick my company 
without the aid or consent of any parent 
whatever. A girl may be good-looking and 
attractive, which I don’t say I’m not, but 
I don’t want any handicap of being known 
as a death risk at five hundred yards.’ 
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“Don’t talk foolish, girl, and don’t drive 
your old father to extreme measures,’ 
says pa. 

“T’ll drive myself—or I’ll ride Patsy,’ 
says she. 

“*Well, I'll drive you in,’ says pa, and he 
hikes out to the barn and turns her Patsy 
horse and one of the team horses loose on 
the range. Then he climbs the only other 
horse there was left and put out for town 
himself. ‘By gosh!’ he says; ‘I’ve got to 
get Enrico back if he has to leave a thou- 
sand dollars a day receipts. Here’s where I 
burn the wires between this and Central 
City, and if I can’t keep Dick stood off till 
the boy gets here I’ll buy a couple more 
boxes of axle grease and eat ’em.’ 

“He didn’t do no telegraphing, though, 
as it happened. About the first person he 
seen in town was Dick Wade. Dick didn’t 
make no move, forward or back, but waited 
for him to come up. ‘Howdy, Dick!’ says 
pa. ‘Why don’t you come to see us?’ 

“*T figure on doing so, as soon as the 
road is open,’ says Dick. ‘I left my opener 
at home the last time, but I don’t aim to be 
so forgetful the next time,’ he says. ‘How 
are you feeling, Mr. Warren?’ 

“Poorly, sir, poorly!’ says pa. ‘My 
right eye is a-troubling me and my hand and 
arm ain’t so steady as I could wish. They’ll 
improve though. Yes, they’ll improve, all 
right. Health is a great thing, Dick. Al- 
ways take care of your health and keep out 
of unhealthy places.’ 

““That’s good advice,’ says Dick. ‘Jails 
is generally conceded to be unhealthy, but 
some folks don’t seem to care whether they 
keep out of jail or not. How is Miss 
Sedalia?’ 

“*“Sort of out of sorts,’ says pa. ‘I guess 
she'll be all right pretty soon though. En- 
rico Billings is a-coming back. She ain’t 
been like the same girl since he went.’ 

“Dick pricked up his ears. ‘Coming back, 
is he?’ says he. ‘When do you expect him?’ 

adh Why, most any minute,’ says pa. ‘You 
see 

“He stopped short. There come a squeal 
of brakes from the grade the other side of 
the creek, and here was a covered wagon 
a-sliding down to the bridge with BITTER 
WATER PETRIFIED MAN in big letters 
along the canvas! 

““By gosh!’ says pa, slapping his leg; 
‘there’s Enrico now!’ 

“Pa set off hotfoot for the bridge, and 
Dick Wade watched him for a minute and 
then struck off down the street and went 
into Doc Minnifer’s office. Doe was busy 
with a patient, so Dick sat down in the 
waiting room and waited, with one eye on 
Billy Morgan’s drug store, which he could 
see from the window. Pretty soon the 
covered wagon drove up to Billy’s side door 
and Enrico and pa and Billy and a couple 
of other men lifted out something long and 
hefty rolled up in a tarpoleon, and carried 
it in. Dick Wade grinned and licked his 
lips. Then he rolled him a cigarette and 
continued to wait. 

“Ten minutes from that, Enrico and pa 
come out of the drug store together. 

“*T tell you I was just agoing to tele- 
graph you,’ says pa. ‘I ain’t to blame. I 
allowed she was letting him come round 
just out of pastime.’ 

“*Sure!’ says Enrico, kind of sarcastic. 
‘It would have been a pity to have took my 
mind off of business when I was doing so 
well. I’m glad I got that note. Whoever 
it was wrote it was a friend of mine.’ 

““What did it say?’ asks pa. 

“*& plenty!’ says Enrico. ‘Just that un- 
less I thought more of my stone man than 
I did of my flesh-and-blood girl I’d better 
hustle back afore Dick Wade got her.’ 

“**T wish I knew who wrote it,’ says pa. 
‘I’d sure make the no-name, black-hand 
backbiter hard to resuscitate. It’s a lie! 
I don’t say that shooting at Dick was good 
policy, but as soon as I seen I’d made a 
mistake and there was a chance of anything 
happening I sent for you—or I was agoing 
to. That’s no lie.’ 

“They was just passing the Hatchet 
office and Joe Simms rapped on the window 
and beckoned hard for them to come in. 
Enrico shook his head, but Joe made more 
signs, so he went in, pa trailing along after. 
‘I’m in a rush, Joe,’ says Enrico. ‘I’ll look 
in again later on.’ 

“*T won’t keep you a minute,’ says Joe. 
‘IT seen you only just come in a little while 
ago, so it’s likely you don’t know about all 
your brother capitalists and big bugs that’s 
just arrived on a special car from Chicago 
with the V. P., the G. P. A., the G. F. A. 
and other prominent initials of the F. E.’ 

(Concluded on Page 93) 
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The Clydesdale motor truck has met the harshest tests 
of all time—the tests of the great European war—and has 
conguered. Nearly three years ago this truck, which 
was efficiently performing its peaceful duties here, was 
selected for war service in Europe. 


The keenest engineering minds of France, England 
and America met and in joint conference made certain 
changes in its construction to enable it to meet better the 
super-strains of war service. Asa result it now embodies 
the best practices of these three nations—combining the 
refinements of European design with the advantages of 
American manufacturing methods. 


Production was rushed and hundreds of trucks have 
been sent abroad. Continuous repeat orders are eloquent 
evidence of the service the Clydesdale is rendering. It 
has been tested in the crucible of war—and found fit. It 
has satisfied the most critical group of men in the world 
—the army truck drivers of the Allies. 


But traffic managers in this country are egual/y enthust- 
astic over its performance in jpeaceful commerce. ‘The 
Clydesdale embodies important and exclusive features — 
features that have proved their value in both war and peace. 


Prominent among them is the Krebs Patented Auto- 
matic Controller. This device is not an ordinary governor, 
but an exclusive patented attachment that practically acts as 
a second driver. 


It maintains any speed—up hill or down, and positively 
prevents engine racing. This feature alone effects a tre- 
mendous saving in the life of your entire truck. It also 


enables a comparatively inexperienced man to handle the 
Clydesdale efficiently. 


MOTOR (um TRUCKS 
mi : 


Tested in the Crucible of War—and Found Fit 


Another exclusive feature is the Clydesdale radiator, 
patterned after the famous London General Omnibus 
radiator—with a tremendous cooling surface of plain 
standard copper tubing. It is mounted on the chassis 
frame on double-acting springs, eliminating all excessive 
jarring and vibration. 


Clydesdale transmission has four speeds, giving greater 
power and flexibility. Final drive is through worm-gear. 


The Clydesdale deep, pressed steel frame is heavily 
cross braced, giving ample strength for any emergency. 
A rugged four cylinder L head motor supplies an abun- 
dance of power with a minimum expenditure of fuel. 
The drive is taken through substantial radius rods. 
Long chrome vanadium springs give perfect suspension, 
and all suspension pins are ground accurately to size and 
operate in bronze bushings. 


Each detail of construction is an index to the strength 
of the entire truck—a strength that has enabled the 
Clydesdale to win its spurs under conditions far harsher 
than you will ever impose upon it. 


The Clydesdale line is comp/ete, ranging in capacity up 
to five tons. Ask our dealer to call and demonstrate. 


Motor Car Merchants 


The Clydesdale line offers you the greatest selling oppor- 
tunity in the entire commercial car field. Just now particularly, 
you can greatly increase your business with very little additional 
capital by taking on the Clydesdale line. We are anxious to add 
the right type of merchants to our selling organization. If you 
think you can qualify and want a permanent proposition, write 
or wire us at once. 


The Clyde Cars Co., Clyde, Ohio 
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Double Cable-Base> 


Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Thousands of Cars in the United States Are 
Equipped With Federal Tires 


Thousands of people in the United 
States use only Federal Tires because 
the Federal is the one and only one 
which offers these perfected improve- 
ments that prolong service and lessen 
cost. 

Unstretchable steel cables in each base 
of Federal Tires anchor them so 
firmly to the rim that— 

They cannot possibly rock, shift or 
slip off. 


The tube cannot be pinched under the 
base against the rim. Rim-cut is 
eliminated absolutely. 


Also blow-outs just above the rim are 
prevented. 

This exclusive feature also permits use 
of a soft, flexible bead filler. The 
common variety of hard, sharp- 


pointed bead fillers cuts and grinds 
into the fabric. 


Not so with Federal Tires! 


In addition, Federal Tires have a heap- 
ing measure more of superior ad- 
vantages that contribute to their 
longer wear, safety and ultimate 
economy — 

Such as perfect fabric tension and bal- 
ance of materials! 

Two scientific tapered non-skid treads 
are optional. 

They wear evenly and maintain a uni- 
form pressure against the tire’s car- 
cass. 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 
Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries, Motorcycle, Bicycle and Carriage Tires, Rubber Heels, 
Fibre Soles, Horse Shoe Pads, Rubber Matting and Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Remember, these exclusive features are 
found only in Federal Tires. That is 
why thousands upon thousands of 
people are using only Federal Tires. 


In addition to our non-skid Rugged 
(white) and Traffik (black) is our 
Cord (black)—all three with the ex- 
clusive Double Cable Base. 


Let your Federal Dealer explain the 
many vital advantages of Federal 
construction—it willsave you money! 


(Concluded from Page 89) 

“*T didn’t hear of it,’ says Enrico. 
‘Much obliged for informing me. Tell ’em 
I’m sorry I was too busy to see ’em and I 
hope they’ll make themselves at home. 
See you later.’ 

“Sit down, dog-gone you!’ says Joe. 
‘Give me time to say a word. The whole 
gang is in the Eagle-Bird clubroom right 
now, and I want to take you over and in- 
troduce you. I’m on the entertainment 
committee and I want to entertain them 
with a private view of your Paleozoic 
Piute.’ 

' “"See here, Joe Simms,’ says pa, break- 
ing in, ‘a joke’s a joke and I can take one 
with the next fellow, but when you get to 
talking about Piutes, with personal applica- 
popes! I'll be gol-swizzled if 

**Pa,’ says Enrico, ‘you take a tumble 
to yourself and hush. Joe didn’t mean 
nothing personal, and you’re delaying the 

ame.’ 

“*What’s devouring him?’ asks Joe. 
“Well, anyway, it’s up to us to show these 
gentlemen our manufactures and industries 
and enterprises, and you’ve brought back 
yours right in the nick of time before such 
is a common spectacle and 
_ “Enrico interrupts him. ‘What do you 
mean by ‘‘manufactures”’ and ‘common 
spectacles’”’?’ says he. 

“*T thought you was keeping posted on 
the market,’ says Joe. ‘Up to date there’s 
about eighteen perfectly preserved petrified 
persons been discovered, and more a- 
coming. It’s got so a rancher can’t ride out 
after stock nowheres without his horse 
kicking against a petrified shoulder blade 
or something, and if he digs a well it’s an 
even break whether he strikes water or a 
remarkable object of scientific interest. 
Look over them clippings, and while you’re 
doing that I’ll go and tell the crowd. Over 
at the drug store, ain’t it?’ 

“Without waiting for an answer Joe 
lit out for the Eagle-Bird clubroom. Pa 
sat with his jaw sagging while Enrico run 
his eye through the notices of discoveries. 

“*Well,’ says Enrico at last, ‘I’m agoing 
to see Sedalia. It looks as if there were a lot 
of fake fossils being exhumed and as if that 
‘squarehead, Nels Brakke, was largely re- 
sponsible for the outrageous fraud on a 
credulous public. But we'll talk that over. 

’ You can go up to Billy Morgan’s and do the 
honors if you want. I’m agoing to see 
Sedalia before Dick Wade 

““Enrico Billings in there?’ somebody 
hollers. The next thing in busts Billy 

Morgan panting for breath and with the 
sweat rolling down his red face. 

_ “*Enrico,’ says he, ‘that blamed sap- 
head, Dick Wade, is a-holding an inquest on 
your petrified man and I reckon it will be a 
pious idea for you to attend as a witness.’ 


“Tt seemed like that about a minute 
after Enrico and pa had left the drug store 
Dick Wade and Doc Minnifer arrived 
there, looking mighty important. ‘Billy,’ 
says Dick, 
notice, as duly elected and qualified and 
holding-over coroner of this here county, 
that you have here on these premises the 
corpse delicti of a person to the deponent 
unknown, the cause of whose decease is also 
unknown, and which was found by one 

“Enrico Billings within the borders and ju- 
risdiction of the county aforesaid. Me and 
doe are here, ex officio, to view the said 
remains and to take such steps as we 
may deem necessary. In the back room, 
ain’t it?’ 

““Tt’s in the back room, but I don’t know 
about you seeing it right now,’ says Billy. 
‘Enrico and Old Man Warren didn’t figure 

-on opening the show until to-morrow. 
Better wait until one of them gets back. I 
guéss it will be all right then.’ 

**Billy,’ says Wade, ‘this here is the law, 
and don’t you monkey with the law or put 
no obstructions in its way. We are agoing 
to sit on these remains right now—not 
to-morrow nor yet ten minutes from now.’ 

“*You want to sit as bad as a broody 
hen,’ says Billy. ‘What do you figure on 
hatching?’ 

“*Never you mind!’ says Dick. ‘You 
remember I’m coroner until I’m inaugu- 
rated sheriff in March. Stand aside, Billy! 
Come on, doc!’ 

“He pushed past Billy, and doc fol- 
lowed him into the back room, where the 
petrified man was reposing on a platform 
that had been built for it. Dick pulled the 
tarpoleon off it, at the same time removing 
his hat, and doc took his old lid off likewise. 
It was sure a solemn-looking object. In life 
it might have been a man of about five foot 
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nothing much, with thin, knobby legs and 
arms and kind of humped-shouldered. Its 
features were sort of doubtful, but you 
could easy make ’em out, and the chin was 
long, like there was kind of whiskers on it. 
It laid sidewise and one knee was a little 
drawed up. All over, it was kind of rough- 
skinned and stained greenish here and 
there. Billy Morgan pointed out the toe- 
nails and finger nails, which was real 
distinct, except on one hand. 

‘‘He looks natural, don’t he?’ 
Billy. 

““T suppose there ain’t no doubt of him 
being dead, doc?’ says Dick Wade. 

“Doc tried to dig his thumb into an arm. 
aa guess the ordinary tests ain’t to be relied 
on,’ he says. ‘All the same I wouldn’t hesi- 
tate to say that he was totally defunct; in 
fact, I’d stake my professional reputation 
on it. The rigor mortis i is unmistakable.’ 
~ “*Tn that case we’ve got to find out what 
done it,’ says Wade. ‘There’s a dent in his 
cabeza that seems to point to foul play, but 
he’s badly pitted and it might be smallpox. 
We hadn’t ought to take chances of an 
epidemic of pmallpox in this community, 
had we, doc?’ 

“Doe clawed his whiskers. ‘Hard to tell 
what, it is without an autopsy,’ he said. 

“The way his leg is drawed up and his hand 
pressed to his abdomen is Symptomatic of 
cholera,’ he says. ‘It might be Asiatic 
cholera. There ain’t no doubt that the 
original settlers in this here continent was 
Asiatics.’ 

“*Kutopsy goes then!’ says Dick, pulling 
a stone hammer from under his coat. ‘We 
can call a jury after it’s over.’ 

“Billy Morgan tried to stop the proceed- 
ings there, but he seen he wasn’t going to 
succeed, so he started after Enrico. Dick 
hauled off and brought down the hammer 
with a whack and then dropped it and held 
his elbow. 

““*Well!l’ he says. 
hard citizen!’ 

“He shook the feeling back to his arm 
and then picked up the hammer again and 
started in more cautious. In five minutes 
he had the limbs amputated and a cross sec- 
tion of the cholera district exposed.. From 
that on the dissection was tolerably easy, 
but there was several.pieces considerable 
larger than a walnut left of the subject 
when Enrico and pa came busting in some- 
thing like Yellow Creek the time the big 
dam gave way. 

“Mnrico was first, and he struck Dick 
Wade with a seventy-five-mile velocity and 
a pressure of a hundred pounds to the 
square inch. Dick landed on a carboy of 
wood alcohol, and he claimed: afterward 
that it was the fumes that really knocked 
him out. Doc Minnifer was standing back 
laughing his old fat head off when pa pasted 
him, and doc’s face hurt him too bad to 
even smile for close on to three months 
after. For the time being his sense of humor 
was nothing but a gory pulp. Wade got to 
his feet and swung the stone hammer, but 
unfortunately for him he missed his lick, 
and Enrico hit him with great force and 
violence, not to speak of celerity, about 
twenty-eight times, three of the times 
while Dick was in a nearly perpendicular 
position and the rest while he was more or 
less horizontal. Doc Minnifer got the side 
door open by that time and went out with- 
out troubling to close it behind him, with 
pa a close second. Dick Wade went out the 
same way, but with Enrico’s able assist- 
ance, and he lit similar to a sack of oats. 
Considering the amount of action and the 
results, it was about the rapidest ruction on 
record. 

“When it was over, Enrico sat down on 
the platform, sort of slumped, and gazed 
mournfully at the fragments of his hopes. 
Then he looked up and seen that the end of 
the room nearest the prescription case was 
all jammed up with a hushed and awe- 
struck mob of witnesses in tailor-made 
clothes, many of them wearing side whisk- 
ers and diamonds and other evidences of 
wealth. Joe Simms, the Hatchet man, was 
on the edge of the herd and he stepped 
forward. 

“*T brought these here gentlemen to see 
your justly celebrated petrified man, Mr. 
Billings,’ he says. 

“«There he is,’ says Enrico sadly, wav- 
ing his hand at the litter. ‘Help yourselves, 
gentlemen! Take some of him along as 
souvenirs if you care to; but if you'll excuse 
me I want to think.’ 

“He rested his chin on his hands and for- 
got them while they crowded round and 
Billy Morgan and pa explained things. 
After a while somebody touched him on the 
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shoulder. It was the V. P. of the F. E., a 
kind gentleman with a white waistcoat 
draped with half a yard of gold watch chain. 

‘Sir,’ says the V. P., ‘I want to ex- 
press my sympathy and at the same time 
congratulate you on your efficiency as a 
double-handed pivot-action scrapper. I 
should be proud to shake hands with you.’ 

““Tjon’t mention it,’ says Enrico wea- 
rily. ‘You’re welcome any time.’ He gave 
the V. P. a limp hand and then dropped his 
chin and went on thinking. After a while 
there was another touch on his shoulder. 
This time it was a lean gent with eyeglasses, 
who was holding a piece of the bohunkus’ 
left ear in his hand. ‘Excuse me,’ says this 
one. ‘My name is Westerman—Henry 
Westerman, of the Westerman Hard Plas- 
ter Company, in Omaha. My curiosity is 
excited 

““*So was mine,’ says Enrico with a sigh. 
‘That’s how it all begun.’ 

i by the composition of this here,’ 
says Mr. Westerman. ‘I’ve just took the 
liberty of pounding a bit of it up,’ he says. 
‘If you can give me any information re- 
garding the same it might. be worth your 
while.’ 

“““Tt was discovered near the south fork 
of Bitter Water,’ says Enrico in a sort of 
dreamy voice. ‘I happened to see some- 
thing sticking up out of the ground and, my 
curiosity being excited 7 

““Just so—exactly!’ says Mr. Wester- 
man. ‘That part of it is all right. Now 
isn’t there some quiet place you and me can 
go to and talk plain and confidential? This 
may mean business.’ 

“Enrico looked at him and seemed to 
come to life all of a sudden. ‘Wait a 
moment,’ he says, and went over and spoke 
to pa. Then he came back to Westerman. 
‘Allright,’ says he. ‘I guess I can spare you 
half an hour just as well as not.’ 

“Tt took considerably more than an hour, 
the way it turned out, for Enrico and this 
Eastern party to do their talking; and after 
they was through Enrico found he had 
some more business to attend to, so that he 
didn’t get to see Sedalia that night after 
all. All the same, he was round to Old 
Man Warren’s reasonably early in the 
morning. Pa wasn’t nowhere round, but he 
found Sedalia in the kitchen, where she was 
singing a happy little song and finishing up 
the breakfast dishes with her back turned 
toward him. 

“She didn’t look round when she heard 
his step. ‘Sit down, Dick!’ she says. ‘Ill 
be through in a minute.’ 

***Tick ain’t able to come this morning,’ 
says Enrico. ‘He’s sort of indisposed. I’ll 
sit down and wait for you though.’ 

“She turned round sharp at this. ‘Oh, 
it’s you!’ she says with a raise of her eye- 
brows and aforty-below tone of voice. ‘How 
do you do, Mr. Billings? I’m sorry, but 
pa is out hunting a calf that got away. If 
there’s any word you'd like to leave : 

““*T’l] be here when he gets back, thank 
you, Miss Sedalia,’ says Enrico, mighty 
sober and polite; ‘but what I come here for, 
special, not counting a business engage- 
ment that I’ve got with an Eastern gentle- 
man, is to tell you that I’m through with 
petrified men for keeps. As betwixt a petri- 
fied man and a flesh-and-blood angel there 
ain’t but one choice possible for me. I 
don’t want you to think I don’t appreciate 
strictly honorable sentiments, such as a 
noble-minded lady like you that ain’t had 
no business experience would naturally 
entertain, and I own up that I done wrong 
to do what I done. Two thousand five 
hundred dollars clear of expenses ain’t no 
excuse, but now I see plain how you feel 
about it I’ve quit.’ 

“Was you threatened with arrest up in 
the hills if you didn’t?’ asks Sedalia. 

*“*T was not,’ says Enrico. ‘I was doing 
right well there. Nobody ever catched me 
lying flat-footed, and that’s the truth. I 
came back account of you. “I'll humbly 
ask her to forgive me,”’ I says to myself. 
I don’t deny that Dick Wade held an in- 
quest on our stock in trade yesterday and 
smashed it up to smithereens with a stone 
hammer, but my intentions was to get shut 
of it anyway.’ 

*“*Oh!’ says Sedalia. Just ‘Oh!’ was all 
she said for a moment, but she put the end 
of her thumb between her teeth and seemed 
to study on that information. ‘You say 
Dick is indisposed?’ she says. 

““«Sort of under the weather,’ says En- 
rico. ‘You must have been disappointed,’ 
he says. 

owell, not exactly,’ says Sedalia. 
“You see, T knew it was you. You got back 
yesterday, didn’t you? I know you did, 
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from the way pa acted. Anything more 
you want to own up to, Enrico?’ 

““That petrified man was artificial,’ says 
Enrico. ‘We made him out in the shed. It 
was a kind of a casting of pa. We greased 
pa and put him into what they call a flask— 
which was reverse English from the way pa 
has always used flasks. Then we packed 
sand round him and got his impression in 
two sections. That Swede was a molder, 
and he done the fine work. That’s the whole 
truth of it.’ 

“Anyway, you came back,’ says Sedalia. 
She lifted up her eyes sort of bashful and 
blushed all over her face and neck. ‘You 
must have started the minute you got that 
anonymous letter,’ she says. 

““She made a jump and tried to get away 
the moment she said it, but Enrico caught 
her, and after a furious struggle that was 
prolonged for as much as half a second she 
gave in, and the conversation wasn’t re- 
newed for considerable of a while. 

“Finally, though, Sedalia got her fingers 
twisted with a good holt in Enrico’s hair 
and squirmed part ways out of his embrace. 
“You coot!’ she says. ‘Why didn’t you tell 
me about it from the start? Of course I’m 
noble-minded, but I hope I’ve got some 
sense, and I guess you gave everybody the 
worth of their money. If I hadn’t guessed 
about what you’d done I’d have give fifty 
cents to have seen it myself.’ 

“She gave his head a shake and went on: 
‘Another thing, I meant to make you into 
a wealthy and respected citizen myself, and 
you go to work and take the job into your 
own hands without telling me. Ain’t you 
ashamed? And Dick Wade coming round 
all the time while you was gone didn’t make 
a particle of difference to you! You stay 
away just the same, no matter what I do. 
Didn’t pa tell you how I was carrying on 
with him? I don’t care; you came when 
you thought you had to. But why did you 
wait until this morning to come and apolo- 
gize? I suppose you half killed poor Dick 
Wade. I hope you did.’ 

““* Honey,’ says Enrico, ‘you sure make a 
high score when you start guessing, but you 
won’t have to guess from this out. Seems 
like I’ve got the only mountain of some sort 
of silicate sand in the whole round world on 
that claim of mine over the ridge, and that 
sand is the only thing that you can mix up 
with gypsum plaster in a certain way to 
make a certain first-class, number-one kind 
of cement that’s in extra demand. I didn’t 
come last night because I had to file on that 
claim right away to cinch it. In an hour 
from now I expect a gentleman to look over 
that sand mountain and pa’s gypsum de- 
posits, and six months from now you won’t 
be able to see the ranch for the solid tracks 
and gypsum factories on it. Didn’t I tell 
you I was going into the plaster business?’ 

“He looked at his watch and stuffed it 
back into his vest pocket in a hurry. 
‘Honey,’ says he, ‘let’s make the most of 
that hour.’ 


““And I reckon that’s about all,’’ con- 
cluded the old bullwhacker. ‘‘Of course 
folks don’t stop living after they get mar- 
ried; but shucks! who cares? They make 
the most of their hour, and then the busi- 
ness engagement comes along and grabs 
?em, and we sort of lose interest. Enrico got 
his sidetracks and his plaster factory, and 
back there in Omaha he’s reaching out and 
getting more things all the time. Sedalia 
has got about everything she can think of 
wanting, I guess; but I doubt if them sixty 
golden minutes set with thirty-six hundred 
diamond seconds that Westerman busted 
into wasn’t more satisfactory than any times 
they’ve had since. They got rich.” 

“Well, that’s a right instructive story,” 
said the Bar-T boy, throwing his skull up 
in the air and catching it. ‘‘It goes to show 
that this here is a world of deceit and skin 
games.’ 

The stock tender made a movement of 
decided impatience. “Let up on that!” 
he snarled. ‘‘ You may not know that there 
was an Jowa family massacred by the 
Indians near Medicine Butte in ’79, and 
anyway human relics ain’t to play ball with. 
Give that here!” 

‘Wait a minute and don’t get worked 
up!” said the Bar-T boy, waving him off. 
He thumbed a cigarette paper from a book 
that he drew from his pocket and then 
snapped back the upper section of theskull’s 
frontal and parietal bones, disclosing a neat 
cavity filled with tobacco. 

“Paper ma-shay,” he said with a grin. 
“A cigar drummer gave it to me in the 
agency store yesterday. I thought you old 
suckers would bite, sooner or later.” 
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Glassware for all kinds of 
illumination and for indus- 
trial and: scientific purposes. 
Complete lighting fixtures. 
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America’s Most Successful Lens 
Because It Ends Headlight Perils! 


Are you breaking the law? 


Are you endangering your 
safety and that of others by 
using inferior lenses that diffuse 
light or inflict a blinding glare? 


Stop it before it is too late! 


Put this lens with the exclu- 
sive green glass visor on your 
car. ‘It is legal, safer and more 
efficient. It complies equally 
well with laws from the state 
of Washington to New York. 


Directions with every pair 
explain how lamps can be ad- 
justed so as to get the exact 
range of light required by dif- 
ferent state laws. 


_ Four years were devoted to 
its scientific perfection by world- 
famed lens experts. No other 


lensis backed by the same world- 
wide lens experience, facilities, 
and resources. 


Why not have the most effi- 
cient lens on your car? 


It avoids wasted light in the 
air; does not dangerously 
weaken light in order to evade 
the law and neither offends nor 
imperils others by blinding 
glare. 

The green glass visor distin- 
guishes the Macbeth Jens. It 
is the final touch of style as well 
as of efficiency. 

Allupward raysare re-directed 
down to the road—avoiding 
wasted light and dangerous glare. 

The front surface of the lens 
is divided into five horizontal 


Price per pair $5 


prisms—each inclines at an an- 
gle determined with scientific 
accuracy. 


These prisms re-direct and 
bend the rays of light at the 
correct angle to give a long light 
and concentrated brilliance on 
the road. 


All the light, therefore, is 
used rvight—right on the road 
where you need it. 


The concave recesses in thé 
back of the lens spread the light 
laterally, thus providing the 
very essential side lighting for 
turning corners. 


In order to get the full bene- 
fit of your light with complete 
safety, do not delay, get Mac- 
beth Lenses! 


Denver and West $5.50 Canada $6 Winnipeg and West $6.50 


Macbeth lenses are for sale by leading jobbers, accessory dealers and garages everywhere. 
: If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Pittsburgh _ 


Cae 
Branch Offices in: Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; ‘San Francisco; Sti Louisa 2 yer ie 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Lid., Toronto, Canada. 
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BN, 


Four-passenger Spor-tour 


*1585 


Series ‘‘R''—Five-passenger Touring Car, 
with two auxiliary seats, $1585 
Five-passenger Convertible Sedan, with two 
auxiliary seats, $1785 
Series ‘‘O"'—Four-passenger Clubster, $1385 
and Four-passenger Convertible Coupé, $1545 

Wire wheels $100 extra on all models 


All prices f. 0. b. factory and subject 
to change bess oe 


MINUTE MAN 


— — 


SIX — 


‘The Climax of Sport Types 


T STANDS OUT as clean-cut 

and distinctive as an army officer 
in a group of civilians. 

Being affiliated with a whole 
chain of factories devoted exclu- 
sively to manufacturing automobile 
parts, Lexington has greater re- 
sources and wider latitude in which 
to express public demand. 


Also— Lexington has avoided the 
error of trying to combine a regula- 
tion touring car and sport model. 

This Spor-tour is a specialized 
model. It is powerful, speedy, and 
nimble in action—as adequate in its 
mechanical prowess and éasy-riding 
accommodations as it is strikingly 
different in body appearance. 


The sides are high and beveled— 
a new treatment. You sink deep 
into the body in seats that are 
tilted at a rakish angle. 

The improved chassis is the same 
as the new Lexington Minute Man 
Six Touring Car. It has the motor 
dead gas cannot choke. Our exclu- 
sive Moore Multiple ExhaustSystem 


Lexington Motor Company, Mfrs., Connersville, Ind., U. S. A. 


develops more power, combined 
with substantial saving in fuel. 

The pressure of your little finger 
will operate the emergency brake. 

Only because of Lexington’s 
unique chain of allied factories is it 
possible for us to specialize upon 
this type of car and give this greater 
value at such moderate cost. 


Frenchwoman who works with her hands 
are not quite so sensitive as yours. She 
not only sees salvation for a great many of 
the soiled shoes but a highly satisfactory 
rate of compensation for herself in the sal- 
vaging. These sorters have nimble fingers 
and keen eyes. In a second they decide 
what shoes are fit for service again and 
what ones—usually those with bad uppers— 
must be discarded. If one shoe of a pair is 
unfit for further use the other is saved, and 
since the sizes are standardized it is linked 
up with another odd one and the two go on 
their way of service. 

Shoe reclamation, as you may well imag- 
ine, is not fragrant. But the Frenchwomen 
and their sisters in the London factory 
buck up to the job with great fortitude. It 
is all part of the day’s work. 

The shoes go through a_ systematic 
process of overhauling. One group of 
women clean the rough mud from the out- 
side, clear out all the foreign matter inside 
and plunge them into great tanks of hot 
water mixed with carbolic acid. Following 
this bath they are scrubbed thoroughly, 
after which they are dried out on racks and 
coated with warm castor oil. They then 
pass to a group of amazons, chosen for their 
physical strength, who put the boots on iron 
lasts and tear off the old soles and heels. 
The shoes are now sorted out into sizes by 
pairs, enter the domain of another group, 
who tack on temporarily the correct sized 
sole before it is permanently nailed on by 
machine. The heel-tipping, toe-plating 
and hobnailing—these army shoes must be 
like iron—are done by hand. 

Every shoe salvaged is blocked for sev- 
eral hours so as to guarantee the exact size. 
After these blocks or lasts are removed the 
heels are inked, the size is stamped on the 
sole, the boot is again oiled and goes into 
the store ready to be requisitioned. Like 
the leather jerkins salvaged in Paris these 
repaired shoes are more popular with the 
soldiers than new ones, for the simple rea- 
son that they are broken in for wear and 
never pinch the feet. 

So much for the uppers that can stand 
new soles and heels. What becomes of the 
uppers that are frayed and torn? Once 
more Scotch thrift has come to the fore 
and saved the day. When the French shoe- 
salvage shop was first inaugurated all the 
damaged uppers were discarded. One day 
a young Aberdeen sergeant, wounded at 
Mons and who was still standing by the 
colors by acting as foreman in the shoe 
shop, decided that these uppers should be 
saved. Almost on the spot he invented a 
machine that converts the unrepairable 
uppers into shoe strings. It is a circular 
knife operated at high speed. With great 
dexterity the French girls hold the upper in 
front of the knife and pull out the lace by 
the yard. 

All told, more than a million pairs of 
shoes were salvaged in 1916, and the rec- 
ord for last year was considerably over this 
number. At the present high price of leather 
the saving runs into millions of dollars. 


Happy Hun Prisoners 


No detail of British army salvage is quite 
so striking in its human aspect as the re- 
trieving of automobile spare parts. To ob- 
serve this we will go back to the empire 
of mechanical transport and establish our- 
selves at one of its largest base depots. 
Here, in an immense new concrete factory, 
which represents the last word in time and 
labor saving construction, you will see one 
of the strangest sights of the war. It is 
nothing more or less than twelve hundred 
German prisoners, still clad in their fatigue 
uniforms, working at lathe and bench, 
under the foremanship of British sergeant- 
majors who were skilled mechanics before 
the war. 

The German prisoners represent the 
combing out of the many thousands of 
Huns now in British hands. When it was 
decided to salvage damaged automobile 
parts there rose at once that most per- 
sistent of all war questions: Where is the 
skilled labor to come from? Back in Eng- 
land every available, able-bodied meehanic 
was geared up to munitions making or some 
other essential war industry. <A _ long- 
headed subordinate under the director of 
transport solved the problem by suggest- 
ing that artisan German prisoners be used. 
Every batch contained at least a few com- 
petent workers. He argued that they could 
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earn their board and lodging at a lathe 
much better and render a larger service to 
their keepers than by building roads or 
carrying sacks of oats at the supply depots. 

The net result was that every prisoner- 
of-war company underwent a strict inves- 
tigation. It was an easy task. These 
companies are all in charge of their own 
noncommissioned officers, who, with char- 
acteristic German efficiency, keep complete 
records of their men and their pre-war 
occupations. These N.C. O.’s were asked to 
choose the most skilled of their colleagues. 

When the factory was completed twelve 
hundred operatives were ready and more 
than willing to go to work. The big, warm, 
well-lighted and perfectly ventilated plant 
was like heaven after the cold roads, dirty 
ships and drafty warehouses in which 
many of them had toiled since their cap- 
ture. These prisoners proved to be so 
eapable and so industrious that the British 
Government now gives them a money al- 
lowance of three francs a day. This wage 
is paid in a special money printed for this 
purpose. It is legal tender at the army 
canteens, where the boche prisoners can 
buy cigarettes, jam, beer and their dearly 
beloved sausage. Whether it is due to the 
extra money or to the comfort in which they 
work one thing is certain—the German 
prisoners on the salvage task have made 
good. Most of them are wise enough to 
realize that, following this unique experi- 
ence, they will not only be alive but much 
more efficient when the war ends. 


Metal-Repairing 


At this German-run shop $25,000 worth 
of spare parts are salvaged every week. 
When you consider the immense need of 
automobile and truck spares, the great 
difficulty in securing them, and the scarcity 
of steel you can understand how essential 
this branch of reclamation becomes. 

There are three alternatives in me- 
chanical-transport retrieving: The first is 
to repair the article—as, for example, a 
magneto—and restore it to its original 
form; thesecond is to melt down the metal 
and use it for raw material; the third is to 
scrap it. All scrap from the mechanical 
transport goes to the ministry of munitions. 
These same rules apply to the salvaging of 
aéroplane-engine parts. 

More than 3000 separate motor-vehicle 
parts are repaired and issued for immedi- 
ate use each week. They include complete 
engines, radiators, ball bearings, axles and 
wheels, accessories and fittings, like lamps, 
batteries, wind screens, magnetos, inner 
tubes, spark plugs and speedometers. All 
together, 50,000 spark plugs and 2000 mag- 
netos have been reclaimed since the work 
began. The total value of all the salvaged 
parts is more than $2,500,000. 

hen, a part is beyond repair the ma- 
terial of which it is composed is frequently 
used for the reproduction of that spare or 
for the repair of some other. Destroyed 
radiators are melted down to make new 
ones; burnt-out truck valves are machined 
into car valves; worn brass bushes are 
recast and made into new ones. About 
fifteen hundred such parts are made and 
remade every week. Absolutely nothing is 
permitted to go to waste. Even the solder 
used comes from the scrap heap. 

Like nearly every other important war 
activity, the reclamation of automobile 
spare parts is doing its part in the per- 
manent uplift of industry. Its prize con- 
tribution is a new system of renewing iron 
or steel parts. For the want of something 
better this process is called electric steel 
deposition. Any metal part that needs 
building up can be restored to its original 
form by this ingenious device, which ap- 
plies new metal electrically. It is really 
a bath, resembles electroplating in opera- 
tion and was installed by one of the 
temporary officers stationed at the factory. 

The next chapter in the story of war 
salvage takes us across the Channel to an 
ancient citadel of British ordnance, long 
the center of treasured military traditions. 
Here you see an entirely different class of 
work. It deals for one thing with web and 
canvas equipment. This includes packs, 
haversacks and cartridge belts. Originally 
all these articles were made of leather, but 
as the demands of war grew at such tre- 
mendous pace the web stuff was substi- 
tuted for the hide and is proving to be just 
as efficient and much more easily salvaged. 


At this arsenal John Bull’s war laundry 
goes at full swing. All the web and canvas 
equipment is washed in huge tubs and is 
darned by machinery. It is restored to the 
men as good as new. 

But it is with leather equipment that 
the real miracle is wrought. Hundreds of 
saddles come in from the Front every 
week. Many of them are shot full of holes 
and nearly all have the mud of the French 
roads still clinging to them. A new offi- 
cer’s saddle represents an outlay of $50 to 
$100. In this process of salvage it can be 
remade for a few dollars. 

So, too, with the leather trench-tool car- 
riers, which represent a very considerable 
item of expense. This procedure discloses 
one of the many illustrations of war utility. 
In the old days before this war, when no 
one thought of husbanding raw material, 
the British troops that went to India and 
Egypt used huge leather bags to contain 
the spare bedding. They represented acres 
of hides. All these now unnecessary bags 
have been called in and converted into 
containers for trench tools. 

One significant adjunct of the leather 
restoration is a school for saddlers, which 
is operated in connection with the salvage 
work. Here the men are trained to do 
repair work in the field. They get a com- 
plete course of instruction under experi- 
enced saddlers. In the workshop you see 
dummy horses equipped with every kind 
of leather kit used in the army. Every 
man must serve his time in the leather- 
salvage department, which gives him prac- 
tical experience. 

When he goes to France or one of the 
other theaters of war he can tackle any 
sort of leather-repair job. 

No evidence of the completeness of the 
army-thrift crusade is more striking than 
the treatment of carcass cloths. It deals 
with the large pieces of white linen used 
to cover the carcasses of beef that come 
from South America, the United States and 
Australia. In ordinary times and in ordi- 
nary wars these blood-stained sheets would 
have been thrown away as worthless. To- 
day you see them literally cooked down in 
large vats. Their long contact with the 
beef on the voyage has impregnated them 
with considerable fat. In the boiling proc- 
ess this grease comes to the surface, is 
skimmed off and used for what is called 
“dubbing,” an excellent leather softener. 
The rags themselves are cut into small 
pieces and employed for general cleaning 
purposes. This operation represents sal- 
vage raised to the nth degree. It is like 
splitting hairs. 


Bakery Economies 


No less drastic is the treatment to which 
the empty flour sacks at army bakeries are 
subjected. Flour always clings to its cloth 
receptacle and it is worth reclaiming. The 
bags therefore are dropped into a hopper 
which revolves at great speed and extracts 
every particle of flour from the goods. The 
sacks are used for various purposes and the 
flour goes into army bread. At one bakery 
in France the saving in flour that would 
otherwise have been lost in the sack is not 
less than $250 a week. 

While we are on the subject of flour I am 
reminded of still another unusual piece of 
salvage. Nearly all the ovens at one of the 
largest base bakeries in France, in which 
hundreds of thousands of loaves of bread 
are baked every day, are merely reclaimed 
traveling ovens that were originally part of 
the commissary equipment of troops in the 
field. On account of the rough usage they 
usually show signs of deterioration in the 
outer casing after six months of hard service. 
With this decay comes a decrease in bread 
output, because less heat is retained. This 
proved to be a serious handicap in the 
feeding of troops. It was almost impossible 
to make adequate repairs and scores of the 
ovens had to be scrapped. Since each one 
cost $950 to $1000, the loss to the public 
purse was very great. 

A bright young man in the Army Service 
Corps—once more the ever-ready and use- 
ful temporary officer—suggested that these 
traveling ovens could be bricked in and 
made into ground ovens. Two ovens were 
accordingly installed in this way, and they 
proved to be so successful that within six 
months practically every oven at the depot 
IT am describing was built out of abandoned 
field property. 
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In the field the traveling oven burns 
wood. This proved to be a very expensive 
item for the bakeries. Coke was substi- 
tuted, with the result that a great saving 
in fuel cost was effected. As a matter of 
exact fact, the saving at this one bakery 
amounts to $12,000 every month, and this 
includes the cost of transporting the fuel. 
More than this, not a single traveling oven 
has been scrapped since the scheme was 
inaugurated. To cap the climax of con- 
servation at this bakery I have only to add 
that it is built on reclaimed ground. 

The system of salvage extends every- 
where. Nothing is immune. Every gasoline 
can is used and re-used until it is dilapi- 
dated, and then the tin is sold. The wooden 
packing cases are employed until they fall 
to pieces and the scraps become kindling. 
Hospital dressings are sterilized and sold as 
cotton waste. Small motor parts are sent 
up to the Front in empty cigarette and 
tobacco tins set aside for the purpose. 
Damaged gas helmets are washed in warm 
water so that the chemicals used in them 
may be retrieved. The British soldier is 
taught that true economy, like the wealth 
that accumulates from pennies, is merely 
the sum of small things. 


* 
’ 


Battle Salvage 


The same minute conservation applies 
to battle salvage. Wherever you go in the 
zones of the armies you are likely to see un- 
exploded shells, or duds as the army calls 
them. Before economy got its grip on the 
fighting hosts very little attention was paid 
to them. They were allowed to remain in 
the fields where they dropped. Up near a 
battered village that had recently been 
captured I saw this sign in the midst of 
the ruins: 


SAVE SHELLS. THEY ARE FOR FRITZ— 
NoT FOR WASTE 


In a French town taken by the British 
forces last summer, which had been under 
severe bombardment for a long time, these 
signs are posted everywhere: 


Pick UP A NAIL AND SAVE A HORSE 


Under these signs are empty biscuit 
boxes, into which the men throw the nails 
that litter the streets. One reason for this 
injunction, aside from the fact that it 
saves actual nails, is that it prevents many 
an army horse from getting them in his 
hoofs and going lame. 

The salvage of wood—and more espe- 
cially the timber taken out of captured or 
abandoned German trenches—is carried on 
on a very large scale. Each army has a 
miniature sawmill as part of its equipment. 
One British army supplied all its wood 
needs for six months out of the supports and 
walls obtained from German positions. 
This did not include the thousands of 
poplar trees that had once lined the road- 
sides and that had been slaughtered by the 
retreating Huns with characteristic wan- 
tonness. 

This panorama of reconstruction, rang- 
ing from redeemed biscuit cans.to restored 
nine-inch howitzers, is merely the approach 
to the most significant of British salvage 
processes. For now we come to food 
economy, to the conservation of the one 
commodity that more than any other, not 
even excepting guns and ammunition, will 
help to turn the tide of conflict. At a time 
when the food question is looming large 
as a crucial war factor this work is of 
supreme interest to the whole American 
people. 

The greatest army waste was with food, 
and by the same token food is now the 
basis of the most remarkable of all salvage 
activities. It furnishes the lesson in thrift 
that reaches from the domain of battling 
armies straight into every man’s home. It 
is the universal theme. 

When John Jones, the average citizen any- 
where, growls about the high cost of living 
and contemplates the hole that kitchen ex- 
travagance makes in his income, he thinks 
that he is a much-dbused person. He is 
struggling with a problem that affects only 
his own household—at most, comparatively 
few people. Consider then the proposition 
that confronted the British Government, 
with thousands of kitchens and millions of 
men to feed, and you realize the efhenidba 
dent that waste in cooking and eating made 
in the national pocketbook. 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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The Pulse of 


ANUFACTURING sched- 

ules and service-reputation 
maintained —that is the welcome 
story the production score board 
tells the production manager and the 
superintendent where Robbins & 
Myers Motors are the driving force 


behind the work. 


On-time production reflects efli- 
cient equipment—no delays due to 
power failure—no idle hands—no 
lost motion anywhere — complete 
utility of every power unit, of every 
working moment and every work- 
ing dollar. 


For complete assurance of such 
efliciency, representative concerns 
install Robbins & Myers Motors 
because of their unfailing depend- 
ability year in and year out. To 
these concerns, Robbins & Myers 
Motors are .a guarantee of main- 
tained production. 


Whether for the large shop ma- 
chine or for the compact hand drill, 


The World’s Largest Exclusive 
Manufacturers of Electric 
Fans and Small Motors 
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‘Production 


or for any equipment calling for a 
motor of 1-40 to 30 horsepower, 
there is the very Robbins & Myers 
Motor for it. 


* * * 


Manufacturers of the higher 
grade electric cleaners, a anne 
machines, addressing machines and 
other electrically- driven devices, also 
equip their product with Robbins & 
Myers Motors for this same service 
assurance. In this way their own high 
manufacturing standard is matched 
by a standard of performance 
second-to-none. 


To be Robbins & Myers equip- 
ped is a sure sign of unusual qual- 
ity throughout. Into every R & M 
motor is wrought twenty-one years 
of successful motor experience. 


Power users will do well to con- 
sider Robbins & Myers Motors 
when adding new equipment. In- 
teresting data also await electrical 
device manufacturers and dealers. 


The Robbins & Myers Company 
Springfield, Ohio 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Tf Fver One Comes Back- 


I Am Penalized” 


AGS, 
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Muller Announces Uniform Tire 


Built By Crack Squads (96% Perfect) 


Now we present what motorists long have sought— Uniform Tires. 
Not uniform only in looks—all tires are that. What we announce is uni- 
form mileage. And this in tires already famous for wear. Please read— 


429 brands of tires. Even tires made side by side, in 
the same factory, differ in mileage enormously. 

If you get a “lucky tire” it may run between 5,000 and 
10,000 miles. The next may fail under 1,000. 

Not so with Miller Tires. Once they varied, too. Today 
less than one per cent ever call for adjustment. This means 
that Miller has stabilized tire mileage. And this notwithstand- 
ing that tire-making methods are known to all makers. 


But tires are mostly hand work. They differ as the men 
who build them differ—and always must. 

Miller has triumphed by solving this human equation. 
By ridding these tires of 
“human variables.”’ 


Tires 99% Excellent 


Miller tire builders are care- 
fully recruited. Each must 
meet exacting standards. Then 
science keeps books on every man’s personal efficiency. 


He is marked on every tire that he builds. 


But more than that, he is penalized if ever one comes back. 
Thus we’ve created a body of master tire-builders—called the 
crack regiment of the whole tire army. Their average personal 
efficiency is 96 per cent. 


The tires they build—99 in 100—wear practically uniform 


VF 229 branas today must choose between approximately 


under like conditions. Tens of thousands of records furnish 
conclusive proof. 


One Motorist in Fifty 


If we were striving for quantity output we could never produce 
tiressouniform. Picked men are limited. And if we multiplied 
workmen, we would increase the chances for variables to creep in. 


Team-work by its very nature is limited to a few. 


Hence we can supply only one dealer in each neighborhood. 
And only about one motorist in fifty can get Millers. 


These are the only tires actuallygeared-to-the-road. Note the 
ratchet-like tread—how the cogs engage the ground at each turn. 


That gives positive traction; 
it keeps the wheels from slip- 
ping. They can’t spin when 
you start your car. 

Thus the Miller Geared- 
to-the-Road Tread prevents 
GEARED-T0-THE-ROAD scuffing and burning tires. 


And of course it makes all roads safer. 


Give Them This Test 


Next time you buy tires go to the nearest Miller dealer. 
Don’t buy only one—put a pair of Miller team-mates on oppo- 
site wheels of your car. Then both will experience like wear. 

After that proof of Miller uniformity you'll never trust 
to luck. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio 
Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes —The Team Mates of Uniform Tires 
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(Continued from Page 97) 

As you well know, John Bull had no time 
to think of, much less to practice food econ- 
omy during the first year of the war. His 
job was to keep his new and growing armies 
fed, regardless of consumption. But when 
the great machine of supply struck its 
stride and the armies were shaken down, 
one of the first things that bobbed up for 
investigation and possible supervision was 
the question of food outlay. Already the 
menace of famine brooded over the horizon. 
The submarine danger was growing each 
day, food ships were going down every 
week, England was in the grip of a food 
controller. The conservation of what men 
and women ate became a matter of vital 
necessity. 

Of course food restriction had to begin 
with the civilian. The last person with 
whom it could possibly be enforced was the 
fighting man. Yet no one realized more 
than the army chiefs themselves that the 
wastage among the troops was little less 
than criminal. Something had to be done. 

It followed, therefore, that along in the 
summer of 1916 a definite movement was 
inaugurated to conserve and control army 
food consumption, but most of all to put a 
check on the hideous waste that was sac- 
rificing untold tons of supplies every year. 
A new wing of the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department was set up and dedicated to 
the supervision, maintenance and auditing 
of all mess services at home and abroad. It 
was technically called the quartermaster- 
general’s inspection services. 

Before this new department had been in 
operation twelve months it had not only 
brought about drastic reforms that saved 
millions of dollars but had stimulated in- 
dustry, stiffened British independence in 
one very essential branch of munitions 
making, and established a full-fledged and 
highly profitable business. 

Since the kitchen was the root of the 
food-wastage evil it became the goal of a 
great offensive. First of all the army cooks 
were put under the microscope and care- 
fully analyzed. Up to this time most of 
them had been drafted from civil life. The 
majority were incompetent. They looked 
upon government food as something de- 
vised for waste. In this idea they were 
aided and abetted by the soldiers them- 
selves, who frequently threw away more of 
their rations than they ate. This grand 
carnival of extravagance at government ex- 
pense was doomed to a speedy finish. 

“Tf we are going to censor the kitchen we 
must begin with the cook,” said the new 
watchdogs of the messes. 

The only way to get efficient cooks was 
to train them, so schools of cookery were 
started in England and Scotland. They are 
in charge of temporary officers, all experi- 
enced caterers in civil life, who are called 
instructors in catering. These schools 
proved to be so successful in the United 
Kingdom that scores were established along 
the lines of communication in France at 
every large infantry base depot. 


The Army Cookbook 


The course of instruction lasts for four 
weeks. For fourteen days the candidate 
attends daily lectures on every phase of 
cooking, from cutting up the sides of beef 
and the reception of uncooked material gen- 
erally to the preparation of a complete meal. 
He is given a course of talks on diet, he is 
taught to build improvised ovens out of 
empty biscuit tins or scrap sheets of iron in 
case he is with a unit that loses its baggage 
train on the march; he is shown how to 
- eliminate waste in every phase of kitchen 
work. 

After two weeks he is put on the job of 
cooking food for the men at the depot to 
which his school is attached. At the end of 
his period of instruction he is required to 
pass an examination. If he meets all re- 
quirements he is given a small card which 
certifies that he has completed the course 
in the school of cookery, and it becomes his 
passport into the zone of full-fledged army 
cooks. Since the establishment of these 
schools 42,250 graduate cooks have been 
turned out. They are the minutemen of 
army food economy. 

The thoroughness of the cookery course 
is evidenced by many illuminating docu- 
ments. Typical of these is a manual of mili- 
tary cooking and dietary, which is the 
cookbook of the army. The rawest cook in 
the world could produce something eatable 
by simply following its instructions. It 
shows how every article of food served in the 
army can be used to the best advantage 
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and made to do the utmost work in case of 
a breakdown in food transport. Since 
troops in the field are sometimes called 
upon to impress or buy cattle for their sus- 
tenance it has a chapter on killing and skin- 
ning, and the preparation of the carcass. 
This section goes to the extent of reproduc- 
ing pictures of cattle, sheep and pigs showing 
their various edible parts in cross section. 
Even with the cookbook the British army 
instruction omits no detail. 

There is a series of books dealing with the 
construction of army ovens. The cook is 
taught not only how to improvise ovens out 
of scraps but to keep his kitchen tools in 
good repair. 

A complete words-of-one-syllable culi- 
nary literature has been prepared for the 
army cook. One of these books is called 
The Cookhouse and Simple Recipes. It is 
packed with helpful hints on how to keep 
the cookhouse sanitary; how to build 
fires; how to cut up bread, cheese and cake 
with the least possible waste; how to make 
the most of every ration—that is, make 
sausages, rissoles and other combinations 
out of leavings; and how to manufacture 
improvised bread slicers and potato peelers. 
It is really a full course in domestic science. 

One important feature of the book deals 
with the soldiers’ diet sheet. Under the 
new army-food regulations every master 
cook is required to make out a weekly diet 
sheet that announces the complete menu 
for the men. It is posted conspicuously in 
the cookhouse and mess rooms every Sun- 
day morning. Its chief advantages are 
that the cooks know what to prepare from 
day to day, and the men know what they 
are going to have. It facilitates the ration 
indent, tends toward economy and helps to 
insure a variety of food. 


What the Cooks Have Done 


The instructors in catering are very 
important army individuals. A flying squad- 
ron is constantly on the go, making unex- 
pected inspections of cookhouses. In their 
operations they are akin to the inspectors in 
the mechanical transport, and like them are 
the terrors of the slacker and the sloven. 

The results of every inspection are re- 
ported on a form which is specially pre- 
pared for this purpose. It records the name 
of the unit, its station, its average daily 
feeding strength, how the meat and other 
foods are stored, whether the master cook is 
trained or needs training, and finally if a so- 
called stock pot is in use. The stock pot isa 
very important first aid to army-food sav- 
ing. Itis usually a huge kettle into which all 
surplus and eatable meat and bones are 
dumped and which becomes the sanctuary 
of the justly famous army stew. 

This constant supervision of cooking has 
not only reduced waste but enabled the 
British Army to curtail its rations consid- 
erably during 1917. Two ounces a day 
have been pinched off the allowance of 
breadstuffs except in the cases of soldiers 
under nineteen, who have the prize appe- 
tites of the service. The salt ration has 
been cut down by a quarter of an ounce 
a man a day, and a considerable saving 
has been effected in the consumption of 
tea. All these items represent a saving in 
actual cash of approximately $20,000,000 a 
year, and the economies in this direction 
have just begun. 

Though this whiphand over waste re- 
duced the ration and eliminated extrava- 
gance in the preparation of food there was 
still an enormous sacrifice in the kitchen. 
Every day in the hundreds of army cook- 
houses at home and abroad the leavings 
from plate, dining table, pot and skillet 
were dumped indiscriminately into the 
garbage heap. These by-products of the 
army ration represented in the course of a 


year thousands of tons of bone and fat: 


which had a perfectly good and profitable 
commercial use. 

So the Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
ment bestirred itself to utilize all this waste, 
with the result that it has built up a huge 
industry that conveys one of the most use- 
ful lessons of the war. 

Two definite causes contributed to this 
really remarkable conversion of refuse into 
money: The first was the daily reminder 
in the shape of garbage that had to be 
burned; the second and more important 
dealt with that mainstay of all army ad- 
vance—munitions. 
England realized that she was paying an 
excessive price for glycerin, which is one of 
the essentials in the making of high explo- 
sives. The soap makers in the United 
Kingdom notified the government that 


As long ago as 1915 ~ 
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owing to the abnormal price for glycerin— 
it was $1250 a ton against the pre-war price 
of $250—the American soap makers were 
in a position to sell their product abroad at 
a price with which the British manufac- 
turers could not compete. 

In order to understand the connection 
between soapmaking and glycerin—from 
which nitroglycerin is made—you must 
first know that fat produces soap. One of 
the by-products of soap making, in turn, is 
the much-needed and now highly prized 
glycerin. One hundred pounds of fat pro- 
duces ten pounds of glycerin. Before the 
war, and when there was only a normal de- 
mand for high explosives, glycerin had to be 
content to occupy a place in the industrial 
catalogue as a mere by-product. Since the 
war the tail wags the dog and glycerin is as 
rare and almost as precious as gold. Now 
you can see why the American soap maker 
could afford to sell his product for a song in 
the United Kingdom. 

No wonder the British soap makers were 
up in arms. They made it very clear to 
their government that if the state of affairs 
that I have just described continued, the 
manufacture of soap at home would have 
to stop and the government would be 
entirely dependent upon the American mar- 
ket for its supply of glycerin, and at an ex- 
cessive price. 

The British Government at once got 
busy. It prohibited the importation of soap 
from the United States and decided to col- 
lect all the fat from the army camps and 
use it for the double purpose of producing 
British-made soap and British glycerin for 
British shells. Here you have one of the 
many side lights on that growing self- 
sufficiency of the empire which will be a 
tremendous weapon when the war is over. 

An agreement was entered into between 
the army, the government and the soap 
makers. The army agreed to turn over all 
the by-products of camp and kitchen to the 
soap makers, and the soap makers, on their 
part, undertook to supply the Ministry of 
Munitions with all the glycerin extracted 
from the fat at the pre-war price of $250 a 
ton. The scale of prices for all refuse would 
depend upon the market variations and 
would be fixed each month by a group of 
manufacturers known as the Committee for 
the Purchase of Army Camp Refuse. This 
committee is headed by Mr. Johh W. Hope, 
one of the soap kings of England, and a 
business man of wide and practical experi- 
ence. 

Now began the great mobilization of 
waste products. It was easier said than 
done. Here was the problem: In-thousands 
of camps the grease and bones were dumped 
out every day. Obviously all this litter 
could not be conveyed to England. It had 
to be reduced to fat on the spot. 


Saving the Fat 


Once more a difficult technical proposi- 
tion was put up to the army, which met the 
emergency with customary resource and 
ingenuity. A chemist in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, Captain Ellis by name, who 
was an assistant inspector of catering, and 
who had been an expert chemical adviser 
before the war, invented an apparatus 
known as the Ellis Field Fat Extracting 
Plant. In this process the rough fat and 
bones collected from the camps are treated 
in boiling tanks through which super- 
heated steam is passed. The fat is run out, 
put into barrels or kegs and dispatched to 
England to the Committee for the Purchase 
of Army Camp Refuse. Altogether eight of 
these plants are in operation in France 
alone. There are half a dozen more in Eng- 
land. They are usually attached to an im- 
portant infantry base, where cooking is 
conducted on a very large scale. 

These fat plants are the wholesale estab- 
lishments. In order to round up every 
available scrap of refuse all units in the 
field, no matter how small, become sources 
of supply and represent the retail end. 
These units render the suet, skimmings or 
refuse down to what is called dripping, 
which is sent to collecting depots in old bis- 
cuit and tea tins. These collecting depots 
are at smaller bases, where the erection of a 
plant is not justified. If the dripping is 
properly rendered down it is dispatched at 
once to England. If not it is sent on toa 
field-extracting plant for further treatment. 

There is a complete system of account- 
ing. The collection of fat from the armies 
in the field is organized as follows: The ren- 
dered dripping is-handed in to officers at 
railheads, who give a receipt for the weight 
received. Attached to this receipt is a 
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voucher for the cash due the unit. This 
voucher is legal tender at any army can- 
teen. The money is used by the men to buy 
additional luxuries, such as fresh vegetables 
or fruit. Often the proceeds of their kitchen 
economy are devoted to the purchase of 
utensils to improve the mess arrangements 
of the unit, such as extra dishes, cruets and 
bacon cutters. 

When dripping is sent direct to the fat- 
extracting plant an account is opened for 
each unit and each unit is credited with every 
installment that it sends in. Here, as in 
the field, vouchers are attached to every 
receipt, and they can be handed in at the 
canteens as payment for supplies. 

I visited one of these field fat-extracting 
plants somewhere in France. It was lo- 
cated near an important supply depot 
where thousands of men were camped. It 
proclaimed its presencelong before I reached 
it. It was like approaching Packingtown 
in Chicago when the wind was in the wrong 
direction. 

In charge was a young lieutenant who 
before this war had encountered nothing 
stronger in the way of odors than the 
breeze from the Thames. Now he labored 
in the midst of a frightful stench. He had 
been wounded twice, as his two sleeve 
stripes showed, and might have had a soft 
desk job at home. But he was willing to 
stick it out on a task that he frankly ad- 
mitted was much more trying than fighting 
Germans. 


Uses for Garbage 


The plant was as busy as it was smelly. 
Every now and then a big army motor 
truck would rattle up with a load: of gar- 
bage. Special containers are used which 
bear the number of their army unit. Off 
to one side was a swill warehouse. All the 
leavings of the rendering plant, together 
with accumulated potato peelings, are sold 
to the French farmers for hog food at 
fifty cents a barrel. The business at this 
particular place was so extensive that a 
bookkeeper was constantly employed to 
keep track of its affairs. 

The conversion of actual meat refuse 
into fat for soap making is only one phase 
of the utilization of waste products. Bones 
compete with drippings in salvage impor- 
tance. After all the fat is boiled out of the 
bones—one hundred pounds of bone pro- 
duces ten pounds of fat—the remains are 
crushed and sold for fertilizer. 

Even the scraps from the soldiers’ plates 
are utilized. When you go to an army mess 
hall you will observe that every soldier 
files out, platein hand. Outside the door he 
stops at a tub. and scrapes all the leavings on 
the dish into it. These leavings are dried 
and chopped up for chicken food. Bread 
crumbs are treated the same way. j 

The system which assembles army refuse 
is as complete as scientific business meth- 
ods can devise. In every army cookhouse 
hangs a comprehensive chart issued by the 
Committee for the Purchase of Army Camp 
Refuse, which shows how recoveries of fat 
are made. From this chart the cook can 
see how to cut off suet, trimmings and so- 
called butcher’s fat from the raw material; 
how to get cracklings, skimmings and all 
scraps from the processes of cooking; how 
to retrieve sausage skins, bacon rinds, the 
marrow from bone after the food is served; 
in fact, how to utilize every possible par- 
ticle of food that passes through his hands. 
This economy has almost become a vice,: 
because an army order had to be issued last 
September requesting cooks not to pare 
down their trimmings for glycerin fat too 
close. The actual food supply was some- 
times impaired through overzeal. This re- 
sulted from competition between units to 
secure high figures in the monthly by- 
products return. 

The cost of setting up and operating the 
fat-extracting plants is obtained from a 
central fund created by retaining a small 
difference between the price obtained for 
the fat from the Committee for the Pur- 
chase of Army Camp Refuse and the price 
paid to the units for the waste material. 
This Fund is administered by the quarter- 
master-general’s inspection services. Out 
of it is paid the cost of erection of fac- 
tories, labor and the maintenance of the 
various collecting depots. 

I can give you no better idea of the 
results of these salvage operations than to 
say that last year enough glycerin was ob- 
tained from army fat to provide the pro- 
pellant for 18,000,000 eighteen-pound shells. 
This means that approximately 1800 tons 

(Concluded on Page 105) 
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The Mosk Sscautthil Cav 1n. America 


O BE really popular a motor car must have, not only It is such an ownership that establishes confidence and 

many friends, but the right kind of friends. Itmustbe builds prestige. It is such an ownership that has 
indorsed by the conservative, discriminating buying pub- made PAIGE supreme among the “light sixes,” and 
lic—that smaller body of citizens that represents our the Paige dealership an institution of true local 
best thought in business, professional and social activities. significance. 
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Whak New York Hanks of 
The Most Ieeaulthid Cav in America 


An Executive of National Reputation 


“T consider my Paige ‘Six’ the best all- 
around car that I have ever driven. 


“During the past five or six years I have 
used the Paige car exclusively, and in that period, 
I have had a Roadster, a 4-cylinder and a 6-cylinder 
Paige. One of the latter, which I still possess, and 
am using occasionally, has been in use for three 
years. This car was taken down last year and 
thoroughly gone over, and all the bearings were 
found to be in good condition. No parts required 
replacements, and all the mechanics found it neces- 
sary to do was ‘clean her up’ in good shape. This 
was the third season I had used this car, and it 
actually ran better this year than ever before. 


“T have driven my various Paige cars over 
all kinds of roads with gratifying success. My 
country home is situated in the hilliest section of 
Sussex County in Northern New Jersey, and you 
can readily judge that any automobile I use neces- 
sarily receives a very rigid test. 


“Tt therefore gives me pleasure in reiterating 
that Paige cars have given me perfect satisfaction, 
and I do not hesitate in recommending them to any 
prospective purchaser as very efficient cars.” 


EDMUND MAC KAY, 


Manager National Biscuit Co. 


From “The School of the Soldier’’ 


“If I were to buy another car to-day, it 
would be a Paige. I cannot say more.” 


E. J. TIMBERLAKE, 


Colonel, Quartermaster Corps, U. S. Military 
Academy, West Point. 


A Celebrated New York Store 


“We have owned eight Paige 
cars since August, 1916. That tells 
the story. The service given to our 
Company by you has been one hun- 
dred percent efficient.” 

BONWIT, TELLER & CO., 


By S. Rosenbaum, Treasurer. 


Another Prominent Executive 


“T am pleased to inform you 
that my last Paige model has run even 
better than the two models previously 
purchased by me. The engine shows 
more power, and the owners of many 
other cars*are very enthusiastic over 
it. I am very glad to state that this 
car has given me particular satisfaction, 
and absolutely no trouble up to the 
present mileage of about 6000.” 


E. L. BALDWIN, 
Manager The Jewel Belting Co. 


A Farm Implement Expert 


“I have been in a good many 
other cars, and I owned another make 
before I bought this, but up to the 
present time I feel that if I could 
afford to buy a million-dollar car I 
could not find more pleasure and sat- 
isfaction out of it,than in the Paige.” 


LEO ALEXANDER, 
Leo Alexander & Company. 


A Great Merchant 


“T have had a Paige car since July 8, 1917, 
and in that period have travelled over 4000 miles. 
My summer vacation of three weeks was spent in 
touring Maine. I crossed over to the Dixville 
Notch through the Crawford Notch, and back to 
New York, without a mishap of any kind. Before 
starting on this trip I had never driven a car more 
than fifty miles. Many of my friends have remarked 
the easy-riding springs and comfortable cushions ; 
and for a small car I know of no other as beautiful 
or as comfortable as the Paige ‘6-39°.” 


VAL DYSERT, 


Manager, John Wanamaker’s. 


A ‘‘Star’’ of the Movies 


“I am now the proud possessor of two 
Paige cars. One is a special Roadster which I 
have owned for two years, and have used in con- 
nection with my business of taking motion pictures, 
and it has probably been seen by more than one 
million people. I have received numerous letters 
regarding the car. 


“T also own a Paige 1918 Model Coupé. 


“Needless to say, before my entrance into 
the motion picture industry, I had been connected 
with the automobile industry in various executive 
capacities, and when I say that to my mind the 
Paige car is, without a doubt, the finest all-around 
car on the market, within the $3500 limit, I do not 
believe I am exaggerating one bit.” 


ARTHUR H. ASHLEY, 
Actor-Director The Goldwyn Picture Corporation. 
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The Home of The Paige-Detroit Company of New York at 1886 Broadway 
In connection with this establishment there is a Service Department employing 42 men— 
the ablest mechanics that the market affords. This department is conceded to be a model 
of efficiency, and it enjoys a reputation almost national in scope. 
cars have been sold by our New York Distributors during the present year. 


More than 1000 Paige 


A Famous Candy Manufacturer 


“This Paige, which is my second, has given 
exceptionally good satisfaction. Since last August 
it has been driven over 10,000 miles. For five 
months this winter it was used over the roads 
near Asheville, N.C. Those who have toured 
North Carolina in the winter months know what 
this test is. 


“The car has proved very satisfactory, and 
I wish to compliment you not only upon the car 
itself, but also on the prompt and efficient service 
which I have always received at your hands.” 


CD? HUY LER: 


Secretary and Treasurer, Huyler’s. 


An Eminent Engineer 


“After having had four years of unfortunate 
experience with another prominent medium-priced 
car, I spent considerable time in investigating auto- 
mobiles sold at prices ranging from $1000 to $1750, 
and came to the conclusion that the Paige offered 
the greatest value for the money. 


“Since that time I have had two Paige cars, 
both of which have given perfect satisfaction. I 
have driven my last Paige 8400 miles and until two 
weeks ago had never removed a spark plug, or had 
anything whatsoever done to the motor, except to 
supply it with gasoline, oil and water. 


“J have not yet had the valves ground, which 
I consider to be a unique experience; and after 
having your chief tester take a ride over some 
pretty steep hills, he pronounced the motor to be 
in perfect condition. The motor is as powerful as 
it was when new.” 
J. VAN METER, 
Gen. Supt. of Traffic 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


A Well Known Banker 


“T have found my Paige car ex- 
tremely reliable and non-productive of 
the multitude of troubles and annoy- 
ances often experienced with the cars 
of other makers. It is of splendid en 
durance on long runs, economical in 
operation and upkeep, and a very com- 
fortable car to handle and to ride in. 
The motor has always delivered ample 
power for hill-climbing and speed, and 
its flexibility and quickness to get away 
have always been in evidence.” 

Dan. BELL, 


Pres. Larchmont National Bank. 


A Man in Khaki 


“This is the fourth Paige car I 
have bought, and I have driven this 
one 5538 miles without touching the 
engine except to oil it.” 


EDWARD L. KENT, 
Lieut., Ordnance Dept., U. S. R. 


A Prominent Capitalist 


“J wish to say that your cars 
have proven eminently satisfactory, and 
I cheerfully recommend anyone desir- 
ing to purchase a thoroughly comfort- 
able automobile to look at your cars 
before purchasing elsewhere.” 


5. W. ECCLES, 


Director Kennecott Copper Company. 


Maeno Os MOTOR CARYGOMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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AINSUEERR MODELS 


ERE even all former Velie values are 
surpassed. In these nine new Velie 
models you will find matchless con- 

struction,advanced refinements, the latest 
note in dignified and smart design, com- 
fort of deep upholstery, famous Velie 
coach finish as enduring as it is beauti- 
ful—all that appeals to buyers of nicest 
discernment. 


Now, when more than ever your car is an 
economic necessity, you will insist on the 
best your money can buy. You will choose 
carefully the type that fills your particular 
need. That is efficiency, as well as 
good business. 


Money cannot buy better than the Velie 
Red Seal Continental motor; Timken 
axles front and rear; multiple dry disc 
clutch; long, underslung springs; push 
button starter; indications of the Velie 
quality all through. See the new models 
at the shows, or at your nearest Velie 
dealer’s. Ride in them. Judge for yourself. 


Catalog on Request 


5-passenger Touring, $1340; 2 and 4-passenger 
Roadsters, $1340; 7-passenger Touring, $1595; 
Sport Model, $1850; Cabriolet, $1800; Brougham, 
$2450; Sedan, $1885; Coupé, $1900. 


VELIE MOTORS CORPORATION 
15 Velie Place Moline, Illinois 
Builders of Automobiles, Motor Trucks and Tractors 


(Concluded from Page 101) 
of glycerin were obtained from the refuse 
of the camp kitchens. This glycerin, sold 
to the Ministry of Munitions at the pre- 
war price of $250 a ton, meant a net saving 
of $1000 a ton, or $1,800,000. In addition 
to this the soldier got the benefit of many 
luxuries, which made him much more con- 
tented and therefore more efficient. 

The gross income from the sale of by- 
products alone last year was $3,940,000. 
Add to this the saving in the cost of 
glycerin and the value of the reduction in 
rations brought about by the supervision 
of cooking and other economies and you 
get a total saving estimated to be not less 
than $30,000,000. A larger phase of this 
conservation lies in the fact that it en- 
abled a considerable amount of food to be 


dre making that much now I don’t know; 
but they are no longer a rarity. One miner 
in the Eastern soft-coal district recently 
had in his pay envelope three hundred 
and eighty-six dollars. This is an excep- 
tion, of course—the mine was not a 
union mine and the man worked more than 
eight hours a day; but otherwise the fig- 
ures quoted me by my irate friend, the 
superintendent, are notin any way unusual. 
More than that, the men themselves tell 
me that, with a full run of railroad cars at 
the pits, any loader could make two hun- 
dred dollars a month; and any cutter 
could draw down three hundred dollars. 

The trouble is, the mines can’t get rail- 
road empties; the lack of them is, in fact, 
the one source of labor unrest visible in the 
Pittsburgh soft-coal district. If the mines 
could only get the cars, the men know how 
much they could make. Their wages are 
satisfactory; they know how much their 
organizers have won for them of late; and 
if their work was constant they would not 
have a complaint. One of the most prom- 
inent labor officials in the district assured 
me as to this. 

“Work is all we ask now,” he said. “We 
have our agreement with the operators— 
the Government, as well; and if we can get 

that work we’ll be satisfied.”’ 

' It was about conscription of labor I went 
to see him. Owing to the fact that the mines 
were working less than sixty per cent of the 
time, the men were growing restless; a 
great many, in fact, were leaving the coal 
pits to go into other trades. Consequently 
there was talk in the air of getting the 
Government to make the men remain at 
their jobs. 

“Conscription isn’t necessary,’’ the mine 
Official said; ‘“‘if the Government can solve 
the railroad problem the question of the 
coal shortage will solve itself.’’ 

The operators believe this too. The 
situation, however, has its other side. 
Among the river mines—that is, mines 
with both rail and river facilities—condi- 
tions are, from the men’s side, better than 
they have ever been. Soft coal, because of 
the loss in handling, cannot be stored at the 
pits. Consequently a mine with rail con- 
nections only cannot be worked when there 
are no cars. At a river mine, however, the 
pit has both cars and flatboats to depend on. 
Men at these collieries are making a good 
thing of it; a good many of them, in fact, 
find the work so profitable that they are 
working only-half or two-thirds of the time. 
In other words, being able to make as much 
in three days as they formerly made in six, 
they are enabled to take a vacation. 


Too Many Holidays 


I got another laugh out of one incident 
that illustrates this. It was related to me by 
an official of one of the big coal concerns. 
The official, however, failed to glean out of 
it the same humor I did. 

The manager of a-big steel and wire 
plant in Cleveland called him up on the 
long-distance telephone. 

“Why didn’t you ship us any coal yes- 
terday?’’ he demanded. 

“Our mines were shut down,’’ was the 
reply; ‘‘it was All Saints’ Day, and the 
miners took a holiday.” 

The next day the Cleveland man called 
him up again. 

“What's the trouble now?” he asked. 
“You didn’t ship us any coal yesterday.” 

“The mines were shut down again,” 
answered the coal man; “yesterday was 
All Souls’ Day.” 
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released to the general public. At the same 
time the army and navy got all its soap 
free of charge, which is part of the contract 
with the Committee for the Purchase of 
Army Refuse. At Saloniki the British Army 
not only renders all its fat but conducts 
its own soap factory. 

So successful and widespread is the army- 
refuse business that a company had to be 
formed to run it. It is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Army Council and is called the 
Army Waste Products Company, Limited. 
It is organized and operated just like any 
British corporation. The quartermaster- 
general to the forces, Lieutenant General 
Sir John S. Cowans, is the president, and 
Major General F. W. B. Landon, chief 
inspector of the quartermaster -general’s 
inspection services, is vice president and 
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general manager. Though the capital is 
only seven shillings—about $1.75—it does 
a business in all its branches of many 
millions of dollars a year. It could pay 
dividends that would compare favorably 
with some of the melons cut by successful 
American concerns. 

More important perhaps than these im- 
posing profits is the permanent lesson to 
every man who touches the salvage system. 
He realizes an asset that will be a bulwark 
for his future. He will go back to peace not 
only richer in experience but more frugal 
in habit. The army cook, for instance, 
disciplined in economy with government 
property, will instinctively husband his 
own. It will establish the precedent for 
his whole family. This contact with con- 
servation is full brother to that other and 


LABOR PLUTOCRATS 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


The coal man, angry all through, had 
told me this much, when he gave vent to a 
snort of indignation. “‘Wait till you hear 
the rest!”’ he proclaimed. ‘‘The next day 
our mines were shut down again; and when 
the Cleveland man called up, and I told him 
they were, he called me a liar and said I 
couldn’t run in any more fake holidays on 
him. If he ran short of coal, he told me, he 
was going to buy it in the open market and 
hold me for the difference.” 

“What was the holiday?” I asked. 

“Tt wasn’t a holiday,” the coal man 
sniffed; ‘it was the first snow of the year, 
and the men had gone rabbit hunting.” 


No Blood From a Turnip 


The Government estimates that there 
will be a coal shortage this year of fifty 
million tons. The operators maintain, 
however, that it will be much greater than 
this. In some cases, they say, where the 
estimate of the visible supply was based on 
railroad reports, the Government investi- 
gators have figured in the same coal as 
many as three times. The railroad con- 
gestion was responsible for this error. In 
order to get better delivery, coal has been 
shipped over unusual routes; and thus 
each of the connecting lines that handled 
this new business has incorporated it in 
its report. However, a shortage of fifty 
million tons is sufficiently serious to create 
alarm; and it is this alarm that has caused 
all the talk about conscription of labor. 

The operators, on their side, say that 
plenty of coal is available, and that the 
present shortage is due to a lack of cars 
plus a lack of labor. The labor shortage, 
they add, though, is not a lack of individual 
workers; it is the inability, they tell one, 
of getting the men—the foreign element 
especially—to work full time. They say 
that as the men can make in one day what 
it formerly took two days to make many of 
them work only when they feel like it. 

“That isn’t true,” a mine official said to 
me. “If the men are given the cars. they 
will work. The pits have plenty of men, 
besides. On account of the present rise in 
wages miners who in hard times had left 
the mines are now returning.” 

It is the opinion of a large number of the 
men that the conscription talk is inspired 
by the money they are getting. 

Of course if the Government takes charge 


of the coalpits there will probably be no 


reduction in the present scale; but, at the 
same time, the men resent this talk. They 
feel that if they wish to quit—go into other 
work or take a holiday when they desire to 
do so—the Government has no constitu- 
tional right to stop this. In England, how- 
ever, this has been taken in hand by the 
government. Coal is a fundamental need 


in the manufacture of all war supplies, and 
in order to maintain an adequatesupply here 
many manufacturers are already asserting 


that it will be necessary, if things do not 
change, for the United States Government 
to follow its ally’s lead. 

The operators are divided about this. 
Take, for example, that mine owner—the 
one whose men went rabbit hunting; he 
was in favor of it. Other owners, however, 
have mixed feelings about letting the Gov- 
ernment get any grip on their properties. 
As the railroad men say, government owner- 
ship is just round the corner; and mine 
owners are certainly not in favor of that. 
Nor are the men, so far as I can find out. 
Should government ownership come about, 
the mine owners know they wouldn’t get 
the price they’d ask for their properties; 
while the men, for their part, are convinced 
that the Government would not maintain 
the present scale in ordinary times. 

But government ownership of the mines 
is far, far in the future, of course.. The 
present and most vital question is just how 
far the Administration is prepared to go in 
handling the momentary situation. I was 
talking about this to the manager of one of 
the biggest coal companies in the country. 

“With conscription of labor and a full 
run of railroad empties,” he said, ‘‘I could 
settle the fuel situation in sixty days.” 

This I repeated to a railroad man, the 
head of a big freight road. 

“Yes,” he remarked, but without en- 
thusiasm; ‘‘all he asks is to have the world 
handed him on a platter!” 

“The statement is made,” I said, “that 
the fundamental cause of the present rail- 
road congestion is largely one of labor.” 

“Right!’’ he acknowledged. 

“Tt is Said,” I added, “that this is be- 
cause the roads don’t pay their men more 
money.” 

“You can’t get blood out of a turnip!” 
was his reply. ‘‘ You may not believe it— 
I know, at any rate, that the public doesn’t, 
much less most of our men—but the whole 
trouble to-day is the fact that we’re paying 
them so much as we are. This congestion, 
the breakdown you hear about, isn’t a 
matter of to-day; it dates back to 1907.” 


The Shortage of Men 


“Since then freight rates have not risen in 
proportion to the rise in wages. The result 
of this has been that construction has 
suffered in behalf of the pay roll. I mean by 
this that in order to pay wages we haven’t 
been able to build track and terminal 
facilities which would take care of the in- 
crease in business. 

“Now let me show you,” he added, “‘just 
what an increase in wages would mean to 
us to-day: We pay common labor twenty- 
five cents an hour. In the shops, the next 
step up, a machinist’s helper gets thirty 
cents an hour. To machinists we pay forty 
cents an hour. Then there are all the va- 
rious scales paid switchmen and train crews. 
If one of these classes of labor gets a raise 
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equally constructive preachment embodied 
in the lesson of the war-saving certificate 
which has taught the Briton to think in 
terms of thrift and which is now happily 
pega a part of American economic 
ife. 

The whole British army-salvage scheme 
emphasizes the need of a junk and refuse 
dictator in the United States, for a control 
of salvage would save us untold millions and 
help to shorten the war. It also points the 
world way to a retrenchment in money and 
materials that is in many respects the most 
valuable dividend yet declared by the 
business of war. 

War is not all waste. 

Editor’s Note—This is the last of the series of 


articles dealing with Supply and Transport in the 
British Armies. 


it means that every other class will ask it 
too. The result is that if the basic labor 
rate of twenty-five cents an hour was raised 
five cents it would mean an increase in our 
pay roll of six million dollars.” 

In the old days—the good old days of 
railroading, when the carriers owned the 
country—any question concerning labor 
was like a red rag to a bull among high offi- 
cials. But this‘official had none of that about 
him. His air was wearied. It was as if he 
were willing to lay all the cards on the table 
and let it go at that. Profits he wasn’t fight- 
ing for, because, as he said, no profits were 
eit. 

“This situation, the congestion of traffic 
you see, isn’t due to just a shortage in cars, 
or a shortage in motive power, or a lack of 
terminal facilities; it is because we can’t 
get men enough to handle the business. 
More than that, the majority of men we are 
getting are not efficient. They don’t stay 
long enough with us to grow efficient. And 
railroads can’t be run with raw, green men. 
It is as I say: we have this drifting labor 
force because we haven’t the money to 
pay higher wages.” 


The Attitude of Labor 


In the effort to get labor this road has 
made many drastic changes in its former 
policies. One is in the age limit. Formerly 
applicants were required to be within the 
ages of nineteen to twenty-eight years. 
Now the limit has been raised to thirty-five. 
But this hasn’t helped much. _On one 
stretch of the system twelve hundred and 
fifty-seven firemen are employed. To 
maintain this force the road in the last six 
months has been compelled to employ 
seven hundred and forty new men. 

“What about conscription of labor?” 

The railroad official smiled weariedly. 

“Don’t ask me. I hear a lot of talk about 
it; they are even suggesting coolie labor, as 
they have it in France. Whether it will 
come or not I don’t know. This war will be 
won by labor, of course; but you can’t 
make some people see that.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “that your 
men are not doing their part?”’ 

He flared up instantly. 

““No body of men are more patriotic and 
American than railroad men,” he said 
flatly; ‘‘the country need have no fear of 
them. The one trouble about it is the same 
trouble that affects the entire country. It 
is the individual. As an individual he may 
realize the peril that confronts us; but as 
yet he does not realize that his personal 
effort counts vitally in the struggle. He 
passes the responsibility on to the next 
man. Once railroad men understand this, 
the country will be able to count on them 
up to the hilt!” 

I recalled the Youngstown manufac- 
turer I’d heard grouching in the parlor car. 
He’d said labor had the country by the 
throat. Labor, he’d declared, was using the 
country’s crisis to further its own ends. The 
unions, he’d added, didn’t care a tinker’s 
dam for anyone or anything but themselves. 
They would let the country go to smash if 
they didn’t get what they wanted. Re- 
peating this to the railroad official, I asked 
him whether he believed this too. 

“T believe,” he said quietly, “‘that when 
every individual in this country learns 
what his duty is we shall win this war with 
a rush.” 

Later in the day I repeated this to a labor 
man, the leader of a local union. 

“He’s dead right!’’ was the reply. 
“That’s what I’ve been saying right along. 
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Partial List of 
Goodell-Pratt 
Tools 


Hacksaws Vises 
Saw-Sets Drills 
Gauges Levels 
Lathes 
Mitre Boxes 
Motor Sets 
Micrometers 
Bit-Braces 
Grinders 
Calipers 
Squares 


Punches 
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All-Steel 

Non-breakable 
Mitre Box 
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me This Is Mr Punch 


The Hole-Maker 
You Push—He Twists 


This Is 
Automatic Screw-Driver 


No. 111 


For putting 

LIL Sh Orta tiins 

doors, hooks or 

shelves, for hang- 

ing pictures, fora “s 

thousand small jobs 

around the house, Mr. 

Punch is the tool that makes 

life worth living. With the 

eight drill points in the handle—each 
seen through a hole the size of the drill 
—it is easy to pick out just the one you 
want. 


Then all you do is place the point of the drill on 
the right spot, and push. The drill will cut through 
an inch of oak in less than 10 seconds, Mr. Punch 
costs $1.80. 


The Automatic Screw-Driver is another tool every - 
family should have. Two strokes will send home 
an ordinary screw. The action can be reversed for 
drawing screws; it can be locked (used as an ordi- 
nary screw-driver) and it can be used as a ratchet 
screw-driver. There are three interchangeable 
blades, and the tool is strong enough for the heaviest 
work. The Automatic Screw-Driver, No. 111, will 
cost you only $1.90. 


Write for the story of ‘‘The House That 
Jack Fixed,” an entertaining account of 
the uses and economy of good tools. 


Every carpenter—professional or amateur— 


should have an All-Steel Mitre 
Box. They are accurate, strong, 
and unbreakable. The saw lever 
can be swung without catching 
the fingers and will lock at any 
desired angle. An acute angle 
attachment, molding holder and 
length gauge are provided. These 
boxes are made in several differ- 
ent sizes and are regularly fitted 
with Disston Back Saws 24 x 4 
up to 30 x 6 inches. 


Goodell-Pratt Company 
Greenfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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limousines, though they could have dis- 
posed of them at a reasonable price and 
saved the lives of hundreds of tubercular 
children with the money. 

Most of the people I know are sincerely 
trying to follow out the directions of the 
Food Administration and to conserve those 
special necessaries that are so vital to our 
allies and to our own fighting force. Apart 
from that, I don’t think they have really 
done very much. It is too oftena hard and 
disagreeable job, involving usually a state 
of belligerency, or at least armed neutrality 
with the domestics. 

There is another aspect of affairs upon 
which Mrs. Highbilt might profitably con- 
sult her pet clairvoyant: If we are forced 
to send a couple of million men to France, 
Italy and Russia in order to pull the fangs 
of Hindenburg, Ludendorff and Macken- 
sen, she will be apt to find herself not only 
without a chauffeur, butler or second man, 
but cookless and maidless as well. With 
her agreeable bank balance she may be 
willing to continue to pay the upward- 
leaping wages of the leisure class who wait 
on us; but not so the majority of employ- 
ers. 

Wages of domestics generally have gone 
up from fifteen to twenty per cent since the 
war began. Considering that they receive 
their board and lodging, which have gone 
up about fifty per cent in the same period, 
a female domestic servant is costing her 
mistress not far from thirty-five per cent 
more than.a year or so ago. A twenty-five- 
dollar maid now asks thirty-five, and her 
board costs about ten dollars a month more 
than it did. 

But it will not, I feel sure, be so much a 
question of wages; the difficulty will be to 
get servants at all. The scarcity of labor 
will not stop when it reaches Fifth Avenue. 
I should not be at all surprised, if the war 
continues another two years, to find prac- 
tically every mistress of a household with 
her daughters doing their share of the 
housework, as a matter of course—just as 
they are doingin England. That is what our 
grandmothers and even some of our own 
mothers did. They were better women for 
it too. 

And that is exactly what Helen and Mar- 
gery are doing now. They are taking time 
by the forelock and studying how to run 
our house with thrift and economy, yet in 
such fashion that we can invite our friends 
to share our hospitality when they will. If 
the wives of my friends are not willing to 
do this—why, they had better look round 
for a nice, dry, airy cavein a sunny climate 
where they can sleep on the ground, live on 
yams and breadfruit and bathe—if they 
still find bathing necessary and agree- 
able—in the nearest brook. 

But running the house is a woman’s job, 
let who will deny it. Mrs. Emily James 
Putnam, in The Lady, quotes the account 
Ischomachos gave to Socrates of how he 
started his wife in the right direction after 
he had married her. Isch was a young 
Athenian swell of about the same social 
status as our friend Highbilt, here in New 
York. 

“First,” said he, ‘‘ we put together every- 
thing that had to do with the sacrifices. 
Then we grouped the maids’ best clothes, 
the men’s best clothes and their soldier out- 
fits, the maids’ bedding, the men’s bedding, 
the maids’ shoes and the men’s shoes. We 
put weapons in one group and classified 
under different heads the tools for wool- 
working, baking, cooking, care of the bath 
and of the table, and so on. Then we made 
a cross-classification of things used every 
day and things used on holidays only. 
Next we set aside from the stores sufficient 
provisions for a month, and also what we 
calculated would last a year. That is the 
only way to keep your supplies from run- 
ning out before you know it. 

“After that we put everything in its ap- 
propriate place, summoned the servants, 
explained our system to them, and made 
each one responsible for the safety of each 


article needed in his daily work, and for res- 
toration, after use, to its proper place. ... 
I told my wife that good laws will not keep 
a state in order unless they are enforced, 


- and that she, as the chief executive officer 


under our constitution, must contrive by 
rewards and punishments that law should 
prevail in our house. 

“By way of apology for laying upon her 
so many troublesome duties, I bade her 
observe that we cannot reasonably expect 
servants spontaneously to be careful of the 
master’s goods, since they have no interest 
in being so; the owner is the one who must 
take trouble to preserve his property. .. . 
LT advised her to look on at the breadmaking 
and stand by while the housekeeper dealt 
out the supplies, and to go about inspecting 
everything. Thus she could practice her 
profession and take a walk at the same 
time. I added that excellent exercise could 
be had by making beds and kneading 
dough.” 

Good sense, that! The newly wedded 
Mrs. Ischomachos could teach a lot to some 
of our war brides, even if they have not 
married millionaires. Modern New York 
can learn something from ancient Athens. 
But our women will come up to the domestic 
scratch later on, even if they have not done 
soalready. Education is slow, particularly 
in the case of the middle-aged—and re-_ 
surfacing one’s gastro-intestinal tract is a 
hazardous process. 

However, it is doing Helen and Margery 
and mea great deal of good. My wife looks 
younger than she has for years, because 
she eats only what she needs to eat and 
walks instead of riding in a motor. Both 
she and Margery have gained alertness in 
body and mind. They have tackled their 
job gallantly and have never even com- 
plained; but I know that it has been hard 
for them, and sometimes Helen has seemed 
very tired. I never appreciated her so 
much at any time in our married life. 

It is easy enough for the man who is 
away from home all day, occupied about 
his business. He does not care very much 
how the house runs so long as he gets his 
warm supper, his pipe and his cozy chair 
by the reading lamp. It is the woman who 
has to assume all the worry of making ~- 
things go, of planning all the details of 
housekeeping, of keeping the servants 
good-natured, of making both ends meet. 

It is trebly hard if one has to begin after 
fifty. It is often easier to give up one’s 
money or one’s sons than to break the 
habits of a lifetime. As Napoleon said: 
“Habit, second nature? Habit is ten times 
nature!’’ But patriotism is stronger than 
habit. 

The war is doing strange things to us. 
It is giving us new natures. I have not said 
my prayers since I was a boy, and I gave up 
reading the Scriptures years ago; but the 
other night, just before we went up to bed, 
I took down our old dusty Family Bible 
and opened it to the Family Record. There, 
in my mother’s fine handwriting, was the 
record of my birth, and beneath it, in 
Helen’s, was that of our Jack—who is going 
away so soon. 

“Look here, Helen,” I said awkwardly, 
“don’t you think we might get something 
out of this again if we read a bit every 
night?” 

She nodded, her face lighting up with 
eagerness. ‘I’m so glad you feel that way, 
John!” she exclaimed. 

So I turned over the pages until I came 
to what I was looking for—the thirty-first 
chapter of Froverbs—and cleared my 
throat. 

““*Who can find a virtuous woman?’” I 
read, “‘for her price is far above rubies. 
The heart of her husband doth safely trust 
in her, so that he shall have no need of 
spoil. She will do him good and not evil all 
the days of her life. She seeketh wool, and 
flax, and worketh willingly with her hands. 
She is like the merchants’ ships; she bringeth 
her food from afar. She riseth also while it 

(Concluded on Page 109) 
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“Which Truck Can I Afford to Own? 


_ 1 Can Buy Any of Them” 


The purchase price must of course be considered in buying 
a truck, but it is only one of several items. 


Having settled on the class of truck that best suits delivery 
conditions, the next thing is to décide which make of truck in 
that class will pay the biggest dividends on the investment. 


And that means, ‘‘ Which truck will last longest and cost 
least to keep it in continuous operation?” 


What is saved over other forms of haulage may look big 
on paper, but what are the net figures? 


What about idle hours, repairs and depreciation? 
Breakdowns and repairs mean bigger bills to offset profits. 


They also mean more idle hours, less tonnage, reduced 
earning capacity. 

And every year that’s cut off the life of the truck adds to 
the annual charge for depreciation. 


The life of your truck depends primarily on the parts 
that carry the load. 


For Efficient 


No truck is a truck without truck axles—axles that will 
do more than just keep the load off the street for a year or 
two. Axles that will stand the gaff as long as the truck is 
operated and take the jolts and jars, the continual pound, 
pound, pound over ragged pavements, the poor driving and 
willful overloading that motor trucks are subjected to. 


Timken-Detroit Front and Worm-Drive Rear Axles have 
that actual record of service back of them which is the only 
sure protection of the truck buyer. 


In five years since the first introduction of worm drive, 
not a single Timken-Detroit Worm Gear unit has worn 
out in service, and Timken-Detroit Front Axles have always 
had the unqualified approval of those truck-builders who are 
building real trucks and not make-shifts. 

Write for booklet, A-1, “The Companies Timken Keeps’’ listing the 


truck-builders who use Timken-Detroit Axles and read it carefully before 
you buy your next truck. Sent free, postpaid, on request to 


A/ THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


Oldest and largest builders of front and rear axles for both motor cars and trucks 
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HERE is in the new twelve- 

cylinder National Touring 
Sedan (convertible) a multiplicity 
of virtues which may well excite 
admiration. 


In point of comfort, beauty, se- 
curity and usefulness, nothing has 
been omitted that careful planning 
and deliberate craftsmanship could 
provide. 


It is a car into every part of which 
trustworthiness has been wrought 


CATO. MMs 


—“with airplane type motor” 


with conscious purpose and with 
infinite pains. 

Its convenience and its value are 
matched only by the skill and sin- 
cerity with which it was put to- 
gether. 

But there is no other thing in the 
National Touring Sedan that can 
compare with the excellence of its 
twelve-cylinder motor. 


Quiet, competent, resolute and 
smooth, it has the airplane engine’s 
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staunchness as well as its form. 


Under the graceful, convertible 
Sedan carriage it performs as ably 
in cross-country touring as on city 
pavements, at the minimum outlay 


of fuel. 


Not to examine it at the coming 
automobile shows is to miss the 
embodied evidence of genuine 
motor car progress. 


National Motor Car & Vehicle Corp., Indianapolis 
Eighteenth Successful Year 


A full display of the new series National cars will be on view at the major automobile shows 


National Dealers Now Offer Complete Range of Body Styles in Both 


Six and Twelve. Cylinder Models 


7-Passenger Touring Car, 4-Passenger Sport Phaeton 
4-Passenger Roadster, 7-Passenger Convertible Sedan 


January 5,1918 


—_— 


(Concluded from Page 106) 
is yet night, and giveth meat to her house- 
hold, and a portion to her maidens. She 
considereth a field, and buyeth it: with the 
fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard. 
She girdeth her loins with strength, and 
strengtheneth her arms. She perceiveth 
that her merchandise is good: her candle 
goeth not out by night. She layeth her 
hands to the spindle, and her hands hold 
the distaff. . She looketh well to the 
ways of her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness. Her children arise up, 
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and call her blessed; her husband also, and 
he praiseth her. Many daughters have 
done virtuously, but thou excellest them 


““Thou excellest them all!’” I repeated 
softly. 

“Oh, John!’”’ murmured Helen, and a 
blush flickered prettily on a cheek that had 
almost forgotten how. ‘Don’t you think 
you might get a little tired of a woman quite 
so competent as all that?” 

Editor’s Note—This is the second in a series by 
Mr. Train. The third will appear in an early issue. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


fierce within him. He seemed to feel that 
strong soul of his working its way upon his 
body. When the doctor came again he had 
no fever; still the orders were to keep quiet. 

That afternoon Dan came toseehim. His 
face had the expression which Herbert 
dreaded to see upon it. His eyes looked 
unnaturally large and bright and as if they 
saw beyond earthly horizon limits. His 
mouth sagged at the corners, long chills of 
nervousness crept visibly over his great 
frame. His hands trembled. 

Herbert’s bed was in a corner next a 
window, which was open a little way. The 
day was clear. A tall screen separated his 
bed from the next, the occupant of which 
had just been discharged. He also had been 
suffering from a cold, and the slight degree 
of isolation possible in case of pneumonia 
had been adopted. It was a foolish screen, 
donated by a foolish, loving woman. She 
had covered it with gray cotton, and etched 
upon it with blue thread: ‘‘If you write to 
no other, write home to your mother.” 

Herbert, whose mother had died before 
he could remember her, had grinned slightly 
as he saw it. Then for some reason it got 
on his nerves, perhaps because the simple 
gushing soul had etched after the word 
mother an idiotic little house with smoke 
ascending from the chimney, and a cat half 
as large as the house walking toward it, 
entirely out of perspective. However, to- 
day he was very glad of the screen. 

Dan bent over him. ‘‘ How are you, old 


chap? 

“Allright. I want to get up, but the doc 
won't let me.” 

Dan gazed at him, and the horror of his 
soul seemed to spread over his face like a 
film. ‘‘Have you heard?” 

Herbert nodded. 

“Have they caught the man yet?” 

Dan shook his head. He continued to 
look at Herbert with that dreadful film of 
horror over his face. Then he spoke in a 
harsh whisper, bringing out one word at a 
time: ‘‘I’ve—got—to— be—sentry—that— 
same—place—to-night.”’ 

Herbert’s face changed swiftly. It was 
incredibly sweet, with a smile of encourage- 
ment. ‘‘I’ll be along,” he whispered. 

“You can’t!” 

“T will!” 

“How? ” 

“Never you mind. I’ll be along. Put it 
out of your mind. I’ll be along!” 

Dan eyed him dubiously. He bent close 
and whispered again: “I am not really 
afraid, you know.” 

“Yes, I know. Wouldn’t bother with 
you if you were.” 

“T don’t think I’m afraid of dying. I 
suppose I haven’t been any too good, but 
Inever hurt anybody in my life unless I did 
it not knowing, and—I believe you know— 
I believe in God, and something after this, 
more—worth while. Honest, Herb, I don’t 
I am afraid exactly. It’s something 
else.” 

“You’ve mounted guard about fifty- 
two hours on a stretch ever since—it hap- 
pened,” whispered Herbert, “‘and—you’re 
dead tired, and you ain’t yourself.” 


“How did you know?” 

“Because I know you. Can’t you stop 
doing things before you do ’em, Dan?” 

Dan looked bewildered. ‘I’ve been that 
way all my life,” hesaid. ‘I reckon nothing 
can stop me now, except some big thing I’ve 
never been able to conjure up.” 

“That ought to happen.” 

“T must go,” said Dan. 

“T’ll be there. Put it out of your mind.” 

“Don’t see how I can.” 

“Put it into my mind.” 

Dan stared hard at the boy in the bed, 
and a strange look as of one released came 
over his face. ‘‘Seems a caddish sort of 
thing to do—and youill.” 

“Tt ain’t wrong when I’ve got the sort of 
mind I have and you’ve got your sort.” 

There was a full moon that night. There 
was also a white frost. The world was 
beautiful. Dan was at his post on time, and 
immediately he heard a soft rustle behind 
him in a slight undergrowth. 

“Tt’s me!”’ said a voice in the ghost of 
a whisper. “Don’t you turn. Don’t you 
answer. You keep still, but I’m here. I 
shan’t get cold. I wrapped the blanket 
round me—dressed too. Keep still! I’m 
here!”’ 

The night wore on, radiant, vocal with a 
high north wind. Orion seemed to threaten 
with his starry sword, moving on high, im- 
mortal warrior of the sky. The Polar Star 
seemed to beckon like a celestial finger to 
heights above earth and earth’s sordid mis- 
ery. The hoar frost thickened until the 
slender trees and bushes bloomed white 
and sparkling. 

Dan went his rounds. All the time he 
knew Herbert was there, and felt shamed 
and exultant at the same time. 

It happened suddenly. Dan stood before 
the other man lying huddled in the bushes, 
and it seemed to him as if something were 
moving besides the wind-blown trees across 
the road. 

“Don’t shoot!” came the ghost of a 
whisper. 

“Something 

“Don’t shoot!”’ 

“Something—something 

“There ain’t a blessed thing there. 
Don’t shoot!” 

“Something Look, look!”’ 

“What you see you make up. There 
ain’t nothin’. Don’t shoot!” 

Suddenly Dan’s face was upon the anx- 
ious one of the other man in the bushes, and 
it was as the face of a maniac—wild, un- 
reasoning. ‘“‘You mean to say there’s 
nothing?” 

“Nothin’ but what you see in your own 
mind. Don’t shoot! You’ll have the whole 
camp out and—they’ll know a 

“There is something! Iseeit!” 

“There ain’t nothin’ but your own self 
you see. Don’t shoot! Don’t shoot!” 

Then Dan burst out witha shout. It was 
a wonder that he did not rouse the whole 
camp: ‘‘Then if what I see is myself I see 
a damned coward, no matter what excuses 
you frame up for him in his own nature! A 
coward that has no right in the United 
States Army, and, by God, [will shoot!” 


” 


” 


Piston rings are metal washers, used to pre- 
vent power from escaping around the piston head. Like 
washers used anywhere, they must be renewed when worn. 
Worn or faulty piston rings allow fully 25% of power and 
fuel to go to waste into the crank case. They also allow oil 
to get in the cylinder head, causing carbon, valve-pitting, etc. 


Waste is probably going on in your engine 
Every stroke of your motor likely 
costs you money now from which you get no returns in power 
or mileage—because of leaky piston rings. 


without your realizing it. 


Inlands in your engine will sfop the leakage 
due to worn or imperfect piston rings—and give you much 
more power and mileage on less fuel. The Inland is abso- 
lutely gas-tight because the Spiral Cut eliminates the gap 
that is in ordinary rings. The spiral also causes the ring 
to expand in a perfect circle, making continuous contact 


against the cylinder wall. 


The Inland Spiral principle is patented— 
neither its construction nor its advantages can be duplicated in 
any other rings. It produces a gas-tight ring in one piece— 
which makes it low priced, saving you $5 to $10 per set 
over any other type of gas-tight ring. Equal width and thick- 
ness all around—therefore greatest strength and durability. 


See your garage man about Inlands 
today. Write for free booklet. 


Over 1,250,000 in use. 


Have been used extensively by manu- 
facturers of fine cars like Franklin, 
Stutz, Hal 12, Pathfinder, Apperson, 
MitcHell, Weidely Motors, etc. And they are 


chosen for Aeroplane and Submarihe service. 


Dealers: We havea special plan to boost your 
business in dull winter months. It’s a winner. 
Quick action is necessary—write at once. 


Inland Machine Works, 


813 Mound St., St. Louis. Branches: New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, San Francisco. 


~ Cut your 
car bill! 


Every motor needs 
new piston rings after 
a time, as any engine 
expert will tell you. 


{| PIECE PISTON RING 
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Let the Buyer 
Beware! 


If you put your money into a farm that turns 
out to be a poor one you have lost part of 
your savings. Unless you can prove that the 
seller misrepresented the place—and that 
is a very hard thing to do—the law will not 
help you to get your money back. Caveat 
Emptor! The only safe thing is to know 


How to Buy a Farm 


That is what Harry R. O’Brien explains with the 
utmost care in the issue of The Country Gentleman 
that is out to-day. Whether you are buying for a 
home or for an investment it will pay you to read 
this article. 


Other big features in this week’s issue are: 


The Motor Truck’s Next Task 
Long Cotton Makes a Long Purse 
' Sugar Beet Supremacy 
How Long is a Stick? 
In a Pig’s Eye 
A Red-Headed Adventure 
Beekeeping for Women 


Also there is The Home Garden. Right now— 
the beginning of the new year—it is time to begin 
to think about next summer’s back-yard crops. 
The Home Garden is a weekly department de- 
voted to the problems of the amateur gardener— 
plans for the next month or two, then actual 
practice in the growing of war food. 


Invest a Dollar and Save a Hundred or Two 


You can do this and more by subscribing to and 
profiting by what you read in 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


As Good as Wheat $1.00 


$1.75 the Y 
eae the Year 


in Canada 


5 cents 
the Copy 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


965 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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_ Dan aimed at what he had been seeing 
alte in reality or in his strained fancy, and 
red. : 

The place was immediately alive with 
men. Herbert crawled away, and was in his 
bed when the nurse came. 

“Seems somebody’s been prowling round 
where Lee was shot,’ the nurse said ex- 
citedly. ‘“‘Glynn fired, but nothing doing 
when it comes to finding what he hit. 
Glynn’s out there yet, hunting. Seems 
possessed to find something. Got some 
nerve, that chap has.”’ 

Herbert said nothing. The nurse eyed 
him sharply, and used his clinical thermome- 
ter. “Say, Mayflower, you’ve got tempera- 
ture again!’’ he announced. ‘You ain’t 
going to be of much use bringing kings 
to their knees and playing football with 
crowns while you spank ’em with their 
scepters. You’ll have to light out home, 
Mayflower. You ain’t a weed, by a long 
shot, but you’ll have to be weeded out.”’ 

““T want to get up.”’ 

Se Vioulay, Stullitae 

Then the doctor came. “Hullo, May- 
flower! What’s to pay?” he asked gayly. 

“Temperature again, sir,” said the 
nurse. 

“Have you been out of bed, Mayflower?” 

“No sir,” lied Herbert calmly. 

“That chap from your town thought he 
saw something and fired. He was on guard 
where Lee was murdered. Did you hear 
the rumpus?” 

Herbert nodded. 

“That sent your temperature up. Well, 
if anybody was there he made his getaway. 
They’re combing the bushes. Bushes! 
Ought to be cut down! Fool thing to have 
bushes there. That Glynn has got nerve. 


| Seems as if he couldn’t give up. Rushes 


ahead of the others. Might have been shot 
a dozen times. He ought to be promoted. 


No, you can’t get up. You keep still!” 


January 5,1918 


‘‘Who said I wouldn’t?” said Herbert— 
and sobbed like a girl. 

“Say, Mayflower, you are a little pet,” 
said the doctor. ‘‘This is no life for you, 
sonny.” 

“Will he be promoted?” 

“‘T’d give heavy odds on it.” 

The next day Herbert’s temperature was 
normal, but he was weak and depressed. 
He had been ordered home. 

“Some cute examining board they’ve got 
in your town,” said the doctor. ‘‘ Wonder 
they didn’t send Thomas cats. You meant 
all right, Mayflower; you have been a 
little sport, but you can’t stand this.” 

Then Dan came. ‘‘ Congratulations, cor- 
poral,’ said the doctor, and shook hands 
with Dan as he went out. 

“T’ve got to go,’’ whispered Herbert 
pitifully. 

“T know it. Don’t you mind. You go 
home and look after mother, and she’ll look 
after you. You'll have a soft snap with her 
after this.” 

“You ”” began Herbert, but Dan 
checked him with a great laugh of trium- 
phant freedom. 

“Me!” said Dan in a whisper, but a 
whisper that sang. ‘“‘Don’t you mind me, 
Herb! I’m all right now. I shall stick to 
this war if it lasts till I’m eighty; and all I 
want now is to sail for France. I did think 
I saw something last night. I hunted after 
I fired. I hunted for all I was worth. There 
wasn’t a thing. You were right. What I 
saw was my own chicken-hearted self. 

“They think I didn’t kill anything last 
night. There’s where they’re dead wrong. 
I did, I did! I killed a damned coward, and 
there’s one more man to fight for the United 
States of America. I’m all right now. Go 
home, dear old chap; let mother nurse you 
up, and you look after her, and tell her her 
son is a soldier and loves his country better 
than he loves her.” 


THE THOUSAND OPEN ROZDS 
TO BERLIN 


(Continued from Page 4) 


heartbreaking regularity; but always a way 
round, somehow, has been found. Airplanes 
are the most delicate and complicated of 
mechanisms, requiring skill of the highest 
order both in design and in manufacture; 
changing specifications almost overnight; 
carrying the most delicate instruments, such 
as barometers, machine guns, compasses, 
altimeters, cameras, and soon. Public im- 
agination, thoroughly stimulated as to the 
value of the airplane in warfare, has never 
been equally stimulated as to the romance 
of their production in industry. It has too 
often been felt, as was actually stated by 
one disappointed manufacturer, that you 
could simply cut.an airplane out of a tree in 
a few weeks’ time for a few hundred dollars. 

The whole burden of this task fell upon 
the Aircraft Production Board and the 
Signal Corps of the army. The former, 
established by the Council of National 
Defense in the rush of the early war days, 
brought together the leading army, navy 
and civilian aviation authorities in one 
coordinating board of industrial strategy. 
The necessity for such codrdination was 
soon so fully evident that the board was 
legalized by Act of Congress, with extremely 
broad advisory powers. It is charged with 
“expanding and codrdinating the industrial 


activities relating to aircraft or parts of air- 
craft produced for any purposein the United 
States, and to facilitate generally the de- 
velopment of the air service’; and is given 
power ‘‘to supervise and direct, in accord- 
ance with the requirements prescribed or 
approved by the respective departments, 
the purchase, production and manufacture 
of aircraft engines, and all ordnance and 
instruments used in connection therewith, 
and accessories and materials therefor, in- 
cluding the purchase, lease, acquisition or 
construction of plants for the manufacture 
of aircraft engines and accessories.” 

The Signal Corps, the branch of the serv- 
ice in which the modest Flying Corps of the 
nation had grown up, was, of course, in de- 
tailed charge of these expenditures for the 
army. Whereas at the beginning of the war 
it had a meager force of about seventy-five 
officers, it has since expanded to many hun- 
dreds, occupying a large seven-story office 
building. Fittingly enough, Major General 
George O. Squier, its head, was one of the 
aviation pioneers of the country, being the 
first passenger to make an ascent with 
the Wright brothers. Brigadier General C. 
McK. Saltzman, his executive officer, was 
one of the officials in charge of the first 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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Advanced Fashion 


radiates from its unique lines and 
choice coach finish. 


Oldsmobile known Power has been 
crowned with a chassis and body of 
unapproached Snap and Beauty. 


Long, underslung rear springs and 
deep plaited, genuine leather uphol- 
stery are there,of course. But inad- 
dition to these qualities, naturally ex- 
pected,in the Sportster you will find 


Olds Motor Works 


1rst presentation 
of the newest Oldsmobile Eight » 


—a car as striking in its’ beauty 
lines as in its power capabilities, 


Its here—the car that satsfes the most exact- 
ing demand for beauty of line and finish; that, 
by immediate response, ¢/r7//s the lover of speed. 


The Oldsmobile Sportster is, in every detail of 
appointment, from every point of performance, 
worthy of the name Oldsmobile, and 20 years of 
uninterrupted successful passenger car building. 


An Idling Pace— 
A Thrilling Speed 


Idle along boulevards or through 
trafic at a speed of 1; 2 or 20 
miles an hour, on a lean and gas- 
conserving mixture. Then, when 
you hit the open highway or hills, 


Open up! <A complete change 
comes over the character of the 
car—it responds like a race horse 
under the spur. 


The result is a burst of speed —an 
undreamed-of reserve of power. 


Your Car is Here 


The eight cylinder models are built 
in the Sportster at $1550; the Tour- 
ing Car, Roadster and Club Road- 
ster at $1467. The six cylinder 
models are built in Touring Car 
and Roadster at $1185; the All- 
Season Sedan at $1695 and the 
All-Season Coupé at $1595. 


Lansing, Michigan 
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Ce 


“‘Goodness, 


Fes: 


It’s Child’s Play to Operate I 
Simply a few easy pulls on its chain lifts 
or lowers the heaviest car while you stand 
erect. Up or down—there’s no labor. 


To operate a Weed Chain-Jack it is not necessary to get down 
in a cramped, strained position and grovel in mud, grease or 
dust under a car to work a “handle” that is apt to fly up with 
\ unpleasant results. To lift a car with the Weed Chain-Jack, 
simply give a few easy pulls on its endless chain while you 
\) ) stand erect—clear from springs, tire carriers and other projec- 
\ tions. To lower a car pull the chain in opposite direction. 
\ \\ Never gets out of order. Gears and chain wheel protected 
S by a stamped-steel housing. Chain heavily plated to prevent 
\ \\ rusting. Has a strong cap, providing the kind of support 
NY \\) 


\) 


from which an axle will not slip, while a broad base prevents 
the jack from upsetting on uneven roads. Quickly adjusted to 
any required height by lifting the screw and spinning the cor- 
rugated “‘collar’’ shown in the illustration. Try it yourself— 
you will never be satisfied with any other jack. 


10 Days’ Trial 


If your dealer does not have them, send $5.00 for any size for pleasure cars or 
$10.00 for the Truck size, and we will send you one, all charges prepaid. For 
delivery in Canada send $6.00 for any size for pleasure cars or $12.00 for the 
Truck size. Try it 10 days. If not satisfied, return it to us and we will refund 
your money. 


; The Jack 
; That Saves 
Your Back 


MADE IN FOUR SIZES 


Size 
ow ere: 


8 inch 8 inches |12%4 inches 14% inches 
10 inch 10 inches |15%4 inches 17% inches 
12 inch 12 inches |18'% inches] No Aux. Step 
12in. Truck | 12 inches ]191!4 inches} No Aux. Step 


The 8 inch and 10 inch sizes are made with an aux- 
iliary step as illustrated. When in operative position 
this step adds two inches to the height of the jack. ee 


eee 
SF ES 
SBE : 
SS” 


—~ 
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Chain @mpany,inc. mc 


Bridgeport,Connecticut 
In Canada DOMINION CHAIN CO.,Ltd. Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
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Wright tests; and Brigadier General B. D. 
Foulois, now in charge in France, was the 
only officer in the United States Army as- 
signed to aviation in 1910. 

These two organizations have in hand 
the creation of a great flying fleet and the 
training of its personnel; they are asked to 
create a billion-dollar industry in the span 
of a year’s time, from July to July; to 
spend as much money in that fiscal year as 
is represented by the value of the whole 
annual output of the automobile industry, 
the growth of which has been the marvel of 
its time; to accomplish a task representing 
a money expenditure of twice the cost of the 
Panama Canal, which was eight years in the 
building. These organizations have devel- 
oped hand in hand with the great machine 
underneath them, and occupy to-day a place 
of power and responsibility that no one, a 
few months ago, would have thought it pos- 
sible for them to attain. 

The primary problem of the United 
States was to initiate its program of air- 


* plane building without depriving the Allies 


of any of the vital raw materials they had 
been getting over here. Naturally the in- 
jection of such a manufacturing program 
into an industrial organism already critically 
strained might very properly be expected to 
throw previous arrangements out of gear. 
The first thought was to prevent this; to 
prevent the choking of America’s general 
preparation and the flow of raw and finished 
materials to Europe. Both aims have been 
achieved. 

In the summer of 1917 the United States 
practically had no airplane industry expe- 
rienced in quantity production. It had, 
however, a first cousin to that industry in 
the great automobile plants of the nation. 
In all the world to-day there are just over 
five million automobiles. More than four 
millions of these are in the United States, 
practically all made here. Eight hundred 
thousand are scattered through the rest of 
the world, many of them made in the United 
States. Obviously this country builds far 
more automobiles than does all the rest of 
the world together. The industry is one of 
the most thoroughly organized and effec- 
tive in existence, and it offered an especially 
fit national resource for building the motors 
for a great air fleet, and building them 
quickly. 

The strength of the American automo- 
bile industry to-day lies in its high degree 
of standardization and thé fact that its 
products are entirely machine made. These 
two facts are essential for quantity produc- 
tion. They differentiate American methods 
of manufacture from European, where the 
great amount of handwork slows up pro- 
duction seriously. Obviously the United 
States must either make over its industry, 
adapting it to the European product and 
methods, with all their weaknesses, or it 
must make airplanes in an entirely new way 
by designing or adopting types of machines 
that would fit into the American method of 
quantity manufacture already established. 


Quantity Production 


The determination of policy on this 
point was one of the first big decisions in 
laying the basis for America’s work in the 
air. Foreign engineers were openly skep- 
tical of America’s ability to make by ma- 
chine in numbers of thousands the delicate 
mechanisms that taxed the highest skill of 
European craftsmen. Most detailed con- 
sultation, however, with the men who would 
be charged with the work convinced officials 
not only that it must but that it could be 
done. 

The flying machine, as it happens, is 
three-fourths engine. The production of 
engines, therefore, was the greatest prob- 
lem. Upon it hinged the quantity produc- 
tion of the whole aircraft program. It was 
necessary not only to develop an engine that 
could compete with the best in Europe but 


.one that could be produced in quantity by 


machinery in the American automobile fac- 
tories. The Aircraft Board at once laid lines 
in all directions to achieve this result. 

The task of motor design was placed in 
the hands of two men who, in the opinion 
of the board, were best fitted for it. These 
men were J. G. Vincent, of the Packard 
Motor Car Company, and E. J. Hall, of the 
Hall-Scott Motor Company. They were di- 
rected to create the engine that should fight 
America’s battles in the air; indeed, to per- 
form a task that might prove a deciding 
factor in the Great War. 

That was on June third. The two men 
locked themselves in a suite of rooms in a 
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Washington hotel. They summoned the 
expert knowledge and technical skill of the 
nation—indeed, of the world, for Europe 
showed them her best. Blue prints and 
models of the successful engines evolved 
in three years of desperate warfare were 
studied with minute care. Fortunately, 
perhaps, the American experts, thus build- 
ing upon all that had been done abroad, not 
limited in allegiance to types they them- 
selves had developed, were more capable of 
selecting the best in each engine than they 
would have been if they had steadily worked 
on the task. 

They were splendidly aided by the So- 
ciety. of Automotive Engineers. Practi- 
cally every expert of the nation who had to 
do with combustion engines was a member 
of this society. Wherever there was an 
authority whose services were needed, or a 
technical man whose skill could aid, he was 
summoned. Automobile and airplane man- 
ufacturers were called upon to turn over 
their secret trade processes and their pat- 
ents to the designing of America’s great 
motor. Nothing was to be used the worth 
of which was not already established. The 
element of experimentation was strictly 
eliminated. 


The First Liberty Engine 


The rough plans for the new engine were 
completed in five days. Twenty-eight days 
after work had begun on these plans a 
finished engine had been set up and was 
running under its own power at the Bureau 
of Standards. The men responsible for 
America’s Air Service celebrated their 
Fourth of July by listening to the purr of the 
first Liberty Motor at the Government’s 
testing laboratory. 

Soon it was spinning in test in a special 
laboratory on top of Pike’s Peak, that its 
action in rarefied air might be observed. 
Soon, also, it was driving various types of 
airplane aloft and demonstrating the cor- 
rectness of its theoretical capacities. One 
of the first accomplishments was the break- 
ing of the American altitude record. The 
motor underwent every conceivable test 
and stood up well under them all. 

The engine is simplicity itself. Its parts 
can be made in various plants and factories, 
in accordance with gauges certified by the 
Bureau of Standards, in Washington. One 
great firm is prepared to produce cylinders 
in sufficient quantity to supply the world. 
Parts are everywhere interchangeable, thus 
vastly simplifying the problem of mainte- 
nance that has greatly harassed the Allies, 
with their many types. Theengines may be 
made in four, six, eight and twelve cylinder 
series, the last, however, being the size 
most demanded by the present needs. 
They are adaptable to the fast work of the 
light fighting machines or to the heavy 
burdens of the great bombers. 

The Liberty Motor gets as much power 
out of each pound of its weight as do the 
highly refined machines of Europe. As an 
answer to considerable underground criti- 
cism of the motor, cropping up in that 
same insidious way as has so much other 
unfavorable propaganda, let me say here 
that the allied governments, which have 
followed every step in this devel6pment, 
are calling for every extra motor that we 
can allot to them. The Liberty Motor is 
the result of America’s willingness to strike 
afield, to proceed independently instead of 
merely following; and it puts American 
industry back of the flying game in such a 
way as to assure that quantity production 
that means dominance of the air. 

Other basic problems besides the motor 
have, of course, confronted us at every 
turn. Before the war this country was 
making only training planes, and merely a 
handful of these. The question we have 
faced has been which type of all the types 
abroad to adopt for each of the different 
kinds of work. And it has been a new ques- 
tion every day, as types over there change 
almost overnight. Here again we have se- 
cured the very best of all foreign models, 
tested in the actual fire of battle, and have 
evolved standard American planes in the 
various types. The first all-America plane, 
equipped with a Liberty engine, has already 
proved the wisdom of this procedure. 

The supply of materials for this vast con- 
struction campaign has also presented 
many difficulties. Take the question of 
spruce, for instance, which furnishes the 
wood best fitted to the peculiar needs of 
airplane construction. Itislight and strong 
and pliable. There is no other wood so 
good. It comes very largely from the 
states of Washington and Oregon, and has 
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You Want 
The Story, 


a 
ay 


STAN LE 


STEAM 3.7 CAR 


year 
HERE is no car in America today you 
know less about— 


No car in the world you should know 
more about—than the STANLEY. 


Not so much because it is different but 
because it is better. 


Not so much because it can be called 
unconventional on a hundred odd counts, 
but because every count in the indictment 
is a point in its favor— 


Every point is a factor in giving you 
the kind of performance you have always 
wanted from an automobile—the kind of 
performance you have begun to despair of 


getting. 
It has stored power. 
Its fuel is kerosene. 


You owe it to yourself to know the facts 
about the STANLEY. 


You owe it to your neighbor to correct 
any misinformation he may have acquired. 


Our book, ‘“‘The Magic of Steam,”’ tells 
the Stanley story—in a simple, interesting 
and non-technical way. 


Yours for the asking. 


STANLEY MOTOR CARRIAGE CoO. 
NEWTON, MASS. 


The 1918 Stanley will 
be exhibited for the 
first time at the New 
York Automobile 
Show—Grand Central 
Palace, January 5-12. 
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Salesman Wanted 


EXPERIENCE NOT ESSENTIAL 


Wz offera liberal commission and bonus 


at thestart; aregular weekly salary later. 


Many of our salesmen earn big money. 


Here are only a few: 


CURTIS SALESMEN 


CourtricHt Haw ey 
E. W. Coste 

N. E. McCatt. 

W. R. Crarkx 

R. W. BurcHarpD 


YEARLY INCOME 


$4500.00 
3500.00 


2500.00 
2300.00 
2200.00 


Everysopy knows Te Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies Home ‘fournal and The Country Gentleman. 


The *S 
Curtis . 
ishing * ‘ Spit 
ips, ‘mediate vicinity. 
pany, ~< 
223 Independence s 
Square, MX 
Philadelphia, Pa. Ny 


Gentlemen: — Please tell Ne 


me all about your money- 8 
making offer. 


Name 
Address 
City 


SALESMEN WANTE to sell Shinon Products 

to retailers and jobbers, 
All trades handle, Consumption big. Lowest prices, attractive deals. 
20-year quality reputation. Big commissions net handsome income. 
All or part time. RocnEesterR CuEemicat Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Wigs noe AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘ Needed Inventions’’ and 

‘How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.’’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
A a 


INVEN heise A It May 


Bring Wealth. Send 

Postal for Free Book. 
Tells what to invent and how to obtain a patent through 
Our Credit System. Send sketch for Free Opinion of 
Patentability. TALBERT & TALBERT, 4390 Talbert Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


37 BUNGALOW BOOKS 


With Economy Plans 

of California Homes 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
_ “Representative Cal. Homes” 


53 Plans, $2500to $7000, 60c 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
4_ 72 Plans, $1200to $2500, 60c 
a oe. “Little Bungalows” 
ia _... = 40 Plans, $500 to $2000, 40c 
GPECTAL $1.50 “OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 FREE 
books and get book of 75 special plans, also Garage plans 
Money back if not satisfied 
E.W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 601 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 


Make 1918 
Your Garden Year 


Help the food supply. 
Make a big garden this year. 
Get all your garden needs 
from one firm on one order. 
We pay postage and guaran- 
tee delivery. Send a postal 
today for a copy of 


Slaves) f{ VEL 
Seed and Plant Annual 
a192-pagecatalogueofevery- 
thing needed for garden, or- 

chard, lawn or greenhouse. 


SlaresCH YL) 


Ve Box 101, Painesville, Ohio 


Tue yearly subscription price of each of these leading periodicals is 
stillvery low. You can quickly get scores of orders in your im- 
Each order means a good profit for you. 


Age Is 


No Barrier 


Ir you want money, we want you—no 
matter what your age or position. 
We will furnish everything necessary 


and train you to make good. For de- 
tails, send in the coupon. 


Wrestling Book FREE 


Here's your chance to be an expert wrestler. Learn 
easily at home by mail from world’s champions 
Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns, Free book tells 
you how. Secret holds, blocks and tricks revealed. 
Don't delay. Be strong and healthy. Handle big 
men with ease, Write today, State your age. 
Farmer Burns, 2381 Ramge Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
Write for 


WANTED NEW IDEAS Ws, fe 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 

Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Sent on Free Trial 


We'll send you this superb new Saxophone 
on 1 week'sfree trial. Use it just as if it were your 
own. Then if you decide to buy pay only a few dol- 


lars a month. ‘WourUIZER 


00 years of instrument making 

The house of Wurlitzer is now making a direct 
money saving offer to you. We supply U.S. Gov. 
* PLAY WHILE YOU PAY Use the instrument 
while you are paying. The Saxophone is easy to 
/ fe Many other instruments to choose from. 
Write for Booklet § Send for special booklet. Get our 

liberal terms. No obligations. 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 4061 

E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. S: Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Made and guaranteed 
by the s same P Company 


Conscientious, careful training by members of our 
Faculty made ‘this possible. You, too, should succeed. 


Earn $25, $35, $50, $75 a Week and More 


The business world pays big prices for good designs and illus- 


trations, 


Learn to draw during your spare time by the 

home-study method—endorsed by high authorities, 
easy to apply. Write today for “Your Future," 

56-page book which explains every step. 


~ Federal” 

Easy to learn, 
a beautiful new 
_ Free for the asking. 
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been required in many times the amount 
ever produced before. Not only were the 
logging industry and the labor supply 
wholly insufficient to meet this suddenly 
increased demand but, at the same time, 
what labor there was has been subjected 
to many irritations from agitators who 
know how vital this industry is to the win- 
ning of the war. 

No one would ever associate the humble 
bean with the success or failure of a great 
aircraft program, and yet just now we are 


arranging for the planting in America of a 


hundred thousand acres of castor beans, the 
oil from which is a vital necessity to the 
smooth running of aircraft engines. 

Another indispensable material is linen. 
No substitute has yet been found equal to 
it for the making of airplane wings. Its 
great virtue is that if a hole is shot in a 
wing covered with linen the wing will not 
be destroyed by the ripping of the material. 
With Belgium entirely cut off from linen 
manufacture, what linen there is for the 
Allied airplane program comes from Ire- 
land. Naturally the Irish linen industry 
was not equipped to meet the enormous 
demands that suddenly came upon it. 
Heroic efforts, however, have been made; 
linen was saved in training planes through 
the substitution of cotton, and the supply 
pressed up to meet the demand. 

Then there are all the various instru- 
ments and accessories of the most delicate 
kind of workmanship, which are essential 
to the proper direction of aircraft and which 
require either new or enormously expanded 
industries for their manufacture in sufficient 
numbers. The airplane program could not 
succeed without a full equipment of barome- 
ters, altimeters, air-speed indicators, mag- 
netos, cameras, and so on, the manufacture 
of which requires the highest skill. 

The labor supply, especially in the more 
specialized trades, has presented serious 
problems also. The needs of the new ar- 
mies have drawn off many highly skilled 
workmen and it has been essential to help 
manufacturers find men to replace them. 
Many of us have become particularly im- 
pressed with the advisability of having 
American women enter the airplane indus- 
try, as they have in Europe, and fit them- 
selves into tasks from which men may be 
spared; in a sense, to help out skilled labor, 
as rookies help out a trained army. Women 
have shown a special aptitude in this work. 

Airplane production, apart from that of 
the engine, and from the several early air- 
craft concerns, leans most heavily on such 
woodworking factories as those making 
furniture, railway cars and automobile bod- 
ies. Various such plants, already working 
to the limit on their conventional products, 
have been virtually drafted for airplane 
work. They have been-told what it was they 
were desired to do and have accepted will- 
ingly, despite the uncertainty of giving up 
an established and profitable line for a new 
venture. The fitting of plane making into 
these industries has been another of the 
unspectacular yet fundamental tasks of 
the first six months of making ready, the 
results of which will be evident in the next 
six months. 


Great Problems in Solution 


The question of shipment abroad also 
has involved a series of fundamental prin- 
ciples of the first importance. Airplanes 
are so bulky that it is advisable, if not es- 
sential,‘that they shall be sent oversea in 
various stages of manufacture and put 
together back of the lines. Naturally ar- 
rangements for this work on the other side 
have had to be made, and at the present 
time a branch of the Aircraft Board is in 
full operation in France to coéperate with 
the military and naval authorities. 

This vast task of preparing the United 
States to win the fight for supremacy in 
the air quite naturally divides itself into 
two parts—the production of airplanes and 
the development of the personnel to handle 
them. The two tasks have gone forward 
side by side. As the problems of machine 
production have been solved, so have those 
of getting the men ready. There must be, 
this first year, over one hundred thousand 
men specially trained for work in aviation. 
Of these, one in ten will be a flyer and the 
remaining nine auxiliaries behind him to 
make his flight possible. 

If the war is won in the air with the aid 
of Americans, it will be the college boys and 
other youth ‘of the nation, backed by the 
mechanicians of the automobile and other 
industries, who will have achieved the great- 
est event in history. Experience of three 
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years in air fighting has shown that the 
best airman is a comparative youngster. 
The first reason for this is that a lad is 
most readily adaptable to life in an element 
hitherto uninhabitated by man. The older 
man has acquired conservatism. It is nec- 
essary that the flyer shall possess the dash 
which does not reckon with possible dis- 
aster; that his heart shall respond to the 
rollicking call of adventure. Not that it is 
more dangerous than other work of the 
war, but it seems to be; and safety in it 
depends largely upon a disregard of danger. 

The colleges took the lead in the pre- 
liminary training of men for flying. Soon 
after our entry into the war, ground schools 
were established at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, at Cornell, Prince- 
ton, the Ohio State University, the 
University of Texas, the University of II- 
linois, Georgia School of Technology and 
the University of-California. These insti- 
tutions soon put a thousand choice young 
men through the preliminary courses and 
are graduating others every week into the 
Government flying schools. 


Intensive Training of Aviators 


These schools, each costing about a mil- 
lion dollars, were built at great speed as soon 
as the enormousness of the American train- 
ing program wasevident. During this early 
time of preparation, however, the Govern- 
ment was extremely glad to accept the offers 
of its Allies for training American aviators 
in schools in Canada, England, France, 
Italy and Egypt, where finished airmen are 
now being turned out each week. At the 
same time the United States accepted the 
proffer of trained and experienced instruc- 
tors for the fields in this country, and many 
such men are now here. 

The man who would fly has a difficult 
but fascinating training before him. His 
course at the ground school is eight weeks, 
and that in actual flying four months in 
length before he is ready to go abroad. He 
begins in the ground school with gaining 
an understanding of engines. Then comes 
the theory of flight, including the planes 
themselves and the principles of different 
types, the mysteries of the rigging that 
holds the wings in place and how to repair 
it. The student must learn enough of as- 
tronomy to steer his course at night by the 
stars. Then he must know how to operate 
a camera under unusual conditions and how 
to read the meaning of a mile-high photo- 
graph. The classes study topographical 
maps from the tops of sixteen-foot ladders 
in lieu of looking down on the earth from 
two milesup. Upon these maps the instruc- 
tors locate batteries and give problems in 
spotting. The student from his perch gives 
corrections for the operation of hypothetical 
big guns. These corrections are given with 
a wireless key, the use of which is a part in 
the thorough mastery of the Morse code. 
Finally the student takes his buddy, the 
machine gun, unto himself and comes to 
know its every impulse. 

The second stage in the cadet’s training 
is at the big new flying fields, where he first 
goes into the air and applies the theoretical 
knowledge gained at the ground schools 
and continued in advanced instruction here. 
The cadet’s first joy ride and his earlier 
trips generally are taken in company with 
the instructor, who has full control and re- 
sponsibility for the machine, and whose 
main purposes are, first, to estimate the 
cadet’s coolness, and, second, to accustom 
him to the feel of the air. As soon as his 
skill warrants it the cadet is allowed to 
direct the controls himself, always subject 
to the check of the instructor, in order that 
he may learn with safety just how to man- 
age the wings, rudder and engine. This 
early practice consists largely of short 
flights with many starts and landings, the 
most difficult phase of flying. 

Then, when the cadet has shown him- 
self a master of these principles, he goes up 
alone into the air for the first time. He is 
watched with the most infinite care by the’ 
instructors below, surrounded with the 
most rigid instructions to prevent accidents 
and fully coached upon landing as to any 
errors he may have made. By the end of 
this instruction he is doing the more simple 
evolutions at a height of ten thousand feet 
or soaring off on thirty-mile cross-country 
flights. By this time he will have com- 
pleted his tests as a Reserve Military Av- 
lator, will receive his commission as an 
officer of the American Air Service, and 
will be ready to go abroad to the great fly- 
ing fields on the other side for his final 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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She Westcott 
Sportster 
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O THE BUILDERS of Westcott Sixes there is a distinct joy in 
anticipating, from year to year and from season to season, the de- 
sires of those who are not easily satisfied. 


They were the first to solve the problem of chassis lubrication 
by eliminating grease cups and installing wick-fed oil cups exclusively, —the 
first to equip all their open models with self-acting tops. They foresaw the 
need of automatic regulation of motor temperature and incorporated thermo- 


Prices F. O. B. Spring field, Ohio , : 
static control in every Westcott power plant. 


The Westcott Sportster . $2290 


rs or Five Passenger $1940 In like manner they have anticipated every requirement in body types so 

ouring to Sar : ‘ es 

Four Passenger Roadster $1890 as to make the masterful all-season Westcott chassis available in just the style 

Seven or Five Passenger tely satisfactory to each buyer 
Convertible Sedan. . . $2790 of car completely y Ate 

Four Passenger Convert- Now, though still midwinter, the Westcott builders are ready with the 
ible oupesa.... + « «~ $2/90 d : 

AN eeENW Heels extra fe 1 ns 100 most rakish summer model, the Westcott Sportster, whose every line and 
Priced subject to change without notice. angle proclaim it the pace-maker in the ultra-smart class. 


We shall not attempt to describe this car save to assure you that in com- 


The complete Westcott line pleteness of appointment and perfection of detail it sustains the reputation that 
will be exhibited at the New © 
York and Chicago National 


Automobile Shows. When you inspect the complete line of Westcott offerings at 
the shows you will understand why the Westcott Car always 
attracts the kind of dealers with whom you like to do business. 


THE WESTCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
| SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. Bg 


is the most precious possession of the Westcott builders. 
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Delco will be represented at the National 
Automobile Shows by the automobiles 
whose name plates appear here. The 
list includes America’s leaders—auto- 
mobiles which have won unusual favor 
because they give unusual satisfaction. 
All of these cars are equipped with Delco 
ignition systems, or complete starting, 


lighting and ignition. Wherever 


) 


ey E. you see a Delco system you can expect 


aug 
MOON MOTOR CAR CO, 


{ SU.LOUIS.MO USA. hes 


quality in automobile construction. 


The Dayton Engineering 
Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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: 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
training in the more complex evolutions 
and in squadron formation. 

In the training of all these future airmen 
it is a remarkable fact that, to date, there 
have been only nine fatal accidents in the 
air. This demonstrates three facts con- 
clusively: First, it should dispel the widely 
prevalent belief that flying is either a dan- 
gerous or a superhuman feat; second, it 
shows that America’s airmen not only rep- 
resent the best kind of men but that their 
training is most successful; lastly, it shows 
that all the precautionary steps taken dur- 
ing the long course, the insistence on strict 
discipline, the holding of a man back to his 
skill rather than letting him go forward 
with his ambition, are well worth while. 

With this course ahead of him, the flier 
should be a man of considerable education. 
As many college men as are available and 
fit are being assigned to this service. High- 
school graduates are given a secondary pref- 
erence. There is also a possibility of a 
specially fit lad getting into the game with- 
out this much education; but his chances 
are not so good. 

In addition to education the student flier 
must have judgment. The movements of 
armies and their very existence may de- 
pend upon the observations of the flier 
soaring three miles or more over the lines. 
An error on the part of one of these boys of 
twenty might again, as it has in the past, 
send thousands of men to their deaths. 

The phase of this work of the air that 
has the strongest grip on the public con- 
sciousness is the spectacular battle to the 
death between individual planes high above 
the clouds. This is, however, but a lesser 
phase of the work in the new program. 
Likewise it is not the branch of activity upon 
which the United States is likely to spe- 
cialize. 

The bomber, spotter or photographer is 
going to be the man most in demand for 
the new air warfare. It will be his business 
to avoid combat wherever possible. The 
fighting machines are to protect him and 
prevent its being necessary that he should 
fight. 

He is sent over the lines of the enemy 
to get information, to watch the firing of 
his batteries, to observe where their shots 
land with relation to the target, to radio 
back the corrections that will insure hits. 
The destruction of German pill boxes is 
made possible through his spotting. Bat- 
teries may be silenced along an entire front 
in advance of a charge and victory secured 
without terrible sacrifice of life. 

This man must not be a mere reckless 
adventurer, but a cool, level-headed, de- 
pendable soldier. So must be the men who 
make up the bombing expeditions that will 
carry terror to the rear of the enemy or to 
interior Germany. Their tasks are those of 
efficiency, thoroughness, tenacity. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that infinite care 
is taken in selecting the material out of 
which the flying squads are to be made, 
and the Government pays a high compli- 
ment to the lad who is allowed to go to 
one of these schools. 


Ideal Aviators 


Much is expected of the American as an 
airman. One of the most interesting phases 
of the whole flying game is the psychology 
of the man who goes aloft. His position, if 
a fighting flier, is that of the knight of old, 
who went forth single-handed to mortal 
combat with the foe of that for which he 
stood; who mét that foe, engaged him, and 
fought until one or the other fell. The 
knight depended on his own skill and 
prowess; was his own commander and 
strategist. He, of them all, was an individ- 
ualist; so is the flier, be his craft fighting, 
observation or bombing plane. He must 
have the power of independent action; 
must be quick to think and act, exercise 
judgment, grasp the opportunity of the 
moment, respond to that which is without 
precedent. 

The German is not fundamentally this 
sort of man. He requires leadership; loves 
the feel of his comrade’s elbow. He is hurt 
by overdiscipline, not free to independent 
action. He has, therefore, lacked the dash 
as an airman that has characterized his an- 
tagonists. The temperament of the Latin, 
on the other hand, fits admirably into the 
scheme of things above the clouds. The 
Frenchman is an ideal operator of a fighting 
machine. He is quick and daring and re- 
sourceful. He has a dash that is beyond 
all others and delights in directing his own 
exploits. The Italian has a similar dash 
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and a similar Latin recklessness. He is a 
good flier. The Britisher is a good airman 
for a different set of reasons. He is, above 
all, a sportsman, and airplaning is the 
greatest sport since Adam. The spirit that 
carried the Union Jack round the world, 
that sent Stanley into Africa, that makes 
the Englishman sacrifice the well-being of 
his tight little island that he may have 
shooting preserves, makes him a consum- 
mate enthusiast for the service of the air. 

The American should excel above all 
others in this work. An examination of the 
qualities that go to make an airman leads 
unquestionably to this conclusion. He has 
the sporting instinct of the Britisher and 
much of the dash of the Latin; but, above 
all, he has resourcefulness and the power 
of individual action. 


Chances for Plucky Youngsters 


Choice men for flying are limited in 
number in any country, under the best of 
circumstances. The European nations, 
however, greatly increased this difficulty 
through the loss of their best aviation ma- 
terial in the trenches, during the first two 
years of war and before the value of airmen 
was known. Into a situation of this sort 
the entry of a new nation, with its many 
thousands of possible air-service men, brings 
a reassurance of an abundance of top mate- 
rial. Particularly discouraging must this be 
to Germany, which long ago impressed its 
choicest spirits into the ranks and which has 
now probably come to the use of second- 
grade material. 

The present is the moment of opportunity 
for the American youngster who would 
take a place in the flying forces of the na- 
tion. When Congress made its great ap- 
propriation for flying, and the country first 
came to appreciate what was to be done, 
there was a scramble on the part of Amer- 
ica’s best youth to get into the service. 
Applications were made in such volume 
that it was difficult to handle them. The 
authorities were not yet ready to avail 
themselves of the spontaneous enthusiasm 
of the youth of the nation for service in the 
flying branch of the Army. Arrangements 
had to be made for the wise direction of 
this new force. 

As in the building of machines, the first 
six months of this swift year, which is to 
transform this nation from a creature with- 
out wings to the true personification of the 
eagle on its shield, was devoted somewhat 
to getting ready. But with the coming of 
the new year all preparation was left be- 
hind and the race was on for the actual 
training. It is in the first two months of 
the new year that the greatest opportunity 
will exist for the man who wants a place in 
the flying forces. This will be the time of 
the greatest expansion of the personnel. 
This will be the time when the man who 
can pass the not too difficult tests will have 
the greatest chance for immediate entry 
into the service, prompt training, a journey 
into that hero land oversea. 

Second only to the need of actual fliers 
is that for mechanicians to support them. 
Wherever there is a good sound man who 
knows the secrets of automobile mechanics 
and repair, that man has an opportunity 
to go to France for Uncle Sam. Over 
There he will be the skilled mechanic back 
of the man in the air; will keep the Liberty 
Motors purring and the wings of the planes 
taut. Now is the time for fliers and mech- 
anicians to respond to the call of their 
country. 

The Government, in asking either fliers 
or mechanics to join this force, believes it 
is offering them a career. Aéronautics is 
the science of the present and of the future. 
Because of the war, there is to be an unfore- 
seen development in the utilitarian use of 
the airplane. As the automobile has de- 
veloped in the last two decades, so will the 
flying machine in that score of years which 
is to come. The men who get into the air- 
plane art now, who go to Europe with 
it, will have the best training conceivable 
for a career of most attractive possibilities. 
Guns and bayonets may be beaten later 
into plowshares and the glory of military 
careers be forgotten; but the money, ef- 
forts and lives spent in the perfection of 
the air service will bring benefit to the 
world civilizations of all time. 

Suppose we dream a moment of the fu- 
ture: Who now can limit the future of 
airplanes for travel, for commerce, for mail 
carrying, for coast guarding, and all the 
other hundred-and-one methods of using 
this new element of man’s experience, when 
already planes have shown such speed, 
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been watching all the men. When he found I had been studying at home with the 
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The first step these men took was to mark 
and mail this coupon. Make your start the 
same way—and make it right now. 
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Patent your Invention—I'll help market it. Send 
for 4 Free Guide Books with list of Patent Buyers, 
hundreds of Ideas Wanted, etc. Advice Free. Richard 
B. Owen, Patent Lawyer, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., or 2276T Woolworth Bldg., New York. 
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*| Lyric Cornet. Rock-bottom prices. Easy ¢ 
$3] monthly payments. Carrying case free. 
e . 
ree Catalog! Write now for 
F c t I 4 176-page book for toilet 
of all band instruments. It is free. and bath 


Supbliers of the|||{|| | The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 2381 


wns il E. 4th St., Cincinnati S. Wabash Av., Chicago 
Get a Sample— 
You Who Solder 


Send 10c in stamps and you will 
receive valuable illustrated poster 
of soldering kinks to help you do 
better work and save time and 
money—together with Free Sample 
Nokorode, the“ best soldering paste 
in the world.” 

THE M. W. DUNTON COMPANY 

Providence, R. I., U. 8. A. 


Easily and thoroughly _ 
removes obstinate dirt, stains, 
grease and grime. 


leaves a feeling of 
thorough refreshing, cleanliness, 


Largest manufacturers of soldering 
paste in the world. 


Sold by dealers everywhere 
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TRADE MARK 


VULCANIZER 


Self-contained, no gasoline, no cement, no burnt tubes. 
Every man his own expert. PERMANENT repair in 5 minutes. 
IN ANY CLIMATE 3-—SIZES OF PATCHES—3 


No. 1. linch Circular, For Nail Holes 25c dozen 
No. 2. 1x 2inch For Small Cuts . eres 35h ss 
No. 3. 1x3 ‘ For Blow-outs, Extra Heavy 156.5 * 


USE ANY CLAMP YOU LIKE 
COMPLETE OUTFIT, clamp and one dozen patches, sizes 1 and 2, assorted. . . « - $1.00 
Money back. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


PRESTO PATCH COMPANY, 222 North Marvine Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A Special Penfora Special Purpose 


Esterbrook Manifold Pens make a permanent record — 
3 copies—one writing. 


No blurring or smudging the original. 


All entries calling 


for duplication are clearly and permanently made with 
this Esterbrook Manifold Pen—bills, orders, bills of 
lading, phone records. 


Pens. 


Can be used anywhere that a hard pencil can be used and 
will do better, cleaner work. 

Laboratory selected Steel—Special design. 
purpose —with all the quality of the famous Esterbrook 


Made for a 


Send 10 cents for one dozen. 


ESTERBROOK PEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
72-100 Delaware Ave., Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
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Cut Me Out 


and mail me, with yourname 
and address, to The Curtis 
Publishing Company, 224 
Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia,Pa. I will bring you 
full details about how you 
can make $5 or $10 a week 
extra in your spare time! 
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FREE 
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Big Fun—Little Cost 
You can have your own Billiard and Pool Table at 


home and play while paying forit. The most delicate 
shots, calling for the highest skill, can beexecuted ona 


Bilhard and Pool TBS 


Set it on your dining or library table or on its own legs or Jf 
folding stand. No special room is needed. Put up or down in 
a minute. Sizes range up to 4% x 9 ft. (standard). Prices of 
Tables $15 up ($1 or more down). Balls, cues, etc., free. 
The original Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Tables are 
world-famous. They are splendidly built in every particular. 
Many experts use them for home practice. Burrowes Regis 
High-Speed Rubber Cushions are the best made. 
Burrowes Tables are now on sale in many cities and towns. 
FREE TRIAL — write us for catalog (illustrated), 


containing free trial offer, prices, terms, order blanks, etc. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 820 Center Street, Portland, Me. | 


Also San Francisco and Los Angeles Offices, 


YOUR DUTY TO INVENT NOW 
Material, labor and time-saving devices. Write Mason, 


Fenwick & Lawrence, Patent Lawyers. Estb. 1861. Wash- 
ington, D. C4 New York, or Chicago. Booklet Free. 


ONE HOTEL with piazzas 800 feet long, has 
used it for twenty years. Equally good serv- 
iceon your home piazza. Walking onit doesn’t 
mar it. Rain and snow do not injureit. If you 
don’t know who sells it in your town write us. 
THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


| for porches, floors and walls 
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Only a licensed physician 
is permitted by law to hold 
himself out to the publi¢ as 
a doctor; this is not true in 
the cleaning business. The 
above emblem is the recog- 
nized identification you 
have of the Master Cleaner. 
Look for it. 

For names of Master Cleaners of 
your vicinity write 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF DYERS AND CLEANERS 


Fullerton Bldg. Saint Louis 
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power and endurance? Already in several of 
the Allied countries commissions have been 
created looking toward the conversion of 
aircraft resources to the pursuit of peaceful 
commerce immediately following the war. 
Each country will then find itself possessed 
of thousands of men schooled in the man- 
ufacture, operation and maintenance of 
these new ships of the air. 

Even now Italy, which, perhaps because 
of peculiar difficulties in terrain, is farthest 
advanced toward a commercial utilization 
of aviation, has established air mail routes 
throughout the length of her peninsula that 
are in daily operation. Along the northern 
border, among the foothills of the Alps, we 
find the transportation of war supplies and 
munitions regularly scheduled over routes 
of one hundred to three hundred miles, and 
in one-third the time of train service, even 
were it possible to build railroads through 
this broken and difficult territory. Only a 
little while ago the Rome-to-London flight 
was made in the nonstop time of about 
seven hours for a distance of over six hun- 
dred and fifty miles. 

The United States is now attempting to 
foresee these problems through the forma- 
tion by the National Advisory Committee 
on Aéronauties of the Civil Aérial Trans- 
port Committee. This body will attempt to 
correlate all the varied interests that will 
arise with the coming of peace. Particu- 
larly it will endeavor to arrange the oppor- 
tunity formen then in theservice to continue 
in Government air work, whether in train- 
ing others, in mapping the United States, in 
carrying mails, or in scientific investigation. 
Plans are also under way for aérial post 
routes, for coast-guarding work, and for 
making an aérial photographic survey of the 
country. 

But all this is of the future. For the im- 
mediate present our one and only concern 
is to win the supremacy of the air for the 
Allies. The American war entry has 
brought a great nation of one hundred and 
ten million people into the field. I do not 
believe it will be long within the spirit of 
this nation to concede the initiative in air- 
craft development to the Germans. The 
inventive talent of a people trained to lead 
the world in great enterprises may surely 
be trusted in this emergency. 

We have developed already a great avia- 
tion industry; we have somewhere in 
America the greatest flying fields in the 
world. In one section, richly endowed by 
Nature, with climatic conditions made to 
order, under the instruction of the star 
fliers from all the Allied fronts, the men of 
the two great nations of North America are 
being trained side by side. The moment 
training was stopped by winter weather on 
the Canadian flying fields trainloads of 
Canadian and British airmen were moved 
south without a word of newspaper pub- 
licity—a pretty good demonstration of the 
effectiveness of the voluntary censorship 
now in force—and four days later were hard 
at work in the warm air in the southern part 
of Uncle Sam’s country. 


The Coming Air Drives 


The United States has enormous military 
capital in many ways. Its whole object in 
this war is to secure permanent peace. To 
attempt to do so without decisive defeat 
of the German military machine is not even 
worth the time of discussion. One might 
temporize with a diamond-back rattler; 
but a wise man would look for a good club. 
This is exactly what America must do and 
do quickly—find the club she can best 
wield at a long distance. This necessitates 
that America shall specialize as far as pos- 
sible upon plans for the maximum of 
military advantage with the minimum of 
transportation and maintenance problems. 
The air program unquestionably answers 
these requirements. 

When this race of a year is completed 
the Allies will be prepared for a great drive 
through theair. Nextsummer they should 
be able to marshal squadrons of bombing 
planes, fighters and spotters far in excess of 
the German air forces. France, England, 
Italy, and by all means Germany, are all 
engaged in feverish campaigns of airplane 
building. France alone produces a large 
quantity of machines. Great Britain, act- 
ing on the belief that the war may be won 
through the air, has appropriated an even 
larger sum for the continuation of her pro- 
gram than the United States appropriated 
during 1917. Italy, too, is speeding up pro- 
duction of those heavy bombers in the con- 
struction of which she has already shown 
such excellence, 
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Exact details of what Germany is doing 
we do not know. Of one thing, however, 
we are certain; and that is, she has become 
alarmed over the Allied preparations and 
is straining every nerve to counter them. 
Many factories have been commandeered 
outright for airplane manufacture, not the 
least prominent being the great piano fac- 
tories from the product of which Germany 
has earned such renown in better years. 
The German has had a very bitter taste of 
Allied air supremacy, of trenches raked 
from above and batteries put out of action 
by airplane machine guns; and there is no 
possible doubt that he is going ahead in 
aircraft in the same quiet way that he went 
ahead to produce the big guns that ground 
the Belgian fortresses to powder. It is 
hardly conceivable, however, if the Allies 
marshal their forces wisely and accelerate 
thesplendid pace already set, that Germany 
can long withstand the united nations in 
ingenuity, skill of pilots and numbers of 
machines. 

Let us look forward in our imagination. 
An alluring objective for attack might be 
Essen, the home of the Krupps. It has been 
visited before in single planes, and there is 
no reason why it should not be visited 
in squadrons of planes. Guided by thestars 
on a dark night, when a fog hangs over the 
land, let us picture another Six Hundred rid- 
ing forth that would furnish inspiration for 
a new Charge of the Light Brigade. Out 
of the fog on to the town where Germany 
makes her guns might swoop these bearers 
of thousands of pounds of deadly explosives. 


Breaking the Deadlock 


Again, we might picture an air armada 
sent against the Kiel Canal and the Kaiser’s 
fleet, jealously guarded as a symbol of 
power for the eventual reckoning to come. 
Or perhaps the purpose would be to bring 
home to the German people by retaliation 
the infamy of their attacks from the air 
upon the defenseless civilians of England 
and France! So might the German air 
raids come back upon their originators as 
a fearful boomerang, as have so many of 
Germany’s misdeeds in this war. 

Let us shift our gaze to the main battle 
line. If there is no miscarriage in the plans 
of the nations, hereis the situation that may 
exist within twelve months: 

There will be a great drive, starting 
somewhere along the Western Front. 
There will be several hundred thousand 
American fighting men between several 
times that number of Frenchmen and of 
British. There will exist back of these lines 
such stores of ammunition as were never 
before brought together. The order is for 
a monster effort to break the German mili- 
tary strength. The artillery of three na- 
tions at the maximum of their efficiency 
will make ready. 

The first call on the air service will be 
for the fighting machines. Riding on 
ahead, spiraling to levels four miles high, 
the outriders will sweep the skies of hostile 
planes, so that the observers’ machines be- 
low may do their work. Their nations will 
have given them to the world, for the task 
of this day, unstintingly. 

In the dim light of dawn the hum of 
motors will fill the air to the rear. Those 
steady spotting machines, each manned 
with trained observers, will be off for their 
posts over the trenches. With theair above 
them cleared of hostile planes, they will spot 
each shot as it falls. Pill boxes will be 
shattered; camouflaged gun emplacements 
searched out; enemy batteries located and 
silenced. 

Meantime the bombing squadrons will 
be off to the rear of the enemy. They will 
swoop down upon the trenches and hurl 
tons of high explosives. 

Where railroad trains hurry back and 
forth on their innumerable missions behind 
the lines, they will dart in with deadly 
effect. Supply depots will be hunted out 
and destroyed, ammunition stations blown 
up. They will then fall upon the infantry 
in the front line. The enemy will be de- 
moralized. The air services will have done 
their work. 

So lie the thousand open roads to Berlin! 
So may the deadlock of four years of trench 
warfare be broken and the fighting thrust 
out into the air, where there are no trenches, 
no nets and no mines. So may the superior 
numbers of the Allies and their preponderant 
resources be given a chance to assert them- 
selves. So may this new force in the world 
usher in its first great service to civilization 
by helping democracy win her fight for the 
freedom of nations. 
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A High Class Car 
At a Surprising Price 


Looks like a thoroughbred, with its long, 
slender, graceful lines, and high hood! And 
what’s more, it is a thoroughbred. It’s been 
a mighty good car during nine years of steady 
improvement. 


The Empire Company has never gone in for 
large quantity production. It has held its out- 


put to a point where the greatest amount of care 
might be given to each car. In the language of 
your tailor, each Empire car is “custom-made”, 
not “ready-made.” 


It is a big, handsome, roomy car of remark- 
ably easy riding quality, with every mechanical 
detail perfected and every item of up-to-date 
equipment provided. 


Every detail of the chassis measures up to its six 
cylinder Continental motor. The workmanship on the 
body is in keeping with the rich, genuine Spanish leather 
upholstery. ; 


We have materials and parts complete for a moder- 
ately large production, bought on a lower market, delivered, 
inspected, and paid for. As a result of these conditions 

the Empire gives you a real value not approached 

by any other car in its price class. 


$1125 to $1360 


Model 50—4 Cyl., Touring, 115 in. Wheelbase, $1125. 
Model 51—4 Cyl., Two Pass., Roadster, Wire Wheels, 
$1165. 


Model 70A—6 Cyl., Touring, 120 in. Wheelbase, $1345. 


Model 73—6 Cyl., Four Pass., Four Door, Roadster, 
120 in. Wheelbase, $1360. 


F. O. B. Indianapolis 
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To Dealers—The Empire fills the gap in your line. " al 
Write us for territory today. saanee 


1 Empire Automobile Co, (“888*) Indianapolis, U.S.A. 5 
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Look for the 
lever— 
controlling 
the stream 


your car should catch fire out on the open road, per- 
haps you wouldn’t need the extra feature of the Johns- 

Manville Fire Extinguisher. Where there’s elbow room 

to work in, you can smother fire by straight pumping. 


But the emergency is just as likely to come when the car is in a 
tight corner of the garage, hard to get at—and it’s here that the 
second method of operation may save your car. For you can also 
discharge the Johns-Manville Fire Extinguisher by air pressure 
previously pumped up and released by a turn of the nozzle lever. 


And remember — it’s the on/y one-quart extinguisher with the two 
methods of operation. Tested, approved and labeled by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. Entitles motorists to 15% reduction in 
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_ Johns-Manville Non- Burn 
Asbestos Brake Lining 


When you buy brake lining, you buy a 
fabric of high, medium, or low quality, 
depending on the brand you select— 
depending, in fact, on the asbestos fibre 
in its warp and woof. 


For, like cotton, wool, or any other 
fibre used for weaving, asbestos 
varies in ‘‘wearability,”’ strength, 
and life—varies directly with the 
quality of the fibre. We know this, 
because for years we have been 
grading thousands of tons of Johns- 
Manville Asbestos from our own 
mines, and selecting each year the 
right fibre to be woven into the 
best brake lining made—Johns- 
Manville Non-Burn. Specify it 
on your next lining order. .. © 


Jobbers— Dealers: 


Our sales policy is unchanged 


E continue the trade protection 
which featured our 1917 sales. 
We will not sell direct to dealers—we 
will accept no retail business—we will 
maintain our Service Stations for serv- 
ice only. 


But we will continue our nation-wide 
co-operation with our distributors, we 
will continue, and even enlarge, the 
national publicity that builds business 
for dealers—and we will continue to 
maintain the same high Johns -Man- 
ville standards of quality in our whole 
accessory line. Ask your jobber, or 
write us for details. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 56 Large Cities 


ANVILLE 
TSERVICE 


automobile fire insurance premiums. 


Price in U. S. East of Colorado, $10, brass or nickel finish, 
bracket included. $10.50 Colorado and West. Dominion of 
Canada’: $12 East of Calgary. $12.50 Calgary and West. 


Johns- Manville Speedometer 


for Ford Cars 


The chart and compass for a million 
FORDS — determines trip cost definitely; 
accurately registers mileage; assures fair 
adjustments on tires; keeps you on the 
right road in strange country; avoids 
violation of speed laws; enables you 
to reduce gasolene consumption by 
checking mileage. A single, sturdy, 
reliable Speedometer—one of Johns- 
Manville’s automobile accessories. 
Mounted on a board of selected black ~ 
finished maple, equipped with adjust- | 
able end brackets, fits any open Ford 
model and permits ready mounting of 
other dashboard accessories. Gives a 
finishing touch to a Ford car and pays 
for itself in a season’s driving. Price, ° 
complete, $12.00. 


& & 
Four forms of | 
Williams’ 
Shaving Soaps 


Holdér Top — 
Stick 


| SHAVING 
LIQUID 


Send 20c. in stamps for trial sizes of the four forms 
shown here. Then decide which you prefer. Or 
send 6c. in stamps for any one. 


Tose. a, Cena Cae ILLIAMS’ Shaving Soap is no slacker. In 
After the shave or the bath you will enjoy the com- LE 99 ae ae 
forting touch of Williams’ Talc Powder. eng 4c. cam and over there as well as at home rte 1S 
Gs a trial ie oe oe yal you prefer—Violet, 
arnation, English Lilac or Rose. . . ° ° . 
Fear doing its bit toward lending aid and comfort and 


economy to the shave. 

| Its rich, soothing, lasting lather is always on tap 

wa 4 for the boys at the front, getting into action at the | 

ee touch of the brush and making the shaving rule the — 

e easiest one to obey. ! 
If you are going into service take Williams’ Shaving — 

Soap along. If you have a soldier at the front, send | 
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The JBWilllams Go, 5 
Glastonbury. Comte 9 
USA 
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NOTICE TO READER. When you finish 
wT che y ¢ Y Fn ne th ; reading this copy of The Saturday Evening 
i . : . " Post place a U. S. 1-cent stamp on this notice, 
- \ L hand same to any U. S. postal employee, and 
ane - it will be placed in the hands of our soldiers or 
‘ sailors at the front. No wrapping, no address. 

A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General. 
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HE most conspicuous example of 
tire beauty, mile-producing quality, 
sturdy strength and downright honest 
value on the market. Made only with 
the famous Fisk Non-Skid tread—sold 
Time to Retire? by dealers everywhere. 


(Buy Fisk) 


Trode Mark Ree. U.&. Pat Of. 


FISK RED TOP 
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at the Brake Drun- 


take no chances with shoddy brake lining. Complete controlis most 
essential. Line your brakes with genuine Raybestos. Guaranteed to 
wearone year. 15,000 dealers sell it. Identified by the Silver Edge. 
Above everything else, be sure of efficiency, THERE—at the 
brake drum. Pay a few cents more for guaranteed wear and get— 
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ARTICULAR housewives by the thousands have been captivated by 
the surprising excellence of Armour’s Oats. Not only because their 
flavor is so distinctively inviting, but because they can be cooked in so short 
a time—not more than 10 or 15 minutes being required. 


And the almost unlimited variety of ways Armour’s Oats can be prepared, 
pleases the thrifty woman intent on conserving food, at the same time she 
serves her family economically and well. 


Soreeremreerermnanrynmnnes secon cermeman 


Fer Armour’s Oats are not to be thought of merely as a wholesome, Pg 
strengthening breakfast cereal. Carefully-tested recipes on every package oY 
are. a guide to the preparation of low-cost, enjoyable Oat Bread, Oat 
Cookies, Oat Pancakes, Oat Macaroons, Oat Mush, Oat Muffins and other 
dishes equally as appealing, for breakfast, luncheon and dinner. 


Armour’s Oat Bread 


Just think, you can serve Armour’s Oats at two meals a day for a 3 
month and never use the same recipe twice! 


Al RS OATS oF 


The Satisfying Economy Food 


te 


Only a large organization like the Armour Grain Company, with 
country-wide grain gathering facilities; a corps of buyers to select grains 
where crops grow the best; a distinctive 

process of milling; and unequaled distributing 
equipment, can produce such superior oats. 
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Put Armour’s Oats on your pantry shelf 
and never be without. You will find them 
a satisfying alternative for many higher- 
priced, less-plentiful foods. Order a pack- 
age or two from your grocer today. 


re Trade Supplied by 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago 


Try These Two Economical Recipes 


Armour’s Oat Armour’s Oat 


Armour’s Oat 
uffins 


Mush 


Pack oat porridge left from 
breakfast in greased 1-lb. bak- 
ing powder box. Cover to 
prevent crust forming. Next 
morning remove, slice thin. 
Dip in flour, brown in greased 
frying pan. Serve with maple 
syrup. 


Pancakes 


14 cup Armour’s Oats, 4 cup 
boiling water, 1 teaspoon salt, 
1 cup flour, 1 cup milk, 1 table- 
spoon sugar, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder. Place oats in bowl, add 
salt and boiling water—let stand 
five minutes—add milk, then flour 
and other ingredients. Mix thor- 
oughly and bake on hot griddle. 
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ACTURED AND GUARANT 
OUR GRAIN 
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Number 28 


HE restaurant of the Hotel St. Ives WP 
seems, as I look back on it, an odd 
spot to have served as stage wings 
for a melodrama, pure and simple. 
Yet a melodrama did begin 
there. No other word fits the 
case. The inns of the Middle 
Ages, which I believe reeked 
with trapdoors and cutthroats, 
pistols and poisoned daggers, 
offered nothing weirder than 
my experience, with its first 
scene set beneath this roof. 
The food there is superper- 
fect, every luxury surrounds 
you, millionaires and traveling 
princes are your fellow guests. 
Still, sooner than pass another 
night there I would sleep airily 
in Central Park, and if I had 
a friend seeking New York 
quarters I would guide him 
toward some other place. 

It was pure chance that 
sent me to the St. Ives for the 
nightbefore my steamer sailed. 
Closing the doors of my apart- 
ment the previous week, and 
biddinggood-bytotheservants 
who had maintained me there 
in bachelor state and comfort, 
I had accompanied my friend 
Dick Forrest on a farewell 
yacht cruise, from which I re- 
turned to find the first two 
hotels of my seeking packed 
from cellar to roof. But the 
third had a room free, and I 
took it without the ghost of a 
presentiment. And what 
would or would not have hap- 
pened if I had not taken it is a 
thing I like to speculate on. 

To begin with, I should in 
due course have joined an 
ambulance section somewhere 
in France. I should not have 
gone hobbling on crutches for 
a painful three months or 
more. Ishould not have in my 
possession four shell frag- 
ments, carefully extracted by 
a French surgeon from my 

fortunately hard head. Nor 
should I have lived through 
the dreadful moment when 
that British officer at Gibraltar 
held up those papers, neatly 
folded and bound with bright, 
inappropriately cheerful red 
tape, and with an icy eye de- 
manded an explanation be- 
yond human power to afford. 

All this would have been spared me. But on the other hand I could not look back 
on that dinner on the Turin-Paris rapide. I should never have seen that little ruined 
French village, with guns booming in the distance, and the nearer sound of water running 
through tall reeds and over green stones and between great mossy trees. Indeed, my life 
would now be, comparatively speaking, a cheerless desert, because I should never have 
known the most Well, all clouds have silver linings; some have golden ones 
with rainbow edges. .No, I am not sorry I stopped at the St. Ives; not in the least ! 

At any rate there I was, at eight o’clock of a Wednesday evening, in a restaurant full 
of the usual lights and buzz and glitter, among women in soft-hued gowns and men in 
their hideous substitute for the same. And across the table sat my one-time guardian, 
dear old Peter Dunstan—Dunny to me since the night when I first came to him, a very 
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“This Paper,’’ She Whispered, ‘‘Has Something in It. It is Not About Me; it is Not Even True. 
But it May Make Trouble’”’ 


tearful, lonesome small boy whose loneli- 
ness went away forever with his welcom- 
ing hug—just arrived from his home in 
Washington to eat a farewell dinner with 
me, and for the hundredth 
time to impress upon me that 
Thad better not go. 

“Tt’s a wild-goose chase,” 
he snapped, attacking his en- 
trée savagely. Heaven knows 
it was to prove so, and wilder 
than his dreams could paint; 
but if there were geese in it, 
myself included, there was also 
to be aswan! 

“You don’t really mean 
that, Dunny,” I said firmly, 
continuing my dinner. It was 
a good dinner; we had con- 
sulted over each item, from 
cocktails to liqueurs; and we 
are both of us distinctly fussy 
about food. 

“T do mean it!” insisted 
my guardian. Dunny has the 
biggest heart in the world, 
with a cayenne layer over it, 
and this layer is always thick- 
est when I am bound for dis- 
tant parts. “I mean every 
word of it, I tell you, Dev!” 
Dev, like Dunny, is a misno- 
mer; my name is Devereux— 
Devereux Bayne. “ Don’t you 
risk your bones enough with 
the confounded games you 
play? What’s the use hunting 
shells and shrapnel, like a hero 
in a moviereel? We’re notin 
this war yet, though we soon 
will be, praise the Lord! And 
till we are I believe in neutral- 
ity—upon my soul I do!” 

“*Here’s news then!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I never heard of it 
before. Well, your new life 
begins too late, Dunny; you 
brought me up the other way. 
The modern system, you 
know, makes the parent or 
guardian responsible for the 
child, so thank yourself for my 
unneutral nature and for the 
war medals I’m going to win!” 

Muttering something about 
impertinence he veered to 
another tack. “‘If you must 
do it,’’ he croaked, “‘why sail 
for Naples instead of for Bor- 
deaux? The Mediterranean is 
full of those pirate fellows. 
You read the papers—the 
headlines anyway; you know 
it as well asI. It’s suicide, no less! Those Huns sank the San Pietro last week! I say, 
young man, are you listening? Do you hear what I’m telling you?” 

It was true that my gaze had wandered, toward the close of his harangue. I like to 
look at my guardian; the fine old chap, with his height and straightness, his bright blue 
eyes and proud silver head, is a sight for sore eyes, as they say. But just then I had 
glimpsed something that was even better worth seeing. Iam not impressionable—but I 
was impressed by this girl, I must confess. 

She sat far down the room from me. Her back alone was visible, save for a somewhat 
blurred side view reflected in the mirror on the wall. Even so much was, however, more 
than welcome, including as it did a smooth white neck, a small shell-pink ear, and a 
mass of warm, crinkly, red-brown hair. She wore a rose-colofed gown, I noticed, cut 
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low, with astring of pearls; and hersole 
escort was a staid, elderly, precise be- 
ing, rather of the family lawyer type. 

“‘T haven’t missed a word, Dunny,” 
I assured my vis-a-vis. “‘I was just 
wondering whether Huns and pirates had quite a neutral 
sound. And you know I have to go via Rome to spend a 
week with Jack Herriott; he has been pestering me for 
a good two years, ever since he’s been secretary there.” 

Grumbling unintelligible things my guardian tasted his 
Chablis; and I, crumbling bread, lazily wishing I could 
get a front view of the girl in rose color, filled the pause 
by rambling on. 

“Duty calls me,” I declared. “You see, I was born in 
France. Shabby treatment on my parents’ part, I’ve 
always thought it; if they had hurried home before the 
event I might have been President and declared war here 
instead of hunting one across the seas. In that case, 
Dunny, I should have heeded your plea 
and stayed; but since I’m ineligible 
for chief executive, why linger on this 
side?” 

He scowled blackly. “Ill tell you 
what it is, my boy,’’ he accused with 
lifted forefinger; “‘you like to pose, 
that’s what is the matter with you! 
You like to act stolid, matter-of-fact, 
correct; you want to sit in your 
ambulance and smoke cigarettes in- 
differently, and raise your eyebrows 
superciliously when shrapnel bursts 
round! And it’s all very well now; it 
looks picturesque; it looks good form, 
very! But how old are you, eh, Dev? 
Twenty-eight, is it? Twenty-nine?” 

““Y oushould know, none better, that 
I am thirty,’ Iresponded. ‘‘Haven’t 
you remembered each anniversary 
since I was five, beginning with a 
hobbyhorse, and working up through 
knives and rifles and ponies to the latest 
thing in cars?” 

Dunny lowered his accusing finger 
and tapped it on the cloth. ‘‘ Thirty,” 
he repeated fatefully. ‘Allright, Dev. And 
strong and fit as an ox, and a crack polo 
player, and a fair shot and boxer, and not bad 
with boats and cars and horses, and pretty 
well off too! So when you look bored it’s 
picturesque; but wait! Wait ten years, till 
you take on flesh and the doctor puts you on 
diet, and you stop hunting chances to kill 
yourself and play golf instead, like me! Then, 
my boy, when you look stolid you won’t be 
romantic. You'll be stodgy, my boy. That’s 
what you'll be!” 

Of all words in the dictionary there is 
surely none worse than this one. The sugges- 
tions of stodginess are appalling, including, 
even at best, hints of overweight, general un- 
interestingness, and a disposition to sit at 
home in smoking jacket and slippers after 
one’s evening mea]. And as my guardian sug- 
gested, my first youth was over. [held up both 
my hands in token that I asked for grace. 

“Kamerad!’’ I cried pathetically. ‘‘Come, 
Dunny, let’s be sociable. After all, you 
know, it’s my last evening; and if you call me 
such names you will be sorry when Iam gone! By 
the way, speaking of Huns—it was you, the neutral, 
who mentioned them—does it strike you there are 
quite a few of them on the staff of this hotel? I 
hope they won’t poison me. Look at the head 
waiter; look at half the waiters round; and see 
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that blond-haired, blue-eyed menial—do you think he saw 
his first daylight in these United States?”’ 

The menial in question was a uniformed bell boy wind- 
ing in and out among tables and paging some elusive guest. 
As he approached his chant grew plainer. 

““Mr. Bayne,” he was droning, ‘Room Four Hundred 
and Three.” I raised a hand in summons, and he paused 
beside my seat. 

“Telephone call for you, sir,’’ he informed me. 

With a word to my guardian I pushed my chair back and 
crossed the room. But at the door I found my path barred 
by the maitre d’hétel, who had sprung forward at sight of 
my progress like an arrow from a bow. 

“Excuse me, sir; you’re not leaving, are you?” 
The man was actually breathing hard. Deferential 
as his bearing was, I saw no cause for the inquiry, 
and with some amusement and more annoyance I 
wondered whether he suspected me of slipping out 
to evade my bill. 

“No,” I said, staring him up and down, 
“T’m not!’”’ And I passed down the hall to the 
entrance of the telephone booths. Glancing 
back, I could see him still standing there gaz- 
ing after me; and his face, I thought, wore a 
relieved expression as he saw whither I was 
bound. 

The queer incident left my mind as I se- 
cluded myself, got my connection, and heard 
across the wire the indignant accents of Dick 
Forrest, my former college chum. Upon leav- 
ing his yacht that morning I had promised 
him a certain power of attorney—Dick is a 
lawyer, and is called a good one, though I can 
never quite credit it—and he now demanded 
with unjudicial heat why it had not 
been sent round. 

““Good heavens, man,” I cut in 
remorsefully, ‘‘I forgot it! The 
thing is in my room now. Where 
are you? That’s all right—you’ll 
have it by messenger within ten 
minutes.’”’ And hastily rehooking 
the receiver I bolted from my booth. 

In the restaurant door against a 
background of paneled walls the 
maitre d’hétel still stood, asif watch- 
ing for my return. I sprang 
into an elevator.just about to 
start its ascent, and saw his 
mouth fall open and his feet 
bring him several quick steps 
forward. 

“The man is crazy,” I told 
myself with conviction as I 
shot up four stories in as many 
seconds and was deposited in 
my hall. 

There was no one at the 
desk where the floor clerk 
usually kept vigil, gossiping 


as passed. The place seemed 
deserted; no doubt all the 
guests were downstairs. 
Treading lightly on the thick 
carpet I went down the hall 
to Room Four Hundred and 
Three, and found the door ajar 
and a light visible inside. 


affably with such employees | 


My bed, I supposed, was 
being turned down. Iswung 
the door open, then halted 

: in my tracks. With his 
back to me, bent over a trunk which I had left 
locked but which now yawned wide open, was a 
man. 

Stepping inside I closed the door quietly, the 
while I scrutinized my unconscious visitor from 
head to foot. He wore no hotel insignia—was neither 
porter, waiter nor valet. 

“Well, how about it?. Anything there suit you?” I 
inquired affably with my back against the door. 

Exclaiming gutturally he whisked about and faced me 
where I stood quite prepared for a rough-and-tumble— 
and I saw, instead of a typical housebreaker of fiction, a 
pale, rabbitlike, decent-appearing little soul. He was 
neatly dressed; he seemed unarmed, save for a great ring 
of assorted keys; and his manner was propitiatory and 
mild-eyed as that of any mouse. There must be some mis- 
take. He was some sober mechanic, not a robber. But on 
the other hand he looked ready to faint with fright. 

“Mein Gott!’’ he murmured in a sort of fishlike gasp. 

This illuminating remark was my first clew. “Ah! 
Mein Herr is German?” I inquired, not stirring from my 
place. 

The demand wrought an instant change in him—he 
drew himself up, perhaps to five feet five. “Vat you got 
against the Germans?”’ he asked me almost with menace. 
It was the voice of a fanaticintoning Die Wacht am Rhein; 
a zealot speaking for the whole embattled Vaterland. 

The situation was becoming farcical. ‘‘ Nothing in the 
world, I assure you,” I replied. ‘‘ They area simple, kindly 
people. They are musical. They have given the world 
Schiller, Goethe, the famous Kultur, and a new conception 
of the possibilities of war. But I think they should have 
kept out of Belgium, and I feel the same way about my 
room—and don’t you try to pull a pistol or I may cet more 
strongly still!” 

“T ain’t got no pistol, nein,” declared my wee sulkily. 
His resentment had already left him; he had shrunk back 
to five feet two. 

“Well, I have, but I’ll worry along without it,’’ I re- 
marked with a glance at the nearest bag. In the light of 
targets I don’t regard my fellow creatures with great 
enthusiasm, and moreover I could easily have made two of 
this mousy champion of a warlike race. Illogically, I was 
feeling that to bully him was sheer brutality—besides which 
my dinner was not being improved by the delay. 

“Look here,” I said amiably. ‘‘I can’t see that you’ve 
taken anything. Speak up lively now; I’ll give you just 
one chance. If you care to tell me how you got through a 
locked door, and what you were after, I’ll let you go. I’m 
off to the firing-line, and it may bring me luck!” 

Hope glimmered in his eyes. In broken English, with a 
childlike ingenuousness of demeanor, he informed me that 
he was a first-class locksmith—virst-glass he called it— 
who had been sent by the management to open a reluctant 
trunk. He had entered my room, I was led to infer, by a* 
mistake. ‘‘I go now, ja?” he concluded, as postscript to 
the likely tale. 

“The devil you do! Do you take me for an utter fool?” 
I asked, excusably nettled; and stepping to the telephone I 
took the receiver from its hook. 

“Give me the manager’s office, please,” I requested, 
watching my visitor. ‘Is this the manager? This is Mr. 
Bayne speaking, Room Four Hundred and Three. I’ve 
found a man investigating my trunk—a foreigner, a Ger- 
man.” An exclamation from the manager, and from the 
listening telephone girl a shriek. ‘“‘Yes, I have him. Yes, 
of course I can hold him. Send up your house detective, 
and be quick! My dinner is spoiling ——”’ 

The receiver dropped from my hand and clattered 
against the wall. The little German, suddenly galvanized, 
had leaped away from the trunk, not toward me and the 
door beyond me but toward the electric switch. His fingers 
found and turned it, plunging the room into the darkness 
of the grave. Taken unawares I barred his path to the hall, 
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only to hear him fling up the window across the room. 
Against the faint square of light this revealed I saw him 
hang poised a moment; then, with a desperate noise, a 
moan of mixed resolve and terror, he disappeared. 


Pes 


TANDING there staring after him I felt like a murderer 

of the deepest dye. It is one thing to hand over to the 
police their natural prey, a thief taken in the act—quite 
another, and a much more harrowing one, to have him slip 
through your fingers, precipitate himself into midair, and 
drop four stories to the pavement, scattering his brains far 
and wide. There was not a vestige of hope for the poor 
wretch. 

Unnerved, I groped to the window and peered downward 
for his remains. My first glance proved my regrets to be 
superfluous. Beneath my win- 
dow—which, owing to the 
crowded condition of the hotel, 
opened on a side street—a fire 
escape descended jaggedly; and 
upon it just out of arm’s reach 
my recent guest clung and wab- 
bled, struggling with an attack 
of natural vertigo before pro- 
ceeding toward the earth. 

By this time my rage was such 
that I would have followed that 
little thief almost anywhere. It 
was not the dizziness of the 
yawning void that stayed me— 
I would have climbed the Mat- 
terhorn with all cheerfulness to 
catch him at the top. But sun- 
dry visions of the figure I would 
cut,the crowd that might gather, 
and the probable ragging in the 
morning papers were too much 
for me, and I sorrowfully ad- 
mitted that the game was not 
worth the price. 

The little man’s nerves, mean- 
while, seemed to be steady- 
ing. Feeling each step he began 
cautiously to work his way down. 
To my wrath he even looked up 
at me and indulged in a gri- 
mace—but his triumph was ill- 
timed, for at that very instant 
I beheld, strolling along the 
street below, humming and 
swinging his night-stick, as lei- 
surely, complacent and stalwart 
a representative of the law as 
one could wish to see. 

eHiotneneteOfitcertcs | 1 
shouted lustily. My hail, if not 
my words, reached him; he 
glanced up, saw the figure on 
the ladder, and was seized in- 
stantaneously with the spirit of 
the chase. 

Yelling something reassuring, 
the gist of which escaped me, he 
constituted himself a reception 
committee of one and started 
for the ladder’s foot. But our 
doughty Teuton was a resource- 
ful person. Roused to the ur- 
gency of his plight he looked 
wildly up at me, down at the 
officer, and then hastily pushing 
up the nearest window hoisted 
himself across its sill, and again 
took refuge in the St. Ives Hotel! 

With a bellow of rage the 
policeman dashed toward the 
porte-cochére, while I ducked 
back into the room, rapidly revolving my chances of cut- 
ting off the man’s retreat below. If the system of number- 
ing was the same on every floor my thief must of course 
emerge from Room Three Hundred and Three. But this 
similarity was problematical; and to invade apartments at 
random, leaving a trail of women’s shrieks behind me and 
maybe even waking babies, was too desperate a shift to try. 

There remained to wait, with what patience I could 
summon, for the house detective. 

And where was he, by the way? I had turned in my alarm 
a good five minutes ago! 

In an unenviable humor I stumbled across the room, 
tripping and barking my shins over various malignant 
hassocks, tables and chairs. Finding the switch at last I 
flooded the room with light, and saw myself in the mirror, 
with tie and coat askew. ‘ 

“Now,” I muttered, straightening them viciously, 
“we’llsee what he tookaway.” But the trunk seemed undis- 
turbed when I examined it, and my various bags and suit 
cases were securely locked. I had found Forrest’s power of 


attorney and was storing it in my pocket when voices rose 
outside. 

A group of four was approaching, comprising a spruce 
dress-coated manager; a short, thick-set, broad-faced 
man who was doubtless the long-overdue detective; a 
professional-appearing gentleman with a black bag, obvi- 
ously the house physician; and the policeman whom I had 
summoned from his stroll below. The latter, in an excit- 
able brogue, was recounting his late vision of the thief, 
“hangin’ between hivin and earth, no less’’; while the 
detective scornfully accused him of having been asleep or 
jingled, on the ground of my late telephone to the effect 
that I was holding the man. 

The manager, as was natural, took the initiative, bus- 
tling past me into my room and peering eagerly round. “I 
needn’t say, Mr. Bayne,” he orated fluently, ‘“how sorry 
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Iam Not Impressionable —But I Was Impressed by This Girl, I Must Confess 


I am that this has happened—above all, beneath our roof. 
It is our first case, I assure you, of anything so regret- 
table. If it gets into the papers it won’t do us any good. 
Now the important thing is to take the fellow out by the 
rear, without courting notice Why, where is he?” 
hopefully. ‘‘Surely he isn’t gone?” 

“Sure, and didn’t I tell ye? ’Tis without oles ye think 
me!’’ The policeman was resentful, and so, to tell the 
truth, was I. The whole maddening affair seemed bent on 
turning to farce at every angle; the doctor, as a final 
straw, had just offered sotto voce to mix me a soothing 
draft! 

“Gone? Of course he is gone, man!” I exclaimed with 
some natural temper. “‘Did you expect him to sit here 
waiting all this time? What on earth have you been 
doing—reading the papers—playing bridge? A dozen 
thieves could have escaped since I telephoned downstairs!”’ 

“But you said,’ he murmured, apparently dazed, “‘that 
you could hold him.” A tactless remark, which failed to 
assuage my wrath. 


“So I could,” I responded savagely “But I didn’t 
expect him to turn into a conjuring trick, which is what he 
did! He went out that window head foremost, down the 
ladder, and into the room below. Let’s be after him— 
though we stand as much chance of catching him as we do 
of finding the King of England!’”’ And I turned toward the 
doorway, where the manager, the doctor and the detective 
were massed. 

The manager put his hand upon my arm.. I looked down 
at it with raised eyebrows, and he took it away. ‘“‘ Excuse 
me, sir,” he said, adopting a manner of appeal, “but if 
you'll reflect for a moment you'll see how it is, I know. 
People don’t care for houses where burglars fly in and out 
of windows; it makes them nervous; you wouldn’t believe 
how easily a hotel can get a bad name and lose its clientéle! 
Besides, from what you tell me, the fellow must be well 
away by this time. You’d do 
mea favor—a big one—by drop- 
ping the matter here.” 

“Well, I won’t!” I snapped 
indignantly. ‘‘I’ll see it 
through —or start something 
still livelier! 

“Are you coming down with 
me to investigate the room be- 
neath us or do you want me to 
ring up police headquarters and 
find out why?” 

The policeman, in the hall, on 
the outer fringe of the group, 
looked at me across the inter- 
vening heads and dropped one 
slow, approving lid. “If the 
gintleman says so ” he re- 
marked in heavy tones fraught 
with meaning, and fixed a cold 
blue appraising gaze on the de- 
tective, who thereupon yielded 
with an unexpectedly good 
grace. 

‘“Aw, what’s eating you?” 
was hisamiable demand. ‘Sure, 
we was going right down there 
anyhow soon’s wefound out how 
the land lay up here.” 

The five of us took the ele- 
vator to the lower floor. An 
unfriendly atmosphere sur- 
rounded me; I was held a hotel 
wrecker without reason and 

without ruth. We found the 
corridor empty, the floor desk 
abandoned—a state of things 
rather strikingly the duplicate of 
that reigning overhead—and in 
due course paused before Room 
ThreeHundred and Three, where 
the manager, figuratively speak- 
ing, washed his hands of the 
affair. 

““Hereistheroom, Mr.Bayne, 
for which you ask.” If I would 
persist in my nefarious course, 
added his tone. 

The detective, obeying the 
hypnotic eye of the policeman, 
knocked. There wassilence; the 
bluecoat, my one ally, was 
crouching for a spring. Then 
light steps crossed the room and 
the door was opened. There 
stood a girl—a most attractive 
girl; the girl whom I had seen 
downstairs. Straight and slen- 
der, spiritedly gracious in bear- 
ing, with gray eyes questioning 
us from beneath lashes of 
crinkly black, she was a radiant 
figure as she stood facing us, with a coat of bright-blue 
velvet thrown over her rosy gown. 

“Beg pardon, miss,” said the policeman brightly; ‘‘this 
gintleman’s been robbed.” 

As her eyebrows went up a fraction I could have mur- 
dered him, for how else could she read his statement save 
that I took her for the thief? 

“T am very sorry,” I explained, bowing formally, “to 
disturb you. We are hunting a thief who took French 
leave by my fire escape. 

“T must have been mistaken—I thought that he dodged 
in again by this window. You have not seen or heard any- 
thing of him, of course?” 

“No, I haven’t. But then, I just this instant came up 
from dinner,” she replied. Her low contralto tones, quite 
impersonal, were yet delightful; I could have stood there 
talking burglars with her till dawn. “Do you wish to come 
in and make sure that he is not in hiding?” With a half 
smile for which I didn’t blame her she moved a step aside. 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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mining factors in this war 
is blind to the true state of 
things. For if the Bolshev- 
iki fail Russia may still 
count in the war; and if 
the Bolsheviki succeed 
their success is bound to 
affect the radical forces in 
other lands. It may even 
start an impulse that will 
sweep all over Europe. For 
Europe is in a state of 
change, in which what hap- 
pens in one nation is sure, 
to a greater or less degree, 
to have an effect on all the 
rest. Old things are gone, 
and what new things are la- 
tent there we do not know. 

In Europe at the present 
time there are thirty-five 
million men in arms. For 
the most part this stupen- 
dous mass has been under 
firm control. But now over 
ten millions are in revolt, 
and what they will do it is 
hard to tell. They are the 
force in Russia to-day; all 
factions are bidding for 
their support. And even if 
their Government makes 
peace before this article is 
published they are not 
through; for you cannot 
demobilize ten million men 
without giving rise to dis- 
orders so vast as to be felt round the world. Moreover, 
out of the chaos of rioting and civil war into which Russia 
is plunging now there may arise in the next few months 
some leader or some great idea round which all or part of 
the armies will rally again. For the Russian soldier is by 
no means a coward. In the past he has fought as bravely 
as any soldier on the earth. He will not fight now because 
he sees no cause for which he will give his life; in his mind 
there is still no connection between the Revolution and 
the war begun by the Old Régime. But deep down within 
him is that slow-burning passion, that semireligious zeal 
which,'if given a great idea or some great personality, may 
yet become a terrific force in a revolutionist army. 

For three years we have read of disciplined armies. Here 
is one of another kind. And for those of us who are watch- 
ing this war with an eye to what may lie ahead, it is well to 
try to understand clearly and in full detail the growth and 
organization of these committees of soldiers, which have 
shown such real vitality that the fate of Russia seems now 
in their hands. For what has happened in the army is a 
deep and vital part of their whole Revolution, which we, as 
a democracy, should do our best to comprehend before try- 
ing to pass judgment. It may affect all Europe more than 
we can realize now. 


A Campaign of Education 


HE most comprehensive view of the rise and swift devel- 

opment of the Russian committees of soldiers was given 
me in August, 1917, by General Verkhovsky, then in com- 
mand of all the troops in the region about Moscow. Soon 
afterward he became Kerensky’s Minister of War. 

A tall man, about forty years old, slightly stooped, with 
close-cropped black hair and a high receding forehead, he 
wore glasses over serious eyes, and spoke, with a strong 
accent, a slow deliberate English. Altogether he appeared 
more like a student than a general. And yet he wore the 
Cross of St. George for conspicuous bravery; and only a 
few days before, in the open court of the Kremlin, he had 
addressed thousands of soldiers with such success that 
after his speech they had seized him and tossed him three 
times in the air, which is the Russian soldier’s way of giv- 
ing three cheers for an officer. 

Here was a man who, placed in command of nearly 
three million mutinous troops, had succeeded, at least to 
some degree, in building up a following. How had he done 
it and what was his aim? I was interested to find out. I 
talked to him in the Kremlin, in a low red-stucco palace 
there, close by the church where the czars were crowned. 

“To begin with,” he said, ‘‘you Americans should 
understand what our armies were like before the Revolution 


Three:Fourths of the Russian Soldiers Did Not Read or Write. They Did Not Understand at All Why They Were at 
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took place. Three-fourths of the Russian soldiers did not 
know how to read or write, and they had no conception of 
the state. They knew only that they had a Czar, and that 
they must obey him or they would be flogged. They did 
not understand at all why we were at war with Germany, 
nor had they any idea of the danger to Russia if Germany 
won. No one had thought it worth while to explain. The 
army had been kept in hand by the discipline of the lash. 
There was no Russian Army, but only an armed people. 

“And so, when the war had lasted two years, the men 
began to show signs of revolt. In the summer of 1916 the 
whole Seventh Siberian Army Corps refused to advance; 
and this was no isolated fact. With little or no understand- 
ing of what they were fighting for, the soldiers mutinied 
time and again. I found disorders last winter at many 
points along the Front. There was a lack of food and fuel, 
of clothing and munitions. Often, in some sections, the 
troops had little or nothing to eat for three or four days. 
Scrofula and scurvy were all along the Russian line. 

“Moreover, most of the best officers had been killed 
earlier in the war, so many of the regiments had but three 
or four real officers. The rest were merely makeshifts with 
no military training. And the higher officers had too often 
been selected not for fighting qualities, but because they 
upheld the Old Régime. That this régime was growing 
pro-German, few of us had any doubt. Rumors of more 
and more intrigues for a separate peace kept reaching us, 
and most of us officers at the Front felt we should be beaten 
unless there was a speedy change. In December I went to 
Petrograd to tell the real Russian patriots that unless there 
was a revolution soon all would be lost. 

“But when the Revolution broke out, to the ignorant 
peasant soldier the new freedom meant anarchy—freedom 
from duties of every kind. And from what he had known 
of his officers he feared that to obey them might lead him 
back under the Old Régime, with a loss of his new liberty. 
The political and the social revolutions were mixed in his 
head; and, besides, he had inherited dense ignorance from 
the past. The Bolsheviki at the Front urged him to use his 
new power against the Russian bourgeois; and the only 
bourgeois at the Front were the officers, who had better 
pay and better meals and living quarters. So he put them 
down as bourgeois and started the class struggle preached 
by the Bolsheviki. There were many German agents, too, 
and written proclamations were sent over from the German 
side. The situation was made worse by the fact that the 
Allies refused to agree to the new Russian peace terms 
of no annexations or contributions. The Russian soldier 
gathered from this that the Allies did want annexations. 
He put them down as imperialists, who were in the war 
for what they could get. 
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“But the Russian sol- 
diers are children, accus- 
tomed to guidance from 
above; and so, in forming 
their new committees, they 
almost always included cer- 
tain officers they could 
trust. Though I had been 
Chief of Staff of a newly 
formed army division, the 
soldiers, sailors and work- 
men of Sebastopol made 
me chairman of their head 
committee there, which 
controlled both the Fortress 
and the Black Sea Fleet. 
And so it was at other 
points. Only where there 
were no really intelligent 
leaders to explain the true 
aims of the Revolution did 
the soldiers mutiny against 
the Provisional Govern- 
ment. 

“Meantime, in Petro- 
grad, Kerensky had begun 
to do the first thing that 
was needed—to replace the 
higher officers by men in 
whom thesoldiers had faith. 
He transferred me to Mos- 
cow and put me in charge 
of one-fourth of the armies. 
I found utter disintegration 
here. At once, where it was 
possible, I put into the 
higher commands officers 
the men would trust and 
who at the same time had 
had real military training. 
It was hard to get the two 
combined; so instead I often put in a man for his qualities 
as a soldier, and then gave him as his aide an officer fitted 
to explain to the men the plans of our new Government. 

“*To get a better life,’ we said, ‘for the whole Russian 
people, we must save the Revolution from enemies within 
and without.’ In Europe there had been two czars; and 
the one in Berlin was still on his throne, and was straining 
his utmost now to win such a victory as would endanger 
not only Russian liberty but freedom in every liberal land. 
“And so, tovarisch [comrades], we must fight!’ Through 
the soldiers’ committees we spread the idea that every sol- 
dier must obey, must drill and get ready to go to the 
Front—to defend the Revolution. In my region I was able 
to put my supporters in control of many soldiers’ commit- 
tees, so that the simple soldier heard the same thing from 
his officer and from the soldiers’ committee he himself 
had organized.” 


° Beginnings of Discipline 


“(10 MUCH foreducation. In this we havestill made only - 

a start, for we have had to fight against both the Ger- 
man and the Bolsheviki propaganda against the war. And, 
therefore, for those who refused to obey we must of course 
resort to force. But what kind of force? That was a ques- 
tion so difficult that, at first, we did little or nothing at all. 
But we have made headway even in this. 

“The first step was the handling of individual soldiers 
who took advantage of the lack of restraint to commit all 
sorts of petty crimes. For such crimes we formed in each 
company a little court of soldiers, and for the more serious 
crimes we organized regimental courts, which included a 
few officers. This system had large success and is spread- 
ing through the army. Soon every soldier will understand 
that for every offense he will be punished, not by hostile 
powers above but by his own comrades in arms. 

“The second question was how to control not only indi- 
viduals but whole regiments in mutiny. For this, of course, 
we had to wait until we had won a strong support. What 
we tried to do was to show the men that our new discipline 
was a vital part of the Revolution, and that all mutineers 
were, therefore, counter-revolutionists. In this we have 
already had some success. At Nizhni-Novgorod last 
month, when several regiments mutinied, our organization 
was so strong that, with the approval of the soldiers’ com- 
mittee here, we were able to send detachments of cavalry 
and infantry and artillery to Nizhni. There we surprised 
the mutineers and so were soon able to bring them to terms. 
Their leaders are in prison now, not to be tried by a soldiers’ 
court but by a high court-martial. But meantime this 
whole affair was explained in a proclamation, one hundred 
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thousand copies of which were sent to the committees of 
soldiers under my command. 

“In brief, we have always tried not to work against the 
committees, but through them. We have always explained 
as we went along. It is slow, but it is the only way to build 
up a real discipline based on the consent of all. And no 
other kind is possible here. We can issue no arbitrary com- 
mands, as they could under the Old Régime. We issue 
every order in the name of the Revolution, and we try our 
uttermost to make every soldier understand. And by this 
plan we have at least made considerable headway. The 
soldiers’ courts, both higher and lower, are now beginning 
to handle all the individual crimes. 

“Mutiny is on the decline. Regiments are beginning to 
drill back here in the depots, whereas a month ago there 
was still no drill at all. Before, my staffs were isolated. 
Now they are connected by telegraph and telephone. From 
the depots we are already able to send regiments to the 
Front. And there, while as yet they will not advance, at 
least they stay in the trenches and are holding the Rus- 
sian line. 

“The retreat at Tarnopol, with its terrible loss of life, 
was a lesson to all mutineers. For the Old Régime saying 
still holds true: ‘It takes a clap of thunder to cause the 
Russian peasant to bow and make the sign of the cross.’”’ 

This was the point of view of one of the highest men 
in command. Through all the disorders this winter it 
will be well to keep in mind that such men still exist 
in Russia and may, at almost any time, regain a 
powerful following. 

A somewhat similar viewpoint, though from a dif- 
ferent angle, was given me in Petrograd by a leader in 
the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies. 
The majority of that council was in favor of going on 
with the war; all summer speakers at the Front were 
trying hard to build up the morale of thearmy. And 
this man was one of three in the council’s special army 
committee who had been directing the attempt to 
restore some measure of discipline. : 

A Petrograd lawyer before the war, he had enlisted 
as a volunteer, had been at the Front for nearly three 
years and had become an officer. He was a socialist 
of one of the moderate factions. In figure trim and 
vigorous, with a strong dark face and clear black eyes, 
he spoke English fluently. His voice was hoarse, 
because for three days and nights he had been almost 
constantly speaking to soldiers at the Front. 


The Reign of Chaos 


“T)RACTICALLY all real socialists of military age,” 

he said, ‘‘have been at the Front since the war broke 
out; for that is part of socialism. You must socialize 
danger first of all. If your country is in danger, cer- 
tainly you must bear your share. I myself was a 
volunteer. But that does not mean you must blindly 
obey a Government like that of the Czar. And sowhen 
that Govern- 
mentwouldhave 
made a separate 
peace, we turned 
out the Czar and 
his followers 
and put ina 
Government of 
our own. 

“T was down 
at the Front at 
the time. In our 
officers’ mess, 
composed of men 
of all political 
parties, we had 
talked against 
the Old Régime; 
for we knew they 
were hindering 
the war in every 
way that was 
possible, and 
were in constant 
touch with Ber- 
lin. Then- we 
guessed they 
would try to 
bring on a fake 
Revolution in 
Petrograd in 
order that they 
might have an 
excuse to break 
their treaty with 
England and France. But their fake Revolution soon 
became real; for the Cossacks from our division, who had 
been summoned to Petrograd to put down the disorders, 
turned against the Old Régime, even firing on the police. 
Other regiments did the same. The army made the Revolu- 
tion a success withina week. And at first among our officers 


Loyal Troops Guarding Bolsheviki Guns 
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there was immense rejoicing; but then, as the Revolution 
dived deep into our whole national life and meantime played 
the devil with our soldiers at the Front, most of the officers 
changed their tune. 

“Tn our sector of the Western Front there was food for 
only thirty-six hours. After that it was each man for him- 
self; and the soldiers took things into their 
hands. Most of them acted simply like a lot of 
boys turned loose. They talked and argued 
and sang songs; they hurrahed for the great 
Revolution and got food wherever they could. 
As a rule there was no violence; but here and 
there they seized the chance to pay off old 
scores with officers. On top of this came the 
Bolsheviki and German secret agents, starting 
trouble everywhere, haranguing the soldiers 
and giving out leaflets, persuading them to 
climb out of the trenches and fraternize with 
the enemy. 

“Meantime the false rumor spread that there 
was panic everywhere in Russian towns and 
villages—and robbery and murder. And hun- 
dreds of thousands of soldiers went home, both 
to protect their families and to get their share 
of the land, which they heard was to be given 


A Regiment From the Front, Loyal to Kerensky. 
The Banner Reads “Freedom Through Victory”’ 


to the peasants. Within a week there were in 
Russia hundreds of long heavy trains, the cars 
packed full of soldiers, while others rode upon 
the tops and ran the engines. There were some 
frightful disasters. One train ran away on a 
long down grade and collided with a freight 
train that was filled with dynamite. 

“Tf anyone is a pessimist as to the lack of 
discipline now he has only to think of those 
early days and of the improvement we have 
made. But at first our work went slowly; 
and it was a tragic position for those officers, 
like myself, who were known as radicals and 
who therefore still had some control. For the 
simple soldiers, who are like children, said to 
us: ‘Now all is changed. We need not die, 
and we are going to live like kings! To begin 
with, we want bread and peace.’ And we could 
give them neither. They said: ‘We are peas- 
ants. We want the land.’ And we had to reply: ‘You 
must wait for that until the war is over.’ So they said: 
‘Then the Revolution has done nothing for us at all!’ 
Many grew bitter against us because we stood out for 
discipline. Since last spring I have received four hundred 
and fifty letters threatening me with death for having 


betrayed the new liberties. Some say the soldiers’ com- 
mittee caused the confusion. It was not so. The confusion 
came first; and it grew so bad that the soldiers saw they 
must restore some kind of order and system, if only to get 
food supplies. So they began to form their committees. 
They organized first by companies, and soon there were 
hundreds of such 
committees 
hunting about 
for food supplies 
on foot or in mo- 
tors, or even on 
trains. They 
saw this method 
would not work; 
so the small 
committees be- 
gan to combine 
in committees 
for each regi- 
ment. But even 
this proved a 
failure. Not 
only to get food 
supplies but to 
settle all kinds 
of questions be- 
tween them- 
selves and their 
officers, they 
saw they must 
have a stronger 
and wider or- 
ganization. 
They came to 
some of us for 
advice; and we 
then directed 
that one officer 
and four men 
from each regi- 
ment should be sent as delegates to a congress of our 
army. There were sixteen thousand delegates, repre- 
senting six hundred thousand men. The congress 
chose some fifty men to form a head committee, and 
this group was left in charge. 

‘And this happened all along the Front. With cer- 
tain variations, each of the eighteen armies worked 
out a plan about like this: One big committee for the 
army and one for each corps and for each division, for 
each brigade and each regiment. That is the system 
in force to-day.” 


Women Soldiers of the Battalion 
of Death in the Kremlin, Moscow 


The First Army Congress 


“TT\HE soldiers were by no means against all their 

officers. There wasa good deal of violence against 
the officers who were believed to favor secretly the Old 
Régime; but the average soldier’s attitude was not 
vicious or vindictive; it was simply that of a peasant 
boy who had lived in a small village, knew nothing of 
the aims of the war, had been in the trenches for three 
years and saw no reason for getting killed. He was 
often utterly staggered by the power and the problems 
that rose up in front of him, and his instinct was to 
turn to educated men for help. In our first army con- 
gress sixteen thousand soldiers elected fifty deputies, 
and of these fourteen were officers, two were colonels 
and one was a captain serving on the general staff. 


To this group I belonged. 

“But there were many officers who felt nothing but 
disgust for the whole Revolution and would do noth- 
ing to help our work. This attitude was especially 
true among the men in the higher commands. They wished 
to try to abolish all the new committees. We knew it was 
impossible, and we felt that through the committees lay 
our only chance of restoring discipline. Little by little we 
tried to build up a new revolutionist army. In the com- 
mittees we tried to cut out all discussion of the land and 
other social problems. We said: ‘Our part in the Revolu- 
tion, boys, is to hold back the enemy and give Kerensky 
a chance at home to build a new free Russia. If we let the 
Germans in there will be the devil to pay; and in the mess 
that follows, the Czar may climb back on his throne. 
We’ve got our job cut out for us. There are problems enough 
right here at the Front without borrowing any more from 
home.’ We tried to keep them working on such matters 
as the food supplies and other immediate daily needs. We 
tried to hold them all in line. 

“But it has not been easy work. It has been a constant 
struggle between us and the extremists to control the great 
unwieldy mass of soldiers in each regiment. It has been a 
process of building up a structure, which is then pulled 
down—but not all down; and so each time we build some- 
thing stronger. It has been like this: Soldiers arise in a 
regiment as violent agitators, gain power and are made 
delegates to committees higher up; but the farther up they 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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HE financial center of the world, as the 
[von is at present constituted, or as it 
is likely to be for a long time to come, is 
the junction of Broad and Wall Streets in New York. Here 
stand the Subtreasury, the House of Morgan, the Stock 
_ Exchange, the Hanover Bank and the Bankers’ Trust; and 
hard by are scores of other tremendous money institutions. 
Here is the center of the world’s money mart, and here 
and hereabouts are the counters, strong boxes and offices 
of the men who are managers and trustees of that mart. 
It was raining on the world’s financial center on the after- 
noon of Wednesday, October 24, 1917—raining a hard, 
cold, drenching rain, and the wind blowing in from the sea 
whipped that cold rain across the open spaces in sheets. It 
was a nasty afternoon—a time to stay indoors. Everybody 
who could, and some who shouldn’t, stayed indoors too. 
The curb market, down Broad Street a bit, had stopped an 
hour and a half before. The clerks were getting ready to 
scuttle for the Subway. The lights were lit, and shone 
mistily through the wet. A dismal day was dismally closing. 
An old man, a little bent at the shoulders, without over- 
coat or umbrella, came to the junction of the two streets, 


buffeting his way through the rain and hurrying as fast as ° 


he was able for some important place. He met another 
man, younger, big and sturdy, who was on an errand 
through the wet. They stopped for a moment, shook hands 
and said a word or two. Then the old man hastened along 
Wall Street, and the younger man turned down Broad. 

That was at half after four o’clock on the rainy after- 
noon of Wednesday, October twenty-fourth. The older 
man was George F. Baker, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the First National Bank of New York, one of the 
greatest financial institutions in the world. The younger 
man was Daniel G. Reid, capitalist, director in many of the 
great banking and industrial institutions. Both men are 
very rich; both are multimillionaires; both are what the 
demagogues term plutocrats. 

Their errands were identical. Mr. Baker, aged seventy- 
seven, was out in that rain, without coat or umbrella, 
because he had heard of a place where his solicitation 
might get a big subscription to the second Liberty. Loan. 
Mr. Reid was on his way to secure a similar result. They 
had been out most of that day. And they were not the 
only ones in New York. Scores and scores of the greatest 
financiers, capitalists, bankers and millionaires in New 
York were hastening about at that identical hour, urging, 
demanding, securing millions upon millions for the success 
of the loan that meant and still means the success of the 
war. Mr. Reid sold fifty million dollars in Liberty Bonds, 
Mr. Baker as much, if not more. Others sold their millions 
upon millions. And all subscribed millions themselves. 


The Place Where Money Grows 


EXT morning the New York papers carried a dispatch 

from Oklahoma City giving excerpts from an interview 
a reporter had with the Hon. Champ Clark, speaker of the 
National House of Representatives. In that interview Mr. 
Clark was reported as saying that a ring of New York finan- 
ciers were hampering the Government in its Liberty Loan 
campaign, endeavoring to make it a partial failure, so the 
next loan would bear a higher rate of interest. 

“These men,” so a part of the reported interview ran, “‘are 
the spiritual descendants of the ring that operated during 
just such an emergency during the Civil War, and by their 
methods forced the price of war bonds to forty and fifty, 
and one day to thirty-nine. It is the duty of every citizen 
to make this loan a success in spite of these New York 
traitors. I positively refuse to divulge the source from 
which I obtained the information upon which I make this 
accusation.” 

That was the next morning. Later Mr. Clark withdrew 
his accusation; but that isn’t the point. The point is that 
he said it at all, and the further point is that when he did 
say it he gave voice not only to a sentiment that undoubt- 
edly was prevalent throughout the country, but to a senti- 
ment that has been prevalent for a long time, which is that 
the rich men of the country are lacking in patriotism, and 
concerned only in the accumulation of money, by whatever 
means, and generally to the detriment of the people. 

It is a natural human trait to disparage the means and 
methods of a man who has more money than you have. 
That is as old as time, as old as man. Some years ago we 
as a people began to make a political tenet of that dispar- 
agement, and to assail wealth as a political issue. Most of 
the radical movements in politics in this country have had 
for their basis the denouncing of wealth and its owners; 
and this was rather definitely set into concreteness by 
President Roosevelt with his own peculiar line of denunci- 
ation, wherein he flayed “ predacious plutocrats,”’ “male- 
factors of great wealth,” ‘‘men with soft bodies and hard 
faces,’”’ and so on. It has become a sort of creed with the 


great bulk of Americans. Consequently Speaker Clark 
wasn’t voicing his own ideas particularly. He was merely 
reciting what had come to him by absorption, for outside of 
New York there is little good said of New York, and espe- 
cially of the rich men of New York. New York is the place 
where most money is. Hence, New Yorkers come in for the 
greater denunciation. It simply is the result of the cause 
producing an exaggerated outside effect. 

This condition is not unique for New York, of course, for 
wealth is a red rag to the unwealthy wherever it is held. It 
is truer of New York because there is more of New York, 
more money and more men with money. Rich men of 
Chicago, in their measure, or of Philadelphia, or Boston, or 
St. Louis, or San Francisco, or of any other place, come: 
in for their share. Thus, though I am writing this article 
about the rich men of New York, and what they have done 
and are doing to disprove the charges made eoncrete by 
Speaker Clark and mouthed for years and years by many 
another, I am writing it because I happen to be in New 
York at the moment. I could write the same sort of arti- 
cle about Chicago, or Philadelphia, or Boston, or St. Louis, 
or San Francisco, or any other place where there are rich 
men, treating each place in its degree but getting the same 
conclusions and finding the same facts. What I shall say 
here about the patriotism of the rich men of New York can 
be applied to the rich men of any other place, large or 
small, in the United States. The men of New York are not 
sui generis in this matter. They are in greater number. 
What I shall say about New Yorkers is equally applicable 
to all other Americans of similar responsibilities and 
wealth. It goes for all, for they have all proved up in the 
same way the New Yorkers have. 


The Cries of American Bolsheviki 


OR is this article any defense of the wrongdoings of 

wealth; or palliation of the abuses, both political and 
economic, of wealth; or excuse or exoneration therefor. 
With much money comes power, and that this power has 
been wrongfully applied, both in the accumulation of even 
greater stores of money and in the affairs of our Govern- 
ment, in injustice to the small fellow, and in many other 
despicable and sometimes criminal ways, is admitted. The 
rich men are no better than they should be—nor half so 
good. They deserve no consideration on that score. What 
I maintain is that they are not traitors, that they are as 
keenly alive to the needs of our Government in this crisis 
as any others—more keenly, no doubt, for they understand 
the financial needs of the country more clearly; and that 
their conduct since we went into the war has been highly 
patriotic and deserving of its meed of commendation. Iam 
no apologist for the plutocrats or defender of them; but 
when they are called traitors, when they are said to be 
using the needs of the country for their own personal ends, 
when they are held as nonpatriotic, as many do hold them, 
it is time to present a few facts to show that the accusa- 
tion is false and that the rich men of the United States are 
doing more than their share to help make the world safe 
for democracy and to help the United States secure and 
maintain its own safety. 

Ever since this war began the radicals of all sorts— 
including the various socialist, I. W. W., LaFollette, 
pacifist, free speech, pro-German and all the other domes- 
tic Bolsheviki—have ranted that this is a capitalistic war, 
some ascribing one phase of capitalism to it and some 
another, but all agreeing that it is capitalistic. There is to 
be no argument about that here, but there is one thing that 
is undeniably true, and that is this: It wouldn’t be much 
of a war without the capitalists; it would not be a war at 
all without the capitalists. The men who fight the war 
come from the people, and so does some of the money that 
supports and provides and equips those men; but the 
great bulk of the money that the Government needs and 
must have comes from the capitalists, the men who have 
it and who have given it and are giving it ungrudgingly, 
and who will continue so to give it. 

It is the mere truth to say that we could not fight this 
war a minute if the men with money in the United States 
refused to loan that money to the Government. We never 
could have begun it, to say nothing of continuing it as far 
as we have continued it and forcing it to a successful issue 
as we shall force it. No system of taxation that could be 
devised would have secured enough money for the war, or 
a tenth of enough money for the war. No system of levy 
that could have been put in operation, save confiscation, 
could do this. Taxation can proceed only to a certain 
point. Confiscation would do no good, for confiscation 
would paralyze every productive source. This war must 
be conducted on the basis of faith and loans—credit from 
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the men who have credit to give, and the 
resources to make that credit of value. You 
may tax a man for all he has, but if you do 
that you cannot repeat. Loans are the basis of all warlike 
operations, and naturally loans must be sought where 
there is something to loan. 

The Liberty Loans were great popular loans. Many 
millions of Americans did subscribe, but when the final 
figures are totted up it will be found that the great bulk 
of the money secured in the first and second Liberty Loans 
came from a comparatively few people, bulking them 
against our total population. So it will be with the suc- 
ceeding loans. Who were these comparatively few people? 
The rich men, of course, and particularly the rich men of 
New York; not because the rich men of New York are 
more patriotic than the rich men of any other place, but 
because there are more of them, because New York is the 
money center not only of the United States but now of the 
world. 

The recent Liberty Loan is the most available medium 
for proving this statement, and for showing how unfounded 
the charge is that the financiers of New York, the rich 
men, are lacking in patriotism; but it is not the only 
medium. Complete tabulations have not yet been made 
of the statistical results of this second loan, but there are 
enough figures available to show that New York led in 
every way, not only in percentage of subscription above 
allotment, but in percentage of total wealth that sub- 
scribed—that is, the rich men of New York loaned more 
money in proportion to their wealth than the rich men of 
any other section of the country; for it must not be for- 
gotten that the New York quota of the three-billion min- 
imum was three times greater than the quota of any other 
Federal Reserve district, and that New York’s oversub- 
scription was seventy-two per cent, while the next highest 
oversubscription was sixty-two per cent, and that in the 
Richmond district, where the quota was $120,000,000 as 
against the $900,000,000 required from New York. It is 
stated that New York subscribed five and thirteen- 
hundredths of the total wealth of the district in this second 
loan, which is incomparably greater than any other sub- 
scription figured on the same basis. 

The financiers of New York did this: the rich men of 
New York, the “predacious plutocrats,” the ‘‘malefactors 
of great wealth.’”” And in like manner and measure the 
same types of men, the rich men and financiers of other 
sections, did their great shares. But let me particularize 
about New York because New York is close at hand at the 
moment, still using the second Liberty Loan as an example, 
before going into proof along other lines. The New York 
Central Liberty Loan Committee was made up of twelve or 
fifteen of the most important bankers in the country, includ- 
ing Benjamin Strong, governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank; J. P. Morgan, Jacob Schiff, Frank A. Vanderlip, 
George F. Baker, Charles H. Sabin, Albert H. Wiggin, 
Seward Prosser, and others of the leaders. During the 
Liberty Loan campaign these men met every day, and also 
they gave dozens of the men from their organizations, 
without cost, for the work. They not only directed the 
great city-wide campaign, but they as individuals gave 
most of the remainder of their time and effort to furthering 
the loan in their own institutions and among individuals 
and corporations they were in a position to reach. 


Patriots Denounced as Traitors 


HEY canvassed individually, and each subscribed liber- 

ally. It was on an errand of individual solicitation, or 
demand perhaps, that George F. Baker, aged seventy- 
seven, was out all that rainy day in October and on many 
other days, going from board meeting to board meeting, 
and urging increased subscriptions and greater effort; and 
Reid was on a similar errand. So, too, were dozens of 
other big men, rich men. They went to others who have 
money and secured subscriptions. They introduced resolu- 
tions in board meetings providing for subscriptions in 


increased amounts over the amounts previously voted. ° 


They worked night and day, and then they were set down 
as “traitors.” 

It is doubtful whether the amount secured for this loan 
can ever be separated into its interesting parts, as to the 
results obtained by individual work; but it can be stated 
that if these men, these rich men in New York, had con- 
tented themselves with subscribing merely what they felt 
they should subscribe the second Liberty Loan would not 
have been so great a success. If they had not gone out 
and worked unceasingly there would have been no such 
result. They made lists at their committee meetings, 
marked down men who had money and who had not done 
their share, and went at those men hammer and tongs. 
They watched board meetings sharply, and when a corpora- 
tion was laggard a member of the board of that corporation 
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saw to it that the directors came to taw in a fitting manner. 
They scoured the city, ransacked the banks, using their 
knowledge of financial New York discreetly, and they were 
responsible for the great showing made by New York, for 
the tremendous success of the loan there; and in like 
manner the rich men of Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, San 
Francisco and every other city were the agents who made 
the loan a success. 

According to figures furnished by the National City 
Bank of New York, New York’s total subscription for the 
second Liberty Loan was $1,550,453,450. These figures are 
presumably those furnished by the Treasury Department. 
The figures of the New York Federal Reserve Bank at the 
time this article was written, revised and corrected to the 
first of December, are $1,134,769,300, and New York’s 
quota, for the minimum of three billions, was $900,000,000, 
and the quota for the maximum of five billions was $1,069,- 
473,000—which gives an adequate idea of what these men 
did, notwithstanding the high success of the campaigns 
for smaller amounts. 

When I say rich men of New York I mean the active 
financiers, of course. There are many rich men in New 
York who are simply rich, and these do not come under 
the demagogical designation of plutocracy. They may be 
so described potentially, but not actually. Iam dealing with 
the men who are held by the unthinking to be the chief 
agents of the money devil—not only plutocrats but ‘‘ preda- 
cious plutocrats’’—and I am here to say that neither the 
first nor the second Liberty Loan would have been so 
successful either in New York or in any one of the eleven 
other'Federal Reserve districts if these men of New York, 
and their type elsewhere, had not patriotically worked and 
tremendously contributed to make it a success. Even the 
money devil must have his due. 


Some Financial Life:Preservers 


S I HAVE said, I have used the second Liberty Loan as 
an example of the way these men have worked for their 
country in this crisis, because the thing is concrete, and the 
figure at hand. It must not be supposed that the only 
work the rich men of New York and of other cities have 
done in aiding the Government has been Liberty Loan 
work—far from it. Ever since the war began, in July, 
1914, the rich men, the bankers and the financiers of New 
York and the United States, have been constantly in and 
at the service of the Government, and have done incalcula- 
ble labor, and subscribed and invested incalculable money, 
in order to make our country’s progress easier, or, indeed, 
in order that the country might make any progress at all. 
In the vaults of one of the great banking institutions in 
New York there were, late in November, three billion 
dollars in securities of foreign countries—three billion dol- 
lars! They were bonds mostly, all sorts of bonds—English 
consols, French bonds, Italian bonds, Swedish bonds, 
Spanish bonds—bonds from about every country under 
the sun. Three billion dollars of them in one banking 


institution! I do not know how many more there were in 
other banks, but I saw these. Now, then, these bonds— 
three billions of them—are held as collateral for loans fur- 
nished by the banks of New York to the rest of the world 
in order that war necessities might be met, and the furnish- 
ing of this money was as much to the benefit of the United 
States as selling Liberty Bonds was, for it helped to keep 
things stable and thus preserved the values of the securities 
of the United States. 

More than that, during the course of the war—I am 
speaking on the authority of one of the great financiers of 
this country and in round numbers—the financiers of the 
United States have absorbed two billion dollars’ worth of 
American securities sent here by foreign countries, fur- 
nished the money to buy them and hold things steady here. 
This, too, was as patriotic, in its way, as the buying of 
Liberty Bonds. It was as great a service to the United 
States. And the financiers of New York did it all in the 
course of the day’s work, and without advertisement or 
exploitation. 

Let me go farther along these lines and catalogue some 
of the other acts of financial patriotism by these men: 

Item: Since the war began, and before, New York 
financiers have loaned the Government—taken certificates 
of indebtedness—for temporary and pressing use, more 
money than all the rest of the country together. 

Item: Since the war began New York has provided 
almost fifty per cent of all the funds used by the Govern- 
ment for war purposes. 

Item: Since our entry into the war New York financiers 
have pledged three hundred millions of dollars for banking 
loans to insure a stable money market. 

Item: During the course of the first Liberty Loan, when 
such campaigns were new to our people, who are, or were, 
unfamiliar with bond investments, New York subscribed 
three hundred million dollars to be used, if required, to 
bring shortages in other districts up to the required quotas, 
in order that the loan might be a success—that is, New 
York stood ready to go three hundred millions of dollars 
more than the more than a billion New York subscribed to 
make this first loan a success—to help out the other sec- 
tions of the country if help were needed because of the 
unfamiliarity of our people with bond investment. 

Item: In two months after the President made his 
appeal, New York’s Federal Reserve district added three 
billions of dollars to the resources of the Federal Reserve 
system by coming in with state banks and trust companies 
to that enormous amount. 

These are some of the ways the financiers of New York, 
the ‘‘predacious plutocrats,” rallied to the support of the 
country. There was another instance of it that was vital: 
While the second Liberty Loan was in progress the price of 
the three and a half per cent bonds fell to two points 
below par, or to ninety-eight. They might have fallen far- 
ther, and if they had the effects on the loan then in progress 
might have been unfortunate, for even with the interest 
increased to four per cent for the second loan there was 


The Greased Pig 


small incentive in buying four per cent bonds when three 
and a half per cent bonds, nontaxable, could be bought for 
ninety-eight. 

The Treasury Department was quick to see the danger 
of this, and the Treasury Department turned, as it always 
does when in trouble, to the financiers in New York. It 
was imperative that these bonds should be supported in 
the market, absorbed as offered, held up to their par. 
Consequently a further organization of New York finan- 
ciers was perfected, and in addition to all their labors in 
making the second Liberty Loan a success these New York 
men subscribed one hundred million dollars and bought 
the three and a half per cent bonds of the first loan, as they 
were offered, sustained the market and held up the bonds, 
thus immeasurably helping to make the second loan the 
great success it was; and while that was going on there 
were people out in our country, in all parts of America, 
calling them traitors, and mouthing abuse of them as fos- 
tering a “capitalistic” war for their own financial benefit. 


Heavy Losses But No Complaints 


HESE men had invested to the extreme limit, to the 

extent of their capabilities and the capabilities of their 
organizations, both in the first loan and in the second loan, 
and on top of this they took a hundred millions more in 
order that the second loan might not fail. A hundred mil- 
lions of dollars! The quota of the Atlanta district, of the 
entire district, for the second loan, at its minimum of three 
billions, was only eighty millions of dollars; the quota of 
the Dallas district, the entire district, was only seventy- 
five millions of dollars; the quota of the Minneapolis dis- 
trict was but one hundred and five millions of dollars, and 
the quotas of the Richmond and Kansas City districts but 
one hundred and twenty millions of dollars each. These 
men took a hundred millions more of a previous loan, 
hauled in the slack to that enormous amount in addition 
to all they did for the first loan and all they were doing 
for the second loan. Handy sort of “‘traitors’’ to have in 
stock, it would appear. 

The decline in the values of securities which has been in 
progress for the past year has left nearly every one of these 
men poorer, by far, than he was a year ago. Various tables 
have been prepared showing just how severe these declines 
have been, but there is no need of quoting the figures or of 
referring to the situation further than to say that notwith- 
standing this falling in values of securities, nothwithstand- 
ing the fact that a rich man to-day is practically a poor 
man in many instances because of the nonfluidity of his 
securities and because of the lack of market for them— 
nothwithstanding these severe losses—the men who have 
been aiding the Government with their money and their 
effort are not complaining. They are far better losers than 
the demagogues who assail them. I know a number of 
men who are millions poorer to-day than they were a year 
ago, and I have yet to hear a word of complaint out of them. 

(Concluded on Page 48) 
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[ie years ago this winter a good friend of mine had a 


job that distressed him. He was an officer of a flour- 

ishing bank, but that wasn’t the job he was working 
at ten years ago. He was over on the West Side of Chicago 
conducting a hastily improvised establishment where cold 
and hungry men could get a hand-out of sandwiches and 
hot coffee. 

He knocked off work late at night and came home in a 
depressed state of mind. There seemed to be no end of 
those men. There was no doubt that they were hungry or 
that they would remain hungry unless they could get food 
at some establishment where they didn’t have to pay for it. 

In the industrial centers of the United States there were 
a good many establishments that winter like the one my 
friend conducted. At the same time—as you will see if you 
care to look back at the newspaper files of that period— 
many benevolent people were bestirring themselves as best 
they could to discover some means of subsistence for those 
men which would be more flattering to a man’s natural 
self-respect than a free-soup kitchen. In most of the larger 
cities, I believe, there were ‘“‘mayors’ committees” or 
“citizens’ committees” to canvass all possible sources of 
employment in the hope of scaring up jobs, however tem- 
porary, for some hundreds of thousands of men who wanted 
to work but could find no work to do. 

As you will see by referring to the newspaper files, the 
country was then struggling with an exigent problem of 
unemployment. We had been enjoying a boom. Then in 
the fall there had been a financial panic followed by a sharp 
setback to business and industry. Plants were laying off 
hands, railroads curtailing employment. Broadly speak- 
ing, nearly every concern wanted less help and hardly any 
concern wanted more help. 


The Shortage of Labor and Materials 


HE business fabric of the country had shrunk, squeez- 

ing many people out of work. There are various ways of 
gauging the country’s industrial activity. Measuring the 
output of pig iron is one of them, because everything of 
iron and steel is made from pig, and the busier the country 
is the more iron and steel it will use. For two years we had 
been making upward of twenty-five million tons of pig 
iron annually. This setback occurred and the output 
dropped below sixteen million tons. Output of soft coal 
and various other trade indices tell the same story. Because 
there were no jobs five hundred thousand fewer immigrants 
came here than in the year before. 

The condition of the poor in industrial centers was dis- 
tressful, and benevolent people in trying to find a man a 
job were not at all particular whether the plant that might 
take him on was producing necessary things or the most 
theoretically superfluous things. They would as soon he 
went to work making bird cages as plows. The great thing 
was to get him work. 

If you study the industrial history of these prosperous 
United States for the last forty years you will discover 
that the important problem has usually been to find jobs 
enough to go round. Excess of men in proportion to jobs 
has been an important problem far oftener than excess of 
jobs in proportion to men has. Underemployment has been 
pretty nearly a standing condition, while overemployment 
has happened very rarely. If yoursurvey extends to Europe 
you will see that unemployment, or underemployment, has 
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been even nearer to a chronic condition. Probably, by and 
large, unemployment has been the greatest affliction of the 
poor. 

If the condition of labor has been slowly improving—as 
I think no informed and candid reader will deny—that is 
partly due to the invention of more jobs. Judging by long 
experience, a man who can invent jobs—as by bringing 
into use some new device whose production extends the 
demand for labor—is meliorating the condition of those 
who depend upon their hands for a livelihood. In its rela- 
tion to labor this war is simply a wholesale invention of 
new jobs. 

War has created an excess of jobs in proportion to 
men—an apparent labor shortage. We must make a great 
lot of things that we were not making a couple of years 
ago or even last year; of ships, twenty times as many as 
we made in 1916; of airplanes, thousands where we made 
only dozens before; vast quantities of guns of all sorts and 
sizes, army trucks, tents, uniforms. We must make this 
enormous quantity of new things while at least a million 
and a half vigorous young hands are laid off from pro- 
ductive work. 

There aren’t enough labor and materials in the country 
to make all the new things and all the old things too. The 
railroads can’t transport them; they are choked up with 
traffic now. There isn’t capital enough to finance all the 
old things and all the new. Last year we may have saved 
up out of our income, for Federal taxes and investments 
of all sorts, six or seven billion dollars—perhaps somewhat 
more than that. This year the Government wants nine- 
teen billions for taxes and investment in Liberty Bonds. 

Obviously we must cut down. We simply can’t carry 
this year’s program on top of last year’s program. We see 
that plainly in the shortage of labor, shortage of steel, 
shortage of coal, shortage of transportation—which have 
already developed. 

The only question is, How to cut down? Quite a lot of 
impulsive people are ready with the answer. They say: 
““We must stop production that is not necessary to subsist 
the population and to carry on the war, so that all our 
materials and labor may be used for necessary subsistence 
and for war.” 

That sounds delightfully plausible and at first glance it 
looks quite simple, for the means of doing it are ready at 
hand, Congress having amply provided them. The Gov- 
ernment can say who shall get iron, steel, copper and who 
shall not. It can say who shall get coal and who shall not. 
It can say who shall get transportation and who shall not. 
A mere scratch of the pen, by the duly constituted author- 
ity at Washington, will settle any one of those questions 
as to any particular business. And as a matter of course, if 
any sizable business can’t get basic materials, fuel or trans- 
portation it must immediately shut up shop. 

Equipped in that ample manner for cutting out all non- 
essential production, let us take up the list of important 
products and look it over in alphabetical order. We at 
once come to automobiles. Certainly automobiles are not 
essential for subsisting the population or for carrying on 
war. Populations subsisted without automobiles from the 
Garden of Eden down to the present young century, and 
fought countless wars. Automobiles consume a great 
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quantity of steel. They consume the labor, first and last, 
of hundreds of thousands of hands. They use a great deal 
of transportation. They employ much capital. 

Among other things they use chrome steel, which is the 
sort the Government especially needs for munitions. The 
supply is limited and the Government’s needs promise to 
be almost unlimited. The Priority Board therefore rather 
naturally issued an order that no more chrome steel should 
be delivered to anybody except for munitions work. 

As you can’t make a watch without a mainspring, no 
matter how much other watch-making material you may 
have on hand, so you can’t make an automobile without 
all the essential parts. To shut off the supply of steel 
would be to shut down the plants. One nonessential busi- 
ness would be cut out at a stroke, in the vigorous fashion 
which some economists are advocating. 


Not So Easy As it Seems 


UT some untoward results of that course at once 

become evident. Scores of great factories stocked with 
various sorts of materials and representing altogether an 
investment running into hundreds of millions would stand 
idle—certainly not a good condition when we need su- 
premely to produce to the limit of our capacity in order to 
carry the burden of war. Tens of thousands of workmen 
would be thrown out of employment. Quite a lot of them 
own homes at the place of their employment. All of them 
with families are settled down there. Of course in time, 
with the present urgent demand for labor, they would be 
drawn off into other employments. But that would cer- 
tainly take some time. Meanwhile the men would suffer a 
good deal of hardship and for a time some part of them 
would certainly lie idle. 

Probably there isn’t a village of fifteen hundred inhab- 
itants in the United States which does not contain at least 
one family whose livelihood depends upon the automobile 
business. My observation of country towns leads me to 
believe that the average for a town of fifteen hundred to 
two thousand inhabitants would be about three families. 
True, some of that business—repairing and storing cars, 
and so on—would continue in gradually diminishing vol- 
ume. But if the automobile business were cut off every 
hamlet would feel the difference. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of credit rests on 
that business first and last. The country-town garage 
probably has its loan at the bank. The local dealer has his 
loan. Paper issued by the manufacturers is held by a good 
many investors and figures in a good many bank loans. 
Simply cutting out the automobile business would diminish 
many incomes, and it would send a very perceptible shiver 
through the fabric of credit at a time when the fabric can’t 
afford toshiver. The business pays many millions in taxes 
and buys, certainly, millions of Liberty Bonds. 

In short, when the people at Washington looked it over 
more carefully they saw that cutting out this nonessential 
business wouldn’t answer at all. So they got the manu- 
facturers together and arranged a rational program, which 
involved cutting down the output of so-called pleasure cars 
fifteen per cent to begin with and using for government 
work the manufacturing capacity thereby released. The 
Government wants for war purposes an immense quantity 
of things that can be made in an automobile factory more 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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HEN the returns were all in, a lot 

\ y of people congratulated the winners 
of the mixed-foursome cups, after 

which the weak-minded ones sympathized 
with Mary Brooke and Russell Davidson. 

Sympathy is a wonderful thing, and so rare 
that it should not be wasted. Any intelligent 
person might have seen at a glance that Mary 
didn’t need sympathy; and as for Russell David- 
son, there never was a time when he deserved it. 

And in all this outpouring of sentiment, this 
handshaking and back-patting, nobody thought 
to offer a kind word to old Waddles. Nobody 
shook him by the hand and told him that he was 
six of the seven wonders of the world. It seems 
a pity, now that I look back on it. 

Possibly you remember Waddles. He was, is, 
and probably always will be, an extremely im- 
portant member of the Yavapai Golf and Coun- 
try Club. Important, did I say? That doesn’t 
begin to express it. Omnipotent—that’s better. 

To begin with, he is chairman of the Greens 
Committee, holding dominion over every blade 
of grass which grows on the course. He is inti- 
mately acquainted with every gopher hole, hoof- 
print and drain cover on the club property. 
Policing two hundred broad acres is a strong 
man’s job, but Waddles attends to it in his spare 
moments. He waves his pudgy hand and says: 
“Let there bea bunker here,” and lo! the bunker 
springs up as if by magic. He abolishes sand 
traps which displease him, and creates new ones. 
The heathen may rage, and sometimes they do, 
but Waddles holds on the even tenor of his way, 
hearing only one vote, and that vote his own. 

Then again, he is the official handicapper—another 
strong man’s job—with powers which cannot be over- 
estimated. Some handicappers are mild and apologetic 
creatures who believe in tempering justice with mercy 
and pleasing as many people as possible, but not our 
Waddles. 

Heaven pity the wily cup hunter who keeps an improved 
game under cover in order that he may ease himself into a 
competition and clean up the silverware! 

Waddles hates a cup hunter with a deep and abiding 
hatred and deals with him accordingly. There was once 
an 18-handicap man who waltzed blithely through our 
Spring Handicap, and his worst medal round was some- 
thing like 85. His fat allowance made all his opponents 
look silly and he took home a silver water pitcher worth 
seventy-five dollars. 

This was bad enough, but he crowned his infamy by 
boasting openly that he had outwitted Waddles. The next 
time the cup hunter had occasion to glance at the handi- 
cap list he received a terrible shock. 

““Waddy,” said this person—and there were tears in his 
eyes and a sob in his voice—‘‘you know that I’ll never he 
able to play to a four handicap, don’t you?”’ 

“‘Certainly,’’ was the calm response. 

“Then what was the idea of putting me at such a low 
mark?” 

“Well,” said Waddles with a sweet smile, ‘“‘I don’t mind 
telling you, in strict confidence: I cut you down to four to 
keep you honest.” 

The wretched cup hunter howled like a wolf, but it got 
him nothing. He is still a four man, and if he lives to be as 
old as the Dingbats he will never take home another 
trophy. 

Not only is Waddles supreme on the golf course but he 
dominates the clubhouse as well. He writes us tart letters 
about shaking dice for money and signs them “ House 
Committee, per W.” Really serious matters are dealt 
with in letters signed ‘“‘Board of Directors, per W.” The 
old boy is the law and the prophets, the fine Italian hand, 
the mailed fist, the lord high executioner and the chief 
justice, and if he misses you with one barrel he is sure to 
get you with the other. 

You might think that this would be power enough for 
one weak mortal. You might think that there are some 
things which Waddles would regard as beyond his juris- 
diction. You might think that the little god of love would 
come under another dispensation—you might think all 
these things, but you don’t know our Waddles. He is 
afflicted with that strange malady described by the im- 
mortal Cap’n Prowse as “‘the natural gift of authérity,” 
and such a man recognizes no limits, knows no boundaries, 
and wouldn’t care two whoops if he did. Come to think 
of it, the Kaiser is now under treatment for the same 
ailment. 

Since I have given you some faint conception of Waddles 
and his character I will proceed with the plain and simple 
tale of Mary Brooke, Bill Hawley and Russell Davidson. 
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Some of the Women Si 
Said That Mary Wasn’t Pretty, But They Would 
Have Had a Hard Time Proving it toa Jury of Men 


Beth Rogers was in the foursome too, but she doesn’t 
really count, not being in love with anyone but herself. 
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ADIES first is a safe rule, so we will start with Mary. 
My earliest recollection of this young woman dates 
back twenty-and-I-won’t-say-how-many-more years, at 
which time she entertained our neighborhood by reciting 
nursery rimes—‘‘ Twinka, twinka, yitty tar,” and all the 
rest of that stuff. 

I knew then that she was an extremely bright child for 
her age. Her mother told me so. I used to hold her on my 
lap and let her listen to my watch, and the cordial relations 
which existed then have lasted ever since.. She doesn’t sit 
on my lap any more, of course, but you understand what I 
mean. 

I watched Mary lose her baby prettiness and her front 
teeth. I watched her pass through that distressing period 
when she seemed all legs and freckles, to emerge from it a 
different being—only a little girl still, but with a trace of 
shyness which was new to me, and a look in her eyes which 
made me feel that I must be growing a bit old. 

About this time I was astounded to learn that Mary had 
a beau. It was the Hawley kid, who lived on the next 
block. His parents had named him William, after an 
uncle with money, but from the time he had been able to 
walk he had been called Bill. He will always be called 
Bill, because that’s the sort of fellow he is. 

As I remember him at the beginning of his love affair 
Bill was: somewhat of a mess, with oversized hands and 
feet, a shock of hair that never would stay put, and an 
unfortunate habit of falling all over himself at critical 
moments. He attached himself to Mary Brooke with all 


the unselfish devotion of a half-grown New- 
foundland pup, minus the pup’s rough dem- 
onstrations of affection. 
D He carried Mary’s books home from 
school, he took her to the little neighborhood 
parties, he sent her frilly pink valentines, and once— 
only once—he stripped his mother’s rose garden 
because it was Mary’s birthday. It also happened 
to be Mrs. Hawley’s afternoon to entertain the whist 
club, and she had been counting on those roses for 
decorations. If my memory serves me, she allowed 
Mary to keep the flowers, but she stopped the 
amount of a florist’s bill out of her son’s allowance 
of fifty cents a week. The Hawleys are all practi- 
cal people. 

Mary’s father used to fuss and fume and say that 
he hoped Bill would get over it and park his big 
~** clumsy feet on somebody else’s front porch, but I 
* don’t think he really minded it so much as he pre- 
tended he did. Mrs. Brooke often remarked that 
since it had to be somebody she would rather it 
would be Bill than any other boy in the neighbor- 
hood. Even in those days there was something 
solid and dependable about Bill Hawley; he was 
the sort of kid that could be trusted, and more of a 
man at sixteen than some fellows will ever be. 

During Mary’s high-school days several boys car- 
ried her books, but not for long, and Bill was always 
there or thereabouts, waiting patiently in the background. 
When another youngster had the front-porch privilege Bill 
did not sulk or rock the boat, and if the green-eyed monster 
was gnawing at his vitals there were no outward signs of 
anguish. We always knew when one of Mary’s little affairs 
was over because Bill would be back on the job, nursing 
his shin on Brooke’s front steps and filling the whole block 
with an air of silent devotion. I suppose he grew to be a 
habit with Mary; such things do happen once in a while. 

Then Bill went away to college, and while he was strug- 
gling for a sheepskin Mary entered the débutante period. 
Some of the women said that she wasn’t pretty, but they 
would have had a hard time proving it to a jury of men. 
Her features may not have been quite regular, but the 
general effect was wonderfully pleasing; so the tabbies 
compromised by calling her attractive. They didn’t have 
a chance to say anything else, because Mary was always 
the center of a group of masculine admirers, and if that 
doesn’t prove attraction, what does? 

In addition to her good looks she was bright as a new 
dollar—so bright that she didn’t depend entirely on her 
own cleverness but gave you a chance to be clever yourself 
once in a while. Mary Brooke knew when to listen. She 
listened to Waddles once, from one end of a country-club 
dinner to the other, and he gave her the dead low down on 
the reformer in politics—a subject on which the old boy is 
fairly well informed. I think his fatherly interest in her 
dated from that evening—and incidentally let me say it 
was the best night’s listening that Mary ever did, because 
if Waddles hadn’t been interested—but that’s getting 
ahead of the story. 

“There’s something to that little Brooke girl!’’ he told 
me afterward. ‘‘A society bud with brains! Who’d have 
thought it?” 

Bill came ambling home from time to time and picked 
up the thread of friendship again. It grieves me to state 
that an Eastern college did not improve his outward ap- 
pearance to any marked extent. He looked nothing at all 
like the young men we see in the take-’em-off-the-shelf 
clothing ads. He was just the same old Bill, with big hands 
and big feet and more hair than he could manage. He 
danced the one-step, of course—the only dance ever in- 
vented for men with two left feet—but his conception of 
the fox trot would have made angels weep, and I never 
realized how much hesitation could be crowded into a 
hesitation waltz until I saw Bill gyrate slowly and pain- 
fully down the floor. Mary always seemed glad to see him, 
though, and we heard whispers of an engagement, to be 
announced after Bill had made his escape from the halls of 
learning. Like most of the whispering done, this particular 
whisper lacked the vital element of truth, but the women 
had a lovely time passing it along. 

“TIsn’t it just too perfectly ideal—sweethearts since 
childhood! Think of it!” 

“Yes, we so seldom see anything of the sort nowadays.” 

“There’s one advantage in that kind of match—they 
won’t have to get acquainted with each other after mar- 
riage.” 

‘Well, now, I don’t know about that. Doesn’t one 
always find that one has married a total stranger? Poor, 
dear Augustus! I thought I knew him’so well, but fe 

And so forth, and so on, by the hour. Give a woman a 
suspicion, and she’ll manage to juggle it into a certainty. 
Shortly before Bill’s graduation, the dear ladies at the 
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country club had 
the whole affair 
settled, even to 
the probable date 
of the wedding, 
and of course 
Mary heard the glad news. Naturally, she was annoyed. 
It annoys any young woman to find the most important 
event of her life arranged in advance by people who have 
never taken the trouble to consult her about any of the 
details. 

At this point I am forced to dip into theory, because I 
can’t say what took place inside Mary’s pretty little head. 
I don’t know. Perhaps she wanted to teach the gossips a 
lesson. Perhaps she resented having a husband pitch- 
forked at her by public vote; but however she figured it 
she needn’t have made poor old Bill the goat, and she 
needn't have fallen in love with Russell Davidson. Wad- 
dles says it wasn’t love at all—merely an infatuation; but 
what I’d like to know is this: How are you going to tell 
one from the other when the symptoms are identical? 


"I’ve Given Him a Mark That’tl Make 
Him Draw Right Down to His Hand. 
He Won't Play Any Four:Flush Here’’ 


‘ qr 


ERSONALL., I haven’t a thing in the world against 

Russell Davidson. He never did me an injury and I 
hope he will never do me a favor. Russell is the sort of 
chap who is perfectly all right if you happen to like the 
sort of chap heis. I don’t, and that’s the end of the matter 
so far as I am concerned. 

He hasn’t been with us very long, and still it seems long 
enough. He came West to grow up with the country, 
arriving shortly- before Bill’s graduation, and he brought 
with him credentials which could not be overlooked, 
together with an Eastern golf rating which caused Waddles 
to sit up and take notice. 

Ostensibly Russell is in the brokerage business, but he 
doesn’t seem to work much at it. Those who know tell 
me that it isn’t necessary for him to work much at anything, 
his father having attended to that little matter. Some of 
the dear ladies were mean enough to hint that Mary had 
this in mind, but they’ll never get me to believe it. 

At any rate the gossips soon had a nice juicy topic for 
conversation, and when Bill came home, wagging his sheep- 
skin behind him, he found the front-porch privilege 
usurped by a handsome stranger who seemed quite at home 
in the Brooke household, and, unless I’m very much mis- 
taken, inclined to resent Bill’s presence on the premises. 

It just happened that I was walking up and down the 
block smoking an after-dinner cigar on the evening when 
Bill discovered that he was slated for second-fiddle par‘s 
again. Russell’s runabout was standing in front of the 
Brooke place, there was a dim light in the living room, and 
an occasional tenor wail from the phonograph. I heard 
quick, thumping footsteps, a big, lumbering figure came 
hurrying along the sidewalk—and there was Bill Hawley, 
grinning at me in the moonlight. 

“‘Attaboy!”’ he cried, shaking hands vigorously. ‘‘ How’re 
you? How’re all the folks? Gee, it’s great to be home 
again! How’s Mary?” 

“She’s fine,” said I. ‘‘Haven’t you seen her yet?” 

“Just got in on the Limited at five o’clock. Thought I’d 
surprise her. Got a thousand things to tell you. Well, see 
you later!” 

He went swinging up the front steps and rang the bell. 

I was finishing my cigar when Bill came out again and 
started slowly down the walk. His wonderful surprise 
party had not lasted more than twenty minutes. I had to 
hail him twice before he heard me. We took a short walk 
together, and reached the end of the block before Bill 
opened his mouth. On the corner Bill swung round and 
faced me: ‘‘Who is that fellow?” It wasn’t a question; 
it was a demand for information. 

“What fellow?” 

“Davis, or Davidson, something like that. Who is he?”’ 

There wasn’t a great deal I could tell him. Bill listened 


till I got to the end of my string, with a perfectly wooden 
expression on his homely countenance. Then for the 
first, last and only time he expressed his opinion of 
Russell Davidson. 

““Humph!”’ said he. And aftera long pause: ‘‘Humph!”’ 

You may think that a grunt doesn’t express an opin- 
ion, but as a matter of fact it’s one of the most expres- 
sive monosyllables in any language. It can be made to 
mean almost anything. A ten-minute speech with a lot 
of firecracker adjectives wouldn’t have made Bill’s 
meaning any clearer. 

The two grunts which came out of Bill’s system 
were fairly dripping with disapproval. 

“Tt’s a wonderful night.’’ I felt the need of saying 
something. “‘ Must be quite a relief after all that humid- 
ity in the East.” 

SALW Nay opi a? 

“T understand you played pretty good golf on the col- 
lege team, Bill.” 

ssUhshuhes 

““We’ve made a lot of improvements out at the club. 
You won’t know the last nine now.” 

= paunules 
I couldn’t resist the temptation of slipping a torpedo under 
his bows. I thought it might wake him up a trifle. 

“Mary is playing a better game now. Davidson has 
been teaching her some shots.” 

Bill wanted to open up and say something, but he didn’t 
know how to go about it. He looked at me almost pit- 
eously and I felt ashamed of myself. 

“T’ll be going now,” he mumbled. ‘‘Haven’t had much 
sleep the last few nights. Never sleep on a train anyway. 
See you later.” 

That was all I got out of him, but it was enough. It 
wasn’t any of my affair, of course, but from the bottom of 
my heart I pitied the big, clumsy fellow. I felt certain 
that Mary was giving him the worst of it, and taking the 
worst of it herself, but what could I do? Absolutely noth- 
ing. In life’s most important game the spectators are not 
encouraged to sit on the side lines and shout advice to the 
players. 

As for Bill, I think he fought it out with himself that 
night and decided to return to his boyhood policy of watch- 
ful waiting. It wasn’t the first time that he had lost the 
front-porch privilege, and in the past he had won it back 
again by keeping under cover and giving the incumbent a 
chance to become tiresome. Bill declined to play the 
second-fiddle parts; he took himself out of Mary’s or- 
chestra entirely. He did not call on her any more; 
but I am willing to bet any sum of money, up to ten 
dollars, that Bill knew how many times a week Rus- 
sell’s runabout stood in front of the Brooke place. 
Five would have been a fair average. 

Russell had things all his own way, and before long 
we began to hear the same vague whisperings of a 
wedding, coupled with expressions of sympathy for 
Bill. Bill heard those whisperings too—trust the 
dear ladies for that—but he listened to everything 
with a good-natured grin, and even succeeded in fool- 
ing a portion of the female population; but he didn’t 
fool Waddles and he didn’t fool me. Bill met Mary 
at dinner parties and dances now and then, and 
whenever this happened the women watched every 
move that he made, and were terribly disappointed 
because he failed to register deep grief; but Bill 
never was the sort to wear his heart outside his 
vest. Russell was very much in evidence at all 
these meetings, for he took Mary everywhere, and 
Bill was scrupulously polite to him—the particu- 
lar brand of politeness which makes a real man 
want tofight. And thus thesummer waned, and the 
winter season came on—for in our country we have 
only two seasons—and it was in November that old 
Waddles finally unbuttoned his lip and informed 
me that young Mr. Davidson would never do. 

It was in the lounging room at the country club. 
We had finished our round, and I had paid 
Waddles three balls as usual. It never costs 
less than three. balls to play with him. We 
were sitting by the window, acquiring nour- 
ishment and looking out upon the course. In ; 
the near foreground Russell Davidson was © A 
teaching Mary Brooke the true inwardness Wd 
of the chip shot. He wasn’t having a great 
deal of luck. Waddles broke the silence by 
grunting. It was a grunt of infinite disgust. I 
searched my pockets and put a penny on the table. 

“For your thoughts,” said I. 

““They’re worth more than that,’’ said Waddles. 

“Not to me.” 

There was a period of silence and then Waddles 
grunted again. 

“Get it off your chest,” I advised him. 

“That fellow,” said Waddles, indicating Russell 
with a jerk of his thumb, “‘gives me a pain.” 

“‘And me,” said I. 

“IT thought Mary Brooke had some sense,’’ com- 
plained Waddles; ‘‘but I see now that she’s like all 
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the rest—anything with a high shine to it is gold. Now 
the pure metal often has a dull finish.” 

“Meaning Bill?’ I asked. 

“Meaning Bill. He isn’t much to look at, but he’s on 
the level, and he worships the very ground she walks on. 
Why can’t she see it?” 

““Why can’t any woman see it?”’ I asked him. 

“But somebody ought to tell her! Somebody ought to 
put her wise! Somebody “ 

“Well,” I interrupted, ““why don’t you volunteer for 
the job?” 

“Oh, Lord!”’ groaned Waddles. “It’s one of the things 
that can’t be done. Tell her and you’d only make matters 
that much worse. And I thought Mary Brooke had 
brains!” 

There was a long break in the conversation, during 
which Waddles munched great quantities of pretzels and 
cheese. Then: ‘ 

“‘T wasn’t much stuck on that Davidson person the first 
timetI saw him!’’ His tone was the tone of a man who 
seeks an argument. ‘‘He’s a good golfer, I admit that, but 
he’s a cup hunter at heart, he’s a rotten hard loser, and— 
well, he’s not on the level!” 

““You’ve been opening his mail?’ I asked. 

“Not at all. Listen! You know the Santa Ynez Gun 
Club? Well, he’s joined that, among other things. He’sa 
cracking good duck shot. I was down there the other 
night, and we had a little poker game.” 

“A little poker game?” said I. 

“Table stakes,” corrected Waddles. ‘‘ Davidson was the 
big winner.” 

*“You’re not hinting 

“Nothing so raw as that. Listen! Joe Herriman was in 
the game, and playing in the rottenest luck you ever saw. 
Good hands all the time, understand, but not quite good 
enough. If he picked up threes he was sure to run into a 
straight, and if he made a flush there was a full house out 
against him. Enough to take the heart out of any man. 
Finally he picked up a small full before the draw—three 
treys and a pair of sevens. Joe opened it light enough, 
because he wanted everybody in, but the only man who 
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Judging by the Language Which Floated Up Out of the 
Ravine it Must Have Been All of Provoking 
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stayed was Davidson, who drew one ecard. After the draw 
Joe bet ten dollars for a feeler, and Davidson came back 
at him with the biggest raise of the night—a cool hun- 
dred.” 

“Well,” said I, “‘what was wrong with that?” 

“Wait. The hundred-dollar bet started Joe to thinking. 
He had been bumping into topping hands all the evening, 
and Davidson knew it. 

““*Tf T were you,’ says Davidson in a nice kind tone of 
voice, ‘I wouldn’t call that bet. Luck is against you 
to-night,.and I’d}advise you, as a friend, to lay that pat 
hand down and forget it.’ 

“Joe looked at him for a long time and then he looked at 
his cards; you see he’d been beaten so often that he’d lost 
his sense of values. 

“You think I hadn’t better play these?’ asks Joe. 

“*T’ve given you a tip,’ says Davidson. ‘I hate to seea 
man go up against a sure thing.’ 

““Well,’ says Joe at last, ‘I guess you’ve done me a 
favor. It wasn’t much of a full anyway,’ and he spread his 
hand on the table. Davidson didn’t show 
his cards—he pitched ’em into the discard 
and raked in the pot—not more than fifteen 
dollars outside of his hundred.” 

“And what of that?’ I asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Waddles; “nothing, 
only I was dealing the next hand, and I ar- 
ranged to get a flash at the five cards 
that Davidson tried to bury in the 
roiddle of the deck.” 

“What did he have?” 

Waddles snorted angrily. 

“Four diamonds and a spade! A 
four flush, that’s what he had! The 
two sevens alone would have beaten 
him! And all that sympathetic talk, ; 
that bum steer, just to cheat the big  . 
loser out of one measly pot! Whatdo =, ~~ 
you think of a fellow who’d doa trick 
like that?” 

I told him what I thought, and 
again there was silence and cheese. 

“Do you think Mary is going to 
marry that—that crook?’’ demanded 
Waddles. 

“That’s what they say.” 

More cheese. 

“‘T’d like to tell her,’’ said Waddles thoughtfully, 
“but it’s just one of the things that isn’t being done 
this season. I’d like to give her a line on that hand- 
some scalawag—before it’s too late. I can’t waltz 
up to her and tell her that he’s bogus. There must 
be some other way. But how? How?”’ 

Waddles sighed and attacked the cheese again. 
You’d hardly think that a man could get an inspira- 
tion out of the kind of cheese that our House Com- 
mittee buys to give away, but before Waddles left 
the club that evening he informed me that a mixed- 
foursome tournament wouldn’t be half bad—for a 
change. 

“You won’t get many entries,” said I. ‘You 
know how the men fight shy of any golf with women 
amit. 

“Don’t want many.” 

“Then why a tournament?” I asked. “The 
entry fees won’t pay for the cups.” 

“I’m giving the cups,” said Waddles, and investigated 
the cheese bowl once more. ‘Two of ’em. One male cup 
and one female cup. About sixteen dollars they’ll set me 
back, but I’ve an idea—just a sneaking, lingering scrap of 
a notion—that I’ll get my money’s worth.” 

And he went away mumbling to himself and blowing 
cracker crumbs out of his mouth. 


Iv 


F COURSE you know the theory of the mixed four- 
some. There are four players, two men and two 
women, and each couple plays one ball. It sounds very 
simple. Miss Jones and Mr. Brown are partners. Miss 
Jones drives, and it is up to Mr. Brown to play the next 
shot from where the ball lies, after which Miss Jones takes 
another pop at the pill, and so on until the putt sinks. 
Yes, it sounds like an innocent pastime, but of all forms of 
golf the mixed foursome carries the highest percentage 
of danger and explosive material. It is the supreme test of 
nerves and temper, and the trial-by-acid of the disposition. 
In our club there is an unwritten law that no wife shall 
be partnered with her husband in a mixed-foursome match, 
because husbands and wives have a habit of saying exactly 
’ what they think about each other—a practice which should 
_ be confined to the breakfast table. There was a case 
once—but let us avoid scandal. She has a new husband 
and he has a new wife. 

Waddles’ mixed-foursome tournament was scheduled 
for a Thursday, and it was amazing how many of the male 
members discovered that imperative business engagements 
would keep them from participating in the contest. The 
women were willing enough to play—they always are, 


bless ’em!—but it was only after a vast amount of effort 
and Mexican diplomacy that Waddles was able to lead 
six goats to the slaughter. Six, did I say? Five. Russell 
Davidson needed no urging. 

The man who gave Waddles the most trouble was Bill 
Hawley. Bill was polite about it, but firm—oh, very 
firm. He didn’t want any mixed foursomes in his young 
life, thank you just the same. More than that, he was 
busy. Waddles had to put it on the ground of a personal 
favor before Bill showed the first sign of wavering. 

When I arrived at the club on Thursday noon I found 
Waddles sweating over the handicaps for his six couples. 


“Don't You Care,’’ 
Grinned Bill. ‘‘That’s Just My Distance With a 
Mashie. And as for Long Grass, I Dote on It’’ 


Now it is a cinch to handicap two women or two men if 
they are to play as partners, but to handicap a woman and 
aman is quite another matter, and all recognized rules go 
by the board. I watched the old boy for some time, but 
I couldn’t make head or tail of his system. Finally I 
asked him how he handicapped a mixed foursome. 

“With prayer,” said Waddles. ‘“‘With prayer, and in 
fear and trembling. And sometimes that ain’t any good.” 

I noted that he had given Mary Brooke and Russell 
Davidson the lowest mark—10. Beth Rogers and Bill 
Hawley were next with 16, and the other couples ranged 
on upward to the blue sky. 

“Of course,’”’ I suggested, ‘‘the low handicap is some- 
thing of a compliment, but haven’t you slipped Davidson 
a bit the worst of it?” 

“Not at all,” growled Waddles. ‘‘He was just crazy 
to get into this thing, and he wouldn’t have been unless 
he figured to have a cinch; consequently, hence and by 
reason of which I’ve given him a mark that’ll make’ him 
draw right down to his hand. He won’t play any four- 
flush here.’”’ Waddles then arranged the personnel of the 
foursomes, and jotted down the order in which they would 
leave the first tee. When I saw which quartet would start 
last I offered another suggestion. 

““You’re not helping Bill’s game any,’’ said I. “You 
know that he doesn’t like Davidson, and om 

Waddles stopped me with his frozen-faced, stuffed-owl 
stare. In deep humiliation I confess that at the time I 


attributed it to his distaste for criticism. I realize now 
that it must have been amazement at my stupidity. 

“Excuse me for living,’’ said I with mock humility. 

“There is no excuse,’’ said Waddles heavily. 

Bill turned up on the tee at the last moment, and if 
he didn’t like the company in which he found himself he 
masked his feelings very well. 

“How do, Mary? Beth, this is a pleasure. 
you, Davidson? Ladies first, I presume?” 

“Drive, Miss Rogers,’’ said Davidson. 

Now a fluffy blonde is all right, I suppose, if she wears 
a hair net. Beth doesn’t, and her golden aureole would 

make a Circassian woman jealous. Still, there are peo- 

ple who think Bethisa beauty. I more than half suspect 
that Beth is one of them. Beth drove, and the ball 
plumped into the cross bunker. 

“Oh, partner!’’ she squealed. 
give me?” 

“That’s allright,”’ Billassured her. ‘I’ve often been 
in there myself. Takes a good long shot to carry that 
bunker.” 

“It’s perfectly dear of you to say so!” 

“Fore!’’ said Mary, who was on the 
tee, and the conversation ceased. 

“Better shoot to the left,’ advised 
Russell, “‘and go round the end of the 
bunker.” 

Mary stopped waggling her club to 
look at him. If there is anything in 
which the female of the golfing species 
takes sinful pride it is the length of her 
drive. She likes to stand up on a tee 
used by the men and smack the ball 
over the cross bunker. She wouldn’t 
trade a two-hundred-yard drive for, 
twenty perfect approach shots. She 
may be a wonder on the putting green, 
but she offers herself no credit for that. It is the 
long tee shot that takes her eye—the drive that skims 
the bunker and goes on up the course. Waddles says 
the proposition of sex equality has a bearing on the 
matter, but I claim thatitis just ordinary, everyday 
pride in being able to play a man’s game, man fashion: 

Coming from a total stranger, that suggestion 
about driving to the left would have been regarded 

as a deadly insult; coming from Rus ~ll 
“But I think I can carry it,” said Nsaty with a tiny 
pout, 

“Change your stance and drive to the left.”” The sug- 
gestion had become a command. 

“Fore!”’ said Mary again—and whacked the ball 
straight into the bunker—straight into the middle of it. 
“Now, you see?”’ Russell was aggravated, and showed 
it. “If you had changed your stance and put that ball 
somewhere to the left you might have given me a chance 
to reach the green. As it is ze 

He was still enlarging upon her offense as they moved 
away from the tee. Mary did not answer him, but she 
gave Beth a bright smile, as much as to say ‘‘ What care 
I?” Bill trailed along in the rear, juggling a niblick, his 
homely face wiped clean of all expression. 

There wasn’t much to choose between the second shots— 
both lies were about as bad as could be—but Russell got 
out safely and Bill duplicated the effort. 

Beth then elected to use her brassy, and sliced the ball 
into the long grass. Of course she had to wail about it. 

“Tsn’t that just toomaddening? Partner, I’msosorry!”’ 

“Don’t you care,” grinned Bill. ‘‘That’s just my dis- 
tance with a mashie. And as for long grass, I dote on it.’ 

Mary was taking her brassy out of the bag when Russell 
butted in again—with excellent advice, I must confess. 

“You can’t reach the green anyway,”’ said he, “‘so take 
an iron and keep on the course.” 

There was a warning flash in Mary’s eye which a wiser 
man would not have ignored. 

“Remember you’ve got a partner,’’ urged Russell. 
“Take an iron, there’s a good girl.”’ 

“Oh, Russell! Do be still; you fuss me so!” 

“But, my dear! I’m only trying to help 

The swish of the brassy cut his explanation neatly in 
two, and the ball. went sailing straight for the distant 
flag—a very pretty shot for anyone to make, 

“Oh, a peach!”’ cried Bill. ‘‘A peach!” 

“€nd you,” said Mary, turning accusingly to Russell, 
“vou wanted me to take an iron!” 

“Because you can keep straighter with an iron,” argued 
Davidson. 

“Wasn’t that ball straight enough to please you?” 
asked Mary with just a touch of malice. 

“You had luck,” was the ungracious response, “‘but it 
doesn’t follow that all your wooden-club shots will turn 
out as well. The theory of the mixed foursome is to leave 
your partner with a chance to hit the ball.” 

“Oh, dear!’’ sighed Beth. ‘“‘Now you’re making me 
feel like a criminal!” 

“Lady,” said Bill, “if I don’t mind, why should you?” 

“T think you’re an angel!” gushed Beth. 

(Concluded on Page 59) 
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naval information, and those that spread words of 

poison. The first seek to reduce the effectiveness of 
our armed forces abroad; the second endeavor to weaken, 
if not disintegrate, our national unity at home. Surrep- 
titiously these covert scouts for the enemy transmit to the 
Imperial German Government data wherewith to plan 
counter-thrusts against us on land and sea. By methods no 
less seductive, agents of the enemy resident in our midst 
discharge their germs of venom into the throbbing organism 
of American democracy. 

Popular fancy pictures the spy as a false-whiskered, 
black-mustached individual of strange garb, of broken 
accent and elusive eyes, of furtive tread and slinking gait. 
Spies are nothing of the kind. They excel in deception not 
because they wear a disguise but because they do not wear 
a disguise. They are, asarule, difficult of detection because 
indistinguishable from the mass, because in external ap- 
pearance and manner no difference is apparent between 
them and the law-abiding folks among whom they prac- 
tice their subtle villainy. They pass in and out of our cities 
in street cars and automobiles, travel back and forth on our 
trains, quietly, unobtrusively, mingling casually and not 
unnaturally with the people about them. They are not 
skilled in the science of the occult. They are not gifted 
with a mystic imperceptibility. On the contrary, they are 
past masters in the simple art of conformity. 

Always the least conspicuous and the least assertive, 
usually the most plausible and most harmless-looking of 
persons, they fit easily into the communities where they 
operate. No task is too trivial for a single spy or agent if 
to do more would excite suspicion. Nothing is too dis- 
honorable. Nothing is too unmoral—for their creed is 
that of Machiavelli, and their craft as deceptive as the 
camouflaged horse of ancient Troy. With them the means, 
no matter what it is, always is justified by the end that is 
sought—success to the Fatherland. 

Ignored, neglected, left to wander at will over the sleepy 
face of an unawakened country, spies multiply, infesting 
rural communities as well as thickly populated cities—a 
swarm of enemies who feel no scruple of conscience and 
recognize no tenet of law. Daring men and scheming 
women they are—for the female of the species is more 
deadly than the male—preying sedulously on our good 
nature, national flexibility and guilelessness. To thwart 
their plots of cunning many Government agencies have 
been especially organized, but only one organization can, 
after all, reach out effectively and swat the spy. That 
organization is the American people. 


Snes are of two kinds—those that feed on military and 


Information Useful to the Enemy 


UT how? To answer that very question the writer con- 

sulted everybody in Washington who has anything to 
do with running down spies and enemy agents—from the 
attorney-general and his assistants, the chiefs of our 
bureaus of investigation and secret service, and officials 
of the War and Navy Departments, to the detectives who 
have hunted German mischief makers in this country 
and abroad. To indicate how every loyal American can 
help to break up the spy system of 
our foes it is necessary to understand 


American people into conflicting factions which by their 
strife and controversy should retard the progress of the 
war machine and delay aid to the Allies, while Germany 
batters away at the free nations which failed to amass 
munitions during unsuspecting years of sincere and peace- 
ful intention. ¢ 

Usually our good-natured American citizen says with a 
trace of impatience: ‘“‘Oh what difference does it make if 
Heinrich or Fritz does live next door to a shipyard? He 
can’t tell them more than the fact that a single ship is 
being built there. And how is he going to communicate 
with Germany anyway?” Or another remarks: ‘I don’t 
understand why the newspapers say a ship arrived at ‘an 
Atlantic port’ or ‘a Pacific port.’ Can’t the Germans see 
the boats come and go? And isn’t there a censorship to 
prevent messages from being sent?”’ 

But though the interrelation of trivial information and 
enemy plotting may not be immediately apparent, it is by 
piecing together things which may look insignificant that 
business and professional men can help. So can observant 
conductors on trains, watchful switchmen in the yards, 
keen-witted salesmen in stores, alert hotel employees, 
grocers, cigar dealers, and so on Everybody can assist in 
fighting the same intriguers who dissipated Russian unity, 
who spread disaffection in the Italian Army of Cadorna 
and who, as the revelations of Bolo Pasha proved, might 
have destroyed France Germs of disloyalty likewise have 
been planted here to disunite us, but they must not be 
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the motives and purposes behind the 
different kinds of trouble the Ger- 
mans have fomented or attempted to 
foment while America was neutral 
and to sketch those plans of enemy 
agents which already have unfolded 
themselves since this nation entered 
the war. 

When the United States was still 
neutral the German effort was con- 
centrated on preventing the export 
of munitions and supplies to the 
Entente Allies. This was to be done 
either by embargo councils that would 
influence Congress or by the more di- 
rect method of strikes and explosions 
in steel plants and munition factories 
and by placing time bombs aboard 
cargo ships. Collaterally ran the in- 
trigue to create a pressure upon Great 
Britain to make peace while Germany 
without loss of prestige might impose 
her will on Europe. ‘ 

Similar principles of policy under- 
lie Germany’s activity to-day, but the 
methods are more ruthless, more de- 
liberate and more cunningly con- 
trived than before to paralyze the 
military and naval arms of the United 
States and to divide the mass of the 
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permitted to multiply. It is easy to start aspy mania. It 
is easy to spend one’s time foolishly in pursuit on an empty 
trail. It is easy to use the outcry against spies as a means 
to vent individual spite or gain personal revenge. It is as 
easy to be wrong about spies as it is difficult to be right. 

Just because your neighbor is of German birth or descent 
and is now naturalized, just because someone else, whom 
you do not know, moves into your street and talks with a 
foreign accent isn’t prima-facie evidence that you have dis- 
covered a German agent. Nor is the fact that someone has 
indignantly announced that he wouldn’t buy Liberty Bonds 
or that America had no business in the war anyway. 
These things may be contributory facts, but they also may 
prove to be the irresponsible gossip of misguided people. 

So far as the United States Government is concerned, it 
gives everybody a clean bill of health as to utterances before 
April 6, 1917. That is the dividing line. When the United 
States was not a belligerent many people sympathized 
with Germany. Just why this was so it is not necessary 
now to inquire. What a man said before America entered 
the war is not going to be used against him if his American- 
ism thereafter is sound; but in the event of suspicious 
behavior, of course things that happened prior to April 
sixth may throw an interesting light on the personal history 
of the one suspected. 

The Government at Washington wants to discourage 


spy hysteria. There are millions of loyal German-Americans 


who are now even more zealous than ever to prove their 
fidelity to the cause of their adopted country, and thought- 
less individuals can heap no end of injustice and cruelty 
upon those who are Americans not by chance but by choice. 

On the other hand, the existence of a spy peril is not an 
abstract matter, it is a concrete fact. Spies and enemy 
agents have been detected already and more of them can 
be caught in the future if loyal citizens are on the watch. 


Beware of Arguments 


HAT kinds of information are useful to the enemy and 
what kinds are useless? The spy in chief operates on 
the theory that nothing is useless. Heis omnivorous. His 
agents are instructed to find out everything. The man who 
wonders why the newspapers suddenly have been asked to 
refer to ship arrivals at ‘‘an Atlantic port” or ‘‘a Pacific 
port” may think this a foolish restriction. On the contrary 
it increases the number of agents the enemy must employ, 
and since ships leave from several ports on the Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboards the chances correspondingly increase of 
detecting those spies who are watching arrivals and depar- 
tures. Barring aliens from certain zones and compelling 
them to register are other measures which a country on the 
defensive must take to render the work of spies doubly 
difficult. Somewhere in the link of communication there 
may be a break—a go-between may confess and the whole 
spy system is uncovered. 
Similarly with respect to the construction of ships and 
enemy aliens who lurk in the vicinity of shipyards. In 


. each place the Germans have set men to watch the progress 


of construction and to make regular reports thereon. It is 
the same with the manufacture of guns and ammunition 
and the distribution of troops. One 
hundred principal spies, each assisted 
by a half dozen men or women report- 
ing regularly from various parts of the 
United States, could estimate exactly 
the amount of ammunition and the 
number of men in training, the time 
of their expected departure for 
Europe, amenability to training and 
all the facts that will enable the Ger- 
man General Staff to know when to 
expect the bulk of the American’ 
forces abroad and the character of 
each division, each regiment, each 
battalion. To the intelligence officers 
of the German Army this would be . 
valuable information. It would en- 
able them to know which are our 
Regulars, National Guard and 
National Army troops, and to hurl 
against the weakest contingents the 
most experienced German regiments. 

So the military necessity of the mo- 
ment is to prevent spies from learning 
anything about the personnel or de- 
tail of any of our military units. And 
the easiest way that spies get data of 
this sort is by provoking arguments 
or controversies among those who are 
well-informed. Though congressional 
inquiries, forexample, intoinefficiency 
in matters of ordnance and supply 
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are prompted by patriotic 
motives, unless the War 
Department is careful in its 
answers the enemy can ob- 
tain from the congressional 
debates material which its 
spies might not have gath- 
ered in months! 

Naval information in- 
volves the same difficulty. 
The German effort con- 
stantly is to get newspapers 
or individuals to complain 
about the slowness of our 
shipping or naval program. 
Our officials have been mis- 
led by such tactics into 
making complete and com- 
prehensive statements of 
exactly what tonnage is 
going to be available every 
month for the next year! 
Great Britain and France 
have kept such information 
secret. Their plan has been 
to confuse the enemy and — 
keep him guessing. And 
that’s what America’s policy 
ought to be. Precautions 
have been taken in naval 
stations to protect navy secrets, and the parents and rela- 
tives of our seamen should be particularly reticent about 
the names of ships and other things they see in port. It 
looks trivial, doesn’t it? But it may mean the entangle- 
ment of a certain spy whose business it is to get that infor- 
mation; and that particular spy’s arrest may lead to the 
complete frustration of a system that menaces the lives of 
our soldiers and sailors on the high seas. 

Just what are all the means of secret communication 
between the United States and Germany is not yet definitely 
known. The cables are strictly censored. Codes within 
apparently simple commercial messages are no doubt being 
used, but the navy thinks it has reduced this to a minimum. 
On the other hand, wireless is still the great mystery. If 
the Germans have perfected any device that conceals the 
presence of their instruments or if they maintain stations 
in certain Latin-American countries it is obvious how 
quickly a relay can be established between points in the 
United States and Germany. Simple messages or letters to 
points in Northern Mexico or Cuba might be transmitted 
to enemy agents who have wireless communication with 
Germany or with supposedly neutral ships at sea. What- 
ever these devices may be, the business of the people in 
America is to stop as much information as possible at the 
source and to augment the instrumentalities of espionage 
within our borders. 
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Enemy Agents Among the Neutrals 


HERE is such a thing as spy sense—that indefinable in- 
stinct which tells in a general way the vicinity in which 
_ Spies are operating yet is not always able to locate them 
exactly. During the first few weeks following America’s 
entry into the war the spy system organized by Captains 
Von Papen and Boy-Ed was leaderless and the Federal 
authorities believe completely disrupted. For a long time 
Germany made no effort to reorganize it. America was not 
to be bestirred into active participation in the war if the 
Imperial Government could prevent. Apathy was a valu- 
able ally. So enemy agents lay low and waited instruc- 
tions. Now these orders have come. The Department of 
Justice recently sensed the importation of a large number 
of German spies through Scandinavian countries. They 
brought word to those on American soil. And the fight has 
begun in earnest. 

It is essential to remember that not always are German 
spies Germans. They are most frequently the subjects of 
neutral countries. Every nation has its criminal class, 
which will hire itself out to do most anything. Even 
Americans did not hesitate to act as messengers for Ger- 
many prior to April sixth of last year. So the Beware! 
sign must be hung out before neutral as well as enemy 
aliens. Certain Dutchmen, Danes, Swedes, Swiss, Span- 
jards, Mexicans and even Russians have been under sus- 
picion from time to time, and among them no doubt are 
some enemy agents. Unfortunately the majority of law- 
abiding Swedes, Danes, Dutchmen, Spaniards and other 
neutrals who reside in this country may thereby become 
the unjust victims of social segregation. But in wartime 
only American citizens are free from suspicion. And not- 
withstanding our own benevolent neutrality toward the 
Allies before we entered the war, even Americans were not 
permitted to go about in England and France without a 
permit, and detectives frequently kept a close watch on 
them at that. 

Yet there is no excuse for injustice if a few simple rules 
which the Government advises are followed. In the first 
place, if you think there is something queer or strange 
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about a man, for example, who gives his business as that of 
selling typewriters and yet who never seems to be engaged 
in that occupation and apparently knows very little about 
it, and you feel from your own knowledge and experience in 
the typewriter business that his claim is spurious, the near- 
est Federal or police officer should be notified by letter. 
United States marshals and district attorneys have means of 
investigating such information. It may of course happen 
that the individual you have suspected is not a spy at all, 
but a plain crook, and the ease is referred to the police. 
On the other hand, your fears may prove groundless. But 
the authorities in any event will keep confidential the fact 
that any suspicion ever was raised; in fact, since the out- 
break of the war hundreds of thousands of cases have been 
reported to Federal agents of German-Americans and others 
who refused to buy Liberty Bonds or who were outspoken 
in their opposition to the war. Nine out of every ten 
proved to have absolutely no connection with the enemy. 
But the Government cannot afford to ignore a single 
complaint, because it already has obtained much valuable 
information in this way from the public. 

There’s one kind of letter, however, that is absolutely 
ignored and valueless. It is the anonymous communica- 
tion. Instances have occurred in which bitter controver- 
sies of a personal character have resulted in malicious 
attempts by one enraged individual to produce embarrass- 
ment for another by reporting alleged spy activities. Per- 
sons who are discovered in such practices render themselves 
liable to legal complications of a serious character. The 
Government is not interested in your personal enemies, 
but in the foes of the nation... 

When the loyal American observes suspicious behavior 
and is sincerely anxious to combat spies he should of course 
sign his own name and address. His part in the affair will 


not be disclosed. A plain 
statement of the circum- 
stances under which a sus- 
pect was observed should be 
included. Letters should 
be sent either to the Depart- 
ment of Justice in Washing- 
ton or to the Federal agen- 
cies in any of the large cities. 
If there is no United States 
marshal or United States 
district attorney in your 
immediate vicinity the post- 
master will forward the 
complaint to the nearest 
office of investigation. 
Whenever in doubt, write 
direct to the Division of 
Investigation of the De- 
partment of Justice in 
Washington. 

The headquarters of the 
German spy system to-day 
is in Mexico. When certain 
things happen in the United 
States certain persons move 
accordingly in Mexico. The 
connection has been proved. 
Yet the Mexican Govern- 
ment, absorbed in troubles 
of its own, has neither the funds nor the organization to 
run down German agents, most of whom are plentifully 
supplied with money and manage not to compromise them- 
selves. If the United States while a neutral, with all her 
power and resourcefulness, was able with difficulty to 
checkmate the operations of German agents and only after 
they had been operating in this country for many months 
under the direction of the German Embassy itself, what can 
be expected from loosely organized institutions in Mexico, 
even granting that the latter have the best intentions? 


Hints to Americans in Mexico 


O AMERICAN residents in Mexico and other Latin- 

American countries owe an important obligation to 
their own Government. They should notify the American 
Embassy in Mexico City, or the consulates, of the sus- 
picious maneuvers or open activities of Germans or neu- 
trals interested in defeating the military or naval operations 
of the United States. And since the Germans must nat- 
urally try to use the Texas Border as a means of communi- 
cation loyal Americans who reside in Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico and California must be especially cautious of 
irregularities at the boundary, either of individuals or in 
seemingly harmless articles of freight. Laundry and wear- 
ing apparel might easily conceal communications of the 
most important character which a German agent would 
not dare to intrust to the mails. Messages might be pinned 
or pasted within the lining of overcoats or on the inside of 
a consignment of shirts. Customs authorities on the border 
can be none too careful. The direction of information just 
now is across the Mexican Border as well as toward Cuba. 
Persons in the Southern States—telegraph operators, rail- 
road men, freight agents—all can be useful in this work. 
Undoubtedly provoking delays to legitimate shipments will 
occur, but wartime imposes many an inconvenience that is 
exasperating yet absolutely unavoidable when the essential 
object is kept in mind. 

Through the American Protective League, a volunteer 
organization entirely unofficial, but with which the Depart- 
ment of Justice codperates, thousands of Americans in 
banks, railroads, industrial and manufacturing trades and 
occupations have been enlisted to watch for spies. Mem- 
bership does not include authority. Obviously, to give the 
badge of power to hundreds of thousands of untrained de- 
tectives might produce complications. They act, however, 
as loyal complainants. On the basis of their information 
agents of the Department of Justice begin investigations. 
The American Protective League of its own accord has 
inquired into many thousands of cases of slackerism, and 
much of the work of enforcing the selective-draft law has 
been taken from the shoulders of the department by the 
volunteers of the league. 

But the first line of defense against spies is the police 
force and constabularies of city, county and state. The 
man on the beat and the letter carrier, whose business it 
is to know everyone in the neighborhood, can scent irregu- 
larities or suspicious circumstances, and the policeman can 
investigate on the spot too. The Federal authorities will be 
spared much time and expense if the local police are first 
consulted by the loyal citizen. Only if the police seem 
remiss and no legitimate explanation appears of the ‘ac- 
tivities of a suspected enemy agent should the matter be 
brought to the attention of higher officials. Loyal citizens 
must be guided by the circumstances of each case, but in 
general they are advised to keep even their suspicions to 
themselves after they have reported to the proper officials. 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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When young we drank to short and merry lives; 
Here’s How! Here’s When! Here’s Us! 

In age we drank because we’d lived too long. 
Here’s Health! Here’s Luck! Here’s Them! 

We’re old; the bottle’s done; the stars are dim; 
Hight Beils! Cockerow! All Hands! 

And for the youth that once gave tongue in song 
Heigh-ho! Yea, Boy! La-la! 

This once we lift but empty glasses up— 
All Up! Once More! The Last! 

A toast to Death, who comes too late to right our wrong! 
Past Due! Too Late! So Long! —Spilled Liquor. 


Fanning Island brought the news to us at Bothwell 

Beach that the United States had at last. declared war 
on Germany. I imagine that each one of us, except the 
commodore, had a personal letter as well as the brief 
paragraphs in the newspapers to tell us about it. We were 
a small colony of American exiles on Bothwell Beach, 
drawn to that remote spot by the prospect of future gain 
or—possibly—despair over past losses. 

Three years before, when our French and British asso- 
ciates had bade us farewell and departed to-join their 
countries’ forces, there had been ugly rumors that the 
rest of us, though Americans by birth, were a decadent 
crew, sluggards, indifferent to the cataclysm that threat- 
ened to drag our race into the gulf. But during those long 
years, unbroken in our latitude by the advent and depar- 
ture of the four seasons, the first sting of that scandal had 
left us; we led our desultory existence in peace and read 
the infrequent papers brought by the Messenger only to 
dispute idly over petty details. Not one of us had expected 
an actual declaration of our country’s intent to take sides; 
not even he whom we called, by courtesy, ‘‘ The Commo- 
dore,”’ though from the first he had espoused the part of 
the Allies and preached to us from morning till night the 
duty of all true Americans. 

I found my closest intimate, Sam Todd, staring over 
his letters and cursing audibly and feebly. 

“Well,” I remarked, “I suppose you got the same news.”’ 

“Hang it all!” he snorted. ‘‘ What are we going to do?” 

I didn’t mistake this question; I answered it just as he 
expected me to: 

“We'll be shut off here like rats on a raft, Sam. It was 
hard enough before to get a steamer down here to load 
our goods for the Coast. Now we’ll have to sit here and 
starve!” 

“Exactly!” he growled. 

Then he cursed himself, Bothwell Beach, the politicians 
who had got us into war, the climate, our business, the 
future, the past, the present; and wound up with one 
inclusive anathema on the world. 

“Here’s a note from that agent in San Francisco telling 
me that, in view of the demand for ships and the high 
rates of insurance, and all that poppycock, he is unable to 
charter a vessel for us and advising me to prepare for a 
lengthy period of inactivity,’ I responded. 

We growled like dogs over this, with the little bay 
sparkling before us in its eternal brilliancy and the sound 
of the monotonous surf in our weary ears. The eyes of 
both of us saw the smudge of smoke on the horizon that 
marked the departing Messenger, and both of us withdrew 
our gaze from that to rest it, with disgust, on the single 
craft that floated in our harbor. 

“Tt may be a year before we get another mail,’ Sam 
said sullenly. ‘‘The mate of the Messenger said it’d likely 
be their last trip.” 

“That leaves Bothwell Beach with only the Hampton 
Roads as a possible recourse,” I answered. 

My friend looked at me with justified contempt. 

“And Commodore Erroll to defend the station,” he 
added. 

I laughed. The commodore had been our butt for 
years; the butt of Bothwell long before we youngsters had 
dumped our luggage on its beach and walked up to the 
bare wooden station to greet the one man who never got 
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a letter from home, or planned in time to quit the lonely 
island to spend his gains in his native place. Him we 
knew only too well, with his smooth manner, his fiery 
speech, his boasting, and his addiction to extraordinary 
intoxicants; but of his real history we should have had 
to confess we knew little or nothing, except what we gath- 
ered from his rambling tales, his incredible mysterious 
hints of an ennobled past, and the single fact that he was 
an unreconstructed Southerner. 

His vessel, a small underpowered steamer magnilo- 
quently named the Hampton Roads, was his solitary 
possession. For years it had been unseaworthy. In two 
years the commodore, even when most uplifted by liquor, 
hadn’t ventured to make so much of a trip as the short 
crossing of the twenty-mile pass between Bothwell and 
its neighbor, Randall Reef. It was a joke to think that 
all we people had left in the way of a navigator and a ship 
were these two, both utterly obsolete. 

“Anyway,” I said, ‘‘let’s go see the Old Man and tell 
him what news we have.” 

““He’s already ripped open all the newspapers,’’ Sam 
growled. ‘Like as not we'll have to listen to his con- 
founded stories and how he’d win the war. Drat him!” 

“By all means,” I agreed. ‘“‘Let the commodore be 
dratted. But he’s the senior on this island and we ought 
to have some consideration for the old boy. You know 
he’ll be hurt if we don’t humor him. yen 
And—who knows?—we may need his : 
old Hampton Roads before we’re done.”’ 

My companion sniffed. 

“Marooned, by gad! And I’ll bet 
the Government’ll never even take the 
pains to inquire about us! Confound 
those fools at home—never thinking 
of anything but their own petty affairs! 
Here we are, three thousand miles from 
the nearest ce . 

“Shut up!’ I'said briefly; Sam is a 
difficult man to get along with when he 
starts on his grievances. 

The commodore received us 
with unusual brusqueness. He 
was seated, as ordina- 
rily, in his own big 
chair, handy to the 
sideboard. But I no- 
ticed that he hadn’t 
opened the case of 
whisky which the Mes- 
senger’s boat had 
landed for us, and no 
glass stood by his el- ~~ 
bow. He held a paper 
open on his knees and 
pored over it with an occa- 
sional ‘‘ Humph!” wl 

Sam and I smashed the 
top of the case and got a 
bottle out. When we had 
sampled the contents we 
seated ourselves, in amore 
amiable temper, and chatted about the 
news. Presently the half dozen others 
of our little colony drifted in and the 
talk became general. It finally settled 
down to an ill-humored discussion of the 
plight in which we were left by the 
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withdrawal of the Messenger. To 
us war with Germany meant only 
that we were to be shut off from our infrequent 
communication with civilization. 

Hiram Esterley put the general sentiment in 
a nutshell: eat) 

“We've got to find out some way what the 
United States is going to do for us. It can’t 
leave us high and dry, thisway. We’re citizens 
and our business has got to be protected; and 
we've got rights that must be respected. Yes, sir! We 
must make the Government say what it’s going to do for 
eta 

An absolutely strange voice broke on our ears. We 
started up and looked round for its source. Then, to our 
complete astonishment, we understood that the commo- 
dore was speaking. i 

“What!” he roared at us, his usually pallid face 
aflame. ‘‘DoI understand you triply condemned offspring 
of a degenerate tribe of unpedigreed nonentities to inti- 
mate that the United States has got to say what it’s going 
to do for a lot of unqualifiedly lost souls without any 
anatomical feature except a cartilaginous spine and an 
ochre-colored liver?” 

We gaped in amazement at the usually mellifluously 
spoken Old Man. His shaggy brows were drawn down in a 
portentous scowl. His voice rasped, like shark skin: 

“You heaven-forsaken Gadarene swine mean to sit here 
on this quadruplicate replica of the sweet by-and-by and 
demand that your own country take any pains at all to 
warm your d——d milk for you so you can write to the 
girls for fresh pictures to stick up in your everlastingly 
condemned looking-glasses, and smirk—yes, smirk, by the 
*ternal!—at your own malformed flat faces?” j 

The commodore brought his hand down on the out- 
spread paper with a bang that rattled the blinds. 

“Have a drink, sir,” sneered Sam. 
overheated.” 

The Old Man glared at the proffered glass, 
snatched it and flung the liquor on the floor, with 
what was strangely like a sob. Then he got to 
his feet, and included us all in a glance so savage, 

contemptuous and scorching that we in- 

voluntarily drew back to give him passage. 

He went out, slammed the screen behind 

him so that its hinges snapped, and strode 
down the white-sand pathway 
toward the beach. 

“Now what do you think of 
that?” muttered Sam. 

““Think?’’ repeated Ester- 
ley with an entire change of 
manner. ‘‘Think? We 
daren’t think!” 

He followed the com- | 
modore. 

Usually we celebrated 
steamer day in a mild 
fashion; but now, by 

* common consent, we 
stowed away the newly 
opened case, picked up 

our papers, and went sepa- 
rately to our quarters. We felt 
that our little world had been 
upset by the commodore’s in- 
explicable burst of temper, em- 
phasized by his almost incredible 
spilling of good liquor. 

After sundown we gathered for 
supper in the big mess room and 
sat down silently to the meal the 
native servants had provided. The 
commodore did not appear—even 
for the business meeting, which al- 
ways followed at the end of steamer 
day. Esterley, who was steward for 
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the time, made his report without comment and closed it 
with the curt statement that, though he had sent off an 
order by the Messenger, it was doubtful whether we should 
receive fresh supplies for an indefinite time. 

“How much have we on hand?” Sam Todd inquired. 

“Plenty for a year,” was the reply. 

“We should worry!” quoth Sam. ‘Lots can happen in 
ayear. The war will beover.. One thing—it won’t touch us.” 

“Tt appears to me that we have a little war on our hands 
right now,”’ remarked Hiram quietly. “‘The commodore 
went down to the beach and put off to the Hampton Roads. 
Take it from me, the old fire eater is going to break up our 
happy family!” 

“We'll sit on him and make him be good,’’ Sam answered 
tartly. “He thinks he’s boss of this beach just because 
we've all stood for him and humored him. Confounded 
old rascal! Whyn’t he ever go home? Say, tell me that! 
Why’s he stick right here on Bothwell Beach all these 
years, with never a letter from home? Tell me that!” 

Sam’s voice died away slowly in the hot room. He 
glared round for an answer, slammed one fist on the table, 
and rose with a snort of disgust. 

“Sit down, sir!’”’ boomed a voice in the doorway; 
Erroll stood in it, his beard cocked at a belligerent angle 
and his eyes blazing 
on us all. 

“T’ll be ——” be- 
gan Sam, butI pulled 
him to hisseat; there 
was something in the 
Old Man’s expression 
that made me feel a 
slight thrill of ex- 
pectance. 

The commodore 
stalked on in and 
seated himself in his 
usual chair at the 
head of the table. 
Then he grimly sur- 
veyed us. 

“We've flown the 
Stars and Stripes 
over this beach for 
thirty years,” hesaid. 
“Even when we had 
Smith and Hawke 
and Trimble and 
Burns—all British— 
we hoisted the Amer- 
ican flag on steamer 
days. The Britishers 
quit this beach when 
they heard their coun- 
try wasatwar. Now 
we’reonly Americans 
left. Our country is 
at war! We aren’t 
going to sit idly here 
and watch the sky 
for the smoke of a 
steamer that can’t 
be spared on our 
little affairs. As a 
former officer in the 
American forces I. 
constitute myself 
the chairman of this meeting, which will decide 

“What American forces, may I boldly ask?” said Todd. 
“The Confederate States of America?” 

The smooth irony in his tone almost broke the spell 
the Old Man had laid on us; but there was a sharp 
slither of fire in the commodore’s eyes that made even 
Todd drop his glance. His question went unheeded and 
unanswered. - 

“T’m ready to hear your suggestions,”’ Erroll announced. 

“What can we do?” I asked. 

“We’re marooned here, without any chance of getting 
away,” said Hiram. 

“Besides, there is nothing we could do,” I added. 

“Ts that all?” the commodore demanded dryly. “If it 
is I’ll merely state what I shall do.” 

He paused and wiped his lips with a trembling hand. 
His eyes, slightly clouded, seemed to watch ours for an 
encouraging look, an expression of sympathy, of friend- 
liness. But we were sore and angry. We scowled at our 
plates. The Old Man sighed. 

“T shall prepare my steamer for sea at the earliest 
possible moment,” he said slowly. ‘‘Then I shall sail for 
the American Coast. 

“Tt goes without saying that any of you gentlemen who 
desire to take passage on the Hampton Roads, to volunteer 
for the war, will be welcome.” 

There was a dead silence for a moment. We were taken 
completely by surprise. One or two of us ejaculated 
“The Hampton Roads!””—as much as to say ‘‘ What 
insanity is this?” But we had had a taste of the Old 
Man’s scathing tongue that afternoon and we were in no 
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mind to seek a second dose of it. With deceiving mildness 
Todd inquired gently: 

“But have you a crew for your steamer? Coal? Pro- 
visions?’”’ 

“There are nine of us!” was the tart reply. 

We stared at each other. This was not the man for our 
money. Someone shoved back his chair as a signal for 
our getting up and leaving the dotard to his maunderings. 
Oddly enough, no one rose. Esterley looked at the ceiling 
and remarked generally: 

“Oh, I suppose we might contribute provisions.” 

Involuntarily I spoke up: 

“Sam and I have three hundred tons of coal. But, of 
course, the Hampton Roads’ boilers wouldn’t carry a pound 
of steam. Besides, who would pay for the coal?” 

Still the commodore sat silent, watching us. Burton, 
who hadn’t had a word to say till now, murmured: 

“Tt’s over five thousand miles to the Coast. All that 
could be expected of us is a subscription to a loan.’ 

“Liberty Bonds?” said Todd. 

““Sure!”’ said someone else. ‘Subscribe.’ 

“And how shall we subscribe?’’ demanded Pinkerton, 
another man who had taken no part in the discussion. 

The commodore’s harsh voice broke in on us. 


The Commodore Brought His Hand Down on the Outspread Paper With a Bang That Rattled the Blinds 


“Permit me to write your letter,’”’ he remarked. ‘‘Thus: 

“America: Nine ofus send a hundred dollars as ourshare 
in the war against Germany. We have provisions for one 
year only. See to it that we get our mail promptly. 
We’re too busy to come home. With best wishes—if you 
see that we get our mail and liquor regularly y 


He stopped, and Todd squirmed. 

“Be fair, commodore!” he muttered. 
drinks much.” 

But the Old Man seemed not to be listening for that. 
He kept his steady watch on us, waiting for us to speak 
out loud. 

“T went to sea for four years,’”’ remarked Esterley 
dreamily. ‘‘ My opinion is that the Hampton Roads would 
have been rejected by Jonah in favor of the whale—any 
whale—as a transport. But I’ll go.” 

None of us looked up. Pinkerton was the station’s 
engineer and mechanic. We felt that it wouldn’t be fair 
to catch his eye. We waited maliciously. Didn’t we know 
Old Pinkerton? And the commodore, with all his bluster, 
couldn’t go back of his authority. 

“The engines in your vessel, sir,’’ said Pinkerton softly, 
“are of the vintage of before the war. They aren’t even 
fit for patterns for a Jap ironworker. Your boilers tremble 
when the barometer marks an increase in the atmospheric 
pressure. If I remember rightly, the feed pump wouldn’t 
churn butter. However, if you insist ———”’ 

Pinkerton had failed us utterly. Sam Todd waved a 
disgusted paw at him. 

“Drat you!” he said acridly. ‘You think you’re some 
special kind of American, don’t you? You and your 
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d——d patriotism! Well, I come from a confoundedly 
better town than you do, and my folks are infinitely 
superior to yours in education, social standing and general 
smartness. But I suppose I’ll have to shovel your coal.” 

There was nothing for the rest of us to do but yield 
gracefully. The commodore nodded and rose to his feet. 

“Very good, gentlemen!” he said gruffly. “Bothwell 
Beach drops everything and goes home. We start work on 
the Hampton Roads in the morning. Mr. Pinkerton will 
be chief engineer and Mr. Esterley mate.” 

I think we all felt a little like boys bound on a lark that 
night. We stayed up till all hours, laughing and talking, 
and planning what we should do when we got home. 
Our cash capital, pooled, amounted to four thousand dol- 
lars, and we agreed that half of it should go to buying 
the bonds which our newspapers announced were being 
offered to finance the war. It went without saying that 
our business on the island would be let go adrift for the 


‘present. And yet we—all of us—knew that the Hampton 


Roads would never arrive anywhere except at the bottom 
of the sea. We didn’t need Pinkerton’s dispassionate 
statement of her rottenness to convince us of that. 

“Tt’s the completest wild-goose chase that ever entered 
the mind of a crazy old unreconstructed fire eater of an 
ex-Confederate pi- 
rate!’’ Sam com- 
plained tome. ‘‘We 
allknowit. Andwe’re 
all going, just because 
we’re the same 
dratted asses our 
people sent out here 
to keep us from mess- 
ing the family social 
standing up beyond 
repair.” 

“Keep your per- 
sonal scandals to 
yourself,”’ I told him. 
“Some of us are here 
on pure business.” 

“And leaving for 
pure cussedness,”’ 
Sam retorted. ‘Oh, 
we're a sweet lot of 
gallant Americans! 
We'll beach the old 
packet on the lee side 
of Randall and come 
back in the small 
boat, having done 
our duty. Our 
expedition will last 
twenty-four hours, 
and then we’ll come 
to our senses and be 
satisfied—or the com- 
modore will be satis- 
fied, which is the 
same thing.” 

As Todd had put 
the secret feeling of 
us all into words, I 
made no answer. 

The next morning 
I woke at dawn, had 
my bath, and lazily 
prepared for the day. I thought—somewhat shame- 
facedly—that probably the commodore would have got 
over his spasm of patriotism and the whole affair would be 
dropped. Half an hour later I lost this notion. 

It is difficult for me to express the alteration in the Old 
Man we had known so long and so familiarly. Remember, 
he had been a garrulous old boy, fond of his glass, a loafer 
among loafers, a man who one moment was a suave old 
gentleman with a respectable manner; the next a boaster, 
a profligate dotard, babbling of a golden past that was a 
dream. We had long since set him down as a man who had 
quit the States in his ramshackle old steamer because he 
wasn’t wanted. He was, to speak precisely, what some of 
us would grow into if the sun and the whisky and the 
monotony of our exile didn’t kill us first. But now 

Before the sun was well up he had Pinkerton and 
Esterley out on the Hampton Roads. They came ashore 
with serious faces. They talked briefly and to the point. 
Pinkerton was no longer our quiet boon companion, but 
chief engineer and in authority. Esterley’s casual manner 
was the same as of old, but he chose his subordinates 
curtly and set us all at work. The commodore’s fiery and 
imperious eyes were everywhere, and his hoarse voice 
boomed along the beach in unqualified tones of command. 

By night we had thoroughly got acquainted with the 
old steamer. She was rotten beyond all our dreams. Her 
machinery was a rusty groan, her deck gear a travesty of 
dry rot and decay. She leaked persistently and univer- 
sally. Her holds were foul pits, filled with stench. Her 
cabins reeked of disuse and mustiness. Time and again 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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professional Euro- 

pean politician, born 

to office, is in the 

main a vanishing 

type; his ‘‘pull’’ is 

a lost art. There is 

a definite reason. 

The billions con- 

sumed on the fiery 

altar of the stupendous conflict demand employ- 
ment by men trained to the fiscal task, while the 
gearing of railways and industries to the titanic 
needs requires a specialized preparation for the 
colossal readjustments of peace. 

In no Allied country have business talents 
been so completely commandeered as in England. 
With the exception of Premier Lloyd George, 
Mr. Balfour, and a few other seasoned office- 
holders, the cabinet is a board of directors re- 
cruited from industrial pursuits that could sit on 
any problem of overhead cost and distribution 
that came up. In addition practically every 
important war activity is either dominated or 
controlled by men who left their desks and count- 
ing rooms to become drivewheels of the mighty 
machine of war. 


The Supreme Lesson for America 


ERE lies the supreme lesson for the United 
States, preparing for her immense part in the 
world struggle. Happily the precedent of Great 
Britain has already in a measure been heeded. 
But the Baruchs, the Willards, the Hurleys, 
the Coffins, the Davisons, the Deedses and all 
the rest of their colleagues now on the job at 
Washington are merely the forerunners of that 
larger group of captains of capital and industry 
who must inevitably have their part in the work 
of the war. As in England, the business man will 
eventually do everything but stake out the 
strategy of battle. 
If this commercialization of government, as 
it might be called, had begun in the United States 
no one would have been surprised. Business is 
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amid the hidebound traditions of British states- 
manship makes it one of the many miracles of a 
war of miracles. Nor does any single fact more 
eloquently proclaim Britain’s determination to be a tre- 
mendous industrial factor when the war is over. The war 
has become an immense training school for the war after 
the war! 

The evolution was interesting. When England leaped 
into war almost overnight she had a government composed 
of professionalstatesmen. Notuntil Viscount—then Lord— 
Northcliffe exploded his famous bombshell about the lack 
of high explosives which jolted Kitchener from his pedestal 


England's Handy Man, Sir Eric Geddes, Who is First, Last and Always 
a Business Man, Pens a Personal Message to the American People. 
Many Political Prophets Say He Will Some Day be Prime Minister 


and led to the establishment of the Ministry of Munitions 
did the government draw the recruits from commerce 
about its standard. 

The Ministry of Munitions therefore represents the 
corner stone of the business bulwark that the Empire has 
reared. Lloyd George was the first Minister of Munitions. 
He was not a business man, but he knew how business 
affairs should be conducted. He knew, too, that America 
had built her industrial supremacy on close-knit and 


Andrew Carnegie or 
any other man of 
that type would do. 
He mobilized the 
Schwabs, the 
Thomas A. Edisons, 
the Henry Fords 
and the Westing- 
houses of the King- 
dom and made them 
his workers. 

From every cor- 
ner of the Empire he 
drafted experience. 
He wanted workers 
without stint, so he 
started a Bureau of 
Labor; he needed 
publicity, so he 
launched an Adver- 
tising Department; 
to compete success- 
fully with the Ger- 
mans he knew that 
he would have to 
employ every inven- 
tive resource that 
his country could 
command, so he 
founded an Inven- 
tion and Research 
Bureau; hesawthat 
the shirker and the 
slacker were still 
abroad in the land, 
so he unfurled the 
Union Jack in every 
mill and took over 
the control of British industry; finally with his 
Munitions Act he conscripted the workers at 
forge and furnace into an industrial army that 
is practically under martial law. He slashed 
red tape and he injected red blood into the 
arteries of government. He became an efficiency 
engineer. 

Such was the real beginning of the business 
conduct of the war so far as the British end was 
concerned. The startling results produced by the 
Ministry of Munitions convinced Lloyd George 
that the business man was one of the nation’s 
chief assets—an asset that should be capitalized 
to the very last degree. When he suggested to 
Mr. Asquith and to his other colleagues in the 
government the necessity for what amounted to 
a commercialization of war procedure, he was met 
with the argument that too many business men 
would spoil the government. 


Sir Eric Geddes’ Swift Rise 


HE little Welshman bided his time. When 

he became Premier, in December, 1916, he 
startled England with a cabinet that represented 
the real business leadership of the Kingdom. 
Since that time the nation has taken steady toll 
of its commercial genius, until to-day the con- 
trol of national affairs, and more especially the 
domination of the three great agencies of War, 
Food and Finance, are almost entirely in the 
hands of men who had spent their previous lives 
doing nothing more stirring or patriotic than 
rolling up great fortunes in railroads, shipping, 
banking or manufacture of some kind. 

Let us now see who they are, what they have 
done and how they have done it. Oddly enough 
the two most capable and conspicuous of the lot 
got their first practical training in the United 
States, and with typical American corporations. 

Premier in this government by business is Sir Eric 
Geddes, who is the Lloyd George of the new era because, 
like that energetic speeder-up of empire, he is England’s 
handy man. ‘‘Let Geddes do it” is the slogan of imperial 
distress. be 

In less than two years and at the age of forty-two Geddes 
has become a prop of government. There are many people 
in England to-day who believe that he has more than a 
fifty-fifty chance to be Prime Minister eventually. 
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What is the explanation of Geddes? The an- 
swer lies in the fact that first, last and always he 
is a business man. He has regarded every one 
of the many difficult problems put up to him 
since the beginning of the war merely as a busi- 
ness proposition, applied his training and expe- 
rience, and made good. This is the formula of 
what is commonly regarded as the most spec- 
tacular personal success of the war. 

When I first met Geddes he sat at an obscure 
desk in a small office in the Armament Building. 
It was in 1915 and the Ministry of Munitions 
was in the making. Though he was the highest- 
paid railway official in England, he was unknown 
out of his own field. When-I last talked with him 
he was First Lord of the Admiralty, the post 
vacated by Churchill and Carson in succession, 
and all Britain hailed him as a glorified life pre- 
server. He had galvanized the whole British 
munitions output; he had put the British mili- 
tary railways in France on the map; he had 
reorganized the Admiralty on a business basis 
and was facing the toughest of all his tasks—the 
suppression of the submarine pest. 

In Geddes the Lloyd George history repeats 
itself. For the first two years of the war the 
present Prime Minister was shunted into every 
national emergency, whether it was a coal strike 
in Wales, a snarl among the Allies or the unravel- 
ing of some governmental tangle. He went from 
post to post until he reached the top. Geddes is 
now the superminuteman, ready to jump into the 
breach at the first sound of the alarm. In the 
American vernacular he is always there with the 
goods. You have only to take a survey of his 
life—it is as swift and stirring as a movie film— 
to understand why he has been able to make good 
every time. The approach to his star part in 
Business-Managing the Empire is an animated 
sermon on how to succeed. 


Geddes was born in India, of Scotch parents, 
who returned to the mother country when he was 
very young. Being Scotch he is thrifty with every- 
thing but his own energy. He practically ran away from 
home when he was seventeen. His father, convinced that 
he would come back, gave him a check for seventy-five 
dollars to be used for his return passage. When he got to 
New York—he went in the steerage—he mailed back the 
check, saying in one of his characteristically brief letters: 
“T think it will do me good to go on my own.” 


Sir Eric’s American Training 


NLIKE most of the heroes of human-interest romances, 

hehad more thanthe traditional fifty cents in his pocket. 
To be exact, his fortune was ten dollars. His first job was 
as typewriter salesman in New York. Then he drifted to 
Pittsburgh, worked at the Homestead Steel Works for a 
dollar and a half a day, and finally landed as section hand 
on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in West Virginia. The 
engineer in charge of the gang was L. F. Loree, who later 
became president of the road. 

For a time the section worked near a small station called 
Nicolette. The converted freight car used as a lodging 
house by the laborers, which Geddes now calls his first 
Pullman, stood on a siding near by. In his odd moments 
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Sir Albert Stanley, President of the Board of Trade 


Geddes began to study train dispatching and telegraphy. 
His teacher was the station agent, a kindly Irishwoman 
whose sweetheart was the section foreman. In exchange 
for instruction he ‘‘passed’’ the trains for her—that is, 
officially signaled them by while the agent was out spoon- 
ing with her young man. When she finally married the 
section foreman, Geddes got her position as station agent. 
Thus the future First Lord of the British Admiralty flashed 


.signals and even switched cars for Baltimore & Ohio trains 


at an obscure point in West Virginia. 

Geddes was big, brawny and restless. He wanted to see 
America, so he went to Alabama, worked as a lumberjack 
and learned the lumber business at first-hand. When he 
was twenty-one he sailed off to Australia, rode the range 
as a sheep herder and turned up a year later in India, where 
he took root for the time. His knowledge of railroading, 
gained in America, enabled him to become foreman of a 
gang of coolies building a light railway through the jungles. 
The moment he touched light-railway construction he 
reached the work that was to qualify him in later years as 
a master war-wager. In five years he was traffic manager 
of the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway. After this, life for 
Geddes was just one continuous promotion. He seemed to 
find the magic key and all doors opened to him. 

Some of the Indian stockholders in his railway were also 
stockholders in the North-Eastern Railway in England. 
They bégan to write home about the construction wizard 
who had dropped into their midst. The English stock- 
holders soon got the impression that he was too valuable a 
man to be wasted on Oriental jungles. At Simla, one Wed- 
nesday, Geddes got an offer by cable to come to the North- 
Eastern. On the following Saturday he was on the way. 
This is the Geddes system of doing things. 

The North-Eastern is one of the richest roadsin England. 
It skirts the humming Midlands and taps an immense coal 
and iron area. ‘Geddes’ first job was as chief goods man- 
ager, which corresponds with a general freight agent on an 
American road. Geddes at once had the inspiration that 
would come to any wide-awake American traffic official: 
He decided to promote industry along his line. No one 
had ever thought of this in England before. In the face of 
considerable opposition from the board of directors he 
established the office of industrial manager. The result 
was increased revenue and growing goodwill. 

Now came one of those curious freaks of Fate that bob up 
so often in the lives of men of action. Geddes got an offer 
to operate an Argentine railway at a salary that seemed 
fabulous. He took it up with the North-Eastern people, 
and, while they could not meet the South American propo- 
sition, they agreed to pay him what was then and what 
remains the highest salary ever paid a railway official in 
Great Britain. If Geddes had accepted that Argentine 
offer the chances are that to-day he would be the king-pin 
among South American railway operators instead of being 
a leading figure in the drama of the great war. 


When the war broke out Geddes was deputy 
general manager of the North-Eastern. The gen- 
eral manager was practically a figurehead, so 
Geddes was really head of thesystem. He wanted 
to do his part in the war, so he went to the War 
Office in September, 1914, andsaid: “You haven’t 
any trained railway troops in France and I think 
you will need them.”’ 

“No, thank you,” said the War Office; ‘‘we 
can manage very well.” 

That was before business sense had dawned on 
the War Office. It was the first of a long series of 
blunders with men and materials that cost the 
Empire dearly. 

Erie Geddes is not easily discouraged. He 
returned to York, which is the center of the 
North-Eastern system, and raised a railway bat- 
talion out of his employees. He became their 
lieutenant colonel and the unit became part of 
the Pioneer and Sapper Division of the Royal 
Engineers. It was Geddes who helped to lay out 
a large part of the trench system which comprises 
part of the coast defense in the north of England. 

It was impossible for Geddes to keep out of the 
war game. Destiny was working in his direction, 
and it manifested itself in the shape of a message 
from Kitchener, who asked him to come to the 
War Office. These two big and outstanding per- 
sonalities had known each other in India. The 
first thing that K. of K. said was this: “‘I am not 
happy about the railway situation in France. 
There is too much congestion of supplies. Can 
you go over and straighten things out?” 

“Of course,” replied Geddes. ‘I can start to- 
morrow.” 

But Geddes did not start to-morrow. The red- 
tape octopus squeezed out Kitchener’s scheme, 
and Geddes had to go back to his railway bat- 
talion. For the second time England turned 
down the man on whom she now leans so heavily. 

Geddes besought his board of directors to get 
him into the war. “If you tender my services 
perhaps they will be accepted,”’ he said. 

The chairman went to the government, saying: ‘‘We 
know we have a big man in Geddes and he is wasting his 
time training men.”’ 

But the government still remained deaf. The old hostility 
of the dyed-in-the-wool regular for the civilian stood pat. 


The Northcliffe Exposure 


NCE more Kitchener sent for Geddes. This time the 
war lord was in the north, and Geddes joined him on 
his private car at Newcastle. 

“T am uneasy about munitions,” said Kitchener. “Can 
you come in and help us?” 

Geddes had become accustomed to offering his services 
to the government, so he made the usual assent, to which 
the Secretary of State for War responded: ‘If no Muni- 
tions Department is established I want you to come with 
me to the War Office.” 

While Kitchener was arranging to fit Geddes into his 
scheme of things, the Northcliffe exposure about shell short- 
age broke like a storm over England. When it subsided 
Lloyd George sat at a desk in an office down in Whitehall 
as Minister of Munitions. With a stroke of the pen the 
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British Government had created a whole new ministry 
that was in many respects the very hope of empire. But 
this department existed on paper. Lloyd George had to 
translate it into a going concern, and do it ina hurry. He 
had never heard of Geddes, but his name was handed to 
him in a list of men eligible for work with him. 

Three days later Geddes and Lloyd George met for the 
first time. It was a historic meeting, because, from that 
hour on, the war was to give each a tremendous oppor- 
tunity, which was to be capitalized to the very last degree. 

“What can you do?” asked Lloyd George in his brief 
and abrupt fashion. 

“T have no technical knowledge of shell making, but I 
can get things done,’”’ replied Geddes. 

“ All right,” rejoined the little minister; “‘you will have 
every chance.”’ 

In May, 1915, Geddes was made Deputy Director Gen- 
eral of Munitions and took over the production of rifles, 
small arms, optical instruments, transport vehicles, ma- 
chine guns and salvage. It was Geddes who first began 
to retrieve empty shell cases, and through a system of care- 
ful transportation made it possible for the government to 
use brass cartridge cases at least a dozen times. He was 
one of the fathers of salvage. 

In six weeks he had his whole machine going at full tilt. 
England suddenly found herself bang up against a serious 
munitions problem. Millions of empty shell cases were 
coming in from America. These cases had to be filled; 
otherwise they were so much inert and ineffective metal. 
All the while the ery across the waters from France was 
munitions and still more munitions. British guns stood 
impotent before the German avalanche of steel. Geddes 
saw that no munitions task was quite so important as 
getting these millions of shell cases filled, so he annexed 
the job. 

It meant more responsibility for him, but one of his 
chief traits is that he is a glutton for work. 

Factories had to be built or adapted and an army of 
workers recruited and trained. To give you some idea of 
the technical difficulties of shell filling let me say that there 
are exactly sixty-four items—that is, sixty-four component 
parts—in filling a single eighteen-pounder shell. Men and 
women had to be taught the care and use of deadly explo- 
sives. It meant the establishment of a whole new school 
of labor. 

Geddes turned on the full current of his dynamic energy. 
He assumed control of the Royal Ordnance Factories at 
Woolwich, Waltham and Enfield. Before the leaves on the 
French hillsides turned red and brown that fateful autumn 
British batteries were hurling back shell for shell in every 
bombardment that the German artillery made. The whole 
British offensive of September, 1915, was due almost en- 
tirely to the fact that Geddes had stimulated the output 
of the shell-fillmg factories and had put live and up-to- 
date American business codrdination behind the men and 
the machines. 


Two Big Jobs at Once 


‘ipo astonishing parallel in the advancement of Lloyd 
Georgeand Geddes now became marked. When Kitchener 
went to his death on the Hampshire and Lloyd George suc- 
ceeded him as Secretary of State for War, the first question 
he asked when he took his new desk was: “Is Geddes free?’’ 

Geddes was. It is characteristic of the man that he 
never permits a job to master him. He does the conquer- 
ing. Part of his administrative creed is to organize his 
work so thoroughly that it can run without him. This is 
the reason why he has always been able to act as first aid 
when the hurry-up call came. Lloyd George therefore 
found him ready for a new demonstration of his many- 
sided talents. 

Like his lamented predecessor, Lloyd George was wor- 
ried about the railway situation in France. He was getting 
the shells across the Channel, but the shells were not getting 
up to the men fast enough. The Battle of the Somme had 
proved that England had all the ammunition she needed, 
but as the armies went forward the railways behind did not 
keep pace. 

“Are you sure that the French railways can carry all the 
traffic?”’ asked Lloyd George. 

“No, I am not,” replied.Geddes. 

“Then make an investigation and report to me,” was the 
injunction from the War Secretary. 

Geddes went to France in mufti and made one of his 
swift and searching appraisals of the transportation sys- 
tem. Here he was on his chosen ground. He saw ammu- 
nition being manhandled. To use his phrase: “The stuff 
was bogged.’”’ Being a railway man he realized that the 
best and quickest way to get shells up to the fighting men 
was on light railways, which could be laid down or repaired 
overnight. He went back to Lloyd George and summed up 
his recommendation in a single sentence, which was: ‘‘We 
must have light railways that can follow the guns as they 
smash the way up the line.” 

On the spot Lloyd George made him Director of Military 
Railways at the War Office. The very next day Field 
Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, whom he had met during his 
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investigation, offered him the post of Director General of 
Transportation in France. 

He wired back: “I have just accepted post of Director 
of Military Railways at the War Office.” 

Haig immediately telegraphed: ‘‘Take both jobs.” 

Geddes accepted both positions, and now began a re- 
markable career as a dual personality that is without 
precedent in all war history. As Director General of 
Transportation in France he had to requisition himself as 
Director of Military Railways at the War Office for all the 
materials used in the field. For once the consumer could 
find no fault with the producer. They were one and the 
same person. 

Geddes began the work which dramatized all his pre- 
vious experience and put him in the war’hall of fame. He 
found the railways in France congested; the rolling stock 
broken down under the terrific drive for food, troops and 
ammunition; the rails and roadbed showing the effect of 
the incessant wear and tear. He faced a colossal and mo- 
mentous job of reconstruction, because the railways meant 
life or death and traffic could not be interrupted for a single 
hour. It was like rebuilding a terminal like the Grand 
Central Station in New York City without interfering with 
the operation of a train. Geddes turned the trick. 

He got his whole task down on paper first. He built a 
pyramid with himself as Director General of Transporta- 
tion at the apex and divided into four main divisions. One 
was organization of forces; the second was technical and 
dealt with equipment, extensions and all allied activities; 
the third was purely statistical, while the fourth had to do 
with construction. He called this his Organization and 
Liaison Chart, because every one of these branches was 
literally married to the other. It was this close and con- 
stant teamwork that won out. ) 

In working out his organization Geddes did a very char- 
acteristic thing. Hesaid to the Army Council in substance: 
“Tf I am to be Director General of Transportation I must 
be master of all the highways.”’ He therefore took over the 
control of the network of inland waterways, which included 
all the canals of Northern France. Hundreds of thousands 
of tons of freight and thousands of wounded men move up 
and down their winding way each month. : 

Geddes had to use the French roads to haul his supplies. 
They were in bad shape from the interminable movement 
of men, food, munitions and supplies, so he became their 
custodian. Thus to his growing activities he now added 
road making. He reorganized the French quarries and 
moved the broken stonedirect from hillside to steam roller. 
He kept the roads in repair with battalions of navvies that 
he brought over from England. 

Not content with all this he reached out and annexed 
the domain of docks and dock engineering. This work was 
formerly under the wing of the Army Service Corps. 
Geddes established a department responsible for the repair 
and upkeep of all the docks. This was a very essential work, 
because delays in the coming and going of supply ships 
would interfere with the lines of food communication in the 
field. 

Being a disciple of centralization Geddes farmed out the 
responsibility for the huge job that he had cut out for him- 
self. At the head of each department he placed a director, 
who became the Geddes of that particular branch, whether 
it was Roads, Docks, Transportation, Light Railways or 
Inland Water Transport. 
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Before long Geddes was a dictator, with an empire all his 
own. He had to have a suitable capital, so he planted his 
flag just outside the little town which will always be famous 
as the General Headquarters of the British Armies in 
France. Here he built a remarkable group of offices. 
Technically they are called Transportation Headquarters, 
but in the popular history of the war they will always be 
known as Geddesburg. 

These offices are really a community group. The central 
structure is so arranged that the moment you enter you 


can look down a long hall and see a succession of signs that 


not only indicate every man’s office but his job. These 
offices are arranged in order of seniority. The first there- 
fore is that of the Director General of Transportation; next 
comes the Deputy Director General of Transportation, and 
soon. One value of this arrangement is that a man can see 
at a glance just the office he is seeking, because the function 
of that office is revealed at the same time. It saves time 
and temper. This plan is a little side light on the way 
Geddes does things. 

At the outset of his experience in France he was wise 
enough to call to his aid a group of trained regular soldiers 
who knew military requirements and who were familiar 
with conditions in the field. He once explained his reason 
by saying: ‘‘The trained soldier can do the soldier’s job 
better than anyone else. For an expert job you must get 
experts and let them alone.” I might add, in passing, that 
this is the simple little rule upon which Northcliffe has 
reared the structure of his whole success with newspapers 
and magazines. 

Since his job was reconstruction Geddes’ first and fore- 
most difficulty lay with raw materials. How to get them 
was the problem, because the head of every other army and 
navy activity was moving heaven and earth in a mad effort 
to obtain wood and steel. He had decided that light rail- 
ways would save the whole supply and ammunition situa- 
tion. In order to feed them he knew that the broad-gauge 
lines would have to be increased on a large scale. He 
further realized that to get new equipment for both light 
and standard gauge systems was out of the question in the 
brief time at his command. He determined to follow the 
line of least resistance.. His campaign therefore resolved 
itself into getting new light-railway material from mill and 
factory and drafting part of the existing standard-gauge 
equipment from the going British railroads. 


Transplanted Railroads 


HE first of these propositions was a simple matter of 

making contracts and following them through. The 
second bristled with troubles. All the railways in the 
United Kingdom were under military control, to be sure, 
but to commandeer rolling stock and tracks was little short 
of confiscation, even under drastic war regulations. 

Geddes decided to use diplomacy. He knew he had to 
“‘sell”’ the British railway managers on the proposition of 
giving up part of their equipment, so he invited them to 
come to France, see the army in action and go over the 
whole railway system. Practically none of these men had 
been in the zones of the armies. They came, they saw, and 
they were conquered by Geddes. They went back home 
convinced that the Director General of Transportation 
ought to have everything he asked for. When he demanded 
hundreds of locomotives, thousands of freight cars and 
hundreds of miles of actual track—he got them. 

It meant literally taking up a whole railway system in 
England and laying it down in France. This is why you 
see, as you travel along the French lines of communication 
to-day, North-Eastern locomotives hauling London and 
South-Western trucks on tracks that formerly gridironed 
the Midland Systems. It helps to make the Tommy feel at 
home. 

By getting a ready-made standard-gauge railway system 
Geddes was able to go straight ahead with the light-railway 
construction. Once more he did a characteristic thing. 
“Tf we are to build railroads they must be built by seasoned 
railroad men,” he said. He knew that the railways in 
Canada had blazed their iron way through virgin land and 
that as a result the Canadian Pacific, the Canadian North- 
ern and the Grand Trunk had marshaled an army of build- 
ers who had fought flood, gorge and cafion. He recruited 
this host of construction pioneers for France and organized 
them into the so-called Canadian Railway Battalions. At 
their head he placed a game and grizzled railway contractor, 
“Jack” Stewart, gave him a major general’s commission, 
and before many months had passed these men had laid 
down hundreds of miles of light railways. I have seen 
them within forty yards of the front-line trenches. 

All the while Geddes was doing precisely what James J. 
Hill would have done under the same conditions. He dug 
out the vital statistics of all the lines he operated. He got 
such startling facts as demurrage under fire; the traffic 
density per mile in the fighting area; the time consumed 
for unloading at railhead; the number of empty cars that 
came back to the advanced supply depots—indeed every 


scrap of information that could illumine or facilitate - 


Armed with these statistics he established a 
(Continued on Page 48) 


operations. 
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The end of worldly life 
awaits us all; 

Let him who may, gain 
honor ere death. 


E WERE just 
getting up 
from breakfast 


on the Monday morn- 
ing after our return to 
New York when the 
doorbell rang and our 
old friend, Kenneth 
Adams, came in, pale 
and agitated. 

“What’sthe matter, 
Ken?” asked Helen. 
“Did your cook spoil 
the coffee?”’ 

““No,’’ he replied 
nervously—‘‘we 
haven’t any cook; but 
that’s not my trouble. 
Lucy’s got appendici- 
tis—at least that is 
what young Hopkins 
says; and I haven’t 
any reason to doubt his 
word. He says she 
ought to be operated 
on immediately.” 

“What a shame!” 
said Helen. ‘‘Still, 
she’ll be ever so much 
better without it. Of 
course the operation 
isn’t pleasant, but 
once her appendix is 
out ——” 

“Yes; but who’s go- 
ing to take it out?” 
demanded Kenneth. 

“What's the matter 
with McCook?” I in- 
quired with levity. 
“He’s supposed to be 
our best local excava- 
tor, isn’t he?” 

“McCook? He’s 
been in Paris for two 
years and a half!” 

“Oh, yes; I remem- 
ber,”’ I admitted. ‘‘So 
he has. How about Furness? He’s one of the Big Four.” 

“Furness sailed with the Fordyce Unit last spring. He’s 


- on the firing line.”’ 


“Well, Jameson then. One is about as good as another.” 

“‘Jameson’s gone too.’’ 

“Farley?” 

“Farley’s down in Washington—he’s a major, I be- 
lieve—helping on some advisory medical board.” 

“By George!” I ejaculated with more sympathy. “‘Some 
medical exodus—what?”’ 

“Tm at my wit’s end!” declared Adams. ‘All the big 
operators have gone away. I’ve called up hospital after 
hospital, doctor’s office after doctor’s office, and they all 


| tell me the same thing: Doctor So-and-So has been away 


since June or July in 1914— or whatever the fact is.” 
“But what’s the matter with Freylingheusen?” I 
queried. ‘‘I saw him at the theater the other night.” 
“Freylingheusen?”’ retorted Adams bitterly. ‘‘Why, 


| he’s a thousand years old! Appendicitis wasn’t even in- 


vented when he went to the medical school. I wouldn’t 
trust him to cut up cat meat, let alone my wife! I tell you 


Tm up against it.” 


“But the hospitals can’t be absolutely denuded,”’ I in- 
sisted. ‘Surely you can get someone ——” 

“Someone—yes! But would you want just someone to 
operate on Helen here? The hospital staffs have been 
just about cut in half, and the fellows that are left are the 
young ones nobody ever heard of.” 

He wiped the sweat from his forehead. 

“T don’t know what to do!” he groaned. ‘Hopkins 
keeps assuring me that the operation is a perfectly simple 
one and that nobody thinks anything of it at all these 
days. ‘Only five per cent mortality!’ he says. Think of 
telling me that! Mortality—nice word to have a surgeon 
chuck at you! He suggests I should engage a friend of 
his named Oppenheim, but I have an idea that he really 
wants to do the operation himself.’ 

“Well, why don’t you let him?” 

“Hopkins? Nonsense!” 

“Why? ” 
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“‘No!t’? He Retorted. ‘‘Nobody But the Biggest Man in the Business is Going to Operate on My Wife! 


There Must be Some Crackajack Surgeon Who Hasn’t Gone’”’ 


““Why—he’s too young, for one thing. He’s all right as 
a sort of general practitioner.” 

“How old is he?” 

Adams hesitated. 

““T—don’t—know,” he answered slowly. 
think of it, he must be well over forty.” 

“Well,” I retorted, ‘‘if he’s ever going to be old enough 
to operate I should think he has reached maturity. Why 
don’t you let him?”’ 

My friend waved a frenzied hand. 

“T wouldn’t let him touch Lucy with a ten-foot pole! 
I won’t have an inexperienced man slashing up my wife. 
I want the biggest surgeon there is—and he’d be none too 
good. There must be someone—eyven in another city.” 

Helen had risen and had been standing looking out into 


“Come to 


the sunlit yard of the day school in our rear. Now she 
turned and laid her hand on Kenneth’s arm. 
“Listen, Kenneth,’”’ she admonished him: ‘I know 


exactly how you feel, and I’m awfully sorry about Lucy; 
but things aren’t so bad as you feel just at this moment. 
We've been away and haven’t kept in touch, but perhaps 
we can understand all the better. Now, from what you 
say it would appear that most of the well-known surgeons 
have gone away—to France or Washington or medical 
reserve officers’ camps. However, the hospitals are still 
manned and equipped. The big men all have to die off 
sometime. There are always others just as good—or prac- 
tically so—to fill their places. I’ve heard both Oppenheim 
and Hopkins very well spoken of. Why don’t you try one 
of them?” 

But Kenneth shook his head gloomily. 

“No!” he retorted. “‘Nobody but the biggest man in 
the business is going to operate on my wife! I thought 
maybe I’d overlooked someone and that you might be able 
to suggest a name. But I’ll have to try elsewhere. There 
must be some crackajack surgeon who hasn’t gone.” 

“What do you suppose other people will do?” I asked 
rather impatiently. 

“T don’t know what they’ll do,” he declared wildly. 
‘“‘What’s that tome? That’s an entirely different matter, 
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isn’t it?’”’ He got up, 
removed his hat from 
the table where he had 
laid it and took a step 
toward the door with- 
out offering to shake 


& 
E hands. ‘‘There must 
be someone!”’ he kept 
iy repeating. 
. “Try Oppenheim,” 
5. urged Helen. 
3 “A fellow I never 
heard of!” he almost 
shouted. “I’d rather 


have Hopkins.” 

He turned and hur- 
ried out into the front 
hall, mumbling to him- 
self. 

The door slammed 
and then I saw his 
shadow fall across the 
window. 

“Poor Kenneth!’’ 
sighed Helen. “I don’t 

_ blame him for being 
nervous about Lucy; 
but really =——_3 

““T see where we have 
simply got to keep 
well!”’ I remarked. 

Helen laughed. 

““T forbid you to 
have appendicitis!”’ 
she said. 


I had not been to my 
office since the eventful 
day of our return, and 
had availed myself of 
my partner’s sugges- 
tion that I should get 
my domestic affairs in 
order before bothering 
my head about busi- 
ness. The task of re- 
adjusting those affairs 
to the new conditions 
in which we found our- 
selves had proved far 
less difficult than I had 
anticipated. 

For example, save for the fact that we were unable to 
take our customary Sunday afternoon run into the coun- 
try, I should not have noticed the absence of our motor. 
We had not, as yet, had time to ascertain who of our friends 
had returned to town, and we had all been so busy that, 
save for the necessity of the comparatively trifling econ- 
omies we had inaugurated, the effect of the war had been 
imperceptible. 

As I walked downtown I was struck by the profusion of 
To Let and For Sale signs displayed upon both sides of the 
street. Where there had always been a scattering few, now 
they everywhere thrust themselves upon one’s notice. At 
the apartment house on the corner I found that they had 
replaced the elevator men with women. Two military 
service motors passed me, driven by young ladies in khaki, 
and I observed, with interest, two little girls delivering 
telegrams. 

These things, following, as they did, Adams’ complaint 
that he could not secure the kind of surgeon he wanted, 
indicated that the war had already made itself felt more 
than I should otherwise have supposed. I wasn’t looking 
for war signs; in fact, my attitude had been rather one of 
skepticism. Business seemed to be going on as usual and 
Fifth Avenue had never been so crowded with motors. 
However, I encountered Jim Lockwood and, farther along, 
Horace Gibson, both men of about my age and in uniform, 
taking their small girls to school, and wondered what sort 
of military service they were engagedin. Between Seventy- 
second and Thirty-fourth Streets I passed or overtook, by 
actual count, twenty-seven men in army or navy uni- 
forms—before nine o’clock; and at Sixtieth Street I had 
heard a humming like that of a gigantic cockchafer, and 
looking overhead had seen a monoplane sailing across 
Central Park, going west toward Jersey. 

Mind you, if I had been in New York right along I prob- 
ably shouldn’t have paid any attention to these phenom- 
ena; but I had been away, practically asleep on a sugar 
plantation, for nearly ten months, and everything—as the 
saying is—‘“‘hit me between the eyes.’’ That aéroplane 
particularly! A year ago the whir of its propeller would 
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have brought every housemaid out into the street within 
a radius of three miles; and now—nobody paid the slightest 
attention to it! 

Along Fifth Avenue, in the course of my walk of only 
two miles, I saw innumerable service flags, the stars run- 
ning from one to five in private houses and as high as fifty 
to sixty in one or two of the largest stores. The sidewalks, 
of course, were just as full of people as ever; but there 
before my eyes was the tangible evidence that at least a 
regiment of men had gone to the Front from the immediate 
neighborhood. 

Two crowded busses containing a company of negro 
guardsmen came out of Fifty-seventh Street and turned 
up Fifth Avenue without attracting more than a casual 
glance from the pedestrians. 

In the Subway I read the notice that the Interborough 
Railroad had lost no less than twelve hundred and sixty 
employees on account of enlistment. Three officers in uni- 
forms in adjacent seats to my own, going downtown, 
seemed to excite no interest. But when I reached the 
bridge and, emerging upon Broadway, perceived the huge 
service flag of the New York Telephone Company, with its 
six thousand eight hundred and sixty-one stars, I grasped, 
for the first time, the reality of the thing. For every man 
a star—for every stara hero! Whata host of them! What 
a glory! 

Somehow my eyes grew moist at the vision of those 
hundreds of boys you wouldn’t have credited with any 
particular idealism, whose chief interest you would have 
assumed to be an evening spent at the movies with a 
girl, now stumping along with set faces to the whistle of 
the fife under the Stars and Stripes. Youthful cynics some 
of them, sophisticated in the ways of business and of pol- 
itics, suspicious of motives, creedless, churchless, rebellious 
to authority, skeptics. 

What had sent them? What had sent my Jack? For 
answer, the inscription upon the monument in Soldiers’ 
Field floated across the curling folds of the great flag with 
its myriad stars: 


Though love repine and reason chafe, 
There comes a voice without reply: 

’"Twere man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the Truth he ought to die! 


Below Fulton Street the city was all aflutter with flags, 
and many motors passed in both directions driven by or 
carrying officers. It occurred to me that, as I was in his 
neighborhood, I would drop in on Fred Hawkins, the senior 
member of the firm of Hawkins, Ludlow & Fowler, who 
attended to our law business when we were unfortunate 
enough to have any. To my surprise I noticed that the 
name on the door now read ‘‘ Ludlow & Fowler.”’ The clerk 
in the outer office informed me that Mr. Hawkins was 
away, but that Mr. Ludlow would be glad to see me in the 
library, where he was working. 

“How d’you do, Stanton?”’ he exclaimed cordially, hold- 
ing out his hand. ‘‘Why, no; Hawkins hasn’t been with us 
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sincelast May. He went over with Pershing; 
he was very luecky—got a major’s commis- 
sion on the Judge-Advocate-General’s staff.” 

“‘Tsn’t he a bit over age?”’ I inquired, find- 
ing it difficult to envisage my rather elderly 
attorney with epaulets. ‘‘And hasn’t he got 
several children?” 

“‘He’s fifty-one,” conceded Ludlow. “‘But 
his wife has a little money of her own and 
the three children are all away at school. I 
think they spend most of their vacations 
at their grandmother’s, anyhow. But that 
wouldn’t have made any difference. Fred 
began to get uneasy long before the war 
actually started. He’s a sentimental cuss, 
sort of medieval and romantic—inherited a 
chivalric side from his mother’s family; she 
was part French, you know. The day after 
the declaration he simply walked in here 
and said: ‘Well, boys, I’m off for the war!’ 
And he went. He’d had his pipes all laid for 
some time. Nothing would have stopped * 
him. We offered to keep the firm together 
for him, but he said he’d rather resign and 
be foot-free. So he just chucked the whole 
thing up, and now it’s Ludlow & Fowler.” 

“Of course I’d have heard, only I’ve been 
away,’ Isaid. “I suppose I’ll find a lot of 
my other friends gone.” 

“Rather!” he returned. “I tell you there’s a big hole in 
this town below Fulton Street. The last men in the world 
you would have thought of! Gone across—or down to 
Washington or on some mission; left their jobs and just 
hiked right out. Take the bar: there are so many of ’em 
gone that we’ve had to form a big committee of lawyers 
to hold their practice together for them.” 

“How is the law business?” I inquired. 

“Rotten!” he grinned. ‘‘But what do you expect? 
There isn’t any business—except war business—for there 
to be any law business about.” 

“‘T know the surgeons are pretty well cleaned out,” 
I, thinking of Ken Adams and his appendicitis case. 

“Glad to have seen you. If you should have any law 
business, don’t forget us!” 

“T shan’t have any law business,’ I answered grimly; 
“or any other kind, round here, I guess—from the look of 
things.” 

The Petroleum National Bank was on the next block on 
my way to the office and I paused at the cashier’s desk to 
inquire the amount of my balance. Behind a glass parti- 
tion I could see Rumsey Prall, the president, sitting in 
state at his mahogany desk; and after getting my infor- 
mation I pushed my way past the brass rail and went in to 
speak to him. 

“Hello, Stanton!” he said, drawing me into a chair. 
“‘Haven’t seen you for a dog’s age. Where you been— 
Paris?)’ 

I shook my head. “Not much!’’ I retorted. ‘‘I’ve 
been dreaming away nearly a year in the Pacific.” 

He looked at me with open incredulity. 

“That’s a funny safe place to have been!” he 
ejaculated. 

“So I’ve just discovered,” I replied. “It 
seems that quite a little has happened since I left 
here. By the way, where’s Jim Rogers—your vice 
president?” 

“Rogers is running the Red Cross over on the 
other side,’’ he answered. ‘“‘They needed a big 
man, so we had to let him go. Phillips, our third 
vice, has gone too. He’s in Washington, though. 
Seen our service flag? Forty-seven stars on it!” 
he added proudly. 

On the corner of Wall Street I ran into Allston 
Hopkins, dressed as a captain, walking with his son 

Sam, in the uniform of an ensign 
in the navy. Hopkins is a civil 
engineer with an international 
reputation, who earns, it is said, 
two or three hundred thousand 
dollars a year. He nodded to me, 

evidently not aware 

that I had been 


said 


away. 
“Going across?” I 
asked over my shoulder 


as I passed. 


I Yearned to Go and Do Something Myself; Not at a Desk, But With a Rifle Over My Shoulder, 
the Smell of Powder in the Air, and My Feet on the Muddy Turf 


POST 
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“A Fellow Can’t Lose in This 
Market; All He’s Got to 

Do is to Sell a Few 
Thousand Short With 

His Eyes Shut —That 

is, if He Has a Lit« 

tle Real Courage’ 


“T’ve been over and 
back five times,”’ he said. 
“Just got my boy a job.’’ 

“Good luck to you!”’ I called after 


them. Already I had an unpleasant 
feeling of being a sort of outsider, as if all about me there 


was some mystic circle to which I did not have the pass- 
word—a brotherhood of which I was not a member. 

There were all sorts of uniforms on Wall Street, and 
several French and Canadian officers were strolling along, 
watching the crowds and looking at the Stock Exchange. 
Suddenly an old woman, carrying a string bag full of 
bundles, pushed her way through the crowd to where a 
French captain in an army cape was standing before a 
show window. She was shabbily dressed and her gray hair 
was far from tidy; but her eyes were shining, and there 
was an almost reverential expression on her wrinkled face 
as she timidly touched him upon the arm. He turned and, 
seeing her eager look, raised his cap as she held out her 
hand. 

“‘T just can’t help shaking hands with you!” she cried 
tremulously, and with little tears of excitement in her eyes. 
“Do you mind? We can’t ever thank you enough!”’ 

“C'est avec plaisir, madame, que je vous remercie pour 
Vhonneur fait d mes compatriotes—au nom de la France.” 

And he bent over the little hand with a bow that would 
have done credit to a nobleman of the ancient régime, while 
the little lady, quite flustered, looked up and then down, 
and, as if abashed at her own temerity, hurried on, lest 
someone should see her. 

The Frenchman stood gazing after her, with his cap still 
raised in air, for several seconds, while the crowd swept 
round him, a gentle smile about his eyes. I couldn’t help 
it—I, too, stepped up and laid my hand on his arm. 

“Je veux vous remercier, aussi,’ I said, smiling. ‘‘ Nous 
voulons tous vous remercier!”’ 

Like a flash he gave me the salute. 

“Mes compliments, m’sieur!”’ he responded; then, glanc- 
ing tenderly in the direction of the little figure, almost lost 
in the crowd: “Ah, cette petite dame agée me fait penser 
a ma chére grand’mére a Falaise!”’ 

The recollection of that brief scene stayed with me all 
day. I think of it occasionally even now. I am glad that 
old lady did not restrain her impulse to show her apprecia- 7 
tion, in the only way she could, of what France has done 
for us and for the world. 

At the office I found that my partner, Lord, had already | 
been in for a few moments, looked over his mail and 
hurried out again. Miss Peterson said he had just made an : 
unexpected sale of some bonds and had gone over to the — 
vaults to superintend delivery personally. This was news 
no less grateful than it was surprising. Perhaps business 
was looking up again! 

Not having anything in particular to do, I started in 
making a short list of the men I thought I should like to 
see and chat with during the course of the day; for, under i 
my doctor’s orders, I had done no letter writing while on 
my vacation, and I looked forward with a good deal of 
anticipation to renewing the old intimacies and hea 
what my former cronies had to say for themselves. 
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I jotted down some twenty names and told Miss Peter- 
son to call up their offices and see whether they were in 
town. Half an hour later she laid the slip on my desk, with 
the notes she had made. I shall give no names, but merely 
the occupations and whereabouts of twelve out of the 
twenty of my former downtown associates: 


BANK PRESIDENT—Acting as Assistant to Secretary of the 
Treasury, in Washington. 

MANUFACTURER—Member of National Council of De- 
fense, in Washington. 

LAWYER— Major, Bureau of Intelligence, Washington. 

LAWYER— Member Special Commission to Russia. 

VICE PRESIDENT OF TRUST ComMPANY—Red Cross Execu- 
tive, in Paris. 

CaPpITALIST—Y. M. C. A. Executive, in Paris. 

EpitoR—Allied War Relief, in Paris. 

MANUFACTURER—Member of War Industries Board, 
Washington. 

DEALER IN RAILROAD SUPPLIES—Gone to Russia on 
business for United States Government. 

LAWYER— Executive in Food Administration, Chicago. 

STOCKBROKER— Major of Ordnance, France. 

LAWYER—Lieutenant Colonel National Army, Fort Myer. 


Of the twenty there were only eight remaining in New 
York! Now it may well be that, had I extended my list to 
a hundred names, I should have found only a few addi- 
tional absentees. I donot know. What struck me was the 
fact that of the twenty men I most wanted to see on my 
return to New York a majority had offered their services 
to their country, in spite of the fact that they were all 
above military age, all prominent in affairs, and most of 
them earning large salaries. They had abandoned their 
careers gladly, apparently without a moment’s hesitation, 
simply because they thought it was the thing to do. 

It didn’t and it doesn’t seem to me particularly impor- 
tant to know how many of one’s entire acquaintance are 
responding to the call of duty; but it is important to know 
how many of the twenty men one regards as most worth 
while are doing so. If I had confined myself to the first 
ten names I should have found only three of my friends 
who were not working for the Government. 

There was nothing doing in the office; so I put on my 
hat and went out into the street again. As I looked back 
at our front windows I observed for the first time that we 
had a small service flag of our own, with three blue stars 
on it. Somehow it gave me a feeling of encouragement. 
I wondered whether everybody’s business was as hard hit 
as my own; yet the streets seemed to be just as crowded 
as ever, with people hurrying along about their manifold 
affairs. The only difference was in the amount of bunting 
displayed everywhere and the posters—some old and torn, 
others fresh and new—that adorned every hoarding, wall 
and empty barrel. 

Many of them were artistic and their legends inspiring. 
Side by side with posters upon which were displayed the 
Stars and Stripes were others with the Union Jack and the 
banner of Saint George, calling upon all loyal Englishmen 
and Canadians in the United States to enlist under their 
own flag: Britishers, enlist to-day!—British blood calls 
British blood! Sons of Britain, join your army here— 
enlist now! One poster especially gripped my imagina- 
tion—the figure of a marine in khaki, one foot advanced, 
standing in front of the flag, his left fist clenched and in his 
right hand a pistol, with a look of determination upon his 

a Sale bronzed face: First in the 

Fight!— Always Faithful! 

Two other 
posters 


“I Just Can’t Heip Shaking Hands With You!’’ She Cried Tremulously, and With Little Tears of Excitemert in Her Eyes. 


showed our boys in khaki charging up a hill, bearing the 
flag; and another a group, similar to that in the familiar 
painting, inscribed, Spirit of 1917! That was it! The 
spirit of 1917! 

I had been accustomed to growl at English stupidity and 
bad manners, to scoff at French laxity and frivolity; now 
the sight of French and English uniforms among the crowd 
and the French and English colors juxtaposed with my 
own sent a fine glow through my veins. This was a new 
world I had come back into! A bigger world, a world of 
the spirit—the spirit of 1917! My blood tingled at the 
thought that, even if I wasn’t going to be among the first 
to fight for freedom, Jack was! I was exalted by a patri- 
otic fervor stimulated by these flags and posters. I yearned 
to go and do something myself—right off—“‘ now’”’—‘‘to- 
day”; not at a desk in some administrative building, but 
with a rifle over my shoulder, the smell of powder in the 
air and my feet on the muddy turf. 

Then I gloomily realized that, though my heart was 
young, my arteries were old! Nevertheless, I assured 
myself they were not so old as Joffre’s by nearly twenty 
years! Or Cadorna’s! So far as fitness went, I was per- 
fectly sound; the only difference was that under a pro- 
longed strain probably I shouldn’t last so long as a younger 
chap—a purely theoretical limitation. To every intent and 
purpose I was as vigorous as my son. 

After all, I was really a young man. I had climbed 
Fusi-yama only eight months before, had tramped for days 
through the Philippines, and every year of the last ten I 
had hunted either Rocky Mountain sheep or elk among 
the Shoshones. ; 

I was as hard as nails, unaddicted in excess to alcohol 
or tobacco, could carry a sixty-pound pack for hours along 
a New Brunswick portage, or tote my half of a canoe with 
any French-Canadian voyageur. No; I wasall right! Yet 
here I was, wandering round Wall Street! 

It was almost with relief—a sensation of needed vindi- 
cation—that I found myself being warmly shaken by the 
hand by Arthur Pulham, a stockbrokering friend of mine 
with offices on the ground floor of a Broad Street building. 
He is a big, husky chap, about forty-three years old, with 
pink cheeks, weighs nearly two hundred pounds, and has 
shoulders like Samson’s. He spends his summers sailing 
aracing yacht on Narragansett Bay and always goes tarpon 
fishing in the spring—a crank about outdoor life, with a 
keen sense of the value of money, who, in spite of a curious 
pantheistic materialism, had a lot of good points and 
whom I could count on when in trouble as a friend. 

“Well! Well! Jack!’ he cried heartily. ‘‘You back! 
Iam glad to see you! Tell me all about yourself! How is 
Helen? And the boy? Oh, of course, he’d be with the 
colors! Great luck for the lad, eh? Wish I was his age! 
Come round to the office and smoke a cigar?” 

I was glad to see him and, having nothing to do, followed 
him into the customers’ room, which was filled with a 
heterogeneous crowd lounging in chairs in front of a quo- 
tation board. The market was active and depressed, and 
prices were changing with great rapidity. Pulham pushed 
me into his private office and pulled to the door. Then he 
shoved toward me a box of expensive cigars, helped him- 
self to one, lighted it and leaned back comfortably in his 
armchair. Behind him, on the wall, was a poster which 
said: ‘‘ Will you be more tender with your dollars than our 
boys are with their lives?’’—or something like that. 

“Well, old man,” he repeated, “‘I sure am glad to see you 
once more! How do you find business?” 

“Tsn’t any,” I answered, smiling. ‘But, from the look 
of things outside there, you don’t seem to be troubled that 
way.” 

He took a satisfied pull on his cigar. 

“No,” he said; “business is pretty good! Pretty, 
pretty good!’”’ He leaned toward me confidentially. ‘You 
see,’’ he imparted to me with a tremor of egotism that he 
could not conceal, “‘I doped this all out nearly two years 
ago. In the first place, all my people got in on the War 
Babies—Bethlehem Steel, Crucible, General Motors, 
and so on; and then I had a hunch that, whether the 
war lasted much longer or not, there would be some 
bad times, and I told everybody to sell. In a word, 
we were bears when war was declared, and we’ve 
been bears ever since. A fellow can’t lose in this 
market; all he’s got to do is to sell a few 

thousand short with his eyes shut— 
thatis, if he has a littlereal courage.” 
“A little real courage!” I half 
murmured. 
Was it the cigar smoke that made 
me feel queer? Pulham didn’t notice. 
“Tt’s the only sure way to make 
money,” he continued. ‘Business 


conditions are terrible! The railroads are in a shocking 
state! It’s criminal, the way the Commission is treating 
’em. It’s bound to mean government ownership sooner or 
later. It’s a safe bet to sell this market from now on.” 

“But all business isn’t so bad, is it?’’ I inquired, more 
to make conversation than anything else. 

“T should say not! The money some fellows have made 
is enough to make you sick—positively sick! I know one 
who has made twenty million since August, 1914.” 

“Twenty million!” 

“Tw-en-ty! Count ’em! Any number of fellows have 
just coined it; all luck, of course—just happened to be in 
the right thing—chemicals, rubber, machinery, munitions. 
There’s a chap upstairs who was doing business in 1914 
with one room and an office boy. Now he has the whole 
floor—twenty-two offices. Literal truth! Some expansion— 
what?” 

“Where is Dixon?” I asked, looking through the office 
door of the adjoining office. 

“Dixon? Left us. Gone across to France in the Red 
Cross.” 

“That’s fine!”’ said I warmly. 

“Yes—fine!’’ he echoed. “Splendid, isn’t it, the way 
the fellows are volunteering? Everybody’s doing some- 
thing, you know! Even those who can’t find a job in 
Washington are doing their bit right here at home, one way 
or another—Liberty Loan, Y. M..C. A., Red Cross or 
something. I’d give my eyes to go across if only I was the 
right age. But they don’t want us old fellows on the other 
side.” 

“T suppose you could go to Plattsburg and get an officer’s 
commission, couldn’t you?” I hazarded. 

“Oh, possibly,” he acceded with a slight frown; “but 
there’s the family! You can’t go and leave a wife and five 
children—now can you? Besides,’ he hurried on without 
giving me a chance to reply, “‘I’ve tried my best to get a 
job where what ability I have can be utilized; but I can’t 
find a place, to save my life. I’ve tried the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, and written to Hoover; but 
all any of ’em can offer me is some clerical work that an 
office boy could do. Now if they’d put me on a com- 
mission ——’”’ 

I held my peace. 

“You don’t know how hard I’ve worked to find a chance 
to do something—anything to help!”’ he protested with 
even more earnestness than the occasion seemed to demand. 

And then, over his desk, I noticed for the first time a 
picture of Uncle Sam, pointing an accusing finger and 
saying: I Want You! 

“No,” I admitted truthfully; ‘‘I don’t suppose I do.” 

As I strolled back to my own offices the sunlight seemed 
to be a shade less bright than earlier in the day. There was 
Hawkins—a leader of the bar—who had thrown up a 
career, and certainly not less than thirty thousand a year; 
and right across the street one of his best friends was 
making money hand over fist! 

I found that Lord had not yet returned, and as it was 
nearly lunchtime I called up John Sedgewick and asked 
whether my old lunch club was still going. He answered 
that it was, only there were now but nine members instead 
of fourteen as formerly, and they no longer took a private 
room, but sat at.a round table in the regular dining room 
of the Noonday Club. He was just going over, he said. 
Would I join him? 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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War Criticism 


ATURALLY people who conduct the war—here or 

abroad—want criticism pretty exclusively directed at 
the public. They want economy and organization for war 
urged upon individuals, and individual extravagance 
reprobated. They want criticism used in such a manner as 
to bring the greatest possible quantity of national resources 
into their hands. They are not so keen about criticism 
when it is directed at themselves. The general attitude was 
exemplified recently when a high official deprecated carp- 
ing at government expenditures. 

Of course a government at war must not practice meticu- 
lous economy. Time is usually much more important than 
money. When the house is afire it is silly to pause and 
reckon up the cost of cutting a hole through the roof. 

But from every angle the efficiency of the nation will be 
measured by the efficiency of the Government—the agency 
through which the nation acts. In a war that supremely 
tests national resources, and whose outcome may depend 
upon using every ounce of resources to the best advantage, 
carping at avoidable government extravagance is even 
more to the point than carping at individual extravagance. 

Real economy is not a question of measuring money 
against time, but of making the best use of both. If five 
per cent can be saved on a ship without retarding con- 
struction, that means twenty-one ships at the end of the 
year instead of twenty. 

As the President said in his annual message, the method 
by which money is appropriated at Washington makes 
extravagance inevitable. Every intelligent student of the 
subject for the last dozen years has said the same thing. 
Appropriating is all done piecemeal and at haphazard. 
There is nowhere any central authority to consider and 
edit appropriations as a whole. Nowhere is there any real 
responsibility for government expenditures lodged. 

Our mail and our conversation with initiates keep 
reminding us that this situation really cannot be remedied; 
that the House of Representatives will not even go so far 
as to refer all appropriation bills to one committee— 
because there is too much jealousy and too many congress- 
men want a finger in the pie; that the best we can possibly 
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do is to have a more or less shadowy advisory committee 
superimposed on the present heterogeneous structure. As 
for anything resembling a genuine budget system, all 
experts agree that it is utterly out of the question. Con- 
gress’ jealousies and vanities make it impossible. 

This inevitably means that Congress’ jealousies and 
vanities are going to cost the country some hundreds of 
millions in the next six months. The experts may be right, 
for the time being; but criticism will not be discouraged. 
A rational method of handling appropriations is coming. 


Hand to Mouth 


HE whole -world is short of food, fuel, iron, copper, 
leather, woolen goods, cotton, and some of the most 
useful chemicals. 

Even in the United States, three thousand miles from 
war’s ravages and with no diminution of productive labor 
power up to last autumn, we are living from hand to mouth 
as to most of the necessaries of life mentioned above. A 
temporary check upon distribution brings famine in sight. 

The last census reported thirty-eight million men, women 
and children gainfully employed in the United States, 
that many producers of all sorts. Counting the men under 
arms and those engaged in making guns and ammunition, 
not less than three times that number—the best labor in 
the world—have been absolutely idle, so far as useful pro- 
duction is concerned, for more than three years. Of course 
surplus stocks have been used up. The world over, living 
is hand to mouth. 

There will be no improvement until peace comes, and 
the pressure is greater in Austria-Hungary and Germany 
than anywhere else. Wasting anything now means imme- 
diate want somewhere. 


Secession 


HE postal provisions of the War Revenue Act were 

smuggled in at the last moment in secret conference. 
When the bill was under open debate less drastic provi- 
sions had been stricken out of it. When Chairman Kitchin 
inserted these provisions in conference he knew, of course, 
that there would be practically no opportunity to debate 
them. Congress had been working at the bill six months. 
It was tired, impatient, anxious to adjourn. The practical 
question was whether it should accept the bill substantially 
as the conference committee reported it, or open up the 
whole business anew and indefinitely postpone adjourn- 
ment. As Mr. Kitchin no doubt calculated, it accepted the 
bill, including the postal provisions, though there is good 
ground for saying that if those provisions had come up for 
fair consideration a decisive majority of both houses would 
have rejected them. 

The effect of these provisions is to destroy national 
periodicals. It is rather difficult to believe that was not the 
intention. 

To publications with wide circulation the provisions 
virtually say: ‘“‘You may circulate as far as you please, 
only you must’ cut out advertisements or charge remote 
subscribers three times as much as you charge those near 
by.”’ Which is like saying to a grocer: ‘“‘Continue in busi- 
ness as long as you like; only you must lock the front door 
and charge every third customer three times as much as 
you charge the other two.” For the great majority of 
widely circulated publications this is not revenue-paying 
or taxation. It is simply prohibition. 

Long postal hauls cost more than short ones. Therefore, 
let us enact that the Congressional Record, the bulletins of 
the Department of Agriculture, the reports of the Census 
Bureau, and all other government publications, shall not 
circulate west of the Mississippi River. To that proposi- 
tion Mr. Kitchin would say: “‘ Why, you are inaugurating 
secession! You are trying to put those people out of the 
United States!” 

But out of every thousand persons whose daily thinking 
is affected by widely circulated private publications, not 
more than one ever sees a government publication. 


Losing Time 


MERICA’S supreme war aim is a world organization to 

insure lasting peace. At various times spokesmen for 

all the Allies have accepted that aim. Undoubtedly the 

people of the allied nations desire it. Neutrals are ready 
for it. 

There is no reason why all steps toward such a world 
organization should await the end of the war. There are 
weighty reasons why the necessary preliminary steps 
should be taken at once. 

That war aim remains merely a sketch—an indefinite 
intention. To give it a tangible outline and a visible body 
would heighten its appeal. We believe the moral effect 
throughout the non-Teuton world would be much the 
same as when mariners, adrift on a sea for which they have 
no chart, discern a shore line ahead. 

A closer organization of the enemies of Germany is desir- 
able for strictly military purposes, and every other day 
shows the desirability of a more comprehensive working 
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agreement between them and the neutral states. Outlining 
a League of Nations would help to accomplish both ends. 

Russia has broken away and is. undoubtedly moving to 
separate peace; which will practically leave her detached— 
a stake for which either side may play. There is all too 
much evidence that merely beating Germany is a war aim 
in which the Russian people are no longer interested. 
Nothing else would be so decisive in attaching them to the 
Allies. as proof in some concrete form that the enemies of 
Germany are fighting for an international arrangement to 
insure peace. 

Definite steps toward a League of Nations need not at 
all divert attention and energy from the prosecution of the 
war. By visualizing the supreme war aim such steps would 
bring even higher resolution to continue the war until 
Germany, too, becomes an acceptable candidate for the 
league. The spectacle of the non-Teutonic world defi- 
nitely moving toward permanent international organization 
might be expected to have a deep effect upon the German 
people. 


Wanted: A Railroad Policy 


ONGRESS at the last session appropriated one billion 

forty million-and-odd dollars for shipping. Everybody 
knows it must be spent under conditions involving a good 
deal of extravagance. Nobody objects, because the vital 
need of more ships is recognized. 

Ships are only the last link in the chain. Nearly every- 
thing they carry must first be brought to the docks by rail. 
Everybody knows how inadequate the land link is. The 
Fuel Administration wants more cars for coal. Hoover 
wants more cars for foodstuffs. Every industry and every 
town is crying for cars. At a hundred important points the 
country’s output is retarded because the railroads are 
congested with traffic. 

For five years it has been known to everybody who cared 
to inform himself that the railroads were not increasing 
their facilities as they should to keep abreast of normal 
expansion in the country’s business. The chief reason was 
that Federal and state authorities seemed minded to keep 
railroad revenues down to the lowest livable level and so 
brought railroad credit under suspicion. 

Without war, that would have been an unprofitable 
policy. With war, it is costing the country heavily. For 
more than five years we have had no real railroad policy. 
We have had Federal control, and conflicting state control. 
We have regulated rates, but never accepted the logical 
consequence by frankly permitting railroads to co6perate— 
logical because the only reason for insisting upon competi- 
tion is to prevent an overcharge to the public, and rate 
regulation prevents an overcharge. We have regulated 
rates on the general principle that in no particular case 
should the roads have more than enough to live on, but 
with no assurance that in all cases they should have 
enough to live on. Naturally railroad securities fell under 
suspicion. 

We need a railroad policy—a real policy. There are only 
two finally possible ones: Government ownership, or 
private ownership with regulation and control lodged ex- 
clusively in the Federal Government, and so constructively 
exercised that the railroads can assuredly bid for capital 
in competition with other applicants. 


Another Preparedness 


BOUT the time the Senate passed the Webb Bill per- 
mitting combinations of manufacturers for export 
trade, belated news from Germany told of action by the 
government compelling the boot-and-shoe industry to 
form what we call a trust. 

The number of factories was reduced, those that could 
produce least economically, it appears, being bought out 
and shut down, while the others were put into a syndicate 
so as to operate as a unit. Substantially it was what our 
trust promoters used to do, and the operation would sound 
thoroughly familiar to American ears if the name of J. P. 
Morgan or Judge Moore were substituted for that of the 
Kaiser. Germany seems to have gone further, however; 
for the consolidation appears to have extended even to 
dealers in boots and shoes. 

Just why the boot-and-shoe manufacturers did not com- 
bine voluntarily—when the German Government, far from 
discouraging such action, has always encouraged it—is not 
explained by the advices at hand. Evidently they did not, 
however, and the government forced them to do so. ‘ 

There is other evidence that, behind the war screen, 
Germany is steadily extending a policy of industrial and 
business consolidation. At one time we hear that a blast 
furnace syndicate has renewed its articles of combination 
for a long term; at another, that there is some difficulty 
about renewal of a steel-works combination; but no one 
expects the government will permit it to be dissolved. 
Unquestionably Germany is preparing for the contest of 
peace by restricting and eliminating competition on every 
hand. She proposes that German industry shall compete 
with the world, but that it shall lose no energy by com- 
peting within itself. 
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ITALIAN CORRESPONDENTS’ HEADQUARTERS, 
October 18, 1917. 
HE Italian Army, last to admit foreign correspond- 
AR ents to its lines, has now perhaps the most smoothly 
working press system of all. It seemed to me that I 
had scarcely arrived at the beginning of my ten days’ per- 
mission to the Front before I was installed in a fast motor, 
with an escorting officer and two others of my kind, and 
was running at breakneck speed for a visit to the Bainsizza 
Plateau, and—if fortune and the course of battle favored— 
to the Italian positions about Monte San Gabriele. This 
was the territory captured by the Italians in their last 
gigantic effort of August, the greatest single victory won 
on the Fronts of the Western Allies since the Battle of the 
Marne. 

To-night, as I sit scratching off these notes on the rick- 
ety table of a very dark little hotel room, I am in the state 
of embarrassment common to all who try to write about 
the war. I have seen enough to-day, as one does every day 
at the Front, to write whole volumes. It is hard to express 
it all in a few hundred words. The psychology of war is a 
kind of intoxication, a huge intensification of life. Some 
of its moments produce on the mind and the senses an 
effect more poignant and permanent than those of years 
of peace. 

My impressions may edit themselves in time, retaining 
only the really significant scenes and incidents; but 
to-night I am mainly struck with my memories of war 
revisited; for a year ago last April I saw the hinterland of 
this country at a time when it was still a field of desperate 
and continual battle. And to-day I was struck especially 
with its grotesque and queer 
transformations. 

First, there was a little town, 
still unscarred by shells at that : 
period, where we passed the 
night last year before trying to 
get into the house at Zagora. It 
was headquarters then, and a 
general in command of artillery 
had been kind enough to give us 
a bed. He warned us at the time 
that we might be wakened by 
a ‘“whizbang”’; for, though the 
town had not been shelled as yet, 
we were within easy range of the 
enemy guns, and military works 
on one side had been suffering of 
late. As for the town, it was a. 
little hill village, like a thousand ® 
others in Northern Italy, and yet 
with its own individuality. Its 
three or four narrow streets cen- 
tered about an old Renaissance ; 
church and a tall slender cam-” 
panile. On the little public square © 
stood an old four-pillared shrine. 
of some pagan god, an inherit” 
ance from Roman times, now * 
reduced to the condition of a cap-* 
stone for the drinking fountain. ° 
On one border of the village waa 
a wide and pleasant chateau, its 
outer walls gayly decorated, Ve- 
netian fashion, with flowery 
wreaths and cupids. 


The Carso in Autumn 


HE town, at first sight, seemed 

tostand as remembered it, in- 
tact, untouched. Only after sev- 
eral minutes did I begin to perceive 
the new stone. Everywhere, in 
the gray spaces of walls that had 
been white when the builders 
worked on them, centuries agog 
there was the gleam of whit 
patchwork. The painted chateau’ 
proved best of all what had hap- 
pened. The great irregular 
patches of white crossed the run- 
ning decoration of flowers and 
cupids, and broke it. There had 
been time and spare energy for 
rebuilding, but none for decora- 
tion. 

This town, in short, had been 
clear through the cycle of war. 
Intact when I saw it in April, 
1916, it had been heavily bom- 
barded afterward and had half 
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The Steep Stopes of the Alps Have Proved No Obstacle to 


Placed Guns on the Most Inaccessible Cliffs and Cleverly Camouflaged Them 


crumbled under the shells. 
1917, the Italians swept on across the ranges dominating 


In May and again in August, 


the town and relieved it from artillery fire. The canny 
home-loving Italian natives—Italian still, though for cen- 
turies the town had been under Austrian dominion—had 
immediately set about rebuilding, with the help of sol- 
diers quartered upon them. Conservative to their finger 
tips, they had rebuilt exactly and mathematically on the 
old lines. As we swept on toward one of the toughest and 
most cruel aspects of this war, it seemed to me that I had 
been touched by a little breath of the coming peace. 

So we motored on over a wooded range, rusty with the dull 
browns and yellows that autumn brings to Europe; they 
do not know, in these lands, any violent autumn tints like 
ours. I had seen this range last in its tender spring dress; 
but it had undergone a greater transformation than that. 
Where it had been before an untrodden wood, it was now 
a world of intense military activity and of rude temporary 
buildings. Everywhere, too, it was creased with new mili- 
tary roads—those wonderful roads at which the Italian 
engineers are so clever. 

Here I must touch briefly on geography. We were going 
north of the key town of Gorizia, into the foothills of the 
Alps. They are called foothills, but in the East of the 
United States they would be called mountains; they are 
fully as high as the Catskills or as Mount Tamalpais, which 
hangs over San Francisco. On the other side of Gorizia, 
stretching to the sea, lies the hill desert of the Carso—a red 
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barren soil, in which nothing grows except a few stunted 

scrubs. That unpromising soil is spotted everywhere 

with great outcroppings of rock, red or white, and 
studded with dolinas, which are regular flat-bottomed 
holes, like the craters of the moon. 

The Carso is supposed to end at the fertile valley in 
which stands the troubled city of Gorizia. As a matter of 
fact, when, on the other side of this town, the terrain 
sweeps up into the Alpine foothills, this barren formation 
persists. In places the lower Julian Alps are sweet with 
chestnut woods and underbrush; but the plateaus and 
many of the slopes partake of the character of the Carso. 


The New Landscape Made by War 


E CROSSED the summits of the nearest range; we 
were looking, from a height of perhaps two thousand 
feet, on to the gorge of the Isonzo. When I saw it before, in 
the early spring of 1916, it was of a clear opalesque blue, in 
spite of the early rains. Now it rolled muddy and opaque, 
like one of our Western rivers when the placer diggers have 
been at work. Indeed, the landscape was transformed 
since the time when the lines rested at Zagora, low down 
on that slope, and when Plava, on the other side of the 
river, was the opening to the communication trenches. In 
those days the grotesque scars of war showed only on the 
slope below Zagora, in a maze of yellow ditches and walls 
and back trenches. “a 
Now the whole landscape was so scarred. New roads 
ran everywhere. They were alive that morning with 
transports crawling through a light, cold autumn rain: 
Everywhere—not going too 
closely into details—hut settle- 
ments, banked with yellow earth 
‘or with sandbags, broke the 
green of the hills. The forest had 
disappeared in great bald patches, 
Piled everywhere were military 
materials. It looked not like 
war—except for the uniforms— 
but like the preliminaries to such 
a great engineering job as the 
Panama Canal or the Assuan 
Dam. And, indeed, it looks what 
it is. The Italian campaign in 
the mountains is the greatest 
engineering job ever undertaken 
by man. 

When I visited this field be- 
fore I came to see the famous 
house at Zagora, a military posi- 
tion long unique on any Front. 
For at Zagora, on the first abrupt 
slope of Monte Cucco, the lines 
locked after the stubborn battle 
of November, 1915. The Italians 
had crossed the Isonzo at this. 
point and were trying to foree 
their way up Monte Cucco. 

In a stone farmhouse. on the 
outskirts of the village they. were 
definitely checked. As things 
settled down the Italians found 
themselves literally in the back 
rooms of the house—the Austri- 
ans in the front rooms; the Ital- 
iansin the kitchen—the Austrians 
in the coal cellar; the Italians in 
the spare back bedroom—the 
Austrians in the dining room. On 
that spring morning last year we 
sneaked in at dawn for the chance 
to put our hands on a wall only 
a foot away from the enemy, and 
to crawl down a trench line where, 
through the loopholes, you could 
see the walls of the enemy 
trenches rising in your face only 
ten yards away. 

That morning, too, we were 
caught under a bombardment 
for our pains, and forced to stay 
nearly all day. The ‘situation 
had rested so for nearly six months 
when I visited the famous house; 
it seemed incredible thatit should 
exist much longer. As a matter 
of fact, it did exist for thirteen 
months more—until the attack 
of last May, which, outflanked 
and. took the Austrian’ positions 
on Monte Cucco and forced the 
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enemy back over the mountain. Fora year and a half men 
crawled and whispered through the broken walls of that 
house, chucking or dodging grenades, engaged simply in 
the business of killing. It was never shelled; neither side 
could do that without the risk of killing its own men. But 
it crumbled under the constant vicious little explosions of 
the grenades, until in the day of Italian victory it stood as 
it does now—a foundation with two fragments of saw- 
edged windowless wall rising brown against the hillside. 
The rains have washed away the stains of battle; when I 
saw it last it was black with burned powder. 

I could not quite understand then why neither side blew 
up this house or attacked to relieve the position. I under- 
stood to-day, having a chance to look about. The house— 
two stories on one side and three on the other—occupied 
an abrupt hill slope. But on the Austrian side a flat little 
piece of hill plateau formed its front yard and kitchen 
garden. Had the Italians broken through into that field 
they would have been slaughtered like lambs by the 
Austrian machine guns bristling from the reserve lines. On 
the other hand, had the Austrians broken through they 
would have come out on the abrupt hill slope controlled 
by hundreds of machine guns from the Italian positions on 
the mountains across the river. Only a great general 
attack, like the one that came last May, could ever have 
relieved it. There it stands, still unrepaired, a monument 
of an episode unique in the history of wars. 


When the Italians Advanced 


E CROSSED the river at Plava, where still stood the 

wrecks of pontoons by which we crossed before—there 
is a real bridge now. To Canale we traveled for three miles 
literally over the old Austrian front-line positions, for in all 
the early stages of the war—in fact, until the great surprise 
attack of August—the river itself had been No Man’s 
Land; the trenches of either side ran level with its banks. 
Much has been talked in Europe about the rush of tourists, 
after this war, to witness the trench lines of the battle- 
fields. As a matter of fact, there will be little to see. A 
trench is only a deep ditch; it takes constant work to 
maintain it against the attrition of Nature. Everywhere 
these ditches, even where they had been wattled with wil- 
low branches, were fillingup orfallingin. Grass wasspringing 
on their parapets and late autumn flowers were blooming. 
A road, bordered regularly with trees, had evidently run 
on this side of the river bank. These trees had been scarred, 
stripped of their branches and broken here and there by 
two years of constant firing. 

Yet with the autumn rains their foliage had freshened 
before its fall; they looked no more ragged than thousands 
of trees clipped for firewood that one sees along the Euro- 
pean roads in peacetime. I observed the same thing in the 
old trenches near 
Soissons, abandoned 


The Twelve-Day Road, the Italians call it; though for 
most of the distance it had to be blasted out of the hard 
Alpine sandstone and gneiss, the job took exactly twelve 
days from the arrival of the working parties to its perfect 
completion. So we climbed, the guns, which we had been 
hearing all the morning, growing more and more distinct— 
climbed until we shot about the corner of a cliff and came 
out in sight of the Bainsizza Plateau. 

What a terrain! For monotonous barrenness it resem- 
bled the Carso. It rolled away, a monochrome of reddish 
brown, rumpled here and there by little ranges of hills. 
Even the foliage of the few desert shrubs, touched with 
autumn, had taken on the prevailing color. Only the white 
rocks broke the monotony. These rose in ridges and 
patches, making the landscape appear as though snow had 
fallen and was half melted. We shot into sight of a hill 
village, half destroyed like the rest. Across the road lay a 
field where soil had settled into a hollow of the rocks; there 
stood rows of cornstalks, stripped of their ears. 

“The Austrians did not destroy that crop!” I remarked. 
‘c Why?” 

““We came on too fast,” said our escorting captain. “It 
was a surprise, you know. We were streaming over this 
part of the plateau before they knew we had started. The 
women and children took to the hills. We rounded them 
up afterward and sent four hundred of them back to the 
safety zone. For days after the attack small knots of 
Austrians were wandering round the plateau or the forest, 
trying to find a chance to give themselves up.” 

This was the last sign of permanent human habitation; 
the rest were dugouts or huts wedged in between rocks and 
sandbagged. But always the roads were perfect. We came, 
in the end, to the rear of a low hill range that closes the 
plateau on the Austrian side. Beyond this range, half or 
three-quarters of a mile away, lay our trenches. Guns 
were going behind us; sometimes, if you were watching, 
you could see just after an explosion a slight puff of mist 
overlying a clump of rocks, but of the gun you could see 
nothing, so cleverly was it camouflaged. 

We pulled up finally before the dugouts of an advanced 
dressing station to talk things over with a fine stalwart 
Milanese surgeon in charge. The night before had brought 
an adventure, he said. He was operating on an emergency 
case in that board-and-corrugated-iron building there 
when the Austrians began shelling them with shrapnel. 
He pointed out the little ragged holes in the roof where the 
bullets had pattered about him as he clipped and tied. It 
was a case of life and death; so he had kept right on. In the 
morning the wounded man had gone back by ambulance. 
“And, except for complications, he will get well too!”’ said 
the surgeon. “‘But they won’t get me to-night, for we 
have just finished our little playhouse over there.”’ He led 
us to the gaping mouth of a tunnel in the rock. We pushed 


by the Germans 
early last spring. 
Nature will not be 
denied; and ex- 
cept for places like 
the Somme Battle- 
field, where the 
soil has been chem- 
ically transformed 
by the constant 
shell explosions, she 
is fast healing the 
wounds of the earth. 

Canale, which 
must have been a 
beautiful river town 
before it became a 
point of support in 
a trench line, looked 
so much like all 
those. war-battered 
towns, which every- 
one has seen in the 
cinema, that I shall 
not stop to describe 
it. From Canale, 
Cadorna began last 
August the first 
movement of his 
surprising attack, 
which relieved all 
themountainsabove 
us and took the 
Bainsizza Plateau. 

And now we were 
climbing on a per- 
fect road, metaled 
and graded at its in- 
numerable hairpin 
turns, which we 
could see winding 
above us to the 
mountain summit. 
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on for forty or fifty feet to a chamber where the tunnel 
widened. We were in an operating room, complete even to 
the X-ray apparatus! And as we emerged we saw we had 
another case. Down the road came four soldiers with the 
Red Cross brassard on their arms. Shoulder-high they 
carried a stretcher made from interwoven willow branches. 
From a heap of gray blankets peered the face of the 
wounded man; he looked, as the wounded generally do, 
not especially agonized, but just dazed and a little un- 
comfortable. 

We ran our machine into the protection of a hill after 
that and made a basket lunch. Our trenches were on the 
other slope of the hill, half a mile or so away, and now and 
then a shell from our guns or the enemy’s whistled over- 
head. And we chatted of things personal, including the 
failings of absent fellow men; but scarcely a word about 
the war. 

We had to make a quick run past a dangerous corner as 
we came away; on this point the Austrians, who must have 
suspected the presence of aroad, could bring fire to bear from 
two directions at once. We had scarcely passed it, in fact, 
before the slight, dull, but yet sinister, sound of a shrapnel 
burst caused us to crane our necks and observe, a hundred 
feet back, a pretty smoke cloud trailing down toward 
earth. Now we were skirting a hill; the full glory of the 
Isonzo Gorge showed below us; but I shall omit descrip- 
tion until I come to the point where, having abandoned 
the machine and taken to our legs, we found ourselves on 
the ruined crest of Monte Santo. 


Over the Crest of Monte Santo 


T IS called a mountain; to-night I think of it more as a 

crag, so steep is it, except for one side, up which, through 
innumerable military works, we had wormed our machine. 
On the very summit once stood a convent. You could see 
that it had been built of stone, because some of the frag- 
ments showed that they had been shaped by the quarry- 
man’s saw; but you could tell neither its old shape nor 
its dimensions. 

Jeffries, of our party, had visited this summit a short 
time after the battle, when the slopes were still dotted with 
the unburied dead. Poking about among the ruin that 
day, he had discovered a child’s toy automobile—a relic, 
after two years of war, from the days when this ruin 
harbored nuns and children. Jeffries was poking round 
again when I was hailed in a perfect cockney accent by a 
little soldier in very rusty olive-gray and a trench helmet. 

“Are you the Dyly Myle man?”’ he asked, his animated 
Italian expression contrasting queerly with his accent. I 
indicated Jeffries as the anointed representative of the 
Daily Mail; and the soldier, who, it appeared, was a con- 
stant reader, addressed him in terms that brought the 
blushes to his cheek. 
He was a performer 
at the London Hip- 
podrome, the soldier 
told us—an acrobat. 
Also he had married 
an English actress. 
He dived into the 
depths of his bat- 
tered uniform, and 
brought out her pho- 
tograph in a frame, 
to prove his asser- 
tion that she was a 
beauty. Having, it 
appeared, nothing 
special to do at the 
moment, he joined 
the party and was 
with us most of the 
way over Monte 
Santo. 

Yes, the visible 
dead were buried; 
but there were other 
dead still there, as - 
the sense of smell 
told from time to 
time. For the earth 
below us was a 
honeycomb of cay- 
erns, where Italian 
and Austrian lay 
festering side by 
side. It was these 
caverns, more than 
the nature of the 
hill itself, which 
made the taking of 
Monte Santo so 
difficult. Two com- 
panies of Italian Ar- 
diti stormed that 
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Ain Italian Outpost on the Isonzo Front 
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“On the tick and piping hot— 
hat’s the way to eat it! 

Soup that goes right to the spot! 

Where's the feast to beat it?”’ 
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e . 33 
in time. 


Ready in three minutes! 
And minutes are precious when you are tired and hungry. 
“Nine-tenths of wisdom,” they say, “is in being wise 
It is something the same with soup. A large 
proportion of the benefit you get from it is in having it 


on time—and hot! 
es notice the smile that breaks out all over Dad’s weary face when he 
catches the first fragrant steaming whiff from 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It is not only all that a soup ought to be, 
but you can have it at three minutes’ notice 
any time. 

Fresh-flavored delicious vegetables— 


choice white potatoes, sweet potatoes, . ruta- 


bagas and carrots—daintily diced, baby lima 
beans, small peas, tender corn, juicy okra, fine 
tomatoes, cabbage, celery and parsley, a little 


And it is all cooked and prepared—ready for your table. 
Simply add hot water, bring to a boil and serve it hot. 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Clam Chowder 
Beef Consommé 
Bouillon : Julienne 
Celery Mock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 


12c a can 


delicate leek and onion and sweet red peppers. 
Added to this plenty of barley, rice and 
“alphabet macaroni’’— all blended in a nour- 
ishing stock which we make from good se- 
lected beef. Isn’t that a dainty dish to set 
before King Hubby when he comes home 
tired, hungry and im- 
patient? . 


Pea 

Pepper Pot 
Printanier 

Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli- Tomato 
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The “Yale” trade-mark 
is part of the product 


The trade-mark “Yale” is the 
evidence and proof in the case: 
| evidence that your money has 
bought the quality you want; 
proof that you will get the service 
you have a right to expect. 


And every “Yale” product has 
that trade-mark on it—from the 
simplest of inexpensive drawer 
locks, to padlocks, night latches, 
door closers, chain hoists, or the 
finest of exclusive builders’ hard- 
ware. It is put on Yale products 
to protect you when buying—as a 
visible guarantee of the company 
who made it. 


That trade-mark “Yale” is as 
much a part of the product as 
the perfect mechanism and endur- 
ing metal. It can’t be a “Yale” 
product unless it bears the trade- 
mark “Yale.” 


A fact well worth remembering, 
as your hardware dealer will tell 
you, 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 East 40th St., New York 
Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 


Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ontario 
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crest in the beginning; they had secured it 
to all appearance; they had even sent back 
prisoners, when—they vanished, and the 
Austrians were back. The enemy had 
simply disappeared into the caverns, popped 
out at the proper moments, and made cap- 
tives of their captors. It took wave after 
wave of assault troops to secure that sum- 
mit and to make the caverns untenable. 

Then a peep through a camouflage 
screen—a view that told us what this posi- 
tion was all about. On our right, far be- 
low, ran the Isonzo. Across, a twin height 
to ours, was Monte Sabotino. Monte 
Santo, as we approached it, had shown 
yellow-brown; the hot breath of battle had 
stripped it of trees and of most small vege- 
tation. But Sabotino had been taken more 
than a year before, and a green-brown au- 
tumn forest still clothed it. Its precipitous 
sides were banging, banging, banging with 
concealed heavy artillery. 

Before us, less than a mile away, was a 
perfectly bald cone-shaped mountain, only 
one ragged dead tree near the summit show- 
ing that it had once been clothed with a 
forest. That was San Gabriele, now the 
chief obstacle to Italian advance in this 
region. Honeycombed with caverns, as 
Monte Santo was, the summit where the 
dead tree stands sentinel is a No Man’s 
Land. Neither side has been able to hold 
it. The opposing trenches run together up 
its slopes, widen out to curve round each 
side of the summit, and come together on 
the other side. 

On the right ran that gracious valley, 
now overlaid with golden mist, wherestands 
Gorizia. Gorizia looked white, beautiful 
and inviting; distance had blotted out her 
ugly stains of war. Before the city, and 
hiding a little the farther view of the valley, 
lay a cluster of tawny barren hills. That is 
the range of San Marco, held by the Aus- 
trians. Take it, and the Italians have an 
open pass into Austria. But San Gabriele 
commands San Marco; hence the struggle 
which has been going on since August 
about that barren cone crowned by its one 
dead tree. Farther on stretched the whole 
red range of the Carso; and finally, a glint 
in the Nile-green mists of that misty after- 
noon, the Adriatic, right wing of the great 
European battle line. On the Italian Front 
alone can one see the whole scheme of 
battle. 

I realized that fact again a few minutes 
later. We had crawled behind a camou- 
flage screen about the more precipitous 
slope of the mountain, for a nearer look at 
our own front trenches and the Austrian 
position. Our path took us through a wil- 
derness of military works, not to be de- 
scribed here, past the yawning mouths of 
the old Austrian caverns, past soldiers on 
guard with the keenly alert expression of 
battle—for here it is always a battle, more 
or less intense. Shrapnel was breaking all 
the time along the mountain slope below 
us; now and then, through the screen, you 
could observe the yellow puff of a prema- 
ture burst. The soldiers told us, reassur- 
ingly, that it was only a matter of time 
before the Austrians raised their range 
to sweep our present position. We came 
at last to a dugout, where an officer, who 
looked, in his knit and wound winter cap, 
like an especially handsome Sikh of North- 
ern India, led us to a peeping place. 


The Bowl in the Hills 


We were above a bowl-like plateau in the 
hills—so’far and directly above it that I felt 


I could have thrown a baseball onto the 


roofs of the town below. It was a little, 
huddled, stone hill town, not especially 
battered, but deserted. The plateau be- 
hind it was threaded with roads. Before us 
loomed San Gabriele, the double trench 
line, yellow amid the brown, trailing down 
it to the slopes of a little valley, where it 
was lost from sight. The landseape looked 
barren, deserted, lunar, and nothing more; 
of the thousands and thousands of men 
who inhabited those hills and that plateau, 
there was not a glimpse. 

Then things began to happen which 
showed that this was not a desert, but a 
battlefield. -Here and there an electric 
spark twinkled an instant before the vi- 
sion—the flash of a gun. Along one of the 
roads black puffs began rhythmically to 
burst and settle. We were trying to trace 
the Austrian trench line, at a spot where it 
seemed obscure, when it was outlined for 
us by one—two—three—four bursts of 
white smoke, shot with black—the Italians 
wereshelling. Monte Sabotino was shooting 


_gorges by teleferica. 
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harder than ever; three-inch field guns, with 
their vicious little snap, opened from some 
point below us; the spitting hum of a mi- 
trailleuse joined in. 

The day was getting so warm that it 
was prudent to retire, I thought. The 
captain must have thought so, too, for he 
started us back. But not before I had my 
own reunion. A tall, stalwart fellow, in the 
uniform of a lieutenant of a machine-gun 
company, hailed me in United States Eng- 
lish. ‘‘Where do you live?” he asked. 
“New York—when I’m at home,”’ said I. 
“So do I,” he said; ‘‘or did. I was taking 
a course in a business college when I came 
over here to this war. Say, who won the 
World’s Series?’’ Unfortunately I had but 
imperfect reports on that great sporting 
event and could only tell him that, at last 
accounts, it stood two-all. 

And then—we missed our Englishman. 
The fourth member of the party, he repre- 
sented the Foreign Office. He is a man of 
wit and parts—a novelist, a garden expert, 
a searcher of this earth for botanical speci- 
mens; the war, in fact, called him home 
from somewhere on the boundaries of 
Thibet. We had just scurried fast round a 
corner, where we were a little uncertain of 
the camouflage, when we noticed he was 
not among us. The captain muttered 
something about wishing they would not 
loiter in dangerous places. It occurred to 
us, too, that he might have been picked by 
asniper; so there was nothing to do but go 
back for him. 


Digging Bulbs Under Fire 


We came round a corner of rock and 
caught sight of him. On the hillside was 
one of the patches of ground the shells had 
spared; it grew a few sickly herbs. Reach- 
ing up, flat against the hillside, he was 
digging with a garden trowel,which, I under- 
stand, he always carries in his pocket as 
another man carries a knife. We hailed 
him, and he faced us, the trowel in one hand 
and two bulbs in the other. 

“Cyclamen!”’ he exclaimed. “And jolly 
fine specimens too!” 

“Hurry along, Englishman,’ I said, ‘or 
you'll be a bulb and get planted, and have 
a chance to grow.” 

He gazed back over the harassed land- 

scape. 
“‘T haven’t the slightest idea where those 
shells are going,” he said, ‘‘which intensi- 
fies the confidence with which I view the 
situation.” 

So we scrambled and scurried back to 
that protected spot under the hill where the 
car waited. I can never conquer the feeling 
of relief with which I depart from a place 
like Monte Santo; but my relief is always 
tempered by shame when I think of the 
army I am leaving behind to endure it day 
after day and night after night. It seems a 
little like running away. 


ITALIAN HEADQUARTERS, October 23d. 


For three days the Englishman and I, 
under proper escort of an officer who knows 
this Front like his own bedroom, and driven 
in a fast, agile mountain-climbing car, have 
been ranging the Trentino. There has been 
no time for taking notes. When, after 
dark, we rolled into our quarters at Verona, 
we had just enough energy left to dine and 
tumble into bed; before daylight we were 
dressing and off again. Perhaps it is just 
as well. Through this delay I have got the 
geographical details all twisted up in my 
mind and shall not unload upon the reader 
a mass of names in a foreign language. In- 
stead, I shall confine myself to general 
observations and to a few scenes that stand 
out in the memory of a crowded three days. 

One main impression lingers of those 
three days, almost effacing any others: It 
is of the mighty, the unprecedented engi- 
neering work the Italians have performed in 
order to take and secure these mountains. 
I could wish that I had technical training 
as an engineer in order properly to convey 
what they have done. 

First and foremost cometheroads. There, 
‘one is tempted to grow epic. When I was 
with the army in the Alps about a year and 
a half ago, getting to most of the peaks— 
even the lower ones—involved much travel 
by mule up mere trails, much hard climb- 
ing,- much disagreeable swinging across 
Even in the higher 
Alps the visitor need do little of that work 
to-day. He goes almost to the summits by 
perfect mountain roads in a motor car. 
Last Sunday I wentso, from thesix-hundred- 
foot level almost to the six-thousand-foot 
level, up the slopes of a mountain so 
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precipitous that I grew giddy every time I 
looked down. 

These roads of necessity take the sharpest 
kind of hairpin turns. They are scientifi- 
cally banked at the corners; they are 
metaled; and usually at the most dangerous 
turns a stone wall or a row of deeply planted 
stone buttresses guard the inexpert chauf- 
feur from a tumble with his car into infin- 
ity. Hundreds and perhaps thousands of 
such roads have been driven during the 
process of securing the Alps. The direction 
has been in the hands of Italian engineers, 
mostly from the north; and I know a man 
high in that profession who has always 
maintained that the Northern Italian civil 
engineer is the best in the world. 

The labor, for the most part, has been 
performed by reservists;. though civilian 
workmen, too old for military service, are 
employed here and there; in fact, last Sat- 
urday I went up one perfect road which the 
Italians call the Chemin des Dames, or 
Ladies’ Road—a play on the name of the 
famous position over which the French and 
the Germans fought so long last summer. 
The work here was done by stout Italian 
peasant women; and I hereby assure my suf- 
fragette sisters that it is an excellent road. 

Indeed, the road-making organization 
has become so expert that Italy is consider- 
ing it in her after-the-war plans. The 
southern part of the peninsula is still suf- 
fering from the lack of really gaod highways. 
While that condition of affairs exists, it 
seems a pity to let such an organization go 
out of existence. Like all the other bellig- 
erent countries, Italy will surely have her 
struggle with unemployment during the 
period of readjustment. And certain of 
the great industrial men are suggesting to 
the Government that the organization shall 
remain intact untilit has provided Southern 
Italy with all the roads she needs. 

Concerning the more obviously military 
part of this great engineering job, I must 
write with more caution. In places it is 
startling and incredible. Coming to the 
abrupt rocky peak of a little mountain, I 
found myself facing a series of tunnels. A 
reservist lit a miner’s lantern and guided 
us through a dark rock passage. We came 
out finally by the breech of a gun. Day- 
light showed beyond its muzzle. I peeped 
out. I was looking down the face of a cliff, 
across the sweep of a deeply cleft valley lay 
the line of the Austrian trenches. 

Again we wound up a road toward a 
summit and came presently to a camou- 
flage screen, showing that we were within 
range of the enemy fire. In the corner 
formed by two mountain slopes, so placed 
that it had good protection, was an electric 
power house. The Austrian lines, I was 
told, were only a mile or so across the sum- 
mit. “That power plant,’ said our cap- 
tain, ‘‘not only furnishes light for the 
caverns up there, it sends the compressed 
air to drive two hundred drills!” 


Aerial Troliey Cars 


Everywhere, in.some places looking like 
spider web, ran the threads of the tele- 
fericas. That device of Italian warfare has 
been so often described that I need only 
give a reminder here. A teleferica is an 
aérial tram—merely a cable on which runs 
a wire basket, a gigantic version of the cash 
carrier used in department stores. These 
shoot from position to position along slopes 
or across gulfs. In most cases it would take 
hours to make the same transit by road. 
The teleferica takes up the emergency 
supplies, for it works much faster; and 
everywhere roads and telefericas supple- 
ment each other. If one breaks down 
‘through accident or enemy fire, the other 
takes up the job. 

Finally, on a trip to one of the highest 
positions that bar the road down the Asiago 
Valley, I got an idea of what Italian en- 
gineering has done for the comfort of the 
men; how Alpine warfare, from the point 
of view of the soldier who must endure it, 
has become transformed. 

This was a six-thousand-foot mountain, 
and we climbed to it in our motor car by 
one of the regular new roads. That kind of 
climbing is not so prosaic as it seems; it 
has its sporting side. Never have I so sym- 
pathized with a chauffeur as with the stout 
young Italian mechanic who drove us. 
During almost any straight passage—if 
you happened to be on the outside seat of 
the car—you could look down hundreds of 
feet and speculate on what a skid would do 
to the car and passengers. There was 
danger of skidding, too; for it rained most 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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The Comfort Car 


Neg 


ity, the new Hupmobile is 


es pulling and climbing abil- 
little short of phenomenal. 


But your reliance on its flood of 
power is only the beginning of 
your comfort. 


Already it has: demonstrated an 
increase of no less than 24 per 
cent in gasoline mileage; more 
Pane lee pemecnt 1 tire mileage; 
a surprisingly low cost of main- 
tenance. 


Add to this its superb steadiness, 
with riding ease that invites 
complete relaxation, and you 
will realize why this Hupmobile 
has actually given a new mean- 
ing to the word ‘comfort.’ 
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‘Royal Cord’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ 


‘Nobby Cord’ Tee Solid Truck 


Wherever Rubber Rolls 
United States Tires are Found 


Today’s Great Transportation Need for More 
and More Tire Efficiency Creates Unprece- 
dented Demand for United States Tires. 


Move man and merchandise—that is 
the transportation demand of the nation. 


Never have the railroads of this coun- 
try been strained so near the cracking 
point as they are today. 


The leaders of industry have turned to 
the automobile for relief—and the auto- 
mobile has responded to the demand. 


Samuel P. Colt, one of the great lead- 
ers of American industry, has said— 
‘‘Use your car, passenger or commercial, 
more and more to relieve the tremen- 
dous pressure on the nation’s railroads 
and merchants’ daily service.’’ 


But in order to be enabled to use your 
car, passenger or commercial, more and 


more, you must have dependable, effi- 
cient tires that will keep it on its ‘‘feet’’ 
day and night, 


—tires that will give you long mileage 
and low mileage cost, 


—tires that will give you absolute 
service—fast, sure, economical. 


United States Tires, both for passenger 
cars and commercial vehicles, are stand- 
ing the test under every condition in 
city and country, over mountains and 
plains —everywhere. 


Wherever rubber rolls, United States 
Tires are found giving supreme service. 


Put United States Tires on your car— 
and make comparisons. 


rah eee : ° 

Lires for Passenger Cars, United States Tubes 
Motor Trucks, Motor- i { @ a @S ives and Tire Accessories 
cycles, Bicycles and Aéro- 


Have All the Sterling 


planes, | Worth and Wear that 
—A Tire for Every Need re 00 [ a7 S Make United States 
of Price and Use. ees i 


Tires Supreme. 


Also tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, Bicycles and Aéroplanes 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
of the way and snowed the rest. But 
straight stretches of road were few. No 
sooner were we past one hairpin turn than 
we ran into another. 

In most cases the other leg of the hairpin 
was quite invisible, and the danger which 
kept our driver’s eyes on the road and his 
hand firm on the controls was that a cam- 
ion, making up time, should shoot round 
the corner at a pace too fast for control. 
Two or three times we did have such en- 
counters, and the cars seemed to dig their 
tires into the road as they avoided collision 
by feet and even inches. On these occa- 
sions our chauffeur, skillful though he was, 
could not make the turns without backing; 
and usually before he started up he would 
have the rear wheels within a foot of a 
thousand-foot slope. 

At those moments there would be just a 
tiny break in the thread of our conversa- 
tion while we caught our breath and dug 
our toes into the soles of our boots. Then 
we would resume talk with that calm 
which one always assumes in a state of war. 
At last, with the world far below us, we 
were running on a final stretch of road just 
below the ridge of this knife-shaped moun- 
tain and parallel with it. There we had 
luncheon with a bronzed and cheerful head- 
quarters’ mess. Before luncheon, however, 
we strolled across the ridge to a certain 
open trench, from which we could see the 
Austrian trenches across on the other side 
of the valley. 

Finally we walked to the summit, which 
was tunneled and galleried in a manner so 
thorough and complex that I could not de- 
scribe it if I tried. But the interesting 
thing to the Alpini is the fact that these 
tunnels and galleries furnish them com- 
fortable winter quarters. Once they had to 
lie out for weeks and sometimes months 
together in the eternal snows, with no 
fires—for smoke would have betrayed their 
position—and no hot food. When I visited 
the Adamello in April of last year, the ther- 
mometer at night always went down to 
zero; and in the dead of the previous 
winter it had been forty degrees below. 
Yet there they were—fighting without fire! 


In the Front Trenches 


In these tunnels the men are sheltered 
from the blizzards. Stovepipes can be car- 
ried out to some harmless neutral position, 
where they will not betray the location of 
the men; consequently if the teleferica is 
kept working, with its supplies of fuel, they 
may have both warmth and hot food. True, 
the front patrol trenches must be held 
under the old conditions; but these, in the 
nature of this fighting, may be lightly oc- 
cupied, and the men can be very frequently 
relieved; so they need endure the old con- 
ditions only two or three days at a time. 


ITALIAN HEADQUARTERS, October 24th. 


A wayside conversation with an Italian 
officer leads me here to a few remarks about 
the Italian command in general, and 
Cadorna, the man who leads this army. I 
had hoped to have a talk with Cadorna at 
this time; but he is not to be seen. Doubt- 
less just at present he has his troubles with 
planning his defense. However, I have heard 
much talk of him from men who know him, 
and I set forth some of the facts. 

Modern warfare has brought a change 
in the type of commanding generals. As 
H. G. Wells remarks, the old stuffed effigy 
of the heroic days has passed. Your modern 
leader of wars resembles the great indus- 
trial leader, head of a board of experts. On 
one side sits his board of strategy, the chess 
players of war—like as not, little old men 
in spectacles, who look like anything but 
soldiers. They do the thinking part. They 
keep in touch with the strategic situation; 
they originate ideas for movements; they 
thresh out the ideas to see whether or not 
they are sound. Their recommendations 
go to the chief of the General Staff—the 
general. : 

He, indeed, may spawn ideas of his own; if 
he does they go before this body so that their 
soundness may be examined. The general, 
in consultation with his personal staff, ap- 
proves finally of this plan or that; like the 
president of a great industrial corporation, 
he is the final judge. 

Say that the general approves, in a 
general way, a plan of campaign—for 
instance, an attack. He has not yet made 
his final judgment; he cannot do that until 
he has consulted other experts in his com- 
plex organization. First, there is the head 
of the Intelligence Department. What 
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forces has the enemy at the- point chosen 
for attack? What reserves? What, so far 
as anyone knows, is the condition of his 
transportation system? The chief of the 
Ordnance Department is called into coun- 
cil. How many guns can be spared for the 
operation? What munitions will he need? 
Then, as modern war always does, it goes 
back toward the civilian population. The 
Minister of Munitions must be consulted. 
Can he furnish that quantity of shells in 
the given time? 

Only when these departments, and many 
other minor departments, have made their 
report, can the stupendous work of docu- 
menting a modern attack begin. An 
eminent soldier told me last year that it 
took ten days to get out the papers for a 
battle—the orders, for example, and the 
artillery calculations. Mind, I do not say 
that things are done exactly as I have 
described on the Italian Front, or on any 
other Front. This is merely a rough general 
sketch. 


A Visit to Gorizia 


The man who heads the whole organiza- 
tion, the modern general, must be a broader 
human being than the general of old wars, 
who laid out one plan of campaign by him- 
self and, on the vital day of action, met the 
emergency by snap judgments. Like one of 
those great industrials to whom I have 
compared him, he must have, to be ideal, 
a general working knowledge of all those 
branches in which his experts deal— 
strategy, logistics, intelligence work; even 
now the technic of transportation and 
munitions making. He must be a judge of 
men, knowing how to select them, how to 
keep them working in harmony, how to use 
their good qualities while escaping the 
penalties of their bad ones. He must have, 
of course, the supreme quality of leader- 
ship; and he must know how to inspire 
confidence. 


ITALIAN HEADQUARTERS, October 25th. 


The grand tour of the Carso day before 
yesterday was to have finished my period 
at the Front; I had kept an Italian military 
car very busy for a week and had dipped 
into the line all the way from the Trentino 
to the Adriatic. Yesterday and to-day, 
according to program, I was to write; and 
to-morrow and Saturday I am to finish out 
my ten days’ leave with a look at beautiful, 
tight-shut, harassed Venice. But yesterday 
morning a party of correspondents going 
forward to Gorizia found one of their num- 
ber missing and I was offered a seat in their 
car. I had not yet, as it happened, set foot 
in Gorizia itself. It turned out to be an 
adventure—as much of an adventure as I 
want in one day. 

As we rounded the heel of Monte San 
Michele—green with trees and grass again 
after the terrible blasting it received in the 
attacks of last year—the town came out 
white against the red hills of the Carso 
about it and the Nile-green mists of its own 
valley. There was a lot of shooting. Our 
guns were banging or booming on every 
hill. As we waited by the door of a certain 
headquarters for permission to enter the 
sector, I was certain I could hear continually 
the slighter but more dangerous noise of 
arrivals. 

Being but a soft civilian, I grew a little 
nervous. I was ashamed of my nerves—I 
forgot them completely—when we came 
out into the main streets of this pretty 
Venetian town and found civilian life still 
going on calmly under the pouring rain and 
the whistling shells. Women in shawls and 
pattens scurried along under umbrellas, 
paying no more attention to the great 
whistling overhead than they did to the 
raindrops. 

Through an open doorway I caught a 
glimpse of a butcher cutting meat, while a 
crowd of waiting women chattered over the 
counter—the next day would be meatless, 
and buying was brisk. _We dropped into a 
stationer’s; he was doing a lively business 
with post cards for the soldiers to send 
home. A bookshop displayed the latest 
shockers in Italian, and even in French, 
together with the illustrated papers. A 
haberdasher had dressed his window with 
shirts and cravats in brilliant greens and 
pinks, and had lettered the sign: This lot 
a bargain!—or the Italian equivalent of 
those words. Yet here and there, between 
these centers of trade and activity, were 
buildings wholly ruined-by shells; were 
peppered walls; were shattered window 
panes. For the Austrian lines on San Marco 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Compact, takes up little space, yet gives out 
more heat than ordinary gas stoves two to three 
times its size. It consumes a// the gas, at high 
temperature, is absolutely odorless, and wastes 
no fuel. Costs less to buy and less to use. 
Safety base; insulated legs; steel jacket; flat top. 


Your Gas Company or Dealer can supply you 


Or, write us for descriptive folder and how to get the 
Lawson Odorless Room Heater without delay. 


DEALERS: The Lawson Odorless will be shown at the Hardware 
Exhibition, Madison Square Garden, New York, Feb. 12 to 15,1918. 
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is heat projected through the air 
without devitalizing it. The sun 
gives out radiant heat. So does 
the Lausow Odorless Room 
Heater. Different from all other 
gas heating stoves! No open 
flame! No stuffy atmosphere! 

The red-hot inner combustion 
chamber—the glowing “heart” —of 
this intense little heating marvel 
transmits its healthful, radiant heat 
energy directly to the occupants and. 
surrounding objects of the room. 

The lower levels of the room are 
thus kept warm, cheery and cozy; 
and the air you breathe is pure, sweet, 
fresh, and invigorating. 


Try the RADIANT HEAT of the 


Pat. Dec. 6, 1910 


Four Sizes For Rooms 

e qu 
Now 2 UG Srageos 6x 8 ft. 
Lawson Mfg. Co. of Pittsburgh No 0... 6x Sit 
Also makers of the renowned Lawson Water Heaters. Over a No. 220... . 14x16 tt. 
No. 230i fees Sie ZOE, 


million in use. Write for booklet, “Plenty of Hot Water.’’ 
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Four great patriotic paintings by 
Howard Chandler Christy 

“When Sammy Comes Marching Home” 
A. W. Eckhardt “Wigwag Signals” 
Sydney H. Riesenberg ‘‘Somewhere at Sunrise” 
Haskell Coffin . ‘The Girl I Leave Behind Me" 


Have these beautiful pictures in your home 


EE the sad, brave leave-taking of 

Haskell Coffin’s soldier and sweetheart. 
See Mr. Christy’s painting of the time when 
our Marines march victoriously home. See 
our daring Aviators with the charming girl 
in Mr. Eckhardt’s picture. Have this 
great sailor painting by Mr. Riesenberg. 


This is the finest calendar of all the famous 
Swift series, for in these splendid paintings the 
strong national feeling of the hour has inspired 
four of our country’s greatest artists. 


Paintings beautifully reproduced in colors 


On the back of each picture are dozens of facts 
you want to know—how to recognize a lieuten- 
ant, a captain, a major, an.ensign.. Wigwag 
signals—how to: give warning of the enemy’s 
approach. The different types of battleships, 


torpedo boats, submarines. The different air- 
planes—monoplanes, biplanes. 

Each picture is ten and a half inches high, the 
whole calendar fifteen inches. There is no ad- 
vertising on the front. Its beauty will delight 
you. Send for it today. 


How to get this calendar 
This beautiful calendar for 1918 will be sent to 
any address in the U. S. for 10c, coin or stamps. 
or—Trade-mark end of five Swift’s ‘‘Premium”’ 
Oleomargarine cartons. 
or—4 labels from Swift’s 
Bacon cartons. 
or—4 covers from Brookfield Sausage cartons. 
or—6 Maxine Elliott Soap wrappers. 
or—10 Wool Soap wrappers. 
(If you live in Canada send 10c extra to pay 
duty.) 
Address Swift & Co., 4130 Packers Ave., Chicago 


“Premium” Sliced 


Swift’s “Premium” Ham and Bacon are specially cured—delicious in flavor 
Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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Cadillac Type-57 Chassis, Open 
Bodies: Seven-Passenger Car, 
Four-Passenger Car, Two- 
Passenger Car. Enclosed 
Bodies: Four-Passenger Con- 
vertible Victoria, Five-Passenger 
Brougham, Four-Passenger 
Town Limousine and Town Lan- 
daulet, Seven-Passenger Limou- 


sine, Landaulet and Imperial. 
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EVER, in all its honorable 
history, has the Cadillac stood 
so high in the esteem of the 
nation as it does at this moment. 


War has laid new stress on the wisdom of 
buying motor cars of sound and substantial, 
close and accurate construction. 


The Cadillac is reaping the reward 
of long adherence to the strictest 
standards of manufacturing integrity. 


If he suggests that you list your 


order for future delivery, we ask you 


to co-operate with your Cadillac 
dealer in his desire to protect you 
against possible disappointment. 


CADILLAC MOTOR. CAR COMPANY2 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 2 
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(Continued from Page 31) 
are scarcely two miles from the center of 
the town. 

This destruction is all recent. When the 
Austrians held the city the Italians forbore 
to bombard—this was an unrescued Italian 
population. It was taken, a year ago last 
August, by a surprise attack in which it 
suffered very little! Since then, however, 
the Austrians have been searching it with 
intermittent flurries of shells. In spite of 
all this, some two or three thousand coura- 
geous people have come back to see it 
through in their own town. I regretted 
much my ignorance of the language and 
my haste; I wanted to talk to these people, 
for each one must have had a great story. 
Indeed, as we passed a certain shop our 
captain remarked: 

“That family is interesting. They had 
four grown sons. Two of them, when war 
was declared, managed to get across the 
Austrian border and join our armies—one 
of these has been killed fighting for Italy. 
Another was caught by the Austrians and 
hanged—they are great hangmen. The 
fourth was hidden for fourteen months in a 
cellar; he never came out until we entered 
Gorizia, rescued him, and took him into 
our army.” 

We drove on through the town and up 
the winding way to the citadel, which over- 
looks the San Marco lines. Parking our 
car in a sheltered spot, we climbed on, past 
walls and buildings that showed more and 
more the marks of war. The guns were now 
going very heavily on both sides and before 
us. While we stood in the plaza fronting 
the church of the citadel, now pretty badly 
battered, a machine gun, from far below, 
began a rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat. ‘It looks like 
a little attack,” said the captain. “‘Perhaps 
we may get a look.” We pressed on up- 
ward to a certain dirt parapet. It was 
raining heavily. “I think it is misty 
enough so that we may look over,” said 
the captain; “I don’t believe we can be 
spotted on a day like this.” 

Through the mists rose San Gabriele, and 
below us lay tawny San Marco, now spit- 
ting fire. The captain pointed out the 
Austrian line. He scarcely needed do that. 
Whip, whip, whip—puffs of white were 
breaking along the trench line with won- 
derful mathematical alignment and rhythm. 
It was scarcely a mile away. I adjusted 
my field glasses to see whether I could 
catch a glimpse of the gray line when it 
broke from the trenches. 

I must stop here to tell how we were 
arranged. I stood at the right of the group, 
with the captain close beside me; Thomp- 
son was on the other side of him. A little 
farther to the left Cortesi and Ward-Price 
formed a group of their own. 

Suddenly, among the whistling shells, 
came one that whistled ten times as loud as 
the rest. I had a human impulse to duck. 
“No,” my mind said, working in a flash; 
“that is passing overhead.’ 


A Narrow Escape 


Something with all the force, the over- 
whelming monstrous force of a wave on the 
beach struck me on the shoulder and back. 
I could feel it roll up, up, over my head. 
The world was black. I was only aware of 
my mind, traveling with incredible rapidity 
over every part of my body and assuring 
me that I was not hurt—not in the least 
hurt. I was now in a trench below the 
parapet—how I got there I did not, some- 
how, know. I was standing, looking at 
the captain; hé was talking, but I could not 
hear him, at first, for the ringing in my ears. 

“Was it a three-inch shell?” I asked, 
trying to be professionally calm—for I was 
not at all certain that this shell was not 
going to be followed by another. ‘Oh, no; 
a hundred and fifty-nine—six-inch, English 
measurement,” he said. ‘‘We shouldn’t 
have heard the whistle of a three-inch shell. 
They don’t announce themselves.” ‘‘Only 
about six yards,” announced Ward-Price. 

Llooked back. A little on my right what 
had been the smooth line of the parapet Was 
a trash heap of tangled iron, splintered 
boards and tossed earth. The soft wet dirt 
had smothered the explosion. I looked 
again and was aware that Thompson did 
not look natural. I realized then that he 
had lost his nose glasses and that a trickle 
of blood was running down from his temple 
to his right cheek. We informed him that 
he had lost his glasses and that he was hit. 
“Have I? .Am I?” he said. 

The captain and Ward-Price went back 
to the parapet and picked up his glasses, 
and we took him to the dressing station—for 
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even a little wound like that may be in- | 
fected. Thompson protested, until he re- 
membered that he has one son in the army 
and another in the navy, and that he should 
be able to boast the first wound in the 
family. 

_ Not until we were waiting under a shelter 
in the company of half a dozen Italian 
soldiers did I realize that I had been 
knocked down. Cortesi and Ward-Price 
had seen the rest of us tumble at their 
feet—I knocked down the captain, he 
knocked down Thompson; we all went over 
like a house of ecards. 

_ Thompson had evidently been hit by a fly- 
ing piece of rock. To this moment I have no 
memory of going down; neither, curiously, 
was I conscious of hearing the explosion. 
However, I found my upper lip swelling; 
that must have been the member with which 
I hit the captain. 

As we waited, the bombardment dying 
down a little, we remarked that this, which 
seemed a great adventure to us, was what 
soldiers in the trenches get all the time, as 
a part of the day’s work; and Ward-Price 
quoted what a French officer had said to him 
of the visitor to the Front. ‘‘He seems to 
me,” said this poet of the trenches, ‘‘like a 
little girl who sits before a lighted candle, 
thrusts her finger into the wick for a mo- 
ment, says, ‘See; I am burned!’—and 
smiles at you through the flame.” 


A Lively Afternoon 


Under the hill we cleansed ourselves of 
the worst of the mud—I am still picking it 
out of neglected corners of my clothes—and 
motored back for tea in the Café del Carso; 
for Gorizia has a fine going café, managed 
by a resident who used to be a chemist be- 
fore the war, but who started this establish- 
ment in order that the civilians and soldiers 
in Gorizia might have a little touch of nor- 
mal life. In most respects it was a regular 
Italian café, even to the row of liqueur 
bottles back of the tiny bar and the files of 
illustrated papers. The effect, however, 
was very dark; for at least a third of the 
windowpanes had been blown out and re- 
placed by poster advertisements for a cer- 
tain Dutch liqueur, which happened exactly 
to fit the sashes. 

We stopped to write and post souvenir 
post cards; for the postmark of a town only 
two miles from the line is a war souvenir 
worth having, and the Gorizia postoffice 
has been doing business for more than a 
year. Then we scurried out, past the sec- 
tion that was getting shells. -— 

It was a lively afternoon; we could per- 
ceive that, even when we got into the rear 
zone. ‘Twice, when the motor stopped in 
little villages, I got the crack of arrivals. 
The preliminaries of an attack, which may 
come in a day or so or may be delayed for a 
fortnight—such is the way of attacks— 
have begun along this line. For several 
days we have known that not only Aus- 
trians but Germans, brought from the 
stripped Russian Front, are along this line. 

My permission to go forward is over for 
the present; but this morning I had half a 
notion to give up Venice and spend my two 
remaining days of war-zone pass at Head- 
quarters, listening to the gossip in case the 
attack does come within forty-eight hours. 


VENICE, October 26th. 


The last words I find in my notes of yes- 
terday rise up to reproach my judgment. 
The attack came last night and the news is 
not so good as heart might wish. This 
afternoon I was having tea on the Piazza of 
Saint Mark’s, the most famous, the most 
pictured public Square in the world, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Carroll—he is our consul in 
Venice. It is a transformed Square now, 
the painted spires and pinnacles of its old 
beauty half hidden under sandbags and 
plank barricades. 

It was a beautiful afternoon, warm and 
perfectly clear, and all Venice was strolling 
through the Square, chattering and lover-. 
ing. I noticed that a crowd had gathered 
under the arcade behind me. “‘The after- 
noon communiqué is always posted there,” 
said Carroll. ‘‘Let’s havea look.” Craning 
over the heads of the crowd, he translated 
it for me, his voice getting low and serious 
as he came to the final chilling paragraph: 
“The abandonment of the Bainsizza Plateau 
is to be expected.’’, 

When, having joined the rest of our party 
and talked a little of our disappointment 
out of ourselves, we grew conscious of our 
surroundings, I was aware that a curious 
change had come over the appearance of 
the crowds. Ten minutes before they had 
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‘FEDERAL TUBES 


Flawless! Seamless! 
Reinforced! 


Federal tubes are exceptionally strong tubes. 

At the valve base of every Federal inner 
tube are extra thicknesses of rubber, rein- 
forced by fabric—right where the extra strain 
comes, 

This reinforcement is not cemented—it is 
vulcanized integrally with the tube. 

It adds greater strength and eliminates the 
liability of leakage or working loose at the 
valve base. 

And Federal tubes are practically endless— 
so spliced as to make them a continuous unit. 

This avoids troublés due to joints becoming 
loose, breaking away or leaking. 

Ask for Federal inner tubes—either Gray 
or Red. They are carefully packed in indi- 
vidual cartons. 


The Federal Rubber Company of Illinois 
Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and 
Sundries, Motorcycle, Bicycle, and Carriage Tires, 
Rubber Heels, Fibre Soles, Horse Shoe Pads, 
Rubber Matting and Mechanical 
Rubber Goods 
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MACHINE BOOKKEEPING 


In our’business. service, efficiency and SPEED are vital factors, espe- 
cially in our perishable goods department where we require THOU- 
SANDS of WEEKLY statements besides the thousands of monthly” 
statements in our grocery department. 3 bookkeepers do it all. 
After nearly 2 years we are even more enthusiastic over machine 
bookkeeping and Baker-Vawter Equipment.” 

[Experiences of E.R. Gadfrey & Sons:Co;,Wholesalers; Milwaukee, Wisc] 


BAKER -VAWTER 
BINDERS; LEAVES, STATEMENTS, ETC. 


Investigate the greater speed, perfect legibility and 
mechanical accuracy of machine bookkeeping. Long 
hand bookkeeping quails under the comparison. Baker- | 
Vawter Company is “headquarters” for seasoned advice 


and equipment. A ten times greater experience—due to having 
equipped THE BIG MAJORITY of machine bookkeeping users — 


will be concentrated upon your problems. 
Write Dept. M either factory: Benton Harbor, Mich.,or Holyoke, Mass. 


Baker-Vawter ComPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers 


LOOSE LEAF and STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 


| Sales Offices in 47 Cities Salesmen Everywhere 


(1-128) 
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Mends Tubes in5 Minutes 


Just strike a match—apply it to the chemical disc. In 5 minutes 
the puncture is repaired—a firm, flat, permanent repair. 

No gasoline or cement—no dangerous flame. . It operates auto- 
matically—and without fail.: Use it anywhere—in any ‘weather. 
So simple, a child can make perfect repairs with it. 


Complete Outfit Only $1.50 


The outfit includes—the vulcanizer, 6 round patch-and-heat 
units for punctures, and 6 oblong units for long cuts—complete 
with full instructions, $1.50. Extra patch units only 75c per dozen. 


Sold by Accessory Dealers and Garages 
Let your nearest accessory dealer show you how easily you can 
mend your tubes anywhere with the SHALER 5-Minute Vulcanizer. 


Write for FREE BOOK —‘‘ Care and Repair of Tires’’ 
C. A. Shaler Co., 1400 Fourth Street, Waupun, Wis. 


Look for the Big Red One 


When you need a pure, high-grade oil for lubricating any light mechanism, for 
cleaning and polishing veneered and varnished surfaces, for preventing rust or 
tarnish on metal surfaces —go to any good store and ask for 3-in-One. 

Look for the big red ONE on the label. 


century, appears on every bottle and can of 


This trade mark, famous a quarter- 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Oil for Home and Office a4 


Try 3-in-One for oiling typewriters, all office mechanisms, bicycles, 
guns, automatic tools, sewing machines, locks, hinges. For cleaning 
and polishing fine furniture—for making your own dustless dust-cloths and 
polish mop. For preventing rust or tarnish on gas ranges, stoves, bathroom 
fixtures, tools, knives. 


Self-shavers: Use 3-in-One on your razor blades before and after shav- 
ing and they won’t “‘pull.”’ Motorists: 3-in-One stops spring squeaks, 
oils any magneto just right, cleans and polishes car body and wind- 
shield. Ford owners: Try 3-in-One on the commutator—makes 
cranking much easier. 


Sold throughout the civilized world, in 50c, 25c and 
15c bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Can. 


Askus to send you a liberal sample of 3-in- 


FREE One Oiland Dictionary of Uses—both free. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 EUM. Broadway :: :: New York 
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been streaming across the plaza. Now 
there was, no movement. They had con- 
gealed into groups, talking low and seri- 
ously. Do-not get the idea that there was 
any panic, or any sign of one; but it was a 
blow, and Venice was taking it seriously, 
as wellshe might. All that Italy had gained 
|so splendidly in the August offensive gone 
in one stroke! If it would only stop there! 


RoE, October 29th. 


On Saturday evening, the inexorable law 
of military permits forced me to leave 
Venice and the war zone. , I had spent the 

‘day ranging the town, which is almost as 
beautiful in its war dress of sandbags as it 
used to be in peace dress, when it was the 
heaven of tourists. Probably it has been 
the most consistently air-raided town in 
‘Europe. The enemy, with that streak of 
,bad boy which seems to exist in every 
‘modern Teuton, has tried as hard for the 
ancient. and irreplaceable monuments of 
| Venice as for more useful destruction. There 
\is no doubt that beautiful Saint Mark’s has 
been a steady target. It has escaped dam- 
age so far—the religious believe through 
the intercession of the Virgin, whose mirac- 
ulous statue stands on one of the few altars 
not now covered with sandbags. Indeed, 
‘as. the records of injuries show, Venice has 
been-very lucky. 

The gondolas still ply as of old, and with 
_very little increase over the old tariff; but 
the gondoliers are no more the young, ro- 
,mantic, dark-eyed Italians, wearing sashes, 
whose prototypes we see at every fancy- 
‘dress ball. They are old fellows; they look 
like city cabmen, wielding oars instead of 
whips. As you glide down the side canals, 
where you sit level with the basement 
windows, you see here and there regular 
‘piles of sandbags crowded tight up against 
the window bars. These are private shel- 
ters—no home, really, is complete without 
one now. 


Even our hotel has its own shelter for 
guests. The hotels, of; Venice:are not sery- 
‘ing meals; but one eats very well, never- 
‘theless, at either of two large cafés. On 
Friday night, when we expected an air 
raid, a Venetian friend warned me that, if I 
was dining late, I might do well to ask the 
head waiter where their shelter was. “I 
believe they, reserve space for their cus- 
tomers,” he said. 


Disquieting Rumors 


But Venice is not in the least terrified. 
\Like Gorizia, she has grown used to high 
‘explosives. 

When I visited the city last, eighteen 
months ago, I found that the antique shops 


| were selling beautiful goods at almost any 


price, in order to get ready money. That 
has changed; ,I imagine others have found 
this out and bought out the stocks. At any 
rate, the selection is now rather poor, and 
the prices are back where they used to be. 
War has queer effects on trade. One would 
suppose that the demand for Venetian 
glass would be dead. As a matter of fact, 
the glass factories complain not of the lack 
of .business, but of the struggle to find 
wworkmen.. One glass man told me his fac- 
‘tory; had orders ahead for more than two 
years. , 

You go from the hotel to the station 
down a dark canal. 

The porter, of our hotel, who had come 
over with us,-could get no satisfaction what- 
ever from a sadly worried station master 
about the arrival of the Udine train. Being 
bribed, he circulated about, collecting and 
reporting rumors: The train was coming 
from ,Udine.as usual. No train was com- 
ing from Udine.. The sleeper was on the way 
from.Udine, but was three hours late. 

We grew a little too curious about the 
movements of the troops, and a military 
policeman, in spite of our military passes, 
herded usintoawaitingroom. It was packed 
with disheveled civilians. One pale, worn 
woman, bareheaded, sat in the corner, with 
four children; including a baby at her breast, 
huddled about.her. From old memories of 
‘Belgium, I-picked these as refugees. 

'.. Yet, at midnight a train did arrive from 
somewhere—and it included a sleeper. We 
had to do some lively dodging through 
military trains before we got our places. 
The blinds of railroad trains are strictly 
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drawn in the war zone. From the moment 
I. entered, all observation was shut off. 
When, finally, I woke and compared the 
stations we were passing with the map, I 
found that we had been shunted far off'on a 
side line; and the trip to Rome, which 
should have taken twelve hours, took 


ty- r ; 
twenty-five Rome, November 2d. 


Tragic things have happened, as all the. 


world will know by the time this reaches 
America—not fatal things, but tragic. They 
were going on with incredible swiftness dur- 
ing those two days when I wasin Venice. I 
can believe the news, but I cannot really 
imagine it. Udine, where I had dined in 
good company on Wednesday evening— 
Udine, which I left on Thursday leading its 
usual busy, calm, confident life of a war- 
zone town, was in process of evacuation on 
Saturday; to-day it is not an Italian head- 
quarters, but an Austrian. Gorizia, where 
we had our shell adventure on Wednesday, 
was, in forty-eight hours, empty of its 
brave civilian population, which had stood 
by. We were, I dare say, the last visitors of 
Allied nationality for the present. 


The Italian Retreat 


I spoke somewhere in the beginning of 
these letters concerning the transforma- 
tions of war—how certain little cities I had 
seen under the shells were, as the Italian 
lines pushed on, restored to the semblance 
of peace. Another and hideous transfor- 
mation has followed the wand of the black 


magician, War—Gradisca, San Lorenzo, - 


Monfalcone and Cormons are all German 
or Austrian to-night. 

How it happened, except that something 
broke, I shall not try to say here. I have 
seen the Italian Army, however; I know 
how stalwart it is, how efficient, how well- 
organized; and I believe it is only a set- 
back, coming on a stroke of bad luck. 

I lived in Paris through the first fort- 
night of the Verdun battle. Paris of those 
days was like Rome of these—the same 
serious crowds; the same eyes that gaze 
and see not; the same—exactly the same— 
rumors in certain irresponsible places; and 
the same gathering of heroic determination. 
Refugees are already coming in from the 
captured province of Friuli; the news- 
papers are collecting funds; the govern- 
ment has cleared out a series of small hotels 
to house the destitute. 

In one of those refuges lives a man who, 
a week ago, was the magnate of the country 
about Udine, rich in lands and factories. 
To-day he has not a france to his name; nor 
does he know whether he shall ever have. 
Country people, in the strange peasant 
dress of the northern provinces, wander 
about the streets, dragging their children 
behind them and gaping at the sights. And 
the groups through which they weave are 
heavy-eyed. 

Several circumstances add to the poign- 
ancy of the human tragedy: When, at 
the beginning of the war, the Germans 
drove through Belgium the inhabitants had 
several days of notice, after all. It was 
known that the German Army was coming 
on like a steady flood, and people were pre- 
pared for the final hour when they packed 
their little bundles and departed. Here it 
was a bolt out of the blue. 

A further personal burden lies on the 
hearts of civilian Italy. In these times ac- 
curate lists of the killed, wounded and miss- 
ing are impossible. The army is too busy 
with something else. It will be long before 
these facts can be collated and the people 
at home can know. 

Yet the army is standing; it is a good 
army, a great army; and we who lived 
through the days before the Marne and 
Verdun know the strength of a free people 
with the enemy on its soil. That is the 
thought which is stirring Rome and is put- 
ting the last ounce of fight into Italy—the 
enemy is in Friuli! An Italian friend put 
it this way to me yesterday: 

“‘T have seen,” he said, ‘‘that American 
moving-picture film which showed the in- 
vasion of America. I remember that I 
could not be stirred by it as were my Amer- 
ican friends; to me it was only a show. 
Now Italy is invaded. Itisnotashow. It 
is a reality. You sympathize—but you 
cannot know.” 
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Lhe man who tries one Empire 
ends up wth Empires all round 


- When a man buys a car he has no choice 
about the tires on it. 


His first real selection comes after the first 
blow-out. Strikingly enough, his tendency is, 
not to replace with the make that was on the 
car originally, but to try another make. 


And so with the second replacement —and 
the third — until he has three or four different 
makes of tires on his car. Why zs this ? 


In most of his buying, the average man soon 
settles down to certain brandsthat he prefers. But 
when it comes to tires, he goes on experimenting. 


Unless he has tried Empires. 


For it is an extraordinary fact that the man 
who tries one Empire comes back for a second 
and a third, and finally fixes upon Empire as 
his standard tire. 


You can verify this with your own eyes as 
you go along the street. Whenever you see an 
Empire on acar, look quickly at the other 
wheels. There will usually be two, three or 
four Empires on the same car. 


This can mean only one thing—that Empires 
make good. 


It has been proved over and over again that 
the average Empire, in average running, will 
deliver many extra miles—well beyond what 
you expect. They live up to the 30 years’ repu- 
tation of the Empire Rubber & Tire Co. of 
Trenton, N.J.,for putting long life into rubber 
goods of all kinds. 


If you want to settle your tire problem for 
good, come to the Empire store and try one 
Empire. You will soon have Empires on all 
four wheels and on the spare. 


The Empire fire Dealer 
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“The Perfect Family Soap”’ 


THE TOUCH OF 
SOFT WHITE SHEETS 


makes you feel the purity of Crystal White. 


To thousands of American housewives Crystal 
White is even more than a perfect cleanser of 
clothes and fabrics: it’s the safeguard of Home 
Sanitation and Economy. 


OS. MFG. CO. 


~ SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE EARTHQUAKE 


(Continued from Page 23) 


It was just one o’clock when I entered 
and I was rather surprised to find so few 
members about. Before I went away it 
had been always crowded to overflowing at 
that hour; but now there were plenty of 
empty tables. Old Thomas, the decrepit 
doorman, greeted me warmly, though 
sadly. 

“You'll find things a good deal changed, 
Mr. Stanton,” he sighed. “It’s very hard 
for us to get good boys any more in the 
coat room. And it’s the same way with the 
waiters. They’re just a lot of -pushcart 
men. The club isn’t what it was. This 
war’s an awful thing, sir! My daughter’s 
husband, he got blinded last July—he was 
a Canadian, you know, sir; and he would 
go back and enlist!’ 

I patted him on the shoulder and passed 
on to hang up my coat and hat. What 
could I say? Sedgewick was waiting for me, 
and we went upstairs and took our seats 
at the club table. One or two men were 
already there, and the others gradually 
drifted in. In different parts of the room I 
counted four members in uniform. It gave 
me a jolt to see Hibben, the club raconteur, 
who always had a crowd of jovial fellows at 
his elbow, in the blue jacket of a lieutenant 
in the navy, talking earnestly to an artil- 
leryman, whom I recognized as Charley 
Merrill, heretofore an utterly irresponsible 
bounder, whose matrimonial and other dif- 
ficulties had given him a good deal of rather 
unpleasant notoriety. * I couldn’t quite 
bring myself to accept the thing as real. It 
was as if they were acting charades or had 
stepped out of a rehearsal of private theat- 
ricals to get a bite of lunch. When, how- 
ever, Fred Thomas, the promoter, one of 
our own group, came in and sat down with 
us in the uniform of a second lieutenant it 
began to have a tinge of actuality. 

“You look fine, Fred!’’ I exclaimed with 
genuine pleasure at the sight of his trim 
military figure. - 

“Well,” he drawled, ‘‘I begin to feel 
better.” 

“Been laid up?” I asked sympathetically. 

“Oh, no!” he retorted carelessly. ‘‘My 
health’s been all right enough. You’ll un- 
derstand after you’ve been back a while. 
It’s just a feeling—half restless, half ennui. 
A kind of soul disease, I guess. Nothing 
round here seems worth doing. Hanging 
round Wall Street these days is like playing 
penny ante when there’s a Harvard-Yale 
football game going on in the next lot. It 
doesn’t have the interest it otherwise might, 
you know.” 

“That’s so!’’ agreed Kessler, the banker 
across the table, a man of over sixty. ‘‘I 
don’t know what we fellows that aren’t do- 
ing anything are coming to! I can’t get up 
the slightest excitement over what used to 
thrill me to the marrow. I don’t care 
whether we make money or lose it. Damn it 
all, I don’t care about anything any more— 
except to tear the hide off those Germans!”’ 

“Hiverybody feels the same way,” said 
Sedgewick. ‘‘ What possible difference does 
it make whether you make money or not, 
or I win a case or not, when our friends and 
our sons and our brothers are going off to 
be shot up or gassed? You might just as 
well expect a man calmly to sit and play 
checkers in the parlor while a burglar was 
chloroforming his wife upstairs prepara- 
tory to going through the family safe. Some 
of us have to stay here; but the curse of the 
thing is that those of us who do can never 
explain why. We’ll be classed with the 
swine that are making money out of it! 
God! Some of these fellows make me think 
of a man watching his sister fighting for her 
honor with a tramp and trying to sell a 
chance to take a picture of it to a movie 
concern! And, by the Lord, they hope— 
damn them!—that she’ll last until the 
camera gets there!”’ 

He threw down his soup spoon and glared 
round the table. I have never seen the 
wizened little lawyer under such emotional 
stress. 

“Oh, forget ’em!’’ recommended Thomas. 

“Try to think only of us heroes!’’ he added 
with humorous sarcasm. ‘Of course it’s 
rotten to make an opportunity out of an- 
other chap’s extremity, and pretty nearly 
treason to take advantage of national 
adversity—a man who sells the market 
short at such a time as this ought to be 
taken out in front of the mint and shot; 
but, after all, somebody’s got to keep the 
show going at home, and a chap mustn’t get 
the idea that, just because he’d rather like 


to wear shoulder straps and get credit for a 
willingness to give his life for his country, 
Pershing can’t get along without him. Now 
I say that the really brave man—the 
patriot—is the chap who’s big enough to 
brave the censure of public opinion and 
keep right on working when, instead of a 
chance for the croix de guerre, all he’s got a 
chance of getting is a kick in the pants!” 

“Hear! Hear!’ cried old Kessler bit- 
terly. ‘“‘I’d rather you’d say that in uni- 
form than some other fellow in..tennis 
trousers. Don’t preach that doctrine too 
loud or the country will be swamped with 
self-abnegators crucified to their present 
nice little jobs!’ 

“It’s the truth all the same!” shot back 
Thomas defiantly. ‘‘For example, the 
worst danger we have got to face is the 
undermining of ournational morale. Unless 
we stamp out sedition here at home—and 
somebody’s got to stay here and attend to 
it—we shall just ship our boys over into a 
shambles that will go on forever.” 

“Say, you fellows, cut it out—will you?” 
requested Robjnson, a cotton broker who 
had two sons in France, turning a rather 
ghastly hue. ‘This war stuff is all right; 
but, after all, it’s lunchtime. Here, waiter! 
Bring us our coffee and some.of those new 
domestic cigars that cost only twelve cents 
apiece.” 

Our party broke up a few minutes later 
and I found, to my amazement, that it was 
only half past one. Formerly we had spent 
an hour or more over the table. Indeed, it 
had always taken nearly an hour to serve 
the three or four courses we inevitably 
had—our oysters, soup, entrée and dessert. 
But I observed that to-day, with only two 
exceptions, the men had ordered only soup 
and corn bread, or crackers and milk and 
pie, or some light dish of that sort; and, 
though we had lingered as long as we 
wished, we were through in half the usual 
time. Down in the hall I picked up Thomas 
again and invited him to smoke another 
cigarette before going away. 

“You can’t understand how this, my 
first morning downtown in nearly a year, 
has got under my skin,’ I told him. 
“BEverything’s different!” 

“Of course it is!” he replied. ‘‘We’re 
different, too—a good many of us. But 
there are a lot of us who aren’t—yet. I 
suppose it takes people a long time to wake 
up—get going. It took England just as 
long, they say. But—my God, man!—this 
nation, as a nation, isn’t plunging into war. 
It’s wading in, one foot at a time! We’re 
about up to our ankles; all nice and dry up 
above. Wait till an ice-cold roller hits us!” 

“Tt’s hit me already,”’ I hastened to as- 
sure him. ‘You see, I’ve come back to 
these things all at once, while the rest of 
you have had plenty of time to get used to 
them gradually. You seem to have thought 
a lot about it all.” 

“Yes,” he said; “I have. More than I 
ever thought about anything else in my 
life before. It came over me all at once. It 
doesn’t matter what started it. That’s per- 
sonal. I’ve seen itin a lot of other men too. 
You’re sort of getting ready for it without 
knowing it; and then it breaks on you— 
suddenly—like Saint Paul when he walked 
unexpectedly into the celestial spotlight. I 
feel now as if I had a sort of mission to go 
round preaching; but, of course, I can’t. 
The fierce part of it, however, is that there’s 
no safe way to tell whether a man is a 
slacker or not; and all the swine take ad- 
vantage of that fact.”’ 

“But you’re looking at it only from the 
point of view of trying to pillory the cow- 
ards,” I cautioned him. ‘‘ Why not look at 
it from the other side and be glad that the 
war has brought forward so many men one 
should never have suspected of being the 
right stuff? Why, my regard for human 
nature has gone up a thousand per cent in 
the past three hours!” 

He looked at me intently for several 
moments. 

“By George! You’re right!” he an- 
swered finally. ‘‘And this war has done a 
tremendous amount for a lot of us fellows 
who didn’t know we needed it. Take my 
own case: I was a successful man. You 
know that, Stanton. I made three hundred 
thousand dollars in 1913. I’ve got a knack 
for it. I can make money any time. And 
T’ve been doing the things that fellows like 
me do—playing golf for a hundred dollars 
a hole, and racing round over the country 
in big motor cars, and giving my wife all 
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the money to put into clothes and jewelry 
she wanted, and all that. I thought it was 
fine! : 

“Well, when this war came along I saw 
men whose abilities and bank accounts 
were ten times as big as mine letting the 
whole business slide. Why, you know, 
he’s given up a hundred-thousand-dollar 
salary to go down to Washington for a dol- 
lar a year! There are dozens of ’em. They 
didn’t seem to think the money amounted 
to a row of pins. It set me thinking. Was 
it? I asked myself. What was my kind of 
success worth if fellows just tossed it away 
like that when something bigger came along. 
Then it occurred to me that—war or no 
war—there were bigger things coming along 
all the time! 

““Get me? It’s fine to drive the Boches 
out of Belgium; but it would be fine, too, 
to drive poverty and crime and disease out 
of America! It was an absolutely new idea 
tome. Yet John D. has had it all the time! 
Give the old rooster his due. And little 
John too! And if it’s worth throwing away 
your fortune—and your life, maybe—for 
one good cause, it’s worth while throwing 
’em away for another. See?’’ 

Inodded. This was queer stuff for a Wall 
Street promoter to put across after a mid- 
day lunch at the club—stuff that was a 
little too abstract for my mood. Here was 
aman making plans for what he was going 
to do after the war—if he wasn’t killed; 
while I 

“That’s a pretty fine idea,’ I agreed. 
“But, no matter what they do hereafter, 
I must say it seems to me that the rich 
have done themselves proud so far in this 
war. They’ve given their sons and them- 
selves, and poured out their money like 
coal running down a chute, without a 
quiver!”’ 

“You bet!” he assented. ‘‘This war has 
rehabilitated themalefactor of great wealth. 
It’s a funny thing! When I was a boy 
riches and honor were more or less synony- 
mous, for wealth was regarded as signifying 
thrift and industry. But latterly, in Amer- 
ica, the possessors of great fortunes have 
found themselves more or less objects of 
suspicion. Ever since the Insurance In- 
vestigation and the good old muckraking 
days the millionaire has been under a cloud. 
If he gave away a couple of millions to a 
hospital or a college he was always charged 
with trying to buy an honorary degree or 
salve his conscience, and the directors of 
the institution he was trying to help were 
accused of receiving stolen goods. Tainted 
money! 

“‘A million dollars, I guess, always car- 
ries a slight guilty feeling along withit. No 
one can earn a million dollars. I always 
feel that way about my promotion profits. 
That, I suppose, is the significance of the 
word ‘fortune.’ Until recently the puzzle 
of the rich has been how to get rid of their 
money with honor. Now they’ve got their 
chance. They’re taking advantage of it 
too. They’re unloading it on Uncle Sam— 
and Belgium—and France—and Poland. 
They’re all right!” 

“Of course!” I interjected. ‘‘The rich 
can afford to doit. They’ve got the money 
to give., And a lot of ’em won’t miss it so 
very much at that!” 

“True,” he answered. ‘“‘But they’re 
giving it, aren’t they? You don’t belittle 
the act of the fireman who saves a woman 
because he happens to be a fireman and to 
have the ladder. The rich were lucky to 
have the money. Let’s give ’em credit for 
giving it away. I tell you this war is going 
to make the rich respectable again. They 
had lost caste. They were going down. It 
gave ’em a chance to get back. 

“But, apart from the giving of money, 
the rich have not been behind the poor in 
offering themselves to serve under the flag. 
Oh, this war is doing a lot to wipe out the 
distrust of wealth. And the real underlying 
reason is, it’s teaching the fellows who have 
made the money that it isn’t of very much 
value unless they do something with it 
worth while for everybody else.” 

“There won’t be much class feeling left 
when we get through, I fancy,” I dared 
toassert. ‘‘With the poor man’s boy and 
the capitalist’s son fighting side by side, 
they’ll find out each other’s good points; 
and they’ll remember them when they 
come back. The brotherhood of man will 
mean something. It’s the soldier’s choice 
of honor rather than life which will make 
them all gentlemen together; and they 
won’t stand, either, for seeing the ideals 
they bled for going by the board. They’ll 
fight for them at home—just as they did 
in France.” 
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“What you say about the choice of honor 
rather than life is very true,’”’ he returned 
thoughtfully. ‘‘What a wonderful thing 
it is that to every man of us is given the 
same opportunity for the supreme sacrifice! 
The same great prize—the same immortal 
glory! It makes no difference whether a 
fellow has made a success or failure of his 
life up to this time; he has the same chance 
as anybody else—to give all he’s got: And 
nobody can give more. He’s the equal in 
that respect of the greatest genius or states- 
man in the land. 

“Tf you asked me who were the happiest 
men round to-day I should unhesitatingly 
reply ‘The failures!’ This war is the op- 
portunity of the unsuccessful. The past is 
forgotten. No matter how much a man 
may have foozled his life, he can retrieve 
himself by a single act—in the twinkling of 
aneye. When a chap dies out on No Man’s 
Land nobody will ask whether he made 
money or not before the war. They won’t 
inquire whether he lived well or ill. What- 
ever his past may have been, he will have 
atoned for all his sins.” 

He took a long breath, surcharged with 
tobacco. 

“The other evening at the club I hap- 
pened to ask half a dozen rather notorious 
ne’er-do-wells of! my acquaintance, and 
learned that every one was or had been at 
the Front. One was chasing submarines in 
the North Sea in command of his own con- 
verted yacht—in danger every moment of 
being torpedoed; two others, men of over 
fifty, were driving ambulances on the firing 
line; three had joined the Lafayette Esca- 
drille and were risking their lives daily in 
the air; and the last—Thompson—had 
died at the head of his men while leading a 
charge at Neuve Chapelle.” 

“Poor old Thompson!” I said. 

“Lucky old Thompson, you mean!” 
retorted the fellow I was talking with; 
there were bitter tears in his eyes. ‘‘I was 
going with him; only—dammit!—my bad 
heart threw me out!” 

As I threaded my way through the crowd 
on my way back to the office I realized the 
truth of what my friend had said. This was 
the salvation of the failure! 

How many fellows we have known who, 
for one reason or another, didn’t fit into the 


scheme of modern life! In another age or 


another clime they might have risen to su- 
preme heights through strength or bravery; 
but either their bodies were superior to 
their brains or their passions were stronger 
than their wills. Either they have plodded 
dumbly through life, making failure after 
failure in business or at the professions, or 
have hung about doing nothing, if not actu- 
ally engaged in dissipation. 

They have no place on a city pavement 


between rows of brownstone dwellings. » 


Theirs was the realm of sea and sky—gentle- 
man adventurers, buccaneers, cave men, 
if you choose. New York was no place for 
them. Now they have come into their own. 
They have found themselves. 
follow the gleam over the “uttermost 
purplerim.”’ They can challenge the rest of 
mankind in bravery. Good luck to them! 

So, likewise, the war has opened the eyes 
of the successful man. It has suddenly 
jarred him into the realization that, after 
all, his toiling, his money and his so-called 
good fortune are of no particular good to 
him. After twenty or thirty years he has 
really no more to offer his country than his 
totally unsuccessful brother has. He is up 
against the eternal verities. 

The qualities which made him successful 
are inevitably the same that will send him 
to the officers’ camp at Plattsburg or into 
some other form of military service; and, 
once he has on khaki and faces the proba- 
bility that at the same time next year he 
will be lying under a little wooden cross on 
the outskirts of some village of Northern 
France, he will wonder, if he never won- 
dered before, whether his success was 
worth the price he paid for it! He will see 
things in their true relation to one another. 
He will wish devoutly that he had lived 
more as he went along, and less in antici- 
pation; and he will envy the poor devil he 
used to scorn because he only earned a 


couple of thousand dollars a year, though - 


he had a jolly good time doing it. But, 
success or failure, they are all coming 
forward. 

There has never been a more inspiring 
response to the call of patriotism in the 
history of the world. Men who are on the 
point of achieving their highest ambitions 
are, nevertheless, ready to scrap their suc- 
cess at the call of duty, well knowing that 

(Concluded on Page 41) 
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lovers, hanging on the ‘‘yes’’ of the heroine; we’re fond 
mothers and stern fathers; we’re ambitious youths; we’re 
struggling girls; we're Cinderella and Prince Charming; we 
are the king and we are the beggar—we are all things and 
all men. 


Weare not forty or eighty or sixty-two during those magical 
hours we watch Paramount and Artcraft stories on the screen. 
We are youthful romancers living in another world. 


* * * * 


And when those two ab- 
sorbing hours have flitted 
past—we rouse ourselves 
and readjust our viewpoint 
to taxes and potatoes. 


But we can’t forget the 
pictures that work such a 
happy transformation in 
us—wwe remember they’re Paramount and Artcraft pictures— 


the ultimate in the genius of great stars 
the ultimate in directing craft 
the ultimate in character of their stortes 


all combining to produce defer pictures, c/ean pictures — 
pictures worth your while and mine. 


three By seeing these trade- 


marks or names flashed 
onthe screen inside the theatre. 
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it is a trivial thing, to themselves and to 


their families, compared to having their 
names upon their country’s roll of honor. 
Their real success lies not in what they have 
done in the world but in their ability to 
recognize its true value. It is a glorious 
refutation of the cabal that we are a nation 
of materialists and moneygrubbers. 

The man who counts his assets in dollars 
will discover that dollars no longer count. 
He will perceive the futility of his ambition 
to live in a forty-foot instead of a seventeen- 
foot house, and to have three automobiles 
instead of one. It will lead him to a con- 
sideration of what he shall do with his life. 
He will cease to measure his happiness by 
his bank account. He will find out that he 
has a soul as well as a stomach; and, even 
if it does not send him into the trenches, it 
may result in his doing something for the 
service of mankind. 

I found my partner sitting dejectedly at 
his desk, looking about as cheerful as an 
undertaker upon his introductory visit. 

“What’s the matter?’ I demanded. 
“Miss Peterson told me you had just sold a 
block of bonds. It didn’t use to make you 
feel that way.” 

He held up a slip of paper. It was a 
eheck for a hundred thousand dollars. I 
knew our profits would be about five thou- 
sand. 
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—“¥don’t want tomake any more money,” 
he remarked. 

“What!” I exclaimed; such a statement 
was preposterous, coming from Lord. 

_“T mean it,” he said seriously. “It 
sickens me to be trying to sell securities at 
a time like this. It’s like playing the fiddle 
with Rome burning. I’ve been doing a lot 
of thinking lately. Everybody has, I guess. 
What I’ve been asking myself is, What are 
we doing for the country?” 

“We furnish,” I repeated reminiscently, 
“an important and necessary link between 
capital and investment, a market for the 
distribution of money; we enable the small 
investor to contribute easily and safely to 
the development of industry.” 

Lord gave a hollow laugh. 

_ “We are about as useful at the present 
juncture as dealers in Punch and Judy 
shows!”’ 

“Look here, old man,’’ I expostulated, 
“vou mustn’t talk that way. One would 
think you were on the point of giving up 
business and going into the trenches.” 

“T’m thinking of it,” she replied. 

“But you’ve got a wife and child!” I 
returned. 

“Wife and child! Wife and child!” he 
ground out bitterly: ‘Ich habe Weib und 
Kind zu Haus. My wife’s got an independ- 
ent income, and you know it. My child is 
thirteen years old and is a beneficiary under 
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her grandfather’s trust estate to the extent 
of five thousand dollars a year. I’m thirty- 
nine years old and the champion golfer of 
my county. 

“‘Of course I can sit here, like a stuffed 
dove, and look pained when any real man 
comes along, and get off the customary sad 
rot about how hard I’ve tried to do some- 
thing but nobody’ll have me; and how 
Washington is overflowing with men of my 
class holding down clerical jobs. That’s the 
most miserable sort of camouflage! There 
isn’t a fitter man than me to go into the 
trenches to-day, or one with any less ex- 
cuse. I’ve waited until you got back—as 
Morris was away; but now I can face the 
thing squarely. At the present time I’m 
a slacker—that’s all! A slacker—nothing 
else!” 

He got up nervously and thrust his hand 
through his hair. 

“T’ll give you two weeks to feel just as I 
do. Of course I couldn’t chuck the busi- 
ness, with everybody away. I had to stick 
to the ship. So I worked the old wife-and- 
child racket, and sniveled round about how 
I’dgivemy eyes to goabroad—but couldn’t! 
I would give my eyes to go—that’s God’s 
own truth! But that I can’t go is a damn 
lie! I’ve fought this thing out with myself, 
and it’s as clear as daylight. The world has 
got to be saved from those German brutes, 
and it’s everybody’s job to go to it and 
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clean ’em up—unless he is physically inca- 
pacitated, 

“Tt’s the old distinction between legal 
and moral obligation. If you see your 
neighbor’s baby crawling on the railroad 
track in front of an express train, and you 
can save it merely by putting out your 
hand and yanking it out of the way, you 
have no legal obligation to do so. Well, I 
haven’t any legal obligation to do my bit 
on the other side either.”’ 

“Great Scott!’’ I replied. “I’ve got to 
have a chance to think. You make my 
mind whirl. Why couldn’t you have waited 
a day or two before springing all this on 
me?”’ 

He turned and looked at me earnestly. 

“Tt would be all the same,”’ he protested. 
“Sooner or later—I’m going. I’m not 
going to see the railroad train run down the 
child without doing what I can to save it.”’ 

There was an expression of almost exal- 
tation on his face. What curious things the 
war did to people! I looked out of the 
window. Flapping lazily on its pole hung 
our service flag, with its three stars. There 
was room enough for more. With a sudden 
nye I turned and held out my hand to 

im. 

“You're right, oldman! To hell with the 
business!” I said. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third in a series by Mr. 
Train. The fourth will appear in an early issue. 


BUSINESS THAT ISNT NECESSARY 
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advantageously than anywhere else—that 
is, army trucks and airplane engines. It 
wants a great quantity of other things that 
can be made to good advantage in an 
automobile factory — such as small and 
medium size shells. 

By gradually cutting down the output of 


touring cars and turning the factory ca- 


pacity over to war work the Government 
can, of course, get an incomparably better 
all-round result than if it simply stopped 
the making of cars point blank and then 
sought to redistribute the labor. The 
rational plan was adopted. 

All the same, people whom I know of are 
presuming that war is a temporary condi- 
tion. Even Nietzsche and Bernhardi never 
anticipated that slaughter would become 
permanently the chief occupation of man- 
kind. Everyone supposes peace will come 
sometime. Everyone knows that when it 
does come this colossal war production will 
stop short. In the United States a million 


and a half or two and a half or three million 


young men, released from army service, 
will be in search of jobs. Three or more 
million hands that are now occupied in pro- 


_ ducing distinctively war goods will have to 
find something else to do. 


The rule has been that a period of rapid 


industrial expansion is followed sooner or 
_ later by a period of contraction. However 


that may be as to this particular period of 


unprecedented industrial expansion, it is 


certain that the moment peace comes we 
shall want those automobile factories in the 
best possible condition to employ labor and 
keep the industrial wheels turning. If they 
are kept running—gradually turning their 
capacity from the making of less essential 


_ ears to the making of more essential air- 


planes, shells and trucks—they can turn back 


to peace production smoothly and readily. 


What Shutting Down Means 


Shutting a factory down is quite simple. 
All you need do is lock the door and walk 
away. Anybody can do that. But starting 
it up again after a long period of idleness, 
repairing the deterioration, assembling the 
materials and labor force, and so on, is 
much more difficult. It isn’t merely the 
factory. There’s no use starting up a fac- 
tory unless you have an outlet for its prod- 
uct. These particular factories have an 
elaborately organized outlet covering the 
entire country —their agents and dealers 
in every considerable town. Except the 
youngest of them, those agents and dealers 
were doing something else before they went 
into the automobile business. They have 
put their skill and energy and capital into 
that. If the business were shut down a good 
many of them would be broke; most of 
them would be out of a job. Mainly they 
would, of course, begin seeking something 
else to do. The whole extensive organiza- 
tion of the automobile business would begin 
to fall apart and vanish. Noscratch of the 
pen could build it up again out of hand. 


I have taken the automobile business 
because it begins with ‘‘a”’ and typifies a 
good many businesses which can, by intel- 
ligent care, be turned from less essen- 
tial production to the most essential war 
production. Nothing in the war is more 
essential than airplanes and trucks and am- 
bulances. It was auto tanks—another out- 
growth of automobiles—that enabled the 
British to win their most important victory. 

But many businesses cannot be converted 
at all to production that is most essential 
for subsistence or war. Look about for 
examples of completely nonessential arti- 
cles. Perhaps you say “‘Candy, chewing 
gum, peanuts.” 

We bought last year more than two bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods from other 
countries. We had to buy about that in 
order to keep our plant going. Roughly, 
half of it was raw materials to be used in 
our manufactures. More than half a bil- 
lion was foodstuffs—largely of sorts we do 
not grow. A third of a billion was partly 
manufactured stuff which we finished. We 
have to pay for that in gold or in goods, and 
it is especially important to pay as much as 
possible in goods now, when we are selling 
enormous quantities to the Allies on time. 
Your banker will tell you, if you don’t hap- 
pen to know it, that for many months we’ve 
had a hard job keeping American exchange 
anywhere near par in neutral markets; in 
fact, we haven’t kept it very near par in 
most neutral markets. In July, 1914, for 
example, a dollar of American exchange 
was worth a slight premium in Stockholm. 
It is now worth sixty-two cents. In Copen- 
hagen it is worth about seventy-six cents; 
in Madrid, eight-two cents; in Zurich, 
Switzerland, eighty-four cents. That is not 
a satisfactory condition, and after all the 
technical explanations one reason for it is 
that we are selling a lot of goods on time 
and buying a lot for cash. Those neutral 
markets havemore American exchange than 
they need. The more goods we can sell, 
aside from sales to the Allies which go on 
the book, the better for us. 

Last year we sold abroad about three 
million dollars’ worth of candy, chewing 
gum and peanuts. It helps to pay the bill. 
It finally takes the place of that much gold. 
If we owe Brazil a hundred million dollars 
for coffee the more candy and peanuts we 
can swap for coffee the better. Take up the 
long list of American exports and consider 
how many holes would be shot in it if we 
stopped making theoretically nonessential 
things. 

The music shop on the corner looks non- 
essential enough; nothing in it that you 
can eat, wear, throw at an enemy or raise 
the winter temperature with for more than 
afew minutes. It represents also consump- 
tion of materials and labor. If you look 
over the materials you will find they consist 
largely of expensive woods that are of very 
little utility except for an ornamental pur- 
pose. So far as waging war or down-to- 
brass-tacks subsistence is concerned the 


lumber used in building a small reviewing 
stand from which the mayor inspects a 
parade would be worth miftiy times all the 
wood in the shop. Aside from wood, there 
is perhaps a hundred pounds of wire. But 
all the material in the shop, for war or 
hardpan subsistence, would hardly be worth 
carrying away. 

And if you sorted out all the labor you 
would probably find that much of it was 
not very useful for military purposes or 
hardpan subsistence. It is largely labor 
that is especially skilled and valuable for 
that particular kind of work. 

Nowhere has the war strain been more 
severe than in France; but the luxury shops 
of Paris have by no means been cut out. 
Many of them are open and doing business 
as usual. They are woven into the business 
fabric of the country. To cut them out 
would start a raveling that would probably 
weaken the business fabric even for war 
purposes. They produce war taxes and 
bond subscriptions. A good many people 
subsist by them. True, it is not absolutely 
necessary that those people should subsist. 
They could just go and jump into the river, 
thereby decreasing the consumption of food. 
But France doesn’t wish them to do that. 


How Music and Nicotine Help j 


Our music shop contains nothing to eat, 
wear, hurl or raise the temperature. But 
the hardest-pressed belligerent finds it ad- 
visable to maintain military bands. I am 
told that the German Government—whose 
rigorous efficiency for war is daily held up 
for our emulation—expends a good deal of 
money, labor and precious materials for the 
purpose of keeping a supply of talking ma- 
chines in the rest and concentration camps 
all along behind the battle front, because it 
finds that popular music played on these 
machines invigorates the men’s minds and 
makes better fighters of them. The mili- 
tary critics are always talking about the 
morale of the different troops—that is, 
about the state of their minds. By the 
common judgment of experts nothing is 
more essential in this war than those im- 
ponderable things which keep men in a 
high, resolute state of mind. To that crucial 
ee music contributes as well as canned 
beef. 

In an American plebiscite on nonessen- 
tial businesses the liquor business would 
probably get more votes than any other. 
But the German Government is at a huge 
cost to supply its soldiers with beer. It 
knows that when Hans Schmidt laid aside 
civilian clothes the same set of intricate 
tastes and habits which his derby hat used 
to cover persist unchanged beneath his 
helmet. Deprived of his accustomed beer 
he would feel dissatisfied and fall prey to a 
nervous irritation which would diminish his 
efficiency. It makes a great effort to get 
him the beer. All over the United States 
contributions poured in to supply our train- 
ing camps with tobacco, because a great 


number of young men went into the camps 
with a tobacco habit, and if a man has once 
fallen victim to that horrible depravity 
taking away his pipe puts sand burs in his 
nervous system. 

The world went to war with an intricate 
set of tastes and habits derived from the 
beginning of time and confirmed by lifelong 
practice. The amazingly complex web 
which we call business is the material mani- 
festation of those tastes and habits—a pro- 
jection of the habitual stuff in a man’s 
mind. The most rigorous critics want 
pretty much to wipe all that out and start 
over again ona schedule confined to food, 
fuel, clothes and ammunition. It couldn’t 
possibly be done. What an impossible 
hardpan subsistence-and-war program cut 
out would finally include nearly everything 
which admirably distinguishes the popula- 
tion of the United States to-day from its 
breechclouted population of five hundred 
years ago. 

Of course if we were going to organize for 
war as a permanent condition we might as 
well do that. But the most rigorous econo- 
mists contemplate a return of peace in a 
few months or years. They urge cutting 
out what they call nonessentials only for 
the duration of the war. 

But even for war we want to disturb the 
business organization of the country to the 
least practicable extent. A year ago loans 
and discounts by commercial banks ex- 
ceeded fifteen billion dollars. A great part 
of that rested on stuff that was neither 
food, fuel, transportation, necessary cloth- 
ing, guns nor ammunition—on things that 
must be classed nonessential if we are going 
to make any such classification. It would 
be interesting to see what would become of 
the country’s vast structure of bank credit— 
which is the very breath of its business life 
and on which all government financing 
rests—if every business which could not 
justify itself as strictly necessary for sub- 
sistence or war were cut out. My guess is 
that the structure would look a good deal 
like Louvain after the Germans used it for 
an object lesson in frightfulness. 

No business whatever that is not actually 
noxious is nonessential either for war or 
for subsisting the population as a civilized 
population, with civilized cravings for in- 
tellectual and esthetic satisfactions. 

Cutting out is simple enough, but build- 
ing up is another matter. The vital thing 
in any business is its organization—the 
human associations by which it is carried 
on. Shut it down and the organization 
immediately begins to disintegrate. Build- 
ing it up again takes time and effort. No 
business organization whatever should be 
destroyed. Cut down where necessary but 
never cut out. Prune but leave roots and 
trunk. 

Say it is a talking-machine business. If 
there is war work—time fuses, small shells, 
uniform buttons, or what else—that it can 
do to advantage, turn some of its capacity 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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over to that—gradually so as not to disor- 
ganize the factory—and preserve the busi- 
ness organization. We want it now to pay 
taxes and buy Liberty Bonds. Sure as sure 
can be we shall decidedly want it to help 
take up the slack when war production 
ceases and the millions of hands now en- 
gaged therein must turn to other employ- 
ment. 

We can’t make all the things we made 
last year and all the things that must be 
made this year. We must cut down. The 
means of doing it are at hand—without 
labeling a purblindly selected lot of busi- 
nesses nonessential and standing them up 
before a firing squad. By its command over 
steel, copper, fuel and transportation the 
Government can shift production from less 
necessary things to more necessary things, 
just as it is now doing in the automobile 
business—turning the released capacity 
over to war work by a gradual adjustment, 
and saving the organization of the business. 

The Government has almost a monopoly 
of the investment market. In November of 
1917 all the business corporations of the 
country, railroad and industrial, of such 
size that their financing gets noticed in Wall 
Street, absorbed only ninety million dollars 
of capital through the issue of bonds, stock 
and one and two year notes, against two 
hundred and fifty millions in the corre- 
sponding month of 1916. Except in exigent 
cases business corporations are not trying 
to float bond and stock issues. That of 
itself cuts down dispensable production. 


Labor Conditions 


Last year a ten-thousand-dollar income 
paid a hundred and twenty dollars taxes; a 
twenty-thousand-dollar income paid three 
hundred and twenty dollars taxes. This 
year the ten-thousand-dollar income is 
likely to pay several times as much, and the 
twenty-thousand-dollar income a consider- 
ably greater increase. So with all larger 
incomes. That will cut down consumption. 
About three-quarters of the five billion eight 
hundred million dollars which has been 
paid into the Treasury by Liberty-loan 
subscribers has come from comparatively 
small subscriptions—those, that is, not 
over fifty thousand dollars. That must 
involve a good deal of retrenchment in 
individual expenditure. 

This whole question of production comes 
back largely to the supply of labor, and 
there seems to be no doubt that a better 
mobilization of labor could be effected with- 
out any imposition upon labor and without 
destroying any business. In its report for 
November the New York State Bureau of 
Employment says: 

“Publication throughout the country of 
an alleged shortage in labor continues, some 
of these publications being given out by re- 
liable financial institutions. What is really 
meant in many of the references to shortage 
is the ‘turnover.’ On account of the restless- 
ness of workers in many places this ‘turn- 
over’ has very largely increased in the last 
few months. This Bureau has a report from 
one large plant in a neighboring state where 
there has been a complete change in a force 
of several thousand workers in a period of 
one month. . . Contributing more 
largely to the restlessness than anything 
else is the constant repetition of the short- 
age of labor and the frequent publication 
about abnormal earnings, especially in 
munition factories. A worker, reading of 
this labor shortage and these large earnings, 
quits his present job and goes hunting the 
elusive one paying very high wages. The 
different offices of the Bureau throughout 
the state report a total of several hundred 
seekers of jobs every day. Many of these 
refuse to take the available jobs at the 
wages offered.” 

War work is creating an unusual demand 
for labor with some technical training. 
“To meet this need,’ says the Bureau, 
“it will be necessary for employers to get 
together and decide on the number of 
workers each one should train to supply 
this demand. This should be done in each 
industrial community through the co- 
operation of employers needing any kind of 
technically trained men. The United States 
is just now teaching thousands of men how 
to shoot a gun and handle a bayonet. Is it 
not just as desirable in this emergency to 
teach men how to handle a tool and a 
machine? We have great numbers of men 
available for training. Let us train them 
now and absorb them into the industries 
needing them before we consider the use of 
large numbers of untrained women.” 
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The State Bureau should be in a position 
to know. According to its view the labor 
shortage is less a lack of hands than a lack 
of intelligent mobilization and of training 
that could be rather readily supplied. 
Good wages and patriotism may be ex- 
pected to bring an increasing number of 
women into industry also. A great part of 
this labor shortage, that is, can be met by 
better organization—which is infinitely 
better than going out with an ax to destroy 
the organization we have by cutting out 
so-called nonessential businesses. 

The country faces a tremendous task, but 
I don’t think going into hysterics about it 
will be materially helpful. I have never 
known a case where having a fit got a man 
any further along. Railroad transportation 
has been one of the weak spots. Congestion 
of traffic has held the country back at a 
hundred points. There is no doubt that the 
recommendation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for completely unified 
operation of the roads will help very de- 
cidedly. There are intelligent means of 
meeting the situation all round. 

One reason for rail congestion, especially 
in the East, is found in the very great in- 
crease in passenger traffic. A piece of road 
one hundred and thirty-odd miles long, 
from Philadelphia to Washington, and 
carrying a considerable part of the through 
travel from New York to the capital, sold 


one million four hundred thousand dollars’ . 


worth of tickets in October. Commenting 
on that the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
said: ‘‘Out of New York the Pennsylvania 
is running ninety to a hundred extra sleep- 
ers in trains that go in sections every four 
or five minutes. Under normal conditions 
thirty-five to forty sleepers are run in the 
Washington service. At present there are 
nearly a hundred and fifty from New York 
alone and extra cars are put on when the 
train arrives here.” 

That is one reason why the railroad is 
badly congested. I know something about 
that Washington travel. Much of it is 
unquestionably quite necessary. A good 
deal is made by excited persons who deem 
it important to rush down to Washington 
and impart their views to almost any 
patient soul who will listen, or to offer 
superfluous services involving the use of an 
easy-chair and a shiny badge—with the net 
result of cluttering up the railroad. 

The railroads have cut down passenger 
service. ! No doubt they will cut it down 
still further. But as to the whole volume of 
business travel it would puzzle a Solomon 
to say what should be regarded as nonessen- 
tial. All of it in one way or another keeps 
the wheels turning. 


The Fuel Famine 


Very recently some parts of the country 
were threatened with a fuel famine which 
would have a very disastrous effect on 
industry. The Fuel Administration wanted 
an order from the Priority Board giving 
coal shipments preference over every other 
kind of freight. With a fuel famine threat- 
ening it seemed at first glance that such an 
order should be issued. But in came the 
Food Administration, pointing out that if 
foodstuffs were sidetracked there might be 
a food famine here and there. The best 
administrative brains in the service of the 
Government were unable to decide, under 
all the circumstances of the case, whether 
food or fuel was most essential and declined 
to issue any order. Substantially that 
difficulty will come up whenever anybody 
who knows tries to classify business into 
essential and nonessential. 

When the selective-draft law was under 
discussion last spring we heard a good deal 
about classifying the labor power of the 
country according to whether it was en- 
gaged in essential or nonessential work. 
But the steel-mill hands who make ship 
plates would work to poor advantage if 
there weren’t somebody to keep their time, 
a clerk to make out the pay roll, a corps of 
stenographers to handle the office corre- 
spondence. The pay envelope would lose a 
lot of its attraction and the difficulties of 
the labor situation increase if mill hands 
couldn’t take their families to the movies, 
buy the wife a nobby winter coat and read 
all about the strictly nonessential murder in 
high life in the evening newspaper. 

That is exactly what skilled labor is 
working, organizing and fighting for— 
satisfactions over and above bread and 
butter, a scuttle of coal and a suit of over- 
alls. Agricultural labor is generally re- 
garded as so essential that its complete 
exemption from military service has been 


proposed. But if you think over the opera- 
tions of any farm you will see that it is con- 
suming and applying a great deal of labor 
besides that which harnesses the horses 
and guides the plow. Of course there is the 
blacksmith who shod the horses, the grocer 
who did up the flour and sugar, the girl in 
the telephone exchange. But the bill clerk 
in the plow factory, the drummer who sold 
the farmer’s shoes to the local merchant, 
the telegraph operator in Chicago who sent 
out the day’s quotation on hogs, the man 
who designed the corn planter—are all 
working on that farm. If you could take 
one day’s operations on a typical farm and 
trace out all the factors that contributed to 
it you would find that they involved the 
labor of a hundred thousand men and 
women. 

All business and all labor is pretty much 
one seamless piece of goods. Cut a piece 
out of it and the raveling will run pretty 
nearly from end to end. 

England has been at war nearly three 
and a half years, with constantly increasing 
expense and pressure. Almost nothing has 
been cut out of the country’s business or- 
ganization. They have stopped the manu- 
facture of touring cars. But that was a 
small item in British industry; the plants 
are kept busy on war work and a great 
many touring cars are in use in the country. 

Some years ago a good many rigorous 
economists were convinced that touring 
cars were more or less of an outrage even in 
peace. Several very opulent citizens—who 
considered automobiles quite appropriate 
for themselves—declared that the extrava- 
gance of farmers in buying touring cars was 
a national scandal and a grave menace to 
the country’s well-being. For a good while 
I have been by way of being a farmer, by 
proxy, myself, and have spent part of every 
year in a typical farming community. 
First-hand observation leads me to the 
opinion that, at least since McCormick 
invented a reaping machine, no other inven- 
tion has been so beneficial to farmers as the 
automobile—and when it comes to farmers’ 
wives I put the automobile ahead of the 
reaper. No other thing has done so much 
to make the farmer’s wages—and his wife’s 
wages—equal the wages of workers in 
town. By wages I mean, of course, the 
satisfactions a man gets, for that is what 
anybody’s wages finally consist of. If I 
were legislating on farm essentials I should 
put automobiles high on the list, especially 
at this time, when they can be exceedingly 
useful in relieving the railroads of passen- 
gers and goods on short hauls. 


The British War Taxes 


Practically nothing has been cut out of 
the British business organization. British 
businesses publish yearly reports of their op- 
erations to a decidedly greater extent than 
American businesses do. The London Econ- 
omist regularly tabulates, analyzes and 
compares reports of about one thousand 
concerns engaged in all sorts of businesses. 
Since the comparatively brief period of de- 
moralization which followed the declara- 
tion of war the outstanding characteristic 
of these reports has consisted of increased 
profits all along the line. 

It should be remembered that England 
has a real war-profits tax, entirely different 
from our miscalled war-profits tax. Wher- 
ever a British concern is making greater 
profits now than before the war the govern- 
ment takes eighty per cent of the excess. 
But it doesn’t take anything unless there is 
an excess over normal peace profits. As to 
these reports then, four-fifths—or seventy 
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per cent until this year—of war profits have 
been wiped out, or handed over to the 
government. Still they show in the main 
increased net profits. For the reports fall- 
ing in the third quarter of 1917 the 
average increase was four and a half per 
cent. That showing after deducting the 
war-profits tax means, of course, increased 
business as a general rule. 

One considerable class of companies 
shows, as a rule, a decrease—the class we 
call public utilities. Their income is limited 
because the price at which they sell their 
product is fixed while operating expenses 
have greatly increased. This includes pri- 
vately owned gas, telephone and water- 
works. The largest taxicab company in 
London shows a decrease. Some of its 
vehicles have been taken; operating costs 
have increased. Automobile companies 
show a decrease of three per cent as com- 
pared with 1916—naturally. But the rule 
is increased profits for all sorts of business. 

Rigorous economists over there deplore 
this. They say it shows scandalous extrava- 
gance on the part of the public. They want 
to get down to brass-tacks essentials. Ap- 
parently that has by no means been done 
even in Germany. I take it that it simply 
can’t be done unless a whole population is 
put under the awful pressure of a besieged 
city, and that if it were done many years 
would be needed to recover from the ensuing 
wreckage and prostration. 


Save for Liberty Bonds 


Only a lunatic can question the magni- 
tude of the country’s task. Unless peace 
develops sooner than any definite signs 
now warrant one in expecting, the task will 
probably tax the country’s resources more 
heavily than the Civil War taxed them in 
the North. The country’s resources, pon- 
derable and imponderable, are sufficient to 
meet it. The one kind is as important as 
the other. The question is how to handle 
them most effectively. Disintegrating the 
country’s business organization will not 
help. Cut-and-slash false economies that 
start up broadcast material and mental re- 
actions are not useful. 

Broad means of pushing down on less 
instantly essential production and pushing 
up on most instantly essential production 
are already in the hands of the Government. 
There can be a still further mobilization of 
credit, through a government, agency — 
say the Federal Reserve Board—to pass 
upon applications for capital which involve 
flotation of stocks and bonds. There can 
undoubtedly be a better mobilization of 
labor power, as indicated above. 

A vast deal must rest with the individual. 
He must look over his income and outgo, 
and save to the utmost of his ability for 
Liberty Bonds. If individuals don’t do that 
they will certainly experience a price infla- 
tion which will force them to economize 
because their money will buy less. It is 
impossible to lay down rigid, universal 
rules about saving. But I believe almost 
any individual intelligent enough to earn 
an income can sit in judgment on his own 
case and solve it intelligently. 

There must be economy. We must cut 
down. If we don’t do it intelligently in- 
exorable forces will compel it—and in a 
very costly way, as I expect to show in 
another article. But any idea of meeting 
this situation by applying a wholesale, 
purely arbitrary classification of essential 
and nonessential to the business of the 
United States is nonsense. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Will Payne. The second will appear in an early issue. 
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HERE’S more real comfort— 
relief — and prevention— more 
everyday usefulness—in this 
Leak-Proof Miller Hot Water Bottle 
than anything else you can get at your 
druggist’s. Your home and every 
home needs it because it is so handy. 


And remember that this is not an ordinary 
grade of rubber—it is Miller Surgeons Grade. 
First made famous by the medical profession. 


Miller Hot Water Bottles are constructed 
with the patented C-Kure-Nek. The metal 
part is imbedded in solid rubber, then vul- 
canized into an inseparable unit. And more 
than that, these Miller Bottles have no seams 
or bindings. Hence they cannot separate or 
leak. Actual tests have demonstrated that 
Miller Bottles will withstand hundreds of 
pounds of pressure. 


© 


Surgeons Grade 


Rubber Goods 


Miller Hot Water Bottles can be had with 
complete outfit of tubing and pipes that 
easily convert them into combination Foun- 


tain Syringes. They are made in two and 
three quart sizes—and all are over capacity. 


For years their sale was confined to the 
medical profession. But the Miller famespread 
everywhere and finally we consented to supply 
the demand of the public for Miller Rubber 
Goods—Rubber Sponges, Non-Collapsible 
Nipples, Household Rubber Goods, Surgeons’ 
Rubber Gloves, Fountain Syringes, Hot Water 
Bottles, etc.—all rubber articles needed in the 
sick room, the bath room or the nursery. 


One druggist in each locality is authorized 
to supply the Miller Surgeons Grade Rubber 


__ Goods. Goto that store, or send direct tous. Don’t 


accept inferior kinds when you can now get the grade 
that surgeons and hospitals use. Poor 

rubber soon disintegrates. Miller lasts 

for years with proper care. Go to the 

Miller Agency in your locality. 


The Miller Rubber Co. 


Dept. E 1, AKRON, O. 


Makers of Miller Uniform Tires— 
Geared-to-the-Road 
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World-Wide Supremacy 


@fre|N its last fiscal year 

Nu | this company made 
and sold more pneu- 
matic automobile 
tires than any other maker in 
the world. 


From the great Goodyear fac- 
tories more than 5,300,000 tires 
were delivered into the public’s 
hands—the largest number ever 
marketed by one company in 
the same length of time. 


The immensity of this figure 
can be realized only in the 
knowledge that the total Amer- 
ican registration in 1917 was 
approximately 4,600,000 cars. 


Thus, despite the competition 
of more than 200 other tire 
makers, Goodyear attained an 
average of better than one tire 
to every motor car in the land. 


Nothing that we have ever said 
of Goodyear Tires, whether in 
these pages or elsewhere, com- 
pares with this indorsement by 
the American people. 


Such superiorities as we have 
claimed for our product, such 
declarations of quality as we 
have issued, are here more 
powerfully verified than by any 
words. 


In elevating Goodyear Tires 
to the position of supremacy 
they now occupy, the public 


CORD TIRES 


does so not only by force of 
its opinion but by the dollars 
it spends. 


The belief of the average car- 
owner in the goodness of Good- 
year Tires is a belief on which 
he is willing to stake not alone 
his judgment but a consider- 
able investment as well. 


Notable as is the size of last 
year’s record volume, size is 
not at all the most significant 
thing about it. 


The significant thing is that 
this total climaxes a produc- 
tion that has been steadily and 
irresistibly increasing. 


Not for one year or for two, 
has the appeal of Goodyear 
Tires forthe public been strong, 
but for year after year without 
break. 


The pace of this institution’s 
growth, almost since its incep- 
tion, has been in direct ratio 
with its acquaintance among 
the people. 


It cannot justly be said that 
either salesmanship or adver- 
tising has been mainly respon- 
sible for Goodyear’s great 
growth. 


Salesmanship and advertising 
appeal chiefly to new business ; 
there is not enough of it in 


the country to absorb this great 


volume. 


Far more potent than either 
of these in the success of this 
company, has been the good- 
ness of a product which held 
old customers while gaining 
new. 


It is from this source largely 
that our business has flourished, 
out of the satisfaction of the 
public it served. 


The policy on which this in- 
stitution has been reared is so 
simple as to be an inspiration 
toreus’ alle 


That policy, as expressed in our | 


labors and dealings, is “‘the more 
we put into our product in 
goodness, the more we will 
take out in sales.” 


Because we will continue to 
exercise this policy, this busi- 
ness will continue to grow. 


Because it is the foundation 
and insurance of our present 
supremacy, that supremacy will 
not be surrendered. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and 
“*Tire Saver’ Accessories are easy to get from 
Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber+Co. 


Akron, Ohio 


Nor is there any complaint about their 
tremendously increased taxation. They 
take it as it comes, and. when the next 
Liberty Loan is floated, which will not be 
so long from now, they will go out again to 
help push it over just as they helped push 
over the first one and the second one. _ 

There is no need of going into the decline 
in securities. That isn’t material, save as 
an inconvenience. It doesn’t affect the 
attitude of the financiers. They are for 
the United States first, and they have 
proved it. , : 

Then there is the personal side of it all, as 
apart from the money side—the service 
and the sacrifice. No millionaire can gain 
any kudos from me because his son or 
sons have gone to war, though I shall men- 
tion a few whose sons have gone to war just 
to show they are performing in that way 
also. I think it is susceptible of proof that, 
man for man, the rich men of the United 
States, as individuals, in giving their per- 
sonal services are doing more, at a greater 
sacrifice and in greater numbers than the 
conrponents of any other broad division of 
our population. I mean by that that rela- 
tively there are more rich men in the un- 
selfish service of the Government in this 
war work than there are men of any other 
sort who may be classified in such broad 
generalizations. 

Of course rich man is a relative term, for 
aman who is rich in one part of our far- 
flung country wouldn’t be held as rich in 
another; and rich men in New York and in 
the larger cities are very rich men considered 
in money terms. A man with a million or so 
in New York isn’t rich; he is well-to-do. A 
bank with only a few millions of deposits 
isn’t a bank; it’s a branch. New York is 
where the money is and where the rich man 
really is rich in all that the term implies. 

Therefore, taking these men as a class— 
the men, I mean, who are accused of being 
capitalistic enough to force and maintain a 
“capitalistic”? war, the men denounced by 
our domestic Bolsheviki as plutocrats—I 
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definite schedule. Every car had to be un- 
loaded within a prescribed time no matter 
whether it was under shell fire or not; every 
train had to bring back its quota of material 
for salvage, wounded men or troops bound 
for the rest camps. ‘‘Noempty hauls” was 
the slogan that went forth. These were the 
rules for the standard-gauge lines. 

Geddes was no less exacting with the 
light railways. They were kept to an iron- 
bound regulation. More than this, he 
drove them forward with an unceasing 
labor that did not flinch or falter in the 
face of shot and shell. 

What was the result? When the Germans 
made their famous ‘‘victorious retreat” in 
the Somme in the spring of 1917 the rail- 
way followed right behind them. The rear 
guard of Haig’s pursuing army could hear 
the shriek of the advancing locomotives as 
they steamed along the newly laid track. 

The iron horse almost trod on Tommy’s 
heels! It was a triumph of the Geddes 
system which brought food, equipment, 
supplies and ammunition right into the 
zone of actual fighting. 

This procedure was repeated in an even 
more dramatic way last November when 
Byng smashed his way behind the tanks 
toward Cambrai. During these stirring 
operations the light railways in some in- 
stances were apace with the battling troops. 
Without them the advance would have 
been impossible. 

From this bill of particulars you can 
readily understand how and why Geddes 
made good in France. Six months after 
he established himself at Geddesburg he 
was made Inspector General of Transporta- 
tion for all the theaters of war. This made 
him the traffic king of the British armies 
everywhere. Most men would have been 
eontent with this full-sized job. But Eng- 
land had taken Geddes’ measure and found 
that it fitted all emergencies. The time had 
come for him to move on. He took the 
next round of the service ladder, and in a 
way that was little short of sensational. 

With the Battle of Jutland storm clouds 
began to gather over the British Admiralty. 
There was no dissatisfaction over the fit- 
ness of the Grand Fleet, but a growing 
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maintain it is susceptible of proof that more 
of them relatively are giving their expert 
and invaluable services to the country in 
this crisis than of any other class what- 
soever. 

It would take a page of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post to print a list of men who 
may be called rich men, men of the capitalist 
class, who have abandoned their own af- 
fairs, and who, not only in Washington but 
in all parts of the country, are serving the 
Government where they may be useful, 
without compensation, and paying their 
own expenses. A few of these are: Frank A. 
Vanderlip, president of the greatest bank in 
the United States, the National City Bank 
of New York, who is in the Treasury; H. P. 
Davison, one of the partners of the House 
of Morgan, who is at the head of the Red 
Cross; John D. Ryan, president of the 
Anaconda Copper Company; Bernard Ba- 
ruch, Judge Lovett, J. L. Replogle, Howard 
Elliott—the list is too long to continue. 

They come from all over the United 
States, not alone from New York, and they 
have not only given their own services but 
they have contributed of their organiza- 
tions the experts in the lines of finance and 
industry as they were needed. Let me 
take the House of Morgan as an example 
to show what these men have done; an 
excellent example, for the House of Morgan 
comes first invariably when the demagogue 
begins to denounce the money devil. 

The House of Morgan has contributed 
the entire services of one of its most active 
partners, Mr. Davison, and Mr. Davison 
has two sons in the aviation service, one 
of whom has been seriously injured. Mr. 
Morgan’s eldest son is in the Navy. Mr. 
Steele, who has no sons, has three sons-in- 
law, and two of them are in Government 
work for the United States, and the third 
is in the French Army. Mr. Porter’s only 
son is in the Army, and his son-in-law is in 
Government work. Mr. Hamilton’s eldest 
boy is an aviator and is already in France. 
Mr. Stettinius has a son in the Army. 


Neither Mr. Lamont, Mr. Morrow nor 
Mr. Cochrane has children old enough to 
serve. Of the Philadelphia partners, Mr. 
Stotesbury and Mr. Lloyd have no sons 
eligible for service, and Mr. Newbold’s two 
sons are both in the Army. In addition to 
this Mr. Anderson, the chief bond man of 
the Morgan organization, gave his services 
for several months to the Liberty Loan 
Committee, and many clerks were sent by 
the Morgans tothat committee. Allthe part- 
ners sold Liberty Bonds, made speeches and 
campaigns, and subscribed great amounts. 

To go a bit farther and note the serv- 
ice being rendered by men in other great 
financial institutions, which form the “‘oc- 
topus”’ of the demagogue: Mr. Vanderlip, 
of the National City Bank, and two of 
his vice presidents, Mr. James H. Perkins 
and Samuel McRoberts, are giving the 
Government their services for a dollar a 
year; Grayson Murphy, the senior vice 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
a most impressive tentacle of the ‘‘octopus,”’ 
went to France months ago in charge of 
Red Cross work; Lewis B. Franklin, who 
is a vice president of the Guaranty and 
also president of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association of America, has been in Wash- 
ington since early in the spring assisting 
the Treasury in Liberty Loan work; Nelson 
D. Jay, another vice president, is in France 
working under Charles G. Dawes, a Chicago 
banker who went to France with the Army 
with the earliest advance of our men; 
Charles D. Norton, of the First National 
Bank, is giving all his time to the Red,Cross; 
and George F. Baker, Jr., of the same 
bank, headed the Red Cross mission to 
Italy. 

To continue would be to catalogue men, 
leading men, from all the big banks in 
New York and from the great trust com- 
panies and corporations, who have gone 
enthusiastically into war work, who are 
giving their services, and who are also giv- 
ing the services of myriads of their clerks, 
managers, experts and directors. This is 
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feeling that it was being kept under leash. 
The submarine devastation was getting on 
the nation’s nerves. A strong public senti- 
ment crystallized in the shape of a demand 
that the barnacles be scraped away from 
the hull of the Admiralty and that the 
good old ship be manned with younger and 
redder blood. 

Geddes, who meanwhile had become Sir 
Eric, was put upon the bridge. He was 
made a member of the Board of the Ad- 
miralty with the rank of vice admiral and 
the title of controller, which went back 
to the time of Samuel Pepys. With charac- 
teristic tenacity, however, he maintained 
his post as Inspector General of Transpor- 
tation, which carried with it the rank of 
major general in the army. Thus he main- 
tained the integrity of his dual personality, 
because he became the only civilian in all 
history who could wear, if it were possible, 
a major general’s and a vice admiral’s uni- 
form at the same time. The wags immedi- 
ately began to suggest that he appear in 
public in the trousers of one service and the 
coat of another! 

The introduction of Geddes into the 
Admiralty was just one more proof of the 
urgent need of the business man on the war 
job. He knew absolutely nothing about 
battleships, cruisers, torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers or shipbuilding, but he did know the 
rules of the business game and how to get 
things done. He dedicated himself to 
hurrying up the shipbuilding program and 
to the production of supplies and muni- 
tions for the navy. He became, as he aptly 
expressed it to me, “‘the Wet Minister of 
Munitions.”’ As a side line he joined the 
Shipping Control Committee. He was a 
man of many tasks—the Pooh-Bah of 
British public service. 

The Admiralty seethed with movement. 
Here, as elsewhere throughout his progres- 
sive journey through the principal war 
posts in the gift of Britain, he adhered to 
the plan of taking his own people with him. 
This is a typical Geddes performance. The 
men trained in the Geddes school know 
him and his methods. When he takes a 
new post they enable him to make it a 
going concern at once. 


He was not in the Admiralty very long 
before he installed the former secretary 
and solicitor of the North-Eastern Rail- 
way as assistant secretary. Other old col- 
leagues followed. The civilian had at last 
invaded the stamping ground of the sailor- 
man, and was there to stay. Geddes grad- 
ually built up a group of officials—all of 
them graduated from the railways or from 
business and all dedicated to the task of 
making things happen. 

If you know Geddes at all you also know 
that he is not the type of man likely to 
remain in a subordinate place. He is just 
naturally booked for the top. When the 
dissatisfaction over what was considered to 
be a distinct inability to solve the sub- 
marine problem expanded into a vigorous 
national belief that Sir Edward Carson, as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, should do 
something or quit the job, no one was sur- 
prised when he got out and was succeeded 
by Sir Eric Geddes. 

The one-time section hand on the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad was now in the 
office that made the supreme test of his re- 
sources. The public wanted action; he was 
the man to give it to them. Before he was 
in office two weeks he knew what every 
ship in the British Navy was doing. As 
always, statistics were his weapon. He be- 
lieves in them because they are the infal- 
lible revealers of both weakness and 
strength. 

He proved the efficacy of his theory when 
he made his first important speech as First 
Lord of the Admiralty. He unloaded such 
a fusillade of facts that the loudest critical 
guns were silenced. To illustrate: There 
had been widespread chagrin over the 
sinking of a convoy of neutral vessels from 
Scandinavia escorted by two British de- 
stroyers. They were surprised and sunk in 
the North Sea by German raiders. The 
British people very naturally wondered 
why the Grand Fleet did not hear about 
this attack and rout the raiders. 

The First Lord asked the House to recol- 
lect these facts: That the area of the North 
Sea is 140,000 square nautical miles; that 
Britain herself has a coast line of 568 nau- 
tical miles subject to attack by raiders; 
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not alone the case in New York. Men 
have come to the aid of the Government— 
the same sort of men—the plutocrats and 
their representatives—from every big city 
in the country. They have left their per- 
sonal interests and are devoting all that is ~ 
in them to the aid and support of the 
Government. If one could call the roll of 
these men as they are stationed at Wash- 
ington, or in France, or elsewhere, it would 
be a roll call of the biggest men in finance, 
or many of them, the captains of industry 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Hence, I repeat, that while our American 
Bolsheviki are ranting in all parts of the 
country that this is a “‘capitalistic” war it 
wouldn’t be any sort of war at all if it were 
not for our American capitalists. They are 
supporting it, and financing it, and making 
it possible to win it. Nor is there any dis- 
position to claim that these men have not, 
in the past, merited some of the attacks 
made on them. They get no immunity 
here. What I do maintain is this: As a 
class, the so-called plutocrats have shown 
in this war and will continue to show a 
high and enduring patriotism, a keen sense 
of national obligation, a loyalty to our 
country and its flag, a spirit of American- 
ism that the demagogues who live by 
denouncing them might emulate. I main- 
tain that they are more patriotic, man for 
man, as proved by their deeds, than many 
others who have equal opportunities, rela- 
tively, to show their patriotism. 

This is the big truth of it: The first 
Liberty Loan would not have succeeded as 
it did; the second Liberty Loan would not 
have succeeded as it did; the Government 
would not have been able to finance itself 
or its Allies; the work of production would 
be far, far in arrears; the war would now 
be lagging, or our part of it—and, for that 
matter, the part of the Allies—if these men 
had not done what they did do, if they had 
been plutocrats before they were patriots. 
That is the credit they deserve. That is 
the credit they here receive. 
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that the area of vision for a cruiser squad- 
ron with its attendant destroyers at night 
is well under five Square miles. Then he 
added: ‘“‘Five square miles in 140,000.” 
There was not a chirp about that North 
Sea action when he got through. 

When you meet Sir Eric Geddes you un- 
derstand very soon why he is one of the 
overlords of England at forty-two. Physi- 
cally he looks the part. He is deep and 
broad of chest, wide of shoulder; you can 
see the muscles of his arm expand under 
his sleeves. His jaw is hard and unyield- 
ing, his mouth is firm; his whole being 
incarnates strength of body and determina- 
tion. Despite all this bone and sinew he is 
as active as a cat. His eyes look straight 
through you. He keeps fit by riding horse- 
back every morning before breakfast. 

I once asked him what. single rule had 
been of most service to him. Quick as a 
flash he snapped out: ‘‘The use of statis- 
tics. Istatistize everything. Knowledge is 
power and statistics are the throttle valve 
of every business. But don’t let statistics 
master you. Usethem! I’llshow you what 
I mean.” 

He was sitting at the desk of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. He pushed a buz- 
zer, and when a secretary appeared he said: 
“Get me the statistics.” 

In a few moments three books, made like 
loose-leaf ledgers, were before him. One 
was brown, another blue, and the third 
was black. He picked them up in succes- 
sion, saying: ‘‘This brown book contains 
a catalogue of all the Admiralty stock— 
that is, a list of every ton of stuff we 
own. This blue book is the register of the 
personnel of the navy, with every man’s 
record up to yesterday. This black book 
contains the account of all naval operations 
and movements since the war began. To- 
gether they form a complete library of all 
the available statistics about the Ad- 
miralty. In short I know what every man 
and every ship is doing and just where 
they are.” 

Geddes believes that running a war is 
just like running any business. ‘‘It is just 
like operating a factory,”’ he said. 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Are you missing something 
very good, something decid- 
edly worth having ? 

You remember the first time you tasted 


Hawaiian Pineapple— you wouldn’t have 
missed it for a good deal. 


You know what the California Peach 
means to you today—a few years ago it 
didn’t figure in your bill of fare. 


Take the word of the firm who made 
these fruits famous and try their Cali- 
fornia Cherries. 


Of course, you will try them first as 


a pie. But you won’t stop at pie—you 
will have Cherry Cobbler, Cherry Salad, 
and you'll have them straight, served in 
their own syrup, as a dessert. 


Steadily the Libby kitchens in Cali- 
fornia are feeling the increase in the 
popularity of Libby’s Cherries. Don’t 
wait for others to introduce you to this 
California success—find out for yourself. 
Ask to have them served in your own 
home. Add this new dish to your list 
of favorites. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby 
240 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
45 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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urning Up the Nation’s Bread 


mn ; — - PARIS is today the hope of the 

Allied Peoples, soldiers and civil- 
ians alike. Without our grain, their 
hope is gone. 


Hunger may cause them to falter— 
even to quit as did Russia. 


With hungry eyes they look to us 
for food. 


Yet we continue to throw millions 
of dollars’ worth of precious, irreplace- 
able, life-giving fonda tite to the 
Moloch whose name is Fire. 


Read the brief list of fires on this 
page in which tens of millions of loaves 
of bread were destroyed. Then think! 
The full list of food-fires for 1917 would 
fill this page with fine type. 


Cc 
International 
ilm 
Service 


Key to Fire-Pictures 


No. 7—How many loaves of bread are there in this small mountain of grain 
ashes at Erie, Pa.? Millions! Grinnell Sprinklers would have 
saved it. 

No. 2—Grain enough for 16,800,000 loaves of bread burned up in this . 
Chicago elevator. Grinnell Sprinklers would have saved it. 

No. 3—11,760,000 loaves of bread went up in this Detroit elevator-fire. + 
Grinnell Sprinklers would have saved it. 

No. 4-6—33,600,000 loaves of bread made this Louisville bonfire. Grinnell —§ ——— 
Sprinklers would have saved it. 

No. 5—One of the grain-laden ships that burned with the precious grain- 
filled elevators in Baltimore. 168,000,000 loaves of bread destroyed. 
Grinnell Sprinklers would have saved it. 

No. 7—A Brooklyn elevator-fire. Our starving comrades in Europe would 
say 84,000,000 loaves of bread gone. Grinnell Sprinklers would 

have saved it. 


In this Detroit elevator a Sprinkler System would have cost $19,000 and saved $5,000 a year in insurance, thus paying for itself in four years. 
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Special Notice to Sprinkler System Owners 


Fire-bugs caused losses last year of $35,000,000, according to the 
insurance companies. 


No matter what type of automatic sprinkler system you have, it can be 
made proof against malicious tampering by alien enemies determined to burn 
your property. An electrically controlled automatic system does it. Better 
than several additional watchmen. We shall be glad to give you full partic- 
ulars about this “Sprinkler Supervisory Service.” 
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Food That Is Gone Forever 


Last year ended with no less than 240 big food- 
destroying fires. Over half a billion loaves of bread 
thrown away. We say thrown away, because at the 
outset these fires could have been extinguished by 
a Grinnell Sprinkler System. 


This loss is irreplaceable. Insurance money can 
never bring back asingle yellow grain of cornor wheat. 


Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers have saved mil- 
lions of dollars by preventing scores of catastrophes 
similar to these. 


They do not wait for human operation. The 
moment the heat reaches them they act, pouring 
an irresistible stream right into the heart of the 
incipient fire. In over 20,000 reported fires, the 
average loss with Grinnell Sprinklers has been 


© 
Underwood 


Uhdariocd 
under $280. 
Flour-mills and grain-elevators are dangerous fire-risks. But so information before it is too late. Address General Fire> Ex- 
sure is Grinnell protection even in them that the insurance companies tinguisher Co., 277 West Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


2 nt for this protection. F : 2 
on the average reduce rates 6678 per cent P There will be other fires. Will they prove equally destruc- 


Patriotic action, therefore, wins a tangible reward. tive? Perhaps your plant will be one of them? Are you 
This priceless protection is at your service today. Write for full prepared? Or will you wait until it is too late? 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

The following remark made to Lloyd 
George when they first met emphasizes this 
attitude: ‘‘Employ the men in warfare on 
the job in which they excelled in peace. 
Then you will have no square pegs in round 
holes.” 

The maxim by which he ruled his men in 
France is typical of their leader. Summed 
up, it was: ‘‘Temper justice with mercy 
and common sense. Use mercy because 
your people are working under fire; employ 
common sense because you must not ex- 
pect them to do the impossible.” 

The best tribute that I ever heard paid 
to Sir Erie Geddes came from a long- 
headed Scotchman who worked with him 
on the North-Eastern, whosaid: ‘‘Capable 
men always get on with Geddes.’ 

Geddes is about the only man who ever 
turned Lloyd George down. One day when 
they were both in the Ministry of Muni- 
tions his chief sent for him and demanded 
certain figures at once about shell output. 

“You cannot have them because they 
are not ready,” he said. 

“But I must have them,”’ 
minister. 

“There is no ‘must’ with incomplete 
statistics,’ replied Geddes. 

It closed the incident, and Lloyd George 
had to wait. I cite this little incident to 
show that Geddes never goes off at half 
cock. 

When I last talked with him I asked him 
to give me a message to the American peo- 
ple, as I was sailing for New York the next 
day. For once the answer did not follow 
hot on the question. 

““Give me a little time,” he said. 

That night I received from him at my 
hotel the autographed note which is re- 
produced in facsimile with this article. It 
so clearly reflects the Geddes state of mind 
and conveys such a great truth to the 
American people that I use the text of it 
here as well. It is: 


“My message to your great nation is: 

“Give up hoping that this can be a 
short war. Plan and provide for an ever- 
receding duration of at least two years 
more. 

“Tf we all do so, Peace may one day sur- 
prise us. If we do not, there will be no 
peace and no freedom, but only a post- 
ponement. 

“There must be no postponement and 
no ‘next time.’ 


said the 


In this message Geddes the man speaks 
out of the years of contact with crash and 
crisis. It reveals rare qualities of vision 
and statesmanship. Yet they were born 
of business. Analyze the late J. P. Morgan 
in the light of the Eric Geddes career and 
you realize that he might have been an- 
other Bismarck or Disraeli had he gone 
into politics. 

Sir Eric’s family seems to be born for 
leadership. His brother, Sir Aukland Ged- 
des, is Director of National Service—a 
virile man who left the academic aloof- 
ness of a medical lecture room in McGill 
University to become a militant and com- 
manding war personality. Their sister, Mrs. 
Chalmers Watson, is the ranking officer of 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps—the 
Tommywaacs—and a woman of excep- 
tional administrative ability. 


Sir Albert Stanley’s Training 


Full mate to Sir Eric Geddes is Sir Al- 
bert Stanley, a real live wire in the business 
battery that galvanized the British Gov- 
ernment. Like Geddes, he cut his business 
teeth in America. These two strong men 
have much i in common. They are the same 
age, and in career and method of work 
‘present a striking parallel. 

From a hall bedroom in Detroit to a 
place in the British Cabinet as President 
of the Board of Trade is an example of the 
proverbial far cry that fictionists like to 
write about. But this is the span in the 
Stanley life so far. 

Born in England, he was brought to 
America by his parents when he was 
eleven and educated in American schools. 
At sixteen he was an office boy with the 
Detroit United Railways; at twenty-two he 
was superintendent of the properties; at 
twenty-eight he was general manager of 


the Public Service Railways of New Jer-. ~ 


sey;' and a few years later he was general 
manager of the Underground Railways of 
London. Like Geddes, he was always ready 
for the job ahead. 

One day, when he was temporarily in 
charge of the Detroit properties, lightning 
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destroyed two-thirds of the dynamos of 
the company. It was an absolutely un- 
precedented accident. All his superiors 
were out of town, so Stanley, single-handed, 
tackled the job of making one-third of the 
cars go as far as all had gone. He hired 
every available local electrician, wired to 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Toledo, Cleveland and 
other near-by cities for more, and brought 
them to Detroit on special trains and en- 
gines. Though impaired, the service was 
not interrupted, and within a week it was 
normal again. 

This is the type of man called to London, 
first to speed up the traction lines and 
later to stimulate one of the great govern- 
ment machines. It was Stanley who made 
London “‘step lively.”” When he took up 
his work in the metropolis he faced a traffic 
congestion almost as bad as that on the 
New York subways. Shonts in New York 
had one advantage over Stanley in London 
in that an American crowd will move fast 
if told to do so, while a British assemblage 
is constitutionally opposed to hurry in any 
form. Stanley trained conductors to speed 
up traffic to the point where schedules 
moved like clockwork and congestion was 
a thing of the past. 


On the Board of Trade 


It was Stanley who merged all the trans- 
portation lines in London until practically 
all traffic by omnibus, tramway and tube 
was under his control. Here he utilized the 
lesson that he had learned in America, be- 
cause each one of these lines became a 
feeder of the others. He had just got this 
whole mechanism well tuned up when the 
war broke. Lloyd George at once snapped 
him up for his Ministry of Munitions, 
where he became Director General of Me- 
chanical Transport. Thousands of his 
London omnibuses were hauling troops in 
France. His experience therefore was 
highly useful. 

When the Asquith government fell under 
the Northcliffe hammering for a real busi- 
ness administration and Lloyd George took 
over the reins, Stanley was the logical and 
inevitable choice for President of the 
Board of Trade. He did precisely for this 
august organization what Geddes did to 
the French railroads and to the Admiralty. 
He became the great transformer. 

To understand fully the revolution that 
Stanley has wrought in administrative 
methods you must first know that the 
British Board of Trade is the biggest busi- 
ness in the world. On the one hand it grips 
all British industry and on the other super- 
vises all transport on land and sea. The 
whole domain of British trade at home and 
abroad acknowledges it as chief. 

Its charter dates back to the time when 
the Pilgrim Fathers were engaged in put- 
ting Plymouth Rock on the map. By its 
original authorization it was presided over 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
speaker of the House of Parliament and 
a president. The board lumbered along, 
nursed by tradition, bandaged with red 
tape—a| worthy, much-respected and, in 
the main, useless organization. Every- 
thing was by precedent; its creed was 
“Let well enough alone.” Since its func- 
tion was purely regulative the board was 
like a fat old lady who slumbered at her 
ease while German economic penetration 
fastened itself on British industry. 

Stanley brushed away the cobwebs, re- 
vived the corpse, and blew in the breath 
of a live and up-to-date business system. 
He converted the Board of Trade into a 
real Ministry of Commerce. Promotion 
succeeded regulation. Where once its chief 
task was to be the historian of business, the 
Board of Trade now became a business 
getter. In other words it made rather than 
chronicled business. 

Stanley charted the board with pyramids 
and made it hum with action. He realized 
at once that the successful conduct of the 
war meant the control of raw materials. 
Take coal, which in war is life. He saw 
millions of tons being wasted on nonessen- 
tial industries and in the generation and 
distribution of useless electrical power. 
He established a rigid control that saved 
an immense quantity in six months. 

Coal became the precedent for the con- 
trol of timber, paper, matches, gasoline, 
cotton, rubber and) tin.’ Gradially . .the 
whole British world of raw materials came 
under his supervision; in fact the only 
important items outside his jurisdiction 
are iron and steel, which are controlled-by 
the Ministry of Munitions; and wool, 
which is under the domination of the War 
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Department. Thus Stanley is the steward 
of the supplies that are preservative of 
industrial life. 

Two distinct innovations inaugurated by 
Stanley will serve to indicate the scope and 
method of his reorganization of the Board 
of Trade. One is the daily conference that 
he holds at eleven o’clock with the heads of 
his departments. Here he finds out what 
every branch is doing. In the old days this 
procedure would have been little short of 
heresy. Every man in the Board of Trade 
was a cog who worked, lived and died in 
his little groove. The other is the system 
by which Sir Albert keeps the board in con- 
stant touch with the march of trade events. 
Formerly most of the news of British trade 
filtered in through consuls or agents in dry- 
as-dust reports. Stanley organized a force 
of traveling scouts who prow! about the 
Empire finding out what is going on in the 
business world. They stimulate backward 
industries and encourage new ones. 

In a word, the Board of Trade has be- 

come the Promotion Department of the 
British Empire, Unlimited. 
' When England set up a food comptroller- 
ship one of the wits said that the job, like 
war itself, would be a graveyard of repu- 
tations. The first man who tackled it— 
Lord Devonport, who began life as a 
grocer’s clerk and made his way to the peer- 
age by an almost endless chain of grocery 
stores—found himself a storm center of 
bitter criticism and attack. The reason 
was obvious: Everybody wanted to eat; 
everybody had an idea about food control; 
and likewise everybody wanted everybody 
else to do the abstaining. Touch food and 
you touch human nature at its worst. All 
the wisdom acquired out of many years of 
glorified grocery management failed Lord 
Devonport in the task of curbing the Brit- 
ish appetite. He was made a viscount and 
politely permitted to retire. 

When he was succeeded by Lord Rhondda 
the livest captain of capital in Great 
Britain became custodian of the British 
stomach. About him—as about so many 
of his co-directors in the board of manage- 
ment of the British Empire—there is the 
glamour of fascinating human interest. 

Thirty years ago four young Welsh- 
men—the backbone of the famous revolt 
that overthrew a government—dreamed 
of the great things that they would accom- 
plish. One of them was Lloyd George; 
the others were S. T. Evans, Thomas 
Ellis and D. A. Thomas. Each lived to 
do a big man’s job. Lloyd George is Prime 
Minister of England; Ellis became chief 
whip of the Liberal government and died 
at the threshold of a great career; Evans 
is President of the Prize Court and a fu- 
ture Lord Chancellor; while Thomas is 
Lord Rhondda, perhaps the richest man in 
the United Kingdom. As Food Comp- 
troller he stands between the British Govy- 
ernment and an unrest that might develop 
into anything. 


A Lusitania Survivor 


Rhondda narrowly 2seaped becoming a 
lawyer, got sidetracked into business, or- 
ganized the great Cambrian Coal Combine 
and became the Welsh coal king. It was 
the natural step to a new throne when he 
became the food king. He was throne 
broke. 

As D. A. Thomas heis very widely known 
in America because in 1915 he came to the 
United States’ as special envoy from the 
Ministry of. Munitions to act as liaison 
officer between the American shell makers 
and the British Government. It was like 
making a Scotchman guardian of a Pitts- 
burgh millionaire who had just come into 
his fortune. I will tell you why. 

It was at the very high tide of the so- 
called war contract. Every man who had 
a lathe or a near-factory had some sort of 
munitions contract. Poor old John Bull 
was being trimmed. Rhondda became the 
censor of contracts. He put his canny 
Welsh probe into every deal; he had to be 
shown. The result was that he saved the 
British people hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. He would have saved many more if 
his-adviee with regard to the purchase of 
aluminum in bulk had been heeded. His 
whole experience in the United States was 
one'of the first and most convincing demon- 
strations of the value of trained business 
experience in “government work. 

Lord Rhondda, who was still D. A. 
Thomas, went home by the Lusitania when 
she made her last trip.» He was in the water 
for three hours. 
fact that as a boy he was a star athlete and 


His life was saved by the. 


January 12,1918 


a champion swimmer. On more than one 
occasion he has mixed it up with striking 
miners and got the best of the argument. 
He knew how to use his hands as well as 
his brains. For his service in America and 
Canada he got his peerage. 

Lloyd George knew his business capa- 
bilities. When he became Premier, Rhondda 
was made President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. This body is facetiously 
called the Wet Nurse of England, because 
it deals with all questions of public health. 
It proved to be merely the stepping-stone - 
to his great national opportunity, which 
came when he succeeded Lord Devonport 
as Food Comptroller. There were adyan- 
tages and disadvantages in taking over a 
going control, because he had to inherit the 
faults, as well as the virtues of the Devon- 
port system. He stuck to the voluntary 
system of rationing established by his pred- 
ecessor, but it was not long before he put 
Britain on sugar cards. Under this scheme 
no sugar is sold at retail except by retailers 
registered with the local food-control com- 
mittee, There is such a committee in every 
city or in every district comprising a group 
of small communities. Shopkeepers are 
required to accept all sugar cards tendered 
to them. In this way they are prohibited 
from discriminating in favor of old cus- 
tomers; in other words, Mrs. John Bull is 
not required to buy hardware or any other 
unnecessary article in order to get a few 
pounds of sugar. 


Lord Rhondda a Close Buyer 


Caterers have their supply regulated, 
because in England, as will doubtless fol- 
low in America, one of the favorite sugar- 
hoarding plans was to make false reports 
about the quantity of sweets required in 
catering. Hotels and institutions have 
their sugar supply allotted according to the 
number of guests or inmates. The list is 
revised twice a week. 

The whole story of the Rhondda food 
control would require a special article. 
Summed up, the comptroller regards the 
conservation of food as a definite business. 
He first closed all the avenues of waste. 
Then he found out how much food England 
needed and set about mobilizing a sufficient 
supply. He fixed wholesale and retail 
prices, basing them on tradesmen’s average 
profits during the twelve months preceding 
the war. Like Geddes, he stands or falls by 
statistics. 

In establishing his control of food prices 
he set up the precedent that may well be 
followed by the United States. Being a 
business man first he put this gigantic task 
into what he calls the Ministry Costings 
Department, in charge of the best-known 
of all British expert accountants. The 
country is divided into twelve districts, 
each one under an accountant chosen by 
the Food Comptroller after consultation 
with the president of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants. The local trades- 
man’s profit on the food he sells is regulated 
by the war cost of the commodity, the 
transit charges and the overhead. 

The Food Comptroller must not only 
save food but buy food. He is the biggest 
buyer in Britain. Much of this acquired 
food comes from the United States, where 
Lord Rhondda has established his own buy- 
ers in the American markets. From the 
moment of purchase he can control the 
prices all down the line, from importer to 
wholesaler, from wholesaler to retailer and 
from retailer, to consumer. He cannot 
guarantee lower prices for the imported 
food, but he can and does guarantee that 
there will be no inflation through multi- 
plicity of dealers and of speculators who 
have nothing to do with the trade. In 
brief, Lord Rhondda put the food profiteer 
out of business. 

Just as leadership is an inheritance of the 
Geddes family, so is rare business sense a 
birthright with the Thomases. Lord 
Rhondda’s daughter, Lady Mackworth, is 
one of the ablest business women in the 
United Kingdom. Six years ago she was 
following Mrs. Pankhurst; to-day she is 
chairman or director of twenty-eight cor- 
porations. The energy that she once ex- 
pended on militant suffrage is now dedi- 
cated to constructive commercial pursuit. 
She has a suite of offices in the palatial 
building that houses the Cambrian Coal 
Combine at Cardiff and maintains a branch 
in London. When she decided to go into 
business she went at the job intelligently. 
She spent a whole year studying the unro- 
mantic facts about the various enterprises 

(Concluded on Page 54) 
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IKE the Siant pine ek ‘yields to ae storm Se 
and then recovers with firm, enduri wae 
~ steadiness, so this Firestone Cord Tire carries 
you over obstructions with powerful, pliant ~4 
ease. Road-shocks are lost in the resilient 
absorbing, quality of Firestone construction 
and. Firestone rubber. 


The body of this Tire is made of diagonal walls of cade 
separated from each other by layers of finest rubber. Each | 
individual cord is insulated from its neighbor by this‘same 
lively Firestone-treated rubber. — This insures’ full play 
under impact or strain and es dete elimination of © 
“ stone bruise. ~ y 
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Chafing and in¢ernal friction are pedosd: the separate parts 

work together as one buoyant whole. This free play of.. 

cords and rubber means more than extra comfort... It ac- 

_ + eounts for the higher standard of mileage established by 

these tires and the extra miles obtained from et gallon 
of gasoline. 


Firestone Super Cord Tires are the equipment for the 
thrifty as well as for those who demand the extreme of 
comfort, safety and style. Your dealer is supplied. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO y Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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(Concluded from Page 52) 
in which she succeeded her father as active 
manager. 

Second only in importance to the con- 
trol of food is the control of shipping. 
Without ships England would go hungry. 
It is the penalty that attaches to the mag- 
nificent isolation, once her safeguard, but 
now, in the light of the submarine, well- 
nigh her undoing. 

At the desk of the Shipping Comptroller 
in London sits a wiry, lean, energetic 
Scotchman whose name, Sir Joseph Mac- 
lay, would be accepted on a check for seven 
figures at any bank in England. Like 
every other business man who swings a 
vast governmental supervision in Britain 
to-day, he is self-made and with a career as 
fascinating as the sea he helps to dominate. 

Forty-five years ago Joseph Maclay was 
sweeping out the office of a shipping firm in 
Glasgow, his native city. Five years later 
he was a junior clerk. Being Scotch and 
therefore frugal he had saved enough by 
the time he was twenty-five to buy a small 
interest in a freighter. That interest was 
the nucleus of the mighty Maclay fleet of 
to-day, the corner stone of an international 
power as cargo carrier which made him the 
unanimous choice for Shipping Comp- 
troller when Lloyd George set up his busi- 
ness administration in 1916. 

Of all imperial posts none is more neces- 
sary to the life of England. From the 
Shipping Comptroller’s office radiates the 
far-flung: mastery of approximately 16,- 
000,000 tons of shipping that sail the seven 
seas. . These hulls provide the means of 
supply and communication of all the Brit- 
ish armies; they feed the civil population 
of Great Britain; they carry supplies, troops 
and materials for the Allies, and furnish a 
very large proportion of the vessels of the 
auxiliary service of the navy. 

What most people do not know is that 
the British mercantile marine provides all 
the fleet colliers, mine sweepers, patrol 
boats and their crews, and also the army 
transports. Since the beginning of the war 
it has moved over 11,000,000 men, exclu- 
sive of sick, wounded and prisoners, and 
has carried 2,000,000 horses and mules. 
In that time British ships have conveyed 
130,000,000 tons of goods into the United 
Kingdom, of which 50,000,000 tons have 
been foodstuffs. This work has involved 
25,000 round voyages, aggregating 200,000- 
000 miles of travel. The average number of 
tons of stores and munitions transported 
across the English Channel to France every 
day is just under 22,000, while the number 
of men is just over 7000. These titanic 
figures visualize the immensity and the 
responsibility of shipping control. 

When you command a ship you must 
have absolute authority. ‘It followed there- 
fore that one of the first conditions that 
Sir Joseph imposed was that he should have 
a free hand and that he should choose his 
own colleagues. He got it and things began 
to happen. 


Finding Cargo Space 


Then, as now, the great ery was for 
cargo space. Every week the German tor- 
pedo was smashing a deeper hole in British 
tonnage. When the losses for a week would 
show a big decline and optimistic England 
would immediately declare that the sub- 
marine menace was checked, Sir Joseph 
would only shake his head and say: ‘Let 
us prepare for still greater losses.”” He be- 
lieves that heedless optimism should have 
no place in the vocabulary of the war. 

Sir Joseph set to work to get more cargo 
space, and in very swift and effective fash- 
ion. Two steps will show how he went 
about his job. The first was the utilization 
of the shelter deck for cargoes. In practi- 
cally all ships this shelter deck was used 
principally for fresh air. Sir Joseph Mac- 
lay ordered them converted into space for 
cargo and added 250,000 tons to British 
carrying space. 

He saw America proceeding with a 
scheme of standardizing ships, so he im- 
mediately laid down a huge program of 
standardized cargo vessels. In less than a 
year some of these were on the high seas. 
He took out insurance against such con- 
tingencies as the Goethals-Denman con- 
troversy in the United States by making 
himself dictator of ship construction. 

Go to the office of the Shipping Comp- 
troller, housed in a high temporary struc- 
ture in a London park, and you will find a 
card-index system that is one of the miracles 
of the governmental business organization. 
Every cargo vessel, army transport, mine 
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sweeper and patrol: boat has a big card 
which lists her complete war record from 
the moment she broke out the national en- 
sign. When the vessel is sunk by enemy 
action, mine or torpedo it is marked with a 
huge red cross and goes into the morgue 
index. Thus the Shipping Comptroller 
knows every hour oftevery day just’ what 
every one of the thousands of ships under 
his authority is doing and, through a very 
intimate working arrangement with the 
Admiralty, just where she is. 

The whole shipping control of Great 
Britain is organized to-day like a monster 
private shipping business. Sir Joseph 
Maclay has drawn about him his ablest 
colleagues of the craft. Sir Thomas Roy- 
den, deputy chairman of the Cunard Line, 
for example, represents the ministry in the 
United States; Sir Kenneth Anderson, * 
managing director of the Orient Line, is 
concerned with the requisitioning of liners. 
It might be well to say that almost from 
the first day of the war Great Britain com- 
mandeered every ship that flew the British 
flag. Mr. F. W. Lewis, a director in one of 
the largest shipping firms in the world, is 
charged with the special responsibility of 
employing neutral tonnage. These three 
men, each a shipping king, form with the 
comptroller the Shipping Control Commit- 
tee to which all important questions of 
policy are referred and decided. 


Lord Beaverbrook’s Career 


The control of British shipping is so vast 
and the activities are so numerous that the 
comptroller has divided it up into depart- 
ments. Sir Percy Bates, a director of the 
Cunard Line, is head of what is known as 
the Commercial Branch and is held re- 
sponsible for all tonnage engaged in the 
import of food, raw materials and general 
supplies. Sir Lionel Fletcher, of the 
Oceanic Line, directs the diverting of liners 
from one trade to another. One of the 
best-known shipping experts in England 
allots the convoys. A fourth is concerned 
solely with the requisitioning of tramp 
steamers. Still another executive operates 
all the coast traffic. Not the least impor- 
tant branch of shipping deals with the trans- 
portation of munitions, which requires 
highly specialized control, involving ex- 
traordinary caution and the utmost se- 
crecy. Themen for these ships are cerefully 
selected and trained. ‘| 

Port acceleration is of course a necessary 
adjunct to shipping control. It naturally 
follows that the director is a man of high- 
est type—L. A. P. Warner, who is deputy 
general manager of the Mersey Dock and 
Harbor Board, which controls the docking 
of England’s greatest port. 

No appraisal of the business brains run- 
ning England to-day would be complete 
without the inclusion of one of the most 
remarkable and least-known personalities 
in British public life. Without holding any 
definite. public office his influence reaches 
to all offices; without figuring as a factor 
in its achievement he was instrumental in 
making possible the premiership of Lloyd 
George, and through that act the setting 
up of a government by business. Such is 
the unique performance of Lord Beaver- 
brook—an adventure in public life almost 
without parallel. 

A struggling and obscure Canadian bank 
clerk at twenty, a merger of banks at 
twenty-three, a builder of railways and 
lighting plants in Cuba at twenty-five, a 
maker of trusts at thirty, a millionaire at 
thirty-four, and a peer of the realm at 
thirty-seven—this is the dazzling story- 
book life of the one-time Max Aitken—the 
Warwick of the war. 

When he came to England to live—it 
was considerably less than a decade ago— 
he went to his first public dinner in London. 
Lloyd George, Carson, Churchill and all 
the other national figures were there. He 
had to ask his host who they were. In a 
few years he was calling them all by their 
first names. 

He entered Parliament, and a whole new 
world became his. He made few speeches, 
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but whenever people wanted things done 
they somehow went to Aitken. He re- 
mained almost entirely in the background. 
I doubt whether, aside from his old Par- 
liamentary constituency, there are fifty 
thousand people in Great Britain to-day 
who know who Lord Beaverbrook really is. 
Yet at barely forty he wields an aston- 
ishing political power. The case of the 
Lloyd George premiership is the most con- 
spicuous example of his authority. I am 
violating no confidence when I briefly tell 
that story now. 

The fall of the Asquith Ministry and the 
advent of Lloyd George grew out of the 
nation-wide protest against the wait-and- 
see policy of the government. In the 
House of Commons Sir Edward Carson was 
the symbol of this protest. He resigned 
office because he disapproved of the con- 
duct of the war by what he called ‘‘the 
methods of a debating society.’”’ In the 
cabinet the unrest centered in Lloyd 
George, who found himself a Secretary of 
State for War constantly curbed by caution 
and conservatism. He was strong for a 
business administration by business men. 
A breach developed between the Liberals 
and the Conservatives. Coalition, which 
had buried all political difference in the one 
great desire to win the war, was threat- 
ened. A national disaster impended. 

The country’s salvation lay in the dis- 
placement of Asquith by a man of the 
vigor, brilliancy, daring and imagination of 
Lloyd George. The task therefore was to 
bring Carson, Bonar Law—who was the 
titular head of the Conservative party— 
and Lloyd George together to reconstitute 
the government on definite business lines 
and to smash ahead with the war with the 
greatest possible energy. This task Lord 
Beaverbrook—he was then Sir Max Ait- 
ken—undertook to perform. 

It was like rounding up a nest of escaped 
hornets. Day and night, with all the tact, 
ingenuity and selling skill that had made 
him a master of millions, he literally worked 
on the man on whose shoulders rested the 
fate of empire. He had one great advan- 
tage in the fact that Bonar Law was his 
most intimate friend. He accomplished 
what he set out to do. 

To translate this achievement into terms 
of war, it was Northcliffe with his news- 
papers who put over the barrage that, so 
far as the public knew, launched the great 
offensive against the Asquith Ministry. 
But it was Beaverbrook behind the scenes 
who stormed and carried the trenches. For 
his labors in this crisis he got his peerage. 
He made his fortune in cement in Canada. 
The wits immediately called him the Con- 
crete Peer, but they always spelled it ‘‘pier.”’ 


The Ministry of Munitions 


Beaverbrook is a man of many con- 
trasts. I have watched him play like a boy; 
I have listened to him when he talked like 
an inspired seer. All natures mingle in 
him. He started out in life to amass a 
great fortune, and long before he was 
thirty he had made a flying start. If he 
had not been diverted into politics by 
Bonar Law and annexed to imperialism by 
Rudyard Kipling, who is his second most 
intimate friend, he might have been a sec- 
ond Croesus. Money-making is instinct 
with him. You might well adapt to him 
the classic remark that William C. Whitney 
once made about Thomas F. Ryan: “If 
he lives long enough he will own all the 
money in the world.” 

The authority that he might have 
wielded in finance has given way to politi- 
cal ambition. What the future holds for 
him no man can tell. He has proved that 
he can make governments just as he made 
millions. He owns The Daily Express in 
London, which gives him a voice; he is in- 
trenched in British business, where he has 
commercial prestige; he sits in the House 
of Lords, where he can give free expression 
to what he has on his mind. 

I have kept for the last the great busi- 
ness agency in the British Government 
which was really the first. I mean, of 
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course, the Ministry of Munitions, once the 
solitary outpost of the brilliant line of 
commercial defense which now safeguards 
the conduct of the war. « 

It has become a real congress of British 
industry. Since 1915 it has gradually 
drawn into its fold a group of men who 
could operate any trust in the world. With 
more than two million employees and an 
office staff of five thousand, it carries on a 
colossal business along lines of scientific 
efficiency that would do credit to the 
United States Steel Corporation or the 
Standard Oil Company. 

There is no space here to go into the de- 
tails of its organization or its management. 
It is charted and pyramided like any 
corporation. Though the present Minister 
of Munitions, Winston Churchill, is not a 
business man, he has stuck to the Lloyd 
George policy of surrounding himself with 
business men. He is the dynamic speeder- 
up, while they do the routine. 

Chief among his lieutenants is George 
Booth, one of the many unknown wizards 
of output that munitions-making has de- 
veloped. He was a pioneer in the ministry 
under Lloyd George, who called him his 
“Dush-and-go man.” Before the war he 
was head of the great shipping firm that 
bears his name. | 


The Priority System 


It was Booth, barely turned forty, who 
conceived and put into operation the prior- 
ity system which enabled Great Britain to 
establish a control of iron, steel, brass and 
copper. No lesson wrought out of British 
munitions-making is of more vital signifi- 
cance to the United States. 

Here is the way it works: If a London 
hotel orders a new elevator from a manu- 
facturer he must make application to the 
Ministry of Munitions for the metal needed. 
A department inspector first finds out 
whether the new elevator is necessary. If 
there is the slightest shortage in wire cable 
or brass for fittings the order must wait. 
The manufacturer gets a so-called priority 
cértificate, which entitles him to receive 
wire, steel, copper and brass as soon as his 
number is reached. Every priority cer- 
tificate has a number. The manufacturer 
therefore joins the waiting list. 

One great value of the priority system is 
that it does away with useless and non- 
essential construction. It has made indi- 
viduals, firms and institutions realize that 
they do not really need machinery that 
they thought indispensable. It has saved 
money and material. 

Booth is merely one of a group of Muni- 
tions Department heads who comprise a 
Who’s Who of British Manufacture. It 
includes such men as Sir Charles Ellis, who 
built the battle cruiser Tiger; Sir Alfred 
Herbert, the largest machine-tool maker 
in the Kingdom; Sir E. W. Moore, one of 
the dictators of railway supplies; Sir Wil- 
liam Weir, the most extensive of all British 
pump makers; and Sir Robert Hadfield, 
the Sheffield steel master. 

Wherever you turn in the administration 
of the British Government you find the 
business man intrenched. He has reared, 
among other things, the permanent struc- 
ture of war savings, which has given the 
nation a rebirth of thrift and will husband 
the pennies of peace just as it garnered the 
pounds of war. 

Thanks to a business man, Sir Hedley 
Le Bas, the British Government has been 
taught the value of advertising. He is one 
of the biggest book publishers in England 
and the first to take a full page in a news- 
paper to advertise one of his publications. 
It created a sensation, but it made the book 
a best seller. When the great war broke he 
was made a member of the Parliamentary 
Recruiting Committee. It was Sir Hedley 
who persuaded Kitchener to advertise for 
recruits. That advertising campaign for 
the Kitchener army was the first gun in a 
continuous publicity campaign that first 
recruited men, then sold war bonds and is 
now saving English food. It has made the 
billboard and printer’s ink first and best 
aid to every government need. Advertis- 
ing has become a national habit. 

Nor must you forget that one vast wing 
of the business of war is under the control 
of a group of seasoned business men headed 
by Mr. Andrew Weir, the Surveyor Gen- 
eral of Supply. Thus war, finance, politics, 
statesmanship—indeed every activity that 
touches the safety and the prosperity of the 
whole British nation—feels the impress of 
business experience. 

Good government is simply goed business. 


The green jacket of this plug is merely a covering 
—an outer garment—a mark of identification. It 
adds finish—nothing more—yet it is of extreme 
importance to every user of spark plugs because it 
encases a genuine ruby mica core. ‘This laterally 
wound mica core is the heart of the SPLITDORF 
Plug. It gives long life and freedom from all the 
ills that beset other plugs. 
The plug with the green jacket cannot chip or crack, 
cannot score cylinders, cannot leak oil or gas, cannot 
short circuit. It will not burn out or wear out. And 
it may be cleaned and recleaned indefinitely, as oil 
cannot penetrate the mica core. The green jacket 
may be cracked or broken—or entirely missing — 
without affecting the insulation of the mica core or 
the efficiency of the plug. 

There is a type of SPLITDORF Plug best suited for 
ts every engine. Get them from jobbers and dealers. 
If you are experiencing any trouble with plugs of any make 


our skilled engineers are at your call, IWrite us and we 
will advise you and show you how to correct the evil. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO., Newark, N. AL 
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Loor Printing ls Disappearing 


In America | 


O into any first-class printing plant 

and you will see pressman, fore- 
man, and master-printer taking real 
pains—going to real trouble—to pro- 
duce better printing. 


The printers of this country have been 
quick to grasp every opportunity offered 
them to do more beautiful work. 

New standards in printing paper have 
cleared the way for remarkable advance- 
ments in the Art Preservative. 


Poor paper doesn’t have to be cheap 
or shoddy paper. 


Paper may be made of very good 
materials and yet through a lack of uni- 
formity or workability on the press it 
may tend to produce poor printing. 


The American Public fosters good 
printing and silently demands it by con- 
sistently buying more liberally from the 
booklets and catalogs that are most in- 
viting in appearance. 

Standardized printing paper is what 
the printer needed and standardized 
printing paper is what S. D. Warren & 
Company make. 

Warren’s Standard Printing Papers, 
whether in low-priced or de luxe grades, 
are uniform in weight, in thickness, in 
color, in all around goodness. Warren’s 
Cameo is one of the most beautiful 
sheets of paper ever produced. It has 
a dull ivory-like coating in which the 


screen-effect of a half-tone engraving 
loses itself while the values are faithfully 
reproduced. Though a more finely fin- 
ished paper, Cameo is no more com- 
pletely standardized than Warren’s 
Cumberland Machine Book,a low-priced, 
unpretentious white paper for jobs 
where illustrative detail is not essential. 


The highest refinement of surface in 
glossy coated printing papers will be 
found in Warren’s Lustro. But Lustro 
with all its excellence is no more com- 
pletely standardized in its methods of 
manufacture than is Warren’s Cumber- 
land Coated, Warren’s Silkote, Warren’s 
Printone, Warren’s Cumberland Super 
Book, or any other Warren Standard 
Paper. 


Each is manufactured to fill a definite 
established printing need—to give the 
printer something in which he can place 
complete reliance. Each is a paper de- 
signed and standardized to help elevate 
the character of American printing. 


Buyers of Printing, Printers, 
Engravers, and Their Salesmen 


will find the Warren Suggestion Book a help in 
planning better printing and in selling it. This 
book makes the selection of paper easy and makes 
correct choice an almost automatic process. It is 
made up of many specimen leaves, each printed 
with specimens of the sort of engravings for which 
the paper was manufactured. Upon request for 
this book from any man whose letterhead indi- 
cates that he holds one of the above positions we 
will promptly forward a copy. 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY, 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The MUNGER 
‘ALWAYS TIGHT" 
PISTON RING © 
OUTFIT- 


for FORDS- 
8 ‘Always Tight Rings 


regular size } 
| 4’Always Tight Rings 


over size) 


( 3 
| Regrooving Tool 


‘TRing Insertion Tool 


Ready to insert the Munger Re-grooving 
Tool to true-up a worn piston groove 


The Munger Re-grooving Too) in 
position for cutting Testing width of 
groove with an over-size ring 
ers . 


A Munger “Always Tight" Piston 
Ring being slipped over the Munger 
Ring Insertion Tool 


ogee 

Showing how easily Munger “Always 

Tight" Piston Rings can be placed in 

the piston grooves with the Munger 
Ring Insertion Tool 
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The MUNGER 
ALWAYS TIGHT 
EXPANSION JOINT 


All other piston rings begin to lose compression as soon 
as they begin to wear. 


Munger Piston Rings always remain compression-tight. 


These unique rings quickly conform to the shape of any 
cylinder and retain their perfect fit until completely worn out. 


The wonderful compression-holding power of these simple 
one-piece rings is due to their scientific design and their ac- 
curacy ofmanufacture. The Munger Expansion Joint, sosim- 
ple yet so efficient—the patented process of peening, which 
makes these rings fit the walls of any cylinder—the minute 
oil grooves, which cause these rings to seat themselves 
almost immediately—are distinctive features that make 
Munger “Always Tight”’ Piston Rings superior to all others. 


They are the easiest of all rings to install. With the Munger 
Ring Insertion Tool even a novice can place them in the 
piston grooves without breakage or the slightest trouble. 
And Munger Rings are the most inexpensive, because they 
are practically wear-proof. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO., Newark, New Jersey 


== 


When piston grooves become 
slightly worn it is impossible to 
fit any rings in them gas-tight 
without first truing-up the 
grooves. With each complete 
set of Munger ‘‘Always Tight”’ 
Piston Rings is one oversize 
ring for each piston (to be used 
in worn grooves) and a Munger 
Re-grooving Tool with which 
worn grooves can be straight- 
ened quickly and accurately 
without resorting to expensive 
lathe work, and without even 
disconnecting the piston from 
the connecting rod. 
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Get them from your 
accessory dealer or 


garage man 


List price for all sizes. up to 3°/s in. 
diameter, $1.25 per ring. 


With each complete set of rings a 
Manger Piston Re-grooving Tool and 
a, Munger Ring Insertion Tool. are 
supplied. without extra charge. 
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“Yep,” replied Bill, “I am; but don’t 
tell anybody.” 

While Mary and Russell were discussing 
the theory of the mixed foursome old Bill 
made a terrific mashie shot out of the grass, 
and the ball reached the edge of the green. 
Beth applauded wildly, Mary chimed in, 
but Davidson did not open his mouth. He 
was irritated, and made no secret of it, but 
his irritation did not keep him from drop- 
ping the next shot on the putting green. 

Bill didn’t even blink when Beth took her 
putter and overran the hole by ten feet. 
Beth said she knew he’d never, never speak 
to her again in this world, and she couldn’t 
blame him if he didn’t. 

“Well,” said Bill cheerfully, ‘you gave 
the ball a chance, anyhow. That’s the main 
thing. It’s better to be over than short.” 

““You’re a perfect dear!’’ said Beth. ‘“‘T’ll 
do better—see if I don’t.” 

Mary then prepared to putt, Russell’s 
approach having left her twelve feet short 
of the hole. ‘And be sure to get it there,”’ 
cautioned her partner. ‘It’s uphill, you 
know. Allow for it.” 

Mary bit her lip and hit the grass an inch 
behind the ball. It rolled something less 
than four feet. 

“Hit the ball! Hit the ball!’’ snapped 
Russell angrily. ‘‘What’s the matter with 
you to-day?” 

Mary apologized profusely—probably to 
keep Russell quiet; and she laughed too—a 
dry, hard little laugh that didn’t have any 
fun in it. Bill glared at Davidson for an 
instant, and his mouth opened, but he 
swallowed whatever impulse was troubling 
him, and carefully laid his ball on the lip of 
the cup for a two-inch putt that not even 
Beth could have missed. Russell then holed 
his long one, which seemed to put him in a 
better humor, and the men started for the 
second tee. In mixed foursomes the drive 
alternates. 

Mary and Beth took the short cut used 
by the caddies, and I followed them at a 
discreet distance. Mary babbled inces- 
santly about everything in the world but 
golf, which was her way of conveying the 
impression that nothing unusual had hap- 
pened; and Beth, womanlike, helped her 
out by pretending to be deeply interested 
in what Mary was saying. And yet they 
tell you that if women could learn to bluff 
they would make good poker players! 

As I waited for the men to drive I thought 
of the Mary Brooke I used to know—the 
leggy little girl with her hair in pigtails— 
and I remembered that in those days she 
would stand just so much teasing from 
the boys, and then somebody would be 
slapped—hard. Had she changed so much, 
I wondered? 

On the third hole Russell began nagging 
again, and Bill’s face was astudy. For two 
cents I think he would have choked him. 
Mary tried to carry it off with a smile, but 
it was a weak effort. Nothing but absolute 
obedience and recognition of his right to 
give orders would satisfy Russell. 

“Tt’s no use your telling me now that 
you're sorry,” he scolded after Mary had 
butchered a spoon shot on Number Three. 
“You won’t take advice when it’s offered. 
I told you not to try that confounded 
spoon. -A spoon is no club for a beginner.”’ 

Mary gasped. 

“But—I’m not a beginner! I’ve been 
playing ever and ever so long! And I like 
that spoon.” 

“T don’t care what you like. If we win 
this thing you must do as I say.” 

“Oh! So that’s it—because you want to 
win?” 

' “What do you think I entered for—ex- 
ercise? Nothing to beat but a lot of dubs— 
and you’re not even trying!”’ 

“Bill is no dub.”’ Mary flared up a bit 
in defense of her old friend. 

“Ho!” sneered Russell. 
him Bill, do you?” 

I lost the thread of the conversation there 
because Mary lowered her voice, but she 
must have told the young man something 
for the good of his soul. Anyway he was in 
a savage frame of mind when he stepped on 
the fourth tee. He wanted to quarrel with 
someone, but it wouldn’t have been healthy 
to pick on old Bill, and Russell probably 
realized it. Bill hadn’t spoken to him since 
the first hole, and to be thus calmly ignored 
was fresh fuel on a smoldering fire. 

There was another explosion on Number 
Four—such a loud one that everybody 
heard it. 


“So you call 
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“There you go again!”’ snarled Russell. 
“T give you a perfect drive—I leave you in 
a position where all you have to do is pop a 
little mashie over a bunker to the green— 
and see what a mess you’ve made of it! I’m 
sorry I ever entered this fool tournament!”’ 

“T’m sorry too,” said Mary quietly, and 
walked away from him leaving him fuming. 

It must have been an uncomfortable sit- 
uation for Beth and Bill. They kept just 
as far away from the other pair as they 
could—an exhibition of delicacy which I 
am sure Mary appreciated—and pretended 
not to hear the nasty things Russell said, 
though there were times when Bill had to 
hide his clenched fists in his coat pockets. 
He wanted to hit something, and hit it 
hard, so he took it out on the ball, with 
excellent results. And no matter what 
Beth did or did not do Bill never had any- 
thing for her but a cheery grin and words of 
encouragement. They got quite chummy, 
those two, and once or twice I thought I 
surprised resentment in Mary’seye. I may 
have been mistaken. 

Russell grew more rabid as the round 
proceeded, possibly because Mary’s man- 
ner was changing. After the seventh hole, 
where Russell said it was a waste of time to 
try to teach a woman anything about the 
use of a wooden club, Mary made not the 
slightest attempt to placate him. She de- 
liberately ignored his advice, and did it 
smilingly. She became very gay, and 
laughed a great deal—too much, in fact— 
and of course her attitude did not help 
matters to any appreciable extent. A bully 
Pe to havea victim who cringes under the 
ash. 

The last nine was painful, even to a 
spectator, and if Russell Davidson had been 
blessed with the intelligence which God 
gives a goose he would have kept his mouth 
shut; but no, he seemed determined to 
force Mary to take some notice of his re- 
marks. The strangest thing about it was 
that some fairly good golf was played by 
all hands. Even fuzzy-headed little Beth 
pulled off some pretty shots, whereupon 
Bill cheered uproariously. I think hefound 
relief in making a noise. 

While they were on the seventeenth 
green I spied old Waddles against the sky- 
line, cutting off the entire sunset, and I 
climbed the hill to tell him the news. You 
may believe it or not, but up to that mo- 
ment I had overlooked Waddles entirely. 
I had been stupid enough to think that the 
show I had been witnessing was an im- 
promptu affair—a thing of pure chance, 
lacking a stage manager. Just as I reached 
the top of the hill, enlightenment came to 
me—came in company with Mary’s laugh, 
rippling up from below. At a distance it 
sounded genuine. A shade of disappoint- 
ment crossed Waddles’ wide and genial 
countenance. 

“So it didn’t work,” said he. “It didn’t 
work—and I’m sixteen dollars to the bad. 
Hey! Quit pounding me on the back! 
Anybody but a born ass would have known 
the whole thing was cooked up for Mary’s 
benefit—and you’ve just tumbled, eh? 
Now then, what has he done?” 

Briefly, and in words of one syllable, I 
sketched Russell’s activities. Waddles 
wagged his head soberly. 

“Treated her just the same as if he was 
already married to her, eh? A mixed four- 
some is no-o-o place for a mean man; give 
him rope enough and he’ll hang himself. 
How do they stand?”’ 

I had not been keeping the score, so we 
walked down the hill to the eighteenth tee. 

“Pretty soft for you folks,”’ said Waddles 
with a disarming grin. ‘Pretty soft. 
You’ve only got to beat a net 98.” 

“Jat so?” asked Bill carelessly, but 
Russell snatched a score card from his 
pocket. Instantly his whole manner 
changed. The sullen look left his face; his 
eyes sparkled; he smiled. 

“We're here in 94,”’ said Russell. ‘‘Ten 
off of that—84. Why—it’s a cinch, Mary, 
a cinch! And I thought you’d thrown it 
away!” i 

“And you?” asked Waddles, turning to 
Bill. 

“Oh,” said Russell casually, ‘“they’ve 
got a gross of 102. What’s their handi- 
cap?” 

" Sixteen,” answered Waddles. 

“A net 86.’ Russell became thoughtful. 
“H’m-m. Close enough to be interesting. 
Still, they’ve got to pick up three strokes 
on us here. Mary, all you’ve got to do is 


keep your second shot out of trouble. Go 
straight, and I’ll guarantee to be on the 
green in three.” 

Mary didn’t say anything. She was 
watching Waddles—Waddles, with his lip 
curled into the scornful expression which 
he reserves for cup hunters and winter 
members who try to hog the course. 

Russell drove and the ball sailed over the 
direction post at the summit of the hill. 

“That’ll hold ’em!’’ he boasted. ‘‘Now 
just keep straight, Mary, and we’ve got 
?em licked!” 

Bill followed with another of his tremen- 
dous tee shots—two hundred pounds of beef 
and at least a thousand pounds of contempt 
behind the pill—and away they went up the 
path. Russell fell in beside Mary, and at 
every step he urged upon her the vital im- 
portance of keeping the ball straight. He 
simply bubbled and fizzed with advice, and 
he smiled as he offered it. I never saw a 
man change so in a short space of time. 

“Well, partner,’ apologized Beth, ‘‘I’m 
sorry. If I’d only played a tiny bit bet- 
ter oe 

“Shucks!” laughed Bill. ‘Don’t you 
care. What’s a little tin cup between 
friends?” 

“A tin cup!” growled Waddles. ‘‘ Where 
do you get that stuff? Sterling silver, you 
poor cow!” 

Bill’s drive was the long one, so it was up 
to Mary to play first. Our last hole requires 
fairly straight shooting, because the course 
is paralleled at the right by the steep slope 
of a hill, and at the bottom of that hill is a 
creek bed, lined on either side by tangled 
brush and heavy willows. A ball sliced so 
as to reach the top of the incline is almost 
certain to go all the way down. On the 
other side of the fair green there is a wide 
belt of thick long grass in which a ball may 
easily be lost. No wonder Russell advised 
caution. 

“Take an iron,” said he, “and never 
mind trying for distance. All we need is a 
Six 


“Boy,’’ said Mary, addressing the cad- 
die, ‘‘my brassy, please.’ 

“Give her an iron,”’ countermanded Rus- 
sell. ‘Mary, you must listen tome. We’ve 
got this thing won now nt 

“Fore!” said Mary in the tone of voice 
which all women possess, but most men do 
not hear it until after they are married. 
Russell fell back, stammering a remon- 
strance, and Mary took her practice 
swings—four of them. Then she set herself 
as carefully as if her entire golfing career de- 
pended on that next shot. Her back swing 
was deliberate, the club head descended ina 
perfect arc, she kept her head down, and 
she followed through beautifully—but at 
the click of contact a strangled howl of 
anguish went up from her partner. She had 
hit the ball with the rounded toe of the 
club, instead of the flat driving surface, and 
the result was a flight almost at right angles 
with the line of the putting green—a 
wretched roundhouse slice ticketed for the 
bottom of the creek bed. By running at 
top speed Russell was able to catch sight of 
the ball as it bounded into the willows. 
Mary looked at Waddles and smiled—the 
first real smile of the afternoon. 

“Tsn’t that provoking?”’ said she. 

Judging by the language which floated 
up out of the ravine it must have been all 
of that. Russell found the ball at last, 
under the willows and half buried in the 
sand, and the recovery which he made was 
nothing short of miraculous. He actually 
managed to clear the top of the hill.” Even 
Waddles applauded the shot. 

Beth took an iron and played straight for 
the flag. Russell picked the burs from his 
flannel trousers and counted the strokes on 
his fingers. 

“Hawley will put the next one on the 
green,” said he, ‘“‘and that means a possible 
five—a net of 91. A six will win for us; and 
for pity’s sake, Mary, for my sake, get up 
there somewhere and give me a chance to 


lay the ball dead!” 


Waddles sniffed. 

“‘He’s quit bossing and gone to begging,”’ 
said he. ‘‘ Well, if I was Mary Brooke —— 
Holy mackerel! She’s surely not going to 
take another shot at it with that brassy!” 

But that was exactly what Mary was 
preparing to do. Russell pleaded, he en- 
treated, and at last he raved wildly; he 
might have spared his breath. 

“Cheer up!” 


little smile. ‘‘I won’t slice this one. You 


said Mary with a chilly 
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watch me.”’ She kept her promise—kept 
it with a savage hook, which sailed clear 
across the course and into the thick grass. 
The ball carried in the rough seventy-five 
yards from the putting green, and disap- 
peared without even a bounce. 

“That one,’’ whispered Waddles, sighing 
contentedly, “‘is buried a foot deep. It 
begins to look bad for love’s young dream. 
Bill, you’re away.” 

Russell, his shoulders hunched and his chin 
buried in his collar, lingered long enough to 
watch Bill put an iron shot on the putting 
green, ten feet from the flag. Then he wan- 
dered off into the rough and relieved his 
feelings by growling at the caddie. He did 
not quit, however; the true cup hunter never 
quits. His niblick shot tore through that 
tangle of thick grass, cut under the ball and 
sent it spinning high in the air. It stopped 
rolling just short of the green. 

We complimented him again, but he was 
past small courtesies. Our reward was a 
black scowl, which we shared with Mary. 

“Lay it up!’’ said he curtly. ‘‘A seven 
may tie’em. Lay it up!” 

By this time quite a gallery had gathered 
to witness the finish of the match. In abso- 
lute silence Mary drew her putter from the 
bag and studied the shot. It was an ab- 
surdly simple one—a 30-foot approach over 
a level green, and all she had to do was to 
leave Russell a short putt. Then if Beth 
missed her ten-footer 

““Tt’s fast,’’ warned Russell. 
so don’t hit it too hard!” 

Even as he spoke the putter clicked 
against the ball, and instantly a gasp of 
dismay went up from the feminine spec- 
tators. I was watching Russell Davidson, 
and I can testify that his face turned a 
delicate shade of green. I looked for the 
ball, and was in time to see it skate merrily 
by the hole, “going a mile a minute,” as 
Waddles afterward expressed it. It rolled 
clear across the putting green before it 
stopped. 

Mary ignored the polite murmur of sym- 
pathy from the gallery. 

“Never up, never in,” said she with a 
cheerful smile. ‘‘ Russell, I’m afraid you’re 
away.” 

Waddles pinched my arm. 

“Did you get that stuff?’’ he breathed 
into my ear. “Did you get it? She threw 
him down—threw him down cold!” 

Russell seemed to realize this, but he 
made a noble effort to hole the putt. A 
third miracle refused him, and then Beth 
Rogers put her ball within three inches of 
the cup. 

“Put it down!”’ grunted Russell. ‘Sink 
it—and let’s get it done with!” 

Bill tapped the ball into the hole, and 
the match was over. 

“Why—why,” stuttered Beth, “then— 
we've won!”’ 

At this point the hand-shaking began. I 
was privileged to hear one more exchange 
of remarks between the losers as they 
started for the clubhouse. 

“We had it won—if you’d only listened 
to me ” Russell began. 

“Ah!” said Mary, “you seem to forget 
that I’ve been listening to you all the 
afternoon—listening and learning!” 


“It’s fast, 


, 


That very same evening I was sitting on 
my front porch studying the stars and 
meditating upon the mutability of human 
relationships. 

A familiar runabout drew up at the 
Brooke house, and a young man passed up 
the walk, moving with a stiff and stately 
stride. In exactly twelve minutes and 
thirty-two seconds by my watch the young 
man came out again, bounced down the 
steps, jumped into his car, slammed the 
door with a bang like a pistol shot, and 
departed from the neighborhood with a 
grinding and a clashing of gears which might 
have been heard for half a mile. 

The red tail light had scarcely disap- 
peared down the street when big Bill Haw- 
ley lumbered across the Brooke lawn, took 
the front steps at a bound and rang the 
doorbell. 

Not being of an inquisitive and a prying 
nature, I cannot be certain how long he 
remained, but at 11:37 I thought I heard 
a door close, and immediately afterward 
someone passed under my window whistling 
loudly and unmelodiously. The selection 
of the unknown serenader was that pretty 
little thing which describes the end of a 
perfect day. 
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HE honey-bee makes 
its honey-cell on the 
hexagonal formation be- 
cause a cell of this shape 
gives the maximum com- 
bination of strength and 
capacity. 

We have taken this les- 
son from the honey-bee. 

The Columbia Honey- 
comb Grid not only holds 


active material, but it has 
greatest strength and stay- 

ing power. It has the 
highest and most uniform 
conductivity of any design. 


firmly the right amount of 


What the BeeTaught the Maker 


of Storage Battery Plates 


TES Columbia Honeycomb Grid is, we be- 
lieve, the greatest improvement in storage 
battery construction since automobile batteries 
came into use. It is called a Honeycomb Grid 
because it is constructed on the hexagonal pat- 
tern of a honey-cell—the most capacious and at 
the same time mechanically sound construction 
that man has imagined or nature produced. 


The plates are the most vital part of a 
starting and lighting storage battery. The plates 
produce the current. When the plates are 
gone, the current 1s gone. Short circuits and 
failures caused by buckled plates are the most 
frequent as well as the most expensive of bat- 
tery troubles. 


The foundation of the battery plate is the 
erid—so called because its open or grid-like 
framework supports the material and con- 
ducts the current. 


And the Columbia Honeycomb Grid makes 
the battery strong where strength 
is needed and the result is service 
when service is needed. 
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Storage Battery 


What Other Guarantee Offers So Much? 


HE Columbia Storage Battery is backed by 
a real Guarantee of definite performance, 
definite capacity, definite life, definite service. 


This liberal guarantee should not be con- 
fused with the customary ‘‘adjustment plan”’ 
which requires a payment from you. 


The Columbia guarantee definitely states that 
a Columbia Battery will maintain a working 
capacity of at least eighty per cent of its origi- 
nal electrical output for the period of one year. 


If, for any reason, the Columbia Battery 
does not make good the terms of the guarantee, 
you will get another battery without payment 
on your part. 


To make sure that every Columbia Storage 
Battery gives its owner its full measure of use- 
fulness, we have established a logical, standard- 
ized Columbia Service—a service rendered by 


First— COLUMBIA SERVICE STATIONS which are 

small duplicates of our factory, and 
Second— COLUMBIA SERVICE DEALERS. 

Columbia Service Dealers are merchants of 


established reputation and responsibility. They 
are located in cities and towns all over the 


country. 


A Columbia Service Dealer installs a battery 
in your car—recharges it when necessary and 
tests it with a hydrometer to determine its 
operating condition. 


He carries a supply of distilled water for 
your battery and cleans and tightens connec- 
tions. He gives every attention that a battery 
ordinarily requires but he may not break the 
seal to open a Columbia. His contract with 
us specifies that he shall not. 


For, even though it is possible for the aver- 
age automobile supply and accessory dealer to 
render all the service ordinarily required by a 
Columbia, it is not always practical for him to 
devote the amount of space required or make 
the investment in special equipment and parts 
necessary to repair batteries according to the 
Columbia standard. 


Should your battery require repairs which 
necessitate breaking the seal, a Columbia 
Service Dealer will replace it with a fully 
charged rental battery and will send your 
own battery to an Official Columbia Service 
Station. 


Official Columbia Service Stations are estab- 
lished in all the principal distributing centers. 
These Service Stations are operated just as we 


ourselves would operate a small but complete 
Columbia Storage Battery Factory. 


These Official Columbia Service Stations are 
directly responsible to the National Carbon 
Company, Incorporated, and carry a complete 
stock of every size and type of battery and 
the many parts necessary to properly replace, 
rebuild, or repair any make of battery now in 
use. 


The men in charge of Official Columbia 
Service Stations and the men who work in 
them are skilled and experienced in battery re- 
pair. When they break the seal and open the 
battery the service they render is a real and 
standardized Columbia Service—directly under 
our control—one that you can depend upon. 


Ask the Columbia Service Station in the 
large city or the Columbia Service Dealer any- 
where to explain how this centralized, standard- 
ized, organized, responsible service, assured 
through the Columbia Seal, is but one of the 
eighteen distinctive and exclusive features 
which make it possible to back the Columbia 
Storage Battery with: 


A REAL GUARANTEE OF 


DEFINITE PERFORMANCE DEFINITE CAPACITY 
DEFINITE LIFE 


DEFINITE SERVICE 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Universal 
Terminal 
makes the installing of a 
Columbia in your car the 
work of seconds instead 
of hours. Connecting 
cables is as easy as tak- 

ing hold of a stick. 


See exhibit at Chicago Motor Show, Booth 74, Coliseum Gallery, Jan. 25—Feb. 2 


The 
Bayonet-Catch 
Vent Plug 


A twist of the fingers 
by a quarter-turn 
loosens it for removal 
or clamps it tightly ~ 
into place. _No 
matching or stripping 
of threads; no fussing 
with tools. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


& 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn orcallus loosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on, your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had, at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


Everywhere to ride and exhibit the gg 
“Motorbike” 


new Ranger 
pletely equipped with electric light 
and horn, carrier, stand, tool tank, 
coaster-brake, mud guards and | 
anti-skid tires. Choice of 44 other j 
styles, colors and sizes in the fa- 
mous “‘Ranger”’ line of bicycles. HE) 7, 
DELIVERED FREE onapproval 4 a 
and 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. Send for big 4 \ 
free catalog and particulars of our 
Factory-direct-to-Rider marvelous ‘ 
offers and terms. 
TIRES Lamps, Horns, Wheels, 
Sundries, and parts for 
all bicycles—at half usual prices. 
SEND NO MONEY. but tell us 
exactly what youneed. Donot buy until you 
getourprices, termsand the big FREE catalog. 


MEA CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. W-55, CHICAGO 


com- 


Ti df 
Any Spare Ime: 
If you will have any spare time this 
winter, we will buy it and pay you liber- 
ally in salary and commission. Many 
Curtis representatives average a dollar an 
hour. Let us explain our offer. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
229 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Wall Decorations 
Never use nails or tacks. For all 
light-weight articles use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with 
a Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors, etc. a 


At Stationery, Hardware, Drug and 
10° Photo Supply stores. 


In Canada 13c. Samples and 
Booklet Free. Write Dept.S. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Latest and best yet: 144 pages. 


ma bak Poultry Book 215 beautiful pictures, hatching, 
E> WE rearing, feeding and disease information. Describes 
ny busy Poultry Farm handljng 53 pure-bred varieties. 
Tells how to choose fowls, eggs, incubators, sprguters. 
This book worth dollars mailed for 10 cents. 
Cx BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 69, Clarinda, Iowa 
62 BREED. Fine Pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
ESA) keys. Northern bred, very hardy, vig- 
orous, beautiful. Fowls, eggs, Incubators at low prices. 
America’s pioneer poultry farm. 24 years’exp. Large fine 
catalog free. F, A, Neubert, Box 681, Mankato, Minn. 


ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘ Needed Inventions’’ and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.’’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
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Gossip can do no good and may do a great 
deal of harm. Just because you fail to re- 
ceive a reply to your communication is no 
reason to suppose that attention has not 
been given it. Either there is no founda- 
tion for suspicion or the Government, as 
frequently happens, is permitting the spy to 
operate so as to catch his accomplices too. 
Your duty is done when the authorities are 
notified. 

All doubts, it must be remembered, are 
resolved by the Department of Justice, 
which conducts prosecutions through United 
States district attorneys. And no one is 
interned or indicted without thorough in- 
vestigation. Innocent persons need have 
no fear that mere suspicion will be accepted 
as proof. 

Most difficult to detect of all spies is the 
man in uniform. The penalty is death, of 
course; but this never has deterred the 
master spy. Some of them are now foolishly 
relying on the theory that America is too 
good-natured to execute a spy even if found 
in its own army or navy. Thus far there 
have been a few instances of men who im- 
personated officers. These have proved to 
be crooks and swindlers intent on fraud 
and robbery. But some real spies are be- 
lieved to have enlisted in the American 
Army. Several persons who qualified for 
commissions through the officers’ training 
camps have been suspected of other than 
patriotic motives. In cases where investi- 
gation has not brought evidence sufficient 
for severe punishment those whose loyalty 
has been doubted were ordered into inac- 
tive service. 

Curiously enough, fewer complaints of 
enemy activity have come from American 
cities where German colonies are located 
than from cities where other large foreign 
elemerits reside. This is attributed to the 
fact that the American citizens in the first- 
mentioned communities have since the out- 
break of the war been especially watchful, 
and also to the fact that the German- 
Americans, most of whom have pledged 
their allegiance to their adopted country, 
omit no opportunity to demonstrate their 
Americanism. 


Beware of German Waiters 


German waiters, however, have come 
under suspicion, particularly in Atlantic 
and Pacific ports. Our Government agents 
frequently have noticed the remarkable 
solicitude that waiters have shown at tables 
where military matters were being dis- 
cussed. Something was wrong with the 
tablecloth. A saltcellar was missing. An 
extra knife had to be procured. There 
always seemed to be some excuse for loiter- 
ing, and one detective actually caught a 
waiter who was presumably adding up 
checks simply taking down in shorthand 
a conversation designed especially for the 
occasion! 

American citizens who possess informa- 
tion valuable to the enemy should be most 
careful about discussions in public places. 
Children and women messengers are often 
used in the German spy system to send 
communications to and from barred zones. 
Immoral women whose ideas of loyalty and 
patriotism have been warped by their con- 
scienceless lives also have lent themselves 
to German schemes and plots. One girl, in 
whom Von Rintelen placed the utmost con- 
fidence, reported daily to the authorities, 
and brought about his arrest. And from that 
case the Government learned half what 
it knows to-day of German spy methods. 

Commercial spies are numerous and well 
trained. They are apparently engaged in 
innocent transactions. For the last fifteen 
or twenty years they have been keeping 
the German Government advised on the 
progress of American industries. The busi- 
ness of secret communication is second 
nature to them. They are the class with 
which the cable censors have most to deal. 

But the greatest menace to America is 
not in the spy who conveys military and 
naval information to the enemy across or 
under seas. After all, the United States is 
three thousand miles away from the con- 
flict, and German spies abound in Great 
Britain and France, where the opportuni- 
ties to smuggle news through neutral coun- 
tries and by means of the skippers and 
seamen on neutral ships that pass to and 
from entente ports are much more numerous 
than in the United States. America must 
be on guard against a more subtle enemy 
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SWAT THE SPY! 


(Continued from Page 15) 


than the military spy—the enemy propa- 
gandist. 

The ordinary conception of a propagan- 
dist is either a German who makes public 
speeches or one who writes pro-German 
communications to the newspapers. All 
this was true before the United. States 
became a belligerent. The means now used 
are more indirect but no less vicious. De- 
struction of property is more easily curbed 
than the destruction of a nation’s spirit. 
And to that end the insidious operations of 
the enemy are to-day dedicated. 

Germany’s avowed purpose with respect 
to the United States is to produce serious 
divisions of opinion. The German General 
Staff from the start has argued of its nu- 
merous enemies: “‘ Those whom we cannot 
destroy we shall divide.’’ History alone 
will tell how great a part paid agents of 
Germany had in producing the chaos now 
regnant in Russia. Italy was almost sub- 
verted, but was saved in time. ' Efforts to 
detach France and constant pleadings with 
Japan are open secrets. Both nations have 
loyally revealed the manner of that intrigue. 
Therefore, when the United States of Amer- 
ica, most powerful of all Allies, most re- 
sourceful, most wealthy in men and money— 
entered the lists, the German Government 
at first scoffed. ‘‘What can they do, with 
the Atlantic Ocean between us and the sub- 
marine so effective?’”’ But neither distance 
nor the torpedo is invincible. 


Berlin’s Underhand Methods 


Now the battle goes further—to the 
heart of America’s strength, the democracy 
that pulses in the veins of the Republic. 
“Tf poison can be infused into the blood of 
America,”’ reasons the German tactician, 
“her institutions will weaken, her hand will 
falter, her mind will grow sluggish and her 
counsels disordered.’’ Brains resident in 
Berlin may set forth the purpose; but brains 
resident in America, familiar with our ways, 
acquainted with our strong points and our 
weaknesses, must execute that purpose. We 
are fighting not merely enemies without but 
enemies within. 

The German line of attack changes as 
events or circumstances require, but sub- 
stantially it strives to make as many Amer- 
icans as possible believe these things: That 
America has no business in a European 
war; that the capitalists of Wall Street 
brought it on; that we are trying to impose 
on Germany a democracy she does not want; 
that Germany never has declared war on 
us; and that we are inseparably entangled 
with the Entente Allies in a war of conquest. 
If you say, “Yes, but how about the 
Lusitania?”’ the answer invariably is: ‘‘Oh, 
that’s a technical question, military neces- 
sity, a rule of war, something to negotiate 
over but not to go to war about.” Lives of 
men, women and children are always tech- 
nical questions with the German General 
Staff—especially the lives of others! 

Examine the German-language news- 
papers during the first few months of the 
war, read carefully some of the seditious 
literature that daily comes to the office of 
the attorney-general, and the arguments 
summed up above are emphasized and re- 
emphasized with an amazing uniformity. 
It is the German plan of campaign—the 
first offensive of the German psychological 
drive. 

So plainly is this mode of attack the 
product of the German General Staff that 
confirmation came recently in a cable dis- 
patch direct from Berlin which our own 
censors inadvertently permitted to pass 
through and which hundreds of American 
newspapers printed without stopping to 
analyze. Here is the press dispatch as it 
was printed in our newspapers: 


“BERLIN, Sunday, Nov. 25, via London, 
Nov. 28. A report received from the West- 
ern Front describing the American troops 
‘in action says: 

“““TIndependent American units have been 
thrown in the trench line. The felt hat has 
given way to the English-fashioned steel 
helmet, and the whistling and bursting of 
shells have become familiar sounds to Amer- 
ican ears. For the first time since they 
have been participating as independent 
contingents the Americans have tasted 
hand-to-hand scuffle. But this time the 
shells did not merely fly over their heads 
but into the very trenches they had selected, 
and presently, with an infernal noise, these 
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things which the young soldiers believed to 
be a firm protection began to quake and 
burst. 

“And hard on the heels of this a firm 
attack by our onrushing Bavarian reserves 
forced the way into the American trenches, 
and musket shots and hand grenades re- 
lieved the artillery fire. © 

““Our new opponents made a most 
determined defense, and desperate hand- 
to-hand fighting set in. Butts of guns, fists 
and hand grenades were freely brought into 
play and many fell to the ground before the 
rest gave up resistance and surrendered. 
After a bare hour the German storming 
troops were back in their trenches with 
booty and prisoners. 

““There they stood before us, these 
young men from the land of liberty. They 
were sturdy and sportsmanlike in build. 
Good-natured smiles radiated from their 
blue eyes, and they were quite surprised 
that we did not propose to shoot them 
down, as they had been led in the French 
training camp to believe we would do. 

“They know no reply to our query 
“Why does the United States carry on war 
against Germany?” The sinking of Amer- 
ican ships by U-boats, which was the fa- 
vorite pretext, sounds a trifle stale. One 
prisoner expressed the opinion that we had 
treated Belgium rather badly.. Another as- 
serted that it was Lafayette who brought 
America French aid in the war of Inde- 
pendence, and because of this the United 
States would now stand by France.’”’ 


First notice the reference to the English- 
fashioned helmet, a remark calculated to 
appeal to the radical Irish or extreme anti- 
British feeling in this country. The Ger- 
mans have tried not a little to put over the 
idea that America was fighting England’s 
war. Note, further, the flattery of our 
“sturdy and sportsmanlike”’ young men 
with ‘‘good-natured smiles,’ intended to 
show the affectionate attitude of the Ger- 
man toward the American, against whom, 
the German propagandists adroitly argue, 
even in this country, that the Imperial 
Government has never declared war. 

The final paragraph of the dispatch. dis- 
closes the purpose of the whole thing: “‘ Why 
does the United States carry on war against 
Germany?’ German agents have not 
ceased their efforts from the beginning to 
prove that Wall Street: drew America into 
the war and that this country really had no 
grievance. Germany’s own arguments are 
put in the mouths of American prisoners, 
and the propaganda itself is deliberately 
sent back to the United States for American 
consumption! 


Subtle Propaganda 


For months the United States hasn’t re- 
ceived a line of news directly from Berlin, 
and the very first thing that is permitted to 
leak out—a German report of Americans in 
action at the Front—is too much like news 
to be thought anything else; and the man 
who framed the dispatch in Berlin -suc- 
ceeds in getting it printed in hundreds of 
American newspapers and read by millions. 
It is precisely such a subtle propaganda 
that agents of Germany are carrying on in 
the United States. Why is America at war? 
Indeed, there are many people who do not 
read the newspapers closely and who, tak- 
ing only a superficial view of even the most 
vital problems of their own country, are 
easily misled by specious arguments. The 
loyal American citizen who wants to fight 


mischievous propaganda shouldinform him- _ 


self thoroughly on all the points raised by 
the German agents or their indirect repre- 
sentatives. And it must be remembered 
that there are many genuine Americans 
who conscientiously argue the views so 
frequently espoused by the German propa- 
gandists. 

A Wall Street war? Does anyone think 
for a minute that the men, women and chil- 
dren who have been drowned without warn- 
ing were traveling at the behest of financiers? 
Did the right of a noncombatant to journey 
on the high seas, a right admitted by Ger- 
many yet abrogated by military necessity, 
come from any group of citizens? Wasn’t it 
the heritage of the nation itself? To yield 
a single right meant to submit to German 
domination. It meant to sacrifice the life 
of the nation itself and render valueless for- 
ever its influence in the civilized world. 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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Distributor in Your Town 


tii Mali cdesnvce le eaeain oo Wana Tit fi 
Here is a tire that is built for GREATER MILEAGE 


from the foundation up. 


You can SEE that it will wear longer. 


Measure it with a rule. It has a larger girth than 
ANY other tire of the same rating. 


No tire user need be told that such a tire will give 
greater mileage. 


Note that THIS tire is pure white—a fact that proves 
that these tires are built of tough, strong, long- 
wearing rubber. THIS is another reason why LEE 
White Oversize Tires give greater mileage. 


The dealer who sells LEE Puncture-Proof Tires and 
LEE Multiple Cord Tires also sells LEE White 


Oversize Tires. 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


245 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Factories—Conshohocken, Pa. 
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The Rand-McNally War Maps place before you the battle fronts 
in minute detail. They are made on such a large scale that they 
show places not found on other maps. All the cities, little towns, 
Tivers, mountains, hills, the railway lines, canals, forests—not only 
shown but indexed so that you can put your finger at once upon any place you 
want to locate. Follow the battle lines with one of these maps. See just how 
far the Germans reached—see where their lines are now. See where our men 
are fighting. When you read of a battle or a milifary movement, turn to your 
Rand-McNally War Map and see just where it happened. Add vastly to your 
conception of what is being done at the front and of what this war means. These 


Rand-McNally Maps of all the battle fronts are absolutely authentic, standard 
and true even to the slightest detail. Price only 25 cents. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Catalogs and General Printing—Chil- 
dren's Illustrated Books— Bankers’ 
Directory—Bankers' Monthly— 


—Auto Trails—Publishing 


CHICAGO @ fest 


Rand-McNally Pocket Maps for 1918 


=s Nearly 200 pages. 12x14 inches, stiff book binding. 


lallyy & 


Photo-Engraving— Trade Books World’s Greatest Map Makers; Book Publishers and Printers 


Now Ready—At Dealers 


The 1918 revised, authoritative maps of any state, group of states or of the 
whole United States are now ready and on sale at dealers’ everywhere. No need 
to use an out of date or inaccurate map when only 25c buys one of these right 
up-to-the-minute, authentic Rand-McNally Maps. Shows states, counties and | 
county seats, townships, cities, towns, villages, railways, steamships, rivers, lakes, 
islands, creeks, and gives information about post, express and telegraph offices 
revised up to date. Any military cantonment, aviation station, army post or 
naval station can also be easily located. Every 1918 Rand-McNally Pocket 
State Map also has correct auto road map on back. ; 


Millions of these maps are used by commercial travelers, business executives, real estate 
men, investors, bankers, shippers and automobile tourists. They should be in every home and 
every office. Examine the Rand-McNally Map of your state and see how much information 
it gives that is new to you. Always have one of these maps for ready reference. Remember, 
these are the standard maps. Made by a house with over 60 years’ experience in map making. 
The largest producers of maps in the world. Price 25c at dealers’ everywhere., 


For Every Need 


No matter for what purpose you want it there is a Rand-McNally Map that will give you 
just the facts you need. You can get these maps not only of the United States and its colonies 
but of all foreign countries. Special maps also, such as climatic, historical, biblical and language 
maps—each the product of our’specialized organization. 


Rand-McNally Map-Tack System 


The simplest, most adaptable and efficient system for keeping in close touch with every 
important territorial condition affecting a manufacturing, jobbing, or banking business. Customers 
and ratings, prospects, agents, inquiries, salesmen’s routes, advertising campaigns, contract 
expirations, collections, crop conditions, federal reserve 
bank districts, etc. All this and much other important 
information always available at a glance. This system 
furnished in any capacity wanted—from one state to all 
the states and foreign countries. A very interesting booklet Care 
on the Rand-McNally Map-Tack System is now ready RECP OTS 
for mailing. Filled with valuable information. It is sent : PER 
free. Write for it, and also ask about our Expert System 
Service for business houses. 


Rand-McNally Atlases 


“The world in one volume” are words which describe 
a good atlas. Invaluable to every man, woman and child. 
The Rand-McNally Atlases have been accepted as authorita- 
tive for years. Used in families, schools, colleges, business 
houses and by the government. 


brings the Rand-McNally Imperial Atlas 
—complete with maps in colors of the 
hemispheres, continents, individual 
Ee 
en 


states, counties and all foreign countries. 
Gives principal cities with populations; 
shows rivers, mountains, lakc<, principal 
ocean routes and much other valuable information. 


At dealers’ or sent direct. Other atlases at 25c up. 

$1.75 is enough to pay for an atlas until after 

the war, when the new Rand-McNally Standard 
Atlas of the World will be issued. 


The Bankers’ Monthly 


A magazine which is the exponent of modern, progressive banking and 
finance. Has special articles on bank policies, methods and systems with charts, 
graphs, illustrations, etc. A publication which is looked for and closely read by the 
more progressive bank officers and employés. Circulates in every state. $2 a year. 
Trial subscription, 3 months 30c. Send for free sample copy. 


Ask the Dealer 


You can get Rand-McNally Pocket Maps and War Maps almost everywhere. 
At book and stationery stores, drug stores, department stores, news stands, hotel 
lobbies, railway stations, on trains, etc. 
If you cannot get Rand-McNally Maps from your dealer, order direct from us. 


DEPARTMENTS 


—Allases—Globes 
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Educational and School Books—Tickets 
and Coupons—United States Maps 
—Railroad Printing—Cabinet 
Making—Map-Tack Systems 


(Continued from Page 62) 
As between a craven obedience to German 
rule on the sea and a stern refusal to submit 
to the command of an arrogant government, 
the President and the Congress of the 
United States, obeying a patriotic people, 
made war. 

Of course from Germany’s viewpoint it 
is eminently desirable to say the whole con- 
troversy about sinking American ships is a 
trifle stale. So is it to the German purpose 
to make the people of the United States 
forget the purport and implications of the 
famous Zimmermann note. And unfortu- 
nately many Americans have forgotten— 
and dozens of men you meet on the street 
cannot even recall what the Zimmermann 
note was—so casual has the average Amer- 
ican’s interest been hitherto in international 
affairs, 

Loyal citizens can remind their neighbors, 
especially the misguided ones who think 
America had no grievance, just what such 
things as the Zimmermann note mean in 
terms of America’s right to exist as a free 
country. While the United States Govern- 
ment was attempting to negotiate a settle- 
ment of the vexed submarine controversy, 
while, indeed, the President of the United 
States was endeavoring to bring about 
peace, something Germany pretended to 
seek, the Imperial Government’s foreign 
secretary was sending instructions to the 
German minister in Mexico to involve 
Mexico and Japan in a war against the 
United States. Americans had heard talk 
of a German invasion and had ridiculed it. 
They had read books of Germany’s plan to 
conquer the Entente and then violate the 
Monroe Doctrine in the Western Hemi- 
sphere— but no evidence existed. Sus- 
picions were many but proofs unhappily 
too few. Suddenly the United States in- 
tercepted Herr Zimmermann’s note to the 
German minister in Mexico and the whole 
plot was revealed. No longer was there any 
doubt what the Kaiser meant in his con- 
versation with Ambassador Gerard when he 
said: “‘ After this war I shall brook no non- 
sense from America.”’ And in answer tothat 
challenge the words of President Wilson in 
his war message will never be forgotten. 
“The time has come,” said the President, 
“to conquer or submit. For us there can be 
but one choice. We have made it.” 


Free Speech Permitted 


i] 

Education on the issues of the war is the 
best plan of counter-attack that the Wash- 
ington Government has devised against 
enemy propaganda. Suppression of obvious 
German propagandists is necessary, but the 
arresting of American citizens of the anti- 
war type is not a real cure. Suppression 
in this instance may tend to confirm the 
German-made impression that the United 
States does not feel sure of her ground, that 
she cannot justify her entry into the war. 
The policy thus far in some cases has been 
to let American citizens who oppose the war 
talk as loudly as they choose. Only the 
loyal Americans must talk louder and at 
the same time expose the character of the 
other argument and its direct relation to 
Germany’s plans. 

Ina debateas to the merits of the German 
or American case the average citizen of this 
country will have no difficulty in making 
up his mind. The trouble is that the enemy 
propagandists have had it very much their 
own way. Americans have not bothered 
themselves to refute fallacies. They must, 
however, meet them now on every occasion. 

For what Germany wants to do is to 
prevent labor from keeping on good terms 
with capital, to cause endless strikes and 
industrial disputes, to spread germs of dis- 
content among ship employees, to carry 
back and forth tales of alleged profits and 
inspire demands for higher wages, foment 
mutual antagonisms, cause food panics and 
food riots, destroy munition plants and 
factories—in short, to do everything that 
will prevent America from getting to the 
Allies the ships, food, munitions and sup- 
plies they need to insure victory. 

To call a labor leader pro-German or an 
enemy agent is in nine cases out of ten 
absolutely wrong. But to trace the sub- 
tle manner in which enemy agents have 
through devious ways influenced a labor 
leader to call a strike just as frequently 
leads back to German agents or sympa- 
thizers. With hundreds and thousands of 
agents no one can be occupied in anything 
that is too trivial some day to cause trouble. 
Enemies are quietly slipped into the labor- 
ing communities to talk against the em- 
ployer, to argue against the war, to call ita 
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rich man’s affair and to deplore the hard- 
ships of the workingman. Capital and labor 
are hard things to reconcile in times of 
peace. Not all industrial discontent is due 
to the war. But true patriotism demands 
that both employers and employees shall be 
the more careful not to lend themselves con- 
sciously or unconsciously to enemy plots. 

Socialism is the best vehicle the Germans 
have found. The trend of the age is social- 
istic. It isso during all wars. Many of the 
socialist leaders are not aware that they are 
mere puppets for German agents. 

“T don’t know a single German. I never 
would listen to one,”’ remarks an indignant 
socialist. ‘‘I have believed in socialism for 
twenty years.” 

But Mr. Jones, who has been a socialist 
in time of peace and is exultant over the 
growth of the movement to-day, does not 
realize how enemy agents have filled the 
homes of American citizens with fallible 
arguments about the war and have resorted 
even to the districting of communities 
wherein slowly but gradually the seeds of 
disloyalty have been sown by Americans 
who believed themselves right in their 
views because no dissent or dispute rose 
from any near-by quarter. 


Poison in Small Doses 


Many millions of our people read news- 
papers and magazines, but many millions, 
especially among the immigrant classes, do 
not get their opinions from newspapers but 
at the corner stores and saloons, lodges and 
family gatherings. The mouth-to-mouth 
method and quiet tip are especially suc- 
cessful when the intention is to spread war 
lies. The barber or the bartender drops a 
casual remark: “I hear there was a big 
battle yesterday and ten thousand Amer- 
icans were killed’’; or perhaps he says: ‘‘I 
just heard from a customer that a battle- 
ship has been blown up’”’; or maybe: ‘‘ You 
have no idea how many of our soldiers are 
sick.” : 

War lies are particularly malevolent, 
England and France had them too. They 
have, however, been circulated with re- 
markable ingenuity in the United States. 
Taking advantage of the shortage in sugar, 
for instance, the Germans started a drive 
on salt and matches. A few persons pur- 
chased the entire supply of certain stores 
in each of several cities. Later, when in the 
natural course customers asked for these 
articles, the shopkeepers had none on hand. 
In quick time word was spread of the new 
famine. Soon what had previously been an 
ample supply was exhausted and hoarding 
produced even a greater shortage. Amer- 
ican citizens should not be fooled by such 
tactics. Hoarding food and supplies is one 
way to assist the very purpose of enemy 
agents. 

Stories of the most fanciful character 
have been invented to destroy faith and 
confidence in the honesty of the Govern- 
ment and in the agencies engaged in con- 
ducting the war for the people of the United 
States. Lies have been spread describing 
epidemics, scenes of terrible suffering in the 
camps, overfeeding and underfeeding of 
troops, graft in fuel and food administra- 
tion, the sale of Red Cross supplies, the 
waste of public moneys, and—worst of 
all—alleged letters ‘‘from the Front”’ tell- 
ing of serious losses to our men, sea dis- 
asters and untold hardships. To repeat 
these lies is to strengthen the propaganda 
of Germany. 

In one case a yarn was simultaneously 
started in several cities to the effect that 
Joseph Patrick Tumulty, private secretary 
to the President, had been sent to Fort 
Leavenworth Prison. Mr. Tumulty paid 
no attention to the propaganda, but the 
story recurred so often—people even wrote 
letters to President Wilson about it—that 
the White House issued a formal statement 
exposing the German game. ' 

Why was the tale about the President’s 
secretary circulated? To prove that all 
sorts of high crimes and misdemeanors 
were being committed in Washington under 
the cloak of the censorship, and to promote 
disaffection among Irish-Americans. De- 
partment of Justice officials have been try- 
ing to trace these stories to their point of 
origin, but so skillfully have they been 
planted that it takes no end of energy to 
run them down—and the Germans would 
like to send our detectives on as many wild- 
goose chases as they can. Unfortunately 
loyal Americans have given impetus to the 
German scheme by repeating the Tumulty 
story and other war lies. Both the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the Secretary of War 
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With an intense ‘ 
blue flame, odorless, 
smokeless, close up 
under the cooking. 


Do You Want to Help Him Win! 


Do you want to bring your soa back safely? Do you want to help 
. him win this war? oe = a 
You can at least coniribute a rifle for one of our soldiers—bayonet, 
cartridge belt and ail—by helping to save coal. - 
. Coal is more important than gunpowder in America’s contribution to 
the war. We must win, and to win we must save coal—50,000,000 
tons of coal. coe as 
There is plenty of kerosene--and kerosene is one of the most con-_ 
venient and economical forins of fuel. 


Using kerosene in a Floreace Wickless Blue Flame Cooking Stove 
is like using gas. You turn a lever, light a match, and get a clean, hot 
flame close to the cooking. No wick to trim, to get uneven, to smoke 
and smell, Instead, a flame that is clean, odorless, and intensely hot, 
hotter than you would believe possible, regulated by a simple lever— 
dial shows just where to place the lever to get very hot, moderate, or 
simmering heat, : 

How handy it would be to have one in your kitchen! And begin 
to save coal——a most important contribution to the war. 


Most of the best dealers sell Florence Oil Stoves; if you 
can’t find one in your vicinity, write us for the name of 
the nearest Florence Dealer. 


Central Oil & Gas Stove Company 
313 School Street 
Gardner, Massachusetts 
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We Must “Follow-Up” 


The story of the Gallipoli with- 
drawal is a tale of inadequate sup- 
port. Like Salamanders clinging to 
the red-hot bars of a fiery furnace, 
the boys of Australia and New Zea- 
land clung to the slopes of Anzac. 
Desperately, herdically they clung. 
No troops under any circumstances 
ever displayed greater soldierly 
qualities or upheld more sacredly 
the best traditions of England’s 
Army. But they had to withdraw 
was not 


because the “follow-up” 


there. 

To some of us it has been given 
to march with the columns of troops 
that go to France. And to others it 
is given to wave Godspeed. But he 
who marches and he who stays is 
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Remember 


equally a citizen of the world’s 
mightiest republic and equally re- 
sponsible for its success in this 
greatest of undertakings. 


Then let us at home turn from our 
flag waving and consider how neces- 
sary we are, how useful we must be. 
Those who go to fight cannot hope 
to win by naked bravery and we 
cannot hope to win unless every in- 
dividual at home does all he can. 
We must have no Gallipoli. 


The Bell System is only one of 
the myriad great and small industries 
which are co-operating that nothing 
be left undone to keep a constant, 
efficient stream of men, guns, am- 
munition, food, clothing and com- 
forts flowing to the front. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search 


BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
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have pledged themselves to reveal at once 
any unfavorable news. In the absence of 
official announcements the American peo- 
ple have been asked to be wary of unauthor- 
ized reports no matter by whom circulated. 
For it is very easy to distribute rumor. One 
always gives it on the word of somebody 
else—and that somebody else is either im- 
aginary or very difficult to find when once 
you start to run a rumor down. 

By these lies the German Government 
seeks to spread terror in America, to dis- 
pirit our people, to depress them, to fill 
their minds with horror and their hearts 
with despair; to make them weary of the 
war and to influence them thereby to bring 
pressure to bear on their chosen representa- 
tives in the Government to end the struggle 
at a time when it is favorable to Germany 
to have it ended. 

Not a word, however, do enemy agents 
say about the menace of another war begun 
five or ten years after the present war is 
concluded, if perchance this one ended with- 
out the extermination of German milita- 
rism, if peace merely permitted of a truce 
while all the belligerents caught their 
breath, recuperated and went at it again. 
German propagandists are always urging an 
immediate negotiation for peace, and many 
Americans who love peace are receptive 


assist the Government in explaining to 
their friends and neighbors, who cannot or 
will not seek light on such matters them- 
selves, what are the dangers of a premature | 
peace, what are the issues that brought war 
to America, what has been the menace to 
the freedom of this republic and what it 
will be in future generations unless milita- 
rism, with its costly taxation for armaments, 
is once and for all rendered futile. It was 
this militarism which conceived of spy sys- 
tems for times of peace as well as war. It 
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to arguments of this kind because they 
do not readily see what a German peace 
means. 

Therefore, people in all walks of life can 


_was this militarism which treacherously 


played with the soft-spoken words of the 
United States Government and at the same 
time sought by secret plot to align Mexico 
and Japan in hostile combination against 
us. Peace is coming—but only when the 
world is rid of such pernicious institutions 
and a free government has risen in Ger-~ 
many composed of liberty-loving individ- 
uals like ourselves, coveting the territory of 
no neighbor, tempted by no spirit of im- 
perial conquest, menacing the lives of no 
peoples, but anxious to live happily in a 
place under the sun without begrudging 
similar solar rights to other nations. 


Tag FIRERILY OF FRANCE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


“Certainly not!’ I said firmly, ignoring 
a nudge on the policeman’s part. ‘He left 
before you came—there was ample time. 
It is not of the least consequence, anyhow. 
Again, I beg your pardon’’; and as she 
inclined her head I bowed and closed the 
door. 

“T trust, Mr. Bayne, that you are satis- 
fied at last.’”’ This was the St. Ives’ mana- 
ger, and I did not like his tone. 

“T am satisfied of several things,” I 
retorted sharply; ‘‘but before I share them 
with you will you kindly tell me your 


name? 

“My name is Ritter,” said he with 
errnity. “T confess I fail to see what 
bearing iM 

“‘Callit curiosity,” interrupted. ‘‘Doc- 
tor, favor me with yours.” 

The doctor peered at me over his glasses, 
hesitated, then revealed his patronym. It 
was Swanburger, he informed me. 

“But, my dear sir, what on earth 

“Merely,” said I with conviction, “that 
this isn’t an Allies’ night. It is Deutschland 
iiber Alles; the stars are fighting for the 
Teuton race. Now let’s hear how you were 
christened’’—turning to the house detec- 
tive, who looked even less sunny than be- 
fore, if that could be. 

“See here, whatcher giving us?” snarled 
that somewhat unpolished worthy. ‘“‘My 
name’s Zeitfeld; but I was born in this 
country, don’t you forget it, same as you!” 

“A great American personality,” I re- 
marked dreamily, ‘“‘has declared that in 
the hyphenate lies the chief menace to the 
United States. And what’s your name?” 
I asked the representative of law and order. 
“Ts it Schmidt?”’ 

“No, sorr,”’ he responded, grinning; ‘‘it’s 
O’Reilly, sorr.” 

“Thank heaven for that! You’ve saved 
my reason,” I assured him as I leaned 
against the wall and scanned the Germanic 
hordes. 

“Mr. Ritter,” said I, addressing that 
gentleman coldly, “‘when I am next in New 
York I don’t think I shall stop with you. 
The atmosphere here is too hectic; you 
answer calls for help too slowly—calls, at 
least, in which a guest indiscreetly tells 
you that he has caught a German thief. 
It looks extremely queer, gentlemen. And 
there are some other points as well ge 

But there I paused. I lacked the neces- 
sary conviction. After all I was the average 
citizen—with the average incredulity of the 
far-fetched, the melodramatic, the absurd. 


” 


To connect the head-waiter’s panic at my 


departure with the episode in my room, to 
declare that the floor clerks had been called 
from their posts of set purpose and the 
halls deliberately cleared for the thief— 
were flights of fancy that were beyond me. 
The more fool I! 

By the time I saw the last of the adven- 
ture I began that night—it was all written 
in the nth power, and introduced in more or 
less important réles the most charming girl 
in the world; the most spectacular hero of 
France; the cleverest secret-service agent in 
the pay of the Fatherland; and, Isometimes 


ruefully suspected, the biggest imbecile of 
the United States in the person of myself— 
I knew better than to call any idea impossi- 
ble simply because it might sound wild. 
But for the moment my education was in 
its initial stages; and turning with a shrug 
from three scowling faces I led my friendly 
bluecoat a little aside. 

“T’ve no more time to-night to spend 
thief-catching, officer,” I told him. I had 
just recalled my dinner, now utterly ruined, 
and Dunny, probably at this instant crack- 
ing walnuts as fiercely as if each one were 
the Kaiser’s head. ‘‘But I’m an amateur in 
these affairs, and you are a master; before 
I go, as man to man, what the dickens do 
you make of this?” 

Flattered, he looked profound. ‘I’m 
thinking, sorr,’’ he gave judgment, ‘‘ye had 
the rights of it. Seein’ as how th’ thafe is 
German ye’ll not set oies on him more—for 
divvle a wan here but’s of that counthry, 
and they stick together something fierce!” 

“Well,” I admitted, ‘our thoughts run 
parallel. Here is something to drink con- 
fusion to them all. And, O’Reilly, I am 
glad I’m going to sail to-morrow. I'd 
rather live in a sea full of submarines than 
in this hotel, wouldn’t you? : 

Touching his forehead he assented, and 
wished me good night and a good journey; 
part of which hope went unfulfilled, by the 
way. That ocean voyage of mine was to 
take rank, in part at least, as a first-class 
nightmare; the Central Powers could 
scarcely have improved on it by torpedoing 
us in midocean or by speeding us upon our 
trip with a cargo of time-clock bombs, 

: 
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Ate sailing of the King of Italy was 
scheduled for three P. M. promptly, but 
being well acquainted with the ways of 
steamers at most times, above all in these 
piping times of war, it was not until an hour 
later that I left the St. Ives, where the 
manager, by the way, did not appear to bid 
me farewell. 

The thermometer had been falling, and 
the day was crisp and snappy, with a light 
powdering of snow underfoot and a blue 
tang and sparkle in the air. Dunny ac- 
companied me in the taxicab, but was less 
talkative than usual. Indeed, he spoke 
only two or three times between the hotel 
and the pier. 

“T say, Dev,” was his first contribution 
to the conversation, ‘‘d’you remember it 
was at a dock that you and I first met? It 
was night, blacker than Tophet, and rain- 
ing, and you came ashore wet as a rag. 
You were the lonesomest, chilliest, most 
forlorn little tike I ever saw; but, by the 
Eternal, you were trying not to cry! 1? 

“Lonesome? I rather think so!” I 
echoed with conviction. “Wynne and his 
wife brought me over; he played poker all 
the way and she read novels in her berth. 
And I heard everyone say that I was an 
orphan and that it was very, very sad, 
Well, I was never lonely after that, Dunny.” 
My hand met his halfway. 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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Takes Danger Out of Cranking 


Especially designed for Fords 


You can start your Ford with absolute safety in any 


weather, and under any conditions 


With this new crank on your car, you can safely advance your spark and get quicker firing, under 
all conditions. If your motor back-fires it makes no difference, because the Carson Safety Crank 
is instantly and automatically released from the crank shaft. 


It is impossible to be “kicked” by the crank handle if your car is equipped with this new crank. 


The Carson Safety Crank, in case of back-fire, is automatically disconnected from the crank shaft. 


The largest concern in America bought them for the accident insurance feature alone. 


Thousands in daily use, and giving satisfaction. ‘ 


Danger of Injury Eliminated 


This new crank in no way tampers with the engine, and in 
no way alters the construction of, your car. It is the regular 
Ford crank made automatically kickless by our patented 
device. 


A few minutes only are required to install on your car. 

The crank reaches you complete, with full, instructions for 

installation. 

These features make it the most valuable improve- 
ment yet offered to the Ford Automobile. 

SAFETY — Advance your spark fully and fearlessly; con- 


nect crank handle by customary pressure; crank your car 
as usual, and your motor starts without danger from back-fire. 


EFFICIENCY GUARANTY: 


If for any reason, after ten days’ trial, a purchaser 
is not satisfied, the purchase price will be promptly 
refunded incash, and carrying charges both ways 
paid upon return of the crank tothe manufacturer. 


SIMPLICITY—The mechanism of the Carson Safety 

Crank consists of three parts of case-hardened steel. 
There is nothing to get out of order. It is practically 
indestructible. 


SERVICE—In addition to eliminating all danger from 

back-fire,*the Carson Safety Crank is ready to start 
your motor more quickly and safely under all conditions 
because you can get quicker firing. 


SATISFACTION —The safety assured, the quicker start- 


ing made possible, the ease of operation, and the sturdy 
mechanical construction, combine to make the Carson Safety 
Crank give the utmost satisfaction. 


DEALERS: 


Wire for Carson Safety Cranks if you have not ordered. A 
simple demonstration proves absolutely convincing. Dealers 
throughout the United States are ordering from 5 to 100 at 
start. Selling on sight to majority of Ford owners. Circular 
gives full details and particulars. Write or wire for Carson 
Safety Cranks. 


The price, delivered anywhere in the United States, is $7.50. If your nearest 


dealer has not yet stocked, mail the coupon and we will send crank by express, 


prepaid. $8.50 delivered in Canada. 


Carson Manufacturing Corporation, Richmond, Va. 


The Cheapest Insurance Against Accidents to Ford Drivers 
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Another Great Victory 


This car will be exhibited at the Chicago Show—Space G24 to 49, in the Greer Building 


By the “World’s Champion Light Six” 


6,202 Miles With SEALED 
Hood, Clutch and Transmission 


$1095 


Chicago 


5-Passenger Touring Car. 
4-Passenger Roadster. 
Sedan Model, $1645. 

All Chassis Uniform. 
117-inch Wheelbase. 
Valve-in-head Motor. 


To Dealers: 


Successful dealers are com- 
ing fast to the Elgin Six be- 
cause: 

1. The car, popular in price, 
beautiful in line and finish, 
perfect in action, sells readily 
and makes friends every- 
where. 

2. Our factory additions, just 
completed, give us a 100-car- 
a-day capacity— plenty of cars. 

3. Located in the world’s 
greatest shipping center, Chi- 
cago. No matter what freight 
congestion at other points— 
guaranteed deliveries. 

See us at the National Auto- 
mobile Show in Chicago. Let 
us show you why the Elgin, 
“the World’s Champion Light 
Six,”’ is the car for you to han- 
dle, providing your territory 
is open. 


Write or wire Dept. 31 today 
concerning an appointment. 


Chicago to the Pacific Coast and 
back—twice across the Rockies—no 
chance to touch the engine—no chance 
to even look at clutch or transmission— 
that is the latest wonderful record of 
the ELGIN SIX. 

Valve-in-head Motor never faltering 
on steepest inclines, in deepest mud nor 
heaviest sands— 


Clutch holding on mile after mile of 
steepest mountain climbs— 


Brakes holding fast on mile after 
mile of downward plunges—where s/ip- 
ping meant death— 


What eloquent proof of the 100% 
stamina and dependability of the 
ELGIN SIX. 


And Economy—19.4 Miles to the Gallon of Gasoline 


ENGINE, clutch and transmission 
SEALED, performed without adjustment— 
without repair—for two solid months of con- 
tinuous travel. 

The car ran perfectly in the freezing, rare- 
fied atmosphere above the clouds; and cooled 
perfectly in 132 degrees of desert heat. 

A broken fan-belt—compelling the car to 
travel a thousand miles homeward with a still 
fan—a performance almost unbelievable— 
added a crucial test. 

This stock car was selected and placed un- 
der seal by the Chicago Motor Club as an 
Official Road Reporting ‘Scout Car” and 
traveled under the auspices of the American 


Automobile Association and the Detroit Auto- 
mobile Club. 


In the Service of the U. S. War Dept. 


But the greatest honor was conferred upon 
the ELGIN SIX when Secretary of War 
Baker, ina personal letter, appointed it ‘‘Official 
Scout Car’’ to report transcontinental road 
conditions to the War Department for emer- 
gency movements of troops and supplies. 


A car exactly like the one which made 
this great world’s record (which was 
one of our regular stock cars) may be 
purchased of any Elgin dealer for $1095. 


Send for booklet describing this world famous record. 


Address Dept. 31 


Elgin Motor Car Corporation 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

The next time he broke silence was upon 
the ferry, when he urged on me a fat wallet 
stuffed with plutocratic-looking notes. “In 
case anything should happen,” ran his mut- 
tered explanation. I have never needed 
Dunny’s money—his affection is another 
matter—but he can spare it, and this time 
I took it because I saw he wanted me to. 

As we approached the Jersey City Piers 
he seemed to shrink and grow tired, to take 
on a good ten years beyond his hale and 
hearty age. With every glance I stole at 
him a lump in my throat grew bigger, and 
in the end, bending forward, I laid a hand 
on his knee. 

“See here, Dunny,” I demanded, not 
looking at him, ‘‘do you mean half of what 
you were saying last evening—or the 
hundredth part? After all, there’ll be a 
chance to fight here before we’re many 
months older. If you just say the word, old 
fellow, I’ll be with you to-night—and hang 
the trip!” 

But Dunny, though he wrung my hand 
gratefully, and choked, and glared out of 
the window, would hear of no such arrange- 
ment—repudiated it indeed with scorn. 

“No, my boy,” he declared, “‘I don’t say 
itforaminute. Ilike your going. I wouldn’t 
give a tinker’s dam for you, whatever that 
is, if you didn’t want to do something for 
those fellows over there. I won’t even say 
to be careful, for you can’t if you do your 
duty—only, don’t you be too all-fired fool- 
hardy, even for war medals, Dev.”’ 

“Oh, I was born to be hanged, not shot,” 
I assured him, almost prophetically. ‘Ill 
take care of myself, and I’ll write you now 
and then ——” 

“No, you won’t!” he snorted with a 
skepticism amply justified by the past. 
“And if you did I wouldn’t answer; I hate 
letters, always did. But you cable me once 
a fortnight to let me know you’re living— 
and you send an extra cable if you want 
anything on earth!” 

The taxi, which had been crawling, came 
to a final halt, and a hungry horde, falling 
on my impedimenta, lowered them from the 
driver’s seat. 

“No, I’ll not come on board, Dev,”’ said 
my guardian. ‘“‘I—I couldn’t stand it. 
Good-by, my dear boy.” 

We clasped hands again, then I felt his 
arm resting on my shoulder, and flung both 
4 mine about him in an old-time, boyish 

ug. 

“Au revoir, Dunny; back next year,” I 
shouted cheerily as the driver threw in his 
clutch and the car glided on its way. 

Preceded by various porters I threaded 
my way at a snail’s pace through the dense 
crowd of waiting passengers, swarthy-faced 
sons of Italy, bound for the steerage by 
their looks. The great gray bulk of the Ré 
d’Italia loomed before me, floating proudly 
at her stern the green-white-and-red flag 
blazoned with the Savoyard shield. ‘‘ Wave 
while they let you,” I apostrophized it, 
saluting. ‘‘ When we get outside the three- 
mile limit and stop courting notice you'll 
not fly long!” 

At the gangplank I was halted, produced 
my passport, and exhibited the visé of his 
excellency, the Italian consul general in 
New York. Next I strolled aboard, was 
assigned to Cabin D, and informed by my 
steward that there were in all but five first- 
class passengers, a piece of news that left 
me calm. 

My carefully limited baggage looked 
lonely in my cabin; I missed the parapher- 
nalia with which one usually begins a trip. 
Also, as I rummaged through two bags to 
find the cap I wanted, I longed for Peters, 
my faithful man, who could be backed to 
produce any desired thing at a moment’s 
notice. When bound for Flanders or the 
Vosges, however, one must be a Spartan. 
dae what I sought at last and went on 

eck. 

The scene, though cheerful, was not lack- 
ing in wartime features: A row of lifeboats 
hung invitingly ready; a gun, highly 
dramatic in appearance, was mounted 
astern, with every air of meaning business 
should the Kaiser meddle with us en route. 
Down below, the Italians, talking, gesticu- 
lating, showing their white teeth in flashing 
boyish smiles, were being herded docilely 
on board, while at intervals one or another 
of the few promenade-deck passengers ap- 
peared. 

The first of these, a shrewd-faced, nerv- 
ous little man, borrowed an unneeded 
match of me and remarked that it was cold 
weather for spring. The next, a good- 
looking young foreigner—a reservist, I sur- 
mised, recalled to the Italian colors in this 
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hour of his country’s need—rather har- 
rowed my feelings by coming on board with 
a family party, gray-haired father, anxious 
mother, slim bridelike wife, and two broth- 
ers or cousins, all making pathetic pretense 
at good cheer. Soon after came a third in- 
dividual, a dark, quiet, watchful-looking 
man, personable enough, save that his shoes 
were a thought too gleamingly polished, his 
watch and chain a bit too luminously 
golden, the color scheme of his hose and tie 
selected with almost too much care. 

“This,” I reflected resignedly, “is going 
to be a ghastly trip. By Jove, here comes 
another! Now where have I seen her 
before?”’ 

The new arrival, as indicated by the 
pronoun, was a woman, though why one 
should tempt Providence by traveling on 
this route and at this juncture I found it 
hard to guess. Standing with her back to 
me, enveloped in a coat of sealskin with a 
broad collar of darker fur, well gloved, 
smartly shod, crowned by a fur hat with a 
gold cockade—she made a delightful picture. 

There was a haunting familiarity about 
her. She teased my memory as I strolled up 
the deck. Then snapping the bag shut she 
turned and straightened, and I recognized 
the girl to whose door my thief-chase had 
led me at the St. Ives. 

It seemed rather a coincidence, my meet- 
ing her again. ‘‘I wouldn’t mind talking 
to you on this trip,” I reflected, mollified. 
“The mischief of it is you’ll notice me about 
as much as you notice the ship’s stokers. 
You’re not the sort to scrape acquaintance, 
or else I miss my shot!”’ 

I did not miss it. So much was instantly 
proved. AsI passed her on the mere chance 
that she might elect to acknowledge our 
encounter I let my gaze impersonally meet 
with hers. She started slightly. Evidently 
she remembered. But she turned toward 
the nearest door without a bow. 

The dark, too-well-groomed man was 
emerging as she advanced. Instead of moy- 
ing back he blocked her path, looking— 
was it appraisingly, expectantly ?—into her 
eyes. There was a pause while she waited 
rather haughtily for passage; then he ef- 
faced himself and she disappeared. 

Striking a match viciously I lit a ciga- 
rette and strolled forward. Either the fellow 
had fancied that he knew her or he had be- 
haved in a confoundedly impertinent way. 
The latter hypothesis seemed on the whole 
the more likely, and I felt a lively desire to 
drop him over the rail. 

Time was passing; night had fallen. 
Consulting my watch I found it was seven 
o’clock. I had been aboard more than two 
hours. An afternoon sailing, quotha! At 
this rate we would be lucky if we got off by 
dawn. 

The dinner gong, a welcome diversion, 
summoned us below to lights and warmth. 
At one table the young Italian entertained 
his relatives, and at another the captain, 
a short, swart-faced, taciturn being, had 
grouped his officers and various officials of 
the steamship company at a farewell feast. 
The little sharp-faced passenger was 
throned elsewhere, in lonely splendor, but 
when I selected a fourth table he jumped 
up, crossed over and installed himself as my 
vis-a-vis. Passing me the salt, which I did 
not require, he supplied with it some per- 
sonal data of which I felt no greater need. 
His name was McGuntrie, he announced; 
he was sales agent for the famous Phillipson 
rifles, and was being dispatched to secure a 
gigantic contract on the other side. 

“And if inside six months you don’t see 
three hundred thousand Italian soldiers 
carrying Phillipson’s best,’”’ he informed me, 
“T’ll take a back seat and let young Jim 
Furman, who thinks I’m a has-been and 
he’s the one white hope, begin to draw my 
pay! You can’t beat those rifles—when the 
boys get to carrying them old Franz 
Joseph’s ghost’ll weep! Pity, ain’t it, we 
didn’t get on board by noon?” he digressed 
sociably. ‘‘I could’ve found something to 
do ashore the four hours I’ve been twid- 
dling my thumbs here; and I guess you 
could too. Hardest, though, on our friends 
the newspaper boys—did you know they 
were out there, waiting to take a flashlight 
film? Fact. They do it nowadays every time 
a big liner leaves. Then if we sink all they 
have to do is run it, with ‘Doomed Ship 
Leaving New York Harbor’ underneath.” 

To his shocked surprise I laughed at the 
information. 

“Think it’s funny, do you?” my new 
friend reproached me. ‘ Well, I don’t; and 
neither did the folks who had cabins taken, 
and who threw them up last week when 
they heard how the San Pietro went down 
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on this same route! We’re five plumb 
idiots, that’s what we are—five crazy luna- 
tics! I’d never have come a step, not with 
wild horses dragging me, if it hadn’t been 
for Jim Furman being pretty near popeyed, 
looking for a chance to cut me out and sail. 
We’ve got fifteen hundred reservists down- 
stairs, and a cargo of contraband. What do 
you know about that as a prize for a sub- 
marine?” 

“Well,” I said vaingloriously, “I can 
swim.” 

My eyes were wandering, for the girl in 
the fur coat had entered, with the dark, 
watchful-eyed man—was it pure coinci- 
dence?—close behind. The steward ushered 
her to a table; the man followed at her 
heels. I dare say I glared—I know my 
muscles stiffened. The fellow was going to 
speak to her! What in blazes did he mean 
by stalking her in this way? 

“Excuse me,” he was saying, 
haven’t we met before?” 

The girl straightened into rigidness, 
looking him over beneath her lashes. Her 
manner was haughty, her ruddy head 
poised stiffly, as she answered in a cold 
tone: “‘No.” 

He was watching her keenly. “My 
name’s John van Blarcom,” he persisted. 

Again she gave him that sweeping 
glance. ‘‘You are mistaken,” she said with 
indifference. ‘‘I have not seen you before.” 

He nodded curtly. ‘“‘My mistake,’’ he 
admitted. ‘I thought I knew you.” And 
turning from her he sat down at the one 
table still unoccupied. 

“So his name’s Van Blarcom,”’ whispered 
my ubiquitous neighbor. ‘‘And the Italian 
chap over there is Pietro Ricci—thesteward 
told me so. And the captain’s name is 
Cecchi; get it? AndI know your name, too, 
Mr. Bayne,” with a grin. ‘‘The steward 
didn’t know what was taking you over, but 
I guess I’ve got your number allright. Say, 
ain’t you a flying man or else one of the 
American-Ambulance boys?” 

I mustered the feeble parry that I had 
stopped being a boy of any sort some time 
ago. Then lest he wring from me my age, 
birthplace and the amount of my income 
tax I made an end of my meal. 

On deck again I wondered at my irrita- 
tion, my sense of restlessness. The little 
salesman was not responsible, though he 
had fretted me like a buzzing fly. It was 
rather that I had taken an intense dislike to 
the man calling himself Van Blarcom; that 
the girl, in spite of her haughtiness, had 
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somehow given me an impression of un-| 


ease—of fear almost—as she saw him ap- 
proach and heard him speak; and above 
all, that I would have liked to flay alive the 
person or persons who had let her sail 
unaccompanied for a zone which at this 
moment was the danger point of the seas. 

My matter-of-fact, conservatively or- 
dered life had been given a crazy twist at 
the St. Ives. As an aftermath of that 
episode I was probably scenting mysteries 
where there were none. 
wondered—though I called myself a fool 
for it—whether any more queer things 
would happen before this ship on which we 
five bold voyagers were confined should 
reach the other side. 

They did. 

Iv 


OWARD nine o’clock to my relief it 

became obvious that the King of Italy 
was really going to sail at last. The first 
and second whistles, sounding raucously, 
sent the company officials and the family of 
the young officer of reserves ashore. The 
plank was lowered; between the ship and 
the looming pier a thread of black water 
appeared and grew; a flash and an explo- 
sion indicated that the possibly doomed 
liner had, as per schedule, been filmed. 

The details of departure were an old tale 
to me. As we swung farther and farther 
out I turned to a newspaper, a twentieth 
extra probably, which I had heard a news- 
boy crying along the dock a little earlier, 
and had bribed a steward to secure. Moon 
and stars, to-night, were lacking, but the 
deck lights were good reading lamps. Movy- 
ing up the rail to one of them I investigated 
the world’s affairs. 

From the first sheet, the usual staring 
headlines leaped at me. There were the 
inevitable peace rumor, the double denial, 
the eternal bulletin of a trench taken here, 
a hill recaptured there. A sensational 
rumor was exploited to the effect that 
Franz von Blenheim, one of the star secret 
agents of the German Empire, was at 
present incognito at Washington, having 
spent the past month in putting, to our 
disadvantage, his finger in the Mexican pie; 


Nevertheless, I. 
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TheJ.& B.GasolineInjector sprays 
and vaporizes gasoline directly 
into the intake ports of the 

cylinders. Then “one turn 
starts her.”’ Easily installed, 
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of California Homes 
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—obtain satisfaction—style, fit 
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Suspenders 


Adjust themselves 
to every movement 
of the body—do not 
strain or bind, and 
make the trousers 
hang just right. 
The famous Double 
Crown Roller of the 
KADY provides the 
utmost in comfort 
and style. 


Get’ a ipaiz ot 
KADY SUSPEND- 
ERS today and wear 
\ them for a week. If 
“ you are not satisfied, 
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for toilet 
and bath 


Works Wonders 


Easily and thoroughly 
removes obstinate dirt, stains, 
grease and grime. 


leaves a feeling of 
thorough refreshing cleanliness, 


Sold by dealers everywhere 
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while on the last column of the page there 
figured the photograph of a distinguished- 
looking young man in uniform, together 
with an announcement that promised some 
interest, I thought. 

“War Scandal Bursts in France”’—I 
read. ‘‘Scion of Oldest Noblesse Impli- 
cated—Duke Mysteriously Missing’’—in 
diminishing degrees of scarehead type. 
Then the picture, with a mien attractively 
debonair, a pleasantly smiling mouth and 
a sympathetic pair of eyes; and in due 
course, the tale. 

“Of all the scandals to which the pres- 
ent war has given birth,” I read, clutching 
at the flapping ends of the sheet, ‘none 
has stirred France more profoundly than 
that implicating Jean-Hervé-Marie-Olivier, 
Count of Druyes, Marquis of Beuil and 
Santenay, and Duke of Raincy-la-Tour. 
This young nobleman, head of a family 
which has played its part in French history 
since the days of the Northmen and the 
crusaders, bears in his veins the bluest 
blood of the old régime, and numbers 
among his ancestors no fewer than seven 
marshals and five constables of France. 

““A noted figure not alone by his birth, 
his wealth and his various historic chateaux, 
but also by his sporting proclivities, his 
daring automobile racing, his marvelous 
fencing and his spectacular hunting trips, 
the Duke of Raincy-la-Tour has long been 
in addition an amateur aviator of consider- 
able fame, and it was to the French Flying 
Corps that he was attached when hostilities 
began. Here he distinguished himself from 
the first by his coolness, his extraordinary 
resource, and his utter contempt for dan- 
ger; and became one of the idols of the 
French Army and a proverb for success and 
audacity, besides attaining to the rank of 
lieutenant, gaining, after his famous night 
flight across Miilhausen for bomb-dropping 
purposes, the affectionate sobriquet of the 
Firefly of France, and winning, in rapid suc- 
cession, the Military Medal, the ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor, and the Cross of War 
with palms. 

“According to rumor the duke was lately 
intrusted with a mission of exceptional peril, 
involving a flight into hostile territory and 
the obtaining of certain photographs of 
defenses much needed for the plans of the 
Supreme Command. With his wonted bril- 
liancy, he is said to have accomplished the 
errand, and to have returned in safety as 
far as the French lines. Here, however, we 
enter the realm of conjecture. The duke has 
disappeared; the plans he bore have never 
reached the generalissimo; and rumor per- 
sistently declares that at some point upon 
his return journey he was intercepted by 
German agents and induced by bribes or 
coercion to deliver up his spoils. By one 
version he was later captured and sum- 
marily executed by the French; while his 
friends, denying this, pin their hopes to his 
death at the hands of the enemy, as offering 
the best outcome of the unsavory event. 

“The family of the Duke of Raincy-la- 
Tour has been noted in the past for its 
pronouncedly Royalist tendencies, the atti- 
tude of his father and grandfather toward 
the republic having been hostile in the 
extreme. It is believed that this fact may 
have its significance in the present episode. 
The occurrence is of especial interest to the 
United States, in view of the recent 
Continued on Page Three.” 

Before proceeding I glanced at the pic- 
tured face. The Duke of Raincy-la-Tour 
looked back at me with cool clear eyes, 
smiling half aloofly, a mere hint scornfully, 
as in the presence of danger the true 
Frenchman is apt to smile. 

“T don’t think, Jean-Hervé-Marie- 
Olivier,” I reflected, ‘‘that you ever talked 
to the Germans except with bombs! They 
probably got you, poor chap, and you’re 
lying buried somewhere, while the gossips 
make a holiday of the fact that you don’t 
come home. Confound ‘current rumors’ 
anyhow, and yellow papers too BY 

“T beg your pardon,” said a low con- 
tralto voice. 

The girl in the fur coat was standing at 
my shoulder. I turned, lifting my cap, 
wondering what under heaven she could 
want. I was not much pleased, to tell the 
truth—a goddess shouldn’t step from her 
pedestal to chat with strangers. Then 
suddenly I recognized a distinct oddness in 
her air. 

“Would you lend me your paper,” she 
was asking, “for just a moment? I haven’t 
seen one since morning; the evening edi- 
tions were not out when I came on board.”’ 

Her manner was proud, spirited, gracious; 
she even smiled; but she was frightened. 
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I could read it in her slight pallor, in the 
quickening of her breath. 

My extra! What was there in the day’s 
news that could upset her? I was non- 
plused, but of course I at once extended 
the sheet. “‘Certainly!’’ I replied politely. 
“Pray keep it’’—and lifting my cap a 
second time I turned to go. 

Her fingers touched my arm. “Wait! 
Please wait!’’ she was urging. There was a 
half-imperious, half-appealing note in her 
hushed voice. 

I stared. ‘I’m afraid,” I said blankly, 
“that I don’t quite 44 

“Someone may suspect. Someone may 
come,” urged this most astonishing young 


woman. “Don’t you see that—that I’m 
trusting you to help me? Won’t you 
stay?” 


Wondering whether by any chance I 
looked as stunned as I felt, I bowed for- 
mally, faced about and waited, both arms 
on the rail. My ideas as tomy companion 
had been revolutionized in sixty seconds. 

And then, beside me, the paper rustled. 
T heard a little gasp, a tiny low-drawn sigh. 
Stealing a glance down I saw the girl’s face 
shining whitely in the deck light. 

I had no idea of speaking, and yet I did 
speak. “I am afraid,’’ I heard myself say- 
ing, “‘that you have had bad news.”’ 

She was struggling for self-control, but 
her voice wavered. ‘Yes,’ she agreed; “I 
am afraid I have.” 

“Tf there is anything I can do Seal 
was correct but reluctant. How I would 
bless her if she would go away! 

But she obviously did not intend to. 
Quite the contrary! ‘‘There is something,” 
she was murmuring, “that would help me 
very much.” 

There, I had done it! I was an ass of 
the common or garden variety, who first 
resolved to keep out of a queer business 
and then, because a girl looked bothered, 
plunged into it up to my ears! I succeeded 
in hiding my feelings, in looking wooden. 

MA Please tell me,” I responded, ‘‘what it 
“But—I can’t explain it.”” Her gloved 
hands tightened on the railing. ‘‘And if I 
ask without explaining it will seem so—so 
strange.” 

Doubtless, I reflected grimly. But I had 
to see the thing threugh now. ‘That 
doesn’t matter at all,’’ I assured her civilly, 
through clenched teeth. 

She came closer, so close that her fur 
coat brushed me and her breath touched 
my cheek; and her eyes, like gray stars 
now that they were less anxious, went to 
my head a little, I suppose. 

“This paper,’ she whispered, holding 
out the sheet, ‘“‘has something in it. It is 
not about me; itis not even true. But if it 
stays aboard the ship—if someone sees it— 
it may make trouble Oh, you see 
how it sounds; I knew you would think me 
mad!” 

“Not in the least.” 

“T can’t destroy it myself,’’ she went on 
anxiously. ‘“‘He—they—mustn’t see me 
do anything that might lead them to—to 
guess. But no one will think of you, nobody 
will be watching you; so, by and by, will 
you weight the paper with something 
heavy and drop it across the rail?”’ 

My head was whirling, but a graven 
image might have envied me my impassiy- 
ity. I bowed. ‘‘I shall be delighted,’ I 
announced banally, ‘‘to do as you say.” 

Her face flushed to a warm, wild-rose tint 
as she heard me promise it, and her red lips, 
parting, took ona tremuloussmile. ‘‘Thank 
you,” she murmured in frank gratitude. 
“T thought—I knew you would help me!”’ 
And she was gone. 

Resentfully I reminded myself that 
mysteries were suspicious; that honest 
people seldom had need of secrecy; that 
idiots who, like me, consented to act blind- 
fold would probably repent their blindness. 

Without further mental parley I went 
down to my cabin, where I routed out from 
among my traps a bronze paper weight as 
heavy as lead. Wrapping the mysterious 
sheet about it I brought the package back 
on deck. There was not a soul in sight; it 
was a propitious hour. 

To right and to left the coast lights were 
slipping past, making golden paths on the 
black water as our tug pulled us out to sea. 
The reservists down below were singing 
Fuori gli Stranieri. I dropped my package 
overboard, watched it vanish—and turned, 
to behold the sphinxlike Van Blarcom, 
sprung up as if by magic, regarding me 
placidly from the shelter of the smoking- 
room door. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Off With One Hand 


Your thumb presses the button clasp 
and it comes off instantly. The Ivory 
Garter clasp has two great advantages— 
it holds tight and unhitches easily. 
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is simplicity itself. It is a piece of good 
webbing held together with a non- 
metallic clasp. It is extremely light— 
has no pad—and doesn’t bind—a beauti- 
ful garter. Ask your dealer. 


Price 50c, 35c, 25c 
DEALERS. Order from your jobber or 
direct. Catalog including women’s gar- 
ters on request. 

Ivory Garter Co., Sole Mfrs. 
New Orleans, U.S.A. 
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No Games like These! | 


In all this big, wide world, there are no more absorbingly 
interesting games than Billiards and Pool. Everybody plays, 
or wants to play—and everybody wants to play well. It’s 
practice that perfects your game. 

For only a few cents a day, you can soon own your 
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Can be set on your dining or library table or on its own legs fii 
or folding stand. No special room is needed. Put up or down fi 
ina minute. Sizes range up to 4'%4 x 9 ft. (standard), Prices 
of Tables $15 up ($1 or more down). Balls, cues, etc., free. 

The original Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Tables are }f 
world-famous. They are splendidly built in every particular. }] 
Many experts use them for home practice. Burrowes Regis |} 
High-Speed Rubber Cushions are the best made. | 

Burrowes Tables are now on sale in many cities and towns. fii 

FREE TRIAL—Write us for catalog (illustrated), I 


containing free trial offer, prices, terms, order blanks, ete. 


THE E.T. BURROWES CO., 821 Center Street, Portland, Me. a) 


This rubber applicator, massage brush or 
beard softener removes wrinkles, keeps 
your skin clean, clear and in wonderfully 
healthy condition. Helps you retain a 
beautiful complexion. Used by thousands 
now. Comes with either black or white 
handle. Price 25c. Postage prepaid. 


Independent Drug Co., 206 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


™ OSES of NEW CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 
roses and other plants; gives expert experience 
of a lifetime. It’sfree. Exquisitely illustrated 
in natural colors; offers and tells how to grow 
these famous plants. Write for copy today. 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box 110, New Castle, Ind. 


OUTHERN Crops Bring Top Prices Today. The mild climate and 
long growing season on these Virginia and N. Carolina farms mean 
bigger cropsand larger profitsfor you. Good fertile, well-watered land 
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$15 an acre up. Excellent for truck and general farming, poultry, 


livestock, dairying, etc. Details and copy Southern Homeseeker 
free—write today. F. H. LaBaume, Agrl. Agt., N. & W. Ry» 
444 Arcade Bldg., Roanoke, Va, 
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‘The Car For Economy 


CONOMY has become the first of motor car 
virtues—all thoughtful people demand it. The 
new Grant Six is a larger and finer car than 
we have ever built before, yet we believe it the most 


economical six in existence because of its light weight 
and a degree of mechanical excellence which has never 
before been expected in a motor car of medium price. 


This new Grant Six will appeal not only to all 
buyers of moderate means but to all those who realize 
that extravagance is not in keeping with the spirit of 
the hour. | 


Yet the buyer of this car is not asked to forego 
anything that contributes to motor car worth. 


The new Grant Six is both a large and beautiful 
car. Its high radiator and hood, long running -board, 
raking windshield and well-formed fenders convey an 
instant impression of smart style and unusual size. 


But for the experienced buyer the chief interest 
will center in the powerful, flexible and remarkably 
quiet Grant Six engine. 

The superiority of the overhead-valve type of 
engine is generally recognized. Grant Sixes have been 
built around this type of engine for several seasons. 


In this new Grant Six the overhead-valve type 
engine includes many advanced features, notably the 


balanced crankshaft and forced feed oiling. In piston 
displacement and S. A. E. rated horsepower it is the 
largest overhead-valve engine used in any six-cylinder 
car of approximately equal price. 


To this remarkably efficient engine, and to the 
light and almost perfectly balanced car weight, is due 
the nationally famous Grant Six economy of fuel, oil 
and tires. While tests show very much higher figures 
we believe that owners will average in every-day use 
at least 20 miles to a gallon of gasoline and 900 miles 
to a gallon of oil. 


Beauty, economy, riding comfort—never before 
has a car of moderate price given so much of all these 
three as this new Grant Six. And when you remem- 
ber that its makers were the first frm in America to 
build a six selling under $1000 and that the 1917 model 
was the lowest priced six in the country, you will agree 
that when they turned their attention to the building 
of a larger and finer six than they had ever before 
built, they were well fitted to succeed. 


Five-passenger touring car, $1055, with demount- 
able sedan top, $1350; Three-passenger roadster, $1055; 
Five-passenger convertible sedan, $1595; ‘Three-pas- 
senger. convertible coupé, $1575. All prices f. o. b. 
Cleveland. 


GRANT MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 
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FIVE US.GALLONS NET 


HAVOLIN 


REG. US. PATAOFF. 


' OIL 


ITMAKES a DIFFERENCE” 


REFINING Co. 


ous S 


_ New York Crry 
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Rub two highly polished bars of finest steel together. Without oil or with an 
inferior oil you will get friction. 

With a quality oil at the places of contact, you could rub till doomsday, but the 
bars would never wear out. The oil literally spreads a film between the places 
of contact and keeps the metal separated. 

A film of poor oil will break down and give friction its deadly chance. 


‘This is why you should see to it that the lubricating oil in your motor is a qual- 


ity oil, why you should use Havoline Oil. 


HAVOLINE OIL 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 


“It makes a difference’’ 


. 


Your motor,-bearings, and cylinder must be protected by oil that does not break— 
no matter what the weather or speed at which you drive, no matter how hot the 
engine becomes. You can depend upon Havoline. 

There is no practical way to test motor oil unless you use it in your automobile. 
No “‘free sample’’ will prove anything, except to the expert analytical chemist. 
But if the experience of a vast majority of the better class of car owners all over 
the country is worth anything, you can empty your crank-case today, clean it 
out with kerosene, buy a can of Havoline, fill up your motor, and start her run- 
ning. You'll be surprised at the new lease of life your-good old car will take, 
running on Havoline. You may find it necessary to drive your present car next 
year, and the year after that. “The oil you use is important to the life of your 
car, whether you continue to drive it yourself or want a good price for it when 
you sell it or trade it in. 

Havoline Oil comes in sealed containers, your guarantee of uniform quality. 


‘ Hawvoline greases are compounded of Havoline 
Oil and pure, sweet tallow. Clean to 


—— ; handle and correct in body 


)) Sndian Refining Company, New York 
fj Jneorporated 
oof # eee and Refiners of Petroleum 
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COMMODORE ERROLL’S 


(Continued from Page 17) 


one of us would look at another and shake 
his head. We squinted our eyes at Pinker- 
ton and chuckled at Esterley when they 
tried to pretend that we might so much as 
move the old packet from her anchorage. 

Yet we went on with the work steadily. 
We cleaned the boilers and fished the boiler 
stays. We hammered the twisted grate bars 
into some semblance of their original form. 
We dredged the seepage and the dust out 
of the bunkers and cleaned the bilges. We 
scraped the decks and washed the wood- 
work. Out of our own stores we peevishly 
gave up to the commodore’s harsh demands 
treasures of rope, wire, paint, tar and canvas. 
Day after day we laboriously loaded coal 
sacks into the small boat and took them out 
and sweated them to the bunker hatches. 
We fetched fresh water by the cask and filled 
her tanks. We patched and spliced and 
cursed and blasphemed. We flattered our- 
selves that any minute we might quit and 
throw up our job. We laughed at the in- 
credible imbecility of our self-appointed 
task and winked when the commodore 
threatened us with penalties for slacking. 
It was a huge joke, this; a tremendous and 
uproarious prank. 

Yet, to our astonishment, the hour came 
when the Hampton Roads was ready for 
sea. Her ancient cable was buoyed and a 
fresh one lay faked on the forward deck. 
Her anchor was under her bow. A puff of 
steam feathered the top of her funnel and 
deep in her bowels shovels clanged and 
slice bars thumped. The last boat was 
coming off, laden with what we had hastily 
packed. The station was being abandoned 
to the astonished natives, at whom we 
goggled and chuckled, keeping from them 
the secret of the burlesque we presented to 
the serene sky. On the bridge the man we 
called—with our tongues in our cheeks— 
Commodore Erroll strode back and forth, 
a tremendous hat on the back of his gray 


head, a square-skirted coat about his flabby 
waist, his bellowing tones conveying to us 
the necessity for haste and efficiency. 
Among us Esterley went about, calm and 
mysterious, giving his orders in a queer 
voice, affecting authority and competence. 
And we could imagine how the joke went 
below,where Pinkerton stood stripped to the 
skin under the rusty valves, his eye on the 
wavering needles of the gauges, waiting for 
the cracked gong to ring his totterin 

engines to their final task. 

“We'll catch the tide just right to fetch 
us on the beach at Randall’s four hours 
from now,’ Sam Todd murmured in my 
ear. ‘‘To-morrow morning we’ll be back 
on Bothwell Beach writing home.” 

Above us the big whistle broke its silence 
of years in a hoarse and mournful call, 
which echoed across the little bay and came 
back to us subdued and plangent. The 
commodore looked down on us and waved 
his arm. HEsterley suddenly leaped into 
activity. His loud cry answered that ges- 
ture, interpreting it: 

“Heave away, sir!”’ 

The winch stuttered, coughed and took 
hold. The cable rattled inboard. Esterley 
stood in the very bows and looked down 
anxiously, watching the shackles as they 
appeared. Suddenly he turned to us and 
said simply: 

“Vast heaving!”’ He lifted his hand to 
his mouth and hailed the Old Man on the 
bridge. ‘‘All’s clear, sir!”’ he sang tune- 
fully. 

Somewhere in the hull of the Hampton 
Roads a gong sounded. The steamer drifted 
a little ahead, still answering the impetus 
given by her anchor. Then a rapid rum- 
bling shook the deck on which we stood, and 
there arose a soft murmur round the cut- 
water, of water rippling. Two slight, slim 
lines traveled out to either side across the 
smooth waters of the bay. The bows 
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Thread Limit Snap Gage. The 
screw should pass between 
upper points and hang 
on the lower 


BSOLUTE accuracy of dimension in mak- 

ing machine parts is impossible—and un- 

necessary. Real efficiency means only 

such accuracy as the purpose demands. To go be- 

yond that point means waste. Roller bearings, for 

instance, must be highly accurate. The axle of a 

farm wagon need be only approximate in size. As 

absolute. accuracy is impossible, it is necessary to 

determine the permissible variation from a given 
size in machine parts. 


The great problem of American manufacturers 
is the production of machine parts in great quan- 
tities with accuracy-and-speed. ‘They must establish 
interchangeability of parts, so that assembling, no 
matter where or by whom it is done, will be a 
standardized operation. The use of GV’ D Limit 
Gages means the parts will_f4/—that the loss of time 
and profits, through even so “‘small’’ a thing as an 
oversize screw, will be a thing of the past. 


War has taught Europe a great manufacturing 
lesson. When hostilities started, she was in the 
main incapable of accurate quantity-production- 
with-speed. Now, three million workers in four 
thousand plants in England alone are turning out 
munitions, motors and other mechanical necessi- 
ties in tremendous volume, at a speed that is almost 
incredible. She has learned to use limit gages. 


If America is to meet European competition 
after the war, she must fight skill with skill. She, 
too, must learn the value of the limit gage. ©‘ D 
Limit Gages protect you from loss through the 
screw which ‘‘jams’’ and parts that won’t assem- 
ble. And, mark this well, the secret of ow assem- 
bling costs is found in the use of the limit gage. A 
boy can gage the product of an automatic machine 
at the rate of, say, several hundred an hour. ‘“Guess- 
ing it’s all right’’ can be stopped—and “‘Knowing 
it’s all right” can be made the order of the day. 


@TD PRODUCTS 


Gages Reamers Grinders 
Taps Pipe Tools Cold Saw Sharpeners 
Screw Threading Dies Lathes Cutting-off Machines 


Screw Plates Screw Machines Threading Machines 


Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, U. S. A? 


REG. U. S, PAT. OFF. 


LIMILTGAGE: 


Accuracy — Stan dardization —Speed 
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AreYou Hitting atNothing? 


pee : auggitilliass Herbert P. Mee, Material Accountant of the South- 
pa ss, ern Pacific Railroad at Los Angeles, California, aimed 
at nothing and hit it—unti/—but let him tell his 
story himself. 


“‘Like most people, I was a drifter, admiring success, 
weakly wishing for better things to come, with no con- 
ception of what those better things were or how to pro- 
ceed to get them. - 

“‘T aimed at nothing and hit it. 

“‘T performed each task that presented itself, did it 
fairly well and then lay back awaiting the next task, 
using the spare time to build castles in Spain. 
“‘Paragraph One, Lesson One of your 


Course in Personal 
Efficiency 


started me to thinking. This I have never ceased to do 
since. If the Course had done nothing else for me than 
this, it was well worth the price paid. But it did more. 

‘“‘As an immediate benefit, I have an increased capacity 
for work which my superiors were not slow to recognize, 
so that for the most part I am relieved of my old duties 
and assigned to much more important work. 

““Young people who wish to get ahead, but don’t know 
the why, the how or the way, can get the information 
very cheaply through this Course. 

“Old people, given over to pessimism, loss of interest, 
and with apparently weakened vitality and enthusiasm 
will get the jolt of their life reading the Course through 
but_once.”’ 


His 
Letter 
— 


Is it skill you want? Efficiency taught the U.S. Navy to shoot 1200 times as 
well today as at Santiago. Is it money? Efficiency brought a great western 
railroad a million and a half in one year. Is it Economy? A California state 
official saved $2700 on one job after he had his third lesson of this course. Is it 
Education? A prominent man of Louisville, Ky., got his first big step that 
way from the first lesson of this course. 


Harrington Emerson acquired in practical work with many corporations of 
many kinds the knowledge and experience that enabled him to write this 
course. He is still the president of an Efficiency Company directing efficiency 
work in many corporations. In his work he had to teach and train many 
young men, some of whom today hold highly paid positions. He has thought 
efficiency for forty years; he has taught it forthirty years; during twenty 
ee years he slowly collected the data for this course. You can learn 
from the lessons of this course how you can save an hour, two hours, 
a dollar, two dollars out of each day and how you can make the 
day a better day at the same time. You can study this course 
and make yourself efficient in your own life in 15 minutes 

a day and for little more than one dollar a lesson. 


FREE—This Book 


20 Chapters —In Colors — Illustrated 


Send for this book. It contains the answer to the ever-present 


question of how to take a ‘Short Cut to Success.” Some of \ v 

the chapters: Ns of Reviews 
3 ne ! Hoe ¢ 30 Irving Pl. 

What is Efficiency? For whom is Efficiency? How you are “¢ New York 

taught Efficiency. Are you ear-minded or eye-minded? Find out HE 

what you are actually doing with your time. Most failures are 


Send me free and 
without obligationon 
¢ My part, your book ‘*‘A 
Short Cut to Success,” 
also particulars about 
¢ your Course in Efficiency, 
and ‘‘ Story of Emerson.” 


due to guess work. You use only half your power. To what do ¢ 
some men owe their success? Health culture. Personal finances, 
Mr. Emerson’s message to you. ¢ 


There is no standing still in life. If you’re not going forward, you ¢ 
are going backward. If Efficiency doesn't grow on you, ineffi- 
ciency will. This course will send you forward to your goal—it will ¢ 
put you on the shortest, quickest, easiest road to success. Send the 
coupon for information now—today. It costs you nothing and may ¢ 
be the biggest thing you ever did in your life, Pb 


REVIEW of REVIEWS CO.,30 InvingPlacé,N.Y. ,” Address 


COPY THIS SKETCH Every Real Estate Trick 


and let’s see what you can do with it, 
EXPOSED Real Estate Men and In- 


Cartoonists and illustrators earn from 

Byes 

5. vestors, help us elevate the 

Real Estate profession. Every trick and subterfuge 

practiced by the real estate shark is exposed in our 
publication. Every healthy and legitimate sale 
plan told. Become a realtor, don't remain an 
agent. Five big monthly issues will be sent you 
for $1.00 currency, money crderorcheck. Official 
Organ of National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
National Real Estate Journal, Dept.S.E.P., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Name 


. Fifteen years’ su 
or newspapers and r 


g) 
showing possibilities for YOU. State et 
your age.TheLandonSchooloflllustrating & Sj) 
Cartooning, 1434 Schofield Bldg.,Cleveland,0.  * 


Paint Y Ford f 
Think of it—only one coat of Glidden Auto Finish and you have a new looking car. 
You can easily do it yourself and in less than 48 hours you’ll be driving again. 
You'll have a rich, brilliant finish that will give you lasting satisfaction. 

Go to your regular dealer. If he cannot supply you, send $1.25 (Canadian Imperial Quart 
$1.50) for 1 quart of Auto Finish Black to—THE GLIDDEN CO., 1522 Berea Rd., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Canadian Address, Toronto, Ontario. 

Note to Dealers—Send at once for our Marketing Book of Glidden Auto Finishes. 


AUTO 
FINISH 
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‘swung slowly till they held in front of them 


the pass to the open sea. There they 
steadied. That night the last glimpse of 
land shut down behind us. The Hampton 
Roads was steaming into the East. Our 
jest had become earnest. 

For a week we made our slow progress 
across the world, lighted by the bright stars 
at night and scorched by the blazing sun 
in the day. The sea was like glass and lay 
in blinding sheets of azure to the sea line. 
The movement of the steamer was an 
almost imperceptible rise and fall; a sound- 
less lifting up on some huge, slow swell; 
a gradual letting down into a hollow whose 
slope was miles in length. The monotony 
of our routine was unbroken. We worked 
the period of our watch on deck, stopped 
at the sound of eight bells, and drowsed 
where we were, dazed by the tremendous 
adventure upon which we had embarked. 

The following week we roused ourselves 
a little. A fresh breeze shrilled in the rig- 
ging and a quick chop tossed our vessel 
in a lively manner. The commodore had 
fashioned us, by the mere force of taking 
us for granted, into an orderly crew. Our 
tasks were simple and we had learned them. 
The weariness drew out of our bones. We 
began to chaff each other, to appreciate the 
joke on ourselves. 

“Now what do you think of yourself?” 
Sam Todd would demand of each of us, 
twisting his face into a grimace expressive 
of great amusement; and we would toss 
our hands in an easy gesture of bravado, 
as much as to say “Oh, well! Who cares?” 

But one day he dropped down beside 
me and remarked soberly: 

“Has it come to your mind that when 
we land in San Francisco we shall have to 
do something?” 

“Do something?”’ I repeated. 

“Yes,’’, he retorted—‘‘make good. The 
commodore has put us in a nice hole. 
We’ve got to play up to him when we reach 
the Coast. We’ve got to make good.” 

He was right, of course. I never was 
more provoked in my life. Here I was, 
steaming across the Pacific in a filthy old 
tub, carrying out a joke on an old man, 
and it might cost me my life in a trench 
in Europe! I cursed heartily. 

“There’s a chance,” Sam remarked stol- 
idly. ‘‘Pinkerton happened to mention 
that this old packet is opening up like a 
sleazy handkerchief. In that case a 

Thereafter I studied the weather anx- 
iously and found that I wasn’t alone in 
peering for signs of a change from the per- 
fection we enjoyed. I discovered Esterley 
craning his neck and staring into the depths 
or tilting backward to discern a speck-in 
the sky. Pinkerton came up from his 
engines and scowled, smelling the breeze. 
It was, we silently agreed, incredible that 
so old and rotten a craft should survive to 
accomplish the dream of a crazed dotard. 

There was no doubt that the commodore 
was dotty. His ponderous manner, his 
solemnity, his careful observance of his 
own dignity as commander, his meticulous 
shooting of the sun at noon, and his care- 
fully planned observations of a star at 
night, showed that he took the whole 
business in earnest. To him the unsea- 
worthy old Hampton Roads was a full- 
powered and able steamship, swiftly going 
to her distant port; and we were youthful, 
ardent patriots hasting to the rescue of 
our stricken country. He was not aware 
that we were daily losing our speed, sinking 
a little deeper, edging a particle closer to 
the brink. 

We crossed the one hundred and eightieth 
meridian of longitude and dropped a day 
from the calendar. 

“Bang goes Thursday!”’ said Todd, roll- 
ing his eyes maliciously on us as we huddled 
in our damp bunks in the half deck. “‘ Yes- 
terday was Wednesday and to-day’s Friday. 
I'll bet we'll never see another Thursday 
either. That’s the commodore for you! To 
steal a whole day from us when we need all 
we can get!” 

“Shut up!’’ Burton growled sullenly. “TI 
took a peek at the glass a while back. 
It’s falling!” 

We lay in our bunks and studied the 
motion of the steamer anxiously. Was the 
sea rising? Had the wind increased? One 
of us hooked the door wide open so we 
could view the night sky. The stars shone 
mockingly in on us. We went to sleep with 
muttered imprecations. 

I was dragged from my bunk and slammed 
against the bulkhead by a ruffian whom I 
recognized as Esterley. 

“Wake up, you dummy!” he rasped. 
“All hands!” 
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We tumbled out and dashed on deck, 
and the gale took us by the throat. We 
could see nothing but a dark welter of 
smoking sea and wild sky. 

“Get along there!” bellowed Esterley. 
“Relash the anchor! Snug the boats in 
their slings!” 

We were obedient. And when the job 
was done we crawled back into shelter, 
angry and disturbed. “‘What the deuce?” 
we seemed to demand of one another as we 
wrung out our clothes and sorted out our 
much-mixed belongings from the tangled 
mess underfoot. 

Daylight told us little more. The sea 
was blanketed with vapor, the sky was 
heavy with bulging clouds, and the wind — 
screamed steadily in the rigging. Now and 
then the Hampton Roads would dip her 
bows into a hunching swell and fling tons 
of water back to roar along the decks. 
Again she would twis®tand lurch into a sud- 
den hollow with sickening irresponsibility. 
The engine-room men, coming off watch, 
glared at us out of their soot-rimmed eyes 
and muttered hoarsely of choking pumps 
and yielding boiler stays. Even Esterley, 
who had never since his appointment as 
mate so much as acknowledged he had once 
been our associate, condescended to drop 
a word about buckling beams. We knew, 
at last, that our adventure was nearing its 
tragic close. 

That day passed, and toward evening 
we began to look with some astonishment 
at the figure of the Old Man, who kept — 
watch on the bridge. Someone said he 
hadn’t been down in twenty-four hours. 
Our native steward told us he had eaten 
nothing and drunk nothing. 4 

“Drat the man!” said Sam Todd through 
pallid lips. ‘‘He thinks he can save this 
bally old packet! D’y’ ever hear of such 
foolishness? Can’t he ever see a joke?” 

To our astonishment another morning 
dawned and we still lived. The commodore 
was still at his post, wrapped in a great 
coat, cap pulled down over his eyes, hands 
gripping the rail. Those of us who had — 
stood a watch at the wheel remarked on 
his calm voice, which all through the night 
had rung down to us, telling us what the 
murk ahead held of menace and danger. 

“The old boy is a seaman of sorts,” 
Burton acknowledged. ‘‘How he keeps 
this old ark afloat is beyond me!” 

We spoke in whispers of the events we 
had witnessed that night, while the steamer 
plunged and careened and thudded her 
weary and drooping bows into the unceas- 
ing assaults of the seas. We were perfectly 
aware that sooner or later our vessel would 
give up and go down as simply as a stone; 
but it intrigued us to observe what the old 
fellow would do; how long he would main- 
tain his imperturbable dignity. 

Night came again and the tempest re- 
doubled its fury. The gale was now an 
incredible scream, high-pitched and _ pro- 
longed; the sea a mass of tumultuous and 
giddy crests. Each hour brought us closer 
to the end. The boats were racked away in 
flinders. The masts buckled and shredded 
in the collars of the stays. Below the en- 
gines barely turned, groaning and com- 
plaining; while the boilers seethed and 
hummed and the fires flared and smoldered 
in the vain endeavor to raise the pressure 
in the gauges. And above and below the 
encroaching water poured steadily and in- 
exorably, rising inch by inch above the 4 
floors, invading the bunkers, swishing over 
the plates, cascading down the frames. 

“The Old Man’s come off the bridge and 
is at the wheel himself,’ Todd announced, 
jamming himself into the galley just ahead 
of a sweeping sea. “Just came down as 
cool as if he was invited to dinner and took 
the wheel without so much as by your 
leave!’’ Presently he added, over his cof- 
fee tin: ‘‘He can steer.” ; 

“She’s riding easier, anyway,” said 
Burton. : i 

This was true. In an hour we knew the © 
worst was over, so far as wind went. And — 
the commodore’s miraculously sensitive 
hand on the wheel made little of the rising 
sea. Morning found us more cheerful. — 
Only Pinkerton showed a morose face. 

The weather grew fair immediately, and 
by sundown we were steaming over a 
smooth surface, with only a tremendous 
swell to mark the gale that had passed. 
But we shook our heads at one another. — 
There was no concealing the fact that the 
Hampton Roads had suffered mortal in- 
jury. She was afloat; her engines were 
turning over; she was progressing toward 
our destination. But in the depths 
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Not an ldle Boast. 
Buta FACT! 


All the news supplied by the Associated Press—the greatest news-gathering service of America. 


All the news supplied by the international organization of the London Times— the greatest news- 
gathering service of Europe. 


The corps of Public Ledger special correspondents in Paris, London, Rome, Petrograd, Buenos 
Aires, Mexico City, Tokio, Honolulu. 


Salaried staff correspondents with the American Army and Navy in the war zone. 
Washington staff, containing Lincoln Colcord and other noted news writers. 


Contributors such as Lieutenant Colonel Repington, Raymond G. Carroll, Sydney Brooks, 
James H. Collins and William H. Taft. 


On top of it all, an entirely separate organization gathering commercial and industrial news from 


all parts of the United States for the daily BUSINESS SECTION. 


All these together 
Give the Philadelphia 


To Other Advertisers: ' 
Immediate results are not expected from the national campaign of which this advertisement is a part. 


Time, as well as money, must be invested to compel public recognition y, J ; 4 
of a product’s merit. Advertising now means orders later. Cu buttae 
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You Can Now Get a 
Universal Smith Form-a-Truck 


For Any Make of Car 1 


Deliveries Now Being Made 


Universal Means: — 


—this Universal Smith Form-a-Truck will make any 
new or used automobile, with straight side channel- 
steel frame, with or without single or double drop, 
into a one or two, ton motor truck chassis. 


—it answers your question of what to do with your | 
used car—/0% of all used cars are “second hand’’ | 
because of style, not by reason of mechanical 
decadence. = | 

—you know your old car is “right” but your family 
want appearance—they won’t ride in it. 


with Over- | 
Form- “a serra Chicago- 


RP ercivercal Ton Smith 
\ Dale eet Plant, W hite | Eagle | 
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—you can’t get the price you know it is worth—but 
you can make it pay back Eby. entire original cost 
and more. 


—-sell it to your business—let it earn from five to seven 
and a half dollars a day net as a motor truck. 


| —in five hours, by the watch, your used car is taken | 
| off your hands and your motor truck is running. * 


—in two years’ service it pays for itself and your new car as well. 


—30,000 owners have already proved that Smith Form-a-Truck gives | 
the highest truck efficiency and ‘‘the lowest hauling cost in the i 


| Universal One Tene — aie chet Pre rg 
on Smith Forms: ‘ 
i Power Plant, Jas. ena a Cadillac 


world.’”’ 
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—these owners all used Ford power plants. 


—today you can use any power plant. You know how good your 
power plant is. Put it at work. 


One-Ton Universal...........2-.. $400 
Two-Ton Universal.............2- 500 
One -Ton Standard (for Ford Cars)... 350 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago 


Write Us About Your Used Car 


SMITH MOTOR TRUCK CORPORATION 
Michigan Avenue at Sixteenth Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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(Concluded from Page 74) 
heard the clack of the overloaded pumps 
and knew the water was gaining. 

“Now isn’t it just like the commodore to 
quit and go to sleep?”’ Todd demanded of 
his world in an aggrieved voice. “Stays up 
for three days and nights; then says it’s 
fair weather and toddles off to bed like a 
man who’s done an honest day’s work. 
And here the miserable old tub’s, sinking 
under our feet! What does he expect us to 
do? All our boats are gone. Expect us to 
find whales enough for so many Jonahs?”’ 

Yet, in spite of all our growling and scoff- 
ing, the Hampton Roads kept afloat. We 
crept onward hour by hour, interminably 
decrepit; our speed was a scant six knots 
an hour. The pumps clanked and thumped 
and clattered; the sea seeped in; the deck 
sank nearer the water; and we stood double 
watches till our eyes burned in their sockets 
with utter weariness and our muscles ached 
unendurably. We hated the Old Man, who, 
once more on the bridge, looked supercil- 
iously down on us and whipped us to our 
unspeakable and useless toil. 

In a week we made barely nine hundred 
miles. We were still two thousand from 
our port. We staggered about the decks 
and asked one another why we were such 
asses as to obey an insane old man who had 
got us into a pinch we’d never get out 
of. Then a voice broke in on our self- 
consciousness. A steamer was in sight. 

Instantly we dropped everything and 
slapped our thighs. We were saved! An 
hour—two hours—and we'd be tucked up 
jn snug berths in clean cabins on board a 
liner. The news reached the fireroom, and 
they came up with shouts. We stood along 
the bulwarks and peered under the sharp of 
our grimy hands at the distant bulk so 
rapidly approaching. 

“China boat!” cried Todd at last. “I 
know her kind—Victoria to Hong-Kong 
direct, old sons! We'll be drinking good-by 
to the Hampton Roads in good liquor to- 
night.” 

But as we watched we saw that we had 
set no signals. The lot of us ran to the 
chart room to get the flags. We were met 
by the commodore, a revolver in each hand. 
His fiery eyes scorched us. 

“Get below!”’ he roared. “All of you! 
T’ll run this part of the ship!”’ 

We started to expostulate. He drove 
us before him, careless of our curses, our 

rayers and our imprecations; huddled us 


- into the engine-room entrance and down the 


greasy ladders. He slammed the big door 
on us, and Pinkerton snatched us to himself 
and imprisoned us in the fireroom. 

“Shovel coal, you sweeps!”’ he snarled. 

We raged helplessly. We set to work. 
We raised steam desperately, trying to 
blow up the boilers. We’d show him! The 
crazy fool! Instead, Pinkerton came in 
and smiled benignantly. 

“You’ve got the pumps to fetching the 
water faster than it’s coming in,” he 
croaked. ‘‘We’ll be doing nine knots if 
you keep on.” 

Sam Todd leaned on his shovel and 
rolled his eyes. 

“Now what do you think of that?”’ he 
demanded with acrimony. 

We didn’t think. Life had been snatched 
out of our grasp. We were in the midst of 
the ocean with a madman over us. We 
freshened the fires and grinned cunningly 
at the gauges. We’d blow the whole busi- 
ness to hell! 

Islept at last in a corner of the fireroom, 
my head in ashes. Two days later Esterley 
came down and said brusquely: “‘ You fools, 
behave yourselves now. Ondeck with you!” 

Will you believe it? We went sulkily, 
like children defrauded. Once more in the 


chill air, we stared at the Old Man on the 


bridge and shook our fists at him. 

“Drat him!’ panted Todd, almost be- 
side himself. ‘‘He never knew we were 
going to blow him and his rotten old packet 
into the hereafter! What can you do with 
a fellow like that?” 

Two more days passed. We were nearing 
the American Coast. After all, we began to 
think we might make it! We planned the 
sinister things we should do to the commo- 
dore. “Wait till we get him ashore!”’ said 
Todd mysteriously. 

But that night the Hampton Roads 
swam out of the darkness of a starless sea 
into a field of brilliant light. We stood and 
stared into the glare of that sudden search- 
light, which rested on us steadily, inclu- 
sively. In response to the loud gongs rung 
in the engine room the steamer ceased to 
struggle ahead. She drifted slowly before 
the slow seas, always in the glare. Then a 
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-understood—my doing no more. 
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glistening dark shadow moved close to us, 
taking shape as a destroyer. The Hampton 
Roads ceased to move through the water. 

“Who are you?” cried an authoritative 
voice from the imperious newcomer. 

Above us the commodore’s voice rang 
out in reply: 

“American steamer Hampton Roads; 
Bothwell Beach to San Francisco, sir.” 

We heard a muttered chuckle from the 
destroyer. Someone was highly amused 
at our appearance. Then the same voice 
spoke again: 

“You're in trouble, captain? You seem 
to be deep in the water.” 

“Who are you?”’ demanded the commo- 
dore calmly. 

“United States patrol boat,’ was the 
answer. ‘What can I do for you, captain?” 

We peered up at our bridge. The com- 
modore seemed at a loss. We raised our 
voices in a chorus of pleading. He an- 
swered by speaking to the destroyer: 

“Will you send a boat over, sir? Mine 
are all gone.” 

Immediately a boat swept out from the 
shadow of the patrol vessel and into the 
glare in which we floated. It slipped along- 
side, and an officer leaped over our low 
rail, nodded to Esterley, and went straight 
to the bridge ladder. We heard him greet 
the commodore and say: 

“What can we do for you, sir?” 

Old Erroll came to the rail and looked 
down on us. We saw his face white in the 
searching flame. His voice was clear and 
steady: 

“T have come from Bothwell Beach, 
down in the South Pacific, to bring up a 
subscription to the American Govern- 
ment’s war loan. You will please explain 
to your superiors that I did my best under 
the circumstances. My vessel is—er—old; 
sinking, in fact. JI hope it may not be mis- 
But it 
seems that all I can do is to subscribe at 
this time.”’ 

The eyes of all of us were fixed on the 
old commodore. He seemed to be slowly 
subsiding to the bridge deck. His voice 
was growing weaker, his utterance less dis- 
tinct. The youthful officer was puzzled. 

“Subscribe, sir?”’ he repeated. ‘I don’t 
understand.” 

He turned a quick, curious glance down 
on us. Sam Todd met that look defiantly, 
rolling his eyes in their dark sockets. 

““Now what do you think of that?”’ he 
said clearly. “‘Of course the Old Man sub- 
scribed! Here’s his subscription, down 
here—eight of us.”’ 

The Hampton Roads dipped her bows 
deeply and we saw the figure of the commo- 
dore sink to the bridge. He lay there, his 
white face upturned in the glare of the 
searchlight, the officer kneeling by him. 
Then the officer rose and looked down on us 
again. 

“The captain here is dead, I’m afraid,” 
he said. 

The steamer again dipped her bows; did 
not lift them; lay over slowly. The officer 
glanced hastily round and leaped down 
among us. 

“My word!” he breathed. ‘Quick 
work there, boys!” 

We tumbled into the destroyer’s boat 
without a backward glance and its crew 
pulled away desperately as the Hampton 
Roads boiled downward. The destroyer 
loomed above us; and a moment later we 
were on her decks. We turned quickly and 
stared out into the path of the searchlight. 
Wesaw nothing but a field of foam. Round 
us the crew of the warship rustled sympa- 
thetically. 

“There goes our Old Man!” Hsterley 
said in a choked voice, and dropped one 
arm across my shoulder. 

We clipped off our caps and bowed our 
heads. Then the deck of the destroyer 
surged to the thrust of her tremendous en- 
gines and we were swung off into the dark- 
ness. 

“Too bad!”’ murmured Pinkerton. “‘He 
ought to have lived to do what he hoped to 
do. Dear old commodore!”’ 

““Dratted old commodore!” cried Sam 
with a sob. ‘‘Do what he hoped to do! 
Hasn’t he taken down with him our four 
thousand dollars we got together to sub- 
scribe? Now we’ve got nothing—except 
to volunteer and fight.” 

He put his head shamelessly on my 
shoulder and wept. An officer appeared, 
compassionately solicitous. ‘‘ Now we’ll fix 
up you men as comfortably ——” 

Sam raised his twisted dirty face. He 
brought his hand up to salute: 

“Hight men, sir. Ready to enlist!” 
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| All at the Cost of 


Two Eggs 


Ten Big Dishes of Quaker Oats 


Here are facts to ponder in the days of high food cost. 


Two eggs contain—in calories—about the same nutrition as a dish of 
Quaker Oats. Yet two eggs cost as much as ten big dishes. 


So with many foods. Here is what some cost, compared with Quaker Oats, 


per unit of food value: 


Bacon and eggs costs 7 times as much as Quaker Oats. Ham 
and eggs 7 times as much. Round Steak 9 times as much. 
Chicken 20 times as much. Bread about twice as much. 


The reasons are these: Oats are plentiful and cheap. They sell today 


around 60 cents per bushel. 


They yield in food value 1810 calories per pound. That’s considerably 


more than wheat. 


Oats stand first among grain foods in flavor and nutrition. As energy food 
and food for growth, they have an age-old fame. 


Serve bigger dishes. 


Make the whole breakfast on oats. 


Mix Quaker Oats in your flour foods—for extra flavor, for lower cost, and 


to conserve our wheat. 


Quaker Oats 


The Supreme Oat Dainty 


Neverwas oatfoodsoimportant. Andnever 
did it mean so much to get this extra grade. 
Quaker Oats is made of queen oats only— 
just the rich, plump, flavory oats. We get 


but ten pounds from a bushel. Vet they 
cost no extra price. Ask for this brand and 
note what it adds in flavor—everywhere you 
use it. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, except in 
far West and South where high freights may prohibit 


Quaker Oats Muffins 


34 cup uncooked Quaker Oats, 144 cups flour, 
1 cup scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons baking 
powder, 2 tablespoons melted butter, }4 teaspoon 
salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand 
five minutes; add sugar, salt and melted butter; 
sift in flour and baking powder; mix thoroughly 
and add egg well beaten. Bake in buttered gem 
pans. 


Quaker Oats Pancakes 


2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 114% cup flour, 
1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda, dissolved in 2 
tablespoons hot water. 1 teaspoon baking powder 
(mix in the flour), 244 cups sour milk or buttermilk, 
2 eggs beaten lightly, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 or 2 
tablespoons melted butter (according to the rich- 
ness of the milk). 


Process: Soak Quaker Oats over night in milk. 
In the morning mix and sift flour, soda, sugar and 
salt—add this to Quaker Oats mixture—add melted 
butter; add eggs beaten lightly—beat thoroughly 
and cook as griddle cakes. 


Quaker Oats Sweetbits 
The Oat Macaroon 


1 cup sugar 
2 eggs 

2 teaspoons 
baking 
powder 


1 tablespoon 
butter 


2% cups uncooked ~~“. 
Quaker Oats 


1 teaspoon vanilla 


Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks of eggs. 
Add Quaker Oats, to which baking powder has 
been added, and add vanilla. 

Beat whites of eggs stiff and add last. Drop 
on buttered tins with a teaspoon, but very few 
on each tin, as they spread. Bake in slow oven. 
Makes about 65 cookies. 
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—So Easy Now to 
Clean Spark Plugs 


Just half fill the tube of the 
Cleaner with gasoline, screw in 
the plug and shake. 

Little flying needles, loose in 
the tube, pick off the carbon 
which the gasoline serves to 
soften. 

And in a jiffy, without even 
soiling your hands, any spark 
plug may be cleaned much more 
thoroughly than in the old, la- 
borious way. 

You don’t even take the spark 
plug apart. 

The Champion Minute Spark 
Plug Cleaner comes in a neat 
wooden box that fits nicely into 
your tool case. 

It costs only 75 cents and is 
for sale by all garagemen and 
dealers in auto supplies. 

Get yours today. ; 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


SIMPLY 
| SCREW, 
MIN PEUIG 


FREE—THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. j5y'omentalnorat TED YOUR IDEA 


and physical development to send today for a free copy Patent your Invention—I'll help market it. Send 
of The Boys’ Magazine. Full of clean, inspiring stories and for 4 Free Guide Books with list of Patent Buyers, 


special departments devoted to every subject of interest hundreds of Ideas Wanted, etc. Advice Free. Richard 
to boys. Beautifully printed and illustrated. Address B. Owen, Patent Lawyer, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, 
The Scott F. Redfield Co, 1725 Main St, Smethport, Pa. D. C., or 2276T Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


KING B | NTERES 


UR PLAN of receiving deposits by mail assures safety for your 
money, privacy and 4% interest. It brings the service of this 
large, safe bank right into your home. 
Write to 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
‘MILLION: DOLLARS: se 


The farmer must have volunteers or con- 
scripts to grow world-feeding crops this year. 


Help Wanted! 


By John E. Pickett, tells how the demand will be 
met. Out today. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


5 cents the copy $1.75 the year $1 the year 


in Canada 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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TEE RUSSIAN ARMIES IN REVOLT 


(Continued from Page 7) 


go the more problems they must face, and 
with the responsibility they grow more 
moderate in tone—until they seem too 
moderate to the fellows at the bottom; and 
then new agitators come climbing up to 
push them out. It is like a herd of buffaloes 
out there on your American plains: The 
lean starved animals make a rush and so 
push out to the front of the herd; there 
they find rich grass to eat, and so they soon 
grow sluggish—until more lean beasts from 
behind come rushing on and shove them 
out. 

“I remember one big meeting we had of 
a special army congress, called to decide 
upon whether or not to restore the death 
penalty. It was in a railroad station with a 
huge arched roof of steel. The place was 
packed with soldiers, sixteen thousand del- 
egates; and often it seemed to shake with 
the roar of cheers or angry voices. I was 
the presiding officer and I found it hard to 
hold them down. I recognized speakers on 
both sides; but all through the crowd were 
the Bolsheviki, who knew I was against 
them. They kept sending up to me letters 
threatening me with death. At last onenote 
was handed up on which had been scribbled: 
‘If you don’t let me speak in five minutes I 
will shoot you from where I stand!’ 

“To this the soldier’s name was signed. 
IT summoned him to the platform, and then 
I read his note aloud. The chap was beam- 
ing with delight, because he thought he had 
me bluffed. But I said: ‘I have brought 
you up here to tell you that you cannot 
speak, my boy! Now begin to kill me!’ 
After that the poor devil was nearly 
mobbed. I then announced to the whole 
crowd that after the meeting I should walk 
back to my quarters along a certain road, 
in order to give a fair chance to all those 
who wished to take part in the shooting. 
The result of the long discussion was that 
we voted for the death penalty. But the 
faction against it was so strong that they 
have made trouble ever since. The question 
is far from settled yet. 

“ And soit was with Korniloff’s command 
that no army orders from now on should be 
discussed in the lower committees, but only 
at a congress representing the whole army. 
The army committee approved of this, but 
we have not yet been able to bring the 
whole mass into line. 

“The real test of our new discipline came 
with the order for an advance. Two weeks 
ago our army congress voted for an offen- 
sive, and then at once came the tussle to 
get the mass of troops to agree. We worked 
literally day and night; and when the time 
came it seemed, at first, as though we had 
succeeded. When the first line went over 
the top they ran forward at such a pace I 
had all I could do to keep up with my men. 
We took two lines of trenches and at some 
points even three, advancing for three miles 
in all. But then was shown our weakness. 
For the first line had been composed of the 
minority, whom we could trust. The sec- 
ond line, thrown into disorder by shells 
from enemy batteries, refused to advance. 
So we waited out there all day and all 
night, and then were driven slowly back.” 


Committee Rule 


‘“We had learned our lesson. The mass 
of our army was not yet ready for an of- 
fensive. And so, in the two weeks since 
then, we have simply tried to hold our line 
as best we can, and meantime continue to 
build up our discipline. It is hard to see 
ahead these days; but at least we know 
we have made a start. 

“As to our higher officers, we have of 
course removed all those who would sup- 
port the Old Régime; but this has not 
meant deposing every general who is con- 
servative. For myself, when I hear a gen- 
eral addressing the soldiers loudly in favor 
of the Revolution, and so receiving tremen- 
dous applause, I at once get an uneasy 
notion—first, that he is not a real fighter; 
and second, that he is not sincere and may 
soon be shouting as loudly against the Rev- 
olution, and possibly winning as great 
applause, because he is so eloquent. We 
want blunt leaders, men who are fighters 
and do not care to interfere with politics. 
We want such men to have control in mat- 
ters of army strategy; but, on the other 
hand, I amsure the troops could not be held 
together without the committees we have 
formed. The committees are needed con- 
stantly to explain all orders to the men, and 


.could trust me there they sent me up to t 


so to act as go-betweens between them and 
their officers. * 

“The Russian soldier is like a child. It 
is hard to say which way he will turn before f 
all this is over. But, no matter to what ex-_ 
cesses he may go in the next few months, if — 
he ever gets into as big a mess as there was © 
in those early days last spring I think he 
will turn back to us. In my regiment, 
the start, the soldiers came to me and sai 
“Where are we going to get the grub? Ho 
ought we to organize? You know all abou 
such things. Help us get this started.’ A 
so they made me chairman of their reg: 
ment’s committee. When they found the 


a @ro daw 


army committee; and from there they se 
me here. And here, in the All-Russi: 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’. Dep 
ties, one-third of the soldier deputies weat 
on their breasts the white cross of the uni- 
versity graduate.” . 
I was given a third view of conditions at 
the Front by a manin the ranks. In Petro- 
grad one afternoon, coming into the Tauride 
Palace, headquarters of the Council of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies, and 
making my way through a dense crowd of 
soldiers who were loudly arguing, I went 
into an inner room; and there I talked wi 
a tough little man who was dressed in an 
old brown uniform, worn threadbare, 
patched and covered with stains. He had 
a red, round, determined face and wore 
glasses over small twinkling eyes. He had 
been in America two years and he spoke 
broken English earnestly. 4 
bk 


Spy Work in the Army 


On his own story he did not dwell. In 
1905, a boy of twenty, he took part in that 
first revolution; and later, when it was put 
down, with several hundred thousand 
others he was sent to Siberia. From there 
he escaped through China and went to San 
Francisco. For a year he worked in Mon 
tana mines and later drifted to New York; 
When the Revolution broke out he sary 
at once for Russia. Arriving there an 
learning of the chaos in the army, he en- 
listed as a volunteer. He was soon at the 
Front; and, working his way into the confi- 
dence of the men, he became one of the 
many speakers who, under the control of 
the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Deputies, endeavored to restore the morale. 

““We knew it would be very bad,” he 
said, ‘‘for Russia to drop out of the war 
if Germany came out on top. So we have 
gone the limit to make our fellows under- 
stand. I have been on the Riga Front. 
When I went there first it was a mob. The 
soldiers were abolishing almost every law 
in sight. At first they were all talking in 
crowds; but then they chose committees 
and things got a little better. When officers 
gave small orders now, most of the soldiers. 
would obey; but if there was any order to 
fight, the deputies must meet and decide. 
Things got better; then they got worse. The 
higher officers were the limit. They said 
‘We won’t help you—it’s no use!’ Most of 
the under officers helped, but even then it 
was no cinch. ; ‘ 

“On the Riga Front it was like this: 
First, there were honest-to-God Bolsheviki 
who wanted peace and a big revolution— 
quit fighting and make a new Russia right | 
off. They said to our fellows: ‘This war | 
would be over to-night at six-thirty if it © 
weren’t for England!’ They said Kerensky — 
had sold out to the bourgeois English Gov- _ 
ernment, which would not give up German | 
colonies and wanted things all her own way © 
in the East. They said: ‘No rich bourgeois 
are your allies, no matter where. This Revo- | 
lution is going all wrong. You did it—now 
they take it away. So go back and take | 
Russia for yourselves. Then the German | 
soldiers will do the same, and in a few weeks 1 
it will be like that all over Europe.’ 7 

“Well, with these honest-to-God Bolshev= 
iki were German spies who sneaked round 
and from the German trenches wooden 
guns shot bundles of papers across to our 
fellows. And the Germans talked like this: 
‘We want peace—we ain’t got any scra 
with you. Go on back to your homes and 
we'll go back to ours. We’re dead sick of 
this war—it’s for nothing now except for 
the bourgeois in England. Your new gov- 
ernment does what London says.’ A 

“And the counter-revolutionists handed — 
out the same line of talk. ‘This disordaay | 

(Continued on Page 81) 7 | 
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54 Men in one organization 


are training, for bigger responsibilities 


The Robbins & Myers Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, is the world’s largest 
exclusive manufacturer of electric fans 
and small motors. 


In this organization, fifty-four men are 
enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 


» The number includes the Vice-Pres- 
ident and General Manager, the Treas- 
urer, Secretary, Superintendents, as well 
as younger men. 


_ Every man of the fifty-four in this 
progressive organization enrolled with a 
definite object in mind to better himself 
and his condition by broadening his 
business vision. 


Training for success in business 


_ They enrolled because they appreciate that 
the one best and most practical way to do 
this is to get a grasp of the basic principles of 
business—to acquire a definite knowledge of 
the fundamentals upon which all successful 
businesses are based. 


The Department Heads—thru the very 
fact of their being heads—appreciate the 
necessity for this mine of business informa- 
tion for the successful conduct of their 
executive positions. 


The assistants and younger men realize 
that promotion comes only with preparation. 
They are getting the training which will be 
the all-important factor when the oppor- 
tunity for promotion comes. 


Wherever the wheel of business turns — 
the need is great 
_ This opportunity exists in every organiza- 
tion just the same as in the Robbins & Myers 
Company. It is a measure to be reckoned 
with by every man and concern in business. 


The war is bringing these opportunities in 
‘More organizations and with greater fre- 
quency than the business world has ever 
known before. 


_ You men who head businesses—when the 
time comes for a shift in your personnel, will 
there be inconvenience and lost motion due 


to inability to find the right man for the 
right job? 


Or, will you be able to place your hands 
on several of your own men, any one of 
whom you know to be prepared? 


The more men who know business funda- 
mentals you have at your beck and call, the 
quicker the adjustment—the less lost mo- 
tion—the less “ breaking in” and consequent 
interruption in production and routine. 


Whether you make motors or mousetraps 
the same fundamental principles form the 
frame-work of your business structure. 


The same need is there for the mastery 
of these fundamentals to maintain that 
structure and to insure its growth. 


And you younger men who are looking 
ahead. When the shift comes—will you go 
up, stand still, or down? 


If you know business fundamentals, there 
can be but one direction for you to move. 
No man today need worry if he is prepared 
with asound knowledge of business principles. 


Get the facts — then go ahead 


The sooner you start your training, the 
sooner you are fortified with a business 
capital which puts doubt behind you—and 
which, once acquired, is yours for all time. 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute offers 
you a thoro and sound training in the funda- 
mental principles that operate and regulate 
all departments of business. 


It brings to you in the most convenient, 
easily readable form, exactly those business 
facts which enable you to stand on your own 
business feet, and which equip you for the 
bigger job ahead. 


65,000 live-wire business men are now 
profiting by this short-cut method to busi- 
ness knowledge. You owe it to yourself to 
join this army of ambitious men who have 
so enrolled. 


This step will be just as valuable and bene- 
ficial to you as it has been to all of these 
other able and progressive men. 


Presidents of big corporations are often 
enrolled for the Modern Business Course and 
Service along with ambitious young men in 
their employ. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Among the 65,000 subscribers are such 
men as A. T. Hardin, Vice President of the 
New York Central lines; E. R. Behrend, 
President of the Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany; N. A. Hawkins, Manager of Sales, 
Ford Motor Company; William C. D’Arcy, 
President of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World; Melville W. Mix, President of 
the Dodge Mfg. Company, and scores of 
others equally prominent. 


In the Standard Oil Company 291 men are 
enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton Institute; 
in the United States Steel Corporation, 450; 
in the National Cash Register Company, 
194; 1n the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
108; in the General Electric Company, 300— 
and so on down the list of the biggest con- 
cerns in America. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the highest standing 
is represented in the Advisory Council of the Institute. 


This Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, President of 
the National City Bank of New York; Judge E. H. Gary, 
head of the United States Steel Corporation; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, the 
statistician and economist, and Joseph French Johnson, Dean 
of the New York University School of Commerce. 


Get further information 


A careful reading of the interesting 112-page book, 
*‘Forging Ahead in Business,’” will show you how to pre- 
pare for the increasing number of business opportunities that 
are bound to come during the next few years. 


Every man and woman with either a business or a career 
to guide to bigger, surer success, should read this book. 
Simply fill out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
28 Astor Place - New York City 


Send me ‘‘FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS’’—FREE 


Name 


Print Here 


Business 


Address 2 “hse 2° me Rs 


Business 
Position : 
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Copyright 1918, Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 


y? face is shore familiar— 

Like a man I uster know— 

I declar’ now, Mr. Snow Man, 
Ain’t we met somewhar’ befo’? 
Glad you'll join me in a pipeful; — 
Don’t it do a feller good 

Just to smell this here tobacco 
That’s been agein’ in the wood? 
An’ to smoke it—bless yo’ buttons! 
Starts a mellow kind of glow 

That makes good friends of strangers 
An’ can warm a heart of snow. 


yetvok Joe 
And to Smoke VELVET— 


There’s where you discover VELVET’S 
goodness. Mildness, mellowness, smoothness, 


coolness and hearty flavor are all in VELVET, 
—put there by Mother Nature through two 


10c tins years of slow ageing in wooden hogsheads. 
Tiere A pipeful in the office, at home, on the street 
humidor or out skating—-anyway, anywhere you'll find 


Velvet Joe's Almanac for the year WET WE'T the smoothest smoking tobacco.. 


acopy write to him at 4241 Fol- 


som Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, 7 yew 
and he will mail it to you. rh Liggett Myers lo Cacco CG 


(Continued from Page 78) 

bad,’ they said; ‘it’s bad! The Old Régime 
was better for you—it would have made 
peace this summer. But your new free 
government is getting you killed for Eng- 
land. A hell of a government that is! Come 
on, boys—back to the Czar!’ 

_ “We were up against all this line of talk, 
‘and the Bolsheviki papers were handed 
round by millions. Kerensky now has shut 
‘them off; but all the things they said and 
wrote have stuck in the minds of the sol- 
‘diers. 

' “The fellows are tired—they are tired! 
‘They have had three years of it and they 
want to go home. We work and work; but 
it’s a slow job. I tell it to you for a fact— 
on the Riga Front the discipline is worse 
than it was two months ago.” 

He was to start back at eleven that night 
‘on a train so packed with troops that if he 
got aseat he would be lucky. The next day 
‘he had to make speeches to two divisions of 
‘soldiers who had refused the week before to 
'go back to the trenches. I tried to get some 
‘pictures of the strange turbulent life he had 
‘led for two months, day and night, always 
‘moving about, getting snatches of sleep in 
‘crowded trains or in automobiles, forever 
\facing hostile crowds. 


Teaching by Word of Mouth 


_ “Oh, yes; I go,’ he told me. “I go to 
base towns and talk to the boys, or out to 
the Front and get together the fellows who 
are in the reserves. I talk to two hundred 
or to five thousand. No difference—it’s al- 
ways the same; they never like to hear me. 
‘I am no fool; so I learn how to say a few 
‘nice things to make them feel good, and 
then they often cheer me. But the minute I 
get to the word fight, right away they begin 
to shout at me. Other soldiers jump up 
from the crowd and begin to talk against 
‘me. Then they all get into bunches and 
“everyone talks. Often they won’t let me 
‘talk at all. They say: ‘If you talk we will 
‘kill you!’ I call the bluff—get away with 
‘it; but that’s all the good it does. 

~ “One crowd of fellows shouted: ‘We 
‘don’t want you to talk to us! We want you 
‘to fight with us! You are coming to the 
trenches, my boy!’ More of their bluff. 
‘But I spit and say: ‘Hell, yes! Sure, I’ll 
‘come!’ SoI go out to the front line. There 
was not much fighting—only a little. I was 
‘there ten days and between shots I.talked 
right along. I said we must keep in the war 
‘till we had the Kaiser asking for a job in the 
subway in Berlin. And after three days and 
nights of this talk some of the fellows 
changed their minds. I had them where I 
wanted them. But then the Regimental 
Committee kept me in one company. They 
said to themselves: ‘This guy is a bug— 
he’s a disease! We must keep him in one 
‘place or he’ll spread!’ So they kept me 
there for quite a few days. Then I got one 
of the fellows to send for me a telegram up 
here to the council—and back came a wire 
and I was let go. I went on about my busi- 
ness. 

“But it’s bad business, all the same. Any 
minute the fellows may go home. Will they 
fight through the winter? There ain’t a 

chance! I tell you these boys are tired. 
‘They are tired! They have fought three 
-years—they don’t know what about; so 
‘they want to go home. The only way that 
‘I can see how they will ever fight again is 
‘some very big danger to Russia.” 
._ In addition to such men in the army, 
‘Kerensky had enlisted the support and co- 
operation of many groups and organiza- 
tions that were working for the war. The 
leading spirit in one of these was from Mos- 
‘cow—‘‘a man of the Moscow type,” as I 
heard him called by Russians. It meant 
that he was the practical kind. Of medium 
height and build, he had alert and vigorous 
eyes. He wore glasses; and he had black 
‘hair and a small mustache. He spoke al- 
} met perfect English, with a rapid nervous 
force, for an hour or more one evening over 
tea and cigarettes. Here, in brief, is what 
he said: 
' “When the war broke out I offered my- 
self as a volunteer, but was refused on ac- 
count of my eyes. So I started organizing 
‘the work of receiving our exchanged pris- 
‘oners who came back home from Ger- 
many. Tens of thousands came through our 
hands, many of them in bad condition— 
ragged, crippled, sick and dying. There were 
also those who had escaped. In the three 
years before the Revolution nearly fifteen 
_ thousand had escaped from Germany. And 
these chaps appealed to me. Most of them 
had come from the farms and the factories 
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and mines where the Germans work their 
prisoners. To escape from such places and 
to make one’s way across Germany and get 
home a man has to take his life in his hands. 
And fifteen thousand got away! 

“Then came the Revolution and the 
troubles in the army. And that gave me 
my idea. To talk to those shouting, muti- 
nous soldiers you need a man of unlimited 
nerve and quick thinking. I said to myself: 
“My escaped prisoners are such men; for to 
escape from Germany a man must think 
quick what he has to do each minute in the 
day and night.’ So I started on my plan. 
Since the Revolution began eleven hundred 
such men have escaped; and I organized 
them as fast as they came. We formed a 
special committee and got permits from the 
Council Staff to let them all go down to the 
Front and talk to the soldiers—for two 
months; only two months, because, unless 
he is trained to the job, a man’s voice and 
his ideas give out after that much talking. 

“Well, for two months I had each man 
go along the lines telling the soldiers that 
this idea of Germans being their brothers 
was all rot. They described the German 
brutality and the tyranny of their system 
both in the army and all through the land. 
They said: ‘The German Government’s 
system is bad for the world and must be 
fought until its sharp teeth are all pulled 
out. Not till then has Russia a chance to 
be free. The Kaiser will never leave us in 
peace. He talks lies to you now, so that 
you will stand off and let him defeat all 
your allies. But then he will turn his 
armies on you! And so, tovarisch, this is 
the truth. We know it is not a pleasure to 
die; we know because we have been near 
to death; we are not soft gentlemen, talk- 
ing to you. But we say you must do as we 
have done—make war upon the Kaiser!’ 

“Well, so they have talked; and their 
work has been hard. You Americans should 
understand that the Russian soldier is as 
brave as any soldier on the earth; but all 
men are human, and in no army will many 
men die unless there is iron discipline. And 
to restore that takes time—and more time. 
We keep three hundred speakers always at 
the Front, and we back them up with leaf- 
lets—about five hundred thousand in all— 
giving the facts—plain, ugly and bare: the 
testimony of prisoners as to the conditions 
in the German prison camps and in the fac- 
tories and mines where our fellows are 
worked to death.” 


The Commercial Invasion 


““We keep three hundred men at the Front 
and the remaining eight hundred in their 
homes; for as soon as one of our men at the 
Front gets all worn out with speaking we 
send him back to his village to rest. And 
we say to him: ‘You have learned not only 
the bad in the Germans but also the good— 
their strong points, their up-to-date meth- 
ods and technical skill on their farms, in 
their factories, mills and mines. You have 
had a chance to see just the things that 
make Germany strong against Russia. You 
must talk of that in the villages. For all 
you have learned is just what we need to 
defeat the Germans later on. For the Ger- 
mans will try to conquer us in commerce, 
make us buy their goods and remain as we 
are, a nation of ignorant peasants!’ 

“And our men are talking like this in 
small villages all over Russia. Their letters 
pour in from everywhere, telling me how 
they are teaching their friends the real 
strength of the Kaiser. And this teaching 
is quite as important as the talking they do 
at the Front. For when the war is over, 
America and the Allies on one side and 
Germany on the other will contend for a 
Russian alliance. And the Germans will 
make a shrewd, clever propaganda here. 
Secretly they will start schools all over 
Russia—‘ Russian schools’—but they will 
be German! ‘Russian newspapers’—Ger- 
man newspapers! 

“Twenty years ago French was spoken 
here three times as much as German, but 
now German is spoken more than French. 
How was that done? By accident? No. 
With the Germans there are no acci- 
dents. It was the effect of their careful plan 
to control Russia’s destiny. More Germans 
can speak Russian to-day than all other for- 
eigners combined; and still more will learn 
Russian and will come here, to teach and 
preach and write their Kultur—and to sell 
their goods; to sell so cheap that our people 
will give in and buy. 

“So you should win our friendship now. 
I do not want to say this as a threat. I 
speak as I do because I myself am so eager 
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Why Live An 
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I know that I can easily, quickly and positively prove to you that you are only half as 
alive as you must be to realize the joys and benefits of living in full; and that you are 
only half as well as you should be, half as vigorous as 


you can be, half as ambitious as you may be, and < cONSCIOUs ,.. 
only half as well developed as you ought to be. oe Lb 


F 'HE fact is that no matter who you x 


are, whether you are young or old, ay 4 

weak or strong, rich or poor, | can (? 
prove to you readily by demonstration 
that you are leading an inferior life, and 
I want the opportunity to show you the 
way in which you may completely and 
easily, without inconvenience or loss of 
time, come in possession of new life, vigor, 
energy, development and a higher realiza- 
tion of life and success. 


Become Superior to 


Other Men 


The Swoboda System can make a better 
human being of you physically, mentally 
and in every way. The Swoboda System 
can do more for you than you can imagine. 
It can so vitalize every organ, tissue and 
cell of your body as to make the mere act 
of living a joy. It can give you an intense, 
thrilling and pulsating nature. It can 
increase your very life. I not only promise 
it, I guarantee it. My guarantee is un- 
usual, startling, specific, positive and ab- 
solutely fraud-proof. 


WHY TAKE LESS THAN YOUR FULL 
SHARE OF LIFE AND PLEASURE? 


Are you living a full and successful life? 
Why not always be at your best—thor- 
oughly well, virile, energetic? Why not 
invest in yourself and make the most of 
your every opportunity? It is easy when 
you know how. The Swoboda System 
points the way. It requires no drugs, no 
appliances, no dieting, no study, no loss 
of time, no special bathing; there is 
nothing to worry you. It gives ideal 
mental and physical conditions without 
inconvenience or trouble. 


YOUR EARNING POWER 


your success, depend entirely upon your energy, 
health, vitality, memory and will power. With- 
out these, all knowledge becomes of small value, 
for it cannot be put into active use. The Swoboda 
System can make you tireless, improve your 
memory, intensify your will power, and make 
you physically just as you ought to be. 


This New Copyrighted Book is Free 


Swoboda has written a wonderful explanation of the human body and its evolution. 
This book explains Conscious Evolution and the human body as it has never been 
explained before. It explains the Swoboda theory and laws of mind and body. It 
startles, educates and enlightens. It explains as never before the reason for the evo- 
lution of the mind and body. It tells how the cells and their energies build the organs 
and the body, and it tells how to organize the cells beyond the point where nature left 
off for you. It will give you a better understanding of yourself than you could obtain \ 
through reading all of the books of science and philosophy on the subject of the body \ 
and mind, because it explains principles that have never before been explained by 
scientists or philosophers. It is impossible to duplicate elsewhere the information it gives, 
and the value of the information is beyond estimate. 


Swoboda has written a simple, but the first really scientific and philosophical explanation 

of the actual evolutionary cause of old age. is essay is a classic. It will stand for all time throughout all ages as the first 
basic and real analysis of evolution and ageing of the cells of the human body. It explains the psychological and evolution- 
ary errors and elements involved in the production of ageing. Without being compelled to study text books on psychology, 
philosophy, biology, histology, etc., you will through reading this brief analysis learn fully what is nature, when is nature not 
nature, what is the cause of growth, maturity, evolution and decay. Swoboda has the happy 
faculty of being able to pul a whole science into a comparatively few words. This essay will 
interest not only men and women who are merely interested in avoiding the nightmare of old age, 
and those who realize consciously that they are growing older in body, but it will also interest 
the scientist, the philosopher, the psychologist, as well as the pure speculator on the subject of 
life. I predict that every man and woman will read this work and profit by it. It is the A, B, C 
of perpetual youth. It will mean astonishment to the scientist. It brings confusion to those who 
practice self-deception. It brings embarrassment to those who believe old age necessary. It 
seems bold, but this is only the effect of misconceptions concerning the necessity of old age. 


The Fountain of Youth —the pursuit of perpetual youth—has always been 


very alluring, but here we have a guide to its J 
source. No intelligent human being will need coaxing to drink of this fountain, for its ¢ 
spirit gives life, and arrests decay and destroys the nightmare of old age. Perpetual ,¢ 
youth will mean to the human race more than is in the power of any human being to wy oe 


Known People | 
Who Use the | 


Swoboda Has Over 260,000 | 


Followers! 


25,000 in New York 
14,000 in Chicago 
15,000 in Philadelphia 
7,000 in Boston 
5,000 in Pittsburgh 
4,000 in St. Louis 25,000 in England 
800 in Cleveland 162,000 in other places 


Total—262,000 Men and Women 


F. W. Vanderbilt’ W.R. Hearst Simon Guggenheim 
W.G.Rockefeller,Jr. Alfred I, Du Pont Maxine Elliott 
Howard Gould Charles F. Swift Anna Held 

Percy A. Rockefeller Oscar Straus Frank A. Vanderlip 
Charles Evans Hughes 


1,200 in Cincinnati = 
2,000 in Los Angeles & 
1,000 in Washington, 

D: Cc: cS 
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estimate. Imagine what it will mean to double, triple, or even quadruple the length ~¢ > 
of human life and multiply human energy. on > 
You owe yourself a reading of this essay on the Swoboda philosophy and ,¢ gv 
science. It will put you favorably in touch and in harmony with your #¢  ¢ nn 
creative forces.- You will harness them, capitalize them, and employ 47 Pe oe 
them. The result will amaze you. This essay which Swoboda has ¢ + ~~ 
The written and copyrighted will be sent to you free of charge and free .¢ 2X” & 
of all obligations to Swoboda, if you will write for it. Just write C4 9 4 
Swoboda your name and address on this page, tear it out and mail it to ¢ oe cm Ra 
Syst Swoboda, or draw a ring around your name on your letter- ,4 Ne Re) 
ystem head, or merely send a postal, giving your name and ¢ had ome ~~ 
is as address. Do it today. Read it, and learn how to be ,¢ <) al ee 
perpetually young, for you cannot afford to live an + & at ‘ ey 
Effective inferior life and to grow old. Address “6 fe) © oe 
for . “s oo 
ed Alois P. Swoboda .°2.° .<" | Oe 
Ty: ¢ ge) y 
as for 2089 Berkeley Building “Ss oe” Pers oh bh ate 
A ¢ reo , ass 
Men New York City, N.Y. .7 ¥ Hes PS 
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What Are You Doing? 


John Calkins 
A Dollar an Hour 


Edwin Kohl 
$500 a month 


Raymond Starr 
$100 a week 


Wesley Kemp 
$1600 a year 


Calkins, Kohl, Starr, Kemp 
and a score of our other val- 
ued young men have gone 
to war. 


Before Uncle Sam borrowed 
them, we were paying them, 
on an average, $300.00 a 
month. 


Are you doing as well? 
You can! 


$300.00 
a Month 


The fact that they have gone 
gives you a remarkable op- 
portunity. 


The demand for the three 
nationally popular Curtis 
periodicals, The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman, 1s 
ereater than ever before. 
Thousands of orders are 
coming directly to us simply 
because our staff of local 
salesmen is not big enough 
to handle all the business. 


We Need You 


to represent us locally in your 
spare time—and we will pay 
you liberally in salary and 
commission for the new and 
renewal subscriptions you 
can easily and quickly secure. 


The midwinter rush is bear- 
ing down upon us. Holiday 
bills are bearing down upon 
you. Wecan helpeach other. 
Let’s get together. 


Just Clif and Mail the Coupon—Today 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
230 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen; Please tell me how much you’ll pay me for my spare time. 


Name_ 


Address 


City. 


for your friendship. 


I know what it can 
mean to us and to all the ideals that we 
both hold. Help us—help us all the time— 
no matter what our armies do. Have pa- 
tience and try to understand the troubles 
we are facing. Our country is in a great 
Revolution. It is hard for our Government 
to act—for they must explain; they must 
always explain. They can use little time to 
build a new nation, for they must explain 
to the people first. 

“And most of the people are slow to see. 
To the mind of the average peasant the 
very word government sounds like a curse. 
So our present leaders must stop and ex- 
plain—to the army, to the cities and to all 
the villages. It is like a tragic Sunday 
school. A great new religion must be ex- 
plained. So where are the men with both 
the minds and the time to do the practical 
building? That is where we need help from 
America.” 


I have tried to give the viewpoint of 
those who believed in explaining every- 
thing as they went along, and so building 
up a government based on the consent of 
the governed. And, in their words, I have 
tried to give an idea of the Russian soldier’s 
state of mind—the reasons why he was 
ready to hear the Bolsheviki. 

As to the Bolsheviki themselves, their 
attitude toward the war has been sketched 
in my preceding article. Briefly repeated it 
is this: They believe that a real revolution 
in Russia cannot be accomplished while the 
nation is at war, for the needs of war and 
revolution are directly opposite. Moreover, 
the Bolsheviki believe that by proclaiming 
to the world a revolutionary peace they 
will soon get a response from the masses in 
Germany and Austria, as well as in Eng- 
land, Italy and France. All last summer, 
they told me, they were in weekly touch 
with the extreme radical leaders in Ger- 
many and Austria; and from what they 
heard they firmly believe that, as soon as 
the pressure of war is removed, the lid will fly 
off in Germany and the proletariat will rise. 

This point of view directly clashed with 
the viewpoints of Kerensky and of his sup- 
porters, including the most progressive of 
the bourgeois leaders and the more moder- 
ate socialist groups that made up the ma- 
jority of the Council of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Deputies. They believed it danger- 
ous to count on a revolution in Germany, 
and that the only way to attain security 
for free nations was to continue in the war 
until the German Government should agree 
to a peace without forced annexations or 
punitive indemnities. And from all I heard 
last summer I think Kerensky and his 
friends might have won out in the army had 
it not been for the activities of a third and 
more conservative group. 

This third Russian faction had rallied 
round Korniloff, the noted Cossack gen- 
eral, who believed that no improvement 
could be made in army discipline until the 
soldier committees were wholly done away 
with. He felt that most of the trouble had 
come from those first ‘‘fatal orders” of the 
new government last spring, abolishing the 
death penalty and proclaiming that all 
soldiers could choose their own officers. 


The Overthrow of Korniloff 


Korniloff and his supporters worked to 
restore an iron discipline. With the slow 
progress of Kerensky’s plan their pressure 
rapidly increased; and when at last Ker- 
ensky agreed to restore the death penalty 
at the Front, Korniloff ordered wholesale 
executions of mutineers. More than once 
whole battalions of soldiers were slaugh- 
tered by machine guns, and the stiffened 
dead bodies were stood up in rows along 
the fences, with placards on their breasts to 
announce: ‘I was shot because I was a 
traitor to Russia!” 

For a time this method seemed to suc- 
ceed, and Korniloff’s power grew so fast 
that the more conservative elements turned 
to the Little Cossack General as the strong 
man of the hour, who was to lead the na- 


| tion out of disorders and on through war to 


victory. His adherents were by no means 
confined to reactionary elements. The so- 
called bourgeois liberals, and even consid- 
erable sections of the working people in the 
towns, were sick to death of confusion and 
wanted a strong leader. 

Moreover, they knew that Korniloff was 
against the Old Régime. And meantime in 
the villages there were millions who both 
approved of continuing in the war and were 
also deeply hostile to the radicals in the 
towns, whom they lumped all together 
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under the term of Bolsheviki. These peas- 
ants gave small welcome to deserting sol- 
diers. I visited scores of villages in which 
deserters did not dare to show themselves 
in the daytime, but kept in hiding in the 
woods. 

“To you see that stick?” asked one old 
peasant, pointing to a heavy gray club 
lying on top of his brick stove. “‘That’s for 
my son if he deserts.” 

Korniloff’s power came to a climax late 
in August at the Moscow Conference, 
where he made a speech demanding the 
utter abolition of committees in the army. 
Eis speech was greeted by a storm of cheers 
from the bourgeois factions there; but 
Kerensky and the socialists stuck to their 
former policy. _ So Korniloff, two weeks 
later, resolved to take things into his own 
hands. With possibly two divisions of his 
Cossack followers, on whom he felt sure he 
could depend, he advanced on Petrograd. 

I was there at the time, and he came so 
near that one night we heard his first big 
guns. But the fighting stopped almost as 
soon as it started; for when his Cossacks 
were informed that they had been brought 
to overturn Kerensky and his government 
they revolted, almost to a man, and placed 
Korniloff under arrest. 

In brief, the strong-arm method proved 
an utter failure. Later on it may succeed; 
but at that time and at that stage of the 


Russian Revolution it was. shown to be 


without support by the rank and file of 
the army. Moreover, it.caused a reaction, a 
tremendous radical wave, which undid 
Kerensky’s work and led to the recent ris- 
ing of the Bolsheviki. How long they will 
stay in power it would be idle to prophesy. 
They may succeed in their attempt or they 
may be out of office before this article ap- 
pears. Meantime I can try to give only 
some of the possibilities. 


The Changing Storm Center 


The Bolsheviki may wholly fail. Before 
they can make peace with Berlin, or even 
after it has been made, they may be ousted 
from power at home. For, though the mass 
of the Russians are sick of war and would 
welcome peace, they are also sick of dis- 
orders; and they may find that the same 
government which is trying to stop the war 
will also stop their railroads and their in- 
dustries as well, and bring them wholesale 
famine, arson, pillage, civil war. 

From such conditions they may be glad 
to escape through another government, 
even a dictatorship, which, with the help 
of the Allies, will meet their immediate 
problems at home, on condition that the 
Russians agree to continue doing their part 
in the war. Nor is this pressure from the 
outside merely one of material aid. There 
are millions of people in Russia to-day who 


< 


are keenly sensitive to the pressure of pub- — 


lic opinion throughout the world. They 
clearly see the issue involved in this strug- 
gle between the liberal nations and the 
two great autocracies, and they will give 
their prompt support to a movement for 
driving on the war. ; 
Even the Bolsheviki themselves may find 
the German peace terms so harsh that they 
will refuse them. For these extremists are 
sincere. Of course there are German agents 
among them; but there are German agents, — 


too, in every Russian faction. The honest- — 


to-God Bolsheviki is out for a real revolu- 


tion, in Germany as well as at home; and — 


if now, to his offer of peace, the government 
of the Kaiser replies by offering terms of a 
conqueror, the Bolsheviki may resort at 
once to a propaganda for the war as violent 
as their former agitation for early peace. 

Again, if the Germans do offer terms that 
Lenine and his colleagues will accept, the - 
latter may not be able to carry the nation 
behind them. Certain large sections may 
split off. There may be civil warfare and 
the breaking up of Russia into several na- 
tions. A Cossack republic in the South 
may continue the war on Austria. 

Finally, in spite of all the obstacles now 
in their way, there is just a chance that the 
Bolsheviki may succeed both in making an 
early peace and also, through securing the 
support of the more moderate socialist and 
labor groups, in building a radical govern- 
ment which shall meet, at least in a meas- 
ure, the urgent needs pressing at home. 

If that happens Russia will become a 
great storm center of revolt, from which 


will go forth an influence that may perhaps — 


change profoundly not only the German 


- 


autocracy but all Europe in the next few — 


years. For whereis the prophet who can be 
sure what the next stage of this war will a) 


*) 
= “TI want men to come to me WITH a 
decision, not FOR a decision,” says Mr. 
Armour. Plt don’ t trust a man I don’t give 
him responsibility.” 

’ What is true of Armour and Company is 
true of every business. The demand is for 
men prepared to assume executive responsi- 
bilities. The fat pay envelope, the big checks 
and dividends go to men who have the knowl- 
edge, training and capacity to make quick, 
reliable decisions. 

' Business wants specialists—not specula- 
tors. No guesser ever won and held an exec- 
utive job with a big salary. If you don’t 
KNOW, you can’t grow. Why depend upon 
haphazard information when you can fortify 
yourself with the boiled-down, organized ex- 
perience and “brain power” which successful 
executives put into their work? LaSalle 
training equips men with the knowledge of 
modern business fundamentals needed in every 
position of responsibility. Bring to your own 
use the same knowledge, experience, practice 
and principles that have been responsible for 
putting other men in executive positions. 

With the Standard Oil Company you will 

find 140 men who are increasing their exec- 
utive ability through La Salle training and 
business counsel; the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
has 913 LaSalle men. The U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration 250; the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 564; 
the Chicago & Northwestern Beadtwiaus 393. 

~ Many concerns like the Western Electric 
Co., the International Harvester Co., and the 
Goodrich Tire and Rubber Co. employ from 
50 to 100 La Salle men. 

* The demand is for Business Managers, 
Expert Accountants, Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Rinancial Managers, Cost Accountants, Credit 
Men, Banking Experts, Law-trained Men, 

Praffic Directors, Sales and Advertising Man- 
agers, Interstate Commerce Experts, Business 
Correspondents and Office Managers. 

Hundreds of these important, high-salaried 

positions await men and women competent to 
do the work. LaSalle training and Service, 
supplemented by the individual guidance of our 
large staff of experts, will show you how— 
take you up step by step, in orderly sequence, 


until qualified. Our plan presents to you the 
opportunity to secure practical business or 
professional training during your spare hours 
without interference with your present duties. 

Membership also includes free use of the 
La Salle Business Consulting Service which 
places our entire staff of experts in all depart- 
ments at your command whénever you may 
need help or counsel on some special business 
problem. 

The LaSalle organization consists of 800 
people, including 300 business specialists, pro- 
fessional men, text writers, special lecture 
writers, instructors and assistants. La Salle 
Extension University is a clearing house of 
business knowledge and information. Many 
corporations and business firms are using our 
institution as a training school for their exec- 
utives and employees. 

More than 20,000 members enroll annually. 
One hundred and thirty thousand men in 
active business, including many corporation 
officials, bankers and professional men, are 
reaping the benefits of La Salle training and 
consulting service. Below are a few convinc- 
ing statements from thousands who testify to 
the thoroughness of La Salle training. 


“The most efficient and most rapidly promoted 
men in our whole organization are LaSalle trained.’ 
“Promoted to General Manager.” 
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162 LaSalle Trained Men With Armour and | Cnenbiiny 


Big Salaries for Trae Executives 


“Saved our firm $3,988 on one export shipment.” 

“Salary increased 250 per cent.”’ 

“Have been promoted to Chief of the Tariff De- 
partment.” 

“Saved our company $7,000, and a probable 
$33,000 more this year.”’ 

“Increased my income $2,500 this year.’ 


“Now in my own office with Traffic Manager on 
the door.” 


“Passed Certified Public Accountants’ 
tion in Ohio.” 
“Have been admitted to the bar in this state.” 


examina- 


Improve your business ability and earning 
power by utilizing some of the spare time 
you ordinarily waste. Avoid the long road of 
routine experience which ordinarily leads only 
to disappointed hopes and ambition. The in- 
teresting book “‘Ten Years’ Promotion In One”’ 
explains the modern short-cut to business and 
executive efficiency. ‘‘Get this book even if it 
costs you $5.00 for a copy,’ says one Chicago 
executive. But it is free to the ambitious. 

Simply mark with an ‘‘X”’ below the course 
and service in which you are interested. We 
will mail the book ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion In 
One,” catalog and full particulars. A small 
initial payment makes our complete service 
available to you. Mark and mail the coupon 
today. Let us prove to you how this step has 
led thousands of forward looking men and 
women to real success. 


“To me, every man who enters our employ is an investment. If he fails to grow, 
to advance, he is a bad investment and we are the losers.’’—J, Ogden Armour. 


La SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World’s Greatest Extension University” 


Dept. 171-R, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free ‘Ten Years’ Promotion In One,” 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: (ees ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training for Official, Managerial, Training for positionsas Auditors, 
Sales and Executive positions in Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
Business. countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


LAW: BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for admission to bar and Training forexecutive positionsin 
executive- business positions re- Banksand Financial Institutions, 
quiring legally-trained men. De- Tellers, Cashiers, Trust Officers, 
gree of LL.B. conferred. Financial Managers, ete. 


COMMERCIAL SPANISH: RRS ENGLISH: 

Training for positions as Foreign Training for positions as Business 
Correspondents with Spanish- Correspondents, Business Litera- 
Speaking Countries. ture and Copy Writers. 


also catalog and particulars regarding 
course and service in the department I have marked with an X. 


ae COMMERCE AND 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC: Training 
for positions as Railroad and In- 
dustrial Traffic Managers, Traffic 
Experts, etc. 


(ees ete PUBLIC SPEAK- 
ING: Training in the art of force- 
ful, effective speech— Ministers, 
Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, Pol- 
iticians, etc. 


ELEMENTS OF ACCOUNTING: g 
Training for Expert Bookkeeping 
Positions, 


Name - - Address 


Present Position 
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$686,590 


Price Fchitles : 


Sewer System 

Water Works and Distributing System 
Electric Light Service and Generating Plant 
Gutters, Curbing and Sidewalks 

Public Service Buildings 

Churches 

Schools 


Hotels 


Stores 
And Houses for 1000 Population 


Aladdin Service is equal to any demand made of it. No matter what your requirements are—a single home or a complete city—the Aladdin 
organization is capable of handling it with the greatest despatch. The Aladdin Company has successfully solved the housing problems of many 
of the greatest corporations of the world, including the United States Government and the British Government. The Aladdin Catalog contains 
descriptions and prices for complete cities of 500, 1000, 2000 and 3000 population. 


Aladdin Cities—populations of 300 to 3000 


_ Aladdin Cities are the result of a careful research work into the necessities of modern 
civic life. Every necessity which makes for health, comfort, hygiene and expansion is 
included in these plans. Each city is complete and specifications include complete 
materials for homes of different sizes, churches, schools, public service buildings, such as 
stores, offices, hotels, banks, etc., all materials for water and sewage distributing systems, 
electric service and generating plant, all materials for landscape work, gutters, curbing, 
sidewalks, etc.,—in short, complete materials for each city. 


Send for Book “Industrial Housing” 


The Aladdin System means handling the erection of houses with despatch. Each 


price includes complete material readi-cut—a feature which eliminates the necessity for 
skilled help in erection. Aladdin literature contains over 100 designs of homes from 
cottages of two rooms to dwellings of 18 rooms, store, hotel, church, school and other 
types of public buildings; industrial courts showing attractive arrangements of different 
numbers of workmen's homes; complete cities intended for populations of from 300 to 
3000. Copies of these books will be mailed to those interested. 
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January 12, 1918 
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This Complete City of 
One Thousand Population 
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This Complete Home 
of Eight Rooms 


$1205 
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Build This Year With Aladdin's Help! 


The Aladdin System and the Aladdin organization have made it possible for you to cut 18% off present home building costs. 
This means a saving of $18.00 in every $100. It means you can avoid nea: rising prices on Gilding materials. The one way to 
accomplish this is to e/’minate waste of materials! The Aladdin Readi-Cut System reduces the usual 18% waste in lumber to less 
: than 2%. You won’t need to postpone your home building if you build the Aladdin way. The truly onder book “‘ Aladdin 
Homes” has a message for you. It pictures over 100 charming bungalows and dwellings, shows floor plans, gives specifications. 

It tells you more about high building prices and how to avoid them. Shall we send you a copy of this interesting book? 


: ° oes e 
Aladdin Houses Eliminate Waste Dollar-A-Knot Guarantee Beautiful Book of Homes 
re High lumber costs necessitate a more careful util- Aladdin's Dollar-A-Knot Guarantee is but one Over 100 designs and as many sizes of modern and beau- 
' ization of all materials. Waste becomes more costly evidence of the built-in quality which is a part of tiful homes are shown in the Aladdin book—bungalows of 
as prices rise. The average waste of lumber in build- every home. Finer materials cannot be had than from 2 to 10 rooms, two-story dwellings, summer cottages 
ing a house is 18%—$18 out of every $100 of your those used in the construction of Aladdin Homes. and garages. The Aladdin price includes all materials cut- m 
-- -money goes into the waste pile. The Aladdin The Aladdin Readi-Cut System was originated twelve to-fit as follows: Lumber, millwork, flooring, outside and 
Readi-Cut System saves you this loss—offsets the years ago, since which time thousands of Aladdin inside finish, doors, windows, shingles, lath and plaster, 
i r eee Homes have been built thruout the country. The 
Be advanced costs of labor and material by the elimina- eels Geese A teatincnt hardware, locks, nails, paint, varnishes. Safe arrival of 
R53 ° A r vast experience of the Aladdin organization is at your 
fam tion of waste. It puts the $18 into the house, It command to assist you in solving your own home the complete material in perfect condition is guaranteed. 
; "_—s gives you a better house for less money, building problem. Send stamps today for a copy of ‘Aladdin Homes” No. 300, 
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he Pleasant Business of 
Buying a Grafonola 


Go to the store where Columbia Grafonolas are 
sold. Walk in. Columbia sales people know how 
to treat the man and his wife who would like to 
do a lot of looking and listening before they be- 
gin to buy. Look over the catalog of records. 
Pick out what you want. The records will be 
brought and played. Then play some yourself. 
Take this sensible way of getting acquainted with 
the Grafonola. Compare it with other instruments. 
In direct comparison the Columbia Grafonola al- 
ways appears at its best. 


Columbia Grafonolas are priced at $18 to $250 
Period Designs up to $2100 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY - - NEW YORK 
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Post place a U. S. 1-cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any U.S. postal employee, and 


Fo und 5 % mm it will be placed in the hands of our soldiers or 
: sailors at the front. No wrapping, no address 


A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General 
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“OPENING THE 
Cream of Wheat Co. 


CASE.” 
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Destelox 
BIG BEN 
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IG BEN heads the family 


ented way—a better method of clock 
Pic 7 alarms. He making. Needle-fine pivots of polished 
won his success by getting 


steel greatly reduce friction. Like Big 
folks up in the world. 


And, like him, they all have many friends. 


Ben, a!l Westclox keep good time. 
Before they let him call you, the West- 
ern Clock Co. sees that he runs on time 
and rings on time. They give him good 
looks outside to match his good works 
inside. 
All Westclox are made in the same pat- 


Look for the family name, Westclox, on 
the dial of the alarm you buy. 


Your jeweler has them. Big Ben is 
$3.00 in the States; $4.00 in Canada. Or, 
sent prepaid, the same price, if your 
jeweler doesn’t stock him. 


Western Clock Co.-makers of Westclox 


Big Ben—Baby Ben—Pocket Ben—America—Lookout—Ironclad—Sleep-Meter—Btngo 


La Salle, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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In the summer of 1916 a terrific fire 
swept 650 square miles of Ontario 
forests. It wiped out whole villages, 
bringing death and terror to thou- 
sands of people. 


At Iroquois Falls the population of 
the town took refuge in the plant 
of the Abitibi Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, a modern building of rein- 
forced concrete with steel window- 


sashes and a Barrett Specification 
Roof. 


The building was wrapped in smoke 
and flame. The air was literally afire. 
Thousands of cords of wood in the ad- 
jacent yards blazed in the fierce sixty- 
mile-an-hour wind. 


For nine hours they cowered there 
with windows and doors locked air- 
tight and fire-hose and sprinklers 
working, while the fire raged about 
them. | 


The insurance inspectors who arrived 
four days later stated in their official 
report that the mu/l-butldings were 
brought through undamaged. 
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This Roof Helped Save 1600 Lives! | 


The roof was in good condition and 1s 
still on duty. It made an ideal, fire- 


‘ proof, non-inflammable fire-blanket. 


Embers that fell upon it made the 
pitch soften and smoke but did not 
ignite it. 

Surely this is proof positive that Bar- 
rett Specification Roofs have great 
fire-resisting properties. 


But that is only ove of their many 
points of superiority. Barrett Speci- 
fication Roofs cost less per year of 
service than any other permanent 
roof; they cost nothing to maintain; 
they take the base rate of insurance 
and, further, they are guaranteed for 
twenty years as follows: 


20- Year Guaranty 


We are now prepared to give a 20-Year Surety Bond 
Guaranty on every Barrett Specification Roof of fifty 
squares and over in all towns in the United States and 
Canada of 25,000 population and more, and in smaller 
places where our Inspection Service is available. 


This Surety Bond will be issued by the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company of Baltimore and will 
be furnished by us without charge. Our only require- 
ments are that the roofing contractor shall be approved 
by us, and that The Barrett Specification dated May 1, 
1916, shall be strictly followed. 


A copy of The Barrett 20-Year Specification, with roofing diagrams, sent free on request. 


The 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati _ Pittsburgh 
Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 


THE BARRETT CO., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 


Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis 


Ye 


Company 


WN 


| 


January 19,1918 


| The photos below, taken after the great fire had 


passed through Iroquois Falls, give some idea of 
the terrific heat all around the Abitibi Pulp & 
Paper Co. plant. Note the bent and twisted steel 
rails and frame-work. 


Roofing Contractors—Metal Shingle & Siding Co., Montreal 
Engineer—George F. Hardy, New York City 
General Contractors—Morrow & Beatty, Limited, Peterboro, Ont. 
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LYING has two 
mental phases. It 
appeals to the 
imagination of 
young Americans as the 
great adventure in this 
war. It appeals to the 
imagination of all Amer- 
icans as the one out- 
standing feature of war- 
fare in which American 
inventive, mechanical 
and scientific genius 
should be supreme. An 
American invented the 
heavier-than-air ma- 
chine. Itis, in a pioneer 
sense, the outcome of 
applied American brains. 
We did it first. Hence, 
as the great bulk of our 
people think, we should 
do it best and most. 

Every war discussion 
eventually gets round to 
the confident statement 
that this war will be won 
in the air, and the more 
confident prediction that 
we Americans will, in 
some miraculous way, 
send almost immediately 
a hundred thousand air- 
planes to the battle 
fronts, manned by dar- 
ing American youth, to 
devastate Germany and 
decimate the Germans. 
A hundred thousand is 
the usual figure—an im- 
pressive number surely. 
Further, this assertion of 
the overwhelming air 
strength we shall present 
is based, in the average 
mind, on the assumption 
that an airplane is merely a construction of a few bits of wood, some wire, some cloth 
stretched on frames, and an engine—a simple contrivance that we Americans can easily 
produce, as we produce dollar watches or mowing machines, or any other mechanical 
contrivance. 

The purpose of this article, which is based on first-hand investigation of actual 
aircraft conditions as related to our part in the war, is to present to the American people 
an accurate statement of just what progress we have made, are making and may be 
expected to make in aircraft production, so far as that is allowable in a military sense; 
and to explain exactly what our air program entails and has entailed, both in mechanical 
and production difficulties and in mechanical and production accomplishments. The 
further purpose of it is to set at rest the yammerings about sending a hundred thousand 
airplanes to France in a year, and to assure the American people that the air program 
goes well, that it is working out in a way as thoroughly American as it is thoroughly 
comprehensive, satisfactory and remarkable, and that we are getting great results. 

The Wright Brothers invented the airplane, and others in this country worked out 
and developed airplanes of their own design. That phase of our aircraft development 
is not germane to this article. What we are now concerned about is the airplane as a 
war utility, not the airplane as an exhibition or experimental machine, with a view to 
ultimate commercial or utilitarian purposes. Therefore I shall begin with our air 
situation as to the Army on January 1, 1917, and shall omit any reference to or discussion 
of navy airplane work; for the greater share of our fighting air machines will be used 
by the Army. The Signal Corps had on December 1, 1917, twenty times the number 
of airplanes it had on January 1, 1917. 

_ The progress of the war in Europe had shown everybody the vast utility of airplanes 
in war, and the paramount necessity for them. But we were not preparing for war, 
as it happened, during the first two years and a half of it, and we took no comprehensive 
steps to remedy our deficiencies or to supply our army wants. We had an air program. 
We had tons of reports on the necessity for airplanes. We were fully alive to our 


a 


BRITISH OFFICIAL PICTURE t 
Photograph of a Flying Camp From the Air. The Round Clumps of Trees are Markers Showing the Airmen 


Where to Land. Large Buildings Along the Road Near Lower Margin of Picture are Hangars, On the Wide 
Path in Front of the Hangars a Number of Airplanes May be Seen 


situation; but we did not 
build the planes. When 
war was declared the 
Army had a small num- 
ber of airplanes, and 
those were all of subsid- 


ha iary types. 
We had no battle 
planes. We had no 


bombing planes. We had 
no high-powered engines. 
We had no airplanes 
equipped with the nu- 
merous devices war had 
developed on the other 
side. We had one hun- 
dred and thirty-five 
airplanes, useful for 
training, and so on, but 
of no other value what- 
soever. Congress was 
quick to recognize the 
importance of this new 
branch of the service and 
promptly passed a law 
giving broad powers to 
the Signal Corps and ap- 
propriated $640,000,000 
for aircraft, personnel; 
equipment and expense 
of an air campaign. 
But we had no idea 
what to build. We had 
no standards to go by; 
we had no model planes; 
we had no drawings; we 
had no high-powered en- 
gines suitable for air- 
planes. We had nothing. 
We started on our war 
air program at zero. In- 
deed, we started at zero 
minus; for a good deal 
of the information and 
many of the plans we did 
have were useless for the 
purpose of war. The air program had been given to the Signal Corps of the Army under 
the rough classification of communications. The Signal Corps was then a small but 
efficient branch of our Army, but was not at all equipped, with either men or money, 


_to handle the situation. Still, that was arranged with promptness and efficiency. The 


men and the money were secured, the corps expanded and the work begun. 

Then came the problem of what to build. A study had been made of the various 
types in use in England, France and Germany. We knew what these had done. We 
knew, also, that these countries, great as their accomplishment had been, had not done 
enough; that it was up to the United States to do more, to achieve greater results, to 
get greater production; to combine in our planes all the features which had been 
successful in foreign planes; to eliminate those which had been merely experimental; to 
contrive for the production in this country of tools, materials and plans for our own 
machines; and, most of all, to standardize our machine. 

The American manufactures things. Our greatest success in manufacturing has 
come through our ability to produce great quantities at low cost; to build many by 
machinery instead of a few by hand. We knew that the French had many types of 
engines and airplanes, and that the English had many more. Types were various. Types 
were complicated. One concern made one sort of airplane. Another concern made 
another. The consequence was plainly apparent to the American business men who went 
into our aircraft war production. Multiplication of types simply meant multiplication 
of cost and decrease in efficiency. We could build airplanes. That was without question. 
Could we build many airplanes quickly, economically and effectively? 

Not if we built a dozen or two dozen sorts, instead of building one sort. 

We investigated many types of foreign airplanes and saw many sets of foreign 
drawings. We looked into foreign engines. We soon found that, working with foreign 
models and with foreign plans, we should not achieve the American maximum and 
scientific production. We could not go at this job in an English or a French way and 
get results. We must do it in the American way, and that meant we must prepare not 
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to produce a few airplanes 
of differing and possibly 
meritorious types, but 
that we must produce 
thousands of airplanes of 
one type; that we must 
make an American air- 
plane in the American 
way. It was a problem of 
standardization. Just 
that! 

Moreover, there was no 
economy and no speed in 
taking any foreign plane, 
or parts of one, and using 
with those parts!) Amer- 
ican parts; for they would 
not jibe. Notwithstand- 
ing the current impression 
that airplanes are easy to 
make, the fact is the air- 
plane is as complicated 
and as difficult a bit of 
mechanism as may be im- 
agined, and that it must 
coérdinate perfectly in 
every minute part or it is 
worthless. 

There were two main 
problems to be considered: 
The first was the engine; 
the second was the plane 
itself. The engine was 
very important, for the 
engine is the soul of the 
airplane. We had no high-power engines in this country 
suitable for airplanes, and had built none. We had hundred- 
horse-power machines, admirable for their purposes, and 
some of greater power; but the Germans had a Mercedes 
that developed two hundred and sixty horse power; and 
the English had a Rolls-Royce that developed practically 
asmuch; and the French had various efficient engines that 
made our hundred-horse-power machines look like junk. 
Our problem was to develop an engine that would out- 
power any engine used on the other side, and that could be 
made in quantities—not by hand, as most of the foreign 
engines are. There was no sense in building engines that 
would be equally as good as engines already in use. We 
must have a more powerful engine. We must surpass. 

Inquiries were made. The Rolls-Royce engine was 
conceded to be a very good engine—perhaps the best the 
English had, and, at any rate, the one they used most. So 

.English engineers, who made this engine, were sum- 
moned to this country and asked what they could do. 
They were offered the entire facilities of this country for 
building their engines here—money, factories, skilled help. 

They looked the situation over and said that, with every 
facility this country afforded, they could get their engine 
into production by February, 1918, and could promise two 
thousand engines the first year. This meant, of course, 
that if we depended on this engine we could build for 
service only two thousand high-powered planes in the year 
1918. And that was not a drop in the bucket! 


The Liberty Engine a Wonder 


HERE were other high-powered engines being made in 

this country, excellent engines—notably the Hispano- 
Suiza—in process of production here, but not yet in pro- 
duction at the quantity needed. Clearly, to get our 
required results we must build our own American engine, 
make it all here, combine in it all good features of other 
engines, but, as a whole, make a thoroughly American 
machine, as new and powerful as our engine makers could 
produce. We had our own mechanical genius and the 
results of the work of the English and the French—and the 
Germans, too, for we knew what the Germans had—to 
aid us; but the engine we must make must be ours, a new 
one, an American one, greater than any yet produced. 

The men in the production department of the aviation 
branch of our Army are men who are accustomed to doing 
big American things in a big American way. They are 
manufacturers and engineers. They knew that to get 
needed results a plan must be devised whereby engines 
could be built not by one shop or by two shops, but by all 
shops. They didn’t want a few hundred or a few thousand 
engines in a year. They wanted many thousands. It 
resolved itself into the American plan of manufacturing 
many instead of a few. 

That decided upon, there came a decision which, in the 
future, will be held as one of the vital decisions of this war, 
so far as we are concerned—a turning point. It was decided 
to make one engine, a new engine, in a new way; not new 
as to principle or working, but new as to method of design. 
Ordinarily in a contingency of this sort the leading engine 
makers of the country would have been called in and each 
instructed to make drawings for an engine such as was 
required. This, of course, would have put each engine 
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maker on his mettle, and he would have set out not only 
to make a good engine but to make an engine that should 
combine in it all the new ideas he had in mind. In other 
words, he would have done his share of inventing, with the 
hope of surpassing his competitors; or his share of putting 
in the new wrinkles and ideas or pet theories he had. 

Instead of that it was determined to make one design, 
not twenty, and combine in that all good features. Then, 
this engine being a success, every engine maker in the 
country with capable equipment could produce it, and we 
should get quantity as well as quality. 

Two of the best engineers of the country were called to 
Washington—and told what they were to do. All other 
engine makers were notified what was to be done. Every 
American facility was placed at the disposal of the design- 
ers. All military information was turned over to them; 
all data was collected about foreign engines—everything! 
The engine makers sent down their skilled draftsmen. 
Everybody coéperated. Sixteen machine shops, in various 
parts of the country, were set to making the parts as they 
were designed and as the drawings were completed. Two 
hundred draftsmen worked night and day. And in twenty- 
eight days from the time the engineers went at the job the 
new engine was completed in its initial stage—the Liberty 
engine. 

The first Liberty engine was completed on the Fourth of 
July. It was not the Liberty engine of to-day, but it was a 
Liberty engine, just the same; and that first one is now 
ready to be sent to the National Museum, and will be there 
eventually. Then came tests of every conceivable sort; 
for an aircraft engine must work not on a fixed base, not as 
an automobile engine works, but must work without skip 
or jar when it is upside down, sidewise, edgewise, whirling 
round—in any position. Eleven Liberty engines were 
made by hand, each with changes the tests had indicated— 
improvements and simplifications. Meantime the making 
of tools to construct the various parts was being pushed. 

The problems were many. Lightness was required. The 
ordinary automobile engine, familiar to most Americans, 
weighs approximately about ten pounds for each horse 
power produced by that engine. The Liberty engine 
weighs two pounds for each horse power produced. The 
ordinary automobile engine does not run wide open, at full 
speed, more than ten to fifteen per cent of its life. The 
Liberty engine must run at full speed, wide open, all the 
time. There are very few automobile engines that would 
stand to run wide open for an hour, even on a smooth 
track. The Liberty engine runs wide open for hours. 

Thus came the Liberty engine. It was no inventing job. 
It was a combination of all proved things. It was built to 
be standardized. It was designed so that any or all of its 
parts may be made by any and all shops where there is 
equipment. It was designed so that it may be assembled 
anywhere. It was made so that each part of one engine is 
interchangeable with each similar part of any other engine. 
It was designed so that there shall be a minimum of waste 
and of supplies needed, with a maximum of efficiency. And 
it is a whale of a success! 

Further, it is in production. It is being made. The first 
Liberty engine of the completed and finished type made 
from tools, was shipped from the Packard Company, 
in Detroit, on Thanksgiving Day, 1917, wrapped in an 
American flag. Several other concerns are making them. 
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Soon the production will 
be up to amazing figures. 


solved. 

Imay not tell here what 
horse power it develops, 
but I may say that it does 
more than its most san- 
guine supporters ever 
hoped it would. More- 
over, itisabsolutely stand- 
ardized. One or twenty 
shops can make the cyl- 
inders. One or twenty 
shops can make every 
other part of it. Any as- 
sembling plant can put it 
together. It will work. It 
does work. And, best of 
all, it is now being pro- 
duced in large numbers. 
It is past the experimental 
stage. It is being made 
just as we make automo- 
bile engines, or any other 
engines—with as little dif- 
ficulty and with as great 
efficiency. 

I saw a completed 
Liberty engine standing 
beside a latest type Rolls- 
Royce engine—the best 
of America contrasted 
with the best of England. 
I am not an engineer, or 
skilled in machines or mechanics, but even my unaccus- 
tomed eye could see the superiority. The Rolls-Royee— 
no doubt a great machine—is complicated, full of tubes 
and springs and various apparatus, while the Liberty looks 
as simple and powerful and staunch and noncomplicated 
as the Washington Monument. 

The Liberty engine is in production—working. I saw an 
American battle plane, made in this country, equipped 
with a Liberty engine that had come through in the ordi- 
nary course of shop production, go up on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 15, 1917, carrying two men and all equipment. That 
great engine lifted the great plane with a whirring and pop- 
ping that sounded like a battery of artillery in action, and 
shot it up ten thousand feet in the air like a flash of light. 
There wasn’t a skip or a jar. It did what it was supposed 
to do, and more. And by the time this is in print, or soon 
thereafter, we shall be producing in quantity, with capacity 
for expansion to greater numbers as the occasion arises. 


A War of Toolmakers 


E OFTEN refer to this war as a war of money, or a 

war of wealth, or a war of machines. It is more than 
that: It is a war of toolmakers. Every separate part of a 
Liberty engine and of any other instrument of war must 
have its separate tool. The efficiency of a country at war 
primarily depends on the efficiency of its toolmakers. Thus, 
it is plain that the greatest economy of production comes 
when all producers can work with the same tools. That 
is what has been accomplished with the Liberty engine and 
what will be accomplished in other ways. We have stand- 
ardized this engine. 

Further, as its design is identical for every maker the 
individual makers can by consultation develop it identi- 
cally—that is, if one maker detects a ‘‘bug’’ he can inform 
all other makers, and does; and that bug is eradicated. 
Tools are interchangeable. One toolmaker can make tools 
for all engine makers. There are more than two thousand 
separate parts in each Liberty engine, and there would be 
six thousand parts if we were making three types of engines, 
or sixty thousand if we were making thirty types, as some 
countries are. 

Consider that economy. We must send these engines to 
France, to Belgium, to other places three or four thousand 
miles away from their point of production. We must 
maintain supply depots for all parts of the engines. If we 
were making three types of engine we should be compelled 
to transport to France, say, and maintain there, exactly 
three times as many parts, in individual number, as we 
shall with but one type of engine. A French central engine- 
supply station, because of the numerous types of engines 
used in French machines, must keep constantly in stock 
two hundred and fifty thousand separate parts. With our 
one type we reduce that necessity in the exact proportion 
that our one type bears to the total French types. More- 
over, if one of our engines is partially wrecked, the un- 
wrecked parts are perfectly adjustable to any other engine. 

So much for the Liberty engine, which is of the twelve- 
cylinder type and, as I have said, a success—a whale of a 
success! The magnitude of this achievement is a fit subject 
for admiration by the American people. To recapitulate: 
We had no high-powered engine of ths type on April 


sixth, when war was declared. We had nothing to go by 
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except some foreign developments. We had never made 

-one. We had no tools to make one—that is, not the special 
tools required. We made it. We completed the first engine 
in twenty-eight days. We made ten advances on it, eleven 
models in all. Then we went into production; and on 
Thanksgiving Day the first Liberty engine was shipped, to 
be put in an American battle plane. And we are still 
working at it. 

The Liberty engine of the end of 1918 will be far supe- 
rior to the Liberty engine of 1917, will cost less to make— 
because of its standardization—and will have more power; 
and I trust the censor will allow me to say that the Liberty 
engine of the end of 1917 was, in my nontechnical judgment, 
far superior to any other engine used for air purposes at 
that time. 

Running parallel with the problem of the engine came 
the problem of the plane itself. What sort of planes should 
we build? What models should we use? Where should we 
go for design—to France, to England, to Italy, to Germany, 
or to all of these countries? Now, mark you, when this war 
was declared we in America had not built for our war use a 
battle plane of any sort. We had done no development, 
except theoretically, for Army purposes. It may be that 
private manufacturers had built battle planes for foreign 
use and under foreign contract—I am not informed on 
that; but as an American Army development we had none. 
The whole field was before our Aircraft Board and the 
Signal Corps. We had plans and reports without number, 
but we had no practical experience, speaking in an Army 
sense. 

Airplane needs for war purposes may be divided thus, as 
experience has shown: First, training machines; second, 
advanced training machines; third, battle planes; and 
fourth, heavy bombing planes. There is another type, a 
German type, known 
as the pursuit plane; 
but as this is a purely 
defensivemachine, and 
as we do not expect to 
take the defensive in 
this air war, we did not 
consider those. The 
pursuit type of ma- 
chine is not a competi- 
tor in speed, but gets 
its efficiency by its div- 
ing capabilities. We 
are building none of 
these. 

The training ma- 
chines, for the purpose 
of aviators, are low- 
powered machines— 
that is, the engines are 
of from one hundred to 
one hundred and 
twenty-five horse: 
power; the machines 
are smaller than the 
battle planes and more 
agile—especially the 
advanced training 
types. The men learn 

.on these. These ma- 
chines do not use Lib- 
erty engines. At pres- 
ent a four and an eight 
cylinder engineis being 
installedinthem,which 
answers every require- 
ment. 


Difficulties 


oe battle planes, as 
we make them, com- 
bine three functions— 
reconnaissance, com- 
bat and day bombing. 
The heavy bombing 
machines are bigger 
than the battle planes, 
heavier, carry agreater 
load and fly slower. 
They are not battle 
planes, but are for use 
in flying over the en- 
emy’s positions after 
dark and dropping ex- 
plosives on them. 

We had plans of 
many foreignmachines 
and there are a great 
number of types. We 
brought over from the 
other side the best they 
had; but experience * 
over there showed that 
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a design which was good one day would not be good on 
another. Things change rapidly in flying; conditions and 
requirements shift; and models are shifted accordingly. 
Expert flyers and builders came to this country from France, 
England and Italy, bringing their planes. 

If we had decided to build a certain type of French 
plane, say, that would have been easy, for it would have 
required only the duplication of it. But when it came to 
using our Liberty engine in a foreign type the problem of 
adaptability intervened—that is, the French plane was 
adjusted to the particular French engine which moved it. 
It was no more fitted to our engine than it was fitted for 
steam propulsion. Every balance was wrong, every angle, 
every engineering problem. Hence our concern was to 
select or combine a type, or types, and make a plane that 
would be suited to our engine. 

Moreover, nothing that exists becomes obsolete so quickly 
as an air program. For example, when the Germans ap- 
peared flying over at the last battle of Verdun at an alti- 
tude of twenty thousand feet, that changed all the air 
programs there were. We had to modify the foreign planes 
to meet our requirements, to distribute our particular 
balances, to carry our own sort of loads. 

This went into all types—the small, low-powered train- 
ing machines as well as the battle planes and the night 
bombers. We had a basis, but that was all, so far as our 
requirements and our manufacturing was concerned. Now 
there are twenty-seven hundred drawings required for a 
complete airplane, exclusive of the engine drawings. Each 
plane has three thousand parts. More than twenty-two 
thousand screws are used in each airplane. And so ‘on. 
What we had to do was not only to select our types but 
make our tools for these various parts, none of which 
existed or few of which existed. And, to keep abreast of 
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the changes, we also set six of the best airplane designers 
in the world at work on new plans for us—one in England, 
one in France, one in Italy and three at home. We told 
these men the sky was the limit and to give us the best 
that was in them. 

This decision of type opened new and perplexing prob- 
lems of supply and production that had to be met. The 
fact is, we were not.so well equipped to make airplanes as 
the general public had imagined, and as will be shown. 
First off, there was the question of production. Who 
should make the planes? Right there came a trying situa- 
tion, for there were various aircraft producers in this 
country, pioneers in a way, who demanded consideration; 
and pressing in with these were the men who thought any- 
body could make an airplane, their idea being based largely 
on the popular idea that an airplane is merely a few sticks, 
some cloth, and an engine. 


Production at a High Level 


HEY came from all sides. As a sample of the demands 

for contracts that were made I quote an inventory of 
a politically backed concern which felt fully capable of 
making a large number of Nieuport airplanes: Hydraulic 
dredge, two clamshell dredges, tug, eight dump scows, 
dipper dredge, boat with derrick, deck scow, water boat, 
motor boat, composite scow, rock drill, anchors, chains, 
buckets, stake boats, scrap, machine shop, dipper dredge, 
drill scow, seventy acres of land on a river. Fancy that 
for an airplane-factory equipment! 

It was decided that eventually we must get to the same 
standardized production in the planes that we were to get 
to in the engines; and there are at present three big factories 
in operation, as well as many smaller concerns. 
| This phase of the 
problems of the Army 
producers need not be 
gone into here. It is 
familiar to all who 
know Washington, and 
all who have been in 
Washington since this 
war began—the pres- 
sure of men for con- 
tracts, which is not 
only political but per- 
sonal, social and of 
every other nature. 
Presumably the board 
will have opportunity 
to explain its contracts 
as they have been 
made. The board had 
its troubles of the old 
familiar sort. 

As to the low- 
powered training and 
advanced training ma- 
chines, these are air- 
planes—up-to-date, of 
course, but merely air- 
planes none the less, 
albeit their construc- 
tion required the con- 
sideration of the major 
problems of supply, 
manufacture, develop- 
ment and production. 
The battle planes, be- 
ing the most elaborate, 
will be used as the type 
to demonstrate just 
what the Signal Corps 
has been up against in 
the perfecting of their 
plans and in the pro- 
duction of their ma- 
chines. It is sufficient 
tosay that the training 
and advanced training 
machines are in good 
production, that pro- 
duction is increasing 
rapidly, and that there 
will be shoals of them. 

First off, it may be 
well to dispose of the 
number we shall have. 
There have been many 
claims, statements, 
prophecies and exhor- 
tations, in the public 
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walls of the comparatively small room 
which, of all the echoing halls in Mrs. Twill- 
worthy Gunn’s Fifth Avenue palace, she had 
caused to be specially stage-set as an 
inner council chamber. She had be- 
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gun arraying this dramatic room many 
years ago, when first she went (in for 
public life; and to-night both her 
career and her setting were in full 
bloom, for was not the council of the 
Desperate Ten meeting round the 
great Spanish table, dimly lighted by 
guttering candles in silver sconces? 
Indeed it was. Count them—ten. 
Long and short haired, eyes intently 
blazing, they sat knuckle to chin as 
one brain or another contributed to 
a plan that was to make a little more 
trouble for an already overoccupied 
United States Government. Ex- 
pressed in terms of color they might 
have been called the pinkest of our 
Reds. 

Vidoff, the Ghetto intellectual, sat 
perfectly rigid, disdaining the lock of 
hair that straggled over his pallid 
brow, interfering with his eyesight; 
two ladies of uncertain age but defi- 
nitely modish apparel nodded to Mrs. 
Gunn’s every “Yes’’ and shook to 
her every “No’’; two press agents 
whom Mrs. Gunn had created, male 
and female, concealed a mental 
anzemia under an excessive ardor; 
Beth Quaile, the somewhat vampirish 
damosel who went in for Rosetti 
effects and had once threatened to 
blow up the City Hall, made faces 
expressive of inflexible resolve; Sher- 
litt Shannon, who stroked his square- 
cut beard, offered his ready smirk; 
every object in the room, animate or 
still, seemed contributory to the might 
and reason of that giver of all good 
things, Mrs. Twillworthy Gunn, who, 
wearing only a few diamonds and a 
ninety-dollar shirt waist out of respect 
to the democracy of the occasion, sat 
tall and painted like a Chinese god- 
dess, bossing the assemblage with her 
tired old eyes. 

At the tenth place little Pauline 
Rance gave both her pretty eyes to 
the ninth conspirator, the blond, 
splendid Englishman who, dinner- 
jacketed and perfectly poised behind 
his flashing words, stood leaning up- 
on one aristocratic hand as with the 
other he gestured rather stiffly. 
Cyril Freyne, of the almost too lordly 
name, was a living thrill to the girl, 
who had decided rather recently that her life should be 
devoted to danger and sacrifice. A miracle had brought 
her out of a pleasure-seeking obscurity into this circle of 
great minds. She felt unworthy and so young. She was 
actually twenty, but she looked eighteen; and though she 
had tried to do her bright hair into such severely tragic 
lines as would become a martyr-elect she had no way of 
arranging her little nose, which was frivolous. Joan of Are 
could not have worn that nose. Neither could a Pank- 
hurst. And while her eyes were starry with a high resolve 
and glory played about her like a pretty nimbus that nose 
seemed always to say, ‘‘Oh, come on, Pauline!”’ 

“Last week’s suffrage victory in New York,’ the Oxford 
accent was going suavely on, ‘‘was a great triumph for the 
Cause, so far as it went—and no farther. Such of us as 
have the vision to see things as they are—and that rare 
gift belongs to our generous hostess to-night Hy 

“Hear! Hear!’’ came Shannon’s enraptured note, after 
he had looked toward his generous hostess for approval. 

os such as have that vision, I say know that a half- 
won battle is as good as lost. What of the faint-hearted 
sisterhood, those conservative suffragists who are urging 
you to declare a truce and work for the Government until 
the European war is won? Hordes of placid women—and 
I am free to admit that the majority are on the side against 
us—are willing to let this war beg the question as it has 
begged it too long in France and my own England. This 
shilly-shally point of view, I regret to say, is encouraged 
by your President. He tells the women with ideals and 
vision far beyond his own war-mad thoughts to go home 


How Wonderfully This Englishman Saw Things, Thought Little Pauline Rance. 
Hew Like a Galahad He Stood There 


and knit sweaters for soldiers. Knit sweaters! They have 
knit sweaters too long at the behest of demagogues.”’ 

Sherlitt Shannon again looked to Mrs. Gunn for ap- 
proval ere he brought his soft hands together in applause. 
How wonderfully this Englishman saw things, thought 
little Pauline Rance. How like a Galahad he stood there, 
his eyes a crystal gray, his complexion fair as a girl’s. 
There was something soldierly about him, too—a soldier 
of peace! d 

“«. . Labhor Prussianism, but I do not hate it. Hate 
is not a constructive emotion. We must not forget that 
love is stronger than death, stronger than the blood lust 
which, thanks to the selfish ambition of many governments, 
temporarily dominates the earth. I want the women 
of America to learn to love their sisters in Berlin as well as 
in London. And with love giving strength to your hatred 
I want you to carry the fight so strongly against the White 
House that your Chief Executive may have no rest.” 

Pauline realized that the logic was a bit complicated, 
but she followed it as rapturously as a child might follow 
the flight of an archangel. This quiet, unexcitable master 
of English was conducting his rhapsody from movement 
to movement, never losing control of his theme. 

air and the women of America will learn the tragic 
lesson. For whose benefit is this war being carried on?” 

There fell a pause. Vidoff stirred restlessly, his counte- 
nance revealing the impatience that one professional enter- 
tainer always feels when another has the floor. It was 
evident that this Englishman, a comparative newcomer, 
was gathering them all too well under his persuasive will. 
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“De var iss being runned for de benefit off de mu- 
nition makers,” boomed Vidoff, shaking his mane. 

“Well said, comrade!’’ The courteous English- 
man smiled a handsome smile. “If your President 
were frightened into granting a com- 
plete franchise to your women do you 
think thousands of women would per- 
mit themselves to be employed mak- 
ing explosives with which to blow 
humanity to bits? No, comrades, the 
fight we have sworn to carry up to 
the throne—the throne of your auto- 
cratic President—involves a principle 
deeper than war, a principle that 
touches the roots of life itself, a prin- 
ciple # 

“Hear! Hear!’ broke in Shannon, 
this time without asking permission. 
He had scrambled to his feet, waving 
his hands, spluttering approval. Paul- 
ine was irritated that he should have 
interrupted the crystal fountain of 
truth. Her frivolous nose was admir- 
ing the perfection of Mr. Freyne’s tiny 
waxed mustache. 

“Let the Cossacks of Washington 
ride down defenseless women at the 
White House gate,’ Shannon was 
piping in his high voice. ‘How dare 
the President prate of Belgium? What 
in Belgium is worse. than a 

“Stories of Belgium are grossly 
exaggerated by British war propa- 
gandists,’’ Cyril Freyne smoothly 
assured the Ten. 

By the act of rising Mrs. Gunn 
silenced the noise, for they were all 
barking at once like a pack of little 
dogs round a treed cat. She had to 
speak but once, using the boxed-in 
arrogant drawl with which she had di- 
verted many sane and serious women 
in the days of her earlier effort. 

“Order!’’ she commanded dis- 
tinctly. She turned upon the English- 
man the pleased proprietorial eye of 
one who has found a new trinket with 
which to trim the mantle of her fame. 
“Mr. Freyne has outlined our—pur- 
poses—so well that I need add noth- 
ing to what he has said. It is very 
gratifying to me to feel that we have 
acquired new blood at a time when 
we need it most. Mr. Freyne has a 
higher courage than mere patriotism. 
He has come to show us the light and 
to strengthen ourarm. Er i 

She put her hand delicately to her 
throat. A man in the ornate Gunn 
livery stood at her elbow with a glass 
of water on a silver tray. She sipped 
fastidiously before resuming: 

“T am proud to announce that the arrest of White 
House pickets has considerably increased in the last fort- 
night. We take this as a wholesome indication. Now our 
fighting headquarters at Washington have written me this 
week calling for volunteers from the Ten to carry on the 
bolder and more—ruthless—campaign which Mr. Freyne 
has been so good as to arrange for us.” 

A smile toward the ninth place, where the Englishman 
blushed slightly and bowed. 

“During recent picketing experiences we have been 
annoyed by a tendency on the part of the mob to meet 
our banner carriers as they leave headquarters and tear 
down our slogans almost before they are displayed. They 
permit us to carry the old-fashioned Votes-for-Women 
flag; but if anything is shown of a more—radical—nature 
it is pounced upon and torn away.”’ 

“Can’t it be concealed under the skirt until needed?” 
inquired one of the three shirt-waisted ladies. 

“That has been tried with some success,” replied Mrs. 
Gunn, eying the questioner with cold superiority. *‘But 
the device is clumsy and rather inaccessible. Thanks to 
Mr. Freyne’s ingenuity we have now at our command a 
novel form of banner which I think will serve the purpose.” 

Another grateful blush from Mr. Freyne. Mrs. Gunn 
pressed a button under the table. The liveried man again 
appeared at her elbow. 

“Winter, the package!’’ commanded the great lady 
scarcely turning. In an instant the magenta broadcloth 
legs were hurrying nimbly back and the yellow waistcoat 
bent over a roll of dull-blue cloth. 
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“On the outside, you see, it’s made of blue serge,” 
explained Mrs. Gunn, rising and unrolling the cloth. 
“Though it is triangular in shape it has been cut in such a 
way as to give, on the outside, the appearance of a walking 
skirt. It is fastened like this.”’ 

Temporarily Mrs. Gunn lent her sacred person to the 
use of the skirt model as she snapped the upper seam of the 
triangular garment to her waistband and, stepping back a 
pace, showed herself in this modest if somewhat eccentric 
overskirt. 

“When the time comes to show our banner,” now said 
Mrs. Gunn, “‘the garment can be unsnapped with two 
motions—one, two—like this.’’ ; 

Deftly she ripped the apronlike thing loose from its 
moorings and in another moment was holding the triangle 
under her chin so that the sinister nature of its gaudy satin 
lining stood plainly before the beholders. 

It was a yellow and black, most insultingly worded White 
House picket’s banner, so distinctly lettered that he who 
ran after it could read: “‘Deluded foreigners, why do you 
come to America in quest of liberty? The slave driver of 
the White House is making of womanhood a mockery 
more sickening than Belgium!”’ 

“How perfectly splendid!’’ It was the gushing voice of 
Beth Quaile which greeted this black-lettered philippic. 
“Tt’s epic—wonderful! Who could have thought of it?’”’ 

“The words are Mr. Freyne’s,’’ acknowledged Mrs. 
Gunn. 

“Ts there nothing Mr. Freyne can’t do?”’ chimed Miss 
Quaile. Pauline thought her rather too familiar with the 
unsurpassed genius. 

“Rather a decent bit of ladies’ tailoring, don’t you 
think?” smiled the Englishman, using a lighter tone, 
which to Pauline seemed unworthy of him. 

“Tt’s so designed,’’ went on Mrs. Gunn, “‘that it can be 
hoisted to the cross bar at the top of the standard by means 
of a guy rope which is to be attached to the back just 
before the skirt is removed.” 

“Tt will be raised by a special guard of honor —— 
began Shannon, but was promptly cut off by a look from 
Mrs. Gunn. Evidently he had been stealing her lines. 

“We have reserved this occasion for next Wednesday 
noon, when the members of the Siamese High Commission 
are expected to have luncheon at the White House.” 

There was a hush, during which Mrs. Gunn handed the 
banner over to the ever-ready footman. 

“Our fighting council has just wired me a request that 
one of our Ten be chosen to carry the banner,” she said at 
last. “The honor will be a conspicuous one as well as 
dangerous.” 

Another pause, during which all the ladies present 
shuffled uneasily. There flamed to Pauline’s vision a pic- 
ture of all the 
charred and tor- 
tured martyrswho 
had gone before. 
The air was 
charged with 
doom and with 
glory. 

“And I have 
decided to choose 
one who will add 
a peculiar touch 
of appeal to the 
sacrifice ad 

Atthatmoment 
the distinguished 
footman tiptoed 
silkily in, round- 
ing the table with 
stealthy tread as 
he approached 
Pauline’s place. 
Mrs. Gunn 
paused, annoyed, 
as she always was 
when her flow of 
speech was inter- 
rupted. 

“Mr. Cleary 
ealling for you, 
miss,” whispered 
the servant at 
Pauline’s shoulder. 

How outra- 
geous! Of course 
Bob must choose 
this time to come 
charging in like a 
wild steer into a 
jeweler’s window. 

“Tell him I’ll 
be down pres- 
ently,” breathed 
Pauline, her ear 
still intent upon 
the next, the fatal 


” 


words which were about to drop from Mrs. Gunn’s ex- 
pensive lips. 

Out on Fifth Avenue, Bob Cleary had sat for long and 
longer in an electrically lighted cab before he had made his 
impatient resolve to charge the palace. He read an evening 
paper to a rag, debating how best to tell Pauline to come 
home. That afternoon, too busy to see him, she had 
graciously permitted him to call for her at ten. And here 
it was half past twelve, the lights still glowing myste- 
riously in a window on the second-floor front, where the 
fool conference was evidently being held. Cleary lighted 
another cigarette and gazed banefully at that broad square 
of radiance above Mrs. Gunn’s haughty facade. He was 
tempted to borrow'a monkey wrench from the chauffeur 
and hurl it through that insolent pane of glass just as he 
had once heard Mrs. Gunn advise a thousand hoarse mili- 
tants to treat the windows of the Senate Office Building. 

Cleary, who had no great gift of speech, said something 
terse which he had learned in an earlier day, when he had 
driven a team of mules ahead of a sand wagon in Illinois. 
A strongly built, seamy man of thirty-seven, he showed 
to-night the strain to which his brain and nerve had been 
put. War had made of Cleary the busiest man that ever 
earned a dollar a year; for out of a prosperous automotive 
engineer, designing power with which to draw Midas up 
steep hills, he had become overnight’a Government expert 
in standardized aviation motors. Yesterday had closed for 
him an almost sleepless ten days—ten days in which a half 
dozen heads as hard as his own had come together over 
piles upon piles of blue prints until a knot had been un- 
knotted and a theoretical principle had become a workable 
fact. For hours they had been locked together like jurors, 
reaching out at intervals for sandwiches and coffee. Those 
days had imparted none of the fury of battle—rather the 
self-effacing endurance that a general must show when 
he knows’ that upon his own cold brain depends the fate 
of. much warm blood. 

Cleary had been too busy to come up to New York to 
vote, too busy even to remember that it was election day. 
He had glanced at a Washington paper after an all-night 
session and had remarked with elation that New York had 
gone big for suffrage. He knew how happy it would make 
the Widow Cleary back in Illinois, and he had sent her a 
telegram before snatching two hours of sleep from a stingy 
Morpheus. 

So to-night, idle at last and worn out, he endured the 
bleak comfort. of «studying Mrs. Gunn’s architectural 
taste—from the outside. That window of mystery, dully 
glowering upstairs, especially offended his jaded nerves. 
It was wide as a show window and the little light it yielded 
to the world was shrouded in fine-spun lace, tucked silk 
and elaborately fringed shades. The place was scrofulous 


** That’s Exactly What I Wanted You to Say,’’ Outspoke the Man at the Desk. 
“‘You're Talking to the Secret Service, Miss Rance”’ 


with stony ornamentation. Cleary, who was no artist, 
made a bet with himself that the place would be twice as 
beautiful if it were half as ornamental. In his busy 
mathematical brain he began figuring out how much Mrs. 
Gunn would have saved herself on the half-as-much basis. 

At last he swore again, softly this time; then he got 
down from the cab and walked over to the great door- 
way. At his pressure upon the button a silver bell rang 
out its polite alarm somewhere beyond the labyrinth 
of wrought-iron grille work. Bowed in by one silver- 
buttoned ambassador he confided to another that he was 
calling for Miss Rance. He sat dwarfed beneath the 
gigantic violence of a Gobelin tapestry until the silken 
envoy, appearing mysteriously again, repeated the mes- 
sage over his large smooth chin: 

““Miss Rance says, sir, she’ll be down presently.”’ 

Consulting his watch the engineer reflected that ‘‘pres- 
ently” imparted the masterly vagueness of a Prussian 
treaty. 

“Will you wait, sir?” 

“T’ll be out in the car.” 

The ambassador bowed. Members of his gaudy staff, 
ambushed behind marble pillars and waving palms, bowed 
also. The man at the door bowed and hastened forward to 
open more metallic doors than ever guarded a safe-deposit 
vault. 


At last she did come down. He saw her distinctly 
running the gantlet of the iron doors, her neat small 
figure snugly swaddled in a yellowish cloak, her eyes 
beaming eagerly up at a tall man in an otter-collared over- 
coat. Cleary, being human, resented the approach of this 
interloper. Cleary wanted a real talk with Pauline. They 
had been so much apart these months since war had been 
declared that her promise to marry him in the spring 
seemed at times utterly obliterated, like the fine sweet note 
of a violin drowned in the shocking babel of steel construc- 
tion. 

“Oh, Bob!” 

She came eagerly toward him and her pleading blue eyes 
seemed to say, ‘“‘Please don’t scold me!’’ Her cheeks Were 
aglow with excitement. The handsome stranger stood at 
attention in a pose that was alertly military. 

*‘T was just going to turn you over to the secret service,” 
grinned Cleary forgivingly as he took her hand. 

“This is Mr. Freyne,” explained she, turning admiringly 
toward the man with the furry neck piece. 

““How are you?”’ The engineer gave a forthright palm 
to the Englishman’s firm grasp. 

“T told Mr. Freyne you’d give him a lift as far as the 
Ritz.”’ Her eyes still held that apologetic look, her cheeks 
were still flaming. What in the world had happened? 

‘Sure thing! 
We're going right 
by therie.’” 
Cleary’s tone was 
as cordial as his 
words. 

“Thanks aw- 
fully!” protested 
Freyne. “Don’t 
let me be a nui- 
sance.”’ 

“No trouble at 
alee 

Upon the word 
Cleary laid hold 
of Freyne and 
helped him to a 
seat beside Pau- 
line as he took for 
himself the ex- 
tra perch and 
slammed the door 
upon the party. 
The car had no 
sooner turned its 
face down Fifth 
Avenue than the 
girl became vocal 
with echoes of the 
secret meeting. 

**She’s wonder- 
ful!” cried Pau- 
line ecstatically, 
referring of course 
to Mrs. Gunn. 
“What a fighting 
spirit!” 

“‘Nothing is 
won without it,” 
replied Freyne; 
and as Cleary saw 
him dimlythrough 
the interior of the 
cab he thought he 
did not look like 
one who lost easily. 
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“She'll never be silenced by catchwords or half meas- 
ures,” continued the girl in that same inspirational tone. 

“Great Scott!’”? blurted Cleary. “‘By the way you talk 
you’d think suffrage had been lost instead of won. Has 
this Mrs. Gunn got a personal grouch against the Govern- 
ment?” 

“That’s an amusing word you Americans have— 
‘grouch,’”’ rippled the Oxford accent. ‘‘And I might say 
that Mrs. Gunn has just that against the Government.” 

“I suppose she’s mad because the battle’s over and she 
won’t get her picture in the papers any more.” 

“The battle,” said the Englishman very distinctly, 
“is just begun.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Tf your women can’t prove their equality now it will 
never be recognized.” 

“They can prove it by sewing shirts for soldiers,” 
growled the engineer. ‘‘ Before the war is over we’ll have 
a dozen million shirts to sew. The best suffragists in the 
country recognize the fact and they’re doing all their talk- 
ing with the sewing machine.” 

“Tory sentimentality, my dear sir,’ came the slightly 
arrogant voice out of the dimness. “The sort that has dis- 
gusted me with the British. Woman is required to idealize 
man’s brutality with labor, much as the Sioux chief 
requires his squaw to sharpen the tomahawk with which he 
scalps his victims. Your President, I regret to say, is far 
more medieval than the Kaiser.” 

“‘T want to tell you two things: In the first place Sioux 
chiefs don’t use tomahawks; in the second place I’ll thank 
you to keep the President’s name out of this,’’ growled 
Cleary. 

“You have a splendid country here,”’ came the English- 
man’s peace offering at last. 

“The Kaiser thinks so, too.’’ Cleary sensed the savage 
charm that comes to one who indulges himself in the luxury 
of being rude to an abominable guest. ‘‘He thinks it’s so 
splendid that he’s got to have it to play with. 

And that’s just why we’re at war.” 

“Possibly we disagree on terms.” 

The car drew up before the glass-hooded 
entrance of the hotel and Freyne smiled for- 
givingly, extending one of his 
strong-fingered hands. 

“Terms and other things,” 
grinned the engineer, savagely 
returning the handshake. 

The ceiling light flashed on 
in the interior of the cab, and 
Cleary caught in that illumina- 
tion the round admiring 
eyes which Pauline Rance 
was turning upon the blond 
stranger whose sentiments 
belied his military figure. 
Freyne stood at the curb 
and raised his hat punc- 
tiliously, straight from the 
elbow. 

“T hope you know how 
we appreciate what you’ve 
done—what you’re going 
to do!” chirped Pauline, 
spellbound before the crys- 
tal directness of his gaze. 

‘“My heart and soul are 
in your success,” he assured 
her solemnly. “If I can 
help Mrs. Gunn to put her 
program through I shall feel 
we've all worked together 
for a common cause.” 

“What's the common 
cause?”’ sniffed Cleary im- 
politely. 

“Perhaps we shall have 
a better chance to discuss 
that,’”’ he cooed softly and 
bowed himself away. 

The top light went out 
and the car proceeded 
downtown. Cleary had a 
great deal tosay to Pauline, 
but was baffled by his nat- 
ural clumsiness. He ought, 
of course, to apologize. He 
realized that Pauline’s un- 
bridled rush into Mrs. 
Gunn’s cult of violence was 
merely a phase. The new 
convert is usually the fa- 
natic. Pauline had been 
bred in ladies’ finishing 
schools and week-end par- 


’ 


down—was it a wonder that pretty head was completely 
unbalanced for the time? But what sort of a trap was she 
charging into now? He had always admired her for having 
opinions. Opinions had been mother’s milk to him. Cleary 
wished Pauline would let him tell her about his mother. 

She drew her hand away as he groped for it across the 
seat. ‘“‘Mad?” he asked gruffly. 

“Sort of,’’ she admitted with a momentary return to her 


former self. Then: ‘‘Can’t you listen to anyone’s opinions | 


besides your own?” 

‘In times like these,’’ he reminded her gently, ‘“‘there 
are opinions that get people shot at sunrise.” 

“You’re becoming Prussianized!’’ She spoke sharply. 
“Constant association with all those militarists at Wash- 
ington ad 

““By the way,’’ he broke in, having just thought of 
something, ‘‘that Englishman of yours is a pretty fine- 
looking party. What is he? A slacker?” 

“You can’t condemn him with a stock phrase.” 

“He'd certainly look grand in a uniform. Straight as a 
ramrod. Fit as a fiddle.” 

“He has the higher bravery,”’ she informed him in Mrs. 
Gunn’s best didactic key. 

“‘For instance?”’ 

“Moral courage. I don’t suppose you realize the fear- 
lessness it requires for one man, strengthened by his con- 
victions, to express his opinions to a whole race of people 
who have gone mad like a pack of wolves.” 

“Bum zodlogy!”’ he grunted. ‘“‘ Wolves don’t go mad in 
packs. They go hungry, that’s all.” 

“Bob,” she insisted, taking a lapel of his coat and 
regarding him sadly, ‘“‘why can’t you learn a little toler- 
ation? I always thought you were for suffrage.” 

“T am,” he said. ‘So much so that I refuse to be 
bunked by any cheap substitutes. I’m not for Mrs. 
Gunn’s brand any more than I would be for Catharine 
de’ Medici’s. And that English slacker id 

““You’re unreasonable.” 

“My mother is a suffragist. 
She’s done more for the Cause 
in Illinois than most women 
out there—and do you know 
: what she wrote me last week? 

7 i ‘I’d be a pretty poor suffra- 
: gist if I didn’t think my 
. country was bigger than 

my vote.’” 
\ “Your mother would 

\ probably be with Mrs. 
x Gunn if she were here.”’ 

“Ts Mrs. Gunn knit- 
ting for soldiers and 

-* planninga campaign for 

) the new Liberty Loan?” 

' “No. Her interests 

are much deeper than 

that us 

“Then my old lady wouldn’t be with 

her,”’ replied Cleary. ‘“‘She’d be pretty 

prosy, I guess, according to Mrs. Gunn’s 

standard. You see, when dad died ma un- 

dertook the job of raising five husky boys 

and putting ’em through college. For years 

she bossed a big truck farm all by herself 

and at the same time got a reputation for 

being the best housekeeper in the county. 

She helped start a real-estate boom in Sa- 

lonica and when it came our way she cut the 

farm up into suburban lots. It was only 

when she began making good as a business 

woman that it occurred to her how much 

squarer a deal she’d get if she had a vote and 

a voice in the government. And when she found 

what she wanted she just went in and got it. 
That’s ma’s way.” 

They had now stopped before a small white- 
faced brick house in the upper thirties. 

“T’m sorry I’ve been beefing,’”’ he told her. 
“T’ve been on the job so long my nerves are like 
a tattered flag. I’m going back to the hotel and 
sleep a week.” 

“And when you wake up you'll feel better 
about Mrs. Gunn, won’t you?” 

“T guess not!” he broke out irritably, utterly 
baffled to see how little influence his point of 
view had onher. “‘ My advice is to drop her cold. 
She’sanut. She'll lead you from bad to worse.” 

They had walked together down to the Amer- 
ican basement entrance and he was fumbling 
with her latchkey when she turned upon him 
and said, “‘I didn’t think you could be such an 
obstructionist.” 

“That’s it! Damn me with along word. My 
Lord, Pauline, you seem to be perfectly spiffed 
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ties and tea dances and 
fashionable resorts so long, 
then had plunged ,into 
public life with her head 


He Realized That Pauline’s 
Unbridled Rush Into Mrs. 
Guan’s Cult of Violence Was 
Merely a Phase 


with pink ideas. The next thing you know 
you'll be down at Washington wigwagging a 
banner in front of the White House.” 

The door swung, open. 


January 19,1918 


“T don’t see anything disgraceful about making a sacri- 
fice for one’s principles.” 

“Do youmean tosay you’d actually go—actually join the 
martyr sisters—be grabbed as a public nuisance and a 

She leaned against the door jamb, her dimly outlined 
face white as the panel. 

“To-night Mrs. Gunn asked me to be a White House 
picket,” she said in a still small voice. 

“T knew it!’’ roared Cleary, bringing a closed fist 


against the palm of his hand. “I knew they’d get you! My ~ 


Lord, I saw it coming !”’ 

“‘Good night!’”’ She was already inside. 

“Pauline—listen to me a minute!” 

“Yes?” came her mocking echo from within. 

““Won’t you let me talk sense to you—once—before you 
make a perpetual little fool of yourself?” 

‘Perhaps,’ he thought he heard her say before she 
closed the white door and left him to swear his way back 
to the taxicab. 

I 

EXT afternoon Cleary met the incoming train from 

Chicago, and when he recognized the mayor of Salon- 
ica, Illinois, among the baggage-laden invaders he rushed 
rapturously forth and kissed that eminent executive on 
both plump cheeks. And this was not because Cleary was 
imbued with any French ideas of official osculation, but 
because the good mayor of Salonica was a lady and, more 
important still, his mother. She was short and comfortable 
in stature, with cheeks like peonies, and the humorous 
choleric eyes of the Celt. She was well dressed in the way 
that very busy ladies somewhat past middle age are often 
well dressed; individually her garments were fashionable, 
but they gave the effect of never having gotten acquainted 
with one another. Above her solid capable features she 
wore a coquettish bit of millinery with two red wings 
stretched as in flight. The milliner who sold it to her had 
told her the wings would ‘“‘lighten her face.’”’ Close locked 
under her double chin was a very high lace collar. Her 
veil she had evidently put on in a hurry as the train pulled 
into the station, for one large black polka dot covered the 
end of her nose and another her left eye, giving a false 
oddity to her wholesome face. A crescent-shaped pearl pin 


which she had used to fasten her collar in the back had — 


caught in her hair. Her feet were small and pretty; so 
were her hands, in one of which she carried a cavernous 
patent-leather hand bag, in the other an umbrella with 
three hard-glazed imitation cherries on the handle. 

“Land sakes, Buddy,” she began in her penetrating key, 
linking an arm under her son's big elbow, “‘it’s raining cats 
and dogs and you haven’t got on your overshoes. What's 
become of the pair I sent down to Washington?”’ 

“Look here, ma!”’ he grinned. “ Haven’t you got enough 
on your mind without bothering about my health?” 

“Health’s my specialty, Buddy,” she informed him. 
“After raising five of the worst boys in the world I got to 
know more than the doctor. That’s what elected me, I 
guess. If Salonica hadn't been the dirtiest little town in 
the Middle West and if the women folks hadn’t got good 
and sick of it there’d been a grafter in the City Hall to-day. 
I won out on the platform that most men don’t know how 


¥ 


to take care of themselves and that running a city is noth- 


ing more or less than wholesale housekeeping.” 

As they walked arm in arm across the broad floor 
Cleary informed her that he had seen Salonica written up in 
the newspapers as the very model of a scientifically con- 
ducted city. - 

“We're something of a jay town still, I guess,’’ she told 
him, trying not to look too pleased. “‘But we can show 
New York a thing or two about removing garbage without 
leaving the cans on the sidewalk half the day and waking 
everybody up at four.” 

As Mrs. Cleary hoisted her cherry-garlanded umbrella 
and they crossed the street toward dinner in a railroad hotel 
her son had a feeling of relief that the sanest woman he 
knew had thus opportunely come to give him some advice 
in the problem that was embittering his thoughts. He 
looked with humorous affection upon his mother’s small 
girlish feet, mincing their way over the puddles. She was 
such a domestic-minded person, and he marveled to think 
of the efficient justice with which she had administered the 
affairs of a growing city. 

After she had registered, overlooked her room and joined 
him below in the grill; after she had studied the menu card, 
spoken to the head waiter about the lavish use of white- 
flour bread and finally ordered large oysters and fried but- 
terfish, she gave again her maternal attention to Bob’s 
personal hygiene. 

“Aside from finding out about my overshoes,’”’ he man- 
aged to grin, ‘‘what other public matters brought you to 
New York all of a sudden?” 

“Something big, Buddy,’ she informed him, after 
telling the waiter he was fairly throwing butter away. 

“You’re not going to nominate a lady mayor for New 
York, are you?” he persisted in his lighter vein. F 

“God forbid! I’d hate to meet one of those Tamma- 
nettes after dark. It’s town pride with me, Buddy,” she 


slanted into her theme at last after finishing her oysters. 


isk 
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DECORATIONS Br M. OL. BLUMENTHAL 

spiritual faith in advertising, in touching 

and gripping men’s imaginations—the im- 

%, aging, visualizing, driving forces in men— 

5 that the Kaiser has, we should not be paying 

several hundred dollars a year apiece to 

hold back the imagination of the German 

about Germany, hem it in and coop it up so 

Pom that the rest of the world will be worth living in. 

The way for the world to beat Germany is for 

each nation of the Allies to advertise her own 

people as well as the Kaiser has advertised his. 
Then we will advertise in Germany. 


MAN who was reading his paper by the door in the 
barber shop yesterday heard his turn called out, 
threw his paper down, came up to the chair next 

mine, swung up his feet, settled down his head and said, 
“T see the Government has borrowed seventeen billion 

_ dollars this year—just for this year—to defend liberty.” 
The man who was putting a bib on me and counting on 
cutting my hair whistled softly. despise us in America, that you 
I said nothing. I began thinking. do not respect us, will not listen 
* Whom is the liberty for? Children. Some of them may 1° 4S, will not deal with us except 


7... ; as your inferiors in the material 
live long enough perhaps—may hope to get some of it. world. We will advertise to you 


al began figuring. : ; that we are materially fit to take the leadership What we are fighting the German people for is to 
Liberty comes high since Germany began. Reckoning over you in the modern material world. You get the German people to let us advertise in Germany. 
for children—for children three thousand miles away—the will not listen to any other advertisement from We propose to put before the Germans our advertise- 
‘right to be free costs $1400 apiece this year. Reckoning America. So here it is: aa ment of the kind of modern world we want and how 
for babies—and practically only children under three will WE CAN Wuip You Wir Our Guns we want to get it alongside their Kaiser’s modern 
collect on liberty—every baby in this country is having hia ister fitat advertizement. world—the one he is giving them now. On these two 
$5266 spent by our Government on his liberty this year. ‘ great advertisements of worlds—the Kaiser’s world 
It ought to make even a baby thoughtful to know it’s Second Advertisement : and our world side by side, day by day, before the 
costing somebody $5266 a year. WE CAN WHIP You WITH OvR SOULS eyes of the German people—civilization to-day 
When I came out of the barber shop I came plump on a We will advertise to you, by the way we 8 hangs by a thread. 
baby in its gocart rolling in the sun down Shop Row. “The carry on and the way we end this war, that we 
Government is spending $5266 a year on you—on your are spiritually, intellectually and politically fit sa The Way to Advertise 
liberty, just for this year!” I thought at it as I looked to take the precedence of you in the intellec- 
at its little hopeful vague round face. tual and political leadership of the world. S THERE any possible thing that America, 
Then I walked on. Third Advertisement: America’s Substitute for when she gazes at the Kaiser’s advertisement 
Liberty for a baby in America $100 a week! War—after this one is ended right. in Germany—the Kaiser’s huge billboard two 
Any baby. Of course the main difficulty we are going to hundred thousand square miles in extent—can do to 
About $15 a day. come up against when we Americans try to drive get her advertisement of a world to the German peo- 
Does the baby earn $15 a day? our advertising in through to the German people | plein, under, over or round the Kaiser’s advertisement? 
Who is paying $15 a day for the baby’s liberty? is that the Kaiser has got his advertising in first. What is there that America can do, and do now, to 
If the war lasts four years the liberty the baby has will In competing with the Kaiser we Americans $s arrest, hold and possess the imagination of the German 
cost America—for this particular four years—about will have to compete—so far as his local field is people, remove them forever from being a vast, stupid, 
$21,000. concerned—with the best advertising man on innocent threat to the world, and ‘establish peace? 
Is the baby going to pay back the $5266 a year? earth. No advertising anyone ever dreamed of The quickest way to get the attention of the German 
Is the baby’s liberty worth $5266 a year? is like the Kaiser’s. It is taking twenty nations people during this war is to propose a substitute for it. 
What will the liberty—all this liberty that is being held to whip the Germans because the Kaiser be- It is also the quickest way to get the attention of all 
on to so tightly for the baby—be like when he gets it? gins his advertising with the babies. the peoples, and to get all the peoples to act together and 
What will he do with it? Before their fathers and mothers have to act intelligently, hopefully and implacably against the 
Will he join the I. W. W., after we have spent, say, met, the educating of babies and the adver- German Government. 
$21,000 on his liberty? ~ tising of babies begin in Germany. The & I do not ask the reader in this one short chapter to be- 
_ Thisafternoon I came home through the Public Gardens, advertising of obedience in Germany begins 2D lieve that the invention of a substitute for war is possible. 
and near the pond and round the paths and benches I saw in the womb. It is idle to think of Wilhelm But supposing it were possible and that a good working 
babies everywhere and flocks of gocarts; every one of II as a splendid national decoration, a kind substitute for war had been invented and lay in our hands, 
them—every one in sight having that very hour sixty cents of royal image for the German people. most of us are agreed that the best, quickest and most 
an hour spent on him for his liberty, by our Government. In his own field he is the greatest pointed thing America could do 
Sixty cents an hour, asleep or awake! A cent a minute for nation engineer, the greatest attention with a good working substitute 
his liberty being handed out for him, asleep or awake, by engineer or statesman the world has for war would be to see that all 
the United States. Fifteen dollars to-day. known. All day, all night, all the years the nations in this war knew 
of their lives, the Kaiser touches the about it at once. 
The Three Advertisements imaginations of all his people. He The best thing the nations can 


do with a good working substi- 
tute for war when they know of 
it is to use it to stop this war. 


is the horizon of their news, the sky 
IFTEEN dollars more to-morrow. Fifteen dollars more line of their thoughts; and he has laid 
day after to-morrow—every day all the year. Whatis mines in the ground, deep underneath 


‘it all for? their lives. The tone he takes with Supposing that America had 
What are we doing it for? them instead of being her invention of a substitute for 
What is America driving at in doing it? theatrical is real. He war well in hand and believed in 
This article is to find out. has obsessed the im- it, what would be the best pos- 


sible way to advertise it to the 
other nations and to get them 
to adopt it? 


I want to put it down in plain black and white, ifIcan, agination of the Ger- 
what the liberty is for, and what it is like—at $15 a day. mans and jammed 
I am full of enthusiasm for spending the $15 a day for down his soul on them 


the liberty. as the lid of the The best way for 
But liberty for what? What right are American men, country. : aye (ee America to get her sub- 
women and children spending seventeen billion dollars a The Kaiser stands a it . Aye Kun} stitute for war adopted 
year to get? out to-day as the main y Oe ; i . by other nations would 
The right to advertise in Germany. fact that the world has * be to keep rather still 


%, about it, keep from the- 
orizing or moralizing 
about it, and try it out. 

Try it out where ev- 


_ That is what it amounts to. The war is over and liberty to face for the next 
1s secured and held down for all of us the moment we can hundred years because 
get certain facts about America and Americans over where _ he has believed in ad- 
the Germans can see them—the moment we touch the  vertising. 


imagination of the German people. If the people of the erybody is looking ! 
_ What shall we advertise in Germany? other nations, of the With Ships of News We Will Attack the Great Army of the Millions It should be intro- 
First Advertisement: American guns. [Advertisement great democracies, had of Fooled Men Slaving in the Weary Fields That Alone Make the duced in the one nation 
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nations are watching and studying, the nation the other 
nations are discouraged about the most, the nation in 
which everybody knows that a substitute for war would 
work the worst. 

Then we-will make it work. 

The way for America to get the most and the best adver- 
tising among the nations for a substitute for war just now 
would be to introduce it in Germany. 

If America will go ahead and set up her substitute for 
war in Germany and have it working, and working success- 
fully, in Germany before everybody’s eyes, 
side by side with war and while war is still 
going on, the adoption of America’s substitute 
for war by the other nations when the war 
stops will take care of itself. 

If we can stop a war like this one with it 
we can stop any war with it, and everybody 
will believe in it. The victory we all say we 
are fighting for—namely, something 
that will forever take the place of 
war—will have been won. 

And not only the war but the war 
after the war will have been won. The 
thing that makes us dread peace to- 
day more than death, the terror that 
hangs over us all now all day and all 
night—the huge hiatus of twenty 
nations hemming and hawing while 
the peoples perish—will be skipped. 

The most effectual substitute for war 
for America to propose to the nations 
will be some substitute that the Ger- 
mans will be as much interested as we 
are in putting through. 

One way for America and the Allies 
to do at present is to proceed to crush 
militarism out of Germany all alone, 
and the other way is for America and 
the Allies to propose to the Germans— 
while still crushing—a substitute for 
militarism that will compel the Ger- 
mans to help us crushit. It will take 
five times as long to insist on crush- 
ing militarism out of Germany with- 
out the Germans to help as it will with 
the Germans to help. With half of the Germans to help, 
militarism can be crushed out of Germany. Without half 
of the Germans to help, militarism will have to be nibbled 
out of Germany. 

Nibbling is what we are doing now. The proposition I 
have to make to America and the Allies is that from now on 
we stop nibbling. It is time to begin crushing. It is time 
to get half of the Germans to help. 

How can America and the Allies get half of the Germans 
to help? Half of the Germans are fighting for conquest. 
The other half are fighting for what they fear we will do 
to them if they stop. 

Why not advertise to them what we will do to them if 
they stop? 

The American people will cut in past the Kaiser’s news- 
papers, get word through direct to the German people in 
the cities, villages and fields. The American people will not 
let the German people be put off with what the Kaiser tells 
them we are fighting for. We will advertise to them. what 
we are fighting for ourselves. 


Shooting and Talking 


MERICA will let every man, woman and child in Ger- 
many know that what we are fighting for is to intro- 
duce our substitute for war. 

This brings me to my invention. 

The invention I want America to adopt and introduce 
among the nations as America’s invention for ending this 
war and for ending all wars is the exchange—the codp- 
erative and organized exchange—of advertising campaigns 
between nations. 

America will propose that the money and the men na- 
tions spend in ordinary times on armies and navies and on 
being ready to misunderstand be spent on advertising and 
understanding. 

America, instead of being theoretical and explaining and 
moralizing about this idea, will use it. 

Germany first. 

I wish to be specific. Winning this war with Germany is 
a matter of advertising in Germany what we are going to 
do with Germans after we win it. 

What we do to-day, if we do it well, turns on our adver- 
tising to Germans what we are going to do to-morrow. 

What does America think she is going to do to-morrow? 

That is to say: What is it America is deciding is her 
substitute for war? What is it we are proposing to the 
Germans to put in the place of what we have now? 

Let us advertise at home and find out. 

Then let us advertise in Germany and let the Germans 
find out. 

Germany is not curious what Americans think about 
everything. But if we have in America a’spark of an idea 


, it is Idle to Think of Withelm II asa 
Splendid National Decoration 
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in our minds of a substitute for this war there will not 
merely be a strong draft on it in Germany. 

Germans will stand up in rows all over Germany and 
blow on it. 

Some of us in America and among the Allies seem to 
think that it is our victory Germany at the present 
moment is fighting on and fighting against. But it is not 
our victory Germany at the present moment is fighting 
against. It is what she fears we will do with our victory 
when we get it. 

The war turns now on our letting Germany know 
exactly what we will do with our victory when we have 
won it. 

America’s problem in Germany is a problem in 
advertising while shooting. 

We will propose and advertise in Germany at 
once a substitute for war that Germany will feel 
safe with. 

If we let every man, woman and child in Ger- 
many know that we are fighting to substitute 
advertisement and experiment between nations 
for censorship and explosion, half of the Germans 
will help. Perhaps nine out of ten of the German 

people—to put it mildly— 
would prefer this as much as 
the American people do. If 
the German people knew 
_ clearly that this is what we 
were fighting for, how hungry 
and how dead would how 
many of them want to be, 
just to keep up their present 
right not to be listened to by 
Americans and not to listen 
to Americans when they like? 
I am not saying that as a 
matter of practical working 
psychology for an American 
in dealing with a German just 
now I am in favor of stop- 
ping a gun totalk. It would 
not be tactful. The German 
would misunderstand and 
the American would blow 
up. The thing I favor for 
America just now is double-quick firing—news with one 
hand and shrapnel with the other. The people of America 
will send out to the people of the enemy country an invita- 
tion—what might be called a shooting invitation—to talk. 
We will say to the Germans: “ We are going to shoot at you 
three, four and five times as hard while we talk, but we 
invite you to talk.” 

The Germans have repeatedly gone through the form of 
saying to us in America that they want to talk with us, but 
the suitable and tactful way to consent to talk with Ger- 
mans now is to shoot our consent at them. We will blast 
their talk out of them, we will blast our talk into them— 
but we will talk. The way to talk with Germans now is to 
underline words with howitzers. As long as words with 
howitzers keep on meaning one thing to a German and the 
same words without howitzers keep on meaning another, 
we will keep on having guns enough to say precisely what 
we mean. We have made up our minds after three years of 
trying to talk with Germans that this time we will not be 
misunderstood. 

If they misunderstand our advertisements we will face 
them with the guns. If they misunderstand our guns we 
will face them with our advertisements. But the guns and 
the advertisements will both be for the same thing—the 
getting of the attention of Germans. 

People say we must concentrate on to-day first; that we 
must concentrate on putting an end to militarism in Ger- 
many. 

I agree that there is nothing to concentrate on now but 
putting an end to militarism in Germany. 

But there are two ways to concentrate on putting an 
end to militarism in Germany: One way is to concentrate 
on crushing militarism out of Germany in a plain, slow, 
stodgy way—with guns; and the other way is to give the 
Germans something to compare with it, to concentrate on 
advertising in Germany a substitute for it which, on com- 
paring notes, they may like better, and which if advertised 
on time in Germany, and while the crushing is still going on, 
may make fifty to a hundred billion dollars’ worth of 
crushing unnecessary. 

Most of the problems that center about getting Amer- 
ica’s first advertisement through into Germany—the news 
to the Germans about American guns—are already well in 
hand, and we know how they are coming out and have 
trusted them to our experts. 

It is the problems that center about the two other adver- 
tisements—the advertisement that we can whip the Ger- 
mans with our souls and the advertisement of our substitute 
for war—on which we now need to catch up and which we 
need to put in the hands of experts next. 

We will make definite arrangements to begin shooting 
not only war but our substitute for war at Germany at the 
same time. ‘‘What America is fighting for,”’ our guns shall 
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say, ‘is the right of Americans to be listened to in Germany 
and the right of Germans to be listened to in America.” 

America will get under way her preliminary arrange- 
ments to set up her advertising exchanges with nations. 

America will propose each nation’s advertising among 
her own people until she finds out what the things are that 
people do to them which make them want to fight. 

After their private home advertising, nations will get 
together, pick out the war causes in each nation, isolate 
them, put them on a slide, look at them together, find out 
just how they breed, and then take them up point by point, 
fear by fear, war germ by war germ—the way any scientist 
in human nature would—and advertise them out of the 
way. 

We will advocate making international arrangements for 
doing this mutual advertising on a colossal scale. We will 
place it in the hands of experts in touching the imagina- 
tions of crowds and of great groups of people. We will make 
moving pictures of nations and plays of cities. Mighty 
peoples—with the wireless telegraph, the wireless tele- 
phone, the phonograph, the moving picture—all our 
colossal modern engines for crowds’ hearing together and 
seeing together all our stupendous inventions for common 
vision and for common hope—mighty peoples shall be 
intimate with each other. 


Some More Questions 


UT that is another story. To come back to the begin- 
ning and get down to Germans and to talking business 
with Germans, we will get ready to send over to the Ger- 
man people in their cities and their villages and their fields, 
by airplane, the first possible minute, some little word 
direct to the German people as to what we are fighting for. 
They are shooting us to get territory and we are shooting 
them, we will tell them, to get attention. We are shooting 
them because they have said it is the way we will have to 
get their attention first. 

“Your Kaiser has arranged things so that the only way 
we can advertise to you and get word through to you is to 
shoot you until you listen to us or to shoot your Kaiser 
until he will let you listen to us. 

“Your Kaiser has made up his mind that it is safer for 
him to stand you up and let us shoot at you than it is 
for us to talk with you. 


America’s Problem in Germany is a Problem in 
Aldvertising While Shooting 


“But why do you suppose it is that your Kaiser insists © 
on telling you what we are fighting for himself—insists on 
telling you privately and in his own words? Why should 
we not tell you ourselves what we are fighting for? 

““Why should you be in danger of being shot if you are 
caught picking this advertisement up out of the street or 
out of the field? Why will your Kaiser mow you Germans 
down in rows for reading this? 

“We tell you this—while we are being shot for telling it, 
and while you are being shot for letting us tell it, we tell 
you this: As long as you are afraid of your Kaiser there is 
nothing for us to do but to keep on fighting him and weak- 
ening him until you are more afraid of us. 

“And this: 

“What we are fighting you for is to propose to you a sub- 
stitute for what we are all doing now. What we are fight- 
ing you for is to get you to substitute with us millions of — 
dollars’ worth of advertising a day for millions of dollars’ 
worth of killing a day. 

“Which do you prefer—you, the German people, in 
dealing with us, the American people—advertisements or 
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explosions? This is what 
our guns are saying to you: 
‘Which do you prefer in 
dealing with us,O Germans, 
your German Gutenbergs 
or your German Krupps? 

“«The Sons of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln to the Sons 
of Beethoven, Schiller, 
Luther, Goethe and Guten- 
berg send greetings!’”’ 

This war in the last anal- 
ysis and in its final victory 
is a competition of adver- 
tisements. We have been 
attending a vast interna- 
tional tournament of na- 
tions trying to get each 
other’s attention. 

Why did the Germans 
take, in one huge unspeak- 
able battle, 180,000 pris- 
oners and 1500 guns from 
the Italians? 

Was it not because 
France and England had 
not had their imaginations 
touched about Italy— 
about what Italy could do 
and was already doing to 
cut out Austria from under 
Germany and end the war? 

Of course, Italy has 
touched the imaginations 
of France and England now. 

But why did Italy wait 
and sacrifice 1500 guns and 
180,000 men to do it? 

Because her campaign 
was being conducted by 
specialists in fighting, and she had made no equally com- 
manding provision for getting the attention of France 
and England in time to help. What Italy arranged for was 
a precise and elaborate touching of the imaginations of 
France and England too late. Italy had invented a way of 
ending the war, but she had invented no way of advertising 
it so that the invention could be used. 

Nearly all the great crises of the war have been— 
either at home or abroad—advertising crises. When people 
have succeeded it has been because somebody’s attention 
was got in time; and when they have failed it has been 
because they tried to doit before enough people’s attention 
had been got to make it work. 


The Blunders of the War 


OST of the blunders of the war have been due to 
overheated specialists with eyes screwed down to the 
one idea or to the one place—whose attention could not 
be got to the other ideas or places until it was too late. 
The violation of Belgium, which was Germany’s most 
stupid military blunder, which raised and equipped the 
soldiers of twenty nations against her instead of two, was 
due to military specialists whose attention could not be got 
as to how human nature would take striking Belgium in 
the back. The North German Lloyd people in Germany, 
the big-business or salesman type of men who knew human 
nature the best, could have prevented Germany’s making 
her greatest blunder if they could have got the attention 
of the German General Staff in time and told the German 
General Staff that they were overlooking the inflammable 
nature of human nature and were deliberately, by touching 
Belgium, pulling on themselves the trigger of the world. 


Germany's Preparedness is the Most Stupendous and Brutal Advertisement the World Has Ever Seen 


If all the great crises of this war have been advertising 
crises, if all the military successes have been founded on 
advertising successes and all the big military failures 
founded on advertising failures—why should not the great 
nations on both sides take the hint as to what our war 
really is a competition in, and proceed from now on to take 
the battle of touching each other’s imaginations as seri- 
ously as they do the battle éf blowing each other up? 

It is all that we are coming to at the end anyway— 
advertising. Whatever kind of end we come to and what- 
ever plan we get all nations to accept to establish peace 
will have to depend on advertising to get people to accept 
it, and advertising to operate it. 

Some of us put our trust in national disarmament, but 
national disarmament will not be safe without advertising 
to get it, and advertising how a substitute for national 
armament can be had and how it can be operated. 

Some of us put our trust in reduction of national arma- 
ments; but reduced national armaments will not be pos- 
sible without advertising how to reduce and how much to 
reduce, and what shall be each nation’s proportion. 

Some of us put our trust in international armament or 
world police; but international armament or world police 
can only be instituted, backed up and made effectual by 
keeping all peoples informed of mutual interests, and by 
showing them what the mutual 
interests are, and that they need 
to have world police to protect 
them, and by making them want 
to protect them. 

Some of us put our trust in an 
international court to administer 
the world; but the international 
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court which we might use 
to back up our international 
police could only secure its 
appointment, its authority 
and its working prestige by 
being advertised to all peo- 
ples—by being believed in 
enough to work. 

Some of us put our trust 
in treaties and in scraps of 
paper in abstract words 
written by lawyers; but 
treaties to establish peace 
which are not backed up in 
detail by advertisements 
removing the causes of war 
will be more visionary than 
they have been before. Be- 
fore the war treaties worked 
after a dull, empty fashion 
because people believed in 
them; but nobody believes 
in treaties now. Their fail- 
ure has been advertised to 
the ends of the earth. 

Some of us put our trust 
in what we have tried al- 
ready—a balance of power 
between two great con- 
tending forces among the 
nations. But if a balance 
of power is going to bemade 
to work in some other way 
than it has been working 
the last four years it can 
be made to work only by 
having one great nation on 
each side touch the imag- 
inations of all the other 
nations on its side—and 
the nations on the other side—so that it will be possible 
to get a balance of power set up. 

What the war is going to end in is a huge advertising 
clearing house for the world. The nations that discover 
that this is true and that start the clearing house first and 
make it work first will be the nations that will get for 
their civilization its way with the world. 


What Advertising Can Do 


DVERTISING will make disarmament safe because it 
will be a working method of removing the causes of war. 
Advertising will make international police safe because 
we will advertise into being a moral center of mutual 
interest that the police can represent. 

Advertising will make a decision of an international 
court a working decision because it is the only way in 
which the people who will have to abide by the decisions of 
an international court can be got to see why they should. 

I have tried to express what seem to me good reasons 
for America’s adoption and introduction of advertising as 
a substitute for war in running the affairs of the world. 

Advertising is essentially an American idea—a working 
method of putting efficiency and liberty together and of 
getting unity of action without force. 

I should like to consider the details as to how America 
can now send over into Germany her first advertisement 
of advertising as a substitute for war. How can we best 
manage at just this juncture to send over into Germany 
what might be called our shooting invitation to talk? 

If America can touch the imagination of Germany at 
just this juncture with what Americans want and what 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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of the Pennsylvania 
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State Police. On 
that day the men 
chosen to compose 
the new force, com- 
ing from the four 
quarters of the 
United States, as- 
sembled at the four 
troop stations and 
began their training. 

Officers and men 
alike were stranges 
to one another, and 
strangerstothework 
that they were to 
perform. They had 
everything to 
learn—from the 
principles and de- 
tails of their new 
profession to the 
amount of confi- 
dence that they 
could place in their 
comrades. They had 
an immense task be- 
fore them—two 
hundred andtwenty- 
eight of them were to 
police the whole 
rural state—and 
they had an incredu- 
lous or hostile public 
opinion to conquer 
by high deserts. 

Of one thing alone they were sure—their deep respect 
for their squadron commander, Major John C. Groome. 
They had yet to test him by time and experience—they had 
yet to learn with what gallant courage and high integrity, 
with what cloudless loyalty, what absolute justice, what 
stern soldierly discipline and what great-hearted sympathy 
he would both lead and support hismen. But each one of 
them had received his electric first impression, each man 
had guessed those truths that time would prove. Each 
man had felt his heart thrill and his spirit rise to its best 
when the major in accepting him as a recruit had told him 
the object and standard of the new force. 

And then each man, even as he cast a questioning eye 
upon his unknown mates, said in his own heart that he 
himself in any case would do his level best to make good 
for the major. ; 

In the first few days of association, however, a stout tie 
had connected them almost all. Ninety per cent of the 
men were old soldiers, sailors or marines, honorably dis- 
charged, “character excellent,’ from the United States 
service. If they had not served in the same regiment or on 
the same ship they had shared the same campaigns, the 
same life, the same standards and discipline. And each 
one knew what it costs to make a man. 


PHOTO, BY CONRAOI, BETHLEHEM, PA, 
Many a Trooper Has Freely and Gallantly Laid Down His Life in the Service of the State of Pennsylvania ard of the Right 


Getting Ready for Business 


OUR stiff months they put in, the four troops in their 

several barracks, studying hard, before the major would 
let them take the field. They must know the law before 
attempting to execute it. With their scanty numbers and 
their great territory they would usually be very far from 
any source of sound legal advice when moments for action 
came. And to build up the high prestige by which alone 
so small a force could operate successfully they must never 
be in the wrong. 

It meant stiff grinding. It has meant continued study 
ever since, by means of which the older troopers of the force 
are to-day far better lawyers than the average rural mem- 
bers of the bar, while not a few have actually gone through 
the formality of becoming attorneys and counsellors-at-law. 

It has meant stiff discipline too—the stiffest—and an 
active standard of morals literally unequaled in any similar 
organization. The Pennsylvania State Police has no 
guardhouse and knows no second offense. And the most 
relentless guardians of its Spartan rule are the old troopers 
themselves. Fellowship in that picked body is a privilege, 
in their esteem, to be earned with single-hearted devotion 
and sacrifice, to be defended in its honor as a gem beyond 
price. They have advanced their high mark of achieve- 
ment notch by notch as opportunity has opened to their 
eager eyes. They have never let it fall or suffer stain. 
Their enemieS‘are their honor, théir friends-are all honest 


folk who know them, their proud and ready celebrants are 
the first men in the land. A 

So D Troop, quartered at Punxsutawney, was pegging 
away like the rest, impatient to get into service. Even 
from its present confinement it could see that work in 
plenty awaited it, and it had not been a fortnight assem- 
bled when a special word fanned its fires. That word was 
brought into barracks by First Sergeant Lumb. First 
Sergeant Lumb had been having a little friendly talk with 
Punxsutawney’s chief of police. 

“Sergeant,” said the chief, ‘‘here is a fact that one day 
may be useful to you: Half the bad trouble in this whole 
region is hatched just seven miles from this very town. On 
the map the place is called Florenza, but we folks all say 
‘Florence’—just Florence, and a regular hotbed of mis- 
chief itis. If ever I could have got anyone to stand behind 
me I would have attacked it long ago. But they’re all 
afraid. Now the next time I cross its tracks I shall call on 
you for help. But if you meet trouble first, remember what 
I have said: Florence is the very root of deviltry.” 

Time passed. The four troops took the field, each in its 
own quarter, each impatient to make its own record the 
best in the squadron. Not yet did their countrysides flood 
them with appeals for help in every sort of difficulty, as 
presently they would come to do; but their hands were 
full nevertheless. And in their scanty leisure hours the 
men still sought their common object. 

So came one Sunday afternoon, September 2, 1906. The 
day was glorious—hot and fine—such a day as must surely 
have tempted men off duty to go a-gamboling. Sergeant 
Logan was off duty, but to him the freedom merely sug- 
gested an extra chance to prospect for work. Like the rest 
of the force, he was ‘‘taking a plunge wherever he saw 
water’’—hunting for hard jobs and honors. 

Now it happened that within the past ten days several 
murderous cutting affrays had occurred in the general 
vicinity of Punxsutawney. The assailants were unknown 
except to their victims, who refused to reveal their identity 
for fear of worse to come. But the victims themselves 
were not of the stripe that turns the other cheek, and in all 
likelihood their adversaries even now were hidden near by, 
nursing injuries. So Sergeant Logan, saying nothing to 
anyone, changed into civilian dress and started. 

“Tl take a look into that Florence,’ said he to himself. 
“There might be a clew there.”’ 

He boarded a trolley for Anita, a hamlet about a mile 
distant from the village of ill renown. At Anita he 
got off the car—it was then three o’clock—and proceeded 
leisurely to complete the trip on foot. As he walked he 
debated ways and means. 

“T’ll call on the doctor,” he concluded. “If anyone liv- 
ing in the place has been much hurt the doctor most likely 
will have treated the wounds.” - < 0g : - 9s 
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Florence was a lit- 
tle mining town of 
about two hundred 
inhabitants. The 
larger part of the 
population was Aus- 
trian, with some 
mingling of Italians. 
Aside from these 
were the minebosses, 
Welsh or Irish, and 
the company offi- 
cials, comprising the 
storekeeper, the doc- 
tor and a few others. 

Doctor Boden- 
horn lived on the 
main street, a steep 
incline. Diagonally~ 
above, on the oppo- 
site side from his 
cottage, stood the 
power house. Then, 
higher up, came the 
railroad track, cross- 
ingthestreetat right 
angles. Andbeyond, 
again, the street still 
climbed, with de- 
tached stores and 
dwellings on either 
side. 

At a little after 
four o’clock the 
doctor and Sergeant 
Logan sat on the doe- 
tor’s front veranda 
talking overtheways 
of the world. 

“Have you had any cases of cutting or wounding to 
attend within the last week or so?”’ the sergeant asked. 

“No,” answered the doctor; “‘for a wonder, I haven’t. 
But I’ll tell you something in your own line: Do you see 
that two-storied wooden building up yonder just across 
the railroad track from the power house? Well, that 
building is the resort of the very worst characters in this 
part of the state, and they hold a regular meeting there 
every Sunday afternoon. If you are ever in search of any 
particular blackguard Hi! Look at that! What are 
they up to now?” 


Sergeant Logan Finds Work 


UT from the door of the building came pouring a crowd 
of men, some thirty-five in number, surrounding two, 
who seemed to be locked in a desperate fight. Waiting only 
a moment to observe, the sergeant dashed up the road, 
shoved his way through the crowd, tore the two combat- 
ants apart and placed one under arrest. As he did so he 
recognized in the second brawler a man named Walsach, 
charged with murder, and wanted by the police. But 
before he could lay hands upon the second man the crowd 
surged in between, and Walsach ran back into the house 
whence all had emerged, some twenty feet away. ; 
Not yet did the sergeant guess that the whole affair was 
arranged—that the gang had recognized him for a state- 
police officer as he sat on the doctor’s porch, and had 
hastily plotted a trap to kill him forthwith. He swallowed 
the bait whole. : 

Dragging his prisoner with him across the street to the 
house door, Logan gripped him with his left hand while he 
grasped the door knob with his right, and stepped over the 
threshold. As he did so, and while his hand was yet on 
the knob, Walsach the murderer, lurking within, leaped at 
him with stiletto upraised. Logan jumped to the right as 
far as the door casing would permit. The blade passed 
between his coat and his shirt, till the hilt struck on his 
ribs. Not daring a second blow, the murderer sprang out 
of the door and away. 

Sergeant Logan’s one thought now was to secure the 
fugitive, because of his record of crime. So he dropped _ 
the comparatively unimportant prisoner, pulled out his — 
revolver and started on the run after his man. | 

As he turned the east corner of the house, one of the 
many bystanders now collected called out that Walsach 
was circling round the building behind him, armed with a — 
rifle. Sergeant Logan instantly faced about and retraced 
his steps to meet the attack. 

As he turned the corner again Walsach fired. His aim 
was high. The sergeant dropped to his left knee, his right 
side to the criminal, trying to offer as small a target as 
possible. For as long<as it takes to empty a rifle the two 
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had it, give and take, at a distance 
of about fifty feet. Then Walsach 
ran back into the house, bleeding, 
followed by his gang. 

As for Sergeant Logan, for the 
second time that day it seemed 
that his life was charmed. The 
only bullet that touched him had 
passed into the tip of his left shoe, 
under the toes, and out through the 
sole, making no wound whatever. 

‘““Where’s the nearest tele- 
phone?”’ called the sergeant. 

“Power house!’”’ shouted some 
not unfriendly voice. 

“Will some of you watch the 
place for amoment?”’ 

“All right. Go on!” 

Sergeant Logan ran tothe power 
house, just across the railroad 
track, called up barracks and 
stated his case. 

“Can you send out three or 
four men?” he asked First Ser- 
geant Lumb. ‘“Walsach is here, 
with a bad crowd round him. I’ve 
had difficulty already—can’t make 
the arrest alone.” 


Sergeant Lumb flung open the 
day-room door. ‘‘ Chambers— 
Henry — Mullen— MeclIlvain— Koch,” said he, choosing 
from the stalwart figures present, ‘‘you five men have 
seven minutes to get the next trolley. Beat it to Florence.” 

As the trolley drew in at the foot of the main street of 
Florence a crowd of considerable size was gathered round 
the station, waiting its arrival, and the aspect of that 
crowd was not good. Leering, snarling faces showed all 
through it, and the mass quite clearly would welcome a 
chance to break loose. 

“Boys,” said Chambers, ‘‘we are up against it. Don’t 
all get out of the same end of the car.” 

Henry and Chambers left by the front platform. As 
Chambers stepped down he saw a man near him drawing a 
pistol. With one quick blow he knocked that 
man down. With another he felled a second 
who was reaching for his pocket. An instant 
more and he had their two guns. 

“Take these fellows, Koch!” said he. 

Private Koch snapped handcuffs on the pair. 

“Mellvain and Koch, take charge of the pris- 
oners,’”’ ordered Chambers, who led the detail. 
“Come on, men!”’ 


| 
| 


Chambers Loses His Pal | 


S THEY shoved their way uphill through 
the crowd it was determined that as they 
reached the power house Koch should fall out, 
with the prisoners, and hold them there under 
guard while the four others proceeded straight 
on to the building into which Logan’s assailant 
had fled. A bystander pointed out the place. 
More they had no need to know. 
The house was a frame structure of two 
stories with a peaked roof. A stone foundation 
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Two Hundred and Twentyseight Men Had the Immense Task of Policing the Whole State 


raised its first story about three feet from the street level. 
This ground floor, on the side facing the power house and 
the railroad track, had no windows at all and but one 
door. Abovestairs were windows, but their roller curtains 
were pulled almost down. No sign of life was anywhere 
visible. 

The four troopers pushed ahead, beyond the power 
house and up the steep road to the railroad crossing, Henry 
leading, Chambers at his heels, then Mullen, then Mcllvain. 
Ata point about thirty-five feet from the house they veered 
to the right, toward the door. On the instant a volley rang 
out from the curtained windows of the upper story. A 
bullet grazed Chambers’ head and tore his hat away. 
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Henry dropped in a heap where 
it caught him. 

Now Henry was Chambers’ 
chosen friend. The first had beena 
corporal of United States Marines, 
while the second had seen long 
service in the navy, quitting as 
coxswain, ‘‘character excellent.” 
The two now called themselves 
shipmates, swapped man-of-war’s 
men’s yarns, bunked side by side, 
worked together whenever they 
could, loved each other. And 
Chambers was only just twenty- 
five years old. 

But Chambers had been bred 
in a stern school—the school of 
warfare and battle. To seea friend 
fall bleeding at his feet was no 
new sight to him. To pause, to 
turn back on that account would 
have been not only new but un- 
thinkable. 

So, following his fighter’s in- 
stinct, without one look aside he 
dashed at the house whence the 
volley had come, as he would have 
charged an enemy battery. 

Mullen, late corporal of coast 
artillery, charged after him, but 
under a second volley he, too, dropped, with a bullet 
through the groin, while Mcllvain slid to cover. 

Chambers meantime had reached the house. Chambers 
was born to his calling. Odds or danger meant nothing to 
him—or, more exactly, they acted as spurs. His one pas- 
sion was to win through—to do the work—to make good. 


The House With Drawn Curtains 


E TRIED the door. It was solidly blocked—could be 
opened only by bursting it in. And with the discovery 
came another thought. Under its inspiration the trooper 
ran round the house, with the butt of his revolver smashing 
the lower windows on the other sides, in order 
to reach the curtains within. These he jerked 
off their rollers lest later they serve to screen 
the murderous fire of gunmen, as already their 
like were doing above. 

“Now,” he said to himself, ‘‘I’ll go back and 
ram that door.” 

But the move brought him near to the body 
of his friend. For the first time he consciously 
beheld that tragic sight. Blood was flowing from 
Henry’s mouth. Hehad been shot not once but 

. several times, and his attitude showed the agony 
he had endured. 

An instant the young sailor paused. A deathly 
silence prevailed in the place. The whole town 
might have been holding its breath. The upper 


# windows, with their dropped curtains, gazed 


down, blank, secret, deadly, like heavy-lidded 
sphinx’s eyes. He took a step forward. 

Then some unknown, strained to the snapping 
point, screamed out: ‘‘Don’t doit! They’ll kill 
you!” (Continued on Page 69) 
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de Marieux in a sudden soliloquy as he glanced round 

him from the rear cushions of the luxurious car that 
rolled silently along the boulevard. The broad street was 
flooded with morning sunshine, brightly reflected from the 
splashes of broken colors on the kiosks under the fresh 
green foliage of the long-ranked trees. The open fronts of 
the cafés were already shaded by their awnings; but the 
elderly waiters stood idly, white napkins in hand, by the 
green-bucketed shrubs that flanked them. The habitués 
would not arrive for some time yet; were only sparsely 
replaced by the somewhat diffident men in khaki and other 
strange uniforms, who sat awkwardly at the little tables 
and gazed, fascinated, at the never-ending streams of bare- 
headed, well-dressed young women which flowed past 
them from each direction. 

Barrows loaded high with flowers were borne on the 
lakelike level asphalt; were in pleasant exotic contrast 
to the long motor busses, the vivaciously busy cars which 
darted and swerved past them. M. de Marieux sniffed at a 
mass of roses, with a voluptuous trembling of the nostrils 
above the ultra-black mustache, as his car dodged round a 
crazy creaking vehicle in answer to a deft touch of the 
chauffeur at the wheel. 

*Paris!’’ He murmured the word, like a summary of a 
multitude of exquisite sensations, with the ecstasy of an 
Epicurean satisfied. He chuckled to himself. “‘Tiens! Je 
deviens plus Parisien que les Parigots!”’ he murmured aloud. 

Then he smiled suddenly at his unconscious use of the 
soldier slang taught him by his son, a slang he had often 
reproved with that worthy dignity which befits a highly 
successful nian in his intercourse with his offspring. Simul- 
taneously a cold unmoved contra-self in him remarked on 
his growing and dangerous habit of speaking his thoughts 
aloud. Mental strain! He accepted the diagnosis 
with a sense of justification. His smile was renewed, less 
pleasantly, at an obscurely linked thought; became grim 
and mocking. 

He found himself looking at a picture familiar to his 
childhood, a lavishly colored oleograph illustrating the 
triumphal march of the conquerors into Paris in 1871; 
heard his father reiterating with pride that the Bavarian 
battalion in the foreground was his own. He remembered 
that, as time passed, his father insisted on a personal 
identification with the pompously strutting private in the 
front rank. 

That was long ago. Few—he hoped none—could iden- 
tify him as the little boy who had emigrated with his 
father into Switzerland during the bad time of economic 
reaction in 1873, and thence into France. The double 
naturalization of the parent, the death of a son born in the 
last-adopted land, had left M. Victor de Marieux with 
papers in perfect order, except for a discrepancy between 
the fact and the record of his birth, and a confusion of first 
names with his brother. Mardorf had become Marieux 
almost before hismemory. The “de” had slipped in imper- 
ceptibly, comparatively recently. M. Victor de Marieux 
would have become quite French except for his father’s 
passionate tutelage, reénforced at the right time by a 
period at a German university. 

Since then—well, many things had happened that M. de 
Marieux was quite content to forget. The early stages of 
that remarkable financial enterprise, the Société Universelle 
d’Economie et de Prévoyance, which from its palatial 
headquarters in Paris controlled a multitude of branches 
in the provinces and had most important foreign relation- 
ships, were well left in obscurity. The dazzling figure of its 
plutocratic chief—the husband of a beautiful Frenchwoman 
of unimpeachable race, unhappily now deceased; the 
father of a brilliant young artillery officer, who romanti- 
cally and absurdly preferred his battery to a staff appoint- 
ment; the host, since many years, of tout Paris; the 
dimly apprehended power behind much contemporary 
politics—was surrounded with such an aureole that none 
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could look beyond it into the past. Fragmentary outlines 
of this career flitted through M. de Marieux’s brain as he 
leaned back in his car and smiled at the memory of that 
German oleograph. The retrospect increased the pleasant 
sense of self-satisfaction with which he had set out that 
morning. He reénforced it by a glance at the folded news- 
paper he held in his hand. 

His car swung onto the pavement in front of the large- 
windowed granite facade of the Société Universelle d’Econ- 
omie et de Prévoyance. An elderly porter, superb in a 
uniform whose richness was enhanced by its aristocratic 
restraint, stepped forward to open the door for him, bowed 
as he passed up the white marble steps into the entrance 
hall with its checkered black-and-white marble pavement. 

M. de Marieux glanced, through the great glass doors 
at his right, into the vast counting house under the lofty 
semi-Grecian ceiling, whence artistic bronze bowls, con- 
taining electric-light bulbs, were pendent on long chains. 
At row after row of desks, beyond the polished oak coun- 
ter, blue-jumpered girl clerks were busy, white papers 
fluttering in their hands. He could imagine the rustle of 
countless documents, the murmur of many voices earnestly 
conducting his—M. de Marieux’s—business. 

It was a glance that was habitual to him and one that 
never failed to gratify. The premises of the Société Uni- 
verselle were a monument to the success of its founder, a 
success that was always freshly pleasant to the impression- 
able artist who lurked somewhere in the many-chambered 
soul of the great financier. 

Smiling—he had many reasons to smile that morning— 
he entered the lift, open and waiting for him. An instant 
later he was shot up to a higher floor. 

As he entered his large luxuriously furnished private 
room, M. Jocelyn, his elderly secretary, rose respectfully 
from the desk at which he had opened the morning cor- 
respondence. The financier replied cheerfully to the diffi- 
dent greeting; addressed his secretary as “‘Mon cher 
Jocelyn!’’ The day had opened well. 

M. de Marieux walked across to the magnificent piece of 
furniture that served him as his working desk, carefully 
deposited the folded newspaper, glanced at the pile of 
letters whose superscriptions and heavy seals announced 
that they were for his eye alone, and sat down. His secre- 
tary approached with a sheaf of opened correspondence. 
The morning’s work began—M. Jocelyn marveled once 
more at his chief’s unerring judgment and instantaneous 
decisions. 

The routine work finished, M. de Marieux leaned back 
in his chair, tapping the desk with the exquisite silver 
paper knife with which he would open his confidential 
letters. It was the signal for the departure of the secre- 
tary. M. Jocelyn, however, lingered. 

“Ht Monsieur Henri?” he asked, diffidently smiling over 
his sheaf of papers. 

“Excellent! I thank you, my dear Jocelyn,” replied the 
financier with unforced sincerity. ‘‘He arrived on leave 
this morning. He is enjoying himself—killing boches by 
the thousands, if one may believe him.’’ He looked up, 
smiling under his black mustache. 

The worthy M. Jocelyn showed his clenched teeth and 
shook his head, terrierlike, in earnest ferocity. 

““Ah, ces boches!”’ he said. ‘‘ Mais on les aura, Monsieur 
de Marieux! On les aura!” 

“Of course!’’ replied the financier, blandly benignant. 
“Your son is still at Verdun, I see.’’ He smiled at his own 


‘perspicacity. 


“Yes, Monsieur de Marieux. It is of him that I would 
speaktoyou. Hehas just been nominated sous-liewtenant.” 
M. Jocelyn was radiant with paternal pride. 

“A thousand congratulations, my dear Jocelyn!” said 
M. de Marieux warmly. “He is an excellent young man. 
Ah—he will need money for his new equipment. Bring me 
a check for five hundred franes to sign this afternoon— 
that will help him.” 


— ~~, 
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The elderly secretary stammered in delighted surprise: 
“Monsieur is too good! If monsieur will pardon me, I 
have always considered monsieur as the type of a true — 
patriot.” f 

For M. Jocelyn this was the summit of compliment. 
Anything less would have been inadequate to this occasion. 

“One does what one can, my dear Jocelyn,” said the 
financier with a negligent wave of the hand. 

He picked up one of the heavily sealed envelopes. It 
was a hint that was not to be disregarded. The secretary 
tiptoed out of the room. 

M. de Marieux, however, did not at once open the letter. 
He looked up under his eyebrows as the door closed, as- 
sured himself that it was firmly shut, and then put down ° 
the envelope. He took up the folded newspaper, spread it 
out. The main feature upon the Derniére Heure page was 
a column headed L’Affaire Valrouge. There what had 
evidently been a journalistic scoop ended, however. The 
censor had been at work and the remainder of the column 
was blank from top to bottom. 

M. de Marieux’s mouth twisted itself into a wry smile 
as he gazed at the significantly blank column, headed with 
the name of one of the most notorious Parisian journalists, 
pregnant with startling scandal. Whatever of the mys- — 
terious this suppressed column might have for the general 
public, to M. de Marieux its purport was evidently clear 
enough. His smile broadened to one of unpleasant satis- 
faction. 

“The end of Valrouge!’”’ he murmured. “It was quite 
time!”’ 

He rose from his chair, walked across to a wall hung with 
several artistically spaced-out pictures, and stopped before 
a Degas study of gauzy ballet dancers, ethereal in a blaze 
of limelight beyond the near crudity of the coulisses. He 
pressed an unmarked spot on the wall and a heavy door 
swung silently open, carrying the picture with it, revealing 
a cabinet of drawers labeled alphabetically. He opened 
one marked “V,” took out a bundle of correspondence, 
glanced at it, and swung the door back into its place. 

Then he walked across to the empty fireplace, laid the 
bundle in the grate and stood over it, pondering with bent 
brows, match box ready in his fingers. His hesitation 
finished with a reversal of his previous decision. He picked 
the bundle of correspondence out of the grate and stuffed © 
it into a capacious brief pocket inside his coat. It marred 
his elegance and he frowned as he patted it down. 

“T must take care of it,” he murmured—‘“‘or Valrouge 
will have a companion.” 

He went back to his desk and commenced to open his 
letters. He went through them swiftly, brows bent in 
concentration of thought, made notes on some, locked 
away others. At the reading of one of them his features 
relaxed into a smile that hinted at relief from pressing 
anxiety. The postmark and stamp were Swiss. The head- 
ing on the note paper was Adolphe Lammartin et Cie., 
Banquiers, Berne. The letter ran: “In answer to your 
telegram of the twenty-second, M. Olivier Lammartin, of — 
our house, will be in Paris on the morning of the twenty- 4 
fifth. His address will be the Hotel Triest. He is fully : 
empowered to negotiate all matters affecting our inter- 
ests if af 

M. de Marieux leaned back in his chair and his eyes — 
narrowed. He was extremely. well acquainted with the 
financial house of Lammartin et Cie.—better acquainted, — 
he hoped, than anyone save themselves and a certain i 
bureau in Berlin would ever appreciate; but he did not — 
remember the existence of M. Olivier Lammartin—had cer- — 
tainly never met him. He pondered doubtfully. Then he 
held the sheet of note paper to the light and nodded in 
recognition of a not apparently noteworthy watermark. 
This was no trap. In his reassurance he unconsciously 
whistled a few bars of a cheerful tune—he stopped, sud- 
denly perceiving it to be the Marseillaise. He had heard a 
band playing it at the head of troops marching to the 
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station as he came to the office that morning, he remem- 
bered. He picked up the receiver of the telephone upon his 
table. 

“Monsieur Laporte there?” he queried. ‘‘Ah—good 
day, Laporte! Come up to my room, if you please.”’ His 
tone had the decision with which he usually addressed the 
general manager of the Société Universelle—a decision 
that. clearly indicated the master. 

In an incredibly few moments there was a knock at the 
door and M. Laporte, a tall myopic man, with a bald 
patch on the crown of his head, entered the room. He 
looked nervously over his pince-nez as he approached M. 
de Marieux, seated at the table. 

“Bh bien, mon cher Laporte,’ he said with crisp genial- 
ity; ‘‘and what is the situation to-day?” 

The general manager shook his head dolefully and 
exhaled a heavy sigh. 

“Bad, Monsieur de Marieux. The deposits you expected 
have not been made. The bills of Delafosse will be pro- 
tested. Our collateral is down an average three points this 
morning. We have not a centime more of security to give. 
We have those heavy liabilities to meet ——”’ 

* M. de Marieux leaned back in his chair and smiled as he 
rubbed his hands together. 

“My dear Laporte,”’ he said in half-humorous reprehen- 
sion, ‘‘you are incurable.” 

The general manager stared at him, with a shortsighted 
pucker of the brows. 

“But—if I may say so, Monsieur de Marieux—you do 
not realize! This is the twenty-fifth of the month. Unless 
a miracle happens before the thirtieth’’—he waved his hand 
expressively—‘‘ crash!” 

M. de Marieux still leaned back in his chair, smiling. 

“My dear Laporte,” he said, “‘how long have you been 
in my service? Ten years! 
And how many times in that 
ten years have you come to me 
to warn me of the crash within 
a week?” 

*“Many—I must confess, 
Monsieur de Marieux,” stam- 
‘mered the manager. 
~ “Well you will probably 
come many more times in the 
nextten years. Andeach time, 
my dear Laporte, you will see 
the miracle happen, as it is . 
going to happen now.” 

Perplexity and relief strug- 
gled in the manager’s face. 

' “‘Monsieur’s private ac- 
count ?”’ he ventured, 
hazarding a solution. 

“Don’t be a fool, Laporte!” 
said his master severely. “‘ You 

‘should know me better than 
Baebes . You will have a 
blank transfer of the Moroccan 
concessions made out at once.” 

M. Laporte’s eyebrows shot 
up in surprise. The eyes be- 
neath them blinked behind the 
pince-nez as though uncertain 
that they saw accurately a nor- 
mally smiling man in the seat 
of the master. 

“The—the German conces- 
sions we took over from Man- 
nesmann, monsieur?”’ 

“Precisely.” 

“But—but they are worth- 
less ——” 

“Don’t try.to understand, 
my dear Laporte. Have that 
blank transfer on my desk 
within half an hour and get 
the concessions out of the safe.” 

“Bien, monsieur!’’ The 
manager obviously renounced 
the attempt to comprehend. 
His eye fell upon the news- 
paper spread upon the desk, 
the significantly blank column 
prominent. ‘This Affaire 
Valrouge, monsieur—it is 
evidently a terrible scandal; 
everybody is talking about 
it—they say it is a question of 
military secrets.’ 

“Tndeed!”’ said M. de Ma- 
rieux coolly.’ “They say all 
sorts of things—but no one 
knows anything. Don’t listen, 
my dear Laporte; or, if you do 
listen—don’t repeat.” 

“T pay no attention, mon- 
sieur, I assure you; but if it 
ds true what they say, then mM. 


shooting is too good for the scoundrel! I have a son at 
the Front, monsieur; Iam anxious enough about him—the 
grand offensive is certain to begin soon; and if there is 
treachery But monsieur also has a son at the Front 
and can understand my feelings.” 

“Quite! Quite! But don’t believe half these silly stories 
of espionage. There’snotruthinthem. . . Er—what 
do you estimate the deficit at the end of the month?” 

The manager’s face resumed its expression of lugubrious 
alarm. : 

“Fifteen million francs, monsieur!’’ he announced sol- 
emnly, looking as though he expected M. de Marieux to 
jump out of his seat with horror. 

“Good!” said the financier equably. ‘‘Go and have that 
transfer prepared.” 

M. Laporte left the room—to gesticulate with both 
hands above his ears in the solitude of the corridor. 

M. de Marieux turned to the telephone. He asked for 
a number. 

“Hello! The Hotel Triest? . . Put me through to 
M. Lammartin. Yes. Telephone in his room— 
n'est-ce pas? Yes.’ He waited. ‘‘ Hello! M. Olivier Lam- 
martin? . . M. de Marieux speaking. Can you come 
and see mé—now? Yes. In my office. You have 
the address?’”’ He glanced at his watch. ‘‘In half an hour. 
Half past eleven. Bon! Au revoir!’’ He shut off. 

M. de Marieux leaned back in his chair and tapped his 
teeth with his gold pencil. 

“The grand offensive!”” he murmured, and smiled. 
“Poor old Laporte! But I must get Henri away from his 
battery ” His cogitations relapsed into silence, pro- 
longed. They rose again into the soliloquy, tempted by 
the hush in the room, with an exclamation: “If only he 
were not so obstinate!’’ He frowned, thinking hard. 


M. de Marieux sat alone in his silent room, high above 
the roar of the Paris boulevard, as upon the summit of his 
career, and looked down vales of thought into a distance 
where the imagination was unhampered. The possessor of 
a secret—he felt it symbolically in his clenched fist—that 
was decisive of the fate of nations, his egoism was flattered 
with the consciousness of power. He smiled grimly. At the 
back..of-his mind was a certain loyalty to his employers; 
but they would have to pay—pay heavily—for the price- 
less information he would give them. 

He had reason to be pleased with himself. Few secret 
agents had had so long a career of success as he; few, 
indeed, had extracted such lavish rewards, both pecuniary 
and social, from a hazardous profession; none, he thought, 
was less suspected. Ministers were deferential to him, for 
M. de Marieux was a power in that half-hidden world of 
finance where the destinies of unconscious peoples are 
plotted out. He was not merely a paid agent—he was a 
semi-independent adventurer on the modern equivalent of 
the Spanish Main. 

The risky speculations in which he chanced the funds of 
the Société Universelle were uncontrolled by any brain 
save his own; but always, as now, he called in the assist- 
ance of his shadowy backers when they were endangered. 
Always he gave good value for the enormous sums he drew. 
He had no fear that he would not be supported. In count- 
less ways the existence of the Société Universelle, as 
directed by its founder, was of incalculable value to those 
scarcely human intelligences that he, with all his subter- 
ranean information, knew only as numbers prefixed with 
an initial. 

He looked up startled as the door opened suddenly. A 
young artillery captain, elegant in his sky-blue uniform, 
entered with a boisterous good humor that shattered the 
conspiratorial quiet of the 
financier’s private room. M. 
de Marieux smiled tolerantly. 

‘Business hours, Henri— 
business hours!”’ he said, shak- 
ing his head. 

“Pardon, father—but I was 
passing, and I must tell 
you! I have just heard that 
this scoundrel Valrouge has 
been betraying the plans for 
the grand offensive!” 

“What?’? M. de Marieux 
wondered whether he had kept 
down his nervous start. He 
reassumed control of himself. 

““My dear Henri, wherever 
did you get that absurd story?” 

“At the club, father.” 

M. de Marieux smiled. 

“Tt was a canard, my dear 
boy—histoire de rire. M. Val- 
rouge had been dabbling in 
air-craft specifications. That 
is the truth of it; but keep it 
to yourself.’’ 

He said this with such quiet 
certitude that the young officer 
glanced at his father with a 
sudden curiosity. 

“But how do you know?” 

“T know many things, my 
dear Henri—more than I dis- 
cuss.”’ 

“What has happened to 
him, then?” cried the young 
man, disregarding the hint in 
the final clause. ‘All Paris is 
talking.” 

M. de Marieux shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“T don’t know,” he said, 
meeting his son’s eyes without 
flinching. 

“Mon Dieu! Father, I hope 
he is shot—though shooting is 
too good for him. Anything 
more despicable, more hateful 
than a spy ——” He could 
not finish other than by a ges- 
ture of fierce contempt. 

“Agreed, my dear boy,” 
said the financier. “But— 
well, no nation can exist with- 
out them ” He stopped, 
checked by the virgin wrath 
in his son’s face. ‘Personally 
Ishould have nomercy forsuch 
canaille!’’ His smile was, some- 
how, incongruous with the 
energy of his statement. 

**Mercy!’’ The young 
officer laughed bitterly. 


de Marieux's Hesitation Finished With a Reversal of His Previous Decision 


(Continued on Page 34) : 
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Hees is 
tricks? 


Yours to hand and 
contents noted. 
In reply to same 
would say I am 
welland doing fine. 
[hope you are well 
and doing fine. 

Nothing much 
has happened since 
my last. We have 
worked mighty 
hard and I been 
up in the front 
trenches and got 
cut on the head in 
asure-enough fight 
with a Boche, but 
I just beat the 
whey out of the 
big stiff and then 
brung him in a 
prisoner. That’s 
what I done, J. C., 
for I’m there with 
that stuff, believe 
me. Butrightnow 
Ieta*i Tieat 8 Ure 
whether the Brit- 
ish’ll give me the 
Military Cross or 
Uncle Sam’ll give me thirty days in the guard- 
house because I overstayed my leave. How 
could I know there would be so much doing, 
and besides, the dog-goned flivver laid down on 
us so we had to leg it back most of the way, 
me and Sam did. It looks like they would 
treat a real man like me better, don’t it, old 
settler? 

Right now I want to tell you that you got 
to use rough stuff when you fight the Boche, 
J. C. This here being polite is 0. k., and so is 
singing hymns if you feel that way, but you 
better lay off company manners when you get 
to the trenches, because it is the rough guy 
up there who brings home the bacon, I am 
telling you. You cant beat Fritz by acting 
like you did not want to hurt anybody’s feel- 
ings. No, sir-ree; you got to go after him 
hard and bust him, and if you should get hurt 
yourself, why, that is all in the game, so don’t 
holler. 

Say, I got so much to tell you I don’t 
scarcely know where to begin and I feel like 
Slim Yule, who belongs to L Company. You 
remember Slim; sure you do—the tall guy 
with a squint. He always was a terrible gloomy cuss and 
goes round all day looking like his best girl had run off with 
his pay. Well, the captain noticed how Slim never wrote 
home or nothing so he jumps him about it. 

I know you got a mother in Connecticut. Why don’t 
you write to her? he says. You set down right there and 
write a letter before you leave this room. Hear me? 

Yes, sir, says Slim; but what’ll I say? 

Why, you been over here five months; tell her about 
the war and all you’ve did. How should I know what 
you’d ought to say, says the captain. 


~~ 


— 
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Some Information for Minnie 


LIM looks kind of sore, but of course he had to do it 

when the captain give orders, so he borrows him a sheet 
of paper and a pencil and he sweats over that letter most 
an hour, J. C. And when he hands it in to be censored, 
this is what he had wrote: Dear Mama—it sure does rain 
a lot over here. Tell auntie 

Well, that’s me exactly, J. C., but I will try to do better 
than what Slim done. First, though, you tell Minnie I 
got her letter o. k. and will answer same the minute I can 
get around to it. Say, maybe she didn’t hand me a hot 
one! I been trying to figure ever since what she meant. 
Do you reckon she knows I made out my life insurance in 
her favor? Ha, ha! 

But guess what your sister Minnie had on her mind! 
You could never guess in a million years. Well, I will tell 
you what she had on her mind. 

If anything should happen to me over here where would 
I be buried? That’s what she wanted to know, because 
she’d had a dream she was hunting for me everywheres 
in some fields of clover and couldn’t find me. Wasn’t that 
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of them pulled 
what I did or noth- 
ing near it. 
Maybe you will 
have heard of some 
of the things they 
done inthe 
trenches and what 
bearcats they are, 
but take it from 
me, none of them 
went out and 
raided the Boche 
right in his own 
dugout like me 
and Samand Steen 
and the Jock from 
Akron, Ohio, who 
was with us. 
Why, when I 
was coming away 
the colonel who is 
the colonel of the 
Canadian Battal- 
ion I horned in 
with, he says to 
me, You are areal 
one, he says. And 
I says, I’m there, 
colonel, because’ I 
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fine stuff to spring on a soldier? I went right over to the 
café and bought me a drink. But that’s a woman every 
time; they seem to kind of enjoy expecting the worst. 
Come to figure it out, though, I reckon Minnie would not 
of asked that question unless she cared some, hey, J. C.? 
How about it? Am I right or am I wrong? 

Minnie says that Mrs. Ayers was talking the same way 
to her and wondering about her two boys over here. So 
maybe you had best tell them the real facts, which I will 
give them to you straight. 

If I or you or any of the other guys who come over get 
bumped off by a shell or something, we will sleep under 
U.S. sod some day. So what’s the use of worrying? 

This is what the army aims to do. Each soldier wears two 
aluminium tags with his name on same and his grade and 
the name of his organization, and he has them around his 
neck. Well, if he should get killed they take off one of the 
tags and leave the other on him to identify him by when 
the time comes. They mark each grave and keep track of 
it with lists and all that, so that after the war they can 
dig up the remains and ship them to America. Yes, that 
is the way the army do it and it is the same as they have 
always done. Sono matter what happens we will go home. 

Gee, it makes me feel queer to write that stuff, but 
Minnie wanted to know, so you give her the facts and put 
the others wise there too. Say, how is she making the 
grade? I mean does she act like there was something on 
her mind that wasn’t round the neighborhood, or does she 
sort of take notice? Don’t let on I wanted to find out, but 
tip me off how the land lays. Get me, J. C.? 

Well, I started in to tell you about the trenches; this is 
how it come off. I ain’t the only one what’s been up in the 
trenches, not by a dam sight, for quite a lot of the boys 
have eased in with the French for training, but none 


didn’t want tobrag 
none. And I am 
too, a Oe 
The way it started was account of Old Pop, 
our top sergeant, falling into the river down 
beside the mill. He was fishing or something 
and would of drownded only for me, but I 
pulled him out, though I had a tough time 
doing it because the water is so swift there and 
was awful cold. Well, the captain sent for me 
and says, You done a pretty fair job, but I 
can’t pin a medal on you because we ain’t laid 
in asupply yet. However, I’ll report your act 
anyhow and meanwhile what can I do for you? 

You can give me a few days’ leave, captain. 

You will go to Paris and get pickled! 

No, I says, I promise you I won’t, because 
I have no money to get pickled on, captain. 


Marine English 


ELL, he seen I had him there all right, 

so he grumbled for a while like he always 
does when he’s going to do the right thing and 
then he up and says, All right, I can fix it to 
give you three days. How about it? 

Well, I give him a sure-enough salute, but I 
could see he was up in the air trying to figure 
out what I’d do with leave when I hadn’t no money. But 
I went out, J. C., and borrowed some from Pop because 
only for me he’d have croaked maybe and so why should 
he not lend me some money. All he had was sixty franes 
though, and nobody else in the company had a bean. You 
remember how we belly-ached a while back about getting 
shortchanged over here? Maybe we deserved it too because 
some of the boys unloaded a lot of Villa money on the unsus- 
picious natives a while back. None of us is doing that any 
more. Because why, we ain’t got anything to change. But 
pay day’ll be along some day perhaps. 

You bet I didn’t hit for Paris or anywheres near it, old 
pal. There’s a railroad at division headquarters so I beat 
it for there same afternoon and along about three o’clock 
here come a train of those little baby cars marked 8 horses 
or 40 men, and they were loaded to the guards with 
Frenchies bound somewheres. 

Howdy, I says. 

Go to hell, says one of them who’d learnt to speak 
English from the marines, but I knowed he meant to be 
polite because he offered me a match, and matches are just 
the same as ready money over here. Sol says, Au reservoir, - 
old timer, and when they seen I was right there with their 
lingo they grinned and opened up to make room. 

Well, I clumb aboard and pretty soon the engine give a 
kind of toot like somebody’d pinched it somewheres and 
we was off. Some of the soldiers was sitting on benches but 
the rest just laid round in the straw on the floor and they 
were most of them smoking cigarettes. One guy looked 
like he might of given the provost marshal’s men some 
work to do the night before, but the rest were all cold sober 
and singing songs. They didn’t sing them loud the way we 
do like they wanted to make a noise, but they sang them 
like they got a heap of comfort out of it. I tried base J. C., 
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but the Frenchies change step right 
in the middle of their tunes and I 
couldn’t make the grade. 

We must of traveled a couple of 
hours maybe when all of asudden the 
train stopped and they piled out. 

Where you headin’ now? I asks 
the one nearest me, and he says, 
Hello, t’anks, and shakés me by the 
hand. 

Well, it was no use asking ques- 
tions, for I seen these soldiers. come 
from a part of France where they 
don’t even speak their own language 
good, because they couldn’t make 
head or tail of what I said. So they 
fell in and marched off to their bar- 
racks somewheres in the town. 

Just then I heard a noise like a 
sewing machine and here come a 
Y.M.C.A. flivver hellbent for elec- 
tion and a guy in khaki driving same. 
He was so big he had to sort of fold 
up under the wheel and his knees al- 
most scraped his chin, but he wasn’t 
worrying none and blowed his horn 
and let it go at that. You never 
heard such a racket, J. C., and chick- 
ens flying every whichways and dogs 
barking and women running for the 
doorways. 

Well, he seen me and slapped on 
the brakes and slid about a half a 
mile and then backed up to where 
I was. Howdy, general, he says. 
What’s on your mind this evening? Going over the hill? 

And I said No, but I was bound for the Front and which 
direction was it anyhow? 

That’s a very good idea, he says. Get in. Maybe I 
might throw in with you because I ain’t killed me a single 
squarehead yet, and driving this dog-goned car all day kind 
of cramps my legs. 

Well, I seen right off he was o. k. and I got in with him 
and he turns her wide open. 

Say, I says to him in a minute, I don’t have to get back 
to-night. Hadn’t you better take it easy? France ain’t so 
very big and you’re liable to run off into the English Chan- 
nel or somewheres. 

Leave it to me, bo, hesays. You can let down yourwhole 
weight. Except for five chickens and two farm wagons I 
ain’t hit a thing this week. 


Off to the British Front 


HE trees went whizzing by, J. C. but the road was just 

as smooth as a new pavement so I figured it would be 
all right and we could go as fast as the flivver could any- 
how. Pretty soon we seen a railroad crossing and the gates 
on both sides were closed, like they always are over here, 
and Sam begun to blow his horn to beat the band. Well, 
a woman run out and drew the gates back, but she drew the 
far gate first, and then out steps a soldier from the house 
near the gates and held up his hand for us to stop. 

Darn, another of their blamed sentries, says Sam and 
went down into his pocket. He hauled out a piece of paper 
and the soldier eyed 
it a while and says 
Mercee, monsieur, 
and we went onafter 
he had taken the 
number of the car. 

What was that? 
Tasks. It looked to 
melikea dog license. 

It was, he says, 
and it works fine. I 
never need a pass in 
the French zone, but 
in the British zone 
they are awful par- 
ticular. Those guys 
want to know your 
whole family history 
and whether your 
ma keeps a cook. 

And then I said to 
him, How can you 
get away to come 
along with me to kill 
you a Boche or two, 
when I should think 
you would be too 
busy. What will 
your boss say? 

Vl tell him I got 
arrested, and you 
stick toit,see? And 
besides if he don’t 
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like it he can lump it. That’s the kind of a guy I am. 
What’s more, I’m fed up on driving a jitney and maybe 
I will enlist before they come and get me. 

It would take too long to tell you how we got there, 
J. C., but believe me, it was some trip. This guy Sam said 
we would have to leave the car and beat our way through 
the English zone to the Front, account of their being so 
particular, but we could make it close to them. So we done 
so and left the car next morning in the yard of the hotel 
where we stopped at. 

Allright, he says. Lead on, McDuffy! And if you get in 
a tight place, play like you’re deaf and dumb or suffering 
from shell shock. Say, J. C., there’s no use your trying to 
figure what the Front looks like, because it won’t look that 
way at all. It ain’t like anything. It’s just hell cooled off, 
that’s what it is. 

You never dreamt of a prettier country than we’d been 
over—and then all of a sudden there was no more trees. 
Even the trees along the roads had been cut down. No 
green things at all. The whole country was bare and 
full of holes. I never seen anything so mournful. And 
the ragged stumps stuck up like scarecrows and there was 
miles of rusty barbed wire, and smashed tanks that had 
foundered in the mud, and concrete dugouts blowed to 
smithereens. The whole blamed country is covered with 
old trenches, growed over with rank grass and weeds, and 
every so often you come on a bunch of graves with little 
crosses on same. 

Pretty soon one of the British road control stopped us. 
They got these road control sentries everywhere, and they 
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wave traffic this way and that just 
the same as a cop on a busy corner 
back home. 

Where are your passes, he says. 

I lost them, I tells him, but won’t 
this uniform do for a pass? 

It will. And I would like to pass 
about a million more of you, he says. 
What’s delaying you blighters, any- 
how? 

Then all of a sudden he seen an 
officer coming on a horse. 

You had best be moving, he says, 
because I am supposed to arrest any- 
one without a pass. But if you cut 
across country and keep off the roads, 
how can I see you? Cheer-o matey! 

Well, we done so. Me and Sam 
struck out across the old trenches 
and shell holes and it was mighty 
hard going, too, J. C., because some 
of the holes was hid by weeds and 
also was full of water. We could see 
lines of trucks moving along the 
roads, and caissons and bunches of 
soldiers. And every so often a Big 
Vegetable or two would go tearing 
along in a car, all dolled up like a 
Mexican bullfighter. Their officers 
certainly put on lots of dog. 

Well, in a little while we come to 
where some Chinamen was working 
on a stretch of road and a Cockney 
was bossing the gang. The British 
got thousands and thousands of Chi- 
nese coolies over here, J. C., but they are different from 
the Chinks we have back home, being most as stout as 
what Iam. And next thing we run into some Indian Gal- 
vary with their heads done up in bath towels like they’d 
had a hard night. 

What’re them guys doing here, I says to a Tommy, or is 

it for the movies maybe? 
. They are farriers, he says. They look it, Sam tells him, 
and later we found out that farriers was horseshoers, J. C. 
These Indians don’t stand the gaff up in the trenches very 
good, so they use them further back. 


Jack Johnson’s Family 


ELL, well, who have we here? Sam says in a minute. 

As IL live, there’s some of Jack Johnson’s family! And 
Ilooked and there was a gang of darkies dressed up like 
soldiers and they was clearing away all the mess from the 
old battleground. 

Just then one of them swung his pick and Blewey!—a 
dud—which is a shell playing dead—blowed everything 
sky-high. He had hit it, J. C., and I never expected to see 
one of them black babies no more, but after the country 
had come down again there they was beating it for cover 
like a flock of blue quail. 

The smokes dove down into a dugout and scattered up 
and down an old trench, and when we got near one hollers 
out, Stretchah bearers this wy! 

Is there anything wrong with my hearing, says Sam, or 
has that tar-baby got an English accent? Down at the 
port where I landed, 
he says, one tried to 
pull some French on 
me; what do you 
know about that! 

Well, they kept 
hollering for 
stretcher bearers, so 
I poked my head in- 
side the dugout and 
asked how many 
was hurt. 

My whole pla- 
toon is wiped out, 
yells the sergeant. 

There’s quite a 
bunch of ’em in 
sight, I tells him. 
Round them up. 

So he calls the roll 
and sure enough 
every last one was 
there except the guy 
with the pick, and 
we never did find 
him. 

Then Sam wants 
the sergeant’sname. 

Why do you 
awsk that, says the 
sergeant. 

(Continued on 

Page 62) 


rich promise of the unusual my voyage 
on the Ré d’Italia proved a gratifying 
The 


JOR a trip that had begun with such 


anticlimax during its first few days. 
weather wasbad. Weplowed forward 
monotonously, flagless, running be- 
tween dark-gray water and a lowering 
leadensky. Screws throbbed, timbers 
creaked and dishes crashed as the 
Gulf Stream took us; and great waves 
reared themselves round us like myr- 
iads of threatening Alps. 

The girl, after that first night, kept 
discreetly to her stateroom. I was 
relieved; but I thought of her a good 
deal—I had little else to do. Pacing 
a drunken deck and smoking I wove un- 
satisfactory theories, asking myself what 
was her need of secrecy; what the item 
she wanted hidden; what the errand that 
had made her sail on this vessel, a week 
after the spectacular torpedoing of a sister 
ship. Did she know this Van Blarcom or 
did she merely dread any notice? And 
above all, who was the man, and had he 
been watching when I tossed that wretched 
extra across the rail? 

I saw something of him, of course, as 
time went on. By our very scarcity we 
four bold spirits, the ubiquitous Mc- 
Guntrie, Van Blarcom, the young reserv- 
ist Pietro Ricci—a very good sort of fel- 
low—and I were herded together beyond 
escape. Also,afoursome at bridgeseemed 
divinely indicated by our number, and to 
avert ennui we formed the habit of win- 
ning each other’s money at that game. 

As we played I studied Van Blareom—with- 
out results. It was ruffling; I should have ab- 
sorbed, in so much intercourse, a fairly definite 
impression of his personality, profession and 
social grade. But he was baffling; reticent, but 
self-assured; authoritativeeven; and,ina quiet 
way, watchful. Hesmoked a good cigar, mixed 
a good drink, seemed used to travel; but 
produced a coarse-grained effect, made gram- 
matical errors, and on the whole was a person 
whom, once ashore, I would flee. 

At six o’clock on the seventh night out our 
voyage entered its second lap, all the electric 
lights being simultaneously extinguished as we 
entered the danger zone. We made a sketchy 
toilet by means of tapers, groped like wandering 
ghosts down a dim corridor, and dined by the 
faint rays of candles thrust into bottles and 
placed atintervals along the festive board. I 
went on deck afterward, to find the ship plung- 
ing through blackness on forced draft, with 
portholes shrouded and never a riding light. The ; 
next evening if not in Davy Jones’ locker we x 
should reach Gibraltar; after which we should $ 
head for Naples, a two days’ trip. 

The following morning found our stormy 
weather over. The sea through which we were 
speeding had a magic color—the dark, rich 
Mediterranean blue. Ascending late I saw 
gulls flying round us and seaweed drifting by, and Mr. 
McGuntrie—in a state of nerves, with a life belt about 
him—walking wildly to and fro. 

“Well, Mr. Bayne,” he greeted me, “never again for 
mine! If I ever see the end of this trip—if you call it a 
trip; I call it merry Hades—believe me, I’ll sell something 
hereafter that I can sell on land! I’m a crackajack of a 
salesman, if I do say it myself. Once I got started talking 
I could get a man down below to buy a hot toddy and a 
set of flannels—and I wish I’d gone down there and done 
it, before I ever saw this boat!” 

Unmoved I leaned on the railing and watched the blue 
swells break. McGuntrie took a turn or two. In the 
ship’s library he had discovered a manual entitled How to 
Swim, and he was now attempting between laments to 
memorize its salient points. 

“<The first essay is best made in water of not less than 
fifty degrees Fahrenheit, and not more than four feet in 
depth,’”’ he gabbled, then broke off to gaze at the sea 
about us, chilly in temperature and countless fathoms deep. 

“Oh, what’s the use? What the blue blazes does it 
matter?” he cried hysterically. “I tell you, that U-boat 
that sunk the San Pietro is laying for us! In about an 
hour you'll see a periscope bob up out there. Then we'll 
send out an S O S—and the next thing you know we'll sink 
with all on board!” 
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ICouldn’t—ifI Were Ever Again 
to Hold Up My Head Before a 
Frenchman—Let Her Pass Onto 
Do Her Work in Francel! 


T°ELD” BAY" 2G Rt AUN STA Te 
We had as yet escaped this 

doom when, toward six o’clock, 

we approached Gibraltar, run- 

ning beneath a crimson sunset 

a. and between misty purple 
i shores. On one hand lay 
Africa, on the other the Moor- 
ish country, both shrouded in 
a soft haze and edged with 
snowy foam. Down below the 
soldiers of Italy were singing. 
Amerchantman of belligerent 
nationality, our ship proudly 
flew its flag again—indeed had 
it failed to do so the British 
patrol boats would long since 
have known the reason why. 

It was growing dark when I 
turned, to find Van Blarcom 

at my elbow. ‘“‘I didn’t 
see you,” I commented 
rather shortly. I don’t 
like people to creep up 
beside me like cats. 

“No,” he responded. 
“T’ve been waiting quite 
a while. I didn’t want 
to disturb you—but the 
fact is, I’d like a word 
with you, Mr. Bayne.” 

I eyed him with curi- 
osity. He was inscru- 
table, this quiet, alert, 
efficient-looking man. 
Take, for instance, his 
present manner, half 
self-assured, half re- 
spectfully apologetic— 
what grade in life did it 
fit? 

“Well, here I am,” I 
said briefly as I struck a 
match. 

“T’ve thought it over 
a good bit,’’ he went 
on, apparently in self- 

/ justification. “‘I don’t 
know how you may take 
it, but I'll chance it just 
thesame. If I don’t give 

you a hint you don’t get a square 
deal—that’s my attitude. Did you 
ever hear of Franz von Blenheim, 

Mr. Bayne?” 

“Eh?” The question seemed 
distinctly irrelevant—and yet, 
where had I heard that name, not 
very long ago? 

“The German secret-service 
agent. The best in the world, they 
say.”’ A sort of reluctant admira- 
tion showed in Van Blarcom’s face. ‘‘There isn’t anyone 
that can get him; he does what he wants, goes where he 
likes—the United States, England, France, Russia—and 
always gets away safe. You’d think he was a conjurer, to 
read what he does sometimes. A whole country will be 
looking for him, and he takes someone else’s passport, puts 
on a disguise, and good-by—he’s gone! That’s Franz von 
Blenheim. No, that’s just an outline of him! And on 
pretty good authority he’s in Washington now.” 

Mr. Van Blarcom, I reflected, was surely coming out of 
his shell; this was quite a monologue with which he was 
favoring me. It was dark now; our lights were flaring— 
being in a friendly port’s shelter we burned electricity 
to-night. 

“You seem to know a whole lot about this fellow,” I 
remarked idly in the pause. 

“Yes, Ido.” Hesmiled a trifle grimly. ‘In fact, I once 
came near getting him; it would have made my fortune 
too. But he slipped through my fingers at the last minute, 
and if I ever You see, I’m in the secret service my- 
self, Mr. Bayne.” : 

I turned to stare at him. ‘‘The United States service?” 
I asked. 

“ee Yes.”’ 

I nodded. All that had puzzled me was fairly clear in 
this new light. Not at all the type of the star agents, those 
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marvelous beings who figure so romantically 
in fiction and on the boards, he was yet, I 
fancied, a good example of the ruck of his 
profession, those who did the everyday de- 
tective work which in such a business must 
be done. But—Franz von Blenheim! What was my asso- 
ciation with the name? Then I recalled that in the extra 
I had read as we left harbor there had been some account 
of the man’s activities in Mexico. 

“What I wanted to say was this,’ Van Blarcom was 
continuing in his usual manner—the manner which I now 
recognized to be, in subtler form, the policeman’s—respect- 
ful to those he held for law-abiding; alert and watchful to 
detect gentry of another kind—“‘this line we’re traveling 
on now is one the spies use quite a,bit. They used to go to 
London straight, or else to Bordeaux and Paris; but the 
English and French got a pretty strict surveillance going, 
and now it’s easier for them to slip into France through 
Italy, by Modane. They sail for Naples mostly, do you 
see? And—you won’t repeat this?—it’s fairly sure that 
when Franz von Blenheim sends his government a report 
of what he’s done in Mexico against us he’ll send it by an 
agent who travels on this line and lands in Italy, and then 
slips into Germany by way of Switzerland.” 

We were drifting slowly into the harbor of Gibraltar, the 
Rock looming over us through the blackness, a gigantic 
mountain, a mass of tiered and serried lights. Search- 
lights, too, shot out like swords, focused on us and swept 
us as we crept forward between dimly visible, anchored 
craft. The throbbing of our engines ceased. A launch 
chugged toward us bringing the officers of the port. I 
watched, pleased with the scene and rather taken with 
my companion’s discourse—it was not unlike a dime novel. 

“Do you mean you’ve been sent on this line to watch 
for one of Von Blenheim’s agents?” I inquired. 

“No. I’m sent for some work on the other side—and 
I’m not telling you what it is, either,”’ he rejoined. “What 
I meant was that a man has to be careful, traveling on 
these ships. They watch close—they have to. Haven’t 
you noticed that whenever two or three of us get to talk- 
ing a steward comes snooping round? Well, I suppose you 
wouldn’t, it not being your business; but I have. We’re 
watched all the time; and if we’re wise we’ll mind our 
step. Take you, for instance. You’re a good American, 
eh? And yet some spy might fool you with a cute story, 
get your help, and maybe play you for a sucker on the 
other side. I saw that happen once. It was a nice young 
chap, and a pretty girl fooled him—got him into a peck of 
trouble. What you want to remember is that good spies 
never seem like spies!”’ 

If I looked as I felt just then the searchlight that swept 
me must have startled him. I could feel my face flushing, 
my hands clenching as I caught his drift. I swung round. 
“What’s this about?” I demanded sharply. But I knew. 

“‘Well,”’ said the secret-service man discreetly, “‘I saw 
something pretty funny the first night out, Mr. Bayne. It 
was safe enough with me; I can tell a gentleman from a 
spy; but if an officer had seen it the thing wouldn’t have 
been a joke! Suppose we put it this way: There’s a person 
on board I think I know. I haven’t got the goods, I’ll own, 
but I don’t often make mistakes. My advice to you, sir, 
is to steer clear of strangers. And if I were you I . 

“That'll do, thanks!’”’ I cut him short. “I can take 
care of myself. I don’t say your motives are bad—you 
may think this is a favor—but I call it a confounded piece 
of meddling, and I’ll trouble you to let it end!” 

He looked hurt and indignant. ‘Now look here,” he 
remonstrated, ‘‘what have I done but give you a friendly 
hint not to get in bad? But maybe I was too vague about 
it; you just listen to a few facts. I’ll tell you who that 
young lady is, and who her people are, and what she wants 
on the other side ——’” 

“No, you won’t!”’ I declared. My voice sounded sav- 
age; I was recalling how she had begged the extra of me, 
and how it had contained a full account of Franz von 
Blenheim, the Kaiser’s man. ‘‘The young lady’s name and 
affairs are no concern of mine. If you know anything you 
can keep it to yourself!” 

As we glared at each other like two hostile catamounts 
a steward relieved the tension of the moment by running 
toward us down the deck. 

“‘Signori, un momento, per piacere!”’ he called as he came. 
The British officers were on board, he forthwith informed 
us, and were demanding, in accordance with the martial 
law now reigning at Gibraltar, a sight of each passenger 
and his passport before the ship should proceed. 


VI 


HE salon of conversation, as that mirrored, gilded 
and highly varnished apartment was grandiloquently 
termed, had been the spot chosen for our presumably not 
very terrible ordeal. Things were well under way. Ata 
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desk in the corner one officer was jotting down notes 
as to the clearance papers and the cargo; while at 
a table in the foreground sat his comrade, in a lieu- 
tenant’s uniform, with the captain of the Ré 
d'Italia at his right, swart-faced and silent, and the list of 
the passengers lying before the pair. As I entered, a few 
moments behind Van Blarcom, I perceived that the inter- 
rogation had already run a partial course. Pietro Ricci, 
the reservist, had no doubt emerged with flying colors and 
now stood against the wall beside the doughty agent of the 
Phillipson rifles, who had apparently satisfied his inquisitor 
too. Near the door a group of stewards had clustered to 
watch; and as I stood waiting the girl in furs came in. 

I put myself ahypothetical query. “Ifa girl,’ I thought, 
“materializes from the void, asks an incriminating favor 
and vanishes, does that put one on bowing terms with her 
when one meets her again?’’ It did evidently, for she 
smiled brightly and graciously and bent her ruddy head. 
But she was pale, I noticed critically; there was appre- 
hension in her eyes. Wasn’t it odd that the prospect of a 
few simple questions from an officer should disconcert her, 
when she had possessed the courage, or the foolhardiness, 
to sail on this line and at this time? 

Really I could not deny that all I had seen of her was 
most suspicious. For aught I knew the secret-service man 
might be absolutely right. I had treated him outrageously. 
I owed him an apology, doubtless; but I still felt furious 
with him, and when she looked so anxiously at those 
officers I felt furious with them too. 

Van Blarcom, his brief questioning ended, was turning 
from the table. As he passed I made a point of smiling 
companionably at the girl. ‘‘Now for the rack, the cord 
and the thumbscrews,”’ I murmured to her, making way. 

The lieutenant was a tall, lean, muscular young man, 
with a shrewd tanned face in which his eyes showed oddly 
blue, and he half rose, civilly enough, as the girl advanced. 

“Please sit down,” he said with a strong English accent. 
“ And I'll have to see your passport if you will be so good.”’ 
She took it from the bag she carried, and he glanced at it 
perfunctorily. ‘‘ Your name is Esmé Falconer?”’ 

“Yes,”’ she replied. 

Esmé was the name of the little Stuart princess, the daugh- 
ter of Charles I, whose quaint, coifed, blue-gowned portrait 


The Girl Kept Discreetly to Her Stateroom; and I Wove Unsatisfactory 
Theories, Asking Myself What Was Her Need of Secrecy 


“‘What You Want to Remember is That Good Spies Never Seem Like Spies!’’ 


hangs in a dark, gloomy gallery at Rome. I was aware sub- 
consciously that I liked it, in spite of its strangeness, the 
while I wondered more actively whether that Paul Pry of 
a Van Blarcom had imparted to the ship’s authorities the 
suspicions he had shared with me. 

“You are an American, Miss Falconer? You were born 
in the States? You are going to Italy—and then home 
again?” The questions came in a reassuringly mechanical 
fashion; the man was doing his duty, nothing more. 

“T may go also to France.” Her voice was steady, but 
beneath the table I saw she had clenched her hands. 

I glanced at Van Blarcom, to find him listening intently, 
his neck thrust forward, his eyes protruding in his eagerness 
not to miss a word. But there was to be nothing more. 

“That is satisfactory, Miss Falconer,’’ announced the 
Englishman; and with a little sigh of relief she stood back 
against the wall. 

“Tf you please,” said the officer to me in another tone. 

As I came forward his eyes ran over me from head to 
foot. So did Captain Cecchi’s; but I hardly noticed; these 
uniforms, these formalities, these war precautions were like 
a dash of comic opera—I was not taking them seriously in 
the least. The Britisher gestured me toward a seat; but 
it seemed superfluous for so brief an interview, and I 
remained standing with my hands resting on a chair. 

“Tl have your passport!’’ There was something curt 
in hismanner. “Ah. And your name is yi 

*“My name is Devereux Bayne.” 

“How old are you?” 

Aig Ll nhagintagee 

“Where do you live?”’ 

“In New York and Washington.” If he could be laconic, 
I had determined, so could I. 

“You were born in America?” 

“No. I was born in Paris.” By this time questions and 
answers were like the pop of rifle shots. 

“That was a long way from home—lucky you chose the 
country of one of our Allies.’’ Was this sarcasm or would-be 
humor? It had an unpleasant ring. 

“Glad you like it,’’ I responded with a cold stare; ‘but 
I didn’t pick it.” 

“Well, if you weren’t born in the States are 
you an American citizen?” he imperturbably pur- 
sued. 

“Tf you'll consult my passport you’ll see I am.’ 

“Did either your father or 
your mother have any German 
blood?” 

I could hear a slight rustle back 
of me among the passengers, none 
of whom had been subjected to 
such cross-questioning, it was 
plain. I was growing restive, but 
I couldn’t tell him it was not his 
business; it was, of course. “‘No, 
ralaeay obWshaA YT 
briefly replied. 

“About your des- 
tination now.” He 
was making notes of 
all my answers. 
“You are going to 
Italy, and then 
ee GD 

“To France.” 

**Roundabout 
trip, rather. The 
Bordeaux route is 
safer just now, and quicker too. Why 
not have gone that way? And how 
long are you planning to stop over 
on this side?” 

“Tt depends upon circumstances.” 
What on earth ailed the fellow? He 
was as annoying as a mosquito or a 
gnat. 
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“T beg your pardon, but 

your plans seem rather at 
loose ends, don’t they? What are 
you crossing for?” 

“To drive an ambulance!” as 
curtly as the words could be said. 

I saw his face soften and human- 
ize at the information; for once I 
had made a satisfactory response, 
it seemed. But on the heels of my 
answer there rose the voice of Mr. 
McGuntrie, sensational, accusing, 
pitched almost at a shriek. 

“Look here, lieutenant,’’ he was 
crying, “‘don’t you let that fellow 
fool you. I asked him the first night 
out if he was an ambulance boy and 
he denied it to me up and down. I thought all along he 
was too smart, hooting like he did at submarines. Guess 
he knew one would pick him up all right if the rest of us 
did sink!” 

“How about that, Mr. Bayne?” asked the Englishman, 
his uncordial self once more. 

It was maddening. One would have thought them all 
in league to prove me an atrocious criminal. 

“Simply this,’ I replied with the iciness of restrained 
fury, ‘‘that this gentleman has been the steamer’s pest 
ever since the night we sailed. If I had answered his 
questions, everyone down to the ship’s cat would have 
shared his knowledge within the hour. I did not deny 
anything; I simply did not assent. You are an officer, in 
authority; I am answering you, though I protest strongly 
at your manner; but I don’t tell my affairs to prying 
strangers because we are cooped up on the same boat!”’ 

““H’m. If I were you I would keep my temper.” He 
regarded me thoughtfully, then with rapierlike rapidity 
shot two questions at my head: ‘‘I say, Mr. Bayne, you’re 
positive about your parents’ not having German blood, are 
you? And you are quite sure you were born in Paris, not 
in—well, Prussia, suppose we say?” 

“What the ”” I opportunely remembered the pres- 
ence of Miss Esmé Falconer. ‘‘What do you mean?” I 
substituted less sulphurously, with a glare. P 

He bent forward, tapping his forefinger against the 
desk, and his eyes were like gimlets boring into mine. ‘“‘I 
mean,”’ he enlightened me, his voice very hard of a sudden, 
“that a German agent is due to sail about this time, on 
this line, with certain papers, and that from one or two 
indications I’m not at all sure you are not the man!” 

With sudden perspicacity I realized that he took me for 
an emissary of the great Von Blenheim. Exasperation 
overwhelmed me; would these farcical complications 
never cease? ‘‘Good heavens, man,” I exclaimed with 
conviction, “you are crazy! Look at me! Use your com- 
mon sense! What on earth is there about me to suggest 
aspy?” 

“In a good spy there never is anything suggestive.” 

By Jove, that was the very thing the secret-service man 
had said! 

“You admit you were born abroad. You claim to be 
bound for France, but you sail for Italy. And you are 
rather a soldier’s type, tall, well set up, good military car- 
riage. You’d make quite a showing in a field uniform, I 
should say a 

“In a fiddlestick!’’ I snapped, weary of the situation. 
“So would you—so would our friend the Italian reservist 
there. I’m an average American, free, white and twenty- 
one, with strong pro-Ally sympathies and a passport in 
perfect shape. This is all nonsense—but, of course, there is 
something back of it. What has been your real reason for 
deviling me ever since I entered this room?” 

The lieutenant was studying my face. ‘‘Mr. Bayne,” 
he said slowly, ‘“‘do you care to tell me the nature of the 
package you threw across the rail the first night out?” 

I heard a gasp from the group behind me; a squeal of 
joy from McGuntrie; a quick, low-drawn breath that 
surely came from the girl. Preternaturally cool, I thought 
rapidly. : 

“What’s that you say? Package?” I repeated to gain 
time. 

“Yes, package!” said the Englishman sharply. ‘And 
we'll dispense with pretense, please. These are wartimes, 
and from common prudence the Allies keep an eye on all 
passengers who choose to sail instead of staying at home 
as we prefer they should. Captain Cecchi here reports to 
me that one of his stewards saw you drop a small weighted 
object overboard. He has asked me to interrogate you, 
instead of doing it himself, so that you may have the 
chance to defend yourself in English, which he doesn’t 
speak.” 

“EF vero. It ees the truth,’ confirmed the captain of the 
Ré d’Italia—the one remark, by the way, which he ever 
addressed to me. 
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“Well?” It was the Englishman’s cold voice. ‘‘We are 
waiting, Mr. Bayne! What was this object you were so 
anxious to dispose of? A message from some confederate, 
too compromising to keep?”’ 

Heretofore I had carefully avoided looking at Miss 
Falconer; but at this point, turning my head a trifle, I gave 
her a casual glance. Her eyes had blackened, as they had 
done that night on the deck, her face had paled and her 
breath was coming fast. But as I looked her gaze fell and 
her lashes wavered; and I knew that whatever came she 
did not mean to speak. 

vir 

OT, of course, that I wanted her to. I was no Injun 

giver; and having once pledged my word to help her 
I was prepared to keep it till all was blue, or any other 
final shade. Still, it was not to be denied that my position 
looked incriminating. She might be as honest as the day- 
light. I believed she was; I had to, or else abandon her; 
but she had managed to plunge me into a confounded 
mess! 

Naturally I was exasperated at the net results of my 
piece of gallantry. I didn’t care to be suspected; I wasn’t 
anxious to have to lie. All the same, a plausible explana- 
tion, offered without delay, appeared essential. I should 
have wanted as much myself had I been guarding Gibraltar 
port. 

“Well, Mr. Bayne?” the lieutenant prompted me. 

“Well!’”’ I retorted coolly. ‘‘I was just wondering 
whether I should answer. This is an infernal outrage, you 
know; you don’t really think I’m a spy. What you are 
doing is to give me a third degree on general principles. 
If you’ll excuse my saying so I think you ought to have 
more sense!” 

“Oh, of course we ought to take you on trust,’ he agreed 
sardonically. ‘‘But we can’t, I’m afraid. The fact is we 
have had an experience or two in the past to shake our 
faith. The last time this steamer stopped here we caught 
a pair of spies who didn’t look the part any more than you 
do; and since then we have rather stopped taking appear- 
ances as guaranties!” 

“All right, then,’’ I responded. ‘‘I’ll stretch a point, 
since it is wartime. I give you my word that I threw over- 
board a small bronze paper weight that was cluttering up 
my traps. There was nothing surreptitious about it; the 
whole steamer might have seen me. Do you care to take 
the responsibility of having me shot for that?” 2 

‘And I want to say, sir, that the gentleman is giving 
it to you straight,’ an unexpected voice addressed the 
lieutenant at my back. ‘I was standing at the door behind 
him that night, though he didn’t know it, and I can take 
my oath that what he says is gospel truth!” 

My unlooked-for champion was Mr. John van Blarcom, 
I stared at him, at a loss to know why he should, on the 
heels of our row on deck and my rejection of his friendly 
warning, in so obliging a fashion perjure himself for me. 
He had, I was aware, been too far off that night to know 
whether I had thrown away a paper weight or a handbag; 
besides which, the object had been swathed beyond recog- 
nition in the extra primarily responsible for all this fuss. 
‘He is sorry for me,” I decided. “He thinks the girl has 
made a fool of me.” 
And instead of ex- 
periencing gratitude 
for his interposition 
I felt more galled 
and wrathful than 
before. 

“Ts that so? How 
close were you?”’ the 
lieutenant asked 
alertly. ‘‘About ten 
feet? You are quite 
sure? Well—it’s all 
right, I suppose, 
then’’—in a very 
grudging tone. 

AN itaty ilar? ah 
declared tartly. I 
was by no means 
satisfied with so 
half-hearted a vin- 
dication, nor did I 
care to owe my im- 
munity to a patron- 
izing lie on Mr. van 
Blarcom’s part. 
“You have accused 
me of spying—do 
you think I'll let it 
go at that? I insist 
that you have my 
baggage brought up 
here, and that you 
search it and search 


me!” 
The face of the 
Englishman really 


relaxed, for once. 
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“That’s a good idea. And it’s what any honest man 
would want, Mr. Bayne,”’ he approved. ‘Since you de- 
mand it—certainly, we’ll do it’’; and he glanced at the 
captain, who promptly ordered two stewards to fetch my 
traps from below. 

Things move rapidly on shipboard. My traveling im- 
pedimenta appeared in the salon almost before I could 
have uttered the potent name of Jack Robinson, had I 
cared to try. With cold aloofness I offered my keys, and 
the head steward knelt to officiate, while the crowd gaped, 
and the second English officer abandoned his corner and 
his papers, standing forth to watch with the lieutenant and 
the captain, and thus forming an intent and highly inter- 
ested committee of three. 

The investigation began, very thorough, slightly har- 
rowing. I had not realized the embarrassing detail of such 
a search. Item, an extended store of collars suitable for 
different occasions; item, neat and glossy piles of shirts, 
both dress and plain; item, black silk hose, mountain high, 
and neckties as numerous as the sea sands. Noting the 
rapt attention which McGuntrie, in particular, gave to 
these disclosures, I felt that to deserve so inhuman a 
punishment my crime must have been black indeed. 

Item, shoes on their trees; item, articles of silk under- 
wear; item, brushes, combs, gloves, cards, boxes of ciga- 
rettes, an extra flask; item, some light literature. And so 
on, and so on, ad nauseam, till I grew dully apathetic, and 
roused only to praise Allah when we left the boxes for the 
trunk. 

Hardened by this time I brazenly endured the exhibition 
of my pyjamas, not turning a hair when they were held up 
and shaken out before the attentive crowd. In a similar 
spirit I bore the examination of my coats and trousers, the 
rummaging of my vests, the investigation of my hats. 
Courage, I told myself. Nothing in the world is endless! 
Indeed, the ultimate garment was now being lifted, reveal- 
ing nothing beneath it save a leather wallet, carefully tied. 

“Just look through that, will you?” I requested with 
chilling sarcasm. ‘‘Otherwise you may get to thinking 
later that I had a note for the Kaiser there. In point of 
fact, those are simply some letters of introduction that I 
am taking to ”? I broke off abruptly. ‘‘Good Lord 
deliver us!’ I blankly exclaimed. ‘‘What’s that?” 

The lieutenant, complying with my request, had un- 
bound the wallet and was flirting out its contents in fan- 
like fashion, like a hand of cards. I saw the imposing array 
of letters presented me by Dunny, who knows everybody, 
headed by one to his old friend, the American Ambassador 
to France. So far, so good. But beneath them, with a 
sickening sense of being in a bad dream, I beheld a thin 
sheaf of papers, neatly folded, bound with red tape and 
sealed with bright red wax—an object which, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, had no more business among my belong- 
ings than the knives and plates which the conjurer snatches 
from the surrounding atmosphere, or the clucking hen which 
he evolves from an erstwhile empty sleeve. 

Standing there with the impersonal calm of utter help- 
lessness I watched the Britisher break the seal and unfold 
the sheets. They were thin, and they were many, and 
they were covered with closely jotted hieroglyphics, row 
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upon row. But the sphinxlike quality of the contents 
afforded me no gleam of hope. If they had proclaimed as 
much in the plainest English printing I could have been 
no surer that they were the papers of Franz von Blenheim; 
nor, as I learned a good while afterward, was I mistaken 
in the belief. 

I was vaguely conscious that the spectators were being 
ordered from the salon. Captain Cecchi’s eyes were dark 
stilettos; the gaze of the Englishman was like a narrow 
flash of blue steel. He was going to say something. I 
waited apathetically. Then the words came, falling like 
icicles in the deadness of the hush. “If you wish, sir,’”’ he 
stated, “‘to explain why you are traveling with cipher pa- 
pers Captain Cecchi and I will hear what you have to say.” 


Vir 


N SHEER desperation I achieved a ghastly levity of 

demeanor. ‘Please don’t shoot me yet,” I managed to 
request. ‘‘And if I sit down and think for a moment don’t 
take it for a confession—any innocent man would be 
shocked dumb temporarily if his traps gave up such loot!” 

I sat down in dizzy fashion, my judges watching me. 
Through my mind, in a mad phantasmagoria, danced the 
series of events which had begun in the St. Ives restaurant, 
and which was ending so dramatically in the salon of this 
ship. Or perhaps the end had not yet arrived, I thought 
ironically. By a slight effort of imagination I could con- 
jure up a scene of the sort rendered familiar by countless 
movie dramas—a lowering fortress wall, myself standing 
against it and scornfully waving away a bandage, and 
drawn up before me a highly efficient firing squad. 

To all intents and purposes I was a spy, caught red- 
handed; but with due respect for circumstantial evidence 
I did not mean to remain one long. That part of it was too 
absurd. There must be a dozen ways out of it. Come! 
The fact that so strange an experience had befallen me in 
a New York hotel on the eve of my sailing could not be 
pure coincidence—there lay the clew to the mystery; let 
me work it out! 

And then, as my wits began groping, comprehension 
came to me—a sudden, entire comprehension that left me 
stunned and dazed. The open trunk, the thief, the de- 
scent by the fire escape, the girl’s appearance and calm 
denial turning us from the suspected door! Yes, the girl! 
Heavens, what a blind dolt I had been. No wonder that 
Van Blarcom had felt moved to say a helping word for me, 
as for a congenital idiot not responsible for his acts! 

““When you are ready ” the lieutenant was remark- 
ing. I pulled myself together as hastily as I could. 

“First,”’ I began with all the resolution I could muster, 
“T want to say that Iam as much at a loss as you are about 
this thing. I never set eyes upon those papers until this 
evening. Why, man alive, I insisted on the search! I 
asked you to examine the wallet! Do you think I did all 
that to establish my own guilt?” 

““We’ll keep to the point, please.’”’ His very politeness 
was ill-omened. ‘‘The papers were in your baggage—can 
you explain how they came there?” 

“T am going to try,’’ I answered coolly. “To begin 
with I can vouch for it that they were not there two weeks 
ago, when my man 
packed the trunk, 
That I can swear 
to, for I glanced 
through the letters 
before handing him 
the wallet; and 
when he had fin- 
ished packing I 
locked the trunk and 
went yachting for 
five days.” ‘ 

“And your bag- 
gage? Diditgowith 
you?” queried the 
Englishman. 

“No, it didn’t. It 
remained in the bag- 
gage room of my 
apartment house; 
but when I landed 
and. found hotel 
quarters I had it 
sent to me at the St. 


> 


Ives.” 
“So you stayed 
there!’’ He was 


eying me with ever- 
growing disfavor. 
“You didn’t know, 
of course, that it was 
a nest of agents, a 
sort of rendezvous 
for hyphenates— 
and that the last 
spy we caught on 
(Continued on 
Page 77) 
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two forms: Too much money is 
spent in raising money—that is, 
‘the cost of production is too high, this being largely the 
result of our custom of indirect giving and of giving in 
petty amounts; secondly, there is too much reduplication 
in war objects and too little codrdination of the agencies 
now at work. Some people have waked up to all this, and 
the rest of us must, because not only can we not afford any 
extravagance, but we are only at the beginning of our giving. 
From now on we should do away with plain thieves and 
indirect thieves, with promoters and managers working on 
a commission basis in raising war-relief funds, with irre- 
sponsible collectors of all sorts. The object of every war- 
relief organization must be worth while; every organization 
_must be well managed. We must minimize the reduplica- 
* tion of activities, must insist on a strict codrdination. The 
lack of coérdination and centralization, the indiscriminate 
ticket selling and benefit and bazaar nagging, are not only 
wasteful but they have a bad effect psychologically. Here 
is an example: 
__ Acertain man, representing a prosperous business, gave 
fifty thousand dollars to a certain excellent national war 
relief on the occasion of a national drive. Then he was 
solicited five or six times to buy tickets or make small con- 
tributions to something that had a bearing on this same 
war relief. He was so irritated at being picked at in these 
petty ways that he indicated that if he were to be subjected 
to such annoyance he would give no further aid. If he were 
to withdraw his support all the local efforts of petty ped- 
dlers of charity the country over would not make up his 
loss to the cause. 


O« war-charity folly takes mainly 
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T IS not only the psychology of big, generous givers that 

must be considered, but also the psychology of the little 
giver, the man who has not learned the habit of giving. 
Suppose such a man on four different days buys a ticket for 
some war-relief object. He gets the impression that he has 
done four things for war relief, and that little more need be 
expected of him. 

This is specious and most unfortunate. We should learn 
from the experience of the Canadians, who have cast aside 
the dribbling business. They raise money only when it is 
needed, and they raise it in large sums. The Canadian 
public is now trained in giving. The money is always forth- 
coming there, but it is never wasted. 

We are charitable, but lazy. The name of someone of 
whose honesty we are convinced as a patron or director of 
a relief activity is enough for us; we don’t stop to see 
whether the money for the charity to which we are con- 
tributing is being collected on a commission basis. Then, 
too, we are individualistic, and when we are giving per- 
sonal service to a particular organization we don’t perhaps 
notice that some other one is already doing the same thing, 
and needs us to merge with it, or to contribute to it, rather 
than to have our separate organization. Moreover, there 
are places in our nation, such as New York, which are the 
happy hunting grounds for get-rich-quick people, who 
pounce upon our patriotism as a fruitful ground for exploi- 
tation. Besides, a lot of us have our patriotic motives 
distinctly mixed. 

As a result of these faults, plus lack of preparedness, 
and shortsightedness, millions of dollars contributed to 


war-relief funds have been stolen, or trifled away, or used 
for unnecessary expenses, or otherwise wasted. Some of it 
came from people who had given at real personal sacrifice. 
All this waste helped the Germans, in that it held back just 
so much the victory of the Allies. If you want to realize 
waste think of it in terms of the blood and pain of the men 
who are dying overseas for our sake. 

The particular cases of fraud and waste and imperfect 
patriotism are legion. Here are a few typical examples: 
In connection with a benefit for the dependent relatives of 
members of one regiment a certain firm got seventy per 
cent of the proceeds from the advertising program. A 
certain league was charged with paying sixty per cent to 
solicitors in connection with a benefit held in November. 
A certain corps has been collecting on a basis of fifty-fifty 
for war-relief charities. The president of it was convicted 
some six years ago of swindling, and served seven months 
in a workhouse. In one instance, for a particular fund for 
which this corps was collecting, about $14,500 was received, 
from which all expenses were taken out and the rest 
divided on a fifty-fifty basis. Only some $400 resulted to 
the fund. 


Subscribers too negligent to investigate would be sur-: 
‘prised to find how often a fund is started by people who are 


thinking of lining their own pockets without danger from 
the law. For example, on a certain day a certain kind of 
patriot went out to look at the camp kitchens of a certain 
camp of soldiers. He happened to be the manufacturer of 
a camp kitchen. When he saw the sort the Government 


provided he wept, much as did the Walrus in Alice in. 


Wonderland, and deeply sympathized. He pointed out 
the rust on the government camp kitchen; for all his blind- 
ing tears he was able to be very observant of'any possible 
defects. He made the soldiers feel sorry for themselves, 
and very much interested in the real sort of up-to-date 
camp kitchen he told them of. 

““Wouldn’t you like such a camp kitchen?”’ he asked. 

Of course they would; but what they used had been 
O.K’d by the quartermaster, and they had no money to 
buy others. 

“But would you use the new kind if you got it for 
nothing?” 

Naturally; and so the enterprising patriot went forth 
whistling cheerfully, and started a fund of several thousand 
dollars to buy proper camp kitchens for the boys who are 
going overseas that we may be safe, and so on. 

Then there are the patriots whose motives are mixed. 
A certain young lady had a thought labeled patriotic. It 
was to the effect that the Government or somebody might 
found a fund of several thousand dollars to equip a club- 
house near the camp where her beloved husband had gone. 
She was ready to take her furniture down there, find a cook 
and create the atmosphere of home for our boys. She was 
so sure that the money would somehow be forthcoming 
that she entered into correspondence with a real-estate firm 
in the neighborhood of the camp. They were holding a 
piece of property which she could have at the rental of a 
few hundredsa month. Private research showed that this 
property was worth much less than what was asked. The 
most superficial sort of inquiry proved that no clubhouse 
was needed—for the Government had already provided all 
necessary recreation facilities. The patriotic lady protested, 


was sure that she could give an atmos- 
phere of home not furnished by the camp 
recreation arrangements. Her protests 
ceased when her husband was suddenly sent to France. 
Somehow it did not now seem so important for our boys to 
have the atmosphere of home. 

Men and women exploiting patriotism in petty ways are 
legion. There is the lady who writes a patriotic song. She 
wants to put it on the market, and as it will not go on its 
own merit she sells it by the aid of some regiment. The 
regiment gets something—but the song writer gets more. 
Who has not met at least one angel countess from the war 
zone with something to sell, who disappeared afterward 
and did not send any report back? Perhaps she sold toys 
made by the wounded soldiers; maybe she had pawned her 
jewels to get the money to come over and collect our con- 
tributions—but in any case she took her bag and baggage 
and forgot to write to us. 

We have given to such persons, and to others who were 
collecting in favor of the countries of Europe, without 
waiting until we had accurate information as to the precise 
needs of the countries and as to the credentials of the per- 
sons collecting. And it was not necessary, for though it is 
the sad truth that in some cities about seventy per cent of 
war-relief enterprises—outside of the government enter- 
prises—have either a commercial motive, a purely business 
motive, personal ambition or some other personal motive, 
still there are plenty of well-conducted, admirable war- 
relief organizations to which we could give. We simply 
have not investigated. 


How the Charitable are Exploited 


VER since we entered the war there have been voices in 

the wilderness crying against the waste in war chari- 
ties, but the occasion which set the superficial observer to 
screaming was the example of a bazaar given in New York 
a short time ago. Its object was to buy comfort kits for 
enlisted men at a cost of a dollar each. The gross receipts 
were about $71,475; the net amount handed over for the 
kits was about $754. The kits actually bought were some 
three hundred, about one per cent of what could have been 
bought if the money had been directly given. The rest of 
the money went for rent and decorations, booth percent- 
ages, goods purchased, advertising, salaries for workers, 
payment of private detectives, for stationery and printing, 
a commission for the managing director, press agents’ fees 
and for commissions for the industrious person who got up 
the souvenir program with its many pages of advertising at 
the congenial rate of a fifty-fifty division. He collected, 
through his efficient solicitors, who used lavishly the names 
of prominent men and women supposed to be backing the 
enterprise, $45,000. Of this, $6000 was donated by sixteen 
persons as a free gift to the fund. 

When the public, assisted by our observing newspapers, 
woke up to the fact that the cost of this bazaar was almost 
a hundred times as much as the net profit, a hurricane of 
wrath ensued. It was but human for those involved to try 
to take cover, but shelter seemed strangely evanescent. 
The active officers of the committee are quoted as saying 
that the expenditures were not excessive and that under 
favorable conditions the receipts would have exceeded 
$100,000. One reason why the conditions were not favorable 
was that New York had already been bazaared ad nauseam. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Intolerance 


OW could a small number of crowned and epauleted 

persons induce ten million workmen and farmers in 
Central Europe to forsake all their real interests in life and 
march away to be shot at under conditions of frightful 
discomfort? 

Except for a carefully inculeated idea that the plain peo- 
ple of Germany had a paramount interest in life which 
was fundamentally hostile to the paramount interest of 
the plain people of France and Russia, it would have been 
impossible for Kaiser and Junkers to bring on a war. 

Imagine the governor and legislature of New York 
trying to get farmers and workmen of that state to fight 
farmers and workmen of Pennsylvania! The appeal would 
be laughed at. 

If people of one nation are still to be taught that people 
of another nation are their natural enemies, whom they 
must suspect and hate, any international organization to 
maintain peace will be a house of cards. 

For hundreds of thousands of young Americans who 
have left home and business for training camps—and for 
hundreds of thousands of mothers, fathers, sisters, wives— 
the consolation is that they offer their lives in order that 
such a calamity as this war shall not again befall the world. 

All that stirs up blind racial hate digs the ground from 
under their feet, cancels their justification, promises new 
wars. There can be no greater disservice than stirring up 
racial suspicion and hatred. 


The Investigations 


O SENSIBLE person supposed the United States 

would get into the war without confusion and waste 
of both time and money. The investigations at Washing- 
ton indicate quite as good a situation as there was reason 
to expect. A chief point about them is that a good many 
of the faults were well enough known at the capital some 
time ago, and should have been published. 

Up to the time Congress reconvened there was a fatuous 
notion that patriotism required one to spread a trans- 
parent camouflage of silence over errors in the Govern- 
ment, as though both the Kaiser and the American public 
would thereby be induced to believe that the United 
States was getting into war with infallible efficiency. 

Our own observation leads us to conclude that the effect 
of this tacit policy, as a matter of fact, was to make the 
American public more nervous than it need have been. 
Knowing the inevitable fallibility of government, and not 
hearing a whisper on the subject, its imagination painted 
too dark a picture. Shocking rumors were circulated sub 
rosa. 

The investigations have been very useful. They let in the 
air and started up a wholesome circulation of observation 
and comment. The prevailing official pose of impeccability 
was foolish and hurtful. In the universal anxiety to pre- 
serve proper form the stage frown of a voluntary censor- 
ship repressed discussion in print more than a censorship 
armed with statutory powers would have done. 

In so vast an undertaking, for which the Government 
had so little preparation, mistakes were sure to happen. 
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Everybody expected them. An immense amount of work 
has been done. Much of it has been excellently done. 
Being known, the failures may be corrected. There is no 
reason for discouragement. 

The worst faults and delays were due to lack of proper 
teamwork. At Washington and everywhere else the man 
who does not subordinate his individual preference to the 
common need is the chap who is putting a brake on the 
wheels. 


Priorities 


GOOD many important industries find themselves in 

a painful situation. As to materials they must have, 
if they are to keep going, they are living from hand to 
mouth. Their day-to-day existence contains all the hair- 
raising thrills of old-fashioned melodrama, where the hero- 
ine is snatched from in front of an express train at one 
moment only to be tied to a powder keg, with a lighted 
fuse, at the next. 

Being acutely aware of their own needs they want prior- 
ity orders. Any one case standing alone would be easy to 
decide; but when you get fifty cases, each wanting priority 
over the others, decision becomes difficult. 

A great many communities are pinched for coal and 
are clamoring for early supplies. : 

If one community were pinched, rushing coal there 
would be simple; but when there are a thousand in equally 
urgent need each of them cannot be served without regard 
to the others. 

Everybody who comes into contact with transportation, 
as traveler, shipper or consignee, meets with delays and 
inconvenience—often decided loss. Food prices pinch. A 
hundred things pinch at a million points. 

The people of the United States need all their patience 
and good humor. Do not imagine that this war pinch is 
merely a matter of getting adjusted, and will presently 
disappear. It is going to be right here and pinching harder 
so long as the war lasts. We shall be needing our patience 
and good humor next summer, if war is still going on, more 
than we need it now. 

Do not jaw until you are very sure you have something 
to jaw about besides the common burden of inconvenience 
and loss, which are an inevitable cost of war. In declaring 
war the country underwrote a vast risk. Bear your fair 
share of it with fortitude. 


War and Population 


UCH information as now comes to hand indicates that 

to get the effect of war upon population in Germany 
the wastage of life at the Front must be multiplied by two. 
The president of the Royal Statistical Society calculates 
that the German birth rate has fallen about two-fifths. 
Since May, 1915, the number of births has been two 
and a half millions below normal. 

A German periodical devoted to life insurance reports 
that malnutrition and the hardships of war have increased 
the death rate among the civilian population until it is 
now nearly as high as that in the army, and exceeds the 
birth rate. In Munich, for example, deaths exceeded 
births by more than four thousand in the last fiscal year; 
while in the year before the war births exceeded deaths by 
three thousand. Roughly, as compared with the year 
before the war, births have declined a third and deaths 
have risen a third. Some industrial centers show a greater 
decline in births. 

The British birth rate, with a much smaller proportion 
of the male population in the trenches, has declined only 
about sixteen per cent, and apparently war has affected 
the civilian death rate hardly at all. An interesting point, 
in view of millions of men in training camps at home, is 
that war has not increased the number of illegitimate 
births. 

These vital statistics, admittedly very incomplete and 
to be taken only as estimates deduced from the available 
data, are another indication of the ruthless pressure war 
is exerting upon the German population. In Austria- 
Hungary the pressure is even greater. This situation be- 
hind the battle fronts is steadily fighting for an acceptable 
peace. 


Al Good Government Ownership 


HE National Forest Service was nearly self-supporting 

in 1917. Receipts were three and a half million dollars, 
an increase of six hundred thousand over the year before; 
and expenses were about four millions. Sales of National 
Forest timber more than doubled, exceeding two billion 
feet. Three-quarters of a billion feet were cut and re- 
moved, for which the purchasers paid one and a half million 
dollars. 

The number of cattle grazing in the forests was about 
two hundred thousand greater than in 1916; the number 
of sheep increased somewhat more. Receipts from this 
source exceeded one and a half million dollars. . 

In its experimental laboratories the Forest Service 
developed methods of kiln-drying hemlock ship-lap in 
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forty-eight hours, with practically no loss of grade. The 
time required for kiln-drying walnut, birch, and some other 
woods, was much reduced, with little loss in the quality 
of the wood. 

Further progress was made in turning saw-mill waste to 
good commercial uses. 

The National Forest Service is a fine example of work 
the Federal Government should do. The forests were pub- 
lic property, to begin with. By conserving and scientifi- 
cally developing them the Government saves a raw asset 
that would otherwise be more or less wasted, and creates 
wealth for the public. It can find an abundant outlet for 
its energies in other work of substantially the same char- 
acter—which is an entirely different thing from taking over 
an asset that has already been highly developed under 
private ownership, so that government ownership means 
merely the substitution of a more costly system of operation 
for a less costly one. 


The Next Move 


EARLY three and a half years of experience in fighting 

on the Western Front raises a strong presumption that 

neither side can break through without a decided prepon- 
derance of men and guns. 

What we know of present relative strengths there, of 
the prospects of peace with Russia, of our own prepara- 
tions so far, of the shipping situation and the ordnance 
situation, indicates that it will be some time yet before the 
United States can give a decided preponderance of men 
and guns. 

But if the Allies are reduced to the defensive on the 
military side for many months, that is all the more reason 
why they should take the offensive on the political side. 
On that side the initiative ought to be in their hands. They 
did nothing in Russia’s case. To all appearance they are 
doing nothing now. But, while they wait for the evolution 
of order in Russia, Germany certainly is very busy. 

A league of nations should be started now. Every pos- 
sible opportunity should be taken to impress upon the 
people of Russia, Germany and Austria-Hungary that the 
aim of the Kaiser’s enemies is a just and permanent peace. 


Pushing Up and Pushing Down 


O INCREASE production and decrease consumption 
along some lines—that is the nation’s job; and the first 
phase of it is far more important than the second. 

Wealth does not come by the most diligent saving, but 
by the most diligent producing. Men and nations who 
pinch the pennies hardest are never the richest. The 
United States is called the most extravagant of nations. 
It is, also, far and away the wealthiest of nations. Without 
the adventurous, expansive, open-handed spirit that makes 
it extravagant in many ways it would not have become so 
rich. 

Nothing venture, nothing gain is a sounder maxim than 
a penny saved is a penny earned. 

The virtues of saving are especially emphasized just 
now, and properly, so long as one keeps the proportions in 
mind. But pushing up on production is even more im- 
portant than pushing down on consumption. More power 
to the elbow, whether it is wielding a plow, an adding ma- 
chine, a carpenter’s hammer, a locomotive throttle, a mine 
drill, a pneumatic riveter, or what not, is the most use- 
ful contribution to the war. Any slackening of production 
or distribution anywhere automatically cancels savings. 
Every strike throws sheaves of war-savings stamps into 
the wastebasket. 

The greatest duty is to push up on production. It de- - 
volves upon everybody who works or is capable of working. 


Save the Change 


WO billion dollars is a reasonable estimate of the 

amount that should be realized in the United States by 
the sale of war-savings stamps. We expect there will be 
twenty-five million subscribers. 

At any post office, at any bank, at many other places, 
you can buy a twenty-five-cent stamp, convertible into a 
five-dollar one; or you can buy a five-dollar one at a dis- 
count that will give four per cent compound interest on the 
investment. 

No Government, before this war began, ever raised so 
much as a billion dollars by one operation. Raising two 
billions out of small change would have seemed too pre- 
posterous for sober consideration. 

It will be done; but it will not do itself. Get your card, 
your wife’s card, your children’s cards. Save the change for 
a stamp. 

Ten million stamp accounts could easily be started ina 
single week. 

This is the most certainly useful form of saving to win 
the war. It will not represent borrowing. It will inflate no 
currency and raise no prices. It will come out of income, 
and for millions of subscribers the subtraction will hardly 
be missed. 

Start the stamp habit now! 
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UT of space 
—as infinite 
as the dis- 


tance of the remotest star, 
as cold as the wind that 
blows between the worlds, 
and as black as the prim- 
ordial darkness that cov- 
ered the face of the waters 
at the creation of the 
world—I heard the faint, 
persistent, muffled ringing 
ofabell. At first—in fact 
for some time—I lay there 
comfortably in that de- 
tached, impersonal, su- 
perior fashion so familiar 
to those who see’ other fel- 
lows’ houses burning up or 
otherfellows’ wives running 
off with their best friends. 
Some poor devil had forgot- 
ten his latchkey, probably, 
or some unfortunate phy- 
sician was needed sooner 
than had been expected. I 
turned over and tried to go 
to sleep again; then a cold 
sweat broke out upon my 
face and I started up in bed, 
straining my ears for that 
ominous, distant, now quite 
personal sound. 

It was my own tele- 
phone—three stories be- 
low! Jack! Had Yaphank 
been blown up? Or had 
they shipped him off with- 
out my knowing it, and the 
transport been torpedoed? 
Bzz-zz-zz! Trembling vio- 
lently, I switched on the 
night light and threw on 
my wrapper as quietly as 
I could, so as not to rouse 
Helen, who was sleeping in 
the next room. My little 
Jack! My only son! I stumbled out into the hall and 
down the stairs like a drunken man, fearful to answer that 
mandatory summons, but equally apprehensive lest it might 
cease before I could do so. Bz-zz-zz-zz-ZZ! The change 
in the size of type illustrates the effect produced upon my 
sleep-drugged ears as I pushed open the pantry door. 

“Hello!” I answered huskily. ‘Hello! What is it?” 

“Ts Mrs. Stanton there?”’ inquired a metallic female 
voice. 


“This is Mister Stanton,” I replied. ‘‘ What is it? Give 


me the message.” 

“T must speak to Mrs. Stanton!”’ retorted the person at 
the other end of the wire. 

“Tf it’s any bad news ——” I choked. 
tell—me!”’ 

“Oh, it isn’t any bad news! I’m sorry if I frightened 
you,” said SHk, for that is the only typographical method 
of describing this authoritative lady. ‘But I want Mrs. 
Stanton at once. I need her at the Pennsylvania Station.” 

Me: “What the How do you mean? What are 
you talking about? She’s sound asleep in bed!”’ 

SHE: ,“‘ Naturally! This is Miss Pritchett talking—chair- 
woman of your wife’s Committee of the Local Canteen. 
She’s under orders, you know. We’ve fifteen hundred 
soldiers coming in from Spartanburg at four o’clock, and 
it’s now two-fifty-five. I’ve got to get thirty women 
down there in an hour to feed those men; Mrs. Stanton 
among them. I shall see that the food is there.” 

ME: “But How on earth You can’t expect 
my wife to get up in the middle of the night and go down to 
the Pennsylvania Station! You're crazy!” 

SHE (icily): ‘‘Will—you — kindly —transmit — the — 
order—to—your—wife?” 

ME: “Look here, Miss Whateveryournameis! 
must have got hold of the wrong Stanton.” 

I stopped abruptly, confronted by the peculiar opaque- 
ness of sound that clothes a transmitter when the other 
party has hung up. ‘Well!’ I remarked to the alarm 
clock on the shelf. “What do you think of that?” 

Well, what did I think of it? I didn’t know what I 
thought of it. Miss Whateverhernamewas seemed to know 
very definitely what she was talking about; but to rouse 
my wife at three A. M., even if she had been careless enough 
to allow her name to be used on a committee, and send her 
chasing off across the city, was inconceivable. 


“Please— 


You 


TLLUSTRATED 


BY LEJAREWN 


4 ay “Be a good 

i Ha boy—order my 
taxi!’ 

“Hanged if I will!’ 

The door opened just a 


“You’re Crazy!’’ I Retorted. “‘Of Course, if You Insist, I’ll Order a Taxi; But I’m Not Going to Have 
You Go Over There Alone at This Time of Night’’ 


I found a tin box of cigarettes, lit one and sat down on 
the ice box. The business showed just how foolish it was 
for anybody to get mixed up with things one didn’t know 
anything about. Canteen! Imagine Helen—far more 
gentle and retiring than her namesake of Troy, Asia 
Minor—trying to hustle coffee cans and sandwich trays for 
a lot of rookies, who would probably yell at her as if she 
were a barmaid! It wasn’t decent! It wasn’t possible— 
absolutely not possible! Imagine someone calling my wife 
Birdie! : 

“No!” said I sternly to the alarm clock. “‘If there isn’t 
any mistake, there ought to be! That Amazon can get 
along without Helen. I’m going back to bed.” 

Having reached this most sensible decision I opened the 
ice chest, took a couple of bites out of an apple I found 
there, drank half a glass of milk and slowly climbed up the 
stairs again. Helen was looking over the banister. 

“What is it?’’ she queried sharply. ‘‘ Anything about 
Jack?” ; 

“Oh, no! It’s nothing!’’ I replied, taking a final pull on 
my cigarette. ‘Nothing at all! Let’s go to bed.” 

She eyed me suspiciously. 

‘“Who was it?’’ she demanded. 

“Oh, some woman—I didn’t get the name.” 

“What did she want?” 

It was no use! 

“She said she wanted you to go and help feed a lot of 
soldiers over at the Pennsylvania 

Helen—the elegant Helen!—had suddenly become gal- 
vanized. . 

“Miss Pritchett—it was Miss Pritchett!’’ she almost 
shouted. ‘‘My captain! Order me a taxi, will you?” 

Already she had hurried back to her bedroom. 

“Taxi? You don’t mean you're going e 

“Of course I’m going!” 

“There’ll be plenty of other women —— 

“T’ll be one of them.” 

“Helen,” I expostulated, ‘‘you mustn’t do this kind of 
thing. You’re not fitted for it! You’re not strong enough, 
to begin with. And you won’t know how to handle that 
kind of people. The sort of woman that is needed to feed a 
lot of soldiers is a—a—masculine sort of woman—like 
Miss Pritchett!’ 

I was shouting through the door now. A subdued laugh 
came from inside. 


” 


crack. 
“John, you goose; don’t 
you realize I’ve got to go? 


I’m pledged to. I’d befor- 
ever disgraced if I didn’t. 
Besides, I want to. Please 
order me a taxi! If you 
don’t I’ll be late. I’m al- 
most dressed.” 

Almost dressed! Five 
minutes! Usually Helen 
took fifty. 


“You're crazy!’’ I re- 
torted. ‘Of course, if you 
insist, I’ll order a taxi; but 
I’m not going to have you 
go over there alone at this 
time of night. It isn’t de- 
cent. I’m going with you.” 

“Then you’d better get 
started, instead of standing 
there talking in your py- 
jamas,” she laughed. 
“Come ahead! It will prob- 
ably do you good. Besides, 
it will give you a chance to 
meet Miss Pritchett.” 

Fuming and still more 
than half asleep, I tele- 
phoned for a taxi and hur- 
riedly began to dress; but 
long before I was ready the 
motor was at the door and 
Helen was calling to me 
from the front hall to hurry 
up. 

As I came downstairs I 
noticed that she had ona 
brown military cap. I hate 
anything conspicuous or 
ostentatious, but it was so 
becoming to her that I held 
my peace. Besides, this sudden call—to arms, as it were— 
in the middle of the night, once one was fully roused, had 
something rather romantic and thrilling about it. She 
intercepted and interpreted my glance, however. 

“Tt’s the regular canteen uniform,”’ she explained. ‘‘It 
helps a lot in a crowd. People understand who you are and 
let you by.” 

Up in the blue alley between the housetops the stars 
snapped in the crisp keen air. A pale greenish efflorescence 
suffused the sky across the park and marked where glowed 
the as yet undimmed lights of Broadway. The city was 
still, save now and then for the subdued distant clang of a 
surface car and the rumble that, like a giant pulse, throbs 
in its arteries night and day. I felt the stimulus of the un- 
usual, the excitement of being abroad before the dawn 
while the rest of the world slept. But Helen had stepped 
into the taxi, and I clambered in after her as quickly as 
I could. 

‘“Where to, sir?’’ asked the driver as he closed the door. 

“To the Pennsylvania Station,” replied Helen before I 
could answer. “‘And please hurry!” 

As we passed the illuminated clock in front of the Hotel 
Netherland the hands pointed at twenty minutes to four. 
Straight ahead, for a mile or more, the street lamps drew 
away ina long parallel until they merged far below us in the 
glow of Forty-second Street. 

The smooth asphalt of the Avenue reflected the lights 
of our taxi, as if wet with rain. No one was abroad. The 
sidewalks and roadway were bare of traffic. We had the city 
to ourselves. 

Was it possible that we were on our way to meet fifteen 
hundred young crusaders, sworn to rescue Europe from the 
tyranny of military despotism? It wasas difficult to believe 
as that millions of men had died or had been wounded in 
that same cause. We knew it, yet we didn’t know it! The 
men Helen was going to meet to-day might be floating 
dead in mid-ocean before the week was out! 

It occurred to me as we whirred down Fifth Avenue that 
the last time Helen and I had been out at such an hour 
together was when we had come home from the Highbilts’ 
dinner dance in February, 1914. Not since that grand 
affair had we been invited to any elaborate function. The 
concussion of the great conflict had demolished the strong- 
holds of American society, much as the German siege guns, 
at the beginning of the war, had leveled the fortresses of 
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Liége and Namur; and the garrisons had been driven out 
to mingle with the rest of the population—many of them 
for the first time on equal terms. 

I had always deplored the fact that Helen, along with 
most of the other American women of her type, in spite of 
her keen intelligence and bodily vigor, had been content to 
remain in a state of ignorance and inactivity, so far as cur- 
rent affairs were concerned. She was quite satisfied with 
her friends, her family, her social life. Her world had con- 
sisted exclusively of rich women, upper servants and high- 
class shopkeepers. She had no social relations with the 
kind of woman who went to market in the morning. She 
had had an instinctive feeling that it was mean to care 
what it cost to run the house or to ask the price of any- 
thing. She had never seen the butcher, the groceryman, or 
her own kitchen maid—except on the day she engaged her. 
She shrank from any contact with peo- 
ple like street-car conductors, ticket 
sellers or taxicab drivers. Ihad known 
her to walk half a mile in the rain 
rather than go through the process of 
paying a cab driver. She had been so 
protected all her life that it caused her 
acute suffering to talk to anybody 
whose point of view wasn’t per- 
fectly familiar to her beforehand. 

She viewed women who went in 
for suffrage, temperance or other 
movements as freakish. Sheheld 
woman’s place to be not so much 
in the home as in the drawing- 
room. Inaword, even if she were 
not, in the words of the hymn, a 
“broken and useless vessel,’’ she 
was nevertheless a thing apart, 
whose value lay, if anywhere, in 
her very inutility. Shewasasen- 
sitive plant, moving in an atmos- 
phere more rarefied than that of 
a noblewoman at the time of the 
French Revolution. Some- 
times I wonder whether this 
war has not saved her from 
theguillotine. Anyhow, it has 
saved her from herself. 

We had not been back in 
New York a month before I 
observed an _ extraordinary 
change in Helen’s point of 
view. In the first place, as 
she had no motor she was 
obliged to make use of public 
conveyances; and, though at 
first she walked in preference 
to so doing, she soon so exhausted herself that she had no 
choice in the matter. How are the mighty fallen! Helen 
a strap hanger! 

Her next discovery was that the butcher was really a 
very well-meaning human being, who would much rather 
transact his business with her than with her cook. She 
now confesses that she looks forward to her morning excur- 
sion to Third Avenue as one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of her day. 

Moreover, as she has fewer servants she is compelled to 
see more of them and to pay more attention to the way 
they perform their duties. She has incidentally learned 
that they have feelings of their own and are not the hostile 
automatons she supposed. Indeed, she now finds that 
there are no less than nine brothers and cousins of our 
small family of domestics fighting with the Allies, and that 
two have already been killed. 

You can’t say “Home, James!” with quite the same 
inflection or with your nose quite so high in the air when 
James’ only brother got a machine-gun bullet through his 
heart only last week at Poelcapelle. It makes a vast differ- 
ence, too, when you find the girls in the kitchen ready and 
eager to roll bandages and knit sweaters. Up to this time 
the sisterhood of women has always seemed more theoret- 
ical than the brotherhood of man. The ordinary lady of 
fashion has always had her butler and chauffeur standing 
on guard between her and the world. And now those 
guards are gone—at least ours have. 

A year ago I should have been inclined to believe that 
Helen couldn’t have changed; that her attitude toward life 
would have been as immutable as the expression upon the 
face of a graven image. Offhand one would have agreed 
with Mrs. Putnam when, in her analysis of The Lady, she 
says: ‘‘Sentimentally the lady has established herself as 
the criterion of a community’s civilization. Very dear to 
her is the observance that hedges her about. In some 
subtle way it is so bound up with her self-respect, and 
with her respect for the man who maintains it, that life 
would hardly be sweet to her without it. When it is flatly 
put to her that she cannot become a human being and yet 
retain her privileges as a noncombatant, she often enough 
decides for etiquette.”’ . 

There is a student of women speaking about women; 
and yet her generalization has been proved an error only 
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seven years after her book was written. The ladies of 
America haven’t decided in favor of etiquette; with one 

accord they have chosen to become human beings. 
Though it is true, as Mrs. Putnam says, that “a lady 
may become a nun in the strictest and poorest order with- 
out altering her view of life, without the moral convulsion, 
the destruction of false ideas, the birth of character that 
would be the! preliminary steps toward becoming an 
efficient stenographer,” nevertheless that convulsion has 
occurred; and all over the country women of every class 
are rallying to the call of service. The millionaire’s wile is 
working side by side with the grocer’s daughter, the music 
teacher and the seamstress, at the Red Cross building, in 
the rest huts of the Y. W. C. A., the canning kitchens, the 
canteens, in the Food Administration’s house-to-house 
canvass, and in the thousand and one other activities their 
sex enables them to carry on so much better 

than men. ; 

The woman power of the United States is 
being mobilized with extraordinary rapidity. 


Who Would Much 


Already the women of New York have demonstrated their 
effectiveness in the State Military Census, which was car- 
ried on by a volunteer body of five thousand women workers. 
There are in the United States probably ten million women 
who can take the places of men who are either with the 
colors or engaged in war work. Another ten million are 
able to help. It would not take long, if it were necessary, 
for this great reserve army of twenty million women to 
become almost as efficient as the women of Germany are 
to-day. 

It should mean that the United States can send as many 
men as shall be needed to insure the defeat of the Central 
Powers without a vital reduction in producing power, how- 
ever large that number may be. But better than beating 
Germany is the democratizing effect this common service 
is having upon the women who are sharing in it. 

It is teaching the women of leisure that there is no play 
which is half so much fun as real work, and that the people 
who are doing something are vastly more interesting than 
those who aren’t. It is teaching the worker that the 
society woman has her good points, and that the main 
trouble with her is that, never having had any contact with 
the edges of life, she doesn’t know how to act along with 
real folks. “The poor little rich girl!’”’ It is teaching all of 
them, rich or not, that when it comes to service the only 
thing which counts is delivering the goods; and it is 
bringing into the limelight a lot of extraordinarily able 
women of both classes. 

The striking feature of this wholesale transmogrification 
is the ease and rapidity with which women like Helen 
have sloughed off the skin of their conventionality, shed all 
their pretenses and affectations and plunged in medias res 
as if they had never done anything else all their lives. 
They remind me, somehow, of chicks who have felt the 
tingle of life and suddenly cracked through their skells; 
they are just as keen to get busy. Helen had no sooner put 
her house in order than she became passionately interested 
in everything that other women were doing. 

A year ago she would have retired from the world in 
shame rather than have a Votes for Women poster exhib- 
ited in our front window. It is there now, however, along 
with the sign manual of the Food Administration, and a 
Service placard showing the American woman as a modern 
Joan of Arc against a background of the Stars and Stripes. 
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I’m proud of all those cards and posters. I’m proud of 
what Helen is doing, and of the spirit that makes her want 
to make a public declaration of her principles. But it is so 
sudden! Yet everything is sudden these days. I suppose 
the earthquake has simply shaken the frosting off the 
facade, leaving exposed the solid stone and cement of 
American womanhood. 

There’s a new community spirit abroad. It’s great sport, 
when it comes to putting up cherry jam, for Mrs. Angelo, 
whosé husband runs the barber shop at the summer resort 
on Long Island, to put it all over Mrs. Robinson, whose 
husband controls forty per cent of the independent steel 
companies of America. But Mrs. Angelo has an unfair 
advantage—she learned how as a girl in Palermo. Her 
thirty cans make poor Mrs. Robinson’s thirteen look like 
thirty cents. Just so that Mrs. Robinson shan’t feel badly 
about it she gives her a friendly pat on the arm and an 
encouraging smile. 

Then there is Aunt Silena Pratt, who walks into town 
from down the road, three miles, twice every week—a vig- 
orous old lady, whose taciturn disposition has given her 
a rather lonely time of it heretofore. You should see Aunt 
Silena and Mrs. Trust Company Thompson hit it off 
together! When Mrs. T. was Miss 
Althea Onderdonk, up in Athens, 


was a dead ringer for Aunt Silena. 
It makes no difference to Althea now 
that Silena doesn’t wear corsets and 
says “‘You was” and “‘Sheain’t.” If 
any grocer held out the sugar on them 


hearts beating as one—march in a 
committee of the whole to the offend- 
ing store and—well, you remember 
what happened to old Floyd Ireson 
at the hands of the women of Mar- 
blehead! 

And the significant thing is, they 
are all doing it! It was inspiring to 
see them go to it, but it is astound- 
ing to see them keep at it. They have 
got their teeth in and don’t intend to 
let go until the struggle is over and 
won. The war is bringing out a lot 
of women the world had forgotten, 
even if they had not ‘‘the world for- 
got’’—which a good many of them 
had. 

There is my Cousin Minnie, for 
instance. Minnie is fifty-three years 
old and lives by herself in a high- 
class boarding house on Madison 
Avenue. She is a well-educated, in- 
telligent and capable woman; but she never married, and, 
since she belongs to the generation that believed it wasn’t 
the thing for women to have occupations, has never done 
anything except take trips abroad with spinster friends and 
make herself generally useful to her relatives. If one of 
the family is sick we are apt to ask Minnie up to help us; 
if Helen and I want to go out West we send for Minnie to 
come and stay with the children; if the house needs to be 
cleaned while we are away in the summer we get Minnie to 


"keep an eye on it. Weare always sending for Minnie—or, 


rather, we were always sending for her. Not a very envi- 
able position for a woman—that of a family hanger-on; 
the poor relative, always ready to use the opera tickets. 

Well, you should see Cousin Minnie now! She is the 
local commandant of some important organizations, and 
has her own hangers-on—dozens of them. I think she runs 
something like a hundred diet kitchens—and all the 
butchers and grocers tremble at her approach. She has no 
time to waste on her relatives, for she is one of Hoover’s 
right-hand maidens. She is an authority on cuts, calories 
and cubic contents. She is living for the first time, and mak- 
ing things hum. I shouldn’t be surprised to see her at the 
head of an Allied Food Commission. Anyhow, I take off 
my hat to Minnie! 

There are thousands of women just like her all over the 
United States. They are helping the country, and helping 
themselves and each other too. Starting with the making 
of surgical dressings in 1915 for the Allies, the work has 
gradually broadened until now there is hardly anything a 
woman can’t do to help—even if she wants to become a 
letter carrier or a yeoman in the United States Navy. 

It is all very well to say that it is the fashion. Fashion 
might make it easier to start, but nothing less than patriot- 
ism would lead the women to keep on. 

I thought of these things as I watched Helen’s alert face 
under the floating lights of the arc lamps. It seemed to me 
that she looked ten years younger. Certainly she had lost 
weight, and there was a youthful contour about her face 
that no masseuse, however expert, could have been respon- 
sible for. It may have been her cap; but I thought she 
looked prettier than I had ever known her to be since we 
had been married, and I experienced a new feeling of admi- 
rationforher. Speeding through the sleeping city I realized 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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“Tender, green delicious peas— 
Think of soup from such as these! 
Just to taste it in my spoon 
Takes me back to early June.” 


Made from fresh —. 


And rich with real nourishment. 
If you could go out and pick peas in your own garden today 
you could have them no fresher nor more tempting than those we fl 

use in Campbell’s Pea Soup. And no home kitchen could produce HH 
a soup more wholesome and satisfying. 
We make it only in the growing season when the fresh green peas are 
brought to us every day direct from the near-by fields and farms and 
we make them into soup the same day. Within twenty-four hours or 
less from the time they are hanging on the vines these tender June- a 
ripened peas are transformed into is 


Campbell’s PeaSoup 


sealed and ready for your table. 
After boiling the peas we rub 
them through fine colanders, blend 
them with rich milk, choice cream- 
-/ ery butter and delicate seasoning. 
A You will say “perfection!” 
& >) You can add hot milk or cream 


\ Pure, delicious soup, hermetically 
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oy especially rich. Served in bouillon 
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when serving, if you want the soup- 


cups topped with whipped cream, it makes 
a remarkably pleasing attraction fora 
ladies’ luncheon or any formal occasion. 
Its use is particularly appropriate, too, 
for ““meatless days,” and as an aid in 
carrying out the national program of food 
conservation; for this soup, it should be 
remembered, aboundsin nutritious pro- 
teid elements and the carbohydrates 
which supply energy and force. 


You will find it a distinct advantage to order it from your grocer a 
dozen at atime. This saves extra delivery expense, and insures your 
_ having an inviting soup always at hand when you want it. 


21 kinds 


12c a can 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
all over again that I was in love with my wife; and I hada 
curious sensation that I was eloping with her out of an old 
life into a new. 

It was ten minutes of four as we rolled up to the curb at 
the Pennsylvania Station. No red-capped porters sprang 
forward to relieve us of our bags; no pompous Officials 
watched our movements with courteous condescension. 
The brilliantly lighted concourse was empty, save for a 
few bent heads partly visible through the windows of the 
ticket offices. 

“They must all be down on the platforms already!” 
exclaimed Helen, hurrying toward the gates. “I hope 
we're not late.” 

The guardian at the head of the steps touched his cap as 
his eye caught Helen’s cap. 

“The train isn’t in yet, miss,’”’ he remarked encourag- 
ingly. ‘‘The other ladies are below, on the platform.” 

It began to look like business. 

“Guess I’ll go with you,” I hazarded. ‘‘May I?” 

“You'll have to ask Miss Pritchett,’’ retorted my wife. 
““Maybe she’ll let you—if she doesn’t bite your head off 
first!” 

We made our way down to the lower level and looked 
about us. At the farther end a group of perhaps twenty 
women, all in uniform, were standing about some crude 
plank tables piled high with rolls, sandwiches and fruit, 
while on two trucks stood four huge canisters: The tracks 
were empty of trains, but there was an air. of expectance 
which indicated that we were none too soon. 

“T must get assigned,” said Helen, hurrying away. 

I followed in more leisurely fashion. It was up to me, 
I recognized, tomakesomesort of explanation to the female 
autocrat running this show; and unfortunately I had to 
get her permission to remain there at all. It was not diffi- 
cult to find her. There was only one woman there who by 
any possibility could have been Miss Pritchett. She—a tall, 
geometrical woman with strong-minded feet—was stand- 
ing beside one of the canisters, and her aggressive profile, 
with its firmly compressed lips, left no doubt in my mind 
as to her identity. ; 

But they were not all like that. Indeed, between Miss 
Pritchett and myself I descried a slender Artemis whose 
cap was refusing to remain on her chestnut hair and whose 
large gray eyes let themselves fall good-naturedly upon 
mine as she tried to force the rebellious thing into place. 
I was glad I had heard that telephone. Surely we were all 
comrades—even if not in arms! And there were others, a 
few of whom I already knew. A stout woman with a slight 
mustache and an unmistakable Italian cast of features, who 
seemed to be quite at home among the bananas, was arrang- 
ing the fruit stand. Assisting her was a scholastic angu- 
larity in specs, and beyond, dallying with the sandwiches, 
I perceived two of my daughter Margery’s friends. 

The platform was crowded with women of every sort, 
from awkward young girls to motherly white-haired old 
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ladies, all with an unmistakable air of purpose. Evidently 
getting out at four in the morning had not proved such 
an undertaking for them as I had assumed it would be 
for my wife. There were shopgirls, scrub women, a 
couple of actresses, and twenty or thirty others who 
had no peculiarly distinguishing characteristics, and 
among whom—could I be seeing true?—was an el- 
derly female, who strikingly resembled my friend Mrs. 
Highbilt, in an old traveling suit. Shades of Fifth 
Avenue! She signaled with a gloveless hand. 

“What are you doing here, you mere man?” 
she cackled genially. 

“Taking lessons from my better half,’’ I 
admitted. ‘‘Honestly, Anna, I think this is 
about the greatest thing I’ve seen since 
I got back!’’ She seemed pleased. 

“The women are all right,” she said 
confidently —‘“‘all of them!”’ 

At that instant we were interrupted by 
the Italian lady, and I turned to render 
apologies to my Nemesis beside the coffee 
cans, 

“T must ask your pardon,” I began, 
approaching that forbidding personality 
in considerable embarrassment, “‘for 
the way I answered you over the tele- 
phone this morning A 

“Telephone?” she interrupted in a 
resonant basso profundo. “‘ Telephone! 
Inever spoke to you on the telephone.”’ 

“Oh!” I exclaimed. ‘“Aren’t you 
Miss Pritchett?’ 

“No,” she replied stiffly, “‘I am not 
Miss: Pritchett! I am Mrs. Judge 
Wadbone—my husband is one of our 
Supreme Court Justices. That is Miss 
Pritchett—over there!’’ And she in- 
dicated my goddess of the erstwhile 
rebellious hair. ‘“‘Thank you for the 
compliment—just the same!” she 
added rather humorously. 

_Any disastrous effect that this thrill- 
ing discovery might have had upon my 
future career was prevented by a heavy 
rumbling. Thetrain was coming. In- 
stantly the platform became a hive of activity as each 
woman rushed to her appointed position. The rumbling 
grew louder, the shriek of the brakes rising high above 
its diapason. Soon the train shot out of the shadows and 
ground slowly to a stop beside us. Simultaneously every 
window was pulled up, revealing sober bronzed faces. 

“Tt’s the th Regulars,’’ a musical voice shouted in 
my ear. ‘‘Mr. Stanton, do you mind handling those coffee 
urns?”’ It was she! 

“Anything! Anything for you!”’ I answered tremu- 
lously as she shoved me coffeeward. 

A couple of officers had descended from one of the plat- 
forms and were saluting our commander. I had a fleeting 
vision of Helen carefully pouring something from asteaming 
pitcher into a tiny cup, thrust by a hand from a neighbor- 
ing window. 

“Would you prefer to have the men in company forma- 
tion?’ asked one of the officers. 

“Thanks—yes. It would be quicker,’ 
Pritchett. 

The major ascended the platform and gave some short 
sharp orders. There was a loud scuffling, and in a moment 
the men came pouring out of the cars and formed in com- 

pany front, facing the train. They were a fine-looking 
lot of fellows—those young patriots. And they held 
themselves erect, with a conscious pride in their 
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“Mrs. » I Have Come 
Here to Say to You the 
Most Unpleasant Things, 
Probably, That One 
Woman Has Ever 
Had to Say to Another*’** 


uniforms that somehow took hold of me as nothing had for 
a long time. Strange how the uniform wipes out every 
difference of race or station! 

The company slowly filed down to the end of the plat- 
form, where each man filled his cup at the coffee canister 
and received his sandwiches and fruit; then they filed 
back and into the cars. The sandwiches had all vanished; 
so had the bananas. One of the coffee canisters had been 
overturned. They had made a clean sweep of everything 
in sight. 

On the platform they had maintained a dignified silence; 
but once back in their seats they all began, as a matter of 
course, to sing. And how they sang! Their mellow voices 
floated out through the car windows and through the sta- 
tion until it echoed like some big dimly lighted cathedral to 
the antiphonies of a full choir. In the midst of Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny a station hand came running along 
the platform, saying that the train was going to pull out, 
that they were eleven minutes behind time. From inside 
came the sound of a mouth organ and a chorus of Where 
Do We Go From Here, Boys? 

“All aboard! All aboard!” shouted the train starter. 

The young major saluted Miss Pritchett again. 

“Thanks a lot!”” he said. ‘‘The men hadn’t had any- 
thing to eat since three o’clock yesterday afternoon.” 

““Thank you for the concert!” she answered. “They’re 
a fine regiment. Good luck to you!” 

The song inside changed to a thundering chorus of 
Onward, Christian Soldiers! The train began to slide along 
the rails, and the major moved up on the lowest step of 
the car, seemingly loath to go. ; 

“Tt’s awfully good of you, you know,” he added feel- 
ingly, ‘‘to take such a lot of trouble.” 

“Not a bit!’ she answered. ‘‘It’s not much. I wish it 
was more.” 

His eyes continued to linger upon her until an inter- 
vening pillar cut off his view. The whole episode had not 
taken more than twenty minutes. Oh, to be young! And 
to be going! 

I was meditating upon the misfortunes of being old when 
I was ordered to superintend the refilling of the coffee urns. 
Mrs. Wadbone was brushing off the tables, and Mrs. High- 
bilt was overseeing the efforts of two truckmen, who were 
staggering from the other end of the platform with a 
basket of sandwiches. 

“You get the coffee upstairs in the restaurant,’’ ordered 
Miss Pritchett. ‘These men will take the cans up in the 
elevator to the main level.” 

An official now came down the iron steps from the gate. 

‘“We have just had word that the next train, with fifteen 
hundred men from Yaphank, has been delayed two hours. 
It will get in about quarter past six.” 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Confidence In 
The Republic 


You will find a loyalty among users of 
Republic Tires that is unusual. 


You will find that they have extraor- 
dinary confidence in Republics. 


They will tell you that the patented 
Staggard tread holds the road wonder- 
fully well. 


They will tell you that Republic Tires 
last longer and wear down evenly as 
steel. 


They will tell you that these tires are 
practically immune to road cutting and 
chipping and are responsive to a re- 
markable degree. 


They will tell you that because of these 
things they not only avoid tire trouble 
but actually effect large savings in 
tire costs. 


Republic Black -Line Red Inner Tubes have 
a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire 
Republic Staggard Tread 
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As to expenses, the manager of the bazaar, 
whose own fee in this case turned out to be 
small, said that a bazaar could not be given 
in the desired place for less than $40,000, 
including the “usual $5000 fee for the man- 
aging director!” That cost alone is an 
argument in favor of direct giving. The 
more excuses that were made for that 
bazaar the worse the affair appeared. The 
indictments and exposures that followed 
would have caused New York to blush for 
shame if her face were not already roseate 
in regard to other war-charity waste. 

It has been not only so appalling but so 
grotesque that I asked a publicity agent 
who has been engaged in the wasteful 
method of indirect giving through bazaars 
why New York could have permitted the 
barefaced depredations in the name of war 
charities which have battened upon her 
since the autumn of 1914. 

“Because,” said he, “‘it is no newspaper 
lie but the stark truth that New York is 
preéminently the sucker city. The people 
who live there are provincial and the people 
who go there are boobs. If I had a gold 
brick to sell I’d take it to the corner of 
Forty-second Street and Broadway, and 
they’d throw the money into my pockets 
just on the chance of getting stuck. If it 
were hollow I could sell it just the same. If 
it were the imitation of an imitation of a 
gold brick, they’d take it. If it weren’t that 
I want to keep honest I’d transfer my busi- 
ness to New York.” 

This view is rather stressful perhaps. It 
might be fairer to regard New York as an 
eternal playground. When people are in the 
mood to play they do not fasten their 
pockets with safety pins and meet all 
passers-by with looks askance. Neither 
are they in the mood for investigating. 
They wish to spend rather than to save or 
to think. Above all, they do not wish to 
take any personal trouble. If they are 
asked to give, they are perfectly willing so 
long as what they give is only money, and 
not personal service, or thought, or common 
sense. Let George do that—and George 
turns out usually to be some canny agent 
who does it for a large commission. 

It works out this way in New York: A 
prominent man is asked to be on the execu- 
tive board of a proposed war-relief organi- 
zation. Hesees a list of other directors, all 
equally prominent. The charity must be 
all right if they are interested. 

‘Shall I have to do anything—attend 
any meetings?”’ he asks cautiously—and it 
is the only caution he displays. 

“Oh, no!” he is assured. “It is just 
your name we want. The fact that you are 
interested fe 


The Press Agent’s Testimony 


It ought to occur to the prominent citi- 
zen that every other man on the list will 
act precisely as he is acting. He writes a 
check and dismisses the subject from his 
mind. 

Various beautiful society ladies are asked 
to take part. They agree, for the cause is 
good, and they are used to being patron- 
esses. Unfortunately the patroness state 
of mind is the wrong one for the bazaar 
worker. Something more is needed than 
smiles and graciousness. It does not do to 
run in between a fitting and a luncheon, 
and take a look at the men who are nailing 
up the decorations. It is essential to stay 
there, speed them up, and if necessary lend 
a hand. 

“Society people,” said a bazaar manager, 
his voice rising to what if he had been 
feminine would have been called a scream, 
“so far as I can see—’raus mit ’em; also 
a bas! I had managed benefits and shows 
of sorts for charity. I had been a press 
agent. I had beena newspaper man. Well, 
then I came to a society crowd to run their 
bazaar. I didn’t do it on a commission, 
mind you. I was hired at the smallest sum 
I have ever taken, and I took it because I 
wanted to do my part. 

“Tf it hadn’t been that I wanted to make 
good with the husbands of those society 
women I’d have ditched them all. Many a 
time I regretted the law and a certain 
instinct of natural chivalry that kept me 
from haling them round the hall by the 
hair of their heads. 

“Bitter and prejudiced? Maybe I am. 
Met the wrong lot? Perhaps I did; but I 
can only speak from my own experience. 
Ask the newspaper reporters and they’ll 
tell you the same. The whited-sepulcher 
attitude of those women to the newspaper 
girls was this: 
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“Creature! Come here! I will present 
you to Mrs. De ——. Mrs. De é 
darling, you understand one has to meet 
newspaper persons in one’s work for char- 
ity. Creature, don’t dare to put my picture 
in the paper to-morrow! But, since you 
will insist on doing it, mind you, give it the 
most important place on the page.’ 

“No, I don’t exaggerate. I just feel 
strongly. Put calmly, my view is that the 
untrained society woman who tries to work 
ought to be pushed out of the hall and given 
a new flirtation to occupy herself with.” 

Not all society women are incompetent, 
however, and not all prominent business 
men are unwilling to give personal work to 
a big bazaar. A group of such men and 
women who understand keen management 
and hard work can exploit for a worthy end 
the human folly that likes the extravagance 
of a bazaar, and can net a large sum for the 
particular charity for which they are work- 
ing. That sum will have cost infinitely 
more in human energy than the same would 
have meant in direct giving. Moreover, 
it’s no use to try to keep expenses at an 
inconspicuous minimum. Experience has 
shown that no matter how carefully people 
lay out plans for the return of proceeds and 
the reduction of cost the net result in this 
form of charity is always disproportionate 
to the outlay of energy and of money. That 
is what the mass of us get for preferring to 
the straightforward the route round Robin 
Hood’s barn. 


Mr. Insull’s Bazaar Methods 


The bazaar held in Chicago about a year 
ago is a good example of the best way of 
handling this wasteful method of giving. 
The man behind it was Samuel Insull, 
supreme in business ability. He entered 
into it with an intention of working hard 
himself, of making his committee work 
hard, of getting good subscriptions, of hav- 
ing plenty of free advertising, of running the 
whole bazaar on a strict business basis, and 
of keeping the authority in his own hands. 

During the months the bazaar was pre- 
paring there were ladies accustomed to 
meeting him socially who had their own 
thoughts about him; but before the last 
receipts were counted they were back in 
their old attitude of admiration. He en- 
gaged a paid managing director to do the 
detail work. He selected as his publicity 
manager a society woman of excellent mind 
and training and allowed her a paid pub- 
licity agent. And he engaged a few paid 
clerks and stenographers. For the rest, the 
work was voluntary. He chose for the 
heads of the various booths fashionable 


. women of Chicago who he knew had good 


business and executive ability—mostly the 
sort that could lose their fortunes on Mon- 
day morning and be earning their own liv- 
ing by Saturday night. He got another 
well-known business man to contribute an 
auditor, who every day for three months 
and a half audited all the accounts. He 
impressed into his service all the brilliant 
ideas of his friends. He had the most noted 
actors and singers in the city giving their 
services to the cabaret. He was able to 
have free posters put on the billboards and 
in trains and street cars. He was able to 
make countless firms feel that they wanted 
to take large bundles of advance tickets. 
Every day his committee of men met. 
Every day his women workers assembled. 
In short he succeeded because he made that 
bazaar his business, and treated his asso- 
ciates as if it was also their business, getting 
as much out of voluntary workers as if 
they were paid, insisting on business prin- 
ciples plus disinterestedness. The expenses 
of the bazaar were $87,000 and the net 
proceeds $535,000. 

That is the way to run a big bazaar, if it 
has to be held. But to hold it at allisa 
concession to human futility. To give in 
this indirect way is like traveling ten miles 
to get across the street. And everybody 
really hates bazaars except the few fussy 
workers that like to run about. Hotel 


managers complain that too much is ex- 


pected of them in this connection. The 
theater people object. In the end too many 
people are disgruntled, maybe because they 
overwork or maybe because they are like 
one manufacturer in connection with a 
bazaar, who understood that he was to 
have orders from the Allies for a million 
dollars’ worth of business, and put in ma- 
chines costing $8000, besides giving a sub- 
scription of $1000. 

We have been to blame. The just course 
is not to grow overdistrustful and refuse to 
give at all. To do that would be to punish 
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our own soldiers. It is ourselves we should 
punish, by making real sacrifices on the 
one hand, and on the other by investigating 
and by giving only to properly authorized 
war-relief organizations. There are enough 
of these, such as the Red Cross and the 
Y.M. C. A. andsome other nongovernment 
bodies, which have proved their value. 

Nor should we start any new organiza- 
tions when there are so many in existence. 
This is the way such a new organization 
may begin: There is a rich business man 
with asonina local camp. Other rich men 
have sons in the same company. They or- 
ganize a society for the purpose of making 
their boys as comfortable as may be. They 
don’t stop to inquire about existing agencies; 
they hire an office and a secretary and a 
stenographer and other appurtenances. 
They wish to follow their sons up to the 
very firing line, and they begin to cast 
about for means of particularly caring for 
the wounded of that especial company in 
France. There is talk of establishing a 
convalescent hospital in the war zone. 
They evolve various ideas already thought 
of by the Red Cross. Meanwhile they run 
a few emergency errands for some of the 
relatives of members of the company and 
are very hard put to it to frame a report 
that would satisfy the contributors—or 
anyone else! In some fashion this society 
comes across another organization similarly 
conducted. A merger is suggested. Some 
of the more intelligent officers hold a meet- 
ing, confess that what the societies are 
doing looks like Red Cross work, and pro- 
pose that they join the Red Cross. 

Watching that kind of waste and obsery- 
ing the reduplication of the work of clubs 
in big cities and the suburbs of big cities I 
am reminded of a duty I have to perform 
when I next go back to England. A year 
ago, when I was getting information in 
London about the work of various English 
leagues and clubs, I found not only that 
there was some reduplication there but 
also that it was not often that one group 
could tell me what another group was doing. 
And quite irritated I said to an English 
friend: ‘‘ There is not one alert club in a live 
city in the United States that cannot tell 
you what all the other important ones in 
the city are doing. We lag behind you in 
some things, but not in a certain coérdina- 
tion of our active clubs.”’ 

Now I shall have to apologize to my 
friend, saying, ‘‘Our clubs are working, and 
they know what the others are doing; but 
only too many of them are doing the same 
thing, though they know work is being 
reduplicated. Some of them are trying to 
minimize the reduplication, and some are 
not. I take back my loud boast.” 


Safeguards in Chicago 


There are well-organized groups, such as 
the American Fund for French Wounded 
and the Emergency Aid of Pennsylvania, 
started more than three years ago, which 
are not merged with the Red Cross and yet 
are doing similar work. It is not necessary 
to merge such groups with the Red Cross, 
for the reason that they have their channels 
of activity well set, they have a recognized 
constituency, and they are doing a vitally 
necessary work for the Allies. Further, if 
such mergers were made the service of valu- 
able women might be lost or lessened. 
Above all, the work of such well-established 
groups is codrdinate with that of the Red 
Cross. But it is the sheerest waste to start 
new groups, based on service to this or that 
regiment. Such units should combine with 
some organization already well established. 

In any women’s organization each helper 
should be selected just exactly as a man is 
selected for a big job by a business organi- 
zation; the reason should be her unusual 
fitness, and not the fact that some other 
women know her or like her voice or the 
way she meets people. The groups already 
well organized have their women trained; 
they can, without delay, put the new vol- 
unteer worker where she will do the least 
harm. They could, with profit, absorb new 
groups anxious to work. The minimum of 
reduplication, the maximum of coérdina- 
tion—that is the war worker’s litany. It is 
practiced in certain civilian charities such 
as the Associated Jewish Charities, while in 
at least one city the Roman Catholic char- 
ity bodies have recently codrdinated for 
more effective results.” 

Intelligent codrdination is not easy to 
bring about. It can be done only through 
the coming together of the various organi- 
zations in discreet and tactfully managed 
conferences. It is a hard matter to get 


‘tide of waste and graft? 
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together in a room people representing a 
dozen different interests that have similar 
or related lines of service, and to draw up 
agreements and mark out territory and 
then scrupulously keep to these agreements 
and territories—hard, but it is the job for 
the war-relief organizations. 

But has nothing been done to stem the 
Yes; in some 
cases by wholesale in cities such as Cincin- 
nati, Minneapolis and Cleveland; and in 
other cases in a retail way by such organi- 
zations as the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, the Chicago Chapter of the Red 
Cross, the New York Bureau of Advice and 
Information of the charity organizations, 
and a few such others. With these should 
be included the New York World, which 
exposed the bazaar graft in New York. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce 
has stood long for the cardinal principles 
of a minimum of reduplication and a maxi- 
mum of codrdination. It has a Subscrip- 
tions Investigating Committee, which in- 
vestigates, classifies and indorses the worthy 
local philanthropic and charitable organiza- 
tions. It insists that any organization it 
indorses shall do a work whose value is 
commensurate with the amount of money 
expended. It takes the point of view that 
an auditing report may be satisfactory, but 
that the work may be so inefficient or so 
useless to the community that its support 
is not justified. It demands that each or- 
ganization shall fill a need not already well 
filled by an existing organization, and that 
an organization shall agree to codperate 
with others in promoting efficiency and 
economy of administration in the charities 
in the city as a whole and in preventing 
reduplication of effort. It judges methods 
for raising funds, refusing to indorse or- 
ganizations that employ solicitors on com- 
mission or that give entertainments where 
the expenses are disproportionate to the 
receipts. This Chicago Association of Com- 
merce has been one of the clearest voices in 
the wilderness raised against the waste of 
our war charities. 


The Beginnings of Reform 


Another voice is the Chicago Chapter of 
the Red Cross, which is conducted without 
waste and on business prineiples. When it 
was concentrating on war work its director 
met every day with an executive commit- 
tee, which took the work seriously. His 
view was that, though in times of peace 
unorganized giving might be tolerated, it 
would not do in times of war. 

The Bureau of Information of the charity 
organizations and societies of New York 
has done all in its power to prevent misap- 
propriation. It issued last August, and 
several times since then, a bulletin of war- 
relief charities which had submitted evi- 
dence of responsible management, including 


satisfactory financial statements. The list 


included only those organizations engaged 
in actual relief, not covering propagandist, 
educational or purely patriotic activities. 

A beginning of reform, and no more than 
that, has been made by the laws—perhaps 
modeled on the English practice—passed 
some six months ago in Chicago, and re- 
cently in New York and in a few other 
cities, designed to regulate the solicitation 
of funds for the purpose of war aid by means 
of licensing. The New York law—natu- 
rally, in view of recent exposures—is more 
stringent than the Chicago law in that it 
provides that no manager of a charity en- 
tertainment, unless he has been connected 
for at least three months with a regularly 
incorporated charity, shall advertise any 
entertainment or receive money from its 
promotion without a license or without 
giving bond. Further, he must file a state- 
ment of estimated expenses and percent- 
ages to be retained; and this must appear 
in advertisements, programs, and so on. 
Records of receipts and expenditures must 
be open to the inspection of the commis- 
sioner of licenses. 

But since bills are designed only to pre- 
vent actual fraud, the matter of waste 
through reduplication is not provided for. 
Coérdination of effort is not provided 
for. The ideal persons to draft a workable, 
flexible law would be a group of representa- 
tive and disinterested citizens who had had 
wide experience in business, in civic work, 
in philanthropic work, and who had also 
worked with the national war-relief organi- 
zations such as the Red Cross and the 
Y. M. C. A.—men whom the public could 
count on for a point of view that could be 
at once national, state and local. ag 

(Concluded on Page 30) 
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All that a Shoe-Sole Ca 


HERE can the little folk ever find soles like Nedlin 
Soles? Nowhere that shoes are sold. 


Millions of active little feet are wearing them now and 
cutting the family shoe-costs by doing so. Imagine them 
on your own sturdy youngsters. They’ll give them rough 
usage certainly. The younger ones will scuffle over ce- 
ment paved sidewalks—they’ll romp and wrestle in them, 
no doubt. The older ones will “boy-scout” them over 
hillsides and the roughest places. But Neolin Soles won’t 
mind. They can stand it. If you expect a chip or a 
crack or a crumble in them, you'll be disappointed. 


And bad weather will only increase their wear superior- 
ities. Wet cannot rot them for they breathenodamp. Dry- 
ing cannot swell them for they hold their shape unchanged. 


Yes; and as time goes by these same NeOlin Soles will 
ever work for your children’s health. For NeGlin’s flex- 


ibility will not only make uppers far more comfortable— 
it will actually develop little foot-muscles so that sturdy, 
well-shaped feet will be more than probable in the years 
to come. 

Greater wear, greater comfort, waterproofness that 
lasts as long as the shoe-sole—these are NeOdlin’s gifts to 
you! Father, mother, children—all can wear them. All 
will have better shoes through use of Nedlin Soles. 

They are not rubber; they are not leather. They are 
different from any other shoe-sole; and the stamp 
“Nedlin” distinguishes Nedlin. If you see this stamp, 
Nedlin, you have bought Nedlin. If you do not see the 
stamp Nedlin, you have not bought Nedlin. 

Mark that mark; stamp it on your memory: [leolin— 

the trade symbol for a never changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Copyright 1918, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


n Give 


Ileolin Soles 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 
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Sheet Music 


Makes the Children 
Love Their Music 


If your children hate to practise, they are not getting the right start in music. 


Many a boy or girl who has fussed and fumed about practising has gone to his task 
with a will when his teacher placed on the piano ‘‘ Betty Waltz” (‘Cuckoo Song,” or 
“Happy Childhood”’) from the CENTURY EDITION printed with extra large notes. 


CENTURY EDITION includes pieces from the first to seventh grades and has been 
endorsed by leading teachers and music conservatories. 


The choicest collection of classic and modern standard compositions for voice, piano, 
and violin for ten cents. Perfect phrasing; correct fingering; beautifully engraved 
and printed. 


Investigate CENTURY EDITION! You should get CENTURY EDITION music 
from your dealer. Please do so. He will be glad to give you a Catalog, FREE. If 
your dealer does not carry it, don’t take a substitute, but send your order and re- 
mittance to us with his name, and we will forward it at once and send you a Complete 
Catalog Free. 


A Few of the 2000 ‘‘Century’’ Selections 


Sweet Dreams—Will Porter 

Tulip, Op. 111, No, 4— 
Lichner 

Tam O’Shanter—Warren 

Tag Waltz—Swift 

The Wayside Rose—Fischer 

Warblings at Eve— 
Richards 

Dying Poet—Gottschalk 

Dancing Wavelets—Russell 

The Maiden’s Prayer— 
Badarzewska 

Salut A Pesth—Kowalski 

The Sack Waltz—Metcalf 

Dreams of Spring—Crocker 


Scarf Dance—Chaminade 
Butterfly—Grieg 

Chapel in Woods—Lange 
Hungarian Rhapsody 


Spring Song—Mendelssohn 

Pilgrims’ Chorus—Lange 

The Palms—Leybach 

Midsummer Night’s 
Dream—Smith (No, 2)—Liszt 

Invitation to the Dance— Love and Flowers—Aldrich 
Weber Martha, Fantasia—Dorn 

Anvil Chorus—Verdi On the Meadow—Lichner 

Barcarolle—Offenbach Poet and Peasant—Suppe 

Grand March de Concert— Miserere—Verdi 
Wollenhaupt Moonlight Sonata— 

Falling Waters—Truax Beethoven 

Listen to the Mocking Rustic Dance—Howell 
Bird—Hoffman Second Valse—Godard 

Il Trovatore—Smith Shepherd’s Dream—Heins 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO.,241 West 40th Street, New York City 


Alice, Transcription—Ascher 

The Flatterer—Chaminade 

In Rank and File—Lange 

Longing for Home— 
Jungmann 

The Last Hope—Gottschalk 

Norma—Leybach 

National Airs—Keiser 

Orange Blossoms Waltz— 
Ludovic 

Pearly Dewdrops—Birbeck 

Pure as Snow (Edelweiss )— 
Lange 

Stars of Glory—Kennedy 

Starlight—Brainard 


TheFamiliar 
Green Shade 
That’s Kind 
ToYour Eyes 


The national term for Desk Lamp” 


Being scientifically constructed, the Emeralite is adding years of 
usefulness to the business eyes of the nation. Eliminates eye strain 
by casting an even, clear light over your work, while the rich green 
shade provides natural restfulness for the eyes. If you value your 
eyes, invest in an Emeralite. Lends distinction to your office (or 
your home) and lasts a lifetime. Adjustable shade, many 
styles. Look for the name Emeralte— original and best. 


After Business Hours Use Emeralite, Jr. 


Carry the Emeralite principle into your home. At your chair, 
over your bed, on the wall — wherever you need light, take 
Emeralite, Jr. Fix the green glass shade at any angle—with lamp 
standing, or hanging. “Worth double its cost — five dollars and up. 


At dealers—or write us for interest- 
ing booklet ‘‘Be Kind:To Your Eyes’’ 


H. G. McFaddin & Co., 37 Warren St., New York 
‘ If It’s An Emeralite It’s Scientifically Right 
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(Concluded from Page 28) 

’ The most hopeful sign of all, however, is 
that not only are various individual bodies 
organized to prevent waste and graft, but 
that the three cities mentioned above are 
setting such excellent examples. Cincinnati 
manages its various charities with the 
minimum of outlay, because it has a citi- 
zens’ war board, made up of representative 
men trained in public work. Before the 
war Cincinnati had already a council of 
social agencies, which admirably prevented 
waste and looked after codrdination in the 
civilian relief and charity organizations. 
The secretary of this council was made the 
investigator for the war board, thus at the 
beginning illustrating the policy of economy 
and coordination for which this citizens’ war 
board stands. So strict has it been in its reg- 
ulations that very little fraud has resulted. 

Cleveland also has a citizens’ committee. 
Minneapolis works through the Chamber 
of Commerce. But all three cities exercise 
strong control over their war charities, be- 
cause the members of these controlling 
organizations are men who take their job 
seriously and as a patriotic duty, who give 
the same time and thought and tact to it 
that they do to their own private business, 
and who have had their technic developed 
for some time. 

We ought to know instinctively how not 
to waste—but we have to learn it. Itis a 
pity that we not only have pro-German 
traitors inour midst—some of them will 
misrepresent this article and say it is no 
use to give to war relief because the money 
will be wasted—but that we also have Amer- 
ican traitors, ready to batten on the blood 
of the men who die for us in France. 


Rules for Charity Control 


We simply must guard against them and 
must give worthily and go on giving, not 
only to war charities but to the civilian 
charities. In the long run, legitimate war 
charities should not affect the contributions 
to home charities. There are never exactly 
enough contributions to home charities and 
there is always the type of person who is 
blind to their appeal and is attracted to 
more spectacular misery. When the war 
began certain people accustomed to giving 
small amounts to the normal social agencies 
felt that they must retrench in their contri- 
butions for thesake of helping the Red Cross 
or investing in Liberty Bonds. On the other 
hand, various well-to-do and rich contribu- 
tors not only gave to the war charities 
but continued and increased their contri- 
butions to the civilian charities, because 
the need for these has grown, due to the 
increased cost of living. More and more 
people are learning the art of giving. The 
home charity work is an essential part of a 
large war program. We need men for the 
nation now and hereafter, and it is being 
brought home to the world that lack of 
vigor is a widespread disease, to get rid of 
which we must look after infant welfare; 
must strengthen our weak groups; re- 
habilitate; do away with bad conditions; 
mitigate social injustice. It is not fair to 
ask our men to fight for democracy and 
then not maintain the democracy at home. 
Since we got into the war there has been a 
quickening of the social consciousness. 
Men, women, children, energy, money— 
we have to enlist them all for the sake of 
the nation. 

There follows a set of rules by which war 
relief might be guided. These are not by 
any means solely the lucubrations of the 
writer, but are garnered from the policy of 
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various organizations, such as the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, from the policy 
of Cincinnati, and from various distin- 
guished men and women who have had long 
experience in national, civic, philanthropic 
and war-relief work. 

There are those who think that full gov- 
ernmental control is necessary; that all 
war charities should be under a Federal 
commissioner or administrator of war chari- 
ties—occupying a position similar to that 
of our Food and Fuel Administrator—who 
would have an increasingly large control 
over war relief, and who would administer 
all war relief in codperation with the Red 
Cross as a clearing house of demand and 
supply. There are others who think control 
could be managed state by state. 


Give, But Give Wisely 


But here are the rules, and with them 
should go along the education of the public 
to direct giving rather than to the extrava- 
gance of giving by the route of bazaars, of 
little organizations that repeat or are mush- 
rooms, or of any of the other indirect ways 
that are expensive and will hold back the 
businesslike conduct of the war and thus 
help the Germans: 


[1] For every city and town the appoint- 
ment of a citizens’ board of representative, 
disinterested men and women, experienced 
in the conduct of business, civic reform and 
philanthropy. No professional promoters 
or paid agents should be admitted. 

The duty of the citizens’ board would be 
to investigate and pass upon the merits of 
all local appeals, and to register legally all 
organizations for war relief. 

The war board would demand from all 
individual organizations working for war 
relief, tentative budgets showing probable 
items of expenditure; would pass judgment 
on all methods of raising funds, repudiat- 
ing collection on commission and charity 
broker’s fees; would demand the preven- 
tion of all costly and unnecessary bills for 
administration; would exact businesslike 
methods of handling funds to prevent fraud 
in administration; and would require full 
and complete auditing by public account- 
ants. By such procedure the citizens’ 
board would have exact knowledge as to 
what every organization represented, where 
its money went and by whom it was ad- 
ministered. 

[2] Individual organizations working for 
war relief should be agreed as to division of 
service and territory, so as to avoid overlap- 
ping of work. They should furnish frequent 
reports on these points to the civilian 
board, to the end of making necessary 
modifications and readjustments. 

[3] Full use should be made of govern- 
ment agencies, such as the Red Cross, the 
Y.M.C. A. and the War Recreation Board. 
It is waste to start new, rival societies to 
these organizations. 

[4] A clearing-house system should be 
established for promoting the codperation 
and codrdination of all relief work and of all 
appeals for funds. All plans of individual 
organizations should be submitted to the 
clearing-house board before being adopted. 

[5] The boards of the various national 
organizations which make nation-wide ap- 
peals should confer from time to time as to 
plans and policies, to the end of getting the 
best financial returns from the public. 

Lastly, and always, the public must go 
on giving, but wisely; we must give, if 
necessary, until it hurts; that is the civilian 
weapon for winning the war. 


OUR PROGRESS IN THE AIR 


(Continued from Page 5) 


this country to make one hundred thousand 
airplanes in a year. Why not? We make 
one million five hundred thousand auto- 
mobiles a year. Surely we can make one 
hundred thousand simple little things like 
airplanes! Passing the obvious objection 


\| that it took us twenty years to develop our 


manufactories so we could make one million 
five hundred thousand automobiles a year, 
what could we do with one hundred thou- 
sand airplanes if we had them? Where 
could we put them? 

Where could we get the men to handle 
them and fly them? 

One hundred thousand airplanes, placed 
tip to tip, would extend for about one thou- 
sand miles. There wouldn’t be enough 
hangar space for them in France, with 


Spain and Portugal annexed. It takes ten 


men for the upkeep and flying of each air- 
plane. One hundred thousand airplanes 
would require a million men to handle 
them, divided as follows: Two hundred 
thousand flyers and pilots and bombers, 
and so on, and eight hundred thousand 
trained mechanics and helpers. Even if we 
could make a hundred thousand airplanes 
in the first year of our part in the war— 
which we cannot—we couldn’t get the men 
to handle them, or the ships to transport 
them, or the space to store them—except 
in the air. 

We shall not make a hundred thousand 
airplanes in our first year, or anything like 
a hundred thousand; but we shall make a 


large number, a very large number, and 


they will be in France in excellent time. 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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The Den tifrice that mace 
Sine teeth Fashionable 


Sy, IFTY years ago the advanced, refined, fashionable people 

Kee) were the only ones who paid attention to the welfare of | 
their teeth. 

At that time, Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder “came out.” It was “taken up ’ iH 
at once and became a social favorite. Dentists used, praised and recommended it. 

Today the number of refined and fashionable people (also the number of 
dentists) has greatly increased; and, correspondingly, the popularity and use of | 
“Dr. Lyon’s” has grown. 

To have fine, healthy, fashionable teeth is simple. 


9 
Di:Lyons 
owder- (?ream 
DR. LYON’S does its work of cleaning the teeth teeth regularly with a dentifrice. DR. LYON’S is 
pleasantly, thoroughly, harmlessly —and nothing the most important factor that has built up this cus- 
more—doesn’t pretend to do anything more. Clean- tom. DR.LYON’S is used today everywhere as the 


liness is the prerequisite to health and therefore _ best dentifrice procurable. ‘The mission of a dentifrice is 
DR. LYON’S is a great help in keeping your health. to clean the teeth—that’s all. It is unsafe to try to make 
Civilization has formed the habit of brushing the _ it go further—to try to be your own dentist or doctor. 

I. W. LYON & SONS, Inc., 522 W. 27th St.,. NEW YORK 


(Sample sent on receipt of 6 cents.) 
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Fertile soil, busy workshops, and quick and easy conveyance 
for men and goods from place to place 


We have the fertile soil—never was it worked 
as it is today. 


We have the workshops—never were our 
factories so busy as now. 


We have the ‘“‘quick and easy conveyance for 
men and goods from place to place.” 


True—the railroads are strained to the limit 
to move men and merchandise these days, 


—but the automobile—both passenger and 
commercial—has come to the front and met 


For Passenger Cars: 


‘Nobby,’ ‘Chain,’ ‘Usco,’ 
‘Royal Cord,’ ‘Plain.’ 


Also Tires for Motorcycles, 
Bicycles and Aéroplanes 
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the need of the hour for more—more—more 
transportation facilities. 
. 


You must keep your car— passenger or com- 
mercial—fulfilling its part of the nation’s work, 


—keep it ready day and night in your trans- 
portation service, 


—keep its ‘‘feet’’ well shod, 


—give it the tires that have stood, and are 
continuing to stand, the test of mileage, 


—the tires that give low mileage cost—that 
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will do, and keep on doing, the work that good 
tires are intended to do. 

United States Tires—all five of the passenger 
car types, and both the Solid and the ‘Nobby’ 
Cord Pneumatic for commercial cars—have 
demonstrated month after month, year after 
year, that they are the tires of supreme service. 

Tremendous sales increases prove that tire 
users know their value. 

Put United States Tires on your auto- 
mobile— passenger or commercial—and make 
comparisons. 


For Commercial Cars: 


The Solid Truck Tire and the 
‘Nobby Cord’ Pneumatic Tire 
United States Tubes and Tire 
Accessories Have All the Sterling i 
Worth and Wear That Make i 
United States Tires Supreme. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

Holding in mind that there was no for- 
eign standardization of the war plane, and 
that materials, machinery, fittings and 
other necessities had been developed by 
experience over there, none of which we had 
produced in any quantity, let me take up 
the discussion of the essentials we were 
forced to consider when we began to plan 
our battle planes. 

The initial requirement, having no stand- 
ard to go by, so far as our needs and capa- 
bilities for building are concerned, was to 
study all other machines, build our own, 
try them and fly them and get our results. 
Our engine was there. We had to fit our 
planes to it. We needed propeller designs; 
needed all sorts of things we did not know 
about. So weset grimly to work to develop 
what we had not. 

The battle plane has three functions— 
reconnaissance, combat and day bombing. 
I shall point out the special problems con- 
nected with these three functions before 
taking up the general subject of the con- 
struction of the planes. Battle planes carry 
two men—one who guides the machine and 
who sits in front, and a second who oper- 
ates the rear machine gun and various other 
attachments. They go out to make photo- 
graphs and observations, to fight and to 
drop bombs. After a plane is completed 
in its working parts they hang things on it 
until it looks like a Christmas tree—and 
highly specialized things too. 

One of these is a camera, which is used 
for photographing the enemy’s positions. 
The French and the English have cameras 
in their airplanes, and so have the Ger- 
mans; but we designed a new type, based 
on their designs and having the benefit of 
their experience. It is an all-metal camera 
of a rigid type, and uses plates, not films. 
It is placed in the machine near the rear 
seat of the plane, and its lens points down 
through the bottom of the fuselage, or body 
of the plane. It must have an especially 
constructed shutter and, as it takes pic- 
tures from elevations above ten thousand 
feet, a powerful lens. We found we could 
not make the glass for the lens in this coun- 
try in time, so we were compelled to get 
that in France; but we developed and de- 
signed and are making the remainder of the 
camera. We never made a camera of this 
sort until after we entered the war, and 
now we have it in production; and it isa 
superior article. 

We also developed and installed a special 
radio apparatus, and various other instru- 
ments—such as barometers, revolution in- 
dicators, altitude indicators, and so on—in 
which our production was embryonic. We 
do produce the glass for the sight of the 
forward gun, the fixed gun that is operated 
by the pilot on our battle plane. That glass 
was a separate problem. We had never 
made any of it; but we make it now. 


Shooting Between Blades 


Nor had we ever made a machine gun for 
use on an airplane, or any of the delicate 
synchronizing apparatus needed. We were 
absolute strangers to that production. As 
explained, the man who sits nearest the en- 
gine in a battle plane operates a machine 
gun. This gun is rigid. It extends directly 
forward and shoots through the propeller. 
The propeller is at the nose of the fuselage, 
dead ahead; so the machine gun must fire 
its multitude of shots at such times that 


’ they will not hit the blades of the propeller 


as that great appliance 
whirls round—that is, 
the problem is so to 
synchronize the ma- 
chine gun that its 
stream of bullets will 
not hit a propeller 
blade ten inches or a 
foot wide which is 
making an enormous 
number of revolutions 
aminute. Thisis done 
by a mechanism at- 
tached to the engine; 
very delicate mecha- 
nism that we had never 
produced in a single 
item before we went 
into this war. We de- 
veloped that, or the 
tools to make it. 
Also, we had to 
make special types of 
guns, and to provide 
ammunition of which 
every fifth bullet is a 
smoke bullet, or tracer 
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bullet, in order that the man who is firing 
the forward gun may know whether his 
shots are hitting. This forward gun is 
sighted by direction. The man who is firing 
it gets his special sight on the enemy air- 
plane and lets go; in fact, he aims the air- 
plane and not the gun. The rear gun is 
fixed on a movable device and may be ele- 
vated or depressed, and fired from any 
point of a complete circle. We copied a 
good deal of this sort of mechanism from 
French and English devices; but we had to 


produce it and to produce the tools to make 


it with. Which we have done. 

The day-bombing apparatus called for 
new development in this country, and that 
new development has been forthcoming. 
One improvement has been a bomb-sighting 
apparatus or device that makes bombing 
far from the hit-or-miss enterprise it form- 
erly was. These bomb sights are successful 
and operate in accordance with the altitude 
and the velocity of the wind. 


The Spruce Regiments 


In photography the old enemy device of 
painting fake hangars on the ground in 
white, and disguising the real hangars and 
ammunition shelters, and so on, in order to 
fool the photographers, has been made ob- 
solete by making stereoscopic pictures. 
And, though it brings out projections or 
buildings when its pictures are enlarged, it 
leaves the flatness of the fakes flat. 

There are other complicated delicate in- 
struments and instrumentalities on an air- 
plane; and, with the single exception of 
the glass for the lens in the cameras, we 
have fashioned tools to make them, pro- 
vided materials for their construction, and 
put them into production since this war 
began. What we made of these before the 


* war we made in very small numbers; most 


of them we did not make at all. Now we 
are prepared to make them by the thou- 
sand; but it took a lot of work to organize 
and get production. , 

Leaving these comparatively minor prob- 
lems we come to the major problems that 
met the army aircraft producers. There 
were and are problems of materials—things 
out of which airplanes may be made or, 
rather, must be made; for an airplane can- 
not be constructed of any old material. It 
is an aristocrat among machines and must 
be built of the most exclusive sorts of prod- 
ucts. Otherwise it will not work. The time 
will undoubtedly come when airplanes will 
be built of many materials not utilized now; 
but that time has not yet arrived. Now the 
requirements are rigid, though all sorts of 
continuous experimentation is in progress, 
seeking to lessen costs and to get results 
from materials that are easier of access and 
in greater quantity of supply. 

Up to this time no satisfactory substitute 
has been secured for spruce wood for the 
frames of the fuselage, the wings, the struts, 
and so on. Spruce is king among woods 
for this use. It answers the purpose better 
than any other, resists shocks with greater 
strength, has a greater all-round capability 
than any other wood or metal that has as 
yet been tried. Now we have spruce in this 
country, but not so much as there once was, 
nor is it so easy of access as it was formerly. 
Also, the airplane requirements on the 
other side have depleted our stocks of sea- 
soned spruce. We needed spruce, need it 
now and shall need it—seasoned spruce; 
for without spruce we cannot make satis- 
factory airplanes—as yet. 


Lieut. Colonel Rees of the Royal Flying Corps, With Orville Wright and Two 
French Officers in Front of One of the Original Wright Machines 
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Therefore it was up to us to get spruce. 
There was no way to get spruce in sufficient 
quantities through the ordinary mediums 
of supply; so we organized spruce regi- 
ments, taking men who knew logcraft from 
the Army and from the cantonments, and 
sending them out to Oregon and Washing- 
ton to cut the trees. We organized two of 
these regiments and shall organize another. 
We had to do it. 

But, needing spruce, we needed seasoned 
spruce. The wet, sappy spruce, just cut, 
was of no consequence, and by the ordinary 
process of seasoning would not be of any 
use for a year or eighteen months. It took 
that long to dry and season spruce as it was 
ordinarily dried and seasoned. That meant 
a year’s delay in our airplane production; 
and that was impossible. 

Men were set at work to contrive proc- 
esses by which spruce could be dried in a 
much shorter time, and adequate seasoning 
was brought down to four months. Four 
months was too long. So, after the best 
brains in the country had tackled the job, 
a process was devised by which spruce can 
be seasoned and made ready for use in four- 
teen days; and that process can be reduced 
to eight days. It is a process of seasoning 
by saturation, too technical to be detailed 
here; but it works. 

Each airplane requires one hundred and 
twenty-eight board feet of seasoned spruce, 
and to get that one thousand feet of spruce 
is needed—that is, spruce free and clear of 
knots and kinks. At present we are using 
about forty-five hundred feet for each ‘air- 
plane, because the quality of the earlier 
lots is not so good as it will be. , And our 
production will take great quantities of the 
wood. Meantime competent men are study- 
ing the problem of substitution. Metal has 
been tried in France, and here, also; but it 
is not satisfactory. Other wood has been 
tried, but it is heavy; and steel does not 
stand the action of the altitudes. Presently, 
without doubt, the substitute will be se- 
cured; but the seasoning problem has been 
solved, and spruce is coming forward in 
adequate quantities. 

However, this was not done in a day. It 
took time to get this result. 


Castor Oil and Acetone 


Next, there was the problem of lubrica- 
tion. The most satisfactory lubricant for 
airplane machinery is castor oil. We shall 
require several million gallons of castor oil 
each year. A careful canvass and collec- 
tion of all castor oil securable in this coun- 
try brought in a supply of two hundred and 
fifty thousand gallons. That was all there 
was without robbing the medical stores, 
which were not very extensive. Formerly 
we produced much more than that; but 
with the development of mineral-oil lubri- 
cants we stopped planting castor beans. 
When the survey for the absolutely essen- 
tial castor oil was begun it was found that 
not only was there no oil, but there was no 
seed for castor-bean plants, no mills to 
crush the beans if we had them—nothing. 

We were obliged to begin at the bottom 
there also; so we went to India, bought a 
shipload of castor beans, and shipped them 
to this country. Then we went to Texas 
and made arrangements with the farmers to 
plant castor beans and raise the plants, and 
fixed a paying price for the work. Then we 
began the construction of oil mills for crush- 
ing the beans, and by the time we need 
the oil we shall haveit. Far more serious 
than the castor-oil 
problem was the ace- 
tone problem. Here 
was an indispensable 
article, and we had 
very little of it. When 
the Wright Brothers 
were making their 
earlier planes they dis- 
covered the need of a 
dope to put on the 
cloth of the various 
wings, planes and rud- 
ders, that would 
stretch the cloth to 
the desired tautness; 
so they told their 
painter to put on a 
dope which would pro- 
duce that result. The 
painter made a dope 
of which the solvent 
and base was acetone; 
and acetone has been 
exclusively used for 
that purpose ever 
since. 
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Acetoneisa derivative of acetate of lime, 
and is obtained in various ways, but prin- 
cipally by the distillation of wood. Also, it 
can be secured from the black liquor of the 
paper-making process, from sawdust, from 
vegetable matter, and in other ways. In 
addition to its use "for doping airplane wings 
it is used in the manufacture of cordite, a 
high explosive, and for various other sci- 


‘entific purposes, most of which are inti- 


mately connected with the waging of war. 

There was little acetone. We had to have 
it; so the problem was how to get it. To 
that end the aircraft producers summoned 
scientists and told them the need. We must 
have acetone; so the scientists, working as 
patriots, produced acetone. They utilize or 
will utilize a hundred million bushels of 
frosted corn. They contrived a new, superior 
and speedy process for getting it from saw- 
dust. They ransacked every available base. 
They made possible a new production which 
will make what this country and our Allies 
need for this essential purpose. All cloth 
used in airplanes must be doped, not only 
for purposes of tightening, but with anti- 
inflammable dope for protection against 
incendiary bullets, which are a favorite 
projectile of the Germans. And acetone is 
the paramount requirement. 

Castor oil, spruce and acetone were all 
problems; but they fade in difficulty com- 
pared with the seriousness of the cloth 
problem. Nothing equals linen for use on 
airplanes—pure Irish linen, And nothing, 
it seems, is so hard to get as this required 
linen. The demand is tremendously in ex- 
cess of the supply. We have some, but not 
much. England has some, but not half 
enough. France is restricted also. England 
is using substitutes—silk, and combinations 
of silk and cotton. France has tried metal 
sheets and veneers. Nothing is so satisfac- 
tory as linen. 

As there was not enough linen to go 
round—not a hundredth part enough—the 
problem facing the American aircraft pro- 
ducers was to get a substitute. They had 
to have it. Naturally the substitute that 
came to mind was cotton, and they bought 
several million dollars’ worth of long-staple 
Sea Island cotton, inasmuch as neither this 
country nor any other could produce the 
linen required. 

Experiments are now being made with 
this cotton in the form of a fabric that shall 
be adequate for the purpose. The fabric 
must have strength, lightness, and a cer- 
tain absorbent quality of taking the dope, 
which linen has in a high degree. They ex- 
pect to get it. They must! Hence, they will. 
But it is a problem that is taking the great- 
est effort of the best brains in America. It 
is no hit-or-miss job. 
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Further than this, there were allied prob- 
lems of supply and supply development— 
or, rather, supply source development. 
Alloy steel was needed in great quantity, 
and aluminum alloy. We had to devise 
special fittings to meet special stresses. 
We built our own oxygen apparatus; and 
in this we met with great success. We had 
made electrically heated clothing for the 
aviators—clothes and helmets heated by 
storage batteries, so the intense cold of the 
upper altitudes could be better withstood; 
truck photograph galleries for developing 
pictures behind the lines; various trucks 
for carrying up supplies; tools for mechan- 
ics—a thousand and one details. And yet 
there are plenty of people who think an 
airplane is a simple thing to build and 
maintain. 

These have been some of the problems 
met by the aircraft producers; and, in spite 
of them all, the Liberty engine is in pro- 
duction, and so are the big battle planes— 
being made and delivered each day. The 
constant endeavor of the makers and the 
Army isso to standardize the entire process 
that the question of making airplanes shall 
not be a question of making airplanes at all, 
but of making airplane parts. Once we get 
to that stage we shall overwhelm the world. 
And it is coming. It is just as feasible to 
make a standardized airplane, standardized 
and interchangeable in all its twenty-seven 
hundred parts, as it isto make a Liberty en- 
gine interchangeable in all its more than 
two thousand parts. 

That is the American way of doing things 
and that is the way this American thing 
will be done. Difficulties in administration 
will be overcome. They are rapidly being 
overcome. All that the people need do is to 
have faith and not expect the impossible or 
underestimate the difficulties, which I have 
understated rather than overstated. [have 
not touched at all upon the Washington 
inhibitions, the system and the red tape, 
which must be encountered and subdued 
and cut. The airplane production of this 
country will meet all requirements and 
overtop them; fulfill all expectations and 
surpass them. 

A big American job is being done in the 
production of our airplanes, of all sorts and 
for all works; and it is being done by a lot 
of big Americans who know what they are 
doing, who have the power and the ability, 
who have the patriotism and the enthusi- 
asm, who are getting results, and who have 
surmounted difficulties which are so much 
greater than they appear as I have touched 
on them in this article, that what I have set 
down seems only to tell of the littler things 
accomplished. 

The mastery of the air shall be ours! 
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“When I think of all the splendid lads gayly 
risking their lives to free their country, and 
think that they might be murdered—mur- 
dered!—my gunners!—for that is what it 
comes to—by a treacherous dog in a Paris 
office—mon Dieu, father, mercy is out of the 
question! The severest justice is too weak!”’ 
“ Accordé,”’ said M. de Marieux, looking 
down at the gold pencil he tapped upon 
the white blotting pad of his desk. “Now 
Henri, I want to talk to you about that 
staff appointment. I have arranged every- 
thing 
The young man interrupted him: 
“Pardon, father; but it is useless. I 
shall not leave my battery. Soon—I don’t 
know when, but all the world knows—the 


grand offensive will commence and we’ 


shall sweep the boches back across the 
Rhine into the sties they came from. I 
have been with my battery since the first 
day. I shall be with it to the last if I live. 
I would not miss the great time before us 
for life.itself!”” 

“Parfaitement,”’ agreed M. de Whe ae 
without lifting his eyes from the desk. “Tt 
quite understand and sympathize with 
your sentiment. But,” here he raised his 
glance to meet his son’s, “I will guarantee 
that your staff appointment is in the at- 
tacking army. You will see more—find it 


infinitely more interesting. You will have © 


a front seat, in fact. And your career will 
be assured.” 
The young man shook his head firmly. 

Pardon, father; but I know myself. I 
have no talents for the staff. I am an 
artilleryman. I know my seventy-fives. 
Serving them, I am useful to my country, 
to this poor France of ours; you cannot 


realize it, father—you have not seen the 
desolation, the havoc, they have wrought— 
these swine! I kill Germans, father—that 
is my one glory, my one excuse for being a 
Frenchman and still alive. I kill Germans!” 
M. de Marieux’s eyes sank before those 
of his son, flaming as in the exaltation of a 
crusade. The young man continued: 
“France! That is all I live for—to feel 
that I am usefully helping to rid our coun- 
try—for it is ours, father; it became yours 
long ago, before I was born—think of our 
house, mother’s house, in the Argonne, 
and how you love it!—to rid it forever of 
these vermin! I declare to you, father,” 
he finished passionately, ‘that if you in- 
trigue behind my back to put me into a 
safe place in the staff, I shall never speak 
to you again—will cease to be your son! 
I should feel myself dishonored. Others 
are useful, necessary, on the staff. My 
place is with my cannons! Let me hear no 
more of it, father!” 
M. de Marieux raised his head slowly. 
“You are scarcely just to me, Henri.” 
“Pardon, father! I know I said absurdi- 
ties. You are incapable of intrigue. You 


‘are as French as I, as my mother—she 


would not haveloved youelse. Forgive me!”’ 

M. de Marieux drew a long breath. 

“Very well, Henri. It shall be as you 
wish. You shall go back to your battery.” 
He glanced at his watch. ‘‘Now you must 
leave me. I have a most important ap- 
pointment. Come back and lunch with me 
at twelve o’clock.” 

“Thanks, father—thanks!” cried the 
young man, seizing his father’s hand. “I 
knew I should make you understand—you 
are French, father, more even than I, for 
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you have lived longer than I have in this 
dear France of ours; and no one can live as 
we three lived, mother, you and I, dans le 
pays, and not become French to the bone! 
Of course you are! I know you do your 
part—helping the government—finding 
the money—all sorts of ways I don’t under- 
stand—making it possible for me to kill 
Germans. I am proud of you, father, be- 
cause you are so French—I often talk about 
you; but then a Swiss is already half 
French, isn’t he?” 

Helaughed. “ Allright,father, I’m going. 
Au revoir—a midi!” 

He went out of the room as boisterously 
as he had entered it. -M. de Marieux sat 
pondering, with bent brows, his mouth 
troubled. Could he change his plans— 
now—at this last moment? Yes; it was 
possible! He saw himself forced to relin- 
quish his dream of retirement, forced to 
continue, with failing nerve, on his hazard- 
ous path. As an alternative, he glanced at 
Henri, dying amid the wreckage of a bat- 
tery on a day of appalling disastef. It 
decided him. 

He looked up at a soft tap on the door. 
M. Jocelyn entered, bearing a visiting 
card—M. Olivier Lammartin. In the short 
interval of solitude before the entrance of 
his visitor he braced himself for a contest 
with an unknown he suddenly felt to be an 
adversary. : 

Thestranger entered—tall, with a clipped 
ruddy beard, faultlessly dressed, silk hat in 
hand. 

“M. de Marieux?”’ 

The financier stared like one incredulous. 
M. Jocelyn retired softly behind the closed 
door. 

“Conrad!’’ 

“The same, my dear Victor! Messrs. 
Lammartin could not refuse to render us 
this little service!’”’ He smiled. “‘Many 
years since Heidelberg!”’ He released his 
grip of his old student comrade’s hand and 
threw himself into an armchair, like one at 
home. ‘‘Ach! Sprich Deutsch, alter Kerl! I 
am sick of this verdammte French—I have 
not been in the country for twenty years. 
Iam surprised at your recognizing me—the 
police did not; but you always had a good 
eye, lieber Victor—nicht wahr?”’ Helaughed. 
“T remember your first success—the 
woman 4 

He desisted at M. de Marieux’s gesture 
of the hand. 

“Genug!’”’? He laughed again. “‘ You have 
gone far since then. Gratuliere!”’ 

M. de Marieux leaned back in the chair 
at his desk. His eyes hardened as he 
caressed his chin. 

“You come fully empowered to negotiate 
as from Lammartin?” he asked. 

“Ganz, lieber Freund! Ganz!” The Ger- 
man’s blue eyes smiled at his old com- 
rade—smiled with a slight change of 
expression as they slid toward the open 
newspaper on the desk. ‘‘That poor Val- 
rouge!” he said. “‘What has happened to 
him?” 

“Shot this morning!”’ 

The brows over the blue eyes lifted 
slightly. 

“Why? ” 


M. de Marieux’s mouth thinned as it 
tightened. 

“These subordinate agents sometimes 
become too exacting.” 

The German’s eyes rested full on the 
financier in a moment’s silence. 

“So! And you”—he waved his hand— 
“without any suspicion?” 

“T obtained authority from the French 
Government to tempt him into selling me 
specifications of the new air craft now being 
made in a factory of which he was director. 
It was simple. He knew his only chance of 
pension for his wife and children depended 
on his silence. It will be paid.” 

The German smiled. 

“The orthodox way—but very effective, 
lieber Victor; very effective!” 

The financier responded by a grimly 
humorous twitching of the mouth, a gleam 
of the eyes. He shrugged his shoulders. 

“One has perhaps to be trained to a sense 
of values,” he said, by way of epitaph. 

“Ja wohl—Valrouge is not the first to 
miscalculate them; nor will he be the 
last. . . . Itisa delicate balance between 
price and usefulness, my dear Victor,” he 
added, smiling through the clipped ruddy 
beard. 

A little alarm bell rang suddenly some- 
where in the recesses of M. de Marieux’s 
consciousness. His eyes narrowed slightly, 
imperceptibly, as he contemplated his old 
college friend. Then he dared a provocative 
phrase, by way of reconnaissance. 
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“We shall all come to it one day, I sup- 
pose,” he said lightly, “‘if we continue long 
enough in the métier. The bureau makes no 
pretense to gratitude.” 

“Nor any other virtue—save that of 
efficiency,” laughed the German. ‘‘ Yes; it 
is an ungrateful profession. I wonder you 
have kept at it so long, alter Keri!” His 
eyes swept carelessly over his friend’s face. 
“T should have expected you to retire long 
ago.” i" 

M. de Marieux shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt is difficult to retire,’ he said. ‘“‘And 
then, I have had important work to do— 
for the Fatherland,” he added hypocriti- 
cally. “‘But I will confess that sometimes 
I look forward to an unharassed old age—I 
am not so young as once—to make way for 
others perhaps more useful; not, of course, 
now, in the great time,’’ he interjected in 
cautious parenthesis, “‘but when the victory 
is won. To go down to my little country 


place and live with my pictures, and, I | 


hope, see my son happily married—that is 
my ambition, Conrad!” 

“To live in France?”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Why not?—I agree,” suavely concurred 
the German. “France is a charming coun- 
try—for those who love it.” 


“T adore it!”” murmured M. de Marieux, : 


half unconsciously, seeing his Argonne 
chateau, set like an exquisite jewel amid 
autumn-tinted woods. He suddenly per- 
ceived his friend’s eyes piercingly upon him. 

“Your son?” said Conrad. ‘‘Shall he 
succeed you?” 

M. de Marieux laughed. 

“He is the most fervid of Frenchmen!” 

“So! Well, it has its advantages at the 
present time. A useful camouflage, Victor.”’ 

The little laugh that followed this re- 
mark was unpleasant to M. de Marieux. 

“Suppose we come to business, my dear 
Conrad,” said the financier. “I will put it 
tersely: I have the opportunity to purchase 
a controlling interest in La Feuille du 
Jour.” 

“A useful newspaper to capture,’’ com- 
mentedthe German. “ Valrouge had opened 
up a connection with it, had he not? Yes. 
The price?” 

“Twenty million franes—at once,” said 
De Marieux calmly as he leaned back in his 
chair. 

The German raised his eyebrows. 

“A large sum,” he said. ‘‘ You can guar- 
antee—everything—for that?” 

“JT can guarantee a subtle discourage- 
ment in the country—well-concealed prop- 
aganda for the peace by understanding so 
urgently desired—and, of course, much 
valuable private information. But the of- 
fer must be seized at once. There is one 
more point: To establish my bona fides in 
case the check is traced, I propose to trans- 


fer my Mannesmann securities to the Lam- - 


martins against their check forthis amount.” 

The German cogitated for a moment. 

“And this is the big deal about which 
you telegraphed?” 

“Tt is,” replied M. de Marieux, awaiting 
the result of the emissary’s deliberations 
with an outward coolness that gave no hint 
of the desperate anxiety within. Would he 
succeed? He saw his son’s face, heard his 
son’s voice—and tried to obliterate the 
hallucination, lest it should shake his nerve. 

“H’m!” said the German. ‘‘We had 
hoped for something of more precise and 
immediate value. But we have confidence 
in you. I agree to this proposal. Twenty 
million franes! Your sense of values is very 
acute, lieber Victor!”’ 

The financier smiled to cover his deep 
exhalation of relief. . 

“Very!” he said. He pressed the bell on 
his desk. 


M. Jocelyn appeared at the door with a | 


bundle of papers. 

“The Mannesmann concessions and the 
transfer, M. Jocelyn, if you please.”’ . 

“They are here, monsieur.”’ 

M. Jocelyn deposited them on the desk 
and withdrew. 

The German laughed. 

“Hin echter Geschiftsmann!”’ He pro- 
duced a check book from his pocket and 
advanced to the table. ‘‘I shall not be less 
prompt.” He drew up a chair, sat down 
and filled up a check, already signed by 
Messrs. Lammartin, for twenty million 
franes. ‘‘I congratulate you on your deal, 
Victor!” 

M. de Marieux smiled as he signed the 
transfer of the concessions and pushed the 
bundle of documents across to his friend. 

“Voila!” he said. ‘‘C’est tout!” 

“Not quite all, lieber Victor,” replied the 
German. ‘“‘One moment.” 
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Shall We Have Food 
Enough This Year? 


What about the labor supply? What of pro- 
duction when peace finally comes? The 
Secretary of Agriculture answers these ques- 
tions in an interview by David Lawrence in 
this week’s issue of The Country Gentleman. 


Secretary Houston Looks Ahead 


“T look,” he says, “to see the farmers of this 
country called upon to supply foodstuffs, 
especially meats and animals, for a consider- 
able time to come, just as I expect the man- 
ufacturers of farm implements to be called 
upon to satisfy Europe’s extraordinary de- 
mands ..... The importance of the farmer 
and producer has become impressed on the 
mind of the nation as never before ” 


Other big features in this week’s issue are: 
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He took a sheet of note paper from the 
desk and wroterapidly: “‘I—undersigned— 
Victor de Marieux, acknowledge to have 
received twenty million franes [F’ cs 20,000,- 
000] for the purchase of the newspaper La 
Feuille du Jour; and I undertake to direct 
the policy of the said newspaper in conform- 
ity with whatever directions! I may re- 
ceive.’ He handed the document to M. de 
Marieux. 

‘Sign jt, please,’ he said calmly. 

M. de Marieux signed. He placed the 
check under a paper weight on his desk as 
the German rose from his seat and strolled 
toward the big bay window, high above the 
boulevard. He stood there, looking down 
upon the streams of traffic passing between 
the green trees, the striped awnings of the 
cafés. M. de Marieux joined him, contem- 
plating the scene below with that enjoy- 
ment which the view never failed to produce 
in him. 

“Tl ny a que Paris 
to himself. 

Conrad half turned to him. 

“Vous devenez tout a fait Parisien!”’ he 
said suddenly, his tone bantering. 

“Plus Parisien que les Parigots!”’ replied 
De Marieux with a happy little laugh; the 
memory of his son did not now clash with 
the phrase. 

The German saw a face at a window level 
with him on the other side of the boulevard. 
He stared at it fixedly. M. de Marieux 
returned to his desk, bent over some docu- 
ments. He looked up suddenly to see his 
old friend standing by his side—and was 
startled at the expression of grim Satanic 
humor on the blond face. 

“Hand them over, De Marieux!”’ said the 
German. “The farce has gone on long 
enough!” 

“‘T—]J don’t understand,” stammered M. 
de Marieux, losing his self-control almost 
for the first time in his life. “What is it 
you want?” 

“The plans for the grand offensive. The 
plans Valrouge stole for you and of which 
you cheated him. The plans you meant to 
sell us for twenty million franes to bolster 
up your bankrupt business—until you 
changed your mind and fancied you could 
play a trick on us!” 

M: de Marieux tried to 

““My dear Conrad 

“Enough!” said the German in a voice 


’”’ he murmured 


laugh. 


| that smote him speechless. ‘‘Obey!” 


He handed him a card on which was a 
letter and a number, authenticated by 


| mystic initials in the corner. 


M. de Marieux’s face went deathly pale. 


| He sprang from his seat as a slave might at 


the entrance of a barbaric despot, bowed 


| low, his hands trembling at the end of his 


pendent arms. 
“* Aber, Excellenz—I—I—had no idea ——” 


| he stammered. 


“Obey !”’ thundered his master. 
M. de Marieux raised his eyes, met for 
one brief instant the blazing’ cruel blue 


| eyes above the square ruddy beard—and 


faltered. 

“‘You are losing your sense of values, De 
Marieux! Remember Valrouge! You, too, 
have a son! Be careful he is not involved 
in your ruin! Produce the plans—I know 
they are in this room!”’ 

“My son! My son!” murmured De 
Marieux. Once more he tried to challenge 
the fierce blue eyes. ‘‘And if I refuse?” 
The voice sounded strange to him—not his 


| Own. 


“You know our power, De Marieux. 
Obey! You are.a German. Germany 
commands you. And Germany dishonors 
the son of the executed traitor!” 

Something in the voice of the master was 
greater than the master himself; some- 
thing that called up a flitting vision of a 
Bavarian soldier; something that sum- 
moned into activity omnipotent racial in- 
stincts of obedience, of solidarity, in this 
German who had been half metamorphosed 
into a Frenchman. Individuality collapsed 
in him. 

“Zu Befehl, Excellenz!’’ he stammered, 
and went falteringly across to the Degas 


picture. 


The heavy door in the wall swung open 
at his touch. He took out a thin envelope, 
glanced to see that it was filled with flimsy 
sheets of paper, and handed it to the chief 
he had so long obeyed, now for the first 
time an identity to him. The German 
buttoned it up in an inside pocket. 

“So!” he said. “‘I see we can no longer 
trust you, Mardorf.”’ 

The financier trembled at the ill-omened 
name. He threw himself on his knees. 

“Pardon, Excellenz! Pardon!” 
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The German looked down at him with 
an enigmatic smile. Then he walked across 
to the window, fixed once more that distant 
face level with him across the boulevard, 
and nodded quickly and decisively. He 
turned to De Marieux. 

“Get up!” he said brutally. 

The financier obeyed. 

““And—and the twenty million francs, 
Excellenz? You—you shall have good 
value. I swear it!” 

““You can keep them,” said the German 
contemptuously. “The plans are worth 
that to us.” 

De Marieux stammered his thanks. He 
began to recover his poise. 

“T regret that I cannot offer you lunch, 
Excellenz. I have an appointment at 
twelve o’clock.”’ 

The memory of his son was now flooding 
back on him. He craved to finish this 
sinister incident before the young man re- 
turned. Already a part of his brain ‘was 
beginning to scheme to detach Henri from 
his battery; to put him somewhere safe. 

“Danke,” said the German curtly. “I, 
also, have an appointment at that hour.” 
He looked at his watch. ‘It wants two 
minutes only ” He smiled. ‘You 
have delayed me longer than I anticipated, 
De Marieux.”’ 

‘Pardon, Excellenz!” 

At that moment the door was flung open. 
An officer of the gendarmerie, followed by 
several men, entered the room. He walked 
straight to the financier and laid a hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“Victor Mardorf, dit Victor de Marieux, 
I arrest you, in the name of the Republic, 
on‘a charge of conspiring with the enemy!” 

M. de Marieux stood, white and speech- 
less, swaying on his feet. 

The officer turned to the man with the 
ruddy beard. 

“You have the proof, M. Lammartin?”’ 

“Ta voici, Monsieur le Capitaine!” re- 
plied the agent. 

He handed over the sheet of paper on 
which M. de Marieux had undertaken to 
obey the orders of a person unnamed. The 
officer put it in his pocket. He turned to 
two of his men and pointed to the financier. 

‘Search him!” he’said. 

Perspiration broke out on De Marieux’s 
forehead as the packet of Valrouge docu- 
ments was taken from him. He met the 
eyes of the man who had betrayed him. 

“Valrouge did not implicate M. de 
Marieux, I think, M. le Capitaine?” said 
the German pleasantly, in suave French. 
“Doubtless he had his reasons.”’ 

A wild revolt surged up in the wretched 
man. He pulled away one arm from the 
detaining grasp of the gendarme and pointed 
at his betrayer. . 

“That man is a German!”’ he shrieked. 
“T swear it! Arrest him! Arrest him! He 
has a most valuable military secret in his 
possession. I swear it! Arrest him!” 

The German smiled. 

“Mon cher Capitaine, I am M. Olivier 
Lammartin, a Swiss banker. My papers 
are in perfect order. I can produce them 
now or wherever you wish. I havea special 
safe-conduct from high authority—voici!” 

He produced a piece of paper, signed and 


sealed, and gave it to the officer. It was 
returned with a polite bow. 
“Parfait, M. Lammartin. No one sus- 


pects you.” 

He turned to his prisoner, was about to 
order him to march, when once more the 
door was burst open. The young artillery 
officer dashed into the room—stopped in 
amazement. 

“Father!” he cried in an agony of appre- 
hension. ‘Father! What is this?” 

M. de Marieux heaved a deep sigh as he 
stared at his horror-stricken son; snatched 
at a desperate resolve. 

“Henri!” he said. ‘‘That man is.a Ger- 
man,aspy! He has betrayed me!” 

“Betrayed you?” echoed the young man 
incredulously. 

“T am a German, Henri—I cannot help 
it; but you are French. That man has the 
plans for the grand offensive in his pocket— 
they will not believe me. Don’t let him 
escape! Shoot him—for the sake of 
France!” 

The young officer whipped out a revolver. 
There was a deafening detonation in the 
room—the man with the ruddy beard 
plunged face forward to the floor. _ 

“Father!” cried the young man, a poign- 
ant ery of intolerable shame. 

There was a second detonation. 

The spy was led out over the dead body 
of his son. 

“Thank God!”’ he murmured. 
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ie Prettiest FourPassenger Roadster 


Low-swung and racy in its dominant 
eye-arresting proportions, the new Haynes 
“Fourdore” commands unbounded ad- 
miration. 

The hood is broad and high-arched. 
The wind-shield slopes rakishly. The body 
lines are straight. Wheelform fenders, 
center cowl, rounded stern and modish 
top heighten its magnetism. 

Deep carmine, beige brown or royal 
green finishes of super-lustre further en- 
hance its attraction. 

At the New York Automobile Show 
last week thousands voiced their praise 
in superlative terms. Beauty does not, 
however, usurp convenience. 

Four wide doors provide unobstructed 
entry and egress for all. 


CAmerica’s First Car” 


AYNES 


” 


The comfortably shaped, sumptuously 
cushioned French pleated seats are broad. 
Knee room and floor space are generous, 
for beneath is a 7-passenger touring chas- 
sis of 127-inch wheelbase. “Six-footers” 
and stout passengers may travel relaxed. 

The back of the forward seat is leather 
covered and fitted with tonneau light and 
switch. 

There is a capacious, water-tight lug- 
gage compartment. 

Choose for your motor, either Amer- 
ica’s Greatest Light Six Engine, surplus- 
powered, flexible, fast yet famously sparing 
of fuel, time-tested and mature in its forty- 
second triumphal month without vital 
change—or America’s Greatest Light Twelve 
Engine, a fleet speedway endurance victor. 


The Haynes dealer invites your inspection. His address, 
and a beautifully illustrated catalog, on request. Write 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 40 South Main Street, Kokomo, Indiana, U. S. A. 


HAYNES “LIGHT SIXES” 


HAYNES “LIGHT TWELVES” 


January 19, 1918 


“Fourdore”’ : : : . ‘ - $1825 “‘Rourdore”’ : = : - $2785 
7-passenger Touring - 1825 7-passenger Touring é : : , . 2785 
5-passenger Touring . F 1725 rt 3385 
| an 6. 5 = . 2585 rie : . : : * » 9 
Coupe é 2535 Coup’. . : . : . : + 3335 
| Town Car ms 250 Town Car . . > - 3985 


Wood wheels, fabric tires. Wire wheels, cord tires. 

Demountable tops, all open models, $300 
hese prices f. 0. b. Kokomo. 

Add $44 to cover war tax. 
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“When war broke out I began to see some 
of our dear brethren and sistren all over the 
country shaking Uncle Sam by the right 
hand and tripping him up by the left leg. 
And I decided there wouldn’t be any of that 
sort of stuff in Salonica. So we’ve made 
war work our main business out there. Up 
to July, Salonica had more voluntary en- 
listments to her credit than any other town 
of her size in the country. We did it through 
our Sweetheart Campaign—mobilizing the 
pretty girls, do you see? Folks in our town 
can choose between working for the war or 
fighting in it. Those who choose neither 
can get out. An hour each day every school- 
boy has to take his turn at knitting 3 

““Schoolboys?’’ echoed her astonished 
son. 

“Why not? The spanking average has 
gone down forty-five per cent since we 
taught ’em to handle yarn. We've got 
eleven factories working on war supplies of 
one sort or another. We haven’t got any 
servant problem because most of our 
women;are doing their own work and let- 
ting the hired help go into the factories. It 
gave us a swelled head, of Course, because 4 
every political Tom, Dick an@Harry that ~ 
came along told us how good We 
we had to acknowledge they were rig 


And it’s the conspicuous people that ha @ “be Ey 
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to look out for the bombs.” BA? 


It was easy for Bob to see that 
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WHEN Til MOUSE IS ON FIRE 


(Continued from Page 8) 


influence her a lot. I still believe 
got a chance to talk to her 

“Talking sense into some folks is like 
shouting in the Mammoth Cave.’ She 
expressed it in parables. ‘All you wake is 
echoes.”’ 

“Tt’s Just a case of misdirected energy 
with Pauline,” he apologized for the absent. 
“Now that the fight in New York is over 
she can’t bear to quit.” 

“T’ve been in the scrap over fifteen 
years,”’ replied the Widow Cleary decis- 
ively; ‘‘and I didn’t go into retirement 
after we’d won Illinois. This war ought to 
be big enough to amuse her.” 

Bob Cleary’s seamy face wore a baffled 
expression that reminded the mayor of 
Salonica of his teething days, when he 
would draw in his lips like that preliminary 
to a spell of boisterous howling. This big 
engineer to whom the Government had 
intrusted one of its vital problems had 


that if you 


<never definitely passed the teething age in 
‘the eyes of the Widow Cleary. 


“There, there, Buddy!’ she soothed. 
“Do you really want me to talk to your 
Pauline?”’ 

‘Tf she ever gets into one of those White 
House mobs,” he stormed, “‘she’ll be 
branded martyr till her dying day. She’d 
poiled forever for all human compan- 


“Yes. .Now’s the time to head her off,”’ 


held something deeper than the garrality,’ agreed the thayor of Salonica. 


of civic pride. She rested her chin on Her’: 
small hand and looked abstractedly round 
the room; and when next her eyes were 
upon him he saw that they were filmed with 
tears. 

“Ts it something really serious, ma?”’ he 
asked her lamely. 

“You’d think so if you woke up every 
morning, as I’ve been doing for days, and 
heard the sound of guns where they’re 
being shot out in the fields si 

“Shot!” Had his poor mother gone 
crazy too? 

“Our good cattle—the poor dears! 
They’re shooting them by the hundred. 
It’s all they can do ue 

Her face puckered all over with emotion 
and she sat wiping her eyes with a small 


Jacy handkerchief. 


“T can’t understand this, ma,’ he per- 
sisted as soon as she had dried her eyes. 

“No. And I don’t intend you should,’’ 
she told him with a brave smile. ‘‘I’ve said 
more than the law allows already. But I 
want you to see that I’m not going to Wash- 
ington on any joy ride.” 

“Of course if it’s a secret I won’t butt in; 
but I’d like to help.” 

“T don’t doubt it, Buddy. Chances are 
you'll be called into the row before it’s 
much older.” 

There followed the long silence that usu- 
ally falls between two people who are 
eating fish and trying to avoid the bones. 
Then again she looked up and inquired of 
herfavoriteson: ‘‘ What’s matter, Buddy?” 

“Matter?” He swallowed a hard crust 
and tried to look innocent. 

“You look tired. Eyes like burnt holes 
in a blanket. Isn’t that girl—Pauline— 
taking care of you?” 

“T want to talk to you about Pauline,” 
artlessly blurted Cleary. 

“She looked like such a nice girl in the 
photo you sent me. Don’t tell me you’ve 
quarreled.’’. 

“T can’t do anything with her any more. 
And now she swears she’s going down to 
Washington to be a White House picket.” 

Mrs. Cleary, who, perfect housekeeper 
that she was, sat wiping a spoon on a nap- 
kin preparatory to taking tea, merely 
glanced up and said, ‘‘ You don’t tell me!” 

“When she went in for suffrage I encour- 
aged her, but I didn’t know she was choos- 
ing the wrong brand. The damageseems to 
be done. Mrs. Gunn has completely hyp- 
notized her, and that Englishman + 

“What has England got to do with Mrs. 
Gunn?” asked his mother sharply. 

_ “He says that war is begging the ques- 
tion and calls it woman’s higher duty to put 
the Administration into a padded cell.’ 

At does the little slacker call him- 
self?” 

“Freyne. Cyril Freyne.” 

_ “Movie name! Well, if that’s your 

rl’s natural taste—poor boy!” Suddenly 
her capable hand went out and touched his 
in one of her sparse caresses. 

Ma, I can’t let her go like this,” he con- 
fessed huskily. “Other women seem to 


‘Booth 


“T'lltry.and get her on the phone. If she 
n’t come will you go to her?” 
igi Anywhere,” she agreed as he came to 


his feet and hurried toward the nearest 


i-last he got into connection with the 
Rance house, in the Murray Hill section. 
A maid’answered. Nobody seemed to be at 
home? *Miss Rance was out. Mrs. Rance 
was on a ‘visit to Boston. 

““It’s'rather important that I talk with 
‘Miss Rance at once,” said he. “This is 
Mr. Gléary. Could you tell me where I 
can find her?”’ 

“‘She’s out of town, Mr. Cleary,’ 
the servant’s voice. 

“Out of town! Where has she gone?”’ 

“She left for Washington on the after- 
noon train.” 


, 
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N THE geographical center of Lafayette 

Square, Washington, D. C., there rears, 
prances, swirls and foams a heroic cast-iron 
statue of the justly renowned Andrew 
Jackson. If you stand well in front of the 
ramshackle brick structure now occupied 
by Mr. Hoover’s busy regulators and gaze 
down the vista toward Pennsylvania 
Avenue you will get the full value of this 
effigy as silhouetted against the snowy 
facade of the White House. It is an 
equestrian statue which looks as though it 
had been done in horsehair, for every line 
seems to be curling in an opposite direction. 
The curliest little hobbyhorse in the world 
stands rampant, his curly forelegs aloft, 
invisible fires curling from his curly nos- 
trils, his tail—a perfect orgy of curls—in a 
fine frenzy curling. The curliest of all 
heroic figures strides the steed, his side 
whiskers curving off in one tangent, his 
military trousers in another, the while his 
sinuous forearm uplifts a cocked hat which 
is curled on the corners like the eaves of a 
Chinese pagoda. The cares of our Chief 
Executive are always heavy, they say; but 
no human being could look out on that 
statue, say once a day, and not laugh 
occasionally. 

But little Pauline Rance as she walked 
one dusky hour past this ornamental base 
never lookéd up, and consequently never 
smiled. In a manner of speaking her eyes 
were all in her ears, for Cyril Freyne walked 
beside her, his experienced lips uttering the 
sweetest sounds that ever he knew how. 
Men in the uniforms of many nations hur- 
ried by them; over in the State, War and 
Navy Building a hundred windows were 
glowing, many of them to glare all night 
with the sleeplessness of a driving ambition. 
A colored newsboy, ambling by, flourished 
an evening scare head screaming of an 
Italian retreat in the Trentino. And the 
unruffed Englishman was pursuing hi 
favorite topic—peace. 

Pauline’s mood was unsettled, if not un- 
strung. Once she glanced over at the White 
House and winced imperceptibly. Even 
the brightest martyr, upon being intro- 
duced to her own funeral pyre, enjoys some 
regret for the dances and theater parties 


she will be missing. And Pauline was 
booked for a public sacrifice to-morrow 
morning. Late last night she had gone 
straight from the station to the League 
of Feminist Freedom Headquarters, Mrs. 
Gunn, Sherlitt Shannon and Cyril Freyne 
having acted as her convoy. She had been 
petted and praised by many ladies, lantern- 
jawed, pop-eyed, squirrel-toothed, kitten- 
ish, determined, intellectual, combative. 
They had stood her at a distance and 
looked critically upon her glowing beauty. 
Connoisseurs in rioting that they were, it 
was evident they regarded Pauline as a 
remarkable titbit. Several of them con- 
gratulated her upon the hit she would 
make in a prison costume. 

This morning during a quiet hour they 
had allowed her to do picket duty, just as 
commanders place a fresh recruit in a safe 
sector of the firing line as a mild introduc- 
tion to actual battle. The banner she had 
held somewhat tremblingly before a sparse 
collection of scoffers had been a harmless 
affair, lettered with a stereotyped appeal 
for rights. But the idle hour had permitted 
Satan to stand beside the special policeman 
at the gate to ask her insinuatingly just 
why she was there, why she had defied the 
sensible, patient man she had promised to 
marry, how she would like going to jail and 
scrubbing messy corridors as a _ protest 
against something or other. The vision of 
herself on a hunger strike, too, caused her 
a momentary weakening within. Pauline 
Rance was born with a wholesome fondness 
for food; even a delayed meal gave her 
nervous indigestion. She was sure that she 
couldn’t last long under a hunger strike— 
perhaps the beautiful Freyne would come 
to the prison and beg her to live for his 
sake. 

So this evening as she walked beside him 
through the square, cross winds of emotion 
were gathering cyclonic in her breast. 
Beside a bench Freyne loitered and sug- 
gested pantomimically that they be seated. 

“Not nervous?”’ he smiled coolly as he 
took a place beside her. 

“Well—it’s all so novel to me,” she 
faltered. “I’ve never been celebrated for 
my physical courage. I’m sure I shan’t 
mind, once I’m in it—but I wish I hadn’t so 
long to wait.” 

“You have something higher than mere 
physical courage,’’ he told her solemnly. 
“That is the glory of women. With their 
frail bodies they can oppose the brutish 
man-made god of war “fi 

“Oh, yes!”’ she interrupted. Somehow 
or other his eloquence didn’t in the least 
hearten her. She wished he would get off 
the subject of war for a minute and give her 
a little sympathy. 

““Also—I can’t help thinking,” she said, 
half to herself. 

“You think more clearly than the others. 
That is why you have been chosen.” His 
eyes devoured her with a lambent light as 
he said it. For a moment she was uplifted, 
then again her spirits slumped. 

“T’ve been thinking about the other side. 
Of course they’re all wrong, but they’re so 
positive about it. They say that suffrage 
agitation can wait, that the important thing 
is winning the war, that every minute 
counts and we’re wasting minutes. Of 
course I know that really superior thinkers 
know we must establish our equality now 
or be always in chains. And yet i 

She dropped her eyes before his steady 
gaze, which, catching reflections from the 
are light, seemed to illuminate the dark- 


” 


ess. 

“There’s Bob, you see —— 

“T say! Who have we here?” suddenly 
inquired the Englishman. 

““We’ve been engaged for nearly a year. 
When war broke out he gave his time to the 
Government, making aviation motors.” 

“Plotting to blot out a few more innocent 
lives,” he cut in promptly. 

“He doesn’t look at it that way. He says 
the only way to peace is straight through 
the war aH 

“Shoddy thinking!’’ 

‘“*____ and I believe his mother has had a 
lot to do toward influencing him. She’s 
rather a well-known suffragist in the Middle 
West. She’s the first woman in her state to 
become the mayor of a town.” 

“How amusing!” 

He said this sharply, and the comment 
was so incongruous to Freyne’s philosophy 
and hers that she turned and said, “I don’t 
see anything particularly amusing about a 
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woman’s doing what we're all fighting for 
her to be allowed to do.” 

“No, no! Don’t misunderstand me. I 
merely meant that it was amusing for her 
to take a stand so antagonistic to woman’s 
real interest. What is the name of the 
town, may I ask?” 

He looked at her with the same still 
smile. 

“Let me see. It’s got some queer orien- 
tal name—Bagdad—no. Ah, Salonica! 
Salonica, Illinois.” 

“Yes, yes. I understand it’s a very re- 
markable little city with some ideas. I’m 
sorry to see, however, that your—Bob— 
has so reactionary a mother.” 

“That’s what I told him, and it made him 
perfectly furious. It’s just as well, I sup- 
pose.”’ 

“And you’re woman enough to miss your 
protector?” 

His face was very close to hers now. It 
seemed terribly unconventional, being made 
love to out here in the dim square; but his 
high-bred countenance with its delicately 
formed features imparted a nobility and 
distinction at odds with the environment. 

“Tf he has failed you,” he said softly, 
‘“won’t you let me go with you into the 
battle?” 

She could feel his arm stealing across her 
shoulder. She permitted it just a moment, 
then cringed away. A brisk student officer 
with a sheepskin collar to his military coat 
came striding by, regarding them with stiff 
curiosity. She got to her feet and the tall 
Englishman stood looking down on her. 

“TI—I think it would give me more 
courage,” she faltered, “if I thought you 
were—somewhere near—to protect me 
to-morrow.” 

“Please trust in me!” he said slowly. He 
pressed her hand to his lips; but the nerv- 
ousness returned to her. She wanted to go 
back to her hotel and rest. She was very 
tired. 

“Do you know,” she confided to him just 
as they were going into the glazed vestibule 
of the Shoreham, “if you hadn’t spoken to 
me as you have—and given me courage—I 
don’t think I should have had the heart to 
do what they’re asking of me.” 

““Remember,’’ he was saying in her ear, 
“T’m with you in everything. We are 
working for the same cause, you and I.” 

A moment later they had joined them- 
selves to the acclaiming group of satellites 
surrounding the very rich Mrs. Gunn and 
her ever-attendant Shannon, who were 
there to hold another of their eternal coun- 
cils of war. 

And strangely enough at that solemn 
instant came to her mind Bob Cleary’s un- 
sympathetic warning, “‘She’s a nut. She’ll 
lead you from bad to worse.” 

Pauline shrugged away the clinging phan- 
tom, and when the great lady condescended 
to entwine her slender waist and refer to 
her as a prize she was warmed to the 
heart—which is, after all, the seat of vanity. - 


She slept very little that night. Mrs. 
Gunn’s meeting lasted until late, and once 
in her room Pauline spent an hour in front 
of the pier glass rehearsing the put-on 
and take-off of Mr. Freyne’s banner-lined 
skirt. By a little recutting certain deft 
sisters of the cause had made it over to fit 
Pauline fairly well; she looked at herself 
from all sides in the high mirror. In dra- 
matic pantomime she went through the act 
of unsnapping the thing at her waist and 
smuggling it over to an invisible accomplice 
who was to attach it to the guy rope and 
hoist it flauntingly to the top of the pole. 
She considered the cases of all the historical 
heroines she knew, but there was not one 
who had started a revolution by fluttering 
a challenge on the lining of a skirt. Her 
eyes were bright with inspiration as she 
read the brash words of the inscription; 
but her frivolous nose kept asking where in 
the world a superior man like Cyril Freyne 
got time to originate novelties in ladies’ 
tailoring. 

All night long in the agonizing hours of 
half-wakefulness she was going through the 
drill: One, two—unsnap the waist band; 
three, four—hand it over to her assistant 
before the eyes of an unfriendly mob could 
detect her purpose. Once or twice she fell 
asleep and imagined that a roaring crowd 
had laid hands on her, had snatched the 
magic skirt out of her fingers. Then she 
would awake, squealing ““No! No!” and 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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(Continued from Page 39) 
clawing at the bedclothes in a most un- 
martyrlike and very feminine fit of hyster- 
ics. 

Morning found her amazingly calm. In 
the words of the death-house reporter she 
“enjoyed a hearty breakfast before walking 
coolly forth.’’ She carried her skirt banner 
in a roll under her arm as she went briskly 
toward headquarters in Farragut Square. 
She had lived on excitement so long that 
she needed a large dose of it to settle her 
nerves, and this morning she felt keen as a 
steel edge. 

Several of her determined sisters were 
already getting into their beribboned re- 
galia as she walked into the rooms. Mrs. 
Gunn, too, was there in her capacity of 
High Priestess of Trouble. Out in the hall- 
way Sherlitt Shannon lisped encouraging 
platitudes. Spirits seemed to be running 
high in headquarters. Pauline caught the 
infection for a while; then, as she looked 
round, the prospect took on a bleakness and 
a chill. The proudly chiseled head and 
poetic eyes of Cyril Freyne were nowhere 
to be seen. Her ingeniously worded in- 
quiries met with indifferent explanations. 
Somebody had heard that he had been 
called back to New York. Another hinted 
that the beautiful Freyne had become 
temperamental at the last moment. Of 
course, Pauline reflected, she had no right 
to expect him there. But he had begged 
the privilege of going into battle at her 
side, of heartening her for the fiery ordeal. 

Many fussy assistants were now rigging 
up their prize exhibit. Mrs. Gunn herself 
was so gracious as to lay her own jeweled 
hands upon Pauline, snapping the upper 
seam of the trick walking skirt to the girl’s 
belt and smoothing it out into the sem- 
blance of a fit. For the fortieth time the 
technic of her progress to the White House 
gate was outlined to her. She was to march 
at the head holding the pole of a common- 
place banner, harmlessly beseeching votes 
for women. A sister of the Death Battalion 
was to walk at each hand, holding on to 
the strings of the pennant. The revolu- 
tionary skirt was not to go aloft until half 
past twelve, at the hour when the Siamese 
Commissioners were to comerolling through 
the gate. 

“Pennsylvania Avenue will be jammed 
with government employees. It will be far 
and away the best riot we’ve had,” ex- 
plained a fiery-eyed sister as she fastened 
her insignia. 

Miss Cloud, a tall spinster of a bilious 
temperament, was inclined to quarrel 
when informed that she would walk on Miss 
Rance’s right and hold the string. She 
wasn’t used to holding strings for other 
people, she intimated. She had carried the 
banner on numerous occasions, had been 
arrested twice and serv ed two terms. 

“Of course if you’re determined to leave 
it to a perfectly inexperienced girl 

“We all have to begin somewhere,”’ said 
Mrs. Gunn quite truthfully. Which served 
as a silencer. 

Pauline, who had again managed to 
work herself up into the martyr mood, 
wondered if Marie Antoinette before her 
last appearance on any stage had had to 
stand in a drafty tumbrel catching cold 
while committees quarreled over who 
should drive her to the guillotine. 

However, they started presently, Pau- 
line grasping the heavy staff with her ice- 
cold fingers, Miss Cloud striding sourly at 
her right hand, a puffy lady with a hairy 
mole on her chin going at her left. Mrs. 
Gunn and the tributary Shannon accom- 
panied them as far as the Lafayette monu- 
ment, then faded away. With a sort of 
hostile timidity Pauline glanced among the 
grinning unfriendly faces that lined her 
march. A truckman leaned from his mule- 
drawn chariot and bawled ‘‘Go home to yer 
mommer!” Three rookies came to a sar- 

And nowhere in the sparse 


donic salute. 
audience could she see her Galahad in his 
manly panoply of London-cut clothes. 
Pauline had a self-conscious feeling that 
her false skirt was coming off. 

At last they came to a stand by the big 
iron gates. There followed a long cold 
wait, during which she stood numbly be- 
tween the hostile Miss Cloud and the stcl'd 
lady with the mole. A White House police- 
man, grown philosophical under the stress 
of much violence, walked by and inspected 
her with a professional eye. 

“Pretty cold, miss,” he suggested re- 
spectfully, touching his visor. 

“It’s rather cool standing here,’ she 
replied, somehow grateful for this human 
commonplace. 
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“There’ll be plenty to do pretty soon,” 
he assured her and passed on. 

Mrs. Gunn and the faithful Shannon 
drove up in a ponderous limousine at a 
quarter of twelve. The great lady was all 
excitement as she stood close beside the 
martyr-elect. 

“Don’t begin to hoist the banner until 
the policeman opens the gates and you see 
the Siamese Commission’s automobiles 
coming down the avenue,’’ cautioned the 
commander. “Be sure and have it flying 
as they come in. We want those foreigners 
to get the full force of the warning.” 

It was beginning to drizzle. Pauline was 
on the point of asking for an umbrella when 
the thought came to her that she was here 
to suffer anyhow and that a cold in the 
head was hardly worth mentioning in the 
face of impending tragedy. 

After delivering her orders the general- 
issima withdrew to her car of power and 
drove away, first permitting Mr. Shannon 
to assure the freshman picket that he was 
with her body and soul. If Pauline made a 
reply she spoiled it with a sneeze. 

At a little after twelve the crowd began 
to thicken. In small knots, at first, they 
would stop and look at the banner. 

“They’re gettin’ cold feet, I guess,’’ 
commented a tall marine in evident dis- 
appointment as he read the mild “Votes 
for Women” swinging from the pole. 

Presently Pauline could see a fast- 
gathering throng of men and girls, nibbling 
luncheon as they took grand-stand positions 
on the high coping of Lafayette Square. The 
rain was holding off again and the crowd 
was filled with the holiday spirit which in 
jolly Georgian days prompted Merrie Eng- 
lishmen to gather on Gallows Hill before 
an execution. She wasn’t afraid now. The 
blood of Colonial wars filled her veins and 
carnage smelt good to her. In spite of it 
all, however, she was a little confused as 
to issues and a great deal indignant that 
Freyne, who had stood at her elbow and 
lured her into this desperate situation, 
should have failed her at the hour of trial. 

From the circle, which was now drawing 
closer, a red-headed youth, evidently a wit, 
asked her why she didn’t knit sweaters. 
She quelled him with the glance which in 
more conventional surroundings she re- 
served for impertinent tradespeople. Then 
a roly-poly lady with red wings on her hat 
and hard enameled red cherries on the 
handle of her umbrella walked over to her 
in the open space and asked in the kindest 
possible voice: ‘‘ My dear child, what’s this 
all about?” 

“What’s what all about?” rejoined Pau- 
line, the corner of her eye alert for ambush. 

“You don’t really think you’re doing any 
good by antagonizing all the decent suf- 
fragists in the country?” 

“Tf you wish to know our purposes apply 
for literature at our headquarters,” said 
Pauline in a parrot voice, speaking the 
speech as Mrs. Gunn had pronounced it to 
her, trippingly on the tongue. 

“TI suppose you want to lead women,’ 
persisted the little lady with the ean 
hat. ‘‘I could give you a real job in that 
line too.” 

“‘T’m very busy now—if you please 

“You’re catching a dreadful cold.” 

At that ifistant Pauline could hear the 
harsh clink of’the lock behind her. Two 
policemen were already swinging wide the 
iron gate. She could see Miss Cloud sidling 
toward her, purpose glowing in her bilious 
eye. The air became electric. She could 
feel the jealous spinster fumbling with the 
back of the deceptive skirt and knew too 
well that she was clamping the thongs of 
the guy rope to what in another fateful 
instant was to swing aloft as the flag of 
insurrection. 

There came a shifting in the crowd. 'The 
policemen were forming an aisle. Glancing 
up the avenue she beheld a short procession 
of motor vehicles rolling toward the open 


ate. 

“Now!” hissed Miss Cloud in her ear. 

One, two—Pauline had unloosed the false 
skirt from her waist. Policemen were beat- 
ing the populace a little farther back; the 
first of the High Commission’s automobiles 
was hesitating at the turn. In the crush 
of new formation Pauline’s eyes were turn- 
ing to the top of the pole from which the 
innocuous Votes-for-Women slogan was 
already fluttering down. Then upward, 
upward she saw the blue serge of her walk- 
ing skirt hitching along the wooden shaft. 
It didn’t look like a banner. It looked like 
the feminine garment that it was. Good 
heavens, wouldn’t the thing ever unfold 
and show what was on the other side? 
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“Pull it, you fool!’ she heard Miss 
Cloud’s steely blasphemy at her shoulder. 
She laid a trembling hand on the guy rope, 
but the harder she pulled the more obviously 
swung the walking skirt, now dangling 
above the crowd like a bargain display 
over the door of a second-hand clothing 
establishment. And now the throng was 
diverted into a fit of inextinguishable 
laughter. It was more hideous than a 
public hanging, that grim specter dancing 
on air. It was plain to see what had hap- 
pened— Miss Cloud in the excitement had 
fastened the tackle wrong way to! 

At that instant the first of the diplomatic 
automobiles began passing the big gate. 
Three uniformed yellow men, unacquainted 
with the ceremonies of oer peculiar land, 
took the swinging skirt for some compli- 
mentary decoration and,*rising, saluted 
right and left. Presently they had passed; 
and as the gates were closing behind them 
there came a wilder confusion. Miss Cloud, 
inoculated against all forms of calamity, 
coolly set to work taking down the pole and 
arranging the banner so that it would show 
plainly to the multitude. It was a true act 
of heroism, for they were now yawping and 
surging like a pack of wolves. No sooner 
was the silken lettered side displayed than 
Pauline recovered sufficiently to give aid. 
Up sprang the pole to perpendicular and in 
the slightly rising breeze fluttered the pro- 
voking challenge to democracy: ‘‘ Deluded 
foreigners, why do you come to America in 
quest of liberty? The slave driver of the 
White House is making of womanhood a 
mockery more sickening than Belgium!” 

Martyrdom then came to Pauline Rance 
with a rush and aroar. A thousand hands 
seemed grappling for her as she held des- 
perately to the shaft of the banner. To her 
the battle seemed centered into a duel; for 
the scrawny red-headed humorist who had 
spoken to her on the subject of knitting had 
fastened his skinny fingers to her wrists. 
One of his nails had dug so deeply > il 
thumb that blood was beginning to tri¢kl 
down the pole. 

“Let go, you little coward!”’ she heard 
herself screaming in a frenzy. 

“Leggo yerself!”’ he was bawling. 

“Tf you were a man—if there was a real 
man here 

Even as a goddess sometimes intervened 
in the championship encounters of Hector 
and Achilles, so a short plump lady with 
red wings on her hat bounced into the en- 
counter, and for the moment turned the 
tide of battle. 

“You little shrimp!” she shrilled. And 
upon the word she had brought the three 
gory cherries of her umbrella handle twice 
and thrice upon the auburn curls of the 
humorist. 

“Aw, then you’re a suff yerself!’’ whim- 
pered the scrawny one, wiping the wide 
scratch over his eye. 

“‘That’s what I am,” she told him, her 
Celtic eyes flashing war fires. ‘‘I ain’t this 
fool kind’’—pointing her umbrella at the 
trembling Pauline. ‘‘ Neither am I the sort 
that’s going to let a little slacker beat up a 
woman.” 

All this in a wild tangle of arms and legs. 
Pauline had utterly relinquished the ban- 
ner and confusedly she could see it and the 
belligerent Miss Cloud being borne away in 
the fury of combat. The mob was now 
scattering helter-skelter, queer knots chas- 
ing other queer knots as ribbon after rib- 
bon of the torn banner was snatched from 
hand to hand and struggling groups 
wrestled for fragments of the trophy. Then 
the police came charging in. One was hold- 
ing Miss Cloud and another the lady with 
the hairy mole. Other militants were 
pouring in. Pauline wavered forward, 
intent upon giving herself to this last glory of 
self-dedication. But martyrdom was meet- 
ing her halfway, it seemed; for out of the 
scrimmage loomed the blue coat of the 
policeman who had spoken to her that 
morning. His air was rather apologetic as 
he came toward her, and he grinned sheep- 
ishly as the little woman with the red 
feathers interposed her brief person be- 
tween him and his prey. 

“Sorry,” he was explaining, ‘‘but we’ve 
got orders to round up the whole batch.” 

There was just an instant of pause, and 
in that flash Pauline saw a dignified gentle- 
man in a gray coat and gray fedora address 
the policeman in an attitude that was rather 
statesmanlike for so stirring a situation. 
The policeman gave the most deferential 
attention, then touched his visor and 
turned away to grab another member of 
the troublesome sisterhood. 

“This way, miss, please.”’ 
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It was the dignified gentleman who gave 
this order in the tone of a polite suggestion, 
A heavy limousine had backed against th 
curb. Little Mrs. Redwing had a hand 
upon her arm and the two of them were 
pushing her gently forward. 

“Then I’m under arrest?” Pauline made 
so bold as to inquire. 

Her keepers smiled ever so reassuringly 
and they all got into the car together. 


The geography of Washington, a mys- 
tery even to the most experienced taxi 
driver of our renowned capital, had a 
confusing effect upon Pauline, who had 
been told in her schooldays that the streets 
were planned to run from a center like the 
spokes of a wheel. To her the wheel seemed 
always turning round, quite disregarding 
natural laws. And to-day as her prison car — 
sped down one avenue and crooked round — 
another she was soon completely lost. She ‘ 
was in a state of collapse, her cold was get- — 
ting worse, and she hoped pitifully that f 
the jail, so soon to hold her, would be 
decently warmed. Once she looked out of 
the window, down the vista of public 
buildings, to see whether the other martyrs 
were following in the grim procession. The 5 
street seemed deserted, save for a few 
loitering tradesmen’ s vehicles. 

“My dear, you’ve got a bad cut there,” _ 
said the motherly voice of the short woman 
beside her. Pauline became aware that — 
her thumb was smarting miserably, and io 
looking down saw the deep, angry gash a 
running from the knuckle to the ball of her _ 
hand. Her enforced chaperon delved into — 
a patent-leather bag and brought out a — 
ridiculous lacy handkerchief with which i 
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she tied the wound tightly; then she took 
the bandaged hand in her lap and sat nurs- 
ing it. Pauline made no protest. This, the 
first real evidence of protection she had 
received during the mad adventure, touched — 
her gk nerves and made her want — 
to ¢ 

Doctor Holt will look at it,” said the 
gentleman with the gray fedora. 

This was the first word he had spoken 
since they had gotten into the car. He was 
a pleasant-faced, well-groomed individual 
with a somewhat scholarly cast of coun- 
tenance. For a police officer, she thought, — 
he seemed rather unrobust and detached. _ '. 

They stopped at last in a tree-lined — 
street before a row of reconverted residences * 
whose front doors, placarded with the } 
names of public departments, proclaimed 
loudly the Government’s famine for ground — 
space that has turned Washington into a 
boom city. The house at which they 
stopped had no placard over the arched en- — 
trance of its white door. Pauline looked 
nervously round as they got out. Still — 
there was no sight of the other cars bearing 
her fellow martyrs to servitude. There was — 
something irregular and disappointing 
about the whole affair. She had visualized — 
herself as riding in a patrol, bluecoats on 
each side of her, handcuffs on her wrists — 
perhaps, her pale-faced sisters joining her — 
in a song of courage and defiance. But © 
where was the thrill in this strictly private, — 
respectable affair—driving quietly beside a ‘ 
chaperon and a distinguished gentleman in 
a gray fedora, getting out of a plutocratie 
limousine at a handsome private residence? 
As her feet touched the curb she shrank ~ 
back slightly and the gentlemanly escort 
for the first time showed his authority. 

“This way, miss, if you don’t mind.” 

He led the way, and the strange party 
proceeded down a narrow walk leading to a 
side door. Their only witness was a small — 
colored boy who came dangerously round i 
the corner on a homemade scooter. The 
gentleman with the gray fedora put a pass- 
key to the lock and swung open the door, 
then motioned them to enter the big com- 
fortable waiting room, which, so far as she 
could see, gave no evidence of the turnkey 
and the cell. There were comfortable 
chairs, a red rug on the floor, a few engrav- 
ings on the wall. The central desk, at 
which a secretary rose deferentially upon 
their entrance, was piled with magazines. — 

“Won’t you sit down?” suggested their 
conductor, motioning the little plump lady — | 
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toward an inner office. 

“Don’t forget the doctor for Miss Rance’s 
thumb!” the plump lady reminded him. 

“Oh, yes! I almost forgot about that. 
Mr. Strong!’’—he turned toward his secre-_ 
tary—‘“‘send in Major Holt.” 

Her keepers disappeared by one door, th 
secretary by another. Presently Mr. Strong 
returned with an elderly gentleman whose 
khaki uniform showed a major’s gold 1 

(Concluded on Page 46) bi 
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George M. Becker started business 
in Kenosha, Wis., as he says, “‘on a 
box of cigars and a pile of newspapers.” 
In the story below he tells you some 
of the reasons for his present success. 


“Big business has nothing on me, when it comes to 
accuracy, says the proprietor of this little cigar store 


It’s never ‘‘too expensive” 
if it pays a profit 


When I first bought a Burroughs folks 
here said I was crazy; but I soon found it 
saved me eight dollars a week in cold 
cash. How? Why, it made my book- 
keeping so easy that I could dispense with 
a $12 bookkeeper, put $4 into an errand 
boy and $8 into the bank. 


That first Burroughs was a little one— 
just for figuring and listing; but it led 
me to another profitable investment—a 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine. It 
cost a lot more money; but the profit is 
in proportion. When you realize a 300% 
return on an investment in a Burroughs 
you don’t need an accountant to show you 
you'd be losing money to be without it. 
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NeURING AND BOOKKEEPING 
Ndi COSTLY.ERRORS=SAVE 


My saving comes—first, in less clerk 
hire; second, in knowing where I stand— 
all the time; third, in knowing my stock 
on hand (I never carry too much; I’m 
never ‘‘out’’ of my customer’s favorite 
brands). Most of all, I can collect all 
the money that’s due me. 


No sir! No man is “‘crazy’’ when he 
puts his hard earned dollars into some- 
thing that comes back to him at the rate 
of three to one. 


I don’t believe any business 

is too small for a Burroughs 
Does it pay a little business to keep 
regular books? To know its assets and 
liabilities? Look at me—I started on 
nothing. Today, although I am prospering, 


MACHINES 
VALUABLE TIME 


‘ 


I still have a ‘‘small-item’’ business. My 
profits are made on nickel cigars and 2- 
cent newspapers. Many of my accounts 
don’t run over 60 cents a month. 


Yet what I save by accuracy is counted 
in hundreds of dollars. 


Remember—the smaller the sale, the 
bigger the loss of a penny. One cent lost 
onsellinga cigar averages between 10% and 
20% loss on the gross business. Get that. 

Gro. M. BECKER. 

Nobody’s business is too small to use a 

Burroughs Machine with profit. There are 98 


different models of Burroughs machines with 600 
variations in detail, to suit every kind of business. 


Consult your banker or telephone book for the 
nearest of the 189 Burroughs offices in the United 
States and Canada. Burroughs Offices are also 
maintained in all principal cities abroad. 
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Stacks and condensers in action at the main plant of Copyright 1918, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. wee 
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Volume That Means alte 


No business rightly can hope for survival that does not recognize its responsibility to 


the public by which it hives. 


Such recognition will honorably be expressed not in 


declaration merely, but in the tangible value of the product for which the public pays. 


S=}ORE pneumatic 
\} tires are now pro- 
duced in the enor- 
mous Goodyear 
=| factories: than are 
produced by any other rubber 
company in the world. 


This gigantic volume has a far 
more important meaning for 
the tire buyer than simply as 
an indication of huge institu- 
tional size. 


It allows Goodyear to effect 
savings in administrative, sales 
and production costs on a scale 
that lesser operations cannot 
approximate. 


And these insure in Goodyear 
products a degree of quality 
and a measure of value impos- 
sible to achieve through any 
other means. 
* * * 

Twelve years ago Goodyear 
had but one and one-half per 
cent of the automobile tire busi- 
ness of the country—its yearly 
production was 27,000 tires. 


Recently, more than this num- 
ber were produced by the com- 
bined Goodyear factories in a 
single working day. 


The stupendous growth indi- 
cated by this contrast made 
imperatively necessary such in- 
ventions as the Goodyear tire- 
making machine. 


If Goodyear still were com- 
pelled to make tires in the old 


way, this year’s output would 
cost $2,000,000 more, and the 
tires be not nearly so good. 


In the past five years through 
advanced manufacturing prac- 
tice, Goodyear’s plant opera- 
tion costs per unit have de- 
creased twenty-five per cent. 


In the same length of time, 
through the development of by- 
products, waste of materials per 
unit has been cut by one-half. 


In the same period also, factory 
maintenance costs per unit have 
been lowered one-third. 


And the proportionate cost of 
productive labor has been kept 
level as well, in spite of an in- 
crease of 75 per cent in the 
hourly rate paid. 


Millions of dollars in extra 
value for the public are repre- 
sented in these few production 
economies detailed here. 


Millions of additional dollars 
for the public likewise have 
been saved in the departments 
of administration and sales. 


All these savings have been made 
possible through Goodyear’s 
steadily mounting volume. 


All of them have scrupulously 
been turned back into the 
business to heighten the qual- 
ity and value given the public 
in Goodyear Tires. 


* * * 


That Good year Tires do benefit 


immensely from these sources 


is conclusively shown by the 
amazing service delivered users 
by the tires themselves. 


Moreover, further proof of 
greater value is clearly seen in 
the impressive figures showing 
reduction in adjustments in the 
past few years. 


Last year, for instance, on a far 
more liberal adjustment policy 
than ever before, Goodyear ad- 
justed proportionately less than 
a quarter as many tires as in 1913. 


Thus the improvement made 
in the tires themselves results 
now in an annual saving of 
more than a half million dollars, 
which immediately can go 
back into better value. 


In buying a tire or any other 
article, the public not only 
‘pays the freight,’ asthe saying 
goes, but every other expense 
involved in making and sell- 
ing it. 

If Goodyear volume had not 
allowed the savings shown, the 
amounts they represent would 
have to be paid by the public 
either through higher purchase 
price or lowered quality. 


As it is, the Goodyear Tire the 
public buys carries no premium 
through either one of these. 


On the contrary, it embodies 
a measure of usefulness and 
worth that is not rivaled in any 
similar product in the world. 


CORD TIRES 
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(Concluded from Page 42) 

on the shoulder straps. He unwound the 
borrowed handkerchief and studied the 
ar savage cut. 

Mayhem seems to be fashionable this 
year,”’ he grunted. He opened up a hand 
bag and began cauterizing the wound. She 
remembered the Cause and tried not to 
wince as he passed a fiery point over the 
raw flesh. As soon as he had bound the 
hand intricately with surgical tape Pauline 
smiled for the first time. 

“Anyhow, they won’t get my thumb 
print—not this one,” she was able to chal- 
lenge, lifting her frivolous nose. 

‘What would they do with it if they had 
it?’’ grinned the military doctor. Which 
was a strange question, under the circum- 
stances. 

The door of the inner office opened softly 
and the gray gentleman, now minus his 
distinguishing hat, bowed and said, ‘‘Come 
in now, if you don’t mind.” 

Everything was so damnably polite and 
cheerful in this place! 


It was just another of Washington’s 
87,000 desks that she saw. A little narrow- 
faced, professional gentleman sat sil- 
houetted against the window, tapping a 
pencil on his blotter as he directed a regular 
fire of questions at the plump lady, who was 
talking volubly but to the point. A male 
stenographer sat between them taking 
notes. The inquisitor gave Pauline one 
quick cheerful glance and motioned her to 
the empty chair beside him. Then he went 
on with his questionings. “‘What town in 
Canada?” 

“Tarneville, in the province of Quebec,’’ 
replied Redwing. “His brother, he said, 
was named Solon Pasquard, and was 
mayor. He came to me claiming to be a 
French-Canadian vaudeville actor and he 
showed me a letter from his brother asking 
him to look over the dairy farms round our 
town. Of course I was proud as Punch that 
we'd attracted so much attention. And 
he had such lovely eyes—I just couldn’t 
believe A 

“Naturally,” grinned the intellectual 
one. “Later you wrote to the mayor of 
Tarneville?” 

““Yes. And I found there had never been 
a Mayor Pasquard in those parts.” 

“Did he have letters from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture?” 

“He had one from an under secretary. 
Of course that was a fake like 

“How long was he with you—inspecting 
the dairies, as he called it?”’ 

“Two days. He was so nice about every- 
thing. I got out my own flivver and took 
him round to most of the places. He was 
just crazy about animals. He kept his 
pockets full of apples and fed them to all the 
cattle he saw, including a fifteen-hundred- 
dollar Jersey bull that came within an inch 
of hooking him to death. He said he be- 
lieved in the transmigration of souls and 
thought everybody who was kind to his 
dumb brothers would go straight to heaven. 
It was so beautiful, the way he talked, that 
it made me cry. That Frenchman could 
talk a rainbow round the moon.” 

“When did the foot-and-mouth disease 
break out in your county?”’ There was a 
tinkle of ice in the question. 

** About ten days after he left. I almost 
went crazy when I heard about it. We’d 
kept a perfect quarantine in our district, 
and it broke my heart to hear them shoot- 
ing our good cattle like 2 

“T understand. What are your grounds 
for believing that Pasquard gave the germs 
to the cattle?’ 

“Every one of the fifteen dairies he 
visited is rotten with it.’ 

“And none of the hoteee fe 

“Tt hasn’t had time yet to spread to the 
others. You see, it’s been my pride to keep 
the town 
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“TI gee. Any other evidence that the 
apples he fed the cattle were infected with 
germs?” 

“He stayed in my house, and after the 
disease broke out I suspected him, so I made 
a search for anything he might have left 
behind. I went all over the yard with a 
rake and then I searched the vacant lot 
out under his bedroom window. Among 
the weeds I found two rotten apples; I 
thought maybe he’d thrown them there, 
because there isn’t an orchard within a mile 
of my house and we hadn’t eaten apples in 
any form—oh, for a month of Sundays. I 
suppose he didn’t want to have ’em found 
in his baggage and he didn’t have time 
to get ’em farther out of reach. He was 
called away by a telegram all of a sudden.” 

“You had the apples analyzed, I under- 
stand.” 

“T took them to Chicago and got the 
best chemists there were to be had. It 
seems the apples had been doped with a 
hypodermic needle.” 

The plump lady fumbled with her 
patent-leather bag and brought out cards, 
white and green, reports from her Chicago 
chemists. The inquisitor read them over 
carefully, smiled and opened a drawer of his 
desk. From this he took a half dozen sheets 
of cardboard, upon each of which was 

pasted a reproduced photograph from a 
newspaper. Some of the text surrounding 
the engravings was in German, some in 
English, one in Italian. Pauline, her chair 
drawn up close to his, could see the whole 
inscrutable collection of them. There were 
single portraits of uniformed officers, there 
were military groups and two or three 
criminal civilian heads. 

“Now, madam,” said the man at the 
desk, ‘‘would you please look over these 
and tell me if Pasquard is among them?” 

The plump lady came over and after 
fitting a tiny pair of eyeglasses to her nose 
fussed over the collection for a long time 
before at last she laid a short forefinger 
upon the uhlan helmet of an officer who 
stood at one end of a group round a mili- 
tary automobile. There were fragments of 
German newspaper text above the engray- 
ing. Typewritten on the card below was 
the resounding name ‘Capt. Franz Otto 
von Helmholst zu Ausburg.” 

“He had a drooping mustache when he 
was a French-Canadian,” said the lady 
with the red wings. ‘But you couldn’t mis- 
take those beautiful eyes.” 

Pauline rose and leaned over the little 
rogues’ gallery until her chin was less than 
an inch from the face of the uhlan officer 
who leered out of the printed page with all 
the boldness of his Prussian arrogance. 

**Tt’s a silly mistake!’’ she shrilled sud- 
denly. “His name isn’t Ausburg. He’s an 
Englishman. His name’s Freyne and a 

“That’s exactly what I wanted you to 
say,” outspoke the man at the desk. 
“You're talking to the secret service, Miss 
Rance.” 

“But what an absurd idea!”’ she kept 
repeating stupidly. 

“As soon as he took the train for Wash- 
ington,” said the officer, ‘‘we entered his 
room and found this clipping among other 
documents in his trunk. The news item 
above, you see, is dated August 12, 1915. 
He hasn’t been in the United States very 
long; most of his operations have been in 
Argentina and Mexico. He’s an expert in 
stirring up anti-American agitations of one 
sort or another—financing revolutions and 
labor riots. We’ve pretty well traced the 
South Fork munitions fire to him—the one, 
you remember, where several girls were 
burned to death 4 

“It’s a conspiracy!’’ cried Pauline de- 
fiantly. “It can’t possibly be. He has the 
finest ideals in the world. He hates war. 
He wouldn’t work for any military power.” 

“That’s just what he told me when he 
was feeding poisoned apples to our cows,” 
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commented the little woman, laying a 
soothing hand on the girl’s arm. - 


She had no thoughts, save to wish that 
her own death cell were at the end of the 
corridor down which they led her. Far 
down the. hall a very large man in funereal 
black opened the door to admit them. 

““We’ve brought in a few of his cheerful 
workers,” smiled the officer as they were 
passing the threshold. 

The little room was cloudy with tobacco 
smoke, and two stout conspirators halted 
their German dialogue to glare at the inter- 


lopers. A tall slender man in a gray suit of. 


sportive pattern sat by the window, his 
face concealed behind a Washington news- 
paper. 

“How do you do, Mr. Pasquard,” said 
Redwing, putting herself at a commanding 
angle behind the columns of print. 

“T think you have the advantage of me, 
madam,” replied Cyril Freyne, coming 
punctiliously to his feet in an attitude 
which spoke worlds for Prussian military 
discipline. 

“T guess I have,” 
mayor of Salonica. 
meet Miss Rance.” 

““How do you do, Miss Rance?”’ 

For just a moment his eyes were upon 
her, then they dropped to the floor as his 
blushes mounted to the roots of his yellow 
hair. She thought as she stood facing him 
that she could let loose a blast of indigna- 
tion upon the man who had come so plausi- 
bly to poison her idealism, just as he had 
poisoned the trusting cattle out in Illinois. 
Instead she saw there only a caged and 
baffled prisoner, his pride brought as low as 
the gaze of his poetic eyes. Pauline Rance 
was all too feminine. That had constantly 
been the trouble with poor Pauline. 

“T hope you'll forgive my not being with 
you this morning—to help in your great 
work,” he was saying as he lifted his shame- 
ful gaze to a level with hers. 

“Tt was a great work all right,” broke in 
the short woman. ‘‘Every one of those 
banner carriers ought to get an Iron Cross.” 

“Come now, Mrs. Cleary,’”’ he coaxed, 
resuming his arrogant self-assurance as he 
eyed the mayor of Salonica. ‘‘ You mustn’t 
influence Miss Rance toward the military 
ideas which ‘are ruining your country. 
Hate, you know, is not a constructive 
emotion ——” 

Pauline turned away in order to check 
the bitter sarcasms that were rushing to her 
brain. Even driven as she was by burning 
pride she hadn’t the heart to torture a 
prisoner. 

“Women have got to be chivalrous, I 
guess,”’ was Mrs. Cleary’s comment as they 
left the place. 


quoth the strenuous 
“And I want you to 


To the primitive hotel, where Mrs. 
Cleary was paying boom-town rates for an 
iron bed, a marble-topped bureau and a 
cracked pitcher, she brought the wounded 
soldier of sex discontent. Indistinctly Pau- 
line realized that her deliverer was named 
Cleary and that she was the mayor of 
Salonica. It didn’t surprise her to know 
that she had fallen into the hands of Bob’s 
mother. Nothing surprised her any more. 
She was pitifully grateful to have a maternal 
will dominating hers at that moment; she 
sighed pathetically and allowed the cheer- 
ful widow to help undress her, get her into 
a hideously comfortable kimono, tuck her 
into a creaky iron bed. Mrs. Cleary’s chief 
indignation seemed to center about the 
fact that any cause could have permitted 
a lone girl to go so far into the afternoon 
without any luncheon, and as the elder 
woman stood at the telephone ordering 
wholesome dishes Pauline, from her pillow, 
casting tired eyes at the short unfashionable 
figure, reflected that the mayor was of a 
stock that takes care of its own, that does 
the work of the world without the pain of 
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theorizing—a solid, sensible, clean Amer- 
ican stock. 

“I don’t think I’ll want much, thank 
you,”’ moaned Pauline. 

“Head ache a little, dearie?” asked her 
kindly jailer. 

“A little.” 

“Your eyes look like burnt holes in a 
blanket. You’ve been all worked up over 
nothing. You’ve got rush of blood to the 
head, I’ll bet—standing for hours on that 
damp sidewalk and no overshoes. I’m 
having a hot-water bottle sent up.” 

The bottle, when it came, was soothing 
as a pleasant thought. After a while the 
luncheon also arrived; and the ex-martyr 
was glad she hadn’t chosen hunger and a 
drafty prison. After eating ravenously she 
lay back with a tired sigh. How wonder- 
fully this prospective mother-in-law had 
refrained from lecturings or annoying jpost- 
mortems. 

“You need sleep—a whole raft of it,” 
said Mrs. Cleary, leaning down and smooth- 
ing the bright hair on the pillow. 

“T—I think I could now.” 

“Of course you could. I’ll pull down the 
blinds.” 

She had just darkened the room and 
turned quietly toward the door when 
Pauline called her back. 

“How did he get his beautiful English?” 
oe ny uttered the thought which would not 

e still. 

“There's a very nice English depernneen 
for German agents. They usually finish 
’em off at Oxford.” 

“And I’ve been working night and day, 
giving everything I had,” she cried wretch- 
edly, rising from her pillow, “‘to help a 
German agent spread a propaganda. 

““Can’t you see how he fooled me? I 
thought I was representing a Cause. He 
told me that if women made the big fight 
now, rose up everywhere and demonstrated 
their power 

““When the house is on fire,’”’ proclaimed 
the just and wise mayor, “‘it’s no time for 
the husband and wife to get into a scrap 
over who’s boss. You’ve got to get the 
furniture out into the street, save the baby 
and don’t do anything to rattle the Fire 
Chief.”’ 

“But the Cause ——” 

“Oh, shucks!’’ Mrs. Cleary jammed her 
red hat a little farther over her iron-gray 
locks. “‘The only Cause we’ve got to-day is 
floundering in the mud over in France.” 

“T wish you could teach me how to 
work,” said Pauline very softly. 

“Come out to Salonica,” replied Mrs. 
Cleary, “and I’ll give you a job undoing 
some of Captain von Helmholst zu Aus- 
burg’s dirty damage.” 

Before she closed the door Mrs. Cleary 
saw the girl gazing heavy-eyed at a gray 
patch of window light. Then the mayor 
hurried down the hall and took the two- 
passenger elevator to the first floor, where 
she sent a telegram to Bobby, informing 
him that it was all right and he could come 
now. 


Corrected 


AST week, while making a short stop at 
a small town in the Blue Ridge, not far 
from Lynchburg, Virginia, I had occasion 
to make a very late connection—the latest 
possible without being early. This connec- 
tion illustrates the scientific way in which 
one Southern station agent has solved the 
problem of the chronic lateness of Southern 
trains. 

The train was due at 11:57. Hurrying 
down to the station in a rickety bus at 
11: 45, I found the station deserted; but 
an oil lamp was burning over the train 
bulletin board. Here’s the way it read: 


Train Due Expected Will be here 
55 --11:57 12:01 1:45 


ee 
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HERE is no bearing load or strain too great, 
no speed too high, and no service condition 
too severe for the efficient durability of 


On the main journals of ponderous steam loco- 
motives, in surface cars and lighting generators, 
they contribute to the efficiency and economy of 
our transportation systems. 


HESS-BRIGHT 


PHILADELPHIA 


Conrad Patent Owners 
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For Our 
Soldiers 


In a recently published 
list of recipes for 
home-made candy to 
be sent to soldiers, 
dates figured largely 
on account of their 
high food-value. 


Cee 


Dates 


have a food-value 
greater than bread, 
milk, or steak. 


Dromedary Dates are 
also a beneficial fruit 
—a natural sweet that 
satisfies the candy- 
hunger and is good 
for you. 


Good for soldiers, 
good for children, 
good for everybody; 
eat plenty of this fruit 
from the Garden of 
Eden. 

A booklet of economical 


WAR-TIME RECIPES 
sent free on request. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


Dept. K, 375 Washington St., New York 
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Miss Pritchett laughed and shrugged her 
shapely shoulders. 

“You'll let us sleep in the waiting 
room?” she asked. 

“The station is yours,” he answered gal- 
lantly. 

“Come on, everybody!” she called. 
“Let’s go up to the restaurant and get 
some coffee ourselves.” 

Up in the main station I noticed that our 
numbers had been augmented by ten or a 
dozen other women, some of whom I recog- 
nized as having last seen at Mrs. Highbilt’s 
ball three years before—one the daughter 
of a banker and another the wife of a rail- 
road president. But there were also several 
whose costumes indicated that they were 
far from being well-to-do. 

Miss Pritchett and I pushed six of the 
small tables together, making one large one, 
and the party sat down indiscriminately. 
I made an excuse for my presence by being 
very active with the coffee and sand- 
wiches, and while the kaffeeklatsch was in 
full swing I found an opportunity to make 
my apologies to Miss Pritchett for my lack 
of receptivity over the telephone. 

“You see,” I explained in mitigation of 
my offense, ‘‘Helen was the last person in 
the world I could see doing this sort of 
thing; so I took it for granted that you had 
got the wrong number.” 

““You’re not the first husband who has 
been surprised in that way recently,’’ she 
retorted. ‘“‘ Husbands seem to be a little in- 
credulous. Maybe that’s why they elected 
me chairman — because I’m unencum- 
bered.”’ 

“You ought to round up a couple of 
thousand husbands and let them see what 
you’re doing here. It’s great!” said I 
warmly. “It might start the husbands 
doing something.” 

Miss Pritchett nodded. 

“Tt’s a pity more people don’t know the 
response the women of the country have 
made,”’ she said. “It’s really very fine. I 
know that the men are giving their lives 
and their fortunes without a murmur; but 
numerically they aren’t doing as much as 
the women. If you look round you the 
chances are that for every man you know 
here in New York who is really doing some- 
thing for the war you will find five times as 
many women doing just as much. The 
number of women, of every class, who have 
turned to and helped is quite marvelous; 
and it’s growing bigger every day.” 

*‘Splendid!”’ I exclaimed, conscious that, 
as yet, I wasn’t one of the men who had 
done anything. ‘‘What are they doing? 
What do you think is the most important 
thing they can do?”’ 

““Well,’’ she replied, ‘‘it seems to me that 
in the country and the smaller towns food 
conservation is obviously the best way in 
which women can help. They are right 
there next to the crops and know how to 
cook and preserve them. In the cities I 
should say that canteen work like this is 
the most important, and next to it social 
work in and round the camps. Of course, if 
there isn’t any camp near by and the city 
is off the route of the troop trains, the 


| women had better do general Red Cross or 


Y. W. C. A. work, assist the Food Admin- 
istration or prepare themselves for clerical 
jobs. Most of the women here are helping 
in the Food Conservation Campaign, are 
liable to be called for canteen duty at any 
time, day or night, and are doing some 
other regular work besides. Mrs. Highbilt, 
for example, is.indefatigable.” 

“Tncredible!’”’ I muttered. 

“Tt’s true, nevertheless,’ answered Miss 
Pritchett. ‘‘You can’t tell who is going to 
be the most useful person either, or where 
you are going to find the finest qualities. 
Would you believe that Anna Highbilt was 
the most effective canvasser we had in our 
district in getting signatures for food cards? 
Well, she was! And she took more abuse 
than any of us.” 

““Abuse?”’ 

““Yes—abuse! 
all like taking candy from children? Not 
much! I was actually put out of five 


| houses! In one instance the lady of the 


house—her name was Hauptkopple, by the 
way—when she heard what I was after 
yelled over the banister: ‘Throw her out! 
Slam the door in her face!’ Any number of 
them made themselves very disagreeable. 
One fat old German wanted to know 
whether I expected him to go without food 
so that his relatives could be killed more 


- with whom she dealt. 


Do you think it was 
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easily by Yankee soldiers. I told him it was 
a pity he wasn’t back in Germany himself; 
he wouldn’t be so fat, and we wouldn’t 
have to worry over how much he ate. 
You’d be surprised, too, at the number of 
women who sent down word that they 
weren’t interested. Perhaps they didn’t 
actually send that word, but that was what 
came back to us. Maybe it was just a stall 
on the part of the butler. On the whole, 
though, it was quite amusing—the consid- 
eration we all got from the menservants.” 

“One doesn’t expect much consideration 
from them,” I agreed. 

“T think there are probably two reasons 
for their change of heart,’’ said Miss Pritch- 
ett. ‘In the first place, the able-bodied 
ones who haven’t gone to the Front are 
rather ashamed of themselves and want to 
show that their sympathies are with the 
Allies; and, in the second place, I think the 
attitude of servants is changing anyway. 
Good places aren’t as easy to find as for- 
merly. At least thirty per cent of my 
friends have given up housekeeping this 
winter. I suppose you read about the 
woman who discharged her entire force be- 
cause they refused to sign the Adminis- 
tration’s pledge cards when she asked 
them to?” 

“Yes, I did,’ I answered. “If the war 
has lessened the tyranny of the kitchen it 
has done something for us anyhow.” 

“Tt’s done more than that,” she as- 
serted. ‘‘Look over at that table. Do you 
think those women over there knew each 
other existed before war was declared? 
They didn’t. You’re a friend of Mrs. High- 
bilt, I know. Well, so am I—now. Her 
entire world consisted simply of her own 
social circle, most of the members of which 
had incomes of over. a hundred thousand 
dollars a year: ascattering of young men— 
parlor snakes, you know—drawing-room 
singers and artistic people generally who 
wanted her patronage; and the expensive 
men dressmakers, jewelers and tradesmen 
She’s told me so 
herself. 

“She hadn’t the remotest idea whether 
eggs ought to be twenty-five cents or a dol- 
lar and a quarter a dozen. So far as that 
goes, I’m not sure she does now. But she’ll 
know soon enough, or I’ll be very much 
mistaken. Anna Highbilt to-day is getting 
twice the fun out of life she ever did before, 
because, though she’s working twice as 
hard, she’s doing something real. I don’t 
suppose she ever got up at four o’clock in 
the morning before in her life. When you 
come to think of it, though, it isn’t very 
much more of a strain on one’s constitu- 
tion to get up at four than it is to sit up 
until four; and she has done that often 
enough, playing bridge.” 

Over at the improvised breakfast table 
the canteen volunteers were chattering 
away, very much as if they were at 
afternoon tea. 

“Anna Highbilt isn’t the only one either. 
You know most women really haven’t had 
a chance. You can’t blame them for being 
ineffective and having what men think is 
a narrow point of view when they’ve never 
had any contact with people. I don’t know 
whether you’ re going to vote for woman 
suffrage 
“T am!’ I hastened to assure her. 

“'That’s good!’”’ answered Miss Pritchett. 
“T hope you'll march in the parade too. 
The suffrage would do almost as much for 
women as the war has done. But let me give 
you an illustration of what getting out and 
mixing with other women has done for some 
of them. This is a true story: 

“There’s a very wealthy woman here in 
New York who, when the war broke out, 
made up her mind that she wanted to do 
something for the country. She belonged 
to Anna Highbilt’s class—of course I’m not 
referring to Anna. This woman asked to be 
put on a committee engaged in some active 
work, and she was made chairman of her 
local unit. I won’t tell you what line of ac- 
tivity it was, because I don’t want to iden- 
tify her any more specifically, though what 
I am going to tell you is entirely to her 
credit. She threw into the job all the energy 
and executive ability that made her what 
they used to call a society leader.” 

Miss Pritchett laughed softly. Her 
laughter was contagious. 

“TI note,” I commented, “that you use 
the verb in the past tense. » 

“Yes,’”’ said Miss Pritchett; ‘I don’t 
think we shall hear very much about society 
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leaders in the future. Well, as I was saying, 
this woman had an enormous amount of vi- 
tality. She was capable, rather aggressive, 
and I’m afraid she had a somewhat exag- 
gerated idea of her own importance. Under 
her in the committee were about a dozen 
men and women. They were not society 
leaders. They were just plain people who 
were making a good many sacrifices to do 
the work in hand. Everything seemed to 
be going along pretty well until one day 
I received a telephone message asking 
Een I would see the committee if they 
called 

‘Naturally I was rather surprised; but 
I fixed an hour, and that afternoon the en- 
tire committee, with the exception of the 
lady I speak of, came to my house. It 
appeared that they couldn’t stand their 
chairman another minute. She meant well, 
they said, but she was overbearing, incon- 
siderate, inefficient; and—vwell, either she 
must retire or they would resign in a 
body. I saw that they meant business. 
I asked them to give me twenty-four hours. 
Then I telephoned to this woman and made 
an appointment with her for the following 
morning.’ 

“Not very pleasant for you,” I ventured. 

“Pleasant? I’d rather have gone over 
the top and across No Man’s Land and 
tried to cut my way through twenty feet 
of barbed wire,’ declared Miss Pritchett, 
“than tackle that particular woman in her 
own drawing-room. But I made up my 
mind that it was up to me. The butler 
showed me in, and I sat on the corner of a 
Louis XVI bergére, feeling very much, I 
imagine, as Charlotte Corday must have 
felt on her way to the guillotine. 

“Presently my lady swept in. She was 
arrayed in a new tailor-made gown, cut dla 
militaire, and was evidently just on the 
point of going out on the work of her com- 
mittee, for her motor was at the door and 
she had some papers in her hand. I suppose 
she thought I was there to congratulate her 
on making a good job of it, for she nearly 
fell all over me in her enthusiasm. How- 
ever, I wasn’t going to put her at a disad- 
vantage by any false pretenses. 

“Without giving her a chance to sit 
down I said: ‘Mrs. , | have come here 
to say to you the most unpleasant things, 
probably, that one woman has ever had to 
say to another. There is nothing personal 
about it; and, in a way, that makes it all 
the worse. What I have to say is going to 


besaidin cold blood.’ She turned whiteand ~ 


drew back. I could see that the effect of my 

words was as if I had struck her in the face. 

ebe didn’t understand, but she was horribly 
urt. 

““Tt’s going to be very hard,’ I continued. 
‘Shall I tell you or not?’ 

“She hesitated; then gripped the back 
of the chair in front of her and said ‘Go 
ahead!’ 

“Mrs. 
matter-of-fact way, ‘the men and women 
on your committee have come to me and 


, I went on in a perfectly — 


said certain things. I don’t know whether ~ 


they are true or not. I leave that to you. 
It isn’t a question of anything except get- 
ting the work done. They say that you 
are ——’ And then I went ahead and let 
her have it, using the exact language of the 


different members of her committee. I gave — 


her the whole story, without camouflage. 


It was pretty bad. I had never done any- 


thing like it before, and when I got through 
I found myself quite weak. 

‘‘Mrs. —— stood behind her chair, get- 
ting whiter and whiter. When I had con- 
cluded she swallowed once or twice, bit her 
lips, then straightened up and said: ‘Miss 
Pritchett, it hasn’t been pleasant for me to 
hear these things; but I want to thank you 


~-z 


for coming, and I don’t blame the commit- — 


tee a bit for complaining of me. I can see 
now that I was everything they have said I 
was. I haven’t any reason for asking to re- 
main as chairman, but I have put my hand 
to this plow and I don’t want to turn back. 
I believe I am capable of handling it 
right. I don’t think the fault lies so much in 
what I’ve done as in the way I’ve done it. 
Whether I stay or not, I shall go to every 
man and woman on that committee and 
make a personal apology; but I hope you 
and they will be willing to give me another 
chance. And if you are, I promise you there 


shall be no ground for any further com-— 


plaint.’”’ 


“By George!” I exclaimed. ‘‘A real per-— 


son!’ (Concluded on Page 50) 
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Warning 


Beware of inferior floor- 
coverings that look like lin- 
oleum on the surface, but 
which afe merely felt paper 
imitations. Therefore, re- 
member these two easy 
ways to tell real linoleum. 
"|| First, look at the back and 

|} make sure it is burlap. 
|| Second, try to tear it—imi- 
tationsteareasily. Further- 
more, if you are looking 
for the best, make certain 
that you get Blabon 

Linoleums. 


more sanitary and more easily cleaned. Moreover, by 
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alate great and growing popularity of the new Blabon 
Art Linoleums in America is due first to their di- 
versified and distinctive beauty, and second to their ca- 
pacity for service both as floors and floor-coverings. 


In a few hours, and at a moderate cost, the most 
unsightly wood floor can be transformed to “a thing of 
beauty” by laying over it a Blabon floor of linoleum. 


In rich wood effects such as that shown in our illus 
tration, in handsome carpet patterns, ornate matting and 
flowered designs, and in effective shades of plain green 
and brown and gray, Blabon floors are today to be found 
in the finest rooms of fine American homes. 


These Blabon creations mark a distinct advance in 
floor decoration. They present a greater variety of 
colors and decorative effects than is possible with any 
other type of floor, and thus afford a more intimate 
harmony with the furnishings, wall paper and hangings 
of your room. 


Blabon floors in all colors can be waxed and polished 
like hardwood, they are durable and much lower in 
cost; and for people who rent their homes they have 
the vital advantage of being removable. 


In winter, Blabon floors are ideal with woven rugs 
thrown over them.. In summer the woven rugs are 
best removed. A handsome floor-covering still remains! 
It is altogether more summery. It does not attract dirt, 
is impervious to ordinary stains and in every way is 


removing your rugs in summer you prolong their life. 


Altogether there are more than 357 Blabon patterns 
and plain colors from which to choose not only lin- 
oleum floors but linoleum rugs and carpets. The Blabon 
Korsho Rugs and Carpet Inlaids are possessed of the 
beauty of design and softness of appearance found in 
woven rugs and carpets, and are winning a wide use 
i living rooms, dining rooms and libraries of American 

omes. 


The next time you are shopping stop at some good 
floor-covering dealer’s and ask to see the new Blabon 
Art Linoleums. Or, if you prefer, we will send you 
the names of reliable Blabon dealers in your vicinity, 
together with our free booklets illustrating some of the 
attractive uses of Blabon Art Linoleums in the home. 


The George W Blabon Company 
Established 66 years Philadelphia 
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‘Straight in 
Educator 
Shoes 


Army Doctors Say: 
“Let Your Feet 
Grow Nature’s Way” 


OLDIERS are glad to wear 
broad-toed, nature-shaped 
shoes. For they free their feet from 
corns, bunions, callouses, ingrown 
nails, fallen arches. 

Take the advice of army doctors, 
and throw away your narrow, 
pointed, bone-bending shoes that 
cause these miseries. 

Wear Educator Shoes and your 
feet will grow strong, straight- 
boned, free from pain. For Edu- 
cators do not “train” or alter the 
foot. They “Jet the feet grow as 
they should.” 

FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 

Yourchildrenneed Educatorsasmuch 
as you do.. Protect their growing feet! 

When buying, be sure to look for 
Epucaror stamped on the sole. Re- 
member, there can be no protection 
stronger than this trademark, for it 
means that behind every part of the 
shoe standsa responsible manufacturer. 
“‘Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet’’ 
is a free book of surprising facts. If you 
want healthier feet, send for it today. 

RICE & HUTCHINS, Ine. 

14 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers also of the famous All-A merica Shoe 
for Men, ‘‘The Shoe That’s Standardized” 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Not every 
broad-toed 
shoe is an 
Educator. 
Be sure 
this Mark 
is on the 
sole, 


Blucher 
Educator 
for Men. 
A similar 
style for 
boys and 
children. 
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(Concluded from Page 48) 

“Yes,’”’ agreed Miss Pritchett; “a very 
fine person—one of the very finest in this 
city. She did it, too; and to-day there isn’t 
a committee doing better work than hers.” 

“T suppose,” I hazarded, “that your 
friend would have gone on feeling and act- 
ing as if she was the whole cheese, and an- 
tagonizing everybody for thefrest of her 
life, if the war hadn’t given her this chance 
to find out just where she stood.” 

“Exactly! And all her genuine adminis- 
trative capacity and vitality would have 
been thrown away. Now it is being utilized 
in a good cause. She’s a social leader in the 
real sense, instead of being a society leader.”’ 

“Long Island troop train coming in in 
five minutes on track nineteen!’’ shouted 
the assistant station master from the door- 
way. 

The party at the table sprang to their 
feet and pushed back their chairs. While 
the women hurried toward the gate I helped 
fill the canisters with coffee and put them 
on the trucks. Then I joined my wife and 
Miss Pritchett on the platform below. 

Already there was a little throng of 
people waiting for the train to come in— 
fathers and mothers, sisters and sweet- 
hearts, who had secured permission to say 
good-by to the men as they passed through. 
While we were waiting upstairs in the res- 
taurant additional supplies had been taken 
down to the train level, so that now there 
were several tables of fruit and sandwiches 
and an equal number of canisters of hot 
coffee. 

Every moment the platform became 
more crowded, and I perceived the advan- 
tage of having the canteen workers in 
uniform. One little old man particularly 
attracted my attention; he was so eager for 
the train to arrive. He could not have been 
more than sixty-five, but he was evidently 
suffering from rheumatism, for he walked 
with difficulty and his white hair made him 
look much older. 

I chatted with him for a moment, and he 
told me he had come to bid good-by to his 
only son, whose name—like that of my own 
boy—was Jack. I should have learned 
more had not a distant whistle indicated the 
approach of the train, and the old man 
hobbled off as fast as he could, without any 
particular idea of where he was going. 

“Stand back! Stand back!” 

Out of the shadows flashed a white light, 
and amid the thunder of steel against steel 
the heavy train emerged from the tunnel 
and slowly came to a stop beside the 
platform. Immediately the windows were 
thrown up and the heads of the boys ap- 
peared, looking eagerly out. The crowd 
surged toward them, each expecting to 
recognize instantly the person he or she was 
looking for: but at first all were grievously 
disappointed. ‘‘What regiment are you?” 
called out a man’s voice from the crowd. § 

“The Three Hundred and th,” an- 
swered a curly-headed lad hanging halfway 
out the window. ‘‘What place is this— 
Jersey City or New York? Gee! Smell the 
coffee!” 

There was another rumbling, another 
shrieking of brakes, and on the other side of 
the same platform slid in another train, 
likewise full of soldiers—fifteen hundred in 
all—so many that they could not be al- 
lowed to leave the cars. In a moment the 
canteen women were hurrying from window 
to window filling cups and handing in sand- 
wiches and fruit. There was no delay. The 
boys had their cups ready and the women 
filled them from pitchers of coffee. 

Usually there were four arms protruding 
from each window at the same time, and it 
took but a moment to empty the pitchers 
and the trays of food the women lifted up. 
There were eight carloads in each train, 
which allowed about two women to each 
car; but as each one held a hundred half- 
famished rookies the work was not easy. 
Moreover, as fast as they had drained one 
tin cup of coffee and devoured a couple of 
sandwiches and a banana they were ready 
for a second, and after that for a third 
round. I saw Helen hand one stalwart 
Trish lad five cups of coffee and thirteen 
sandwiches, by actual count. 
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Meantime most of the relatives and 
friends had found the fellows they were 
looking for and were giving them all the 
latest news from home and listening to the 
gossip of the camp. Here and there a 
rookie, replete and happy, stuck his feet 
up on the opposite seat and burst into song, 
regardless of his auditors. Others began to 
play cards and some endeavored to sleep; 
but most of those who had no one to come 
and bid them good-by began to ask the 
women to buy them post cards at the news- 
stands and to take messages for their 
families, to be delivered by telephone. 

Isaw Anna Highbilt, with a pad of paper 
in one hand anda pencil in the other, stand- 
ing beside a crowded window trying to 
jot down half a dozen messages at the same 
time. 

“Tell my mother, please, ma’am 
Orchard 3193—that’s the drug store on the 
corner; but they’ll send over for her. You 
tell her I’m fine. Oh, fine! And ——” 

“Say, missus, while he’s tryin’ to think 
of something else, put down my girl for 
me, won’t you? Miss Sadie O’Connor— 
she’s asaleslady. . . . Waitaminute, 
Jim! . . . . You can get her between 
twelve and one at the noon hour. Tell her 
I’d sure have let her know about me: coming 
through if they’d only told us long enough 
in advance. Tell her for me, I’ll bring her 
home something fine from Berlin. Tell her 
to be sure and write 2 

“T want you should tell my mother I am 
wearing her sweater,’’ broke in the man 
from Orchard Street. 

“Shut up, you big stiff! Wait till I get 
through!”’ protested the other. 

Before the tactful Anna could decide 
which gentleman was entitled to preference, 
a soft-eyed, olive-skinned Italian thrust his 
head between them. 

“You taka a message for me, please, 
lady! My broth’ she work in the Banca 
Romana—Numero Cinque Cento—Via La- 
fayetta. You tella her I giva somet’ing to 
our mother for her bambino.” 

““Whose bambino?” inquired Anna. 

““The bambino of my broth’ who work in 
the bank. I giva two dollar to our mother 
for the bambino for Christmas.” A heay- 
enly smilesoftens his face. ‘‘Grazie! Grazie, 
lady!” 

Doubtless had he been on the platform 
he would have kissed her hands. 

“T’ll tell him!” Anna assured him, put- 
ting it all down. ‘‘Now is there anybody 
else who wants to send a message?”’ 

“Sure! I do!’ bawled a voice from the 
depths of the car, followed by a huge beam- 
ing Irish face. ‘“‘Mrs. Thomas O’Sullivan, 
16 Agnes Street, Omaha. I want to send her 
one of them post cards wid the Woolworth 
Building on it.” 

“Your mother, I suppose!” asked Anna 
unthinkingly. 

“Me mother nuthin’!”’ he retorted with 
a grin. “‘Sure, she’s me sweetheart! ’Tis a 
widdy she is.” 

The taking of messages was serious busi- 
ness. Once certain that there was anybody 
who would really undertake to deliver them, 
every rookie was keen to take advantage 
of the opportunity. The windows were 
crowded with faces, each anxious for his 
turn to send some farewell word to the per- 
son dearest or nearest to him. Sometimes 
it was sentimental; more often jocular; fre- 
quently only informative or prosaic. 

While the women were hard at work 
noting down divers communications I saw 
my little old man standing at the foot of 
the iron stairs, with a look of abject misery 
upon his face. I was on the point of in- 
quiring what was the matter when Miss 
Pritchett got ahead of me. 

“My boy!” choked the little old man. 
“T can’t find him here. They must have 
sent him somewhere else. And it’s the only 
chance I’ll have to see him before he sails 
to France! What can I do? I must bid him 
good-by! He’s all I’ve got in the world! 
His mother died fifteen years ago, and I’ve 
brought him up myself—just as I knew she 
would have wanted. He’s the best boy in 
the world! If I could only touch him once 


‘more, only for a minute—just to feel that 


he’s there—it’d be all I want.” 
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The old fellow had quite lost control of 
himself, and I could see Miss Pritchett giv- 
ing a surreptitious dab at her eyes with a 
small handkerchief. 

““We’ll see what we can do,” she said en- 
couragingly. ‘‘There must be some way of 
finding him. What regiment does he be- 
long to?” 

“The ——th,” sobbed the old man. ‘I 
can’t have him go this way. It’d break his 
heart and mine too. I just want to put my 
arm round him once, like I used to do when 
he was a little boy.” 

It was of no use; I was already feeling 
for my own handkerchief. 

Mrs. Judge Wadbone now joined the 
group and from her we learned that the 
th had been sent through to Jersey 
City. This finished the old fellow. He sat 
down on the lowest step and put his face 
in his hands. Mrs. Supreme Court Wad- 
bone screwed up her face and a large tear 
suddenly.appeared upon the end of her 
Napoleonic nose. 

Obviously it would be quite impossible 
for our old friend to secure at this late hour 
a permit to allow him to meet the train at 
Jersey City, even if he could get there in 
time to do so. The canteen committee—in- 
cluding the male member—gathered help- 
lessly round him, like a group of mourners 
at a funeral. 

Suddenly into our midst was wedged the 
capable figure of Anna Highbilt. 

“What are all you ninnies weeping 
about?” she demanded. 

_ The little old man raised his head despair- 


ingly. 

“Tf I could only just touch him once ——” 
he repeated. ‘‘He’s all I’ve got!” 

“You see,”’ I explained hurriedly, for I 
didn’t want to hear any more about that 
boy, “‘his son’s regiment has been sent 
across to Jersey City instead of here, as 
was originally intended. He’s afraid he 
uh have a chance to see him before he 
sails.” 

“‘ And he’s the only son he’s got,” sniffed 
Mrs. Wadbone. 

“Not see him? Of course he’ll see him— 
if I have to charter a tug or a special 
train!” declared the indignant Mrs. High- 
bilt. “I know the commanding general; 
he’s dined at my house half a dozen times. 
I'll telephone him at once. . . . Come 
along, old man. You come right along with 
me. I promise you you'll see your boy— 
if we have to stop the transport or flag the 
train.” 

“Tsn’t she great!’ ejaculated Miss 
Pritchett. 

“Anna’s all right!” I assented. 

The last we saw of our social leader she 
was half leading, half carrying the old 
ian up the stairs in the direction of the 
taxicab stand. I heard afterward that she 
had managed somehow, through her con- 
nections in Washington, to give the old 
fellow his longed-for opportunity to bid his 
son good-by. 


It was after eight o’clock before the troop ~ 


trains pulled out. Already the sunlight was 
pouring through the huge studiolike win- 
dows of the station. Weary but exhilarated 
by the consciousness of the pleasure they 
had given and the good they had accom- 
plished, the thirty women of the canteen 
climbed up the iron staircase, shook hands 
all round and bade each other good-by. 

“T want all you girls to dine with me 
next week—Friday,” said Anna. “Is ita 
date?’”’ 

It was! 


I had a queer feeling in my throat as I. 


tucked Helen’s arm under my elbow and 

led her toward the entrance. Human na- 

ture was a pretty fine thing after all! : 
We found Miss Pritchett on the sidewalk 

and offered her a lift. Near Forty-fifth 

Street she asked to be dropped at her store. 
“Your store!’”’ I exclaimed. 


“Why, yes,” she answered calmly. 


“Didn’t you know I was Nanette?”’ Then 
she laughed and added: “I don’t want to 
mix war work and business; but really I 
make awfully good hats.” 

“T’'ll bet you do!” said I. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth in a series by 
Mr. Train. The fifth will appear in an early issue. 
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Consult yourArchitect & 


your Electrical Contractor 


ue 47j\ HOUSE is just a house—until it becomes a home. Then are realized the comforts and 


conveniences which were planned before the house was built. 
No owner could be expected to visualize all the things which make for comfort and 
convenience— particularly electrical equipment. Hence the architect and electrical contractor— 


the architect to plan—the electrical contractor to install—the many appliances that make electricity 


useful for more than lighting. 


The Architect’s Services 


Architecture is a profession—for hundreds of years archi- 
tects have carefully studied the practical combination of 
art and comfort in building construction. 


You need the architect—because an architect will not only 
produce a building which you will be proud to own, but 
also because he has the technical knowledge to plan for 
everything that will make living easier. 


It pays to engage an architect to plan for every kind of 
building. 


For more than 30 years, 
practically from the be- 
ginning of the electrical 
industry — 


Habirshaw Wire 
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The Habirshaw Electric Cable Co. 


INCORPORATED 


10 East 43rd Street, New York 


HABIRSHAW 


“Proven by the test of time” 


Insulated Wire 


The Electrical Contractor’s Services 


No matter how well an architect plans for electricity he 
must depend upon a competent electrical contractor for 
installation. 


The electrical contractor in conjunction with the architect 
can give you complete electrical service. There is no other 
way to get such service—service that will satisfy as long 
as the building lasts. 


When you have any kind of electrical work to be done 
give it to a competent contractor. 


has been accepted as a 
standard of quality all 
over the world. 


Habirshaw Code Wire 
Distributed by the 


Western Electric Company 
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Tire’ Yalues- 


-and 


WigeaZAHESE are days of conservation, a time to 
make every dollar do its utmost. Some basic 
information about tire values is opportune. 


RY 
a 
LENS Many different makes of tires are adver- 
tised here, and elsewhere, but in a way 
that must make tire advertising, as a whole 
rather confusing, to car owners, particularly 
those with their first car. Claims conflict, slitterin’ Zen- 
eralities are the rule, the natural partiality of each manu- 
facturer for his own product $ives a sameness to the 
argument, all of which leaves the tire buyer who really 
wants to buy with discrimination quite at sea. That is 


how to judge the = 


why Firestone advertisin?, presents to the public the 
fundamental principles of good tires, tires as they 
ought to be, most miles per dollar tires. 


Below is shown a cross section of a Firestone Super 
Cord Tire. This is the tire that is 3ivin3, car owners 
the greatest possible efficiency in wear and fuel econ- 
omy. Each part is designated and briefly described. 
Inspect, for a few moments, the vital units of this 


construction, and their significance in tire service and. 


economy will be made clear. Then ask your dealer to 
show you cross sections of tires. You will soon be buying, 
more intelligently, makin’ every dollar do its utmost, 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO BRANCHES AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


It is nosimple matter to make a tread 
Tread that absorbs every small road shock 
and reduces vibration, at the same time success- 
fully repelling the abrasive wear of the sharpest 
surfaces of pavement or highway. Yet this thin}, 
has beendone. A touch of your finger tips proves 
the resilience of a Firestone Cord Tire. Andthe 
remarkable mileage of this enduring, tread are 
mattersof record in every section of the country. 


Cord and Rubber Body ©%j 


of stout cord in the Firestone Super Cord Tire is 
free to act untrammeled by friction with the 
adjoinin?, cord walls. Firestone construction 
assures a flexible unity that is astonishingly 
stron}, and enduring. 


’ One of the 
Reinforcement for sreatestsources 


} of tire trouble 
Sidewall and Bead ¢f 2%, trouble 
point” where the flexin, takes place when the 
tire is in action. Firestone engineers have de- 
vised a special reinforcement that carries the 


“hinge” to the widest portion of the tire where 
this action has least effect. 


Cushion Stock ;.%8 


tion of fine rubber is a shield to 
the body or “carcass” of the 
tire. It absorbs road blows. The 
Firestone method of makin}, it 
from the purest rubber and o 
unusual thickness has added mate- 
rially to its effective performance. 


Most Miles 
Per Dollar 


Breaker Strip The breaker strip in 


form is a combination 
of a special open fabric and a rubber formula 
different from all other parts of the tire. Any 
road blow, no matter how small its point of im- 
pact upon the tread, is spread by the breaker 
strip over sucha large area of the cushion and the 
body of the tire that its damaging, quality is lost. 


’ | 7 Here is the protectin’, element 
Side all for the body on each side be- 


tween tread and bead. While abrasions are less 
frequent on this part of the tire they are occas 
sionally very severe. So a combination of 
great resilience and resistin’, power is necessary. 
The special Firestone side wall rubber has proved 
more thana match for the wear it must withstand. 


P iano W Ire P ee and braided into a 


eable of astonishing 
strength, the fine piano wires of the bead form 
one of the most interesting, elements of the 
Firestone Super Cord Tires. The bead is the 
anchorage forthe entire structure and must cling, 
firmly to the rim no matter what the stress. Itis 
a fact worthy of note that each Firestone Super 
Cord Tire contains enough piano wire to equip 
four pianos, 


This 


: 


Americans are like, one-tenth as well as 
Germany has touched the imagination of 
America with what Germans want and with 
what Germans are like, we shall have made 
our great flank movement on Hindenburg, 
Ludendorff and the Kaiser and shall have 
found our short cut to winning the war. 

But before asking the reader to consider 
my way of having America advertise in 
Germany, perhaps it will be interesting to 
consider what can be learned by America 
from the way Germany on the one hand 
and the Allies on the other have advertised 
to us. 

The advertising that we do, now that the 
world is looking to us, must be advertising 
that fits definitely into what has already 
been done and that brings to its logical 
climax the advertising that Germany and 
the Allies have begun. Our advertising 
must begin where theirs leaves off. Where 
does theirs leave off? What kind of adver- 
tising is it that Germany and the Allies are 
pointing out to America at just this time 
to do or not to do? 

I thank God every day for the violation 
of Belgium. 

All one could do at first was to wonder 
why He allowed it. But anyone who has 
seen how it works and how it is working 
every day can see why now. 

Only the most stupendous and incredible 
advertisement of Germany—a billboard as 
high as a world, announcing the murder of 
a whole nation—could ever have got the 
attention of England, France and America 
to what Germany was really like. 

There was hardly one of us who knew or 
who even guessed what Germany was really 
like, and we all had to be told—everybody 
even in the remotest corners of the earth 
had to know, and know at once, or it would 
have been too late. It was not merely be- 
cause Germany was hurrying that Belgium 
was crucified. With his face hid and with 
a great shout, God was hurrying. 


Things to be Thankful For 


None of, the nations would have known 
what todo. Every one of them would have 
felt blurred and scattered-minded about 
Germany. With good-natured muddling 
and weak hope we would have pottered 


on. 

But Germany would not let us potter on. 
With one sweep, by one swift blow, by her 
drive through Belgium, Germany ham- 
mered together, focused, madeself-conscious 
and stupendous the soul and the spiritual 
might of the world. 

And now at last—any man can look 
about him and see it now—the whole world 
all day, all night, every day is noticing God. 
At last the whole world all together as 
under one great roof is praying, singing and 
working with God. It knows what it wants 
of God. 

This is the first reason I am grateful for 
Germany’s opening advertisement—the one 
in Belgium. Germany has blazed vividly 
out for me a new idea of the place that re- 
ligion really has in the affairs of men. 

I thank God daily for the violation of 
Belgium by Germany for another reason. 
It has given me a new and vivid idea of 
what efficiency really is—of the main ele- 
ment in human nature efficiency has to 
provide for before it can be called efficient. 

Germany would have been in possession 
of Europe and in practical control of the 
planet at this moment if she had not in a 
weak, frightened way sneaked down on 
Paris through Belgium. We were prepared 
in all parts of the world to think well of the 
Germans and of their superior fitness in 
certain regards to all of us; and, after the 
first shiver of surprise in attack was over, 
there were millions of people in all nations 
who would not have minded Germany’s 
controlling the planet, if Germany had 

een what people thought she was—at 
least they would not have minded a world’s 
war’s worth; but when Germany showed 
herself so visionary and so incompetent 
about human nature as to offer herself to 
us all—as judge and ruler of us all—by 
coming out before us and deliberately and 
before our eyes stamping on little Belgium, 
we all knew at a glance what would have to 
be done to Germany. It would have to be 
proved once for all to the Germans and to 
all mankind that a nation that could do 
what Germany had done and had spent 
forty years in deliberately thinking how she 
would do it and in getting ready to do it, 
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was the most colossally inefficient nation on 
earth. 

We do not deny that Germany in her 
little, local Central Europe way in dealing 
right under her own eyes, in Germany with 
Germans—in dealing with the only kind of 
people she has ever really noticed yet—is 
efficient; but the efficiency Germany claims 
is efficiency in dominating a world, and 
efficiency in dominating a world turns on 
seeing a world scientifically, on seeing it as 
it is, and on seeing what will work and what 
will not work with it. 

Any tyro in the science of human nature 
as it exists on this planet at large to-day 
could have told Germany that to begin 
dominating a world and proving that she 
was fit to dominate a world by showing her- 
self at the start a coward and a bully, would 
not work. 

It left nothing for anybody to live for 
but to prove to the Germans and to every- 
body else, once for all, that it was a moon- 
ing, egotistic, absent-minded and visionary 
thing for Germany to do—to hold up and 
shoot up a world from behind little Belgium 
by shoving little Belgium in front of her to 
protect her while she did it. 

It has turned out as any matter-of-fact, 
unsentimental man outside of Germany 
would have seen it would turn out. Ger- 
many by one telegram pulled the plug out 
e the world and mobilized a world against 

er. 

I hardly see how there can be a man left 
who, after all that has happened, after see- 
ing Germany commit suicide by being un- 
scientific and sentimental about herself, can 
seriously keep on calling Germany efficient. 
The armchair fighter may. One will oc- 
casionally come on a man yet, sitting in 
a cozy corner of a club perhaps, who still 
lets his mind keep pattering on about Ger- 
man efficiency; but with men who observe 
facts it is idle now to call Germany a prac- 
tical nation, when, even from a sheer mili- 
tary point of view, for every man she killed 
in Belgium she raised up as by enchantment 
a hundred thousand soldiers against her— 
and set their faces, their living or dead 
faces, forever against her. In England, Rus- 
sia, Italy, America and Japan it was Ger- 
many herself who advertised for troops to 
come out and crush her. “‘Come and crush 
me!” she shouted in the same splendid, 
crazy minute in every capital of the world. 
For herself Germany had raised an army in 
forty years. For her enemies she raised a 
hundred armies in a night. It is hard to 
call this efficient. 

And what Germany did in a night with 
the armies of the world she did in the same 
night with their religions. With one single 
alarm—one single awful clang on the little 
iron soul of Belgium—Germany rang the 
church bell of the earth, and all the religions 
of the earth came out to meet her. 


A World of Prophets 


The world was flooded with vision in a 
night. Four hundred million men became 
prophets in a night. We saw God, we saw 
right and wrong with a shout. We cheered 
for God! 

Of course all nations have had moments 
of seeing God. Nations had all looked at 
God separately before. But in Belgium 
with one look all men in all nations saw 
God. Wesaw with one look hell and heaven 
opened up side by side, and the soul of the 
world made its plain choice forever. 

Some of us who like to put in a good deal 
of our time watching human nature have 
come to feel that the reason men and na- 
tions are not good and do not do right is on 
the whole that good and evil are left vague 
and general and are not made striking 
enough. Millions of men are full of evil 
because evil has never been advertised to 
them alongside the good—has never been 
dramatized on a stupendous and colossal 
scale and in unforgetable contrast placed 
before them all at once when they were all 
standing and looking together and saw 
Truth blanching each other’s faces. 

The main thing I am grateful to Ger- 
many for is that she has performed this 
great service for our modern world. She 
has acted as God’s publicity agent, and got 
the whole attention of the whole world in 
all nations at once as to what the devil is 
like and just how he does things, or how he 
would try to do them if he could. 

The advertisement of good and evil 
alongside is so clean-cut and plain that the 


entire planet, except the extreme pacifists 
of course, is being good. 

It was the German idea of efficiency, the 
idea of getting what one wants by sneaking 
up and attacking a little nation in the back, 
that has precipitated a world into being 
good. 

America in this war, as it has seemed to 
me, is now engaged in two great enterprises: 
One of them is the more obvious one—the 
easier and quicker one—the task of making 
the world safe for democracy; and the 
other—which she is working on desperately 
all the while underneath—is making de- 
mocracy safe for the world. 

The modus operandi for making democ- 
racy safe for the world is going to be very 
largely the study and interpretation in all 
nations of the virtues and vices of Germany. 

Germany has the attention of the world 
for a hundred years because she has been 
thorough and worked her sins through to 
their logical conclusion, to their full logical 
expression and advertisement. 

The very thought of Germany for a hun- 
dred years is going to fill the churches and 
cathedrals with singing because with one 
sheer, naked, grim flash of awful plainness 
she has made a world conscious of itself, 
has made a world know what it wants, has 
made a world—with a whole little nation 
Cae Belgium stretched on its cross—see 

od! 


The Big End of the War 


This war is a competition of advertise- 
ments—of self-revelations of nations—and 
is going to be won by the nations that can 
advertise best. The terms of peace are 
going to be determined and arranged by 
the nations that can advertise best. 

If America discovers, reveals and adver- 
tises herself as honestly as Germany has, 
the world is safe for democracy. 

The question that faces America daily 
now is this: As Germany has touched the 
imagination of America with her revelation 
of what was in her soul, how can America 
touch the imagination of Germany with 
what is in hers? 

The next thing I am thankful for in this 
war, after Germany’s advertisement of her 
preparedness to betray and attack the 
world, is the world’s advertisement of its 
unpreparedness. 

I was not thankful for the world’s unpre- 
paredness at first. But from the point of 
view of the Allies’ being awarded at the 
judgment bar of mankind a victorious and 
overwhelming ending to this war, I am 
thankful now. From the point of view of 
securing for the Allies the right. to make a 
final and authoritative settlement of the 
world, the stupidity, the muddle-headed in- 
nocence of the Allies toward Germany, the 
unpreparedness of the Allies for there being 
a nation like Germany at all or for there 
being a people like the Germans—are the 
most stupendous, convincing and uncon- 
tradictable advertisement civilization has 
ever had. 

The innocence and unpreparedness of the 
Allies in dealing with the treachery Ger- 
many had been getting ready for for forty 
years do not look like an advantage at the 
beginning. A burglar always has an ad- 
vantage at the beginning and always looks 
much more intelligent than other people 
do at the beginning. 

But after all, the most intelligent and 
most important part of a war in which to 
succeed is the end. The mere beginning of 
the war, which we admit the Germans were 
ready for, naturally goes by in time. It is 
the end now slowly looming up ahead, when 
the nations will all be sitting round the 
conference table of the world, which is the 
big end of this war. 

This strange, new, sudden little neigh- 
borhood of nations, where now we all live 
to-day on this sudden, new, one-room little 
planet with a hundred other nations all 
whirled together, all hugged up and crashed 
together by machines—all unknown to 
each other, all collided into intimacy with 
each other in a few minutes, all obliged to 
learn how to love each other in a few 
minutes—is going to have before very long 
now its first meeting. In due time we shall 
all be sitting down and facing each other 
round the conference table of the world. 

Which nations of us all on the whole, by 
the self-revelations they have made of their 
powers and their ideas, will be decided to 
be best fitted to conceive and to carry out 
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in behalf of us all the common interests of 
mankind? 

The first thing that is going to happen 
when we sit down to the table is that the 
Germans are going to tell everybody that 
the Americans and the Allies cannot be 
trusted, and America and the Allies are 
going to tell everybody that the Germans 
cannot be trusted. 

Who is going to be believed? 

It is then that the war—the real war 
back of the war, the one everybody will 
have to be ready for—is going to come off. 
The leadership of civilization is going to 
be awarded by the world in favor of the 
nations which in the conduct of this war 
have shown the most consideration and 
justice, the most power to criticize them- 
selves when dealing with others, the most 
national sense of humor and power to see 
themselves as others see them, and the 
most imagination about people different 
from themselves. 

The nations which have shown the most 
self-control and imagination about others 
than themselves, and shown it under the 
most difficult conditions, will be the nations 
the world will decide shall be given the lead 
in controlling other nations. 

The conference table of the world is going 
to be at first a stalemate of nations saying 
beautiful things about themselves. 

Probably it is not going to make very 
much difference what nations say about 
themselves. It will be the things about 
nations that anybody can see about them 
that will decide their fate at the conference 
table of the world. It will be the things 
they do not need to say. What did Ger- 
many and what did the Allies take for 
granted—in the way they have conducted 
this war? Nations and civilizations as well 
as individual men and women are judged 
in this world at last only by the things they 
take for granted. 

England, France, Russia and America 
took it for granted that Germany would not 
do the things that she has done. Germany 
took it for granted that England and France 
and Russia would, and that possibly unless 
she hurried they would do them first. The 
degree in which England, France, Russia 
and America are superior to Germany i is 
a degree in which they were unprepared 

or her. 

The fact that Germany was prepared for 
just such a world as this of the last three 
and a half years shows that it is this kind 
of world—the one we are sampling now— 
which she deserves to be at the head of. 
We do not deny—not a single nation of 
us—that it is the kind of world Germany 
has more imagination and more farsighted- 


_ ness for than the rest of us. 


The World of the Future 


If it is to be the world of the future let 
her have it. We willingly step one side. We 
do not deny it. In hell we look up to her. 
She is as good as the rest of us three to one. 
We boast of being fooled and unprepared in 
it. We shall boast for a thousand years of 
being inferior to Germany in the world we 
have now. We shall tell our children and 
our children’s children that, in this kind of 
a world which Germany after forty years’ 
trying has at last made up, it was only by 
time and by numbers that other nations 
could hope to fight their way through. 

But while we are fighting we think. 

Germany has made her colossal adver- 
tisement of a world in which she is superior 
to us, and when we have fought our way 
through Germany’s world and brought Ger- 
many’s world to a full stop, pulled Germany 
up in a world we understand, in which she 
will be stupid and in which she will be 
afraid—a world in which she does not under- 
stand anybody but herself—we shall have 
no difficulty in holding Germany back or 
in keeping Germany where the streets of 
the world will be safe. 

Germany has made her advertisement of 
her superiority in a world of fighting. Her 
preparedness for it is now her self-confession, 
her creed and her doom. 

Our unpreparedness for it is our clean- 
cut, conclusive advertisement that our 
civilization is a real civilization, that our 
ideals are sincere, that the faith we have 
had in human nature, even the faith we have 
had in German human nature, is our title to 
contro! the earth. 

We, the unprepared nations, have proved 
that we have ideals. The bare facts of our 
preoccupation,'of our defenselessness, which 
no man can deny, prove that we have 
ideals—the ideals that civilization can alone 
be made out of. 
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The faith that is deep and high enough 
and matter-of-fact enough to be unpre- 
pared for Germany, the faith we have died 
for and faced annihilation for, has it in it to 
lead the prayers and hopes and marshal 
the powers of all true men in all nations 
to make a civilization at last—make a civi- 
lization now which, until the bitter joy, 
the awful literalness of its faith had been 
tested, could only have been dreamed. 

Germany’s preparedness is the most 
stupendous and brutal advertisement of a 
great nation’s actual religion, of the pre- 
cise and literal measure of faith in its own 
ideals and in other people’s, that the world 
has ever seen. In its spy system covering 
the earth Germany breathes out its most 
secret prayer, its bottomless national fear, 
its ery to God in the presence of its own 
bottomless national unbelief, in the pres- 
ence of its own weakness and treachery— 
its spiritual pallor in trying to believe in 
the human heart. 

The Germans looked in each other’s 
faces and then raised their army. 

The German Army is the most colossal 
advertisement of the thoroughgoing and 
convinced fear in the heart of a great 
people that the world has ever dreamed. 

The outstanding fact the world is strug- 
gling with to-day is fear in Germany. It 
is this fear in Germany that they have 
made their advertisement of to the ends of 
the earth. 


A New Kind of Bomb 


It is because this fear—this spiritual 
pallor in the Germans—is not in the hearts 
of the other peoples that we are going to 
intrust to these other peoples the building 
of civilization on the earth. 

Germany has offered herself as a candi- 
date to rule the earth. 

The world will not consent to be ruled by 
the nation in it that is the most afraid. 

It is to the nation that can believe more 
than other nations believe that the world 
looks to-day. 

It is the most quiet and relaxed and as- 
sured nation, the nation that looks in the 


face of the world and reads the eyes of the — 


world, and is not afraid, that shall lead it. 
Germany and her allies and France and 
England and their allies for three and a half 
years now have been putting forward their 
advertisements to the world. We have 
watched them—the two great groups of 
nations, colossal, heroic, up against the 
sky, for three and a half years as on some 
vast watershed of Time struggling with 
one another for the attention of a thou- 
sand nations, to turn the stream of the 


world’s hope and the world’s good will — 


their way. 

And now that the next move in ad- 
vertising or in steering the attention of 
nations seems to have fallen to us, I should 
like to consider the details of what Amer- 


ica can do to take up the advertising that — ‘ 


Germany and the Allies have already done, 
to bring the war to an overwhelming end 
and to establish peace. 

How can America advertise what she 
wants and what she is like to Germany as 
successfully and as dramatically as Ger- 


many has advertised what she wants and ~ 


what she is like to us? 


A small object lies before me on my desk 


as I write. 

It is a news bomb. 

It weighs two ounces loaded. It has 
two pieces of twisted wire to hold it to- 


gether. It has an oilcloth raincoat to keep — 
it dry until it goes off. It is a little more — 


than two inches long, has three narrow ex- 
plosive newspaper columns rolled up inside — 


it. It looks when open like a kind of cocoon © 
or pea pod of news. y 


A little fleet of a hundred Liberty air- 


ba, 


planes up over Stuttgart could rain down ~ 
on the streets and public squares and roofs } 


of the city two tons of news bombs, in 
two minutes, like this one on my desk. 


It could shower down a million and a half — 
greetings to. the people of Stuttgart from — 


the people of New York in two minutes, an 
be off in two minutes more for Leipsic. 

Such is the news bomb on my desk. 

I have been carrying it in my right-hand © 
trousers pocket for weeks, next to my knife. 
Every now and then when I am going 
about my hand falls on it down in the 
darkness next to my knife, and I feel it — 
and think of it. I think of what it stands 4 
for to me and of what it may mean for the — 
world. I feel like a boy with a new world — 
in his pocket. Sometimes I take it out a 
minute—the little twisted bit of oilcloth 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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PONGES—like diamonds— 

are endless in their va- i“ 
riety. Only special, expert 
knowledge can determine 
the quality of either. 


It is nearly impossible to detect a 
mixed grading or artificial “loading” s Will Wee qe ; 

of sponges which increases their SN age ge eK BM wai 
apparent value twenty to fifty per cent. Dp bid AANA 


Perhaps you pay out hundreds of dollars for 
sponges in open market each year. Would 
you buy diamonds with as little caution? 


Every Third Sponge is a Rhodes’ Pure Sponge 


Our service department has shown many large users how to save houses at all the world’s greatest fisheries. No middlemen tamper 
twenty per cent or more on sponges. Will you let us show you, with them—we control the original grading. 


ithout obligation? 
fee. Oblgation All Rhodes’ sponges are absolutely pure, free from artificial “weight- 


Every third sponge sold in America is packed and distributed by ing,” and uniformly graded. We will not sell “loaded” sponges either 
the House of Rhodes. You can buy Rhodes’ “Colossus” trade- to the unsuspecting or to those who for their own reasons specify 
marked sponges with the same confidence that you buy a diamond them. When you buy Rhodes’ sponges, you know they are pure. 


from your jeweler. 
j To assure themselves of honest value, we advise bale purchasers 


They come to you direct from the sea, through our own ware- to demand quotations by the piece instead of by the pound. 


Write us on your business letterhead for our new, 1918, Sponge 
Handbook, containing specific trade information of the utmost 
importance to every sponge buyer. And if you use sponges in 
quantity, send us two specimens of the sponge you now: buy. 
We will at once submit samples of the sponge which scientific 
tests have proved most perfectly suited to your requirements. 


“If it's Rhodes’ it's Pure” 


James H Rhodes @ Company 


Manufacturers and Distributers of Genuine Italian Pumice ; 


Automobile Owners— Ask your supply Emery ; Chamois ; Buffs ; Industrial Chemicals, etc. 
man for Rhodes’ automobile sponges in 
individual cartons—-the best and most 


Borie Fatomobile sponge that grows; Loja Sor West Austin Ave., Chicago . 164 W illiam St:, New York 
also “ Colossus’ automobilechamois—in “ a ~ 
individual envelopes. Batabano, Cuba Tarpon Springs, Fla. Key West, Fla. ; Nassau} N. P.! Lipari, Italy The Colossus of Rhodes on 


box, bale and carton has for 
twenty years been a quality 
guarantee as reassuring as the 


‘Felt Wheels . “Sterling” mark on silver. 


Jobbers and Dealers—Get acquainted 
with Rhodes’ complete line of automo- 
bile and other sponges trademarked and 
tagged withtheretail price. Writetoday, 
on your letterhead, for valuable booklet, 

Making the Sponge Department Pay.” 


Cry Felt -—£))) 
Al (Weather; Strip= |) 
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VICTOR 


Luscious Food tor War ‘ime 
Sold by Bakers and Grocers at Ic Each 


ERE’S instant appeal to your appetite | Victory Penny-Bun has won instant favor! It 
et and reason: The Victory Penny-Bun combines delightful flavor, and sturdy food 

represents great saving of wheat, sugar value. Its appearance (golden brown crust) 
and fats (shortening.) ‘This delicious blending will charm you. Break it open and its spicy 
of flours, spice and Sun-Maid Raisins comes to aroma will tempt your palate. Taste it—and 
you as a war-time treat and true food conserver. | count yourself a Penny-Bun convert. 


Bakers everywhere make __ pins a ee This delicious Victory Penny-Bun contains no 
Victory Pen ny-Buns and sell Baker’s Recipe for Victory Penny-Buns sugar other than the natural sugar of the 


Rice flour, 14 Ibs. Raisins, 774 lbs. Raisins. It contains no lard and only a small 
Rye flour, 334 lbs. Yeast, 121% oz. ; . Yee ore 
them at I cent each, whether Wheat flour, 10 lbs. Salta oz. amount of vegetable oil. 
~ 7 . ° 
you buy one or adozen. Buy artery Oras ae m4 Its proportion of wheat is 33% less than 
Vegetable Oil, 2 oz. teaspoons _ white bread,- yet it is richer in food value than 


them where you buy your 
bread. No wonder the 


white bread. Rice and rye flour make up the 
difference. 


Patronize bakers who use this recipe. They are 
making extra efforts to help the nation. 


ET 


California SUN-MAID Raisins 


Raisins today, more than ever before, are 
helping thousands of American Homes 
to combat high prices. Raisins improve 
the plain: foods of war-time. Use them 
in corn bread, boiled rice, and corn meal 
mush. Use them to add fine flavor to 
stewed prunes. Send for our new recipe 
book giving food values and many recipes 
for attractive raisin foods. You can eat 
raisin candy with zest and a clear con- 


PTT EEOC 
CUCU EDEL EA ED AACA CA TAO ETA 


Raisin pie is an economy dessert Raisin bread can be purchased of 


abounding in food value. Your science because raisins in candy save sugar, your baker. It’s the bread of high 

baker can supply you. : nutrition. 
MNO MMM UTUMO MTEC ITNT NUNN MCU ULUOOONUUM I LCLCUUEEOUU UI LULLOEOOOMMLLUUONECUOMOOUOUMOONOOMI I OUUTLLUCUOOTUTUOUUILUILeOLUT I CLULLLLLUOCeUL UL LLLOCCceL LLULLLLLECeELOLLUULLLLCLOGcLL CUCL UCCL LLL -LL-LLLbL Loco LoL Lococo § 
California Associated Raisin Company (Membership 8,000 Growers) Fresno, California i 


(Continued from Page 54) 
and wire—and hold it in my hand like a 
new agate. 

I take a long look at it and try to realize 
it and what it could do in Germany—the 
havoc, the astonishment, the new beliefs it 
could swoop down out of the sky on Ger- 
mansstanding in their dooryards looking up. 

Of course one might light in a lonely 
field in Germany or under a bush or on a 
roof gutter instead of a sidewalk. But 
America will move news on Germany in 
fleets. She commands all the resources now 
left in the world to do in the sky as she 
likes. She will empty the whole hollow of 
the air of her enemies. She will not skulk 
about in heaven weakly and economically 
and make a kind of pitter-patter of revolu- 
tion over Germany from out of the sky. 
Millions of bombs will be rained down at 
once. Many of them will expect to be 
wasted. Thousands of them will be found, 
like Indian arrowheads by farmers, dug up 
and read a hundred years too late; but out 
of millions a day showered on cities and vil- 
lages from the sky a few hundred thousand 
a week would be picked up, opened and 
read, passed secretly along, talked over by 
firesides at night and whispered about in 
the streets. 

The best advertising in this world is say- 
ing things to people in a way they cannot 
help talking about day or night. 

Giving people something to guess. 

Giving people something to look for, to 
try to hunt out in the grass, like four- 
leaved clovers. 

Making people wonder why. 

Making people wonder when. ; 

Leading people on, luring them with in- 
credible news to them about themselves. 

Making them wonder each time more 
and more whether we are sincere, day after 
day, time after time, until at last our 
chance comes, we act, we do the thing we 
say, we are the thing we say, we mount to 
a climax of being believed. 

Advertising is the science of being be- 
lieved. We can drop news about ourselves 
and what we want to do with Germany and 
what we propose to Germans to do with us, 
on the sidewalks, pelt news down like hail 
on them in the great squares, in the village 
greens; and the news, even at the risk of 
life, will be read. But how can it be be- 
lieved? What can we do to the Germans to 
prove to them out of the sky that we are 
sincere, to act our sincerity out, to prove 
to them before each other’s eyes while they 
look, that we are the kind of people we say 
we are, and that we will do what we say 
we will do? 


Peaceful Territory 


We tell them in our news bombs that we 
are not fighting them to kill them but to 
talk to them. 

The most striking and convincing thing 
to do to them would be to stop killing them 
while we are telling them. 

We will mark off a special territory right 
close to them—everywhere above them a 
mile deep up the air; a territory we have 
the mastery of and keep the mastery of up 
over the earth, where we can kill and where 
everybody sees we can kill. We will make 
the sky black with airships and darken the 
sun with the fear of killing—and then we 
will not kill. 

Gradually, if we do this, I think Germans 
will creep out from their cellars and notice 
Americans. 

We will act like ourselves with the Ger- 
mans, if not down on the ground near the 
Somme at least a mile up in the air. We 
will do things to Germans, at least a mile 
high, as we want to. All over Germany we 
will spread across heaven what Americans 
are like. We will kill men in other airships 
who attack us out of the air, but mere men 
and women and babies, helpless under us 
down on the ground, we will talk with. We 
will do the one thing we have wanted to 
do with them all along: we will talk with 
them. 

First, we will be feared, then wondered 
at, then laughed at; then wondered at 
without laughing, then believed. 

There is no reason why the American 
people should not speak straight across to 
the German people past the Kaiser, if we 
speak vividly and clearly like this. 

In clear plain sight before the workmen, 
the women and children looking up from 
the streets and from the fields, we will spell 
out in big letters upon the sky up over 

tTmany America’s sincerity toward the 
German people, America’s courage and 
hope for the German people.. 
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It is not necessary for America if she is 
conducting a news raid in the air and 
dropping news bombs over Germany to 
adopt precisely the policy I have suggested. 
News bombs and bombs of the more usual 
and more expected kind could be dropped 
together. I am not narrowing my idea of 
advertising what America is fighting for in 
Germany to dropping news bombs alone. 
We can do the more conventional and less 


- bold thing that Germans would expect us to 


do if we find it necessary. I am merely—as 
a man who has been interested for many 
years in the psychology of advertising— 
picking out the most striking way for the 
American people to touch the imagination 
of the German people. 

A hundred million people who are trying 
to touch the imagination of a hundred mil- 
lion other people three thousand miles 
away, are undertaking a thing so colossal 
that they should see that they are doing it, 
when they start, in the quickest, cheapest, 
surest and most permanent way. 

Looking at the matter from a strictly 
advertising point of view, it is obvious that 
if we are going to drop news bombs over 
Germany out of airplanes, the moment 
they are first seen up over a German city 
by the people in the streets must be as 
sensational as possible. 


Getting Free Advertising 


The first thing that a good advertisement 
provides for is being noticed in the very 
first word. People cannot be expected to 
go back and wonder what it was. A good 
advertisement must attack and overwhelm 
and hold voluntarily the attention of peo- 
ple. The loudest, most reverberating thing 
a fleet of airplanes up over a city can think 


of to do, and to do at once, must be done at , 
once. After all that has been happening of | 


late a fleet of airplanes up over a German 
city, that did not try to kill a single man, 
woman or baby in it, would be, as it seems 
to me, the most arresting kind of advertise- 
ment America could use. 

The next principle after arresting atten- 
tion that a good advertisement has to pro- 
vide for is keeping it. Attention that has 
been arrested and dropped is worse than no 
attention at all. One of the earlier things 
that an advertising man of the more power- 
ful sort learns about human nature is that 
when a man’s attention has been got by a 
trick his attention drops with a thud. The 
attack on a man’s attention not only has to 
be bold, but the boldness must be the kind 
that can be kept up. 

A good advertisement seems to be a fuse 
of ideas, a setting off of a slow mine of 
culminating events inside people’s minds— 
suspense, anticipation, personal surprise, 
personal non-surprise, recognition and sat- 
isfaction, surprise and more satisfaction. 
Reading a good advertisement is like living 
a little life. If an advertisement is good it 
not only attacks and wins a man’s atten- 
tion—it haunts him. 

The airplanes up over Germany will wish 
to bear in mind this principle. 

The next principle our airplanes up over 
Germany are going to bear in mind is that 
all paid advertising is for is to set free ad- 
vertising going. We will spend our money 
lavishly—on sweeping the sky free, on get- 
ting the full mastery of the air and on 
getting our airplanes up over the Germans; 
but when once we get them there the one 
thing the men in them will have to remem- 
ber is that what they are there for is not to 
spend our American time and our American 
money on advertising to the Germans, but 
on getting the Germans to do our adver- 
tising for us and on getting them to do it 
for nothing. 

What an airplane is for when it has just 
been up over a city is to make five hundred 
thousand people talk. 
America faces in making a flank movement 
on the German people through the air is the 
selecting of things to do and things to say 
which will set the Germans to doing our 


‘ advertising for us. 


The three-inch news torpedoes we drop 
on them must have something in them or 
something about the way they are dropped 
on them which will keep five hundred thou- 
sand Germans sitting up all night talking 
and whispering about us. We must cover 
a German city with a spell of wondering 
about us. The wondering must not be a 
vague, general, cool, public wonder, but 
each man’s intimate, desperate, personal 
wonder, his own personal fear and hope. 

To do this, have five hundred thousand 
helpless people—men, women and little 
children—running out into the streets and 
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\ (Save 50 shaves right in the metal Grip) { 
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MALL and regular economies make thrift. 

Colgate’s ‘“‘Handy Grip”’ lets you use all 
your shaving soap. And there’s economy in other 
ways with Colgate’s—it’s a big stick, and a little 
of it gives you a plentiful lather. 


The most economical form of shaving soap is the 
stick—we make Shaving Stick, Powder, and 
Cream, so we are in a position to give this dis- 
interested advice to use 
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To the readers of The Saturday Evening Post who take advantage of this offer 
now made in connection with 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with nearly 3,000 


This New Creation, The VMERRIAM WEBSTER— 


pages, and type matter equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, 


li] S 


"Ts have this work in the home is like sending the whole family to college’”’ 


all in a single volume, in Rich, Full Red Leather Binding, can 
now be secured on the following remarkably easy terms: 


The entire work in full leather (with 1918 Atlas) 


DELIVERED for $1.00-gpz 


and easy payments thereafter of only a few cents a week (In 
United States and Canada) ON SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


REDUCED ONE HALF 


(In Thickness and Weight) 


India-Paper Edition 
ov Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior 
India paper. This edition is one half the 


thickness and less than one half the 
weight of the regular edition. Size 123¢ 
in. x 934 in, x 234 in. Weight 744 lbs. 


<—Regular-Paper Edition 


Printed on strong book paper of the 
highest quality. Size 123 in. x 934 in. 
x 5% in. Weight 16 lbs. Both Editions 
are printed from the same plates and indexed. 


Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms, and, in ad- 
dition, 12,000 Biographical Names, nearly 
30,000 Geographical Subjects, besides thou- 
sands of other References. Nearly 3000 
Pages, Over 6,000 Illustrations. 

The only dictionary with the New Divided 
Page,characterizedas*‘A Strokeof Genius.” 


TO THOSE WHO RESPOND AT ONCE we will send a copy of “Dictionary Wrinkles,” containing an amusing 
“Test in Pronunciation” (with key) entitled the “‘Americanization of Carver,"’ and also a “ Red Facsimile Booklet" 


of interesting questions with references to their answers. 


The ATLAS 


is the 1918 ‘ New Reference Atlas of the World,” containing nearly 
200 pages, with 128 pages of maps beautifully printed in colors 
with marginal reference indexes, late Census Figures, Parcel-Post 


Guide, New War Maps, etc., all handsomely bound in red cloth, 
size 10}4 x 1354. Mail the coupon at once to 
G,. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Publishers of GENUINE Webster Dictionaries for 
over 70 Years 


Home Office 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass.: 


Please send me, free of all obligation or expense, a copy of “ Test 
in Pronunciation," also Red Facsimile Booklet,” with specimen 
pages of India and Regular paper, and terms of your Saturday 
Evening Post free Atlas offer on ‘“ Webster's NEW International 
Dictionary.” 
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values in the material. 

H In no make of seamless hosiery are 
ie the no-seam advantages so apparent as 
in Notaseme. 

2 Perfect in comfort, with no seam to 


. Remember: All Notaseme is seam- 
q less, but not all seamless is Notaseme 


THAT GIVES GOOD 
AMERICAN SERVICE 


Notaseme wearers have demon- 
strated that Notaseme is the 
best-looking, best-fitting, longest- 
wearing hosiery at the price. 


NOIASEME HOSIERY 


30c to $1.50—For Men, Women, Children 
Lisle—Mercerized—Silk 


By eliminating the seam, we save a 
cost which enables us to give greater 


press or chafe—precise in fit, with a 
knitted-to-size, clinging appearance— 
Notaseme has won the name of being 
America’s favorite seamless hosiery. 
Elimination of the seam removes the 


most vulnerable point of weakness, so prev- 

alent in ordinary hosiery. 
When next you need hosiery, try 

3 Notaseme. Note the fine sheer appearance, 

the snug fitting ankle, the absolute fit. 

Notaseme is making American Hosiery famous. 


NOTASEME HOSIERY Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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looking up expecting to be killed, and then 
try not killing one of them. 

First they will wonder what we are up 
there for. Then they will look at the news 
bombs and wish they dared to pick up the 
news bombs to see. People will stand round 
them and watch them, at first at a safe 
distance, to see if they blow up. Then they 
will want to open one and will wonder if 
they dare. Some man at a safe distance 
perhaps will start a fire toward one and try 
burning it. Then he will try reading it. 
Then others will rush up and try reading it. 
Then [the rest will begin finding their own 
and go about reading theirs. 

If we do this the first thing the Germans 
get about us, before they have read a word, 
will be news about us that they would never 
have believed. They would not have be- 
lieved that the people in America with the 
power to command the sky up over a Ger- 
man city would waste a sky like that to use 
it just to drop news out of it. If we strike 
at the Germans in this way and get them, 
before we have said a word, to believing 
things about us they never would have be- 
lieved, perhaps they will be disposed, when 
they pick up the bombs, to believe news 
about themselves they never would have 
believed. 

To waste a whole sky up over a German 
city just to drop news out of it not only 
makes people wonder what the news is, but 
makes them keep wondering what the news 
is day after day—each time, as long as we 
keep wasting the sky for it. “What are 
Americans wasting a sky like this to tell 
us this time?” They will think Americans 
must believe in news a good deal. And as 
our belief in news and in what can be done 
with news is the one specific thing above all 
others we want to get over to them, prove 
to them and advertise to them as our sub- 
stitute and as their substitute for war, we 
will have made our point with the Germans 
at the very beginning and will have the 
underhold on their attention, the long reach 
on their imagination, from the start. Ger- 
mans will be going about everywhere pick- 
ing up news vials of American ideas— 
American ideas about Germans and about 
what Germans can do with Americans. We 
will have all Germany agog ina week. The 
Kaiser will not know what to do with this 
last silent, vast searchlight from America 
cast on him and on his government—this 
vast, beneficent, willful self-revelation of 
the American people to the German people 
fighting them to the death on the ground— 
raining peace down on them from out of the 
sky. 

I was going to say that the peace from 
America raining down from dreadnoughts 
in the sky—these immense, innumerable, 
silent men-of-war in heaven—would be the 
peace that passeth all understanding. But 
there is something so remote and beautiful 
and spiritual-sounding about the expression 
that I fear people will get what I say mixed 
up with religion—and with our supposing 
we are being superior and beautiful moral 
characters. 


Unspeakable Mockery 


It is not the goodness of the peace that 
passeth all understanding—men-of-war in 
the air letting down doves of peace instead 
of bombs—which concerns me. It is the 
shrewdness and practical common sense of 
presenting peace to people in a way that 
they do not understand but cannot keep 
from looking at until they do, which inter- 
ests me. It is the power of the thing as 
plain, haunting advertising, as getting hon- 
estly and holding conclusively the attention 
of a great nation and ending the war. 

The sky, black over their cities with 
power to wipe them off the earth—then in 
their suspense and fear just dropping on 
them news about them and news about us 
which will make them not want to fight 
and not need to fight. To a great be- 
leagured people imprisoned in their mad- 
house we will make our way with the sen- 
sational news—the true news—that their 
Kaiser has kept from them, which makes 
their dying for him ten thousand a day, 
which makes their being Christs for him 
ten thousand a day—saviors of Hohen- 
zollerns—an unspeakable mockery and a 
pitiful delusion. 


Weare fighting against Germany a three- 
story war: Underground, undersea; on top 
of the ground, on top of the sea; and in 
the air. 

I am in favor, as I have said before, of 
doubling and redoubling our fighting on the 
ground on the Western Front; but the 
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quick victory and the conclusive victory of 
our armies in the field is going to be gained 
by our advertisements through Germany as 
to what the fighting is about. 

With fleets of airships of news we will 
attack the great army of a thousand foolish 
cities at home, of the millions of fooled men 
slaving in the weary fields that alone make 
the German Army at the Front possible. 

The ground must be held and the offen- 
sive on the ground must be held, but it is a 
comparative waste of money to fight the 
German Army in the slow, butting, old- 
fashioned way we are doing now—merely 
at the Front. Why should we spend all 
our seventeen billion dollars in attacking 
the German Army on the one point where 
it is braced and strongest? 

The Germans are forty years ahead of us 
in shooting, and they are forty years be- 
hind us in news. We will outflank the 
German Army with news. 

Instead of biting off slivers of the Ger- 
man Army, now one inch and now another 
inch, on one edge of the army at a time, we 
will go out round it, knock the underpin- 
ning out from under it; we will undermine 
it from below, crowd it down from above, 
cut it off at home and fight it from behind. 
We will deal with the hidden and deeper 


sources of supply. We will cut off their 


enthusiasm, paralyze their morale, probe 
through their fighting to the faith that 
makes them fight. We will be ruthless with 
the German Army. The lies about us and 
the lies about themselves that make them 
fight and that make us fight shall be swept 
with airships as with mighty brooms from 
the sky, out of the path of the world. 


The Three Inventions 


“The only American help to the Allies 
we have seriously to reckon with,” says 
Major Hoffre, of the German General 
Staff, “is in the air.” 

Dropping news out of asky we command, 
a sky that we use for nothing else—making 
a billboard of heaven for our ideas, and 


making Germans watch the sky day and © 


night for what Americans think—will be of 
itself a demonstration that advertising is 
what we say it is. With one stroke out of 
the air we will have all Germany doing 
something it never dreamed it would do. 
If by advertising we can make the Germany 
that fights us because she will not listen to 
us, right-about-face before her own eyes 
and listen to us and like to listen to us, the 
Germans will see what advertising can do 
by what it has done to them, and will be- 
lieve init as much as we do. Germany will 
want to advertise to us. She will want to 
establish mutual advertising campaigns be- 
tween the nations. 

The war will be transposed from the 
force of arms to the force of ideas. 

As this is what the war is about, the 
object of the war will be attained and the 
war will end. 

Just at the present moment in winning 
the war by advertising there are four sets 
of advertising campaigns that the American 
people, through the Government’s Adver- 
tising Department or World Department, 
will proceed to make: We will advertise to 
our Allies so that we can fight together 
better; we will advertise to the Germans 
so that they will not want to fight at all; 
we will advertise to neutrals and to history 
and the judgment bar of the world what. 
America believes in and what America is 
going to haveasasubstitutefor this German 
war; and we will advertise to ourselves the 
great hole of air up over Germany where all 
the world can pour in—what can be done 
with it, the bombs that can be dropped 
from it—until the great hole of air up over 
Germany, that we have the Kaiser at the 
bottom of and have cornered him in, shall 
be ours. 

I have presented in this article for the 
possible adoption of my country three in- 
ventions: 

First, an invention of the physical means 


- of cutting past the Kaiser and of putting 


our advertisements of what America is 
fighting for where the Germans can see 
them and read them. 

Second, the invention of a proposition 
for America to make in the advertisements 
which will make the Germans read them 
eagerly, namely—a substitute for war that 
Germans would feel safe with and in which 
Germans would be glad to join with Amer- 
icans and act with Americans—if Amer- 
icans could be believed in by Germans. Z 

Third: An invention for being believed 
in by Germans. € 

(Concluded on Page 61) i 
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TORBENSEN Drive is made 
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This jackshaft,withits pinions 

and differential, together with 
the internal gears, forms the 
driving mechanism of TOR- 
BENSEN Drive. It carries no 
load whatever. TORBENSEN 
Drive is lighter, saves gas, 
oil, tires and repair costs. | 
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the power through internal 
gears at the wheel and near 
the rim, giving TORBEN- 
SEN Drive tremendous driv- 
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THE TORBENSEN AXLE CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Largest Builder in the World of Rear Axles for Motor Tru Trucks 


These jackshaft pinions apply | 
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-RAYNTITE —The Top That Stays New 


Mail This Coupon 


marking X before subject that interests you. 


Fairfield Rubber Cloth 
Motor Fabrikoid Industrial Dynamites 
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I) A grey, dingy, faded top will make 

/ any car look passé. Don’t sell your car 
because the top looks shabby. Get a 
| new top—a top that stays new. 


Rayntite Top Material 


Craftsman Fabrikoid Blasting Powder 


Truck Special Fabrikoid Blasting Supplies 


Marine Special (u.s.stand.) Farm Explosives 
Book Finish Fabrikoid wtintingge ee 
Fabrikoid Sheeting ‘Trapshooting 
Py-ra-lin Toilet Goods Anesthesia Ether 
Challenge Collars Leather Solutions 
Novelty Sheeting Soluble Cotton 
Transparent Sheeting Metal Lacquers 
Py-ra-lin Rods & Tubes Wood Lacquers 
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RAYNTITE 


| never fades. It is water, grease, stain and dust proof—and 

| as cleanable as glass. When soiled by travel, plain water 
will restore its beauty. It is guaranteed not to leak, crack 
nor peel for one year, but built to last the life of your car. 
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Mantel Dips 
Py-ra-lin Specialties Bronzing Liquids 
Sanitary Wall Finish 
Town & Country Paint 
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Pyroxylin Solvents 
Refined Fusel Oil 


Commercial Acids 
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Vitrolac Varnish 


Any good top maker can re-top your car with 
Rayntite. 


Vitrolac Stain Finish Alums 
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Flowkote Enamel 
Liquid Light for Mills 
Antoxide Iron Paint 


[os Shingle Stain 


Auto Enamel 


Saltpetre 
Wood Pulp 


Pigment Bases 
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Check Rayntite in the coupon and send for samples, 
booklet-——and list of cars on which Rayntite is furnished as 
regular equipment. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 
World’s Largest Makers of Leather Substitutes 
Wilmington - - Delaware. 


Works at Newburgh, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. 
Canadian Office and Factory, Toronto 
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E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Delaware. . . . Explosives 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bldg., New York. Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Delaware. . . . . . Leather Substitutes 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, New York. Ivory Pyralin and Cleanable Collars 
Harrisons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. . . . . . Paints,,.Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Delawaren. . . . . «~~ Dyes and Dye Bases 
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Visit the Du Pont Products Store, As 
1105 Boardwalk, Atlantic,City, N. J. 
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(Concluded from Page 5&8) 

The invention of the physical means of 
getting the attention of Germans has al- 
ready been attended to in the airplanes of 
the Aircraft Board, and in the news torpedo 
in my pocket, which has been invented and 
offered to the Government by Roger Bab- 
son. 

The two other inventions—the invention 
of advertising as a substitute for war and 
the invention for being believed in by Ger- 
mans—are not yet attended to and cannot 
be attended to until they are advertised to 
the people and the people want them. 

This article is my advertisement of adver- 
tising tomy people. The subject, perhaps it 
is only fair to say, is one which I have dealt 
with less inadequately in We—especially in 
the sections of the book called Advertising 
a Nation, Dramatizing Business and the 
Science of Being Believed. But here for 
better or worse—here on this national bill- 
board, where one sees in spirit as one writes 
ten million men go by a week—I have 
tacked up my hope for my country! 

One thinks what could be done with a 
hope for a country if the ten million people 
believed it, if they surrounded Congress 
with it—if the ten million people knocked 
on the door of the White House and backed 
up the President with it, and crowded 
round General Squier with money, letters, 
Congressmen and votes, when, as he has 
announced he is going to do, hé goes before 
Congress to ask America for a billion dol- 
lars to buy, own, administer and operate 
air over Germany, as the fortress of the lib- 
erties of all nations. 

I believe, and I believe the American 
people believe, that by getting hold of the 
air over Germany and using it to cut past 
the Kaiser to the German people we are 
shortening the war two years, shortening 
reconstruction after the war twenty years, 
saving forty billion dollars of American 
money, one million American boys, and 
securing and holding for America in behalf 
of all free peoples the casting vote—God 
helping us—on the fate of the world. 

One of the first letters we would like to 
have dropped down on Germany—some of 
us—might have for the gist of it something 
like this: 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE TO THE GERMAN 
PEOPLE, 


IN THE NAME OF OUR FATHERS AND YOUR 
FATHERS AND OUR CHILDREN AND YOUR 
CHILDREN, SEND GREETINGS. 


On February 3, 1917, our President was 
speaking to the German Government in 
these words: 


“T refuse to believe it is the intention of 
the German authorities to do in fact what 
they have warned they will feel at liberty to 
do. I cannot bring myself to believe that 
they will indeed destroy American ships 
and take the lives of American citizens, that 
they will pay no regard to the ancient 
friendship between their people and our 
own, or to the solemn obligations which 
have been exchanged between us. 4 


Fighting for Belief 


On August 3, 1917, our President, who 
had been saying a little while before ‘I 
eeznot bring myself to believe,” was saying 
this: 


“The object of America in this war 
against Germany is to deliver the free peo- 
ples of the world from the menace and the 
actual power of a vast military establish- 
ment, controlled by an irresponsible gov- 
ernment, which, having secretly planned to 
dominate the world, proceeded to carry out 
the plan without regard either to the sacred 
obligations of treaty or the long established 
practices and long cherished principles of 
international action and honor; which chose 
its own time for the war, delivered its blow 
fiercely and suddenly, stopped at no bar- 
rier, either of law or mercy, swept a whole 
continent within the tide of blood—not the 
blood of soldiers only but the blood of 
innocent women and children also, and of 
the helpless poor; and now stands, balked 
but not defeated, the enemy of four-fifths 
of the world. . . .” 


The difference between these two ways 
of speaking to the German Government is 
what this letter from the American people 
to the German people is about. 

We want to tell the German people di- 
rectly and for ourselves what has happened. 
All through this war up to the last possible 
minute the American people have kept up 
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the fight in their minds to believe in Ger- 
mans. For months and for years—long 
after to all the rest of the world we were 
being patient—we kept on in America 
through our President fighting to trust you. 
Inch by inch and point by point you have 
driven us back from our faith in you. We 
risked the fate of the world, wagered the 
souls of our people, put up the lives of 
our children, up to the last possible minute, 
to believe in Germans. Again and still 
again, with half the world laughing in our 
faces, have our people cried out across the 
sea to your people, and there has been no 
answer from your people to our people—the 
same rattling of the saber, the same weary, 
sad silence. 

And even now when we are fighting you 
in every way we know—under the sea, on 
the sea, on the ground and up in the air— 
we are fighting you to trust you. We are 
chopping our way past you, to where we 
can hew out of you a way to believe you. 

Until our last dollar is gone and until our 
last man is dead we shall keep fighting on 
through Germany, not for territory, not for 
indemnity, but for Germans we can trust. 
As long as the German people put forward 
in dealing with us men it is only safe to use 
force with, force will be kept up. You are 
going to keep on shooting off your custom- 
ers in America and we are going to keep on 
shooting off people we would rather trade 
with in Germany, until you put forward to 
deal with us men something besides shooting 
can be done with—men whose promises 
Americans can believe. 


Whom Can We Trust? 


If you wish to know whom these men 
could probably be picked out from in Ger- 
many, the men could be picked out, we 
should think, by answering two or three 
simple questions. 

Whoare the men you know of in Germany 
who shut down their windows or turned 
away their heads when they heard the bells 
ringing three years ago to celebrate the 
murder of twelve hundred innocent men, 
women, babies and neutrals on a passenger 
liner? We suspect you were kept from 
knowing it was a passenger liner, but men 
to represent you with America might be 
picked out from these. 

Who are the men who during this war 
have shown the most courage in behalf of 
the people with the government? 

We do not agree, very many of us in 
America, with Liebknecht, but if a man 
who goes to jail for what he believes should 
be put forward to make promises for Ger- 
many to America, we would believe him. 
He would be priceless to you and priceless 
to us. 

Who are the men in Germany who, if their 
advice had been asked about getting to Paris 
by striking a small helpless neutral nation 
in the back, would have told the govern- 
ment that it would not work and that it 
would pull on Germany the trigger of the 
world? Men for America to trust could be 
picked out from these. We are fighting 
Germany to plow our way through to men 
like these. We are hacking our way past 
the Germany we see and that has been 
fronted up against us to see, to the Germany 
we know, to the Germany we believe in, the 
Germany we hope for, the Germany that 
hopes for us. We shall not feel superior to 
you and give you up! 

“This is a peoples’ war,” our President has 
said, ‘‘a war for freedom and justice and 
self-government among all the nations of 
the world, a war to make the world safe for 
the peoples who live upon it and have made 
it their own, the German people themselves 
included. . .. 

“We have no selfish ends to serve. We 
desire no conquest, no dominion. We see 
no indemnities for ourselves and no ma- 
terial compensation for the sacrifices we 
shall freely make. We fight for 
the things we have always carried nearest 
to our hearts, for the right of those who 
submit to authority to have a voice in their 
own government, for the rights and liberties 
of small nations, for a universal dominion 
of right by such concert of free peoples as 
shall bring peace and safety to all nations 
and make the world itself free. 

“To such a task we dedicate our lives and 
our fortunes—everything that we are and 
everything that we have, with the pride of 
those who know that the day has come 
when America is privileged to spend her 
blood and her might for the principles that 
gave her birth and happiness, and the 
peace which she has treasured. 

“God helping her she can do no other!” 
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More than 50,000 
visitors inspect the 
HEINZ Pure Food 
Kitchens every year 


One of the 
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FuRE FOOD PRODUCTS 
AI HEINZ Co. ArTseunsyUSA fi 


No small part of the Heinz reputation for delicate and delicious 
foods and condiments is due to the aroma and flavor of the 


perfect Heinz vinegars used. 
There is as much difference in the quality of vinegars as 
in coffees or teas. And as much need for discrimination in buying. 
‘These same perfect Heinz Vinegars, so important to many of 
Heinz 57 Varieties, can now be had for your home use in 
bottles filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment. 


In pint, quart and half-gallon bottles 


Malt 
Cider 
White 


In pint bottles 


Tarragon 


Spiced Salad 


All filled and sealed inthe HEINZ establishment 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada 


are made in Canada 
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Model No._....__-. Date... 
Shop Novia sta ee 
Machine. No: .. 2a. oes eee 


Ave ail exten parts,» 
2, Are all parte of the 


FINAL INSPECTION SHEET. 


Assembly Inspector... 
Linking Inspector... 000. - 
Corriage Fining Inspector... 

Ast Adj. Inspector......-.......-- 
Qad Adj. Inspector. 
Aligning Inspector _--.-...---..-. 
Final Inspector -.__..--...- . 


134 Final Inspections By 
Men Paid To Find Fault 


Before leaving the factory each “‘ROYAL’’ 
Typewriter is critically inspected for the most 


minute defects. 


Every screw, nut and link must 


be properly set and tightened without mutilation. 
‘There can be no binding at any part, no interfer- 
ence and no side play where there should be 


none, 


Thin paper must feed without wrinkling 


or turning its edge; six sheets of paper, with 
carbons, must feed without slipping. 


The high standard set for ‘‘ROYAL’’ 


‘Typewriters permits of no compromise. 


Every 


part of the “‘ROYAL” must look and act as it 


should. 


Only absolute perfection is tolerated. 


We refuse to risk the ““ROYAL’’ Typewriter’ s 
reputation by hurried final inspections. 

So, inspectors in the ‘ROYAL’ factory are 
judged by their expertness in detecting inaccuracies 
and ordering them corrected. 

It is impossible to be sure of having bought the 
best typewriter without knowing the variety of 
work that the ‘“ROYAL”’ does and how perfectly 
it does everything. Write, telephone or call for a 
demonstration at our nearest office or branch. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
364-366 Broadway, New York 


FACTORY 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities All Over the World 
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MORE TIPS TO HIS BUNKIE 


January 19,1918 


(Continued from Page 17) ) 


Because I want to recommend you for 
the Victoria Cross. 
Pray don’t do that. I only done my 


dooty, says the coon, and then we come 


away. 

Well, we beat it across country, keeping 
to the shell holes and old trenches, and 
ahead of us we could hear a noise just like 
the surf on a beach at night. And when we 
got nearer, big old shells were whining way 
up in the air and then we’d see a cloud of 
black smoke off to the left and a little 
later—Cr-rump! It sure made me thought- 
ful, J. C., because a fool Boche would just 
as lief hit an American soldier on leave as 
anybody else, and you can’t never tell 
iba one of the blamed things is going to 
and. 

By and by we seen a guy in kilts and he 
stops and says, Micht ye coom frae the 
States? And Sam tells him we don’t un- 
derstand French very good. 

But he was kind of human at that— 
he’d lived two years in Akron, Ohio—and 
give a grin. So then I says we aimed to 
go up to the Front and see a little fighting 
maybe, and Jock says we have sure come 
to the right address and follow him because 
his battalion is in the Front and been 
there so long that they’re fixing to hold an 
Old Boys’ Reunion. 

Them kilts now, says Sam, I can under- 
stand their advantages, but don’t you get 
the worst of it in a cold wind? But Jock 
didn’t pay him any mind, so we trailed 
along to where his battalion was holding 
some trenches, and the very first guy we 
bumped into was Shorty Steen’s brother. 
What do you know about that, J. C. He 
had on kilts too and was a corporal at that, 
but he talked good old United States just 
like they do in Maine, where he used to be 
a conductor on the B. & M. 

How’s Shorty? he says. I don’t hear 
from him very regular. The last time he 
wrote to me was the Christmas of 1904, 
he says. 

Well, about that time an officer come 
along, a big tall guy making about ten 
miles an hour, and he stops. Who have we 
here? And they tell him. 

Right off the bat he wants to know all 
about the Americans and how many of 
them is there in France and when the tar- 
nation they aim to get into the game. So 
I up and says, Two wants to get in right 
now, sir. 

Righto! says the officer. Corporal Steen, 
take charge of these men. I’m going along 
to a sniping post. 


In the Here’s How Trench 


Well, that fixed everything o. k. and the 
Jocks seemed glad enough to have us throw 
in with them, more specially when me and 
Sam pulled out about eight dollars’ worth 
of tobacco and cigarettes. They shared 
their dinner with us and we had a sort of 
stew that comes in tins and some beans, 
and jam and white bread, but there was no 
coffee—they give us tea, instead. 

Take those hats off and put on these hel- 
mets, says the corporal, and you’ll look like 
something. What’s more, never fool round 
without a gas mask. It’s again regulations, 
and besides, you may need one. You might 
go along fine and never need a mask for a 
month and then again you would, and 
when you do need one you need it awful 
quick. 

You talk so much, Sam says, I feel like 
I need one now. 

I ain’t got time to tell you everything we 
done up there in the trenches, J. C., but 
takeit from me, wedonea-plenty. Trenches 
are not a nice place to live in. They are 
just a big cool sewer and it is hard to make 
them homelike, but at that I lived worse 
up in the Yukon once when I run out of 
chuck for a whole winter. The Jocks called 
their trench the Here’s How trench. 

There was a lot of mud because it had 
been raining hard, but the Jocks had put 
down a sort of slat-ladder all along a stretch 
of trench. They called them bathmats or 
duckboards and when one sunk out of sight 
in the mud, they fetched another and put 
it on top, so the mud didn’t reach much 
above your ankles. Every so often there is 
a hole in the side of the trench, and it is on 
the side nearest the Boche to make it harder 
to hit, and we come on a guy sitting in one 
of these holes with his shirt on his knees, 
and he was going along the seams of same 
very earnest. 


Pardon me, neighbor, says Sam, but ain’t 
you afraid of catching cold? What might 
you be doing there. 

This is the weekly meet of the Here’s 
How Hunt Club, he says. Some prefers | 
to catch ’em with a candle in the dark, but 
I can run ’em down faster out in the open. 

What do you know about that, J. C.! 

These holes are named funk holes and I 
seen quite a lot of Jocks asleep in them. 
But they have dugouts to sleep in, which 
go way down twenty or thirty feet below 
the ground. The stairs is so steep you have 
to duck your nut to keep from getting 
beaned and Sam turned round and went 
down backwards. Of course it is dark and 
they burn candles, but the air ain’t so bad 
at that, because the dugouts are ventilated 
somehow. I went down into one what the 
Boches had built and it was all paneled in 
oak and they had left a piano behind when 
they beat it. 


No Use Playing Safe 


Out in front of one dugout I noticed an 
automobile horn and I says to the corporal, 
What’s that for. 

Gas attack; when anyone smells gas 
they blow that horn and everybody put on 
his mask. You see the gas is heavier than 
air and will run down them stairs like 
water. 

Gee, this is one fine old war, ain’t it! 

Well, we stayed there with the Jocks two 
or three days and all the time the shells was 
going over our heads both ways, our side 
giving the Boche merry hell and the Boche ~ 
handing the same back to us. You soon get 
used to the noise though and after a while 
it made me kind of nervous when a quiet 
spell come. A long ways off the big shells 
whimper just like a flock of wild geese com- 
ing down but closer to you they sure do ~ 
screech, J.C. At night me and Sam would ~ 
watch the fireworks because Fritz burns 
rockets and roman candles and all kinds 
of things so’s nobody can sneak up on him 
in the dark. It was as good as the Fourth 
of July, only more so. 

The machine guns keep busier than a pup 
with fleas too. Rat-a-tat-tat! Tat-a-tat- 
tat-tat-tat! I never seen where they was 
shooting from or what they was shooting 
at, but they sounded just like a bunch of 
woodpeckers. 

One morning me and Sam and Steen was 
walking along a trench what led towards a 
village where there was nothing but piles 
of bricks and a few iron girders sticking 
straight up in the air, but the Jocks had a 
fine place in the village for sniping, J. C., 
and the corporal promised to get us a 
squarehead or two. Well, we was going 
along when all of a sudden we come slap on 
to four of our men laying at the mouth of 
the trench where it crossed asunk road. A 
Minnie had caught them and you would 
hardly of knowed they’d been men. Maybe 
I didn’t feel queer when I seen them. 

Here’s a right queer thing about those 
four poor soldiers, J. C. How I come to 
know is that I talked to them often and ~ 
had been listening to them only the night ~ 
before. They’d been on night patrol quite 
a spell and was fed up on it, because night 
patrol is mighty dangerous work, so the 
colonel, who is a good old scout, put them 
on a ration-carrying party instead. 

Well, that looked pretty soft to them and 
not near so risky, and they sort of had it 
on the other guys who were left doing night — 
patrol. But just before daylight the Boche 
took it into his head to let fly with a Minnie 
and caught the whole party where the — 
trench opened on the road, and there we 
found them. Can you beat it, J. C.! And 
those guys on night patrol are still doing © 
business. It sure looks like fate, don’t it? 

And that reminds me of something. 
When you come over with the draft, J.C., 
don’t ever get to figuring that the other guy 
has got a safer job than what you have — 
because he ain’t. There ain’t no-use in 
trying to play safe in this war. You may 
as well stand up to it and take your medi- 
cine because a bullet or a shell maybe or 
a cloud of gas is as liable to get you one 
place as another. 

It’s funny how soldiers always figure 
they’re getting the short end of the stick. 
The boys in the front-line trenches got it~ 
doped out that the others in the second line 
are sort of hidden out. And the guys in the 
second line cuss the cowardly scoundrels 

(Continued on Page 65). 
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Science Solves the Butter Problem 


With a New Product Made From the White Meat of 
Cocoanuts Churned With Fresh Milk—A Great Discovery 


UROPEAN scientists have discovered a new way to utilize a favorite and dainty food. They 
churn the delicate white meat of tropic cocoanuts with pasteurized milk, making an appetiz- 
ing product that looks and tastes exactly like the finest creamery butter. We have imported 


this process and perfected the product, offering it to Americans under the name of TROCO. 


It is wholesome, nutritious, natural food, and one that is most 
appetizing. Pure sweet milk and the same dainty white cocoanut 
meat you use on cake are an attractive combination— 


—another triumph of science. 


Butter’s Successor 


TROCO is in no sense a substitute for butter—it is actually 
butter’s successor. 


Like butter, it is an energy food of highest nutritive value, 
and equally digestible. 


TROCO is made in spotless plants under scrupulous hygienic 
conditions. 


_ Old laws, made before this great discovery, compel us to label 
it as an oleomargarine. But it contains no animal oils. 


TROCO is made solely from vegetable fats and milk—pure, 
wholesome, appetizing natural ingredients. 


Your dealer will give you a capsule of the same vegetable color- 
ing used by butter makers. 


Quality—Not Price 


While TROCO costs far less than butter—actually no more 
than ordinary oleomargarine—it wins users on quality alone. 

You will rarely find butter so pure and sweet, so delicate in 
flavor. Every table where TROCO is served is complimented on 
its butter supply. 

Your first pat of TROCO will be a revelation—backed by the 
assurance that this quality will never vary. 

But—in these days of war-time prices economy should be 
considered. It is a duty even when not a real necessity. * 


Thus TROCO should be used in place of butter to help keep 
down living costs. The saving is made without sacrifice of appetite 
or food value—‘“‘Please pass the TROCO” means an actual gain 
in both quality and flavor. 


TROCO NUT BUTTER COMPANY 


- 30 East 42nd St., NEW YORK 


42 Fourth St., MILWAUKEE 


220 East Superior St.,. CHICAGO 
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WHICH ROAD 


Typifies the main highways in your 
community? This isa question that 
is fraught with the most serious 
consequences to your farmers, your 
manufacturers, your wage earners 
—you. 


It may mean that farm produce can or can 
not be shipped to market in bad weather. 
It may mean that railroad embargoes will 
or will not shut down factories which 
might use motor trucks to haul fuel and 
raw material from a distance. It may 
mean that wage earners will or will not 
be thrown out of employment. 


Freight congestion and railroad embargoes 
threaten the very life of any community which 
can not handle its short haul trafic by motor 
trucks. These absolutely require hard perma- 
nent roads, passable in all kinds of weather. 


The Concrete Road meets all requirements. 


Is your community building or getting ready 
lo extend its system of permanent highways ? 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

back in the transport lines because they’re 
laying round in hi Then the transport 
crowd take it out on the headquarters bunch 
for taking no risks, and at headquarters they 
think the lucky skates on the lines of com- 
munication have it pretty soft. Wouldn’t 
it cork you? s : 

That’s the way it goes clear back from 
the man in the front trench to the general 
in his chateau. But take it from me, old 
timer—you can get killed as quick five 
miles back of the front line as in it—and 
quicker. Honest, I’d liefer be in the front 
trenches any day, unless there’s an offen- 
sive on, than back on those damned roads 
where they’re bringing up supplies and all 
that. You never know when you're going 
to get it on the road and there’s nothing to 
shelter you at all. But up in the trenches 
you got plenty of cover and besides it’s so 
close they don’t bother you near so much 
except with small stuff. 

That reminds me of something I seen 
back on a road, J. C. Me and Sam was 
beating it for home by that time and we 
come across some artillery drivers taking 
up shells. Well, we hadn’t hardly passed 
them when Blewey!—a big old Jack John- 
son hit in the ditch and I made sure them 
artillery guys and their horses had gone to 
Flanders. But after the scenery had set- 
tled there they was with three horses down 
and one of the drivers laying on the ground. 
He jumps up and starts to walk about, 
holding his wrist. 

Is it broke, Alf, says one of his pals? 

__ And Alf gives a kick at a piece of dirt and 
says, No such bloody luck! 

No sir—you and the others in the draft 
want to remember that the guys farther 
back are taking the same chances you do 
and maybe afew more. There just ain’t no 
safe place, so you might as well stick to the 
job they give you without beefing, because 
like as not you’ll come through there better 
than somewheres else. I met up with a 
French soldier who’d been in all the big 
fights in two years and he figured he was 
o. k. now, but a bomb from an aéroplane 
got him the first night he went home on 
leave. 

Well, I got to leave off now, J. C., be- 
cause we are going out to the drill ground 
and practice the European model of fight- 
ing some more. Well, so long. 


Here I am back again, J. C., and I have 
not wrote to you how come I got me a 
Boche prisoner. This is how I done it. 

Me and Sam stayed four days with the 
Jocks and got along fine with them. Sam 
knowed Annie Laurie and he sings tenor, 
so we got up a duet, because I’m there with 
the base, believe me. And those Jocks just 
set there and never said a word when we’d 
finished, but the minute we strayed off 
into something else they wanted Annie 
Laurie again. Of course we didn’t sing 
right up in the front line, or it would of 
raised Cain maybe, but we sung back in 
the support trenches. 


Ribbing Up a Private Raid 


' Well, after they seen we was there on 
every bet the Jocks let us make a hand and 
they give me a Lewis gun to pump a while. 
Maybe I didn’t pepper a place where 
Heine’s head showed sometimes as he come 
He from the supports unless he stooped 
Ow. 

Say, I had the dirt flying off the top of 
that gap like a whole platoon was firing 
on it. And they let me fling a few bombs 
over with a trench-mortar too. 

But what I aimed to tell you about was 
the raid. It wasn’t a regular raid with 
trimmings, but a private one that me and 
Sam and Steen and the Jock from Akron, 
Ohio, pulled off for fun. 

Say, J. C., don’t you ever get the notion 
you won’t be scared the first time you go 
over or the first time you get shelled 
neither. When guys talk that way it is 
camelflage or just plain lying. Ten hun- 
dred men out of a thousand will turn as 
white as a lily the first time a big shell busts 
near them. I know, because a whole bunch 
of rifle grenades and these here Minnies 
and a few other meannesses come a-dropping 
round where we was. I guess I had eat 
something that didn’t sit quite right be- 
cause my stomach begun to feel awful queer 
and I got sort of homesick. 

Sam was scared too but he is a game guy 
at that, for he wiped the dirt off his face 
and his clothes and give a squint up at the 


sky and says, It sort of looks like rain, 


don’t it? 
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Yes sir; no man with sense thinks about 
being a hero when them shells go to busting 
all round. But if he has guts he will stick 
anyhow. And usually they keep. you so 
busy you don’t have time to think about it. 
I kept saying to myself, Stand still, you 
yellow dog, and stop them knees from shak- 
ing. It ain’t you here but a soldier with 
Uncle Sam’s uniform on. Hear me? 

But it sure was hard work arguing with 
that other guy inside of me because he 
seemed to have sense on his side and kept 
whispering, Beat it, boy! Beat it while the 
going’s good. 

But I didn’t beat it, J. C. No sir-ree; I 
picked up one of the Jocks who was hurt 
and carried him off and when a grenade hit 
in the trench not far from us I dropped 
down with him under me so he didn’t get a 
scratch. That was when I got the cut on 
the head what the captain asked me about. 

How did you get hurt on the head, he 
says. And I says, I bumped into a door, 
captain. 

Well, he give a grunt and says, Has the 
door been mended yet? 

Anyhow that sort of made me solid with 
the bunch, so when they ribbed up a little 
party for the next night me and Sam got 
bids to same. The idea was to sneak over 
into the Boche front line and maybe grab 
a few prisoners which our officers wanted. 
If we get back, says Corporal Steen, they’ll 
give us the Military Cross or ten days’ 
leave. What do you say? 

We are on, old settler. 
to us. 

Well, we was to go late at night. Fritz 
don’t bother to hold his front trenches 
except with sentries in the daytime, but he 
sure does fill them up of nights. 


That is music 


When Everyone Coughs 


We all got together at the right place to 
leave from, and we was shivering account 
of the wind. Another thing I noticed, J. C., 
was that every dog-goned one of us coughed 
alot. We had to put the soft pedal on that 
though so it would not give us away, but 
we couldn’t help gulping. One of the Jocks 
told me afterwards that the boys always 
cough a lot just before they go over. 

And scared? Say, J. C., my mouth was 
as dry as a bone, and I done took out that 
new front tooth the dentist put in before I 
left home for fear I might swaller it. Yet 
I wanted to go, and I went. And that’s the 
main thing, ain’t it? 

The corporal crawled out first, and then 
I come and next to me Sam come, and he 
was breathing so I thought they could hear 
him over in Russia, and after Sam was the 
Jock from Akron, Ohio. Steen had been 
out two or three times before to get the 
lay and knowed a way through the wire. 

It seemed to me we must of crawled 
about eleven miles, falling into holes every 
now and again, and once we had to lay 
quiet in a hole because a lot of Boche flares 
went up and everything was as bright as 
day. But at last we got through the wire 
and there was the German trenches. Every 
thing was as quiet as could be except for 
some guy snoring. At first I figured it was 
Sam breathing extra hard, but Steen 
shoved his mouth close to my ear and says 
as how a Boche sentry is asleep right under 


us. 

That sounded fine to me, J. C., because 
asleep was the way I want them, and I tells 
the corporal to lay back till I dropped on 
him and choked him good, me being the 
stoutest man in the bunch. 

Well, he done so and I slid down careful 
over the top into the Boche trench. And 
there was Heine sitting against the side of 
the trench with his mouth wide open and 
his rifle between his knees. 

Say, one of our English instructors told 
us one day during bayonet practice: Now, 
when a Boche comes at you, with his hands 
up, yelling Kamarad, don’t shoot! I have 
a wife and ten children back in Prussia— 
that’s the guy you want to get, because 
he’ll go back and have ten more. 

But somehow I couldn’t do it, J. C., sol 
grabs his rifle away and then gets him by 
the throat. 

Kamarad, he whispers, do not kill me! 

And about that time here come the cor- 
poral and Sam and the rest of the bunch 
down beside us. We will fetch him back, 
says Steen. Got your bombs handy? Then 
let’s go along here a piece. 

Well, they done left me there and I eased 
up ever so little on the Boche. And guess 
what the rascal went and done. They are 
awful treacherous, J. C. He tried to bite 
me, and then first thing I knowed he was 
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Why I Aum Paid $50,000 
A Year 


How a Poor Young Man Trained for a 
Big Job—and Got It in Three Years 


AS TOLD TO EMERY E. HILL 


HERE are only a few $50,000 
jobs— yet of all the men in the 
country it is difficult to find 
enough to fill the few big jobs avail- 
able. There are plenty of men for the 
$25-a-week positions—but the thou- 
sand-dollar-a-week openings ‘‘go beg- 
ging’’. How this young man trained 
himself for earnings of $50,000 a year 
is one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in the annals of even present day 
fortune making: This is the story 


told me, almost word for word, by, 


the young man who did it. 

“Three short years ago I was $5,000 
‘in the hole’—and earning $30 a week. 
I had a wife and two children to support, 
arid I used to worry. myself sick about 
the future. 

“Today—it seems like a dream—all 
my troubles are over. I. am worth 
$200,000—enough to keep me and my 
family in comfort for the rest of our 
lives. I own two automobiles. My chil- 
dren go to private schools. I have just 
purchased, for cash, a $25,000 home. 
I go hunting, fishing, motoring, travel- 
ing, whenever I care. to. 

‘Let me say in all sincerity that what 
I have done I believe anyone can do. I 
am only an average man—not ‘bril- 
liant’—have never gone to college—my 
education is limited. I know at least a 
hundred men who know more than I, 
who are better educated and better in- 
formed—and their earnings probably 
average less than $50 weekly while my 
income is over $1000 weekly. I mention 
this to show that earning capacity is not 
governed by the extent of a man’s educa- 
tion—to encourage those who have not 
had the advantage of a comprehensive 
education. 

“What, then, is the secret of my suc- 
cess? Let me tell you how it came about. 

“One day, about. three years ago, 
something happened that woke me up to 
what was wrong with me. It was neces- 
sary for me to make a decision on a mat- 
ter which was of little consequence. I 
knew in my heart what was the right 
thing to do, but something held me back. 
I said one thing, then another; I decided 
one way, then another. I couldn’t for 
the life of me make the decision I knew 
was right. 

“T lay awake most of that night think- 
ing about the matter—not because it 
was of any great importance in itself, but 
because I was beginning to discover what 
was wrong with me. Along towards dawn 
I resolved to make an experiment. I de- 
cided to cultivate my will power, believ- 
ing that if I did this I would not hesitate 
about making decisions—that when I 
had an idea I would have sufficient confi- 
dence in myself to ‘put it over’—that I 
would not be afraid of myself or of things 
or of others. I felt that if I could smash 
my ideas across I would soon make my 
presence felt. I knew that heretofore I 
had always begged for success—had al- 
ways stood, hat in hand, depending on 
others to give me the things I desired. 
In short, I was controlled by the will of 
others. Henceforth, I determined to 
have a strong will of my own—/o demand 
and command what I wanted. 

“With this new purpose in mind I ap- 
plied myself to finding out something 
more about will power and in my in- 
vestigation I encountered the works of 
Professor Frank Channing Haddock. To 


my amazement and delight I discov- 
ered that this eminent scientist, 
whose name ranks with James, Berg- 
son, and Royce, had completed the 
most thorough and constructive 
study of will power ever made. | 
was astonished to read his statement, 
‘The will is just as susceptible of de- 
velopment as the muscles of the 
body!’ My question was answered ! 
Eagerly I read further—how Dr. 
Haddock had devoted twenty years 
to this study—how he had so com- 
pletely mastered it that he was actu- 
ally able to set down the very exercises 
by which anyone could develop the will, 
making it a bigger, stronger force each 
day, simply through an easy, progressive 
course of training. 

“Tt is almost needless to say that I at 
once began to practise the exercises for- 
mulated by Dr. Haddock, and I need not 
recount the extraordinary results that I 
obtained almost from the first day. You 
already know the success that my devel- 
oped power of will has made for me. 

“People sometimes worry because 
they cannot remember or because they 
cannot concentrate. The truth is, will 
power will enable them to do doth. The 
man who can use his will can not only 
concentrate and remember but can make 
use of these two faculties. And I want to 
leave this one word with you—no knowl- 
edge, no plan, no idea, is worth a penny 
unless it is used—and it cannot be used 
unless someone’s power of will does it!”’ 

Prof. Haddock’s rules and exercises in 
will training have been placed in book 
form, and I have been authorized by the 
publishers to say that any reader who 
cares to examine his startling book on 
will power may do so without sending 
any money in advance. In other words, 
if after a week’s reading you do not feel 
that ‘“‘ Power of Will” is worth $3, the 
sum asked, return it and you will owe 
nothing. When you receive your copy 
for examination I suggest that you first 
read the articles on: The law of great 
thinking; How to develop analytical 
power; How to guard against errors in 
thought; How to drive from the mind 
unwholesome thoughts; How to develop 
fearlessness; How to use the mind in 
sickness; How to acquire a dominating 
personality. 

It is interesting to note that among 
the 225,000 owners who have read, used 
and praised “ Power of Will’ are such 
prominent men as Judge Ben B. Lindsey; 
Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting 
Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador, 
Lieut.-Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska: As- 
sistant Postmaster-General Britt: Gen- 
eral Manager Christeson, of Wells-Fargo 
Express Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis: Gov- 
ernor Arthur Capper of Kansas, and 


thousands of others. 

As a first step in will training, I would suggest 
immediate action in this matter before you. It is not 
even necessary to write a letter. Use the blank form 
below, if you prefer, addressing it to the Pelton Pub- 
lishing Company, 17-A Wilcox Block, Meriden, 
Conn., and the book will come by return mail. This 
one act may mean the turning point of your life as i 
has to so many others. 

PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
17-A Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
I will examine a copy of ‘‘ Power of Will” at your . 
risk. I agree to remit $3 or remail the book in 5 days. 
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without drug- 

taking. If you 

need anatural, gentle 

laxative, just eat, each 

day, a delicious bran 
mufhn made from 


Pillsbury’ 
ealth Bran 


The larger, cleaner, coarser flakes supply 
the right amount of roughage to accom- < 
plish the desired laxative effect. Then 
too—the Pillsbury recipe, printed on the 
Pillsbury package, produces a breakfast 
muffin that is really delicious! Don’t 
doubt it—try it—forget medicine—use 
PILLSBURY’S HEALTH BRAN and 
bid good-bye to constipation, 


Insist Upon Pillsbury’s 


Large Package 


15c 


(Except in Far West) 
If your grocer cannot supply you, send 


25c for a full-sized package (the 10c addi- 
tional is for wrapping and postage). 
Department “‘S” 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MOORE’S +995! 
In use in’more than 200,000 offices 
Our FREE Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS | 


is a practical book of 160 pages of information of great 
| value to every one interested in office, factory, store, 
bank or outdoor record keeping. 
| Illustrates and describes 40 different formsfor |} 
| short cuts in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. 


This Book Free when request is on your business let- 


terhead. Write now for your copy. 
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John C. Moore Corporation 


993 Stone Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A ten-acre orange grove in Florida sold 
recently for $10,000—five years ago the land 
brought $100 an acre. The present value 
of the property is based on earning capacity 
of grove. If you own or contemplate buy- 
ing land in Florida adapted to citrus, why 
not have it planted to oranges or grape- 
fruit? Ours are the largest exclusively 
citrus nurseries in the world. Write us for 

full information and Florida facts—free. 
BUCKEYE NURSERIES i 

1207 Citizens Bank Bldg., Tampa, Florida 
Send sketch foractualsearch 
and report. 1918 Edition 
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clawing at my arms and trying to get my 
rifle. And he started to yell like sixty too, 
but I got a holt on his throat with one 
hand and I let him have the other right 
between the eyes. That put him to by-by 
sure enough. 

Meanwhile the Jock from Akron, Ohio, 
and Sam and the corporal run along the 
trench, and in about a minute hell was pop- 
pin’. You-would of thought the whole 
German Army had bust loose. Bombs was 
exploding every whichways and flares 
started to go up and Fritz begun to let fly 
with rifles and machine guns at any old 
thing just to be doing something. 

Then pretty soon here come the Jock 
from Akron, Ohio, and Sam and the cor- 
poral, and the corporal says, Come on, boy. 
Stick it into him and let’s beat it. 

But I says, He’s got to come too. They 
want a prisoner and he can run as fast as 
what we can and faster. Get a-going, you! 

And he got a-going too, J.C. I give him 
a couple of jabs with the bayonet so he 
would step lively and we started back. 
How we done it I could no more tell from 
Adam, old pal, because there was so much 
shooting all round that you couldn’t hear 
a thing, but I remember we laid in shell 
heles twice to rest up and the firing had 
died down when we struck our own lines. 
Say, maybe we wasn’t feeling good! 

Me and Sam, says the corporal, dropped 
three bombs down into a dugout and then 
I throwed an extra one for Shorty, hesays. I 
bet that place just ain’t there no more. 

And did you notice how that bunch run 
when they seen us? says Sam, all swelled 
up like a poisoned pup. Say, Steve, us and 
the Jock bumped into about twelve of the 
Boches coming to find out what the row 
was and we turned loose with them bombs. 
Wow, you had ought to of seen them beat 
it! And the Jock chased them down and 
got two with the bayonet. Say, we’ll all 
get Military Medals for this, don’t you 
reckon? 

I dunno, says the corporal, but I am 
hoping we will get leave, and that is good 
enough for me. 

This prisoner I brung in belonged to the 
61st Division, J. C., and his regiment are 
fine fighters too, so maybe I didn’t pull a 
good one, hey, old timer? 

It seems like the officers wanted a few 
prisoners so as to identify the Germans 
what were up against them, and this guy 
had some orders they were glad to get. I 
guess I could of enlisted with the Cana- 
dians right there, J.C. Anyhow the colonel 
called me up and give me a drink of rum 
which when I had drunk it made me go 
out and bark like a dog, and he says to 
me: Send up a few more like you. And I 
says to him: There ain’t any. But wait a 
while, colonel, and you’ll see a real show, 
take it from me. 


Obey Orders and Save Trouble 


And now, J. C., here is some things 
which I learnt up at the Front which you 
and the other guys ought to learn too. 
Always do eggsactly what you aretold. If 
you don’t you will get into a jackpot sure. 
It don’t matter how nervy you are or how 
many kinds of a fightin’ son-of-a-gun you 
are neither. If you don’t obey orders eggs- 
actly you will only gum the game. 

When the Canadians and Australians 
first come over they was too blamed nervy 
and would go charging ahead of where they 
was told to stop. Well, what happened to 
them? I will tell you what happened to 
them. A whole lot was killed off by run- 
ning into their own barrage, and barrages 
is hard enough to dodge anyhow. So you 
do what you’re told over here and never 
try to pull off any grand-stand stunts, be- 
cause they are worse than useless and only 
bring down trouble on the others by start- 
ing something when it ain’t the right time 

or it. 

I been saluting better and keeping cleaner 
since I got back too. Our boys give an 
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a click and their salute has got a snap like 
an uppercut. Maybe it don’t count for 
much, but every little thing counts in the 
total, J. C., and if you do one thing good 
you’re liable to do the others the same 
way. 

Tltey keep shaved clean too, and their 
buttons and rifles is polished so you can 
see your face in them. But maybe when 
we’ve been in the war a while we will be 
just as particular as they are. 

Another thing, never try to pull a S. I: 
W.! AS..I. W. is a self-inflicted wound, 
J. C., and some guys try it so’s to be taken 
out. But when they’re caught doing same 
it is curtains. So you lay off that stuff. 


The Homesick Southerner 


And never go walking round near the 
front lines in bunches. One guy can move 
round on top of ground and maybe get 
away with it because he is out of reach of 
a machine gun or a sniper and they don’t 
want to waste a shell on him. But at that 
he’s a rummy because he might just as 
well be down walking in a trench, even if 
it is harder going and takes longer to get 
there. And if three or four do it, why, 
Fritz says There’s another working party, 
and turns loose with a whizz-bang, and 
then all your kin folks got to think up 
something nice to write to your family. 

An awful risky place to be is a cross 
roads that can be reached by the big guns, 
J. C. The Boche sure does like to toss one 
over on a cross road, and he knows them 
all like his own backyard because he’s been 
there and has maps to show where they are. 
One day I seen a couple of officers leave 
a car near a cross road while they went 
forward into the trenches, and along come 
a big shell. Me and the driver looked 
everywheres afterwards but all we could 
find of that car was a hole. And if the 
driver hadn’t of come over to where I was 
to borrow a match he’d have been blowed 
up too. So you get a move on when you 
reach a cross road and leg it for somewheres 
else unless you want a through ticket to a 
different climate. 

Another thing, never pick up or monkey 
with a dud. A dud’s as tricky as a Mex- 
ican, J. C. 

Gee, but the boys sure do get homesick. 
I never seen anything like the way they 
get homesick, J. C. Maybe when they are 
home they never go there until every other 
place is closed up, but to hear them tell it 
you would think every one of them had a 
little rose-covered cottage where he loved 
to stay of nights. 

I run into some engineers up at the Brit- 
ish Front and they are working the narrow- 
gauge railroads back of the lines because 
they know how to do that better than any- 
body else does. And one big guy stops me 
and asks whether I ever been in North 
Car’lina. And I says No, I been a bad man 
in my day but I never been in North Car’- 
lina. 

Well, he says, it is the finest country in 
the whole world.”’ 

Homesick? I says to him, and then I 
wished I hadn’t of said it, J. C., because he 
choked up and was like to ery. And after 
that he got mad and wanted to know 
whether I thought I was fresh and was I 
looking for trouble? 

It’s a good thing I don’t get homesick, 
J. C., but I got too much to do. And be- 
sides at Christmas we will have just as 
good a time as you will, for we will have 
Christmas trees and every guy will get a 
present, and there will be fine feeds and a 
drink or two maybe, and the bands will 
play and we will have fireworks. Maybe 
we won’t have no egg nog though. Say, do 
you reckon Minnie would make me an 
egg nog if I was home now, old pal? 

Well, how are you making the grade 
anyhow? And is old 100 still pulling the 
freight and 32 the passenger? I guess you 
will: be shooting duck about now maybe. 
I won’t get to shoot no ducks this year, 


awful lazy salute, and that’s a fact. They’ J. C 


act like they’re ashamed to be caught at it. 
You had ought to see the British salute! 
Zowie, they bring those heels together with 


i What the Sam Hill is the matter with our 
mail, anyhow? It sure makes me mad when 
I think about it. Here we been five weeks 
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without a letter from home! What do you 
know about that! 

I been up to the post office every day to 
raise a howl, but it don’t do no good. They 
say it ain’t their fault and that they give it 
to us as quick as it gets here. I reckon you 
get mail from us quicker than what we do 
from you, because the’guy in the post 
office tells me they separate all the letters 
and things into separate sacks for each 
state and the sacks is shipped straight 
through and distributed right away from 
New York. 

But ours sure does come awful slow from 
America. Five weeks is too long, and that’s 
all there is to it. Now and again they beat 
that time and sometimes get it here in 
seventeen days, but most always it takes 
more than a month for a letter from 
America to reach a guy in one of the camps. 
And two or three that were wrote to me 
from Paris by some boys who’d just come 
over didn’t reach me until three days after 
they got here themselves, and Paris is only 
about seven hours away by the train, J. C. 
There is something rotten somewheres. 

You be careful when you come over, J.C. 
Fix it with three or four live ones who will 
maybe knit you thick socks and things like 
that, because warm socks and sweaters and 
underwear come in mighty handy when 
they cut down on your fuel, old pal, and 
they sure do cut it, too. They will be handier 
still when you go into the trenches. I 
wonder is Minnie writing to any of the 
guys over here besides me? Ha, ha! 

Say, you wouldn’t know this army now, 
the way they have improved. This work 
has sure made men out of the boys, I’m 
telling you, and they can do the Euro- 
pean model of fighting better’n what the 
Europeans can do it theirselves. Do you 
remember that little squirt named William- 
son we picked up on the way from the 
Border. About the size of a half-portion 
and went round with his mouth open? 
Well, he is some hombre now, believe me. 


Regards to All 


But I won’t tell you how we been work- 
ing at the European model of fighting, for I 
reckon you-all over there are doing the 
same thing nearly, because I was talking 
to some boys who’d just came over and 
they tells me that a lot of this stuff is old 
stuff to them, so maybe you are doing 
about what we been up to. 

A funny thing happened yesterday. Here 
is what happened. The captain was in- 
structing us in attack and he showed the 
bombers where they had ought to be in the 
procession and just eggsactly what they 
had to do. And one of them pipes up, 
But ain’t that dangerous, captain? 

The captain never says a word for half 
a minute but just looks at that guy. Then 
he says: It is. But in a war somebody is 
bound to get hurt, young man. 

And that is something a lot of the folks 
back home had ought to remember, J. C. 
For from what I hear, a lot of our people 
seem to figure on winning this war without 
a scratch or hurting anybody but the 
Kaiser. 

Well, I must cut this out. How is Uncle 
Ben and old Mrs. Grady? Give them my 
regards. How is Charlie White too? Give 
him my regards. Say, has Bert Wilkins 
married Bessie Stier yet? Gee, it’s about 
time. Give them my regards. Well, I 
must cut this out. 


Say, J. C., when me and Sam was telling. 


good-by to the Jocks, this Corporal Steen 
who is Shorty’s brother says: Well, so long, 
you big stiffs. I got the address of a swell 
joint to eat at in Berlin and we'll eat 
Christmas dinner in that place together next 


year; hey, old timers? It’ll be on me, too. — 


And J says, No, it won’t be on you. We 
will eat there o. k., but it will not be on 
you. 

Why won’t it be on me? 

Because, I says, it’ll be on the Kaiser. 


| 


PN te a 


i | 


P.S. Our company goes into the trenches — 


for training next week, J. C. Maybe I 


won’t deliver the goods, hey, old timer? — 


Wait and I’ll tell you all about it. 
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NE hundred and thirty-seven railroads, 
throughout the country, must° be kept 
supplied with Pullman cars and Pullman 
service. ‘The needs of these railroads vary greatly 
at different times: some of them use many cars in 
winter and few in summer, or vice versa; and _per- 
haps two or three times a year each railroad has a 
demand for many more cars than it ordinarily runs. 


And herein lies perhaps the greatest utility of the 
Pullman Company to the railroads and the people. It 
is a national economy. If each railroad attempted 
by its own efforts to meet the maximum demand 
that might be made upon it at any time, it would 
have to invest heavily in cars which might stand 
idle eleven months in the year. 


It would be compelled in busy seasons to scour the 
labor market for employees willing to fill in for a 
few days at a time. With such crews discipline 
would go by the board, confusion would reign, and 
not only the comfort but the safety of passengers 
would be seriously affected. The situation would 
not merely be bad; it would be intolerable. 


To every call that is made upon it, the Pullman 
Company responds promptly and efhciently. It is 
able at any hour of the day to locate on the map 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
Chicago 


Se ahe Pullan 
Company Handles 
ene Peak Load, — 


any one of its 
seventy-four hun- 


dred cars, scattered IS 
over the face of this continent. It re- iN. 
cords the movements of these cars carefully N 


in daily reports, notes the least evidence of con- 
gestion here, or the threat of shortage there; it is 

on the alert to supply maximum service with the 
minimum of needless hauling. 


It must know all the currents of travel; it must be 
prepared in advance for every excursion, convention 
or national fair. The problem of mobilizing 500 
extra cars at given points on specified dates, in an- 
ticipation of a big convention, is a bit of chess-play 
worthy of the keenest strategist. 


To the man or woman who travels, the tangible com- 
forts and convenience of Pullman travel are con- 
stantly in evidence. But Pullman service goes 
much deeper; it meets a national prob- 
lem, and gives to our passenger traflic 
facilities a stability combined 
with mobility, without which 

both the railroads and the 
public would face 
almost insoluble 
problems. 
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Long Distance Hauls—and Dependable Deliveries 


ROY Trailers—in Motor Truck Trains—are meeting the freight car shortage emergency 

—giving uninterrupted service, certain delivery—and setting hauling costs far below 
any cost possible by using motor trucks alone. And without Troy Trailers the “‘motor truck 
train’’ is not possible. 


Troy Trailers utilize the power of the motor truck to haul twice its rated capacity— 
frequently more than twice. And the cost of moving a double load by using a Troy Trailer 
with any motor truck does not exceed 25%-more than the cost of moving the single load 
on the truck alone. 


Here is an actual money saving of 75% on the cost of moving the second load—and the 
additional saving of reducing the number of drivers—lower cost for equipment—and 100% 
saving in time by hauling the two loads on one trip. There is the added advantage of drop- 
ping the Trailer for discharging its load at one point while the truck is unloading at another 
point. Troy Trailers in construction and design are the equal of the finest trucks made. 


The Troy Wagon Works Co., Troy, Ohio 


Riker-Hegeman, who maintain a weekly service Oldest and largest makers of Trailers, making possible 
between Philadelphia, New York and Boston, say: highest grade construction at lowest cost. 
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In California—hauling ore from mines in Santa Clara County to Livermore, 
over 32 miles of ordinary roads (drawn from photograph). 
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OF THE FORCE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“T’m going to get him!’’ Chambers said 
in an odd flat voice behind his teeth. 
Every word carried, as though the scene 
had been a stage. 

“You'll stay where you are!’’ shouted 
Logan from the power house. “Can’t you 
see he’ll be dead in a minute?” 

Just then with a last convulsive effort 
Henry moved—rolled over on his side. 
And his voice, already faint as of one far 
distant on a long journey, came homing 
back to his friend: 

“Dick! Dick! Are you going to leave 
me here?” 

Nothing could have held the sailor then. 

“Jack!” he called, and the yearning of 
his ery reached up to the Gates through 
which his mate was already passing. 
“Jack! Oh, wait! I’m comirg, boy!” 

Thrusting his revolver into its holster he 
dashed into the open, with never a thought 
for his own life. He reached Henry’s side. 
The windows remained blind and dumb. 
He turned and faced them squarely, hands 
high above his head to make his purpose 
clear. Then the windows spoke! 

Chambers staggered—pulled himself. to- 
gether, reached for his gun with jaws tight 
set and with eyes seeking the enemy. He 
must get one, before he went—just one. A 
sheet of blood flowed over his face like a 
veil. The revolver slipped and slid from 
his grasp. Slowly, slowly he crumpled 
down by his dead comrade’s side. 

“Chambers!”’ called Logan. 
they killed you, man?” 

A faint movement stirred the gray heap 
by Henry’s side. 

“They. have not!’’ came back the an- 
swer, stiff and defiant, out of the wrecked 
and bleeding head. 

“‘Can you crawl?’’’ 

eyes? 

There were eleven buckshot wounds in 
him—three through the lungs, three in the 
head, one through an eye, and the rest in 
the side and abdomen. His uniform was 
soaked and dripping red. His face was un- 
recognizable. And yet the lad struggled 
upright, held himself there tottering for a 
moment while with a hand he dammed the 
blood from his one remaining eye and then, 
having got his bearings, walked off down 
the hill to the doctor’s office. 

Meantime Mullen, too, had hauled him- 
self erect, and with the dark stream spread- 
ing down his thigh had limped to cover. No 
fire from the window pursued the pair. 
Perhaps those behind the curtains would 
waste no more on men as good as dead. 


“Have 


Sergeant Logan’s Warning 


Sergeant Logan watched them go—saw 
them reach the doctor’s house and enter. 
Then he made for the telephone. His first 
call went to the Punxsutawney Hospital, 
for an ambulance; his second to barracks, 
to First Sergeant Lumb. 

“Chambers, Henry and Mullen are shot, 
Twenty or more men, heavily armed, are 
intrenched in the house with Walsach. 
We're needing help.”’ 

“Coming!” answered the first sergeant. 

Five minutes later Logan was struck 
with a new thought. The impact con- 
founded him: “Ass! What if they take the 
east fork! It will cost more lives yet. And 
now it’s too late to get them!”’ 

At Anita the road from Punxsutawney 
splits into two branches, one of which, the 
upper branch, enters Florence through its 
worst section. To come in by that route 
would be to expose the detachment to at- 
tack and would, furthermore, necessitate 
running the gantlet of fire from the infested 
house, to reach the point where Logan and 
his men were now planted. 

On the other hand, if the detail came in 
by the second fork it would avoid all this 
useless danger, striking into the main 
street of the town below the doctor’s office, 
where Logan’s men could join it. All the 
theater of trouble would then be up the 
hill ahead. 

_ got to get word to them,” groaned 


gan. 

He thought of the population of Anita, 
at the junction of the roads. Hopeless! 
Fancy one of the people in those shacks 
carrying an honest message to officers of 
police! Then he remembered the tavern of 
the place—and its keeper, a Pole. 

If any of them could be decent about it 
he is the man,” thought Logan, “for he 
has some property to anchor him.” 


So Sergeant Logan called up the Palace 
Hotel at Anita and asked that a reliable 
person be stationed at once at the forks of 
the Punxsutawney road to deliver to a 
squad of state police, about to pass, Ser- 
geant Logan’s request that they take the 
lower fork into Florence. 

Then Logan hurried down to the doctor’s 
office to look after the wounded. Mullen, 
cool and quiet though in great pain, lay as 
the doctor had placed him after applying 
first aid. Chambers, even as he entered 
the house, had walked up to a large oval 
mirror that hung in the hall, and, tearing 
open his blouse, had begun at once to ex- 
amine his own wounds. Those in his body 
were flowing internally and had scarcely 
stained his uniform, though his shattered 
head was streaming blood. 

“Oh, come and lie down!” implored a 
woman of the family, her compassion aglow 
at the grisly spectacle. 

“Tell me where I am shot,’ persisted 
Chambers, ‘‘and get me a gun. Please try 
to get me a gun!” 

For it was fixed in his mind to patch him- 
self up and rush back to the fight. 

Then the doctor came and led him to a 
couch. 

“You have about half an hour to live,” 
said the doctor. ‘‘There is nothing that I 
can do.” 

When Logan saw the men, “ We’ll wait 
for no ambulance!”’ said he. 


Sergeant Lumb’s Fine Record 


Then he got two cots, and commandeered 
the trolley car that had just arrived. That 
trolley car, with the cots in its aisle, by order 
made no stops between Florence and the 
Punxsutawney Hospital. 

Logan on returning to the power plant 
detached Koch to assist him in watching 
the garrisoned house until the arrival of the 
reénforcements, while MclIlvain guarded 
the prisoners. 

The reénforcements were not slow in 
coming up. When Logan’s last call reached 
barracks many of the troop were scattered 
over the countryside on game-protection 
service or on regular patrol. Others were 
gone here and there on divers duties. But 
the trumpets sang out an alarm and in a 
very few minutes fourteen troopers in uni- 
form, led by Sergeants Lumb and Marsh, 
were mounted and off, dashing down the 
road to Florence. Four more troopers over- 
took them on the way, and they rode as 
though the horses, too, knew all that de- 
pended on their speed. 

At Anita, near the Palace Hotel, in the 
split of the road a dubious-looking Pole 
stood waving his arms. - 

“Take the lower fork!” he screamed. 
“Mr. Logan, he say, ‘Take the lower 
fork!’”’ 

Lumb eyed the man with strong distrust. 

“Look out you speak the truth,” he 
snapped. “Ishall hold youtothis. If you 
dare to trick us you'll be sorry till your 
dying day!” 

But the expression on the Pole’s face sup- 
ported his words. 

“We'll risk it,’’ said Lumb. 

Just twenty minutes from the moment 
that it cleared the barracks gates, seven 
miles away, the detachment galloped into 
the main street of Florence. 

They tied their lathered and panting 
horses well down the hill out of the range 
of fire, leaving a guard to protect them. 
Meantime the first sergeant assumed com- 
mand. 

Now if there had been any doubt as to 
the fitness of First Sergeant Lumb to as- 
sume command a glance at his army record 
would have settled it. Twelve years in the 
regular army it shows, in cavalry, infantry 
and coast artillery. Discharged sergeant- 
major; of course “‘character excellent.” 
Service as post instructor. Service in the 
Philippines, in Chinaandat home. Twenty- 
seven battles and engagements. A string of 
official comments, such as “excellent man 
in the field.’”’ And then medals of sorts, 
heaven knows how many! 

So First Sergeant Lumb having duly as- 
sumed command was hearing the status of 
the case from Logan. 

“Well,” Lumb declared as the brief out- 
line concluded, ‘‘there’s only one thing to 
do—do something hard and do it quick. 
You fellows, get round here and cover the 
plant. Put three men in the power house— 
two at the little windows near the floor, 
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Other Dishes are 
Forgotten 


When These Grain Bubbles Come 


There are plenty of delightful grain foods. But a dish of 
Puffed Wheat obliterates the rest. 

These airy grains, puffed to eight times normal size, look the super- 

é lative dish. And every taste con- 


firms it. A boy only wonders 


how long they will last. 


100 Million 
Explosions 


i And Puffed Grains are what 
moe Ke sg tld ne they seem—three of the greatest 
foods in existence. The Wheat 
and Rice are whole grains. And within each grain our process creates 
a hundred million steam explosions. 
So every food cell is blasted. Digestion can instantly act. Every 
atom of the whole grain feeds. 


All this is done by Prof. Ander- 
son’s process—by shooting the 
grains from guns. One result. is 
a fairy-like food, almost as flimsy 
as snowflakes. Another is a 
nut-like flavor, due to the fearful 
heat. 

But the great result is easy, 
complete digestion of every ele- 
ment we need. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat si Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


Flimsy, Flavory Morsels 
to Mix with Fruit 


No one today needs urging 
to use Puffed Wheat and Rice. 
But few folks get all their possi- 
ble delights. : 

Don’t merely serve like 
other cereals. Mix them with 
your fruits. Float them in your 
bowls of milk, use them in your 
soups. 


Afterschool Confections 


Use in candy making and as 
garnish for ice cream. Salt or 
douse with melted butter for 
after-school confections. Few 
children get enough whole-grain 


Keep them supplied in ——— ss 


food. — 
Wafers in Soup 


these ways. } 
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Oldest and largest Manufacturers of Face Powder in théUerld 
OF PARIS, FRANCE 


35 WEST 34:hST.,NEW YORK 


se nother fa nay a product eee 4. 
x Ashes of. ‘Roses yer 


Ke 
Registered US. Pat. Hf fr: 


y “The ere Vorite oF women of social dis~ + 
F tinction the world over~Tn the Naturelle’tone a 
it stands unequalled for men after shaving~ t 

Gntains no harmful ingredients : 
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ATENT That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search 

BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 

Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED NEW IDEAS Write for 


List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability, 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


PLAYS 


YOUR DUTY TO INVENT NOW 


Material, labor and time-saving devices. Write Mason, 
eta oag Se get Oo Patent Lawyers. Estb. 1861. Wash- 
ington, D.C., New York, or Chicago. Booklet Free. 


Your Own Cards, 


) )Print: Pras label, book, paper. 
§ Ss. Larger $20. 


= Cz ) Rotary $70. Save Beet ee big 
Ng ee profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory 

mm for pialog presses, TYPE, paper, cards. 
THE PRESS CO., D-17, Meriden, Conn. 


ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions’’ and 
**How to Get Your Patent and Your Money."’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C, 


Vaudeville Sketch- 
es, Monologs, Dia- 
logs, Recitations, 


Entertainments, 
Pantomimes, 
Tableaux, Drills, 


Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods. Large 
. T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 20, Chicago 


Catalog Free. 


“Do Your Bit” 
By Planting a Garden 


This must be another big garden year. Youmust Jf 
H help feed millions of people. If you have onlya ff 
few feet of ground raise vegetables and fruits. 


SlaresEYLED 
Seed and Plant Annual 


tells how to make a garden, what to plant, and how fj 
to plant it. Lists everything for garden, orchard, 
= lawn or greenhouse. Send for a copy. 


Slaces€HVLLD 


Box 102, Painesville, Chio 


for porches, floors and wolle 
DRIES HARD OVERNIGHT, 


You don’t have to put your home in great 
disorder, or inconvenience the whole family 
just to paint one floor. In twelve hours it is 
hard and dry and the painty odor has en- 
tirely gone. If you don’t know who sells it 
in your town, write us. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


Solid Mahogany Furniture 


Is always in style. It adds an atmosphere 
of refinement and culture to the real home. 
This most beautifully grained wood has 


_ in 
individual 


Carton lasting qualities that have stood the test of 
(5y ¢ centuries. The first cost is higher perhaps, 
but in the long run it pays best. The warm 

for toilet tone of this wonderful wood grows richer 
and bath year by year and makes it the more prized 


Works‘ Wonders 


by you and yours. It harmonizes with al- 
most any color scheme and adds greatly to 


the rich appearance of anyhome. When __ 
buying furniture ask to see some rif, 
genuine solid Honduras Ma- 

hogany. 


Easily and thoroughly 
removes Obstinate dirt, stains, 
grease and grime. 


leaves a eee 
thorough refreshing cleanln 


Sold by dealers everywhere 
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facing the place, and the third in the ven- 
tilating window up aloft. Put a couple of 
men in that house on the other side. Put 
a man behind that box car on the siding. 
Three more posts; that’ll cover it.’’ 

As the stations were planted, fire from 
the house opened with ferocity. The gar- 
rison was using rifles now, and the practice 
was excellent. It was as much as a man’s 
life was worth to show himself before those 
windows. 

The curtains had been rolled up. Day- 
light was fading. Dusk was near. The 
riflemen kept well back in the room, man 
and gun out of sight. No flashes were 
visible at the windows as they fired, but the 
dim chamber filled with pulses of red glow 
as the weapons cracked, and the bullets 
sang here and there wherever a trooper 
stirred. 

“Tt will be dark in a few minutes. This 
is a desperate situation. I’ll have to cut 
cross-lots,’’ said Lumb to himself. 

He sent for the keeper of the company 
store. ‘‘Who is in that place?” he asked. 

The other, a fine old Scot, seemed to 
read the soldier’s thought. ‘‘ Nobody,” he 
answered, “‘but them that were better done 

fs) ” 


“How much dynamite would it take?” 

“About twenty sticks.” 

“Will you get it for me?” 

“With the verra best will in the world 
will I.’’ And he strode away on the wel- 
come errand. 

The first sergeant worked out his idea. 
He would do this thing himself, of course. 
He could ask no one under him to take a 
risk so great. 

“T’ll throw the box in at the door oppo- 
site the power house,” he thought. “I can 
be there in about ten seconds, and with a 
two-minute fuse I can make it. They’ll get 
me on the way back, most likely—but I’ve 
a good chance to do my work first anyway.”’ 

So he called Sergeant Marsh, his special 
friend and comrade, and told his plans. 
“The storekeeper’ll be back with the dyna- 
mite in a minute,” he finished. ‘‘Good-by 
and good luck to you, Bill, if I don’t see you 
again.’ 

But the big sergeant was thinking. 
“That’s all right,’”’ he objected; ‘‘sounds 
mighty fine—but—how if there should be 
any women and children up there. Are you 


sure?” 
Lumb stared back at him. ‘No,’ he 
of course I’m not sure. How 


said slowly, “‘ 
could I be?” 

“J’ve just heard that the building be- 
longs to a woman,” pursued Marsh, “‘and 
that she lives in it. She gets out Sunday 
afternoons and gives it up to this crowd, 
they say. But who knows for a fact that 
she’s not there now?” 

The first sergeant’s plan was already 
dead. It would not do. 

“Then we’ll have to charge the place,” 
he muttered. “God! It’s an awful order 


19? 


“T’ll lead the charge,’ said Marsh simply. 


The Charge on the House 


They called for volunteers. Nearly 
every man within hearing stepped out. 
They selected five. 

“The rest,” said the first sergeant, “will 
protect the rush by directing a fire on the 
windows.” 

At that moment a new figure drew into 
the scene. Lean and tall, stooping slightly, 
his shovel hat pulled over his eyes and his 
black robe swinging on the heels of his long 
stride, a priest was hurrying down the hill. 
He came from the hostile quarter of the 
town. As he reached the railroad track he 
suddenly changed both direction and pace, 
turning toward the garrisoned house and 
moving at ease with deliberate tread until 
he stood beneath the windows. Thence he 
called up to the inmates. They answered 
him readily, and a friendly talk ensued. 

Then the priest with all calmness pro- 
ceeded straight to First Sergeant Lumb. 

“You seem to be having some trouble 
here,’’ he remarked lightly and suavely, as 
if he had been treating of the weather. 

““Yes,’”’ answered the first sergeant with 
civility, much relieved. ‘‘And you can be 
of great help to us too. I notice you speak 
with those people. Please go and tell them 
that if they will surrender now they will 
not be hurt.” 

The priest smiled—a dry grimace. 

“T would suggest that you go over and 
tell them yourself,” said he. 

“Father,” urged the sergeant, “‘you know 
that whenever one of my men shows his 
head it means a bullet from those windows. 
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The people up there are your own parish- 
ioners, are they not? . Yes. Well, 
I should think a man of your cloth would 
be glad to prevent the shedding of blood.” 

‘The priest smiled once more, and the 
glint in his narrowed eyes was a glint of fire 
and ice. 

“T have already advised you,” said he 
in his heavy Austrian accent. “It is quite 
simple. If you have something to say to 
my people you will please go tell them 
yourself.” 

And very deliberately he paced away, 
lean and black, teetering rhythmically in 
his long robe, as lean, black vultures rhyth- 
mically teeter through the gutters of a 
tropic town. 

Again he passed under the windows of 
the garrison. Again he stopped, and called 
up words of encouragement undisguised. 
Then he strolled on and away, his lips still 
wreathed in his mincing smile. 

First Sergeant Lumb turned to his detail 
sharply: “‘Ready, men!” 

A whistle blew. The charge. began, 
Marsh leading. As the little squad rushed 
for the door that was the only opening in 
the lower part of the fighting facade a 
raking fire burst out from the windows 
above. But its accuracy was disturbed by 
the covering fusillade of the remaining 
troopers, and the six men, crossing the open 
space, reached the door unscathed. 

Marsh put his great shoulder to it, the 
bolt gave, the panels crashed. Then like 
an arrow Private Zehringer drove past his 
leader and dashed in. 


Zehringer’s Brave End 


The hall was small and dark—a mere 
cubicle to contain a boxed staircase black 
as night within and so narrow that two per- 
sons could not go up abreast. 

Zehringer made a jump for those stairs, 
Marsh close on his heels and the rest crowd- 
ing after. Two steps at a time Zehringer 
mounted, till his eyes topped the level of 
the second-story floor. Then to the eyes 
of the others all space suddenly filled with 
uproar and flashing flames, while something 
heavy, lunging down, knocked their legs 
from under them so that they landed to- 
gether in a heap at the bottom of the stairs. 

Something large and loose and sagging, 
sliding with them, stayed in a heap after 
they had scrambled up. For a moment 
sulphurous smoke blinded them. As it 
cleared they saw Zehringer’s body trailing 
over the lower step. Half his skull was shot 
away. 

To have tried it again would have been 
suicidal folly.. The thing was too simple for 
the gunmen above—to cover the little stair 
opening with their many rifles, and at the 
sight of a head to let all loose. The out- 
come must be always the same. 

Crowded in the entrance hall the five 
troopers emptied their revolvers at the 
ceiling—without effect. The bullets could 
not penetrate the boards. Nothing re- 
mained for them now but to return to the 
power-house shelter. 


“Here! We must take Zehringer,” said 


‘a trooper, stooping to lift the body. 


“No,” commanded Sergeant Marsh 
sternly. ‘‘Enough men -have been killed 
to-day. If there were a breath left in him 


it would be another thing. Leave him, and — 


get away!” 


It was full night now, and the heat of the | 


day had exploded in storm. Rain was de- 


scending in sheets. The men were all wet — 


to the skin, blinded by driving masses of 
water, thrashed by the hounding wind. 
Those that now gathered in the office of the 


) 


power house stared at one another with com- — 


prehending eyes. Their hearts, each and 


all, were heavy and hot within them— — 


heavy for their dead, hot with desire to 


avenge them, in torment to strike. 
nerves ground on edge. 


Their | 


Inaction was agony. But what should 


they do? What? 
Suddenly out of the pelting black, over 
the song of the storm, rang a shriek, a 


—- 


howl—and the sound of heavy churning up © 


the grade. 
midnight ocean a big motor car stuck her 
glossy nose, dripping, out of the dark. The 
man at the wheel, streaming water from 
every crease of his oilskins, threw out his 
clutch, threw on his brake and strode over 
to the spot where the troopers stood. They 
knew him for a merchant of Punkut aa 
“Heard you were in trouble,” he said 
heartily. ‘‘ Thought I’drun over and see if 
you wanted me.” . 
(Continued on Page 73) 


Like a seal rearing out from the — 
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Specialized Service On 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Every user of any kind of mechanical rubber goods will recognize 
many old, trustworthy friends among the brands on this page. 


And from now on, every user will recognize a// of these brands as 
friends to be trusted, and will find, conveniently at hand, a full supply 
of the mechanical rubber goods they identify. 


For all of these goods are now being stamped with the seal of the United States 
Rubber Company—a quality-mark known to everyone—in addition to the original 
brand of its Subsidiary Companies, which will continue to make the goods. 
And all the marketing activities of these Companies have been centered in a 
single great organization, the United States Rubber Company Mechanical Goods 
Division, with branches in principal cities, and with distributors everywhere. 
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Mechanical Rubber Co., Cleveland 
Mechanical Rubber Co., Chicago 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 


Sawyer Belting Co. 
India Rubber Co. 


—all units of the United States Rubber Company Mechanical Goods Division, . 
which stand united “for the better service of the public.” 


Mechanical Goods Division 


United States Rubber Company 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

“Want you! By Jove, I think we do!” 
exclaimed the first sergeant. ‘‘Will you 
take one of my troopers back to barracks 
and bring out our carbines?” 

“Watch me! All aboard!” 

The big car turned and whizzed away 
into the smother. When it came roaring 
back joy rode with it. Thirty carbines it 
bore, much ammunition, and, as the thought 
of the Punxsutawney man, a great can of 
hot coffee, and sandwiches many and thick. 

“My home people hurried up to dothat!”’ 
he beamed as he handed out the unexpected 
provender. 

His name was Des Freas. Later he be- 
eame burgess of his town. And he was a 
man! 

The first sergeant could now arm his 
command with weapons suited to the work. 
He drew his circle of guards more com- 
pactly and he stationed men on the roofs. 
All night long they kept up their fire on the 
house. All night long with unflagging fury 
the house replied. The rain came down ina 
deluge. No such storm has been seen in 
that region since. The troopers dripped as 
if the sea flowed over them, and crashes of 
thunder, with the staggering glare of light- 
ning, added confusion to the scene. 

Throughout it all First Sergeant Lumb 
steadily continued making the round of the 
posts, “‘because,”’ as he said, “a man might 
be shot between any two minutes, and lie 
there weltering in the mud and the rain, 
with no one the wiser.”’ 

Once, back in the field, he found a post 
empty—a post where he had placed a 
mounted man. And so with fear in his 
heart for what hand or foot might touch he 
began combing the dark. 

“Ts that you, Top?” called a voice from 
a little farther on. 

“What the deuce did you leave your place 
for, confound you!’’ The sergeant snarled 
like a surly bear, because of exceeding 
gladness. 

“Why, they were kicking up mud be- 
tween my horse’s legs with their bullets. 
Shall I go back?” 

“Oh, stay where you are,”’ growled the 
sergeant; “‘and keep awake!” 

Up on the roof just opposite the citadel 
Privates Thomas Casey and Charles T. 
Smith were conducting a campaign all 
their own. Private Casey would maneu- 
ver his helmet on the end of a stick from 
behind the shelter of a chimney. Then when 
the big, long lightning flashes camesome one 
of the garrison in the house would jump up 
to fire at that helmet; upon which, by the 
same wild light, Private Smith would snipe 
at the marksman. Then the two troopers, 
changing roles, would start again. 

_At each white flare faces showed at the 
windows—not always the same faces cer- 
tainly; the troop’s gun practice was better 
than that. But no one could swear to 
features seen by such mad, fitful gleams. 
So the pair on the roof toiled on in faith 
and hope rather than in certainty. 


Captain Robinson Arrives 


Under the lee of a box car standing on a 
siding some thirty feet from the spot where 
Trooper Henry fell, Private Kohut spent 
the night as guard of that exit from the 
scene. Whatever may have happened un- 
perceived by him during the thick of the 
tempest, Private Kohut actually detected 
no one passing his way until the first faint 
gray of dawn. Then his straining ears 
caught a sound of cautious moving, and 
presently he could discern two figures steal- 
ing down. When they were almost upon 
him he suddenly stepped across their path. 
Private Kohut was six feet two inches tall, 
and built for service. : 

The two snatched at their gun pockets, 
but their gestures were just a thought less 
quick than that of the big trooper. Seizing 
each by the scruff of the neck he knocked 
their heads together with a force that dazed 
them. So he held them, limp and feebly 
swearing, until the first sergeant sent to 

ather them in, and to substitute handcuffs 
or the weight of deadly weapons confis- 
cated. 

Now at the time when all this turmoil 
began the officer in command of D Troop, 
Captain Robinson, was absent from bar- 
Tacks and at a distance. As soon as its 
Serious nature appeared a report went off 
to him by telephone, and he started for 
Florence at once, At five o’clock in the 
morning he arrived. 

The scene as he found it was little altered. 
Henry s body lay in the power house. The 
Tain had stopped. The fire from the citadel 
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had died down, but the last man who had 
shown himself before the windows had 
drawn a volley of lead. Many spectators 
had come over from Punxsutawney, most 
of them armed and ready to do their part 
if required. But the first sergeant was 
troubled by their presence and had forbid- 
den the further running of trolley cars into 
or through the town for fear of injury to 
civilians. As for Florence itself, the mass 
of its population was living up to its repute, 
evincing a will to attack at any moment. 

The captain heard the first sergeant’s 
report in silence, standing under the lee of 
the power house with a cluster of troopers 
beside him. Ors 

“In my opinion the place should now be 
dynamited,’’ Lumb concluded; ‘‘and [have 
the dynamite ready too.” 

““Where?”’ asked the captain. 

The first sergeant, by way of answer, 
turned and reached under the power-house 
porch. 

“Here,” said he, the package in hand. 
“Twenty sticks.” 

“Lumb, I’ll plant this dynamite myself. 
But—we can’t blow the place up with 
Zehringer’s body in it.’ 

“Certainly not, sir!”’ 

“Will you take a chance, and try to get 
itmoute 4 

The first sergeant turned to his friend, 
big Sergeant Marsh, question in his eyes. 
Every essay into the open that had thus far 
been made had drawn the window’s deadly 
fire. It was a desperate risk to run. 

Marsh assented silently, with the nod 
that his friends know well. ‘‘I’ll see you 
through,” it said. 

More or better no man could desire. 


Twenty Sticks of Dynamite 


“Order the men well back,’ said the 
captain. ‘‘Clear a big ring. One stick of 
dynamite will bring down a couple of tons 
of coal in a mine. We don’t know what 
twenty will do here. Have half a dozen 
troopers cover the windows. When you’re 
ready we’ll make the dash together.” 

While the brief debate was on, the clus- 
tered troopers had listened with eager ears. 
But at the end one among them, Private 
Lewis Lardin, could bear no more. 

“Top!” he cried, breaking forward, the 
old army nickname for all first sergeants 
coming unheeded from his lips—‘‘ Oh, Top! 
Let me take your place. The troop needs 
you more than me!” 

Tears were running down the boy’s face 
as he pleaded with all his honest might. 
His hand clutched his sergeant’s sleeve, 
shaking with the intensity of his prayer. 
But Lumb, for the reason that his own 
throat was choked with emotion roused by 
this unexpected touch, rapped out a gruff 
reproof: 

“Get back to your place, will you! And 
stay there.” 

“Ready?” asked the captain sharply. 

“Ready,’’ answered the friends. 

“Come on!” 

The three stepped out—dashed for the 
citadel. 

Thespectators literally dared not breathe 
as the flying figures crossed the open. Then 
once again they saw big Sergeant Marsh put 
his shoulder to the door and drive it in, for 
the garrison had barred it anew since that 
last fatal entry. 

Marsh disappeared from sight, “Lumb 
with him, into the hall. Poor Zehringer’s 
body now lay farther down than they had 
left it, doubled and cramped into the little 
square of the vestibule, and stiff in the 
rigor of death. At first it seemed that they 
never could twist it and work it round and 
through the door. ‘It was unyielding as 
marble and impossibly. bent. And with 
every instant they expected volleys of lead 
to sweep down those stairs. 

At last with a tremendous pull, Lumb 
taking the body by the legs, Marsh by the 
elbows, they wrenched it free into the door- 
way, and, so carrying it, ran for the power 
house with all the speed they could make. 

As they dashed out of the door with their 
burden Captain Robinson, who had been 
waiting outside, dynamite charge in hand, 
walked into the vestibule they had just 
quitted, placed his charge, ignited its fuse, 
and coolly paused in the doorway to light 
his cigarette with the remaining flame of 
the match. Then he, too, made for cover. 

With a thick roar the charge exploded.: 
The building trembled and partly fell. 

Now in a rush the whole detail swept 
down upon the place, invading every sec- 
tion of it at once. Some of the men dashed 
into the shop that occupied half of the 
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A. E. Nettleton Co., the largest manufacturers in 
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quality for over forty years. 
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“| Tried to Steal Her 
But She Laughed” 


She could afford to laugh. Only four 
months each year this girl busied herself 
and yet she earned $2000. Naturally 
“the best proposals we could make,” as 
the Manager of a large business house 
wrote, could not tempt her from her 
chosen work. She met the best people: 
made scores of friends and went to col- 
lege eight months each year. 


This girl could have had a good position 
with the big business house whose man- 
ager tried to “‘steal” her. But it couldn’t 
tempt her. Nor would it tempt you if 
you were in her place. And you can be. 
For we will do for you exactly as we did— 
and are doing—for this girl. Do you 
want us to do it? Write to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
239 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


lower story, facing on the farther street. A 
depot of miners’ supplies it proved to be, 
filled with barrels and cans of oil, kegs of 
powder and various explosives. But not a 
human being was there. 

Other troopers ransacked what remained 
of the housekeeping rooms on this lower 
floor. Here again was no creature, but 
here was an indication of the means by 
which many had escaped during the latter 
part of the siege: As has been said, the 
house stood on a stone foundation some 
three feet high. Beneath the floor was no 
cellar but only an air space, provided by 
this base. Out from the air space on the 
side toward the railroad track and the 
power house passed an arched drain, run- 
ning transversely under the raised railroad 
bed, to open into a culvert at a point be- 
yond the spot where Henry fell. On the 
kitchen floor lay an old short-handled ax 
that had obviously been used to rip up the 
flooring boards and so to give access to the 
underlying air space and its drain. 

While the discovery of the tunnel was 
being made Sergeant Marsh, followed by 
other troopers, had driven a bee line for the 
fatal stairs. This time no sheet of flame 
received them at the top, and though they 
ransacked the rooms of the second story 
they could find but one man there. Half 
kneeling still, he crouched by the window 
just as he had been crouching to fire when 
death overtook him in the guise of a bullet 
through his head. But here and in the 
other chambers were many rifles and shot- 
guns, and an amount of ammunition that 
would have sufficed for many men to with- 
stand a siege of days. 

The house had no attic, but between the 
peak of the roof and the rough-board ceil- 
ing of the second story ran a triangular air 
space. In the ceiling of the hallway, giving 
access to this air space, yawned a raw hole 
of about the size of a man’s body, whose 
fresh edges showed that it had but newly 
been hacked through the boards. 

With a spring one young trooper caught 
the edges of the hole in his hands and was 
about to haul himself up to look in when a 


| heavy jerk on his belt brought him back 


with a thud. 

“Young man, that’s what that hole was 
made for—for you to stick your head in,” 
said Sergeant Marsh, giving the lad a shake 
as he cast him loose. ‘‘ But we’ll see what’s 
in that attic, all thesame. Casey, come on. 
Take along the ax.” 

Sergeant Marsh and Private Casey, 
swarming up outside by window frame and 
cornice, were busy on the roof chopping 
through the shingles when a warning shout 
and a burst of flame sent them sliding to 
earth. As they landed, an inert weight 
struck earth beside them. It was the body 
of the gunman found crouching in the 
window, thrown down by the troopers to 


| save it from the fire. 


Tabone Identified 


The house was now untenable for another 
moment. The men, pouring out, gathered 


| at a safe distance to watch what was to 


come. The dynamite explosion had in some 
way started a blaze. The blaze flew, sweep- 


| ing all beforeit. As it reached the depot of 


miners’ stores the whole place went roaring. 
The roof crashed in, pitching down into the 
depths of the pile. As it went, the bodies 


| of two men, whether dead or alive no one 


could say, fell out of its sundered air space 
and dropped before it into the furnace be- 
neath. 

With the rush and roar of the flames and 
with the heavy detonations of the high ex- 
plosives in the shop came a rapid and fitful 
rattle of slighter discharges as store after 
store of small-arms ammunition, concealed 
here and there about the house, responded 
to heat and fire. Thousands of rounds in 
this way betrayed themselves, and when, 
as presently befell, the wholestructure sank 
to the ground, a mass of burning embers, 
the heat striking down into the nether air 


a space exploded several hundred rounds 


more. 
First Sergeant Lumb, as the body of the 


| dead gunman was tossed from the window, 


had ordered it recovered and brought to a 
place of safety. Now that there was time, 
the troopers stopped to look at it. 

“That’s not Walsach!” said Sergeant 
Logan without enthusiasm. 

“But I'll tell you who it is though. It’s 
Jim Tabone!” exclaimed another. 

“Jim Tabone it surely is!” a third and a 
fourth acquiesced. 

Jim Tabone was an Italian agitator who 
had several times been seized by D Troop’s 
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hand for carrying concealed deadly weap- 
ons and for threats to kill. The courts had 
fined him soundly for his misdemeanors, 
and in consequence he bore a lively grudge 
against the force. 

Tabone himself, as a soldier in the Italian 
Army, had fought in Abyssinia against 
King Menelek, winning there a sharp- 
shooter’s medal, of which he was very 
proud. In season and out of season he had 
aired his hatred of the State Police to all his 
world. Here in this house on this wild 
night he had without doubt been flaunting 
his determination to fight them to a bloody 
end. Where could there be a finer field? 
What more could his mad heart desire? 
Here was good intrenchment, here were 
weapons and ammunition beyond his ut- 
most need. Here was the enemy deployed 
before him and sure to stick. 

“T know Jim Tabone,’ soliloquized 
Sergeant Marsh as he stood looking down 
on the dead man’s face. ‘“‘I know what 
was in that mind of his, all night long. He 
said to himself: ‘This is my big chance. 
This is my getting-off place. I’ll go in 
state!’ And he was as happy as a king.” 


Then the detail jumped to the work of 
searching the settlement—searching every 
house in which participants might be 
lodged. All through the upper section, 
where the vicious element clustered, they 
gathered sheaves of men. Under beds, in 
closets, in coal holes and wells and attics 
they found them and dragged them forth— 
gnashing, hating, shaken with doubts and 
fears. And every man of them carried 
hidden arms. 


Names Never Forgotten 


Meantime First Sergeant Lumb with a 
squad of five troopers was riding back to 
Anita at the fork of the roads—to the 
Palace Hotel, to the dubious Pole, to his 
neighbors who were not dubious at all. 
With an enveloping swirl they seized the 
place, plucked from it those ripe for the 
plucking, and whisked them away to jail. 

Every one of these arrests, whether made 
at Florence or at the fork of the road, was 
followed by conviction on such charges as 
the evidence justified, at the next term of 
court. But the public at large awaited no 
verdict of court in determining its own at- 
titude toward the affair. E 

The event at Florence by one stroke 
acquainted the public with the mettle and 
character of the new force and made every 
honest man its respectful friend. For the 
force itself it performed another service: It 
awakened it to a graver and wider view of 
its own possibilities, of its future work, and 
of the extreme sacrifice that at any mo- 
ment might be asked of it. And it knitted 


the brotherhood together by bonds stronger 


than death. 

First Sergeant Lumb, having served with 
honor through all intermediary steps, is 
now deputy superintendent of the force, 
with rank of captain. Heis also a member 
of the bar of the state. 

Private Homer A. Chambers— Dick 
Chambers as half the state calls him—with 
sears all over his body, with an eye shot 
away, and still carrying mementos within 
him in the form of balls of lead, now serves 
as Sergeant Chambers of Troop A. Count- 
less times since his extraordinary recovery 
after the Florence fight has he performed 
valiant service “for the major.’’ Countless 
times has he earned the gratitude of all 
good men. Toward those who so barba- 
rously shot him not an atom of malice re- 
mains in his simple heart. 

The names of Henry and Zehringer will 
never be forgotten in the squadron. The 
older officers who were their friends and 
comrades, still teach their story in lowered 
voices to succeeding relays of recruits, who 
learn and ponder the tale until it is as if 
the two were elder brothers barely lost to 
sight. 

Henry, a quiet, reserved and most cour- 
ageous man, had been a general favorite 
with the troop. Zehringer, who was of 
French extraction, had behind him a fine 
record of service in the Fourth United 
States Cavalry and the Sixtieth Coast Ar- 
tillery. He had served against the Indians 


and in Cuba, in Alaska and in the Philip- 


pines. He had won medals for life-saving, 
medals for sharpshooting, he was a past 
master of horsemanship—but his comrades 
loved him above all as one who was never 
so happy as when helping a friend. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of arti- 


cles by Miss Mayo. The second will appear in an 


early issue. i. 
s 
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A Photograph of Christine Miller, proving by actual comparison that the New 
Edison does faithfully reflect her voice. 
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TRAD etree 


A kaithful Reflection of 
Christine Miller 


The clearest pool of water mirrors the image 
above it no more faithfully than this marvel- 
ous instrument reflects the voices of its artists. 
So complete and perfect is the Re-Creation 
that no human ear can detect a shade of dif- 
ference between the artist’s performance 
and that of | 


The NEW EDISON 


‘‘The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 


Over two million people have attended our famous 
tone tests in which living artists were pitted against 
the instrument. And in not one instance has the 
New Edison failed to meet this searching test: 
definitely—convincingly—conclusively. 

A postcard brings our interesting literature, in- 
cluding the musical magazine ‘‘Along Broadway.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Orange, N. J. 
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50, QOO0,000 tons of coal 


A message to householders from the . 
United States Fuel Administrator 


HIS country is short of coal—//ty 
million tons short. 


We must have coal to keep our 

houses warm. 
We must have coal to keep the railroads 
running, carrying raw materials to the 
factories, food to the mil- 


The average home burns up nearly a 
ton more coal every year than it needs. If 
every engineer, janitor, and householder 
will save every possible pound of coal, we 
can make up the 50,000,000 tons without 


hardship to anyone. 
; Save a 


lions of workers, 
supplies to the army 
camps. 

We must have coal to 
feed power to the thou- 
sands of factories which 
are working night and 
day turning out arms, 
ammunition, clothing for 
the fighting forces. 

We must have coal to 
send thousands of ships 
across the sea to feedand 
support the Allies, and 
our own men in France. 


To do all of this will 


take 100,000,000 tons more coal this 


year than we ever burned in peace times. 


The mines have done their best 


war. 


Hints on Coal Saving 


] Keep your roomsat 68° (Best heat for health). 


Do not cool off house by opening windows; 
check fire. Don’t heat ‘‘all outdoors.”’ 


3 Cover furnace and pipes with asbestos or 

other insulation. Also weather strip your 
windows or stuff cracks with cotton. 
4 Clean soot and ashes from heating surfaces. 


5 Remove ashes from furnace daily. 


6 Do not control fire with doors; use your 
dampers. 


7 ‘Test your ashes by sifting; if you find much 
good coal, there is something wrong with 
the furnace or with the way you are running 
it. Call in a furnace expert. 


Write to the maker of your furnace for definite 
directions for running it economically. 


shovelful a day 


If every householder 
will use one kitchen 
shovelful less each day, 
the total saving for the 
nation will be 15,000,000 
tons per year. 

If every householder 
will use one furnace 
shovelful less each day, 
25,000,000 tons more 


will be saved. 
Begin today 


Coal saving is one of 
your most urgent duties 


in these war-times. [7 7s vital to every 
other war work. 
The time to begin saving is today. The 


The mines have speeded up production 
and have succeeded in making up: half of 
the shortage. 

But we are still 50,000,000 tons behind 
our urgent needs. 

The only way to make up this huge short- 
age is to save 7¢ out of our regular supply. 


most coal is being used vow, the railroads 
are most congested vow, the factories most 
in need of fuel zow. 

Every ton of coal saved today will 
help more than it ever can again to win 
the war. 

HARRY A. GARFIELD, 


United States Fuel Administrator. 


Keep your rooms at 68° 
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THE FIREFLY OF FRANCE 


(Continued from Page 20) 


this line had made it his headquarters in 
New York?” 

“T did not,” I replied stiffly. ‘“‘But I can 
believe the worst of it. Now here’s what 
befell me there’’; and with brief concise- 
ness I recounted my adventure, beginning 
with the summons from the restaurant to 
the telephone. 

It was strange how, as I talked, each 
detail fell into its place, how each little 
circumstance, formerly so mystifying, grew 
clear. The alarm of the maitre d’hétel over 
my sudden departure, his relief when I en- 
tered the booth, his corresponding horror 
when, emerging, I took the elevator for 
my room, puzzled me no longer. The de- 
serted halls, the flight of the little German 
intruder, the determined lack of interest of 
the hotel management were merely links in 
the chain. 

I told a straight, unvarnished story, with 
one exception. When I came to the point 
I couldn’t bring in Miss Esmé Faleconer’s 
name, I found. Isaid noncommittally that 
a lady had occupied the room where the 
thief took refuge; and I left it to be in- 
ferred that I had never seen her before or 
since. 

The lieutenant heard my tale out with 
impassivity. “Is that all, Mr. Bayne?” 
he asked shortly as I paused. 

“Yes,” I lied doggedly. ‘‘And if you 
want more I call you insatiable. I’ve told 
you enough to satisfy any man’s appetite 
for the abnormal, haven’t I?” 

“Your defense, then,’’ he summed it up, 
“is that under the protection of a German 
management a German agent entered your 
room, opened your trunk, concealed these 
papers in it and repacked it. You believe 
that, eh?” 

It sounded wild enough, I acknowledged 
gloomily as I sat staring at the carpet with 
my elbows on my knees. “‘You’ve been a 
pretty fool, a pretty fool, a pretty fool!” 
the refrain sang itself unceasingly on my 
ears. I was disgusted with the episode, 
more disgusted yet with my own réle. Why 
was I lying, why making myself, by my 
present silence as well as by my former 
density, the flagrant confederate of a clever 
spy? 

4 shrugged my shoulders. ‘‘Oh, what’s 
the use?”’ I muttered. ‘No, of course I 
don’t believe it, and you won’t either 
if you are sane! It is too ridiculous. I 
might as well suggest that if the thief 
hadn’t been gone when they arrived the 
manager and the detective would have 
shanghaied me, or the house doctor drugged 
me with a hypodermic till the fellow could 
get away! Let’s end all this! I’m ready 
to go ashore if you want to take me. In 
your place I know I should laugh at such a 
story; and I think that on general prin- 
pple I should order the man who told it 
shot!” 

“Not necessarily, Mr. Bayne,’’ was the 
cool response of the Englishman. ‘‘The 
trouble with you neutrals is that you laugh 
too much at German spies. We warn you 
sometimes, and then you grin and say that 
it’s hysteria. But by and by you’ll change 
your minds, as we did, and know the Ger- 
man secret service for what it is—the most 
competent thing, the most widely spread, 
and pretty much the most dangerous, that 
the world has to fight to-day!” 

“You don’t mean,” I inquired blankly, 
“that you believe me?” 

It looks odd enough asI set it down. Or- 
dinarily I expect my word to be accepted— 
but then, as a general thing I don’t suddenly 
discover that I have been chaperoning a 
set of German code dispatches across the 
seas! 

_.“I mean,” he corrected with truly Brit- 
ish phlegm, “that I can’t say positively 
your story is untrue. Here’s the case: 
Someone, probably Franz von Blenheim, 
wants to send these papers home by way of 
Italy and Switzerland. Your hotel mana- 
ger tells him you are going to sail for 
Naples; you are an American on your way 
to help the Allies; it’s ten to one that no- 
body will suspect you and that your beg- 
gage will go through untouched. What 
does he do? He has the papers slipped into 
your wallet. Then he sends a cable to some 
friend in Naples about a sick aunt, or 
candles, or soap. And the friend translates 
the cable by a private code and reads that 
you are coming and that he is to shadow 
you, and learn where you are stopping, and 
oot your trunk the first night you spend 
ashore!” 


“T don’t grasp,” I commented dazedly, 
“why they should weave such circles. Why 
not let one of their own agents bring over 
the papers?” 

The lieutenant smiled—a faint, cold, 
wintry smile. 

“Spies,” he informed me, “always think 
they are watched; and generally they’re 
not wrong in thinking so. If they can send 
their documents by an innocent person 
they had better! For my part I call it a 
very clever scheme!”’ 

“IT believe I am dreaming,” I muttered. 
“Somebody ought to pinch me. You found 
those infernal things nestling among my 
coats and hose and trousers—and you don’t 
think I put them there?’’ 

**T didn’t say that,’’ he denied as unre- 
sponsively as a brazen Vishnu. “I simply 
say that I wouldn’t care to order you shot, 
as things stand now. But you’ll remember 
that I have only your word that all this 
happened, or that you are really an Amer- 
ican, or even that this passport is yours and 
that your name is—ah— Devereux Bayne. 
We'll have to know quite a bit more before 
we call this thing settled. How are you 
going to satisfy His Majesty the King?” 

I plucked up spirit. ‘‘ Well,” I suggested, 
“how will this suit you? I’ll go down to 
my stateroom and stop there until we land 
in Italy; and if you like, just to be on the 
safe side with such a desperado as I am, 
you can put a guard outside my door. But 
first you’ll send a sheaf of Marconigrams 
for me in both directions. You’re welcome 
to read them, of course, before they go. 
Then when we get to Naples my friend, 
Mr. Herriott, will meet the steamer—he 
is second secretary at the United States 
Embassy, and his identification will be suffi- 
cient, I suppose. Anyhow, if it isn’t I dare 
say the Ambassador will say a word for me. 
I ah known him for years, though not so 
well.”’ 

“That would be quite sufficient as to 
identification.’”’ He stressed the last word 
significantly, and I thanked heaven for 
Dunny and for the forces which I knew 
that rather important old personage could 
set at work. 

“Also,” I continued coolly, ‘there will 
be various cablegrams from United States 
officials awaiting us, which will convince 
you, I hope, that I am not likely to be a 
spy. There will be a statement from the 
friend who dined with me at the St. Ives. 
There will be the declaration of the police- 
man who saw the German climb down the 
fire escape and bolt into the room beneath. 

““And hang the expense!’’ I added in- 
wardly, computing cable rates, but assum- 
ing a lordly indifference to them which only 
a multimillionaire could really feel. 

The Englishman and the captain con- 
sulted a moment. Then the former spoke: 
“That will be satisfactory, sir, to Captain 
Cecchi and to me. Write out your cables, 
if you please. They shall be sent. And I 
say, Mr. Bayne—I hope you drive that 
ambulance! I’m not stationed here to be a 
partisan, but you’ve stood up to us like a 
man!” 

An hour later as I finished my solitary 
dinner the electric lights flickered and died, 
and the engines began their throb. Under 
cover of the darkness we were slipping out 
of Gibraltar. I leaned my arms on the 
table and scanned the remains of my feast 
by the light of my one sad candle, not 
thinking of what I saw, or of the various 
calls for help I had been dispatching, or of 
the sailor grimly mounting guard outside 
my door. I was remembering a girl—a girl 
with ruddy hair and a wild rose flush and 
great, gray, starry eyes—a girl whom, by all 
the rules of the game, I should have handed 
over to those who represented the countries 
she was duping—and whom, when I came 
face to face with the issue, I had found I had 
to shield. ae 


fee Turin-Paris express—the most di- 
rect, the Italians callit— was too popular 
by half to suit the tastes of morose beings 
who wished for solitude. With great trouble 
and pains IJ had ferreted out a single vacant 
compartment; but as four o’clock sounded 
and the whistle blew for departure a belated 
traveler joined me—worse still, an ac- 
quaintance who could not be quite ignored. 
The unwelcome intruder was Mr. John 
van Blarcom, my late fellow voyager. 
“Why, hello!” he greeted me cheerfully. 
“Going through to France? Glad to see 
you—but you’re about the last man that 
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WOMEN’S CUPID 
An exceedingly stylish Top Notch 
rubber which fits snugly over the 
fashionable shoes now in vogue. 
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Style and Long Service 


You will never wear any more heavy, clumsy- 
looking rubbers that quickly crack and split at the 
heel once you have worn the stylish, long-lasting 


Top Notch kind. 


Top Notch rubbers are so light and graceful looking 
that you would scarcely know that you had rubbers 
on. They fit so closely that it is a genuine pleasure 
to wear them. They make the feet look small. 


Every vital point of wear is reinforced. The pat- 
ented Clincher Cushion heels last as long as the soles 
and add greatly to the life of the rubbers. 


TOP NOTCH 


BEACON a FALLS 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


The rubbers, arctics and boots of the Top Notch 
line are made in all sizes, for men; women and 
children. They are genuine Top Notch _prod- 
ucts in every sense—the best-looking, longest- 
lasting and yet the most economical rubber footwear 
you can buy. 


In almost every city and town there is a Top Notch 
dealer who has the interests of his customers at heart. 
He pays a little more for Top Notch Rubber Foot- 
wear because he knows that it is worth more in looks, 
fit and service. If you do 
not know the name of the 
Top Notch dealer in your 
town, write us and we will 
advise you. Let your next 
pair of rubbers be Top 
Notch rubbers. 

Attractive Tep Notch Booklet 


on request. 


Beacon Falls Rubber 


hoe Co. 
Dept. C, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


New York, 106 Duane St. 
Boston, 241 Congress St. 
Chicago, 208-10-12 So. Jefferson St. 
Minneapolis, 311-15 1st Ave., North 
Kansas City, 926-8 Broadway 

San Francisco, 530-2 Howard St. 
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fit and lasting style of 

The Florsheim Shoe 
will convince you that good 
shoes cost less in the end. 
Figure economy in the num- 
| ber of days’ wear and the 
‘|| satisfaction you get—not 
| by the price per pair. 


| HE long wear, the better 


Eight to Ten dollars, reason- 
ably priced, value considered. 


'|) There’s a Florsheim dealer in 
every city showing the season's 
styles. His name and booklet 
on request. 


The Florsheim 
Shoe Company 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


The 
Moreland— 


One of y 
many styles 
Look for 


name in 
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Buyers 
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Sellers 


Locomotives, Cars, Equip- 
ment, Machinery, Tanks,Com- 
pressors, Boilers, Pipe, Etc, 


** RAILS 


Zelnicker’s Bulletin 
For the Man Behind the Dollar 


Zelnicker’s Bulletin is the market place for iron 
and steel products, railroad, contractor’s, mill and 
factory equipment. Keeps you posted on what's 
available in new and used materials of every kind. 
Shows where to buy and where to sell to the best ad- 
vantage. Saves time of ‘‘shopping’’. Whether you're 
a buyer or a seller, get this 68-page Bulletin which 
shows its 150,000 readers what’s available. You can't 
afford to miss it. Send for latest issue now. It is 
FREE. Address Dept. 12, Walter A. Zelnicker 
Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SSS 
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"Hoosier Roses” FREE 

wv An exquisite Rose Book, printed in natural colors FREE. 
Explains rose and flower success and how to get ‘‘Baby 


Doll,’’ sensational crimson and gold Rose Bush free. Write for book. 
HOOSIER ROSE CO., Box 112, New Castle, Ind. 
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Patent your Invention—I'll help market it. Send 
* for 4 Free Guide Books with list of Patent Buyers, 
hundreds of Ideas Wanted, etc. Advice Free. Richard 
B. Owen, Patent Lawyer, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., or 2276T Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


You're the Man! 


We want your spare 
time; will you sell it? 
If you want a spare-time oppor- 


tunity, our proposition offers youa 
chance to make a dollar an hour. 


All about you are interested 


readers of The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. 

Let us tell you how hundreds of 
men and women earn $20.00 a 
week looking after our new and re- 
newalorders,andhowyoucan, too. 


If you want money, we want 
you. Write today to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
238 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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I was looking for. I got the idea, somehow, 
you were planning tostopawhilein Rome!” 

I returned his nod with a curtness I was 
at no pains to dissemble. Then I reproached 
myself, for it was undeniable that on the 
‘Ré d’Italia he had more than once stood 
my friend. He had offered me a timely 
warning, which I had flouted; he had 
obligingly confirmed my statement in my 
grueling third degree. Yet in spite of this— 
or because of it—I didn’t like him; nor did 
I like his patronizing, complacent manner, 
which seemed fairly to shriek at me “I 
told you so!” 

“‘Changed my plans,’”’ I acknowledged 
with a lack of cordiality that failed to ruffle 
him. He had hung up his overcoat and 
installed himself, facing me, and was now 
making preparations toward lighting a fat 
cigar. 
“Well,’”? he commented with a chuckle 
of raillery after this operation, “the last 
time I saw you, you were in a pretty tight 
corner, eh? You can’t say it was my fault, 
either; I’d have put you wise if you’d 
listened. But you weren’t taking any— 
you knew better than I did—and you 
strafed me, as the Dutchies say, to the 
Kaiser’s taste!” 

“Good advice seldom gets much thanks, 
I believe,” was my grumpy comment; 
which he chose unexpectedly to accept as 
an apology, and with a large, fine, generous 
gesture to blow away. 

“That’s all right,’’ he declared. ‘I’m 
not holding it against you. We've all got 
to learn. Next time you won’t be so easy 
caught, I guess. It makes a man do some 
thinking when he gets a dose like you did; 
and those chaps at Gibraltar certainly gave 
you a rough deal!”’ 

“On the contrary,” I differed shortly— 
I wasn’t hunting sympathy—“ considering 
all the circumstances I think they were 
extremely fair.”’ 

“Not to shoot you on sight? Well, 
maybe!” He was grinning. “But I guess 
you weren’t hunting for a chance to spend 
two days cooped up in a cabin that meas- 
ured six feet by five!” 

“Tt had advantages. One of them was 
solitude,’ I responded dryly. ‘‘And it was 
less unpleasant than being relegated to a 
six-by-three grave. See here, I don’t enjoy 
this subject! Suppose we drop it. The fact 
is I’ve never understood why you came to 
my rescue on that occasion; you didn’t owe 
me any civility, you know, and you had 
to—well, we’ll say, draw on your imagina- 
tion when you claimed you saw what I 
threw overboard that night!’’ 

“Sure, I lied like a trooper,”’ he admitted 
placidly. ‘‘Glad to do it. You didn’t 
break any bones when you strafed me, and 
anyhow, I felt sorry for you—it always goes 
against me to see a fellow being played!’’ 

Thanks to my determined coolness the 
conversation lapsed. I buried myself ina 
Paris paper but found I could not read. 
Simmering with wrath I lived again the 
ill-starred voyage his words recalled to me, 
breathed the close, smothering air of the 
cabin that had held me prisoner, tasted the 
knowledge that I was watched like any 
thief. An armed sailor had stood outside 
my door by day and by night; and a dozen 
times I had longed to fling open that frail 
partition, seize the man by the collar and 
hurl him far away. 

Glancing out at the landscape I saw that 
Turin lay back of us and that our track was 
winding through dark chestnut forests 
toward the heights. Confound Van Blar- 
com’s reminiscences and the thoughts they 
had set stirring! In ambush behind my 
paper I gloomily relived the past. 

Our ship, following sealed instructions, 
had changed her course at Gibraltar, con- 
veying us to Genoa instead of Naples, by 
way of the Spanish coast. From my port- 
hole I had gazed glumly on blue skies and 
bright-blue waters, purple hills and white- 
walled cities and fishing boats with patched, 
gaudy sails and dark-complexioned crews. 
Then Genoa rose from the sea, in tier after 
tier of pink and green and orange houses 
and shimmering groves of olive trees; and I 
was summoned to the salon, to face the 
captain of the port, the chief of police of the 
city and their bedizened suites. 

Surrounded by plumes and swords and 
gold lace I maintained my innocence, and 
heard Jack Herriott, on his opportune ar- 
rival, pour forth in weird but fluent Italian 
an account of me that must havesurrounded 
me in the eyes of all present with a golden 
halo, and that firmly established me in 
their minds as the probable next President 
of the United States. Thanks to these ex- 
aggerations and to various confirmatory 
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cablegrams—Dunny had plainly set the 
wires humming on receiving my S O S—I 
found myself a free man, at price of put- 
ting my signature to a statement of it all. 
I shook the hand of the ever-noncommittal 
Captain Cecchi, and left the ship. And an 
hour later good old Jack was gazing at me 
in wrath unconcealed as I informed him 
that I was in a mood for neither gadding 
nor social intercourse, and had made up 
my mind to proceed immediately to duty at 
the Front. 

““You’ve been seasick, that’s what ails 
you,” he diagnosed my condition. ‘‘Oh, I 
don’t expect you to admit it—no man ever 
did that—but you wait and see how you 
feel when we’ve had a few meals at the 
Grand Hotel in Rome!’’ 

This culinary bait leaving me cold he 
lost his temper, expressed a hope that the 
Germans would blow my ambulance to 
smithereens, and assured me that the next 
time I brought papers for the Huns across 
the ocean I might extricate myself without 
his assistance from what might ensue. How- 
ever, though he has a bark Jack possesses 
no bite worth mentioning. He even saw 
me off when I left by the north-bound 
train. 

Leaning moodily forward I looked again 
from the window and wished I might hurry 
the creaking, grinding revolution of the 
wheels. We were climbing higher and 
higher among the mountains. The chest- 
nuts, growing scantier, were replaced by 
dark firs and pines. Streams came winding 
down like icy, crystal threads; the little 
rivers we crossed looked blue and glacial; 
pink roses and mountain flowers showed 
themselves as we approached the peaks. .A 
polite official, entering, examined our pa- 
pers; and with snow surrounding us and 
cold clear air blowing in at the window, we 
left Bardonnechia, the last of the frontier 
towns. 

Iwasspeeding toward France—but where 
was the girl of the Ré d’Italia? To what 
dubious rendezvous, what haunt of spies, 
had she hurried, once ashore? The thought 
of her stung my vanity almost beyond en- 
durance. She had pleaded with me that 
night, swayed against me trustingly, ap- 
pealed to me as toa chivalrous gentleman— 
and having competently pulled the wool 
over my eyes had laughed at me in her 
sleeve! 

I had held myself a canny fellow, not an 
easy prey to adventurers; a fairly decent 
one, too, who didn’t lie to a king’s officers or 
help treasonable plots. Yet had I not done 
just those things by my silence on the 
steamer? And for what reason? Upon my 
soul I didn’t know, unless because she had 
gray eyes! 

“Hang it all!” I exclaimed, flinging my 
unlucky paper into a corner, and becoming 
aware too late that Van Blareom was ob- 
serving me with a grin. 

“T’ve got the black butterflies, as the 
French say,’’ I explained savagely. ‘‘This 
mountain travel is maddening—one might 
as well be a snail!”’ 

.“Sure, a slow train’s tiresome,” agreed 
Van Blarcom. “Specially if you’re not 
feeling overpleased with life anyway,” he 
added with a knowing smile. 

An angry answer rose to my lips, but the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel opportunely enveloped 
us, and in the dark half-hour transit that 
followed I regained my self-control. It was 
not worth while, I decided, to quarrel with 
the fellow, to break his head or to give him 
the chance of breaking mine. After all, I 
thought low-spiritedly, what right had I 
to look down on him? We were pot and 
kettle, indistinguishably black. It was true 
that he had perjured himself upon the liner; 
but so, in spirit if not in words, had I!» 

Thus reflecting I saw the train emerge 
from the tunnel, felt it jar to a standstill in 
the station of Modane, and in obedience to 
staccato French outcries on the platform 
alighted in the frontier town. Followed by 
Van Blarcom and preceded by our porters 
I strolled in leisurely fashion toward the 
customs shed. The air was clear, chilly, in- 
vigorating; snowy peaks were thick and 
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near. And the scene was picturesque, dotted 
as it was with mounted bayonets and blue 
territorial uniforms—reminders that bound- 
ary lines were no longer jests and that 
strangers might not enter France unchal- 
lenged in time of war. 

Van Blarcom’s elbow at this juncture 
nudged me sharply. ‘“‘Say, Mr. Bayne,” 
he was whispering, “‘look over there, will 
you? What do you know about that?” 

I leoked indifferently. Then blank dis- 
may took possession of me. Across the 
shed, just visible between rows of trunks 
piled mountain high, stood Miss Esmé Fal- 
coner, as always only too well worth seeing 
from fur hat to modish shoe. 

“Ain’t that the limit,’’ commented the 
grinning Van Blarcom, ‘‘us three turning 
up again, all together like this? Well, I 
guess she won’t have to call a policeman to 
stop you talking to her! You know enough 
this time to steer pretty clear of her—isn’t- 
that so?” 

But I had wheeled upon him; the co- 
incidence was too striking! 

“Look here!” I demanded. ‘Are you 
following that young lady? Is that your 
business on this side?” 

“No!” he denied disgustedly, retreating 
a step. ‘‘Never saw her from the time 
we docked till this minute; never wanted 
to see her! Anyhow, what’s the glare for? 
Suppose I was?”’ 

“Tt’s rather strange, you’ll admit.” I 
was regarding him fixedly. ‘‘ You seemed 
to have a good deal of information about 
her on the ship. Yet when that affair oc- 
curred at Gibraltar you were as dumb as 
an oyster. Why didn’t you tell the captain 
and the English officers the things you 
knew?” 

“Well, I had my reasons,” he replied de- 
fiantly; ‘‘and at that, I don’t see as you’ve 
got anything on me, Mr. Bayne! You're 
no fool. You put two and two together 
quick enough to know darned well who 
planted those papers in your baggage; so 
if you thought it needed telling, why didn’t 
you tell it yourself?”’ : 

“T don’t know who put them there,” I 
denied hastily, “‘except that he was a pale 
little runt of a German, pretending to be a 
thief, who will wish he had died young if I 
ever see him again!” : 

An inspector had just passed my traps 
through with bored indifference. I turned — 
a huffy back on Van Blarcom and went 
to stand in line before a door whieh har- 
bored, I was told, a special commission for 
the examination of passports and the ad- 
mission of travelers into France. 

Reaching the inner room in due course I 
saluted three uniformed men who sat round 
an unimposing wooden table, exhibited the 
visé that Jack Herriott had secured for 
me at Genoa, and was welcomed to the 
land. Next I stepped forth on the plat- 
form, retrieved my porter and my baggage, 
and placed myself near the door to wait 
until the girl should come. 

I must have been a grim sort of sen- 
tinel as I stood there watching. I knew 
what I had to do, but I detested it with all 
my heart. There was one thing to be said 
for this Miss Faleoner—she had courage! 
She was pressing on to French soil without 
lingering a day in Italy, though she must 
be conscious that by so swift a move she 
was risking suspicion, discovery, death. 

As moment after moment dragged past . 
I grew uneasy. Would she come out at all? 
Could she win past those trained, keen- 
eyed men? The more I thought of it the 
more desperate seemed the game she was 
playing. This little Alpine town, high 
among the peaks, surrounded by pines and 
snow, had been a setting for tragedies since 
the war began! These territorials with 
their muskets were not mere supers, either. 
But no! She was emerging; she was start- 
ing toward the rapide. There no doubt a 
reserved compartment was awaiting her, 
and once inside its shelter she would not 
appear again. 

I drew a deep breathin which resolve and _ 
distaste were mingled. She had crossed 
the frontier, but she was not in Paris yet. 
I couldn’t shirk the thing twice, kno 
as I did her charm, her beauty, her air 
proud, spirited graciousness—all the too 
that equipped her. I couldn’t—if I w 
ever again to hold up my head before a 
Frenchman—let her pass on, so daring and 
dangerous and resourceful, to do her work 
in France! z 

As she approached I stepped in front of 
her, lifting my hat. : a 

“This is a great surprise, Miss Falconer, 
sai 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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you buy tt or not 


you have work for a Republic 
Special you pay for it whether 


= prs et 


or complete with 
how top and stake 
Mm or express body 


$IOQ5 


Seven Models 
%4-ton to 5-ton 


at Low Prices 


Republic Special 34-ton, $995; Re- 
public Dispatch for delivery pur- 
poses, $895; 1-ton with bow top and 
stake or express body, $1295; 114- 
ton chassis, $1550 (will be advanced 
February lst to $1650); 2-ton chas- 
sis, $1975; 314-ton Dreadnaught 
chassis, $2950; 5-ton Thorough- 
bred chassis, $4250. All prices f.o.b. 


factory. We furnish every type of 
body including hoist, gravity and 


elevating dump. Write for book on 
any model in which you are inter- 
ested. Address Department Y. 


CIAL 


| Ree SPECIAL cuts trucking and delivery costs to the lowest 
figure. Because Republic Special gives you the utmost in Power, 
Capacity, Strength and Speed for its work. 


If you are using horses, or any makeshift 
method, you are paying the difference between 
that method and what you could save with a 
Republic Special. And that difference which 
you are now paying would soon pay for a 
Republic Special. 


_ Here is a Republic Truck—every inch of it, 
from the ground up—with powerful Republic 


iow Top - - $25 
xpress Body $75 


HLDRRENLEDINULNEGELLEauaNEnGnEG? 


Republic Motor Truck Company, Inc. 
Alma, Michigan 


Motor, Republic-Torbensen Internal Gear 
Drive, Armored Radiator—every feature orig- 
inal truck construction—three-quarter-ton, with 
Republic capacity for excess strain. It has a 
wheelbase of 128 inches, taking express or stake 
body with lots of room. 


It is making good in a thousand lines. Write 


for folder. 


Bow Top - 
Stake Body $75 


See Your Nearest Republic Dealer ' f f: rw , . ; 
| | 933m Dealers and Service Stations in Over 1100 « i \ ‘ a 
‘ {a > a 4S. Distributing Centers ohh : 
a m= oe De a } * a 
“J a 


$25 
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MOTOR TRUCKS could SAVE FOOD 
for MILLIONS of PEOPLE 


HE 300,000 motor trucks now in operation in 
this country displace 1,200,000 horses, requiring 
as per Government estimate 6,000,000 acres to 
feed them. That acreage would feed 2,000,000 
people. If the entire 24,000,000 horses in the country 
could be displaced by motor trucks and power machin- 
ery, the saving in acreage would feed 40,000,000 people. 


This extreme of course can not be realized. Horses 
are still needed for many kinds of work. But millions 
of them can be eliminated by a more extensive and 
efficient use of motor trucks. The saving in food supply 
would be enormous. 


So much for food conservation. The part played 
by motor trucks is no less important in food distri- 
bution. 


FOOD FAMINE NARROWLY AVERTED 
Last winter the railroads were unable to deliver 
food fast enough to feed the population of large cities. 
Cars were short. Terminals were congested. The cold 
weather tied up train service. If motor trucks had not 
been available to transport emergency loads from 
country to city, famine might have resulted. 


Motor truck service is quick and flexible. Railroad 
facilities are limited by tracks, yards and stations. The 
trucks can start any time, can g0 anywhere, and 
deliver at the consumer’s back door. fe 


MOTOR TRUCKS to FEED our CITIES 


If transportation was bad last winter, it is worse this 
winter. The Nation is at war. Rail traffic is very much 
heavier. Food supplies are less available. They must 
be moved freely and quickly AS NEEDED, in all kinds 
of weather, if our large cities are to be fed. 


The strain upon trucks will be terrific. It is neces- 
sary to make the utmost use of equipment. Full loads 
must be carried over rough roads at high speed. 
Through snow, mud and ruts, heavily laden units will 
have to battle their way daily and hourly. 


A steady stream of motor transport is required to 


renlace the short haul by rail. a 
WHITE TRUCKS have the STAMINA w 

Only the sturdy, efficient, high quality mechanism 
will do. Anything cheaper will prove expensive in 


renewals and repairs and in failure to keep going. 


THE WHITE COMPANY : 4 


CLEVELAND 
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HIS is no time to trifle. In 
the dust and steam of 
America’s mighty mills the 
under-pinnings of future 
Peace are now to be forged. 
National Needs call for real 
men and a World of Ma- 
chines. The shirking tool is 
no better than the slacker 
man. Power is vital. It must 
be conserved. It can make 
or break the Nation. 


THE ALEXANDER BELT 


is designed and built to do 

its share—to pull its load—to 

carry its burden in today’s 
world problem. 


ALEXANDER, BROTHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 


Leather Belting Sole Leather Harness Leather 
Distributors of Alexander Products located in all 


principal cities throughout the World 
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Use with 15% to 25% 
Barley, Rye or Corn 
and help win the war 
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This war on autocracy resolves itself into a war on waste. Intelli- 
gent conservation “over here’ is essential to victory “‘over there.” 


Conserve fuses and the materials used in their manufacture. When an enclosed 
fuse on a wiring circuit operates, don’t replace it with a new fuse of the “‘One-Time”’ 
type. Use an ECONOMY FUSE, and after operation, an inexpensive ‘Drop 
Out’? Renewal Link, replacing the blown link, renews the fuse and makes it 


available for continued duty. 


Conserve finances by fusing your electrical circuits the ECONOMY way and 


cutting your annual fuse maintenance cost 80%. 


Follow the lead of the U. S. Navy, promi- 
nent powder and munition plants, steel 
mills and large and small industrial estab- 
lishments by adopting this method of obtain- 
ing positive electrical protection and saving 
on protection costs. 


Economy renewable Fuses are sold by leading 
electrical jobbers and dealers, who will gladly 
show you the complete line and quote prices. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Kinzie and Orleans Sts., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Also made in Canada at Montreal. 


The ECONOMY “Drop Out” 
Renewal Link 


is used only in Economy Fuses and can be 
obtained in no other type or make. A 
new “Drop Out” Renewal Link instantly 
restores a blown Economy Fuse to its 
original efficiency and makes it available 
for use over and over again to protect 
lives, plants and machinery against the 
fire and accident hazards of overloads, 
short-circuits and the effect of lightning 
discharges on electrical circuits. A stock 
of “Drop Out” Renewal Links always on 
hand represents only a small investment. 


“ARKLESS”—the Non-Renewable Fuse with the 100% 
Guaranteed Indicator—is now made and marketed only by 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
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Crisco in one-pound packages 
—a new size 


OU can buy Crisco, as good as ever, as sweet and wholesome as ever and 

at a price within the reach of any pocket-book. This pure, all vegetable 

cooking fat now sells by the pound package for no more than you pay for 
the same amount of lard dug from a pail. 


Realize that it reaches you in air-tight, clean, ‘sanitary packages; an advantage 
you cannot get in using cooking fats exposed to the dust and dirt stirred up ina 


usy store. RISCO 


for Frying -For Sh ortening 


for Cake Making 


The National Food Administration has 
asked the American housewife to use 
fats other than butter in cooking. The 
Superior quality of Crisco makes it 
easy for everyone to comply with this 
request. Use it wherever a cooking 
fat is required for shortening, for bak- 


ing, or for frying. You then will be 
doing your share in helping forward 
the plans of the Food Administra- 
tion for food conservation. At the 
same time, you will enjoy foods that 
are delicious. And you will save 
money. 


Crisco still may be had in all the larger size packages 


A Book Every Housewife Needs 


Food conservation does not mean the giving up of foods 
required for mental and physical strength. ‘‘ Balanced 
Daily Diet’’, the new book by Janet McKenzie Hill of 
the Boston Cooking School, tells what to eat and how 
to prepare it. It is a valuable text book on a vital sub- 
ject, illustrated in color. Menus are given for every 
month with recipes for many tasteful, economical foods. 
The interesting Story of Crisco is well told. Published 
to sell for 25 cents, we will send you a copy of this 
work for five 2-cent stamps. Address Dept. K-1, 
The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, O. 


A War Time Recipe 


How to Make Eggless, 

Milkless Cornbread 
1 cupful cornmeal 3 teaspoonfuls baking 
1 teaspoonful salt powder 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 3 tablespoonfuls Crisco 
1 tablespoonful sugar 1 cupful water 


(Use accurate level measurements) 
Mix dry ingredients. Add melted Crisco. Then 
add water. Beat well and bake in small well- 
Criscoed bread pan for 20 or 25 minutes. To 
make a lighter loaf slightly reduce the quantity 
of cornmeal and add a like amount of flour. 


An exact reproduction of 
the one-pound can 
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“‘what You Subbose, You Flubdubber?’’? He Shouted. ‘“‘Git Back and Try Some More How Long You Can Fool the People!”’ 
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ISS BERTHA HITZEL, of Cincinnati, 
reached the age of twenty-two upon the 
eleventh of May, 1915; and it was upon 


But father and daughter were nevertheless 
closely sympathetic and devoted, and the daugh- 


BY Booth Tarkington 


BY 


‘ TLLUS TRATED 
the afternoon of her birthday that for 


the first time in her life she saw her father pace the floor. Never before had she seen 
any agitation of his expressed so vividly; on the contrary, until the preceding year she 
had seldom known him to express emotion at all, and in her youthfulness she had some- 
times doubted his capacity for much feeling. She could recall no hour of family stress 
that had caused him to weep, to become gesticulative or to lift his voice unusually. 
a at the time of her mother’s death he had been quiet to the degree of apparent 
ethargy. 
_ Characteristically a silent man, he was almost notorious for his silence. Everybody 
in Cincinnati knew old Fred Hitzel; at least there was a time when all the older busi- 
ness men either knew him or knew who he was. ‘Sleepy old Dutchman,” they said of 
_him tolerantly, meaning that he was a sleepy old German. ‘Funny old cuss,’ they 
said. “Never says anything he doesn’t just plain haf to—but he saws wood, just the 
same! Put away a good many dollars before he quit the wholesale-grocery business— 
must be worth seven or eight hundred thousand, maybe a million. Always minded his 
own business, and square as a dollar. You’d think he was stingy, he’s so close with his 
talk; but he isn’t. Any good charity can get all it wants out of old Fred, and he’s always 
right there with a subscription for any public movement. A mighty good-hearted old 
Dutchman he is; and a mighty good citizen too. Wish we had a lot more just like him!” 
Ais daughter was his only child and they had a queer companionship. He had no 
children by his first wife; Bertha was by his second, whom he married when he was 
fifty-one; and the second Mrs. Hitzel died during the daughter’s fourteenth year, just 
as Bertha was beginning to develop into that kind of blond charmfulness which shows 
forth both delicate and robust; a high-colored damsel whose color could always become 
instantly still higher. Her tendency was to be lively; and her father humored her 
sprightliness as she grew up by keeping out of the way so artfully that to her friends 
who came to the house he seemed to be merely a mythical propriety of Bertha’s. 


ter found nothing indifferent to herself in his 
habitual seeming to be a man half asleep. He 
would sit all of an evening, his long upper eyelids drooping so far that only a diamond 
chip of lamplight reflection beneath them showed that his eyes were really open—for 
him—and he would puff at the cigar, protruding between his mandarin’s mustache and 
his shovel beard, not more than twice in a quarter of an hour, yet never letting the 
light go out completely; and all the while he would speak not a word, though Bertha 
chattered gayly to him or read the newspaper aloud. Sometimes, at long intervals, he 
might make a faint hissing sound for comment or, when the news of the day was 
stirring, as at election times, he might grunt a little, not ungenially. Bertha would be 
pleased then to think that her reading had brought him to such a pitch of vociferation. 

The change in old Fred Hitzel began to be apparent early in August, 1914; and 
its first symptoms surprised his daughter rather pleasantly; next, she was astonished 
without the pleasure; then she became troubled and increasingly apprehensive. 

He came home from his German club on the afternoon when it was known that the 
last of the forts at Liége had fallen and he dragged a chair to an open window, where 
he established himself, perspiring and breathing heavily under his fat. But Bertha came 
and closed the window. 

“You'll catch cold, papa,” she said. ‘‘ Your face is all red in spots, and you better 
cool off with a fan before you sit in a draft. Here!’’ And she placed a palm-leaf fan 


HARVEY DUNN 


in his hand. ‘‘You oughtn’t to have walked home in the sun.” 


“T didn’t walked,” said Mr. Hitzel. “It was a trolley. You heert some noose?” 

She nodded. ‘I bought an extra; there’re plenty extras these days!”’ 

Her father put the fan down upon his lap and rubbed his hands; he was in great 
spirits. ‘Dose big guns!’”’ he said. “‘By Cheemuny, dose big guns make a hole big 
as a couple houses! Badoom! Nutting in the worlt can stop dose big guns of the 
Cherman Army. Badoom! She goes off. Efer’ting got to fall down! By Cheemuny, 
I would like to hear dose big guns once yet!” 
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Bertha gave a little cry of protest and pretended to stop 
her ears. “I wouldn’t! I don’t care to be deaf for life, 
thank you! I don’t think you really would, either, papa.” 
She laughed. “You didn’t take an extra glass of Rhine wine 
down at the club, did you, papa?” : 

“One cless,” he said. ‘‘As utsual. Alwiss one cless. 
Takes me one hour. Chust. Why?” 

““Because’’—she laughed again—‘“‘it just seemed to 
me I never saw you so excited.” 

“Excidut?”’ 

“Tt must be hearing about those big German guns, I guess. 
Look! You’re all flushed up, and don’t cool off at all.” 

Old Fred’s flush deepened, in fact; and his drooping 
eyelids twitched as with the effort to curtain less of his 
vision. ‘‘Litsen, Bairta,’’ he said. ‘‘Putty soon, when the 
war gits finished, we should go to New York and hop on 
dat big Vaterland steamship and git off in Antvorp; maybe 
Calais. We rent us a ottomobile and go visit all dose 
battlevielts in Belchun; we go to Liége—all ofer—and 
we look and see for ourselfs what dose fine big guns of the 
Cherman Army done. I want tosee dose big holes. I want 


to see it most in the worlt. Badoom! Such a—such a 
power!” 

“Well, I declare!’ his daughter cried. 

“What iss?” 


“T declare, I don’t think I ever heard you talk so much 
before in my whole life!’ 

Old Fred chuckled. ‘“‘Badoom!’’ he said. ‘‘I guess dat’s 
some talkin’, ain’t it? Dose big guns knows how to talk! 
Badoom! Hoopee!”’ 

And this talkativeness of his, though coming so late in 
his life, proved to be not a mood but a vein. Almost every 
day he talked, and usually a little more than he had talked 
the day before—but not always with so much gusto as he 
had displayed concerning the great guns that reduced 
Liége. One afternoon he was indignant when Bertha 
quoted friends of hers who said that the German Army had 
no rightful business in Belgium. 

“Eng-lish lovers!” he said. “‘Look at a map once, what 
tellss you in miles. It ain’t no longer across Belchun from 
dat French Frontier to Chermany except about from here to 
Dayton. How can Chermany take such a chance once, and 
leaf such a place all open? Subbose dey done it: Eng-lish 
Army and French Army’can easy walk straight to Aix and 
Essen, and Chermany could git her heart stab, like in two 
minutes! Ach-o! Cherman Army knows too much for 
such a foolishness. What for you want to listen to talkings 
from Chonny Bulls?” 

“No; they weren’t English lovers, papa,’”’ Bertha said. 
“They were Americans, just as much asI am. It was over 
at the Thompson girls’, and there were some other people 
there too. They were all talking the same way, and I 
could hardly stand it; but I didn’t know what to say.” 

“What to say!” he echoed. “I guess you could called 
?em a pile o’ Chonny Bulls, couldn’t you once? Stickin’ 
up for Queen Wictoria and turn-up pants legs because it’s 
raining in London!” 

“‘No,”’ she said, thoughtful and troubled. ‘I don’t think 
they care anything particularly about the English, papa. 
At least, they didn’t seem to.” 

“So? Well, what for they got to go talkin’ so big on the 
Eng-lish site, please answer once!” 

Bertha faltered. ‘Well, it was—most of it was about 
Louvain.” 

“Louvain! [hear you!” hesaid. ‘Listen, Bairta! Who 
haf you got in Chermany?” 
She did not understand. 

about Germany?” 

“No!” he answered emphatically. ‘‘You don’t know 
nutting about Chermany. You can’t speak it, efen; not 
so good as six years olt you could once. I mean: Who 
belongs to you in Chermany? I mean relations. Name 
of ’em is all you know: Ludwig, Gustave, Albrecht, Kurz. 
But your cousins chust de samie—first cousins—my own 
sister Minna’s boys. Well, you seen her letters; you know 
what kind of chilten she’s got. Fine boys! Our own 
blut—closest kin we got. Peoble same as the best finest 
young men here in Cincinneti. Well, Albert and Gustave 
and Kurz is efer’one in the Cherman Army, and Louie is 
offizier, Cherman Navy. My own nephews, ain’t it? Well, 
we don’t know where each one keeps now, yet; maybe 
fightin’ dose Russishens; maybe marchin’ into Paris; 
maybe some of ’em is at Louvain! 


“You mean what do I know 


“Subbose it was Louvain—subbose Gustave or Kurz is 
one of dose Chermans of Louvain. You subbose one of 
dose boys do somet’ing wrong? No! If he hat to shoot 
and burn, it’s because he hat to, ain’t it? Well, whatefer 
Chermans was at Louvain, they are the same good boys as 
Minna’s boys, ain’t it? You hear Chonny Bull site of it, I 
tell you. You bedder wait and git your noose from Cher- 


many, Bairta. From Chermany we git what is honest. 
From Chonny Bull all lies!” 

But Bertha’s trouble was not altogether alleviated. 
“People talk just dreadfully,” she sighed. ‘‘Sometimes— 
why, sometimes you’d think, to hear them, it was almost a 
disgrace to be a German!” 

““Keeb owt from ’em!”’ her father returned testily. 
“Quit goin’ near’em. Me? I make noattention!” 

Yet as the days went by he did make some attention. 
The criticisms of Germany that he heard indignantly 
repeated at his club worried him so much that he talked 
about them at considerable length after he got home; and 
there were times, as Bertha read the Enquirer to him, when 
he would angrily bid her throw the paper away. Finally 
he stopped his subscription and got his news entirely from 
a paper printed in the German language. Nevertheless he 
could not choose but hear and see a great deal that 
displeased and irritated him. There were a few mem- 
bers of his club—citizens of German descent—who 
sometimes expressed uneasiness concerning the right of 
Germany to be in Belgium; others repeated what was 
said about town and in various editorials about the 
Germans; and Bertha not infrequently was so distressed 
by what she heard among her friends that she 
appealed to him for substantiation of defenses 
she had made. 

““Why, papa, you’d think I’d said something 
wrong!”’ she told him one evening. ‘‘And some- 
times I almost get to thinking that they don’t 
like me any more. Mary Thompson said she 
thought I ought to be in jail, just because I said 
the Kaiser always tried to do whatever he thought 
was right.” 

Hitzel nodded. “Anyway, while Chermany is 
at war I guess we stick up for him. Kaisers I 
don’t care; my fotter was a shtrong Kaiser hater, 
and soamI. Nobody hates Kaisers worse—until 
the big war come. I don’t want no Kaisers nor 
Junkers—I am putty shtrongratical, Bairta—but 
the Kaiser, he’s right for once yet, anyhow. Sub- | 
bose he didn’t make no war when Chermany {| 
was attackdut; Chermany would been swallowed 
straight up by Cossacks and French. For once 
he’s right, yes. You subbose the Cherman peo- 
ble let him sit in his house and say nutting while 
Cossacks and French chasseurs go killing 
peoble all ofer Chermany? If Chermany is 
attackdut, Kaiser’s got to declare war; 
Kaiser’s got to fight, don’t he?” 

“Mary Thompson said it was Germany 
that did the attacking, papa. She said the 
Kaiser A 

But her father interrupted her with a 
short and sour laugh. ‘‘Fawty yearss 
peace,” he said. ‘“‘Fawty yearss peace in 
Europe! Cherman peoble is peaceful peo- 
ble more as any peoble—but you got to 
let ’em lif! Kaiser’s got no more to do makin’ war as 
anybody else in Chermany. You keep away from dose 
Mary Thompsons!” 

But keeping away from the Mary Thompsons availed 
little; Bertha was not an ostrich, and if she had been one 
closing eyes and ears could not have kept her from the 
consciousness of what distressed her. The growing and 
intensifying disapproval of Germany was like a thickening 
of the very air, and the pressure of it grew heavier upon 
both daughter and father, so that old Hitzel began to 
lose flesh a little and Bertha worried about him. And 
when, upon the afternoon of her birthday—the eleventh of 
May, 1915—he actually paced the floor, she was frightened. 

“But, papa, you mustn’t let yourself get so excited!’’ she 
begged him. ‘‘Let’s quit talking about all this killing and 
killing and killing. Oh, I get so tired of thinking about 
fighting! I want to think about this lovely wrist watch 
you gave me for my birthday. Come on; let’s talk about 
that, and don’t get so excited!” 
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“I Know I’tt Go Crazy the First 
Time I See a Tarantula!’ 


“Don’t git so excidut!’”’ he mocked her bitterly. “No! 
Chust sit down and smoke, and trink cless Rhine wine, 
maybe! Who’s goin’ to stop eckting some excidut, I guess 
not, efter I litsen by Otto Schultze sit in a clob and squeal 
he’s scairt to say how gled he is Lusitania got blowed up, 
because it would be goin’ to inchur his bissnuss! He wants 
whole clob to eckt a hippsicrit; p’tent we don’t feel no 
gledness about blowin’ up Lusitania!” 

“T’m not glad, papa,” Bertha said. “It may be wrong, 
but I can’t be. All those poor people in the water su 

“Chonny Bulls!” he cried. ‘‘Sittin’ on a million bullets 
for killin’ Cherman solchers! Chonny Bulls!” 

“Oh, no! That’s the worst of it! There were over a 
hundred Americans, papa.” 

‘“‘Americans!”’ he bitterly jibed. ‘‘ You call dose people 
Americans? Chonny Bulls, I tell you; Chonny Bulls and 
Eng-lish lovers! Where was it Lusitania is goin’ at? Eng- 
land! What bissnuss Americans got in Eng-land? On a 
ship filt up to his neck all gunpowder and bullets to kill 
Chermans! Well, it seems to me if it’s any American biss- 
nuss to cuss Chermans because Chermans blow up such a 
murder ship I must be goin’ gracy! Look here once, Bairta! 
Your own cousin Louie—ain’t he in the Cherman Navy? 
He’s a submarine offizier, I don’t know. Subbose he should 
be, maybe he’s the feller blows up Lusitania! You t’ink 
it should be Louie who does somet’ing wrong? He’s a 
mudderer if it’s him, yes? I guess not!” 

“Whoever it was, of course he 
only obeyed orders,” Bertha said 
gloomily. 

‘*Well, whoefer gif him dose 
orders,”’ Hitzel cried, ‘“‘ain’t he got 
right? By golly, I belief United 
States is all gracy except peoble 
descendut from Chermans. Chust 
litsen to ’em! Look at hetlines in 
noosepapers; lookat bulletin boarts! 
jj A feller can’t go nowhere; he can’t 
4 git away from it. ‘Damn Cher- 
mans!’ ‘Damn Chermans!’ ‘Damn 
Chermans!’ Youcan’tgitaway from 
it nowhere! ‘Chermans is mudder- 


‘Chermans kills womans!’ ‘Cher- 
mans coocify humenity!’ Nowhere 
you go you git away from all such 
Eng-lish lies! Peoble chanche faces 
when they heppen to look at you, 
i &. because maybe you got a Cherman- 

4, lookin’ face! Bairta, I yoos to love 

i | my country, but by Gott I feel 
q sometimes we can’t stay here no 
a longer! It’s too much!” 

a She had begun to weep a little. 

/ “Papa, let’s do talk about some- 
thing else! Can’t we talk about 
something else?” 

He paid no attention, but con- 
tinued to waddle up and down the 
room at the best pace of which he 
was capable. “It’s too much!” h 
said, over and over. : 

The long ‘‘crisis’”’ that followed 
the Lusitania’s anguish abated Mr. 
Hitzel’s agitations not at all; and 
having learned how to pace a floor he 
paced it more than once. He paced 
that floor whenever the newspapers 
gave evidence of one of those recurrent outbursts of 
American anger and disgust caused by the Germans’ use 
of poison gas and liquid fire or by Zeppelin murders of 
noncombatants. 
gium killed Edith Cavell; and he paced it when the Bryce 
reports were published; and when the accounts of the 
deportations into slavery were confessed by the Germans 
to be true; and he paced it when the Arabic was torpe- 
doed; he walked more than two hours on the day when 
the President’s first Sussex note was published. 

“Now,” he demanded of Bertha, “you tell me what your 
Mary Thompsons says now? Mary Thompsons want Wil- 
son to git in a war, pickin’ on Chermany alwiss? You ask 


*em: What your Mary Thompsons says the United States ~ 


should make a war because bullet factories don’t git quick- 
rich enough, is it? What she says?” 

“‘T don’t see her any more,” Bertha told him, her sensi- 
tive color deepening. “For one thing 
you heard about Francis; that’s Mary’s brother.” 
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ers!’ ‘Chermans killsleetle bebbies!’? 


He paced it after the Germans in Bel- — 


Well, I guess | 


a 


———— 
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Mr. Hitzel frowned. “Francis? It’s the tall feller our 
hired girls says they alwiss hat to be letting in the front 
door? Sendut all so much flowers and tee-a-ters? Him?” 

Bertha had grown pink indeed. ‘“‘Yes,’’ she said. ‘I 
don’t see any of that crowd any more, papa, except just to 
speak to on the street sometimes; and we just barely 
speak, at that. I couldn’t go to their houses and listen to 
what they said—or else they’d all stop what they had been 
saying whenever I came round. I couldn’t stand it. 
Francis—Mary’s brother that we just spoke of—he’s gone 
to France, driving an ambulance. It kind of seems to me 
now as if probably they never, any of that crowd, did like 
me—not much, anyway; I guess maybe just because I was 
from Germans.” 

“Hah!” Old Fred uttered a loud and bitter exclama- 
tion. ‘‘“Yes; now you see it! Ain’tit so? Whoefer is from 
Chermans now is bat peoble, all dose Mary Thompsons 
says. Yoos to be comicks peoble, Chermans. Look in all 
olt comicks pabers—alwiss you see Chermans is jeckesses! 
Dummhets! Cherman fools was the choke part in funny 
shows! Alwiss make fun of Chermans; make fun of how 
Chermans speak Eng-lish lengwitch; make fun of Cherman 
lengwitch; make fun of Cherman face and body; Cher- 
mans ain’t got no mannerss; ain’t got no sense; ain’t got 

‘nutting but stomachs! Alwiss the Chermans was nutting 
in this country but to laugh at ’em! Why should it be, if 
ain’t because they chust disspise us? By Gott, they say, 
Chermans is clowns! Clowns; it’s what they yoos to call 
us! Now we are mudderers! It’s too much, I tell you! 
It’s too much! I am goin’ to git out of the country. It’s 
too much! It’s toomuch! It’s toomuch!” 

“T guess you're right,’’ Bertha said with quiet bitter- 
ness. “I never thought about it before the war, but it does 
look now as though they never liked anybody that was 
from Germans. I used to think they did—until the war; 
and they still do seem to like some people with German 
names and that take the English side. That crowd I went 
with, they always seemed to think the English and French 
side was the American side. Well, I don’t care what they 
think.” 

“Look here, Bairta,” said old Fred sharply. ‘‘You 
litsen! When Mitster Francis Thompsons gits home again 
from French em’ulances, you don’t allow him in our house, 
you be careful. He don’t git to come here no more, you 
litsen!”’ : 

“No,” she said. ‘‘You needn’t be afraid about that, 
papa. We got into an argument, and he was through com- 
ing long before he left, anyway.” 


“Well, he won’t git no chance to argue at you when he 
gits beck,’’ said her father. ‘‘I reckon we ain’t in the U.S. 
putty soon. It’s too much!” 

Bertha was not troubled by his talk of departure from 
the country; she heard it too often to believe in it, and she 
told Evaline, their darky cook—who sometimes overheard 
things and grew nervous about her place—that this threat 
of Mr. Hitzel’s was just letting off steam. Bertha was 
entirely unable to imagine her father out of Cincinnati. 

But in March of 1917 he became so definite in prepara- 
tion as to have two excellent new trunks sent to the house; 
also he placed before Bertha the results of some corre- 
spondence which he had been conducting; whereupon 
Bertha, excited and distressed, went to consult her mother’s 
cousin, Robert Kénig, in the ‘‘office”’ of his prosperous 
“Hardware Products Corporation.” 

“Well, Bertha, it’s like this way with me,” said Mr. 
K6nig. ‘I am for Germany when it’s a case of England 
fighting against Germany, and I wish our country would 
keep out of it. But it don’t look like that way now; I 
think we are going sure to fight Germany. And when it 
comes to that I ain’t on no German side, you bet! My two 
boys, they’ll enlist the first day it’s declared, both of ’em; 
and if the United States Gover’ment wants me to go, too, 
I'll say ‘Yes’ quick. But your papa, now, it’s different. 
After never saying anything at all for seventy-odd years, 
he’s got started to be a talker, and he’s talked pretty loud, 
and I wouldn’t be surprised if he wouldn’t know how to 
keep his mouth shut any more. He talks too much, these 
days. Of course all his talk don’t amount to so much hot 
air, and it wouldn’t ever get two cents’ worth of influence, 
but people maybe wouldn’t think about that. It might be 
ugly times ahead, and he could easy get into trouble. After 
all, I wouldn’t worry, Bertha; it’s nice in the wintertime 
to take a trip south.” 

“«Take a trip south!’”’ Bertha echoed. ‘‘Florida, yes! 
But Mexico—it’s horrible!” 

“Oh, well, not all Mexico, probably,’’ her cousin said 
consolingly. ‘‘He wouldn’t take you where it’s in a bad 
condition. Where does he want to go?” 

“Tt’s a little place, he says. I never heard of it; it’s 


called Lupos, and he’s been writing to a Mr. Helmholz ° 
that keeps the hotel there and says everything’s fine, he’s 
got rooms for us; and we should come down there.” 

‘“Helmholz,’”’ Mr. Konig repeated. ‘Yes; that should 
be Jake Helmholz that lived here once when he was a 
young man; he went to Mexico. He was Hilda’s nephew— 
your papa’s first wife’s nephew, Bertha.” 


“Yes, that’s who it is, papa said.” 

Mr. Konig became reassuring. “Oh, well, then, you see, 
I expect you’ll find everything nice then, down there, 
Bertha. You’ll be among relatives—almost the same— 
if your papa’s fixed it up to go and stay at a hotel Jake 
Helmholz runs. I guess I shouldn’t make any more objec- 
tions if it’s goin’ to be like that, Bertha. You won’t be 
near any revolutions, and I expect it’ll be a good thing for 
your papa. He’s too excited. Down there he can cuss 
Wilson as much as he pleases. Let him go and get it out of 
his system; he better cool off a little.’ 

Bertha happened to remember the form of this final bit 
of advice a month later as she unpacked her trunk in 
Jacob Helmholz’s hotel in Lupos; and she laughed rue- 
fully. Lupos, physically, was no place wherein to cool off 
in mid-April. The squat town, seen through the square 
windows of her room, wavered in a white heat. Over the 
top of a long chalky wall she could see a mule’s ears slowly 
ambulating in a fog of bluish dust, and she made out a 
great peaked hat accompanying these ears through the 
dust; but nothing else alive seemed to move in the Lupos- 
ine world except an unseen rooster’s throat which, as if 
wound up by the heat, sent at almost symmetrical inter- 
vals a long cock-a-doodle into the still furnace of the air; 
the hottest sound, Bertha thought, that she had ever 
heard—hotter even than the sound of August locusts in 
Cincinnati trees. 

She found the exertion of unpacking difficult, yet did 
not regret that she had declined the help of a chambermaid. 
“I’m sure she’s an Indian!” she explained to her father. 
“Tt scared me just to look at her, and I wouldn’t be able to 
stand an Indian waiting on me—never!”’ 

He laughed and told her she must get used to the cus- 
toms.of the place. “‘Besites,’’ he said, ‘‘it ain’t so much we 
might see a couple Injuns around the house, maybe; it 
don’t interfere, not so’s a person got to notice. What 
makes me notice, it’s how Jake Helmholz has got putty 
near a Cherman hotel out here so fur away. It beats efer’- 
t’ing! Pilsner on ice! From an ice plant like a little steam- 
ship’s got. Cherman mottas downstairs on walls: Wer liebt 
nicht Wein, Weib und He’s got alot of ’em! He fixes 
us efening dinner in a putty garden he’s got. It’s maybe 
hot now, but bineby she coolss off fine. Jake, he says we’d 
be supp’iced; got to sleep under blankets after dark, she 
cools off so fine!” 

Old Fred was more cheerful than his daughter had 
known him to be for a long, long time; and though her 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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HE Minister of 

Munitions, Win- 

ston Spencer 
Churchill, walked up 
and down his office and 
talked about the war. 
With brilliant eloquence 
he spoke of the new 
world to be wrought 
out of havoc. 

“What will become of 
the Ministry of Muni- 
tions when the war is 
over?” I asked. 

“Tt will make the mu- 
nitions of peace,’ was 
his swift reply. 

It was more than a 
phrase. In this sentence 
a master workman of 
war proclaimed the pol- 
icy that would make him 
a superartisan of peace; 
that would convert one 
of the mightiest of 
swords into the most ef- 
fective of plowshares. It 
sums up the whole com- 
mercial creed of Britain 
after the war, because 
the stupendous conflict 
now shaking the world 
has developed into a 
training school for the 
bloodless business bat- 
tles that are sure to fol- 
low. By one of themany 
contrasts of a war of con- 
trasts the hands that 
feed the guns are already 
shaping the agencies that 
conserve. 

What Winston 
Churchill said tome that 
October day in London, 
when the air still shook with the shock of German raiders’ 
bombs, is echoed throughout the whole nation. It means 
that the roused empire is as alert to the responsibilities 
and opportunities of peace as it is geared up to the 
demands and sacrifices of war. 

A year ago I went to Europe to study conditions with 
special reference to the colossal readjustments that will 
inevitably come when the sword is sheathed. The Paris 
Allied Economic Conference had just declared a war after 
the war, and had run up the flag of bitter and uncompro- 
mising economic reprisal against the Central Powers. It 
meant that the nations which fought together would trade 
together. The whole strategy of boycott, discrimination 
and exclusion, which recast the world of commerce, was 
staked out. The delegates drew up the war map of peace. 
They were determined that the fruits of victory should be 
garnered. 

In all this proposed deployment of economic forces there 
was no reference to the then greatest nonbelligerent nation. 
The United States was still out of the war—an object of 
suspicion to friend and foe alike. By the decree of the 
supreme court of world trade regulation we were sentenced 
to a seat on the economic doorstep of the universe. We 
faced the alternative of being hurled into the trade lap of 
Germany or going it alone. The prospect was not pleasant. 
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The Trump Card in the Big Game 


OT long ago I went to Europe again to study the same 
conditions. But there had been a mighty change. 
America was in the war—a prop of the Allied cause—sharing 
a common hazard, a target of Teuton hate. The vital ques- 
tions, therefore, are: Will she likewise inherit the economic 
rewards that peace will bestow upon her comrades of the 
firing line? What will be her new place on the vast checker- 
board of future world business, now that she has come in? 
I went to England, France, Italy and Spain to try to find 
out. I got the point of view of ally and neutral alike. I 
talked with masters of men and of money; with statesmen, 
soldiers and civilians in the ranks of battle and of business. 
What follows, therefore, in this and succeeding articles, was 
gathered at first hand in many climes and under varying 
and picturesque conditions. : 


Before we go into details, however, one preliminary must 
be stated: Peace may or may not come this year. Noman 
can tell, and prophecy has no place in the shifting vocabu- 
lary of the war. Everything rests on the knees of the red 
gods. But one thing is certain: The war must cease some 
day; and when it does conclude the most compelling serial 
of sacrifice and slaughter that history has ever known, the 
important facts will be the economic facts. War ends, but 
business never does! In the midst of stupendous tumult 
and dislocation the eyes of the world are being slowly 
focused upon the era of rehabilitation, which will spell 
prosperity or disaster for the nations of the earth. The 
business problem is a permanent problem. 

Economic pressure has already played the trump card 
in the big game. As the prospect of peace from military 
operations in the field wanes—and nearly every man who 
has seen much of the war shares this belief —the force and 
effect of the economic weapon as the final factor becomes 
more apparent. It will not only force the decision but will 
dominate all reconstruction. 

Here you get the real significance of America’s entry 
into the strife. The moment she swung into the battle line, 
that moment she swung the balance of an economic power 
more potent than shot and shell. Military strategy will be 
subordinate to economic advantage. No one realizes this 
better than the Germans themselves. In other words, the 
means of effecting a radical decision in the war are slipping 
away from the armies and taking up their abode in the 
citadels of cash, credit and commerce. If Uncle Sam did 
not strike a single physical blow he already would have 
rendered his colleagues an inestimable service. 

Let us now begin an economic appraisal of Europe after 
another year of war has registered its fateful progress, and 
more particularly in the light of the entry of the United 
States into the struggle. Let us first take the case of 
England, because every month now advances her to a more 
commanding position in the readjustment of peace. 

She remains a marvel of energy and organization; the 
spectacle of a nation completely mobilized in men, money 
and materials; an inspiring picture of dogged determina- 
tion, not only to see the war through to the bitter end but 
to gird herself up for all trade eventualities, whatever they 
may be. 
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But there are changes; 
none more striking than 
the reversal of feeling 
about the future of Ger- 
man trade. Two years 
ago, and also a year ago, 
I found England breath- 
ing the fire of commercial 
hate. ‘Capture German 
trade!’’ was the pat 
phrase on the tongue of 
every war orator; it ran 
like a familiar strain 


the sensational press. 
“We must annihilate 
German industry and 
put it out of business 
forever’’ was the famil- 
iar refrain. 

Under the eloquence 
of W. M. Hughes, of 
Australia—the peddler 
who became premier—a 
whole new school of re- 
prisal developed. Fresh 
from the Paris Economic 
Conference, hewandered 
up and down the king- 
dom like an imperial 
prophet come to preach 
the gospel of a self- 
sufficiency that would 
make the empire a thing 
apart among the nations. 

Hughes departed and 
England settled down to 
some sober thinking. 
The more she thought 
the more she realized 
that capturing German 
trade and waging a war 
of economic extermina- 
tion was easier said than 
done. It did not mean 
that there was any lack of hostility toward the baby kill- 
ers, as the Zeppelin raiders are rightly known in England, 
but because reason had succeeded fury. The price of 
business anger is always failure. 

Probe the situation to-day and you find that a cold but 
calculating campaign is being developed to substitute or- 
ganized preparedness for reckless threat. This campaign 
grew out of the realization of some uncompromising truths 
about the Paris conference—some truths, by the way, I 
had the privilege of pointing out in THE SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST a year ago. 


The Pact of Paris Impractical 


IRST of all, England realized that those Paris resolu- 

tions, though providing excellent campaign documents 
and material for Win-the-War orators, were impractical. 
As you may recall, they committed the Allied nations to the 
policy of trading together as nations and waging commer- 
cial war as nations. But individuals and not nations do 
business! Being human, these individuals—no. matter 
what national flag they fly—are very apt to be susceptible 
to all the traditional weaknesses that begin and end with 
the pocketbook. Nations propose; individuals dispose. 
Thus Britain has come to the conclusion that, though you 
cannot wage bitter and successful economic war upon a 
nation, you can make it costly and difficult for that nation 
to get the materials with which to trade. This is the key- 
note of the new British preparedness. 

Another important realization has brought Britain to an 
understanding of the utter impracticability of those Paris 
resolutions. The declaration of a ruthless trade war— 
heralded with brass bands and fastened upon the very 
walls of the world—has made the Germans fight all the 
harder. It has given them an impetus to struggle on under 
the belief that they were battling for their economic exist- 
ence. I have heard this stated’ by German officers who 
were captured by the British. Thus I offer first-hand evi- 
dence of one major mistake of that conference which, so 
far as concrete result is concerned, has achieved no end 
save to give the enemy a new battle cry. 

England is not bent upon economic destruction, but 
upon setting up economic security for herself and her 


through the columns of 


- ness as usual; but it is not necessary to put 
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dominions. This security lies in self- 
sufficiency, made possible by the mobiliza- 
tion of every imperial resource. Itis the one 
insurance against German trade aggression, 
and it likewise lines up the post-war business 
struggle on a practical and working basis. 

The long-headed British economic states- 
men believe that the ‘German tendon of 
Achilles’ —to use a phrase once made by a 
clever American business man—is her far- 
reaching commercial ambition. It is Ger- 
many’s vulnerable point. Therefore, the 
best plan of attack is—to employ the phrase- 
ology of medicine—to sterilize the world 
against future trading with her. This policy 
will take a natural place in the large and 
growing domain of preventive medicine. In 
short, an ounce of organized trade preven- 
tion now is worth a pound of ruthless trade 
warfare later on. 

Adistinguished British economistsummed 
it up in this way: : 

“The war’s labors would be lost if the 
Allies do not settle upon some method of 
preventing Germany from resuming busi- 


Germany out of business altogether. On the 
contrary, the aim of the Allies should be to 
impose upon the whole German people a fine 
which, as a sort of national debt, will rank 
in priority to her war loans, but which may 
not be so conveniently redeemed. This fine 
can take the shape of a permanent reduction | 
of her world trade, due to organized effort 
to prevent her from getting raw materials.” 
-.The old and meaningless phrases are being 
buried. You hear a man like Sir Edward 
Carson saying: 

“You must get rid, above all things, of 
old catchwords. Take a few of them: ‘Im- 
perial preference.’ Looking back at it now, 
it seems to me that imperial preference was 
a preference for the imperial empire of Ger- 
many. ‘Most-favored-nation clause.’ How wellit sounds! 
It meant a combination of our enemies to make treaties 
that pleased them, but left us at a disadvantage. So I 
could go on with innumerable instances that occurred 
while I was a law officer of the Crown.” 


Fighting the Devil With Fire 


NGLAND now regards the phrase ‘‘ Capture German 
trade!’’ merely as mental gymnastics. One of the 
best-known of her contemporary statesmen made this epi- 
gram about the situation for me: “ Look after the war now, 
and the war after the war will take care of itself.”’ 
Still:another said: ‘‘The big thing to do to-day is to win 
the war. If we win, the biggest of all problems afterward 
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Lowering a Ventilating Shaft Into a Nearly Finished Ship 


will be easy; if we lose the easiest will become the hardest. 
If Germany is beaten and Prussianism dethroned, then 
why not admit the German people into the councils of 
the nations?’”’ He merely emphasized the point President 
Wilson has constantly made in discriminating between 
Hohenzollernism and the great mass of the Teutonic pop- 
ulation. 

One reason why the trade-reprisal fever is subsiding is 
that some of the great combinations of European capital 
intrenched in England, France, and what was once Bel- 
gium, which have or had big financial interests with the 
Central Powers, are not so keen about commercially anni- 
hilating the lands out of which they once drew profits, and 
which will offer another opportunity for trade intercourse 
when the war is over. Another is, people are realizing that 

you cannot sell without buying. Someone must 
purchase the German output. Still a third rea- 
son is that, if there is to be any indemnity for 
Belgium, Serbia and ravaged France the boche 
must be given an opportunity to raise it. 

The big activity, therefore, in England to-day, 
aside from war work, is the building up of a ma- 
chine that shall provide the economic security to 
enable her to cope with the trade enemy on its 
own terms. The merciless efficiency that drove 
Germany to her shining place in the world-trade 
sun will be met by a weapon of the same caliber. 
Instead of destruction there will be imitation. 
The devil will be fought with fire. 

What concerns the whole United States is the 
way Great Britain has gone about this job; the 
things she is doing and how they may be dupli- 
cated over here. Once the war is over, it will be 
a case of each nation for herself. The game 
will gotothe best prepared. England will be pre- 
pared. 

This preparedness is rooted in a reorganized 

and speeded-up industry. Lloyd George once 
said to me: “This is a war of machines. It is a 
contest between the British workmen on the one 
hand, and the German workmen on the other.” 
He was referring to shell output; but when the 
war is over his statement will convey the same 
truth, because the machines that now produce 
the tools of destruction will then turn out the 
munitions for trade conflict. Arsenals of war will 
become arsenals of peace. rt 

England industrially revisited is contact with 
a standardized and intensified industrial ma- 
chine, which will generate a whole new trade su- 
premacy when peace comes. A year ago I felt 
that quantity output of shells for war meant 
quantity output of motor cars, safety razors and 
typewriters for peace. I am more than ever con- 
vinced of it now, for I have seen the concrete 


evidence of the transition. One of the new- 
est of arsenals is being converted into a 
factory for low-priced automobiles. 

When I first went to the war there were 
scarcely a thousand government-controlled 
British factories; to-day there are consider- 
ably more than four thousand, working day 
and night, and impressing upon employer 
and employees alike the lesson that those 
old years of restricted output—now part of 
the peaceful past—are gone forever. ‘‘ Win- 
ning by weight of metal’’ at the Front will be 
succeeded by theslogan “‘ Winning by weight 
of output” on the battlefields of business. 


New Tendencies 


HAT the average American manufac- 

turer does not realize is that his British 
brother has begun to think in terms of 
money instead of thinking in terms of 
time. 

The old British industrial idea reverenced 
the traditions of output. If an article was 
made in five hours instead of eight, as pre- 
scribed for generations, the labor market 
was being injured. Big production was al- 
ways confounded with overproduction. 

War speeding-up has made the Britisher 
think in terms of money—the American 
way. He has figuratively seen two blades 
of grass grow where only one sprouted be- 
fore. He has got the habit of expansion; 
and, unless I am very much mistaken, it is 
going to stick. He will have this alterna- 
tive: With peace he must go back to what 
in the light of war output is the primitive 
productive era, or he must keep on speed- 
ing up. To quote an Englishman I know: 
“Hither we shall have the biggest national 
scrap heap ever witnessed, or we must make 
the biggest effort ever recorded in industrial 
organization.” 

England will not go back to the old order; and this 
means that for America and the future Germany she will 
be a formidable trade rival. If any man thinks there will 
be a demobilization of British industry that will impair her 
productivity he will have to make another guess. 

Let us go back for a moment to our old friend, the 
priority system, inaugurated by the Ministry of Munitions, 
which I described in a previous article. Through the 
workings of this system all nonessential production, whether 
of pleasure cars or bathtubs, is forbidden. The net result 
is that England is doing without a great many things. It 
is the provision of what she has done without that will help 
to make the factory wheels hum when the war is over and 
solve the whole problem of what might have been a costly 
dislocation of industry. 
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This list of nonessentials that must be supplied will be 
increased by the tremendous inroads the war has made 
upon present equipment. Whole British railroads have 
been transported bodily to France; hundreds of great 
ships have been sunk. Industry itself will have to be 
renewed because of the tremendous wear and tear of war 
work. 

What is happening? When a shipowner seeks to replace 
his loss through torpedo attack he must take his place as a 
cog in the priority system. But the bigger fact is that his 
order is entered at once upon the shipbuilding company’s 
books. The draftsman has ample time to plan a perfect 
ship. The British ships built after the war will be among 
the best in the world. 

Here is a case in point: I know an English shipowner 
who has lost three ships since October, 1916. The Govern- 
ment paid him four and a half million dollars, because they 
had been taken over by the Admiralty, which makes reim- 
bursement for all losses. He immediately put this fortune 
into the war loan. His chief draftsman, whom he placed 
at the service of the Admiralty, has ample leisure and is 
now developing a plan for a new line that will represent the 
very last word in ship comfort and construction. My 
friend’s money is perfectly safe and yields him five per 
cent; and under what amounts to a government subsidy 
he is preparing for a more productive and a more profitable 
peace. Itisa typical case. 

Remember, too, that when hostilities cease there will be 
tremendous development in transport. If you have seen 
anything of the war you know that mechanical transport 
is just beginning. So, too, with aéroplanes, which every- 
body must admit have a commercial future. 


England’s Industrial Expansion 


LECTRIC supplies will loom large in post-war indus- 
try. The world will try to do its work electrically. The 
shortage of coal, no less acute in the United States than 
in Great Britain, will increase hydro-electric development. 
England will want labor-saving devices to an almost 
incredible extent, because it will be a new and scientific 
England that will rise out of the ruins of the war. The 
craft, the experience, and the machines with which to 
supply all these needs are all in the British arsenals to-day. 
Thus her industrial awakening not only guarantees a 
growing self-sufficiency but certain future independence of 
American products now imported. 

I was talking one day not long ago at the Ministry of 
Munitions with one of the new wizards of British output. 
On the mantelpiece in his office was the fuse of a big shell. 
He held it up and said: 

“The arsenals that made this fuse can make typewriters, 
adding machines and cash registers; and they will.” 

In this picture you get a hint of the England that is 
to be. The Ministry of Munitions alone will provide, as 
Winston Churchill 
pointed out, a whole 
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case in point: Germany thought for years, and still thinks, 
that the world is dependent upon her for it. By mobilizing 
its scientific resources the ministry has discovered a proc- 
ess for obtaining great quantities of this much-needed 
chemical. It is made from blast-furnace flue dust, previ- 
ously thrown away. Enough has already been secured to 
use in British munitions making, and in the whole British 
glass trade as well. 

Take sulphuric acid: It has been said that the whole 
progress of a country may be measured by the quantity of 
sulphuric acid it requires per capita. England has increased 
her output of this necessary chemical exactly fifteen times. 
It has been made possible through the investigations of the 
explosives supply department of the Ministry of Munitions, 
which has been a pioneer in many chemical paths. It has 
produced more than a million tons of superphosphate, half 
a million tons of basic slag and nearly half a million tons 
of sulphate of ammonia. 

Before the war began Britain could rely upon her own 
resources for only about ten per cent of all the optical glass 
she required. The rest came from Germany and Austria. 
Now she is in a position not only to supply all her own 
needs but to ship optical glass to some of her Allies. It is 
used for gun sights, cameras for aéroplane photography, 
and for commercial and scientific work. 

This naturally leads to another large and permanent 
benefit the war has bestowed upon British industry. It 
will contribute to economic security and become the prin- 
cipal insurance against Germany’s commercial comeback— 
I mean the control of raw materials. Here you touch the 
key to the industrial mastery of the future. 

This is a war of raw materials. Germany’s ability to 
carry on the war depends upon her ability to get the mate- 
rials with which to wage it. In a larger way her whole 
industrial revival will hinge upon the same thing. If the 
Allies can prevent her from getting raw materials, she is 
weakened—almost disarmed industrially. 

England to-day is the center of a world-wide marshaling 
of these raw materials. For the purposes of war she con- 
trols all the ore, coal, wool, rubber, copper, brass, timber, 
paper, gasoline and oil produced within her dominions, and 
all that enters her kingdom. This war measure will become 
a peace measure. It spells continuous output and pros- 
perity for the British producer, because it backs him up 
with all the imperial resources. When you do business with 
John Bull after the war you will be dealing with the whole 
British Empire. 

In a larger way Great Britain and her Allies, including 
the United States, will control four-fifths of the raw mate- 
rials of the world. This mighty asset will be the strongest 
card that can be laid on the peace table. It will offset the 
bargaining value of all the land seized and despoiled by 
the Hun. It guarantees the new economic freedom. 

You must not imagine, however, that British control of 
raw materials will establish what might be called a dead 
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level of output. It merely insures the steady and unfailing — 


source of supply. The supply for the individual will be 
regulated by his enterprise. The man who wants to use his 
steel for swift output and for new inventions will get much 
more than the old fogy who runs along in arut. Among all 


q 


the big British manufacturers with whom I have discussed — 


this subject the unanimous desire is for free competition 
after the war. “Let us have fair, not free, trade,” is the 
idea. 

In this connection it may be interesting to add that a 


strong movement is growing in British industry to encour- — 


age individual enterprise after the war in every possible 
way. One proposed measure is to mitigate the income tax 
of firms when their funds are used for business expansion. 
The burden of taxation, therefore, will fall upon the in- 
come of the individual. He will be encouraged to invest it 
in constructive enterprise or pay a heavy premium for not 
doing so. 
Is Free Trade Near Its End? 


VERY organization devoted to a discussion of the post- 

war trade problem—and when I left England there were 
exactly thirty-eight such bodies—is wrestling with the 
question of taxation after the war. Among them—and 
they include the imposing assemblage known as Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh’s Committee on Commercial and 
Industrial Policy—there is a unanimity of opinion about 
one important fact of vital interest to the American busi- 
ness man: No matter whether free trade, as the world 
once knew it, stands or falls, there must be some kind of 
protection for the so-called key industries, like dyes and 
glass. England will never again permit German dyes and 
German novelties, made with cheap labor, to flood her 
markets by any sort of dumping process. 

The world got a forecast of what Germany has in mind 
for the future when the Kaiser’s envoys imposed upon the 
Bolsheviki delegates, at their first informal peace parley, 
the drastic conditions that all German goods must be 
admitted to Russia duty-free, and that Germany must 
have control of the Russian wheat market for at least 
fifteen years. There is nothing modest about the boche 
economic aspirations. 

While committees are indulging in discussion,’ the 
British captains of industry have gone ahead and organized 
on a definite and practical basis. Just as the machines of 
the kingdom have been mobilized under the Ministry 
of Munitions for a continuous output of shot and shell, so 
have the producers themselves, who own thousands of 
these machines, been joined for a common front, which 
will face the trade enemy when the war is over. 

This codrdination of industry grew out of the acute 
realization that the day of solitary individual enterprise 
in large business operations in England has gone forever. 
The war has taught the value of teamwork among the na- 
tions dedicated to a common fighting cause. British manu- 

facture is heeding the 
lesson. The Go-it- 


empire of production. 
It has taught millions 
of hitherto untrained 
men and women to 
use lathe, drill and 
engine. These men, 
and more especially 
the women, are not 
going back to the 
humdrum tasks of 
grooming horses, serv- 
ing dinners or dusting 
off furniture. 

The Ministry of 
Munitions has be- 
come the great pro- 
vider of all British 
industry. Throughits 
machine-tool depart- 
ment it has become 
the national clearing 
house for every vari- 
ety of machine, from 
the smallest tool or 
lathe to the mightiest 
crane. In seven 
months it released 
42,638 machines of all 
kinds from nonessen- 
tial to productive war 
work. 

The Ministry of 
Munitions has done 
more than give Brit- 
ain a rebirth of indus- 
trial efficiency. With 
its great department 
of industrial research 
it has bulwarked the 
self-sufficiency of the 
nation. Potash is a 
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Busy Scenes on a Tramp Steamer at a Less Advanced Stage 


Alone policy is wiped 
off the slate. Into the 
British industrial con- 
sciousness is being 
pounded the big fact 
that the producer 
must have a larger 
sense of personal re- 
sponsibility for the 
national and the im- 
perial prosperity. 
There must be collec- 
tive economic effort. 
It is creating a whole 
new nationalism. 
Two constructive 
agencies will illustrate 


of British industrial 
coérdination. The 
first is the Federation 
of British Industries, 
which grew out of a 
very interesting epi- 
sode. The father of 
this organization is F. 
Dudley Docker, the 
George Pullman of 
England and one of 
the first builders 
of the tanks that 
caused such conster- 
nation among the 
Germans at the first 
battle of the Somme. 
He is big, wide-awake 
and upstanding; and 
he regards the world 
as his trade field. 

(Continued on 
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she was different from the others—yes, the 
moment she stepped from the ambulance 
which had been sent to the station to meet them. 

The rest of the 
nurses, for instance, 
jumped out like so 
many sociable 
young crickets and 
began chirping to 
each other almost as 
soon as they hit the 
ground, happy no 
doubtin thethought 
that the greatest ad- 
venture of their lives 
was about to unfold 
before them like 
some incredible 
moving picture in 
which each beholder 
was to see herself as 
the heroine. 

_ But this other girl 
got out last, and 
though it was dusk 
I thought she 
yawned as she 
looked up at the hos- 
pital, and a moment 
later, when the thun- 
der of distant guns 
came over the 
Vosges, she blew her 
nose with such a re- 
sounding blast that 
old Doe Didier 
stopped primping 
his autumn foliage 
and winked his eye at me in his usual excitable manner. 

“Mon Dieu, mon ami!” he exclaimed, “she bring her 
own—what you call eet?—her own oom-pah! But if she 
play it at night, with that boche aéroplane en haut—sacre 
bleu, mon ami !—we all keeck the bucket, ker-bang!”’ 

But that, of course, was going a step too far. 

“Doctor, old stocking,” I gently reminded him, “that 
girl has come from the same country as myself. She has 
traveled a good many miles and has blown that bugle of 
hers against a good many submarines. Now it seems to 
me sore 

“Mon Dieu, mon ami!”’ cried my excitable colleague, “it 
seem tome the same. V’ld! I kees my finger at a bravery 
more beautiful than my own! We are friends and com- 
rades! Oui? Quel diable! Then let us go down and wel- 
come these brave, these charming compatriots of your 
own!” 

That was Doctor Didier all over. He and I had the new 
south ward of Hépital Militaire Number 26, which, as you 
may have already guessed, was Somewhere in France and 
not a thousand miles from the firing line. Our new ward 
with its ninety empty cots was a gift from many places in 
the United States, and the American Red Cross in Paris 
had now sent us the five nurses whose arrival I have just 
recorded. 

The first four had graduated the month before from 
St. Clement’s Hospital, in New York, and with the assist- 

-ance of my gallant colleague we were soon exchanging 
those happy little pleasantries which are generally used on 
such occasions. I then advanced to the fifth girl, who was 
still standing aloof from the others with that studied non- 
chalance which I had previously noticed in the courtyard. 

“And this 2?” T smiled. 

“Milligan—Miss Milligan,” she answered in a sur- 
prisingly hearty voice considering her slight stature; 
“Miss Mary Milligan, if anybody wants to introduce me.” 

Whereupon, of course, I immediately introduced her to 
old Doe Didier, though I couldn’t help the feeling that her 
remark was a slap at the four other girls. 

“And you, too, are a graduate of St. Clement’s?” I asked. 

“Not so you’d notice it!” she said again in her hearty 
voice. “I came over on my own—paid my own expenses, 
too, if anybody asks you.” Then, evidently feeling that 
she hadn’t answered my implied question, she added: 
“Cook County Hospital for mine.” 

I have used the word “‘hearty’’ in describing her voice, 
perhaps because I didn’t like to use the better adjective 
“bold.” As a matter of fact there was something defiant 
about her tone; more than that—something belligerent— 
a tone and manner that seemed to say “This is my style; 
see? And those who don’t like it can lump it!” 

Though he was standing behind me I knew that Doctor 
Didier’s smile was on us both, and again I felt that rising 


[ine moment I saw her I knew that somehow 
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“‘Mary,’’ I Said, ‘‘You’re a Good Little Sport, if Anybody Happened to Ask You”’ 


instinct which I had experienced before when he had 
laughed at the music of Miss Milligan’s nose. 

“Did you have a pleasant voyage?”’ I asked, determined 
not to notice her manner. 

“Yes, I did—nit!’’ she exclaimed, studying me with 
eyes that were brighter than they should have been. And 
then, perhaps because she instinctively guessed my feeling 
of championship toward her, she turned her head with 
deliberation as though to look at a bulletin on the wall, 
and the light of the sunset fell full upon the mark on her 
cheek. 

It was a birthmark, purple in color and nearly covering 
one side of her face. And by some freak of Nature it was 
the silhouette of a mirthful face—the face of a vulgar man 
who had his head thrown back and was shaking with 
Rabelaisian laughter. Ps 

HEN I next saw Mary Milligan which was the fol- 

lowing morning, the white hood of her uniform nearly 
concealed the mark on her cheek. She was standing by the 
window, eating a biscuit and looking thoughtfully over the 
hills toward the distant firing line. She didn’t know that 
I was watching her, and in her attitude and expression I 
caught such an air of mournful tenderness that to see her 
then you would never have dreamed this was the girl who 
the night before had blown her nose with such a note of 
epic unconcern. 

“Did you sleep well?” I asked. 

At the sound of my voice her face hardened into its cus- 
tomary cast of cynical defiance. 

“Yep!” she said, biting into her biscuit. “Little Mary 
snored all night and nearly missed her breakfast.’’ Where- 
upon she looked down herself and brushed away a few 
crumbs which had lodged on her blouse. 

“Darn crumbs!” she scolded; ‘‘always sticking on my 
top shelf !’’ 

Miss Bailey, one of the four other nurses, who was mak- 
ing up cots near by, looked over at her in open disapproval 
and gave me a glance that seemed to say, “Isn’t she 
awful—talking about her top shelf!” 

“Say,” continued Miss Milligan, “isn’t there some way 
of getting to a hospital that’s closer to the Front than this? 
I told them I wanted to go "way up Front, and that’s where 
they said they were sending me—darn old bluffs!” 

“T think you’ll find this one close enough before you’re 
through,’ I told her. 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, for one thing, we’ve had a German aéroplane 
trying to get our number nearly every week for the last 
two months ” 

“He wasn’t here last night, was he?” she challenged. 

“No, he wasn’t,” I smiled. ‘‘He probably saw who had 
just arrived, and he flew away again, scared to death.” 


REYNARD 


Refimed! 


Now I hadn’t meant anything by that, but 
under the hood of her uniform I saw the edge of 
her birthmark turn crimson. ‘“‘You’re a great 
little kidder, aren’t you, doc?” she said. 

Rs gall gs 9 
Mary,” I added, to 
pay her out for her 
“doe.” “And TI can 
be a great little 
friend, too, if any- 
body asks you.” 

“Aw, tellit toTut- 
tle!” she said, and 
that ended that. 

And yet, for all 
the defiance of her 
manner—defiance 
which I somehow 
felt was born of that 
disfigurement on her 
cheek—as the weeks 
passed by Doctor 
Didier and I both 
came to the same 
conclusion: That 
little Mary Milligan 
was the best nurse 
that ever blessed a 
hospital and caused 
the good physician 
to rejoice. 

Work? There 
seemed to be no end 
to her capacity for 
it. Whether it was 
washing patients or 
windows or instru- 
ments, or rolling 
bandages, or getting 
rid of those affectionate little insects which are best de- 
scribed as “‘cuties,” or making minor dressings, or keeping 
the patients cheerful, little Mary—to give her the name 
that she liked the best—was always on the job, as bel- 
ligerent as you please, but a doctor’s good right bower and 
a surgeon’s one best bet. 

Now and then a patient would show that interest in her 
which is the sign of an early convalescence, and whenever 
this happened Mary would carelessly push aside the white 
hood that half concealed her face. 

And that would end that. 

Then there was the matter of godsons. It had been the 
custom at Number 26 that from among the patients each 
nurse should adopt a filleul, or godson, and look after him 
with a little extra care, as a mother would look after her 
child. = 

But “‘Nixey for mine,’”’ said Mary one day when I called 
her attention to her lack of a godson. “I came here for 
work, not for spooning.’”’ Which was a libel, of course, on 
Miss Bailey, who was listening near by; but it will give 
you a good idea of Mary’s methods. 

Sometimes, too, she had a spat with the four other 
nurses, sudden little flurries in which she asked no odds of 
the whole quartet. 

“What's the matter with you and Miss Milligan?’ I 
asked Miss Bailey another day, when the St. Clement’s 
graduates were going round frowning at Mary in particu- 
lar and at life in general. 

“Oh, doctor, she says the awfulest things!’’ And in a 
tone of horrified reflection she added, ‘‘I don't believe I 
ever knew a girl who was less refined!”’ 

“Well, yes, perhaps she is a little bit that way,’ I 
admitted—and regretted it the moment after, for fear Miss 
Bailey might start the statement: “‘The doctor himself 
says she isn’t refined.” “But even admitting that,’ I con- 
tinued, ‘‘do you think that you and I would be any better 
than she is if we had a mark on our faces like she has got?” 

Miss Bailey giggled, and I suspected that I had said 
something worse than ever, especially when she tossed 
her head and said, “‘ Well, I’m through with her, and so 
are the other girls. I suppose if that’s her way—poor 
thing !’’—sniff—‘“‘there isn’t anything that can change it.” 

However, I believed that I had a plan which might work 
some sort of change; and the more I thought about it the 
better it looked to me. 

“How’s little Mary?” I asked her one evening after she 
had had a particularly hard day preparing for a new batch 
of grands blessés who were expected that night. 

“Oh, kicking, doc,” she said—‘‘though not very high. 
Not much spring in the little old knee to-night.” 

At the next cot Miss Bailey was brushing her godson’s 
hair, getting him ready for his departure farther south 
that night. And over her brushes she gave me a look that 
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seemed to say, “Talking to you about the spring in her 
little old knee! Isn’t she awful?” 

Now what I had to say next was strictly private, so I led 
Mary to the window where we had spoken before—that 
window which looked over the hills toward the distant fir- 
ing line. In planning this interview I had looked upon 
myself as a sort of herald whose words would be hailed 
with exceeding great joy. But when I stood there by 
Mary’s side trying to get my first words out I felt more like 
a boob than a herald—more like a country schoolboy than 
a gracious messenger of hope. 

“Now, Mary,” I began at last, “I don’t want you to 
get mad at what I’m going to say ny 

She gave me a quick, suspicious glance and then looked 
out of the window again. ‘‘Shoot!’’ she said. 

“Well—you know Doctor Didier’s a great old boy with 
the knife’’—she gave me another quick, suspicious look— 
“‘and if I were you I’d let him get after that mark on your 
cheek # 

It was then that I saw how badly I had put my foot in it. 
All the blood in Mary’s circulatory system seemed to rush 
into that laughing face on her cheek, and for a moment I 
was ready for anything, from a slap in the face to a call- 
down that would make my hair curl. Instead, the tears 
suddenly brimmed to her eyes, and partly, I think, because 
she was ashamed that I saw them, and partly because she 
was too full to speak, she threw her head back and stuck out 
her tongue—a vaguely familiar gesture from which, in a 
flash of comprehension, I was able to get some slight idea 
of what her childhood must have been. 

“T’m awlully sorry,”’ I tried to tell her. 

But she was gone by then—a slight, pathetic little fig- 
ure—and I was still staring out of the window, engaged in 
a masculine task of such universal character that the 
description of it has become a classic, namely: “Cursing 
myself fora clumsy fool,” 
when I felt a hand on my 
arm—and therewas Mary 
by my side again. 

“‘Say, doctor,’ she said, 
her braver ‘‘doc”’ tempo- 
rarily forgotten, ‘I—I 
didn’t mean it quite like 
that. But I don’t believe 
I can ever tell anybody 
just how I feel about— 
about this. Ever since I 
can remember I’ve had to 
stand so much because of 
it—that I’ve nailed it to 
themast,if you knowwhat 
I mean. To try to take it 
off now—after all I’ve 
stood and fought for— 
well, it’s too much like flying the 
white flag; andI’m no quitter orI’d 
have quit long ago.”’ 

“Sure, you’re no quitter!” I told 
her. ‘‘ Anybody can see that. But 
that’s no reason why you should go 
on fighting all your life, if you can 
have it taken off.” 

“No use, doc,” she said, and I 
could see that she was nearly her- 
self again. “‘Once some of the sur- 
geons at the Cook County Hospital 
took a good look at it before I knew 
what they were up to, and they all 
said it was in too deep—they’d darn 
near have to cut the whole cheek 
out. And anyhow, I’ve sort of got 
used to it now. And if it doesn’t 
bother me 

The inference was plain enough: 
If it didn’t bother her it needn’t 
bother me. 

“Mary,” I said, ‘‘you’re a good 
little sport, if anybody happened to 
ask you.” 

“Aw, tell it to Tuttle!” she gruffly replied, 
quite in her manner again. But I didn’t. I told 
it to Doctor Didier instead, he being a great old 
dreamer in his hours of ease and a keen old con- 
troversialist on such fruity topics as dreams, signs, 
portents, heredity, primal causes, ultimate ends— 
and such topics, which he generally brought to a 
close by the reflection, ‘‘Hh bien! The good Lord 
halways knows what he is doing!”’ 

That night we talked about Mary’s birthmark, 
and perhaps because of my youth and perhaps 
because I am a born partisan and can never help taking 
sides I remember taking Mary’s part with all the eloquence 
at my command, which wasn’t much, but made a noble 
noise. 

“And I want to tell you this,’ I concluded: “It’s a 
wicked thing—yes, a wicked thing—to put a mark like 
that on an innocent child and set her out to face the 
world!” 


Personally I Was Set 
Against Herin Advance, 
But Even I Had to Ac« 
knowledge That I Had 
Probably Never Seen 
Such Beauty and Grace 


The old doctor quietly leaned over and placed his hands 
upon my knees as though he would press my silent pedals. 

“Hush, hush, mon ami, and listen to me,’ he said. 
“‘Some day, if you live, you will be as old as I am now— 
n est-ce pas? And when you are you will remember the 
words I tell you now: The good Lord, he halways, halways 
knows what he is doing! Deny that, and you deny every- 
thing. Admit it—and there you are!” 


qr 


T ELEVEN o’clock that night we loaded up the ambu- 
lances with those patients who were well enough to be 
moved south, and started them off to the station. This 
left twelve empty cots in our ward. 
It was nearly two o’clock when the ambulances returned 
to Number 26 with their exchange loads of grands blessés— 


.poor, mud-coated, blood-stained forms, some of whom had 


been picked up off the battle field since evening. 

As you can imagine, we were all waiting for them— 
every member of the staff, every day and night nurse in 
the hospital who could possibly be spared—and almost till 
daybreak we were cutting off their uniforms, performing 
such supplementary operations as were necessary to those 
which had been hurriedly done in the dugouts, renewing 
bandages, bathing the patients, giving them soup, broth 
and, whenever we could, a cigarette—a grim scene such as 
Doré might have drawn; the doctors working in silent 
intensity, every patient a stoic, every nurse a heroine. 

Yet here and there the scene had its lighter side. 

As one by one our ward was allotted its twelve patients 
to fill the empty cots, the four other nurses began to choose 
their filleuls—their godsons. 

“T’ll take this one,” said Miss Bailey, immediately 
adopting a handsome young giant with a smashed shoulder. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Mary, pretending to wring her hands 
with dismay, “‘haven’t you picked a homely one!” 

A few minutes later two of the other nurses simulta- 
neously tried to adopt an olive-complexioned lieutenant 
who was smoking a cigarette to show his unconcern for a 
shattered hip. ‘‘What? 
Both of you want him?” de- 
manded Mary. ‘‘Heh! 
Must be either Francis X. 
Bushman or William S§S. 
Hart!’’ And winking her eye 
at me she added, ‘‘ Me—I’m 
waiting for Charlie Chaplin, 
but I hope he hasn’t hurt his 
cunning little feet before I get 
a hold of him!” 

Now up till that moment I 
don’t believe that Mary had 
meant fora moment to adopt 
a godson, but the next pa- 
tient who was sent to our 
ward had lost his leg above 
the knee and had been badly 
burned in the face by a flame 

thrower. His head had been band- 
aged till no opening remained except 
an indeterminate cavern that led to 
his mouth. 

“Hey, girls!”” said Mary as we 
wheeled him along to our corridor, 
“‘here’s a chance for you noble nurses. 
Who’s going to adopt this little 
beauty? Now don’t all speak at 
once!” 

“Oh, you can have him,” said one 
of the nurses, who had perhaps been 
stung a little deeper than it showed. 
“He'll just suit you.” 

“All right, ma’am,” said Mary, 
grimly enough. ‘Just to show that 
I’m a good sport I’ll take him!” 

And take him she did; and because 
she was so amazingly thorough in ev- 
erything she handled I doubt whether 

a godson was ever better looked after in 
the whole Vosges sector. Whenever she 
had a spare minute she was by his bed- 
side, making him comfortable, easing his 
bandages, bathing him, propping him up 
in bed, letting him down again. Twice 
at least during the next fortnight I am 
sure he would have died if it hadn’t been 
for Mary, but at last he safely turned the 
corner. 

“Yes, he’lllive,’’ nodded Doctor Didier, 
watching him one afternoon as he slept, 
his hand clasped round Mary’s fingers. ‘But ah, poor 
devil, not much for the heep-hurray! One leg—and nearly 
blind as well. Ah, quel dommage! Quel dommage!”’ 

Mary swallowed hard. 

“Look, mademoiselle!”? said Didier, trying to divert 
her thoughts. ‘‘Another patient calls you.” 

“ Aw, let him call,” said Mary ina sulky whisper; ‘I’m 
on night duty this week.”’ : 
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“But haven’t I seen you here all day?” 

“That’s all right, too, darn it,’ she gruffly replied. 
““He’s my godson, ain’t he?” 

A lucky godson, too, if I am any judge in such matters. 
As he began to mend, for instance, he developed an appe- 
tite for fruit, and fruit immediately became open game so 
far as Mary was concerned. She could almost point it, asa 
Gordon setter points a bird. She could almost detect an 
apple up two flights of stairs and round three corners, and 
more than once I have seen a patient feel under his pillow 
for the orange he had hidden there, and quite exhaust 
himself before he gave up trying to find it. 

Meanwhile Mary was busy learning French, Doctor 
Didier making it his business to see that she had the 
proper pronunciation and was learning no tricky slang. 

“ Bonjour, m’sieur,”’ I heard her saying to her godson as 
he stirred round in his bed one morning. ‘“‘ Avez-vous bien 
dormi?” 

Whether or not it had been another all-night vigil I 
couldn’t tell, but his hand was tightly held round her 
fingers as though with that physical desire for human con- 
tact which is characteristic of the newly blind. Not that 
he suspected his approaching blindness yet. . For the pres- 
ent his eyes were sick, that. was all; his eyes were sick and 
he must accept his bandages with as much patience as God 
could give him. 

“Bonjour, m’sieur,’ repeated Mary, as her godson 
moved round again. ‘‘ Avez-vous bien dormi?”’ 

I could see then that he was dreaming—or at least I 
thought he was—for he made a sleepy sound and lifted 
Mary’s hand to the indeterminate opening among the 
bandages on his face. 

“He’s kissing your hand,” I whispered. 

Sitting very proudly in her chair Mary proudly nodded. 

“Sure!”’ she said. “Listen; what’s he saying now?” 

Whatever it was he was saying it over and over again, 
in the drowsy, contented voice of one who is happily 
dreaming. Spoken like that it was too much for me; so I 
beckoned Doctor Didier, who was at one of the adjoining 
cots. 

The gallant old French médecin bent his head and lis- 
tened. ‘‘He’s calling you his little beautiful,” he said, 
raising himself at last. 

Mary looked at us both for a moment with the mute and 
helpless inquiry of a child. Then suddenly turning her 
face away she bowed her head over the drowsy bandaged 
figure on the bed. 

Iv 
HE next morning I was working in the medicine room 
when Mary appeared in the doorway. “I’m taking up 
a collection,”’ she said, ‘and I thought you might like to 
chip in.” 

““What’s it for?’”’ I asked. 

“Wooden leg for my godson.”’ 

“*Chip in’ for a wooden leg is good,” I told her; “‘and 
if there’s one thing I’ve got it’s money.” 


She took the bill absent-mindedly, hardly looking at it 


at first, and then it came out with arush. ‘‘Say, doe,’ she 
said, ‘‘how can a blind man make a living? Or how can he 
throw a bluff at making one?”’ she corrected herself. ‘Of 
course I can make my little old twenty-five dollars a week 


when I get back home’’—the mark on her face reddened— ~ 


“sometimes, anyhow,” she corrected herself again. “But 
I’ve been wondering what he could-do—you know—to 
keep him from fretting about what ails him.” 

“Mary,” I began, ‘‘if I had my hat on I would take it 
off to you.” 

** Aw, tell it to Tuttle!” she said with a flash of her old 
manner. - 

“T would,” I said. ‘‘But look here—now don’t get 
mad—but how do you know that you aren’t going too fast? 
This godson of yours—we don’t know a thing about him. 
He had no tag on. How do you know he isn’t married, for 
instance?”’ 

Mary blushed. “He told me,” she said. ‘“I’d been 
doing some wondering myself, so this morning I had my 
little speech ready for him. ‘Don’t you want to write to 
your wife?’ I asked him. I had to say it three times before 
he got it, and then I could feel him smiling under his band- 
ages. ‘Wife?’ hesaid. ‘I have none—yet.’ Just like that! 


‘I have none—yet.’ I got him the very first time, and then — 


” 


he made to kiss my hand—you know 

“Mary,” I said, ‘let me tell you a secret; and never 
mind Mr. Tuttle. If your godson doesn’t marry you I 
will.” 

“Aw, quit your kidding!”’ She laughed. ‘But say, doc, 
don’t you think it’s funny the way things turn out?” 

“You bet your life it’s funny the way things turn out!” 
I heartily agreed. 

“To think that he—being blind—will never see this on 
my face, but will always be able to kid himself that I’m a 
good-looker ’’ It was then apparently that she noticed 
the bill in her hand. ‘‘Gee-whiz!’’ she said; ‘‘do you 
know what you gave me?”’ 

“Sure I know what I gave you,” I indignantly told her. 
“Do you think I’m blind too? Now you beat it, and get 
him that wooden leg just as quick as you can. Hurry up 


m 


now! Perhaps he’ll want to take you a walk to-morrow! 4 
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At that she skipped away with a saucy little flourish of 
the back of her skirt, saying ‘‘Hoop-la!”’ as she disap- 
peared. But a moment later she was back again. ‘“‘He 
wants to write a letter to somebody,” she said. ‘Do you 
know whether Doc Didier’s down in the office? All right; 
I'll go and wait for him on the stairs. Say, doe ——” 

Seven??? 

“Heh! His name’s Paul.” And that time, just before 
she disappeared, she not only made that saucy little 
flourish of her skirt, but she blew me a kiss as well. 

It was about half an hour later when Doctor Didier 
came into the medicine room, excitedly waving a 
sheet of note paper in his hand. ‘‘Mon Dieu, mon 
ami!” he exclaimed, ‘‘but onless all signs fail we are 
about to have a most dis- 
tinguish’ visitor!” 

“Ts Teddy Roosevelt 
eoming?”’ I asked. But 
that, of course, was over 
his head. 

“T have just written a 
letter,’’ he excitedly con- 
tinued, “for the godson 
of Mam’selle Mary. She 
was waiting for me on 
the stairs. Leesten!’’ 

He spanned his nose 
with his glasses, as hand- 
some and as impetuous 
an old practitioner as you 
would have found in the 
Vosges sector that day, 
and read this note: 
COMTESSE DE VIGNY. 

Dear Adéle: Justafew 
lines to let you know that I am at the hospital 
here. Come and seeme; it will make my poor 
eyes better. I kiss your hands—the tips of 
your fingers. YOUR PAUL. 


My first thought was of the happy girl who 
had just been collecting for a wooden leg—and 
it was that which made me whistle. 

“Does Mary know about this?’’ I asked. 

“Why not?’ he retorted, evidently suspect- 
ing nothing of Mary’s love for her godson. 
“She was there when I wrote it down.” 

At that I whistled again, but I think my excited col- 
league misunderstood me. ‘‘Mon Dieu, yes!’ he cried. 
“Think of it! The Comtesse de Vigny!”’ 

“Some punkins, eh?” I asked. 

“What?” he cried. “‘ You haven’t heard of her? Leesten, 

‘mon ami! She was once the most beautiful singer in 
France—Adéle Pelcher, the Girl with the Golden Voice. I 
saw her in Louise—Thais—Le Jongleur. Then all of a 
stroke she closed her grand career to marry the Comte de 
Vigny, one of the last of the old régime, one of the richest 
old men in France. In less than a year the Comte had died, 
and his wife was left the richest, most beautiful yo’ng 
widow in all the world! And that is she to whom he writes 
“Come and see me; it will make my poor eyes better. I 
keess your hands—the tips of your fingers’-—Ah!”’ From 
the soulful abandon which he put into the words they 
might have been the gallant old médecin’s sentiments too. 

“And how do you say he signed his letter?’ I asked, my 
thoughts going back to poor Mary. 

““Votre Paul.’ Just ‘Votre Paul.’ But take it from me, 
mon ami, the man who can write to the Comtesse de Vigny 
like that—he is—what you call eet?—oui, owi, he is some 
punkins too!” 

When next I went into the ward Mary was standing at 
her favorite window, staring out toward the distant firing 
line, and from the way the other nurses were looking at her 
godson’s cot I could see that Doctor Didier had already 
spread the news of the wonderful letter. 

I was still working round the ward when Mary’s godson 
made a motion with his hand. Miss Bailey hastened to see 
what he wanted, but Mary, who must have been watching 
with eyes at the back of her head, sprang to his bedside 
and faced the other with an expression that wasn’t far from 
being downright gladiatorial. 

“Darn your nerve!” she said. ‘You beat it! He’s my 
godson—yet!” 


Vv 


“iia following Monday afternoon I was trying to get 
some sleep when Doctor Didier burst into my room 
with the air of a man of urgent affairs who can stay only 
for the briefest of moments. 

“Wake up, mon ami!” he breathlessly cried, shaking 
my shoulder. ‘She has arrived!’ 

“Who has arrived?” I grumbled, still half asleep. 

“La Comtesse de Vigny! Queeck! She is in the office now 
and is due to ascend at any moment!” 

I was wide enough awake by then, and it wasn’t many 
minutes later when I strolled out into the ward, making 
some show of reading the temperature cards, but really 
keeping my eyes open for what I had come to see. 

; Evidently Mary’s godson had been told of the arrival of 
his visitor, for in spite of his bandages I could see eagerness 


written large all over him. Mary, her face set, had just 
washed his hands and was now brushing his hair, her head 
on one side, her eyes intent, like an anxious little mother 
who wishes her son to look a credit to her care. 

Presently the door at the end of the corridor opened and 
a young woman entered with the unmistakable air of a 
grande dame, and yet somehow with the subtle effect of 
one who walks before a large and attentive audience. Per- 
sonally I was set against her in advance, but even I had to 


His Fingers Went Groping Out Till They Found Mary’s Hand, With That Pas 
thetic Desire for Human Contact Which is Characteristic of the Newly Blind 


acknowledge that I had probably never seen such perfect 
beauty or finished grace—grace and beauty, indeed, that 
were almost too perfect, too finished, and would have 
reminded you more of a flawless statue of marble than of 
any living being of flesh and blood. Still, as I have said, I 
had already set myself against her. It was evident that 
her escorts of state—the directeur-général of Number 26 
and Doctor Didier—it was evident that at least they were 
sincere enough in their homage, and the wounded men 
who were able to move and look at her—it was easily seen 
that they found no fault either. 

Doctor Didier bowed her to Paul’s bedside, where Mary, 
her facestill set and pale, drew a chairforward for the visitor. 

“Well, Paul?” she said. 

“Adéle!”’ cried Mary’s godson, and held out his hand. 

After a moment’s hesitation the Comtesse took it. 
“Mon pawre Paul!” she said, and still with that air of 
speaking to a larger audience. 

By that time I had worked my way to the next cot, and 
when I looked at our distinguished visitor from this closer 
vantage point it struck me again that I had never seen 
features or complexion of such exquisite refinement. Even 
Nature seemed to have hall-marked its product as perfect, 
for on one side of her face was a crescent-shaped beauty 
spot, and though at first I thought it was artificial I pres- 
ently saw that it had been placed there by the gods them- 
selves, as though to call attention to the perfection of 
their work. 

“Poor Mary!” I couldn’t help thinking, and yet when 
T looked at her—this girl who wasn’t refined—and studied 
her profile, its expression softened and made beautiful by 
approaching sacrifice, I knew of course that I was espous- 
ing a lost cause, but mentally I rooted for Mary. Suddenly, 
however, I dropped all consciousness of these and similar 
thoughts. My attention was diverted by a byplay on the 
bed. 

Paul had attempted to kiss his visitor’s hand, but the 
bandages preventing he had tried to lay it on his heart. 
This the Comtesse was resisting, chatting away in her 
grand manner but quietly matching her strength against 
the other’s weakness, looking at Paul’s bandages with a 
cool, intelligent eye. : 

“Oho!” I thought; “our Comtesse doesn’t think so 
much of her Paul when she sees that he’s blind and has 
only one leg!” 

Mary, it seemed, had also noticed something of this, for 
the color began to come back to her face, and when Paul 
finally released the Comtesse’s hand Mary’s head went up 
like that of a little duchess who doesn’t want to have her 
coronet fall over her eyes. 

The Comtesse still continued to chat, asking Paul ques- 
tion after question, eying his bandaged face narrowly as 


she did so; but after that silent tussle with her hand Paul 
didn’t have a great deal to say for himself. He lay quiet 
and I think it was then for the first time that he began to 
suspect the truth about his eyes. Before long the conver- 
sation began to die of onesidedness. 

“My patient is tired now,” said Mary in a clear voice, 
“Perhaps if you let him rest a little ty 

The Comtesse rose and moved away—the directeur- 
général and Doctor Didier accompanying her like two stars 
following the moon. ‘‘ You think there is no 
hope for his sight?’’ I heard her ask. 

“Practically none,’ Doc- 
tor Didier answered. “The 
flame and the gas together 
seem to have dried up all the 
sacs—all the ducts—and what 
with the inflammation and 
complications id 

He shrugged his shoulders 
and followed this with an ex- 
pressive sigh. “‘And now, 
Madame la Comtesse,’’ he 
continued, almost nervously 
for him, ‘if you would care 
to grant us all a favor most 
exquisite! I know that if 
some of these poor devils— 
who may never leave here 
alive—could only hear you 
sing x 

She graciously nodded, 
looking at the bed where 
Mary’s godson lay. The 
directeur-général rapped a 
pencil on the window sill for silence. 
For as long as it might take you to 
count ten the Comtesse stood there, 
dressed as though for the occasion, 
black tulle on black tulle, tassels 
on laces, and laces on silks: the faultlessness of 
grace and beauty, a crescent-shaped beauty mark 
upon her cheek as though placed there by the gods 
themselves to call attention to the perfection of 
their work. 

Then suddenly she graciously nodded again, 
this time as though to an invisible orchestra, and 
turning toward the bed where Mary’s godson lay she began 
Coppée’s famous song: 


It is all in vain to implore me 
Not to let her image beguile, 

For her face is ever before me, 
And her smile. 


It is all in vain to implore me 
All memories of her away to keep, 
For even though she wishes to ignore me 
I can weep. 


It is all in vain to entreat me 
Memory’s recollections to defy, 

For even though she willeth to defeat me 
Reandes: . - f candier. 


Perhaps acting for that larger audience it was thus that 
she visualized herself and Paul. However that may be, 
when she went to his bedside a few minutes later Mary’s 
godson made no sign. 

“T think he’s sleeping,”’ said Mary in her clear voice. 

“Then if I shouldn’t see him again—I am going on the 
hospital train to-night—will you bid him aw revoir for 
me?” 

“Avec plaisir, madame!” 

I think then that the Comtesse caught the significance of 
that clear crisp tone of Mary’s, for she slowly turned and 
gave Paul’s godmother such a long, lingering look—such a 
look that seemed to say, ‘“‘Who is this poor, insignificant 
fish of a nurse who uses this manner to me?’’—that I felt 
the hair on top of my head growing hot for Mary’s sake. 
And a moment later when the Comtesse looked at Mary’s 
birthmark—looked and drew back and pretended to shud- 
der—well, perhaps you can guess how I felt about that, 
too—to say nothing of how Mary felt. 

And yet Paul wasn’t asleep. 

The Comtesse had hardly gone when I saw him turn his 
head on the pillow, and though he tried to hide it I saw 
that, like the lover in Coppée’s song, he, too, could weep, 
especially when his fingers went groping out till they found 
Mary’s hand, as though with that pathetic desire for 
human contact which is characteristic—God help them!— 
of the newly blind. 

vi 
FTER a time I went back to my room, intent upon 
retrieving that lost sleep, but the more I thought of 
Mary and her godson the less I was able to saw any wood. 
And later when I went down into the medicine room to fill 
some capsules I put more thoughts of Mary into them than 
quinine. 

“She'll be able to buy that wooden leg for him now, 

after all,’ I thought. ‘Poor kid, she certainly thought it 
(Concluded on Page 34) 
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ILL democracy 
work in Russia? 
When I think of 


that question I recall a 
drizzling Sunday morning 
in Petrograd last summer. 
I was in arailroad station, a 
place of somber, dirty halls, 
with a gray light straggling 
in through high narrow 
windows. A harsh buzz of 
voices rose from dense 
crowds of people there; and 
the women and children 
sitting upon heaps of bag- 
gage gave me a vivid im- 
pression of anationmoving; 
of Russia in a state of 
change; jarred loose from 
her old moorings—restless, 
anxious, eager, hungry, 
groping her way blindly on. 
From the little chapel in a 
recess in one wall the red 
lights of the icons, which 
are sacred images, gleamed 
like little danger signals. 
The great road was not 
clear ahead. 

At one of the ticket win- 
dows, which had not yet 
been opened, a long line of 
waiting travelers had gath- 
ered in a noisy throng. 
Tickets were forgotten. 
““Where am I going?”’ had 
been changed to ‘‘Where 
are we going, brothers? 
Where is Russia going?’ 
There was a babel of argu- 
ment, with workingmen and soldiers and well-to-do people 
all mixed in, men and women and young boys. Here and 
there laughter would break out; but again they would 
grow fiercely intent—while a Cossack perched on a high 
crate frowned down in his effort to comprehend. 

“But meantime how about their trains?”’ I could hear 
some impatient American ask. “‘ Why isn’t the ticket seller 
here to attend to his business? Why don’t these Russian 
people insist on a decent train service? Big social ideals 
are all very well, but they’re not worth a cuss if the trains 
won’t run!” 

Quite true. And, because we are in this war to make the 
world safe for democracy, we must help them run their 
trains. For if we don’t do it Germany will; and if she suc- 
ceeds in imposing her influence upon the Slavs, the world 
will be a dangerous place for liberty to live in. We may 
have to hold off for a little now; but the moment we can, 
we must go in again. And really to help we must not try 
to force our American methods on the Russian habits of 
mind. We must adapt our ways to their conditions and 
their needs. 


What Russia Needs To-day 


HAT does Russia need to-day? What big problems 

must be solved by any government there, Bolshevik or 
Bourgeois, if it is to long endure? That question is simply 
answered. The people must have food to eat and fuel and 
clothes to keep them warm; and to get these things 
and distribute them the railroads and mills and mines and 
factories must be brought back to life; and the peasants 
must be supplied next spring with millions of new plows 
and tools, for their old ones are now all worn out. These 
problems are all interacting, one upon the other; and all 
of them depend on the question: ‘‘If Russia disbands her 
armies now, how shall she get ten million men back into 
productive labor?” 

The railroads were demoralized before the revolution; 
and even before the war began they were most inadequate. 
Vast areas of the country still depended on post roads. An 
engineer told me that to reach his Siberian mine in winter 
he had to drive twelve hundred miles in a big covered 
sledge piled with rugs inside. 

““We never stopped to eat,”’ he said. “I heated food on 
a lamp inside; and so we went on day and night, only stop- 
ping to change horses, or between times to jump out and 
beat the horses’ noses to keep them from freezing.” 

There are tens of thousands of sledges still on the long 
icy roads of Russia to-day, and another large share of the 
traffic is borne by a tremendous network of canals and 
rivers. More than half of the population still live in lonely 
villages miles from any railroad line. The railroads, for 
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the most part owned and run by the government, are slow 
and inefficient, a system honeycombed with graft. About 
half the locomotives still burn wood instead of coal, and 
this requires more frequent stops because the wood burns 
faster. Their railroad sections are too short. Every sixty 
or seventy miles both locomotive and engineer are 
changed; and this increases the delay. The average speed 
of the passenger trains is fifteen miles an hour. 

Such conditions were made worse by the war, and still 
worse by the revolution. For weeks the soldiers rode 
about on trains they had captured.. Gradually things 
settled down; but meantime the trainmen, by repeated 
threats to strike, not only forced up wages but insisted on 
conditions that further blocked the traffic. They even 
considered the idea of having each section of the road 
managed by a local committee of the workingmen; but 
even the calm philosophical Russian train dispatcher set 
up such a howl at this that he was able to make himself 
heard. 

In brief, Russia was clogged. The numberless veins and 
arteries that give to a nation industrial life were fearfully 
congested. To get a sleeper to Vladivostok I applied in 
Petrograd about the end of August, and was told that the 
next available berth was for the end of November. I 
could get a berth for that same week, but only from a 
speculator for three hundred rubles extra. The same ap- 
plied to the one night’s trip from Petrograd to Moscow. 
The regular price of a ticket and berth was about thirty- 
five rubles. The speculator charged seventy-five, but you 
paid him and were thankful. 

It was hard for those who could not pay. I remember 
a scene late one night in one of the Petrograd stations: 
Across the platform from our train was a local, guarded by 
soldiers from a frantic, shouting mob. These people, to get 
their tickets, had had to stand in long lines for many hours 
on the street. Now they came down the platform with a 
rush and crowded into the cars. I have an ugly memory 
of two peasant women with babes in their arms trying to 
enter the narrow train door of a car already packed and 
jammed, screaming and shaking their fists into each other’s 
faces. It was not a cheerful sight. I saw the same thing 
in other cities ‘and in many little towns. I saw men and 
women and children covering whole tops of trains and 
clinging to their luggage. 

Both the mails and the telegraph were thoroughly 
demoralized. A letter from Moscow to Petrograd took a 
week or more in going; often it never arrived at all; and 
the average telegram was equally uncertain. This ham- 
pered the government in its attempt to bring system out of 
chaos. Orders were sent and not delivered; things hap- 
pened and people never knew. The power of false rumor 
was tremendously increased. In September, when Korniloff 
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was marching upon Petro- 
grad, Istartedhomethrough 
Siberia, and at every sta- 
tion our train was met by 
crowds who begged for the 
latest news. 

Who controlled the gov- 
ernment now? 

To me it was amazing 
that life went on as well as 
it did. On that Siberian 
journey, when Russia for 
the moment was without a 
government, you might 
have expected disorder and 
rioting all along the line. It 
was not so. There were 
crowds of idle soldiers, but 
not one of them entered our 
car. I remember one cold, 
rainy night when our con- 
ductor stood off for ten 
minutes a score of angry 
soldier lads who wanted to 
climb on and ride. The 
next train was not due for 
three hours, theysaid. Why 
should they stand and wait 
in the rain? They only 
wanted to reach the next 
town. But our conductor 
was obdurate. Orders were 
orders and must be obeyed. 
And that little mob of 
soldiers obeyed, rather to 
my own regret. And so it 
was all along the line. The 
Slavs have a deep instinct 
for getting along without 
any law. The engineer ran 
his engine because it was his daily job; and he stopped to 
chat as usual with the man who ran the water tank or the 
man who loaded the tender with white birch logs from the 
forest close by. 


Chaotic Railway Operation 


ND back in Northern Russia, late one summer after- 
noon, a crowd that had been waiting for a train long 
overdue, instead of growing impatient, sat quietly on their 
luggage; and soon they were talking absorbedly. In one 
group my interpreter heard a discussion as to what had 
become of the two million Russian soldiers killed. Where 
had they gone? Was there really a God? . . . Thenat 
last the train arrived and there was the usual scramble. 
But later, when we were all packed in and the train was 
creaking slowly along at twelve miles an hour, the conver- 
sation went on again, with argument and anecdote, with 
laughter and with friendliness and with the deepest inter- 
est—while to me, poor practical Yankee, we seemed to go 
slower all the time. I yanked out my watch. “Now we’re 
five hours late!” 

At one station, when I was nearly asleep, I was roused 
by a heart-rending chorus of bellows from close by. I 
jumped out with my interpreter and found that two freight 
cars filled with calves had just been hitched on to the train. 
About fifty calves were packed in tight, homesick, fright- 
ened, bleating like mad. But nobody seemed in the least 
surprised at these additional passengers. The brakeman, 
with that frankness so common among his countrymen, 
explained to us confidingly: 

‘*A fellow asked me to hitch on these cars. And I said: 
‘Why not, brother? We’ll go no slower than before.’ So 
he gave me ten rubles for each car. And is anyone 
troubled? Not at all.” 

But there was trouble, all the same. Everywhere I saw 
long lines of freight cars upon sidings—empty, broken- 
down perhaps; or as often filled with food supplies that 
were sorely needed somewhere. And at Tornea early last 
summer, when I entered Russia from Norway, I saw acres 
of boxes, barrels and crates reaching through the train 
yards and off under the trees of the forest. 

To help remedy such conditions our American Railroad 
Commission arrived. But at first our men were met with 
distrust; for both the German agents and the Bolshevik 
exiles who were returning from New York had described us 
as a nation utterly honeycombed with graft; and this pic- 
ture had been strengthened by the indisputable fact that 
Russian Government agents here had been forced by our 
manufacturers to pay enormous prices. When we entered 
the war these agents could hardly believe it when they were 
told that our Government would now take charge and see 
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* dollar bill, a one-dollar bill and some silver. Not 
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that they got goods nearly at cost. This had not been our 
record hitherto. And so in Russia our railroad men had 
to face suspicion on all sides. 

Another obstacle in their path was the open hostility of 
the railroad officials. For, after an investigation of the 
Russian railroads, Mr. Stevens had declared that, without 
any great addition to the present rolling stock, the efficiency 
of the roads could be raised nearly forty per cent. And this 
had set Russian engineers buzzing like so many hornets. 
One high official in the Ministry of Railroads, with whom 
I talked, told me most emphatically: 

“There is nothing the matter with our system. Our 
only trouble is the lack of cars and locomotives.” 

It was a most unpromising start; but after weeks of 
argument Stevens was told to go ahead. His first work 
was on the Siberian road. Tens of thousands of tons of our 
goods were piled up at Vladivostok, waiting for cars to haul 
them. Our commission soon discovered that many cars 
and locomotives, idle on sidings or in yards, were still 
available for use. All they needed was repair. There had 
never been many adequate repair shops in Russia, and half 
of them had now shut down. So our commission started 


two huge repair shops of their own, one at Vladivostok 


and the other at Harbin. 

Meantime more locomotives began to arrive from Amer- 
ica and were quickly assembled. The troubles that Russian 
engineers had been having with our engines were soon 
remedied in our shops. And all along the line Mr. Stevens 
made technical changes in the system of operation. The 
result was that within a month he had raised the road’s 
efficiency at least twenty-five per cent. I came out about 
that time on the Siberian Express. In the nine days’ jour- 
ney we were only two hours late; and our consul in Harbin, 
where I turned to go down into China, told me that in 
Vladivostok most of our goods had already been moved. 


his car’s glistening taximeter— quite super- 

fluous this inspection perhaps!—Bill Bur- 
kins blandly announced: ‘‘ Twelve dollars and 
sixty-five cents.” 

“Ah!” Rather blankly the young man stand- 
ing beside the taxi repeated: ‘‘ Twelve dollars 
and—a-and sixty-five cents!” 

“Yep,” said Bill with some impatience of tone 
and of mien. 

The time was two-fifty-six A. M. The place 
was the cement curb in front of a trim suburban 
cottage owned by one elderly Thomas Owenson. 
The front door of this cottage had just closed 
after the yawned but polite good night of the 
girl—Elsa Owenson, brown of eye, red of lip, slim 
of brown chiffon waist and brown silken ankle. 

From a pocket the young man slowly drew a two- 


¥{ iisesr zie wriggling round to inspect 


thirty pieces by any means. 

“Um-m—twelve dollars and—and sixty-five 
cents,’”’ he repeated thoughtfully. 

“Yep! That’s what I said,” snapped Bill Burkins, 
cynically and belligerently eying the cash being 
turned over and over in the young man’s nervous 
hands. 

Old was Bill; nearly sixty. And wise was Bill; he 
had driven horse cabs observingly for two decades 
before taxicabs rolled out of the faster future. And 
now he gazed with cold astuteness at Mr. Arthur 
McArney, knowing full well that he, Bill, could any 
time drop a brief plumb line into any surface coach, 
L crowd, subway jam, fire-fan mob, time-clock 
crush, popular-park-concert audience, movie house, 
Y. M. C. A. reading room or cabaret and touch one 
of the young man’s kind. Two-dollar straw hat, 
eighteen-fifty blue-serge suit, salary seventeen dol- 
lars or so—at the most twenty-five! coldly calcu- 
lated Bill—fifty-cent necktie. Lot of cheek, in Bill’s 
Opinion, for such a chap even to look sidewise at a 
taxi. Ain’t there street cars? 

“That’s what I said,” he repeated with hostile 
emphasis. 

Arthur McArney nervously counted his loose 
change. It amounted to a dollar and five cents. 

With the bills, four dollars and five cents. And 
twelve dollars and sixty-five cents 
eae untarily he gasped—like a drowning man. 

And oddly, as a drowning man sees, they say, 
all his past days in one swift second, so now, as for a 


second Arthur McArney stood staring helplessly at “ 


that small heap of cash, he saw flashingly all the 
outstanding incidents of the past eleven years since 
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Having started the work there Mr. Stevens went to 
Mohileff to see what could be done on the railroads that 
supplied the Russian Front. But only a few weeks after 
that came the Bolshevik coup d’état; and at the time of 
this writing it is impossible to tell whether or not the new 
Government can come to some agreement with ours, under 
which our railroad men will continue to give aid. The 
Russian railroads must be now in worse confusion than 
ever before. I shut my eyes and see long lines of cars all 
over Russia waiting—while the people wait. Will the 
people keep on waiting? Can the Bolsheviki move all 
‘those cars in time? If they cannot they will have to give 
way to some more practical régime. 

The Kerensky Government had at least made a begin- 
ning. Not only, with our help, had it started to clean up 
the railroads, but its Ministry of Supplies was working hard 
to get the grain, the meat and sugar, clothing, leather, 
plows and tools the people need, and to distribute these 
supplies to the places where they were wanted most. 

To do this in true Russian fashion they had built up a 
system so elaborate and complete that when you saw it on 
paper you felt all Russia’s troubles were solved. If red tape 
could feed people then the Russians were to be gorged. 
The plan included a network of committees, large and 
‘small, in cities, towns and villages in every section of the 
land. But then, also in true Russian fashion, some of the 
planners began to despair. One with whom my inter- 
preter talked,in the Ministry of Supplies, was a tall thin 
man with a hollow chest and rather long, disheveled hair. 
He had honest, likable, friendly eyes. 

“The general position is this,’’ he said in a tone that 
implied it was hopeless: ‘‘ My department of this ministry 
controls all the agricultural tools, domestic or imported; 
another controls the wheat and rye; and another is begin- 
ning to control the oats and hay. The plan is, later, to 
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control all the cotton goods as well, and leather, fuel and 
sugar. We are in communication with our district com- 
mittees of supplies, and are getting information as to where 
the things are needed most and where there is a surplus 
stock. We are acting as a clearing house. But the plan is 
so enormous that it is impossible to direct the work from 
here. It would take a perfect army. So we are leaving 
things to be done by committees out in the provinces. 

“T hope it will go better,’”’ he continued patiently, ‘‘when 
the entire mechanism of our plan is understood. But, to 
tell you the truth, we are getting but little codperation yet, 
for the country is quite unprepared for a socialistic plan of 
this kind. I myself am a Socialist; but in the last few 
months I have found this is not a socialist country. Our 
people are not made like that. Each one is greedy for his 
own and thinks very little of the state. We discovered this 
almost at the start; but, in the exaltation prevailing in 
those wonderful days, no one cared to point out the fact. 
We had clothed the people with ideals, and now we fotind 
them naked. 

“Tt reminds me of a fable: In olden times.there was a 
prince who wished to be clothed in the thinnest garb that 
any mortal had ever worn. There came to him a shrewd 
tailor, who took his measure carefully and promised that 
the material should be as thin as the air itself. Asa matter 
of fact, he did use air; and when he came back with the 
costume it was wholly invisible. But the tailor talked so 
convincingly that at last the prince was made to believe 
that this was a real suit he was wearing. When he appeared 
before his court the courtiers all applauded and cried: 
‘How beautifully our prince is clothed!’ But suddenly a 
little child rose up and cried out shrilly: ‘The prince is 
only naked!’”’ The Russian turned with a tragic smile. 
“That is the trouble now,” he said. “‘In Russia the prince 

(Continued on Page 85) 


he left his small home town in Indiana—his embarrassed 
arrival, nineteen years old, shabby suit case in hand, at the 
big station; that first panic when for a week or so he didn’t 
find a job; that first job—clerking, at eight dollars; the 
blotched light-green calcimine of his first hall bedroom; 
the lumpy mattress of the third; the first blue-serge suit, 
bought on the installment plan; the second; the third. 

Mabel, a thin, blondish salesgirl who once courteously 
scorned his weekly clerical twelve dollars for the larger 
wage of a beefy-necked, assured mechanic; dumpy, 
sallow Marian, a controversial milliner who accepted 
patronizingly his sundae and movie attentions; sev- 
eral other girls. At the time he had been rather hurt 
over Mabel; later, rather relieved. 

His gradual uneventful rise to his present twenty- 
one dollars at a shipping desk of the National Notions 
Company; his occasional discontent over the fact 
that the National had apparently stopped him per- 
manently at the twenty-one mark; his occasional 
self-reminder that a whole lot of fellows on the 
National and on other pay rolls were striking only 
the twelve and fifteen dollar marks and therefore he 
ought to be hugely satisfied; his occasional tolerant 

spleen over the National’s trick of laying him and 

some other fellows off for three days when business 
was dull—and docking three days’ pay; his trivial 
spat the week before with Hallett, the bulging- 

‘ eyed, always rushing supermanager, because of 
his occasional trivial lateness. 

The smooth, waxy floor of the Purple Gondola 
restaurant where, two weeks before, he had been 
introduced to Elsa Owenson, who at the time was 
resting her pretty brown eyes with gay impar- 
tiality on a fat tangoing old broker, a thin fox- 

trotting middle-aged lawyer, an ammunition maker’s 
*, plump son, a chortling wine-filled feather salesman 
and several other men. 

Bick Olson, of the Continental Notions Company, 
had introduced him. Bick knew very well indeed a 
blue-eyed maiden who took dictation in the same 
real-estate office where brown-eyed Miss Owenson 
worked. 

Being introduced to Elsa Owenson, Arthur McArney 
had instantly been conscious of a great benevolent 
pity for such slighted-by-nature girls as Mabel, 
Marian and others. 

But it had been two eager, ardent, telephoning 
weeks before he had persuaded the popular Elsa to 
allow his humbler self to dine her and wine her and 
have an escort’s right to the most of one evening’s 
hesitations, Blue Danubes and fox trots. And at the 
gay late close she had turned matter-of-coursely 
toward an inviting, waiting taxi. 

And now 
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He gasped again—this time with relief. His watch! Of 
course. It was a good gold watch, his eighteenth-birthday 
gift. 

Questioningly he handed it and the four dollars, with- 
holding the nickel, to Bill. 

Bill examined it carefully, then accepted it with scorn. 

“Say, there’s one of you born every minute!’’—impu- 
dently casting a cynical grin toward a lighted window in the 
trim cottage’s second floor, where presumably brown-eyed 
Elsa was sleepily getting into her trim bed. 

“How dare you!” said Arthur haughtily. 
merely a temporary inconvenience! } 

“T’llredeem it to-morrow—or’’—hedging thoughtfully — 
“in a week or two.” 

“All right. You can usually find me round Randolph 
and Dearborn,” yawned Bill, and rolled off, humming: 
“Tt’s gay to be gay while you’re gay!” 

Arthur McArney walked twelve blocks south and four 
west, guiding himself partly by intuition and partly by a 
faint rail rumble. Somewhat pensively he carefully gave 
the nickel to the L person, and an hour and fourteen 
minutes later let himself in at his rooming house. 


“This is 


Waking in the morning he missed his watch. Then 
he remembered thoughtfully that when he met Elsa 
Owenson the preceding seven P. M. he had in his 
pockets just forty-two dollars—two weeks’ pay in its 
entirety. 

Forty and two dollars. In one evening. H’m! 

From a fellow across the hall he borrowed a quar- 
ter for breakfast and car fare to work. 

At noon he sought Bick Olson to borrow five dol- 
lars for running expenses till pay day—which was thir- 
teen days away. The National’s custom was to pay 
its employees semimonthly. Arthur McArney re- 
flected, as he requested the loan, that the National 


had a lot of little customs that he didn’t like. He 
had often made this same reflection before. 
Bick kindly handed the money over at once. Bick 


was an under-manager at the Continental establish- 
ment and drew forty-five dollars a week; as he was 
a somewhat careful spender he usually was in easy 
financial circumstances. 

But with the money he threw in some advice; 
also a few comments that were truer than tactful. 

“T knew it!”’—regretfully. ‘Every fellow that meets 
that pretty Elsa Owenson does it—till he gets wise to the 
fact that she likes a gay, grand good time better than she 
likes any man. Say, Art! There’s nothin’ in this blowin’ 
a wad of coin on girls like Elsa 

“Well, that’s all right,” said Art stiffly, pocketing the 
money. “I’m not an infant. I can take care of myself 
and my own busi H 

“Oh, I ain’t sayin’ a word against Elsa, you under- 
stand,” hastily explained Bick. ‘I’ve known her a long 
time. I know her brothers and her married sister. She’s 
a nice girl, but she’s loony about restaurants and dancin’. 
I’m tellin’ you: Pass her up!” 

Arthur McArney smiled weakly. 

“‘T guess I'll have to—for a couple of weeks anyway.” 

Bick slapped him on the back. ‘‘ You’ve got her right !’’— 
wisely. “‘The day after pay day—that’s the only time 
to see Elsa. Say, I ain’t sayin’ nothin’ against her, you 
understand. But this always-orderin’-a-taxi stunt gets my 
goat. She—and some others I know’’—darkly—‘“‘ who 
live nineteen miles from the loop—seem to think that every 
fellow they get an introduction to has a pocketful of dough. 
Not that I’m tight, you understand, Art. But we ain’t 
millionaires. I ain’t; and you ain’t half so close to bein’ 
one as I am ai 

“T know,” agreed Arthur stiffly. Bick, asa submanager, 
frequently assumed a certain tone of mentorship, not to 
say patronage, toward his mere shipping-clerk friend. 

“Then why did you let her work y ? 

Arthur McArney interrupted restively: ‘‘ Well, I’m not 
whining. I notice that most nights there are three or four 
chaps with pocketfuls of dough hanging round to call a 
taxi or anything else she wants! Last night I beat ’em to 
it’’—with a decided touch of pride. ‘‘So I figured it was 
up to me to make good—and treat a girl as she is used to 
being treated.” 

Sorrowfully Bick Olson surveyed him. 
what you are, Art? 
“Plain nutty!” 

“All right” —curtly. “Maybe I am”—glancing after a 
passing girl in brown shoes greatly like the ones Miss 
Owenson had worn the night before. 

“You bet you are!” And then Mr. Bick Olson pro- 
ceeded at some length to explain that he, Bick, or he, Art, 
or anyone else, could drop a brief plumb line into any 
matinée crowd, L jam, movie house, office building, de- 
partment store, musicale, concert, Folly chorus, cabaret, 
thé dansant or Red Cross bandage room and find a handful 
of Elsa Owenson’s kind: pert, pretty, powdered, addicted 
to laughter, orchestras, high sixteen-dollar shoes, expensive 
salads and French pastry, admiration, candy and flowers— 
and cannily aware of her own charms and the treatment 
they could gain her in the great modern amusement mart. 


“Say, d’ye know 
You're nutty!”—with decision. 
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Arthur McArney listened restively, looked brightly after 
another brown-shoed girl, then strolled off to his own place 
of employment. He was thoughtful—moody, infact. But 
it was perhaps just as well that his sincere friend, as Bick 
would have styled himself, could not look after him and 
into his mind and know that he was moody over the fact 
that two weeks must elapse before he could jingle a few 
dollars again, and was wondering hos- 
tilely if that fat tangoing broker would 
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Her Cool, Clear Lits 
tle Voice Gave Him 
to.Understand 
That Her Employer 
Objected Stringently to His Employees’ 
Using His Telephone Except on Business 


be escorting 
Elsa Owenson 
home very 
soon. He had 
not liked well any of the men smiling round that girl after 
every dance and clamoring for their turn. But he had 
especially not liked Sankey, this broker, who besides being 
fat wore a continual insolent smile which seemed to brag: 
“When I’m not dancing with pretty girls in pink-lighted 
tea rooms I’m frightfully busy throwing whole granaries of 
three-dollar wheat from one of my ledgers to another.” 

But though scowling at mere memory of him and his 
bragging smile the young man was not exactly melancholy 
as he punched the time clock and set himself down at desk. 
In that homing taxi Elsa had been friendly to intimacy. 
Though rich, Sankey was also oldish and fat. Nice old 
law that—compensation. And though he himself was in 
debt, after several careful years of keeping out of debt— 
well, he wasn’t swamped with liabilities. 

For some ten minutes he used his pencil in personal cal- 
culation, instead of on a white and black thread shipment 
to Omaha, where it should have been used. He found that 
by cutting down running expenses sharply he could get 
back his watch next pay day, pay Bick and still have a few 
dollars to blow—on Elsa. 

Pretty name that—Elsa. He could not remember ever 
having heard a prettier. He scribbled it gently at the edge 
of the Omaha bill sheet and wished hard that he could chop 
the next two weeks from the tree of time. 


It upset his calculations somewhat when late that after- 
noon the general manager stopped by his desk brusquely to 
tell him to take a three-day lay off, with four other men, 
beginning the next morning. Business was dull and the 
National Notions Company was a morbid stickler for 
trimming its expenses according to its business. 

Now in seven years past Arthur McArney had fre- 
quently been subjected to this brusque lay off. He had 
never complained to his superiors, though in private he 
and the others so subjected had exchanged bitter opinion on 
the downright meanness of it. But as a matter of fact he 
had rather enjoyed, usually, the two or three days of free- 
dom to sleep later in the morning and loaf afternoons 
round at ball game or vaudeville. 

But this day expostulation shot from his lips before he 
knew what he was saying: “Oh, say, Mr. Hallett! I can’t 
exactly afford a lay off right now!” 

Hallett paused, astonished, and stared at him. The 
general manager was a full-chinned, corpulent man, with 
a despotic nose and bulging, greenish eyes. His stare, even 
when amiable, was disconcerting. ‘‘Married?’’ he now 
snapped. ‘‘It must be recently; if so ——” 

“No, but ——’” 
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‘Anyone dependent on you? We have not been made 
aware of it; if so fe 

“No—but a—a little matter of debt ——” 

“‘T guess you can stand it, then.” Hallett’s tone was as 
cold as the wind in Nova Scotia round February. And his 
bulging greenish eyes sneered that if the objecting young 
man didn’t care to take his three days off he might take 
himself permanently off. Not at all would the National 
care. Hallett moved on down the room. 

“‘He’s darned liable not to see me back here at the end of 
his three days!’’ growled Arthur to the clerk at the adjoin- 
ing desk, who, too, was one of the five. The growl was not 
throated low. Hallett’s ears seemed to twitch back to it. 
“And I hope he heard that,’’ added Arthur viciously. 
“Gosh, he wouldn’t worry,’ cynically brooded his con- 

“Not a whit.” 

“No, I don’t suppose so,’”’ gloomily agreed Arthur. 
Glumly he leaned back in his chair to cogitate over his 
insignificance in the world and in the National’s regard, 
Going down the room Hallett’s back had reminded him 
of that fat, insolent, important broker, Sankey. 

It was a scowling half hour before Arthur McArney 
quit thinking of those two corpulent backs and got back 
to his work on the Omaha thread shipment. And when 
an hour later a bookkeeper pettishly reported three 
errors in the record he sullenly told the reporter to like 
those errors orlump’em. The bookkeeper retorted that 
he didn’t like ’em and wouldn’t lump ’em either. But — 
as it was closing time Arthur did not care. . 


That evening he dropped in at the Purple Gondola res- 
taurant. But Elsa was not to be seen on its waxed floor. 
Neither was Sankey. After loitering round a while Arthur 
sulkily and disappointedly sought his rooming house, try- 
ing to tell himself that, considering his financial state, it 
was just as well that he hadn’t seen her. % 

The next day he found idleness heavy. To break its 
tedium he telephoned Elsa twice at the office where she ; 
wasemployed. But it proved that gay Elsa of the evenings 
was a different young woman from Elsa of office days. The _ 
second time he phoned, her cool, clear little voice gave him 
to understand that her employer objected stringently to 
his employees’ using his telephone except on business or 
death in their families. ( 

Her cool tone nettled Arthur. Surely it was a trifle — 
ungrateful—considering the forty-two dollars, watch and _ 
everything! q 

Sense of being ill used by all the world settled hard upon 
him. He hoped old Hallett really heard that growled 
threat! And with the sulky hope came a sudden decision 
to fulfill the threat. This three-day-lay-off business every 
now and then was an outrage! 

Why, Bick Olson could wedge him in at the Continental 
company and be glad to do it. Bick had often demanded 
of him why he stuck round a joint that had apparently 
forgotten the word promotion was in the dictionary. 

Without doubt Bick, too, would see that more than a 
measly twenty-one dollars came his way. Once or twice in 
the past he had thought of using his friendship with Bick 
to better himself. But a certain squeamishness at thus 
using friendship had deterred him; also—this must be 
admitted—a certain distaste at coming daily under Bick’s 
patronizing authority. But now he realized that he had 
been too finical, and straight to telephone booth he made 
his way. 

Bick’s answering hello was cordial but preoccupied. 

“Say, Bick,’’ Arthur began brightly, “I’m calling up to 
tell you that I’m clear through with the National. That 
firm hasn’t treated me right. So I’m quitting it cold. And 
I’ve decided to come over to the Continental if 

““What’s the National been doing to you?” demanded 
Bick. 

“Same old thing—no raise—three days’ lay off when I 
can’t afford it’’—bitterly. “I’m through. Now what can 
you do for me?” 

“ec Me? ”? 

“Yep. You know I’ve had quite a few years’ experience 
in our line. And, darn it all, experience ought to count! 
But the National’’—resentfully—‘“‘ doesn’t seem to think 

0.” Then Arthur waited expectantly. ; 

But Bick Olson’s response was slow in coming. And 
when it did come it was hesitant: 

“Well—I tell you, Art—I Fact is, the Continental's 
pay roll is pretty well loaded with names just now + 

“What of that?””—in surprise. ‘‘Can’t you always find i] 
room for one more?” 

There was a short silence. Then Bick Olson cleared his + 
throat. Then he spoke: 

““Well—the fact is—I’ll tell you, Art: I like you 
awfully well. Always did. You’re a good friend of mine, — 
Art. And I’m a friend of yours. And I hope nothin’ will 
ever interfere with our friendship. But—but ——” 

“But what?’’—sharply. 

“Well—you see—I like my friends all right, Art. val 
the greatest fellow in the world for friends. I—I appre- 
ciate friendship awful well. But—but I don’t like to hire 
my friends to work under me! You see—I{gotta look after 
my own interests with the firm. And a friend’’—with 
aggrievement of tone—‘“‘is always takin’ advantage of 
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you; comin’ to work late and quittin’ early and loafin’ on 
the job. And, you see, Art, the Continental expects its 
men to put more pep into the day’s work than the National 
seems—er—to expect. So—you see ——” 

“Oh—I see!” Red of face, throat swelling with Simon- 
pure rage, Arthur McArney slammed receiver on hook and 
stamped out of telephone booth. 

In the next two days he found no tedium. He was too 
bitterly busy making the city’s round of various firms 
that might be able to appreciate an experienced shipping 
clerk. He even forgot Elsa Owenson, the original cause of 
the effect, in his furious decision to get, by any hook or 
any crook, another job which he could flaunt not only in 
old Hallett’s face but in Bick Olson’s as well. Friendship! 
He hoped never again to hear the word. 

But the three days’ lay off given by the National 
company proved an indication of general apathy in the 
notions trade. He found no job with twenty-one dollars 
attached. 

He found instead—what he had always known sub- 
consciously—that plenty of fellows were running round 
glad to get eighteen. And several gentlemen with air of 
authority and wisdom seemed to think that he was look- 
ing for a job because someone had just fired him, and they 
didn’t care for fired folks. 

So the fourth day saw him sheepishly but necessitously 
back at his own desk in the National building. Hallett, 
coldly expressionless of full face, seemed to take his 
return as a matter of course; merely admonishing him in 
acidulous tone in future not to let quite so many errors 
creep into a record as had marked the pages of the last 
Omaha thread shipment. 


In a way this reception was comfortably matter of 
course. In another way it was uncomfortably uncom- 
plimentary. It nicely relegated Arthur McArney to the 
ranks of those whose comings or noncomings are of little 
concern. e 

Suddenly he realized this. But he accepted it with a 
shrug and a cynical grin at the chap at the next desk, who 
grinned cynically back. 

And it is probable that the young man, after more or 
less sulky, cynical meditation on the ways of crabbed man- 
agers, friends and brown-eyed girls, might have relapsed 
quite soon into the old routine of living. But a few days 
later, one noon when State Street overflowed with shoppers 
and toilers, he met Elsa Owenson again, face to face. 

The sight of her ultra-short red upper lip, her ultra- 
shapely white little nose, the winking black fringes of her 
ultra-bright brown eyes, the smart music of her cool, clear 
little voice—all combined to send a sharp, almost painful 
tingle through the young man’s body, mind and soul. 
He forgot everything else in his life except that now, as 
two weeks before, he wanted nothing on earth so much as 
to kiss her mouth. : 

“F-hello,’’ he stammered. 

At sight of him Elsa stopped still and put out a small 
hand. 

“You’re mad—aren’t you?” she cooed sadly. “But 
you know old Maugerton simply storms when we girls use 

the phone! And when you called up last time he was 
sitting right there! I didn’t know what to say to you! 
My throat was so dry I could hardly talk.” 
_ “You poor girl!’’ cried he. “Say, it was darned cheeky 
of me to call up and risk getting you into trouble! If I’d 
had a grain of gumption I’d have thought of it.’’ 

“Oh, it’s all right now’’—cheerfully. ‘‘And—I just 
want to tell you that he—he goes to lunch from one- 
thirty to three. So—at that time”’—with 
a demure flirt upward of black fringes. 

“Yl sure remember,” gurgled Arthur, 
grinning fatuously. “‘Where are you going 
now?” 

“Lunch,” calmly said Elsa, taking a white 
puff out of her hand bag and coolly powder- 
ing her nose in front of all State Street. 
Arthur McArney laughed 
aloud at her audacity 
and unconcern. 

“TIsn’t this awful for 
metodo?” shechuckled. 
“But I noticed you look- 
ing at my nose. I know 
it was red.” 

“Tt wasn’t,” he con- 
tradicted warmly. 

“Where are you go- 
ing?” she asked inter- 
estedly. 

“Lunch’’—carelessly. 

Andat once his throat 
got dry—parched, in 
fact. Up at him smiled 
the bright brown eyes. 
Oh, that smile was an 
assent, unmistakably, 
indubitably, to an invi- 
tation that he had not 


Next Pay Day He Clutched the Fortys:Two Dollars Firmly 
and Met Elsa Qwenson for Dinner at the Purple Gondola Restaurant 


put, would not put, could not put! Out of the five dollars 
borrowed from Bick remained only some sixty-odd cents. 
Desperately he tried to think how to evade the issue. 

Elsa continued to smile up at him. Provocatively she 
smiled. 

“T—I—let’s lunch together!’’ In spite of himself the 
words spoke themselves. And, having spoken, he grew 
rigid. 

“Delighted,” said Elsa, turning to fall into step with 
him. ‘ Where’ll we go?” vivaciously. 

Her question proved his life-saver. In two seconds his 
wits worked faster than they doubtless had worked in five 
years past. He recalled that in all the large Chicago loop 
he had speaking acquaintance with but one restaurant 
personage. That was Bick Olson’s elderly brother Hub, 
who had managerial charge of the Trés Elite Inn, a fairly 
good though not exclusive place. To the Trés Elite Inn he 
took Elsa Owenson. In the Trés Elite Inn he hastily drew 
Hub aside. 

“Well, I ain’t in the habit of doing it,” said Hub. “But 


I know you ain’t in the habit of going in debt, Art. So,’ 


seein’ it’s you and no regular dead beat, go ahead and tell 
the cashier to charge it to me until next time you’re in.” 
“Hub,” chokily whispered Art, ‘‘I’ll never forget this.” 


After that luncheon in the Trés Elite Inn life never again 
wore its old complexion for Arthur McArney. 

In after years he could grin—could even chuckle—at 
memory of the mad days, weeks, months that he spent in 
one wild, determined endeavor to corral money to spend on 
the pretty, careless, brown-eyed devotee of the fox trot 
and all the expensive accessories that the fox trot had 
accumulated. But not till some years after. At the time he 
grew to own a singularly tense, worried look that sat incon- 
gruously on a thin but hitherto unworried countenance. 

He soon had cause to worry. Did he, that next pay day, 
settle up with Bick and Hub, pay his wondering landlady 
and redeem his watch? Hedidnot. Instead he 
clutched the forty-two dollars firmly and met 
Elsa Owenson for dinner at the Purple Gondola 
restaurant. And when at the end of a dancing 
evening that young woman, sleepy-eyed but 
smiling gayly, turned matter-of-coursely to the 
always-at-hand taxi he helped her in happily, 
maliciously aware that from the glittering glass 
doors of the Purple Gondola a fat broker named 
Sankey was looking after him and her dis- 
pleasedly. 

Which knowledge encouraged the young man 
the next week to borrow money from several 
fellows whom he knew more or less well. His 
own running expenses, luncheons 
with Elsa, flowers for her—she let 
out that Sankey sent plenty !— 
candy — 

Well, he knew quite a good 
many fellows; naturally, after 
eleven years in a town. He 
borrowed more money. 

But—naturally this couldn’t 
go on indefinitely. Even while 
he was borrowing panic’sshadow 
fellbeforehim. Debt 
had never been easy 
to him. Hehadbeen 
born at an econom- 
ical conjunction 
of the planets. 
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Other things worried him too. The more he saw of Elsa 
the more he wanted an exclusive right to her brown-eyed 
company. Which didn’t coincide with pretty Elsa’s wants. 
She tartly told him she had a lot of friends and expected 
to retain ’em. He took too much for granted. 

Being proud, like many young men, Arthur McArney 
resented this and sulked for a week. It was a long week. 
Toward its end the evenings dragged horribly. 

To fill them and at the same time to reduce his rapidly 
mounting debt he agreed to help Hub Olson on his books 
two nights a week. This netted him four dollars. Did he 
apply these four extra dollars to his debts? He did not. 

The following Tuesday, Elsa cooingly phoned him: “‘ Are 
you mad?” 

“T should say not!”’ he declared instantly, and forthwith 
sent a two-pound box of chocolates to prove it. 

Nevertheless the week had brought him a little common 
sense. He realized plainly that a week had more evenings 
than his pocketbook or Elsa’s favor would fill. So he 
resigned himself to occasional jaunts and dinners with her 
and decided that he might as well keep on with the book- 
keeping for Hub and fill two superfluous nights and in 
addition reduce his debts—slightly at least. 


'~ It is possible—mind, we are not saying it is probable, 
but it is within the bounds of possibility—that Arthur 
McArney might have kept steadfastly and resignedly on 
this route of common sense. He might have—had no one 
disturbed him while traveling this route. In time he might 
have schooled himself to float spasmodically along at the 
edge of pretty Miss Owenson’s large circle of admirers. He 
might have, we say 

But he was jolted off this common-sense route. By whom? 
By a fat broker named Sankey. It happened late one 
evening. Arthur and Elsa were crossing the waxed floor 
of the Purple Gondola. A fox trot had ended and the 
orchestra was thrumming its strings preparatory to a 
seductive hesitation. They passed the 
table at which Mr. Sankey was con- 
suming his sixth dry Martini. And the 
gentleman chose to say coldly, loudly 
and offensively: “If I was'some folks 
I’d stay home from these places a few 
months till I could save sixteen dollars 
to buy a blue-serge suit that wasn’t 
shiny at the cuffs; and three dollars, 
too, for a pair of shoes with up-and- 
down heels!’” Which is noth- 
ing for one son of Adam to 
deliver to another—even with 
the excuse of six dry Martinis. 

Arthur McArney stopped 
short. Two or three hearers 
standing by had 
snickered. But a 
waiter at hand 
curtly commanded: 
LZ “Say, youse two! 
Don’t have trouble 
here—or we'll t’row 
you out. This place 
is run genteel!” 

Just then the 
orchestra struck up 
sharply. Everyone 
began to dance. 
Arthur swung off, 
hisarmround Elsa’s 
slim chiffon waist — 
or was it Elsa who 
swung him off? 
Red specks floated 
before his eyes. 
Mortification had 
seared him. 

It seared him 
further. The hesi- 
tation was seduc- 
tively leisurely. So 
that he had time to 
notice presently 
that Elsa’s brown 
eyes were furtively 
downcast—at his 
runover heels. 

The red specks 
multiplied. They 
multiplied a million- 
fold as he went 
home. It was an- 
other young man’s 
turn to taxi Elsa to 
her home. They— 
the red specks— 
might have dissi- 
pated themselves 

(Continued on 

Page 37) 
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REEN hills guard the 
(3 harbor and the town ‘ 
climbs steeply, its nar- 
row streets almost standing 
on end. One looks down at 
little misty islands and many 
ships that swing at their moor- 
ing buoys; convoys of cargo 
steamers, sea-scarred and un- 
couth; a gray cruiser or two; 
and a fleet of American 
destroyers tricked out in fan- 
tastic camouflage. Silently 
these lean hunters come and go 
on arduous business, roving 
perhaps two thousand miles 
in peril of mine and submarine 
before they gain another brief 
respite. 

Six months of this battering 
service have not dulled their 
fighting edge, and no praise 
could be more gratifying than 
that of the British admiral 
who commands the base and 
flies the white ensign from his 
station on the hill. He is a 
man whom the American de- 
stroyer captains greatly ad- 
mire and respect, and with 
whom Admiral Sims finds it a 
pleasure to codperate. 

On the hillside there is also 
ahospital. Throughitsancient 
doorway has passed one mel- 
ancholy procession after another, survivors of the crews 
of merchant vessels who were taken from open boats, 
men wounded, frozen, dying or mad from hunger and thirst, 
women and children whom the infamous code of the Hun 
had condemned to sink or swim for it. Such sights have 
become very commonplace along the waterside of the port, 
the landing of these pitiful castaways from patrol boat or 
destroyer, but they help to an understanding of the fact 
that sinking German submarines is regarded by those 
engaged in it rather as the extermination of noxious vermin 
than as warfare. 

A few days ago there were brought in the remnants of 
a boatload of survivors from the English steamer East 
Wales, bound out to the United States in ballast and tor- 
pedoed without warning off the Irish coast. This boat had 
been wantonly shelled after pulling away from the ship. 
One man was literally blown to pieces, another died of his 
hurts and seven were badly wounded. Luckily the boat 
was not too shattered to stay’afloat until its bloody cargo 
of derelicts was picked up and the submarine driven off by 
a naval vessel. 


Survivors Shelled by U-Boats 


HEY were the mixed assortment of the average mer- 

chantman’s crew—some Englishmen, afew Americans, a 
brace of Norwegians, a Spanish fireman. The wounded lay 
in a row on their cots in the hospital ward, where the 
injured have often been so many that there was not enough 
room for them. Bandaged, suffering, these humble victims 
of the Hun bore their lot with the patient uncomplaining 
fortitude of the seafarer, to whom the bitterest vicissitudes 
are merely in the day’s work. There was no display of 
hatred. They had been inscrutably chosen as a target for 
explosive shells, and those who should recover their 
strength would go to sea again and risk the same mischance. 

A young Norwegian, twenty years old, would never 
again stow his dunnage in the dingy fo’castle of a British 
tramp. A fragment of shell had smashed his foot and the 
surgeon was compelled to cut it off. 

“‘T vas not much goot any more,”’ said he quite bravely, 
‘*so I vill home to my fadder in Norway go bimeby. Dey 
smashed all but two boats mit da shells before we abandon 
ship. Nobody on board vas hurted but da steward. A 
leetle bit of shell bumped his stomach but he vas not 
hurted much. I yumped into da skipper’s boat and we 
rowed ahead of da ship, clean away, a hundred yards any- 
how. One submarine had ducked under da sea but the 
odder one hauled up close alongside and shelled da ship 
some more. Den, sudden, while we vas pullin’ hard as we 
could, she turned her guns on us fellers. 

“Tt vas bad, I tell you. One American horseman is yust 
blown to hell, noddings left but his legs. He gets shooted 
right in two. It vas bad to look at so we hove his legs over 
da side. Pretty soon anodder feller is shooted up so much 
that he dies bimeby. Da bottom boards is full up mit 
wounded men. Me? I had two goot feet when I signs on 
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Merchant Ship Survivors Picked Up by a Destroyer 


dis East Wales ship. Now I got only one. Yaas, I can’t 
understan’ why dose Germans shell us fellers in da boat. 
Pretty bad luck, I tank.” 

An Irishman, Frank Donahue, from Philadelphia, was 
stretched upon another cot, shot clean through the hip 
and perhaps crippled for life. Like the Norwegian he uttered 
no curses, but viewed it as unfair to slay men who had to 
earn their bread at sea. The wounded shipmates hearest 
him in the ward were Robert Barclay, a horse tender from 
Boston; Jerry Houlihan, of the old sod, who had shipped 
in England; and a Spaniard with a swathed head, one of 
whose eyes had been shot out. 

“There could have been no mistake?”’ I suggested to 
Donahue. ‘‘The submarine was surely trying to get you 
in the boat?” 

“She had to swing her gun round to pot us, sir, for we 
were nowhere near bein’ betwixt her and the ship,’”’ he 
answered with labored exertion, for he was quite weak. 
‘An’ it was only the fear of the patrol boat comin’ up in 
reply to our S O § calls that kept her from sinkin’ us an’ 
the mate’s boat besides. They shot straight, the divils. 
’T was what had worried us beforehand, this bein’ shelled 
while adrift, sir. A sailorman gets used to bein’ torpedoed 
nowadays. There was men with us that had been blowed 
up three or four times, in one ship after another, but the 
boats had been spared. ’Tis wicked hard to be turned 
adrift in a rough sea and hundreds of miles from land 
maybe, to be swamped or to be dyin’ for lack of food and 
water—without bein’ shelled like rats in a trap.” 

“And did you have any British gunners aboard, Don- 
ahue?”’ 

““One gun mounted astern, sir; and the pair of bluejack- 
ets popped away at first, until the two submarines ranged 
close up. The ship was soon disabled an’ the old man 
couldn’t turn her, so the gun was no use after that. This 
dead American mule-whacker, Flinger his name was, had 
been a good, game lad. Sure, he never knew what hit him. 
Maybe he was luckier, after all, than one or two of us here 
that cannot be patched up shipshape again. 

““They do tell me, sir, that some of these Hun skippers 
go crazy like after bein’ in submarines for a while. The 
strain and the work is too much for ’em an’ they turn des- 
perate cruel to their own men an’ to the ships they sink. 
’T was a wicked one that scuppered us, an’ his government 
will not punish him. The Yron Cross for his, most likely. 
’Tis a large fat score the Kaiser will have to settle with 
that God of his he is always gassin’ about.” 

It is such moving and vivid incidents as this, occurring 
as part of the routine at the American naval base, that had 
taught the destroyer fleet what kind of foe they are helping 
to suppress and obliterate from blue water. It is a game of 
hide and seek, far more difficult for the hunter than can be 
realized on the American side of the Atlantic. There it is 
easy to fancy these seas as swarming with periscopes and 
Yankee gun crews blazing away at them, whereas the fact 
is that a destroyer may cruise for week after week with 
never a glimpse of periscope er conning tower running 
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awash, or the tiny outline of a 
superstructure picked out 
against the horizon. 

And yet the indomitable, 
tireless destroyer, with the 
Stars and Stripes whipping 


part to clear the sea and make 
it safe for lawful traffic. She 
has bagged her share of sub- 
marines, deftly dropping the 
depth charge that blows the 
Hun to kingdom come, and 
safeguarding the deep-laden 
ships of the convoys which 
she shepherds into port. In 
several instances the British 
admiral on the hill has seen 
fit to reeommend for the Dis- 
tinguished Service Order an 
American destroyer com- 
mander who has summarily 
removed a submarine from 
the active list of the Imperial 
German Navy. 

The officers so honored will 
tell you that it was a matter 
of sheer luck. They happened 
to get Fritz where they wanted 
him and he was unable to 
dodge in time. Any other de- 
stroyers would have done the 
trick, given the opportunity. 
True enough, perhaps, but this 
readiness to meet the instant 
crisis, to know what is to be done and how to do it without 
the slightest hesitation, is the result of incessant training 
and a personnel which no navy has ever excelled for fitness 
and efficiency. 

These officers and men are too modest to confirm such a 
statement, so I must take the opinion of the foremost 
British naval authorities. Absurd are the tales of friction 
or jealousy between the working forces of the two navies 
which have joined hands across the sea. The spirit of codp- 
eration and mutual respect could be no finer and there is 
not a trace of condescension in the British point of view, 
but rather an admiration, ungrudging and outspoken, for 
the services of the American destroyers. 


High Praise From British Officers 


LL that England asks is that more of them be sent over, 
as fast as they can be launched and commissioned. They 
are needed by scores, and more than any other factor they 
will subdue the submarine menace and make it possible to 
send in security overseas the vast fleets of transports and 
merchantmen required to move and supply the American 
armies in France. F 

“Your chaps came into it fresh,” said a British naval 
officer of the highest rank. “They are as keen as can be; 
right on the job every minute, as you say. They were 
anxious to learn from us the tricks of the trade, and all 
that, and we showed them what we could about chasing 
the Hun. Then they were ready to carry on, and they are 
doing it most extraordinarily well. Nothing better was 
ever done by British destroyers, with the advantage of 
working in their own home waters. I might even go a bit 
farther than this: You can’t put it too emphatically that 
we are delighted with the Americans and their boats, and 
consider it an honor to play the game with their sort of a 
navy.” 

What is the game that these hard-driven destroyers 
play? Mostly patrol service during their earlier months 
at this base, scouting over designated areas in quest of 
submarines, escorting ships into port, picking up sur- 
vivors of torpedoed ships. The waters to which they were 
assigned were littered with wreckage, lumber, cotton bales, 
fragments of deckhouses, life belts, empty boats strewn 
where the Hun had been working havoe among the help- 
less cargo steamers. Upon his bridge the destroyer com- 
mander read the S O S calls which the messenger brought 
him from the radio room, and stuffed them into his pockets, 
wads of them, frantically sent, it seemed, from every 
quarter of the horizon. Roaring through the gray seas, in 
fog and gales and darkness, the destroyer sped to help 
where she could, but the tragic signals were too numerous 
to find response and succor. 

England was doing her best to protect the shipping of 
the seven seas, which converged along the crowded routes 
that led to and from her ports, but her naval forces could 
not be concentrated on this task alone. Vital and domi- 
nant were the duties of keeping a clear path to France 


from her mast, is doing her © 
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and distant Canada, of blockading the enemy in the North 
Sea, of moving fleets of transports through the Medi- 
terranean. Armed trawlers, yachts, motor launches might 
serve a purpose, but they were makeshifts in a way, and 
experience proved that there was no craft like the destroyer 
to frighten the submarine away from its cruising grounds 
and to escort the merchant fleets. This was why the United 
States could have offered no more valuable assistance to 
its maritime ally than the splendid flotillastwhich were so 
promptly dispatched after the declaration of war. 

Doggedly they stuck to it and slowly the results of their 
vigilance became apparent. Wreckage was less plentiful, 
the signals of distress were not so imploringly frequent, 
and it was not such a common sight to see ships blow up 
and vanish before their eyes. The destroyers were gaining 
the upper hand, not decisively, for there were not enough 
of them and the prey was too elusive, but the sea was safer 
where they watched and roved. 

Then they turned to fetching the convoys in as another 
important part of the job in hand, meeting them far off- 
shore in all weathers, decks swept, almost rolling their 
funnels under, crews hanging on by the eyelids, and a 
cheer from the crowded deck of a troopship to reward 
them for the toil and danger of the work. Or it might be 
a liner out of an American port, cracking on at nineteen 
knots through the war zone, navy gun crews standing 
watch and watch, smoke boxes ready to be dropped over- 
side, each passenger with a life belt prudently tucked under 
onearm. Among them there might be a senator or Con- 
gressman who had resolved to see the war for himself, 
and this was, perhaps, his first experience on salt water. 

To such pilgrims as this the navy had been remote and 
unfamiliar, a thing wholly apart from their existence. 
They had listened to tales of an officer caste, brass-buttoned, 
arrogant; of low-browed bluejackets who rioted ashore and 
were denied admission to respectable theaters and restau- 
rants. They had never tried to know or understand the 
American Navy, and its achievements meant nothing to 


WAS prepared for fear, for distress, for 
pleading, as I confronted Miss Falconer; 
the one thing I hadn’t expected was that 
she would seem pleased at the meeting; but 


she did! She flushed a little, 


smiled brightly and held out 
_ her gloved hand to me. 


_ like this; and I shan’t let you 


“Why, Mr. Bayne! I am 
so glad!” she exclaimed in 
frankly cordial tones. 

The crass coolness of her 
tactics, with its implied rating 
of my intelligence, was the very 
bracer I needed for a most un- 
pleasant task. I accepted her 
hand, bowed over it formally 
and released it. Then I spoke, 
with the most impersonal cour- 
tesy in the world. 

“And I,” I declared coolly, 
“am delighted, I assure you! 
It is great luck meeting you 


slipaway. Isuppose that when 
_ we board the train they will 
_ serve us a meal of some sort. 
_ Won’t you give me the pleas- 
\ ure of having you for my guest?” 

The brightness had left her face 
_ asshe sensed my attitude. She drew 
_ back, regarding me in a rebuffed, 
_ bewildered way. 

“Thank you, no. 
hungry.” 

' By Jove, but she was an actress! I would have sworn I 
| had hurt her if I hadn’t known the truth. 

“Don’t say that!’ I protested. “Of course it is uncon- 
ventional to dine with a stranger; but, then, so is almost 
_ everything that is happening to you and me. Think of 
those Lord High Executioners in there about the table. 
| See this platform, with its guards and bayonets and guns! 
| And then, remember our odd experiences on the Ré d'Italia! 

Won’t you risk one more informality, and come and dine?” 
She hesitated a moment, watching me steadily; then 
Kai proud reluctance she walked beside me toward the 
n. : 
“You helped me once,” she said, her eyes averted now; 
“and I haven’t forgotten. I don’t understand at all—but 
I will do as you say.” 

The passengers were being herded aboard by eager, bus- 

tling officials. I saw my baggage and the girl’s installed, 
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them. And now these insular opinions suffered a sea 
change amusing to behold. Where were those destroyers 
that the captain assured them would be sent out to chase 
the submarines away? These importunate pilgrims fidgeted 
and walked the deck all night, conscious of a new and 
intense interest in the navy. 

Morning—and two or three specks appeared on the rim 
of a heaving ocean. They grew larger swiftly, as they 
raced out of the eastward to wheel and circle about the 
liner with the grace of hawks in flight. Their men were in 
dungarees and sweaters, strictly minding their own busi- 
ness, with hardly a glance at the ship that steamed so 
grandly behind them. For the grateful passengers it was 
a moment far more dramatic than this. They loved the 
Navy. It was magnificent. The country had never appre- 
ciated its ships and sailors. The senator laid aside his life 
belt, invaded the smoking room, and swore he would vote 
for any naval appropriations desired. 

The popular notion of a destroyer pictures her as fragile, 
immensely complicated, designed for the dashing attack at 
top speed, a steel shell perhaps three hundred feet long 
with only thirty feet of beam, a knife blade of a craft, her 
hull crammed with machinery to drive her headlong under 
sixteen thousand horse power. 

This first year of the war has shown what American 
destroyers can do when put to the sternest possible tests. 
Their ordeal began several months before they were ordered 
abroad, when hard drill and patrol work in Southern waters 
drove the vessels and crews to the limits of endurance. 
Then followed a half year of cruising in the rough seas of 
the English and Irish coasts, in port only two or three 
days at a time, logging their five to six thousand miles a 
month, or twice round the globe in a year. 

“They hang together somehow,” said a weather-beaten 
young commander; ‘‘and the last time I sighted a subma- 
rine we went for her slam bang at thirty knots, or a shade 
faster than the boat was supposed to run on endurance 
trials when she was new. This service will rack them to 
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Mr. John van Blarcom 


Fastened on Me the Hard, Appraising Scrutiny a Policeman Might Turn 
on a Respectable Acquaintance in Conversation With Some Notorious Crook 


disposed of the porters, and guided my companion to the 
wagon restaurant. The horn was sounding as we entered, 
and at six-thirty promptly, just as I put Miss Falconer in 
her chair, we pulled out of the snowy station of Modane. 

As I studied the menu the girl sat with lowered lashes, 
all things about her, from her darkened eyes and high head 
to her pallor, proclaiming her feeling of offense, her sense 
of hurt. She knew her game, I admitted; and she had 
first-class weapons. Though she could not weaken my 
resolution, she made my beginning hard. 

“We are going to have a discouraging meal,” I gossiped 
procrastinatingly. ‘But, since we are in France, it will be 
a little less horrible than the usual dining car. The wine 
is probably hopeless; I suggest Evian or Vichy. And 
these radishes look promising—will you have some?” 

“No. Iam not hungry,” she repeated briefly. ‘‘Won’t 
you please tell me what you have to say?” 
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pieces in time, but more destroyers will be coming over to 
take their places. So what’s the odds? They will have paid 
for themselves a dozen times over; and all I ask is that my 
ship can limp home to a navy yard some day when her job 
is done, and then let them scrap her if they like.” 

It was in such a craft as this that I put to sea from the 
base port on a blustering November afternoon. We were 
not alone, but one of a destroyer division under orders to 
proceed to a rendezvous, several hundred miles from the 
coast, and meet an American transport convoy laden with 
troops for France. One by one they slipped out past the 
headlands and bucked the crested seas that broke over the 
bows in pelting spray. The gun crews, in rubber boots, 
slickers and sou’westers, found what shelter they could, 
and the lookouts climbed aloft to keep an eye lifted for the 
coveted glimpse of a submarine. 

When ashore the commander had been the trim, immacu- 
late navy officer in the uniform of his rank. Now he got 
into his sheepskin jacket, boots and knitted helmet, and 
looked like a buccaneer, forsaking his room below to snatch 
his sleep for five or six days and nights on a transom in the 
chart room, always in his clothes, and within two jumps 
of the bridge. His ship had made a name for herself, with 
one submarine certainly to her credit and probably another; 
and he had a crew of a hundred men who swore by him. 
His was that temperament of buoyant alertness, of hair- 
trigger action, which marks your first-class destroyer 
captain, and though there was never a moment of the voy- 
age without its hazards and anxieties his buoyant good 
humor masked the strain he felt. 

The sun dropped behind a promontory, lofty and aus- 
tere, whose historic name is forever linked with that of the 
Lusitania and the spot where she went down. An English 
admiral has suggested that when the war is over a huge 
white cross be erected upon this bold foreland, a mark for 
distant mariners and a memorial of the dead, and carved 
thereon the one word ‘‘Lusitania.”’ 


(Continued on Page 45) 


Though I didn’t in the least want them, 
I ate a few of the radishes, just to show 
that I was not abashed by her haughty, 
reproachful air. Other passengers were 
strolling in. Here was Mr. 
John van Blarcom, who, at 
sight of Miss Falconer and my- 
self, to all appearances cozily 
established for a téte-a-téte 
meal, stopped in his tracks 
and fastened on me the hard, 
appraising scrutiny a police- 
man might turn on a hitherto 
respectable acquaintance discovered in con- 
verse with some notorious crook. For an 
instant he seemed disposed to buttonhole 
me and remonstrate. Then he shrugged 
his stocky shoulders—the gesture indicat- 
ing that one can’t save a fool from his 
folly—and established himself at a near-by 
table, from which coign of vantage he kept 
us under steady watch. 

Given such an audience, my outward 
mien must be impeccable. 

“There is something,’ I admitted cau- 
tiously, “‘that I want to say to you. And 
I wish you would eat something—people 
are watching us,”’ I whispered. 

She took a sip of soup under protest; then replaced her 
spoon and sat with fingers twisting her gloves and eyes fixed 
smolderingly on mine. I shifted furtively in my seat. This 
was a charming experience! I was being, from my point 
of view, almost quixotically generous; yet with one glance 
she could make me feel like a bully and a brute. 

“T am sure,” I stumbled, fumbling desperately with my 
serviette, ‘that you came over without realizing what war 
conditions are. Strangers aren’t wanted just now. Travel 
is dangerous for women. You may think me all kinds of a 
presumptuous idiot—I shan’t blame you—but I am going 
to urge you most strongly to go home.” 

Whatever she had looked for, obviously it was not that. 

“Mr. Bayne!” she exclaimed, regarding me wonder- 
ingly, ““what do you mean?” 

“Just this, Miss Falconer’’—with well-nigh Teutonic 
ruthlessness. Confound it, I couldn’t sit here forever bul- 
lying her; sheer desperation lent me strength: ‘‘The 
Espagne sails from Bordeaux on Saturday, I see by the 
paper, and if I were you I should most certainly be on 
board. In fact, if you lose the chance I am sure you'll regret 
it later. The French! police authorities are—er—very in- 
quisitive about foreigners; and if you stop in France in 
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these anxious times 
I think it likely 
that they may— 
well ee 

She drew a quick, 
hard breath as I 
trailed off into si- 
lence. Her eyes, 
darkened, horrified, 
were gazing full into 
mine. 

“You wouldn’t 
tell them about me? 
You couldn’t be so 
cruel!’’ The words 
came almost fiercely, 
yet with a sound like 
a stifled sob. 

By its sheer pre- 
posterousness the 
speech left me dumb 
a moment, then gave 
me back the self- 
possession [had been 
elutching at 
throughout the 
meal. For the first 
time since entering I 
sat erect and squared 
my shoulders. Ieven 
confronted her with 
a glittering smile. 

“Tam very sorry,” 
I said with a cool 
stare, “if I appear so; but I am consideration itself com- 
pared with the people you would meet in Paris, say. 
That’s the very point I’m making—that you can’t travel 
now in comfort. I’m simply trying to spare you some 
future contretemps, Miss Falconer; such as I had on the 
Ré d'Italia, you may recall!” 

She leaned impulsively across the table. 

“Oh, Mr. Bayne, I knew it! You are angry about that 
wretched extra; and you have aright tobe. Of course you 
thought it cowardly of me—yes, and ungrateful—to stand 
there without a word and let those officers question you. 
Mr. Bayne, if the worst had come to the worst I should 
have spoken. I should, indeed; but I had to wait. I had 
to give myself every chance—it meant so much; so much! 
You had nothing else to hide from them—you were certain 
to win through. And then, you seemed so undisturbed, so 
unruffled, so able to take care of yourself; I knew you were 
not afraid. It was different with me. If they began to 
suspect, if they learned who I was, I could never have 
entered France. This route through Italy was my one 
hope! Iamsosorry. But still a 

Hitherto she had been appealing; but now she frankly 
defied. That tint of hers, like nothing but a wild rose, 
drove away her pallor; her gray eyes flamed. 

“But still,’ she flashed at me, ‘‘you won’t inform on me 
just for that? I asked you to help me; you were free to 
refuse—and you agreed! Because it inconvenienced you 
a little, are you going to turn police agent?” Her red 
lips twisted proudly, scornfully. ‘I don’t believe it, Mr. 
Bayne!” 

I laughed shortly. She was indeed an artist. 

“T wasn’t thinking of that particular episode ——” I 
began. 

“But you did resent it. I saw it when you first joined 
me. And I was so glad to see you—to have the chance of 
thanking you!”’ she broke in, smoldering still. 

“No, I didn’t resent it; I didn’t even blame you. If I 
blamed anyone, Miss Falconer, it would certainly be 
myself. I’ve concluded I ought not to go about without a 
keeper—my gullibility must have amused you tremen- 
dously,’’ I laughed. 

“T never thought you gullible,”’ she denied, suddenly 
wistful. ‘‘I thought you very generous and very chival- 
rous, Mr. Bayne.”’ 

This was carrying mockery too far. 

“T am afraid,” I said meaningly, “that the English 
and Italian authorities would take a less flattering view. 
For instance, if those officers learned that I had refrained 
from telling them of our meeting at the St. Ives I should 
hear from them, I fancy.” 

Again her eyes were widening—what attractive eyes she 
had! 

“The St. Ives?” she repeated wonderingly. ‘“‘Why 
should that interest them? What do you mean?” Then 
suddenly she bent forward, propped her elbows on the 
table, and amazed me with a slow, astonished, compre- 
hending smile. “I see!’’ she murmured, studying me 
intently. “You thought that I screened the man who hid 
those papers; that I crossed the ocean on—similar busi- 
ness; perhaps even that on this side I was to take the docu- 
ments from your trunk?” 

“Naturally,”’ I rejoined stiffly. ‘‘And I congratulate 
you. It was a brilliant piece of work; though as its victim 
I fail to see it in the rosiest light.’ 
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*‘You Can Do a Lot With Money and Good Clothes and Being Born a Gentleman — But You Can’t Buck the French 
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“T understand,” she went on, still smiling faintly. “You 
thought I was—well Look over yonder!”’ 

Her glance, seeking the opposite wall, unostentatiously 
directed my attention to a black-lettered, conspicuously 
posted sign: 


BE SILENT! 
BE MISTRUSTFUL! 
THE EARS OF THE ENEMY ARE LISTENING! 


Thus it shouted its warning, like the thousands of its kind 
that are scattered about the trains, the boats, the railroad 
stations and all the public places of France. 

““You thought I was the ears of the enemy, didn’t you?” 
the girl was asking. ‘‘ You thought I was a German agent. 
I might have guessed! Well, in that case it was kind of 
you not to hand me over to the Modane gendarmes. I 
ought to thank you. But I wasn’t so suspicious when they 
searched your trunk and found the papers—I simply felt 
that they must be crazy to think you could be a spy.”’ 

I achieved a shrug of my shoulders, a polite air of incre- 
dulity; but to tell the truth I was a little less skeptical than 
I appeared. There was something in her manner that by 
no means suggested pretense. And she had said a true 
word as to the occurrences on the Ré d’Italia—if appear- 
ances meant facts I myself had been proved guilty up to 
the hilt! 

“Mr. Bayne,” she was saying soberly,. ‘‘I should like 
you to believe me—please! I am an American, and I have 
had cause lately to hate the Germans; all my bonds are 
with our own country and with France. There is someone 
very dear to me to whom this war has worked a cruel 
injustice. I have come to try to help that person; and for 
certain reasons—I can’t explain them—I had to come in 
secret or not at all. But I have done nothing wrong, noth- 
ing dishonorable. And so’’—again her eyes challenged 
me—‘‘I shall not sail from Bordeaux on the Espagne on 
Saturday; and you shall choose for yourself whether you 
will speak of me to the French police!” 

It was not much of an argument, regarded dispassion- 
ately; yet it shook me. With sudden craftiness I resolved 
to trap her if I could. 

“T ought to tell them, on the mere chance that they 
would send you home,” I grumbled irritably. ‘‘You have 
no business here, you know, helping people, and being 
suspected and pursued and outrageously annoyed by 
fools like me. Yes, and by other fools—and worse!” I 
added with feigned sulphurousness, indicating Van 
Blarcom. ‘‘Miss Falconer, would you mind glancing at 
the third man on the right—the dark man who is staring 
at us—and telling me whether or not you ever saw him 
before you sailed?” 

“T am sure I never did,” she declared, knitting puzzled 
brows; “and yet on the Ré d’Italia he insisted that we 
had met! It frightened me a little; I wondered if he 
suspected something. - And every time I see him he watches 
me in that same way!” 

I was thawing, despite myself. 

“There’s one other thing,’”’ I ventured, “if you won’t 
think me too impertinent: Did you ever hear of a man 
named Franz von Blenheim?” 

“No,” she said blankly; “I never did. Who is he?” 

No birds out of that covert! If this was acting it was 
marvelous; there had not been the slightest flicker of con- 
fusion in her face. 
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“Oh, heisn’t any- 
body of importance; 
just’a man, 2am 
evaded. ‘‘Lookhere, 
Miss Falconer— 
you'll have to for- 
give me, if you can. 
You shall stay in 
Paris, and I’ll be as 
silent as the grave 
concerning you; but 
I’d like to do more 
than that—won’t 
you let me comeand 
call? Really, you 
know, I’m not such 
a duffer as you have 
cause to think me. 
After we got ac- 
quainted you might 
be willing to trust 
me with this busi- 
ness, whatever it is. 
And then, if it’s not 
toodesperate, Ihave 
friends who could be 
of help to you.” 

Such was the sop 
I threw to con- 
science, the bargain 
I struck between 
sober reason and the 
instinct that made 
me trust her against 
all odds. My theories must have been moonshine. Every- 
thing was all right probably. But for the sake of prudence 
I ought to keep track of her—and I wanted to, besides. 

Gratitude and consternation, a most becoming mixture, 
were in her eyes. She drew back a little. 

“Oh, thank you; but that’s impossible,” she said uncer- 
tainly. . “I have friends too; but they can’t help me. 
Nobody can.” 

“Well,” I admitted sadly, “I know the rudiments of 
manners. I can recognize a congé—but consider me a 
persistent boor! Come, Miss Falconer; why mayn’t I 
call? Because we are strangers? If that’s it you can 
assure yourself at the embassy that I am perfectly respect- 
able; and you 'see that I don’t eat with my knife, or tuck 
my napkin under my chin, or spill my soup!” 

Again that warm flush. 

“Mr. Bayne!” she exclaimed indignantly. “Did I 
need an introduction to speak to you on the ship, to ask 
unreasonable favors of you, to make people think you a 
spy? If you are going to imagine such absurd things I 
shall have to ——” ~* 

“To consent? I hoped you might see it that way.” 

““Of course,”’ she pondered aloud, ‘“‘I may find good news 
waiting. If I did it would change everything. I could see 
you once at least, and let you know. I really owe you 
that, I think, when you’ve been so kind to me.” 

“Yes,” I agreed bitterly, with a pang of conscience, 
“T’ve been very kind—particularly to-night!” 

“Well, perhaps to-night you were just a little difficult.” 
She was smiling, but I didn’t mind; I rather liked her 
mockery now. “Still, even when you thought the worst 
of me, Mr. Bayne, you kept my secret! And—do you 


* really wish to come to see me?” 


“T most emphatically do.” 
She drew a card from her beaded bag, rummaged vainly 
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for a pencil, ended by accepting mine, and scribbled a brief 


address. 

““Then,”’ she commanded, handing me the bit of paste- 
board, “‘come to this number at noon to-morrow and ask 
for me. And now, since I’m not to go to prison, Mr. 
Bayne, I believe [am hungry. This is war bread, I sup- 
pose; but it tastes delicious—and isn’t the saltless butter 
nice?” J 

“And here are the chicken and the salad arriving!” I 
exclaimed hopefully. ‘‘And there never was a French cook 
yet, however unspeakable otherwise, who failed at those!” 

What had come to pass I could not have told; but we 
were eating celestial viands, and, my black butterflies hav- 
ing fled away, a swarm of their gorgeous-tinted kindred 
were fluttering radiantly over Miss Esmé Falconer’s plate 
and mine! 

xI 

RRIVING in Paris at the highly inconvenient hour of 
eight A. M., our rapide deposited its breakfastless and 
grumpy passengers on the platform of the Gare de Lyon, 
washed its hands of us with the final formality of collecting 
our tickets, and turned us forth into a gray, foggy morning 
to seek the food and shelter adapted to our purses and 
tastes. Everyone, of course, emerged from seclusion only 
at the ultimate moment; and, far from holding any lengthy 
conversation with Miss Falconer, I was lucky to stumble 
upon her in the vestibule, help her descend, find a taxi for 
her at the exit, and see her smile back at me where I stood 

hatless as she drove away. 


OO  ___ ee ee 
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While I waited for my own cab I found myself beside 
Mr. John van Blarcom, who eyed me with hostility and 
pity mingled, as if I were a cross between a lunatic and a 
thief. I returned his stare coolly; indeed, I found it braced 
me. Left to myself I had experienced a creeping doubt as 
to the girl’s activities and my own intelligence; but as 
soon as this fellow glared at me all my confidence returned. 

“Well, Mr. Bayne,’ he remarked sardonically, breaking 

the silence, ““I suppose you’re worrying for fear I’ll give 
you another piece of good advice? Don’t you fret! From 
now on you can hang yourself any way you want to. I’d 
as soon talk to a man in a padded cell and a strait-jacket— 
only, don’t blame me when the gendarmes come for you 
next week!” 
- “Oh, go to the devil!” I retorted curtly. It was a 
relief; I had been wanting to say it ever since we had first 
met. His jaw shot out menacingly and for an instant he 
squared off from me with the look of the professional 
boxer, but rather to my disappointment he thought bet- 
ter of it and turned a contemptuous back. 

Upon leaving Genoa IJ had reserved a room at the Ritz 
by telegraph. Accordingly I drove there now and refreshed 
myself with a cold bath and breakfast, casting about me 
meanwhile for some mode of occupying the hours till noon. 
There were various tasks, I knew, that should have 
claimed me—a visit to the police tosecurea permis de séjour, 
the presentation of my credentials as an ambulance driver, 
a polite notification to friends that I had arrived. These 
things should have been my duty and pleasure, but some- 
how they were uninviting. Nothing appealed to me, I 
realized with sudden enlightenment, except a certain 
appointment that I had already made. 

I went out to find that the fog was lifting and that spring 
was in the air. Since my dinner the previous night I had 
felt an odd exhilaration—a pleasure quickened by the 
staccato sparkle of the 
French tongue against 
my ears, the pale-blue 
uniforms and gay 
French faces glimpsed 
asthe trainhad stopped 
at various lighted sta- 
tions and wakened me, 
to peer briefly forth. 
Saluting Napoleon’s 
statue I strolled up the 
Rue de la Paix, took a 
table on a café pave- 
ment, and ordering a 
glass of something fizzy 
for the form of it sat 
content and happy, 
watching the whole gi- 
gantic pageant of Paris 
in wartime defile before 
my eyes. 

The piloted tourists 
and their like, bane of 
the past, had disap- 
peared; but all]nation- 
alities that the world 
holds seemed to be 
about. At the next ta- 
ble two Russian officers 
with high cheek bones 
and wide-set eyes were 
drinking, chatting to- 
gether in their purring, 
unintelligible tongue. 
Beyond them a party 
of Englishmen in khaki, 
cool-mannered, clear of 
gaze, were talking 
spring offensive in low 
tones. The uniforms 
of France, in all their 
variety, swarmed 
round me, and close at 
hand a general, gor- 
geous in red and blue 
and gold, sat with his 
hand resting affection- 
ately on the knee of a 
lad in the horizon blue 
of asimple poilu, so like 
him that I guessed 
them at a glance for 
father and son. 

A cab drew up before 
me, and a Belgian 
officer with crutches 
was helped out by the 
café starter, who him- 
self limped slightly and 
wore two medals on 
his breast. First one 
troop and then another 
defiled across the 


Place de l’Opéra—a company of infantry with bayonets 
mounted; a picturesque regiment of Moroccans, turbaned, 
of magnificently impassive bearing, sitting their horses like 
images of bronze. Men of the Flying Corps, in dark blue 
with wings on their sleeves, strolled past me; and once, 
roused by exclamations and pointing fingers, I looked 
up, to see a monoplane, light and graceful as a darting 
bird, skimming above our heads. 

Faces, even, had a different look, voices a different ring. 
It was another country from that of the days of peace. 
Superb and dauntless, tried by the most searing of fires 
and not found wanting, France was standing girt with her 
shining armor, barring the invader from her cities, her 
villages, her homes. 

Deep in my heart—too deep, for the most part, to be 
talked of—there had lain always a tenderness for this 
heroic France. ‘‘A man’s other country,’’ some wise person 
has christened it; and so it was for me, since by a chance 
I had been born here, and since here first my -father and 
then my mother had died. I was glad I had run the gantlet 
and reached Paris to do my part in a mighty work. An 
ambulance drove unwieldily past me, and with a thrill I 
wondered how soon I should bend over such a steering 
wheel, within sound of the great guns. 

Leaving the café at last I beckoned a taxi and composed 
myself on its cushions for a drive. Each new vista that 
greeted me was enchanting. The pavements, the river, the 
buildings, the stately bridges—all held the same soft, 
silvery tint of pale French gray. In the Place de la Con- 
corde the fountains played as always, but—heart-warming 
change—the Strasburg statue, symbol of the lost Lorraine 
and Alsace, no longer drooped under wreaths of mourning 
but sat crowned and garlanded with triumphant flowers. 

The same eternal swarm of cabs and motors filled, like 
diminishing flies, the long vista of the Champs-Elysées, 


between the green branches of the chestnut trees. At the 
end loomed the Are de Triomphe, beneath which the 
hordes of the Kaiser, in their first madness of conquest, had 
sworn to march. Farther on, in the Bois, along the shady 
paths and about the lakes the French still walked in safety, 
because on the frontier their soldiers had cried to the Teu- 
tons the famous watchword: ‘You shall not pass!” 

Noon was approaching, so at the Porte Maillot I con- 
sulted Miss Falconer’s card. ‘‘ Number Rue St. Domi- 
nique,’ I bade the driver, the address falling comfortably 
on my ears. I knew the neighborhood. Deep in the 
Faubourg. St. Germain, it was a stronghold of the old 
noblesse and suggested eminent respectability, ancient 
and honorable customs and family connections of a highly 
desirable kind. It would be apoint in Miss Falconer’s favor 
if I found her conventionally established—a decided point. 
Along most lines I was in the dark concerning her, but to 
one dictum I dared to hold: No girl of twenty-two or 
thereabouts, more than ordinarily attractive, ought to be 
traveling unchaperoned about this wicked world! 

I felt very cheerful, very contented as my taxi bore me 
into old Paris. The ancient streets had a decided lure and 
charm. Now we passed a quaint church, now a dim and 
winding alley, now a house with mansard windows ora portal 
of carved stone. On all sides were buildings which in the 
old days had been thé hétels of famous gentry, this one 
sheltering a Montmorency, that one a Clisson or a Soubise. 
It was just the setting for a romance by Dumas. And with 
a chuckle I felt myself in sudden sympathy with that 
writer’s heroes, none of whom had, it seemed to me, been 
enmeshed in a mystery more baffling or involved than 
mine. 

“They’ve got nothing on my affair,” I decided, ‘with 
their masks and poisoned drinks and swords! For a fellow 
who leads a cut-and-dried existence generally, I’ve been 
having quite a lively 
time. And now, to cap 


“You Knew I Didn’t Wish to See Anyone —Yet You Spied on Me and Tracked Me Deliberately. 
You Ought to be Ashamed, Mr, Bayne!’’ 


the climax, I’m going 
to call on a girl about 
whom I know just one 
thing—her name! By 
Jove, it’s exactly like a 
story. I’ve got the 
data—if I had any gray 
matter I could prob- 
ably work out the facts. 

“Take the St. Ives 
business. It’s plain 
enough that someone 
wished those papers on 
me, intending to un- 
wish them in short 
order once we got 
across. The logical sus- 
pect, judging by ap- 
pearances, is Miss 
Falconer. The little 
German went out 
through her room; she 
was the one person I 
saw both at the hotel 
and on the Ré d'Italia; 
and she acted suspi- 
ciously that first night 
aboard the ship. But 
she says she didn’t do 
it—and probably she 
didn’t; it seemed in- 
fernally odd, all along, 
for her to be a spy! 

“Still, if she is inno- 
cent who can be respon- 
sible? And if that affair 
didn’t bring her over 
here, what the dickens 
did? Something mys- 
terious, something dan- 
gerous, something 
which the French po- 
lice wouldn’t appreci- 
ate but which her 
conscience sanctions— 
that is all she deigns to 
say. And why on earth 
did she ask me to de- 
stroy that extra? I 
thought it was because 
she was Franz von 
Blenheim’s agent and 
the paper had an ac- 
count of him which 
might have served as 
a clew to her. Shesays, 
though, that she never 
heard of him. And I 
may be all kinds of a 
fool—but it sounded 
straight. 
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“Then, there’s Van Blarcom, hang him! He seemed to 
take a fancy to me. He warned me about the girl, but he 
kept a still tongue to Captain Cecchi and the rest. He lied 
deliberately, for no earthly reason, to shield me in that 
interrogation; yet when those papers materialized in my 
trunk, though he must have thought just what I thought 
as to Miss Falconer’s share in it, he didn’t breathe a word! 
He claimed that he had met her. She said she had never 
seen him. And then—rather strong for a coincidence—we 
all three met again on the express. What is he doing on 
this side? Shadowing her? Nonsense! And yet he seemed 
almighty keen about her Oh, hang it! I’m no Sher- 
lock Holmes!”’ 

The taxi pausing at this juncture I willingly abandoned 
my attempt at sleuthing, and got out in the highest spirits 
compatible with a strictly correct mien. I dismissed my 
driver. If asked to remain to déjeuner I should certainly do 
so. Then, with feelings of natural interest, I gazed at the 
house before which I stood. 

In its outward seeming at least it was all that the most 
fastidious could have required—a gem of Renaissance 
architecture in its turrets, its quaint scrolled windows and 
the carving of its stone facade. Age and romance breathed 
from every inch of it. For four hundred years at least it 
had watched the changing life of Paris; and even to a lay 
eye like mine a glance proclaimed it one of those ancestral 
mansions, the pride of noble French families, about which 
tales cling so thick. At another time it would have charmed 
me hugely, but to-day, as I stood gazing, 
somehow my spirits fell. Was it the al- 4 
most sepulchral silence of the place, the 
careful drawing of every shutter, the fact . # 
that the grilled gateway leading to the \ = 4 
court of honor was locked? I ie 
didn’t know; I don’t know yet; 
but I had an odd, eerie feeling. 

It seemed like a place of waiting, ¢ 
of watching and of gloom. =! 

This was unreasonable; it was ( 4 
more—downright ridiculous! I “tJ 
began to think that late events ek 
were throwing me off my base. 
“Tt’s a house like any other—and | 
a jolly fine old one!” I 
reassured myself, ap- 
proaching the grilled en- 
trance and producing one 
of my cards. 

An entirely modern 
electric button was in- 
stalled there, beneath a 
now merely ornamental 
knocker in grotesque gar- ; 
goyle form. Ipressedit, 4 ° ~ 
peering through the iron ‘> 
latticework at the stately 
court. The answer was 
prompt. Down thesteps 
of the house came a white- 
headed major-domo, gor- 
geously arrayed, and so 
pictorial that he might 
have been a family retainer step- 
ping from the pages of an old tale. 

There was something queer about 
him, I thought, as he crossed the 
courtyard; just as there was about 
the house, I appended doggedly, 
with growing belief. His air was 
tremulous, his step slow, his gaze 
far-off and anxious. 

“For Miss Falconer, who waitsfor 
me,” I announced in French, offer- 
ing him my card through the grille. 

He bowed to me with 
the deference of a Latin, 
the grand manner of an 
ambassador; but he made 
no motion to let me in. 
“Mademoiselle,’’ he re- 
plied, “sends all her ex- 
cuses, all her regrets to 
monsieur, but she leaves « 
Paris within the hour, and 
thereforemaynotreceive.” 

I had feared it for a i 
good sixty seconds. None & F 
theless it was a blow to me. : 
My suspicions, never more 
than half laid, promptly 
raised their heads again. 

“Have the kindness,’” I requested with a calm air 
of command which I had known to prove hypnotie, 
“to convey my card to mademoiselle, and to say that 
I beg of her, before her departure, one little instant 
of speech.” 

But the old fellow’s faded blue eyes were gazing past 
me, hopelessly sad, supremely mournful. What the 
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deuce ailed him? I wondered angrily. The thing was almost 
weird. Of a sudden, with irritation, yet with dread, too, I 
felt myself on the threshold of a house of tragedy. The man 
might, from the look of him, have been watching some 
loved young master’s bier. 

““Mademoiselle regrets greatly,’ he intoned, “‘but she 
may not receive. Mademoiselle sends this letter to mon- 
sieur, that he may understand.”. He passed me, through 
the locked grille, a slender missive, then saluted me once 
more and, still staring before him with that fixed, uncanny 
look, withdrew. 

XII 

WAS divided between exasperation and pity. The old 

fellow was in a bad way; I felt sorry for him. Dunny 
had an ancient butler, a household institution who had 
presided over our destinies since my childhood, who would, 
I fancied, look something like this if he should hear that I 
was dead. But in heaven’s name, what was wrong here— 
and was nothing in the world clear and aboveboard any 
longer? On the chance that the letter might enlighten 
me I tore open the envelope and read with mixed feelings 
the following note: 


“Dear Mr. Bayne: The news I found waiting for me was 
not good, as I had hoped. It was bad, very bad—as bad as 
news can be. I must leave Paris at once, and I can see no 
one, talk to no one, before I go. Please believe that I am 
sorry, and that I shall never forget the kindness you showed 
me on the ship. “Sincerely yours, 


hata ant ““RisME FALCONER.” 


Well, the episode was ended—and with a good deal of 
cavalierness. She had treated me like a meddlesome, 
pertinacious idiot who had insisted on calling and must 
be taught his place! This was a Christian 
country, where the formalities of life pre- 
vailed; I couldn’t—unless escorted and 
countenanced by gendarmes—seize upon a 
club and batter down that grille! 

I was resentful, wrathful, in the very 
deuce of ahumor. Black gloom settled over 
me; I admitted that Van Blarcom had been 
right. I recalled the girl’s vague explana- 
tions as we sat over our dinner; her denials, 
unbolstered save by my willingness to accept 
them; all the chain of incriminating circum- 
stances I had pondered in the cab. Her 
charm and the mystery that envel- 
oped her had thrilled and stirred 
me; she had seen it. To gain a few 
hours’ leeway she had once again 
duped me; and this hétel, with its 
deceptive air of family and respect- 
ability, was a blind, a rendezvous, 
another such setting for intrigue as 
the St. Ives! 

Her work might be already ac- 
complished. Perhaps she had left 
Paris. I told myself with some 
savageness that I didn’t know and 
didn’t care. From the first my 
presence in this luridly adventur- 
ous galley had been incongruous; I 
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would get back with all dispatch to the Ritz and the orderly — 
world it typified! 

I had gone perhaps twenty feet when a grating noise 
attracted me. Glancing back across my shoulder I saw 
that the old major-domo was unlocking and setting wide 
the gate. From within the hum of a self-starter reached 
me faintly; and a moment later there rolled slowly forth 
a dark-blue touring car of luxurious aspect, driven by a 
chauffeur whose coat and cap and goggles gave him rather 
the appearance of a leather brownie, and bearing in the 
tonneau Miss Falconer, elaborately coated and veiled. 

She was turning to the right, not the left; she would not 
pass me. I stood transfixed, watching from my post against 
the wall. As the car crept. by the old major-domo he 
saluted, and she spoke to him, bending forward for a 
moment to rest her fingers on his sleeve. 

“Be of courage, Marcel, my friend! All will be well if 
le bon Dieu wills it!’’ I heard her say. Then, to the chauf- 
feur: “En avant, Georges! Vite, d Bleau!’’ The motor 
snorted as the car gained speed, and they were gone. 

The ancient Marcel, reéntering, locked the grille behind 
him. I was left alone, more astounded than before. The 
girl’s kind speech to the old servant, her gentle tones, her 
womanly gesture—had been bewildering. Despite all the 
accusing features her case offered I would have said just 
then, as I watched Miss Esmé Falconer, that she was noth- 
ing more hor less than a superlatively nice girl! 

“Honk! Honk! Honk!” 

I swung round, startled. A moment earlier the length 
and breadth of the street had stretched before me, empty; 
yet now I saw, sprung apparently out of nowhere, a long, 
lean gray car, low-built like a racer, and carrying four 
masked and goggled men. Steadily gaining speed as it 
came, it bore down upon me and, after grazing me with its 
running board and nearly deafening me with the powerful 
blast of its horn, flew on down the street and vanished in 
Miss Falconer’s wake. 

Trying to clarify my old emotions I stared after this 
Juggernaut. Was it merely the sudden appearance of the © 
thing—its look, so lean and snakelike and somber-colored, — 
and the mufiled air of its occupants—which had struck me 
as sinister when it went flashing by? I wasn’t sure; but I 
had formed the impression that these men were following | 
Miss Falconer! A patently foolish idea. And yet, and : 
yet 

My experiences at the St. Ives and on the Ré d'Italia : 
had contributed to my education. I could no longer deny 
that melodrama, however unwelcome, did sometimes ~ 
intrude itself into the most unlikely lives. The girl was — 
bound somewhere on a secret purpose. Could these four — 
men be her accomplices? Were they going too? 

“A Bleau!” 

Those had been her words to the chauffeur; for Bleau, — 
then, she was bound. But where did such a place exist? I 
had never heard of it; and yet I possessed, I flattered © 
myself, through the medium of motor touring, a fairly 


comprehensive knowledge of the map of France. - 

The affair was becoming a veritable nightmare. It 
seemed incredible that a few minutes earlier I had resolved — 
to wash my hands of it all. If the girl had a disloyal mis- 
sion it was my plain duty to intercept her. I couldn’t — 
denounce her to the police—and I didn’t analyze the why : 
' and wherefore of my in- © 

ability to take this step; I 
Bs ae simply knew and accepted — 
ae it. If I interfered with — 
Se. what she was doing I must 
A, interfere quietly, alone. 

I have as much imagina- 
tion ordinarily as a turnip, 
but I indulged in a sudden 
and surprising flight of 
Pg: fancy now. Might 
> it be, I found my- | 

self wondering, that 

the men in the gray 
car were not Miss” 
Falconer’s accom- 

plices but her pur- 
suers? In that case, 

high as was her 
courage, keen. as 

were her wits—I 

found myself think- 

~ ing with a sort of 

ot pride in them—she 
oe was laboring under 
a handicap of which 

she could not 

dream! 

Once again—where had that 
long, lean, pursuing streak 
sprung from? Could it have 
lurked somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood, spying on the hétel 
which Miss Falconer had just 
left, and waiting for he! 

(Continued on Page 41) 


the Italians are fighting along 

the line of the Piave River, 
trying to hold back the Aus- 
trians from the immortal stones 
of Venice, when the western 
passes into the imperiled land 
are filled with French and Brit- 
ish troops hurrying to what may 
be a decisive ‘battle in Arma- 
geddon. The disaster that fell 
on the fine, able Italian Army is 
now more than three weeks old. 
Entente Europe has recovered 
from its first shock and is begin- 
ning already to see a way out. 
At first, to us who watched the 
preliminary stages of the great 
Austrian drive, who saw the 
fugitives begin to stream down 
the Venetian Plain, and who 
witnessed for a fortnight the 
sorrow of Rome, it seemed an 
irrevocable tragedy. It was a 
tragedy, at best; though now 
we know it was not irrevocable. 
A right understanding of that 
tragedy is a lesson, a most per- 
tinent and useful lesson, to us 
Americans in our present rela- 
tion toward this war. For that 
reason I set about telling as much 
as I know and can publish with 
honor about the events of the 
past few months in Italy. 

I cannot, however, give true 
point to the story without going 
back and dragging the reader 
through a few paragraphs of 
history and social philosophy; 
for Italy, like all the other Euro- 
pean countries, finds her present 
linked irrevocably with her past. 
Young and fluid as we are, we 
can often, in crises like this, di- 
vorce ourselves in a day from 
our past with all its customs and 
traditions. They on the other 
side of the water cannot do that; 
and the link with their past is 
sometimes a great strength with 
them, and sometimes, also, a 
great weakness. 

Italy, then, of all the powers 
engaged in this war, is the oldest 
people but the youngest nation. 

| Her tradition of high civilization 
runs back through twenty-five 
centuries. Her corporate exist- 
ence as a nation was broken, be- 
tween the dying years of the Roman Eastern Empire and 
the movement for United Italy, by a thousand years of dis- 
ruption. The race, during that period, remained intact in 
blood and virtually in speech. But politically the nation 
was broken up into a series of cities; some, like Venice and 
Florence, carving out for a time little principalities of their 
own in the surrounding territory; some never pretending 
to any domain outside the city walls and the surrounding 
fields. Her history during those thousand years is written 
in terms not of a people but of municipalities. One thing 
alone survived—the unconquerable spirit of a race that 
breaks more commonly into genius than any other we know. 


I BEGIN this on a day when 


The Beginnings of United Italy 


ace forlorn hope of a United Italy, of a strong people 
welded and self-governing, took form in the middle of 

the nineteenth century; and action began when Garibaldi, 
with his band of wild revolutionaries, captured and lost 
Rome in 1848. That was a noble failure—the Bunker Hill 
of United Italy. For ten years more the north was 
divided between the loyalist Italian House of Savoy and 
| Austrian tyranny, the center was held by the Papal States, 
and the south festered under King Bomba’s Kingdom of 

: the Two Sicilies—probably the most incompetent govern- 
“ment of modern times. Garibaldi, the Liberator, came 
: back in 1859, with his thousand, and performed the miracle 
of taking Sicily—a thousand troops, armed with con- 
demned muskets, against thirty thousand regulars! Mira- 
cle followed miracle, so that historians are still puzzled to 
account for subsequent events. Most of them, indeed, beg 
the question, and lay it to luck, forgetting the unbeatable 
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Ain Austrian Position in the Alps 


combination of four men with genius—Garibaldi, the wild 
Liberator; Cavour, the subtle statesman; Mazzini, the 
persuasive agitator; and Victor Emmanuel, the strong 
king. At any rate, within the year United Italy was 
formed—after a fashion. 

The Papal States, however, still held much of the center, 
and Austria much of the north, including Venice. In 1866 
Germany fought Austria; and Italy, with the hope of get- 
ting her own, combined with Germany against her heredi- 
tary foe. Garibaldi almost had his hands on Trento, last 
Italian outpost city in the mountains, and Cadorna, the 
elder, was about to take Trieste, when Germany, having 
quickly beaten Austria, withdrew her support and left 
Italy stranded. As a sop, Bismarck gave her part of the 
northern provinces held by Austria; and in the subsequent 
settlement she took over Venice. 

United Italy waited four years more. In 1870 Germany 
and France went to war. Taking advantage of the situa- 
tion, Italy seized the Papal States, which had been pro- 
tected by Napoleon III of France. Her boundaries came 
to be as we know them in the school geographies and United 
Italy was a reality. Not until then could she be considered 
a nation; for the period between 1860 and 1870 was so full 
of wars, rumors of wars, diplomacies and perils that no 
time was left for the real work of welding and organizing. 
She had, then, when Armageddon broke, only forty-four 
years of true national existence. 

Now, she had begun with nothing—no armies or navies 
or finances or developed resources—nothing but the will to 
be a free and united people. In her vicinity, and vitally 
interested in her affairs, as the rattlesnake is interested in 
the gambols of a bird, were three reactionary nations who 
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had all these necessities of em- 
pire—the monarchial France of 
Napoleon III, Austria, and the 
Prussia that was becoming 
greater Germany. In her for- 
eign policy, conducted by a 
series of most able and subtle 
ministers, she could afford only 
one steady objective—to hold 
herself together and keep her 
own, without war if possible; for 
she could not afford another war. 
She had special problems, un- 
known to the youth of such a 
nation as ours. One was what 
the Italians call campanalism— 
the town spirit as opposed to the 
national spirit. ‘In the begin- 
ning,” an acute observer of Ital- 
ian life said to me, “‘ we were not 
like a piece of welded metal, as a 
nation should be. We were like 
marbles in a box.” 


Hapsburg Tyranny 


GAIN, there was the problem 
of the Clerical Party—a 
large body of voters, including a 
most able element, refusing, for 
conscience’ sake, to participate 
in the affairs of the nation. With 
her one ideal of national unity 
and national existence before 
her, she must take from the in- 
ternational situation simply 
what she could get, while she 
welded and built toward internal 
strength. 

All this explains why Italy 
found herself, in the course of a 
few years, bound in an alliance 
with a nation against which a 
great part of her people held an 
old grudge, a nation whose 
scheme of government she de- 
spised, whose rule she had 
hated—Austria. : 

We Americans have been so 
busy with the crimes and short- 
comings of Germany that we 
have paid little attention to 
Austria. As a matter of fact, if 
Germany is now the main villain 
of the European tragedy it is be- 
cause of superior ability, not of 
worse intentions. The patch- 
work kingdom has just emerged 
from the barbaric stage of open 
and professed absolutism. Un- 
der the German leadership, established since 1866, the 
Austrians have become good administrators, as they were 
not when they held dominion over Northern Italy; but 
they are and always have been political tyrants toward the 
stranger peoples whom they are warping into their system. 

Old imperial Russia herself has no such record of political 
executions—‘‘ The Hangman” was the Italian nickname for 
Francis Joseph. One governor of an Italian district in the 
Irredenta had on his record two thousand hangings on 
charges of political conspiracy. In the early part of the 
nineteenth century, when they were trying to reconcile the 
Venetian province to their system, they supplemented 
the rope with the scourge. Whipping to death was very 
common. Half a century is a short time in the European 
memory; and all Northern Italy remembers those days 
with intense hatred. 

The Hapsburg dynasty is, if anything, more reactionary 
than the Hohenzollern—hard, narrow, sure of its belief in 
the divine right of kings and of all other things reactionary. 
The parliament is regarded by the throne and itssupporters 
as a mere concession to keep the people quiet. And at 
one side sits the army, a force sinister and powerful. The 
Austrian corps of officers is a kind of Pretorian Guard 
in organization and feeling—loyal only to itself and the 
emperor’s person; wholly out of sympathy with the life of 
the people. 

Discipline in the Austrian Army was always brutal and 
barbaric; the officers justified it on the ground that they 
had many races to control and must stamp out the faintest 
sparks of disloyalty. This whole army outlook on life, 
politics and war is summed up in a conversation reported 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Under Government Management 


ROBABLY an immediate effect of government man- 

agement of the railroads will be more economical 
operation, because the Government will immediately elim- 
inate those wastes of competition that it compelled the 
roads to maintain. 

Four or five passenger trains started from the same 
point for the same destination at nearly the same time, 
where two or three could have carried the passengers 
cheaper; but each road had to maintain its own service. 
In every city each road kept up a separate and expensive 
freight-soliciting staff. One road’s terminal might be con- 
gested, another’s comparatively free; but each must 
handle its own business. Freight billed over a particular 
route must go that way, though it might be more econom- 
ically sent another way. 

So long as the Government strictly required each road 
to operate separately, duplication of effort and competitive 
waste were inevitable in many ways. The Government 
will strike all that out; but the saving it effects will be due 
solely to the removal of a handicap the Government itself 
placed on the roads. Eastern roads would have done just 
what the Government is now doing years ago if Congress 
had permitted it. 

Unified operation will bring a saving. The same public 
services can be performed in that way at less cost. There 
has never been any serious dispute about that. But, un- 
der long-continued government management, whatever is 
gained through unified operation, in the first place, will 
presently be lost because government management in 
itself is unquestionably more expensive than private man- 
agement. The roads will suffer that gradual hardening of 
the arteries which is inseparable from government work; 
pay rolls will increase, initiative will decrease, red tape will 
grow. The first saving will be due not to government man- 
agement in itself, but to unification. 

Under continued government management the gain will 
presently disappear. 


Making the Adjustment 


(ERED of the situation since April 6 shows that we 
are short of three things—fuel, transportation and 
labor. We have sufficient food, raw materials and plant 
capacity to meet war’s requirements. We lack plant 
capacity for the special purposes of shipbuilding and cannon 
making, but there is no lack of basic materials to meet 
those special needs; and, indeed, we are already well on 
the way to meeting them. 

The real pinches have come in fuel, transportation and 
labor. The fuel supply is only six or seven per cent below 
requirements and the most serious difficulty there has 
arisen from inadequate transportation rather than absolute 
lack of coal. 

Unified operation of the railroads, under the autocratic 
hand of the Government, may be expected to improve the 
transportation situation very decidedly. 

There remains the matter of labor. Even there it is far 
less an absolute lack of hands than a faulty adjustment. 
Observing what France, England and Germany have done 
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with thirty or forty per cent of their best labor withdrawn 
from production, we can say confidently that the supply of 
labor in the United States is ample for every need. There is 
too much shifting and drifting of labor. We are too much 
plagued by the old hostility between capital and labor. 
You get a picture of the situation when thirty or forty 
thousand munition workers lay off for several days because 
coal has not arrived to keep the boilers going. The ma- 
terials are there, the labor is there, and the fuel is in sight, 
but they are not in the right conjunction. There is no 
absolute lack of anything in the whole situation except a 
proper adjustment. 

In making the adjustment labor is the most important 
thing. It is by no means simply a question of getting labor 
distributed to the best advantage. If it were, the proposals 
for wholesale conscription of labor might be considered. 
It is even more a question of thorough willingness and 
hearty codperation. On the whole, the attitude of the 
worker toward his work is even more important than ex- 
actly where heis placed. In making the adjustment to war 
nothing else is quite so important as that. Every employer 
and every workman can contribute to it. 

The United States is going to be extremely busy while 
war lasts. That means a tremendous demand for goods, 
labor fully employed, high wages, brisk circulation of 
money —the outstanding phenomena of what is commonly 
called good times. In keeping the times good in that 
sense, nothing else is quite so important as preventing 
labor friction. 


Al Savings Record 


ERE is one of the great achievements of 1917: To the 

first Liberty Loan nearly four million men and women 
subscribed sums ranging from fifty dollars to ten thousand, 
their total subscriptions amounting to one billion three 
hundred million. To the second loan over nine million men 
and women subscribed sums ranging from fifty dollars to 
fifty thousand, their total subscriptions amounting to two 
and a half billions. 

And the data at hand indicate that far the greater part 
of this three billion eight hundred million dollars of rela- 
tively small subscriptions was paid for without borrow- 
ing—out of savings and cash in hand at the time the first 
loan was floated. 

The Federal Reserve Board has reports from six hundred 
and odd member banks in ninety-five leading cities. These 
banks have about seventy-five per cent of the loans and 
deposits of all member banks. In December their loans on 
government bonds amounted to less than four hundred 
million dollars. It is a fair inference that nearly all the 
small subscriptions were paid for without borrowing; so 
the people of the United States are to be congratulated on 
a notable feat in saving. 

Another phase of the showing is by no means so encour- 
aging. The allotments of the first and second loans on 
subscriptions in excess of fifty thousand dollars came to 
nearly two billion dollars. A very large part of these larger 
subscriptions were made by banks for their own accounts. 
The reports above referred to show that the member banks 
in ninety-five leading cities owned nearly one and three- 
quarter billion dollars of government bonds and certifi- 
cates. Part of this, no doubt, was Treasury certificates; 
another part consisted of old bonds to secure circula- 
tion. Yet the banks have taken on a big load of Liberty 
Bonds. That does not represent savings, but substantially 
inflation. 

Available data indicate a notable savings record—and 
the strong need of a still greater effort this year. 


Ain Investment Monopoly 


EDERAL Farm Loan bonds rest on good farm mort- 

gages. The United States Government stands sponsor 
for them, which is virtually tantamount to a government 
guaranty. They are free from all taxes except the inherit- 
ance tax, and bear four and a half per cent interest. The 
Senate recently considered a bill authorizing the Treasury 
to buy a hundred millions of them, because individual 
investors were not taking them. 

The railroads need several hundred million dollars at 
once for necessary equipment. The Government has taken 
them over and must guarantee income sufficient to meet 
present interest and di-idend requirements. Railroad 
bonds advanced sharply when the Government took that 
action. Certainly the credit of American railroads is suf- 
ficient for their immediate need under these circumstances. 
It is proposed, however, that the Government shall lend 
them money for equipment. 

In fine, we have virtually a government monopoly of the 
investment market. Broadly speaking, only government 
bonds have a right of way. 

In our opinion this is a mistake. There are various 
imperative needs for capital aside from the Government’s 
war needs. Farmers must have money. Their borrowings 
generally mean farm improvement, which means more 
food. Railroads must have cars and engines. That is 
finally as essential as ships and cannon. Local transporta- 
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tion and lighting plants must be kept going. Various needs — 
for capital, though they do not contribute in the most direct — 


way to the war, are as imperative as the direct needs. 

But banks, bond houses and individual investors are 
loath to take the attitude of seeming to put some other 
need ahead of the Government’s war needs. We don’t 
think it expedient that the Government should do all the 
borrowing and then turn lender to supply the Farm Loan 
Banks, the railroads, andsoon. There should be a govern- 
ment board to approve necessary borrowing other than by 
the Government. The investment market should be as 
hospitable to other approved: borrowing as to government 
bonds. 


Stage Money 


T IS useful to remember that a large part of the national 

wealth which annual reviews spread before your admir- 
ing eyes is bogus. 

For example, there is the staggering figure of a gross 
farm output of twenty-one billion dollars. Very much of 
that, of course, is mere duplication—counting the same 
thing twice over: first as corn; and then as cattle and 
hogs. But, aside from that, much of it is really stage 
money. ’ 

The corn crop was of almost exactly the same size as in 
1912. Its farm value that year was put at one and a half 
billion dollars. For 1917 it is over four billion dollars. 
The wheat crop was about one-quarter smaller than in 
1914. Its value is greater by one-half. In 1915 there were 
more bushels of grain—taking the five chief crops; but the 
value this year is double that of 1915. 

Of course we eat grain, not dollars; and, except for the 
relatively small quantity exported, the nation, as a whole, 
is no richer this year because of the chief grain crops than 
it was in 1915. 

It produced no more; but by calling each bushel worth 
twice as much it gets twice as many dollars. 

Grain growers, considered as a class, may be better off 
relatively to the remainder of the population; but even 
they experience a very important offset in the higher prices 
they have to pay for everything they buy. In 1912 we had 
fifty per cent more cotton, but the price now is three times 
as high; so we have many more dollars. 

So with everything in the inventory of national wealth. 


Measured in dollars, it breaks all records; but in the 


quantity of goods available for the satisfaction of human 
needs it is not so remarkable. By manipulating the scales 
you can make a two-pound fish weigh four; but there are 
only two pounds when you eome to eat it. 


War and Industry 


HE census report for 1914 valued the output of Amer- 

ican manufactories at twenty-four billion and odd dol- 
lars. The report covered two hundred and seventy-five 
thousand establishments, engaged in two hundred and sixty 
general lines of production. 

It is evident at a glance that a great part of this output 
can be used to only a small extent directly for war work; 


yet it must be maintained. For example, at the top of the © 


list come agricultural implements. We cannot afford to cut 
down the supply of farm implements materially, for they 
mean food. There are bags, baking powder, belting, boxes, 
and so on. They can feed the war directly to only a small 
extent, but are essential. 

There is another category whose output, though directly 
necessary for war, is far greater than the Government can 
use—for example, boots, shoes and clothing. This is true 
even of iron and steel, as a whole; for, though the Govern- 
ment can use practically the whole plant capacity as to a 
comparatively few larger shapes, numberless other articles, 
especially of the smaller shapes, can be made in far greater 
quantity than the Government needs. And the civilian 
population can no more live without iron and steel than 
without bread and water. 

Because of higher prices and greater activity, the output 
of American factories in 1917 no doubt exceeded thirty-five 
billion dollars. For army, navy and shipbuilding this year 
the Government has appropriated ten billions. Much of 
this must be spent for other than factory products—food, 
raw materials, labor, soldiers’ pay. It is doubtful if the 
Government can use this year so much as twenty per cent 
of the output of American factories. 

Not that there will be business as usual. Every business 
will be touched at some point and to some extent by the 
war; yet a vast deal of business will and must go forward 
pretty much as in normal times. And, on the whole, the 
four-fifths or more of factory output which does not directly 
feed the war is as essential as the one-fifth that does; for 
the four-fifths feed the one-fifth. On the first page of the 
census report you find “brick, tile and other clay prod- 
ucts’’—not warlike; but the iron and steel industry— 
to mention no others—must have them. ; 

The problem is not one of amputation, but of adjust- 
ment. The way to save wheat is not to go hungry, but to 
eat corn bread. Every manufacturer whose supply of raw 
material is curtailed must tackle substantially that propo- 
sition. 4 
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“We have shared the incommunicable experience of war; we have felt, 
we still feel, the passion of life to its top.” 


endless level fields of corn stubble and cabbages. You 

cannot see much of the stubble, for the rain has 
turned the rich earth into a brown ooze, which in the hol- 
lows has expanded into wide souplike puddles, and the 
cabbages look like the green bathing caps of a multitude of 
lady swimmers among the stalks. Outside the drops pelt 
viciously against the windows of the smoking car and dart 
down toward the sashes in quick streaks. Inside the air 
is thick with cigarette smoke, the fumes of which do not 
disguise a lurking odor of rubber and damp wool. We are 
taking four hours to do a schedule trip of two, and the 
boys in khaki, returning to camp after forty-eight hours’ 
leave, though good-natured are not complimentary. 

In the seat in front of me a chubby red-faced youth is 
Tecounting some experience of the night before. I cannot 
hear all of it, but it seems to end in an encouraging manner: 

“*Gee!’ I says, sarcasticlike. ‘Is that so? Well,’ I says, 
‘you just better run along home, girlie, where you belong. 
This ain’t no place for kids!’ I says.” 

“Oh, gee!” responds his companion sympathetically; 
and then, ruminatively: “Ain’t they a pest!” 

There is a card game going on across the way, and up at 
the end of the car a mouth organ contests supremacy with 
three ‘‘barber chord” artists. There is a lot of slouching 
up and down the aisle and some cheerful scrapping, which 
at times causes me to make myself as small as possible. 
It is not uninteresting, but two hours would have been 
more than enough of it. I try to read the paper, but the 
smoke makes my eyes smart and I light my pipe in self- 
defense. I wonder why on earth I ever went to the un- 
necessary trouble of going down to visit Jack at his camp, 
instead of waiting for him to come to New York. Really, 
the smoke is impossible! I speculate as to the probability 
of getting an express back to the city at an early hour. 

The train halts at a road crossing, decorated by a few 
reeling signboards and conveniently adjacent to a saloon. 
I can hear the panting of the engine. Evidently they are 
taking on water—or beer—or something. Then the door 
opens behind me and there is a perceptible stiffening of 
backs—as the men turn round. 

“Hello, father!” cries Jack, clapping me on the shoulder. 
“T got permish to come up the road and pick youup. How 
are you?” 

The chubby youth has risen and now stands at salute. 

“Take this seat, sir,” says he. “Me and my pal can 

move up front. You can turn her back—this way.” 
: “Thanks!” returns Captain John Stanton, Junior, tak- 
Ing possession of the seat and swinging it over to face me, 
as if he had spent a lifetime as the recipient of attentions 
from a military orderly. I watch him in wonder. There is 
a self-possession, an ease of manner, an assurance about 
him that had been nonexistent ten months before and to 
which I am unable to accustom myself. 

We had been too much excited at seeing him that first 
evening of our return home quite to grasp the transforma- 
tion he had undergone; but, now that I could really look 
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him over, he didn’t seem to be the same Jack at all; 

there wasn’t a trace of the original animal left. He had 

a new body and apparently he had gained a new soul. 

I suppose the mere uniform might have tended to 

create this effect, but with Jack the uniform was the 

merest incident. He had lost about twelve pounds, 

looked four inches taller, and in place of his habitual 
slouchiness had acquired an erect and almost graceful 
carriage. 

Moreover, instead of calling me Dad, Old Top, Gover- 
nor and Boss, he now addressed me as Father, with an 
occasional Sir. I confess that in his previous state of 
existence any such formality would have been out of place. 
Before, he had always gone round whistling, never answer- 
ing a question seriously, and apparently never thinking 


about anything. This grave youth was an utter stranger 


to me, and, at first, I felt the awkwardness engendered by 
his strangeness. 

The last time I had visited Jack in Cambridge, prior to 
our return to New York in the autumn of 1917, had been 
in November of his Sophomore year, the occasion being 
a note from the dean of Harvard College, informing me 
that the enthusiasm roused in my son by a certain victory 
upon the football field had so stimulated his desire for 
mural decoration that he had suspended a necklace of 
seven or eight glistening white water pitchers from the 
cupola of Harvard Hall. 

He had previously floundered along in the lower third 
of his form at Groton, occasionally, under the impetus of 
parental admonition, indulging in a rocketlike ascent 
to second or third place, from which inevitably, at the end 
of a month or two, he descended like the proverbial stick. 
At home his chief occupations had been coloring a large 
meerschaum pipe and singing Hawaiian love songs through 
his nose to the accompaniment of the ukulele. 

Once he had passed his college exams, any thought of 
intellectual labor seemed to have departed from him; and, 
to my astonishment, I began to hear him spoken of as 
quite an extraordinary eccentric dancer. His chief form of 
amusement seemed to be going to the theater in Boston 
with a couple of his chums and then motoring by night to 
New York, arriving at our house about breakfast time, and 
returning the next evening in the same manner. During 
the spring term of his Freshman year, while running for 
the Dicky, he had appeared at a Symphony Rehearsal 
in Boston covered with shoestrings, which he attempted 
to sell between the musical numbers—until ejected. His 
general tendency to make a fool of himself gradually 
diminished, to be sure; but the recollection of it re- 
mained. I regarded him with affection, tempered by dis- 
trust, and always suspected him of laziness and frivolity. 
That was the Jack I had left in December, 1916. It was 
the portrait of him that I still carried in my mind when I 
returned to New York the following October. 

But I soon saw that something had occurred undreamed 
of as possible in my philosophy. When I had first learned 
that Jack had donned the uniform of his country I had 
been guilty of making some unfeeling jest about an “ass 
in a lion’s skin.’””’ Now, to my wonderment and pride, I 
found that the ass had grown to fit it. If not yet an adult 
lion—ass, at any rate, he was no longer. But to us he was 
a full-grown lion already. We regarded him with respect 
and hung upon his words, thrilled with a sad happiness. 

He himself knew that he had changed, was under no 
delusions as to what the future might have in store for him, 
and his constant effort was to convince us that his going 
into the army was the greatest thing that had ever happened 
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to him. There was, even to our anxious minds, not the 
slightest doubt about that. The boy had actually become 
a man. 

He offered me a cigarette, lit one for himself and—asked 
me whether I minded his putting his feet upon the seat 
beside me! 

“Too bad it’s such a rotten day!’’ he remarked, glancing 
through the window. “Anyhow, you can see our quarters 
and get some idea of what it’s all like. Awfully good of 
you to bother to come.” 

“Do you suppose anything could keep me away?” I 
demanded gruffly. “This war is the most momentous 
event in the history of the world. I want to see all I can 
of it—even if only vicariously. But I shall never be able 
to catch up with you, Jack.” 

“‘Well,’”’ he conceded, “I’ll have to admit I’ve learned a 
lot about all sorts of things—particularly about my fellow 
citizens of the United States of America. Out of the two 
hundred and eighty men in my company, thirty of them— 
literally—couldn’t speak a word of English!” 

“Can’t speak English!” I exclaimed, astounded. “Do 
you mean to say there are men in our army who can’t speak 
English?’ 

“Sure!” he retorted. “My thirty were birds! We had 
to begin at the very beginning—put ’em in line, point at 
their right foot, and say: ‘Foot! Right foot! That—is— 
your—right foot!’ Gradually we got ’em so they could 
face to the right and left, and most of them now ean ask for 
meat and beans. Why, there is one fellow down here who 
not only couldn’t speak any English, but he couldn’t tell 
us who he was. Nobody knows now where he came from, 
how he got here, where he was born, or anything about 
him. We tried every kind of interpreter on him in the 
camp, and they all gave him up in despair. He just 
made queer noises with his mouth. Finally I got a piece of 
paper and wrote the word Smith on it and pinned it on his 
cuff. ‘You’re Smith!’ I said. And Smith he is. 

“There’s a place called Tiflis, over in the Caucasus, 
where they say you can hear one hundred and sixty-seven 
languages spoken. I tell you it’s got nothing on us. The 
first seventeen men on my muster roll, for instance, repre- 
sent twelve different nationalities; and the first one, 
Abend, is a German, with two brothers in the boche army, 
fighting on the Western Front. Then there’s Aristopoulos, 
a Greek; and little Baracca, an Italian; Badapol—I don’t 
know what he is—some kind of Slav, I guess; Castaigne, 
he’s French extraction; Callahan, Irish; Conant, Welsh; 
Korbel, Bohemian; Dikirian, he’s a Syrian rug seller—I 
forget just how they come; but farther along there’s Zriek, 
an Arab; Potopoff, a Russian; Pacheco, who comes from 
Sonora, Mexico; a whole bunch of Lithuanians and a lot 
from little Russian places you never heard of at all. 

“They’re not half so green, though, as some of the ginks 
right from the U.S. A. I’ve got two New York men from 
the Adirondacks who never were on a railroad train until 
they were drafted, and one from way up near the Canadian 
border who never had seen an electric light or a moving 
picture! But they’re bully stuff, most of them. Army life 
brings out what’s best in each one and sort of distributes 
it round among the others. I’ve learned a lot from some 
of them.” 

“How about those fellows?” Iasked. “After all, they’ve 
been forced into the service. It isn’t as if they were 
volunteers.” 

“No,” he admitted; “not exactly—yet. But it’s 
gradually getting to be so, and by the time we sail I don’t 
believe there’ll be ten per cent of the men who won’t have 
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what I call the volunteer spirit. Of course at the beginning 
there’s a difference in the attitude of the volunteer and the 
selected man. But the extraordinary part about the life 
down here is that, after they have been here a few days and 
see how things are done, most of the men get an entirely 
new point of view and are proud and glad to be here. It 
may be due in part to the feeling that, having been 
drafted, they might as well make the best of it, and that 
the only way to save their own lives—which is what I tell 
’em every day—is to make themselves as efficient as pos- 
sible, so that when they come out of the trenches they can 
put the boches on the run. Or it may be something else.” 
He hesitated. ‘‘I don’t know. . 

“‘There’s a kind of feeling about the whole thing that I 
can’t explain! Anyhow, it gets hold of ’em! Now I am 
telling you the honest truth when I say that, in spite of the 
fact that seventy-five per cent of my own men claimed 
exemption in the first place, seventy-five per cent of all of 
them to-day have absolutely the volunteer spirit. The 
other twenty-five are still grumbling—frankly. They say 
they didn’t want to fight; that they’re being made to fight 
against their will; and that the decision of the exemption 
boards in their respective cases was unfair and unjust. 
But they’re getting over it. They’re getting to see that the 
only really democratic army is a selected army.” 

“How about socialism?’’ I inquired timidly. 

“T don’t hear much about it,’”’ he retorted—‘“‘except the 
backhanded kind you get in some newspapers. There isn’t 
any pamphleteering, as yet. I think 
there’s something about how our men 
are treated, and their relation to their 
officers, which makes against that kind 
of thing. It’s so different 
from the way things used 
to be in the regular army 
and the way, as I under- 
stand it, things are on 
the other side.” 

“How do you mean?”’ 
said I. ‘How different?”’ 

“Why,” he replied, 
“we do everything we 
can to encourage intercourse between the men and the 
officers. Every man in the company is free to come to me 
at any time to ask questions, and to have the reasons for 
doing a particular thing in a particular way explained to 
him.” 

“Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die,” 
I murmured. 

“That was the old idea,” responded Jack. ‘‘Now I bet 
you that my men will do and die just as readily if, before 
they reach the point of doing and dying, they feel that their 
Government wants them to know and understand the rea- 
son. The noncoms sent down here from the regular army 
don’t understand it at all; but I think it is going tomake 
a big difference, and it certainly makes for the right sort of 
democracy.” 

“Do you find them quick to learn? How about their 
intelligence?” 

“Tt’s really wonderful!” he exclaimed with enthusiasm. 
“In the first place it’s astonishing what a high grade of 
men we have got in the draft. There are about a dozen 
college men in my company alone, and there are any num- 
ber of fellows who have held rather responsible business 
positions. We have two noncom instructors from the 
regular army, and there are at least forty men out of the 
two hundred and eighty who know more about it than 
they do. 

“‘There’s another thing, too, you’d be interested in, and 
that’s the general tone of the whole place. Now this new 
army of ours is really a new army. Uncle Sam has started 
in perfectly fresh, without the handicap in morals that a 
huge regular army would have involved. The Y. M.C. A. 
centers are simply great! Do you know that we’ve got a 
Y. M. C. A. house for every regiment? No Sunday-school 
talk, either! Anybody can go there—Jews, Roman 
Catholics, Hindus, atheists! A fellow doesn’t have a 
Bible shoved into one hand and a hymn book into the 
other if he wants to write a letter home. 

“‘T have a vaudeville show every ten days that, honestly, 
beats anything you can get on Broadway. Right in my 
own company I’ve got two professional actors, a profes- 
sional dancer, an acrobat and juggler, three men that were 
leaders in college theatricals, and so much amateur musical 
talent that I don’t know what to do with it. I’m not 
joking; you couldn’t get for a dollar in New York City 
what our men get at that vaudeville show every ten 
days—and the bill is new every time. Themen are getting 
into fine shape. Physically they’re a ripping lot of fellows. 
They can go out with a pick and shovel and work four 
hours in the morning and four hours again in the after- 
noon and not turn a hair! 

“T’ve seen some remarkable changes in physique too. 
You know, there are a heap of fellows down here who are a 
great deal better off than they ever were before in their 
lives. For example, there are about fifteen men in my 
company who worked in sweatshops on the East Side. 
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I don’t suppose they 
got more than eleven 
or twelve dollars a 
week at the outside. 
You wonder how they 
ever got by inspection. 
That’s another ques- 
TVON see YAO 
know, they 
send us a lot 
of cripples— 
real cripples, 
I mean! 

“Well, to 
get back to “es 
mysweatshop 
men: When 
they came 
here they 
were as 
pasty-faced, 
narrow- 
chested and 


‘To Fight —to Die — for One’s Country is Bound to be the Right Thing. It Doesn't 
Matter That I Can’t Tell You Why’”’ 


clammy-handed a bunch as you ever saw. They had all 
claimed exemption, were scared to death, and thought 
they were just going to be trotted out and shot. When 


_they recovered from fright they bellowed like steers about 


tyranny and injustice! What’s happened? They have 
been given regular exercise and all they can eat three times 
a day, including red meat, and they’re as fit as prize fighters 
and as happy as clams. 

“To-day you wouldn’t know’em! Their chests have ex- 
panded about five inches; their complexions have cleared 
up; they’ve been in English school right along, so that by 
this time they can talk pretty intelligibly; and they can 
go to the Y. M. C. A. and read, or watch a good vaudeville 
show for nothing, instead of paying their money to go toa 
cheap movie or sitting round talking socialism. 

“T tell you, when those fellows come out of the army 
they will have a respect for the United States Government 
they’d never get in any other way. When Ikey and Abie 
go back to the East Side, if any greasy anarchist attempts 
to put anything over on them, Ikey and Abie will stand 
him up against the wall and say: ‘See here, old sport! 
Have you ever had any dealings with the United States Gov- 
ernment? Well, we have! Uncle Sam’s all right! Get 
out!’ Hello! We’re there!” 

The train had come to a stop. Outside I could see a 
half-open shed, with an appurtenant tobacco stand, appar- 
ently floating upon a sea of yellow mud. 

“This is the lower station,’’ announced Jack as the men 
swarmed off the car. ‘‘I’m afraid you’ll have to walk over 
to the camp. It’s not much over half a mile. Glad you’ve 
got your galoshes.”’ 

Look as far as I could in every direction, there was noth- 
ing but a welter of ooze. Ahead of us wallowed our train 
companions, the more distant indistinguishable through 
the rain from the medium in which they wallowed. We 
wallowed after them. It was highly uncomfortable. 

“This isn’t war,’” I panted. “*‘It’s murder!’”’ 

Jack held the umbrella nearer. 

“T guess it’s the nearest thing to real war this side of the 
trenches,’ he answered grimly. ‘‘We’re well used to mud! 
There can’t be anything worse—even in Flanders.” 

Presently we passed the stable sheds of the new remount 
station, planned to hold thirty thousand horses, and round 
which we could see the guards riding like cowboys; then a 
wilderness of low wooden barracks appeared out of the 
rain and we found ourselves unexpectedly walking on firm 
macadam down a street that looked like an apotheosized 
mining camp and which was marked Third Avenue. 

Everywhere fellows in uniform were coming and going. 
Fours of newly arrived conscripts tramped past under the 
fearsome direction of a regular noncom; and at one point 
I saw the bleu ciel and red cap of a French officer, who was 
instructing a bombing squad in an open field, the motions 
of the men producing a strange effect, as if they were play- 
ing a combination of cricket, handball and tenpins, with a 
dash of jumping jack. 
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We walked along for an interminable distance in the © 


rain, past myriads of barracks, all exactly alike, until we 
stopped finally before one with which Jack evidently 
claimed relationship. .: 

“It’s messtime,”’ he said. “‘We’re a bit late as it is. I 
guess we’d better go right in at once.” 
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Jack conducted me into what somewhat resembled the . 


lunch room of a Western railroad junction, save that it was 
cleaner. All the tables were empty but one. Evidently 
the men had just finished dinner. 
Two fellows about Jack’s age were 
sitting near a counter, from behind 
which the food was lifted from the 
range, smoking hot, by a cook in a 
white coat. Iwas introduced to my 
son’s junior messmates— 
both second lieutenants— 
and found that, in spite of 
my experiences in the 
smoking car, I had an ex- 
cellent appetite for the 
plentiful and well-cooked 
meal that was placed 
before me. : 
Our two table compan- 
ions soon excused them- 
selves, and when we had 
taken our last cup of coffee 
and had a second helping 
of pie Jack led me across 
the way to the officers’ 
barracks and into his own 
ten-by-twelve bedroom. 
Above us the rain 
drummed steadily on the 
roof. Theroom wasrather 
close and smelt strongly of pine boards. To 
me it was dull, dreary and monotonous; yet 
I could see that for him it was all invested 
with a glamour like that of the Round Table 
of King Arthur. Rain and mud, mud and 
rain; yet beyond that ocean of mud and 
through that curtain of rain there gleamed for him a 
vision of eternal glory. 
“Do you have any time to yourself, Jack? Aren’t you 
all tired out?” I queried, though he looked as hard as nails: 
“‘T don’t have time to think at all,” he answered. “If I 
take reveille I get up at five-forty; and if I don’t take it I 
get up at quarter of six. Anyhow, I always eat breakfast 
at six-fifteen. From that time on I haven’t a minute until 
I hit my bunk, between eleven and twelve at night. The 
amount of detail work is something fierce! I spend nearly 
a third of my time at my desk, writing out reports, making 
up lists and doing clerical work of one sort or another. 
“Lord, how I sleep! I guess it’s a good thing. Other- 
wise I might worry. You see, sometimes a chap realizes 
that he is pretty young to have the responsibility of two 


hundred and eighty men of his own age who are just as 


valuable to their families and to their country as he is to 
his. Most of those fellows have more sense than I have, and 
just as much education. The only difference is that I hap- 
pened to go to Plattsburg. I don’t know why I did, at that. 
I went just because my friends were going. I didn’t have 
anything else to doparticularly. It was akind of adven- 
ture. ‘Soldiers Three’ stuff, you know—that sort of thing. 

“‘T tell you I woke up with a bump when some of the 
instructors got talking to us up there. The first time you 
do bayonet exercise it’s enough to make you sick! You 
realize what it all means then. I feel pretty sure that the 
man who committed suicide there did so because the horror 
of the whole thing was too much for him. The hard thing 
is to teach the men ‘the will to use the bayonet’— that 
they’re going to be sent forward to kill or be killed. There 
is no back step or fencing taught, and the only parry is the 
slight deflection of your opponent’s point immediately 
before your own thrust.” 

“Do the men appreciate what they are up against?” 

Jack shook his head. 

“T don’t think they do,”’ he answered solemnly. “‘That’s 
the worst feature of it. After the dreariness of the first few 
days wears off they get to be like a parcel of kids. They 
act like a lot of schoolboys. The difficulty is to make ’em 
see the necessity of discipline. I have to talk to them like 
a Dutch uncle. 

“For example, there’s a fellow named Coffey in my 
company. Yesterday afternoon he went up and bought a 
package of cigarettes when he knew perfectly well he 
wouldn’t have time to get back for inspection—didn’t 
think it made any difference, you know! What are you 
going to do with a fellow like that? The question is, How 
are you going to show him that it does make a difference? 

““‘Took here, Coffey,’ I said. ‘I don’t know what the 
hell’s the matter with you. I don’t want to punish you. 
What I want is to make you see that sometime or other, 
unless you realize that absolute obedience to orders is a 
matter of life and death, you are going to put yourself and 
all of us in a hole. When we get over in a trench, sixty 
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“In Campbell's, with skill I combine 
The best from the field and the vine. 
Such freshness and flavor, such nourishing 
savor! 
No wonder folks say it is fine!” 
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“It couldn’t help being good!” 


The wonder would be if it were not. 

In making Campbell’s Vegetable Soup, we take the same pains you would take if you were 
trying to win a prize for soup-making, regardless of labor and expense. 

We feel in fact that we are winning the biggest kind of a prize—the approval of the 
critical American housewife who makes good soup herself, and knows the best when she 
tastes it. She is the one for whom we make 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


Every ingredient is choice, nourishing, perfect in We add small peas, baby lima beans and Country 
condition and flavor. Gentleman corn, beside rice, barley and the attrac- | 

Government-inspected beef we use to make the tive macaroni ‘‘alphabets.’’ And we do not omit the | 
invigorating stock. In this we blend premium- pleasing snappyflavor of a little leek, onion and sweet i 
grade white potatoes, sweet Canadian rutabagas, red peppers. Cooked and blended under the di- 
orange-hearted Chantenay carrots—tender all rect supervision of experienced chefs and prepared i 
through, Dutch cabbage, fine tomatoes, the freshest with all the care and skill worthy of such choice in- i 
and finest of celery, parsley and juicy green okra. gredients, this soup is both wholesome and delicious. | 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or the case, and have it handy. That is the practical way. 


21 kinds 12c a can 


Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mock Turtle Printanier 

Beef Clam Bouillon Mulligatawny . Tomato 

Bouillon Clam Chowder Mutton Tomato-Okra 
Celery Consommé Oxia Vegetable ii 
Chicken Julienne Pea Vegetable-Beef i 


Vermicelli-Tomato 
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yards opposite the Germans, and the order is given for us 
to go over and clean ’em out, you’ve got to be there—not 
off buying a package of fags. Nobody is going to wait for 
you then. Now, as I said, I don’t want to punish you; but 
I don’t know of any other way to bring it home to you that 
the safety of all of us depends on your strict obedience 
to orders. You go down and saw wood for three hours!’”’ 

“How many of your own friends volunteered?” I asked. 

“All of them!’ he answered instantly. ‘‘Every one of 
the fellows I know either went to Plattsburg and got a 
commission or volunteered. 

“T don’t know any college men of the right age who 
haven’t—except one or two cripples. Out of the New 
York Harvard Club’s full membership of forty-eight hun- 
dred, old and young, there are nearly a thousand men in 
active service in the Army and Nayy and several hundred 
more engaged in some sort of war service—almost a per- 
fect record for the men of military age. 

“It’s just the same with all the other colleges and college 
clubs; all the fellows have come up to the scratch. It’s 
what you’d expect, of course. The only ones who make me 
sore—when we’re so much in need of officers—are the few 
chaps just overage who are perfectly well and fit—athletes, 
some of ’em—who’ve got jobs of one sort or another down 
in Washington, when they could be going across. I 
wouldn’t mind if they didn’t pretend to be doing something. 
What I kick at is the able-bodied fellow of thirty-five 
who’s got a clerical job in the War Department and is 
camouflaging behind a desk in a uniform, instead of drilling 
a machine-gun squad or teaching his men how to cut 
through barbed wire. 

“Then there’s the husky young athlete, who goes 
into the remount business and is busily engaged in buying 
horses out in Kansas, where he is fairly safe from the 
U-boats, and the perfectly able-bodied Y. M. C. A. worker 
who is drawing a salary to teach the soldiers how to play 
football. That last is wonderful work; but they should 
utilize much older men, or fellows who have some physical 
defect, instead of chaps who ought to be in the ranks.” 

“The slackers will be the losers, Jack,’’ I assured him. 

“But they may never knowit,” he answered. ‘‘ They cer- 
tainly won’t realize what they’ve missed. They couldn’t!”’ 
He turned to me eagerly: “Father! Life’s an entirely dif- 
ferent thing to me since I came down here. What I’ve 
learned in the last six weeks has changed every idea I’ve 
ever had. The friendships I’ve made would be enough to 
pay for everything. You know, up at college we had a 
pretty low standard. It was all right enough in its way, 
but there was a lot of petty meanness and imputing rotten 
motives. Well, here we’re all brothers, and we know that 
we can count on each other and on the men—eyery last one 
of them. I didn’t use to have a very high opinion of human 
nature; but now, with these friends I’ve made and my new 
knowledge of the men I used to regard as muckers, I realize 
how fine it is—and that it’s well worth dying for!” 

As we plowed back through the mud to the lower station 
I still couldn’t bring myself to realize that this serious- 
minded young officer was my son. It seemed 
preposterous! It was wholly incredible that 


One Morning the Young Officer 
Made His Appearance as Usual, to Find That Each Man Had Cut the Identification Tag 
Off His Wrist and Was Wearing it in His Right Eye—a Battalion of Monocled Soldiers! 
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this was the silly ass who had strung crockery on a belfry. 
Here was a fully equipped officer, keenly alive to all his 
obligations and responsibilities, produced in a little over 
three months of intensive training. In the face of such a 
miracle, why had I ever bothered about college? 

And then it came to me that perhaps the college educa- 
tion had unconsciously had something to do with it. I 
thought of the Teddy-bear at home, and of Helen, still 
almost as fresh as a girl! Was it possible that I had a son 
old enough to go to war? Was I as old as all that? Yes; 
a thousand years old! As old as Methuselah, to every 
intent and useful purpose, for I could no longer bear arms 
in defense of what I held most dear and sacred. The sword 
had passed to my son and he was now the Head of the 
Family. By every tradition he now came first. 

I wonder whether there is some peculiar adaptability in 
the newer blood of our hybrid race that makes it possible 
in three months to produce a thousand youths capable of 
training an army. Was Bryan merely talking when he 
prophesied a million men springing to arms overnight? 
Probably there is an inherited gift for leadership in the 
Anglo-Saxon that has made it easier for us. Jack told 
us a story illustrating that gift about a young English 
officer in Flanders who, to the great disgust of his men, 
always wore a monocle. This elegant stripling would come 
out of his dugout of a morning for inspection, yawn, stretch, 
insert his eyeglass, and, after glancing over the battalion, 
remark casually: ‘‘ Youmay carry on, sergeant. Carry on!’’ 

One morning he made his appearance as usual, to find 
that each man had cut the identification tag off his wrist 
and was wearing it in his right eye—a battalion of monocled 
soldiers! The young captain put on his own eyeglass, stared 
at them for a moment, then dropped the monocle into the 
palm of his hand, spun it in the air with his thumb, made a 
free catch of it in his eye, straightened up, looked at them 
sternly, and said: ‘‘Now, you bloomin’ blighters, can you 
do that?” 

It is a fortunate thing for the world that this war is to be 
fought out by the young. They are going into it courage- 
ously and gladly; gayly, like the two boys who fell leading 
the charge at Fontenoy, and of whom the old French 
chronicler wrote: ‘“‘They were very noble; they cared 
nothing for their lives!’”’ For them war is a thing of 
romance and of glory; for them the sword still sings: 

The War Thing, the Comrade, 
Father of honor 

And giver of kingship, 

The fame-smith, the song master— 
Clear-singing, clean-slicing, 
Sweet-spoken, soft-finishing, 
Making death beautiful, 

Life but a coin 

To be staked in the pastime 
Whose playing is more 

Than the transfer of being; 
Arch-anarch, chief builder, 
Prince and evangelist, 

I am the Will of God; 

I am the Sword. 


The change the war has wrought in Jack it has wrought 


in hundreds of thousands of other hitherto careless boys. 
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It has spiritualized and ennobled them, just as it did “‘the 
boys of ’61.’”’ It is, of course, easy to talk about the regen- 
erating influence of war; but no one can look at the fellows. 
in uniform, however young, without realizing that they 
have something of the nobility and gravity that always 
come to those who hold their lives secondary to the cause 
they serve. 

It is true that most of them carry it lightly. ‘‘It’s no 


—_— 


— 


use to worry!’’ But all the same they know what they are — 
up against and they are not going into it as an adventure. | 
Their example has stiffened the backbone of all the rest — 


of us. The man who is not in uniform is anxious to show 
that it is not his fault he isn’t. It has made men ashamed 
to be any less decent than the chaps who are going to fight 
for them. Wearing the uniform has also done a good deal 
to reduce the amount of drinking among the younger men 


at an age when taking a drink is still regarded as a sign of » 


emancipation. 


On the other hand, we may become a race of chronic — 


cigarette fiends. But no one can question that the health 
of the nation must improve as a result of the training our 
boys are receiving and the effect of their example upon 
the civilian population. That and the reduction in indi- 


vidual food consumption may give us a concave national 


waistline. 
officeholders going through their matutinal exercises in 
Washington is not without its inspiration. Unconsciously 
a lot of us are already in training; and, before long, most 
of us will be so consciously. 

In the East, at any rate, practically all the boys who 
have prepared for or gone to college, and are of the proper 


Even the sight of Walter Camp’s adipose — 


military age, have enlisted or received officers’ commis-— 


sions. They are not taking the chance of being relegated 
after the war to the class that didn’t go. For their genera- 
tion it is probably true that hereafter there will be in effect 
only two sorts—those who went and those who didn’t. 
For us older men this will not be so, since the slackers 
can always hide behind the men who have a legitimate 
excuse.. But no boy of twenty in this part of the world is 
willing to invite the suspicion of being a coward. 


Some of Jack’s friends whose eyes are bad or who have 


some other physical limitation have tried and been rejected — 


over and over again—one as many as eleven times. If 


nothing else opened to them they have secured work in 


the Y. M. C. A., Red Cross or War Relief on the other 


side. Already the boy of military age is conspicuous by 
his absence in New York City—unless he is in uniform. 


The girls are sending them. “No slackers need apply!” | 


is their motto. They won’t dance with anybody not in 
uniform. Why should they? 


My own feeling is that the best thing that could happen — 


to this country after its half century of financial drunken- 
ness would be compulsory military training. It is not so 
: bad now for fellows 
like Jack, whose 
(Continued on 
Page 81) : 
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to me by an Italian friend, who was once a teacher in 
an Austrian university. He and an officer fell to debating 
on politics and the future of the Eastern European world. 

“We'll have to fight you some day,”’ said the Austrian; 
“there’s no one else to fight! We can’t fight Germany— 
the alliance is too close. We can’t fight Russia—alone. 
There’s no one left but you.” 

“Why fight at all?”’ asked the Italian, quite naturally. 

“Oh, but we must fight now and then!’’ replied the 
Austrian. ‘You 
see, in peace par- 
liaments and de- 
mocracy and all 
that hog foolish- 
ness get a foot- 
hold. We have to 
allow the people 
their sport. When 
that goes far 
enough we have a 
war and get our 
grip again, and 
things go as they 
should!” 

Such was and 
suchis thetrouble- 
some and hated 
northern neighbor 
of Italy. More 
than a border, and 
the resentments 
engendered by a 
border, divided 
them—the whole, 
irreconcilable dif- 
ference between 
the autocratic 
spirit in which 
Austria still 
gloried, and the 
democratic spirit 
in which United 
Italy was born and 
nurtured. 

Bismarck it was 
who, in the final 
settlement of 1870, set the boundary between 
Austria and Italy. He was the evil genius of 
the nineteenth century—this Bismarck; the 
world, including his own Germany, is paying 
now for his wickedness. But he thought far, 
far ahead. In the defeat of Austria he saw a 
chance not only for a united German Empire 
but alsofor a powerful, permanent and always 
subservient ally. us 

To that end he did not, as he might have 
done, add all the German districts of Austria 
to the new empire. He left in Austria a 
strong nucleus of German-speaking people, in 
the expectation that they would come to gov- 
ern the patchwork empire, and govern it in 
harmony with German plans. In that expec- 
tation he was not disappointed. Though 
Hungary has proved rebellious and dangerous 
in later years, Germanic Austria has retained 
its grip; in the pinch of Armageddon it has 
bent the whole empire to the dominant will 
of Imperial Germany. 


Transporting Heavy Guns 
From One Peak to Another 


The Craft of Bismarck 


UCH being his policy, Bismarck did all he 
could to strengthen Austria against foes 
from without, and especially against the new, 
rising Italy. With that end in view he drew 
the frontier of 1866-70; and drew it in sucha 
manner, we know now, as to insure future 
trouble. 

Between the hereditary home of the Italian 
people and that of the Austrian peoples runs 
the barrier of the Alps—all the way, virtu- 
ally, from Switzerland to the Adriatic. For 
five-sixths of the distance these great moun- 
tains form a tangle of peaks, range parallel to 
range, like that bulge in the Rockies which 
one notes on the maps of Colorado. For the 
rest of the distance the Alps run down into 
foothills, ending with the stony, bald and broad hill desert 
of the Carso—a position almost as valuable, for defensive 
purposes, as any mountain range. 

Now a really just boundary, insuring military protec- 
tion to both sides of the frontier, would have run through 
the middle of the Alpine mountain tangle and the Carso 
desert. It happened, also, that this was in still another 
way the just boundary; the natural flux and reflux of races 


had arranged that matter long before. For northward, up 
to that imaginary boundary, ran a population exactly as . 
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Italian, in blood, speech, tradition—everything—as the 
peoples of Lombardy or the Venetian plain. Trento, in the 
mountains, held herself as Latin, in every sentiment and 
feeling, as Verona, on the other side of the mountains; no 
less than Venice herself did Gorizia, in the oasis of the 
Carso, feel herself a part of the old Venetian Republic. 

But Italy, in the scheme of Bismarck, must have no 
military parity with the future vassal state of Austria. He 
drew the boundary across the southern edge of the moun- 
tain tangle. Here and there, as the crazy line wriggled 
along the Alps, it 
granted the Ital- 
ians the favor of 
one thin screen of a cceesery 
peaks—faced al- ee 
ways on the north 
with rank after . 
rank of superior 
heights. 

The valuable 
passes all went to 
Austria. As the 
line emerged into 
the lower coun- 
try, toward the 
Adriatic, it de- 
viated from the 
mountain line onto 
the plain. The 
foothills of the 
Alps, the desert of 
the Carso, the deep 
and easily defensi- 
ble Isonzo, were 
all Austrian. 

Sine re sare 
many doors to 
Italy;7 ssaidean 
Italian officer to 
me last year, ‘‘and 
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thousand years. She had performed such miracles of 
recovery in her glorious burst of the nineteenth century. 
She had so much to do internally that this problem could 
afford to wait. : 

Also, it seemed for a time that the Irredenta problem had 
reached a half solution. A dawn of liberalism had begun, 
it appeared, in Austria. Nominal parliamentary govern- 
ment had been granted; freedom to use their own tongue, 
to live without discrimination in their own way, had been 
accorded the Italians of Southern Austria. An Irredentist 
; party, pressing the 
claims of their en- 


slaved brethren, 
still existed in 
CGal vis spite 16 
formed a small mi- 
nority. 

So, following her 
policy of playing 
any and every 
game that would 
grant her security 
for internal devel- 
opment, Italy, 
within fifteen years 
after her birth asa 
nation, hadformed 
an alliance with 
Austria. AsCount 
Nerisaid, Italy and 
Austria had to be 
either enemies or 
allies. And this 
measure, it was 
felt, afforded still 
more security to 
Italia Irredenta. 
Surely Austria, 
who valued this 
alliance for her 
own ends, would 
not persecute the 


Austria holds the key to them all. If we wish to enter we 
must use a battering-ram.” 

So this situation remained for forty-four years, during 
which Italy passed from resentment to a kind of forced 
toleration. The problem of Italia Irredenta—Unredeemed 
Italy—troubled the Italians less, perhaps, than the ques- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine troubled France. For Alsace 
and Lorraine were kidnaped from the motherland within 
the memory of man, while these lost provinces of Italy, 
though hers by right, had not been hers in deed for a 


ot en eal 


Italian Soldiers on Their Way to a Peak Ten Thousand Feet Above Sea Level 


blood brothers of 
her allies as she 
was persecuting 
the Czechs and 
other subject races 
who had none to take their part! Austria 
nursed this illusion by granting still more 
freedom to her Italian subjects. Just as 
lightly did Italy enter the Triple Alliance 
with Germany and Austria. Indeed, this 
move had at the time the general approval 
of Europe. It created and maintained the 
balance of power, that impermanent founda- 
tion on which the armed camp of Europe 
managed to keep the peace for thirty years 
or more. 


Aerial Ropeway Used by 
Italian Alpineers 


German Money in Italy 


ND Germany, bound to Italy by the Triple 
Alliance, proved for a long time of real 
value to the rising little kingdom with her 
great internal tasks. German methods and 
German machinery helped in the great indus- 
trial renaissance at the north, which has 
placed Milan, Turin and Brescia among the 
most efficient manufacturing communities in 
Europe. 

Early in the game Germany introduced, 
through the Banca Commerciale and other 
houses, her advanced system of banking, 
whereby the bank becomes a partner with 
the man who needs money to develop his 
business. In a thousand branches of busi- 
ness she made Italy a profitable customer. 
Hotel keeping is a mightily important asset 
to. Italy, whose old monuments and works of 
art form a great commercial asset. 

Everywhere the Germans wormed them- 
selves into the hotel business, introducing 
modern methods that drew wealth into the 
country. 

There was no historic quarrel between Ger- 
many and Italy, as there was between 
Austria and Italy—even if Bismarck did 
juggle that frontier. Since United Italy 
became a dream, the two nations had never been at war. 
Toward Austria there had always been hatred of the bit- 
terest variety, especially in the north. France had been 
an open enemy many times. Napoleon I rent the coun- 
try apart and divided it between his relatives and his 
marshals. 

Napoleon III, even though he was their friend for a 
few months in 1859-60, had taken Rome from Garibaldi in 
1848; his armed protection kept the new kingdom from 
occupying the Roman provinces between 1860 and 1870. 
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The average Italian perhaps failed to 
understand that France was a different 
Power since she founded the Third Repub- 
lic in 1870; Armageddon had been going 
for a year before most Europeans separated 
the sheep from the goats, realizing which 
nations had gone over the democratic ridge 
and which lingered in the shadows on the 
wrong side of the hill. But Germany had 
always seemed a friend. Hardly anyone in 
Italy, outside the well-informed diplomatic 
circles, perceived that she was the real 
villain of the drama, the prologue of which 
was being played even then; that Austria 
was to figure as the cat’s-paw. 

Then Armageddon broke. The Triple 
Alliance provided that every member of the 
agreement should support the others in 
case they were attacked. Now.the Ger- 
mans have slapped much camouflage over 
the causes of this war. But everyone in 
every European chancellery knew that 
Germany had been waiting and working, 
during several years, for a general assault 
on the liberties of this world, and that this 
was the moment. The Italians, who, under 
the Triple Alliance, had been watching 
their neighbor’s game from the inside, knew 
it best of all. The German cry ‘‘We are 
attacked!” simply brought grim laughter 
from the Quirinal. 

An anxious week passed, however, before 
the government, responsible, as in all de- 
mocracies, to the people, felt sure that it 
might be allowed to act on its own instincts 
and its own plans. The people spoke de- 
cisively. Liége had not fallen before the 
Socialists passed resolutions declaring that 
they would never consent to an attack on 
France. Privately or publicly, nearly every 
other organized force of public opinion 
spoke to the same effect. 

The government conveyed assurances to 
Paris that Italy would remain neutral. 
This enabled France to draw a whole army 
away from the Italian border and to win 
the battle of the Marne withit. Really the 
Germans, who knew exactly what they 
were doing and knew that Italy knew, 
never expected support from the junior 
member of the Alliance; but this prompt 
reassurance to France, with its decisive 
effect, was a disagreeable surprise. Then 
Italy sat still—and thought. 

Long before Armageddon, friction had 
been growing with that enemy ally, Austria. 
Whether by policy or by virtue of a passion 
for political tyranny impossible of long sup- 
pression, she was breaking her tacit.pledges 
toward the Italians of the Irredenta. The 
noose and the whip had been brought 
out of the museums and were at work 
again. 

The really decisive moment, the true 
occasion, in the opinion of many minds, for 
the present war, occurred in 1905. As a 
concession to her ally, Austria had con- 
sented to the creation of an Italian-language 
university in the Irredenta. Suddenly she 
suppressed it utterly; and gradually she 
began a process of forced Germanization. 
The sparks of nationality had been burning 
low in the Trentino and Trieste. This blew 
them up into a sullen, smoldering flame. 
The Italians of the north said among them- 
selves that, at the first opportunity, they 
must have a third war of liberation to get 
back their own. 


Sympathy With France 


Still, I think, Italy would never have 
gone to war for the Irredenta alone, any 
more than France would have gone to war 
for Alsace-Lorraine alone. An old, old 
people, the Italians are very complex; they 
do nothing for simple causes. First, there 
was the Belgian outrage and the gradual 
perception that this was a war of democ- 
racy. Then there was a feeling for England, 
whose diplomacy and whose volunteers had 
helped so much in the creation of United 
Italy. Finally, there was France. “And,” 
says one of my Italian friends, ‘“‘no one on 
this peninsula is indifferent to France. 
Some may dislike her and some like her; 
but none is indifferent.” 

One element especially liked France— 
the intellectuals. Between French thought 
and Italian thought, in art, science, philos- 
ophy and government, there has always 
existed a burning sympathy. True, in the 
Germanization of parts of Italy, German 
thought had taken a hold on some of the 
universities. The Italian intellectual re- 
sented that. ‘“‘Teaching Dante by rule of 
thumb, per Bacco!” said one of this class 
to me before the war began. “Four years 
spent in reconstructing texts and not five 
minutes in contemplating his beauties!” 
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So most of the Italians felt; the diamond- 
hard, diamond-bright thought of France 
was their birthright as Latins, not the pre- 
tentious, posing and unilluminated thought 
of Germany. 

It was these intellectuals who made 
United Italy in the beginning. In Gari- 
baldi’s immortal thousand, who took Sicily 
and lighted the torch, there was scarcely 
one peasant; there were few men of affairs 
or of business. They were poets, painters, 
village attorneys, schoolmasters, university 
students—even clergymen. The intellec- 
tuals rose again. D’Annunzio, with that 
enormous prestige a poet has in Latin 
countries, took the stump. Cesare But- 
tisti—afterward caught and hanged for 
treason by the Austrians—came down from 
Trieste and urged the claims of Unredeemed 
Italy. The Garibaldis, grandsons of the 
great Liberator, heritors of a name like 
that of Washington with us, threw in their 
powerful sentimental influence on the side 
of intervention. 

These intellectuals, the true cause of 
Italy’s war, joined hands with a small party 
against which, in other times, they might 
have fought most ardently. This was the 
Nationalist, founded at the time of the 
Tripolitan War, with the idea of a Greater 
Italy. The aristocracy, generally, held 
back; all aristocracies in neutral Europe 
incline a little to the Central Powers. But, 
except in minor centers, the aristocracy is 
aside from the current of Italian life. 


Giolitti and His Party 


The main opposition, indeed—and an 
honorable one enough—lay in the political 
powers that were. For a long, long time, 
Giolitti had been the strong politician of 
Italy. Three times premier by general elec- 
tion of the people, he remained between 
terms the quiet power—a kind of Latin 
Mark Hanna. We shall never understand 
the affairs of the purely Latin countries if 
we imagine that their legislative bodies, 
like ours, are divided into a real party sys- 
tem. Parties there are, but usually imper- 
manent ones. The true line-up is a matter 
of personal following. 

Giolitti had the strongest following in 
Italy. In all fairness it is no discredit to 
Giolitti that his connections were strongly 
German. After all, Germany was the head 
of the Alliance by which Italy had kept 
peace for thirty years; to many Italians 
who hated Austria she seemed a benevo- 
lent big sister, her hands full of gifts. 
Giolitti was against intervention. He 
pointed out, in a pronouncement which 
maddened the interventionists, that Italy 
could get nearly as much by trading with 
Austria on her neutrality as she could by 
entering the war. 

All over Italy the interventionists rose 
and began to riot. Salandra, the premier, 
who occupied office in the beginning by 
sufferance of Giolitti, and Sonnino, the able 
minister for foreign affairs, had already 
gone over to the war party. The time for 
the decision in the Chamber of Deputies 
approached, and thestudents raged through 
Rome calling for the new war of liberation. 
To the last moment, I am told, the German 
ambassador sat back happy and contented, 
sure of a favorable vote. But the popular 
enthusiasm swept the deputies into the war 
party; and Italy solemnly ranged herself 
with the forces of democracy. Out of af- 
fairs for the time,'Giolitti returned to Turin. 

It was a complex affair, even more com- 
plex than I have here conveyed; but the 
mainspring of the Italian uprising was the 
burning desire for freedom, the sympathy 
with democracy, inherited by Italy from 
Garibaldi, from Mazzini, from Cavour, 
from all herfgiants of the fighting sixties. 
Only secondary was the desire to rescue her 
brothers of the Irredenta and, in rescuing 
them, to close the doors that menaced Italy. 

We think of the Latin nature as suspi- 
cious; and in so thinking we only half-judge 
it. Suspicious on one side of his mind the 
real Latin is; on another he is as trusting 
asachild. For he is, above all, human, and 


‘ has human tolerances and allowances for 


the failings or misfortunes of other people. 
So, with their eyes on their old major 
enemy, Austria, they went on neglecting to 
watch the real villain of the piece. Though 
they’ broke diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many, it was a year before they declared 
war. In that period most of the trans- 
planted Germans went about their affairs, 
only carelessly watched. Even after the 
declaration of war with Germany, the 
measures of repression were neither stern 
enough nor thorough enough. 
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Further, small elements—if not actually 
disloyal, at least hostile to the war—con- 
tinued to flourish. On one side were certain 
members of the Clerical parties, always at 
outs—owing to the old seizure of the Papal 
States—with United Italy. On the other 
extreme—and here extremes met—were the 
majority Socialists—the official party. The 
dissenting Socialist groups had indorsed the 
war. These majority Socialists have only a 
block of forty or fifty votes in a chamber of 
five hundred members. They are, however, 
able parliamentarians, and cohesive—the 
only group, really, in the Italian Parliament 
that holds caucuses and can be depended 
upon to vote en bloc. 

As the war goes on and Socialism fails as 
a party, though it succeeds as a principle, 
one begins to perceive two main currents of 
Socialist thought, which I may call the 
doctrinaire and the liberal. Socialism, in 
the beginning, was a great democratic 
movement toward human freedom, in 
thorough sympathy with such uprisings for 
political liberty as the successful American, 
French and Italian revolutions, and the 
abortive German revolution of 1848. 

In Germany, its birthplace, the gradual 
corruption of a once admirable race has 
largely turned it into a machine doctrine of 
economics; the original object, which was 
wider human liberty and the greatest good 
to the greatest number, has become lost in 
the machinery. The system—whatever its 
results—is the end of the majority German 
Socialist. From the beginning of the war 
we have seen’German Socialism used by the 
oppressors of Germany as a tool against the 
corresponding class in enemy and neutral 
countries. It is being so used at this mo- 
ment in our own country. I, who say this, 
profess myself a Socialist in theory. On the 
other hand, the liberal Socialism of France 
and Germany looks beyond the machine to 
its great object of wider human happiness. 

Unfortunately the Socialism of Italy, at 
least in the majority party, had risen and 
flourished under German tutelage, and held 
the machine more dear than the product. 
Especially these Italian majority Socialists 
adhered to the narrower tenet of interna- 
tionalism with peace—the doctrine their 
German tutors had rejected on the first day 
of the great war. 

The German Socialist majority has made 
its admirers and associates in enemy coun- 
tries dance to the time of a very tragic 
comedy during the past two years. Re- 
pudiating, themselves, any idea of peace 
save a triumphant German peace, they 
have at the same time cajoled their dupes 
into struggling for peace in the abstract at 
the very moments when peace would most 
advantage autocratic Germany. 


The Advance on the Carso 


Let me merely sketch the events of the 
next two years: The Italian Army proved 
so good as to astonish even its admirers. 
One by one it got the keys of the main 
doors to Italy. In a series of movements, 
notablealikeforvalorand for cleverstrategy, 
the Italians forced their way to the Carso 
and the lower Alps, and, in eleven desperate 
and ever-victorious battles, battered across 
them. The fine attack of last August gave 
them the Bainsizza Plateau and the im- 
portant height of Monte Santo. Only one 
great barrier remained—Monte San Ga- 
briele. Take that and the Italians would 
have an open road to Laibach and even- 
tually to Vienna. 

In spite of a few cabinet changes, the 
country behind the army held with all nec- 
essary firmness. Through the energy and 
capacity of her able northern engineers 
Italy made up for her shortage of coal and 
turned out the munitions. Like all the 
other Western Allies, she bungled the food 
problem in the beginning. In 1916, owing 
to a too-low maximum price, the acreage 
planted in winter wheat was comparatively 
small. On top of that came a bad, dry year. 
She found herself in food difficulties, though 
not insuperable ones. On the whole, pros- 
pects last summer seemed rosy. There were 
those who believed that we should have our 
decision on the Austrian-Italian Front. 

Now let us turn to Germany: Her diplo- 
mats, last summer, spent half of their 
energy in getting a firm grip on the Aus- 
trians, who, weary of the war, were trying 
their best to wriggle out. From the begin- 
ning of the war the Germans recognized, 
as the prouder and less practical Allied 
nations did not, the value of propaganda 
for persuading the neutrals and for weaken- 
ing enemies. That propaganda, as we all 

(Concluded on Page 33) 
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Why You Are Not Paying 
30 Cents for Sugar 


In April, 1917, the cables told of a plan proposed by Herbert 
C. Hoover, then in London, which he described as ‘‘a plan by 
which the Allies can consolidate under one head the whole 
purchasing of food staples from our market, and not only will 
competitive bidding be abolished, but by co-operative buying 
on our side we can arrange the proper balance between the 
rights of producers and consumers.”’ 


This plan was favorably received by the sugar refining 
industry, which had been on a war basis almost from the 
beginning of the European War. 


The war had brought the Allies into the Cuban market, 
resulting in severe domestic 
and international competi- 
tion with no increased sup- 
plies. Naturally, prices of re- 
finedsugar, bothtothe Amer- 
ican public and to the Allies, 
rose under this forced draft. 
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Domestic sugar refiners, 
since the outbreak of the Eu- 
ropean War, not only have 
safeguarded the United 
States supply but have 
maintained the lowest sugar 


brilliant record is due largely 
to the fact that sugar refin- 
ing is in the hands of large 
business units, with an excess 
of refining capacity sufficient 
to supply all domestic needs and, so far, all demands of foreign 
countries. 


Raw Sucak ———— (Duty Paio Price) __ 


In the spring of 1917 there was a serious attempt at the 
disorganization of the sugar refining industry, following a long 
series of attempts at destruction of sugar ships. 


Accompanying these incidents were widely circulated sen- 
sational reports predicting a sugar famine and sugar shortage, 
causing widespread apprehension. At that time, even with 
the assurance of ample supplies on hand, retail sugar prices 
rose in some sections to 20 and 25 cents a pound. 


The efforts of the American Sugar Refining Company to 
allay public alarm, to check hoarding, to accept a price less 
than that which it could easily have secured, and to distribute 
its product fairly and evenly among the trade, were of real 
public service. 


While there were great supplies of sugar in far-away Java 
which ordinarily would have gone to Europe, yet the necessity 
for saving ships became so great that Europe turned to Cuba 
for even larger supplies than previously. 


It takes a cargo ship 150 days to make a round trip between 
England and Java, while a round trip between England and 
Cuba can be made in 50 days. Under these circumstances 
and seemingly to avoid paying proposed United States war 
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taxes on refined sugar the European Allies purchased in Cuba 
the sugar which ordinarily would have come to the United 
States in the fall months. 


These conditions, and especially the necessity for saving ships, 
led the United States and the Allied Nations to urge upon 
the sugar industry the adoption by voluntary agreement of 
the original Hoover plan, under the authority of the Food 
Control Act passed August 10, 1917. 


The cane sugar refiners and the beet sugar produc- 
ers unanimously agreed to the Hoover plan as a patriotic 
act in the interest of the American people and as an aid 

to the Allies. 

YEAR 1917 | YEAR 1918 etal 
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a the appointment by the 
United States Food Adminis- 
tration of the International 
Sugar Committee, to which 
the Allies send representa- 
tives for England, France, 
Italy and Canada, and to 
which the United States 


contributes three members. 


‘wan EMERGENCY AGREEMENT 
rae i % | WITH EUROPEAN ALLIES | 8.0 


Upon the success of the 
operation of the Interna- 
tional Sugar Committee un- 
der the direction of the Allied 
Governments, acting for 
practically half the civilized 
world, will depend the read- 
justment of the world’s sugar markets. 
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This plan is full of promise to all the nations party to the con- 
vention. It is an assurance that sugar, although comparatively 
cheap in view of war conditions, will not by reason either of com- 
petitive or speculative activity be increased in wholesale price. 
Sugar will become stabilized in pfice, with sufficient profit to 
producers, refiners and merchants to maintain and stimulate 
production and to cover the cost of refining and of distribution. 


The marketing of Domino Cane Sugars in cartons and small 
cotton bags by this Company has helped amazingly during the 
pinch of the fall months, in giving a wide distribution among 
the retailers of the reduced sugar supply. 


While a barrel formerly was the unit of the grocer, the same 
amount of sugar put in cartons and small cotton bags can now 
be divided between two or more grocers and so serve a larger 
number of people and prevent hoarding. 


It will be necessary for grocers and consumers to watch care- 
fully their distribution and purchases during the approaching 
period of readjustment. The refineries are now starting up and 
supplies of raw sugar coming forward, but it will take weeks, 
and possibly months, for the return of normal conditions. 


Housewives can aid in conserving the sugar supply by buy- 
ing these package sugars. 


In war times and at all times it is our aim to safeguard the interests of the public we serve. 


American SugarRefining Company 


‘“Sweeten it with Domino’’ 
Granulated, Tablet, Powdered, Confectioners, Brown 
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; Winther Model 148, shown 
| above, maximum capacity 


Out O the M el in O type sipalied 1 deree aa 
O f Mexico 


HE WINTHER TRUCK — the 
1918 announcement of which we 


believe, has established a new 
standard of motor truck construc- 
tion in America. 


If Villa had not crossed into Texas on 
that 8th of March— 


If President Wilson had not sent Pershing 
into Mexico— 


This Truck would not perhaps have been 
possible. . 


Out of the melting pot of military service 
into which was poured half a hundred trains 
of 27 to 33 trucks each, a great symposium 
of America’s best, came a new truck pro- 
duced to match the new standards of com- 
mercial truck construction there found nec- 
essary. ‘ 


It is a far cry from the desert trails of 
Mexico to the commercial highways of the 
old U. S. A.—perhaps. 


But those same Mexican trails hold a 
lesson of vital interest to every motor truck 
user in America—to every American man- 
ufacturer with a transportation problem to 
solve. 


From the lessons learned there, it has 
been possible to produce a truck freer from 
those faults and weaknesses heretofore con- 
sidered inherent in motor truck transport— 
a truck of lower maintenance costs — of 
lessened repair expense — of higher day in 
and day out use—a truck of naturally im- 
measurably wider service. 


With a new plant, unhampered by old 
policies or investment to protect—rich in 
experience and with ample capital, it has 
been possible to utilize to the fullest extent 
the fundamental facts of high grade motor 
truck building now known to the industry. 


Winther Internal Gear Driven Trucks 
are not an experiment, neither are they 
“cheap” trucks. A mere statement of the 
materials entering into their construction 
would serve to convince even the laymen of 
their quality. No fundamental change has 
been found necessary in their building since 
the first Winther took the road—they are 
produced by men who “know how.” 


There is a Winther Truck for every heavy 
duty need. This is, we believe, the first 
time in the history of the motor truck in- 
dustry where a complete line of trucks of 
this quality has at once been available. The 
reason is simple as A, B, C. All Winther 
Trucks are of the same basic design—of the 
same material—they vary only in size and 
capacity. 


Winther Trucks have now been in service 
for over a year. Distribution is country 
wide—another record we believe unique. 


Go to the Winther distributor nearest to 
you—we will tell you who he is, if you do 
not know him—let him tell you the story 
of Winther, show you the truck and place 
at your service without obligation the 
Winther Traffic Engineer, who will gladly 
co-operate with you in a discussion and 
solution of your traffic needs. 


Let us, also, send you the “Story of 
Winther,”’ full detailed specifications, etc. 


To Motor Truck and Pleasure Car Distributors 
and Dealers: 


This advertisement is but the start of our campaign of publicity 
placing before the truck-buying public the ‘‘ Story of Winther.” 
Fundamentally right—marking, we believe, a distinct advance in 
motor ‘truck design, and proven in service—il offers a remarkable 
opportunity for dealers who can measure up to Winther standards. 
In those places where we are not represented, we shall be glad to 
consider with you the possibility of your finding this a desirable 
connection, 


Winther Motor Truck Company 
Dept. F, Winthrop Harbor, Illinois 


Winther Model 108, capacity 
10,000 pounds. Bodies of any 


type supplied if desired. 


Winther Model 88, capacity 
8,000 pounds. Bodies of any 
type supplied if desired. 


Winther Model 68, capacity 
6,000 pounds. Bodies of any 
type supplied if desired. 


Winther Model 48, capacity 
4,000 pounds. Bodies of any 
type supplied if desired. 


(Concluded from Page 30) 
know, was very awkward in the beginning; 
it tried to attack the Anglo-Saxon and Latin 
mind by the methods effective with the 
peculiar German mind. 

In the first three or four months of the 
war every time he opened his mouth the 
servile German savant, mobilized to per- 
suade the inferior peoples, gave something 
away or merely raised a laugh. But the 
Germans, with their cool adaptation of the 
means to the end, changed their tune. I 
imagine that, just as they mobilized their 
expert chemists to make poison gases to 
destroy the body, they mobilized, also, 
their advertising experts, their psycholo- 
gists, their best journalists, perhaps even 
their novelists and dramatists, to make 
noxious vapors against the mind. For their 
propaganda, as time went on, grew amaz- 
ingly clever in its adaptation to circum- 
stances and to the various kinds of minds 
at which it was directed. 

There is one propaganda for Spain; in 
America such a campaign would fall flat, 
but it exactly suits the peculiar Spanish 
psychology; there is another for Switzer- 
land; and there is still another for America. 
But, various as the methods are, I have felt 
all this year, as I studied the German 
camouflage in the European countries, a 
sense of general strategic plan under one 
clever head or group of heads. Everywhere, 
for example, they have been trying to instill 
the idea of peace: ‘‘It is coming; it is in- 
‘evitable; to fight longer is foolish for all 
sides; the Germans desire it as much as 
anyone else.” 


The Pan-Germanist’s God 


I thought, last summer, that this was be- 
cause Germany wanted to settle up the war 
before she found herself in a deeper hole. 
I am not so sure now but that it was part 
of a general plan to weaken the Allies by 
implanting so strongly the hope of peace as 
to relax the spirit and resistance of peoples. 

Germany’s generation of steady prepara- 
tion for her burst toward empire had given 
her exceptional machinery to get at the 
minds of her enemies. She had an increas- 
ing people. It was a cardinal principle of 
the autocrats who were steering her des- 
tinies to make the German people breed 
like rabbits, so some day the heads of the 
empire would make an excuse for world con- 
quest by saying: “‘We are overpopulated; 
it is just that we should ask for room.” 

Also they were able, through their tight 
grip over their docile subjects, to plant 
their immigrants at the strategic points 
where the empire needed them. When 
imperial policy felt that there were enough 
Germans in the United States the sluice 
gates somehow marvelously closed and the 
stream flowed elsewhere. Under this policy 
Germans, so long resident that they escaped 
the notice of the resident populations, were 
dropped in every corner of France, Belgium, 
Italy, England. 

German character, as formed under the 
pervertedsystem of moral education founded 
by Bismarck and her other empire builders, 
adapted itself wonderfully to the deeper 
purposes of this planting process. The aver- 
age Englishman, Frenchman or American 
would not like to go among a foreign people 
with the long set purpose of betraying his 
neighbors. No reluctance of this kind 
handicaps the German. The school of 
ethics in which he was educated—the devil 
religion of modern Germany—holds that 
the supreme duty of man is toward the 
state. And this god of blood and iron re- 
quires only one morality of its worshiper— 
to serve the glory of the state, though 
every person therein be poorer, more de- 
graded, less happy because of that service. 

And no moral command of Christianity, 
or any other religion, must stand between 
the pan-Germanist and his god. For if 
men must give their souls, if need be, women 
must give their bodies. That policy of 
implantation, that education in the sanctity 
of duplicity, accounts for the success of the 
German spy system, both before this war 
began and since; and it also accounts for 
the machinery of propaganda, by which the 
psychological board in Berlin gets at the 
mind of the enemy. 

So, in the autumn, the time came when 
the Germans decided to take charge of the 
Austrians and eliminate the danger from 
Italy. The job must have looked like a 
hard one; the Italian Army occupied an 
exceptionally good terrain for defense, and 
it was excellent in organization, in human 
material, in intelligent direction. The Ger- 
mans, therefore, tried on it a new method. 


THE SATURDAY 


As an American politician who watched 
the events of October in Italy expressed it 
to me: “‘They didn’t shoot bullets; they 
shot psychology.” 

hen, ten days before the disaster, I 
visited the Italian Front, I noted a tendency 
of thought that puzzled me at the time, 
though it is all plain to me now. Officers 
and privates would say to me: ‘Well, I’ll 
see you in Paris at Christmas’’; or, “I'll 
be back to my job in America next winter.” 
“How?” I would ask. ‘‘The war will be 
over in December,” they would say; ‘“‘it’s 
all arranged.’”’ Many added: ‘‘The peace 
Eee is meeting secretly in Switzer- 
and.” 

In certain parts of the army this seemed 
a fixed idea. Of course, I believe now, this 
insidious idea came from Germanic sources. 
It was demoniacally clever. An army which 
believes that the war is settled, over, all 
arranged, is not going to put the best it has 
into a fight. 

This was general propaganda, a gas 
cloud. But, as in any intelligent prelimi- 
nary bombardment, the enemy concentrated 
on the point where it intended to break 
through. This point was not one of the 
great natural gateways to Italy. Its situa- 
tion and the lay of the land made it easily 
defensible; and behind it were reserve posi- 
tions even more secure. It was not the 
kind of sector that gives much concern to a 
general who expects a great attack. Doubt- 
less it was picked for that reason. There, 
quietly, subtly, the enemy began its psy- 
chological drive. The full particulars I do 
not know—only scattered details. 

The Pope’s peace note appeared last 
August. Agents of the enemy, reading into 
it meanings the Vatican doubtless never 
intended, talked to the faithful Italian peas- 


ants, with their religious feeling and their - 


“e 


narrow mental horizon. ‘‘Why do you 
fight?” they said. ‘“‘Don’t you know the 
Holy Father wills peace?”” The Socialist 
or pretended Socialist agents approached 
their own kind, telling them that the work- 
ingmen of Austria and Germany wanted 
peace; that all were ready to lay down their 
arms together. 

They harped on the illusion that England 
and France—especially England— were 
keeping up this war in order to get a grip on 
Italy. Austrian deserters, loaded with in- 
structions before they deserted, assisted in 
the plot. They came over declaring that 
the comrades on the other side of the 
trench line wanted peace; that at the first 
movement of an attack they would throw 
down their arms and greet the Italians as 
brothers. Aéroplanes dropped pamphlets 
emphasizing all these points. 


By Trick and Strategy 


Newspapers came very irregularly to 
these mountain passes. Suddenly, all along 
the Front, someone distributed copies of 
fake Roman and provincial newspapers, so 
made up and printed that they looked like 
the real thing, even to the advertisements 
and the local items. They carried on their 
front pages the news of a starving Italy, 
and of bread riots in their own home 
towns, which had been put down, with 
heavy slaughter of women and children, by 
French and British troops! I need not say 
that all this was false. 

By now an attack, for some time ex- 
pected by the Italians, was on—or, rather, 
the preliminary bombardments and shift- 
ing curtain fires of such an attack. It 
seemed to be strongest near Tolmino, one 
of the dangerous gateways to Italy; and 
the picked troops there were standing 
beautifully. It was known, also, that sey- 
eral German divisions were stiffening the 
Austrians. The battle grew to a semblance 
of areal attack by October twenty-third, on 
which day, as I myself can witness, the shell- 
ing of back lines was violent, even so far as 
Monfalcone, on the sea. 

Then, on October twenty-fourth, picked 
German troops, the best she had, hurled 
themselves against the bodies of Italians 
on whom Germany had turned the prelim- 
inary bombardment of propaganda. 

What happened we shall not know until 
the story of this war is painstakingly pieced 
together from reports and memoirs. In 
substance this body of troops opened up and 
let the enemy through. Confused details 
have pierced the mists that lie over a dis- 
aster of the kind. Whole companies rose 
from the trenches and, in spite of their 
frantic officers, rushed, with outstretched 
hands, to greet their advancing “‘brothers,”’ 
who passed them without a word and 
charged on toward the reserve lines. 
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The thing seems to have been wonder- 
fully stage-managed. Before the advancing 
troops, I understand, scurried Austrians 
from the Irredenta who spoke perfect 
Italian, and who were costumed as Italian 
staff officers. Rushing into the gun em- 
placements and reserve trenches, they 
shouted orders for an instant retirement: 
Sauve qui peut! Thereserves, in turn, opened 
up and let the Germans through. Almost 
unopposed, they poured into the valley of 
the Upper Isonzo; with rifles,with machine 
guns, with field artillery they took in the 
rear the left wing of that valiant Second 
Army which had, in August, taken so 
heroically the Bainsizza Plateau and Monte 
Santo. 

Tangled up in mountains higher and more 
precipitous than the Catskills, to which 
they had hauled their guns by days and 
weeks of painful labor, what could they do? 
The left wing of the Second Army was vir- 
tually lost. The right wing was saved by 
the bersaglieri, those valiant marching 
troops who wear the broad sombrero and the 
burst of cock’s plumes. Charging again and 
again into annihilation, but never ceasing 
to charge while they lived, they held back 
the tide until the right wing could roll back 
on Cividale and the plain. All that Italy 
had battered out of Austria in two years 
became untenable. 


Propaganda in America 


The Third Army, holding along the Carso 
from Gorizia to the sea, was saved, with 
most of its guns, by an action of cavalry as 
heroic as the charge of the bersaglieri. 
Before an orderly battle line could be 
restored, much more, including the Vene- 
tian Plain to the Tagliamento, became 
untenable, inits turn. And all this was not 
because of better or bigger forces or su- 
perior military strategy, but because of a 
subtle propaganda, applied to just one 
little sector of one of the best armies in this 
whole desperate game! 


Well, it pulled Italy together; it had that 
minor advantage. And the German prop- 
aganda failed, I think, of its final objective. 
The Germans never intended that it should 
stop where it did. They expected, rather, 
to undermine the moral force of the whole 
nation—to make Italy a Russia. They 
showed that by their procedure in the days 
following the victory. Some of the first 
prisoners they took were filled up and 
turned loose. ‘‘We don’t want you,” they 
said to these men; ‘“‘the war is over. Go 
home and tell your people that if they don’t 
fight us any more they may have their 
country back, just as it was! We have come 
to rescue you from England and France.”’ 

No sooner had the enemy cavalry oc- 
cupied Udine, formerly the Italian head- 
quarters city, and hoisted its standard 
on the citadel, than the newly established 
German governor issued a proclamation 
to the same effect. It was the Italian ver- 
sion of the peace-without-annexations-and- 
indemnities lie used with such effect against 
Russia. 

But the board of psychology failed, as 
Germans usually fail, to read the alien 
mind to the bottom. It did not know—for 
it had fooled itself—that the true heart of 
Italy was in this war. It did not count on 
pride, that governing motive with the 
Latin. It did not understand that free men, 
on their own invaded soil, will fight like 
tigers. 


The board of propaganda is shooting 
psychology at us also; I know that, though 
I am in touch with my own country now 
only by means of the newspapers. And the 
ammunition, I perceive, is the same. In- 
deed, some of that brand was fired at 
me last summer by camouflaged German 
propagandists in Switzerland: Why fight? 
Let us have peace! England, the villain, 
is keeping up this war in order to strangle 
us! The war is almost over, anyway—why 
fight? 

As in Italy, the Germans need only light 
the torch and hand it on. Well-intentioned 
people, quite honest, quite untreasonable, 
will carry it for them. In the newspapers 
appear now and then the names of some of 
my own friends, above suspicion of dishon- 
esty—financial or intellectual—who are 
helping, with all the sincerity of high pur- 
pose, in this German game. 

Besides which, German propagandists 
are probably walking our streets by thou- 
sands, keeping within the letter of the law, 
but spreading, without hindrance, the ideas 
engendered in Berlin. 
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“She plays not upon 
her Stradivarius— 
rather ’tis your heart- 
strings herbowsweeps” 


ELEN WARE has thus 

won legions of violin art 
lovers. Hear her introductory 
renditions: 


— Handel’s divine Largo 
— Meditation from Thais 


Gennett Art Tone 
Record, 12501. $1.25. 


The Library of Gennett Records 
runs the gamut of musical tastes. 
It includes hundreds of fine se- 
lections. Each Gennett Record 
has music upon both sides. 
“Hill and Dale” type, 150 lines 
to the inch. Priced 75c, $1, 
$1.25 and $1.50. 


DEALERS 


who desire to sell these ultra-quality 
records (which advertise no com- 
peting make of phonograph) will be 
pleased with the arrangements they j 
can make with us. We invite inquiry. 


Gennett Records 
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LOOSE LEAF and STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 


lash-Passage — 


It Means More Speed 


It stands to reason that the double-width 
flash-passage of The Black Shells lets the 
lightning-quick primer develop its full 
force. With unchecked power, it strikes 
the powder, causing instant and complete 
ignition, 


Weare also makérs of U.S. Metallic Cartridges, 
winners of more official tests than all other makes 
combined, and regularly used by a majority of the 
winning marksmenat Nationaland International 
Matches. For fifty years we have made ammuni- 
tion and nothingelse. That concentrationexplains 
why U. S. Ammunition excels. We especially 
recommend our 22-calibrecartridges. Try them. 


Make this test: Empty out wads, shot, 
and powder. With primer alone, shoot a 
silver quarter off your gun-muzzle. Try it 
with any other shell. Which primer proves 
stronger? Try The Black Shells. You will 
like their strength and speed. 


LACK SHELLS | 


Smokeless and Black Powders 


GeneralSelling Agents: NationalLead Company, 
Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati; John T. Lewis & Bros. Company, 
Philadelphia; National Lead & Oil Company, 
Pittsburgh; United Lead Company, New York; 
James Robertson Lead Co., Baltimore; Selby 
Smelting & Lead Co., San Francisco; Hingston- 
Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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THE GIRL WHO WASN'T REFINED 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


was all off once!’”’ But then the contrary 
thought came to my mind. ‘‘That’s right 
too,” I acknowledged. “I keep forgetting 
that. If this godson of hers was such a par- 
ticular friend of the Comtesse de Vigny 
he’s probably financially ableto buy wooden 
legs for the whole French Army ——” 

At this point Doctor Didier came waltz- 
ing in in his usual excitable manner, and 
back of him was Mary, who was in an even 
worse state of excitement than my highly 
strung colleague. 

“Mon Dieu, mon ami!”’ cried the doctor 
as soon as he saw me—this having lately 
grown to be his favorite form of salutation; 
“what you t’ink now, eh?” 

As usual I tried to give him a sample of 
our native wit. “‘Got the Kaiser on the 
operating table?”’ I asked. 

“Better than that, mon viewx! Leesten! 
Mary’s godson has a chance for his eyesight 
after all! What you t’ink of that, eh? 
Nom du nom!” 

“No!” I exclaimed, staring at Mary’s 
happy face. 

“Oh, but he has, mon ami ! How pleased 
the Comtesse will be! She is downstairs 
yet, waiting for the train to-night, and if I 
get a chance yet I must tell her. Now let 
He reached up among the 
bottles and Mary took up the conversation. 

“He cried,’”’ she whispered, “‘because of 
her; and somehow it has given his eyes a 
turn for the better. Doctor Didier says 
he’ll give them a test in the morning when 
the light isn’t quite so strong a 

In thinking of her godson’s happiness she 
hadn’t thought of herself, but now her hand 


‘suddenly went up to her cheek. At the 


shelf Doctor Didier was still busy among 
the bottles. 

“Oh, did I tell you who he is?”’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘The Comtesse told me this after- 
noon. He’s yo’ng Baron de Cleves—the 
banker’s family—De Cleves et Cie. You 
know, they have a saying in Paris, ‘The 
Jews lend money to the government, but 
the De Cleves lend money to the Jews.’ 
V’la!” He corked the bottle at last and 
turned to Mary. 

‘Give him a spoonful of this every hour, 
ma chére, and—better medicine than all— 
tell him in the morning he shall have his 
bandage off for a few minutes—long 
enough at least for him to see the little 
godmother who has done for him so well!” 


vir 


HAT week I was on night duty, and at 
half past six, when I made my first 

rounds, Mary was sitting by her godson’s 
bed, a blanket round her shoulders as 
though she meant to stay there till morning. 

“Sh!”’ she cautioned me, finger on lip; 
‘he’s asleep.” 

“Young lady,’”’ I whispered, ‘‘don’t you 
know that even nurses must sleep too?” 
But then I saw that they were hand in 
hand, and I didn’t have it in me to say any 
more. 

“Tt’ll be my last night,’’ she whispered 
back. 

I think we must have disturbed the pa- 
tient, for he stirred a little and spoke 
through his bandages. 

‘What does he say?”’ she asked me in 
dumb show. 

I put my lips close to her ear. ‘‘He says 
that you’ don’t leave him,’”’ I murmured. 
“He says that you’re his own true, little 
beautiful ey 

And then I suddenly noticed how close I 
was to the purple tissues of the laughing 
face on Mary’s cheek, and in spite of my- 
self I drew back with a feeling that wasn’t 
far from creepy aversion. But to my relief 
Mary didn’t notice this, her attention being 
centered on her godson. 

At half past nine when I dimmed the 
lights she was still keeping her pathetic 
vigil, holding his hand, I thought, as tightly 
as he held hers, as though knowing that 


love was soon to slip from her grasp and 
intent on making every moment’ count. 

I was just on the point of speaking to her 
when the first bomb hit the roof of the main 
building. ‘‘He’s.got our number at last,” I 
remember thinking as I looked up. Simul- 
taneously a second bomb struck the roof 
just above us. There was a crash, a roar, 
a rending of timbers, and the last thing I 
remember, Mary was leaning over her god- 
son’s cot with arms extended as though to 
protect him, and then the whole roof 
seemed to come down on our heads, 


‘vit 


f Pee next thing I knew I was down at 
one of the base hospitals, and no one 
could tell what had happened at Number 
26, except that the place had been burned 
to the ground, though fortunately most of 
the patients had been saved. I wrote to 
Doctor Didier and to Mary, but neither 
letter received a reply. Then when I had 
been patched up sufficiently for the journey 
I had six months’ leave and took the first 
steamer for New York. So with one thing 
and another it was nearly a year before I 
was in Paris again, and the moment I en- 
tered the office of the American Red Cross, 
whom should I run into but Mary Milligan! 

“For theloveo’ Lulu!” I gasped, scarcely 
believing my eyes. ; 

Yes, it was Mary. But what a change 
had taken place! There was nothing bold, 
nothing defiant, nothing unrefined about 
this new Mary. But, insome unmistakable 
manner which I can never hope to define, 
she had become a grande dame—a grander 
dame than the Comtesse de Vigny «had 
ever known how to be—as though the old 
Mary that I once knew had been a chrysa- 
lis which had now burst into this splendid 
maturity. Truly, as Doctor Didier had 
said, ‘‘Le bon Dieu, he halways, halways 
knows what he is doing!’’ Remembering 
something else then, I looked at Mary’s 
cheek, metaphorically rubbed my: eyes, 
looked again 

“Rubber!” she beamed, trying to speak 
in her old defiant manner and failing com- 
pletely. 

“But what’s the answer?” I incredu- 
lously asked. 

“Why, that night—you remember?—the 
jagged end of one of the rafters caught the 
side of my face’’—she made a gesture with 
the side of her hand against her cheek. ‘“‘So 
they patched me up with some new skin, 
and you see what a work of art they did— 
Poe a scar to show—even in the day- 
ig t . seers 

Yes, the old disfigurement had vanished 
and in its place was a skin of beauty—a 
beauty so perfect that a strange wonder 
presently took hold of me. ‘‘Were—were 
any of the other nurses killed?” I asked. 

“No,” she said. ‘‘The only woman who 
was killed was the Comtesse de Vigny, who 
was just leaving for the train. . . . How 
you stare!”’ she said. 

“But I thought You were dead!” I said, 
though my thoughts were on something 
else. ‘‘I wrote you three times alto- 
gether # 

“What name did you write to?” she 
asked. 

“Miss Mary Milligan, of course.” ~ 

“Ah, that’s it!’”’ she said. “‘You see— 
for nearly a year now—I’ve been the Bar- 
oness de Cleves—merci, m’sieur !”’ 

Whereupon, quite in the grand manner 
she made me a court curtsy, daintily hold- 
ing her skirts with thumb and finger, and 
when she rose, smiling, I thought to myself 
with a thrill of awe, “Ah, but Doctor 


Didier was right!’’ For in the center of 
Mary’s cheek where once the laughing face 
had been was a crescent-shaped beauty 
spot—a crescent-shaped beauty spot which 
I had seen before—as though placed there 
by the gods themselves, a hall-mark to call 
attention to the perfection of their work. 
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America’s metal scrap-heap holds millions of dollars 
worth of damaged or worn castings and parts. Vast 
quantities of the discarded material could have been 
saved by modern methods of welding, using Armco 
(American Ingot) Iron as the welding agent. 


Welding with Armco Iron, either for repair work or new con- 
struction, means economy of time, labor and materials. 


Armco Iron’s melting point is uniform. It welds more quickly 
and more smoothly than any other welding material, and the 
joints have the maximum strength and reliability. 


Armco Iron welding material is extremely useful in establish- 
ments where repairs are made on steel castings for industrial 
and marine construction. Also in railroad construction and re- 
pair shops for welding cracks in locomotive fire-boxes, welding 
in place new side sheets, repairing worn engine wheels, etc. It is 
used extensively in the manufacture of iron and steel barrels,grave 
vaults, pressure tanks, and innumerable other metal products. 


The welding quality of Armco Iron sheets and plates is of great 
advantage in making various welded articles with or without the 
use of adldiieral welding material or flux. Leading stove manu- 
facturers use Armco Iron polished sheets, welded directly together. 


Take up your welding problems directly with our welding de- 
partment. We'll give you the facts and the reasons. Write today. 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE CO., USI The trade mark ARMCO carries 
Monessen, Pa., are manufactur- the assurance that iron bearing 
ers and distributors of Armco Iron t that mark is manufactured by the 
Wire for welding and electrical American Rolling Mill Company, 
purposes. They carry an ample with the skill, intelligence and fi- 
stock of Armco Iron Welding delity associated with its products, 
Wire, 16 to 8 gauge, and Armco and hence can be depended upon 
Iron Welding Rods, %% inch to 4 to possess in the highest degree 
inch in diameter. the merit claimed for it. 


The American Rolling Mill Company 


DEPARTMENT 903 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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Progress and Prosperity Are Quick | 
Only if Transportation Is Quick — 


Progress and prosperity in times past 
were slow because transportation was 
slow. 


Today’s progress and prosperity are 
quick because transportation is quick. 


These hustling, hectic days of war— 
of quick thinking and quick action—de- 
mand quicker movement of man and 
merchandise than ever. 


In answer to the demand, the swift, 
agile, always-ready automobile — both 
passenger and commercial—has come to 
the fore—has come to its own, 


Tires for Passenger 
Cars, Motor Trucks, 
Motorcycles, Bicycles, 
and Aéroplanes,—A 
Tire for Every Need of 
Price and Use. 


—is daily demonstrating its practical 
value in helping the congested railroads 
move man and merchandise from place 
to place. 


Therefore—more and more is it neces- 
sary for the motor car owner to practice 
strictest economy in automobile main- 
tenance, 


—particularly in tire maintenance; for 
an automobile, like an army, must be 
well shod for hard, gruelling service. 


United States Tires—all five passenger- 
car types, and both the Solid and the 


United States lives 
Are Good Tires 


Pneumatic types for commercial vehicles 
—are recognized as the tires of supreme 
service, 

—the tires of long mileage and low 
mileage cost, 

—the tires that will enable you, whether 
your car is a passenger car or a commer- 
cial car, to move it with speed, with cer- 
tainty, with economy. 

The tremendous sales increases of 
United States Tires demonstrate that 
United States Tires are giving the service 
that induces car owners to continue to 
use United States Tires year after year. 


United States Tubes 
and Tire Accessories 
Have All the Sterling 
Worth and Wear That 
Make United States 
Tires Supreme. 
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THE WAY OF A MAID WITH A MAN 


(Continued from Page 15) 


had the jeerer been anyone but Sankey, or 
had Elsa not heard Sankey, or had he not 
caught her in that furtive heel inspection. 
As it was, he knew that nothing could salve 
his shame and put him right in his own 
estimation but—new clothes. 

He ordered them the next noon, on the 
installment plan, of course—not a new plan 
for him. But the clothes he ordered—suit, 
overcoat, shoes, hat, socks, scarf, shirts and 
gloves—were priced some three times higher 
than the amount the young man was accus- 
tomed to pay. The total was big—reck- 


lessly big. He did not care— debated 
whether to make it higher! He’d show 
Sankey! 


But reaction is one of the great laws of 
Nature. 

Out of the furnishing shop he walked 
slowly back to his desk at the National. 
And he hardly reached it before panic over- 
took him. That total! Good heavens! He 
could never pay it; why, the weekly in- 
stallments were huge. He had fairly 
swamped himself with debt! He was in 
over his neck. 

Perspiration drops came out on his fore- 
head. On twenty-one dollars—and already 
he owed more than he could pay in months! 
On a little beggarly twenty-one dollars. To 
his panic-stricken mind there came then but 
one solution: Why, he’d have to have more 
than twenty-one dollars. He’d have to ask 
Hallett for a raise—he’d simply have to de- 
mand a raise! 

In the mental state to which he had 
stampeded himself his judgment was in 
abeyance. Action must be taken at once. 
He could not wait. He had to have more 
money; he’d have to make Hallett see the 
necessity for it. And he bounced up from 
his desk, out of the room and across the 
hall and straightway plunged into the office 
where Hallett sat. 

“Say, Mr. Hallett’’ — desperately — 
“can’t you see your way clear to give me 
a raise? I—I’m in a position where I’m 
simply obliged to have more money!” 

From his broad desk Hallett raised emo- 
tionless, bulging eyes. 

“Possibly you are’’—dryly. ‘‘But con- 
sidering the fact that any minute of the 
day I can stick my head out this window 
and call from the street below fifty-seven 
young men who’d be worth quite as much 
to the firm as you happen to be 2a 

Panic and desperation had robbed Arthur 
of the sense of constraint that usually en- 
veloped him when in the acidulous Hal- 
lett’s presence. 

“That isn’t so!” angrily. “‘D’yemean to 
say my seven years here don’t count for 
anything?” 

Said Hallett coldly: “I don’t know as 
they count for anything but years.” 

Sheer wrath and indignation jerked from 
the young man: “That’s a rotten thing 
to say!” 

A nasty gleam of amused certainty 
seemed to flicker out of the general man- 
ager’s bulging, greenish eyes. ‘‘But-it’s 
true—isn’tit?” hesneered. ‘‘You’re doing 
the same work, in the same way, that you 
did—well, say five years ago.” 

“Well—I’m doing no less either!’’ 

“No,” smartly agreed Hallett. “Or we’d 
have dispensed with you some time ago.” 

For a minute Arthur McArney choked 
with plain wrath. But finally despair wrung 
angrily from him: “‘I don’t care! I’ve got 
to make more money. I’ve made up my 
mind to make more money. If I can’t 
here—then somewhere else.’ 

Hallett surveyed him contemptuously. 
And, then, surprisingly, he grinned nastily 
and said: ‘Well, I’m not unreasonable. 
Tll raise you—five dollars a week, beginning 
this week.’ Arthur stared hopefully at 
him. “But—dog-gone you—see that you 
earn it—beginning this week! Or take your 
hat and get out.” 

Arthur McArney’s neck swelled. He re- 


called that it was common report round the - 


place that the joy of getting a raise out of 
old Hallett was always equaled by the pain. 
And now he felt that personally he hated 
the corpulent, sneering man with a hatred 
that was unholy and veered toward instant 
violence. 

‘“Oh”’—teeth gritted out the promise— 
“TVllearn it! Dog-gone y—— it! I’ll prom- 
ise you that!” 

_ “Thanks,” said Hallett expressionlessly. 


“Then suppose you hang round the ship-. 


ping department. to-night till round ten- 
thirty—instead of skipping blithely out at 


five-thirty with the crowd. And do this 
three nights a week hereafter. Business 
threatens to be rushing.”’ 


There was no doubt that the general 
manager of the National Notions Company 
believed in getting value received for any 
kindness shown to an employee. For the 
next eight weeks Arthur McArney gave his 
firm three evenings a week, besides his 
days; gave them grimly, conscious finally 
that the extra money wasn’t any grea’ 
help. Even added to the four dollars for 
keeping books the other two nights it 
slipped away. He paid some of his debts. 
This because some of his creditors sternly 
insisted that he should! But he continued 
to spend money fiercely on Elsa, on his free 
evenings; always with the burning knowl- 
edge that Sankey—and others—hung in 
the background ready to spend more than 
he could find. Elsa, though, was a kindly 
girl. On his few free evenings he usually 
found that she had no other engagements. 

Perhaps it was because of Elsa’s kindli- 
ness in this respect that his jaw took on a 
fierce, set line. He’d wear out Sankey—he’d 
wear out the others. 

Bick was one creditor whom he paid 
first—though Bick had not reminded him 
of his debt. 

“And don’t pay if it isn’t convenient,” 
hesaid amiably, pocketing it hastily though. 
*‘T ain’t a man to call in a loan to a friend. 
And I know”’—patronizingly—‘“‘it’s hard 
scraping along on twenty-one per.” 

“It happens I’m not getting twenty- 
one’’—curtly. “I’m making thirty—that 
is, all together.” 

*“What!’’ exclaimed Bick. 
National raise you?”’ 

“It certainly did’’—coldly, not thinking 
it necessary to explain the source of four of 
his thirty dollars. 

“Say, that’s news! How didit happen?”’ 

Sneered Arthur McArney: ‘Oh, old 
Hallett likes the color of my golden curls. 
He’s thinking of adopting me.”’ 

“You must’ve been humping yourself 
over there,’”’ cogitated his friend keenly, 
ignoring the sneer. ‘‘ And if that’s the case, 
why, I don’t know but Business has 
boomed itself at our place, too, the last 
three months. I maybe can do something 
for you now. At least we’ll give you the 
same you're getting at the National.” 

“You can go to the devil!’ returned 
Arthur McArney. ‘I don’t want your 
job—now.” 

“Now, Art! You ain’t sore because a 
while back I couldn’t 4 

But Art rudely strolled away to meet 
Elsa Owenson for luncheon. 

However, it proved to bea dull luncheon. 
Truth to tell, the young man was feeling 
fagged. With his evenings at the Na- 
tional, his two bookkeeping evenings and 
his evening or so a week with Elsa he was 
kept pretty busy. It was beginning to bea 
strain, especially as the night work at the 
National had proved no sinecure. 

Old Hallett seemed to be taking an ugly 
delight in making the young man earn his 
raise. He jerked him, night after night, 
from one department to another strange 
one; put him first at one ticklish inventory 
and then at another; always seemed to be 
meanly watching to catch him in error or in 
idleness. Until, lately, Arthur McArney had 
found himself dreaming of notions—needles 
and the stuff out of which they are made; 
thread, sea foam or not sea foam; tape and 
the factories whence it came. 

Moreover, there seemed to be no immi- 
nent promise of let-up; in fact, one week 
Hallett kept him in his office four nights— 
and till eleven-thirty. This happened about 
six weeks after the offer from Bick Olson. 

Something in the general manager’s cold, 
bulging-eyed scrutiny of his tense self, this 
fourth night, irritatedthe young man. Did 
the old slave driver a think that he 


“Did the 


wasn’t earning the raisé? He suddenly felt 
impelled to tell him thi 
dollars elsewhere. =‘ 
“That so?” calmly~ observed Hallett. 
“The Continental must be short of thirty- 
dollar-men.”’ ae 
- Arthur McArney’s-jaws set stiffly. 
“T just wanted -to--tell: you’’—huffily. 
‘In case you happen to be thinking I’m 
not earning what I get Here.” ~ - 
“Qh—then-you'don’t' intend to accept 
the Continental’s offer?” 
Theyoung man purpled withrage. Bick’s 
patronage had galled;*Bick’s past refusal 


t he could get thirty 
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cA Practical Way to Buy 


COLGATE’S 


CASHMERE BOOQUET 
TOILET SOAP 


You save in cost and convenience when you get a 4ox of this 
soap—a favorite for three generations. 


The cake wears away slowly. A delightful fragrance of invisible 
flowers delights you as the refreshing lather gently cleanses the 
skin. You get luxurious quality combined with economy in 
Colgate’s Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 


Large size cakes, 3 in a box 
Medium size cakes, 6 in a box 
NEW YORK 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 


easiest 
“install 


Always Tight 
Piston Rings 
Even a novice can install 
Munger “‘Always Tight’’ Piston 
Rings without breakage. Slip 
them over the Munger Ring 
Insertion Tool and they slide 


easily into the groove. These 
unique rings quickly conform 


je MUNGER 
“Always Tight”’ 
expansion joint 


The MUNGER 


“ALWAYS TIGHT to the shape of the cylinder 
PISTON. RING and remain always gas- and oil- 
_ QUTFIT- tight because with the Munger 


“Always: Tight” Expansion 
Joint they retain their perfect 
fit until completely worn out. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Get them from your accessory 
dealer or garage man. 
List price for all sizes up to 3% in. 
diameter, $1.25 per rit. 

With each complete set of rings a 
J Munger Piston cag Tool and «+ 
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Esterbrook Pens were used in 
Signing the Protocol between 
Spain and the United States. 


In 1898, when the above occurred, the reputation of 
Esterbrook Pens for uniformity of performance and 
perfection of writing excellence had been well estab- 
lished for nearly 40 years. 

Sixty years of experience in the manufacture of Ester- 
brook Steel acy ensures to the user the same high 
standard of quality that has made those pens famous. 
Over two hundred million Esterbrook Pens are made 
annually to meet the demand for the most popular 
writing unit in the world. 

Every Esterbrook Pen is individually inspected to 
assure the uniform quality of performance upon 
which the reputation of Esterbrook Pens is based. 


ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 
72-100 Delaware Avenue, Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Send 10 cents for 12 assorted sample Esterbrook Pens 
including these two famous pens. 
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at 35c. 


Sgeln 
This is the PARIS 


trademark 


Trimmings 


are Gold Plated. 


Men of America: 


No metal can touch you 


25c, 35c, 50c 
Distinctly say “PARIS GARTERS” 


A.STEIN & CO. 


Makers of 
Children’s HICKORY Garters 


No metal 
* can touch you 


Here’s why! 


We had you active men of America 
in mind when we designed 


PARIS GARTERS 
They are made to ‘‘Make Good” and 


we guarantee that they'll accomplish 
We recommend No. 1525 their mission to your entire satis- 
faction or your money back. 


: New York 


It's your guarantee 
of Garter quality 
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| vanity case. 
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had rankled—hut Hallett’s nasty suavity 
was almost beyozd endurance. 

“T’m—I’m 2zonsidering it!”—angrily, 
turning on his heel to his own desk. 

Hallett grinned ironically after him. And 
Arthur knew it. But a week later Hallett 
notified him that thereafter the National 
would give him thirty dollars a week. 

“Thanks’’—shortly. 

“Only,” Hallett turned back to say, 
“‘this means four nights a week regularly, 
for a few months at least.” 

‘* All right’’—unemotionally. 

It was perhaps just as well that the 
crabbed general manager of the National 
Notions Company did not guess that under 
the taciturn acceptance of the additional 


-money and night, his hard-driven em- 


ployee was calculating feverishly just how 
much he could save—and borrow—for a 
silver-mounted vanity case worthy of a 


| trinket-worshiping young woman. Christ- 


mas was nine weeks away. 


The nine weeks went. Arthur got the 
But it was a small one—and 
the shops held many large ones. He felt 
that it was not good enough for Elsa— 
though that brown-eyed young woman 
thanked him ecstatically and assured him it 
was what she had dreamed of. And thank- 
fulness or something put a sweet, mistily 
brilliant glow in her eyes. 

But whether it was the strain of the 
work-and-gayety-filled past months or pure 


| weariness or a grim humor that had come 
| to be habit, Arthur McArney, being sum- 


moned into Hallett’s private office the day 
after Christmas, walked in there listlessly. 
His mind was busy, not on Hallett and the 
notions orders of the National company— 
orders which for some months back he 
could recite, item for item, by heart—but 


| it was bitterly busy on some sure way to 


separate a fat broker named Sankey per- 
manently from the company of Elsa Owen- 
son. But there seemed no sure way. 

Hallett was leaning back in his chair—an 
unusualfposture for the general manager. 
He usually sat up straight or bent double 
over his desk. 

When Arthur McArney entered, the 
greenish, bulging eyes surveyed him coolly 
and leisurely from head to foot. 

“Well?” said the young man absently. 

Hallett cleared his throat. ‘‘Well! I’ve 
called you here to tell you something,” 
rather gruntingly. ‘“‘About eight months 
ago I didn’t think much of you. Lot of 
pinheads in this world. You seemed to be 
one of ’em. No grit to you. No grip to you. 
No get-up-and-hustle to you. Didn’t act 
as though you’d ever be worth more than 
twenty-one dollars to a firm.” 

Arthur stared stupidly. But he was a bit 
too preoccupied with his own thoughts to 
work up resentment at once. 

Hallett leisurely went on: ‘‘Well— 
you’ve changed. I guess you’ve developed 
a power of concentration you didn’t know 
you had. Anyway, one week you started to 
walk in here mornings like you could tackle 
work—or something. Maybe you just hap- 
pened to find yourself. Anyway, you’ve put 
on exhibition quite a knack at application. 
So—I helped you all I could’’—suavely. 
“You—you know quite a little about the 
notions business now, don’t you? More 
than you did?’”’—ironically. 

By this time the young man had found 
voice and was not preoccupied with his own 
thoughts. “These nights of work have 
certainly put me in touch with most facts 
connected with notions,’’ he muttered. ‘I 
know so much—I don’t know how much 
I do know!” 

“So I’ve been thinking”—dryly. “And— 
I’ve decided to make you manager of a 
down-state branch house, beginning next 
week—New Year’s. It is quite ——”’ 

“Ts this a joke?” angrily demanded 
Arthur. 

‘‘___ quite a task to get managers,” 
calmly went on Hallett. “Takes quite a 
little tact and training to make one, even 
when you’ve got material to work on. The 
salary, to start, is thirty-five hundred dol- 
lars. Lot more money than you're used to 
handling. But if a manager isn’t worth 
that to us heisn’t worth anything. And we 
expect to pay you ten thousand dollars a 
year within five years at the latest—or we 
will dispense with you. We need ten- 
thousand-dollar men. Do you think you 

can — 

“Me?” Memory of the past strained 
strenuous months clutched at Arthur Mc- 
Arney’s mind. “If I can’t—you can can 
me! But— I can!” 

“Thank you,” grunted Hallett ied ch 
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It might or it might not have pleased Mr. 
Hallett had he known that from his office 
his just-created submanager shot to a tele- 
phone booth to demand if a certain gay 
young stenographer had an engagement for 
the evening. Elsa, it proved, had none. 

But when he met her he was not talka- 
tive; neither at dinner nor when later they 
danced over the floor of the Purple Gon- 
dola. He seemed to be silent through a cer- 
tain weariness—as though a past strain had 
just been permitted to make itself felt. 
However, he danced carefully and conscien- 
tiously as long as Elsa cared to dance; he 
danced, it must be admitted, much in the 
manner of a young man who has been 
inured to doing what the hour demanded 
instead of what he personally preferred to do. 

But it was with obvious relief that at the 
end of the evening he handed Elsa, smil- 
ingly yawning, into the taxi toward which 
she matter-of-coursely turned. Or was it 
Arthur himself who turned toward it? At 
any rate he squared his shoulders and for 
once looked at a chauffeur as man at man. 

Elsa leaned back sleepily in the taxi. 
But Arthur McArney leaned—toward her, 


Two long lines were conspicuously visible — 


on his thin face. They extended from side 
of nose past compressed mouth to chin— 
a chin, by the way, that was more aggres- 
sive than it had been some ten months back. 

The lines deepened as he leaned toward 
Elsa—his chin protruded a bit more as he 
said slowly, yet breathlessly too: “Elsa, 
dear, would you—could you—ever think 
about marrying me?” 

Elsa stopped halfway in a yawn. Her 
black fringed eyelids lifted hastily. But her 
red lips quirked into a cool little smile. 

“Why, I could think about most any- 
thing’’—teasingly. “‘ Work in a real-estate 
office teaches you to think on most every- 
thing in the encyclopedias.” 

‘‘Elsa, don’t tease me,” he pleaded, ad- 
justing his arm so that it fitted tightly to 
her slim chiffon waist. Or was it Elsa who 


adjusted her slim form to his hesitant arm? 


“T’ll never love another girl—I’ve never 
seen another girl I could love like you ——”’ 

Elsa’s black fringed eyelids drooped a 
bit. And her cool little smile dropped sud- 
denly away. “Honestly?” she demanded 


rather wistfully. ““I—Ididn’t know whether ~ 


you just liked to dance with me—or. pa 
“‘Elsa!’’—in wonder and reproach. 

She defended herself—incidentally mov- 
ing closer within his tightening arm. “‘Oh 
well—lately you’ve seemed to be thinking 
of so many other things besides me!’’— 
with a frank pout. ‘‘I—I was afraid [ ,was 
liking you better than—you liked me.’ 


“Why, dear girl, if it hadn’t been for 


thinking about you —— 

Then he did not trouble to finish the 
sentence. Elsa lifted her face—her pert, 
careless, pretty, powdered face, which just 
then, however, was hardly careless or pert. 
Naturally, lifting her face she lifted the 
two red lips which were part of it. 

A minute or two later: “Do you know,” 
said she repentantly, ‘the first time I saw 
you I wasn’t particularly impressed by 
you. It was two or three weeks before I 
noticed what a strong, determined way you 
had with you 3 

“T can support you,” interrupted he 
somewhat importantly. * ‘There was a time 
back when I wasn t sure, but now —— 

‘Oh, of course,’”’ complacently agreed 
Elsa as she daintily dabbed a puff at her 
nose. .“‘Is it red?” 

Then the taxicab rolled to a standstill at 
the curb in front of the Owenson cottage. 
Arthur McArney was helping her out, 
when suddenly she screamed: ‘Oh, my! 
Look!”’ 

“‘What?”’ exclaimed both the startled 
young man and the startled Bill Burkins. 
““What’s the matter? Tell me ——”’ 

“That taximeter!” indignantly cried 
Elsa. “‘Allthosemiles! Why, it’ll betwelve 
dollars at least!” 

Bill Burkins stiffened hostilely. ‘‘Don’t 
you say anything about a taximeter of 
mine,” he warned her. 

“Oh, that’s all right, my darling,” 
laughed Arthur. ‘‘There was a time back— 
but now it can click away 

“Tt’s not allright! It’s outrageous!” 

“My dearest girl, I tell you it doesn’t 
matter now 

“It does matter! Twelve dollars would 
buy a—a piece of furniture! And we could 
just as well have come on the street car! 
And after this 

Bill Burkins, rolling away, winked as- 
tutely at the star-strewn night sky. 

Said Bill to himself: 
to marry that fellow.” 


“That girl’s going 
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Five Star Points of 
Round Oak Supremacy 


*Comfort Circulates pure, warm, 
ever-changing air, free 

from dust, gas and smoke—automati- 

cally humidified like Nature’s way. 


* The one heating system 

Health that automatically venti- 
lates and properly moistens the air you 
breathe. 


* Longest fire travel (see 

Economy cut) steals most heat 
from chimney. Perfected hot blast, 
extra deep fire pot and combustion 
chamber oversize guarantee complete 
combustion with all fuels. Absolute 
control. 


*xConvenience Simpleregulation 
controls entire 


system. Automatic ash-pit sprin- 
kKler guarantees removal of all 
ashes without making a particle 
of dust. Extra large ground feed 
doors. Burns all fuels. 


* ili Materials used stand 
Durability highest physical tests. 


Allhinge pieces drilled, notcast. Never 
a bolt where a rivet will do! Tight fit- 
tings guaranteed. Renders more 
than a generation of Supreme 
Service. 
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Health and Happiness 
Are Safesguarded in Moist-air Heated Homes 


In the days of the aboriginal Indian, when men lived close to Nature—they were strong, 
robust, healthy! They breathed pure, fresh air, properly humidified, and as a result few suffered 
from coughs, colds, headaches, pneumonia, tuberculosis! 

These deadly diseases are many times the product of hot, stuffy air—foul air—air lacking 
in moisture, with the dryness of the desert—of air reeking with poisonous gases. And, 


—directly traceable to the unhealthful methods of heating, ventilating and humidifying 


employed in many homes. 


Breathing dry-as-a-bone air, as furnished by the ordinary heating plant, is also one of the 
many reasons why children do not grow properly. 


irritable—out of sorts all the time. 


You can avoid all this—and safeguard the health of yourself and family—if you will replace 
your present heating plant with a Round Oak Moistair Heating System. This powerful heating 
system, due to its scientific construction and exclusive, patented Humidifying Device, furnishes 
the pure, fresh, moist air so necessary to health, comfort and life itself. 


Doesn’t rain make air fresher? 


Investigate! All life requires moisture. 


special power upon the activities of all vegetable life? 


ROUND OAK 
Moistair Heating System 


The Only Heating System That Automatically Ventilates and Humidifies 


When you consider, also, that the original cost of the 
Round Oak Moistair Heating System is 50 to 60% lower than 
steam or hot water; when you consider the big saving in 
fuel and permanent daily, monthly, yearly efficiency, it 
becomes by far the least expensive and best heating 
system for you to install. 


Saves Fuel by the Ton 


Because of its exclusive, patented, fuel-saving features— 
and because the pure, warm, MOIST air furnished by this 
system is more comfortable at 68 degrees than DRY air at 
75 degrees—you can actually save one ton of coal in 
every nine, year after year. 

Exceptional results with low fuel bills are obtained by 
using hard or soft coal, coke, wood, artificial or natural gas 
alone or in combination with coal. 

The Round Oak Moistair Heating System is flexible— 
takes care of 4 to 30 rooms and in combination with auxil- 
iary system furnishes heat to isolated rooms, garages, dairy 
houses, etc. Automatically circulates and completely re- 


Estabtished 1871 Lhe Beck with Company Round Oak Folks 


Manufacturers of the 


Genuine Round Oak Stoves, Boiler Iron Ranges and 


Combination Coal and Gas Ranges 
128 Front Street 


DOWAGIAC, MICH. 
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In addition it tends to make people nervous, 


Hasn’t moisture a 
So it has upon the human race. 


vitalizes the air in every room at least once every hour. 

Installing a Round Oak Moistair Heating System is one 
of the best investments that can be made. Its value is not 
a matter of today’s dollars, but of Ownership, Added 
Convenience, Continued Usefulness, Comfort and 
Health. Investigate. 


Get Valuable Book ; ‘R | } LK G 
and Heating Plan 
Handsome illustrated book fully describes this modern 


plant. With book goes a blank, which filled out and 
returned to us will shortly bring you a scientific 
Heating Plan drawn up by our engineers to meet < 


your exact requirements. Cost of installation, 
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etc., goes with the Plan. And with no obliga- ~S we & oe 
tions to you. Send coupon Now! > we ike 
4* e ~ 
With book we also send name of nearest nN QS SY 


authorized dealer selling and installing 
Round Oak Moistair Heating Systems. 
Many dealers sell on easy payments. 


To get the genuine, look for the xX SP 
trade mark which shows the o”” Ros Nea Zo 
Round Oak Indian. 
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The All-day, All-weather, All-service Truck 


Diamond T Trucks give superlative service — 
and here are the reasons: 


Money can’t buy better materials than we use — 


Money can’t hire better truck-making talent 
than we employ— 


Money can’t produce better owner-service than 
this truck gives — 


Money can’t attract better ideas; build a better 
plant; or furnish better dealer service. 


Strong, simple, efficient—a real truck that is 
built for and delivers all-day service under all 
conditions. 


The Diamond T has earned recognition as the 
greatest value in the motor truck field. 


There’s a Diamond T for every kind of service— 


There’s a Diamond T for every kind of hauling— 


The Diamond T you choose will be more than 
good enough, big enough and strong enough — 


You get economy from the start—in first cost and 
in service efficiency —proved by the fact that 
no Diamond T has ever yet worn out. 


For your needs there are five standard models — 
from 1 to 5 ton capacity. 


Before you buy a truck see the Diamond T 
Dealer in your territory, or better still, write us 


for our handsomely illustrated catalog—and we — 


will advise you the name of our representative 
in your city. 


DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


4519 West 26th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


To Passenger Car Dealers: 


Increased factory capacity enables us to serve a few additional 
dealers each month. We are making immediate shipments. 
Responsible truck and passenger car dealers are invited to 
write promptly. 


to emerge? I was conscious of my absurd- 
ity, but lcouldn’t put anend toit; witheach 
instant that went by my uneasiness seemed 
to grow. So I yielded, not without qualms 


as to whether the quarter would take me: 


for a gibbering idiot. Grimly and doggedly 
I stalked the length of the Rue St. Domi- 
nique, and the stately houses on either hand 
seemed to scorn me, their shutters to eye 
me pityingly, as I peered to right and left 
for the possible cache of the car. 

And within four hundred feet I found it. 
Against all reason and probability, there 
it was. At my left there opened unosten- 
tatiously one of those short, dark, neglected 
blind alleys so common in the older part 
of Paris, with the houses on either side 
meeting over it and forming an arched 
roof. Running back twenty feet or so it 
ended in a blank wall of stone; and amid 
the dust and débris that covered its rough 
paving I distinctly made out the tracks of 
tires, with between them, freshly spilled, a 
tiny gleaming pool of oil! 

A taxicab at this psychological moment 
came meandering up the street, unoccupied, 
but with its red flag turned down. The 
driver shook his head vigorously as I sig- 
naled him. 

“T go to my déjeuner, monsieur!’’ he 
explained. 

“On the contrary,” said I fiercely, “you 
go to the tourist bureau in the Place de 
Opéra, at the greatest speed the sergents 
de ville allow!” 

I must have mesmerized him, for he took 
me there obediently, casting hunted glances 
back at me from time to time when the 
traffic momentarily halted us, as if fearing 
" +) that I was leveling a pistol at his 

ead. 

It being noon the office of the tourist 
bureau was almost deserted, a single young 
French clerk keeping vigil behind the trav- 
eler’s counter and looking bored toa degree. 
At my appearance he brightened up, with 
the sociable instinct of his nation. 

“T want,’ I dnnounced, ‘‘to ask about 
trains to Bleau.”’ 

He looked blank for a moment, then 
smiled in understanding. 

“Monsieur is without doubt an artist,’’ 
he declared. 

I was not decidedly; but the words had 
been an affirmation and nota question. It 
seemed clear that for some cryptic reason I 
ought to have been an artist. Accordingly 
I thought it best to bow. 

He seemed childishly pleased with his 
acumen. ‘Monsieur will understand,’’ he 
explained, “that before the war we sold 
tickets to many artists, who desired, like 
monsieur, to paint the old mill on the 
stream near Bleau. It has appeared at the 
Salon many times, that mill! Also we have 
furnished tickets to archeologists who de- 
sired to see the ruins of the antique chapel, 
a veritable gem! But monsieur has not an 
_ archeologist’s aspect. Therefore monsieur 
is an artist.” 

‘Perfectly,’ I agreed. 

“As to the trains,’ he continued con- 
tentedly, “‘there is but one a day. It de- 
parts at two and a half hours, upon the 
Le Moreau route. Monsieur will be wise to 
secure, before leaving Paris, a safe-conduct 
from the Préfecture; for the village is, as 
one might say, on the edge of the zone of 
war. With such a permit monsieur will 
find his visit charming—regrettable inci- 
dents will not occur, undesirable conjec- 
tures about monsieur’s identity will not be 
roused. I should strongly advise that 
monsieur provide himself with such cre- 
dentials, though it is not, perhaps, abso- 
lutely de rigueur.” 

Back in my room at the Ritz I consulted 
my watch. It was a quarter to two; cer- 
tainly time had marched apace! Should I, 
like a sensible man, descend to the res- 
taurant and enjoy a sample of the justly 
famous cuisine of the hotel? Or should I 
throw all reason overboard and post off 
on—what was it Dunny had called my 
mission? A wild-goose chase! 

I glanced at myself in the mirror and 

shook a disapproving head. ; 
; “You’re no knight-errant,’’ I told my 
Impassive image. “‘You’re too correct, too 
indifferent-looking altogether—better not 
get beyond your depth!’ I decided for 
luncheon, followed by a leisurely knotting 
of the threads of my Parisian acquaint- 
ance. Then, as if some malign hypnotist 
had. projected it before me, I saw again a 
vision of that flashing, lean gray car. 
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THE FIREFLY OF FRANCE 


(Continued from Page 20) 


“T’m hanged if I don’t have a shot at 
this thing!” 

The words seemed to pop out of my 
mouth entirely of their own accord. With 
no conscious agency of my own I found 
myself madly hurling collars, handker- 
chiefs, toilet articles—whatever I seemed 
likeliest to need in a brief journey—into a 
bag. Lastly I realized that I was standing, 
hatin hand, overcoat across my arm, consid- 
ering my revolver, and wondering whether 
to take it with me would be too stagy and 
absurd. 

“No more so than all the rest of it,’’ I 
decided, shrugging. Dropping the thing 
into my pocket I made for the ascenseur. 

“T shan’t be back to-night,’ I informed 
the hall porter woodenly. ‘‘Or perhaps 
to-morrow night. But of course I’m keep- 
ing my room.” 

With his wish for a charming trip to 
speed me I left the Ritz, and luckily no 
vision was vouchsafed me of the condition 
in which I should return: Two crutches, 
a bandaged head, an utterly disreputable 
aspect; my bedraggled state equaled—lI 
would maintain with swords and pistols 
if necessary—that of any poilu of them all. 

As I drove toward the station various 
headlines stared at me from the kiosks. 
“Franz von Blenheim Rumored on Way 
to France,’ ran one of them. Hang Franz! 
I had had enough of him to last the rest of 
my life. ‘‘Duke of Raincy-la-Tour Still 
Missing,”’ proclaimed another. I knew 
something about him too; but what? Ah, 
to be sure, he was the Firefly of France, the 
hero of the Flying Corps, the young noble- 
man of whose suspected treason I had read 
in that extra on the ship. In that damned 
extra, I amended with natural feeling. For 
it was like Rome; everything seemed to 
lead*its way. 

XIII 
iy HAT’S the best hotel in the place?”’ 
I inquired somewhat dubiously. The 
man in the blouse, who had performed the 
three functions of opening my compart- 
ment door, carrying my bag to the gate 
and relieving me of my ticket, achieved a 
thoroughly Gallic shrug. 

“‘Monsieur,” said he, ““what shall I tell 
you? The best hotel, the worst hotel, these 
are one—there is only the Hotel des Trois 
Rois in the town of Bleau. Let monsieur 
proceed by the Street of the Three Kings 
and he will reach it. Formerly there was 
an omnibus—but now the horses are taken. 
And if they remained who could drive them, 
with all the men at the war?” 

Carrying my bag and feeling none too 
amiable I set off along the indicated route. 
In Paris, rushing from the Rue St. Domi- 
nique to the tourist office, from that office 
to the hotel, from the hotel to the gare, I 
had been a sort of whirling dervish—with 
no time for sober thought. My trip of four 
hours on a slow, stuffy, crowded train had, 
however, afforded me ample leisure; and 
I had spent the time in grimly envisaging 
the possibilities which, I decided, were most 
likely to befall. 

First and most disagreeable: That the 
men in the gray automobile were helping 
Miss Falconer in some nefarious business. 
In which case it would be up to me to fight 
the gentlemen single-handed, capture the 
girl and escort her back to Paris—all with- 
out scandal. Easier said than done! 

Second possibility: That Miss Falconer, 
pausing at Bleau only en route, might al- 
ready have departed, and that I should be 
left with my journey for my pains. 

Third: That the gray car had no connec- 
tion with her; that she had some entirely 
blameless errand. I hoped so, I was sure. 
If this proved true I was bound to stand 
branded as a meddling, officious idiot—one 
who in defiance of the most elementary 
social rules persisted in trailing her against 
her will. Vastly pleasant, indeed! 

Fuming I shifted my bag from one hand 
to the other and walked faster. Night was 
falling, but it was not yet really dark, and 
I formed a clear enough notion of the vil- 
lage as I traversed it—one of the hundreds 
of its kind which make an artists’ paradise 
of France. Entirely unmodernized, it was 
the more picturesque for that. If I tripped 
sometimes on the roughly paved street I 
could console myself with the knowledge 
that these cobbles, like the odd jutting 
houses rising on either side of them, were 
three hundred years old at least. Green 
woods, clear against a background of rosy 
sunset, ran up to the very borders of the 


town. I passed a little, gray old church, I 
crossed a quaint bridge, built over a wind- 
ing stream lined with dwellings and broken 
by mossy washing stones. It was all very 
peaceful, very simple and rustic. Without 
second sight I could not possibly have 
visioned the grim little drama for which it 
was to serve as scene. 

A blue sign with gilded letters beckoned 
me, and I paused to read it: The Touring 
Club of France recommended to the pass- 
ing stranger the Hotel of the Three Kings. 
Here I was, then. From the street a dark, 
arched stone passage of distinctly moyen- 
age flavor led me into a courtyard paved 
With great square cobbles, round the four 
sides of which were built the walls of the 
inn. Winding, somewhat crazy-looking, 
stone staircases ran up to the galleries, 
from which the bedroom doors informally 
opened; the gray walls were broken at in- 
tervals by shuttered windows; and before 
me I glimpsed a kitchen with a magnificent 
oaken ceiling and a medieval fireplace in 
which a fire roared redly; while at my right 
yawned what had doubtless been a stable 
once upon a time, but with the advent of 
the motor had become a primitive garage. 

I took the liberty of peering inside. 
Eureka! There, resting comfortably from 
its day’s labors, stood the dark-blue auto- 
mobile which had brought Miss Falconer 
from the Rue St. Dominique—or else its 
twin! 

““You’ll notice it’s alone, though,” I told 
myself. ‘‘Where’s the gray car?”’ 

My mood was grumpy in the extreme. 
The inn was charming, but I knew from 
sad experience that no place combines all 
attractions, and that a spot so picturesque 
as this would probably. lack running water 
and electric light. 

“ Bonsoir, monsieur!”’ 

A buxom, smiling, bare-armed woman 
had emerged from the kitchen door—the 
hostess plainly. I set down my bag and 
removed my hat. 

“‘Madame,”’ I responded, ‘‘I wish you a 
good evening. I desire a room for the night 
in the Hotel of the Three Kings.” 

“To accommodate monsieur,’’ she as- 
sured me warmly, ‘‘will be a pleasure. 
Monsieur is an artist without doubt?’’ 

I wanted to say ‘‘ Ht tu, Brute!”’? But I 
didn’t. When one came to think of it I had 
no very good reason to advance for having 
appeared at Bleau. It wasn’t the sort of 
place into which one would drop from the 
skies by pure chance, either! I was lucky to 
find a ready-made explanation. 

“But assuredly,” said I. 

She disappeared into the kitchen, re- 
turned immediately with a candle, and led 
me up the stone staircase on the left of the 
courtyard, talking volubly all the while. 

“We have had many artists here,’”’ she 
declared; ‘“‘many friends of monsieur, 
doubtless. Since monsieur is of that fine 
profession his room will be but four francs 
daily; his dinner, three francs; his little 
breakfast, a franc alone.” : 

“Madame,” I responded, “it is plain 
that the high cost of living, which terrorizes 
my country, does not exist at Bleau.”’ 

Equally plain, I thought pessimistically, 
was the explanation. My saddest forebod- 
ings were realized; if the name of the hotel 
meant anything, and three kings had ever 
tarried here, then that conjunction of 
sovereigns had put up with housing of a dis- 
tinetly primitive sort. My room was clean, 
I acknowledged thankfully; but that was 
all I could say for it. Gloomily I eyed the 
bowl and pitcher, the hard-looking bed, the 
tiny square of carpeting in the center of 
the stone floor. 

“Your house, madame,” I suggested 
craftily, with a view to recognizance, “‘is, 
of course, full?”’ 

She heaved a sigh. 

“Tt is wartime, monsieur,’’ she lamented. 
“None travel now. Yet why should I 
mourn, since I make enough to keep me till 
the war is ended and my man comes home? 
There are those who eat here daily at the 
noon hour—the curé, the mayor, the may- 
or’s secretary; sometimes the notary of the 
town, as well. And to-night I have two 
guests, monsieur and the young lady—the 
nurse who goes to the hospital at Carre- 
fonds with the great new remedy for burns 
andscars. Au revoir, monsieur. In one little 
moment I will send the hot water, and in 
half an hour monsieur shall dine!”’ 

I closed the door behind her and flung 
down my bag, fuming. So Miss Falconer 
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Have you found 
your ultimate 
tobacco? 


Have you discovered a brand or mixture 
which you believe is the last word in pipe 
tobacco as far as you are concerned? 

Or are you still searching for that tobacco 
which you'll be content to smoke for the 
rest of your days? 

Some men find a tobacco that suits them 
early in their smoking careers. 

It is even possible that some men pick the 
one tobacco the very first time. 

But these are exceptional cases. 

The average smoker spends years experi- 
menting with various blends and mixtures. 

That’s probably what you have done. 


Friends have recommended their favorite 
brands to you—you have tried them all. 

Dealers have given 
you samples of new to- 
baccos and urged you to 
try others. 


Advertisements have 
induced you to try still 
other brands. 

Yetnow,afterallthese 
experiments, you prob- 
ably still have your 
doubtsasto whether 
thebrand yousmoke 
is the uliimate. 

Even though you 
smoke it and enjoy it, 
deep downin your 
heart there is pos- 
sibly the thought 
that somewhere 
there’s a tobacco 
that would suit 
you better if you only knew its name. 

The chances are that no friend of yours 
can tell you its name because individual 
tastes are so different. 


_ You’ve got to find it for yourself by pa- 
tient and continuous effort. 

Some men have tried Edgeworth tobacco 

and found that it did not quite touch the spot. 


On the other hand many thousands of men 
smokenothing else. They foundin Edgeworth 
their ultimate tobacco. i 


Edgeworth is a peculiar tobacco. It hasa 
very distinct flavor and aroma. 

That’s why the men who like it smoke it to 
the exclusion of all other brands. They are 
strong for it because they have found that it 
gives them more pipe-satisfaction than any 
tobacco they ever smoked. 


You may not like Edgeworth—then again 
you might. You must try it yourself to find 
out—nothing we say about it can influence 
your likes or your dislikes. 


But it’s very easy to try Edgeworth. A 
generous sample will be mailed you if you 
will just write your name and address on a 
postcard and mention the dealer from whom 
you purchase most of your tobacco. ’ 

The package we send will contain 
Edgeworth in both its forms—Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed—whichever one you like is 
merely a matter of personal preference—the 
tobacco is exactly the same. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice comes in thin oblong 
slices—each slice making a comfortable pipe 
load. You rub up the slice in your hand 
before loading your pipe. 

The Ready-Rubbed is the same Edgeworth 
tobacco except that the rubbing-up operation 
has been done for you by specialized machin- 
ery. It is in just the right condition for your 
pipe. 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are—10c for a pocket-size tin, 25c 
and 50c for larger tins, $1.00 for a humidor 
tin. Edgeworth Plug Slice is 15c, 25c, 50c, and 
$1.00. It is on sale practically everywhere. 
Mailed prepaid where no dealer can supply. 

For the free sample, write to Larus & 
Brother Co., 1 South 21st St., Richmond, Va. 


* 


KioH GRADS 
LUG SLICE } 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you a one- 
or two-dozen carton of any size of the Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed by prepaid parcel- 
post at same price you would pay jobber. 


__DiscoveredAmerica_ fj 
Johnston Discovered jij 
_ “The Treasure Box” |i 


_ Unusual Chocolates 
__ inAppropriate Settings _ 


if Hear 
4% Clearly’ 
You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 300,000 users of the ‘‘ACOUS- 
TICON” have had the same results from it as 
Mr. Garrett Brown, whose photo appears above, 
we feel perfectly safe in urging every deaf 
person, without a penny of expense, solely and 
entirely at our risk, to accept the 


1918 Acousticon 


FOR TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE 


Since the perfecting of our new 1918 ‘‘ ACOUSTI- 
CON "’—smaller, better and just ds strong as ever, it 
is no more noticeable than in the above picture. 

All you need to do is to write saying that you are 
hard of hearing and will try the ‘‘ACOUSTICON.” 
The trial will not cost you one cent, for we even pay 
delivery charges. 

1 There is no good reason why every- 
WARNING! one should not make as liberal a trial 
offer as we do, so do not send money for any instrument 
for the deaf until you have tried it. 

The ‘“‘ACOUSTICON” has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, so no 
matter what you have tried in the past, send for 
your free trial of the ‘‘ACOUSTICON”" today and 
convince yourself—you alone to decide. Address 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1301 Candler Bldg., New York 
Canadian Office, 621 New Birks Bldg., Montreal 


~OSES of NEW CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 
roses and other plants; gives expert experience 
of a lifetime. It’s free. Exquisitely illustrated 
in natural colors; offers and tells how to grow 
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these famous plants. Write for copy today. 
HELLER BROS, CO., Box 110, New Castle, Ind. 
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was a nurse, carrying a panacea to the 
wounded—doubtless a specimen of the 
sensational new remedy just recognized by 
the medical authorities, of which the one 
newspaper I had glanced through in Paris 
had been full. The masquerade was too pre- 
posterous to gain an instant’s credence. It 
gave me, as the French say, furiously to 
think; it resolved all doubts. 

I felt inexplicably angry, then preter- 
naturally cool and competent. For the first 
time since the Modane episode I was my 
clear-sighted self. I had been trying futilely 
to blindfold my eyes, to explain the inex- 
plicable, to be unaware of the obvious. 
Now with a sort of grim relief I looked the 
facts in the face. 

My hot water appearing I made a 
sketchy toilet and then descended to the 
courtyard, where I lounged and smoked? 
My state of mind was peculiar. As I struck 
a match I noticed with a queer pride that 
my hand was steady. With a cold, almost 
sardonic, clarity I thought of Miss Falconer. 
First a prosperous tourist, next a dweller 
in an aristocratic French mansion, then a 
nurse. She equaled, I told myself, certain 
heroines of our Sunday supplements— 
Queens of the Smugglers, moving spirits of 
the Diamond Ring. 

Upstairs in the right-hand gallery a door 
opened. A light footstep sounded on the 
winding stairs. The critical moment was 
upon me; she was coming! I threw away 
my cigarette and advanced. 

She was playing her part, I saw, with due 
regard for detail. Now that her furs were 
off she stood forth in the white costume, the 
flowing headdress, the red cross—all the 
panoply of the infirmzére. She came half- 
way down the stairs before perceiving me; 
then, with a low exclamation, grasping the 
balustrade, she stood still. 

I didn’t even pretend surprise. What 
was the use of it? 

“Good evening, Miss Falconer,” was all 
I said. 

It seemed a long time before she an- 
swered. 

Rigid, uncompromising, she faced me; 
and | read storm signals in the deep flush 
of her cheeks, the gray flash of her eyes, the 
stiffness of her white-draped head. 

“Oh Lord!” I groaned to myself in cold 
compassion. ‘“‘She means to bluff it! Can’t 
she see that the game’s played out?” 

“This is very strange, Mr. Bayne,”’ she 
was saying icily. ‘I understood that you 
were to drive an ambulance at the Front!”’ 

How young, how lovely, how glowing she 
looked as she stood there in her snowy 
dress. I found myself wondering imperson- 
ally what had led her to these devious 
paths. 

“So lam,” I responded with accentuated 
coolness. ‘“‘My time is valuable; it was a 
sacrifice to come to Bleau; but I had no 
choice. What’s wrong, Miss Falconer? You 
don’t object to my presence, do you? If 
you go on freezing me like this I shall think 
there’s something about my turning up 
here that worries you—upon my soul I 
shall!” 

She should by rights have been trem- 
bling, but her eyes blazed on me disdain- 
fully. I felt almost like a caitiff, whatever 
that may be. , 

“Tt doesn’t worry me,” she denied with 
the same crisp iciness, ‘‘ but ié does surprise 
me. Will you tell me, please, what you are 
doing here?”’ 

Should I return ‘‘And you?” in a voice 
of obvious meaning? Should I take a leaf 
from the book of my hostess and say “I’m 
a bit of an artist. I’ve sketched all over 
Europe. And I’ve come to have a go at the 
old mill, that so many fellows try’’? Such 
a claim would just match the assumption of 
her costume! But no. “The fact is,”’ I said 
serenely, ‘‘I came straight from the Rue 
St. Dominique to keep the appointment 
you forgot.” 

The announcement, it was plain, exas- 
perated her, for slightly but undeniably she 
stamped one arched, slender, attractively 
shod foot. 

“Mr. Bayne,’’ she demanded, “‘are you 
a secret-service agent?”’ 
aye Good heavens!”’ I exclaimed, startled. 

o! 

“Then I’m sorry. That would have 
been a better reason for following me than— 
than the only one there is!’’ she swept on 
stormily. ‘‘ You knew I didn’t wish to see 
anyone at present—lI said so in the note I 
left! Yet you spied on me, and you tracked 
me deliberately, when I had trusted you 
with my address—it’s outrageous of you! 
You ought to be ashamed of doing it, Mr. 
Bayne!” 
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A stunned realization burst on me of the 
line that she was taking, the position into 
which, willy-nilly, she was crowding me. 
I had trailed her here, she assumed, to 
thrust my company on her; and upon the 
surface I had to own that my behavior 
really had that air! If I had followed her, 
say along Fifth Avenue, with equal brazen- 
ness I should have had a chance to explain 
my conduct to the first police officer who 
noticed it, later to an indignant magistrate. 
But, heavens and earth! She knew why I 
had come! And knowing, how did she dare 
defy me? I retained just sufficient presence 
of mind to stare back impassively and to 
mumble with feeble sarcasm: “I’m very 
sorry you think so.’’ 

She came down a step. ‘‘Are you?”’ she 
asked imperiously. ‘“‘Then—will you prove 
it? Will you go back to Paris by to-night’s 
train?” 

I had recovered myself. ‘There isn’t 
any train to-night,” I protested, civil but 
adamant. ‘‘And—I’m sorry, but if there 
was I wouldn’t take it; not until I’ve ac- 
complished what I came to do!” 

The girl seemed to concentrate all the 
world’s disdain in the look that measured 
me, running from my head to my unoffend- 
ing feet, from my feet back to my head. 

““Most men would go, Mr. Bayne,’’ she 
flung at me, her red lips scornful. ‘‘But, 
then, most men wouldn’t have come, of 
course. And all you will accomplish is to 
make me dine up here, in this—this 
wretched, stuffy room!”’ 

Before I could lift a hand in protest she 
had turned, mounted the stairs again and 
vanished. The door—shall I own it?— 
slammed. 

xIV 


RESENTLY, summoned by the host- 

ess, I went to my lonely meal in a mood 
which nobody on earth had cause to envy 
me. One thing was certain: Should it ever 
transpire that Miss Esmé Falconer wasn’t 
a spy I should lack courage to go on living! 
Remembering the coolly brazen line I had 
taken and the assumptions she had drawn 
from it I could find no desert wide enough 
to hide my confusion, no pit sufficiently 
deep to shelter my utterly crestfallen head! 

In any case I had not managed my at- 
tack at all triumphantly. From the first 
skirmish the adversary had retired with all 
the honors on her side. Carrying the matter 
with a high hand she had dazed me into 
brief inaction, and then as I gave signs of 
rallying had retreated in what to say the 
least was a highly strategic way. Well, let 
her go for the moment! She could scarcely 
escape me. I would see the thing through, 
I told myself with growing stubbornness; 
but I didn’t feel that the doing of a civic 
euty, was what it is cracked up to be. Not 
at all! 

I felt the need of a cocktail with a kick 
to it. But I did not get one. However, the 
cabbage soup was eatable, if primitive; 
and in fact no part of the dinner could be 
called distinctly bad. 

Having finished my coffee I went out- 
side, feeling more cheerful. It was dark 
now. A lantern swinging from the entrance 
cast flickering darts of light about the 
courtyard, the rough paving stones, the 
odd old staircases and galleries, the as yet 
leafless vines that clung to the gray walls. 
Upstairs a candle shone through the win- 
dow of Miss Falconer’s room. In the 
kitchen by the great chimney place I could 
see a leather-clad chauffeur eating—the 
same fellow who had driven the blue car 
from the Rue St. Dominique, of course; 
and while I watched madame emerged, 
bearing the girl’s dinner tray, which with 
much groaning and panting she carried up 
the winding stairs. 

It was foolish of Miss Falconer, I thought, 
to insist on this comedy. She might better 
have dined with me, heard what I had to 
say and yielded with a good grace. How- 
ever, let her have her dinner in peace and 
solitude I resolved magnanimously. The 
moon had come out, the stars too; I would 
take a stroll and mature my plans. 

Lighting a cigarette I lounged into the 


» street and addressed myself forthwith to an 


unhurried tour of Bleau. I was gone per- 
haps an hour—not a very lengthy interval, 
but one in which a variety of things can 
occur, I was to learn. My walk led me 
outside the village, down a water path be- 
tween trees, and even to the famous mill, 
which was charming. Had I been of the 
fraternity of artists, as I had claimed, I 
should have asked no better fate than to 
come there with canvas and brushes, and 
to immortalize the quiet beauty of the 
scene. 
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A rustic bridge invited me, and I stood 
and smoked upon it, listening to the ripple 
of the half-golden, half-shadowy : water, 
watching the revolutions of the green old 
wheel. I had laid out my plan of action. 
On my return to the inn I should insist on 
an interview with Miss Falconer, and would 
tell her that either she must return with me 
to Paris or that the police of Bleau—I sup- 
posed it had police—must take a hand. 

My metamorphosis into a hero of adven- 
ture—racing about the country, visiting 
places I had never heard of, coolly assum- 
ing the control of international spy plots, 
brutally determining to kidnap women if 
necessary —was astounding, to say the least. 
That dinner in the St. Ives restaurant rose 
before me, and I heard again Dunny’s 
charge that I was growing stodgy with ad- 
vancing years. Suppose he should see me 
now, involved in these insane develop- 
ments! He might call me various unflat- 
tering things, but not stodgy—not with 
truth! I chuckled half-heartedly—my last 
chuckle, by the by, for a long time. Un- 
known to me and unsuspected, the darker, 
more deadly side of the adventure was 
steadily drawing near. 

When I entered the courtyard of the 
Three Kings the door of the garage stood 
open, and the first object my eyes met 
within it was the pursuing gray car! I 
stared at the thing, transfixed. Inthemarch 
of events I had forgotten it. I was still 
gaping at it when madame came hurrying 
forth. 

“T have been watching,’ she informed 
me, “for monsieur’s return. Friends of his 
arrived here soon after he left the house!” 

““The deuce they did!”’ I thought, dum- 
founded. I judged prudence advisable. 

“They have names, these friends?”’ I in- 
quired warily. ‘i 

“Without doubt, monsieur,”’ she agreed, 
“but they did not offer them; and who am 
I, to ask questions of the officers of France? 
They are bound on a mission plainly. In 
time of war those so engaged talk little. 
They have eaten, and they have gone to 
their rooms, off the gallery to the west. 
And the fourth of their party—he alone 
wears no uniform; he is doubtless of mon- 
sieur’s land—asked of me a description of 
my guests, and exclaimed in great delight, 
saying that monsieur was his old friend, 
whom he had hoped to find here.and with 
whom he must have speech the very mo- 
ment that monsieur should return. I know 
no more.” 

It was enough! 

“He’s mistaken,” I said shortly. I really 
thought, for the moment, that this must be 
the case. 

Her broad, good-natured face was all as- 
tonishment. 

“But, monsieur,”” she burst forth, “he 
even told me, this gentleman, that such 
might be monsieur’s reply! And in that 
event he commanded me to beg monsieur 
to walk upstairs, since he had a thing of 
importance to reveal to monsieur, one best 
said behind closed doors!’ 

I stared at her, my head humming like a 
top. Then, scrutinizingly, I looked about 
the court. The light in Miss Falconer’s 
room had been extinguished. Did that have 
some significance? Was she lying perdue be- 
cause these people had come? In the rooms 
opening from the west gallery, above the 
street entrance, I could see moving shad- 
ows. The gray car had arrived—and it bore 
three officers of France for passengers! 
What could this mean? 

Of course, whoever had left the message 
had mistaken me for a confederate. I could 
not know any of the new arrivals; it was 
equally impossible that they could know 
me. None the less, with a slight, unaccus- 
tomed thrill of excitement I resolved to ac- 
cept the invitation as if in absolute good 
faith. It was a first-class chance to get in- 
side those rooms, to use my eyes, to sound 
this affair a little; to learn whether or not 
these men were the girl’s pursuers; her 
accomplices, as army officers, they could 
scarcely be. Would they forestall me by 
arresting her, by taking her back to Paris? 
It was astonishing how distasteful I found 
the idea of that! 

I told madame that I thought I knew, 
now, who the gentlemen were. I climbed 
the west staircase with determination and 
knocked on the door of the first room that 
had a light. A voice from within, vaguely 
familiar, bade me enter. I did so immedi- 
ately, and closed the door. 

In the next room through a door ajar I 
saw three men grouped about a table, all 
smoking cigarettes, all clad in horizon blue. 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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Henry Ford’s Gift to Civilization 
HENRY FORD has given to the world a Tractor that will revo- 


lutionize farming—and help win the war by doing the work 
of thousands of men loaned to Uncle Sam. Lord Northcliffe 
recently wrote in the London “Times”: 


“TI mounted the Ford Tractor and plowed a half-mile furrow in 
about eight minutes—a+ speed of almost four miles an hour. 
ao Any boy or girl could drive it.” 
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were chosen by Henry Ford for his Tractor because of their proved (Ho © 
durability, their load-carrying capacity— because they reduce frice | 
tion to an irreducible minimum, give a greater degree of dependa- 

bility and are most economical in operative cost. ; 


Every’ manufacturer or user of industrial or war machinery, motors, trucks, 
tractors, automobiles or locomotives should investigate Ball Bearings. 
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NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Expert Six— 
A Leader for 1918! 


Eek returis from all over 
the country indicate an over- 
whelming success for this new 
Lexington Minute Man. 

Because it strikes a fresh 
note— meets the higher efficiency 
standards and coincides with the 
economy demands of the times! 

It is both comfortable and 
competent! 

No type has ever had more 
thorough testing and perfecting 
than the Six. And this car rep- 
resents the very acme of six 
cylinder achievement. It is the 
only engine dead gas cannot 
choke, due to our exclusive 
Moore Multiple Exhaust System. 

To benefit by the latest im- 
provements you should see this 
beautiful car at once. 

Our sales have broken records 
by their increase of 1000% in 
three years. 

Intrinsic superiority did it— 
the kind of performance you 
should get with your money. 

On top of this achievement 
now comes this bigger value 


than ever with the same unal- 
loyed character of its successful 
predecessors— 

Combined with wonderful im- 
provements and refinements, 
possible at its moderate price 
only because of — 

Our modernized manufactur- 
ing system of a whole chain of 
affiliated factories specializing in 
automobile parts. 

One big improvement is the 
new Lexington frame, eliminat- 
ing 100 separate parts, which 
are now made integral with the 
frame instead of being bolted 
on. This prevents rattles and 
squeaks. 

There is a new easy-to-handle 
emergency brake. You can 
operate it with one finger! 

The motor develops 40 horse- 
power. The wheelbase is 122 
inches. 

Get acquainted thoroughly 
with the bigger value of this new 
car—Call upon your Lexington 
Dealer or write us. 


Series ‘‘R,"’ five-passenger Touring Car, with two auxiliary seats, $1585; 


four-passenger Spor-tour, $1585; 


and five-passenger Convertible Sedan, 


with two auxiliary seats, $1785. 


Series ‘‘O,"’ four-passenger Clubster, $1385, and four-passenger Convertible 
Coupé, $1545. 


All prices f. 0. b. factory and subject to change without notice 


Lexington Motor Company, Mfrs., Connersville, Ind., U. S. A. 


=—J MINUTE MAN six ™“ 
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Showing divided front 


SSS seats, wide door, spa- 


cious tonneau, and the 
two auxiliary seats in 
postion. 


(Continued from Page 42) 
They glanced up at me for a moment; then 
politely they looked away. But a fourth 
man, who had stood beside them, came 
striding out to meet me—and I confronted 
Mr. John van Blarcom face to face. 

Officers fresh from the trenches have told 
me that one can lose through sheer accus- 
tomedness all horror at the grim sights of 
warfare, all consciousness of ear-splitting 
noises, all interest in gas and shrapnel and 
bursting shells. In the same way one can 
lose all capacity for astonishment, I sup- 
pose. I don’t think I manifested much sur- 
prise at this unexpected meeting; and I 
heard myself remarking quite coolly that 
there had been a mistake—that I had been 
told downstairs that a friend of mine was 
here. 

“That’s right, Mr. Bayne,” cut in Van 
Blarcom shortly. “I’ve been a friend of 
yours clear through, and I’m acting as one 
now. Just a minute, sir, please!”’ 

He had shut the door between ourselves 
and the officers, and now he was drawing 
the shutters close. Coming back into the 
room he seated himself and motioned me 
toward a chair—which I didn’t take. His 
authoritative manner was, I must say, not 
unimpressive. And he knew how to ar- 
range a stage setting, if rather crudely; the 
room, with all air and sound excluded, 
seemed tense and breathless; the one dim 
candle on the table lent a certain solemnity 
to the scene. 

“Look here, Mr. Bayne,’ he began 
bluffly, “last time you spoke to me you 
told me to Well, we’ll let bygones be 
bygones; I guess you remember what you 
said. You don’t like me, and I’m not wast- 
ing any love on you; so far as you’re con- 
cerned personally I’d just as soon see you 
hang! 

“But I’ve got to think of the United 
States—I’m in the Service—and it doesn’t 
do her any good to have her citizens get in 
bad with France.” 

Standing there gazing at him with an air 
of bored inquiry, behind my mask of indif- 
ference I racked my brains. What did he 


The destroyer set her course and the 
blinkers winked from ship to ship of the 
division the orders for the night. One lonely 
British tramp, riding high, turned coastwise 
and went her way without an escort, run- 
ning her chances, trusting to sheer luck and 
pluck to win her desired haven. She was 
a grimy ocean drudge, yet with a certain 
nobility of purpose, kicking along at eight 
or nine knots, easy mark for a torpedo, 
dumbly doing her duty as it came to her. 

What looked like a trawler in the dusk 
was rolling idly with engines stopped. She 
appeared to be waiting for something. 
There were surmises, bits of a story heard 
and hushed, a German submarine discov- 
ered on the bottom—sounds of hammering 
which came to the surface and were heard 
by a passing patrol boat—the submarine 
disabled and finding it impossible to rise 
and her crew trapped fathoms deep. There 
they would die in the course of a few days 
unless the bursting depth bombs had al- 
ready shattered their craft and drowned all 
hands. 

The merchant skipper sometimes speaks 
lightly of the navy navigator as loaded 
with too much theory and not enough horse 
sense and seamanship, but he must take off 
his hat to the young men who guide the 
destroyers along these blind paths under 
lowering skies where there is often no sight 
of sun or star for days, and they must grope 
for the rendezvous by dint of dead reckon- 
ing and the sailor’s sixth sense. They run 
without lights, every ray carefully screened, 
through the blackest nights, with darkened 
ships blundering all about them, convoys 
steering for the Irish Sea, for the channel 
ports, for the coasts of France—where the 
danger of collision is more imminent than 
that of the torpedo by daylight. It is 
highly to the credit of this American de- 
stroyer fleet that it has not yet failed to find 
and meet the ships it was sent out to pro- 
tect and that not one vessel has been lost 
or even seriously damaged as the result of 
accident. 

Night closed down and the watch officers 
took their turns on the bridge, clambering 
down to the small wardroom for a yarn and 
a smoke before rolling in to sleep with great 
earnestness. Somewhere out in the murk 
and drizzle the other destroyers were trying 
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want of me? What did he want of Miss 
Falconer? What was he doing in this mili- 
tary galley? Hopeless queries, without the 
key to the puzzle! 

“Well?” I said. 

“T don’t ask you,” he went on crisply, 
“what you’re doing here ——”’ 

“You had better not!’”’ I snapped. 
“What tomfoolery is this? Do you think 
you are a police officer heckling a crook? 
And why should you ask me such a ques- 
tion any more than I should ask you?”’ 

He grinned meaningly. 

“Well,’’ he commented, ‘‘there might be 
reasons. I’m here on business, with papers 
in order, and three French officers to an- 
swer for me—but you’re a kind of a funny 
person to make a bee line for a place like 
Bleau! An inn like this doesn’t seem your 
style, somehow. I’d say the Ritz was more 
your type. And while we’re at it, did you 
go to the Paris Préfecture this morning, like 
all foreigners are told to, and show your 
passport and get your police card? Have 
you got it with you to show the mayor if I 
set him after you? If you have you stepped 
pretty lively, considering you left Paris by 
the two-thirty train!” 

“Tf anyone in authority asks me that,” I 
said, “I’ll answer him. I certainly don’t 
propose to answer you.’’ My arms were 
folded; I looked haughtily indifferent; but 
it was pure bluff. The only paper I had 
with me was my passport. What the dick- 
ens could I do if he turned nasty along such 
lines? 

“As I was saying,’ he resumed, unruf- 
fled, ‘I’m not asking you why you're 
here, because I know. I’ve got to hand it 
to you that you’re a dead-game sport. 
Most men’s hair would have turned white 
at Gibraltar, after the fuss*you had. And 
here you are again!”’ 

““T suppose you mean something,”’ I said 
wearily, ‘“‘but it’s too subtle and cryptic. 
Please use words of one syllable.” 

He nodded tolerantly. Leaning back, 
thumbs in his vest pockets, swelling visi- 
bly, he was an offensive picture of self- 
satisfaction and content. 
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“You can’t get away with it, Mr. 
Bayne,” he declared impressively. ‘‘ You’ve 
taken on too much; I’m giving it to you 
straight. You can do a lot with money, and 
good clothes, and being born a gentleman 
and acting like one, and having friends to 
help you—but you can’t buck the French 
Government and the French Army and the 
French police! In a little affair of this sort 
you wouldn’t have a leg to stand on. Your 
ambassador, even, would turn you down 
cold—he wouldn’t dare do anything else. 
This is the last call for dinner in the dining 
car, for you. Last time I wanted to tell you 
the facts of the case you wouldn’t listen— 
will you listen now?” 

I considered. Then 

“Yes,” I said, “I'll listen. Go ahead!”’ 

He floundered fora moment, then plunged 
in boldly. “About this young lady who’s 
brought you and me to Bleau. Oh, you 
needn’t lift your eyebrows, much as to say 
“What young lady?’ You know she’s here, 
and I know it; and she knows I’ve come 
and has put her light out, and is shaking in 
her shoes over there—I can swear to that! 
Well, I want to tell you I never started out 
to get her; I just stumbled across her on 
the steamer by a fluke. But I kept my eyes 
open and I saw a lot of things; and to-day 
when I got to Paris I told them at the Pré- 
fecture. You can see what they thought of 
the business by my being here. I wasn’t 
keen to come—I’ve got my own work to do. 
But they want me to identify her; and 
they’ve sent three officers with me—not 
policemen, you’ll notice, because this is an 
army matter, and before we make an end 
of it we’ll be in the army zone.” 

I don’t know just what he saw in my 
eyes, but it seemed to bother him. He fidg- 
eted a little; as he approached the crucial 
point his gaze evaded mine. 

“Now, then, we’ll come down to brass 
tacks, Mr. Bayne,” said he. “I don’t know 
what kind of story the girl told you; but I 
know it wasn’t the truth or you wouldn’t 
be here—that’ssure. She’sa German agent; 
she’s come to get the Germans some papers 
that they want about as bad as anything 
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to avoid losing each other, for to be caught 
straying about like lost sheep when day- 
light comes makes all hands unhappy. The 
commander dodged in for more coffee and 
was reminded of the little French boat 
which had been picked up on an earlier 
cruise, such a tiny peanut of a skiff it was, 
not much bigger than a bathtub, adrift a 
hundred miles from land, doomed to founder 
when the weather shifted. 

Five men and a boy were in it, afloat 
without food or water, for the kindly Hun 
had robbed them thoroughly, even to the 
few francs in the skipper’s pocket. Theirs 
had been a fishing sloop of only forty tons, 
old, almost worthless, like the men aboard 
her. All the young men of the port had 
gone to the Front and those who were left 
must sail out to fish or the women would 
be hungry. The boy was only thirteen, too 
young to bea soldier of France. The sloop, 
with her patched red sails and these wiz- 
ened patriarchs of a crew, seemed scarcely 
worth the vengeance of Imperial Germany; 
but it was a bit of frightfulness and there- 
fore calculated to keep other poor French 
fishermen ashore. 

Huddled in their cockleshell of a skiff 
these forlorn sea. waifs saw the destroyer 
bear. down on them and were in terror lest 
it might be another visitation of the en- 
emy. “They trembled in their wooden 
shoes, muttering prayers, clasping their 
hands, their seamed brown visages wist- 
fully agitated. Even when taken aboard 
they were perturbed until the word Amer- 
icans was repeated to them over and over 
again, and they had looked about the deck 
and were convinced. Then the boy ex- 
ploded in as joyous an “Oh, ld, ld, ld!” as 
was ever heard in France. 

The Yankee gunners made a pet of him, 
dressing him in a bluejacket’s uniform and 
volubly conversing with him, mostly in 
gestures, while he tried to tell them the 
story of his village and the fishing boats 
and the war. These castaways were cared 
for and safely returned to the harbor, which 
had given them up for lost. 

The destroyer gave an extra twist and a 
wriggle as she lifted, rolled and went plung- 
ing into a comber that made the men of the 
watch cling to the life lines as they clawed 
their way along the deck. To be washed 


overboard, even in weather no rougher than 
this, was the easiest trick in the world. 
The wardroom mess boys knew there would 
be no setting the table for breakfast. It 
was every man hold his cup or his plate in 
his hand and tuck himself into a corner, 
with the chairs lashed fast to the table to 
keep them from waltzing all over the place. 

This was a cheerful room for all that, and 
excellent company, borrowing no trouble, 
letting to-morrow take care of itself, enjoy- 
ing the fleeting intervals of leisure, a ruddy, 
youthful group, for this is a young man’s 
game. The engineer officer had been strug- 
gling with balky evaporators and leaky 
glands down among his “underground say- 
ages’’ in the humming caverns where the 
turbines whirled and the blowers sang as 
they drove the air to the oil-burners. He 
was one of your conscientious pessimists 
who really enjoy having things go a bit 
wrong if they have to mend them. 

One boyish ensign confided that destroyer 
work was too tame for him. He was getting 
fed up with it. Give him an independent 
command, one of those hundred-and-ten- 
foot motor launches on the North Sea pa- 
trol, where Fritz dashed out for an honest 
scrap now and then. There was the life! 
Another ensign, detailed from the reserve, 
slept on a locker and stowed his clothes 
where he could find a nook because there 
was no stateroom to spare. He was the 
son of a man of immense wealth and power, 
and anxious to have his shipmates forget 
it. They treated him with the absolute 
democracy of the sea, where a man must 
stand upon his own two feet; and he was 
doing his level best to qualify as a watch 
officer of a destroyer. The other young- 
sters grinned and thought it a particularly 
merry jest when they read in some Amer- 
ican newspaper a blatant editorial to the 
effect that this is a war fostered by capital 
to serve its own selfish ends, and the poor 
man must do the fighting. 

They talked of the Chinese sailors who 
had been saved from an open boat, fam- 
ished skeletons, surviving longer than the 
white officers merely because they were 
Chinese. How long they had been adrift 
they could not make clear, but they were in 
the last extremity when found. The British 
mate was still alive, but the boat capsized 
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under heaven. There’s one man who tried 
the job already. He got killed for his pains; 
but he hid the papers before he died, and 
she knows where; and she’s on her way to 
get them and carry the business through. 
I don’t say she hasn’t plenty of courage— 
why, she’s gone up against the whole of 
France—but I guess you’re not very anxious 
to be mixed up in this underhand, spying 
sort of matter, eh?” 

My hands were doubling themselves 
with automatic vigor. I wanted—consum- 
edly—to knock the fellow down. However, 
I controlled myself. 

“What’s your offer?” I asked. 

“Tt’s this.”” He was obviously relieved, 
positively swelling in his tolerant, good- 
humored patronage. ‘‘I said once before I 
was sorry for you, and that still goes; we 
won’t be hard on you if we have got the 
whiphand, Mr. Bayne. You just stay in 
your room to-morrow until she’s gone and 
we're gone, and you needn’t be afraid your 
name will ever figure in this thing. I’ve 
made it all right with my friends in the next 
room. They know a pretty girl can fool a 
man sometimes, and they’ve got a soft spot 
for Americans, like all the Frenchies have. 
Take it from me, you’d better draw out 
quietly, instead of being arrested, tried, 
shot or imprisoned maybe—or being sent 
home with an unproved charge hanging 
over you, and having all your friends fight 
shy of you as a suspected pro-German! 
Isn’t that so?” 

“You certainly,” I agreed, “‘draw a most 
uninviting picture. I’ll have to consider 
this, Mr. van Blarcom—if you’ll give me 
time?” 

““Sure!’’ was his hearty response. ‘‘Take 
as long as you like to think it over; I know 
how you'll decide. You don’t belong in a 
thing like thisanyhow; younever did. It’s 
bound to end in a nasty mess for all con- 
cerned. There’s a train goes to Paris to- 
morrow morning at eleven—you just take 
it, sir, and forget this business, and you’ll 
thank me all your life!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


while the destroyer was endeavoring to get 
alongside. A dozen life belts were flung at 
him, and his hand lifted above the water to 
clutch at one of them. His fingers were too 
limp and nerveless to lay hold and they slid 
across the belt as he sank and vanished. 

One of the Chinese could whisper a little 
pidgin English when they were hauled over 
the side to collapse on deck. The surgeon 
fetched whisky from the medical stores, but 
these hapless heathen refused to drink it. 
A long parley, stubborn shaking of heads 
and wagging of pigtails, and then it dawned 
upon their fuddled minds that these saviors 
were not Germans who were trying to kill 
them with poisoned whisky. Jabbering, 
apologetic, they gulped it down and showed 
signs of animation. 

Incredible as fact, much too wild for 
fiction, are the experiences of the open 
boats as they have been related to the 
crews of the destroyers. None is more 
amazing than that of the sailor imprisoned 
beneath the overturned boat. With a 
crowd of his shipmates he abandoned their 
sinking steamer, but the toppling seas soon 
capsized them. All were drowned but three, 
who somehow found themselves caught un- 
der the boat, which floated keelup. Washed 
there, they became jammed between the 
thwarts and the bottom boards. 

The poor wretches were able to keep 
their heads clear of the water and to breathe. 
Apparently they were unable to free them- 
selves or else they dared not let go and try 
to dive and swim clear and so drown out- 
side. They clung there, knowing that the 
hope of rescue was utterly futile, for no 
passing vessel would trouble itself to stop 
and examine a capsized boat. The blind, 
instinctive desire of life restrained them 
from letting go and making an end of it. 

At length two of them succumbed and 
their bodies washed about in the gloomy 
confined space where the third man still 
held on and insisted on remaining alive. 
Through two days and nights he managed 
to survive beneath the boat and then had 
strength enough to flounder out from under 
the gunwale and gain the open sea. There 
he hauled himself up on the boat and 
sprawled across the keel. The sea had be- 
come mercifully smooth and he was not 

(Concluded on Page 49) 
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Fours 


We have long been and still are profound be- 


lievers in the four cylinder type of automobile 
motor. 


The inherent ruggedness; the simplicity; and the 
consequent low upkeep are the chief reasons. 


For the average American family whose needs 
are encompassed by a five passenger car, the 
four cylinder type has proven its worth and 
maintained its supremacy. 


Today the demand for a full size, five passenger 
four cylinder car of Reo quality is greater than 
ever. The Four is coming into its own. 


The model herein shown is the latest edition of 
that famous four cylinder Reo—standard now 
for longer than any other automobile. 


Refined, rather than improved—for what Reo 
owner could suggest a really important improve- 
ment in his reliable Reo?—the differences are 
more in outward appearance than in inward 
excellence. 


Yet a close scrutiny will disclose many minor 
changes in mechanical details as well as in body 
design. 


The latter speaks for itself. When Reo owners 
see this new Four they will exclaim “At last the 
Reo Four looks as good as it is!’ 


Your Reo dealer will have a sample on his floor 
shortly if it is not already there. Make it a point 
to be one of the first to see this beautiful new 
Reo model. It will be the sensation of the year. 


And then—place your order without delay and 


secure as early a delivery date as he can promise 
you. 


For several months past, as all motordom 
knows, we have been unable to supply more 


than twenty-five per cent of the Four cylinder 
Reos our dealers wanted. 


So don’t delay and then blame the dealer. First 
come must be served first—and tardy buyers 
will surely be disappointed. 


Wheel base is now 120 inches—yet the car is lighter. 
Motor 414 x 4144—same as formerly—but crank-shaft 
and bearings are larger, to take care of extra power 
developed by refinements made from time to time. 
Same simple certain One-Rod control. Same clutch; 
same axles—but spiral bevel driving gears now in 
rear. Extra long (54 inches) rear springs—riding in 
this new Reo will be a revelation to you. Gasoline 
tank at rear—Stewart vacuum system. And other 
features you will enthusiastically approve when 
you see and ride in—and drive—this new Reo Four 


Reo Motor Car Company 


Lansing, Michigan 
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“Ask all the questions you wish” 


You are to have the Grafonola in your home. You and your family 
will enjoy the music. You are the judge and jury. You are the one 
to be satisfied. So the Columbia dealer wants you to go the limit and 
‘ask all the questions you wish.”’ 


If you knew all he knows about the Grafonola, you wouldn't let 
another day pass without the joy and pleasure of its music in ‘your 
home. He welcomes the most searching test, because that shows the 
Grafonola at its best. 


Columbia Grafonolas are priced at $18 to $250. Period Designs up to $2100 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY - NEW YORK 


Food will win the war. 
Don’t waste it. 


(Concluded from Page 45) 
washed off. For three days longer he 
floated before being sighted and taken off. 
He recovered and his story was accepted as 
true by the Admiralty, which had feceived 
a report of the loss of the steamer. 

At midnight the destroyer was buffeted 
by a moderate gale. When a merchant 
ship rolls forty degrees the skipper has 
something to tell ashore. For a destroyer 
this is an indifferent performance, and the 
crew takes no notice until she tumbles over 
fifty or sixty degrees and moving about is 
like climbing the side of a house which 
turns topsy-turvy every few seconds. 

From behind the weather screen of the 
bridge there was nothing to be seen except 
the phosphorescent flash of the waves as 
the bow dipped into them. Now and then 
a porpoise shot straight toward the ship 
and left a sparkling wake so precisely like 
that of a torpedo that the landlubber un- 
consciously raised himself upon his toes, 
took hold of a stanchion, felt cold shivers 
run up and down his spine, and waited for 
the explosion. Gun crews of merchant 
steamers and transports have banged away 
at many an innocent porpoise or blackfish 
and reported torpedoes as missing the mark 
by an eyelash; and such episodes have been 
solemnly set down in official records. It is 
excellent target practice for green gun crews 
and a pleasant excitement for the porpoise. 
The old hands aboard a destroyer have 
learned to know the real thing when they 
see it, though they confess without shame 
that during their first month in the war 
zone they enthusiastically shot at barrels, 
spars, fish, empty boats, and what not, and 
chased phantoms with prodigious diligence. 

Standing there on the darkened bridge, 
with the radio messages uncannily inter- 
cepted from other ships hidden somewhere 
in this invisible area of dangerous ocean, 
the commander told of sinking the sub- 
marine, the feat that won him mention for 
the D.S.O. He was zigzagging just ahead 
of a merchant steamer whose course was 
similarly erratic, protecting her against just 
such peril as was suddenly encountered. 
The submarine showed a periscope close at 
hand, closer than her captain had expected 
to find himself. He had chosen his position 
ahead and a little to one side, the best 
point of vantage for launching a torpedo at 
a thousand yards’ range. 


How Fritz Bungled 


The zigzag turn of the destroyer upset his 
reckoning. She was surging so near that 
he could not attack and his only hope of 
safety was in quick submersion to a safe 
depth. As he went down the destroyer 
swerved and passed directly over him, han- 
dled with instant, certain skill. Officers 
and men gazed down from deck and bridge 
and caught glimpses of the shadowy out- 
line through the green water. It was the 
great chance, the hundred-to-one shot for 
which they had been yearning. Fritz was 
cunning and wary but he had bungled it 
this time. 

The destroyer was on top of him, ready 
to loose the weapon he most feared, the 
depth bomb set to explode when eighty feet 
down, and sure destruction to a submarine. 
It leaves the destroyer at the touch of a 
finger and in this instance it sank within 
a few yards of its quarry. The explosion 
shook the destroyer as she sped to go clear 
of the eruption, and the water leaped into 
foam, soon mingled with a spreading slick 
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of oil. The commander did not wait to dis- 
cover more evidence—his task was to guard 
the merchantman; but other vessels passed 
over the same spot, and for several days the 
oil from the shattered submarine’s fuel 
tanks was floating to mark her grave. 

This is an instance fairly typical of the 
remorseless game of hunting the German 
U-boat from the seas. The Hun shows no 
mercy and therefore he receives none, un- 
less he comes to the surface and the crew 
surrender as prisoners of war. 

It is not fighting but stalking an enemy 
which lies always in ambush, leaving no 
trail, with thousands of square miles as his 
range. He will not stand up against a 
destroyer in a duel with gunfire. Whenever 
a destroyer’s battery is employed it is mere 
snap shooting a flash of a periscope or the 
ripple made by a conning tower. To be un- 
ceasingly vigilant, to harry the submarine 
into waters less effectively patrolled, to 
drop a depth charge if the opportunity 
offers—this is the program so far as offen- 
sive tactics are concerned. 


The Second Day Out 


The destroyer’s crew would far rather 
have it as it was in the days of old—a 
strange sail sighted, the call to general quar- 
ters, and a hammer-and-tongs engagement 
with an enemy willing to give and take 
punishment. Or give them a fling at a 
German raider out of Kiel or Zeebrugge, or 
around witha flotilla of hostile destroyers in 
a North Sea raid. They have no complaints 
to make, however, but are tremendously 
proud of the job and realize that they are 
the luckiest men in the American Navy. 
It is enough to know that the admirals 
under whom they serve, American and 
British, have so often signaled them ‘‘ Well 
done.” 

The second day of the cruise from our 
base was still rough and windy, poor 
weather for submarines to come to the sur- 
face. The destroyer division had scattered 
during the night but now,they reassembled, 
and the radio carried the word along, news 
from the troop convoy, which was twenty- 
four hours behind its schedule. This meant 
many more miles to run in search of the 
great steamers that were steadily plowing 
toward the danger zone. Our own destroyer 
commander displayed no signs of worry, but 
his manner was not quite so blithe and his 
eyes were tired. He had never failed to 
find his convoy, but[in his heart was the 
dread of missing the ships at the rendez- 
vous or losing them during the night. 

Between this designated place in the 
pathless ocean and the coast of France 
were hundreds of miles of a course infested 
with submarines whose captains would hold 
it as a splendid deed could they sink an 
American transport with several thousand 
men. 

These keen-scented destroyers showed 
how true had been their reckoning when at 
dawn of the third day the ships they sought 
were discerned as spectral shapes, tower- 
ing, majestic, moving in column and so far 
preserved from attack. Trained, obedient 
to the word, the destroyers took their sta- 
tions ahead and on the flank, very small 
and nimble beside their unwieldy charges, 
swinging against the sky line or disappear- 
ing to the funnels between the lifting seas. 
The scene suggested so many Holstein 
cows sedately marching toward the pasture 
bars while several aggressive terriers frisked 
at their heels or seampered to and fro. 
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Presently the decks of the troopships 
were packed with dense masses of brown, 
at a distance like blotches of paint smeared 
fore and aft and along the rails. Binoculars 
disclosed these masses as composed of men 
in khaki, everyone with a life belt round 
him. Thus they stood for hours on end, 
gazing at the destroyers. If they cheered 
the wind blew the sounds away, and the 
impression was one of intent silence, solemn 
and very memorable, of crowded ships 


steadily advancing toward the stern busi- 


ness of war as waged by a free people on the 
western shores of the Atlantic, who had 
pledged themselves to make the world safe 
for democracy, at no matter what cost. 

These American troops had left their 
home ports in the same silent, undemon- 
strative fashion, magically vanishing over- 
night from their camps, leaving behind them 
a myriad anxious conjectures, intimate 
regrets, sundered ties. 

It was, no doubt, much like the fabric of 
a dream to them, to be drawing near the 
coast of France, with the deadly submarine 
blockade to run before they should file down 
the gangways with kits and rifles to swell by 
so many more the American Army, of which 
they were part of the vanguard of millions 
more. 

There was another night to pass through, 
the most anxious of the voyage, and an- 
other morning to guard against attack— 
the favorite hour for the Hun to strike, 
when the sun has not yet dispelled the 
mists and he can sight the tall hull of a 
ship while his periscope is still invisible. 
This final night began most auspiciously. 
The destroyer commander ventured as far 
as the wardroom for dinner and observed 
that this convoy seemed to be fairly sane 
and well-behaved, not apt to be taken with. 
hysterics or to wander all over the shop. 


Menaced by Transports 


He had been escorting troopships for 
months, beginning with the fleet that 
brought over Pershing’s first divisions, but 
aman never got quite used to it. A lot of 
responsibility when you stopped to think 
of it. This whole war, so far as America’s 
part was concerned, figured itself out as a 
question of ship tonnage and a safe road 
across the Atlantic. Otherwise there was 
nothing doing for the Stars and Stripes, no 
matter how many armies were raised and 
trained. And it was up to the destroyers 
to get them to France.. Nothing else to it. 
So without flattering itself the navy could 
claim to be the most important part of the 
show. 

All of which was strictly true, and the 
commander might have become more elo- 
quent, but a voice roared from the bridge 
into the wardroom speaking tube that the 
convoy had suddenly gone crazy and there 
was the devil to pay generally. This was 
more or less after the fact. The senior offi- 
cer in charge of the transports, new at the 
game, was primed with theory and tactics 
to the chin, and “Safety first’’ being his 
motto he decided to execute a maneuver. 
Unfortunately he failed to signal this in- 
tention to the destroyers that were boiling 
along to port and starboard or just ahead. 
They were taking chances as it was, snug- 
gling close and trying to perceive the dimly 
outlined steamers which seemed about to 
stamp them under. Now without warning 
these immense menacing shapes executed 
a turn of ninety degrees and charged as 
though running amuck. 
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The destroyers simply tucked their tails 
between their legs, laid back their ears and 
ran for their lives, anyhow, anywhere, to 
escape being stepped on and obliterated. 
They were so painfully surprised that there 
was no time for profanity until later. It 
was a peril of war which smote them unex- 
pectedly. They hunted some safer part of 
the ocean and top speed was none too fast 
to suit them. The wonder is that they were 
able to stop and turn about. 

Signals flashed from ship to ship and the 
transports regained their reason, convinced 
that they were safer to steam sedately until 
daylight, with no more fancy evolutions. 
The destroyers also calmed down and came 
back, a trifle nervous and ready to bolt at 
an instant’s notice but again driving ahead 
in their proper positions. 


Back at the Base 


Then our eloquent commander reéntered 
the wardroom and spoke with feeling, with 
an impassioned earnestness that brought 
tears to the eyes of strong men and blistered 
the white enamel paint of the steel walls. 
What he had to say might pass a censor if 
thoroughly expurgated, but the charm and 
meaning would be lost. The chief yeoman, 
a sound critic, came in with reports to sign, 
paused enthralled, and paid his commander 
a tribute of dumb, respectful admiration. 

And so, next day, the troopships came 
to France in safety, welcomed by patrol 
boats and torpedo craft flying the tricolor, 
and by ships of the American Navy parad- 
ing in advance. Near the long arm of the 
breakwater which sheltered the port the 
transports slackened way to await their 
turns at disembarking the regiments which 
had come so far to do their part for France 
and freedom. The destroyers, restless, 
eager, signaled a fare-you-well and turned 
to hasten back to their base and rest a little 
before going to sea again. 

It had been a voyage perhaps more 
uneventful than one fancies such an adven- 
ture to be, but this is a surface impression. 
Submarines were reported as active near 
the routes traversed, ships were blowing up 
in these same seas, and the men who com- 
manded the destroyers of the division were 
well aware of the hidden hazards of their 
trade. They had done their work, nineteen 
hundred miles of it, and were thanking God 
in their hearts that another tour of duty 
with the troopships had been successfully 
achieved. A trifle haggard they seemed, 
wearied by the kind of strain which, after 
a time, begins to tell on the hardiest nerves 
and makes a man go stale, like a football 
player trained too fine. 

And yet this conclusion seemed all wrong 
when they came ashore to gather in the 
evening with their comrades at the club. 
Trim, taut, immaculate, gentlemen una- 
fraid, they were very good to look at, these 
officers of the United States Navy who are 
playing the finest game in the world and 
playing it up to the hilt. They crowded 
about the piano, and a British commander 
pounded the keys to the chorus of their own 
chantey: 


“Talk about your battleships, cruisers, scouts 
and all, 

Talk about your Fritzers who are aiming for 
a fall, 

Talk about your coast guards, it’s brave they 
have to be, 

But Admiral Sims’ flotilla is the terror of 
the sea.” 
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Making the Desert to Bloom 


“And he gave it ee ee opinion, that w oes ver in mae e two ears of corn, or two he ay grass, 
to grow upon a spot of ground where only one grew before, would deserve better of mankind, 
and do more essential service to his country, than the whole race of philosophers put together.” 


—Jonathan Swift. 


FROWN in the Salt 
Arizona, under the 
brazen sky and si- 

: rocco breath of the 
mesa, Goodyear is putting the 
desert to work. 


Infertile plain and immemorial 
waste are now being made to 
yield up to mankind some por- 
tion of that bounty which is 
the common debt of earth. 


Thirty-five thousand acres of 
arid soil are in process of de- 
velopment there for the grow- 
ing of the finest quality of 
long-staple cotton. 


Six thousand acres of this enor- 
mous tract already are produ- 
cing such cotton, of a grade 
which experts tell us has no 
equal in the world. 


* * * 


The task that Goodyear faces 
in reclaiming this parched 
acreage has been from the be- 
ginning a most formidable one. 


Barely 5,000 acres of the tract 
could be irrigated from the 
great Roosevelt dam, the re- 
mainder had to be watered from 
deep-drilled wells equipped 
with power pumping-plants. 


In the work that has been done 
and is now going forward an 


RivereValley.or- 


entire regiment of men is em- 
ployed. 


Fourteen immense caterpillar 
tractors and 1,200 mules pre- 


pare the Fide for cotton and 


attend the cultivation of the 
producing land. 


The progress that has been 
made and is now being accel- 
erated is only a presage of what 
will be accomplished. 


Great ginning mills have been 
erected at Phoenix, Chandler, 
Tempe, Glendale and Polleson, 
with an oil mill at Phoenix. 


It is planned to establish two 
model towns on the property, 
complete and modern in every 
respect. 


Each will have, besides dwell- 
ings for employees, clubhouses, 
hospital, warehouses, ‘garages, 
machine shops, general office, 
store buildings and church. 


In addition to its own endeav- 
ors in the Salt River Valley, 
Goodyear is encouraging small 
producers there by assisting 
them in every possible way. 


From present indications it is 
estimated that in the valley 
next year a total acreage of 


100,000 will be reached. 


The greater proportion of the 
lint from the fine cotton pro- 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and ‘“‘Tire Saver’ 


duced will be used in the manu- 
facture of motor car tires; the 
seed will be handled commer- 
cially in various forms. 


On the basis of present prices 
it 1s computed that the agegre- 
gate yield from the district this 
year will approximate five mil- 
lion dollars. 
* * 

In the strict sense, Goodyear 
is not and has never been a 
producer of raw materials. 


It is Goodyear’s chief function 
to convert raw materials into 
quality products for wide pub- 
lic use. 


But where it is evident that by 
widening its sphere Goodyear 
can benefit its products and 
the public, this step will always 
be taken. 


It was in this spirit that Good- 
year established its own fabric 
mills in Connecticut, and that 
this new Arizona project was 
put under way. 


The aim and the end of all 
such endeavors by Goodyear 
is a heightened merit and value 
in the products it builds. 


The success with which such 
endeavors hitherto have been 
attended is seen in the un- 
matched popularity these prod- 
ucts enjoy. 


Accessories 


are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


CORD TERES 
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lakes 


PEEDERATOR does make 


your Ford act like a six. 


We can’t tell you how won- 
derfully this mechanical miracle 
transforms Ford performance. 


You’ve got to drive your Ford 
with Speederator on, to appreciate 
the difference. 


Get Speederator today from your 
accessory dealer. Or send direct 
to us. 


Buy Speederator On 
A Money-Back Basis 


Use it 30 days and if you’re not 
absolutely satisfied you get your 
money back without argument. 


With Speederator on, your Ford 
slips away from the curb like a 
boat from her dock. 


No clatter of racing engine when 
you crank up. No stalling or 
bucking when you start. 


No jiggling the hand throttle— 
no engine racing—when you start 
or change speeds. 


It gives perfect and absolute auto- 
matic control of the engine. -Your 
Ford glides through traffic with an 
ease you never knew before. 


That’s the way you want your 
Ford to behave—like a six-cylinder 
car. 


17 Ford Officials 


Use Speederators 


No less than 17 Ford officials have 
put Speederators on the Fords 
they drive themselves. 

They give highest praise to this 
wonderful device. 

One has said it is the only Ford 
accessory he considers worthy of 
the Ford. 


Others are equally enthusiastic. 


35,000 Speederators 
In Use — Not One Kick 


In one short year, more than 
35,000 Ford owners have put 
Speederators on their cars. 


Yet we have never received a 
single complaint. 


With Speederator on your own Ford, 
you will be as happy as the 17 Ford 
officials and the other 35,000 users. 


The Speederator is the only device 
made that gives the same im- 
proved performance to the Ford. 
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You Put It On 
In 20 Minutes 


You can put Speederator on your 
Ford in 20 minutes—yourself. A 
screw-driver and a pair of pliers 
are the only tools you need. 


It is out of sight under the foot 
board. You don’t have to bore 
a hole. 


You can hardly stall a Ford en- 
gine that has Speederator at- 
tached. 


More reasons why you should get 
Speederator at once. 


Makes Your Ford Act Like A Six 


Makes The Ford 


More Economical 


Speederator stops engine-racing. 
That means it stops gasoline 
waste. This saving is frequently 
more than 15 per cent. 


You also save—because ease of 
operation reduces wear and tear 
on the car. 


It reduces wear of the gear bands. 
More economy. 


Buy Speederator for its saving 
alone. It soon repays tts cost, and 
a great deal more. 


Dealers, Grab This Opportunity 


Dealers, order quick by wire so that you can cash in on the tremen- 
dous demand for Speederator.’ Every one sold means a booster 
who will send hundreds to your store. Speederator is the one sure-- 


fire Ford accessory that you can stand back of, because we have 


yet to receive our first complaint. 
through your jobber, or direct. 


of a big national campaign. 


You can’t go wrong. Order 


This advertisement is the first 
See our representatives during the 


Chicago Show at the Blackstone, La Salle and Sherman Hotels. 


Versal Products Manufacturing Company 


Formerly Detroit Starter Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


January 26,1918 


Your Foot Pedals 
Work Speederator 


You don’t have to learn to use 

Speederator—it works itself. 

You simply work the Ford foot— 
pedals as you always do. 4 
You don’t have to touch the hand 
throttle; it isn’t necessary. } 
Speederator connects with the 
carburetor and keeps your engine © 
going—at the proper, economical 

speed required for the load. 


No Strings To This 
Money-Back Offer 


Buy a Speederator. Use it 30 
days. If you’re not satisfied take 
it back to the dealer, and he will 
hand you $4.85. 


No strings to this money-back 
proposition. No argument. No 
quibbling. You are satisfied—or 
you get your money back. t 
That is how sure we are that 
Speederator will satisfy you—com- 
pletely and absolutely. , 


é 4 
Get Speederator today from your 
dealer. Or send the price to us, — 
and receive it by Parcel Post. 


Price $4.85 
Far West $5.05 — Canadian $6.85 
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ican Army landed on Philippine soil 

and the American flag was raised 
over the fortifications of Manila. Next to the coming of 
the Spaniards, more than three centuries ago, this was the 
greatest event in the history of the Philippine people; but 
it has taken them all these nineteen years even to begin to 
realize it. By the light of the great world war, and by some 
lesser lights perhaps, they are beginning now to understand. 

For the first time Occupation Day has been celebrated 
by Filipinos and Americans alike, with joint ceremony and 
with mutual congratulation and compliment, It was on 
the whole a most significant day, marking as it did the 
beginning of the end of the old antagonism and ingratitude 
with which these people, whom we could not with honor 
set adrift, have met every effort we have made to benefit 
and assist them. 

The present administrators of Philippine affairs are dis- 
posed to take unto themselves all the credit for the changed 
relationship between the Filipinos and Americans, saying 
that the day’s demonstration would not have been pos- 
sible under the old régime. And it may be that this claim 
is justified. The Filipinos very narrowly escaped being 
abandoned in the midst of this terrific storm of universal 
strife and left to their own resources in a world that is 
normally none too safe for a weak and unprotected people; 
and they were so frightened by the prospect that for the 
first time they began to get a somewhat undistorted vision 
of themselves. To have refused that day to celebrate 
what is so manifestly worth celebrating would have been 
extremely unintelligent. 

It is a notable fact that most of the speakers, Filipinos 
as well as Americans, dwelt almost exclusively on the 
material benefits that have resulted from American occu- 
pation. 

The Governor-General was not present. He was at 
Baguio—the beautiful cooling-off place up in the hills 
which was established by the old régime—and he tele- 
graphed that he could not come because a heavy rain had 
swept away a bridge on the Benguet road. He had prom- 
ised to make the principal address of the day and was ex- 
pected to say something momentous, something befitting 
the occasion which seems to have put the stamp of success 
on his administration. 

The celebration was conducted, on the one side, by the 
Veterans of the Army of Occupation and Pacification; on 
the other by the Veterans of the Filipino Revolution. It 
was these old foes who met together in the limelight; and 
they fraternized in a way to make the spectators thrill 
with unwonted emotion. 

The master of ceremonies was an old American soldier, 
now a prominent business man in the community, who has 
consistently opposed every move that has been made dur- 
ing the past four years to tear down the old governmental 
structure and to substitute the new order of things that 
now exists, and he was joined on the speakers’ stand by 
no less a hero of revolution than Aguinaldo himself. EA 


a) ic nineteen years ago the Amer- 


Just Like the Fourth of July 


HEN General Aguinaldo “came aboard,” as someone 

expressed it, he did not come to congratulate his com- 
patriots on their new political privileges; he came to shake 
hands with his old enemies and to signify his acquiescence 
in the increasingly popular belief that his defeat was the 
best thing that could have happened to his country. It is 
generally believed that Aguinaldo is a real patriot, and 
his whole course of conduct during American sovereignty 
in the islands has served to strengthen this belief. 

There was a parade of course, with Filipino bands and 
American military bands industriously outblaring and out- 

‘drumming each other; and long lines of school children, 
boys and girls, dressed in white and carrying small Amer- 
ican flags. There were floats to demonstrate the progress 
that has been made, and other floats designed to call at- 
tention to new difficulties to be met and overcome; and, 
all together, it was as much like the Fourth of July in an 
American town as anything well could be. 

_ Nor must one forget the new militia. The Philippines 
are to have a regular military organization, and the offi- 
cers, all recently appointed and many of them veterans of 
the insurrection, are very smart in their new white uni- 
forms. The commanding general of the militia is an old 
major of American volunteers—the type of Irishman who 
looks more decorative at the head of a parade than anyone 
else can look; while all the other officers, with a few 
exceptions to make training possible, are Filipinos. 

This was a perfect occasion, of course, for reference 
to the twenty-five thousand Filipino troops that have 
been offered to the President for service in France; and 
nobody seemed disposed to make less than the most of it. 
The people out here got the news of this offer from the 


by Eleanor Franklin gam 


United States, and it was one wonderful surprise! But it 
gained instant popularity among the Filipinos, so it makes 
very little difference where it came from. 

It was the Hon. Manuel Quezon’s offer, and, considering 
the fact that the Philippine Legislature was not in session, 
many persons wondered where he got his authority. Then 
it was remembered that the Governor is ‘Commander in 
Chief of all locally created armed forces and militia” — 
see Jones Bill; and when criticism was answered with the 
assertion that ‘‘all those who needed to know knew,” the 
unsympathetic element in the community—not all Amer- 
icans, by any means—subsided and let it go at that; 
though once in a while one of them mutters that it is all 
a grand-stand play for popularity in the United States and 
that you could find twenty-five thousand Koh-i-noor dia- 
monds in the Philippine Islands as easily as you could find 
twenty-five thousand men capable of fighting as fighting 
is now being done. But thisis not true. I am sure of that. 
Next to being an officer, the average Filipino would rather 
be a soldier than anything else. The twenty-five thousand 
could be recruited without much difficulty, and with the 
right kind of training, and commanded by American offi- 
cers, there is no reason to suppose that they would not 
stand up very well. 


A City Made Over 


ee parade started at seven in the morning and the 
whole performance was over by the time the sun got high 
enough to begin to scorch, because that is what must be 
done in the tropics. As a matter of fact I am waked up 
regularly every morning about five o’clock by the sharp 
commands of the officers in charge of troops that are drill- 
ing in the plaza and on the wide streets surrounding the 
hotel. It is not possible anywhere in the world to-day to 
get away from drilling troops, and somehow the more one 
sees of them the more one loves them. They areso earnest, 
and they work so hard. 

The soldiers who drill round here in the early mornings 
are Americans. They are raw material too. Anyone can 
see that. The regular soldiers are being withdrawn from 
the islands as rapidly as possible, and these recruits are 
taking their places—to be whipped into shape and them- 
selves withdrawn for active service in their turn, I suppose. 
And being whipped into shape in the Philippine Islands in 
hot weather is no joke. 

The Philippines have what might be called a very even 
climate, in that it is a hot climate all the time. But April, 
May and June are the really hot months. I have known it 
to be almost as hot in Manila in June as it gets in New York 
or St. Louis—but not often. Ordinarily it is just good-old- 
summertime weather—the kind that makes the cool of the 
evening enjoyable. The real reason, I suppose, why the 
Philippine climate is thought by some persons to be better 
than the average American climate is that people out here 
know how to keep out of the sun and to live with reference 
to climatic conditions. That is the first thing a newcomer 
must learn, and until he does he is likely to go about ex- 
pressing his discomfort in sweeping comparisons between 
these equatorial possessions of ours and a place he is willing 
to be good to keep out of. 

Just now the monotony of eighty or eighty-five plus in 
the shade is broken nearly every afternoon by a chubasco— 
a ripping, high-wind-driven, splintery rain that blows itself 
out just in time to give the sun a chance to set in its accus- 
tomed blaze of glory. This blaze of glory may be all flame 
color; or it may be orange and brown and olive green and 
all the purples and all the rose colors and all the colors 
indescribable. It is usually shot with flame and it rolls in 
fantastic masses and mountains of cloud all the way across 
the western sky, while sometimes the sun, shining through 
it, paints rainbows on the misty blue in the east just to 
show what a palely beautiful thing a rainbow can be. 

Then comes, suddenly, black night, when the waves 
chop up the bay and break in long lines of soft green phos- 
phorescence on the beaches and against the sea walls. It 
really is very wonderful—though it is not important. I 
know that, and I have written about it only in a desultory 
kind of way, because the important things are not such 
pleasing subjects after all, and I have a curious desire to 
write all round them instead of getting directly at them. 

There is a chubasco blowing now, and after a while it will 
blow away off and become only a deep blue cloud bank 
behind the volcanic range of hills that fringe the eastern 
horizon. Then the people will begin to come out in white- 
clad and colorful throngs to cool and to preen themselves 
in the fresh-washed air; the Constabulary Band will come 
to the band stand on the Luneta and begin to play; and 
the automobiles and carriages and calesas and carromatas 


and children’s pony carts will begin to roll 
round and round the big oval drive and 
down the long stretch of the bay shore 
that is as a municipal grand stand from which to view 
the spectacular sunsets. 

There was no such thing as a bay-shore drive in the old 
days. Where now lies the finely metaled roadway, the 
uncontrolled surf of a wide-open bay used to roll and beat 
against badly constructed sea walls that were forever out 
of repair. A chubasco then was a nuisance, and too often a 
danger; while a typhoon was to be dreaded as the wrath of 
the Almighty. There were no breakwaters in the harbor, 
therefore no harbor really; only a great beautiful bay miles 
wide and miles long—and affording safe anchorage for 
nothing. The kind of blow that is no longer of any par- 
ticular consequence used to pile the shipping up on the 
beaches and do incalculable damage. I remember one 
typhoon in which almost everything afloat in the bay was 
driven ashore. And one craft, with what may have been 
pardonable curiosity, came up and thrust its prow into a 
second-story window of the Elks’ Club—to be treated for 
a long time afterward by the fun-loving Americans as an 
honored guest. 

The Elks’ Club, or the building known as the old Elks’ 
Club, stood then at the very water’s edge, but it is far 
inland now; and on the wide, level fill a new Elks’ Club has 
been erected, a dignified concrete building which is close 
neighbor to a palatial, wide-verandaed and vine-hung 
Army-and-Navy Club. Opposite these clubs, with many 
acres of perfectly kept lawn lying between, where one re- 
members in the old days a rubbish-strewn and malodorous 
beach, stands the finest hotel building in the Orient—a 
building that has cost the Government nearly a million 
pesos and a number of civilian stockholders more than a 
million pangs of uncertainty. The city had to have a 
hotel, you see, and the only American thing to do was to 
make it the best in the East. The stockholders—typical 
American boosters, every one of them—seem to be quite 
happy about it, too, because, even though they have never 
seen such a thing as a dividend, they can point with pride 
and hold their heads up as right-minded citizens. And that 
is a thing Americans liked to do out here in the great 
Development Era. 

Just now, looking out of my window through the slant- 
ing downpour, I am seeing visions. My view reaches far 
down the curving sweep of Bagumbayan, a broad asphalted 
driveway bordered on one side by giant acacias and fire 
trees and the Botanical Gardens; and on the other—by 
one of the many evidences of American occupation. On 
this side used to lie the wide, stagnant, fever-breeding 
moats. How well the old-timers among Americans remem- 
ber the frothy green scum of them and their loathsome 
stench! How many American soldiers remember wading 
up to their armpits in the hideous filth of them to scele 
the ancient walls of the fortified city and to plant the 
American flag where it now waves on the grass-carpeted 
ramparts? Nineteen years ago, almost to a day! 


In Memory of John Mehan 


eae looking down Bagumbayan, I see a wonderful 
stretch of perfect lawn where the moats were and can 
follow the course of a municipal golf links in and out among 
grouped displays of brilliant foliage plants. There is flam- 
ing hibiscus against the old wall, and public tennis courts 
lie white-lined against the close-clipped lawns. 

The Filipino legislators have renamed many of the streets 
in Manila to honor national heroes, and Bagumbayan is no 
longer Bagumbayan; it is Calle P. Burgos. But they 
changed the name of the Botanical Gardens also—and to 
honor a fine American. One blesses them for that and 
objects to the new names of the old streets only because the 
old names are written in history and rolled sonorously off 
one’s tongue in picture-painting sound. The Botanical 
Gardens are now the Mehan Gardens, and in the Mehan 
Gardens the speakers’ stand was erected for this memo- 
rable celebration. 

“Old John Mehan” nearly everybody called him. Not 
because he was old, but because he was greatly loved. It 
was he who turned the gravelly old glaring city of Manila 
into a vast green and flowering garden. The Spaniards did 
not believe that lawns were possible in such a climate, so 
everywhere that lawns should have been there was either 
hot gravel or blistered clay. Even the Botanical Gardens 
were graveled, and the palms and plants everywhere looked 
dust-dry and scraggy and altogether sad and unbeautiful. 
The city’s cemeteries were too horrible to be described. 

John Mehan, a sturdy American with keen, clear eyes 
and a finely trained mind, took it all into his wizard hands 
and made it what it is. Then—he died. And now we have 
the Mehan Gardens, with his little brown, orchid-hung 

(Concluded on Page 56) 
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Every Ton on the Highway is One Ton Less in the Yards 


It is no longer a question whether 
motor transport is possible, practical 
or profitable. 


It is in actual operation, demon- 
strating its success daily. 


Neither is it a question as to whether 
this form of transportation should be 
extended. 


The national obligation to produce 
can be met only by every possible ex- 
tension of every -practical method of 
delivery. 


The one question left is; how far 
can you, as an individual, help to 
relieve freight and express congestion, 
and accelerate movement of raw 
materials and finished goods. 


Do You Know What Has 
Been Done? 


Already hundreds—if not thousands 
—of manufacturers, jobbers and trans- 
portation companies are maintaining 
regular service by motor-truck—both 
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outgoing and incoming—between 
points distant from 20 to 1000 miles, in 
some cases even further. For example: 


Boston to Lawrence, Franklin, New 
Bedford, Whitman, Campello, Brock- 
ton, Bridgewater, Lynn, Peabody, 
Camp Devens, and other New Eng- 
land points. 

Boston to New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, and even to Akron, Ohio. 

New York to Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, and many points in New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut. 

Philadelphia to New York, Boston, 
Washington, Wilmington, Baltimore, 
Chester, Bethlehem, Allentown, Lan- 
caster, Reading, etc. 

Chicago to Elkhart, Gary, Rock- 
ford, etc. 

. Cleveland to Canton, Akron, Elyria, 
Painesville, Lorain, Kent, Ravenna, 
Norwalk, Sandusky, etc. 

A through service from Chicago to 

Buffalo, Rochester, New York, Boston 


and other Eastern points is being pro- 
jected. 


Out in California upwards of fifty 
concerns report over sixty trucks in 
regular long distance hauling. 


What the Trucks are Carrying 


Among other things are iron, steel, 
coal, ore, lumber, chemicals, rubber 
goods, building materials, mine sup- 
plies, machinery, sheet metal goods, 
fabrics, corsets, straw hats, earthen- 
ware, dyes, wrapping paper, silos, 
wholesale groceries, farm products, and 
a large tonnage of raw materials, parts 
and finished goods for war industries. 


Does it Pay? 


The best answer to that is to con- 
sider a few specific cases. 


The Beam-Fletcher Corporation, 
Hauling Contractors, of Philadelphia, 
have been maintaining 12-hour service 
to New York, handling 400 tons daily 
in each direction. With their fleet 
of 32 five-ton trucks they also have 
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for Motor- Transport? 


Do Your Bit for Stronger Bridges and Better Roads 


been reaching points in nine differ- 
ent states. 


The Stedman Bent Co. of Philadel- 
phia operate 12 five-ton trucks over a 
wide area—largely for war industries 
—reaching Wilmington, Baltimore, 
Bristol, New York, Trenton, Lancaster, 
Plainfield, Bethlehem, Allentown, etc. 


The Ohio Freight Delivery Co., of 
Cleveland, are operating one, two and 
three-and-one-half-ton trucks over 
country roads between stations at 
Cleveland, Lorain, Elyria, Akron, Nor- 
walk, Sandusky, Toledo and Canton; 
and when this advertisement went to 
press were awaiting delivery of 25 four- 
ton trucks to meet the increased de- 
mand for their service. 


Several of the great rubber com- 
panies at Akron, Ohio, are maintaining 
service involving many trucks and long 
hauls to points in and out of Ohio, one 
case including a regular service to 
Boston and return. 


What Can YOU Do To Help? 


First—Look into your own delivery 
problem, and if the facts justify motor 
transportation, buy trucks and put 
them to work. 


Second—Enlist in the cause of good 
roads. Use your influence to hasten an 
appreciation of this great public need in 
your own town and your own state. 


Third—If you have already demon- 
strated the success of the long haul, let 
others have the facts. Help your brother 
business man to profit by your experience. 


And make the facts definite. Tell 
the size of your trucks, the length of the 
haul, character of load—outgoing and 
incoming—character of roads traversed 
and figures showing operating expense. 


THE 
TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO, 
Canton, Ohio 


At the same time smaller concerns, 
with few trucks, operate on 20-mile or 
greater radius from scores of towns and 
cities in New England and the Middle 
West. 


Such service proves its own commer- 
cial practicability. 


How Does Time Count. in 
Your Deliveries ? 

There never was a period in the na- 
tion’s industrial life when time had such 
value attached to it—when it could 
mean as much for either profit or loss. 


Motor transportation, moving goods 
both day and night, avoiding delays, 
loss, damage and extra labor expense 
at terminals in loading and unloading, 
means profit. 


Will the Truck Last Long 
Enough? 


Naturally that depends on the quality 
of the truck, condition of roads and so on. 


But as trucks are built nowadays 


they make astonishing mileage records. 
Many authenticated instances are at 
hand of trucks that have covered 
100,000 miles in hard service and are 
still going. 


The Biggest Problem is the 
Road Problem 


This fact has been recognized by 
the Council of National Defense in the 
formation of The Highways Transport 
Committee, by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, by State 
Councils of Defense, and by many 
other organizations. 


In several states work is actively in 
progress for the widening and paving of 
highways, strengthening of bridges, and 
other necessary steps in preparedness. 


Motor transport has already been 
endorsed by the wise statesman and 
the practical business man. It has 
therefore reached the positive stage 
of individual responsibility. 


What can you do to help? 
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house in the midst of them to be an inti- 
mate reminder of him as long as his old 
friends live to enjoy the riches he left them. 
The Filipinos loved him, too, and worked 
for him and learned of him; and they are 
so proud of the city he made for them that 
there is reason to hope they will maintain 
it when it is all their own to do with exactly 
as they please. 

There is not so much reason to hope, 
however, that the more material benefits 
of American control will be kept up tostand- 
ard if the Filipinos are ever deserted by 
us and allowed to go it alone. The harbors 
are lined with magnificent piers where once 
there were no piers at all, and there are tre- 
mendous storage warehouses down on the 
business end of the fill. There are new 
breakwaters and buoys and lighthouses and 
cable and wireless stations; everything nec- 
essary to the safe and-orderly conduct of 
large commercial enterprise; and back in 
the city there are splendid new public- 
school and university buildings and the 
finest hospital plant east of Suez. New 
bridges span the river and the streets are 
for the most part finely paved. The city is 
well drained, and from a new reservoir up 
in the hills, miles away, comes a plentiful 
supply of clean water. And all, every bit 
of it, the result of American energy. 

Where there were no highways of any 
kind in the country there are hundreds of 
miles of as fine automobile roads as could 
be found anywhere. One calls them auto- 
mobile roads because it is a name denoting 
a high standard of excellence. They were 
built that the Filipino farmer might have 
some way to get his produce to market; 
they were built to encourage industry and 
to foster national pride of the right char- 
acter; and after they were finished, cami- 
neros, or road keepers, were stationed every 
few miles throughout the whole system to 
watch for damages and to repair them in- 
stantly. These camineros wore bright-red 
calico trousers and a pleased expression, 
and were a great addition to the general 
piecturesqueness of things. 

There is no need to enumerate the ad- 
vantages reaped by the Filipino people 
from American sovereignty. The United 
States was like a stern mother who boxes 
her boy’s ears when he struggles against 
getting his face washed and his tousled hair 
brushed, but the United States has turned 
out something that can no longer be re- 
garded as a civilized world’s disgrace. 


Ten Years of Americanism 


Within the space of ten years the Fili- 
pinos were privileged to exchange abysmal 
ignorance for a fair measure of general edu- 
cation; the terrors of almost constantly 
epidemic dread disease for the security 
of cleanliness and good average national 
health; the restraints of a roadless and un- 
developed country for the freedom and the 
material benefits of a network of splendid 
highways; the commercial limitations of 
an open and storm-swept port for the pos- 
sibilities of a deep-dredged, protected and 
pier-lined harbor; the unsafety of social 
chaos for courts of just law and the shel- 
tered confidence of adequate police pro- 
tection; and the midnight of complete 
impoverishment for the dawn of a prosper- 
ity never before dreamed of. Yet some per- 
sons wonder why the Filipinos should have 
celebrated American Occupation Day! 

It cost tremendous effort and sustained 
ambition to establish all this, but it will 
cost even greater effort and ambition to 
maintain it and to keep up the standard of 
progress and improvement. The Filipino 
is naturally unenergetic and neglectful, and 
that is why I doubt whether there is reason 
to hope for much in the way of material 
benefits kept going under unaided or mis- 
guided Filipino direction. 
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The men who made American achieve- 
ment in the Philippines what it is were 
Americans—not Republicans or Demo- 
crats; just Americans; and Americans us- 
ually who were trained specially for the 
work they were permitted to do. 

President McKinley knew that knowl- 
edge is an acquirement and not a gift, so 
he sent the first body of civil administra- 
tors to the islands with instructions to study 
the situation and its problems thoroughly 
before they assumed office and began to 
exercise authority. Mr. William Howard 
Taft, who was appointed first Governor- 
General, spent an entire year investigating 
conditions and acquainting himself with 
the details of the work he had to do before 
he took the oath of office and began to do 
it. He traveled all over the archipelago— 
not such a-safe thing to do then as it is 
now—and listened to the representations 
of the people of every race; and when he 
thought he had gained a fair view of the 
difficulties he had to overcome he enun- 
ciated the policy of American control: The 
Philippines for the Filipinos and govern- 
ment for the benefit of the governed. And 
by “‘the governed” he did not mean the 
then obstreperous and personally ambitious 
Filipino politicians. 


Mr. Bryan in the Islands 


His promise of eventual independence 
was premature; he thinks so himself, and 
says so. It served no purpose but to keep 
alive unwarranted and unintelligent In- 
mediatista hopes and to hamper the people 
in their development; but it was a neces- 
sary answer to the clamors of American 
anti-imperialists at home and a necessary 
backstop for the arguments of William 
Jennings Bryan, who, more than any other 
man, was responsible for the fact that the 
Philippine question became a partisan po- 
litical football to be kicked from pillar of 
ignorance to post of prejudice for partisan 
political purposes. 

Mr. Bryan knew almost as little about 
the Filipinos as I know about the inhabit- 
ants of Mars, but ‘‘the enslavement of a 
liberty-loving people under the glorious 
banner that stands for liberty throughout 
the world” was too good a theme to be neg- 
lected. - He also tried criticizing American 
methods and casting doubt on Republican 
American integrity in the administration 
of insular affairs; but he did not get very 
far with that. He came to the islands 
once, but he gave nobody an opportunity 
to show him anything. He was afraid that 
somebody would try to influence him, and 
he wished to keep an open mind. So he 
hobnobbed with Filipino politicos; and to 
my certain knowledge about the only thing 
he asked for at the Ayuntamiento was a 
list of the Americans who had been con- 
victed of malversation in office. 

He got it too. And to the sorrow and 
shame of all proud and honest men it was 
long enough. But the list of Filipinos who 
had been guilty of misappropriating pub- 
lic funds intrusted to them was so much 
longer—many times as long, in fact—that 
the secretary who made out the list did not 
think it would be fair to exclude them, so he 
made a thorough and alphabetically ar- 
ranged job of it. When it was finished the 
few American names were very inconspicu- 
ous. This is only-an incidental story, but it 
serves to illustrate. 

Filipino agitation for independence was 
always borne with patiently and was even 
encouraged, but that it has retarded their 
real progress more than anything else the 
wise ones among them are the first to admit. 

When [ arrived here a few days ago, after 
an absence of four years and a half, and had 
given myself time to look round a bit, the 
thought I had was that the democratic ideal 
for which we have begun to lay down Amer- 
ican lives and treasure is likely to come to 
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some measure of grief at the peace confer- 
ence which must assemble somewhere, some- 
time. That ideal will be the chief subject of 
discussion, and we are the only people on 
earth that believes in giving the small peo- 
ples, or rather the peoples as yet untrained 
in the exercise of democratic privileges, 
everything they ask for along with leave to 
go to the devil in their own blissful way. The 
Dutch certainly do not believe it; and they 
are having disturbances now in their East 
Indies which they say are a direct result of 
the example we have set in the Philippines. 
The English do not believe it; and they will 
never leave unregenerated India to fester in 
the midst of a world that is trying so hard 
to cure itself of uncivilization. The French 
do not believe it; and they will never with- 
draw their controlling influence from such 
fringes of the world as they now dominate. 

Only we—and we do not believe it. We 
are hypnotized by self-righteousness and 
trying to realize a wish to be all that we 
say we are. But understand, I am writing 
about nothing and thinking of nothing but 
our position in the Philippines. And it was 
before we went to war that the democratic 
idea in a raw state began to be applied here. 

We began to make a right application in 
the Philippines of the democratization idea 
the minute the little brown brothers stopped 
struggling and gave us a chance; butin our 
sacred name asa peoplea splendid work has 
been called practically finished just as it 
was well begun. Colonial administrators 
all over the world have been interested in 
our experiment, have watched it closely, 
and had begun to apply some of our princi- 
ples to the solution of their own problems— 
to the great benefit of their subject peoples. 
It was an example of national morality they 
could not disregard. But now the question 
they are asking is: ‘“‘What do you people 
think you are doing in the Philippines?”’ 

And one worried Englishman said to me 
the other day: ‘‘It is all very well, and I 
suppose you are going to influence us to 
make a lot of concessions. But how do you 
propose to reconcile your retention of re- 
sponsibility with your surrender of control? 
It looks to me like brewing trouble for the 
sake of having trouble on hand.” 


The Quality of the Service 


In the old days out here—I lived in 
Manila five years and have been from one 
end to the other and in nearly every corner 
of the archipelago—we used to think that 
no American could possibly come to the 
islands in an administrative capacity and 
retain for long any purely partisan political 
opinions with regard to our national posi- 
tion and purpose. 

When Mr. Taft left the islands, to be- 
come secretary of war in President Roose- 
velt’s cabinet, he was succeeded in the office 
of Governor-General by Luke E. Wright, 
a Democrat. Mr. Wright was Attorney- 
General of Tennessee for eight years and 
came to Manila with the first Philippine 
Commission, appointed by President Mc- 
Kinley. From 1900 to 1904 he was Vice 
Governor and Secretary of Commerce. 

Governor Wright was succeeded by Goy- 
ernor Henry Clay Ide, a Republican, who 
was Chief Justice of Samoa from 1893 to 
1897 and a member of the first Philippine 
Commission. He was Vice Governor and 
Secretary of Commerceand Police two years 
before he became Governor-General. 

The next Governor was another Demo- 
crat, James F. Smith, a California lawyer 
who came to the Philippines in June, 1898, 
as colonel of the First California Volunteers. 
He was appointed Brigadier General of 
United States Volunteers in 1899 and was 
military governor of the island of Negros 
for one year. In 1900, when civil govern- 
ment was established, he was made Insular 
Collector of Customs, and a year later be- 
came Associate Justice of the newly created 
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Supreme Court. In 1903 he was made 


General from 1906 to 1909, when he was 
appointed Associate Judge "of the United 
States Court of Customs Appeals. 

I am not writing all these biographiaal 
details because I think they are particularly 
thrilling, but because i wish to emphasize 
the quality of the service that the United 
States has given the Philippine Islands. 
Not only were all the governors men who 
were trained for the position they occupied, 
but the chiefs of bureaus as well and other 
government employees had to qualify for 
appointment before they were intrusted 
with important responsibilities. I do not 


‘ 


mean to say that they were all so good 
that only praise can be uttered in connec- — 


tion with their names—none of them was, so — 


far as I know—but at least they were not 
blind men leading the blind. And there 


were exceptions, I suppose, even to the gen- 


eral rule of high-average efficiency. There — 


must have been in the rapid formation of 
an absolutely new governmental organiza 


tion. But I cannot think of any just now, 


Besides, as I have said, Mr. Taft devo 
year to preliminary investigation befe 


even began to organize the government, 
and among the men who assisted him in this" 
investigation, as well as in the volunteer 
army that had seen two years’ service in 


the islands, he found excellent material. — 
The Philippine Bureau of Health won 


world renown under the direction of Dr, 


Victor G. Heiser and his predecessors. He 
became Chief Quarantine Officer for the 


islands in 1903, and was made Director of 


Health in 1905. 


Sanitary Measures 


In the early days of American control a 
terrific cholera epidemic once every so 
often was regarded by the péople as being 
among the necessary evils. 
country reeked with filth, and lepers by the 
thousands stalked the streets and even sold 
food in the open markets, unnoticed and 


undisturbed. Smallpox took its annual toll — 


of the population, and conditions generally 
were so bad that Americans detailed for 


duty in the islands approached their work — 
with dread in their hearts such as required — 


true pluck and rigid self-discipline to over- 
come. Incidentally, the people were grossly 
ignorant, Christians though they were, and 
they practiced cruelties upon their sick and | 
afflicted in the process of “casting out 
devils’? which cannot be written about ex- 
cept for the pages of scientific journals. 
The Bureau of Health under its several 
leaders and their assistants succeeded 
finally in stamping out cholera. It is a 
disease endemic in the islands, but a patient 
campaign of education in simple hygiene 
together with every other possible measu 


not only reduced the danger of epidemic to 
a minimum but resulted in a noticeable and 


rapid rise in human values throughout the 
whole population. 

An old soldier said to me this morning: 
“‘T declare these people don’t even look like 
the same beggars we had to lick. Would 
you think a little good living and decent 
treatment could make such a change? 
Their skins fit tighter, for one thing, and 
they are clean and well dressed; but that 
ain’t so much what I mean by their being 
different. There is something in their eyes. 
Blest if I don’t believe it’s the beam of a 
dawning intelligence!” 

With regard to the lepers: One is re- 
minded that Robert Louis Stevenson im- 
mortalized Father Damien, who went to 
Molokai. 


story, and it is very wonderful; but to 


those who know the stories of the men who 
established and have maintained Culién 
Leper Colony in the Philippine Islands it 
sounds curiously tame and unimportant. 


The whole 


. 
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The whole world knows that 
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Westinghous 


MOTORS AND CONTROLLERS 


Westinghouse Electric Motors apply power 
directly to many types of machines that enter 
into the manufacture of the car. 
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Touch the vast fabric of the 
automobile industry at almost any 
spot and you can feel the throb of 
electric power. 


It not only helps to bring the 
car into being, but endows it with 
life. Without electricity, no car 
could run. 


But for this force neither alumi- 
num nor tungsten, vanadium, 
chromium, ferro-silicon or carbo- 
rundum could be produced in com- 
mercial quantities, and these are 
all essentials that must be available 
before the forgings, castings, shapes 
and stampings of the motor car 
come into being. 


From the very ends of the world 
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Begs 


In mill and shop, electricity 
plays an important part in 
building the motor car. 


The Power that Builds the Car 


it brings countless products to the 
car-builder’s factory. 


Within the factory’s walls you 
see it transporting materials and 
parts, stamping sheet metal into 
bodies, shaping steel bars into 
shafts, cutting, grinding, polishing 
—in short, vitalizing every ma- 
chine, tool or conveyance it 
touches, and touching almost 
everything. 


No single organization, of course, 
brought this about, but it is 
gratifying to Westinghouse Elec- 
tric to know that in this great 
work it has taken a leading part. 


Wherever electricity enters into 
the making of the automobile, you 
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Electricity has added more 
to the comfort and convenience 
of your car than has any other 
factor. 


The Power that Gives it Life 


find Westinghouse apparatus for 
generating, transmitting, control- 
ling and applying it, and other evi- 
dences of Westinghouse engineering 
skill and manufacturing ability. 


Fully to realize this skill and 
ability, however, you must look 
within the finished car. In the elec- 
trical system that provides the vital 
spark, lights the lamps and cranks 
the engine, Westinghouse partici- 
pation in motor-car construction 
reaches its summit. 


The building of generator, start- 
ing motor and ignition unit, of 
course, has presented problems 


somewhat different from those en- 
countered by Westinghouse in the 
making of those big power units 
which have helped so greatly to 
establish its world-wide reputation. 
But since, in their fundamentals, 
these problems are similar, West- 
inghouse experience and Westing- 
house engineering and manufac- 
turing ability have been of great 
advantage to Westinghouse spe- 
cialists in motor-car engineering. 


That’s why Westinghouse has 
been able to make such. superior 
equipment that over forty car- 
builders use it though it costs more. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse Starting Motors, Generators 
and Ignition Units are used by over forty 
car-builders though their superior quality 
makes them cost more. 
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thestock market during the progress 

of a war than at any other time. 
This is natural, because the fears and alarms 
of military campaigns bring about feverish 
and extreme movements in the prices of 
stocks. Strain upon the money markets 
drives down the price of bonds and other 
fixed-interest-bearing investments. There 
are always terrifying possibilities to frighten 
the owners of securities, especially of stocks. 
Fear that the Confederates might capture 
Washington, and at least the possibility 
that the Germans might reach Paris—such 
are some of the influences upon the market 
in great wars past and present. 

Nor is the movement all one way. Wars 
bring inflation and booms, perhaps tem- 
porary and artificial butnonethe less “bull” 
influences for the time being. Perhaps no 
advance in the whole history of the stock 
markets exceeded in violence and extent 
those that took place both in this country 
and in Japan during 1915 and 1916. Butit 
would be strange and abnormal indeed if 
war with its horrors did not hold more of 
evil potentiality than of good for both the 
speculator and the investor. 

Stock markets also affect more people 
in wartime because millions then become 
owners of securities for the first time. Own- 
ership of government bonds is spread broad- 
cast, and generally even during the blackest 
period of a war there is a more or less un- 
restrained market for these bonds on the 
leading stock exchanges. All eyes are 
turned in that direction at the very mo- 
ment when because of the war it may be 
necessary to put artificial restriction on the 
free play of supply and demand. Usually 
onestock exchangein each country is enough 
more important than all others to make its 
policies and actions the predominating in- 
fluence. In general it may be said that 
New York, London, Paris, Berlin and Tokio 
are now the central investment and specula- 
tive markets of the world. 

The extreme length to which a stock 
exchange may goin meeting wartime condi- 
tions is, naturally, to shut its doors. Over 
whelming disaster, sudden emergency of a 
most violent nature, or widespread disorder 
and the breaking up of government such as 
exists in Russia, would naturally force the 
New York Stock Exchange to close. Less 
radical measures which might be adopted, 
and which actually have been adopted by 
various exchanges since the war started, are 
the abolition or regulation of short selling, 
“‘minimum”’ prices, below which no one is 
permitted to sell, and the abolition of any 
except ‘‘cash”’ transactions. 


\ | ORE people seem to be interested in 


Orderly Adjustment 


Every sensible person is aware that pre- 
diction during this war is a sorry business. 
What appears the quintessence of wisdom 
at this writing may look foolish when the 
article is in the hands of its readers. But 
as far as can be seen at present the common- 
sense thing in finance is an orderly adjust- 
ment of the country to its war problems. 
This applies just as much to the committees 
of Congress, to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and to the bankers as it does to the 
governors of the stock exchange. If Secre- 
tary McAdoo or Senator Simmons had 
announced five minutes after President 
Wilson read his famous war message last 
spring that a law would at once be passed 
taxing incomes and profits as high as sixty 
per cent the results would have been de- 
plorable to the last degree. 

Just so if the war should long continue 
and become extremely disastrous for this 
country it might be necessary to close the 
stock exchange. Who knows? But as long 
as the exchange can be kept open it will 
and should be kept open. The nearer to 
normal that conditions can be maintained in 
finance without hindering the prosecution 
of the war the better it is for the country. 
Indeed, the keeping open of the stock ex- 
change is a demonstration of power, and 
will so remain as far ahead as we can see at 
present. ; 

If it had been closed during the violent 
decline in stock prices that occurred in 
October and November great comfort would 
have been given our enemies. The mere 
circulation of the rumor at that time that 
it might close did infinite harm. Thousands 
of shares of stock were sold merely because 
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the owners thought they had better get out 
while there wasachance. They would never 
have thought of selling if the closing rumor 
had not reached them. The selling orders 
came from Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Detroit and Cincinnati as well as from New 
York. Moreover, banks in all parts of the 
country drew in their loans on “‘call’’ for 
fear the exchange would close, and as a con- 
sequence money rates jumped up. When it 
became known that the rumor was ground- 
less money rates eased off and stocks moved 
up. 
For the financial system of the country 
to have broken down to the extent of clos- 
ing its largest investment and speculative 
marketatthevery moment when the Liberty 
Loan was being floated would have played 
right into Germany’s hands. The moral 
effect would have been tremendously un- 
fortunate. It may be said with the utmost 
emphasis that neither at that time nor at 
any time since have the leading bankers or 
financial authorities considered it desirable 
to strike such a blow at confidence, and 
they both hope and trust it may at no time 
be necessary. 


The Abuse of Short Selling 


It is always possible to restrict or forbid 
short selling, but the plan usually works 
badly because the relief is only temporary 
and the after-results are unfortunate. Ger- 
many tried it once, but gave it up, and 
France tried it during the Russo-Japanese 
War with but poor results. Yet it may be- 
come necessary at times. The New York 
Stock Exchange has neither prohibited nor 
restricted short selling, but since Novem- 
ber first it has placed this form of specula- 
tion under formal and official scrutiny and 
a threat of publicity in order to prevent its 
abuse during wartime. Thus far the results 
have been excellent. 

If the war lasts long enough it may be 
necessary to forbid all speculation in stocks 
and bonds. It will be an evil necessity, be- 
cause such a regulation will be unenforce- 
able. It can be enforced easily enough on 
the stock exchange, but not on the curbs, 
gutters, or in the saloons, cafés and bucket 
shops. Normally it requires no argument 
to prove the need of reasonable stock specu- 
lation. No way has yet been found to 
organize large corporations without specu- 
lation. A man will invest in a small enter- 
prise in whose management he has some 
voice without. a speculative market; but 
who will buy stock in a great concern whose 
managers one does not even know, unless 
there is some way of selling out? And there 
is no sure way by which the investor can 
get out unless there are speculators ready 
to buy. 

Now as long as we havé speculation there 
must be two sides to it. Speculation with- 
out short selling is like a country consisting 
entirely of radicals or entirely of conserva- 
tives. It is the commonplace of daily Wall 
Street experience that stocks in which there 
is no “‘short interest’”’ are the ones which 
drop five, ten and twenty points between 
sales, and those in which there is a reason- 
able amount of short selling fall only frac- 
tions at a time. Bull speculators, and 
especially professional bull pools, always try 
to unload at high prices, and they often 
succeed. Then when some bad news comes 
and the market goes to pieces, bear opera- 
tors who had sold at higher prices begin to 
buy and check the decline. Experience and 
first-hand evidence all go to prove that 
short selling checks the extreme advances 
and declines, thus acting as a balance wheel. 

But short selling, like buying, for that 
matter, or like eating and resting and exer- 
cise, can be abused. The short seller, or 
bear, often sells even after prices have 


fallen, greedily unwilling to take his fair’ 


profit by buying in because he hopes prices 
will go still lower. Ordinarily this does no 
harm because his efforts are more or less 
offset by the bull pools. But since this 
country got into war there have been very 
few bull pools, and there is no doubt what- 
ever that short selling and bear raiding 
have in certain instances gone much too 
far. Difficult and delicate as it is to dis- 
tinguish between legitimate and illegitimate 
short selling, the line must and can be drawn. 
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At the outbreak of the European War the 
world was so frightened that all stock ex- 
changes were obliged to close. But the 
New York exchange was the last to close, 
and prices descended in an orderly, well- 
behaved manner. This was largely because 
of the extensive short interest then in exist- 
ence. It was fortunate that the exchange 
remained open so long because prices had 
an opportunity to fall so far that when 
operations were resumed months later it was 
on a sound, normal level, with everything 
liquidated. The European exchanges on 
the other hand closed so quickly, before 
prices had fallen far, that when at last they 
resumed it was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty ‘that brokers could meet their debts. 
Indeed it is said on good authority that not 
all the 1914 accounts on the London Stock 
Exchange have been liquidated yet, so 
drastic was the drop between the closing 
and the reopening prices. 

Again, in the summer of 1917, there was 
a slump in security prices, perhaps the 
severest this country has ever gone through 
unaccompanied by actual panic. This re- 
treat, this ‘“‘readjustment” of lines made 
absolutely necessary by our participation 
in the war, was conducted in an orderly 
manner, Without failure and catastrophe, 
largely because of the existence once more 
of an extensive short interest. Not only 
were there none of the bank failures which 
usually go with such conditions, but there 
was not even a nasty rumor about a bank, 
or a single brokerage failure. Wall Street 
survived a panic in all but name without a 
casualty. Of course the Federal Reserve 
system was an important factor in this 
happy result, but the heavy short interest 
was another. 

Now the short interest created late in 
1916 and early in 1917 was absolutely legiti- 
mate up to a certain point. Indeed it was 


‘a patriotic thing to do to raid the market 


which maniacs had created in 1916. There 
was far more danger to the country from 
the absurd heights to which stocks went in 
that year than from any possible depths 
to which they may fall from now on. Pan- 
ics never come from lowering prices too far. 
They are always the result, or accompani- 
ment, of driving prices too high. 


Short Sales Under Scrutiny 


But at last, in the fall of 1917, prices had 
fallen as far as they reasonably should go. 
The fears, uncertainties, timidities and ap- 
prehensions which naturally attended our 
shift from the fat complacency of a money- 
making neutral to the responsibilities of a 
struggling and ultimately suffering belliger- 
ent, the mounting costs and expenses of 
doing business, the huge taxes and the 
sweeping bare of all investment markets by 
successive Liberty Loan operations—at last 
stock prices had adjusted themselves to all 
these influences and had perhaps “dis- 
counted” even worse. Then it no longer 
became desirable to sell stocks short. At 
that point the bear ceased to perform an 
economic function and became a danger 
and a nuisance. 

So it was necessary for the stock exchange 
authorities to take the bull by the horns, or 
rather the bear by the tail. It had to puta 
ban upon the vicious operations of mere 
seasoned gamblers who play stocks just as 
they play poker, without thought as to the 
moral or economic effects. With stocks al- 
ready at panic levels, and probably far below 
what they will later sell at, the bear raider 
became a white-livered pirate and wrecker, 
especially in view of a most unusual and 
peculiar condition that could exist only in 
this war, namely: That the machinery of 
short selling might easily be used by dis- 
loyal citizens or even by enemies to attack 
American credit and property values, carry- 
ing these attacks to a point which might 
even impair the nation’s war-making power. 

All manner of ugly and alarming reports 
were circulated, and the plain fact was that 
a few large plungers, forgetful of all sense 
of proportion, decency and patriotism, con- 
tinued to slam the market. If the stock 
exchange authorities had not acted the 
Government probably would have stepped 
in and assumed control. But the govern- 
ing committee of the exchange was not 
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caught napping. On November first it 
passed a rule that all members must report — 
daily in sealed envelopes the amount of 
their short sales and the names of the cus- 
tomers for whom the sales were made, and 
also the amount and names of stocks bor-. 
rowed—horrowing of stock being an abso- — 
lute prerequisite of bear raiding. Brokers 
and the public as well were given to under- 
stand that if bear raids did not cease at 
once the names of the buccaneers would be 
made public. These steps of course had the 
desired effect. The cards were on the table, 
Bear raids stopped at once, and up to this 
writing the market has been settling down 
into normal. : 
Reference has been made to alarming 
rumors. 
rumor-mongers to their lairs, for rumor is 
an impalpable, intangible thing. Circulat- 
ing false rumors to depress values is, under 
certain conditions, a state-prison offense; 
but the writer recalls only two instances in 
which men have been sent to jail for such a 
crime. One of the offenders was a notorious 
crook and the other was such a persistent, 
noisy and open defamer of a certain well-— 
known corporation that he must have be 
mentally unbalanced. ; 


Before the Tide Turned 


It is a good sign that in the last few years 
the stock exchange authorities themselves _ 
have shown constantly increasing vigilande i 
infrunning down ugly rumors, or at least in — 
threatening to run them down, which really 
does almost as much good. The moral 


suasion is what counts. Unfortunately not 


many persons have sense enough to realize 
that it is Just as wrong te circulate rumors © 


to boost prices artificially as it is to depress _ 


them. Recently a faked telegram from the — 
president of a corporation was published in 
Wall Street and the price of the stock rose 
several points on the false: statement of 


large earnings. This particular fake wasin- — 


vestigated, but generally people are com- 


plaisant enough about false rumors on the 
bull side though indignant the country over — 


when the bears employ, similar tactics. 
Many persons have wondered whether it — 
would not be wise to place minimum prices 
onstocks. This was done when the exchange 
first reopened in November, 1914. But 
though people were frightened to death at 
that time and the world’s morale was badly 


shattered, it was then known to ah inner 


circle of bankers and to thé exchange au-— 
thorities that the country was on the eve of 
great prosperity. The exchange had been 
closed because of the complete demoraliza- 
tion of the balance of trade between this 
country and Europe. It was opened be- — 
cause the balance was swinging in our favor. 

The problem was to open the door just a 


little way at first and see what people would — 


do. It was thought that once people real- 


It is difficult, of course, to hunt © 


ized how rapidly the country was headed ~ 


toward prosperity they would buy instead — 
of sell stocks, and this was exactly what 
happened. But lest something different 
might happen minimum prices were estab- . 
lished for a time. 

In November and December, 1917, no 
one knew positively whether the bottom 
had been reached. It was feared that in 
case of a great military defeat minimum 
prices would merely have the effect of limit- 
ing operations on the exchange and driving 


them into the gutter, where even lower 


prices would be made. This is what 
happened when the exchange was closed 
altogether in August, September and Octo-_ 
ber, 1914. During the Civil War the stock 
exchange refused to keep open more than 
an hour or two a day and offered extremely 
limited facilities, with the result that stocks 
were slaughtered all night in the lobby of — 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Minimum prices 
will not hold the lid on if things go badly. 
On several of the European exchanges no 
operations are now permitted except for 
cash. There are no margin purchases, no 
operations ‘‘for the account,” or on “‘fu- 
tures.”’ Under such conditions the market 
practically becomes ‘‘frozen.” Holders of 
stocks cannot sell except at considerable 
sacrifices. It becomes more difficult than 
ever for corporations to raise funds except 
on government loans. The country is de- 
prived of a valuable barometer of trade and 


finance. Such a limitation is desirable only [ 


as a last resort. 
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AEN and women, urged to crowd the - y 


most service possible into every day, 
turn more and more to the motor car as 


the greatest conserver of time. And with” 
this added need for the car is coupled a . 


desire for unusual economy in operatin?, 


* eost. Most Miles per Dollar, from gasoline, 


tires, and car has become a national duty 
as well as a matter of personal thrift. 


Firestone Super Cord Tires have an extra 
advantage now because they are extra 
thrifty. They save gasoline. Owners re- 
port from two to five miles more per 
gallon. They save car repairs because the 
mechanism is spared shock and vibration 
by their supreme resiliency. They save a 
wide margin of tire expense because the 
preater mileage they deliver far exceeds 
their added cost. Equip with Firestone 
Super Cords all around and enjoy these 
savings with extra safety and assurance 
of uninterrupted travel. See your dealer. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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When world trade settles 
on the product of one factory 
among many that produce a 
similar article— 


When one trade name among 
many comes to stand for the 
article itself among the many 
peoples of the world— 


Then you may be sure that 
the product so distinguished 
among the many has come to 
be the standard of quality and 
value. 


Quality alone or price alone 
seldom wins world dominance 
of trade. 


But where marked superi- 
ority exacts no excess of price 
then you have the combina- 
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World Trade 


tion of quality and value that 
wins dominance in world 
trade. 


It is that combination of 
quality and value that makes 
Champion-Toledo Depend- 
able Spark Plugs a striking 
instance of world trade domi- 
nance. 


And this combination of 
quality and value in Cham- 
pions is the result of superior 
facilities. 


The Champion scientific 
laboratory facilities for the 
development of quality in 
Spark Plugs are unequalled in 
all the world. 


And Champion manufac- 


Champion Spark Plug | 


, 


Dominance 


turing facilities for the repro- 
duction of quality and quan- 
tity are likewise unequalled— 
unapproached. 


While Champions are the 
most expensively created 
Spark Plugs in the world they 
are the most economically 
produced. 


And there you have the 
combination that has won 
world trade dominance. 


It takes a million Champion- 
Toledo Dependable Spark 
Plugs every ten working days 
to supply the world’s gasoline 
engines with the unfailing 
spark of life that energizes 
them. 


We specify a certain Cham- 


Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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pion for every well-known 
gasoline motor produced any- 
where in the world. 


Dealers in automobile sup- 
plies and garage men every- 
where have the Champion 
Charts which show which plug 
is officially specified for the 
given motor. 


To pre-determine maximum 
Spark Plug efficiency the mo- 
tor owner need only make sure 
that he has the particular 
Champion we specify for his 
motor. 


See that the name “Cham- 
pion”? is on the porcelain of 
the Spark Plug—not merely 
on the box. 
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\ i Y HEN the food supply of the grizzly 
bear becomes scarce he goes to bed 
and sleeps until another supply is 
available. He feasts on the fat of the land 
during the summer, and literally wraps him- 
self in a thick blanket of fat. Thus wrapped, 
when winter comes on he digs a hole and 
crawls in. He refuses food until there is a 
reasonable supply, even though he waits 
five months for it. 

One autumn day a professor from the 
Chicago University and myself visited the 
Hallett Glacier. New snow had fallen a 
few days before and a soft slushy coating 
of this still overlay the ice. We explored 
one of the upper crevasses of the glacier 
and then emerged to look down its steep 
slope. He challenged me to coast to the 
bottom. Seating ourselves on this soft wet 
snow, at his word ‘‘Go!” we slid away on 
the steep snow-lubricated mountain. Just 
as we started, we espied at the bottom of 
the slope, where we were soon to be, a huge 
grizzly bear. Each autumn numbers of in- 
sects and sometimes bushels of grasshop- 
pers are either blown upon the ice and 
snow, or else approach it too closely and 
fall from having their wings chilled. Evi- 
dently the grizzlies long ago learned of this 
food supply, and the ice fields are regularly 
visited by them during the autumn. 

I wish you might have’seen our efforts as 
we tried to change our minds on that steep 
slope! The grizzly was eating grasshop- 
pers; but he heard us and fled at a racing 
gallop, giving us an excellent side view of 
his clumsy, far-outreaching lively hind 
legs, going it flat-footed. 

Ofttimes, too, in autumn along the tim- 
ber line the grizzly feeds freely upon the 
latest of the season’s berries and the last 
green plants. In this region and in the 
heights above, the bears fatten themselves 
before retiring for their long winter’s sleep. 

The hibernating habits of the grizzly are 
not completely understood. The custom 
probably originated, as did the hibernation 
of other animals, from the scarcity of food. 
A long acquaintance with the grizzly and 
the study of his hibernation have been of 
the greatest interest. 

With the oncoming of winter, only a 
few kinds of bear food remain. The grizzly 
daily seeks out these; he is ever alert for 
any small animal or fish that he may catch, 
and gladly accepts the body of a dead bird 
or any careass he finds: He is generally fat 
when he turns in for his winter’s sleep; but 
I do not believe he eats a special food dur- 
ing the last few days before denning up. 
However, he may do so. 


Getting Ready for Winter 


On the few occasions when I was able to 
keep track of a bear he did not eat a single 
thing during the four or five days that im- 
mediately preceded his retirement. I have 
examined a number of grizzlies that were 
killed while hibernating, and in every in- 
stance the stomach and intestines were en- 
tirely empty. These facts lead me to 
conclude that bears do not eat just before 
hibernating; that they rest and fast for a 
few days before going permanently to the 
winter den. 

The bear prepares his winter quarters in 
advance of the time needed. After the den 
is completely ready he continues his usual 
search for food. Generally this requires 
long excursions, and he may wander fifteen 
to twenty miles from the den. 

In climbing along the bottom of a deep 
narrow ravine one November day I espied 
on a slope above me what appeared to be 
a carload or more of freshly dumped earth. 
My first thought was that a prospector was 
at work driving a tunnel; but upon exam- 
ination it proved to be a recently finished 
but unoccupied hibernating den. The en- 
trance was about three feet in diameter. 
Just inside, the den was a trifle larger; and 
it extended, nearly level, into the mountain 
side for about twelve feet. At the back it 
was six feet across and four feet high. The 
size of the den varies and is apparently 
determined by the character of the soil in 
which it is made and by the taste of the 
animal making it. Most other dens I have 
measured were a trifle smaller than this 
one. 

During the period immediately preced- 
ing hibernation the grizzly may spend the 
time in the den he will occupy during the 
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winter; but in a number of cases I have 
known him to occupy a temporary nest 
upon the surface of the ground. 

In the Northwest grizzlies hibernate in 
the heights above the timber line. Many 
used to hibernate above the. timber line in 
the front range of the Rocky Mountains of 
Colorado; but in Southwestern Colorado 
and in, the Yellowstone Park region their 
winter dens are in lower altitudes—some- 
times as low as six thousand feet. 

The grizzly may use the same den for 
several winters or have a new one each 
winter. He may dig this himself or take 
an old one that another bear has used or 
one shaped by Nature—a cave or a rock 
slide. Near my home on the slope of Long’s 
Peak I have known them to den up beneath 
the thickly matted prostrate trees at the 
timber line, an altitude of about eleven 
thousand feet. I knew of one grizzly hiber- 
nating in a prospector’s abandoned tun- 
nel. Sometimes, like the black bear, he 
will dig a den on a steep mountain side 
beneath the widely spreading roots of 
trees; sometimes beneath a large fallen 
log, close to the upturned roots which sup- 
port it. In crossing the mountains one 
February I noticed a steamy vapor rising 
from a hole in the snow by the protruding 
roots of an overturned tree. I walked to 
the hole to learn the cause of it. The vapor 
was rank with the odor of a bear. 


Snow for a Comforter 


If completely sheltered in a cave he is 
commonly satisfied to lie on bare rocks, 
with nothing over him. In other places he 
crawls beneath a huge pile of trash—leaves, 
sticks and roots. Snow had drifted deeply 
over each hibernating place I found. In 
many localities the hibernating den is in 
a northern or northeasterly slope. This 
possibly is for the purpose of insuring a 
permanent snow covering. 

About the middle of one snowless De- 
cember, which followed a snowless Novem- 
ber, one day I came upon a grizzly bear 
carrying spruce boughs into his den. Evi- 
dently, with the absence of the snow 
blanket, he found the den cold. 

Sometimes the entrance to the den ap- 
pears to be partly closed by the occupant; 
once in, he reaches out and claws the lower 
part of it full of earth or rakes in trash and 
leaves. In most instances nothing is done 
to close the den; but the snow usually does 
this most effectively. The first snows that 
come drift back into the den, pile upward, 
and at last the entrance is closed. 

Twice I have known bears to hibernate 
in enormous nests that were made of the 
long fibers of cedar bark. One of these 
nests must have taken days to construct, as 
more than forty cedar trees had been more 
or less disrobed to supply material for it. 
It resembled the nests of trash that razor- 
back hogs in the South construct, though 
much larger. The bear, after piling it up, 
had worked himself into it near the bottom, 
somewhat after the fashion of a boy 
crawling into a haycock. Over this nest 
the snow spread its blanket and probably 
afforded the bear all the: protection he 
needed. 

Most of the hibernating places I have 
examined were without any floor covering. 
In other words, the bear slept upon the 
naked earth or the bare rocks. However, I 
remember seeing one den the bottom of 
which was thickly covered with pine 
boughs; and another was lined with three 
or four inches of long coarse sedge. 

The primal cause for hibernation is the 
scarcity of food. The period of hibernation 
is determined chiefly by the length of time 
that food is scarce. 

Snow is a factor in determining when 
bears begin their winter’s sleep. It helps 
to close and keep snug the den. Early 
snows commonly mean early hibernation. 
If the bear is fat and winter begins early he 
is likely to hibernate early; but if snow is 
scarce and food can still be obtained hetis 
likely to delay hibernation. 

The individuality of the animal is also a 
factor in determining when he begins hiber- 
nation. I have known a difference of three 
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weeks’ time in the beginning of hibernation 
by two fat, apparently healthy bears in the 
same locality. A grizzly in poor flesh seems 
to hesitate about turning in for the winter. 
On two occasions I have known grizzlies 
poor in flesh to delay hibernation for a 
month or more after the other local grizzlies 
had disappeared. 

They may begin hibernating as early as 
the middle of November. In most local- 
ities the time of turning in is likely to be 
a month later than this. A grizzly may 
emerge from the den early in March or 
not until a month or two later. He hiber- 
nates from two to five months. Most of 
this time is spent asleep in the den, without 
water or food. He may occasionally stick 
his head out and look round. Some may 
come out more than once and walk round 
or sun themselves for a few hours; but 
commonly they lie close until spring. 

A sniffling and grunting attracted my 
attention one winter day as I was snow- 
shoeing along the side of a ravine. Pres- 
ently, a short distance ahead of me, I saw 
a grizzly thrust his nose out of a hole. Then 
his head followed. At first his eyes were 
closed and then they opened slightly. . His 
head was shaking and drooping. It fell 
lower and lower, when, with a jerk, the 
grizzly would raise it, only to let it shake 
and droop again. Evidently it was the 
head of a very sleepy grizzly. After repeat- 
ing this performance a number of times, 
occasionally opening his eyes briefly, he 
withdrew and disappeared in the den. 

During the first few weeks that they are 
hibernating grizzlies are easily awakened, 
and so, too, toward the end of the hiberna- 
tion; but during the middle period they 
are more drowsy. Hunters, trappers and 
snowslides have driven grizzlies from their 
dens during every stage of hibernation, and 
in a short time after the bear came forth 
his senses were as alert as ever; he was able 
either to run away or to fight in his normal 
aggressive manner. 

Prospectors in Jefferson Valley, Mon- 
tana, told me they had staked some claims 
and started to drive a tunnel early in De- 
cember. A day or two after they began 
blasting they noticed a bear break out of a 
snowy den and scamper away on the moun- 
tain side. They tracked him to a place 
where he had holed up again. It was their 
belief that either the noise or the jar of 
their shots had awakened and reawakened 
him. Disgusted, he had sought a quieter 
sleeping place. 


After the Long Sleep 


In the spring many grizzlies appear to 
have the habit of coming out to sun them- 
selves. I examined the tracks that led 
from one den early in March. Apparently 
this bear had, during the previous two 
weeks, been out a number of times to sun 
himself. One well-beaten pathway of 
tracks led to a rocky cliff, which he ap- 
peared to have used during the morning. 
Another pathway in the snow led to a slope 
where he had repeatedly lain down; and 
this slope was exposed to only the after- 
noon sun. 

At the limits of tree growth one cold 
March day I came upon the tracks of a 
grizzly bear. As these were descending the 
mountain I back-tracked them and found 
the den in which the grizzly had spent the 
winter. The inside of the den was gravelly 
and comparatively clean. 

It was just sundown when I reached this 
den, and as the heights were icy I hesi- 
tated about continuing across the Divide 
that night. The weather had been clear 
during the week, and as only this single 
line of tracks led from the den, I judged 
that this was the first time the grizzly had 
sauntered forth. I knew the bears often go 
forth for a short ramble in the spring and 
then return to the den; but I concluded to 
take chances and occupy it for the night. 
I do not know what this grizzly did— 
whether or not he came back in sight of 
the den; but my fire may have kept him 
at bay. 

In the spring the grizzly’s claws are, 
of course, longer and sharper than in the 
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autumn or early winter. The soles of his 

feet, too, commonly have a new covering 

and are soft and tender. Ordinarily by early 

winter the pads of a grizzly’s feet are hard 
and cracked, and the claws often badly. 
worn. 

In all the snowy records I have seen of | 
bears coming forth to sun themselves, to— 
exercise or to change dens, there never has. 
been the slightest indication that they ate 
anything. One of the absurd tales which 
still circulate concerning the grizzly is that 
he sucks his paws while hibernating. In 
the spring he comes forth fat and does not 
at once eat heartily. His first food is likely | 
to consist of the green shoots of early 
plants or the twigs of trees. 

In the instances when I was able to watch 
them there was almost a fast during the 
first few days after they came from winter 
quarters. Only a few ounces of food were 
eaten during the first few days immediately 
after emerging. Each drank a little water, 
The first thing each ate was a few willow 
twigs. Apparently they eat little until a 
number of days have elapsed. 

During the grizzly’s long hibernating 
fast the walls of the stomach contract, 
sometimes completely closing the interior, — 
Two stomachs I saw, which were taken 
from bears killed late in the winter, were 
like solid chunks of rubber. Probably the 
muscles slowly relax; at any rate, sev- 
eral days commonly pass after he comes 
out before the grizzly is ‘‘as hungry as a 

ear.” 

I watched one for seven days after he 
emerged from his hibernating cave. His 
winter quarters were at timber line on 
Battle Mountain, an altitude of nearly 
twelve thousand feet. The winter had been 
of average temperature, but with scanty 
snowfall. I saw him, by chance, just as he 
was emerging, on the first day of March. 


Working Up an Appetite 


He walked about aimlessly for an hour or 
more; then returned to his sleeping place 
without eating or drinking anything. 

The following morning he came forth and 
wandered about until afternoon; then he 
broke his fast with a mouthful of willow 
twigs. He took a drink of water. After 
this he walked leisurely about until nearly 
sundown and then made himself a nest at 
the foot of a cliff in the woods. Here he 
remained until late the following afternoon, 
apparently sleeping. Just before sundown 
he walked out a short distance, smelled of 
a number of things, licked the snow a few 
times and returned to his nest. 

The next morning he went early for 
water and ate more willow twigs. In the 
afternoon he came on a dead bird—ap- 
parently a junco—which he ate. Another 
drink, and he lay down at the foot of a tree 
for the night. The following morning he 
drank freely of water, surprised a rabbit, 
which he devoured, and then lay down and 
probably slept until noon the next day. 
On this day he found a dead grouse and 
toward evening caught another rabbit. 

On the seventh day he started off with 
more spirit than on any of those preceding. 
Evidently he was hungry. He caught an- 
other rabbit, apparently picked up three 
or four dead birds, and captured some 
mice. He covered more distance than in 
all the other days. 

Much of the spring food of bears consists 
of young shoots and grasses, swelling buds, 
and the tuberous roots of plants. : 

A bear is as fat in the spring when leav- 
ing the den as he was when he entered it 
the preceding fall. He can run about for 
days and travel many miles without indi- 
cation of hunger or any signs of fatigue. 
After the first few active days he begins to 
lose weight, and commonly continues to 
lose it for several weeks; but. with the 
feasts of summer he adds to his weight, and 
pie in July he is again accumulating 
at. : 

The winter life of many animals is stern 
andstrange. During theautumn the beaver 
gathers a harvest of food sufficient for the 
winter months. This is stored in the 
water, for use when the pond is closed over 
with ice. The cony harvests hay for win- 
ter. Numbers of animals hunt food each 
day in the snow; but the woodchuck and 
the bear hibernate—that is, they fast and 
sleep in a den during the winter. ‘ 
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EDTIME stories over, tumble-time all through — 
good-night to Johnnie and Dollie. 


7:30 by the clock. 
**What shall we do? That’s it! And it will be 


good because they show Paramount and Artcraft pic- 
tures. But hurry—we don’t want to miss a minute 


=| be | 
of it. yo Sees 


You don’t know exactly how it all comes about. 
And what’s more you don’t care. But before you 
realize it those vexatious big little things that were 
sO important at a quarter to six aren’t of any impor- 
tance at all. 


You slip out of yourself. And your mind is all 
dressed up in a pinafore or knickerbockers. You're 


‘ headed hot-foot back to the Land-of-Beginning-Again. 


The Land where things are what they ought to be— 
the land of Fancy-Free, of Youth—the wonderful land 
of motion pictures. 


You sit there for two hours that. tick off faster than 


TRADE yk KOH HY MARK 


ve 
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anything you ever believed possible —absorbed and 
lost in love and adventure, romance and fun —feasting 
your eyes on gorgeous spectacles that whirl you off into 
strange worlds. 


And you agree that Paramount and Artcraft motion 
pictures are good company to keep as you go back to 
Johnnie and Dollie, wiser in the wisdom of the Land- 
of-Beginning-Again—with a mind even more ready for 
understanding their problems and a surer, closer com- 
radeship with these keepers of your hearts. 


* * * 


Of course, you’ll remember Paramount and Artcraft 
as the better motion pictures—better in everything 
that makes a picture worth while: 


Soremost in their stars 
Soremost in their direction and mounting 
foremost in their literary and dramatic standards 


And you'll remember the theatre, too, where you 
see them. 


how to be sure of seeing Paramount 
Three Ways £0 Know and Artcraft Motion Pictures 
By seeing these trade- 


On é marks or names in the [WO marks hak rary A ee three trade-marks or 


By secing these trade- 


advertisements of 
your local theatres. 


theatre or in the lobby. 


By seeing these 


~ names flashed on 
the screen inside the theatre. 


FAMOUS PLAYERS~LASKY CORPORATION @* 3 


ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE SEL 


Vice Pres. CECIL B.DE MILLE based osha 
EW YORK. x 


Pe, 
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Save Wheat ! 


4 
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WHY NOT NOW? 
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Follow your usual 
recipes, except— 
“A little more 
wetting and a 
little less rising.” 


wate 


He. 
Cue Pavia” 
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The use of Barley, Rye or Corn is now 
truly a patriotic service. Whenever you use 
a pound of Barley, Rye or Corn Flour, you 
save a pound of wheat flour and thus con- 
serve the most vital article in the food supply 
of ourselves and our allies. 


The list following shows approximate 
percentages of Washburn-Crosby’s 
War-Time Barley, Corn or Rye Flour 
which can be added to GOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR, thereby saving an equal quantity 
of wheat flour: 


For Gravies use 100% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Dusting Flour use 100% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Wheat Bread use 15 to 25% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Rye Bread use 15 to 25% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Graham Bread use 15 to 25% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Whole Wheat use 15 to 25% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Bran Bread use 15 to 25% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Raisin Bread use 15'to 25% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Fruit Bread use 15 to 25% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Nut Bread use 15 to 25% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Brown Bread use 33% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Coffee Cake use 15 to 25% — of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Roll Dough use 15 to 25% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Pie Crust use 25 to 50% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Tea Biscuit use 20 to 40% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Fried Cakes use 25 to 35% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Crullers use 25 to 35% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Doughnuts use 15 to 25% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Fritters use 20 to 40% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Griddle Cakes use 25 to 50% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Waffles use 20 to 40% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Muffins use 25 to 50% _ of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Dark Sheet Cake use 15 to 25% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Dark Cup Cake use 15 to 25% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Dark Cookies use 15 to 25% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Dumplings use 25 to 50% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Noodles use 25 to 50% of Barley, Rye or Corn 
For Puddings use 25 to 50% of Barley, Rye or Corn 


Washburn-Crosby Co. 


—When You Buy 


Gold Medal Flour, Also 
Buy Barley, Rye or Corn 
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Fifty feet in length and 500 tons displacement were added to this 
big freight steamer, the George E. Warren, by the-Robins Dry Dock 


Co., Brooklyn. 
reconstruction. 
is being used successfully in ship building and repairs. 


The Prest-O-Lite Process was used extensively in this 
This is but one of many instances where Prest-O-Lite 


Solving Ship Problems by 
Prest-O-Lite Process 


War has called for the greatest efficiency in ship 


construction and reconstruction. 


And one of the 


results has been the extensive employment of the 


oxy-acetylene process. 


Not only in construction work of all kinds, but in 
the conservation of millions of dollars of scrap-pile 
waste, this process is helping American manufacturers 
to meet the unusual requirements of war business. 


Practically every leading industry of the country 
offers examples of its stronger, neater products, sim- 
plified production, lower cost and lessened waste. 


Oxy-acetylene welding and cutting will probably 


solve 


for you some problem of design, cost, or 


convenience, or result in some big material saving 


in your plant. 


Offers a simple, inexpensive, port- 
able outfit for all classes of work— 
employs both gases (acetylene and 
oxygen) in portable cylinders. 
Acetylene supply is backed by 
Prest-O-Lite Service, which insures 
prompt exchange of empty cylinders 
for full ones. Provides dry, purified 
gas, insuring better welds, quicker 
work and lower cost. Avoids large 
initial outlay and depreciation. Any 
average workman can learn the 
process quickly and easily. 


Investigate 


‘PROCESS 


Millions of dollars’ worth of val- 
uable castings, machine parts and 
tools are being reclaimed from the 


scrap-heap by this process. Rail- 
roads, foundries, mines, machine 
shops and garages are realizing big 
returns on repair work alone. One 
quick repair may save the entire 
cost of a Prest-O-Lite outfit by 
avoiding a tie-up through the break- 
down of an important machine. 
Wherever two pieces of metal are 
to be joined—consider welding. 


Write for valuable welding data describing and illustrat- 
ing Prest-O-Lite Process in hundreds of profitable uses for 
construction, manufacture and repair, 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 


U. S. Main Office & Factory, 870 Speedway, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Canadian General Office & Factory, 


Dept. I, Toronto, Can. 
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CAPTAIN SCHLOTTERWERZ 


(Continued from Page 5) 


timid heart was oppressed by the strange 
place and by strange thoughts concerning 
it, she felt a moment’s gladness that they 
had come. 

“Jake Helmholz is a cholly feller,’ Mr. 
Hitzel went on, chuckling. “He gits along 
good down here. Says Villa ain’t nefer 
come in hundert and finfty miles. He ain’t 
afrait of Villa, besites. He seen him once; 
he shook hants nice, he said. Dinnertime, 
Jake Helmholz he’s got a fine supp’ice to 
show us, he says.’ 

“You mean something he’s having cooked 
for us for dinner as a surprise, papa? 

“No; he gits us a Cherman dinner, he 
says; but it ain’t a supp’ice toeat. Hesays 
‘You chust wait,’ he says to me. ‘You’ll 
git a supp’ice for dinner. It’s goin’ to be 
the supp’ice of your life,’ he says; ‘buteit 
ain’t nutting to eat,’ hesays. ‘It’s goin’ to 
be a supp’ice for Miss Bairta, too,’ Jake 
says. ‘She’ll like it nice, too,’ he says.”’ 

But Bertha did not care for surprises; 
she looked anxious. ‘‘I wish he wouldn’t 
have a surprise for us,’’ she said. “I’m 
afraid of finding one every minute anyhow, 
in the washbowl or somewhere. I know I'll 
go crazy the first time I see a tarantula!” 

“Oh, it ain’t goin’ to be no bug,” her 
father assured her. ‘“‘Jake says it’s too fine 
a climate for much bugs; he ain’t nefer 
worry none about bugs. He says it’s a 
supp’ice we like so much it tickles us putty 
near dead!” 

Bertha frowned involuntarily, wishing 
that her father had not used the word dead 
just then; she felt Mexico ominous round 
her, and even that intermittent cockcrow 
failed to reassure her as a homely and 
familiar sound. Mexico itself was surpris- 
ing enough for her; even the appearance of 
her semirelative, the landlord Helmholz, 
had been a surprise to her, and she wished 
that he had not prepared anything addi- 
tional. Her definite fear was that his idea 
might prove to be something barbaric and 
improper in the way of native dances; and 
she had a bad afternoon, not needing to go 
outside of her room to find it. But a little 
while after the sharp sunset the husk- 
colored chambermaid brought in a lamp, 
and Mr. Hitzel followed, shouting wheez- 
ily. He had discovered the surprise. 

““Hoopee!” he cried. ‘Come look! 
Bairta, come down! It’s here! Come 
down, see who!” He seized her wrist, 
hauling her with him, Bertha timorous and 
reluctant. ‘‘Come look! It’s here, settin’ 
at our dinner table; it’s all fixed in the 
garten waitin’. Hoopee! Hoopee!”’ 

And having thus partly urged and partly 
led her down the stairs he halted her in the 
trellised entrance of Mr. Helmholz’ in- 
congruous garden, a walled inclosure with 
a roof of black night. Half a dozen oil 
lamps left indeterminate yet definitely un- 
familiar the shapings of foliage, scrawled in 
gargoyle shadows against the patched 
stucco walls; but one of the lamps stood 
upon a small table which had been set for 
three people to dine, and the light twinkled 
there reassuringly enough upon common- 
place metal and china, and glossed amber 
streaks brightly up and down slender long 
bottles. It made too—not quite so reas- 
suringly—a Rembrandt sketch of the two 
men who stood waiting there—little, 
ragged-faced, burnt-dry Helmholz, and a 
biggish young man in brown linen clothes 
with a sturdy figure under them. His face 
was large, yet made of shining and ruddy 
features rather small than large; he was 
ample yet compact; bulkily yet tightly 
muscular everywhere, suggesting nothing 
whatever of grace, nevertheless leaving to 
a stranger’s first glance no possibility to 
doubt his capacity for immense activity 
and resistance. Most of all he produced an 
impression of the stiffest sort of thickness; 
thickness seemed to be profoundly his 
great power. This strong young man was 
Mr. Helmholz’ surprise for Bertha and 
her father. 

The latter could not get over it. ‘“Sup- 
p’ice!”’ he cried, laughing loudly i in his great 
pleasure. ‘“‘‘I got a supp’ice for you and 
Miss Bairta,’ he tells me. ‘Comes efening 
dinnertime you git a supp’ice,’ Jake says. 
Look, Bairta, what for a supp’ice he makes 
us! You nefer seen him before. Guess who 
itis. It’s Louie!” 

“Louie?” she repeated vacantly. 

“Louie Schlotterwerz!’’ her father 
shouted. ‘‘ Your own cousin! Minna’s Lud- 
wig! Y’efer see such a fine young feller? 
It’s Louie!” 
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Vociferating, he pulled her forward; but 
the new cousin met them halfway and 
kissed Bertha’s hand with an abrupt gal- 
lantry altogether matter-of-fact with him, 
but obviously confusing to Bertha. She 
found nothing better to do than to stare at 
her hand, thus saluted, and to put it behind 
her immediately after its release, where- 
upon there was more hilarity from her 


father. 
“Look!” he eried. ‘‘She don’t know 
what to do! She don’t seen such manners 


from young fellers in Cincinneti; I should 
took her to Chermany long ago. Sit down! 
Sit down! We eat some, drink cless Rhine 
wine and git acquainted.” 

“Yes,” said Helmholz. ‘Eat good. 
You’ll find there’s worse places than Mex- 
ico to come for German dishes; it’ll sur- 
prise you. Canned United States soup you 
git, maybe, but afterworts is Wéener 
Schnitzel and all else German. And if you 
got obyeckshuns to the way my waiters 
look out for you, why, chust hit ’em in the 
nose once, and send for me!” 

He departed as the husk-colored servi- 
tress and another like her set soup before 
his guests. Schlotterwerz had not yet 
spoken distinguishably, though he had 
murmured over Bertha’s hand and laughed 
heartily with his uncle. But his expression 
was amiable, and Bertha after glancing at 
him timidly began: ‘“‘Do you ” Then 
blushing even more than before she turned 
to her father. ‘“‘Does he—does Cousin 
Ludwig speak English?” 

Mr. Hitzel’s high good humor increased 
all the time, and having bestowed upon his 
nephew a buffet of approval across the little 
table—‘“‘Speak Eng-lish?”’ he exclaimed. 
“Speaks it as good as me and you! He was 
four years in Eng-land, different times. 
Speaks Eng-lish, French, Mexican—Span- 
ish, you call it, I guess—I heert him speak 
it to Jakie Helmholz. Speaks all leng- 
witches. Cherman, Louiespeaksit too fest.” 

Schlotterwerz laughed. “T’m afraid Un- 
cle Fritz is rather vain, Cousin Bertha,” he 
said; and she was astonished to hear no 
detectable accent in his speech, though she 
said afterward that his English reminded 
her more of a Boston professor who had 
been one of her teachers in school than of 
anything else she could think of. ‘‘ Your 


papa and I had a little talk before dinner, © 
SCAG r 


in German,”’ Schlotterwerz went on. 
least, we attempted it. Your papa had to 
stop frequently to think of words he had 
forgotten, and sometimes he found it neces- 


sary to ask me the meaning of an idiom 


q 


which I introduced into our conversation. 


He assured me that you spoke German 


with difficulty, Cousin Bertha; but, if you 
permit me to say it, I think he finds him- 


self more comfortable in the English — 


tongue.” 

Mr. Hitzel ee not abashed; then 
he groaned. “No, I ain’t! A feller can’t 
remember half what his olt lengwitch is; 
yet all the same time he like to speak it, 
and maybe he gits so’s he can’t speak 
neither one if he don’t look out! Feller can 
hear plenty Cherman in Cincinneti.” His 
expression clouded with a reminiscence of 
pain. ‘Well, I tell you, Louie, I am gled 
to git away from there. I couldn’t stood 
the U. S. no longer. It’s too much! 
couldn’t swaller it no longer!” 

“T should think not,” Louie agreed sym- 
pathetically. “Many others are like you, 
Uncle Fritz; they’re crossing the frontier 
every day. That’s part of my business 
here, as I mentioned.” 

Old Fred nodded. ‘‘Louie tellss me he 
comes here about copper mines,” he said 
to Bertha; ‘“‘for after-the-war bissnuss. 
Cherman gufment takes him off the navy 
a while once, and he’s come also to see if 
Chermans from the U. S. which comes in 
Mexico could git back home to fight for the 
olt country. Louie’s got plenty on his 


hants. You can see he’s a smart feller, 
Bairta!”’ 
“Yes, papa,” she said meekly; but her 


cousin laughed and changed the subject. 

“How are things in your part of the 
States?’ he asked. “Pretty bad?” 

“So tough I couldn’t stood ’em, ain’t I 
tolt you?”’ Mr. Hitzel responded with sud- 
den vehemence. ‘It’s too much! I tell 
you I hat to hate to walk on the streets my 
own city! I tell you, the United States iss 


Eng-lish lovers! I don’t want to go back _ 


in the U. S. long as I am a lifin’ man! The 
U.S. hates you if you are from Chermans. 


a i 
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See will never be happy until she has a home of her very own. Hardly 
a day passes that she does not think of 4er home, as she would have it. 


It is to be a place of comfort, contentment and harmony; it is to be prac- 


tical, convenient, beautiful. 


Nothing takes the place of this home of her own planning—nothing will be nearer or dearer 


to her heart, next to her loved ones. 


Build her that home! Build it of wood! Build it NOW! Build it of 


SOUTHERN PINE 


“‘The Wood of Service’’ 


Real homes are built of wood, for wood alone 
can impart that atmosphere that makes a house — 
a home. More homes are built of Southern Pine 
than any other wood. It is the world’s greatest 
building material because it is dependable and 
eect because it has strength, beauty, dura- 
uty. 


Build NOW, for perfectly manufactured, easily worked, 
easily finished Southern Pine has advanced far less 
in price than other building materials. 

All Retail Lumber Dealers have, or can easily get, 
Southern Pine Association building helps. Home- 
builders will find them most valuable. Your Lumber 
Dealer will give them to you without charge. 


Build her that Home of her Dreams. 
Build it of Wood. Build it NOW! 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


New Orleans 


Louisiana 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


>= 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn orcallusloosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store 1n the United States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Improve 
Your Ford for 
Work or Play 


HETHER you use your Ford for busi- 
ness, for pleasure, or for both, you can 
by equipping it with the 


make this great car still more satisfactory 


PATENTED 


Shock Absorber ='s 


In business use, where running cost is all- 
important, the Hassler should be used because 
it gives you from 20% to 100% greater mileage 
from your tires, reduces up-keep a third, and in- 
creases the mileage per gallon of gas surprisingly. 

In pleasure riding, where comfort is all- 
important, the Hassler should be used because 
it absorbs all jolts and jars, prevents rebound, 
eliminates sidesway and provides the gentle, 
springy action similar to the riding qualities of 
the big $2,000 cars. 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Write today for FREE TRIAL BLANK and we will have a 
set of Hasslers put on your Ford without a cent of expense 
to you, Try them ten days. Then, if you 
are willing to do without them, they 
will be taken off without charge. Don't 
ride without Hasslers simply because 
someone discourages you from trying 
them, Accept this offer and see for your- 
self. Over 300,000 sets in use. 
Write today—NOW. 

ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 


PROMPTLY PROCURED 


Dept. 2-B Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sendsketch kor eetaal search 
and report. dition 


PATENTS snes 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 22-A2 one Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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(Concluded from Page 68) 
Yes, it’sso! Ifthe U.S. is goin’ to hate me 
because I am from Chermans, well, by Gott, 
I can hate the U. S.!” 

Bertha interposed: “Oh, no! 
you mustn’t say that.’ 

The old man set down the wineglass he 
was tremulously lifting to his lips and 
turned to her. -‘‘Why? Why I shouldn’t 
say it? Look once: Why did the U. S. 
commence from the beginning pickin’ on 
Chermany? And now why is it war against 
Chermany? Ammunitions! So Wall 
Street don’t git soaked for Eng-lish bonds! 
So bullet makers keep on gittin’ quick-rich. 
Why don’t I hate the U. 8. because it kills 
million Chermans from U. S. bullets, when 
it was against the law all time to send 
bullets for the Eng-lish to kill Chermans? 
Ain’t it so, Louie?” 

But the young man shook his head. He 
seemed a little amused by his uncle’s vio- 
lent earnestness, and probably he was 
amused too by the old fellow’s interpre- 
tation of international law. “No, Uncle 
Fritz,” he said. ‘‘I think we may admit— 
between ourselves at least, and in Mexico— 
we may admit that the Yankees can hardly 
be blamed for selling munitions to anybody 
who can buy them.”’ 

Mr. Hitzel sat dumfounded. ‘‘ You don’t 
blame ’em?”’ he cried. “You are Cherman 
offizier, and you don’t 

“Not at all,’”’ said Schlotterwerz. ‘‘It’s 
what we should do ourselves under the 
same circumstances. We always have done 
so, infact. Of course we take the opposite 
point of view diplomatically, but we have 
no real quarrel with the States upon the 
matter of munitions. All that is propa- 
ganda for the proletariat.’”’ He laughed 
indulgently. ‘The proletariat takes enor- 
mous meals of propaganda; supplying the 
fodder is a great and expensive industry!” 

Mr. Hitzel’s expression was that of a 
person altogether nonplused; he stared at 
this cool nephew of his, and said nothing. 
But Bertha had begun to feel less embar- 
rassed than she had been at first, and she 
spoke with some assurance. 

“What a beautiful thing it would be if 
nobody at all made bullets,” she said. “If 
there wasn’t any ammunition—why, 
then if 

“Why, then,’ said the foreign cousin, 
smiling, ‘““we should again have to fight 
with clubs and axes.” 

“Oh, no!” she said quickly. ‘‘I mean if 
there wouldn’t be any fighting at all.” 

He interrupted her, laughing. ‘‘ When is 
that state of the universe to arrive?”’ 

“Oh, it could!”’ she protested earnestly. 
“The people don’t really want to fight each 
other.”’ 

“‘No; that is so, perhaps,’’ he assented. 

“Well, then, why couldn’t it happen that 
there wouldn’t ever be any more fighting?”’ 

“Because,” said Schlotterwerz, ‘‘ because 
though peoples might not fight, nations al- 
ways will. Peoples must be kept nations, 
for one reason, so that they will fight.”’ 

““Oh!”’ Bertha cried. 

““Yes!”’ said her cousin emphatically; he 
had grown serious. “If war dies, progress 
dies. War is the health of nations.” 

“You mean war is good?”’ Bertha said 
incredulously. 

“War is the best good!”’ 

““You mean war when you have to fight 
to defend your country?” 

“T mean war.” 

She looked at him with wide eyes that 
comprehended only the simplest matters 
and comprehended the simplest with the 
most literal simplicity. 

“But the corpses,”’ she said faintly. “Is 
it good for them?” 

“What?” said her cousin, staring now in 


Papa, 


turn. 
Bertha answered him. “War is killing 
people. Well, if you knew where the spirits 


went—the spirits that were in the corpses 
that get killed—if you knew for certain 
that they all went to heaven; and war 
would only be sending them to a good 
place—why, then perhaps you could say 
war is good. You 
can’t say it till you 
are certain that it 
is good for all the 
corpses.” 
“Colossal!’”’ the 
young officer ex- 
claimed, vaguely 
annoyed. “‘ Really, 
I don’t know what 
you’re talking 
about. I’m afraid 
it sounds like some 
nonsense you 
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caught from Yankeedollarland. We must 
forget all that now, when you are going to 
be a good German. Myself, I speak of 
humanity. Waris necessary for the progress 
of humanity. There can be no advance for 
humanity unless the most advanced nation 
leads it. To lead it the most advanced 
nation must conquer the others. To con- 
quer them it must make war.” 

“But the Germans!’ Bertha cried. 
“The Germans say they are the most ad- 
vanced, but they claim they didn’t make 
the war. Papa had letters and letters from 
Germany, and they all said they were 
attacked. That’s what so much talk was 
about at home in Cincinnati. Up to the 
Lusitania the biggest question of all was 
about which side made the war.” 

“They all made it,” said Schlotterwerz. 
“War was inevitable, and that nation was 
the cleverest which chose its own time for 
it and struck first.” 

Bertha was dismayed. “But we al- 
ways—always ’? She faltered. “We 
claimed that the war was forced on Ger- 
many by the English.”’ 

““Tt was inevitable,”’ her cousin repeated. 
“Tt was coming. Those who did not know 
it werestupid. Warisalways going to come; 
and the most advanced nation will al- 
ways be prepared for it. By such means it 
will first conquer, then rule all the others. 
Already we are preparing for the next war. 
Indeed, we are fighting this one, I may 
say, with a view to the next, and the peace 
we make will really be what one now calls 
‘jockeying for position’ for the next war. 

“Let us put aside all this talk of ‘Who 
began the war,’ and accusations and de- 
fenses in journalism and oratory; all this 
nonsense about international law, which 
doesn’t exist, and all the absurdities about 
mercy. Nature has no mercy; neither has 
the upward striving in man. Let us speak 
like adult people, frankly. We are three 
blood relations, in perfect sympathy. You 
have fled from the cowardly hypocrisy of 
the Yankees, and I am a German officer. 
Let us look only at the truth. What do we 
see? That life is war and war is the glory 
of life, and peace is part of war. In peace 
we work. It is work behind the lines, and 
though the guns may be quiet for the time, 
our frontiers are always our front lines. 
Look at the network of railways we had 
built in peace up to the Belgian (frontier. 
We were ready, you see. That is why we 
are winning. We shall be ready again and 
win again when the time comes, and again 
after that. The glorious future belongs all 
to Germany.” . 

Bertha had not much more than touched 
the food before her, though she had been 
hungry when they sat down; and now she 
stopped eating altogether, letting her hands 
drop into her lap; where they did not rest, 
however, for her fingers were clutched and 
unclutched nervously as she listened. Her 
father continued to eat, but not heartily; 
he drank more than he ate; he said noth- 
ing; and during moments of silence his 
heavy breathing became audible. The 
young German was unaware that his talk 
produced any change in the emotional con- 
dition of his new-found relatives; he talked 
on, eating almost vastly, himself, but 
drinking temperately. 

He abandoned the great subject for a 
time, and told them of his mother and 
brothers, all in war work except Gustave, 
who, as the Hitzels knew, had been killed 
at the Somme. Finally, when Cousin 
Louie had eaten as much as he could he 
lit a cigar taken from an embroidered silk 
case which he carried, and offered one to 
his uncle. Old Fred did not lift his eyes; 
he shook his head and fumbled in one of 
his waistcoat pockets. 

“No,” he said in a husky voice. “I 
smoke my own I brought from Cincinneti.” 

“As you like,” Schlotterwerz returned. 
“Mine come from Havana.”’ He laughed 
and added, “‘By secret express!’ 

“You ain’t tell us,” Mr. Hitzel said, his 
voice still husky—‘‘you ain’t tell us yet 
how long you been in Mexico.” 
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*‘ About fourteen months, looking out fo 
the commercial future and doing my share 
to make the border interesting at the p | 
ent time for those Yankees you hata | 
properly, Uncle Fritz.” 

Hitzel seemed to ruminate feebly. “You 
know,” he said, ‘“‘you know I didn’t heert | 
from Minna since Feb’wary; she ain’t — 
wrote me a letter. Say once, how do the - 
Cherman people feel towards us that is | 
from Chermans in the U. S.—the Chernin: . 
Americans.” 

His nephew grunted. “What would: ae 
expect?’’ he inquired. “‘ You, of course, are — 
exempt; you have left the country in dis- 
gust, because you are a true German. But 
the people at home will never forgive the — 
German-Americans. It is felt that me 
could have kept America out of this war if 
they had been really loyal. It was expected — 
of them; but they were cowardly, and oe 
will lose by it when the test comes.” 

“Test?” old Fred repeated vacantly, 

The nephew made a slight gesture with 
his right hand, to aid him in expressin 
obviousness of what he said. “Call: if the 
German test of the Monroe Doe 
Freedom of the seas will give ans 
trol of the seas, of course. The Pa 
Canal will be internationalized, and t 
States will be weakened by their approa¢ 
ing war with Japan, which is inevital . 
Then will come the test of the Monroe 
Doctrine! jWe have often approached : 
but it will be a much better time w 
England is out of the way and the States 
have been exhausted by war with Japan.” 

Bertha interposed: ‘‘Would England 
want to help the United States?” + 

“Not out of generosity,’’ Schlotterwerz 
laughed. ‘‘ For her own interest— Canada.” 
He became jocularly condescending and 
employed a phrase which Bertha vaguely 
felt to be somewhat cumbersome and un- 
natural. “My fair cousin,’ he said, 
“listen to some truth, my fair cousin. 
No nation ever acts with generosity, 
Every government encourages the prole- 
tariat to claim such virtues, but it has never 
been done and never will be done. See 
what the Yankees are claiming: They go 
to war ‘to make the world safe for democ- 
racy.’ One must laugh! They enter the 
war not for democracy; not to save France 
nor to save England; not to save interna- 
tional law! Neither isit to save Wall Street 
millionaires—though all that is excellent 
for the proletariat and brings splendid re- 
sults. No, my fair cousin, the Yankees 
never did anything generous in their whole 
history; it isn’t in the blood. You are 
right to hate them, because they are selfish 
not from a glorious policy, like the great 
among the Germans, but out of the mean- 
ness of their crawling hearts. They went 
to war with us because they were afraid for 
their own precious skins, later!’ 

“T don’t believe it!” 

Bertha’s voice was suddenly sharp and 
loud, and the timid blushes had gone from | 
her cheeks. She was pale, but brighter- 
eyed than her father had ever seen her— 
brighter-eyed than anybody had ever seen | 
her. “I don’t believe it! We went to war | 
because all that you’ve been saying has to 
be fought till it’s out of the world; I just | 
now understand. Oh!” she cried, ‘‘I just 
now understand why our American boys | 
went to drive the ambulances in Franee, 
but not in Germany!’ 

Captain Schlotterwerz sat amazed, star- | 
ing at her in an astonishment too great to 
permit his taking the cigar from his mouth | 
for better enunciation. ‘‘ We,’ he echoed. 
‘Now she says ‘we’!”” His gaze moved to _ 
her father. “‘She is a Yankee, she means. 
You hear what she says?” 

‘Yes, I heert her,” said his uncle thickly. 

“Well, what 

Old Fred Hitzel rose to his feet and with 
a shaking hand pointed in what he believed 
to be the direction of the Atlantic Oce 

“What you subbose, you flubdubber?” 
he shouted. “Git back to Chermany! 
back to Chermany if you got any way | 
take you! Git back and try some more 

{ 


how long you 

fool the Che 

people till you t 
’em to heng youup: 
toalemp post! To 

.morrow me and 
Bairta starts home 
again for our own 
country. It’s Cin- 
cinneti, you bet 
you! We heert you! 
It’s too much! It’s 
too much! It’s 
much!” 


REFLECTING GREATER EXCELLENCE 
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The Rex AllSeasons Top enjoys a 
preference among automobile manufac- 
turers who are known to employ only 
the most modern methods of building 
cars and to adopt only the highest grade 
equipment. 


Therefore the Rex All-Seasons Top 
is a reliable means of identifying those 
cars which embody the most trustworthy 
construction and conveniences. 


Because the Rex All-Seasons Top is, in 
itself, a notable advance over all former 
methods of building sedans and other con- 
vertible year ‘round cars, it implies im- 
provements of similar importance in a Rex- 
equipped car’s mechanism—refinements 
that give unique versatility for all-seasons 
service. 
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Complete ventilation— 
all panels removed. 


Rain protection—jiffy 
curtains in place. 


Copyright 1918, Rex Manufacturing Co. 


Inasmuch as this top saves the sedan 
user approximately $250 to $400 on the 
cost of his car, its presence indicates cor- 
respondingly superlative value in other 
parts of it. 


Since the Rex All-Seasons Top, being 
light in weight, effects appreciable savings 
in gasoline and tires, it signifies that the 
whole Rex-equipped car has been built to 
afford special operating economy. 


MANUFACTURED AND LICENSED 
UNDER PATENTS THAT ARE BASIC 


The rapidly spreading popularity of the 
Rex All-Seasons Top is further explained 
by its tremendous appeal to women who 
invariably prefer its pleasant shelter not 
only for social engagements but for touring. 


The coming of the Rex All Seasons Top 
has assisted fundamentally in the creation 
of the present dominant type of year 
‘round passenger car offering unlimited 
utility and enjoyment with continuous 
savings. 

Ask for a Rex All-Seasons Top on your 
favorite car. 


See the handsome interior of the Rex All-Seasons Top 
—finished in beautiful automobile cloth or Bedford Cord. 
Wide vision windows with satin-finished frames. Dome 
light. The Rex-equipped car costs but a fraction more 
than the regular touring or roadster model, and no more 
to operate. 


Rex Manufacturing Company 
Connersville, Indiana 


MEN 


Weathertight—all 
panels in place. 


Tonneau protection—for- 
ward panels removed. 
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Yesterday’s Wes 
-and ‘loday’s 


Daniel Webster once called the West a ‘land of sage brush, prairie dogs and savages.’’ 


ODAY in the 11 Union Pacific States live 11,000,000 productive 
Americans. The area of this half of the Republic is about equal 


to that of France, Germany, Austria, Spain, Italy, Norway and 
Sweden combined. From these great Treasure States comes an 1m- 
portant part of such peace and war necessities as metals and lumber 
—live stock and wool—grain, fruit, vegetables and sugar. The annual 


The Union Pacific connects all parts of 
this territory with nearly 8,000 miles of 
tracks. Eastward and Westward roll a 
continuous procession of richly laden 
freight trains. And speeding by are world- 
famous passenger trains. 


The beginning of present-day progress 
and prosperity, and the real union of the 
East and West began with the building 
and development of the great Union Pacific. 


Nearly $300,000,000 have been spent 
in the last twenty years in making the 
Union Pacific of today. 


Grain . . . 2,850,774 carloads * Lumber . 
Minerals . . 1,682,260 i. Vegetables . 
Live stock . 1,200,726 a Fruit 


production of these alone is valued at nearly five billion dollars. 


Some of the products of the 11 Union Pacific States 


This has brought double tracks, perfect 
roadbed, low grades, light curvature, auto- 
matic electric block signals, and most 
modern equipment. 


Success has come to the Union Pacific 
through the recognition of its duty to serve. 


That duty is threefold. It has a duty to 
the Nation asa whole. It has a duty to 
the communities through which it runs, 
and it has a duty to those who are a part 
of it. “The interest and welfare of all 
these is the interest and welfare of the 


Union Pacific. 


378,536 carloads Sugar . . . 18,980 carloads 
662,053.06 Wool TF) ion 4,208 ‘ 
155,534 “* Fish, Canned 2,209 oe 


A total of 6,655,303 carloads annually for these nine commodities. 


* These figures are the latest obtainable and are approximate. 


For information write 
Gerrit Fort, Passenger Traffic Manager, Union Pacific System, Chicago 


Mr. Docker once sought a contract for 
building railroad cars for Russia. Four 
other British ear builders had ambitions to 
land the same contract. The result was that 
five highly competitive British bids were 
entered. In this contract the specifications 
called for dining, freight and sleeping cars. 
Each bidder bid on all three types. They 
were too high and American firms got the 
work. 

This incident set Mr. Docker to thinking. 
He reasoned out that if there had been 
teamwork among the British bidders, and 
if three firms, each specializing on a specific 
type of car, had entered a bid at the lowest 

ossible price, they could have landed the 
Fences. In other words, by concentrating 
on dining cars, for instance, John Brown 
could have produced in quantity and, there- 
fore, at a cheaper rate than if he were turn- 
ing out freight and dining cars on the same 
job. 
; Mr. Docker called a meeting of some 
of his colleagues and put the proposition 


squarely up tothem. He proposed that the 


leading British manufacturers of all kinds 
should each subscribe five thousand dollars 
a year—this was later reduced to five hun- 
dred—and form a group that would pool 
resources and get as much of the business of 
the world as possible. Out of this grew the 
Federation of British Industries, which to- 
day has a membership of five hundred and 
three firms and seventy-eight trade associa- 
tions. It has tabooed politics and tariffs 
until the end of the war. The one object is, 
Get Together! It is the Congress of British 
Manufacturers, and through a growing 
alliance with labor it is developing into a 
Parliament of Industry that is bound to ex- 
ercise a tremendous influence in the shaping 
and the making of all after-the-war trade. 
The formal objects of the federation are: 
To deal with the urgent problems and diffi- 
eulties caused by the war; to insure that 
the interests of manufacturers shall receive 
proper consideration from the government 
and from the government departments; to 
romote oversea trade and to safeguard the 


- interests of British manufacturers abroad. 


The real purpose, however, was summed 
up to me in a compact and illuminating 
fashion by Mr. Docker himself. He said: 

“The big lesson England must learn is 
that you may begin to produce an article 
at a pound and end by turning it out at a 
shilling if you make enough of them. We 
must keep our factories going all the time, 
even if the profit is reduced.” 

_Mr. Docker practices what he preaches, 
whether with tanks or sleeping cars. His 
colleagues are doing the same thing. Now 
you begin to understand that quantity out- 
put has come to England to stay. It is the 
driving wheel of the reborn British indus- 


. The Federation of British Industries is 
really the watchdog of imperial trade. 
Being British, it is a bulldog and won’t let 
go. It has a parliamentary committee that 
scrutinizes every bill affecting business; it 
is establishing a staff of legal advisers in 
foreign capitals to look after British busi- 
ness abroad; it keeps its members abreast 
of the march of international economic 
events. 


Imperialism Dramatized 


You will perceive, from this brief ex- 
planation of its activities, that the Federa- 
tion of British Industries is the custodian 
of industry at home. Now let us turn to its 
full mate, the British Empire Producers’ 
Organization, which does for all the domin- 
lons over the seas what the federation does 
within the confines of the United Kingdom. 
Here is where you find the almost thrilling 
dramatization of imperialism; the incarna- 
tion of the doctrine of self-sufficiency in 
scope of empire. 

The beginning of this organization was 
characteristic. Before the war began the 
United Kingdom depended upon Germany 
and Austria for more than eighty per cent 
of its sugar. This supply ended with the 

ginning of hostilities and there was a 
Feat scurrying round to locate new sources. 

or one thing, the imports from America 
were largely increased; but these were not 
enough. Two years are required to lay out 
and harvest a sugar-beet crop. Something 
had to be done. 

In the latter part of 1916 it was dis- 
covered that a draft form of contract for 
dealing in German beet sugar after the war 
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was going the rounds in Mincing Lane, one 
of the busy commercial highways in the 
financial district of London known as the 
City. The contract was being circulated 
by Englishmen who were more commercial 
than patriotic. Just as soon as the self- 
respecting sugar producers and dealers of 
the country heard of this they rose in arms 
against the procedure. They did not know 
what they could do, but they realized that 
something must be done, and at once. After 
an active canvass by various public-spirited 
business men a sugar conference was called 
in London, in 1916, to discuss ways and 
means of establishing an all-British sugar 
industry. 

Fortunately for the promoters, W. M. 
Hughes, of Australia, was then in the midst 
of his triumphal tour of the kingdom. It 
wus Hughes who first declared economic 
war on Germany in the great oversea com- 
monwealth; who broke the Teutonic 
monopoly of the antipodean metal fields; 
and who was now rousing Britain to her 
commercial responsibility. Hughes lives, 
breathes and thinks in terms of imperialism. 
He became sponsor for the revolt of the 
sugar industry against returning, so far as 
Britain was concerned, to German rule after 
the war. In a brilliant speech at the sugar 
conference he urged the producers to make 
themselves, and through themselves the 
whole empire, independent of the Hun. As 
usual, he carried everyone with him. 


Al League of Producers 


At that conference was born the British 
Empire Producers’ Organization, which is 
now one of the most dynamic agencies for 
the economic reconstruction of the whole 
empire. It has drawn to its standard the 
South African Federated Chamber of In- 
dustries, comprising forty-two producing 
and manufacturing industries in South 
Africa; the Australian Sugar Producers’ 
Association, with thirteen hundred grow- 
ers; the New Zealand Farmers’ Union; the 
British Sugar-Beet Growers’ Association; 
the Indian Sugar Producers’ Association; 
the National Sugar Association; the United 
Planters’ Association of Southern India, 
with its thirteen separate bodies; the 
Indigo Planters of the Empire; the Ceylon 
Association; and the Rubber Growers’ 
Association, with its four hundred and 
eighty-nine companies, which comprise 
almost a world rubber monopoly. With it 
are affiliated the Associated Chambers of 
Manufacture of Australia; the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association; the Chamber 
of Agriculture of Mauritius; and the West 
India Committee, which controls the com- 
mercial destinies of the British West Indies. 
Thus, the resources of the empire are linked 
up for a common development purpose. 

The whole purpose of the organization is 
to make the British Empire self-supporting 
and to build up a close-knit economic com- 
monwealth. I can state its concrete pur- 
pose no better than to quote the following 
extract from its prospectus: 

“Forming our conception of a common- 
wealth of Britannic nations, each governing 
its own aflairs but perceiving its deep in- 
terest in the progressive welfare of the rest 
of the empire, the first proposition toward 
mutual self-help is that British materials 
should be developed primarily for British 
manufacture. In other words, the proper 
customers for our boundless stores of metals 
are the engineering and allied industries in 
the United Kingdom and other dominions. 
The proper customers for such materials, 
again, as rubber, sugar, cereals, copra, palm 
kernels, cotton, wool, jute, and many other 
riches of our empire, are the British facto- 
ries and mills in which these products are 
refined or worked up for general consump- 
tion, or the British homes to which they 
are distributed direct. 

““Conversely, the proper customers for 
British machinery and other manufac- 
tures are the farming, planting and mining 
industries developing the vast national 
resources of an empire that is still largely 
unexplored virgin territory.” 

Thus, it becomes an organization for the 
construction of a system of empire trade 
communication and combination. You get 
a hint of the completeness of its purpose, 
and how it touches all the people, when 
you analyze its program with reference to 
sugar. Again let me quote the prospectus: 

“The people, for example, who have a 
business interest in the increase of British 


sugar growing are not merely the planters 
and the refiners and the makers of sugar 
machinery. They must embrace, also, the 
manufacturers of electrical apparatus to 
drive that machinery, and the shipping and 
rolling-stock to distribute the product. We 
must go further and include the manufac- 
turers of confectionery and other com- 
modities, who see now the importance of 
securing continuous supplies of cheap sugar 
by the encouragement of intensified pro- 
duction on British soil, instead of being 
dependent on the good graces of unfriendly 
neighbors. 

“Finally, there is the community of 
housekeepers, still amazed and disgusted to 
find that they have been carelessly enjoy- 
ing cheap sugar on sufferance from an 
enemy who had always cherished the hope 
of sooner or later reducing the British Isles 
by starvation.” 

The British Empire Producers’ Organi- 
zation has one definite idea in mind, and 
that is to recreate, through the stimulation 
of new industries and agriculture, a self- 
supporting empire. It has drawn into its 
membership practically every economic 
organization over the seas, and it is waging 
a continuous and relentless campaign that 
has already borne fruit in the establishment 
of a whole new sugar industry. The great 
moral it is hammering into the British pro- 
ducers everywhere is: ‘‘Let there be co- 
operation between the British producers. 
Keep all your fighting trade strength for 
the German after the war.” 

There is another equally big idea behind 
the British Empire Producers’ Organiza- 
tion: Before the war began, Great Britain’s 
national debt was about three and a half 
billion dollars. After the war, assuming 
that it shall end this year, it will not be less 
than twenty billions—possibly much more. 
The government’s income before the war 
was about one billion dollars. After the 
war the income it will need to pay its way 
will be approximately two anda half billions. 
If the taxation is to produce the whole ad- 
ditional billion and a half a year everybody 
will be worse off, as less money will cir- 
culate; people will have less money to 
spend; saving and new enterprises will be 
checked. 

By exploiting the resources of the empire 
it is expected to secure a new and larger 
income, with which to pay interest on the 
national debt; and, also, an immense un- 
earned increment, out of which the whole 
Sage national debt can be ultimately 
paid. 

This may sound impossible; but here are 
the facts to substantiate the claim, repro- 
duced from an official document: 

“The resources of the empire which it is 
proposed to develop are to be found both 
in the United Kingdom and overseas. The 
wealth of the United Kingdom was valued 
before the war at seventy-five billion dol- 
lars and the wealth of the empire at one 
hundred and fifty billions. This valuation 
takes no account of any of the undeveloped 
resources of the empire, which, in the tropi- 
cal regions of Africa alone, are known to 
be of great importance. The wealth of the 
United States is valued at upward of two 
hundred billion dollars. The natural re- 
sources of the British Empire are im- 
measurably greater, and it should not be 
difficult by state action to bring the value 
of our empire wealth up to at least this 
figure. If the greater portion of the increase 
is the result of state action, the national 
debt will be fully covered.” 


Problems of Peace 


Whether this economic millennium can be 
brought about remains to be seen; but no 
one can doubt that through the efforts of 
the British Empire Producers’ Organiza- 
tion the productivity of the whole empire is 
being stimulated, and it will help tremen- 
dously to make Britain and her dependen- 
cies imposing trade factors to be reckoned 
with after the war. It points to the United 
States the precedent for an intensive de- 
velopment of Porto Rico, Hawaii,'the Philip- 
pines and possibly Cuba. 

As the climax to all these agencies of 


industrial mobilization and development 


comes the Ministry of Reconstruction, 
which gives the final and official touch to 
Britain’s preparations to meet the problems 
of peace. John Bull has taken off his coat, 
rolled up his sleeves, and, through the 
medium of a new and completely organized 
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PLAN YOUR 
GARDEN NOW 


and let the Pakro catalog help you. 
The illustrations are from actual pho- 
tographs and reproduced in actual 
colors. It describes the Pakro way, 
the easy way of planting. It shows 
how a million garden owners saved 
time and work and money last season 
in planting their gardens. 


Ae 


AND SBEDS 


is the modern way of planting the 
home garden. The seeds are evenly 
and accurately spaced in a thin paper 
tape. And a whole row is planted at 
a time, resulting in straight rows of 
evenly spaced plants. Thinning out 
is practically eliminated. Your dealer 
can supply you these seeds. 


The Quantity Package 
of Quality Seeds 


in over one hundred varieties of 
flowers and vegetables. Plan your 
garden now; write for your copy of 
the beautiful Pakro catalog and learn 
the new way, the better way of plant- 
ing. This catalog will be sent im- 
mediately upon your request without 
charge and prepaid. 


American Seedtape Co. 
Pakro Building 
369 Ogden Street, Newark, N. J. 


HAavroaoavaaAanavHavavaAaAaavaAnAaAanavavAavaanBaaaaAaAnAAaAaaADaagaaAaaaaASD 
HatabonnbndataaAaanaa ata nAnAaaanaanaavAaAAAaaAaaAaADaaAnaaAaaAaAaAaA SD 
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American Mas- 
todon Pansies 


mM These possess the most robust 
vigor, largest sized flowers, su- 
4 perb rounded form, great sub- 
e} stance, violet scent, and mar- 
~) velous colors without limit. 
4 Thequickesttobloomand most 
durable; the acme of perfec- 
tionin Pansies. Seed, pkt. 10c. 
CHILDS’ GIANT KOCHIA, 
> Most decorative annual in culti- 
~ ‘vation, pkt. 20c. 

23 CHINESE WOOL FLOWER. Most 
showy of all bedding annuals, pkt. 10c. 
ASTER AM. BEAUTY. Gigantic pink flowers on 

two-foot stems. Finest Aster, pkt. 10c. 

SPECIAL OFFER—These four greatest floral novelties FOR 
25c. with Booklet, ‘‘How to Grow Flowers,” and Catalog. 

OUR BIG CATALOG of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
and new fruits FREE, We excel in quality and varieties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


melee, 2nd freight prepaid on a new 1918 
a mK ye “RANGER” bicycle. Write at once 
~, foe” for our big catalog and special offers. 
F i) Take yourchoicefrom 44styles, colors 
} e) and sizes in the famous ““RANGER’"’line. 
yi Marvelous improvements. Extraordi- 
fem nary values in our 1918 price offers. 
You cannot afford to buy without get- 
s\ ting our latest propositions and 
\ Factory-to-Rider prices. 
} Bea ‘Rider Agent” and make big 
money taking orders for bicycles 
and supplies. Get our liberal ferms 
“jf on a sample to introduce the new 
(iii “RANGER”, 
Kd TIRES, equipment, sundries and 
fey everything in the bicycle line at haif 
ey usual prices. Write Today. 


; MEA CYCLE COMPANY 


Lighted 
Motorbike Dept. W-55, Chicago 
Write for 


WANTED NEW IDEA 


List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability, 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect yourideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘ Needed Inventions’’ and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money."’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C, 
pi tical cea ste! ASEAN bined tseachtain ete | 


YOUR DUTY TO INVENT NOW 


Material, labor and time-saving devices. Write Mason, 
Fenwick & Lawrence, Patent Lawyers. Estb. 1861. Wash- 
ington, D. C., New York, or Chicago. Booklet Free. 


oa 
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Without Bran 


Things Often Go Awry 


they lead to a laxative habit. The 
trouble lies in wrong hygiene. 


Do you realize how many dull 
days are due to a clogged condition? 
The trouble is—too much fine 
food with too 


Your wheat food lacks the bran. 
Folks who exercise much may 
not suffer, but indoor workers do. 


little roughage. 


You have ways to correct this effects of starch. 


condition, but not natural ways. 


Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food 


is a flavory cereal dainty, whose 
delicious flakes hide 25 per cent 


unground bran. 


and doctors know that. 


So, by their advice, we make a 
cereal dainty which is 25 per cent 
flake bran. Flake bran—not ground 
bran—is the proper form. 

We hide this bran in luscious soft 
cereal flakes. One hardly knows it 


is there. 


The result is a rolled cereal dainty 
which everybody likes. No one ever 
tires of cereal. It starts the day 


with a delightful dish which has 


sufficient bran. 


It has no radical effects. 
for a sudden remedy, but to keep 


you at your best. 


This bran-food is called Petti- 
john’s. Served once a day, it will 
supply your daily need of bran. 


Try it for one week. Note how 
you enjoy it, and note its effects. 
See how your spirits improve. We 
do not believe you will ever go back 
to the old, wrong, branless habit. 


Order a package now. 


ettijohns 


A Cereal Dainty—25% Bran 


Sold in packages. 


Bran is Nature’s laxative. 
was put on wheat for a purpose. 
Denatured wheat — wheat 
robbed of bran—is unbalanced. It 
has nothing to offset the clogging 


So all doctors advise a bran- 
You know that drugs should mixed diet. And nearly every- 
not be necessary. If continued, body knows its necessity. 


The Right Bran Dish 


Means a Better Breakfast 
and a ‘Better Day 


Folks don’t like clear bran. 
they eat it at all, they soon quit it, 


Pettijohn’s Flour 
is 75 per cent white patent flour 
mixed with 25 per cent bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 


EVENING POST 


branch of the government, is building the 
way to an orderly and scientific rehabilita- 
tion. 

This infant ministry has the giant task of 
empire. At the head of it is Dr. Christo- 
pher Addison, a lithe, energetic little man, 
whose almost youthful face is in curious 
contrast with his prematurely white hair. 
In him you behold one of the many miracles 
of transformation the war has wrought. 
Ten years ago he was a professor of anat- 
omy at University College, Sheffield. He 
got into Parliament and lined up with Lloyd 
George in the great reform campaign that 
made his career as chancellor of the ex- 
chequer one continuous storm. 

It was Doctor Addison who wrote the 
famous Health Insurance Act. It won him 
the friendship of the little Welshman; and 
when the Ministry of Munitions was or- 
ganized, in 1915, he became one of his 
coworkers. He showed such administra- 
tive and organizing ability that upon the 
retirement of Lloyd George he succeeded 
him as minister. 

Such is the dramatic span in the life of 
this one-time doctor. It is only equaled 
by the career of Sir Auckland Geddes, 
brother of the virile and many-sided Eric, 
and who was graduated from a professor- 
ship of anatomy at McGill University into 
the directorship of national service of Great 
Britain. The big jobs in the war seem to 
have a peculiar affinity for anatomical 
experts. 

To Doctor Addison has been put up the 
really stupendous job of readjusting the 
army of men and machines to peace, so 
there will not be the slightest dislocation of 
industry, traffic, temper or society. Britain 
must be maintained as a going concern in 
the perilous interregnum between the end 
of the war and the resumption of normal 
life. This means the transfer of more than 
five million men from France and all the 
other theaters of fighting, together with 
their equipment, animals, mechanical trans- 
port and supplies, back to England. 

It further embraces the adapting of all 
these men to their old jobs or to new ones 
that will need them more. A still further 
demand will be the shifting of the entire 
mechanism that produces munitions of war 
to the output of peace. The very contem- 
plation of the magnitude of this perform- 
ance is well-nigh staggering. Yet you can 
go to Doctor Addison’s office, in a building 
in London that faces Queen Anne’s Gate, 
and find the whole vast scheme of recon- 
struction mapped out on charts, with every 
task outlined and the way it is to be done. 


Six Great Branches 


The work of the ministry is divided into 
six main branches, each one indicated by a 
letter. The first is A, and deals generally 
with production, raw materials and trade 
organization. It codrdinates all combina- 
tions of British manufactures, scientific 
research for industry and commercial in- 
telligence into one huge working unit; and 
also provides, among other things, for an 
imperial mineral resources bureau. It is 
making a survey of the metal, building, 
chemical and textile trades and their mar- 
kets, with a view to finding out their needs 
in men and money after the war. This 
branch has a close working arrangement 
with the Board of Trade for the control 
and regulation of raw materials. 

The next branch, B, is devoted to finance, 
transport, shipping and disposal of govern- 
ment stores, and includes an organized 
scheme for adapting all the houses and 
huts used for war purposes to the needs 
of the civilian population. A picturesque 
annex is working out a plan for the develop- 
ment of a commercial air service. Every 
war lesson will be capitalized. One very 
important adjunct of this department is a 
bureau to devise ways and means of giving 
financial assistance to industrial and agricul- 
tural expansion. The plan of government 
subsidy of corporations, which began during 
the war, will continue afterward. John Bull 
is in business for keeps. Credits, coinage 
and customs are also part of this section. 

Branch C, which is dedicated to labor 
and industrial organization, has as its 
principal function the enormous work of 
army demobilization, which I will explain 
a little later. It is arranging to set up a 
whole new system of industrial training and 
will establish a joint council of employers 
and employees to prevent labor complica- 
tions during the transition period. 

The fourth branch, D, is devoted to 
rural development, having in mind more 
particularly the increased production of 
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food, new agricultural industries, like to- 
bacco and the sugar beet, rural education, _ 
the betterment of village life through ¢o- 
operation, forestry and rural transport; 
while to the fifth division, E, is assigned 
social development, which includes a new 
department of public health, health insur- 
ance, war pensions, housing, taxation and 
physical education. 

The sixth department will handle the 
countless legal questions affecting land, 
leases, contracts, and all of the other in- 
terminable litigations that will crowd so 
thick and fast upon the troubled days when 
the nation shall take stock of itself after 
the shock of peace. It will be as great a 
shock as war. 

Each one of these main divisions is in 
charge of an undersecretary, who has his 
own organization. Each of the important 
wings, like labor, finance and the demobi- 
lization of men and industry, has a com- 
plete and separate staff of statisticians 
and expert investigators. One secretary is 
charged with the work of keeping in touch 
with the reconstruction work done by 
other governmental departments. This 
will secure coérdination of effort and pre- 
vent overlapping. 

Because the United States will face a 
kindred process of restoration sooner or 
later, it may be well to look more closely 
into some of the specific details of the 
British plan. First and foremost in the 
work of reconstruction is army demobili- 
zation. That this immense turnover of men 
may be made without friction is probably 
the greatest anxiety of England to-day. 
How is it to be done? 


Business Reconstruction 


The army is being indexed by trades. 
According to Doctor Addison’s present 
scheme, they will be classified into forty- 
two groups of industries. The men belong- 
ing to the essential industries will be 
released at once. Regard will be taken,’ of 
course, as to whether they are married or 
single, and in what part of the world they 
happen to be. It follows, therefore, that 
the artisans in France will be rushed home 
first. Soldiers whose places in industry 
have been reserved for them will come first — 
in the order of return to lathe and bench. 
It is estimated that they number approxi- 
mately one million. 

To facilitate this procedure a complete 
register of industrial firms and their after- 
the-war needs is necessary. This census is 
now being taken; and if the war should 
come to a sudden close it will be ready. 
Firms desiring the return of their old em- 
ployees will be able to get them from the 
army at once. 

The country is being divided into demo- 
bilization districts. In each the munitions 
area office—there is one for each district — 
will be converted into a sort of employment 
exchange and provided with a list of men in 
the army from that district, and of the 
trades in which they were engaged before 
the war. 

This whole process will have the active 
coéperation of the Ministry of Munitions, 
the national service department, the labor 
exchanges and the trade unions. This 
coéperation will do more than years of talk 
to bring about a better understanding be- 
tween capital and labor, because Work for 
All! will be the slogan. Industrial peace 
can arrive with the laying down of arms. 

Second only in importance to demobili- 
zation of men is demobilization of industry. 
In order to grasp the difficulties of this 
work you must first realize that thousands 
of firms in the engineering and allied trades 
are engaged in war work. Many of these 
firms had government and civil contracts 
at the outbreak of hostilities, and these 
contracts have been interrupted. To this 
list you must add what might be called 
international contracts—thatis, orders from 
foreign governments and foreign firms for all 
kinds of goods. How is this stupendous 
readjustment to be made? 

You have seen from the army demobili- 
zation plan just how the men will be pro- 
vided and allotted. In order to expedite 
the shifting of contracts from war to civil 
work, a clearing branch has been set up in 
the Ministry of Munitions to deal with the 
task. This branch will allot machines as 
well as men, to the end that every manu- 
facturer who has contributed to the mu- 
nitions output will have a fair chance at 
the output of peace. 

All antebellum contracts, interrupted or 
held up by war work, are being mobilized in — 
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the Gale 


and keep the breeze at your back and put the wind in your face 


Like a feather on a fitful summer zephyr the Peerless Eight will pause and drift or dart this way or that 
with the changing current of congested city traffic. 
But at will, you can utterly change its character. You can transform that delectable softness into resist- 


less power and speed. 


For the Peerless Eight with its 
two separate and distinct power 
ranges is capable of exactly opposite 
kinds of performance. 

You have eighty horsepower under 
the most remarkable control. You 
may drift with an idle zephyr and 
hold it back, or, in a flash, you may 
race with the gale and keep the wind 
in your face. 

The new Two Power Ranger ac- 
centuates those delightful contrasts 
of performance that distinguish the 
Peerless Eight among even the 
master cars of the day. 

Let the Peerless dealer show you 
motoring thrills which no other car 
can duplicate. 


he HS. 
porting 
Range 


To reach its “sport- 


ee ine. 
Loafing 
Range 


For every need in 
ordinary driving you 
will find response, en- 
tirely within its ‘‘loaf- 
ing’’ range, that will 
completely answer your 
every demand for ultra 
soft, smooth, lively per- 
formance. 


ing’ range and utterly 
change its character, 
you have only to open 
the throttle wider and 
release its double pop- 
pets. 
TWO POWER RANGE Seven Passenger Touring 
Eight $ 2; 3 4 0 Now you have eighty 

a horsepower, full fed and 


Yet in its “‘loafing’”’ 
range the Peerless Eight 
is on half rations—con- 
suming fuel so spar- 
ingly as to shame many 
a lesser powered 
six, even many 
ae Our. 


eager for conquest. 
You need fear no con- 


tender no matter what 


its class—in a test 
of speed or 
prowess. 


Roadster $2340 Sporting Roadster $2490 Coupé $2850 Sedan $2990 Limousine $3690 


All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland—Subject to change without notice 


The Peerless Motor Car Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Stewart 
Motor Driven 
Warning Signal 
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per pair 


Stewart Lens $2 » a, 
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Stewart V-Ray $ 


Searchlight 
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When you buy Stewart Accessories you get 


Because back of each Stewart Accessory stands 
the world’s greatest automobile accessory plant. 
Because the name “Stewart” is to an automo- 
bile accessory what “‘Sterling”’ is to silver, signi- 
fying quality to the highest degree. 

Because in addition to the built-in service in 
Stewart Accessories, they are backed by a chain 
of world-wide Service Stations, located in all 
principal motoring centers. 

e e Because when your car is equipped with 
Satisfaction Stewart Accessories you know you have 
the best that money can buy. 

Stewart Accessories represent the standard by which all 
other automobile accessories are made, sold and judged. 

When you want an automobile accessory it will pay you to 
first see if Stewart makes it. It is a safe name to look for first. 


Prestige 
Quality 


Service 


You will find Stewart Automobile Accessories everywhere. 
Every jobber, dealer and garage sells them and displays them 
prominently. Look in any automobile accessory catalogue; 
you will find Stewart Accessories given preference. The name 
“Stewart” is a by-word in the automobile industry. 


Most cars are equipped with Stewart Accessories; 95% of 
the car manufacturers use the Stewart Speedometer; over 75% 
use the Stewart Vacuum System. The Stewart Motor Driven 
Warning Signal, Hand Operated Signal, Searchlight, Autoguard, 
Lens and V-Ray Spark Plug are popular equipment with all 
car manufacturers. 

When the best automobile accessory is wanted for any car, 


no other is considered. There is no hesitation. A Stewart is 
quickly decided upon. 


As you surely value Prestige— Quality —Service—Satisfac- 
tion, insist on getting Stewart Automobile Accessories. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’N 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Stewart 
Vacuum System 


$10 


Hand Operated 
Warning Signal 


Lo 
‘ ’ 
Stewart §$ 
Autoguard 9 X 
Western price $9.75 a : 
Ford Model $7.50 
Western price $8.25 


Ford Rear Autoguard Tire Carrier $11.50 j 
Western price $12.50 i a 


Stewart Speedometer and 
Instrument Board for Fords 
Western price $12.50 


Al 
Stewart V- Ray 
Spark Plug 


unr om | 
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what might be called a contract pool. The 
firms that make new contracts now are 
required to report and enter them in this 
pool. A central authority will later allot 
them among firms, according to their capac- 
ity, with instructions to begin work as soon 
as peace is declared. The index of firms 
being made for army demobilization will 
serve here. 

The Ministry of Reconstruction realizes 
that when the war is over there will be a 
world shortage of raw materials. More 
than forty million men of all nations have 
been diverted from production to destruc- 
tion. What they might have produced 
during the red years isso much loss. Doctor 
Addison has provided for a central commit- 
tee, which is investigating Britain’s require- 
ments in raw materials and supplies, and 
the quantity that will be available. This 
includes an estimate of both allied and 
enemy needs. If the Allies can obtain the 
control of the Argentine and South African 
wool they will practically have a monopoly 
of the universal supply. This is one of the 
ambitions of this central committee. 

Priority of claim will also be a very im- 
portant nut to be cracked. A group of 
British business men is now considering 
how to correlate the demands from various 
industries for such supplies as will be acces- 
sible at the close of the war. The demands 
of India for railroad material, for example, 
would practically take a whole year’s output 
from England. Its claims, therefore, must 
be considered in relation to the demands of 
home railroads, of the other colonies, and 
of foreign countries. The demands for ma- 
chinery for theshipbuilding plants and other 
absolutely essential enterprises will be dealt 
with in the same way. 

No feature of reconstruction is more 
typical of the new British creed than the 
Imperial Mineral Resources Board, formed 
to explore and exploit the mineral resources 
of the empire. The colonies are also setting 
up similar organizations. In this work the 
government has an active and ardent aid 
in the British Empire Producers’ Organiza- 
tion. Britain is determined that what Doc- 
tor Addison aptly calls “‘the daughter and 
granddaughter companies” of the great 
German Metal Company shall be blocked 
in their game to obtain, through every kind 
of dummy organization, control of the min- 
eral deposits of the world. | 

he most perfectly laid plan for recon- 
struction, however, will fail without a def- 
inite understanding with labor. The man 
behind the machine can disrupt the whole 
program, should he see fit. England real- 
izes that there must be a bigger output 
after the war. This involves improved 
methods of production, on one hand, and 
security of employment, on the other. 
Labor organization will not encourage im- 
proved plants and labor-saving machinery 
if there is any fear that a proportion of men 
will be dismissed at the end of the week. 
In order to work out a plan that will do 
away with restricted output, guarantee 
jobs, and give organized labor most of its 
ancient prerogatives, a national alliance of 
employers and employees has been formed 
to codperate with the Ministry of Recon- 
struction. It corresponds in certain details 
with the national civic federation of the 
United States. 


The National Health Scheme 


Any summing up of the work of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction would be in- 
complete without a word about two great 
new national benefactions, which must take 
their places among the real compensations 
of the war. One is the Ministry of Health, 
first suggested by Lord Rhondda when he 
was head of the Local Government Board— 
the “‘wet nurse of England’’; the other is 
the so-called housing plan. 

The Ministry of Health proposes a whole 

national health scheme. It involves uni- 
versal sanitation and hygiene, and a house- 
_to-house education of every citizen in how 
to take care of himself. England has come 
to the realization, born of the ravages of 
war, that the health of a nation is its chief 
asset. 

_ The housing plan aims to provide a mil- 
lion houses, containing, in all, five million 
rooms, within four years after the declara- 
tion of peace, at a cost of a billion and a 
quarter dollars. It is proposed to equip 

each house with a kitchen range, stove, 

sinks, storage for food and fuel, and a bath. 

Each of these proposed model cottages 

must stand in its own garden of not less 

than one-eighth of an acre. 
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In these twin agencies of home and health 
lies the real conservation of the kingdom. 
By making a people physically fit and com- 
fortable you likewise make them more 
efficient and happy. The whole British re- 
construction program meets the challenge 
of the late German Imperial Chancellor, 
Doctor Michaelis, who, commenting on the 
Teutonic preparedness for peace, said: ‘‘To 
be ready is everything!”’ England is get- 
ting ready. 

You have seen how the raw resources of 
the empire, mobilized, controlled and dis- 
tributed by imperial decree, will be dumped 
into the giant hopper of a galvanized and 
expanded industrial machine, driven by 
national energy. From it will flow, with the 
advent of peace, a continuous stream of 
commodities to stock the shelves of Eng- 
land. Though the world will have been 
stripped bare and some goods will be self- 
selling, a dynamic salesmanship will be re- 
quired to turn over these stocks, and more 
especially to meet the grilling competition 
that will eventually develop. This com- 
petition will test every selling resource. 
England will see that her promoters are 
equal to the task. 

One glorified school of salesmanship and 
production has been established in the re- 
organized and rejuvenated Board of Trade, 
which has been converted from an amiable 
and drowsy trade regulator into a live busi- 
ness getter—a genuine Ministry of Com- 
merce. Here you get a lesson in teaching a 
nation how to increase its trade. 

The whole system is based upon the be- 
lief that when the war is over we shall all 
live in a new world of trade. Business will 
have to be guided in a different way because 
trade will involve an economic life-and- 
death struggle. 

The Board of Trade has unfurled the 
motto of self-sufficiency from its masthead, 
and has undertaken to encourage old in- 
dustries and establish new ones. It said to 
British manufacturers in substance: ‘‘We 
have hitherto relied upon Germany and 
Austria for needles, optical glass, dyes, 
leather goods, toys, hardware and wooden- 
ware. Let us produce them ourselves.” 


Subsidized Industry 


It assembled samples of all these Ger- 
man goods and held so-called Exchange 
Exhibitions throughout the country. Some- 
times they were under the auspices of the 
local chambers of commerce or boards of 
trade. In other cases the building that 
would correspond to an American city 
hall was engaged. A publicity campaign 
was started in the newspapers and the lo- 
cal manufacturers were invited to attend. 
They were all asked: ‘‘Can you make these 
articles?” 

If a manufacturer said he could produce 
a certain piece of merchandise that was 
formerly imported from an enemy country, 
the board immediately retorted: 

“There is a definite market for it. Start 
to manufacture and the government will 
back you up.” 

Now began an organized and subsidized 
promotion of industry. The most conspicu- 
ous example is afforded by British Dyes, 
Limited. A year ago, when I was in Eng- 
land, it was an infant industry. To-day it 
is a growing and successful concern that 
will be a worthy rival of the Kaiser’s dye 
trust. Its importance to the life of British 
trade is evidenced by the fact that the an- 
nual turnover or output of British goods 
dependent upon the supply of dyes and 
colors is not less than a billion dollars, 
while the production of these goods fur- 
nishes employment to fifteen hundred 
thousand people. 

The Board of Trade first organized what 
was to all intents and purposes a codpera- 
tive association of British dye users. It 
made them realize the necessity of inde- 
pendence of Germany and suggested the 
formation of a dye-producing company. 

“But we shall need millions of capital,” 
said the dye users. 

“All right!”’ said the Board of Trade. 
“For every dollar you subscribe the goy- 
ernment will advance five dollars, up to 
seven and a half million dollars, which will 
be secured by four-per-cent mortgage 
debentures.” 

The dye users accepted the offer and 
formed a company with a capital of ten 
million dollars, in shares of five dollars 
each. This enabled the small manufac- 
turer to come in and enjoy the fruits of the 
enterprise. One of the stipulations of in- 
corporation—or registration, as it is called 
in England—is that users of dyes who are 
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shareholders in the company have priority 
in the available supplies produced. As a 
result of the government subsidy, the com- 
pany was able to get its money at four per 
cent, whereas it would have had to pay five 
per cent in the open financial market. 

Though the production of dyes has been 
limited by the shortage, caused by the war, 
of certain materials, the company was able 
to declare a dividend of six per cent at the 
annual meeting, on October 31, 1917. It 
met every government requirement for 
dyes for military purposes and supplied 
scores of manufacturers. It has developed 
colors that were formerly believed to be the 
divine right of German dye makers. To 
facilitate the scope of work it has estab- 
lished research departments in the univer- 
sities of Oxford, Leeds and Liverpool, in 
addition to the work done in the various 
laboratories attached to its plants. 

The Board of Trade has also encouraged 
the establishment of private dye concerns. 
One of these is now bigger than the British 
Dyes, Limited. The whole dye activity has 
proved to England that she can make her- 
self independent of the main dye products 
of Germany. 

The board achieved the same beneficent 
result with glass. It found the industry 
scattered and took it under its wing. There 
was a great scarcity of pots for glass mak- 
ing; so the board pooled these pots and 
then distributed them. On account of the 
war, a famine in sand for glass making de- 
veloped. The board secured an ample 
supply through governmental channels. 
The glass industry has been revived and 
put on a solid, profit-making basis. 


Surveys of Local Resources 


This procedure was repeated with tung- 
sten, which is necessary for the making of 
high-power steel. Nearly all the tungsten 
formerly came from Germany. A control 
of the raw and refined materials was part 
of her world-trade strategy. The board 
sent scientific. experts to Burma and Aus- 
tralia, opened up new fields, and England 
now gets her supply from within the-con- 
fines of the empire. 

Not content with this, the Board of 
Trade has made a complete geological sur- 
vey of England to find out just what min- 
eral resources the country has. It revealed 
the presence of tungsten and manganese 
ores, feldspar, gypsum, and baryta, which 
is used in making pigments. Pamphlets 
were at once issued showing how all these 
minerals could be used at home. 

The board has become the foster father 
of commercial enterprise that reaches out 
in all directions. A year ago the British 
Trade Corporation—it was then called the 
British Trade Bank—was knocking at the 
doors of Parliament. It then existed only on 
paper, and consisted of a large and compre- 
hensive plan to provide financial facilities 
for British oversea trade development. It 
aspired to be a sort of Deutsche or Dres- 
dener Bank of London. On my last visit I 
found it incorporated by royal charter, 
installed in offices near the Bank of Eng- 
land, with Lord Faringdon at the helm. Its 
capital of fifty million dollars was nearly all 
subscribed. 

In this institution you get a striking 
example of the new England-for-the- 
English trade policy. All applicants for 
stock must declare that they are British- 
born subjects; that they have never taken 
the oath of allegiance to any foreign sover- 
eign or state; and that there is no arrange- 
ment by which they can or will allot any of 
the shares to the control of any foreigner, 
foreign corporation, or corporation under 
foreign control. 

I cite this condition because it clearly 
shows that England is determined to profit 
by her past experience. When the war be- 
gan it was found that scores of leading 
British corporations were literally honey- 
combed with German stockholders. Many 
were spies for huge concerns in the Father- 
land, who wanted to ferret out British 
trade secrets. It was part of the familiar 
program of Teutonic economic penetration. 
By censoring all stockholders the British 
Trade Bank armors itself against.such in- 
sidious attacks. 

The British Trade Corporation is well 
worth scrutinizing, because one of its many 
functions—it has a charter as elastic as 
those issued in the good old days when New 
Jersey was the mother of trusts—is to 
comb the world for trade opportunities and 
place them before the British investor. It 
is authorized to act as agent for the British 
Government, which gives it the prestige of 
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One of aHundred 
Nightly Uses 

for Emeralite, Jr.—the ad- 

justable, movable, restful § 

electric lamp. Don’t punish Ff 


your eyes when sewing, read- 
ing, writing. 


BRINGS THE LIGHT CLOSE UP | 


Just hang or stand 
the Emeralite, Jr., 
then adjust the shade 
orsocketatany angle. 
The rich green shade 
rests the eye, and the 
white lining brightens 
the light—the famous 

- original Emeralite 
principle. No cheap device 
—fits in with fine furniture. 
Complete, $5. 

Start Now to Save Your 
Eyes—Write Us Today 
for booklet ‘‘Be Kind To 
Your Eyes,” or get Emer- 
alite, Jr., at dealers’, nation- 

ally. 
H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
37 Warren St., New York 


Scientifically Right—lIf It’s 
An Emeralite 


Made and guaranteed 
by the same Company 


AN no-nerac ARCH SUPPORTS 
NN NO-METALIA - 
iamense give immediate relief to tired, ac hing feet, 
wssitnen ~=est the body and aid Nature to re- =e 
store normal strength to weakened 
arches. Relieve and prevent 
flat feet. At dealers’ or direct. 
Write for Booklet and 
Visaof arch b Free10-dayTrial Offer 


cut with knife Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-B Reade St., N.Y. 
Bring Wealth. Send 


IN : EN Postal for Free Book. 


Tells what to invent and how to obtain a patent through 
Our Credit System. Se ‘ree Opinion of 
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SOMETHING. It May 


lit nd_sketch for F 
Patentability. TALBERT & TALBERT, 4390 Talbert Building, 
Washington, D. C, 


Patent your Invention—I'll help market it. Send 
M for 4 Free Guide Books with list of Patent Buyers, 
hundreds of Ideas Wanted, etc. Advice Free. Richard 
Owen, Patent Lawyer, 33 Owen Bidg., Washington, 


D. C., or 2276T Woolworth Bldg., New York. 
ATENTS That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C, 
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~ ATWATER — 
KENT 


SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


on your car evidences the manufacturer's appreciation 
of quality. It means that he realizes the vital impor- 
tance of efficient ignition and is using the best equip- 


ment he can find, regardless of price or precedent. 


Thirty automobile, tractor and truck manufacturers 
have adopted Atwater Kent Scientific Ignition as 
standard equipment. There’s a type for every car, 
electrically equipped or not. ~ 


ATWATER KENT MFG.WORKS 
Philadelphia 


See Your Dealer or Write to 4937 Stenton Ave. 


Clears the Windshield Clean Across—Top and Bottom 


Slip it on when it rains—a touch of the hand Perfect on Fords and all other two-piece 
removes all haze and blur of rain or snow. windshields— protection — comfort —abso- 
Slides in the slot between upper and lower lute safety. One drive in rain or snow will 
glass—with or without weather strip. On convince you the Tri-Co is worth its weight 
or off in a jiffy. in gold. 

If your accessory or hardware dealer or garage doesn’t carry, send us his name with $1.50, 
Mention make of car—we'll supply you. Sold under money-back guarantee. 


$ 5 Oo De ler Here's one of the fastest selling accessories ever devised. 
a S: Every motorist risks his life without one. Real sales 
aids furnished. Write us. 


Tri-Continental Corporation, Buffalo, N.Y. 


U Ss 
$2.10 in Canada 


a semi-imperial institution. It is projected 
as a training school for the British youth 
desirous of entering the foreign-trade or 
financial field. It will be a sort of up-to- 
date East India Company, with branches 
everywhere, 

Here is a concrete story that shows how 
it protects British interests: Some men in 
London wanted capital for a new enter- 
prise and sought it from the British Trade 
Corporation. ‘‘Where do you expect to 
operate?” was asked. 

“In the United States,’’ was the reply. 

“Very sorry; but we cannot let you have 
it,” came from the bank. 

If these men had planned to build up a 
British industry on British soil the chances 
are they would have secured the necessary 
working funds. 

There is another way by which this cor- 
poration can and will become a booster of 
British trade: One of its activities will’ be 
to lend money to foreign corporations. A 
condition under which these loans are made 
will be to employ the proceeds—if the loan 
is for construction—in British material and 
manufacture. This means a close teamwork 
between finance and industry. In this co- 
operation lay the secret of Germany’s mar- 
velous economic advance. 

An additional activity of the British 
Trade Corporation was explained to me by 
Lord Faringdon, who said: ‘‘We will act 
as a pioneer in world trade. One of our 
tasks will be to feel out investments. In 
this way we can protect the public from the 
unscrupulous promoter.” 

The Board of Trade stands squarely be- 
hind the British Trade Corporation. Its 
chief sponsor is Sir Albert Stanley, the ener- 
getic Americanized president of the board, 
whose maiden speech in Parliament was 
made in support of it. 

It would take a book to explain the en- 
tire trade exploitation scheme of the Board 
of Trade. As a follow-up of the Exchange 
Exhibitions of German and Austrian goods 
it inaugurated the British Industries Fair, 
in London. It was launched for the double 
purpose of bringing English manufacturers 
and their customers together, and to de- 
velop home patronage of home products. 
Three of these fairs have been held, each 
bigger and more successful than its pred- 
ecessor. It is the nucleus of a World 
Exposition to be held annually after the 
war and patterned after the famous Leipsic 
Fair, which was Germany’s great annual 
clearing house of her arts and crafts, and 
which increased her business by millions of 
marks each year. 

England is giving many evidences of her 
determination to take every possible leaf 
out of the book of German efficiency. In the 
Board of Trade is a special German de- 
partment to study German newspapers and 
German economic literature. The papers 
are called the Kaiser’s postal cards. 

A pet sponsorship of the Board of Trade 
is the encouragement of organization of 
specific industries for the foreign field. The 
precedent for this is the well-known Ger- 
man cartel, or syndicate, which is a group of 
small manufacturers sharing the overhead 
cost and uniting for expansion in the foreign 
ficld. Itisastriking example of codperation 
among competitors. 


A National Trade Policy 


However, no undertaking of the Board 
of Trade is quite so significant or so far- 
reaching in its effects as its establishment 
of an adequate commercial intelligence de- 
partment. This is the real first aid to all 
international economic development—the 
light that points the way to the trade con- 
quest of the world. 

Commercial intelligence is the one really 
invaluable asset—after capital—to the 
commercial pathfinder, because it is his 
trade scout. It is as valuable as credit in- 
formation, the lack of which has always 
been the principal obstacle in the way of 
American international business aspiration. 

For fifty years the British Government 
tock no real part in directing the develop- 
ment of foreign trade. The commercial 
attaché existed, to be sure; but he was 
regarded as one of the necessary evils of the 
diplomatic service. Thanks to the stimula- 
tion of the Board of Trade, aided and 
abetted by the Foreign Office, the govern- 
ment is now committed to a national trade 
policy that may in time dominate all for- 
eign policies. The reason is that competi- 
tion, which was once merely a part of the 
natural economic progress of a nation, will 
hereafter be nothing more or less than a 
fight for existence. 
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British commercial intelligence is heir 
organized on a scale adequate to meet the 
requirements of British trade after the war, 
It will attain the dignity of a Parliamentary 
Secretary, who will occupy the position of 
additional Parliamentary Secretary at the 
Board of Trade and additional Parliamen- 
tary Undersecretary for Foreign Affairs, 
This double-headed arrangement results 
from the fact that the intelligence depart- 
ment must have the sanction and coépera- 
tion of the Foreign Office, because in all 
foreign countries it is attached to the diplo- 
matic service. 

England is training a whole new line of 
business diplomats. They will include com- 
mercial attachés, trade commissioners and 
trade counselors. The latter will be full- 
fledged ambassadors to the courts of trade 
opportunity. The scheme provides a re 
lar scale of promotions, just like the dine 
matic service. A young man will be given 
every opportunity to qualify for a real career 
as a trade envoy. This is in keeping with 
the whole European school of diplomacy, 
which, unlike America, regards statesman- 
ship as a career and not a job. 

One phase of the commercial intelligence 
plan may well be followed by the United 
States: It embraces a foreign trade depart- 
ment created under the Foreign Office and 
working in close codperation with the Board 
of Trade. It includes three divisions—the 
consular section, which is the world-wide 
organization; the commercial intelligence 
section, which is the actual business news 
getting; and the commercial section, which 
will place that news directly in the hands of 
business men. It is proposed to establis 
panels of trade advisers, recruited from the 
best industrial and commercial experts in 
the kingdom, who will advise with the 
department about the needs of industry at 
home and the development of opportuni- 
ties abroad. Thus it gets the aid of - 
ticed men of affairs. ; 

Another function will be the stimulation , 
of British chambers of commerce abroa 
One reason why these institutions haye not 
been able to accomplish much in the past is 
that they are formed by local business men, 
who are disposed to regard the general a 
pansion of British trade only as an encour- 
agement of competition with themselves. 
The British Government is now determined 
to wipe out this narrow idea and to make 
every British chamber of commerce, whether 
in Madrid, Paris, Hong-Kong or Manila, a 
live outpost of imperial trade expansion. i 


Our Broadening Outlook e 


bi 


After the war the commercial intelligence 
department will take over the staff an 
records of the war trade intelligence and 
statistical departments. No ally could be 
more powerful. The War Trade Intelli- 
gence Department—or W. T. L., as it is 
commonly known—has been built up since 
the beginning of the war and is to-day the 
repository of the trade secrets of the world. 
It is the secret service of Lritish commerce— 
close-knit and close-mouthed—and has fol- 
lowed the trail of the German trade spy all 
over the globe. It bears the same relation 
to business that military and naval intelli- 
gence bears to war. It made up the British 
black list; in its endless files is the busi- 
ness news gleaned by the censorship. Con- 
vert all this mass of information into active 
support of British trade expansion and you 
have an asset of incalculable value. 3 

What does this endless panorama of prep- 
aration for peace mean to the United Stat 
and what is her new world-business position 
in view of her entry into the war? 

Analyze the situation and you find that 
we have gained immeasurably in interna- 
tional respect by joining the great cause, 
Whatever price we pay in possible 7 
inflated foreign trade after the war, t 
nation will have had its highest “em 
tion in being a partner of justice. It ea 
hold up its head proudly in the councils o 
the world for all time to come. 

Taking the coldly practical point of view, 
a year ago we faced the problem of eli 
the battles of peace without a mera 
marine; of intrusting our freight to vess 
that flew the flag of one-time foes or Hendy 
but determined trade rivals. Now every 
American shipyard is crowded to the limit, 
of its capacity with ship construction that 
will restore the Yankee ensign to the Se 
Seas. This will give us one card to play. 

A year ago we were amateurs in the wor 
financial game. One great bar to our 
ternational financial ambition was thi 
we did not have the international min 

(Concluded on Page 81) 
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From Narrow Rays 


Note How Different is the View Ahead 


From Warner- Lenz 


The Overwhelming Verdict 


From Men Who Know Lenses Best 


WARNER-LENZ 


Standard 
Equipment on all 
these Cars 


Packard 
Marmon 
Stutz 

Hal Twelve 
White 

Fiat 
Westcott 
Peerless 
Fageol 
Moon 
Standard 8 
Pathfinder 
Doble Steam 
Singer 
Daniels 8 
McFarlan 
Murray 
Davis 
Cunningham 
Crawford 
Ohio Electric 
Lenox 


Adopted by 
850,000 
Motorists 


ARK the famous makers 
who now equip every car 
with the Warner-Lenz. 

Mark that practically every 
car maker, when he changes from 
old types, comes to the Warner- 
Lenz. 

The trend is just beginning. 
The Warner-Lenz is new. State- 
wide laws forbidding glare are 
only lately in effect. This year 
will multiply the users of this 
ideal glareless light. 


Exacting Tests 


A motor car owner may make 
a mistake. He may be misled by 
sophistries. He may not make 
comparisons. 

Not so with the motor car 
maker. His engineers make ex- 
acting tests. All lenses are usually 
compared. When famous makers 
adopt Warner-Lenz, their ver- 


Prices of 
Warner-Lenz 


dict fixes the logical lawful light. 
And motorists should accept it. 


The Reasons 


These are the reasons which engi- 
neers give for adopting the Warner- 
Lenz. 


It is legal everywhere. That fact 
has been certified by countless author- 
ities. And by every commission ap- 
pointed under any state law. 


Its light has no restrictions. There 
is no direct beam—no glare rays—to 
be limited in height. 


It gives a widespread, all-revealing 
light. Near and far, close and wide, 
it floods one’s entire field of vision. 


It lights the road and roadsides, the 
curves and turns, the upgrades and 
the downgrades. It lights them all 
like daylight. ; 

The light is not affected by rise 
and fall of the car, nor by turning 
of the lens in the lamp-rim. That 
is vitally important. 


The Warner-Lenz gives the ideal 
light. Drive for five minutes behind 
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This is A. P. Warner, of the Warner Auto-Meter Fam 


and Inventor of the Magnetic Speedometer 


it and you never will drive without it. 
Compare it with other lawful lenses 
and you are bound to choose it. 


The evidence lies in these engineers’ 
verdict. Compare all types as they do 
and you will surely vote with them. 


An Urgent Question 


In 22 states there are statewide laws 
forbidding glare lights now. Also in 
most cities. The old-time shaft-light 
is almost a universal outlaw. 


In country driving dimmers will not 
do. They give too little light. 


The right step is to change at once 
to the Warner-Lenz. Then your full 
light will be legal. You will also have 
a ten-fold better light. 


More Warner-Lenz are in use than 
any other kind. Note the cars you see 
everywhere equipped with them. Talk 
to the drivers. They will tell you that 
you miss much every day you wait. 


Such a little price never bought so 
much in motor car enjoyment. See 
your dealer or write to us. To avoid 
mistake, look for the name Warner- 
Lenz on the edge. 


e, 


PLEASE NOTE-—If your dealer 


hasn’t them and will not get 


1014 to 12 
West of Rockies 25¢ Per Pair Extra. 
Canadian Prices $4.50 to $6.50 


them for you, write us and give 
name and model of your car. 
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With an intense — 
blue flame, odorless, 


Your Share of 
50,000,000 Tons of Coal 


The United States Fuel Administration says: 


“The coal mines are doing their best, but we are still 
50,000,000 tons behind our urgent needs, and the only 
way to make up this huge shortage is to save it out of 
our regular supply. . ... If every householder will use 
one kitchen shovelful less each day, the total saving 
for the nation will be 15,000,000 tons per year.” 


Tae Ucan save a dozen shovelfuls every day right 

in your own kitchen and never miss it, by using 
a Florence Oil Cooking Stove. Kerosene is plen- 
tiful, cheap, and for cooking it is one of the best 
forms of fuel. With a Florence there is no wick 
‘to tend, to smoke and to smell. You just turn a 
lever, light a match, and get a clean, hot flame close 
to the pan. It cooks quickly, bakes evenly, and is 
easy and pleasant to use. ‘‘Look for the Lever.” 


Now is the time to begin saving —today, not to- 
morrow. And to think every single day “1 am 
helping win this war. I am saving coal.” 


Most of the best dealers sell Florence Oil Stoves; 
if you can’t find one in your vicinity, write us for 
the name of your nearest Florence Dealer. 


_ Central Oil & Gas Stove Company 
° 314 School Street 
Gardner, Massachusetts 


(Conactuded from Page 78) 
We lacked the ability of the German finan- 
cier to put himself in the other man’s place; 
to comprehend his needs. It is one of the 
secrets of successful world banking and 
merchandising. 

The lack of this quality and the lack of 
adequate world knowledge spell financial 
provincialism. Our entrance into the war 
changed all this. With international re- 
sponsibility we have come to think in 
international terms. The presence of mil- 
lions of our men in foreign lands will make 
them, and all who minister to them, citizens 
of the universe. Henceforth our capital can 
go adventuring with courage and insight. 

A year ago we were without the power to 
combine for foreign trade. Thanks to Con- 
gress, we shall soon be in a position to form 
syndicates among producers for exploita- 
tion and exportation everywhere. 

A year ago we had a Government not 
altogether friendly to Big Business. To- 
day you have the spectacle of Uncle Sam 
practically commandeering business brains 
for war effort, and easing the way of all 
commercial combination and expansion. 
No permanent war benefit means more for 
the future. 

A year ago we were wedded to a rigid 
tariff that would place us at the mercy of 
the dumper when the war is over. Contact 
with the war and the growing realization of 
a war after the war are educating states- 
men and laymen alike to the urgent need 
of a flexible and bargaining tariff, which 
will permit us to protect ourselves and hold 
our own in the struggle for the markets of 
the world. 

The war has. made usricher. The largest 
trade balance ever known is on the right 
side of the national ledger. Gold and raw 
materials will rule the world of peace. We 
shall have both. 

We are training our men to fight. With 
that training comes a larger discipline, 
which will be a bulwark for peaceful pur- 
suits. These men will know how to deal 
with big things and with big vision. It will 
be a trained America, schooled to sacrifice 
and developed in resource, which will bind 
up the wounds of war and renew our com- 
merce and industry. ee 

Whatever economic attitude our col- 
leagues of the Entente may have toward us 
when peace comes—and self-preservation 
will dictate a swift and unsentimental re- 
habilitation—we shall have the supreme 
advantage that lies in the enormous Allied 
financial debt to us. It will help to counter- 
act the poison of bitter trade rivalry. 

Our whole productive machine will be 
expanded and ready to cope with the en- 
larged demands of peace. Despite the 
flying start England has made in the prepa- 


rations for after the war—a very distinct 


THE EARTHQUAKE 


parents can send them out of the city to 
country boarding schools and afterward to 
college, where they will get plenty of ath- 
letices; but think what army life would 
mean for the city boys who otherwise would 
be working indoors in banks and factories! 
Think, too, what it would do for Jack and 
his like in the way of discipline and making 
men of them! 

I sometimes wonder what the ultimate 


effect of the fierce life of the trenches, par- 


ticularly if the war continues for several 
years, will be upon the youth of this coun- 
try. Dr. Alexis Carrel tells me that the war 


_has produced in France a race of warriors— 


| 


men who eat, sleep and think only in terms 
of war. He says that one day, while on his 
way from one part of the Front to another, 
as he passed through a half-ruined village 
he was hailed by a burly whiskered soldier, 
In a major’s uniform, who was leaning 
against a shattered wall. 

“It was my old friend X ,’ he ex- 
lained with a smile, “though at first I 
ailed to recognize him. When I had last 

seen him he was a clerk in the Crédit Lyon- 
nais. He had been shy, anemic, narrow- 
chested, clean-shaved. Now he was vigor- 
ous and masterful. Moreover, he had a 
huge beard, which added to the fierceness 
of his appearance. He had lost all interest 
in anything except fighting, and could talk 
of nothing else. The years prior to the war 
no longer counted for him. He had become 
agladiator. He will never be anything else. 

en the war is over he will spend the rest 
of his life reliving the ‘battles, sieges, for- 
tunes’ he has passed through.” 
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advantage should the conflict end sud- 
denly—we shall have on our side the 
temperamental adaptability for quantity 
output that is our industrial birthright. 

Finally, and not least of all, we shall have 
a seat at the peace table, where the world- 
trade map will be remade. Favored-nation 
treaties will be one of the specialties of that 
momentous conference, and we shall have 
a voice in their shaping. There can be no 
discrimination against the United States. 
If walls of restriction and exclusion are 
reared we shall be inside. 

So much for the advantages. Now let us 
make an inventory of the disadvantages: 
Twelve months ago we were up against an 
almost complete exclusion of our commodi- 
ties, not essential to war and life, from Eng- 
land. The ban is still on. The reasons—all 
logical and true—are that every square foot 
of cargo space is needed for munitions and 
food; that the trade balance against Brit- 
ain must be kept down; and that luxuries 
must be curtailed. 

In view of England’s industrial develop- 
ment these restrictions take on a new mean- 
ing. Prohibition now becomes protection 
after the war. England is learning—and it 
is worth repeating—not only to do without 
things but to make the things she does 
without when the time comes to make 
them. Within a comparatively short 
period after peace is declared she will be 
able to supply herself with many of the 


_ articles with which we furnished her before 


the war. The Yankee invasion may cease 
to invade. Instead of freeze-out. by re- 
stricted import, it is likely to be a case of 
outsell or outmake unless American in- 
dustry steps lively. 

Wherever you go in the foreign-trade 
field. you find England building up good- 
will, and in enterprising fashion. Here is 
an example: I went one day last autumn 
to a big aéroplane-engine factory near 
Paris. Seventy per cent of the machinery 
installed: was British-made, while the rest 
was French and American. How did this 
happen? The answer is simple: England 
is buying foreign-made machinery for her- 
self, for use at home, and is selling her 
own mechanical output in other countries. 
When the war is over she will have estab- 
lished many new markets, which she can 
then furnish from her own mills. John Bull 
has waked up to the new salesmanship. 

Confirmation of this is found in the 
speech made by Sir Albert Stanley at the 
dinner of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce, in London, December, 1916. Hesaid: 
“‘America will find a stronger and keener 
competitor in England after the war. This 
is not a challenge. We are willing to pit our 
nine against your nine, or any other nine, 
if we have a fair umpire; but we are not 
willing to play against a team with crooked 


(Continued from Page 26) 
“But they are not all like that!”’ I pro- 


_tested. ‘“‘How about the young men and 
the boys?” 
““X—— is not an unusual case,’’ he an- 


swered; ‘‘there will be many like him. But 
for the youth of France—those who are left— 
the war has done much. It hassobered them 
and taught them to bring their wills and 
their bodies into subjection. It will mean 
a great deal to France to have the rising 
generation know the value of discipline and 
the necessity of obedience to authority.” 

“Do you think the war will have the 
same beneficial effect on American youth?” 
I asked. 

“Undoubtedly!” he replied. ‘‘Your 
young men will come back with a new re- 
spect for law and order;. a new regard for 
their Government; a keener appreciation 
of the ideals which that Government rep- 
resents.” 

I hope Doctor Carrel is right. Certainly 
they will return with a new and broader 
outlook, a sense of solidarity as Americans 
and a militant patriotism that will bode ill 
for any purveyor of sedition, however in- 
sidious his methods. 

But I cannot see these young men of 
ours, after the excitement of trench raiding 
and fighting above the clouds, settling down 
very speedily to desk work in office build- 
ings, however airy. Neither will they be 
willing, the majority of them, to resume 
the threads of their interrupted education. 
There will be a new movement toward the 
ever-vanishing frontier, a setting west- 
ward in the search for wider ranges, for 
life in the open air. 
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umpiring and with the bleachers packed, 
every man with a brick in his pocket.” 

With these remarks, Sir Albert not only 
revealed a first-hand knowledge of the 
great American game but he also expressed 
the British decision that trade Prussianism 
can never run amuck again. 

Nor must we forget that when the war is 
ended London will still be the financial 
center of the world, with the pound sterling 
as the universal unit of exchange. Backing 
this up will be an industrial system that 


will yield to none—first, because it will be 


reorganized; second, because it will be mon- 
archial. John Bull himself will stoke the 
furnace. There will always be sufficient 
imperialism left in the Mother Country to 
permit the strong man to rule. 

Despite her losses through the subma- 
rine—replacement is now almost equal to 
destruction—England will have more ships 
than anyone else; her freight rates will be 
cheaper; she will do a large part of the 
carrying business of the world. Her old 
shipping rival, Germany, will be depleted 
by loss, seizure, and decay of tonnage 
during the rotting years of internment. 

A tremendous asset is the new union of 
an empire self-contained. It not only 
means vast natural resource but effective 
coéperation. Britain has drawn her col- 
onies to her bosom with hooks of steel and 
bonds: of blood. The kinship of the battle 
line, where Anzac, Indian and Scot stood 
side by side for a common faith, will endure. 

I know of no better way of summing up 
than to repeat what one of England’s great- 
est economic statesmen said to me just 
before I left. It is the new Anglo-Saxon 
creed. Here it is: 

“The destiny of the world depends upon 
how the United States and Great Britain 
act toward each other when the war is over. 
If the United States has the narrow view, 
and desires to get all she can out of the war, 
she is doomed. If she decides not to play 
with anyone, and go it alone economically, 
she is also lost, because the whole world 
will organize against her. 

“T do not mean that she must make 
entangling trade alliances. They can be 
keen trade rivals and compete. to the 
limit—as they will. But between the two 
great English-speaking peoples there must 
be codrdination and understanding. It will 
be up to them to police the world and make 
it free, not only for democracy but for 
trade.” 

Meantime England is being converted 
into a monster trust. With peace, there 
will be no imperialized Sherman Law to 
curb its power. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with business 
conditions in Europe now and after the war, The 
next will be devoted to France. 


We reached the shed twenty minutes be- 
fore train time and sat down on a damp 
bench under a smoking kerosene lamp. 
Above our heads the rain drove upon the 
roof in a never-ceasing tattoo. Jack was in- 
haling the omnipresent cigarette. A pall— 
I believe that is the word—had fallen upon 
our conversation, engendered by our mu- 
tual consciousness that all this mere in- 
formative talk was beside the mark. 

I hadn’t come down there in the mud to 
try the beef and test the beds. I knew it 
and he knew it. The beds and the beef had 
nothing to do with what had been upper- 
most in our minds and hearts all day. But 
the words-wouldn’t come. Jack lit another 
cigarette and changed his position, and a 
water-soaked tramp edged in and slumped 
down in the corner, with his head on his 
chest. More than ten minutes had gone 
by. Then Jack suddenly said awkwardly: 

“T suppose you and mother would like 
to know before I go what I think about 
things—religious things, you know. Some 
of us get together by ourselves here and 
talk them over now and then. We didn’t 
before we came. But, you see, we can’t 
help knowing, of course, that we mayn’t 
come back; and—and—so you wonder if 
there would be anything else afterward if 
you didn’t.” 

I nodded. It had come. 

“Well, honestly, dad’’—how sweet the 
word was!—‘‘I don’t know. I haven’t 
much faith, I guess, of the orthodox kind; 
but I can’t help feeling that it doesn’t make 
much difference so long as you know you’re 
doing the right thing.” 
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HERE is satisfaction in 
wearing Florsheims — 
they prove that quality is 
the important consideration— 
that value is measured by what 
you get, not what you pay. 


Eight to Ten dollars; reason- 
ably priced, value considered. 


There’s a Florsheim dealer in 
every city showing the season's 
correct styles. His name and 
booklet on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


The 
Carlton— 


A young 
man’s 
style— 
Look for 


name in 


If you refuse to 

plow your lawn the 
Government will do it— 
and send you the bill— 
in England. 


PUTTING 
ENGLAND’S 
ACRES TO WORK 


By Cameron Mackenzie 


tells how Britain is raising 
cabbage instead of roses; 


wheat instead of grass. 


In this week’s issue of 


THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


5 cents the Copy 
$1.00 the Year 
$1.75 the Year in Canada. 


The Curtis Publishing Co. 


967 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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. ° e 
Simplicity Itself 
The Ivory Garter is only a piece of 
webbing (of the best quality) held 
together with beautiful light, white 
fittings. There are no pads, or any- 
thing to make it heavy or binding. 


SREGISTERED. i 


is a simple, elegant garter. 
many advantages. 

Prices 50c, 35c, 25c 
DEALERS: Orderfrom your jobber 
or direct. Catalog including wom- 
en's garters on request. 

IVORY GARTER CO., Sole Mfrs. 

New Orleans, U.S. A. 


New York Sales Office, 
200 Fifth Ave. 


(.U.:S:8 FOREIGN f 
It has 


No Metal 
Can’t Rust 


A CHARGE 
TO KEEP 


By Ben Ames Williams 


is a thrilling story 
of the woods— 

a man 

and a girl 

and a 

forest-fire mystery. 
It begins in this 
week’s issue of 


THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


5 cents the Copy 
$1.00 the Year 
$1.75 the Year in Canada. 


The Curtis Publishing Co. 


967 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“No,” I muttered. “Yet how can you 
know it’s the right thing?” 

He shook his head. 

“But I doknowit!” hesaid. ‘‘To fight— 
to die—for one’s country is bound to be 
the right thing. It doesn’t matter that I 
can’t tell you why. It’s the thing itself 
that’s worth while—not the reason.” 

In the grimy old shed I put my arm 
about his strong young shoulders. 

“Listen, Jack,’ I whispered, though the 
tramp was oblivious of our presence: 
“Years ago I heard a Memorial Day ad- 
dress by Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
it made such an impression on me that I 
learned it by heart. It is the answer to my 
question. What he said was this: 

“*T do not know what is true. I do not 
know the meaning of the universe. But in 
the midst of doubt, in the collapse of 
creeds, there is one thing I do not doubt— 
that no man who lives in the same world 
with most of us can doubt—and that is 
that the faith is true and adorable which 
leads a soldier to throw away his life in 
obedience to a blindly accepted duty, in a 
cause which he little understands, in a plan 
of campaign of which he has no notion, 
under tactics of which he does not see the 
use.’”’ 

Jack made no reply. 

“*For high and dangerous action,’ I 
continued, ‘teaches us to believe as right 
beyond dispute things for which our doubt- 
ing minds are slow to find words of proof. 
Out of heroism grows faith in the worth of 
heroism.’”’ 

The bell beside the track began to ring 
its staccato warning and above the noise 
of the rain there came the whistle of the 
up train. We got to our feet. 

‘“That’s pretty good stuff,’ he said in an 
embarrassed fashion. ‘‘You might send it 
to me—if you will. I’d like the other fel- 
lows to see it.” 


The sailing of Jack’s regiment was a topic 
never referred to by. us, save indirectly. 
Sometimes Helen would begin a sentence 
and abruptly discontinue it, such as “I 
suppose he’ll need ” And I would 
have verbal evidence of what she was think- 
ing in addition to the pile of neat packages 
and bundles that gradually accumulated on 
the hall table for Jack to take away when 
heshould come to say good-by. But we had 
a sneaking idea that maybe it wouldn’t be 
necessary for him to go after all. 

Downtown they were saying the war 
would be over in six weeks—in three 
months, anyway. News of a peace con- 
ference might come at any moment. Ger- 
many, it was predicted with confidence, had 
no wish permanently to antagonize the 
United States and would see to it that hos- 
tilities should be over long before our boys 
could get within range of the guns. That 
hope was always shining through the gray 
clouds of our depression. And we were so 
proud of him that we’d hardly condescend 
to speak to those of our friends who hadn’t 
a service flag with at least one star on it. 

Being the father or the mother of a sol- 
dier is the next thing to being one yourself. 
Unconsciously I aped Jack’s manner of 
standing, and walked and talked in a mili- 
tary sort of way, arrogating to myself a 
special knowledge of the purposes of the 
War Department by virtue of my vicarious 
connection with the service. We didn’t 
more than half believe that anything more 
would come of it. Germany would prob- 
ably back down at the last minute and 
there would be all the honor and glory with- 
out any actual fighting; and Uncle Sam 
would be sitting at the head of a Thanks- 
giving peace table, handing round slices of 
Turkey as he saw fit. 

Of course I. knew the transports were 
sailing right along and that we had thou- 
sands of troops on the other side; but that 
knowledge was literary rather than actual. 
It was like the background on an enlist- 
ment poster. The phrase “‘Our boys are 
already in the trenches” didn’t mean any- 
thing more to us than ‘‘ Food is Ammuni- 
tion” or ‘‘Ring it again!’’ You can’t have 
your boy lounging in a brand-new uniform, 
smoking a cigarette by the library fire, with 
the sun pouring in through the Seventy- 
second Street window, and grasp the fact 
that in three weeks he may be sitting in a 
listening post within ten yards of a gang 
of Prussians who would cut his throat 
rather than bother to take him prisoner. 
You can’t do it. You don’t believe any of 
it. Things like that might happen to other 
men’s sons, but never to yours. So we 
dreamed on, as the sailing was postponed 
from week to week. 
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Then, late one afternoon, a message 
came that if I wished to see my son before 
he sailed the next morning I must immedi- 
ately present myself at a certain place and 
receive the special written authority to ac- 
company him aboard the transport which 
had been accorded me by the War De- 
partment. I hung up the receiver weakly. 
That curt voice on the other end ‘of-the 
wire had paralyzed my motor centers. 
They couldn’t be going to ship him off like 
that, without giving him a chance to say 
good-by to his mother! It wasn’t human! 
But I had no time to waste if I was to meet 
him, for the place of embarkation was a 
long distance from New York City. 

I scribbled a hurried note for Helen, who 
was downtown, put the bundles and pack- 
ages in a valise, summoned a taxi, and 
within an hour had been given my pass and 
full instructions as to what I must do. I 
took a train to a certain nameless town, 
and shortly before midnight was hurrying 
down a side street leading to an empty 
railroad yard near the water front. 

I can see every detail of it as vividly now 
as I could then. Night after night I find 
myself there in my dreams. It is always 
the same—my sufferings are the same. I 
am stumbling along in the dark in my fur 
coat, carrying my bag, when out of the 
shadows a vague figure lurches forward and 
holds a bayoneted rifle against my chest. 
Under the yellow circle of a flash light my 
letter of identification and pass are exam- 
ined and I am told to pass on. 
block farther along I am stopped again 
and the process is repeated. At last I am 
turned loose into the network of tracks 
where the trains are to come in. 

Over on the other side half a dozen forms 
are standing round a small fire, and I 
clamber across the railroad ties and make 
myself known to them. 

It is cold and we huddle together, warm- 
ing our finger joints over the tiny blaze— 
a large one might attract attention; for 
the Government has succeeded in keeping 
the location of the place a secret and no one 
may approach within half a mile without 
proper identification. We talk of things 
military and naval in a desultory way. 
The transportation officer thinks the war 
will last not less than five—very probably 
ten years. I am just recovering from the 
shock of his prophecy when a green sema- 
phore swings up at the lower end of the 
yard. ‘‘Train’s coming!” he says, and we 
all hasten after him down the track. 

Round a curve chugs an old-fashioned 
locomotive with a dirty headlight. Itstops, 
jerks, hesitates and heaves again, banging 
the cars together behind it like empty coal 
scuttles. There is no light except in the 
driver’s cab; every car window is tightly 
closed, with curtains drawn. Slowly the 
antediluvian engine, with its antiquated 
smokestack, yanks its burden into the mid- 
dle of the yard and, with a final cough, 
lapses into silence. 

Where is Jack? I begin to be impatient. 
The quiet is getting on my nerves. No one 
speaks above a whisper. One of the officers 
taps me on the shoulder, leads me to one of 
the farther cars and goes inside. In a few 
moments he comes back with a tall-coated 
figure. Then two hands are clapped on my 
shoulders and Jack’s voice whispers:‘‘ Hello, 
sir! Bully of you tocome! Sorry I couldn’t 
see mother again. But you’ll explain to 
her, won’t you?” 

Together we stand in silence under the 
canopy of stars as one by one the sleepy 
men drop off the steps of the car and form 
in loose lines outside. Jack leans over and 
tells me that the boys are all very tired; 
that the cars are of the vintage of 1875— 
exhumed from some forgotten limbo for 
this purpose—and practically without ven- 
tilation. Do I know where he could buy 
them some coffee? -I shake my head. 

A noncom hurries up and says something 
to Jackinalowtone. There is a movement 
of expectation along the waiting line of 
men, which stiffens up and shuffles to- 
gether. There is a muffled word of com- 
mand; the line faces toward the right and 
the men march off in single file. I follow 
along with Jack, who has taken my bag 
away from me and tucked his arm under 
mine. We feel our way across the yard, 
skirt a pile of coal, stumble across a vacant 
lot covered with empty tin cans and clink- 
ers and come to a wharf at which is tied 
up an ancient side-wheel steamer belong- 
ing to a bygone era of navigation. She 
shows no lights except a riding light. Her 
decks are empty. : 

We mount the gangplank and pile into 
the stuffy saloon. ; 


Half a. 
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At the end of forty-five minutes we hear 
the gangplank being run in and there is 
jingle from the engine room. The whe 
begin to turn and the old side-wheeler 
gins to strain and groan. From forward the 
transportation officer beckons us to jo 


; 


him and we ascend to the pilot house, 
where we find seven or eight others. 
is darkness, except for the aura round th 
binnacle and the glowing tips of cigarettes, 

We are about a quarter of a mile from. 
shore and moving quite rapidly. A hun. 
dred yards ahead in the starlight I ca) 
make out the narrow hull of a destroye Ei 
which leaves a sharp white wake, in which 
we follow. Here and there are scattered 
lights—distant windows along the wate 
front. We light one cigarette after anoth | 
and I produce a couple of pounds of cake 
chocolate, which is quickly and gratefully 
consumed. : 

The time drags slowly. The shore fade: 
out, then draws near again. Sometimes 
there are many lights; sometimes "eine 


none. We pass a lighthouse. I recog 
nize and then —— Then I recogn 
everything at once. i. 
We turn, and just ahead I see the hu 
gray bulk of a converted German ocean 
liner against a pier. The destroyer has 
swung away, running free of us in a wide 
circle. Behind us I now discover three 
other similarly convoyed side-wheelailt 
From the smokestacks of the transport the 
smoke is pouring in dense masses, Shel 


lights gleam from her portholes. She 
simply a black blot against the skyline. 
The officers say good-by to me; we leave 
the pilot house and go back to the aloe 

“Allright, boys!” says Jack. ‘A couple 
of hours more and you can get your phono- 
graphs going.” ¥ 

“Rather set my jaws going!” retorts a 
fat boy, and the crowd laughs good- 
naturedly. 

The steamer bumps against the wh: 
and the gangplank is run out. The me 
pick up their rifles and adjust their clothes. 
Jack and I lead the way on to the dock, on 
the opposite side of which yawns a blac 
hole in the side of the transport. The come 
pany files off one boat and directly on to tl 
other, where each man is handed a slip with 
the number and location of his berth. 

The system is perfect; the embarkatior 
takes place almost in silence. Ba 

“Well, father!’’ 3 

Jack has turned to me, and, smiling and 
happy, he lays his arm on my should 
The moment has come, then. What sh 
I say? There was so much of encourage 
ment and affection that I had carefully 
planned to put into my parting speech 
how we were all so proud of him and would 
think of him every moment until his re 
turn; how, of course, he would return= 
the war certainly would be over soon; and 
how we knew he’d do his duty; and so on, 

How fatuous it would all sound! He 
knows everything I want to say—perfectly 
well. There is nothing to make a fuss 
about. Yet I can’t let him go like that— 
just like that—without saying anything! 
While I hesitate, a private hurries up and 
first saluting him, touches Jack upon the 
arm: 

ss Captain Stanton, the colonel wants 


ou. 

“All right!’ answers Jack. He bends 

over quickly and touches his lips to my 

cheek. wt 
““Good-by!”’ he exclaims cheerfull 

“Kiss mother for me—and Margery!” 
““Good-by, Jack! I hope 

mind! Good-by, old fellow!—Oh, Jack 
But he has gone! 


The last company marches aboard and 
the sliding door is pulled to. The smo 
coming even thicker now from the trans- 
port’s funnels and there is a white froth 
rising from beneath her stern. Silently t 
hawsers are slipped. 


with purple. A cold wind creeps round 
ankles. It is chilly after the warm pil 
house. 

Slowly the great leviathan separates her- 
self from the wharf and backs away, ou 
into midstream. Not a light is visib 
Not a man is above deck. She looks like 
an interned empty German liner who 
mooring is being shifted. Yet inside h 
black hulk ten thousand of the youth 
America are starting on their great crusade 
for the maintenance of humanity—th 
Freedom shall not perish from the earth 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth in a series by Mr. 
Train. The sixth will appear in an early issue. . 
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OU can get your money’s worth out 
of a three-cent stamp by making it 
carry a three-cent letter. You can 
make it do 50 per cent more work for you 
than a two-cent stamp has been doing. 


Every letter that goes out of your office 
is an opportunity to sell more goods. In- 
closing a neatly printed slip or folder in 
every letter will not add to the cost of 
your mail, but will make it produce more 
business for you. 


' Ask your printer to prepare half a 
dozen different slips or folders, each one 
brief, interesting, and of the right size to 
tuck into your folded letter. Use a differ- 
ent color of paper for each. Thus you 
will have a distinctive inclosure for every 
day of the week. In a month or six weeks, 
get out a new set. 


You will get your added cent back, 


with interest. The convenience of order- 
ing and securing such printing will be 
increased if, like so many big houses, you 
are standardizing your printing on Ham- 
mermill Bond, the paper of quality and 
economy. 


Hammermill is made in three finishes 
producing a bond, a ripple, and a linen 
effect and in 12 colors, besides white, in 
each finish, so that every office form can 
have its individual tint. The light weight 
of bond paper keeps long letters and in- 
closures within the ounce limit, while its 
crackle and snap give the note of quality. 


We publish special Hammermill port- 
folios containing printing suggestions for 
many lines of business. Send for yours 
today. It will show you many valuable 
office forms. We will gladly furnish any 
printer, on application, with the full set 
of portfolios. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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‘““Sammy’s” inherent desire for cleanliness and order is a 
native American characteristic. With the “‘77ght-on-the-job’’ assistance of the 


‘“‘Maytag’’ on a washer— 
be it Electric, Multi -Motor, 
power-driven or hand-ma- 
chine —1s the maker’s mark 
of his best. 


Secrets that solve your laun- 
dering problems are features 
of the Maytag Laundry 
Manual. Write for a copy. 
A post card will do nicely. 


With 


Swinging heversibhle Yitinger 


that old problem of washing has lost its handicaps. Wherever conditions are not only 
hard but where the utmost accessible utility is demanded there you will in- 
variably find a Maytag, the practical solution of “‘difficulties’’ that Monday 
usually brings. Whatever the service, whether in the rural home 
laundry, in the camps, behind the lines or on the fighting 
monsters of the sea, the dutiful Maytag Multi-Motor Washer 
untiringly delivers that same ‘‘peak”’ measure of good house- 

keeping first-aid as does its city mate, the Maytag Electric. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY _ 


DEPARTMENT 240 NEWTON, IOWA 


DEALERS: Write for the Maytag proposition—it is more than ordinarily attractive. 


“Somewhere Without It” 


oe 


is the people. But there is no little child 
: ‘The prince is only naked!’ 
“The revolution has shown us that the 
layer of civilization here is about one- 
thousandth of an inch thick. Some of us 
are even afraid that our beautiful revolu- 
tion, like a soap bubble, will suddenly 
burst. We men of the universities are per- 
haps sufficiently socialized to take part in 
a socialist state; but for the bulk of the 
population long years of education and 

_ patient teaching are required—teaching of 
a practical kind. We should be sending 
thousands of our young men to America to 
study the methods on your farms and your 
great ranches in the West, and then come 
back as teachers. 

“To try to change Russia at once by law 
is merely criminal nonsense. Already we 
see and hear the result. Landowners come 
and tell me of robberies on their estates. 
The peasants seize land and are keeping it 
idle when all Russia needs the food; and if 
this is done on a larger scale Russia will be 
drained of her wealth. And yet our new 
government has taken no decisive steps to 

put down such robberies. The Minister of 


_ Agriculture does not dare to speak too 


loud, for his political party depends upon 
the peasants’ votes. 

“How to handle these one hundred and 

fifty million peasants is hard for us to tell. 


_ Again and again I have seen the agents of 


our government, young college men with 
high ideals, surveyors and school-teachers 
and teachersof agriculture, gooutamong the 
‘dark people’—the peasants—and there 
soon lose all faith in their work, on account 
of the utter lack of response they find in the 
villages. For the average peasant’s vision 
is as cramped and dim as the hut in which 
he lives. 

“The teaching itself was to blame in 


_ part, for it was never real enough. The 
teachers had spent half their time in college 


- studying Socialism and dreaming of revolu- 


tions, instead of setting themselves to the 


task of really learning their technic. I 
_ hope, now that we are free, our students of 
the future will center upon practical work 
_and so become real teachers of the things 
_ we need to Jearn—all that modern science 
knows about the tilling of the soil. Then 
only will the peasants listen; and until 
they do we shall never have in Russia the 


“bountiful land we saw in our dreams. 


“Well,” he ended patiently, ‘‘meantime 

_we shall go on and do the best we can; but 

the plan is too big, and it comes too soon. 
' The people are still in darkness.” 


Distribution of Grain 


In Moscow, however, at the headquarters 
_ of the big local committee, I found a man 
_ who had kept his faith. He believed in the 
i so deeply, and tried so hard to be 
friendly and convince us it would work, that 
I felt drawn to him at once. It is easy to 
Bee onize; but when the average practical 
_ Yankee comes up against a Slav like that 
_he might do well to stop and ask: “With 
_allmy practicality, isn’t it just possible that 
_ this Russian, who works day and night at a 
| job for the common good, has something 
_ he ean teach me about ideals of service and 
of human brotherhood and the power of 
_ deep faith? How do I know that he won’t 
succeed, in spite of all his blunders, in 
building a free nation here that will make 
us all take off our hats?’ 
__ But he gave me, too, an impression of the 
‘Involved immensity of the problems that 

he and all his kind were facing in Russia 
last summer; straining to fundamentally 
change, in a time of war and revolution, the 
national economic life of one hundred and 
eighty million people. 

found him in a building whose long 

dark halls were filled with soldiers and 
civilians, men and boys, and student girls. 
_ Some carried trays with glasses of tea, and 
all were talking rapidly and with the great- 
est good humor. The man we had come to 
See was a thin, ungainly chap, red-haired, 
freckled and washed out, a thoroughly un- 
Inspiring sort until he got into his subject. 
But then I forgot his unpleasant voice and 
saw only his eager, friendly smile. 

“All this work of ours,” he said, “is 
onegreat national plan, whichreaches, 
igh committees, every village in the 
Pe And he displayed a Russian map 
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WILL DEMOCRACY WORK 
IN RUSSIA? 


(Continued from Page 13) 


all speckled with committees—committees 
by the thousands; specks of every color 
and size. It really was a beautiful plan. 
“So far, my own committee deals only in 
grain,” he went on. ‘For that, the system 
works like this: The district committees 
all over Russia gather statistics on the 
grain. They learn where there is not enough 
and where there is a surplus; and all this 
information is sent back to Petrograd. So 
the government maps out Russia accord- 
ing to supply and demand. As yet, this 
information concerns only wheat and rye, 
barley and corn; but we intend soon to 
build up statistics for oats and hay too. 

“The government has fixed prices for all 
grain and forage, and lets the peasant sell 
both to codperative societies and to private 
merchants whose agents go out from the 
towns. But these merchants are allowed to 
sell only to our committees, for only the 
government knows just where such grain 
or forage is needed most. The government 
then sends it there; and so it is distributed. 
In short, the government takes the place of 
the great wholesale merchants.” 


Supplies for Peasants 


“T admit it is only a start,” he went on. 
“Our main trouble has been this: We 
can’t get the peasants to sell the grain 
until, in return, we supply them with what 
the peasants need themselves. To meet 
this situation the government has taken 
control of the buying and distributing of 
all the things the peasants demand. We 
have begun with cotton goods. Last month 
the government purchased such goods to 
the value of forty-three million rubles, and 
now it is distributing them to the places 
where they are needed most. It is also 
clearly important to bring to the peasant 
tools and farm machinery, horseshoes, 
nails, bars and sheets of iron, leather; but 
as yet our industries are not producing 
enough of these things. 

“To meet this trouble, however, I be- 
lieve that compulsory labor will soon be 
ordered by our Labor Ministry. For we 
must increase production at once—all 
thoughtful people realize that; and, by 
careful questioning, we are sure this method 
will meet with applause. The Bolsheviki 
will, of course, try to talk against it; but 
they are only a small percentage and will 
lose in the next elections. Everything will 
come out all right.’”” And he smiled at us 
encouragingly. 

“We need only to have patience,’’ he 
continued. ‘“‘Here in Moscow you go out 
on the streets and find that prices are still 
way up, and you see long lines of people 
waiting to get into the stores; and when 
they get in they find little there. But, 
when our whole plan has gone into effect 
and our government controls our life, these 
troubles will all be remedied. At such a 
job you cannot expect speed, for we have 
to implant in men’s old minds new ideas; 
and that takes time. 

“Then, too, the mails and railroads are 
so slow it makes it hard for us. In short, 
you must get the whole system going before 
you can make a real success of any one of 
its separate parts. Things here may seem 
bad enough; but without the work we have 
done you would find things infinitely worse. 
We have at least made a start.” 

It was indeed only a start. I went out 
to the villages in three different sections of 
Russia. There I talked with members of 
the small supply committees, and I heard 
the same thing everywhere. 

“Yes; we are getting statistics,” said the 
keeper of a village store. ‘‘I am chairman 
of our committee here. Our fellows go out 
to the peasants, look over their fields and 
into their barns, and find how much grain 
they have on hand; and we send the infor- 
mation on to the head committee of this 
district. But that is all the good it will do. 
The peasant will not give up his grain till 
he can be given, in return, not just money 
but actual goods.” 

“In Petrograd they have a plan,” I re- 
marked encouragingly, ‘‘to get these goods 
and send them to you.” 

The merchant looked at his empty 
shelves. 

“T wish they’d hurry up!”’ he said. 

In other villages I found that a few goods 
had already arrived. But this was the 
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The U. S.. A.Will Lay The Kaiser Away 
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Will Lay the Kaiser Away 


“The U.S, A. isin the war 


to stay, ’Til the Kaiser is 
laidaway’’—That’stheend- 


ing of thisgreat war song hit, 
the song that so aptly ex- 
presses the heart’s desire of 


the entire nation. Its ap- 


propriateness at this par- 
ticular moment, with its 


stirring martial AL eet 
bound toreach your heart. 


By Jacob Dettling & Chas. Roy Cox. The feature 


songof thosegreatentertainers,the WatsonSisters, 
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exception; for to get the things the peasant 
demands, the government must bring back 
to life the mines and mills and factories; 
and in this immense problem they had 
made but little headway. 

Steel, iron and coal are the foundations 
of a nation’s industrial life; but last sum- 
mer the iron and coal mines in Russia were 
producing less than half of their normal out- 
put. There had been strikes innumerable. 

“My men,” said an engineer who man- 
aged several iron mines, ‘‘used to work for 
a ruble fifty a day—about eighty cents in 
your money. Now they are getting eight 
times that, and are doing barely forty per 
cent of the work they did before. The 
trouble has spread to the salaried men. 
Yesterday I had a wire from one of our 
managers which said that, unless I raised 
his salary one hundred per cent within four 
days, he would resign his position. And it 
is like that everywhere—in the coal and 
gold mines too. All Russia is disorganized. 
Every fellow is out for himself, to grab all 
he can get. 

“Tn a big mill here in Petrograd, a com- 
mittee would come to see the boss, with 
demands for higher wages. He would 
agree and they would go back, and the 
work would go on for the rest of the day. 
But the Bolsheviki in the mills would call 
a meeting that same night, and the next 
morning the committee would come back 
to the bossand say ‘It’s all off!’ And this 
happened time and again, till at last the 
boss got sick of it. The next time a strike 
was threatened he said: ‘All right! This 
breaks me, and I’m through! I’m going 
to shut down to-night!’ The result of his 
threat of a lockout was that his men went 
back to work and have never made trouble 
for him since. And this is the only way I 
can see to save our Russian industries.” 

This plan was tried last summer; but in 
scores of cases where employers threatened 
a lockout the men, instead of giving in, took 
over the mill or the factory and endeavored 
to run it themselves—as a rule, with such 
poor success that, even though they still 
had supplies of raw material, their output 
kept decreasing; and after the supplies 
were gone they could get no credit any- 
where. In some cases they closed down; in 
others they called back the owner, and the 
work limped on as before. 

So the iron and coal have not been mined, 
the mills have slackened down, and found- 
ries of all kinds have suffered both from 
dearth of supplies and from troubles with 
their men. And so there are few plows or 
tools or horseshoes for the peasant. Nor is 
there any prospect of giving him the clothes 
he needs, or even the cloth with which to 
make them. In Russia, as soon as the war 
began, woolen goods grew very scarce; and 
now even cotton goods are low. Cotton 
from America was piled up in Vladivostok; 
and in Moscow the textile mills were hav- 
ing their own labor troubles. Their output 
had dropped nearly a half, and most of this 
had to be sent to the army. 


A Manufacturer’s Views 


I had a long talk in Moscow with one of 
the great manufacturers there, a man who 
had wide interests both in cotton and other 
industries. His name was known all over 
the land. Though his grandfather had been 
a serf, he himself was a multimillionaire. 
He lived in a palace, with spacious grounds. 
In the rear was a large court paved with 
cobblestones, with a vegetable garden in 
the center and outhouses all round. A 
peasant gardener humbly bowed and took 
off his cap to us as we passed. Our appoint- 
ment was for ten A. M.; and over the phone 
we had been told that we must be prompt 
to the minute, for the great financier was 
busy that day. We arrived thirty minutes 
late. This was because my interpreter, 
who was working in a bank where he said 
they were frightfully busy, had gone there 
first to tell his chief that he wanted a few 
minutes off. The few minutes became all 
the morning, because the busy financier 
talked calmly on till lunchtime. So many 
Russians are like that. 

He received us in his study, a large room 
with a bare wood floor and a lofty ceiling. 
In one corner hung an icon, with'its little 
holy light. A typewriter stood near by. 
On his desk was an abacus, or counting 
frame, with little steel rods strung with 
beads—I found it in all their offices; it is 
used for reckoning figures. There were also 
a Sphinx paper weight and a modern 
electric lamp. Through the open doorway 
I could see a great hall, where the walls 


were hung with tapestries; while in the 
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study, on one wall, hung the portrait of hig 
grandfather, who had been a common serf, 

Our host was a man of about sixty. He 
wore a house jacket of black silk, and round 
cuffs with huge ivory buttons. His long 
gray beard was finely combed; he had a 
long, thin aquiline nose and small blue eyes, 
He smiled almost continually, and now and — 
then gave a low chuckling laugh. He 
smoked many cigarettes. He was cautious 
in answering questions. 

“Tt is hard to prophesy,” he said, “‘about 
this revolution. Nobody knows what we | 
are coming to. I, myself, keep out of poli- | 
tics; my friends all feel it is not our work. | 
Moreover, affairs have for a time come into 
rather impractical hands, and will have to | 
be left to run their course—until every- 
thing, so to speak, is suddenly melted in the 
pot. Then, I suppose, will come a time for 
some decisive action. There may be a 
dictator. Who can tell? But my friends 
and I are all against a return to the Old | 
Régime. We want a liberal government. A | 
strong constitutional monarchy, on the | 


British model, might be the most workable — 
government here, for, you see, it must be 
workable; we really can’t go on like this.” 


Russia’s Dangerous Iliness 


“How can they get food into the towns? | 
The peasant will not give up his grain, 
because he cannot get goods in return. He 
has shut himself up in his village and gets 
along quite nicely there. He has plenty of 
food and forage, and he is making his own 
clothes. Only in villages near the towns 
have the peasants been used to ready-made — 
clothes; in all the more remote villages they | 
still make homespun garments of flax and 
wool and sheepskin. When the peasant 
does sell grain for cash he is soon quite 
choked with the money he saves; for, while 
we put our money in banks and so keep it 
in circulation, the peasant stuffs it into his 
boots. In the towns the workingmen also 
hoard. So the government is forced to 
continue issuing paper money, which de- 
clines in value week by week. 
“We could get the peasant’s money, for 
his wife is still eager to buy cotton goods; ' 
but in our mills we are producing only a | 
little over half of our regular output, and — 
most of this has to go to the army. The | 
men in our mills are still working full time, | 
but they do not work so fast as before. | 
Still, their spirit is not bad. They seem to 
have a decided sense of the value of mills | 
and factories. In ours, when the revolution | 
broke out, they at once appointed a com- 
mittee to guard against robbery, fire and: 
breakage. They could not have been more 
careful if it had been property of their own. 
But through the summer their demands 
have kept increasing all the time. When 
the profit on a pood of cotton was only 
thirteen rubles they demanded. a wage 
increase amounting to eighteen rubles a 
pood. We granted this and then raised our 
price; but at once our workers demanded 
a share in our new ‘excessive profits.’ And 
so there was another raise. What the end 
will be I do not know.” 
“What would you do,” I asked him, “if _ 
you were the Russian Government now?” | 
He smiled and evaded my question. | 
“Tt is a time,”’ he answered, ‘‘for taking | 
a large view of things; I like to try to look 
ahead. And, doing that, I see at once that | 
what Russia needs most is schools. Com- | 
pulsory education will be the salvation of 
this land. For, no matter what. disasters | 
fall, thereal Russian people are not through. | 
We may make many blunders; but our | 
resources are so vast we can afford to make — 
almost as many mistakes as you made in | 
America. You had such abundant natural | 
wealth that you could afford to squander 
and waste; andso it is in Russia. Remem- | 
ber, we own one-sixth of the globe; and, | 
except for potassium, tin, saltpeter, and a | 
few other materials, we have everything 
we need in order to be independent. But | 
we have even deeper resources in the hun- | 
dred and eighty million minds of our com- — 
mon people. I come from the peasant class, 
and I know. Such a people cannot. be 
spoiled by a short debauch of wild ideas. It 
is a dangerous illness, but Russia will re- 
cover; and her recovery will be made n 
by any miraculous laws but by the labo- 
rious process of industrial education.  _ 
“Hitherto we have been a nation Of 
peasants; but now we shall turn to indus- 
trial life. Just think of the Ural Mountains 
alone! Perhaps in no place in the world is 
there so much mineral wealth in so smalla — 
region. Siberia has just been scratched, and 
(Continued on Page 89) i 
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Muratore 


Leading Tenor 


“His Des Grieux is all that 
De Reszke’s ever was, and 
itissomething more, because 
of his youth, freshness, 
warmth, and his gift of 
implying amorousexaltation 
and a sincerity that finds its 
way through the deliberate, 
self-conscious finish of the 
French opera stage.’’— 
Frederick Donaghey in the 
Chicago Tribune. 


“Mr. Muratore raised an 
‘even greater storm of public 
enthusiasm with his singing 
of the ‘Lament’ 
| an interpretation that of- 
fered all the beauty of voice 
} and passion which Caruso 
} put into it in his best days, 
without the exaggeration 
j which the latter singer also 
disclosed in it.” —Felix Bo- 
rowski in Chicago Herald. 
| Mr. Muratore ownsa Gulbran- 


sen ‘White House’ Model 
} in satin-finished Mahogany. 


Muratore finds the _ 
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| Easy to play delicately, boldly, sympa- 
hetically, gaily—with true musical expression. 


Easy to play with expression, because— 
irst—it is easy to pedal. You are at ease 
shysically. You think of the music—forget 
he gentle work of pedaling. Every member 
fyour family from little tots to grandmother, 
an play the Gulbransen without tiring. 


Easy to play with expression, because the 
xpression-control is chiefly in the pedals. 
Any desired volume, shading or accent may 
ve brought out—instantly, if necessary—by 
fagying your pedal-touch. It’s so simple you 
an play the Gulbransen in the dark! 


ee 
TRADE MARK 
. 


s;ULBRANSEN-DICKINSON COMPANY, 


THE SATURDAY 


Gulbransen Zasy toPlay 


Easy to play with expression, because the 
Gulbransen has a freely singing, responsive 
tone, of refined character—the kind of tone 
that artists approve. 


And that Gulbransen ease of playing 
proves quality. To produce doth easy pedaling 
and quick response in ove instrument requires 
the finest construction in both Piano and 
Player—made possible by the famous Gul- 
bransen Patents. 

The inventor, Mr. A. G.- Gulbransen, 
himself gives personal supervision to the pro- 
duction of Gulbransen Player Pianos. This in- 
suresyou aninstrumentofhigh valueand makes 
practicable our strong 10-Year Guaranty. 


(Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen) 


ULBRANSEN 


Player-Piano 


3236 CHICAGO AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
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Nationally Priced 


Gulbransen Player Pianos are sold at the 
same prices throughout the U. S. We mark 
the true price on every instrument before it 
leaves our factory (see illustration below). 
The four models are priced as follows: 


“‘White House’? Model . $525 
“Suburban’”’ Model. . 395 
“Country Seat’? Model P 475 
‘*Town House’’ Model 2 430 


“How to Judge a Player Piano” —An impartial 
booklet written by an expert, will. be sent you free on 


request. Also our illustrated catalog and name of dealer 
nearest you. Just send your name and address on a 
postal. 
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The National beanip Has Seen 


January 26,1918 


The Light on Hack Saw Buying 


The National Lamp Works—the leader in modern lighting development with a group of plant buildings so 
remarkable in architecture and layout that they look for all the world like a group of university buildings —1s 
still another prominent user of Star Hack Saw Blades. 

In this plant too, the one aim is quality of product. And quality tools that will help turn out this quality prod- 
uct are selected throughout. 

The leaders of Industrial America have adopted Star Blades after exhaustive tests and continue to use them year 
from year regardless of price, because they give such unequalled service, both in the quality and quantity of 
work they turn out. 

To get the greatest efficiency in your metal sawing, whether your shop is large or small, you too must follow the 
examples of these industrial leaders and use 


9 STAR HALK SAW BLADES & 


Made from Tungsten Steel 
Hand and Machine 


Or best of all, make your own hack saw tests for endurance, for speed 
and for cost and prove to your own satisfaction the clear-cut superiority 
of Star Hack Saws. 

There is the best reason in the world for this Star Blade superiority 
which is so universally recognized. First of all, they are made of the 
finest Tungsten steel that modern metallurgical science has developed. 
Star quality has come from the constant development of 30 years of 
relentless research on every possible phase of hack saws and hack 
saw making. The steel composition and tempering used in the Star 
Blade, the relative gauge and dimensions and the shape and setting of 
teeth for different kinds of cutting have been adopted after thousands 
of tests of all possible combinations. 

Then to make the quality of this ideal blade absolutely uniform, special 


Flexible and All Hard 


automatic machinery was developed with gauges to the finest limits 
that make the blades as nearly identical as is humanly possible. And 
these special automatics have also given us an enormous quantity 
production at a minimum factory cost which gives us a decided price 
advantage. 

The Star has been the standard hack saw blade for more than thirty 
years, and in all that time its quality leadership has kept it by far 
the largest selling blade. Today this quality is higher than ever, as the 
most exacting tests or drastic use will prove. | 
If you are not satisfied with the metal cutting results you are getting 
or need help on your cutting problems, write our Millers Falls Office, 
Our Engineering Department and the results of our years of research 
are at your service. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF CONTEST WINNERS NEXT MONTH 


Unforeseen circumstances have made it impossible to announce the winners of the ‘‘How to Test Hack Saws” contest in this advertisement as originally planned. 
Instead, this announcement will be made in detail in our advertisement in the February 23rd issue of this publication. We can say as this advertisement goes to 
press that the contest has met with a response far beyond anything we had anticipated both in the number of replies and their character. They show in a striking 
manner that manufacturers and individual mechanics are realizing full well the importance of getting the greatest efficiency in their metal sawing, All of us will 
doubtless find we can benefit from some of the unusual suggestions and practices which the contest has disclosed. : 


Manufactured By Sole Distributors 


CLEMSON OS.inc. MILLERS FALLS CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
e same is true of the Caucasus and of 
Northern Russia. The Russian people are 


Russian people have not seen that our mills 
e for the good of all. 

“Tn addition, the Old Régime feared the 
growth of industries because they thought 
that workmen were more dangerous than 
peasants. So it has been in the last fifty 
We argued with the government, 
and at last they did elaborate a careful 
system of tariffs like those that built up the 
United States. But they left such holes in 
the tariff wall that foreign companies like 
your American reaper concerns could make 
their machines in the United States and 
then assemble the parts over here, and so 
dodge the import duties. 

“Still, we have made a tremendous start. 
Fifty years ago the coal and steel produc- 
ion in the Urals and Southern Russia was 
absurdly small, though at present millions 
of poods are mined and made in what were 
gnee wild, desolate prairies. And we have 
made that progress in spite of all that Ger- 
any has tried to do to keep us down 
hrough commercial treaties which pro- 
‘ected her against Russian imports, and so 


rder to meet our industrial needs; 
shey used the money thus secured only for 
uilding railroads and strengthening the 


oroperty, we felt that they would remain 
our friends; for these socialist agitators 
ve never been really close to the people. 
ut we are close. Our fathers or grand- 
‘athers tilled the soil. And so it is with our 


. At mowing time they leave our 
nills and go home and help get in the crops. 
‘This is generally true in Russia. In each 
oeasant family one or two of the sons go to 
she towns to work; but the others stay in 
she village. 

' “The war will make a difference there, 
for boys who have been in the army will 
zrow restless in dull villages; by millions 
they will come to the towns and Russia will 
joe industrialized. But we shall not be like 
the Germans. They naturally take to the 
olan of granting all the power to a strong 
centralized government. The Slavs have no 
such instinct. They are only too ready to 
split off into small local republics. This 
nust not be allowed to happen; Russia must 
hold together as one tremendous nation. 
But that instinct for independence will 
jeep state socialism down.” 


Compulsory Labor Needed 


“We shall, of course, do all we can to 
mprove the lot of our workmen. Even 
nder the Old Régime considerable progress 
Was made in this. Laws were passed to 
regulate labor conditions, and a most elab- 


ereated by compulsory contributions, both 
‘rom employers and employed; and he was 
ziven free hospital care. The large mills all 
avehospitals; andmost of us havetheaters, 
500, and moving-picture shows, concerts, 
lectures, social clubs, and obligatory schools, 

oth technical and general. The Old 
Régime favored all this, for they saw that 
such activities kept the men from the in- 
uence of reyolutionists. 

“Tn Russian mills and factories most of 
the work is paid for by the piece; but the 
rate of pay is higher for work in hours of 
overtime. And so, where the regular work- 
day has been shortened in the last few 
months, the men slacken their pace in order 
to have more overtime work to do. Another 
trouble is the fact that, in addition to Sun- 
days, we have nearly fifty holidays. A plan 
to abolish them came up before the old 
government and might possibly have been 
tried; but the new provisional government 
has promised so much to the people that 
now they do not dare to ask them to give 
up their holidays. And this is a pity, be- 
cause we are in no condition to have our 
mills idle a hundred days a year. 
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“We need more workdays and more men, 
for the war took so many workmen away. 
At the very start we argued in favor of a 
selective draft. ‘If you take all the men for 
the army,’ we said, ‘you will ruin the very 
industries that are needed in the war.’ But 
the Old Régime was blind and took the best 
of our workers away. If the war goes on ‘ 
we must get them back. The new govern- 
ment should bring back all the skilled men 
from the Front and replace them by idlers 
from the rear; and they should, also, give 
us thousands of unskilled laborers. What 
Russia needs most is compulsory labor. 
Such a plan, if started in time, would also 
solve the problem of how, when our big 
army disbands, we are to get ten million 
men back into productive work.” 

Lheard of this plan for compulsory labor 
from other employers and from men in the 
government, but I saw little chance that 
the workingmen would agree to any such 
idea—much less the idle soldiers. For the 
Russian people have been so overburdened 
in the past that they have had enough of 
duties; the talk now is all of rights. And 
the ideal of national service, so common in 
other nations to-day, is not felt among the 
masses in Russia—or rather, is felt in a 
different way. The soldier will serve his 
country—but only in what he feels to be 
the cause of the “real revolution.” The 
workingman will serve day and night—but 
only on strike committees. 


Common Ownership 


Last summer the workingmen would not 
work. And in the face of asteady decline in 
production everywhere, both employers and 
employed displayed a calm, philosophical, 
thoroughly Russian attitude. They were 
deeply interested. ‘‘I wonder what’s going 
to happen now?” was the question. 

One Sunday night in Moscow I took sup- 
per,with an architect who for years had been 
tearing down the picturesque old houses to 
put up apartment buildings. But now he 
was celebrating the start of a good long 
vacation. In the building trades, he ex- 
plained, wages had been raised and raised 
until he could no longer put up a building, 
even at cost. 

“And I have a few thousand rubles left; 
so I am going to live on that till it’s gone,” 
he said contentedly. ‘‘If it’s gone before 
Russia returns to life—well, so much the 
worse forme. But my life is a small thing, 
afterall. Meantime, how do you drink your 
tea? Clear, or with a little milk? I’m sorry 
there is no sugar.” 

The workmen seemed equally unper- 
turbed. 

“Why should we worry,” one of them 
said, ‘‘when we have everything in our 
hands? We work and get paid decently 
now. We stop work if we like and hold a 
meeting to talk about government ques- 
tions. Perhaps we find that the prices of 
food have been raised again in the last few 
days. Allright! Then we strike again; and 
so our wages are raised too. Or perhaps the 
boss is ugly and will not give us what we ask. 
All right again! We all go home and stay 
till we have used up our savings. Then we 
take his factory; and so the work goes on 
as before. The trouble with the mind of the 
boss is that he thinks he is needed here.” 

So the men watched over the factories 
with the loving care of future owners. The 
textile manufacturer who praised his men 
for guarding his mills perhaps did not under- 
stand them as well as he believed he did. Or 
perhaps he understood quite well, but did 
not care to confide his woes to American 
correspondents. He was a subtle gentle- 
man. I met another employer, however, who 
wasan American, and hewasfarfromsubtle; 
in fact, he fairly stuttered with rage as he 
smote the document in his hand containing 
the latest demands of his men. He pointed 
to Article Nine, which read somewhat as 
follows: 

“And meantime the owner shall not sell 
or lease his factory, which is soon to be 
ours.” 

This plan of common ownership may 
soon be tried throughout the land, for the 
Bolsheviki propose to take over all “‘so- 
cialized industries.”’ The railroads and the 
tram lines are already government-owned, 
as a rule; and the Bolsheviki propose to 
seize the larger mills and factories, as well 
as the coal and iron mines; and perhaps the 
oil fields too. But they are not all agreed 
as to the new form of ownership. Many are 
jealous of trusting even a government of 
their own with such enormous powers. For 
the Slavs are not like the Germans. By 
instinct they are opposed to any strong 
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of the foot are due to pressure, caused by the lowering 
of one or more of the metatarsal bones just back of the 
toes. Remove this pressure and the pain stops. Gradually 


the callous will disappear. 


Most other foot troubles are also due to mis- 
placed bones. Fallen arches cause pains in 
the instep, ankle, calves, thighs, and some- 
times in the back. 


Run-over shoe heels are caused by misalign- 
ment of heel and ankle bones, which lead 
to fallen arches. 


The correction of these troubles is very sim- 
ple—merely support the misplaced bones 
in norma! position with a 


Callous Remover 


Arch ButtOer ree) leveler 


These simple devices are made of soft, 
flexible leather, which you can wear in your 
shoe with perfect comfort. 


Each device has overlapping pockets be- 
neath the sole, into which inserts are placed. 
These form a support of any desired height 
and location needed to restore the misplac- 
ed bone to normal position. The moment 
the correct adjustment is made the pressure 
or strain is relieved, and the pain disap- 
pears. Wizards contain no metal. Unlike 
other devices. They require no breaking-in. 


Don't suffer with foot troubles. Go to your 
dealer and let him give you relief. 


Shoe dealers who sell Wizards 


usually make a specialty of relieving foot troubles. 
They have studied the Wizard system of relieving 
foot troubles, which includes a thorough knowledge 
of the anatomy of the foot. This knowledge also 
enables them to give you better service in properly 
fitting shoes. It will pay you to patronize a store 
where such service is rendered. 


“Orthopraxy of the Foot” is a simple treatise 
on foot troubles. Write for free copy today. 


Wizard Foot Appliance Co. 
1644 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Arch Gurley 


Callous Remover 
raises lowered bones to 
normal position. Relief 
is immediate—callouses 
soon disappear. 
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Arch 
Builder 
No metal. 
Soft, flexible, 
featherweight. Inserts in 
pockets permit instant 
adjustment to fit any 
arch, 


Heel Leveler 
corrects misalignment of 
heel and ankle bones— 
shoe heels then wear 
straight. 
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SALARY $47 
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an order--10 minutes: 


Mr. Anderson’s record tells its own story. He is 
one of the many big, successful Curtis salesmen whose 
stories you have often seen if you are a regular reader 
of The Saturday Evening Post. 


If you have never written us for details of the plan 
that makes possible the profitable investment of a 
spare ten minutes now and then or big pay like Ander- 
son’s for the full day—now is the time to drop usa line. 


We Know There’s Money in It for You 
Address Your Inquiry 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


241 Independence Square 
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Get Genuine Solid Mahogany 


By insisting upon solid wood the purchaser is 
surer of getting a good and lasting piece of 
furniture. Solid wood cannot blister or peel 
off. A profitable suggestion is never to ac- 
cepta substitute wood or an imitation wood. 
It may seem cheaper than the real wood to 
start with, but costs dearer in the long run. 


Such a term as ‘“‘ Mahoganized’’ means imita- 
tion or substitute wood, usually a cheap ma- 
terial which warps or shrinks out of shape in 
no time, The word is intended to convey the 
idea that the article in questionismade 

of that wonderfulwood which hasstood 

the test of centuries—Honduras Ma- 
hogany. The furniture dealer should 

not hesitate when asked to guarantee 
furniture as being solid 

mahogany. If he does 

hesitate, beware. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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5¢ 


for toilet 
and bath 


Works Wonders 


Easily and thoroughly 
removes obstinate dirt, stains, 
grease and grime. 


leaves a feeling of 
thorough refreshing, cleanliness. 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


Think of it—only one coat of Glidden Auto Finish and you have a new looking car. 

You can easily do it yourself and in less than 48 hours you'll be driving again. 

You'll have a rich, brilliant finish that will give you lasting satisfaction. 

Go to your regular dealer. If he cannot supply you, send $1.25 (Canadian Imperial Quart 
$1.50) for 1 quart of Auto Finish Black to—THE GLIDDEN CO., 1523 Berea Rd., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


Canadian Address, Toronto, Ontario. 


Note to Dealers—Send at once for our Marketing Book of Glidden Auto Finishes. 
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centralized government, and take rather 
to the idea that the industries should be 
owned and run codperatively, by the work- 
ers themselves. 

In the last ten years in Russia a codper- 
ative movement has sprung up and has 
grown so rapidly that it includes already 
over twelve million members, organized in 
tens of thousands of local societies, large 
and small. Most of these, as yet, are unions 
of consumers for the purpose of purchasing 
goods; but a beginning has been made in 
codéperative production—especially in dairy 
work. These organizations form to-day one 
of the main constructive forces working 
throughout Russia underneath the turmoil. 

As a rule, they have little sympathy for 
the Bolsheviki; for, though their goal is 
similar, they feel the road to it is long. 
They believe in steadily working on, in- 
creasing their societies and reaching out all 
over the land, and so at last attaining the 
codperative commonwealth, where all in- 
dustries will be owned and run by the peo- 
ple as joint partners. As yet, they have 
worked insilence. There has been little men- 
tion of them in the news; for their work 
does not make sensational headlines. Later, 
however, their voices will be heard. 

Meantime the Bolsheviki may soon seize 
the factories, mills and mines, and run 
them—like their armies—on a committee 
basis. How Russia can stand more commit- 
tees it is a little hard to tell. In the first 
chaotic months attending such a radical 
change, with the resulting dearth of food 
and other great necessities, can the Bol- 
sheviki hold their workingmen supporters in 
line? It must not be forgotten that among 
the workers everywhere are many who are 
sick of disorders; men who want good 
wages, steady jobs and a peaceable life. 
Though they favored the first revolution, 
they have been against the excesses that 
followed. As yet, they have not dared to 
speak out. 

I talked with one on a crowded train 
going into Moscow one Sunday night. On 
the two bare wooden benches of our double 
seat, besides my interpreter and myself, 
were a mother and her daughter, and a 
little hunchbacked student; and there were 
also a workingman and his wife and three 
small children. They had been out spend- 
ing Sunday with his parents in a village. 
His wife was also of peasant stock, a hand- 
some healthy young woman who never took 
her smiling eyes off her brood—except once, 
when she devoutly and rapidly made the 
sign of the cross, as the train passed a 
graveyard. 

““We go back to the village every Sun- 
day,” the man explained. ‘‘In Moscow I 
am working in a munitions factory. There, 
when the revolution began, all the fellows 
got together and said: ‘Now we must show 
what work we can do to help the great 
revolution make our new free Russia safe 
from the German Kaiser!’ We went round 


Sense anal 


A Lovely Time Was Had 


EORGE ADE, a member of the In- 
diana Council of Defense, at a recent 
meeting of the editors of the state with the 
council, was compelled to apologize for the 
absence of George Creel, the guest of honor, 
who was detained by snow-bound trains. 
Ade’s apology was the following story: 

“A colored cook,’’ said Ade, “who was 
going to a wedding, was provided with a 
lot of discarded finery to wear on the 
occasion. The next morning she related, 
with much gusto, the happy time she had. 

“The bride wus jes’ lovely in her white 
gown and slippahs,’ she told her mistress. 

“Tow were the bridesmaids dressed?’ 
the mistress asked. ; 

*** Jes’ lovely! Dresses as white as de 
snow!’ 

“How was the groom dressed?’ 

“The cook fairly shook with laughter. 

““Do you know, missus, dat pore niggah 
never did show up!’” 


Where He Was Eating 


HEN James E. Watson, United States 

Senator from Indiana, was on a cam- 
paign tour in the South, he spoke in a little 
town and later was escorted to the only 
restaurant in the village for dinner. The 
proprietor had but one kind of meat to 
offer the embarrassed entertainment com- 
mittee—pickled pig jowls. 
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3 
ourselves and took stock, to see how much | 
we had produced; and we tried to turn out | 
more to help our comrades at the Front, | 
But then came the Bolsheviki, and they 
have been with us ever since. 

“There are only a few of those fellows; | 
but they have tin-plated throats. They 
never get tired of talking; and yet they 
don’t know what they want. They say we 
must tear everything down; but what to 
build up they do not know. Still, they keep | 
talking right along, and nobody dares to 
get up and talk back. When one of our fel- | 
lows spoke for the war that night they shot | 
him down on the street. And, after that, | 
what can we do? Yousee my wife and little 
kids? Can I afford to take a chance on 
being shot and leaving them when Russia | 
is in such a state? So men like me keep our 
mouths shut. In our factory the output 
has kept going down and down, while our 
wages still go up. 4 

“That’s fine, of course. I am getting 
thirteen rubles a day, but I would be willi 
to give up some to save the revolution. 
For what is ahead of us we don’t know. The 
price of food keeps rising. It’s hard for 
my wife to buy at all.” His lean, kindly 
face had grown anxious. But then he said 
with a sudden smile: ‘‘It’s good to get out 
of all that talk and go back to my village, 
where my brother Ivan is really working— 
in the woods and on the fields. For such 
real work makes a fellow believe again in 
our Russian life. Those others are not Rus- 
sians. What we need is a government with 
astrong hand.” ‘ 

How many workers in Russia to-day feel 
like that fellow on the train? I wish I could 
talk to him to-night and find out whether 
he has changed. But, whether he has 
changed or not, that Sunday visit of his to 
the village is mighty important to Russia 
in these days. Hundreds of thousands of 
workingmen still own little plots of family 
land back in the villages where they were 
born. All summer they visit their villages; 
and in winter, when work on the land is 
slack, the peasants go into the towns. __ 

So the workingman talks to his Brother 
Ivan. And whether or not the workers are 
to continue to support the Bolshevik Goy- 
ernment depends in a very large degree 
upon whether this same government can 
so reorganize the industries as to produce 
the necessities Brother Ivan is demand- 
ing. To give him more land will do him no 
good unless he can be given, too, the tools 
he needs to till the soil. These tools he 
must have before next spring; for his pres- 
ent equipment is so worn out that unless 
it is replenished he cannot do the work 
next year which is needed if Russia is not 
to starve. ; 

And so all the problems in Russia to-day 
lead sooner or later back to the peasan 
They form nine-tenths of the people there. 
And, until the peasant is satisfied, a 


is settled; nothing is sure. 
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“This reminds me,’’ said the chain 
of the committee, “of a happening in my 
own town recently. After a severe storm, 
which blew down considerable fencing on 
my farm, I met an old negro who had once 
worked for me. I asked him to go out and 
repair the fence. 

“*No particular hurry,’ I told him; ‘but 
we are going to butcher on Tuesday, and if 
you can be there on that day we'll gi 
you the pig jowls.’ 

““*Mistah Chawles,’ said Mose, with a 
apologetic look on his face, ‘Ah suttin! 
will he’p yo’-all wid dat work; but since. 
Ah’s got muh pension Ise eatin’ a little 
furder back on de hawg!’”’ : 


Domestic Duties 


|B bree the only son of a wealth 
widowed mother, was_ selectiv 
drafted and duly arrived at the camp 
where he was to receive instruction in 
manly art of warfare. Imagine his surprise 
and chagrin when he was detailed to whatis 
known as K, P. Duty. In this he became 
quite proficient, however, as the followin 
quotation from his letter shows: i 
Dear Mother: I put in this entire day 
washing dishes, sweeping floors, maki 
beds and peeling potatoes. When I 


home from this camp I’ll make some gir 
mighty fine wife! 
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The Dictaphone gets your correspondence — 
no matter how it comes—without falter or 
flaw. And when it gets it, the typewriter is 
all that stands between your letters and the 
mail-chute. 


The Dictaphone never asks for time off, never 
quits work because the office is too cold, or 
because an August sun is blistering the pave- 
ments. Office hours mean nothing to it. 


The Dictaphone is a boon to the operator, as 


Fs ae -71017 McGee St. 
Write for booklet “The Man at the Desk” 


Kansas City 


~The 
Shortest Route 
to the 


Mail-Chute 


Itis The Dictaphone route. The Dictaphone has none of the human 
frailties. It cares not whether you’re a driver or an easy boss; 
whether you hita 200-word-a-minute clip or squeeze out your let- 
ters drop by drop. 


well as to you. She loses no time waiting for 
dictation. She produces letters faster, more 
accurate letters, with less strain. 


The cost of each letter goes down one-third. 


If you’d like to know what present users 
think, we’ll furnish names of concerns con- 
venient to you. 


More likely, you’d prefer a demonstration on 
your own work. Phone today for our expert, 
or write to 


REGISTERED IN U. S. AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


pet. 113-A, Woolworth Building, New York City 
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. .334 Sutter St. 


It is not a Dictaphone Sape it is trade-marked ““THE DICTAPHONE” 
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It never says, “Please wait, you’re going too fast”; or, “Will you 
repeat that last sentence?” 


Seattle.........309 Maritime Bldg. 
Spokane .....818 Sprague Ave. 
Springfield aaa t2oo Baoin St. 


Endicott Arcade 
ota 8 Spitzer Bldg. 
TOrontes. ~ rice 5.0 ares 201 Stair Bldg. 
Washington.. .1210 G St., N. W 


Food will win the war. Don't werste (tees epaygee eS 
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The Light for 
Every Purpose 


3 

7 
The use of an edifice, its effect, its beauty, a 
depend at last on lighting. Brascolite = 
has proved its superiority and earned its | 
place by service—in churches, audito- a 
riums, libraries, state capitols, public, : 
commercial, and private buildings of 3 
every description. : 
A light for every purpose, a soft, clear, j 
serviceable light, spread to the utmost = 
area in even intensity—Brascolite has F 
stood the test of universal usage because : 
it achieves a high combination of scien- : 
tific eficiency with economy. The sci- = 
ence of optics underlies a positive and = 
exact science of illumination expressed E 
in Brascolite. It embodies the prin- = 


ciples of reflection and diffusion as no 
other light does to the same degree. 


It is better to let electricity 
wear the eye-glasses than 
have to wear them yourself 
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Uniform distribution of light units 
means no waste—putting all of the cur- 
rent to work—getting the most light 
for the money. Brascolite’s month-to- 
month bills tell the story. 


WA, 


Efficiency to a higher degree than possi- 
ble in other fixtures is insured by Bras- 
colite’s proper lamp ventilation, giving 
long lamp life, and by its easy- cleaning 
feature—both strong factors in Bras- 
colite economy. 


There is a Brascolite dealer in your 
community who is at all times willing 
to install a specimen to prove its claims. 
Write us for expert calculation and spe- 
cific information of your lighting needs. 
Also we will send you a portfolio show- 
ing photographic reproductions of a 
variety of successful installations. 


LUMINOUS UNIT CoO., St. Louie, Ueiomen 


New York, 30 Church St. Boston, Old South Bldg. 
Chicago, 19 S. Fifth Ave. San Francisco, 132 Lick Bldg 
Philadelphia, 1007 Land Title Bldg. 
Canadian Distributors: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
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One instance of Hee adearapeiay i” 
to a wide range of uses. 
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Jhe Symbol of Safety 


sion ALO sence 
Umlon-Aliis 


TRADE MARK 


ANGER stalks perpetually and efhciency is 
handicapped in industrial plants where men 


are carelessly clothed. Statistics compiled by the 
National Safety Council show the terrible menace 
of loose ends, flapping jacket tails, broken sus- 
penders, lost buttons, etc. LEE UNION-ALLS— 
not more expensive than old-fashioned work cloth- 
ing—protect the wearer because loose ends are 
impossible and superfluous, unsanitary garments 
are done away with. Moreover, the suit binds the 
body nowhere, gives maximum ease, comfort and 
freedom to the muscles and keeps out dust and 

dirt. Efficiency engineers every- 


where are recommending 


LEE UNION-ALLS 


enthusiastically. 
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NOTICE TO READER. When you finish 
reading this copy of The Saturday Evening 
Post place a U. S.1-cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any U.S. postal employee, and 
it will be placed inthe hands of our soldiers or 
sailors at the front. No wrapping, no address. 
A. 8. Burleson, Postmaster General. 


DRAWN BY 
CLARENCE F, UNDERWOOD 


a LUCK PIECE-—By Irvin S.Cobb. BROKEN ICONS —By William T. Ellis 


In 1894 
One Use 


The High Quality Ga 
of Manifold Usefulaeme 


When 3-in-One was first compounded, it was used for 
but one purpose — oiling bicycles. That was in 1894. 


Through the years, use after use has been discovered 
—largely by 3-in-One users—and today, this 24-year- 
old high quality oil has 79 separate.and distinct uses in 
nome, office, factory and out-of-doors. | 


Many Uses As Many Uses 
For Women For Men 


Oil every working part of your sewing Makes shaving easier by preventing 
machine with 3-in-One. Penetrates to rust on the microscopic teeth of razor 
the innermost action points. Works edge. Before and after shaving draw 
out old oil and dirt. Lubricates per- blade between thumb and finger mois- 
fectly. Makes machine run easily, tened with 3-in-One. Then note dif- 
smoothly, noiselessly. Will not dry ference when shaving. A few drops 
out or collect dust. Also use 3-in-One — rubbed into strop makes it “take hold” 
to polish the wooden case and pre- better and produce keener razor edge. 
vent rust on polished metal parts. 3 3, One stops auto spring squeaks ine 
Lubricate with 3-in-One, hinges,  stantly without loosening clips or using 
locks, clocks, washing machines, spreader. Just squirt 3-in-One along 
fans, every light mechanism. Bee of leaves and sae: of spring. 

enetrates at once. lLubricates per- 
Make a Dustless Dust Cloth the fectly. Use 3-in-One fo lubricate nae 
economical 3-in-One_ way. Just neto, clean and polish body and pre- 
apply a few drops of 3-in-One to vent’ rust on all metal parts. Ford 
a piece of cheese cloth. Gwners use 3-in-One on the commu- 


Allow oil to permeate ator, Makes starting easy. 
thoroughly and you have i 4 oe 
a dust cloth that picks 3-in-One keeps all tools just right. 


200 

W, : : 

N oR up and holds every atom Lubricates perfectly the action parts 
&» } of dust on fine fur- of brace and automatic tools. Rub all 

niture and woodwork. over-all tools after using. Keeps them 


Ps 


PREVENTING 
SQUEAKY AUT 


POLISHING ; wi 
PINE FURNITURE 


| : 
f LUSEICATING AND 
JING RUST. ON TOOLS 


SLEANING AND POLISHING 2 
(ORS AND BATHROOM FIXTURES 


Q3u31S193y 


Women everywhere make 3-in- 
One Polish Mops this way: Cut 
off an ordinary twine mop about 
four inches from handle. Apply 
3-in-One and allow time for it 
to permeate entire mop. Now 
see how easy it is to keep your 
hardwood and painted floors 
dust free and bighly polished. 


Clean and polish mirrors and 
cut glass by adding a few drops 
of 3-in-One to the wash water. 


Keep bathroom and kitchen fix- 
tures, range, everything metal 
about the house, free from rust 
and tarnish by applying 3-in- 
One. Then polish with dry cloth. 


‘ 


WouVW-30OWuL 


rust free with edge keen and wooden 
parts shining like new. Use on oil- 
stones for best sharpening results. 


For sportsmen, 3-in-One is the ideal ol. Keeps 
guns in first-class shooting trim by lubricating all 
action parts and preventing rust and tarnish on bar- 
rels inside and out. Makes wooden parts shine. 
Oil the fishing reel with 3-in-One. Prevents sticking 
and back lashing. Use on golf clubs to ward off 
rust and make shaft pliable. Also keeps leather 
handle soft—assuring a firmer grip. 


At the office, always use 3-in-One on typewriters, 
adding machines, ete. Lubricates perfectly Posi- 
tively will not gum or collect dirt. A few drops of 
3-in-One will silence revolving chair. squeaks 
instantly. It’s the original anti-squeak oil. Try it. 


FANS POLISH 
pAEVENTS Rug 


LUBRICATES 


3-in-One is sold at all stores in 50c, 25c and 
15c bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., NEW YORK 


Here are shown and described only a few of 3-in-One’s many 


STONES TOOLS FIRE-ARMS REELS CASH-REGISTERS 


TYPEWRITERS Nee : ae : 
BICYCLES uses for lubricating, cleaning and polishing and preventing rust. 
GUNS The Dictionary of Uses wrapped around each bottle describes 


them all. For a copy of this Dictionary and a generous sample 
of 3-in-One—both free—tear out the coupon. 


SEWING MACHINES 
TALKING MACHINES 


RAZORS ** STROPS 


MANUFACTURED 


THREE IN ONE OIL CO. 


A 


ONIGOWY SH9071-CLNIWNY ISN] DIS) LNF1IDS GNV IWLN3d TWOISNW Od 


FOR CLOCKS O1L- 


Three-in-One Oil Co., N 
165 EUP. Broadway, New York. ae 


TREE SAMPLE see =——_ 4 


Please send me Dictionary of Street No. g 
Uses and generous sample bottle 
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THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


I 


has earned its place in the esteem of sur 
geons, physicians, dentists and public by its 
own distinctive virtues in preventing infec: 
tion in wounds and as a lotion, douche, 
gargle, mouth wash and in matters of per 
sonal hygiene. 


Only the genuine Listerine can serve you as you 
expect Listerine to serve you. The unopened, orig: 
inal package as put up by the manufacturer is your 


ALA 


ih 


—_ ——————— 
—— NG Ae best assurance that the virtues of Listerine are being => 
== ia | esos he delivered to you— intact. =S=s 
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see most beautiful hair is only softer, silkier and prettier after an Ivory shampoo, and it feels as 
good as it looks. Ivory makes the copious, bubbling, lasting kind of lather that can be rubbed 

into hair and scalp thoroughly. Then it rinses easily, leaving the hair clean in the strictest sense. 
And it is so mild and pure that it does not impair the color or health. 


Ivory Soap Shampoo 


Make a warm suds with Ivory Soap. Saturate hair and scalp. Rub the scalp with 
Ivory Soap paste (see recipe inside wrapper) and dip the suds over it. Rinse with 
spray or cup, gradually cooling the water. Dry by rubbing, in the sun if possible, 


IVORY SOAP. . Y9i0% PURE _ 
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TIL now Trencher—to give him the name by 
which of all the names he used he best was 
known—had kept his temper in hobbles, no 
matter what or how great the provocation. 

As one whose mode of livelihood was trick 
and device outside the law it had behooved 
him ever to restrain himself from violent out- 
breaks, to school and curb and tame his nat- 
ural tendencies as a horsebreaker might gentle 
a spirited colt. A man who held his disposi- 
tion always under control could think faster 
than any man who permitted his passions to 
jangle his nerves. Besides, he had the class 
contempt of the high-grade confidence man— 
the same being the aristocrat of the under- 
world—for the crude and violent and therefore 
doubly dangerous codes of the stick-up who 
is a highwayman; and the prowler, who is a 
burglar; and the yegg, who is a safe blower 
of sorts. 

Until now Trencher had held fast by the 
self-imposed rules of his self-imposed disci- 
pline, and so doing had lived well and lived 
safe. It was an unfortunate thing all round 
that this little rat of a Sonntag had crossed 
him at an hour when he was profoundly irri- 
tated by the collapse of their elaborately 
planned and expensive scheme to divest that 
Cheyenne cattleman of his bank roll at the 
wiregame. Andit was a doubly unfortunate 
thing for Sonntag seeing that Sonntag had 
just been shot three times with his own auto- 
matic and was now dead or should be. 

It was like Sonntag—and most utterly un- 
like Trencher—to whine over spilt milk and 
seek to shift the blame for the failure of their 
plot to any pair of shoulders rather than his 
own thin pair. And to the very life it was 
like Sonntag that at the climax of the quarrel 
he should have madea gun play. As Trencher 
now realized, it had been his mistake in the 
first place that he took Sonntag on for a part- 
ner in the thwarted operation; but it had 
been Sonntag’s great, fatal mistake that he 
had drawn a weapon against a man who could 
think faster and act faster in emergencies than 
Sonntag ever had been able to do. Having 
drawn it Sonntag should have used it. But 
having drawn it he had hesitated for a space 
not to be measured in computable time—and 
that delay had been his undoing. 

The gun-pulling episode had taken place 
in Thirty-ninth Street, between Sixth Avenue 
‘and Broadway, but nearer Broadway than 
Sixth Avenue, at a moment when that block 
of Thirty-ninth Street was as near empty as 
ever it gets to be. The meeting in the dark- 
ened place, just where the portico at the side 
entrance of the old Jollity Theater, extending 
out across the sidewalk, made a patch of p 
obscurity in the half-lit street, had been a meeting by chance so far as Trencher was 
concerned. He had not been looking for Sonntag; hadn’t wanted to see Sonntag. 
Whether Sonntag had been seeking him was something which nobody probably would 
ever know this side the hereafter. 

__ To the best of Trencher’s belief there had been but one possible eyewitness to the 
actual shooting. Out of the tail of his eye, just before he and Sonntag came to grips, he 
had caught a glimpse of this surmisable third party. He had sensed rather. than seen 
_that an elderly bearded man, perhaps the watchman of the closed theater, passed along 
| the sidewalk, going east. It was Trencher’s impression that the man had gone on by 
without halting. However, on that point he could not be sure. What the onlooker had 
seen—if indeed there were an onlooker—could have been only this: Two men one 
fairly tall and dressed in a sprightly fashion, one short and dark, engaged in a vehement 
but whispered quarrel there in the cloaking shadow close up to the locked double doors 
of the Jollity; a sudden hostile move on the part of the slighter man, backing away and 


ILLUSTRATED 


By Irvin 


BY 


To the Best of Trencher’s Belief There Had Been But One 
Possible Eyewitness to the Actual Shooting 


reaching for his flank; a quick forward jump by the 
taller man to close with the other; a short sharp strug- 
gle as the pair of them fought for possession of the 
revolver which the dark man had jerked from his flank 
pocket; then the tall man, victorious, shoving 
his antagonist clear of him and stepping back 
a pace; and on top of this the three sharp 
reports and the three little spurts of fire bridg- 
ing the short gap between the sundered ene- 
mies like darting red hyphens to punctuate 
the enacted tragedy. 

Now the tall man, the one conspicuously 
dressed, had been Trencher. The shooting 
accomplished he stood where he was only long 
enough to see Sonntag fold up and sink down 
in a slumped shape in the doorway. He had 
seen men, mortally stricken, who folded up 
in that very same way; therefore he appraised 
Sonntag as one already dead, or at least as 
one who would die very speedily. 

As he stepped out across the sidewalk into 
the roadway he let the automatic fall along- 
side the curb. The instant he had done this 
the heat of his hate departed from him leav- 
ing him cool and clear-minded and alert. It 
was as though the hot fumes of rage had all 
evaporated from his brain in the same twen- 
tieth part of a second that he had spent in 
discarding the weapon. For the reason that 
he was again entirely himself, resourceful and 
steady, he did not fall into the error of run- 
ning away. To run away in this instant was 
to invite pursuit. Instead he walked to the 
middle of the street, halted and looked about 
him—the picture of a citizen who had been 
startled by the sound of shots. This artifice, 
he felt sure, served to disarm possible suspi- 
cion on the part of any one of the persons who 
came hurrying up from east and west and from 
the north, across the street. Two or three of 
these first arrivals almost brushed him as they 
lunged past, drawing in toward the spot 
where Sonntag’s doubled-up body made a 
darker blot in the darkened parallelogram be- 
neath the portico. 

Trencher had been in close places before 
now—close places when something smacking 
of violence had occurred—and he knew or felt 
he knew what next would happen to give him 
the precious grace of seconds and perhaps of 
minutes. Those who came foremost upon the 
scene would, through caution, hesitate for a 
brief space of time before venturing close up 
to where the hunched shape lay. Then hay- 
ing circled and drawn in about the victim 
of the shooting they would for another brief 
period huddle together, asking excited and 
pointless questions of one another, some of 
them perhaps bending down and touching the 
victim to see whether he lived, some of them 
looking round for a policeman, some of them doing nothing at all—except confusedly to 
get in the way of everybody else. This would be true of ninety-nine average individuals 
out of an average hundred of city population. But the hundredth man would keep his 
wits about him, seeking for the cause of the thing rather than concerning himself with the 
accomplished effect. For the moment it was this hundredth man Trencher would have 
tofear. Nevertheless, it would never do for him to show undue haste. Bearing himself in 
the manner of a disinterested citizen who had business that was not to be interfered with 
by street. brawls, he turned away from the south, toward which he had been looking, 
shrugged his shoulders, and moving briskly, but without any seeming great haste, he 
made for the revolving door at the Thirty-ninth Street entrance to Wallinger’s Hotel, 
diagonally across from the Jollity. With one hand on a panel of the door he stopped 
again and looked back. 

Already, so soon, a crowd was gathering over the way—a little crowd—which at once 
inevitably would become a dense jostling crowd. A policeman, not to be mistaken even 
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at a distance of seventy feet or more for anyone but a 
policeman, had turned the corner out of Broadway and 
was running down the opposite pavement. The police- 
man’s arrival was to be expected; it would be his business 
to arrive at the earliest possible moment, and having 
arrived to lead the man hunt that would follow. What 
Trencher, peering over his shoulder, sought for, was the 
hundredth man—the man who, ignoring the lesser fact of 
a dead body, would strive first off to catch up the trail of 
whosoever had done this thing. 

Trencher thought he made him out. There was to be 
seen an elderly man, roughly dressed, possibly the same 
man whose proximity Trencher had felt rather than 
observed just before Sonntag made the gun play, and this 
man was half-squatted out on the asphalt with his back to 
where the rest circled and swirled about the body. More- 
over, this person was staring directly in Trencher’s direc- 
tion. As Trencher passed within the revolving door he 
saw the man pivot on his heels and start at an angle toward 
the policeman just as the policeman was swallowed up in 
the rings of figures converging into the theater doorway. 

If the policeman were of a common-enough type of 
policeman—that is to say, if he were the sort of policeman 
who would waste time examining Sonntag’s body for signs 
of life and then waste more time asking questions of those 
who had preceded him to the place, and yet more time 
peering about for the weapon that had been used; or if, in 
the excitement with everybody shouting together, the one 
man who possibly had a real notion concerning the proper 
description of the vanished slayer found difficulty in secur- 
ing the policeman’s attention—why then, in any one of 
these cases, or better still, in all of them, Trencher had a 
chance. With a definite and intelligently guided pursuit 
starting forthwith he would be lost. But with three min- 
utes, or two even, of delay vouchsafed him before the 
alarm took shape and purpose he might make it. 

Accepting the latter contingency as the assured one he 
formed a plan instantaneously. Indeed, it sprang full- 
formed into his mind as the door swung round behind him. 
It added to the immediate difficulties of his present situa- 
tion that he was most notably marked—by his garb. He 
had the dramatic sense well developed, as any man must 
have who succeeds at his calling. When Trencher 
played a part he dressed the part. In the staging of 
the plot for the undoing of the Cheyenne cattleman 
his had been the roéle of the sporting ex-telegraph 
operator, who could get “flashes” on the result of 
horse races before the names of the winners came 
over an imaginary tapped wire to the 
make-believe pool room where the gull 
was stripped; and he had been at some 
pains and expense to procure a ward- 
robe befitting the character. 

The worst of it was that he now wore 
the make-up—the short fawn-colored 
overcoat with its big showy buttons of 
smoked pearl, the brown derby hat 
with its striking black band, and the 
pair of light-tan spats. Stripped of 
these things he would be merely a per- 
son in a costume in nowise to be dis- 
tinguished from the costumes of any 
number of other men in the Broadway 
district. But forthemoment there was 
neither opportunity nor time to get rid 
of all of them without attracting the 
attention that would be fatal to his 
prospects. Men who have nothing to 
hide do not remove spats in a 
hotel lobby, nor do they go 
about public places bare- 
headed in thenighttime. Now 
he could do but one thing to 
alter his appearance. 

Midway of the cross hall 
which he had entered and 
which opened into the main 
lobby he slowed his gait long 
enough to undo the overcoat 
and slip out of it. The top 
button caught fast in its but- 
tonhole, the coat being new 
and its buttonholes being stiff. 
He gave a sharp tug at the 
rebellious cloth, and the but- 
ton, which probably had been 
insecurely sewed on in the first place, came away from its 
thread fastenings and lodged in the fingers of his right 
hand. Mechanically he dropped it into a side pocket of 
the overcoat and a moment later, with the garment turned 
inside out so that only its silk lining showed, and held 
under his arm, he had come out of the sideway and was in 
the lobby proper. 

He was prepared mentally to find signs of an alarm 
here—to encounter persons hurrying toward the Thirty- 
ninth Street side of the building. But nothing of the sort 
was afoot. A darky orchestra was playing a jazz tune 
very loudly in the caféat the left of the Broadway entrance, 


a * 


stiaf 


Deadfalis and Pitfalls; 


He Must Venture Back Into the Dangerous Territory; Must Dare 
Run the Chance of Traps and Nets 


so it was not only possible but very likely that the sounds 
of the shots had not been heard inside the hotel at all. 
Certainly his eye, sweeping the place, discovered no evi- 
dences of any unusual stir. Perhaps half a dozen in- 
dividuals were traversing the tiled floor, but none of 
them in any seeming hurry. 

With no suggestion of agitation about him anywhere 
and with nothing furtive or stealthy in his movements, 
Trencher boldly passed the corner of the desk, crossed 
the lobby, went along the front of the news stand, where 
a young woman stood among her wares, and through an- 
other set of revolving doors came out upon Broadway. It 
was that one hour of the night—a quarter of eleven o’clock, 
while the last acts are still going on and before the theaters 
give up their audiences—when Broadway’s sidewalks are 
not absolutely overflowing with jostling, pouring currents 
of people. Numbers were abroad, for numbers always are 
abroad in this part of the town, be the time of day or of 
night what it may, but there was no congestion. This was 
as it should be; it suited this man’s purposes exactly. 

He issued forth, and a few rods north of the corner saw 
the person for whom he was seeking; at least he saw a 
most likely candidate—a ragged darky, in a district where 
ragged darkies unless they be beggars are not, often seen, 
who with his hands in his pockets and his coat collar turned 
up was staring into the window of a small clothing shop 
two doors above the narrow-fronted hotel. Trencher made 
for him. Remember, all this—from the moment of the 
shooting until now—had taken much less time than has 
been required for me to describe it in sequence or for you 
to read about it. 

He tapped the darky on the arm. 

“Boy,” he said sharply, ‘““want to pick up some easy 
money quick?” 

“Yas suh, I does!’”’ The negro’s eyes shone. 

“Listen then: I’ve got to catch a train—sooner than I 
expected. My bag’s packed and waiting for me up here 
at my boarding house in 
West Forty-fifth Street— 
Number 874 is the ad- 
dress—just west of Broad- 
way—tall brownstone 
house with a high stoop. 
Get me? The bag’s down- 
stairs in the hall. The hall 
boy—a colored fellow 
named Fred—is watching 
itforme. If I goina cab 
I may not get to the sta- 
tion in time. If you go 
after it for me at a run I 
may catch my train. See? 
Here’s a dollar down in 
advance. Tell Fred Mr. 
Thompson sent you— 
that’s me, Thompson. 
He’ll give it to you—I 
told him I’d send for 
it. I'll be waiting right 
here. If you get back 
with it in seven min- 
utes I’ll give you an- 
other dollar—and if 

you get back inside 

of seven minutes I’ll 

make it two dollars 

more. Gotthenum- 
ber in your mind?” 
“Yas suh—three 


seventy-fo’ Wes’ 
Forty-fift’, you 
said.” 

“Correct. Now 


run like the very 

devil up Broadway to 
Forty-fifth and turn 
west!” 

““Boss,’’ cried the 
darky, “‘Ise gone!” 

Hewas,too. Hissplay 
feetin their broken shoes 
fairly spurned the side- 
walk as he darted north- 
ward, boring his way 
through the lanes of pe- 
destrians, knocking peo- 
ple aside out of their stride and followed as he went by a 
wake of curses and grunts and curious glances. Ona street 
where nearly everyone trots but few gallop, the sight of a 
running man catches the popular interest instantly, the 
common theory being that the runner has done something 
wrong and is trying to get away, else he would not run. 

The instant the negro turned his back on him, Trencher 
slid inside the recessed entrance of the clothing store and 
flattened himself against its door. If chance had timed the 
occurrence just right he would win the reprieve that he 
required for what he meant next to undertake. And sure 
enough, as it turned out, chance had so timed it. 
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For just as he pressed his bulk into the recess the man 
hunt manifested itself. Bursting headlong out of the front 
of Wallinger’s Hotel came a policeman—doubtlessly the 
one already seen by Trencher—and just behind the police- 
man a roughly dressed bearded man, and with these two, at 
their heels, a jostling impetuous swarm of other men, to be 
joined instantly by yet more men, who had run round the 
corner of the hotel from Thirty-ninth Street, instead of 
passing through its lobby. For the veriest fraction of time 
they all slowed down, casting about them with their eyes 
for a trail to follow. 

Trencher, looking slantwise to the south, could see them 
plainly. The foremost members of the hesitating and 
uncertain group were not sixty feet from him. He forgot 
to breathe. 

Then, all together, half a dozen pointing arms were 
flung out to the north. 

_ “There he goes, officer, runnin’! See ’im yonder? See 
im? ” 

With a forward surge and a great clatter of feet the hunt 
was renewed. Past Trencher’s refuge, with never a look 
this way or that, the policeman, the bearded man, all the 
rest of them, went pelting along the sidewalk, giving 
tongue like beagles. He could have put forth his hand and 
touched some of them as they sped by him. Numbers of 
foot travelers joined in the tail‘of the chase. Those who did 
not join it faced about to watch. Knowing that for a bit 
he would practically be free of the danger of close scrutiny, 
Trencher stepped out upon the sidewalk and looking north 
caught a glimpse of a bent fleeing figure scuttling up Broad- 
way a block and a half beyond. 

By this trick he had broken the trail and sent the pack 
off on a wrong scent. So far so good. He figured the out- 
look after this fashion: Set upon earning the double fee 
promised him the deluded darky, as he could tell, was still 
going at top speed, unconscious of any pursuit. If he con- 
tinued to maintain his gait, if none tripped him, the proba- 
bilities were he would be round the corner in Forty-fifth 
Street, trying to find a mythical boarding house and a 
mythical hall boy named Fred, before the foremost of the 
runners behind overtook and seized him. Then would fol- 
low shouts, yells, a babble of accusations, denials of all 
wrongful intent by the frightened captive and explana- 
tions by him to the policeman of his reason for running so 
hard. 

Following on this the chase would double back on its 
tracks, and at once policemen in number, along with 
volunteers, would be combing the district for the real 
fugitive. Still, barring the unforeseen, a few minutes must 
intervene before this neighborhood search would be getting 
under way; and meanwhile the real fugitive, calmly enough, 
was moving along in the rear of the rearmost of those who 
ran without knowing why they ran. He did not go far 
though—he dared not go far. Any second the darky might 
be tackled and thrown by someone on ahead, and besides 
there might be individuals close at hand who had not 
joined in the hue and cry, but who in some way had learned 
that the man so badly wanted wore such-and-such dis- 
tinguishing garments. 

It was because of this latter contingency that Trencher 
had not tried to slip back into Thirty-ninth Street. That 
had been his first impulse, but he discarded the thought as 
it came to him. His mind peopled the vicinity immediately 
south and east of him with potential enemies. To the 
north alone, in the wake of the chase, could he count upon 
a hope of transient security, and that would last only for 
so long as the negro kept going. He could not get away 
from the spot—yet. And still it would be the height of 
recklessness for him, dressed as he was, to linger there. 
Temporarily he must bide where he was, and in this swarm- 
ing, bright-as-day place he must find a hiding place from 
which he could see without being seen, spy without being 
spied upon or suspected for what he was. Even as he cal- 
culated these obstacles he figured a possible way out of the 
double-ended dilemma, or at any rate he figured his next 
step toward safety from detection for the moment, and, 
with continued luck, toward ultimate escape from a peril- 
ous spot where now no measure of immunity could be 
either long-lived or dependable. 

I have said he did not go far to reach sanctuary. To be 
exact he did not go the length of the block between Thirty- 
ninth and Fortieth. He went only as far as the Clarenden, 
newest and smartest, and, for the time being, most popular 
of typical Broadway cafés, standing three buildings north 


.of the clothing shop, or a total distance from it, let us 


say, of ninety feet. It was while he traversed those 


‘ninety feet that Trencher summed up the cone 


that hedged him in and ‘reached his conclusion. 

In front of the Clarenden against the curbing stood a 
short line of waiting motor vehicles. With one exception 
they were taxicabs. At the lower end of the queue though 
was a vast gaudy limousine, a bright blue in body color, 
with heavy trimmings of brass—and it was empty. The 
chauffeur, muffled in furs, sat in his place under the over- 
hang of the’ peaked roof, with the glass slide at his right 
hand lowered and his head poked out as he peered up 


‘Broadway; but the car itself, Trencher saw, contained no 


occupant. | 
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Trencher, drawing up alongside the limousine, was 
searching vainly for a monogram, a crest or a name on its 
varnished flank while he spoke. 

“Driver,” he said sharply, ‘whose car is this?” 

“Mr. O’Gavin’s,” the chauffeur answered without turn- 
ing to look at the person asking the question. 

Trencher played a blind lead and yet not such a very 


blind lead either. Big as New York was there was likely to 


be but one O’Gavin in it who would have a car such as this 
one anchored in front of the Clarenden—and that would 
be the noted bookmaker. Trencher played his card. 

“Jerome O’Gavin’s, eh?” he inquired casually as though 
stating a foregone conclusion. 

“Yes, sir; it’s his car.’”’ And now the driver twisted his 
body and half-faced Trencher. ‘Say, boss, what’s all the 
row about yonder?”’ 

“Crowd chasing 
a pickpocket, I 
imagine,’’ said 
Trencher indiffer- 
ently. Then putting 
atouchofimpatience 
inhisvoice: “‘Where 
is O’Gavin—in- 
side?” 

“Yes, sir! Said 
he’d be ready to go 
uptown at eleven. 
Must be near that 
now.” 

“Pretty near it. 
I was to meet him 
here at eleven my- 
self and I thought I 
recognized his car.” 

“You'll find him 
in the grill, I guess, 
sir,” said the driver, 
putting into the re- 
mark the tone of 
deference due to 
someone who was a 
friend of his em- 
ployer’s. “‘I under- 
stood him to say he 
had anappointment 
with some gentle- 
man there. Was it 
you?” 

“No, but I know 
who the gentleman 
is,” said Trencher. 
“The other man’s 
notsuchavery good 
friend of mine— 
that’s why I’d 
rather wait outside 
for Jerome than to 
go in there.” He made a feint at looking at his watch. 
“Hum, ten minutes more. Tell you what I think I’ll do, 
driver: I think I’ll just hop inside the car until O’Gavin 
comes out—better than loafing on the sidewalk, eh?” 

“Just as you say. Make yourself comfortable, sir. Shall 
I switch on the lights?” 

“No, never mind the lights, thank you.” Trencher was 
already taking shelter within the limousine, making him- 
self small on the wide back seat and hauling a thick rug up 
over his lap. Under the rug one knee was bent upward 
and the fingers of one hand were swiftly undoing the 
buttons of one fawn-colored spat. If the chauffeur had 
chanced to glance back he would have seen nothing unu- 
sual going on. The chauffeur, though, never glanced back. 
He was staring dead ahead again. 

“Say, boss, they’ve caught the pickpocket—if that’s 
what he was,” he cried out excitedly. ‘“They’re bringing 
him back.” 

“Glad they nailed him,’’ answered Trencher through the 
glass that was between them. He had one spat off and was 
now unfastening its mate. 

“Tt looks like a nigger,” added the chauffeur, supplying 
a fresh bulletin as the captive was dragged nearer. “Itisa 
nigger! Had his nerve with him, trying to pull off a trick 
in this part of town.” 

Through the right-hand side window Trencher peered 
out as the mass moved by—in front a panting policeman 
with his one hand gripped fast in the collar of Trencher’s 
late messenger, and all about the pair and behind them a 
jostling, curious crowd of men and women. 

“De gen’l’man dat sent me fur his bag is right down 
yere, I keeps tellin’ you,’”’ Trencher heard the scared darky 
babbling as he was yanked past Trencher’s refuge. 

‘All right then, show him to me, that’s all,” the officer 
was saying impatiently. 

The chauffeur twisted about in his place, following the 
spectacle with his eyes. But Trencher had quit looking 
that way and was looking another way. The center of 
excitement had been moved again—instead of being north 
of him it was now approximately ninety feet south, and 


“‘That’s Right,’’ Said a Voice Behind Him. 


he, thanks to the shift, was once more behind it. Peering 
through the glass he watched the entrance to the Claren- 
den. 

There he saw what he wanted to see—a tall man in a 
wide-brimmed soft dark hat and a long dark topcoat going 
up the short flight of steps that led from the pavement 
into the building. Trencher wadded the spats together and 
rammed them down out of sight between the back cushion 
and the under cushion of the car seat, and with his overcoat 
inside out on his left arm he opened the door and stepped 
out of the car. This retreat had served his purpose ad- 
mirably; it was time to abandon it. 

“Changed my mind,” he said in explanation. “If 
O’Gavin doesn’t hurry up we'll be late for an engagement 
we've got uptown. I’m going in after him.” 


“Yes; all right, sir,’ assented the chauffeur with his 
attention very much elsewhere. 

In long steps Trencher crossed the sidewalk and ran up 
the steps so briskly that he passed through the door at the 
top of the short flight directly behind and almost touching 
the tall man in the dark hat and black coat. His heart 
beat fast; he was risking everything practically on the 
possibilities of what this other man meant to do. 

The other man did exactly what Trencher was hoping 
he would do. He turned left and made for the Clarenden’s 
famous Chinese lounging room, which in turn opened into 
the main restaurant. Trencher slipped nimbly by his 
quarry and so beat him to where two young women in 
glorified uniforms of serving maids were stationed to re- 
ceive wraps outside the checking booth; a third girl was 
inside the booth, her job being to take over checked arti- 
cles from her sister helpers. 

It befell therefore that Trencher surrendered his brown 
derby and his short tan coat, received a pasteboard check 
in exchange for them and saw them passed in over a flat 
shelf to be put on a hook, before the other man had been 
similarly served. When the other, now revealed as wearing 
a dinner jacket, came through the Orientalized passageway 
into the lounge, Trencher was quite ready for him. In 
his life Trencher had never picked a pocket, but as one 
thoroughly versed in the professionalism of the crime 
world, in which he was a distinguished figure, he knew 
how the trick, which is the highest phase of the art of 
the pickpocket, is achieved. 

The thing was most neatly and most naturally accom- 
plished. As the man in the dinner coat came just opposite 
him Trencher, swinging inward as though to avoid col- 
lision with the end of an upholstered couch, bumped into 
him, breast to breast. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said in contrite tones for his 
seeming awkwardness, and as he said it two darting fingers 
and the thumb of his right hand found and invaded the 
little slit of the stranger’s waistcoat pocket, whisking out 
the check which the stranger had but a moment before, 
with Trencher watching, deposited there. 


“‘Now That You’ve Got Your Mitts Up, Keep ’Em Up!’ 


“‘Granted—no harm done,” said the man who had been 
jostled, and passed on leaving Trencher still uttering 
apologetic sounds. Palming the precious pasteboard, which 
meant so much to him, Trencher stood where he was until 
he saw the unsuspecting victim’ pass on through into the 
café and join two other men, who got up froma table in the 
far corner near one of the front windows to greet him. 

Trencher followed leisurely to where a captain of wait- 
ers stood guard at the opening in the dividing partition 
between the lounge and the restaurant. Before him at his 
approach this functionary bowed. 

“Alone, sir?’”’ he inquired obsequiously. 

“Yes and no” replied Trencher; “I’m alone now but 
I'll be back in half an hour with three others. I want to 
engage a table for four—not too close to the orchestra.” 
He slipped a dollar 
billintothecaptain’s 
hand. 

“Very good, sir. 
What name, sir?” 

““Traecy is the 
name,’ said 
Trencher. 

‘Quite so, sir.” 

The captain 
turned to serve a 
party of men and 
women, and 
Trencher fell back. 
He idled back 
through the Chinese 
room, vigilant to 
note whether any 
of the persons scat- 
tered about it were 
regarding him with 
more than a casual 
interest or, more 
important still, 
whether any there 
present knew him 
personally. 

Reassured on this 
point he stepped 
out of the room and 
along with a quar- 
ter for a tip ten- 
dered to one of the 
maids the check he 
had just pilfered, 
meanwhile study- 
ing her face closely 
for any signs that 
she recalled him as 
one who had dealt 
with her within the 
space of a minute or 
so. But nothing in 
her looks betrayed recognition or curiosity as she bestirred 
herself to reclaim the articles for which the check was a 
voucher of ownership, and to help him into them. 

Ten seconds later Trencher, a personality transformed, 
stood quite at his ease on the top step of the flight outside 
the entrance to the Clarenden looking into Broadway. 
The long dark overcoat which he now wore, a commonplace 
roomy garment, fitted him as though it had been his own. 
With its collar turned up about his cheeks it helped admi- 
rably to disguise him. The soft black hat was a trifle large 
for his head. So much the better—it came well down over 
his face. 

The huge illuminated hands of a clock set in the middle 
of a winking, blinking electric sign a few blocks north, at 
the triangular gore where Seventh Avenue crosses Broad- 
way, told him the time—six minutes of eleven. To Tren- 
cher it seemed almost that hours must have passed since 
he shot down Sonntag, and yet here was proof that not 
more than ten minutes—or at the most, twelve—had 
elapsed. Well, he had worked fast and with results gratify- 
ing. The spats that might have betrayed him were safely 
hidden in one place—yonder between the seat cushions of 
O’Gavin’s car, which stood where he had left it, not thirty 
feet distant. His telltale overcoat and his derby hat were 
safely bestowed in the café check room behind him ‘await- 
ing a claimant who meant never to return. Even if they 
should be found and identified as having been worn by the 
slayer of Sonntag, their presence there he figured would but 
serve to confuse the man hunt. Broadway’s living tides 
flowed by, its component atoms seemingly ignorant of the 
fact that just round the corner below a man had been done 
to death. Only at the intersection of Thirty-ninth Street 
was there evidence, in the quick movement of pedestrians 
out of Broadway into the cross street, that something 
unusual served to draw foot passengers off their course. 

In front of the clothing shop three doors south of him 
no special congestion of traffic revealed itself; no scrouging 
knot of citizens was to be seen, and by that Trencher rea- 
soned that the negro had been taken elsewhere by his 
captors—very probably to where the body would still be 
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lying, hunched up in the shadow before the Jollity’s side 
doors. From the original starting point the hunt doubt- 
lessly was now reorganizing. One thing was certain—it 
had not eddied back this far. The men of the law would be 
working on a confused basis yet awhile, anyhow. And 
Trencher meant to twistify the clews still further, for all 
that he felt safe enough already. For the first time a sense 
of security exhilarated him. Almost it was a sense of 
exultation. 

He descended the steps and went straight to the nearest 
of the rank of parked taxicabs. Its driver was nowhere in 
sight. A carriage starter for the café, in gorgeous livery, 
understood without being told what the tall muffled-up 
gentleman desired and blew a shrill blast on a whistle. At 
that the truant driver appeared, coming at a trot from 
down the street. 

“°Scuse me, mister,” he said as he mounted to his seat 
at the wheel. ‘‘Been a shootin’ down the street. Guy got 
croaked, they say, and they can’t find the guy that croaked 
um.’ 

“Never mind the shooting,” said Trencher as he climbed 
into the cab, whose door the starter had opened aoe him. 

“Where to, gent?” 

“Harty’s Palm Garden,” said Trencher, naming a 
restaurant a mile and a half away, straight up Broadway. 
His main thought now was to get entirely out of this part 
of town. 

Riding along uptown Trencher explored the pockets of 
the pilfered overcoat. Thesearch produced a pair of heavy 
gloves, a wadded handkerchief, two cigars, a box of 
matches, and, last of all, a triangular brass token inscribed 
with a number and a firm name. Without the imprint of 
the name Trencher would have recognized it, from its 
shape alone. It had come from the check room in the 
upper-tier waiting room of the Grand Central Station. 
Discovery of it gave him a new idea—an idea involving no 
added risk but having in it added possibilities for insuring 
the ultimate success of his get-away. In any event there 
could be neither harm nor enhanced danger in putting it 
into execution. 

Therefore, when he had emerged from the cab at Harty’s 
and had paid the fare and had seen the driver swing his 
vehicle about and start off back downtown, he walked 
across Columbus Circle to the west curve of it, climbed into 
another taxicab and was driven by way of Fifty-ninth 
Street and Fifth Avenue to the Grand Central. Here at the 
establishment of the luggage-checking concessionaire on 
the upper level of the big terminal he tendered the brass 
token to a drowsy-eyed attendant, receiving in exchange a 
brown-leather suit case with letters stenciled on one end 
of it, like this: M. K.P 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


Waving aside a red-capped negro porter Trencher, 
carrying the spoil of his latest coup, departed via one of the 
Vanderbilt Avenue exits. Diagonally across the avenue 
was a small drug store still open for business at this hour, 
as the bright lights within proved. Above its door showed 
the small blue sign that marked it as containing a telephone 
pay booth. For Trencher’s purposes a closed booth in a 
small mercantile establishment was infinitely to be-pre- 
ferred to the public exchange in the terminal—less chance 
that the call could be traced back to its source, less chance, 
too, that some inquisitive operator, trying to kill time dur- 
ing a dull hour, might listen in on the wire, and so doing 
overhear things not meant for her ears. He crossed over 
and entered the drug store. 

Except for a sleepy clerk at the rear there was no one 
visible within the place. Trencher crowded his bulk into 
the booth, dropped the requisite coin in the slot and 
very promptly got back the answering hail from a cer- 
tain number that he had called—a number at a place 
in the lower fringe of the old Tenderloin. 

“Ts that the Three Deuces?” asked Trencher. 
*“Who’s speaking—you, Monty? 
is,at this end? . . Yes, that’s right. Say, is the 
Kid there—Kid Dineen? Good! Callhim to the 
phone, will you, Monty? And tell him to hurry—it’s 
devilish important.” 

A short pause followed and when Trencher spoke 
again he had dropped his voice to a cautious half- 
whisper, vibrant and tense with urgency. Also now he 
employed some of the argot of the underworld: 

“Hello, Kid, hello! Recognize my voice, don’t 
you? - Good! Now listen: I’m in a jam. 
What? Never mind what 
itis; you’ll know when you see the 
papers in the morning if you don’t 
know sooner. I’ve got to lam, and 
lam quick. Right now I’ve got the 
bulls stalled off good and proper, 
but I can’t tell how long they’ll 
stay stalled off. Get me? So I 
don’t want to be showing my map 
round any ticket windows. So 
here’s what I want you to do. 
Get me coin off of Monty, if 
you haven’t got enough on you. 


Then: 
Know who this 


**Boss,’’ Cried the Darky, 


Then you beat it over to the Pennsylvania Station and buy 
me a ticket for Pittsburgh and a section in the sleeper on 
the train that leaves round one-twenty-five to-night. Then 
go over on Ninth Avenue to Silver’s place What? 

. . Yes; sure, that’s the place. Wait for me there in 
the little room upstairs over the bar, on the second floor. 
They’ve got to make a bluff of closing up at one, but you 
know how to get up into the room, don’t you? . . . Good! 
Wait for me till I show up, or if I get there first I’ll wait for 
you. I ought to show inside of an hour from now—maybe 
in less time than that if things keep on breaking right. 
Then I’ll get the ducats off of you and beat it across through 
the Hudson Tube to the Manhattan Transfer and grab the 
rattler over there in Jersey when she comes along from this 
side. That'll be all. Now hustle!” 

From the drug store he went, carrying the brown suit 
case with him, round into Forty-second Street. He had 
taken a mental note of the initials on the bag, but to make 
sure he was right he looked at them again before he entered 
the big Bellhaven Hotel by its Forty-second-Street door. 
At sight of him a bell boy ran across the lobby and took 
from him his burden. The boy followed him, a pace in the 
rear, to the desk, where a spruce young gentleman awaited 
their coming. ‘‘CanI get aroom with bath for the night— 
a quiet inside room where I'll be able to sleep as late as I 
please in the morning?” inquired Trencher. 

“Certainly, sir.” The room clerk appraised Trencher 
with a practiced eye. “Something for about four dollars?”’ 

“That’ll do very well,’ agreed Trencher, taking the pen 
which the clerk had dipped in ink and handed over to him. 

Bearing in mind the letters and the address on the suit 
ease, Trencher registered as M. K. Potter, Stamford, Conn. 
Meanwhile the clerk had taken a key from a rack contain- 
ing a vast number of similar keys. 

“T won’t leave a call—and I don’t want to be disturbed,” 
warned Trencher. 

“Very well, sir. Front! Show the gentleman to 1734.” 

Five minutes later Trencher, in an inner room on the 
seventeenth floor, 
with the door locked 
on the inside, had 
sprung the catch of 
the brown suit case 
and was spreading 
its contents out 
upon the bed, smil- 
ing his satisfaction 
ashedidso. Plainly 
fortune was favor- 
ing him at each new 
turning. 

For here was a 
somewhat rumpled 
black suit and along 
with it a blue- 
striped shirt, show- 
ing slight signs of 
recent wear, a turn- 
down collar that 
was barely soiled, 
and a plain black 
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Spurned the Sidewalk as He Darted Northward 


“Ise Gone!’' And His Splay Feet in Their Broken Shoes Fairly 
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four-in-hand tie. Trencher went through the pockets’ of 
the suit, finding several letters addressed to Marcus K, 
Parker at an address in Broad Street, down in the financial 
district. Sewn in the lining of the inner breast pocket of 
the coat was a tailor’s label also bearing the same name, 
At the sight Trencher grinned. He had not missed it very 
far. He had registered as Potter, whereas now he knew 
that the proper owner of the suit case must be named 
Parker. 

Parker, he figured, belonged to the race of commuters; 
evidently he lived in Stamford and did business in New 
York. Accepting this as the correct hypothesis the rest of 
the riddle was easy to read. Mr. Parker, coming to town 
that morning, had brought with him his dinner rig in q— 
suit case. 

Somewhere, probably at his office, he had changed from 
his everyday garb to the clothes he brought with him, 
then he had packed his street clothes into the bag and 
brought it uptown with him and checked it at the Grand 
Central, intending’ after keeping his evening engagements 
to reclaim the baggage before catching a late train for 
Stamford. : 

Fine! Results from Trencher’s standpoint could hardly 
have been more pleasing. Exulting inwardly over the 
present development and working fast, he stripped off his 
clothing down to his shoes and his undergarments—first, 
though, emptying his own pockets of the money they 
contained, both bills and silver, and of sundry personal 
belongings, such as a small pocketknife, a fountain pen, a 
condensed railway guide and the slip of pasteboard that 
represented the hat and coat left behind at the Clarenden. 
Then he put on the things that had come out of the Stam- 
ford man’s bag—the shirt, the collar and the tie, and finally 
the outer garments, incidentally taking care to restore to 
Parker’s coat pocket all of Parker’s letters. { 

This done he studied himself in the glass of the chiffonier 
and was deeply pleased. Mirrored there he saw a different — 
man from the one who had rented the room. When he 
quit this hotel, as presently he meant to do, he would not 
be Trencher, the notorious confidence man who had shot a 
fellow crook, nor yet would he be the Thompson who had 
sent a darky for a bag, nor the Tracy who had picked a 
guest’s pocket at a fashionable restaurant, nor yet the 
Potter who had engaged a room with bath for a night. 
From overcoat and hat to shoes and undergarments he 
would be Mr. Marcus K. Parker, a thoroughly respectable 
gentleman, residing in the godly town of Stamford and 
engaged in reputable mercantile pursuits in Broad Street— 
with opened mail in his pocket to prove it. 

The rest would be simplicity. He had merely to slip 
out of the hotel, carrying the key to 1734 with him. 
Certainly it would be as late as noon the following day 
before chambermaid or clerk tried to rouse the supposed 
occupant of the empty room. In all likelihood it would 
be later than noon. He would have at least twelve 
hours’ start, even though the authorities were nimble- 
witted enough to join up the smaller mystery of an aban- 
doned suit case belonging to one man and an abandoned 
outfit of clothing belonging to another, with the greater 
and seemingly unconnected mystery of the vanishment of 
the suspect in the Sonntag homicide case. Long before this 
potential eventuality could by any chance develop, he 
meant, under another name and in another disguise, to be 
hidden away at a quiet boarding house that he knew of ina 
certain obscure factory town on a certain trol- 
ley line leading out from Pittsburgh. 

Now to clear out. He bestowed in various 
pockets his money, his knife, his pen and his rail- 
way guide, not one of these having upon it any 
identifying marks; he pouched his small change 
and his roll of bills. Nothing remained to be 
disposed of or accounted for save the pasteboard 
square that represented the coat and hat 
left behind at the Clarenden. When this 
had been torn into fine and indistinguish- 
able bits and when as a final precaution 
the fragments had been tossed out of the 
window, the last possible evidence to link 
the pseudo Parker with the real Trencher 
in this night’s transactions would be gone. 

He had the slip in his hands and his 
fingers were in the act of twisting it in 
halves when the thought that something 
had been overlooked—something vitally 
important—came to him; and he paused 
to cogitate. What had been forgotten? 
What had he overlooked? What had he 
left undone that should have been done? » 
Then suddenly appreciation ‘of. the thing 
missing came to him and in a quick panic 
of apprehension he felt through all the 
pockets of Parker’s suit and through the 
pockets of his own garments, where he had 
flung them down on the bed, alongside 
the rifled suit case. 

His luck piece was gone—that was it! 
The old silver trade dollar, worn slick and 

(Continued on Page 69) Y 
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The New Building of the United States Food Administration, Which Has Risen Like Magic on the Square Which Alt Washington Knows as “The Horse:Show Block’’ 


vocabulary of war. Encounter one and you meet 

the other. Whereupon exasperation, irritation and 
a verbal procession of uncensored adjectives and words 
that do not look well in print describe your state of mind. 
Folks who come into contact with the Government nowa- 
days, personally or impersonally, by letter or by telegram, 
py telephone or by expensive visit to Washington, city of 
roomless hotels and foodless meals, attribute their occa- 
sional outbursts of temper, their loss of patience and fret- 
fulness, to red-tapism—a disease endemic in government 
communities the world over. 

Dickens begot the phrase in metaphorical reference to 
the red cord that bound legal documents; but the involved 
system which bears the name to-day implies something 
more than unblessed ties that bind. Red tape enmeshes, 
entangles and restrains—and, having done all that to 
something which in private business could have been 
accomplished in a jiffy, it makes you see red. 

When the nation is at peace red tape may be endured, 
because, relatively speaking, nothing matters. Lives do 
not hang in the balance. There is time for consultation, 
reflection and even delay. When, however, war upsets the 
equilibrium of the world, red tape is unendurable, because 
everything matters, lives do hang in the balance; days, 
hours, minutes count—a huge machine must move forward 
with steadfast assurance, marshaling a mighty force against 
the enemy. Personalities, methods, systems, customs— 
nothing is essential; nothing except victory. 


R«: tape and inefficiency are synonymous in the 


New Men Caught in the Tangled Web 


aN scorn for red tape is traditional. Loud has 
\U been the outcry against it from those outside the Gov- 
ernment. Everybody expected a change when successful 
captains of industry sat down beside men of military and 
naval rank. But the newcomers themselves became almost 
as hopelessly entangled in it as the men they had so glibly 
condemned. Overwhelmed by the force of authority, 
-wherefrom springs red tape, they could not resist—they 
were merely patriotic volunteers; so they yielded. And now 
the efficient civilian, bidden to do things the red-tape way, 
has superimposed his own ideas, until it can be said with- 
out exaggeration that the Government of the United States 
has the most splendidly developed system of red tape in all 
its history! 

If the United States Steel Corporation or the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works or the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, or any of a dozen concerns that buy in the millions 
and sell in the millions every year, that do a business not 
less extensive or complicated than any of the 
respective departments in Washington, operated 
their plants, kept their books or conducted their 
affairs with the outside world on the same basis 
that a government department does, they 
would be bankrupt in a year. They would be 
financially discredited and morally boycotted. 
They would be outlawed and their competitors 
would, in easy triumph, wrest from them every 
dollar of trade they had sought to build up. For 
be it known that a government department 
differs from a business institution as an amateur 
from a professional, as an experimentalist from a 
trained hand, as a hand-to-mouth concern from 
an established house. 

The Government of the United States, for one 
thing, doesn’t pay all its bills promptly. Since 
the beginning of the war many large concerns 
have had to ask banks for loans to carry them 
over in purchases of raw materials needed for 
government contracts, simply because Uncle 
Sam is a tardy paymaster. Not that the Govern- 
ment is pinched for funds, or that its credit 
wouldn’t be good if it wanted to reimburse 


a contractor in bonds or credit paper, but because, as a 
rule, red tape ties up the papers and authorizations in such 
an official process that it takes weeks and weeks for all the 
indorsements necessary on every bill of sale to go through 
‘the proper channels” before the Treasury Department is 
permitted to discharge the debt. 

In several cases the Advisory Commission of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, composed of men of large business 
affairs, found contractors reluctant to undertake large 
orders because they could not feel sure of the payment of 
funds with sufficient regularity to take necessary risks in 
the building of new plants or the purchase of needed mate- 
rial. Red tape was thereupon cut with a vengeance; but 
if this happened with urgent orders it is not difficult to 
imagine what has been the experience of the smaller con- 
tractor, who is even less able to stand the strain and em- 
barrassments of delay. 

Does the Government answer its mail? True, many 
thousands of persons write unimportant letters every day; 
but others are sending simple communications of inquiry 
involving all the tension and uncertainty that go with a 
desire to abandon one’s business and family to serve the 
nation. These are frequently delayed for five and six 
weeks. The War Department is the principal offender. 
Clean desks are the exception rather than therule. Reserve 
officers from civilian life have effected little improvement. 
Some of them have become wrapped up in red tape more 
completely than the regulars. System, speed in handling 
mail or in delegating tasks to subordinates—for the Gov- 
ernment has plenty of money wherewith to employ extra 
help—is, as yet, known only in a few government depart- 
ments. 

Responsibility for the efficiency of every department 
rests theoretically upon the shoulders of members of the 
Cabinet. But cabinets chosen for tasks of peace are not 
always fitted for the jobs of war, as European ministries 
can bear witness. And who checks up in our own country 
on the Cabinet officers? No board of directors as familiar 
with the intricacies of the business as the general manager 
himself sits over them to pass judgment on sins of omission 
as well as commission. Tenure doesn’t depend on any 
board or organization that can dismiss a general manager 
at a quarterly or an annual meeting. Congress may inves- 
tigate, condemn and create a hullabaloo over inefficiency, 
but it cannot directly bring about the downfall of a single 
Cabinet officer. The people can actually change a national 
administration only once in four years. 

The incentive to efficiency in public business, therefore, 
is not ordinarily the same as in private enterprise. The 
captain of industry aims to be efficient and to make money. 
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The manager of a government department has to do 
neither. There is no profit-and-loss column. Being engaged 
in no competition, he sets his own standard. He expends 
the money of others, to be sure, and may be scrupulously 
economical; but he has little authority or discretion in the 
application of funds, in investing them in new lines of 
work that present themselves during the year and may not 
have been foreseen, in instituting radical changes when 
circumstances seem to require flexibility and decisions of 
expediency. 

Cabinet officers are not inherently at fault. They are 
not to blame if they are prevented from spending any 
money except that specifically appropriated by Congress 
and in no other way than that set down with legal precision 
by our national legislators. Cabinet secretaries, too, are 
as a rule untrained in large business—are not accustomed 
to handle big commercial transactions. The nation now 
pays dearly for the unattractive atmosphere with which 
it has permitted persons in public life to be enveloped 
heretofore—the calumny, controversy, the chicanery and 
political maneuvering which have kept many successful 
business men in the past from entering the government 
service. For example: in selecting men for the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Tariff Board, President Wilson 
met with declinations on every side from some of the best 
men in the country. So in times of peace it can be under- 
stood why the Government is not in the hands of its most 
competent citizens. 


As the Eagle Clings to its Prey 


UT waris different. It makes new demands and attracts 

into the public service the best brains in the country. 
Millionaires work for a dollar a year. Sacrifices are made 
by persons of smaller income, who accept salaries one- 
fifth or one-tenth as much as they could earn in private 
business. But unfortunately this additional brain power 
has not yet been properly distributed. And without a 
change in the red-tape system in vogue these new forces 
are rendered impotent from the start. But it is not an easy 
thing to distribute. 

President Wilson recently said to some friends that his 
burden would be immeasurably lighter if he didn’t have to 
deal every day with so many prima donnas. Rank, for- 
mality, tradition, precedent—all have left their imprint 
of a century on democracy’s peacetime organization. To 
transfer, relieve or dismiss is harder to do in the army and 
navy, for instance, than to create an entirely new division 
or bureau and give it entire charge of a separate problem— 
which accounts for the abundance of boards, commissions, 
bureaus and committees that are swallowing up 
hotels and apartment houses right and left in 
Washington and filling the vacant spaces of the 
city with a multitude of emergency buildings, 
in chaotic abuse of the term coérdination. 

Jealousy, moreover, spreads its pernicious in- 
fluence everywhere, and as the eagle clings to its 
prey, so do the officers of the Government hold 
fast to authority and power, and only grudgingly 
yield it to the newcomers, the volunteers, the 
dollar-a-year men, the captains of efficiency 
whose minds work rapidly, whose hands move 
decisively, whose ideas of speed take form in- 
stantly in telephone conversation to San Fran- 
cisco to get something done rather than in letters 
of numberless indorsements that must be 
properly inscribed, countersigned and labeled by 
half a dozen bureau chiefs before being put in the 
slow-moving mails. 

What does red tape measure in terms of effi- 
ciency and inefficiency in war progress? Nobody 
can calculate this with accuracy; but a single 
day in Washington will furnish you with some 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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IKE the sea gull 
le which follows 
in the wake of 
the steamer, feeding 
on the wastage, so 
have I been a be- 
lated stormy petrel 
in coming up from 
Southeasternmost 
Russia, through the 
troubled land, arriv- 
ing in Odessa for the 
demonstration at- 
tendant upon the 
revolt of the Black 
Sea fleet to Ukrainia; 
in Kieff for the big 
funerals of the civil 
war in that city; 
landing in Moscow 
amid the débris of 
eight days of fighting 
and while hundreds 
of the slain were 
stillunburied; reach- 
ing Petrograd to find 
the red guard in full 
control and for- 
eigners in flight; 
and passing through 
Finland while the 
I. W. W. revolution 
there was coming 
into its bloody own. 
By the luck of the 
British Army, which 
has gone with me 
all over the map, I 
squeaked through 
the frontier that was 
closed to all other 
members of the Al- 
lied nations; and I 
saw—and heard!—compatriots turned back, after 
they had spent laborious days in Petrograd secur- 
ing the documents supposed to be necessary to let 
them out. For more than a week I have waited 
for the only boat that links Scandinavia with Britain, and 
no other American has appeared. So I alone carry the 
tale to London, after having covered the country from 
the Yellow Sea to the Black Sea, from the Baltic to the 
Caspian; from the Urals to the Carpathians; from the 
steppes of the Volga and the Don to the barren peaks of 
the Caucasus and Kurdistan. 

Nobody knows at what moment the past will rise up to 
smite or to serve him: If it had not been that a certain 
unkempt Russian Jew from New York had once peddled 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, so that its representative 
had more influence with him than an ambassador, I also 
might still be stewing in the ferment of Petrograd. Per- 
chance the trivial incident will shed a side light upon the 
way things are going in Russia under Bolshevik control— 
which, it is commonly said, means control by the Russian 
Jews who returned from America after the revolution. 
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An Unexpected Friend 


HEN [I reached Petrograd—how, I shall tell shortly —L 

was informed that the only way out is via Siberia, and 
that it takes a week or so to get the necessary papers. Now 
I had entered Russia by that route, and, further, I had busi- 
ness in Europe, so I needs must go through Scandinavia. 
Being a Philadelphian, I undertook to leave within two 
days, instead of the two weeks which my New York friend 
declared necessary. One step in the complicated process 
required a stamp by the Bolshevik commissaire; so before 
daylight had fully come—that is, about ten o’clock in the 
morning—I set off with my interpreter to the appointed 
place in a sleigh. 

Lo! a line a block long of people eager for permits to 
leave Petrograd for other parts of Russia was ahead of me. 
I do not know at what hour of the night it had formed. 
However, there is always another way round; and ina few 
minutes I confronted the frowsy functionary at a table in 
a dark hallway who was dealing with the head of the line. 
He spoke English, with the familiar East Side New York 
accent, and assured me positively that what I desired was 
absolutely impossible; the frontier was utterly closed, and 
no influence could get past it. Bidding him a cheerful fare- 
well I groped my way past workmen with rifles, through 
the gloomy corridors, upward and onward to some higher 
authority, I knew not whom or where. My poor muskrat 
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of an interpreter was still down in the street, lost some- 
where in the shuffle. 

Coming to a spacious room I stalked past attendants 
and doorkeepers—a huge Cossack cape and fur cap helping 
not a little!—and got the instant attention of the man in 
the sanctum sanctorum. Alas, he spoke no English; and 
in emergencies of the sort my French is an unreliable tool, 
giving the other party to the conversation all the advan- 
tage. So I waited while he stirred round for an interpreter, 
which is the way things are done in Russia if not in America. 
The man who was at length produced proved to be none 
other than the secretary of his Muck-a-Muckiness, the 
People’s Commissaire himself, and a returned exile, from 
New York. To him a SATURDAY EVENING PosT man 
looked like a messenger from home and I could have the 
building if I wanted it. At the moment I was in the wrong 
pew; but if I would return to a designated place at six 
o’clock that evening the necessary stamp and signature 
would be mine without a moment’s waiting. He himself, 


Grand Chamberlain to the King, promised it and would: 
put it through, American fashion. With much honor I was, 


shown the way out through the labyrinth, past the patient 
line, to find my interpreter, who had not yet learned where 
and how I had gone from him>-~ ~~ > =F 
There followed a session with the commandant of the 
station, to secure train accommodations the following 
morning; but that was old business, and relatively easy. 
So six o’clock found us at the appointed place, with half a 
hundred other foreigners who had savvy or influence 
enough to get this near to The Presence, having overcome 
all the preliminary obstacles. Offered a penciled number, 
to indicate my turn, I spurned it of course—but surrepti- 
tiously bade the muskrat take it, for emergencies !—since 
I had a previous engagement with His Mightiness. 
; It was an anxious crowd that filled that anteroom, with 
its sumptuous blue silk hanging. Various considerations 
called them from Russia. Some had high missions to fulfill 
in the great Allied game of war. Some were bound on 
important private business. Some had public service for 
Russia to perform. Others, the majority, were simply flee- 
ing from the wrath to come. And consternation quickly 
spread among them at the whisper that all requests were 
being refused. Soon the harried commissaire himself, wear- 
ing a dark flannel shirt and showing rather more of spite- 
fulness than accords with high governmental authority, 


appeared at the door 
and explained that 
no passports at all 
would be viséed, 
Since the Allied na- | 
tions refused to ree- 
ognize the Bolshevik 
Government the lat- 
ter must in turn 
refuse to recognize 
the citizenship of 
these other nation- 
als. While he spoke 
I grabbed my little 
New York Jew and 
hustled him in be- 
hind the cantanker- 
ous functionary; I 


be caught in that 
dragnet. Wrought 
up by his own elo- 
quence the little 
commissaire turned 
to find his still littler 
secretary explaining 
why no rules applied 
to this particular 
newspaper man from 
Philadelphia; and 
amid the unchris- 
tian glances of the 
thwarted I departed 
with the coveted in- 
dorsements on a 
much-indorsed pass- 
port. A 
In high spirits, 
exulting over a long- 
delayed but success- 
ful exit from Russia, 
Iset off on the al- 
most empty Finland 
train the next morning, all unsuspecting the hurdle 
ahead, where many were to come a cropper. At 
the border of Finland the twenty-five foreigners 
were turned out for a passport examination, and 
kept waiting for an hourin a dingy little room—sweet are 
the uses of authority! My French officer friend, the vis- 
count, with whom I had traveled from far Jassy, congrat- 
ulated me that this was the last of our annoyances in 
Russia; this absurd and perfunctory examination over, we 
should have plain sailing through to civilization. Little 


dreamed he of the drafts that he would make within the — 


hour upon the adequate French language, in an effort to 
express, in general and in particular, in fullness and in 
detail, his opinion of Russia and of the Bolsheviki. 


Many Travel, But Few are Passed 


OR he and all other representatives of the Allied nations, 

including the British King’s courier, were ignominiously 
turned back to Russia. I also was informed that my pass- 
port visés were insufficient—such being the fiction em- 
ployed to cover this display of pettiness. But the golden 
rule for anybody who would do business in Russia now is 
to remember that these Bolsheviki are essentially subor- 
dinates, and only children of a larger growth. A smile, an 
insistence and some plausible reason that they can accept 
will usually get one through. In my case, I was not only 
that friend of all humanity called a journalist but also, inci- 
dentally, the diplomatic courier from Rumania; not from 
Russia, by any means, against whose embassies the radicals 
were so exasperated, but from Rumania! 

When the train at length moved westward it carried nine 
foreigners—a Swiss family of six, two Swedes and myself. 
Four times during the next night I was awakened to show 
myself and my passport; for the government soldiers had 
drawn the net tight, in the hope of catching Kerensky and 
certain other fugitives. It was with Christmasy feelings 
that I passed through beautiful Santa Claus Land, and at 
length really set foot in Sweden. — 

Three real battles determined that Bolshevikism should 
rule in Russia—the fighting in Petrograd, Kieff and Mos- 
cow. Kerensky’s provisional government had talked and 
talked until even that talk-loving country was tired. The 
workingmen, who are the backbone of the Bolshevik 


extreme radical party, are ‘practical’? men—men accus- 


tomed to doing things with their hands. So it was natur 
that, they should promptly resort to the argument of a 
Their own capacity for organization was surely directed 
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could not afford to — 
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by more comprehensive 
minds, else the almost 
simultaneous battles in 
Petrograd, Kieff and 
- Moscow could not have 
been so swiftly staged 
nor so successfully car- 
ried on. In Kieff I was 
told that Austrian offi- 
cers in uniform openly 
fraternized with the 
-eommittee; and British 
and Americans assured 
me that they knew for 
a certainty that some 
of the artillery in the 
battle of Moscow was 
directed by German 
officers. 

This is a mere de- 
tail, for the whole af- 
fair served the Kaiser’s fee 

purpose as thoroughly 

as though every part 
bore the ‘‘Made in 

Germany’’ stamp. 

The independence of Ukrainia, which cuts off Little 
Russia from the Petrograd Government, was somehow 
merged with the Bolshevik movement. The active agents 

in it were the soviets, or workmen’s and soldiers’ com- 
_mittees—such as now control all of Russian life, political 
and industrial—and the rank and file of the workingmen 
-and soldiers. I chanced to be in Odessa when the Black 
Sea fleet formally went over to the Ukrainian Govern- 
ment. It was little more than an enthusiastic parade by 
soldiers and sailors; for in this, as in all things else, the 
-Bolsheviki may command the allegiance of the soldiers, 
who, in Russia to-day, are more conscious of their class rela- 
tionships than of their national allegiance. They will fight 
for their class when they will not fight for their country. It 
was not any real sense of Ukrainian identity that prompted 
this severance: the men who conducted the revolution 
-eare no more for Little Russia than they do for Great 
Russia. They merely were in revolt against the existing 
order, just as at an earlier date several of the Volga cities 
declared themselves independent governments. 
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The Journey to Moscow 


T WAS a battle between Bolsheviki and Cadets, with 
some older military officers aiding the latter, and not 
between secessionists and nationalists, that settled the 
Ukraine question; on one side were the few officers, young 
and old; and on the other the private soldiers and the 
workingmen. The committee in control of the city of Kieff, 
and of the fighting, was the usual soviet, with a private at 
the top. To this group the artisans of Kieff gave allegiance, 
and from it they received their arms. They fought for six 
‘days on the streets; and aside from broken glass and 
‘scarred walls the only real damage visible was at the 
arsenal, which bore several pictorial shell marks. 
The British consul told me that the total casual- 
ties numbered about six hundred, but I am inclined 
to consider his figures high. 

There was a big Bolshevik funeral the day I 
arrived; and the characteristic aspect of it was the 
great turnout of workingmen, in their working 
clothes, each carrying arifle. They made an ominous 

procession. Soldier parades may be mere pomp or 
routine, but these stern-visaged toilers were not on 
review; they had used those guns for killing pur- 
poses, and were ready to do so again, for the attain- 
ment of what they deemed the objective of the 
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A Russian Red Cross Train With Armenian Refugee in Front. 
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Still and stern and 
businesslike was the 
atmosphere that we en- 
tered. Workingmen 
with rifles guarded the 
gates. Every officer 
and foreigner was taken 
before the station soviet, 
or committee, for exam- 
ination, and the officers 
deprived of their arms. 
Peasants and soldiers 
passed without hin- 
drance. A young Brit- 
ish officer and myself 
were courteously han- 
dled and swiftly dis- 
missed into the night. 
Leaving my muskrat of 
an interpreter to fol- 
low—which he never 
did, being too scared 
to leave the station, 


Russian Soldiers in Occupicd Turkey 


revolution. While I was in Kieff the city was patrolled by 
squads of these workmen with rifles—afoot, on motor trucks 
and in armored cars. 

Meanwhile the city was abustle as usual, the luxurious 
shops being replete with food and other merchandise, 
including gorgeous displays of flowers. To one out of the 
wastes of Rumania and the Caucasus it seemed unreal that 
there should be any spot left on the map where food was so 
abundant, at any price, and where gay crowds thronged 
the highways and the stores and the moving-picture thea- 
ters. Little did Kieff seem to care that she had won her 
independence from Petrograd! 

By this time the inspired publications of the Bolsheviki 
were reporting great battles in Moscow. Trains had’ been 
turned back that tried to go north, and the air was rife with 
dire rumors from the holy ‘“‘heart of Russia’’ as well as 
from Petrograd, where, it was categorically stated, the 
embassies had been attacked and driven into Finland. 
When I undertook to go to. Moscow I was solemnly warned 
by the railway officials against the danger I ran; but 
Russia is the original rumor land, and every traveler in 
troubled regions knows that the one golden rule is to go 
right ahead as usual; for if one were deterred by reports of 
disasters in front he would get nowhere. So on the first 
train attempting to make Moscow I set out; and it was the 
only one on which I had traveled for months that had not 
been jammed and crowded in a manner incredible to 
America, with passengers on the roofs and on the bumpers 
and on every other foothold. There was room and to spare 
for anybody who was foolhardy enough to risk Moscow, 
especially since the railway bridges were both under fire 
and on fire. As a matter of fact the journey was entirely 
comfortable and uneventful, and the train pulled into the 
Moscow terminal almost on schedule time. - 


where he spent the 
night and was examined 
fifteen times by the red 
guards—we set out for the Metropole Hotel. The city was 
in darkness and the streets were almost deserted. The 
electric-light station for this district, like the city telephone 
exchange, had been wrecked. The eight days of pitched 
battle had terminated the preceding day, but there was 
still firing as we made our way through the city. Appar- 
ently the fighting had been quite generally distributed. 
Bullet marks were everywhere—stores, homes, churches 
and even icons had been shot up. As usual, the bad marks- 
manship was the outstanding impression: half a hundred 
bullet splashes would show round a single window that had 
been an objective. 


Much Shooting but No Hits 


EAL injury, of a pictorial character, had been done to 

the ornate Metropole Hotel. Aside from a couple of 
apartment houses burned to the ground, this was the worst- 
damaged structure in Moscow. The Red Gate of the 
Kremlin had been smashed, and the beautiful Cathedral 
of St. Basil, outside the Kremlin, had been seriously 
injured, as had one of the churches inside; and a hundred 
structures had been chipped and scarred by shells and bul- 
lets. But it was the Metropole Hotel that had caught the 
worst. Forsix days a hundred and fifty officers and Cadets 
had held it against the Bolsheviki, while the four hundred 
guests cowered in the basement billiard room, fed by the 
cooking of one of their number. Rifles and shrapnel had 
done their worst by this citadel. The ornate facade was 
simply pounded to dust. Cornices were gone, and entire 
windows shot out. Great holes were driven through the 
walls. All the glass was broken. A seeker after a sight 
of the wreckage of war would have been satisfied with this 
spectacle. Yet not a single one of the defenders had been 
hit! On the last day of the fighting they sneaked 
out at three o’clock in the morning, and most of 
them escaped. 

When the young British officer and I presented 
ourselves at the battered doors of the darkened 
hotel, having waded through the débris of battle up 
to our shoe tops, we found two soldiers in control 
of the scene of desolation inside. 

We were given the Russian equivalent for ‘ Noth- 
ing doing,’ and bidden begone. 

But my friend was concerned about his effects; he 
had a room in the hotel. 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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N A BRIGHT 
@ morning, early 
in the year 
1917,HerrSigismund 
Krauss, secret agent 
for the German Gov- 
ernment, stopped at 
the entrance of Har- 
rods’ Stores, looked 
at himself in one of 
the big mirrors, 
thought that he 
really did look alittle 
like Von Hinden- 
burg, and adjusted 
his tie. To relieve 
the tension, let it 
be added that this 
scene was not en- 
acted in London, but 
in the big branch of 
Harrods’ that had 
recently been opened 
in Buenos Aires. 

Nevertheless, it 
was because it 
looked so very much 
like the London 
branch that it had 
rasped the nerves of 
Herr Krauss. He 
was in a very nerv- 
ous condition, ow- 
ing to the state of 
his digestive system, 
and he was easily 
irritated. He had 
been annoyed in the 
first place because 
the German houses 
in Buenos Aires were 
unable to sell him 
several things which 
he thought neces- 
sary for the voyage 
he was about to take 
across the Atlantic. 
He had been almost 
angry when the bald-headed Englishman who waited on 
him in Harrods’ advised him to buy a safety waistcoat. 
All that he needed for his safety was the fraudulent Swed- 
ish passport, made out in the name of Erik Neilsen, which 
he carried in his breast pocket. 

“T am an American citizen,” he said. “I am sailing to 
Barcelona on an Argentine ship, vich the Germans are 
pledged nod to sink.”’ 

“This is the exact model of the waistcoat that saved the 
life of Lord Winchelsea,” said the Englishman. “I advise 
you to procure one. You never know what those damned 
Germans will do.” 

Here was a chance of raising a little feeling against the 
United States, and Herr Krauss never lost an opportunity. 
He pretended to be even more angry than he really was. 

“That is a most ungalled-for suggestion to a citizen of 
a neutral guntry,’”’ he snorted. “I shall report id to the 
authorities.” 

These mixed emotions had disarranged his tie. But he 
had obtained all that he wanted, and when he emerged 
into the street the magic of the blue sky and the brilliance 
of the sunlight on the stream of motor cars and gay dresses 
cheered him greatly. After all, it was not at all like Lon- 
don; and there were still places where a good German 
might speak his mind, if he did not insist too much on his 
allegiance. 

He was in a great hurry, for his ship, the Hispaniola, 
sailed that afternoon. When he reached his hotel he had 
only just time enough to pack his hand luggage and drive 
down to the docks. His trunk had gone down in advance. 
It was very important, indeed, that he should not miss the 
boat. There was trouble pending, which might lead to his 
arrest if he remained in Argentina for another week; and 
there was urgent—and profitable—work for him to do in 
Europe. 

In his cab on the way to the docks he examined the three 
letters which had been waiting for him at the hotel. Two 
of them were requests for a settlement of certain bills. 
“They can wait,’’ he murmured to himself euphemisti- 
cally, “till after the war.” 

The third letter ran thus: 

Dear Erik: Bon voyage! Most amusing news. Opera- 


tion successful. Uncle Hyacinth’s appetite splendid. Six 
meals daily. Yours affectionately, BOLo. 


In This Case There Would be No Survivors at All. 


This was the most annoying thing of all. Herr Krauss 
knew nothing about any operation. He knew even less 
about Uncle Hyacinth; and in order to interpret the mes- 
sage he would require the code—Number Six, as indicated 
by the last word but two, and the code was locked up in 
his big brass-bound steamer trunk. It was not likely to 
be anything that required immediate attention. He had 
received a number of code messages lately which did not 
even call for areply. It was merely irritating. 

When he reached the docks he found that his trunk was 
buried under a mountain of other baggage on the lower 
deck of the Hispaniola, and that he would not be able to 
get at it before they sailed. He had just ten minutes to 
dash ashore and ring up the German legation on the tele- 
phone. He wasted nearly all of them in getting the right 
change to slip into the machine. A most exasperating con- 
versation followed. 

“‘T wish to speak to the German minister.” 

“He is away for the week-end. This is his secretary.” 

“This is Sigismund Krauss speaking.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“‘T have received a message about Uncle Hyacinth.” 

Tecan taneareas 

“Uncle Hyacinth’s appetite!’”’ This was bellowed. 

“Oh, yes.”” The voice was very cautious and polite. 

“T want to know if it’s important.” 

““Whose appetite did you say?” 

“Uncle Hyacinth’s!’”’ This was like Hindenburg himself 
thundering. 

There seemed to be some sort of consultation at the 
other end of the wire. Then the reply came very clearly: 

“Y’m sorry, but we cannot talk over the telephone. I 
can’t hear anything you say. Please put your question in 
writing.” 

It was an obvious lie for anyone to say he could not hear 
the tremendous voice in which Herr Krauss had made his 
touching inquiry; but he fully understood the need for 
caution. He had tapped too many wires himself to blame 
his colleagues for timidity. He had only a minute to burst 
out of the telephone booth and regain the deck before the 
gangplanks were hoisted in and the ship began to slide 
away to the open sea. 

He was more than annoyed, he was disgusted, to find 
that half the people on board were talking English. Two or 
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three of them, in- 
cluding the captain, 
were actually Brit- 
ish subjects; while 
the purser, a few of 
the stewards and 
several passengers 
were citizens of the 
United States. 

It was late that 
evening and the 
shore lights had all 
died away over the 
pitch-black water 
when the brass- 
bound trunk belong- 
ing to Mr. Neilsen, 
as we must call him 
henceforward, was 
carried into his state- 
room by two grunt- 
ing stewards. The 
mysterious letter 
could be of no use to 
the Fatherland now, 
and he certainly did 
not expect it to be 
important from a 
selfish point of view. 
Also, he was hungry, 
and he did not hurry 
over his dinner in 
order to decodeit. It 
was only his curios- 
ity that impelled him 
to do so before he 
turned in; buta kind 
of petrifaction over- 
spread his well-fed 
countenance as the 
significance of the 
message dawned 
upon him. He sat 
on a suitcase in his 
somewhat cramped 
quarters and trans- 
lated it methodi- 
cally, looking up the 
meaning of each word in the code, like a very unpleasant 
schoolboy with a dictionary. He was nothing if not effi- 
cient, and he wrote it all down in pencil on a sheet of note- 
paper, in two parallel columns, thus: 


Bon voyage U-boats 
Most . Instructed 
Amusing. . Sink 

News .° Argentine 
Operation. Ships 
Successful . . Destruction 
Uncle Hyacinth’s Hispaniola 
Appetite . Essential 
Splendid . Cancel 
Sik. en. Code number 
Meas ess: mas Passage 
Daily ee ee Immediately 


Perhaps to make sure that his eyes did not deceive him 
Mr. Neilsen wrote the translation out again mechanically, 
in its proper form, at the foot of the page, thus: 


U-boats instructed sink Argentine ships. Destruction - 
Hispaniola essential. Cancel passage immediately. 


It seemed to have exactly the same meaning. It was, 
ghastly. He knew exactly what that word “destruction” 
meant as applied to the Hispaniola. He had been present 
at a secret meeting only a month ago, at which it was defi- 
nitely decided that it would be inadvisable to carry out a 
certain amiable plan of sinking the Argentine ships with- 
out leaving any traces, while an appearance of friendship 
was maintained with the Argentine Government. Evi- 
dently this policy had suddenly been reversed. There 
would be a concentration of half a dozen U-boats, a swarm 
of them probably, for the express purpose of sinking the 
Hispaniola, just as they had concentrated on the Lusi- 
tania; but in this case there would be no survivors at all. 
The ship’s boats would be destroyed by gunfire, with all 
their occupants, because it was necessary that there should 
be no evidence of what had happened; and necessity knows 
no law. There was no chance of their failing. They would 
not dare to fail; and he himself had organized the system by 
which the most precise information with regard to sailings 
was conveyed to the German Admiralty. 4 

He crushed all the papers into his breast pocket an 


_hurried up on deck. It was horribly dark. At the smoking- 


room door he met one of the ship’s officers. 


- 


“Tell me,” said Mr. Neilsen, “is there any possibility of 
jour—of our meeting a ship—er—bound the other way?” 
The officer stared at him, wondering whether Mr. Neil- 
‘gen was drunk or seasick. 
_ “Certainly,” he said; “but it’s not likely for some days 
on this course.” 
| Will it be possible for me to be taken off and return? 
‘I have found among my mail an important letter. A 
friend is very ill.” 
_ T’m afraid it’s quite impossible. In the first place we 
‘are not likely to meet anything but cattle ships till we are 
jin European waters.” 
| Oh, but in this case, even a cattle ship —— 
Mr. Neilsen with great feeling. 
| “Tt is impossible, I am afraid, in any case. It is abso- 
lutely against the rules; and in wartime, of course, they are 
‘more strict than ever.” 
| “Even if I were to pay?” 
| “Time is not for sale in this war, I am afraid; it’s ver- 
-boten,”’ said the officer with a smile; and that of course 
Mr. Neilsen understood at once. 

He was naturally an excitable man, and his inability to 

obtain his wish made him feel that he would give all his 
worldly possessions at this moment for a berth in the dirti- 
‘est cattle boat that ever tramped the seas, if only it were 
‘going in the opposite direction. 
. He returned to his stateroom almost panic-stricken. He 
‘sat down on the suit case and held his head between his 
rhands while he tried to think. He was a slippery creature 
‘and his fellow countrymen had often admired his ‘“‘slim- 
mess” in former crises; but it was difficult to discover a 
‘cranny big enough for a cockroach here, unless he made 
‘a clean breast of it to the captain. In that case he would 
be incriminated with all the belligerents and most of the 
neutrals. There would be no place in the world where he 
‘could hide his head, except perhaps Mexico. He would 
‘probably be penniless as well. 

At this point in his cogitations there was a knock on the 
)door, which startled him like a pistol shot. He opened it a 
‘cautious inch or two—for his papers were all over his 
\berth—and a steward handed him a telegram. 
| “This was waiting for you at the purser’s office, sir,’’ 
the said. ‘‘The mail has only just been sorted. If you wish 
to reply by wireless you can do so up to midnight.’”’ The 
‘man was smiling as if he knew the contents. There had 
‘been some jesting, in fact, about this telegram at the office. 

A gleam of hope shot through Mr. Neilsen’s chaotic 
»brain as he opened the envelope with trembling fingers. 
Perhaps it contained reassuring news. His face fell. It 
‘simply repeated the former sickening message about Uncle 
‘Hyacinth. But the steward had reminded him of one last 
‘resource. 

, “Yes,” he said, trying hard to be calm; “‘I shall want to 
send a reply.” 
' “Here isa form, sir. You'll find the regulations printed 
_on the back.” 
' Mr. Neilsen closed the door and sank, gasping, onto the 
‘suit case to examine the form. The regulations stated that 
no message would be accepted in code. This did not worry 
him at first, as he thought he could concoct an apparently 
straightforward and harmless message with the elaborate 
vocabulary of his Number Six. But the code had not been 
intended for agonizing moments like these. It abounded 
in commercial phrases, medical terms and domestic greet- 
‘ings; and though there were a number of alternative 
words and synonyms it was not so easy as he had expected 
to make a coherent message which should be apparently a 


” 


said 


reply to the telegram he had received. After half an hour 
of seeking for the mot juste which would have melted the 
heart of a Flaubert, he arrived at the purser’s office with 
wild eyes and handed in the yellow form. 
“‘T wish to send this by Marconi wireless,”’ he said. 
The purser tapped each word with his pencil as he read 
it over: 


Splendid. Most—amusing. Use—heaps—butter. Con- 
gratulate—Uncle Hyacinth. Love. ERIK. 


“T beg your pardon, sir,” said the purser, ‘“‘but we can 
only accept messages en clair.’’ 

“Tt is as clear as I can make it,”’ said Mr. Neilsen; and 
he was telling the truth. ‘“‘It is the answer to the telegram 
which was handed to me on board.” 

“Tt looks a little unusual, sir.’’ 

“Tt is gonnected with an unusual operation,” said Mr. 
Neilsen, who was getting thoroughly rattled, ‘‘and gon- 
cerns the diet of the batient.’’ 

“IT see,”’ said the purser. “‘ Well, I’ll take your word for 
it, sir, and tell the operator.” 

At this moment the steward, who had entered Mr. 
Neilsen’s stateroom during his absence, was laying out 
that gentleman’s pyjamas on his berth. He shook them 
out in order to fold them properly; and in doing so he 
shook a round ball of paper onto the floor. He unrolled it 
and discovered two parallel columns of words, which gave 
a new meaning to the telegram. He put it in his pocket, 
looked carefully round the room, took all the torn scraps 
out of the wastepaper basket and put those also in his 
pocket. Then he went out, just in time to avoid meeting 
Mr. Neilsen, and trotted by another companionway to the 
purser’s office. 

Ten minutes later a consultation was held in the cap- 
tain’s cabin. The two messages and the scraps of paper 
were spread out on the table, while the purser took an- 
other large clean sheet, on which he jotted down as many 
of the words as could be deciphered, together with their 
equivalents, in two parallel columns, almost as neat as 
those of Mr. Neilsen himself. When he had finished there 
was a very nice little vocabulary—though it was only a 
small part of the code; and in a very short.time they were 
staring in amazement at the full translation of the mes- 
sages concerning Uncle Hyacinth. Then they proceeded 
to business. 

Captain Abbey was an Englishman who had com- 
manded many ships in many parts of the world. He had 
worked his way: up from before the mast, and in moments 
of emotion he was still inclined to be reckless with his 
aitches. He was very large and red-faced, and looked as 
the elder Weller might have looked if he had taken to the 
sea in youth. Captain Abbey was not a vindictive man; 
but the Hispaniola was the finest ship he had yet com- 
manded, and the opportunity had come to him as a result 
of the war and the general dearth of neutral skippers who 
were ready to take risks. He was not anxious to lose the 
ship on his first voyage, and his face grew redder and red- 
der as he sat reading the messages on the table. 

““What’s the translation of onions?” he said. 

“T think it means abroad, according to this column,”’ 
said the purser. 

“Put it down. Now, what does tonsils mean?” 

“Tonsils? Tonsils? Oh, yes; here we are. It means 
Von Tirpitz.” 

“The devil it does,’’ said Captain Abbey. 

“And what does meat mean?” 

“German, I think.” 
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““And colossal?” 

“T had it here a moment ago. 
twenty.” 

“Just like ’em,”’ said the captain. ‘‘Here’s appendix! 
I suppose they find these medical terms useful. How do 
you translate that?” 

“Appendix? H’m; let mesee. Appendix means treach- 
erous.” 

‘“°R) deserves to ’ave it cut out with a blunt saw, blast 
’is eyes. And what d’you make of this message ’e’s just 
’anded in?”’ 

“As far as I can make it out this is the translation: 
‘Cancel instructions sink; message too late; aboard 
Hispaniola.’”’ 

‘And the lily-livered little skunk wanted to get orf and 
save his own ’ide! But ’e was quite ready to let the rest 
of us goto’ell! There are twenty women and four children 
aboard too; and we’re guaranteed by the German Goy- 
ernment! It would serve ’im right if we made ’im walk the 
plank, like they used to do. But drowning’s too good for 
"im. If we put ’im in irons ’e’ll know we’re on the watch, 
and that’ll ease ’is mind too much. I know what to do 
with ’im when we get ’im on the other side. But in the 
meantime we'll give that little bit of sauerkraut a taste of 
"is own medicine. ’Hre’s the idea: We've got enough of 
the code to work it. We'll give him another radiogram 
to take to bed with ’im to-night. ’Ow’s this? Steward, 
get me one of them yellow telegraph forms and one of the 
proper envelopes. We'll fix it all up in good shape. And, 
look ’ere, steward; not a word about this to anyone, you 
understand?”’ 

The steward departed on his errand. Captain Abbey 
took another sheet of paper and laboriously, with tongue 
outthrust, constructed a sentence, consulting the purser’s 
two columns from time to time, and occasionally chuckling 
as he altered or added a word. 

The purser slapped his thighs with delight as he followed 
the work over the captain’s shoulder; and when the form 
arrived he wrote out the captain’s composition in a very 
large, clear hand, with the fervor of a man announcing good 
news. Then he licked the flap of the yellow envelope, 
closed it, addressed it and handed it to the steward. 

“Give this wireless message to Mr. Neilsen in half an 
hour. Tell him it has just arrived. If there is any reply 
to-night he must send it before twelve o’clock.” 

“T ’ope that will make ’im sit up and think,” said Cap- 
tain Abbey. “‘I’ll consider what steps I’d better take to 
save the ship; and then I shall probably ’ave a wireless or 
two of my own to send elsewhere.” 

Mr.. Neilsen was greatly excited when the steward 
knocked on his door and handed him the second wireless 
message. He opened it with trembling fingers and read: 


Ah, colossal. means 


, 


Still more successful. Uncle Hyacinth’s tonsils removed. 
Appetite now colossal. Bless him. Taking large quantities 
frozen meat. 


He could hardly wait to translate it. He sat down on 
his suit case again, and spelled it out with the help of his 
Number Six, word by word, refusing to believe his eyes, 
refusing even to read it as a consecutive sentence till the 
bottom of the two parallel columns had been reached, thus: 


Stall g Impossible 

More . Total 

Successful ; Destruction 

Uncle Hyacinth’s Hispaniola 

Tonsils : Von Tirpitz 
- Removed . Advises 


“They're Wonderful Little Beggars, Those Patrol Boats; They’re the Police of the Seas; in Fact They are Doing the Work of Civilization’’ 
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Appetite Essential 
Now . Squadron 
Colossal Twenty 
Bless him . Submarines 
Taking Waiting 
Large. . Appropriate 
Quantities Death 
Frozen Good 

Meat . German 
Besteaaee Enviable 
Greetings . Position 


This was hideous. He remembered all that he had done 
all over the world in the interests of the Fatherland. He 
remembered the skillful way in which long before the war 
he had stirred up feeling in America against Japan, and in 
Japan against both America and England. He remem- 
bered the way in which he had manipulated the peace 
societies in the interest of militarism. He had spent sev- 
eral years in London before the war, and he believed he 
had helped to make the very name of England a reproach 
in literary coteries; so that current English literature, un- 
less it went far beyond honest criticism of English life, 
unless indeed it manifested a complete contempt for that 
pharisaical country and painted it as rotten from head to 
.foot, lost caste among the self-enthroned British intellec- 
tuals. 

It was very easy to do this, because, though English 
editors paid considerable attention to their leading ar- 
ticles, some of them did not care very much what kind of 
stuff was printed in their literary columns; and they 


HE morning sun threw golden rays across 
[ie thick green rug and the imposing ma- 
hogany desk in the office of Police Commis- 
sioner Burgess. The commissioner himself, benevolent of 
face, iron-gray of hair, and perfectly garbed in immaculate 
morning clothes, puffed meditatively on a cigar and scruti- 
nized the report of Inspectors Green and Lynch on the 
activities of pickpockets known to be within the city limits. 
The door opened softly and a blue-uniformed shoulder, 
surmounted by a grinning Irish face, appeared in the 
opening. 

“Who is it, Murphy?” asked the commissioner, sur- 
rounding himself with a haze of cigar smoke. 

““A young lady, sir,’”’ said Murphy. ‘Says her name is 
Geraldine Ames. Wants to talk to you confidential, sir. 
She looks all right.” 

The commissioner smiled and laid aside his cigar. ‘“‘Show 
her in, Murphy,” said he. “‘Show her in at once. Dear, 
dear! Looks all right, does she, Murphy? She always 
looked all right to me! Yes, yes! Show her in, by all 
means!”’ 

When a few moments later the door swung open to admit 
his caller the commissioner was on his feet, adjusting his tie 
in a manner that clearly showed that Miss Ames was a 
person who stood high in his estimation. 

““My dear Geraldine!” he cried, leading her to a chair, 
“this is indeed a pleasure! You’re a sight for sore eyes! 
How is your delightful aunt, and your charming sister? 
By Jove, it has been months since I have seen you! Where 
have you been keeping yourself? And how dare you desert 
me for such an infinite stretch of time?”’ 

“Tt has been a long time, hasn’t it?’ she agreed. ‘I’m 
quite ashamed of myself; but we have been so busy with 
our Red Cross work and our knitting and things of that 
sort that we seem to have little time for other duties. Mary 
is quite well, thank you; and Aunt Ellen is just the same 
as ever.” 

“From the tone in which you say that, young lady,” 
growled the commissioner, caressing his mustache to con- 
ceal a smile, “I gather that your delightful aunt still 
attempts to rule her nieces with a firm, not to say an 
iron hand.”’ 

Miss Ames sighed. ‘‘She does indeed,’”’ she admitted. 
“T never could have got away to-day if it weren’t for the 
fact that just now she is suspicious of Mary’s activities 
and is engaged in shadowing her every move.” 

The commissioner shook his head dubiously. “It is 
most unfortunate,” he declared. ‘Why won’t people 
realize that constant efforts to suppress normal desires 
almost invariably result in increasing them many fold? 
I predict that your delightful aunt is riding to a fall.” He 
stared at Miss Ames with troubled eyes. ‘I sincerely 
hope,” he continued, “that she won’t pull down anybody 
else with her. What is it you wish to see me about, Ger- 
aldine? Have you been breaking and entering the heart 
of some defenseless young man, or have you been fracturing 
the speed laws in that little ninety-horse-power drawing- 
room on pneumatic tires that your aunt has recently 
acquired? I gather that this call isn’t purely social on 
your part.” 
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would allow the best of our literature, old and new, and 
the most representative part of it, to be misrepresented by 
an anonymous Sinn Feiner in half a dozen journals simul- 
taneously. The editors were patriotic enough, but they 
didn’t think current literature of much importance. He 
had been able, therefore, to quote extracts from important 
London journals in the foreign press. 

He had been helped, too, by lecturers who drew pensions 
from the British Government for their literary merits, and 
told American audiences that the one flag they loathed 
was the flag of the land that pensioned them. He had 
reprinted these utterances, together with the innocent 
bleatings of the intellectuals, and scattered them all over the 
world in pamphlet form. He had marked passages in their 
books and.sent them to friends. Thousands of columns 
were devoted to them in the newspapers of foreign coun- 
tries, while the English press occasionally referred to them 
in brief paragraphs, announcing to a drugged public at 
home that the vagaries of these writers were of no impor- 
tance. He had carried out the program of his country to 
the letter, and poisoned the intellectual wellsprings. 

No grain of poison was too small. He had even written 
letters to the newspapers in Scotland, which had stimu- 
lated the belief of certain zealous Scots that whenever the 
name of England was used it was intended as a deliberate 
onslaught upon the Union. There was hardly any destruc- 
tive force or thought or feeling, good, bad or merely 
trivial, which he had not turned to the advantage of Ger- 
many and the disadvantage of other nations. Then when 
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** Are You Here, Mr. Keegan?’’ She Whispered, and in 
That Moment a Firm Hand Met Her Own 


“No,” she said frankly, “it isn’t. I want your help— 
not for myself, but for someone who is very dear to me. 
The reason for it I would prefer not to tell you just at pres- 
ent, because I am afraid that you might not approve of 
my methods. The time is too short to permit of any argu- 
ment and. I am satisfied that my plan will work out to 
everyone’s advantage. You know that I would do nothing 
dishonorable, don’t you?”’ 


m I. Roberts 
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the war broke out he had redoubled his activities. He’ 
was amazed when he thought of the successful lies he had | 
fostered all over the world. He had plotted with Hindus on 
the coast of California, and provided them with the liter. | 
ature of freedom in the interests of autocracy. He worked 
for dissension abroad and union in Germany. He was hand- | 
in-glove with the I. W. W. He. was idealist, socialist, | 
pacifist, anarchist, futurist, suffragist, nationalist, inter- | 
nationalist and always publicist, all at once, and for one 
cause only—the cause of Germany. 


And this was the gratitude of the—of the—swine! 


Well, he would teach them a lesson. 
There was only one thing he could do to save his skin. He 
would send them an ultimatum! It was their last chance, 
He shivered to think that it might be his own! 


God in heaven! | 


But it was not so easy as he thought it would be to burn > 


all his boats. It cost him two days and two nights of tor- | 


tuous thinking before he could bring himself to the point. — 


At eleven o’clock on the third night the purser brought the 


captain a new message, which Mr. Neilsen had just handed 


in to be dispatched by wireless. It ran as follows: _ 
Continue treatment. Vastly amusing. Uncle Hya- 


cinth’s magnificent constitution stand anything. Apply 
mustard. Try red pepper. 

The group that met to consider this new development 
included three passengers, whom the captain had invited - 
to share what he called the fun. They were a Miss Depew, — 
an American girl who was going to Europe to do Red Crogs_ 

(Continued on Page 37) 


““My dear child,” said the commissioner with a 
quizzical gleam in his kindly eyes, ‘‘I scent a pro- 
found mystery. I stand ready to aid and abet 
you in any nefarious scheme, whatever it may be. In what 
way can I help you? I am consumed with curiosity.” 
She leaned forward eagerly. ‘‘I want you to find some- 
one—a professional thief or something of the sort—who 
would be competent to cut telephone wires so that no 
message could be sent from a house, and gag a woman if 
need be. Of course I should like to have him as respectable- 
looking as possible, and as nice as possible, for I shall 
have to have some dealings with him.”’ 

The commissioner considered her solemnly. ‘Of 
course you understand,”’ said he, “that a professional 
crook isn’t overburdened with moral fiber. One might 
pick out a crook who seemed both respectable and nice, 
only to find him quite the opposite. As long as the 
person whom you need won’t be required to murder 
anyone or burn down a schoolhouse, I would suggest 
that it would be preferable to requisition the services of 
afriend. Haven’t you some young man in mind who 
would be delighted to show his esteem for you by gag- 
ging one or more ladies?” 

“Now you are laughing at me,” protested Miss 
Ames. ‘You ought to know that Aunt Ellen has made 
it impossible for me to be intimate with any young man. 
And even though I knew of one, which I don’t, I 
should be reluctant to ask him to do anything that might 
get him into difficulties. With a professional crook I 
should feel far differently. What reputation he might 
have couldn’t be damaged by what I want him to do; 
and the whole affair would be on a business basis. He 
would be paid for what he did and I should owe him 
no debt of gratitude.” , 

The commissioner frowned. ‘Look here, Geraldine,” 
said he, “‘I’ll do this for you if you insist, but I’d much 
rather not have you mixing up witha crook. They’re 


a bad lot at bottom, in spite of what the uplift people © 


say. Couldn’t you hire your aunt’s chauffeur to tackle 
the strong-arm job you appear to be contemplating?” 

“No, I couldn’t,”’ replied Miss Ames. ‘‘He might 
lose his position. I don’t want anyone to be hurt by this 
affair.” 

The commissioner sighed deeply and pressed a but- 
ton on his desk. 

“*Murphy,”’ said he as the door opened and the blue- 
uniformed shoulder and Irish face appeared once more, 
“Murphy, send Corcoran in here.” 

When the burly Corcoran arrived, with his red face 
and his square-toed shoes, Burgess glared at him 
glumly. ‘‘Corcoran,” he said, “‘is there any decent- 
looking crook in the city who would be competent to per- 

form a delicate mission for a young lady, and perform it 
with neatness and dispatch?”’ 

Corcoran coughed portentously and shifted his weight 
heavily from his left to his right foot. ‘There is, sir,” he 
replied hoarsely. “Slim Keegan is in town. You probably 
remember, sir; they gave him two years for cracking a 
safe in Morton & Co.’s office. He just got out of Sing Sing 
three months ago, and I’ve had my eye on him ever since. 
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He’s a clean-looking young fellow, sir, and I think he could 
forge a check or jimmy a door to any young lady’s satis- 
faction.” 

“Good enough, Corcoran,” said the commissioner. ‘‘Do 
‘you think you could locate Keegan on short notice?”’ 
“Tndeed I could, sir!’’ replied Corcoran. ‘He has a job 
in Tolson’s place up on Broadway. Every noon he walks 
across to Logan’s Chop House on Seventh Avenue. I can 
jead the young lady to him in fifteen minutes. We could 
let him coming out of the store. If the young lady wants 
to keep the job quiet it would be just as well not to tackle 
him before anyone who knows him.” 

The commissioner turned to Miss Ames. ‘“‘How does 
the prospect strike you?’’ he asked. “Would you care to 
‘take a chance on Slim Keegan?” 

“T think he would be just the person,”’ she replied enthu- 
siastically. “‘Could you spare Mr. Corcoran for the next 
half hour? Ifso I think we might goin search of Mr. 
‘Keegan at once. Burns is outside with the car, so we 
'shouldn’t be long.” 

The commissioner frowned at her. ‘“‘It is discour- 
aging,” said he, ‘‘to see one so young as yourself in 
‘such haste to embark on a criminal career. Still, I 
‘suppose the only way in which I can ever see you with 
any frequency is to let you go ahead and get arrested. 
'Coreoran, this young lady is Miss Geraldine Ames, 

‘my very dear friend. Her father, who 
*s dead, was also my very dear friend. 
‘Kindly regard her as my own daugh- 
‘ter and gratify her slightest whim. 
But then, Corcoran, she’d wheedle 
you into doing that anyway. The 
ising generation makes fools of us old 
chaps, Corcoran. Now run along, 
ny dear, and good luck to you!” 

Rewarded by a kiss on his ruddy 
sheek, Commissioner Bur- 
zess sank back in his chair, 
zrowling ferociously at his 
folly, while Miss Ames, fol- 
owed by the lumbering Cor- 
soran, tripped airily from 
‘he office and down the t 
‘marble stairs to the street. iy 
' As Corcoran climbed into Ly 
she waiting limousine after a 
‘ais charge he shot a swift 
glance at the chauffeur. 
When the car was under way 
‘ne jerked a thick thumb 
coward him. ‘“‘Who’s the 
driver?’’ he whispered be- fan 
‘aind a protecting palm. as 
' “His name is Burns,”  |))% 
‘whispered Miss Ames in re- 
furn. ‘“‘He’s a splendid 
driver, and very efficient.” 
' “How long have you had 
‘nim?’ pursued Corcoran. 

“Bight months,” she re- Bie 
olied. “Why do you ask?” = 

“T don’t like the corners of : i 
ais nose,’’ said he. ‘‘They’re i ee 


‘cut like a crook’s.”’ 
' “How ridiculous!” ex- 
claimed Miss Ames. “As if 
aperson’s character had any- 
‘thing to do with the shape of 
‘ois nose!” 

_ Corcoran was abashed. “That’s right, 
ma'am,” said he. “TI guess it is foolish. Just 
an idea of mine, that’s all. Forget it!’? None 
theless, his eyes continued to study the back of Burns’ head 
‘until the machine drew up at its destination on Broadway. 
' “Across the street is Tolson’s,” he explained to Miss 
Ames, “He'll come out of there at five minutes past twelve, 
‘Keegan will, and turn the corner toward Seventh Avenue. 
(ll get out and nab him for you and put the fear of God 
‘nto him. Then you won’t have any trouble with him.” 
“Oh, I’d much prefer you wouldn’t!” said she. “That 
would frighten him, and then he mightn’t do his best. I 
shan’t have any trouble with him. If you will point him 
out to me as he leaves the store Burns and I can follow him 
alone and pick him up.” 

; “But,” protested Corcoran, ‘the commissioner said 
chat I was to watch out for you. How do I know but what 
this guy Keegan may try to start something?” 

| “Please don’t worry about that, Mr. Corcoran,” urged 
Miss Ames sweetly. “The commissioner also said that 
you were to gratify my slightest whim, don’t you remem- 
ver? I’m sure you'll do as I ask, won’t you?” 

“Oh, all right! All right!” rasped Corcoran, setting his 
teeth a little more firmly in his cigar. ‘“‘Only don’t blame 
me if anything goes wrong.” 

The minutes passed slowly. The purring of the motor 
was unheard beneath the crash and roar of Broadway 
traffic. Corcoran, hat brim pulled down over his eyes, 
glowered relentlessly at Tolson’s door, while Miss Ames, 
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with downcast head, toiled with slender fingers and shining 
needles at the fashioning of a steel-gray sock. 

“Here he is!’’ growled Corcoran suddenly, touching 
Miss Ames on the arm. ‘‘See the man in the brown felt 
hat and the blue suit, walking toward the corner?” 

“Yes, see him! I see him!”’ she exclaimed, placing her 
knitting in its gayly colored bag. ‘‘Please leave me now, 
Mr. Corcoran!”’ 

Corcoran hesitated. 

Miss Ames stamped her foot imperiously. ‘‘ You are de- 
laying me, Mr. Corcoran,’ she cried. “Please go at once!”’ 

Grumbling, Corcoran 
opened the door of the limou- 
sine and climbed out heavily. 
No sooner had he left the 
car than the girl seized the 1 
speaking tube. 


As Her Eyes Fell on the Lieutenant 
and the Occupant of His Arms Her 
Stare Became Fixed and Glassy. 


. 


“Round the corner toward Seventh Avenue, Burns,’’ 
she called. ‘“‘Hurry until we are off Broadway; and then 
drive slowly. We are going to pick up a man.” 

The car lurched forward into the cross street a second 
before the crossing policeman raised a warning arm behind 
them and permitted the stream of Broadway traffic to 
resume its torrential course once more—a course which 


.separated Miss Ames and her automobile from Corcoran 


as effectually as a brick wall might have done. 

Burns, coached by Miss Ames, tooled the car slowly 
along the curb. The girl’s cool gray eyes scrutinized the 
noonday crowds. Eventually she spied the blue suit and 
the brown felt hat for which she was looking. 

In response to her orders Burns stopped the car, jumped 
from his seat and hastened after the blue-clad figure. Miss 
Ames could see that the man regarded Burns’ overtures 
with suspicion. He shook his head coldly at the chauffeur’s 
words. Burns persisted and pointed toward the waiting 
machine. 

The man looked back at it dubiously. The girl leaned 
toward him with an appealing glance. He hesitated, 
shrugged his shoulders, then walked slowly toward her. 
She sank back in her seat with a sigh of relief. 

A moment later Burns opened the limousine door and 
Miss Ames found herself looking into a pair of disconcert- 
ingly piercing eyes. 


““Y our chauffeur tells me that you wish to speak with me,” 
stated the owner of the eyes abruptly. ‘‘Whatisit you wish?” 

Miss Ames had made careful plans regarding the man- 
ner that she should adopt toward Slim Keegan. For a 
while she had wavered between a frank and sisterly atti- 
tude and a graciously condescending pose; but eventually 
she had decided on an air of businesslike yet comradely 
directness. Her plans were rudely upset by Keegan’s 
initial hostility. 

She examined him with shocked surprise. In place of the 
drooping eyelids, the weak chin and the pliant body that 
she had expected, she saw level hazel eyes whose 
fierce directness made her feel uncomfortably 
small and helpless, a chin that lost nothing in 
firmness because of a pronounced cleft, and a 
high-chested, small-waisted body whose slim- 
ness was shown to be a snare and a delusion 
by the width of coat sleeve between elbow 

and shoulder. There was something 
about his gaze that prevented her from 
assuming an air of businesslike yet com- 
radely directness, much as she wanted 
to. It filled her witha sense of guilt. In 
her earlier days she had been similarly 
oppressed whenever she violated her 
father’s orders and interrupted 
him at his writing to ask him for 
money. She realized that her 
manner was childishly apolo- 
getic. The thought angered 
her. 

“You must get in at once!” 
she commanded. ‘‘I will explain 
later.” 

His eyes narrowed. ‘‘ You are 
very kind,” said he, ‘‘ but under 
the circumstances I fear I must 
decline your invitation.” 

“How dare you, Mr. Kee- 
gan!’’ she exclaimed indig- 
nantly. “‘ Commissioner Burgess 
and Inspector Corcoran said 
that you would be glad to help 
me. You won’t be in any dan- 
ger, because the commissioner 
will protect you in case anything 
goes wrong. And anyway, noth- 
ing will go wrong; because you 
won’t have to do anything but 
gag Aunt Ellen. If I should 
tell the commissioner that you 
weren’t nice to me he would 
have you put back in jail again.” 

He shook his head sadly. 
“You wouldn’t do that, would 
you? I don’t believe you 
would!” 

Miss Ames produced a tiny 
square of lace from her glove 
with the skill of a prestidigitator and 
pressed it to her eyes. ‘‘Maybe I 
wouldn’t,’’ she moaned, “‘but I shall feel 
terribly if you won’t help me. It means a 
great deal tous; and if you fail meI shall 
have nowhere else to turn. Please, Mr. 
Keegan! Mr. Corcoran said that you 
were a perfectly lovely—er—crook! And I will pay you 
one hundred dollars. Please, Mr. Keegan!” 

He nodded gravely. “I have had little experience in 
gagging ladies,” said he, ‘“‘but I am under the impression 
that your offer is more than generous. I accept, on the 
condition that the gagging be completed by seven o’clock 
this evening. I have an important engagement at eight.” 

“Oh, thank you a thousand times!”’ cried the girl, dab- 
bing at her eyes with her wisp of lace and spiriting it back 
into her glove. “Please get in, Mr. Keegan; and Burns, 
we will go back to Ardsley as quickly as possible.” 

He seated himself beside her. ‘‘If you don’t mind,”’ said 
he as the car rolled northward, ‘‘you might tell me more 
about Aunt Ellen and the reasons for the gagging. Of 
course it can’t be because she talks too much, for in such 
a case gagging would only give temporary relief.” 

Miss Ames smiled. ‘‘No, it’s not that, Mr. Keegan,” 
said she. “‘Aunt Ellen is perfectly lovely; but she isn’t 
quite normal on one subject. It is her belief that the 
young men of the present generation are devoid of morals. 
She says that she has studied the subject deeply and that 
she is convinced that all men have been weakened by the 
sybaritic tendencies of the age. My sister Mary and I 
have lived with her ever since our parents died, and in all 
that time she has never allowed us to go to dances or to 
receive visits from men. We cannot go out alone, and she 
insists on reading all our correspondence.” 

“T see,’ said Keegan. ‘‘The result is, of course, inev- 
itable. One of you is about to marry the butler or the 
furnace tender and live unhappily forever after.” 

“Not at all!’’ declared Miss Ames with some asper- 
ity. ‘‘Even if we were, what would be wrong about it? 
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Why can’t a butler or a furnace tender be as good a man 
as a banker or a munitions manufacturer?” 

Keegan laughed. ‘I thought you’d say that,’’ said he. 
“Tn this day and generation too much intolerance begets 
overtolerance. There is so much freedom that if one is 
swung too far in one direction there is plenty of room for 
him to swing back too far in the other direction. The 
capitalist’s son nowadays frequently swings over to social- 
ism. The minister’s son sometimes swings into overindul- 
gence. The daughters of those who suspect all men have 
been known to marry the first men who came to hand, 
without regard for their mentality or their desirability as 
husbands. Of course a butler or a furnace tender can be as 
good a man as a banker or a munitions manufacturer. He 
might be a better fighting man or executive or dreamer— 
if given the opportunity and if his ambition were roused. 
But you must agree that he probably wouldn’t be so good 
a husband for you or for your sister Mary as the banker or 
the munitions manufacturer would be. You can readily 
understand that after the honeymoon were over you 
might find conversation dragging a trifle at the dinner 
table if you were married to the furnace tender.” 

He turned toward her and found her gray eyes looking 
curiously into his. She flushed and turned away. 

“T trust,” said he morosely, “‘that I haven’t trampled 
on your feelings. If you love a butler or a furnace tender, 
marry him, by all means! It’s the greatest thing in the 
world if it’s real. I’ve hunted it up and down the world 
and I’ve found nothing but tawdry imitations.” 

“Your love affairs have no interest for me,” said Miss 
Ames, ‘‘and I do not care to discuss private matters with— 
with a person who has been in jail.” 

“You are quite right,” said Keegan. ‘‘ When this unfor- 
tunate subject was introduced you were speaking of the 
peculiar beliefs of your Aunt Ellen. Suppose you go on 
from there. You understand, of course, that I spoke as I 
did because it made me furious to think that a girl like you 
might be wantonly robbed of her chance to discover love, 
and be led through ignorance to accept the shadow for 
the substance.” 

“Tf you are quite done,’”’ said Miss Ames with frigid 
calm, ‘‘I will go on.” 

“Forgive me!” said Keegan contritely. 

The girl stared out at the sapphire reaches of the Hud- 
son on their left, and the man stared at the hair that 
looped like golden silk about her ears. 

‘“Mary,’’ said she at length, ‘‘has fallen in love —— 

‘‘With the butler?” he asked. 

“With Lieut. John Pierce, of the 393d Infantry,” she 
went on. ‘‘He stopped our car one day when Aunt Ellen 
and she and I were riding, and demanded to be earried 
from Ardsley to Tarrytown. He had seen Mary before, 
and only did it to get a chance to meet her: Aunt Ellen 
was terribly angry, but she didn’t dare to refuse his 
demand. When he left the car he introduced himself. 
He also got the chauffeur’s name, and on the following 
day he wrote to the chauffeur, inclosing a note to Mary 
and a ten-dollar bill. It was a case of love at first sight.” 

“Do you believe in that?’”’ asked Keegan. 

“Tn what? In sending notes clandestinely?”’ 

“No; in love at first sight.” 

“Of course! Don’t you?” 

“T don’t know,” he replied, and again he fell to 
staring at the golden coils about her ears. 

“To-morrow,” she went on, 

“Lieutenant Pierce sails for 
France, and this afternoon they 
will be married. The lieutenant 
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““Thanks to Your Endeavors She Has Actually Been on the Verge of Falling in Love With Me—a Man She Knows to Have Served a Jail Sentence’”’ 


comes for Mary at four o’clock. But Aunt Ellen suspects 
something, and for days she hasn’t allowed Mary out of 
her sight. That is how I happened to be able to get away 
to-day. Mary and I planned the whole thing this morning. 
She walked in the woods, while I pretended to be ill. Of 
course Aunt Ellen went with Mary, and while they were 
gone I took the car and went into New York to see Com- 
missioner Burgess.” 

“And the commissioner told you about me?” suggested 
Keegan. 

“No,” said Miss Ames, “it was Inspector Corcoran. He 
knew you had been in Sing Sing for several years, and had 
been watching you since you got out. That was how he 
knew you were working in Tolson’s. We waited outside 
until you started for lunch, and after the inspector had 
pointed you out to me I went ahead and picked you up.” 

““Good old Corcoran,”’ he murmured. 

Miss Ames hesitated, then turned impulsively toward 
her companion. ‘‘Mr. Keegan,” she asked, ‘‘ whatever led 
you to be dishonest? Your carriage and deportment are 
those of a gentleman; your ideas seem perfectly sound and 
your mind thoroughly alert; and your eyes are as clear 
and as straightforward as those of a man who has never 
done anything wrong in his life. Surely with those assets 
you might have risen to any heights in an honorable 
business if you had labored as diligently at it as you must 
have labored at your evil ways.”’ 

“Thanks,” said Keegan dryly. ‘‘Let me assure you that 
the notion that a man’s nature is shown in his eyes is a 
mistaken one. Some of the worst criminals in the world 
have had the most innocent babylike stares ever encoun- 
tered outside a nursery. Furthermore, let me assure you 
that I would infinitely prefer certain lines of criminal 
endeavor to various businesses which you might class under 
the head of ‘honorable.’ Would you think more of me if I 
sold stocks short at a period of great national stress and 
depression than you would if I should break into the safe 
of a man who had made millions of dollars by taking 
advantage of his country’s needs in its hours of agony? 
The first is listed as an honorable business; the second is a 
crime. If I had to choose between the two ways of getting 
money, however, I should unhesitatingly select the latter; 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Why,” stammered Miss Ames, “‘I—I ——”’ 

“You needn’t incriminate yourself,’”’ smiled Keegan. 
“T think I know what your answer would be. If we had 
sufficient time at our disposal I’m sure that we could cor- 
rect a number of faults that now exist in our country’s 
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social conditions. But since our time is limited I think 
you’d better tell me more about the knavish duties that 
will devolve on me prior to your sister’s wedding.” 

Miss Ames sighed. ‘‘Of course,” said she. ‘‘I had for- 
gotten that I hadn’t told you.’”’ She frowned portentously 
at the top of the limousine. ‘‘In the first place Burns wil] 
drop you at the entrance to the grounds. When he has left 
me at the house he will come back and get you and take you 
round to the servants’ entrance, so that Aunt Ellen won’t 
know about you. You are to hide in the room under the 
staircase, where we keep the firewood. At fifteen minutes 
before four o’clock you are to come out, cut the wires 
of the telephone in the hallway and conceal yourself 
behind the big tapestry just beyond the telephone, By 
cutting the wires you will make it impossible for Aunt 
Ellen to telephone anywhere in sufficient time to haye 
Mary stopped.” 

“Tt.will seem quite like the old criminal days,” said her 
companion enthusiastically. 

“Promptly at four o’clock,” continued the girl, glancing 
at him reproachfully, ‘‘Lieutenant Pierce will drive up in 
a limousine. The front door will be unlocked and he will 
walk right in.’ 

“T take it,” ventured Keegan, “that your aunt begins to 
scream at this juncture, unless deterred by me.” 

“Yes; we think so, too,” she replied; “‘and she mustn’t 
be allowed toscream. She has a very penetrating voice and 
she might rouse the neighbors. Since Mary must haye 
sufficient time in which to go upstairs and get her traveling 
bag after Lieutenant Pierce arrives, it would be fatal if any 
of the neighbors heard screaming and ran over to inyesti- 
gate.” 

“Very well,’’ said Keegan with a resigned air. “T’ll gag 
her.” 

“Poor Aunt Ellen,” sighed Miss Ames. “She will be 
quite frantic.” 

“Without doubt,” agreed Keegan. ‘She will probably 
attempt to bite me. That, however, is a minor detail. The 
chief thing to be considered, as I see it, is the ultimate 
result of this affair on you. Won’t Aunt Ellen make life 
miserable for you after your sister has gone?” 

“T suppose she will,’’ admitted Miss Ames; “but it 
won’t be much worse than what I have been accustomed to. 
You see, her only relaxation has been obtained from inflict- 
ing her ideas on us. If the poor thing were deprived of that 
pleasure she wouldn’t have anything to live for. When I 
think of it in that way I feel that for her sake I should be 
willing to endure a few discomforts.” 

“T see,” said Keegan re- 
flectively. ‘‘I see.” 

Silence enveloped the girl 
and her companion. The ear 
| sped swiftly over the glisten- 

ing ribbon of road. The girl 
looked out at the brown fields 
and the sparkling Hudson 
beyond. The man looked at 
two red lips, the tender 
curves of a faultless cheek 
and burnished strands of 
golden hair. 

Two stone posts 
loomedupat the right 
of theroad. The car 
swung in between 
them and at an order 
from the girl came to 
a stop just beyond. 

As it lurched for- 
ward again the man, 
left behind at the 
edge of the driveway, 
sighed and followedit 
with his eyes. A mo- 
ment later he drewa 
deep breath. Thegirl 
had looked back. 
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HE wood room 

beneath the stair- 
case in the Ardsley 
home of Miss Ellen 
Judson wasas dark as 
theproverbial pocket. 
For that reason, when 
Miss Ames opened its 
door and sought to 
look within, her gray eyes 
beheld nothing but im- 
penetrable blackness. 

Herhand groped blindly 
into the velvet dark. “Are 
you here, Mr. Keegan?” 
she whispered. “I can’t 
see!’”? She glanced fear- 
fully behind her, over 2 
(Continued on Page 73) 
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night—cloaked, hatted and staffed in the imme- 
morial manner—and if she were to say to me ‘‘ My 
‘son, whatever you pray for before you go to sleep, your 
‘jast three prayers 
‘will be answered,” 
‘I’m not exactly 
\ sure what I might 
pray for in the early 
‘part of the evening, 
‘but as soon as I 
caught myself blink- 
ing and dozing and 
‘snatching myself 
awake again Ishould 
hastily carry out the 
following program: 
_ FirstI should offer 
up a prayer touch- 
‘ing on and apper- 
‘taining to this war. 
' Next I should ask 
‘for something Pri- 
‘vate and Confiden- 
‘tial—something 
which even my fairy 
‘godmother hasn’t 
.given me yet. 

_ And finally, just 
‘before I went down 
‘into the Sea of Slum- 
‘ber for the third and 
last time I should 
‘echo the immortal 
prayer of Tiny Tim: 
“God bless us, every 
one!’’—one of the 
finest, shortest 
‘prayers ever conceived by man. And after that, catching 
‘myself with one last start, I should add this sleepy post- 
script: ‘And please—please don’t forget the poor clerks!” 

For surely if there was ever a class of human beings in 

‘this world who need a few extra words of prayer, I wish 
someone would tell me why it isn’t the clerks—the office 
‘derks, store clerks, bank clerks, insurance clerks, stenog- 
‘raphers, typewriters, bookkeepers, grocery clerks, dry- 
‘goods clerks, drug-store clerks, and all and sundry—those 
‘clerks who are neither capital nor labor, fish nor flesh, hare 
‘nor hound—who get a wage so low that it has to be called a 
‘salary, and who are expected to dress like ladies and gen- 
‘tlemen on an income that a hodecarrier would laugh at! 
» Yes, heaven help the poor clerk—the clerk who daily 
finds himself ground a little more finely between the upper 
‘and nether millstones of the cost of existence—the clerk 
who is always “it” in that great game of tag which is 
‘sometimes called life—the ultimate goat of creation; the 
‘ultimate consumer who has no organization by which he'can 
‘engage in that spirited pastime vulgarly known as passing 
the buck; the ultimate George who has to do it himself, 
personally, in propria persona—as the Latinists have it— 
and by no third party, or agent, or proxy whatsoever. Yes, 
and heaven help him in particular if his foot should chance 
‘toslip, or his hand should falter, or his women folks should 
‘go on strike some day and 
| But there! In my righteous indignation I was going so 
fast that I nearly ran ahead of my story—a story which 
‘starts on a gray May morning when Mrs. James Allison, 
‘who was not yet thirty and was the wife of one of those 
‘clerks aforesaid, got up on the wrong side of the bed and 
found herself the possessor of a dull headache just behind 
the budding wrinkle on her forehead, and a fever blister 
just behind the budding pout on her lower lip. 

Assured of these possessions, a cloud of such heroic pro- 
‘portions passed over her face that the moment her hus- 
\ band saw it he hurriedly stretched his arms and disguised 
his concern with a yawn. 

“My!” he exclaimed, “I certainly feel lucky to-day!” 

Steeling her heart, she turned upon him like a tiger. 

“Ts that so!” she cried. “Well, I must say, it’s just 
about time you did!” 

At that Jimmy sat up very straight indeed, never having 
heard the lady speak that way before. 
| “Why, Lulu!” he said. ‘Whatever is the matter with 
‘my Little Bright-Eyes?”’ 

“Your Little Bright-Eyes!” she scornfully cried. “Your 
Little Bright-Eyes! Your Little Fool, you mean!” 

And the next moment she had burst into tears, 
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Nerv no young lady is likely to burst into tears so early 
in the morning, to say nothing of doing it right in her 
husband’s face, unless she has some cause and provocation. 


[: MY fairy godmother were to come to me to- 


| 
; 
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Jimmy’s Greatest Adventure Was to Get Up Early on Sunday Morning and Take Lou Her Breakfast to Bed 


And while Jimmy is trying to soothe his Lou in the imme- 
morial manner and making very wretched weather of it, I 
am going to take you back for a few long strides through 
the previous romance and history of my heroine. 

In the flowery language of a bygone age, she had been 
sweetly raised and delicately nurtured—a style of raising 
and a system of nurture which had suited her very well. 

Her father, a handsome old gentleman with gray hair and 
black eyebrows, had owned a furniture store in Cornish, 
a Jersey town not far from the somewhat greater city of 
New York; and though he had spent the better part of his 
latter years in securing extensions of his notes at the local 
bank, often coming home quite hoarse and exhausted and 
looking like a fine old stag who had been hunted all day for 
his horns, he was nevertheless one of the leading citizens of 
his town, and nothing on this our earth was any too good 
for his daughter Louisa. 

When she was ten years old she could play the Maiden’s 
Prayer. When she was twelve she could play Narcissus— 
all except the hard part—and the Black Hawk Waltz. 
When she was eighteen she graduated from the Cornish 
High School—“‘fitted,’’ as her father proudly stated, “both 
by birth and education to make a good wife for the Presi- 
dent of these United States’’—a nice girl, a sweet girl and 
a girl who had no temper. 

And when she was twenty-one she apparently decided 
not to wait any longer for.a president, but after carrying 
on a somewhat intensive correspondence with Jimmy Alli- 
son, a Cornish boy who had gone to New York five years 
before to seek his fortune, she was married, to quote the 
Daily Record, at “high noon” at the Old First Church in 
such a burst of éclat that her father never recovered him- 
self financially, but a week after the wedding he came home 
one night so hoarse and exhausted that he had to have his 
feet in hot water and his back rubbed; and a few days later 
Ed Lucas went and painted two big signs on the windows 
of the Cornish Furniture Emporium—signs which pro- 
claimed: 

“Selling Out Sale’ and “All Prices Slaughtered.”’ 

But Lou never saw that, and never knew how near the 
sale came to slaughtering her father as well as the prices. 
At the wedding the old gentleman kept up his front to the 
last—as handsome a figure as ever walked up the aisle of 
a church with a dewy-eyed daughter in bridal array on 
his arm. 

“It’s hard to see her go,’’ was one of his last remarks to 
the bridegroom. ‘But there’s nothing here in Cornish any 
more. If you want to make big money you’ve got to go 
where the big money is—and that’s New York!” 

As you can guess from that, it had been arranged that 
the newly married couple should live in New York, where, 
to quote the Record again, ‘‘Mr. Allison holds an impor- 
tant position of trust with the Eastern Supply Company.” 
They had already rented a flat in the Bronx. The furniture 


was the gift of Lou’s father. And when after a three 
days’ honeymoon at Atlantic City they unlocked the 
door of their future home and passed inside, the door 
quickly closing behind them, Lou’s romance might be 
said to have ended 
and her history 
begun. 
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FIREMEMBER 

the poets aright 
they have a favorite 
theme in the feelings 
of a mother who sees 
her only son leave 
the shelter of home 
and march off in 
mingled sunshine 
and showers to find 
that pot of gold 
which is supposed to 
hang on the end of 
the rainbow. 

And yet, so far as 
I can see, the only 
son isn’t up against 
it half so hard as the 
only daughter who 
leaves the shelter of 
home with a practi- 
cally strange man 
and rolls away, tin- 
canned and slip- 
pered, to find that 
world of happiness 
which is supposed to 
exist at the end of 
the honeymoon. 

But starting now with the history of Louisa, I must tell 
you first that the important and responsible position which 
her husband held with the Eastern Supply Company was 
the position of catalogue clerk. For his grave and serious 
duties in this capacity he received sixteen dollars a week, 
but Lou was sure they could make a start on that. 

“You'll soon be getting more,” she said. ‘And I’ve 
often heard mother say that when she married poppa he 
was only getting twelve’ dollars a week, and that those 
were the happiest years of her life.”’ 

So Lou, who had dreamed in the romance of her youth of 
having a cook, a waitress, a chambermaid and a laundress— 
she now became her own cook, her own waitress, her own 
chambermaid and her own laundress. 

She who had dreamed in the romance of her youth of 
sitting in a drawing-room reading a novel or playing the 
piano, and greeting her husband with a kiss—she generally 
found herself leaning over a hot stove when Jimmy came in, 
trying to make twenty-five cents of raw material taste like 
two dollars’ worth of finished product. 

By degrees her novel became the groceryman’s account 
book and the washboard was her musical instrument. 

In her youth, to use her own phrase, “‘she would ery all 
night if she had to wash the dishes. Dishwater! Ugh!” 
But now her hands were in dishwater three times a day, 
and none to sigh or shed the least semblance of a tear! 

At school she had rather prided herself on being dumb at 
figures, dimly feeling that this dumbness was a mark of 
caste and a feminine attribute not without charm. But she 
hadn’t been married a month to Jimmy Allison and his 
sixteen dollars a week when she developed a faculty for 
figures which would have done credit to a certified public 
accountant, and could trace a missing nickel through a 
labyrinth of financial transactions with a skill that asked 
no odds of Sherlock Holmes. 

She learned to turn skirts once, twice and again—ani 
then to convert them into petticoats. She learned how to 
make one pair of good stockings out of two pairs of poor 
ones. She learned how to patch Jimmy’s trousers with his 
waistcoats. She even learned that last lesson of practical 
economy—how to buy asmall roast, and ten cents’ worth of 
pieces for a mythical dog, and how to make the roast give 
up a steak before it goes into the oven, and how to make 
soup and hash out of the other ten cents’ worth, the 
remainder furnishing a ghostly meal for the equally 
ghostly Bruno. And remembering the lifetime of extrava- 
gance which had been visited upon her father at home, she 
also learned how to respect him at a distance more than 
she had ever respected him close at hand, especially when 
she recalled how he had sometimes come home, tired and 
discouraged, looking like a fine old stag who had been 
hunted all day for his horns. 

“Oh, well,’’ she gently told herself, “‘I must be careful 
never to do anything to make Jimmy look worried like 
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that.” Yes, and through all her earliest history she pre- 
served the smiling tranquillity of her disposition—a nice 
girl, a sweet girl and a girl who had no temper. 

And yet, asthe years began to march along with majestic 
strides, even Lou couldn’t hide it from herself that they 
were steadily losing ground. 

Her wardrobe began to run out and there was nothing 
new to replenish it. Her Apple Blossoms began to fade. 
Some of the furniture began to look shabby. The balance 
at the corner store had reached three figures. They also 
owed the baker and the milkman—not much, to be sure, 
but more than they could pay at any one time in a lump 
sum, Lou being obliged to pay a few dollars now and then 
on account, and trying to speak cheerfully about it, as 
though she would rather do it that way than not. 

I have mentioned her Apple Blossoms. I must tell you 
more about those, first because they figure prominently in 
this story, and second because it’s a subject too good to 
keep. 

When Lou was getting her trousseau together there hung 
in the show case of the Cornish Art Exchange a pair of silk 
brocaded corsets with an apple-blossom design and hand- 
painted accessories—corsets fit for a Pompadour or a 
Du Barry—corsets that carried the beholder back to the 
days of deathless romance when the gentlemen wore lace 
cuffs and swords and died poetic deaths for the smile of 
Beauty. And who do you suppose made those dashing, 
colorful corsets? Nobody else but little Miss Minturn, who 
kept the art exchange—the primmest old maid in Cornish! 
That, however, is a story by itself, and what I want to tell 
you is this: One day just before her marriage Lou went 
into the art exchange to buy a lace jabot and came out 
with those corsets, Miss Minturn needing the money that 
day and Lou being a perfect thirty-six. Later Jimmy 
named them the Apple Blossoms, and as the years rolled 
on those Apple Blossoms seemed to be the epitome of Lou’s 
married life. 

So beautiful, so romantic at first, they presently faded 
a bit and then showed signs of wear. Next they began to 
sag and give and crack and show ridges and gape—dispir- 
ited in action and mournful in repose. 

Thus for five long years, though seldom worn at last, 
they kept growing a little shabbier, a little more hopeless; 
and each year for five long years saw Lou a little more 
thoughtful, a little more amazed at that dim past when she 
had been so sweetly raised and delicately nurtured—fitted 
by birth and education to make a wife to the President of 
these United States. 

And then suddenly appearing on the scene one night 
with the disconcerting magic of an old morality play came 
Master Baby, and after they had let Jimmy in and he had 
tenderly kissed them both Lou gave him a somewhat dis- 
concerting look—a long, long look which seemed to 
say: ‘‘What are you going to do about it? Are you 
going to stick to sixteen dollars a week all your life? 
Or are you going to be a worthy father of this little 
angel who is lying cradled in 
his mother’s arm?” 


IV 


ND now at last, laying 
aside all further signs 
and ceremonies, I must tell 
you a few things about James 
Allison, Esquire, the husband 
of our Lulu and the father 
of her child. 

He was a quiet young 
man, serious of mien, and, 
though he had never had a 
music lesson in his life till 
Lou taught him his notes, it 
wasn’t long before he could 
even play some of those good 
old gospel songs which are 
written in five flats. From 
this I think you will be able 
to guess that he was an in- 
telligent and earnest young 
worker, who neither smoked, 
chewed nor used 
alcohol in any 
manner or form. 
Where another 
man might have 
sworn, Jimmy 
sometimes mildly 
exclaimed: ‘‘For 
the love o’ Lulu!”’ 
Where another 
man might have worked him- 
self intoa rage, Jimmy smiled 
through his eyeglasses and, having counted up 
to ten, he found himself feeling better again. 

As you can see at once, my hero is really no 
hero at all according to the present brilliant criterions. 
He couldn’t jump off a roof and land on a horse’s back, 
he didn’t talk like one of George Ade’s Fables in Slang, 


never won a football game for his dear old Alma Mater, nor 
saved the heiress from death or worse, nor detected the spy, 
nor hit a villain on his beak and laid the rascal low. No, 
poor Jimmy never did any of these things, perhaps because 
he simply never had the chance. He wasn’t a cow-puncher, 
you see, or a senior, or a soldier, or a secret-service agent, 
or a handsome surveyor, or a rich young bachelor traveling 
in his father’s private car and absolutely bored to death 
by the world, the flesh and the devil—oh, absolutely, you 
know! No, no; my hero was simply a clerk, a catalogue 
clerk. 

His greatest treat was to buy half a pint of oysters on 
Saturday afternoon for Sunday morning’s breakfast. His 
greatest adventure was to get up early on Sunday morn- 
ing, cook these oysters, make the coffee and take Lou her 
breakfast to bed. 

And his greatest excitement was to hope that some day 
he might find a pearl among those oysters—a pearl of 
great price—a pearl that would make them rich beyond 
the well-known dreams of avarice. 

That’s the sort of a man my hero was. 

Once on Lou’s birthday he bought her a canary and called 
it Dicko, and after that his greatest sport was to put his 
little finger in Dicko’s cage and let the lion-hearted bird 

peck it and drive it out 
again. 
Yes, that’s the sort of a 
4 man my hero was. 
a “Jimmy,” said Lou one 
evening when theLi’l Angel 
was a few weeks old, “‘just 
what do you do in the 
office every day?” 

“T’m the catalogue 
clerk,’’ he proudly re- 
plied—with a touch of 
dignity, too, as Talley- 
rand might have answered, 
“Madame, I am secretary 
of foreign affairs.” 

“Yes, I know,’’ 
she said. 
does a catalogue 
clerk have to do?” 

“‘Well, I’ll tell 
you,” hesaid: ‘“‘The 
Eastern Supply 
Company buys all 
its stuff from out- 
side and then sells it 
again. It’s my busi- 
ness to keep track of 
the catalogues and 
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If You Want to Make Big 
Money,’’’ He Quoted Once, 
You’ve Got to Go Where the Big 
Money Ist’ 


“But what — 


Welli—HereI Am!’**® 


February 2, A 


prices of the people we buy from. I have to index them— | 
thousands and thousands of them—and every catalogue 
and every letter has to be filed away in such a way that ] 
can lay my hands on it at a moment’s notice.” 

Lou was ready and waiting with her answer. “I think | 


. they ought to give you more than sixteen dollars a week | 


for that,’’ she promptly remarked. 
In his response Jimmy showed those two characteristics 


_Which were at once his weakness and his strength: First 


a sense of humor and second the ability to appreciate the 
contrary point of view. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Allison, for those kind remarks,” he 
said. ‘‘I have often thought the same as you. You must 
remember, though,” he continued in a more serious voice, 
“that I was only getting twelve dollars a week when I 
struck this job, and there are plenty of young fellows get- 
ting twelve dollars a week to-day who would jump at my 
job to-morrow if I were to get proud and quit.” 

He didn’t tell Lou that three times since they had been 
married he had tried to get a raise; partly because he 
didn’t like to admit even to himself that sixteen dollars a 
week looked like his absolute limit, and partly because he 
was one of those earnest young men who don’t believe in 
telling their troubles to their wives. But a few days later 
Lou was at him again. 

“T see in the paper,”’ she said, ‘‘that the railway men 
have got their raise and so there won’t be any strike.” 

It was Saturday afternoon and Jimmy had just put the 
Li’l Angel to sleep and was playing with Dicko. 

“That’s good,” he said. ‘Ouch! This little fellow nearly 
bit my finger off.” And returning to the topic of the rail- 
way men’s raise he added, ‘“‘So we’ll be able to start for 
California to-morrow morning after all—that is, of course, 
if Uncle Jabez dies to-night and leaves us all his gold. 3 

But Lou wasn’t smiling that afternoon at the hypotheti- 
cal Uncle Jabez and his equally supposititious gold. For 
one thing her last pair of corsets had simply fallen apart and 
the Apple Blossoms, pressed into service for the last time, 
had grown so old that the bones stuck into her whenever she 
sat down. And for another thing the Li’] Angel needed new 


shoes and new clothes and a baby wagon—the fortunate 


youngster having nearly everything else. 

“No, Jimmy, listen!” she said. “I’m awfully serious; 
really I am. It’s in the papers all the time about the car- 
penters getting more money—and the masons getting 
more—and the ironworkers—and the garment workers— 
and everybody! And they don’t need it half so badly as 
we.do—oh, not half! Now, why do you suppose it is that 
they can get more—and you can’t?” 

But Jimmy, with his rare gift of being able to put himself 
in the other fellow’s place, had long ago worked that out. 
’ “Tt’s easy enough,” he smiled, though there was a trace 
of sadness in his eyes as well; “when I go and ask fora 

raise I have no pistol in my hand. Don’t you see?—I 

can’t threaten anything. If I could tie up the company 
or threaten it with ruin or take its business away or 
cause it to lose money if I left or something like that— 
why, then I suppose I’d get my raise. But the way it 
is now, I am like a highwayman without a weapon—a 
sort of a joke, that’s all.’’ 

“All the same,” said Lou, “you’ve got to get some 
more money somehow.” And she frowned openly at her 
thoughts, which was something new to her, who had 
always theretofore frowned in secret—a nice girl, a 
sweet girl and a girl who had no temper. 

“T don’t see how I can,” sighed Jimmy. 

“There must be some way,’’ she almost snapped. “I 
know lots of men not half as smart as you who are mak- 
ing twice as much—and so could you, too, if you went 

at it different. You’re too easy; that’s your 
trouble. You’ve got to get good and mad 
and fight for your rights; I can see it plainer 
every day I live. Not sit back, namby- 
pamby, and keep me all day””—sob—“‘stuck 
in this hole without a decent dress’””—sob— 
“and that poor child nearly naked; and an 
awful lot you c-c-c-c-ca-a-a-are!”’ 

It was, in short, a bad time—a bad time 
for Lou and a bad time for Jimmy; and 
though she went no further that after- 
noon than the incoherent flare-up which 1 
have just recorded, Jimmy had an instine- 
tive feeling that he was fast approaching 
a crisis in his life—a feeling that kept him 
awake nearly all night, wondering what 
would happen to them if he lost his job, 
and wondering what would happen to Lou and 

the Li’l Angel if he were to die. 

Lou also lay awake, pretending to be asleep but think- 
ing over the past, frowning over the present and feeling 
her heart contract whenever she thought of the future. 
Her thoughts ran in circles, like the milling of frightened - 
sheep when the dogs are after them, and though she made 
up her mind over and over again to speak to Jimmy 
nicely in the morning, and argue with him in a loving 
tone, and to point out gently but unmistakably that 
something would simply have to be done to increase the 
family income—yet when she finally woke up with that 
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dull headache which I have already mentioned, and that 
horrible fever blister as big as an epidemic on her lower 
lip, all her plans for moderation seemed to slip away from 
her. Perhaps she thought she had tried moderation long 
enough, or perhaps she simply couldn’t help it. Whatever 
the cause may be, when Jimmy stretched himself that morn- 
ing and, trying to dispel her frown, exclaimed ‘‘ My, I cer- 
tainly feel lucky to-day!” she turned upon him like a tiger. 
“Tg that so!’ she cried. ‘‘ Well, 
I must say, it’s just about time 
| you did!” 
At that Jimmy sat up very straight 
indeed, never having seen the wife 
of his heart in a temper before. 
“Why, Lulu!’’ he said. ‘‘ What- 
ever is the matter with my Little 
| Bright-Eyes?” 
' “Your little Bright-Eyes!’’ she 
_scornfully cried. ‘‘ Your Little Bright- 
' Byes! Your Little Fool, you mean!”’ 
' And the next moment she had 


| burst into tears. 
i 
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1 
ee was sick of the whole business; 
that was the matter with Lou, 
‘and she told him so as well as she 
could speak for the passion of indig- 
‘nant remonstration that had sud- 
_denly fallen upon her. She wouldn’t 
‘let him touch her—wouldn’t let him 
‘come near her—flounced away when 
‘he tried it—couldn’t sob for talking 
‘and couldn't talk for sobbing— 
snatched up her clothes and began to 
dress herself—sobbing afresh at the 
‘patches on her stockings and the 
‘holes in the soles of her shoes. 
' “No other woman—in the world— 
‘but me—would stand it!” she half 
gasped, half choked. ‘‘Been nothing 
‘put a fool all my life—sick of it— 
won’t stand it any longer!’”’ At this 
‘unfortunate moment she happened 
‘to pick up the old Apple Blossoms, 
‘that pair of priceless antiques with 
‘the bones that stuck in her every 
time she sat down, and all her rage 
‘seemed to focus for a moment on 
Miss Minturn’s masterpiece. ‘‘ Damn 
things!” she cried, and would have 
‘hurled them violently across the room 
/if they hadn’t happened to catch Sir 
| James on the side of his head instead. 
__ In that spontaneous, unexpected 
‘burst, Lou’s temper might be said 
to have reached its height, but for 
the next few minutes she kept it upon 
that elevated plane. 

“T tell you I won’t stand it!’ she 
shouted, turning a tear-streaked, un- 
‘familiar face to Jimmy, who was 
standing there looking foolish with the Apple Blossoms in 
hishand. “I’m going back to Cornish. Mother can look 
‘after the baby and I’ll get a job somewhere—even if I 
have to wash dishes or scrub floors; I’ll get something for 
| it anyhow, and that’s more than I’m getting now!” 

Though nearly blinded with her own tempest she was 
able to see how this shot went home, for it had always 
been a comforting thought to J immy that the people back 
‘home, at least, had no idea how life was faring with him. 
“Bluffing all our lives!”’ she cried, rubbing it in and 
‘feeling a dreadful satisfaction in the process. ‘“ What's the 
use? What do we get by it? I’m ashamed to go past the 
corner store—ashamed to meet the milkman when he calls 
for his money—ashamed to let the neighbors see our poor 
old sheets out on the line! Sticking in all day long—and 
pretending there’s nobody home when the bell rings—and 
drying the sheets in the kitchen! I tell you I’m sick of it— 
‘sick of it all!” 

; Gradually then she began to subside and at last she let 
Jimmy put his arm round her and comfort her, his eyes 
nearly as swollen as hers, his nose nearly as red. 

_ Yes, she knew she was tired and she knew she was 
jo ae but there was one point which she made very 
clear—she meant exactly what she had said about going 
back to Cornish. 

“It’s absolutely no use to go on the way we are,’’ she 
earnestly told him. “It simply stands to reason that if 
you can’t make enough to support this family decently 
lve got to turn in and help. Mother can take care of 
Junior just as well as not, and I can earn twenty-five or 
thirty dollars a month doing housework ——” 

0, sir!” Jimmy cried excitedly, and even as Lou had 
grown ejaculatory a few minutes before, so now did he. 

By God!” he said. “I can earn enough to support my 
family, or I want to know the reason why!” He presently 
ate his breakfast with the brisk absentmindedness of a man 


who is about to embark upon great enterprises, and when 
he reached the street a few minutes later he didn’t walk 
like the James of yesterday, friendly with all the world 
and smiling up at the sun. 

But if you can imagine a lion tricked out in a brown 
suit and a pair of gold-rimmed eyeglasses, perhaps you can 
follow me when I say that Jimmy walked more like a hun- 
gry young lion stalking forth to the jungle to seek his prey. 


“I Know Lots of Men Not Half as Smart as You Who are Making Twice as Much—You're 
Too Easy; That’s Your Trouble’’ 


“There!” mused Lou, secretly watching him from her 
window. “I had to get good and mad to do it, but I 
think I’ve woke him up at last!” 
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N HIS way downtown Jimmy’s feet began to feel 
frosty. His first stirring idea had been to get down to 
the office just as quick as he could, lock horns with old man 
Edgren, and go down on the mat with him for that other 
four dollars a week. In the first flush of this decision he felt 
within him that faith which moves mountains. “I can get 
it if I tackle him right!” he had kept repeating to himself. 
“T can get it if I tackle him right!” 
But as the train rumbled downtown he began to enter- 
tain a growing doubt of any such easy victory. 
“Suppose he thinks I’m getting too fresh and gives me 
the bounce instead?”’ he asked himself, and habit being 


- strong within him he felt the coldness of his feet strike up 


to his stomach. 

“But what if he does?’’ he asked himself next. ‘‘If Lou’s 
going back home to get a job at housework and everybody 
in Cornish is going to know that I’m no good I don’t much 
care whether I get the bounce or not. I guess I’m not going 
to starve to death, even if I have to go back to Cornish and 
get a job there myself 

Yet the very thought of it made him pull such a face 
that if you had been hanging on the next strap you might 
have thought that he had a toothache—one of those brisk 
affairs which are generally described as ‘‘jumping.’’ 

“No, sir!’’ he muttered to himself. “I can support my 
family without being shown up back home like that. And 
even if I do get through with the Eastern Supply Company 
there are plenty of other ways of making a living.” 

One of the sayings of Lou’s father came to his mind: ‘‘If 
you want to make big money you’ve got to go where the 
big money is—and that’s New York!” 


’ 


“Yes, and he was right too,’’ mused Jimmy, almost 
savagely nodding his head. ‘‘New York’s full of money; 
but how am I going to get my share? How am I going to 
get mine?”’ Another thought came to his mind: ‘If there 
was only something that I could do better than anybody 
else! Just one thing! Just one thing!” In searching his 
soul for that one thing he came across the memory of 
what Lou had once told him. 

“Jimmy,” she had said, “you do 
write the nicest love letters! I don’t 
believe there’s anybody in the world 
whocan writea nicer letterthan you!” 

“A great chance of making a for- 
tune there,” thought James with a 
sheepish grin. ‘Love letters written 
while you wait!’ And then he re- 
called that one of his friends had once 
written him: ‘Write again, soon, 
Jim. Your letters are a treat. We all 
read your last one, and then we read 
it to the cat. The cat ran right up- 
stairs and had six kittens, and now 
they all run to the door and mew 
every time the letter carrier blows 
his whistle i 

“All the same,” smiled Jimmy 
again, not without a touch of pride, 
“I guess I do write a pretty good 
letter—though how I can make any- 
thing out of that ——” 

Dimly, obscurely, though, the 
great idea had begun to rise in his 
mind, invisible, intangible, flying in 
a fog of confused impressions. 

If you had asked him, for instance, 
what the great idea was he would 
have answered uneasily enough: ‘I 
can’t quite tell you yet.” 

But if you had asked him how he 
knew it was there he could have truth- 
fully told you, like that other boy who 
once flew his kite in the fog, “I can 
tell by the pull on the string.’ 


, 


vil 


OW if my hero had really been a 
hero with his jib properly cut 
according to the present romantic 
standards, with a fighting face and a 
nonchalant manner and a method of 
making his chest heave up and down 
like a storm at sea whenever he 
clapped eyes on a villain—why, then 
his story, from this point forward, 
would be one triumph after another, 
achieved with a sort of glorious 
graciousness and ending in a grand 
climacteric slam. But you know by 
now the sort of a hero that Jimmy 
was, and when he reached the office 
that morning and realized that he 
was about to engage in that unpopular 
pastime technically known as striking the old man for a 
raise, you know as well as I do that every other thought 
temporarily left his mind, and the palms of his hands and 
the small of his back went moist with perspiration, and 
somehow or other his breakfast didn’t set any too well. 
Indeed, if it had been any other morning he would cer- 
tainly have postponed the operation and with a fine air of 
resignation he would have started to hum, instead, “It 
May Be in the Coming Years.’’ But suddenly the memory 
of Lou’s red eyes and tear-streaked cheeks rose before 
him—to say nothing of the manner in which she had sworn 
at the old Apple Blossoms and slammed them up against 
his ear—and simultaneously he knew that this crisis which 
had fallen on him like a brick in midocean had got to be 
handled to-day—not sometime in the coming years—but 
hurry up, immediately, right away and at once! 

“Oh, well,” he thought, swallowing hard, “‘I can’t do any 
worse than get the bounce.’’ And a minute later he had 
entered the Great General Headquarters of the Eastern 
Supply Company’s staff. 

“Mr. Edgren,”’ he began, ‘I’m sorry to bother you, but 
I’ve simply got to have a little more money a week.” 

At this the grumpy old president grunted, as though to 
say “I’ve heard that song before—many a time—many a 
time.”” And bending his bull-like neck over his desk he 
opened the next letter from the pile. 

“‘T’ve worked here nearly ten years now,”’ bravely con- 
tinued our James; “just as hard as I know how. I’ve 
never been away sick a day, get here on time every morn- 
ing, work late whenever it’s necessary; I’ve improved my 
department, learned to run a typewriter, kept my work 
up ”” At this the grumpy old president grunted again, 
and then suddenly growing loquacious and eloquent he 
grunted half to Jimmy and half to the letter he was reading: 
“Sorry. Can’t do it.” 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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FEW men are 
born with the 
knack of au- 


thority; some acquire 


it; and the rest of us 
are just naturally 
dubs. That fact be- 
comes more apparent 
with every day that 
we are at war. 

There was a rear- 
rank private in an in- 
fantry company of the 
first contingent. A 
year ago he was sell- 
ing cheese and canned 
tomatoes and molasses 
in a crossroads store in 
Minnesota. He en- 
listed the moment the 
United States took up 
Germany’s challenge; 
and a day or two later 
he was telling the top 
sergeant how the cleri- 
cal work of the com- 
pany ought to be 
handled. 

“ Allright,’”’ was the 
promptreply. ‘“You’re 
it. I’ll get the captain 
to make you company 
clerk.” 

And it was even so. 
But in the course of a 
week they awoke to a 
painful discovery—the grocery clerk was trying to run the 
whole company. He bossed all the men and had the ser- 
geants listening to him as they would have listened to an 
officer. Furthermore, he did not begrudge his spare hours 
to instruction of the captain, to whom he imparted many 
useful hints. The captain had had only twelve years ex- 
perience of soldiering. 

“T can’t stand this much longer,” said the latter desper- 
ately to the top sergeant. ‘‘And the worst of it is, he’s 
right! Suppose we give him a squad?” 

If they thought the care of a squad would prevent the 
recruit from horning into company affairs they were sadly 
mistaken. He rapidly whipped his men into shape and 
then started blithely to show the other noncoms how it 
ought to be done. 

“The only way we’ll ever get rid of that guy,”’ reported 
the top sergeant, ‘‘is to recommend him for a commission.”’ 

That has been done; and the man from Minnesota will 
end up either with two stars or in the guardhouse. 
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The Eyes of the Trench Fighters 


N THE other hand, take my own case. It may be that I 
am chatting with a couple of staff officers and from 
time to time addressing them in familiar fashion as “‘ Bill”’ 
or ‘John Henry.”’ Up comes a soldier with a message; so 
long as the officers are present he stands stiffly at attention 
and replies ‘‘ Yes, sir,” or ‘‘ No, sir.”” Of course it is my new 
uniform; he has sized me up for one of the higher command! 
Then the officers go on about their business, leaving the 
soldier and me in conversation, and instantly it becomes 
apparent that his manner was nothing but camouflage. 
Relaxing, he leans his back against the wall, crosses his 
feet and borrows a match. Then he calls me ‘‘ Brother,” 
and wants to know whether I happen to have any kinfolks 
in Georgia. 

‘Say, what does that ‘C’ on your arm stand for? Cor- 
respondent?” 

“Tt isn’t ‘C.’ It’s a ‘G.’ Means General.” 

“Sure!”’ says the soldier. ‘‘But what kind? General 
Disorder?”’ 

It’s all the fault of the accursed tailor. He has failed to 
make me look like a soldier. But, fellow citizens, I’m only 
one of several hundred thousand. The woods are full of 
able-bodied Americans in the same plight. They’re all 
dressed up as soldiers and know where they want to go, but 
they’re a long way from feeling in perfect harmony with 
khaki. 

No uniform on earth can turn a civilian into a soldier. 
It takes long, hard months of training on the physical 
side, and then some more to fix his habit of mind; even 
then he will be only a peacetime soldier. He may know all 
the drill anybody can teach him; he may be an expert 
with the bayonet, a crack rifle shot, and able to take a 
machine gun apart and reassemble it in the dark by sense 
of touch; possibly he is champion bomber of his platoon; 
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he may be master of every trick of attack and mopping 
up; and he may be tough as rawhide. But he isn’t a fight- 
ing man until he has done a tour in the front trenches. The 
army in training at home will discover that when they get 
over here. 

You can distinguish the types in a flash; there is no mis- 
taking the trench fighter. The newly finished product of 


the training schools may possess a swing and snappy pre-- 


cision he lacks; but the man who has been at the Front has 
gained something infinitely more valuable. It shows in his 
eyes. Just what the look is it would be impossible to 
define. I have seen it in the eyes of every poilu and Tommy 
who has long faced the boches in the rat-pit warfare of the 
Western Front. Absolute sureness of self is the basis. 

One day I stood in a little French town and watched a 
battalion of new troops march to their train, en route to 
Verdun. They maintained a perfect column of fours; the 
rhythmic tread of their feet was like music. With rifles 
freshly cleaned and oiled and all their accouterments 
shining they made a fine appearance, and knew it. 

Down from the station came a company of men just out 
of the trenches. They straggled along any old way, loaded 
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down like peddlers | 
with extra boots and | 
picks and shovels, hel- | 
mets, bedding and. 
mess tins. The straw | 
of the box cars in | 
which they had tray- 
eled clung to their | 
overcoats and stuck © 
out of their hair. Their | 
legs and backs were — 
plastered with dried | 
mud, and anyone 
could see with half an | 
eye that they hadn’t | 
had a bath in weeks, 
What’s more, they 
weren’t worrying 
about it. Nearly all 
were smoking; hardly 
any of them bothered | 
to talk, even with the | 
townsfolk they passed. 
Their commander 
stumped along with a | 
stick, limping slightly, 
as though his feet hurt | 
him. They were the 
genuine, Simon-pure 
article—real old hairy | 
poilus, fresh from their | 
lairs. 

They glanced casu-_ 
ally at the outgoing | 
battalion — without 
curiosity, without a 
vestige of appraisement. In their eyes was the look of 
men who had found themselves. 

Toward the end of October the first American contingent 
seemed to be about as letter-perfect in their work as 
could reasonably be hoped. There was even a danger that 
further application to the same training might make them | 
stale. They had come along in grand style physically. 
Boys whose blouses used to sag on them like a middy last. 
summer were now bursting the chest buttons of the same 
uniforms. And they had learned to perform like clock- 
work everything their instructors had taught them. They 
were a pretty fine lot of soldiers, as we used to know sol- 
diers in those piping days of ease, before 1914. But they 
were not yet fighting men. 


Finishing Touches in a Quiet Sector 


ie WAS to make them fighting men that General Pershing 
put them into the front line with the French. There isa 
vast difference between learning things in a training camp 
and doing them opposite an active enemy, so the American 
commander planned to put the finishing touches on the 
first contingent by some work within reach of the boche 
guns, to harden the men and teach them how to take care — 
of themselves in trench warfare. 

He selected a quiet sector for the purpose; probably he 
could not have found a more reposeful sector in all Europe. 
His idea was to round out training with as little fuss as 
might be, so that the men of the first contingent would 
be competent to instruct the green troops coming from 
America. And as soon as all had been given the experience — 
the battalions were withdrawn. 

That is all there was to it. The proceedings were devoid | 
of fireworks. The Paris edition of an American newspaper > 
solemnly announced that our forces had taken over a sector 
of the Front during the dark hours of the night and that 
when dawn broke the astounded Germans were apprised — 
of the event by the spectacle of the Stars and Stripes float- 
ing proudly from our parapets; but actually there was no- 
moving-picture stuff whatever. The troops eased in with 
the French. — } | 

The more quietly it was done the better satisfied were — 
the American and French commands. They wanted no | 
blare of bands, and Old Glory on a front-line trench could — 
wait until the trench was empty. | 

Moving out of villages back of the line the companies — 
marched along the roads leading to the communication — 
trenches and, arrived there, went in to relieve the poilus 
in platoon groups. It was very dark and the rain fell - 
drearily. About the only persons who saw this movement _ 
were a few French soldiers en repos in the villages, some old f 
men and women, and a little girl in a cape, who trotted — 
along beside the marching column of one battalion, talking 
to the intent, silent men. As they reached the crossroads 
where they turned to go along the canal she stopped and — 
waved her hand at them for luck. May heaven bless her! 
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Here isa picture of the way you goin. Your 
oxperience will differ from this in the local set- 
sing and details when the time comes, more 
»specially if you happen to be hurried up to 
support battalions that are being strafed; 
jut in the ordinary course of events you will 
jo it about the way the first contingent did it. 
' They have been keeping you back in a vil- 
‘age during the training period, sixty or seventy 
or ninety kilometers behind the Front. In 
lain sight is another village and there are 
‘American troops billeted there also. Every- 
ivhere you turn in this section of France you 
‘ind them. The roads and fields are full of 
‘chaki figures; the streets of every hamlet 
‘warm withthem. And thereisa hamlet every 
wo or three miles. 

Well, they have gradually seasoned you by 
‘he hardest kind of work. You are physically 
‘it to tackle your weight in wild cats. Out on 
‘he training ground beyond the village you 
ave practiced every form of trench work and 
ypen warfare until you do it automatically at 
»sommand. And you have grown acclimated 
\00; your billet, which used to be a storehouse 
vith a hayloft in it, no longer seems chilly 
vhen the temperature is at a raw damp fifty- 
‘ive degrees. Or if you have been living in one 
»f the frame barracks provided, you don’t begin to think 
of pneumonia every time the roof leaks or a cold wind 
somes tearing through a fissure in the wall. Infact, you’re 
‘it, my boy—fitter than you ever were in your life, not even 
varring the proud day you made the eleven. 

' On a day your battalion receives orders to get ready to 
nove. Perhaps you know what is coming off, perhaps you 
‘lon’t. At any rate that is none of your business; all you’ve 
-ot to do is obey orders and keep your rifle clean. So you 
hustle round, pack your kit, stall off Abe Green when he 
inquires whether you feel like paying back that twenty 
‘ranes you borrowed, and presently parade with the others 
jn full marching order and your helmet on. 
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} : The Songs of the Sammees 
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NATRAPPED to your back is the kit—a full seventy 

pounds, and more. The official figures give the weight 
\s something less; but I have weighed a dozen of them. In 
he kit you carry your bedding, which consists of three 
jlankets, extra socks and extra shoes, mess tins and emer- 
‘ency rations, first-aid dressings, ammunition, everything 
‘ou will require for a ten-day tour in the trenches. With 
»ayonet and pick and shovel the kit is a sizable load. You 
»end forward as you march, and if it doesn’t sit snugly 
ieaven help you! 
' Long lines of motor trucks are in the road. You pile into 
‘me of them; and when all is ready the driver lights a 
tigarette, says 
‘Well, we’re off! 
iddap, Sarah!”’ 
nd a moment later 
ou go careering out 
of the village. Be- 
hind you comes 
‘nother truck, and 
‘nother, and 
-nother—trucks are 
‘trung out as far as 
‘he eye can reach. 
' Itisn’tsucha bad 
‘usiness, bowling 
long a country 
‘oadin France, even 
‘o a motor truck. 
“he driver keeps 
iis machine on the 
rown of the road 
‘nd lets the automo- 
viles that overtake 
iim do the worry- 
ag. The wild warn- 
ing shrieks of their 
‘irens seem to fill 
im witha holy joy; 
!. smile of infinite 
yeace comes to his 
‘ace as he holds the 
‘ose of the truck 
|xaetly in the 
‘niddle. 

It is a sweet land, 
‘his France; mellow 
Sa matron, tender 
sa lass. The rich 
hocolate loam lies 
‘ewly turned in the 
ields; cattle graze 
o the valleys; a 
‘oung girl is tending 
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One More Meal at Least 


a flock of sheep; and the swelling bosoms of the hills 
are veiled in gauzy mists. You go thumping through 
another village—oh, those beautiful, red-roofed hamlets 
that seem to snuggle close to Mother Earth! A church bell 
begins to ring; sweet and clear its notes carry to you above 
the jangling tumult of your three-ton truck. The village 
seems part of another life—of a cleaner, less stressful time. 
How like a benediction it is, breathing the spirit of ages of 
placid content and fertilizer. 

For now you are in its main street and your nostrils are 
assailed with a rich, healthful barnyard odor, so that you 
begin to wonder what the folks are doing on the farm back 
home. And you discover for the hundredth time that 
French villages are like a great many other things in this 
vale of tears—they look better at a distance. 

Up the street you go, between the rows of old, old stone- 
and-plaster houses, mildewed by the centuries. There are 
neat square piles of manure in front of them, which are 
steaming pleasantly. Chickens scurry to get out of the 
way; geese waddle at slower gait, very reluctantly; the 
dignified gander turns his head to hiss. A slinking dog 
awakes to animation with a start and rushes out to bark 
at the truck. And women, children and old men crowd to 
the doors to watch the Americans go by. They are used to 
you by now, and they no longer stand at the roadside with 
beaming faces to shout “‘ Vive l’ Amérique!’’ but perhaps a 
prescience of what this procession portends comes to them, 
for they wave their hands and wish you “ Bonne chance!” 
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A minute, and you are beyond the village in 
open country again. Somebody starts a song, 
Now when a doughboy is in fine spirits and 
everything is well with him he invariably hits 
on the most lugubrious dirge he knows. He is 
strong for sentimental stuff. 


“Are we almost there? Are we almost there?” 
Cried the dying gur-r-l as she neared her home. 
“Them are pop-u-lar trees that ra-hair 
Their tall green forms to heaven's blue dome.” 


That is the sort of vocal effort in which he 
mingles when everything is lovely. But the 
instant stern work looms ahead his mood 
changes. He wants his songs livelier. Soldiers 
never sing The Star-Spangled Banner or God 
Save the King when they are bound for battle. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred they will 
hit upon an absurd parody, ora song of which 
you and I would want the children out of the 
way to enjoy properly. 

To-day you are heading for the Front at 
twenty miles an hour. So you lift your voice 
in a ditty picked up from the British instructor 
who has been teaching you how to snipe. The 
tune is an old one. You learned it in Sunday 
school back home, but the words there were 
The Church’s One Foundation. But you mean 
no irreverence when you sing it now—slowly, like a choir 
boy, prolonging the syllables of the last line: 


They are a rag-time army; 
They come from U.S. A. 

They cannot march; they cannot shoot; 
What bloody use are they? 

But when they get to Berlin, 
The Kaiser he will say: 

“Hoch! Hoch! Mine Gott, what a damn fine lot 

Are the boys from U.S. A.” 


You pass through a score of villages, and toward dusk 
arrive at one which shows the scars of war. The stark ribs 
of ruined houses stick up through piles of débris. Where a 
“Jack Johnson” landed is a jumbled mass of bricks and 
twisted metal and shattered stone. 

“That used to be the mairie.” 

You’re in the fighting zone now, but the trucks keep 
on; and it is dark when you arrive at your destination. 


The Movies at the Front 


VERYBODY piles out and eases cramped legs. You 
are in a tiny village and few people are stirring. Op- 
posite you is a café called the Cheval d’Or; through the 
window you make out the figures of several poilus seated 
at a table, drinking wine. There is a wide, old-fashioned 
fireplace at the end of the room and over it a woman is 
cooking supper on an andiron contrivance that holds a pan 
; and two kettles. 
The order is given 
to fall in. The 
darkness deepens as 
you stand there in 
the road waiting 
for the command to 
move. A door far- 
ther up the street 
opens, emitting a 
flood of light, and 
you perceive with 
amazement that in- 
side is a movie 
theater, comforta- 
bly filled with 
French soldiers. 
The film is evi- 
dently American 
and depicts the ad- 
ventures of a sew- 
ing-machine agent 
who starts out to 
cross the trackless 
prairies near Chi- 
eagoina buckboard. 
He has a passen- 
ger; with him is 
the lovely Vera, a 
young and inno- 
cent school-teacher 
from Hingham, 
Massachusetts. 
Vera is going to get 
a job teaching the 
sturdy children of 
those parts, and 
maybe grab a hus- 
band. She is a true 
and noble girl. 


(Continued on 
Page 45) 
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The World’s Future Money 


UROPE has issued at least fifteen billion dollars of 
paper money since war began. The paper was redeem- 
able in gold on demand; but the stock of gold has increased 
little relatively to the increase in paper money. Will 
Europe get back to a gold basis? How long willit take? If 
it does not get back what substitute willit use? Financiers 
are already pondering those problems. 

Their practical importance lies in this: With an irre- 
deemable paper currency, government has a more or less 
arbitrary command over prices. Broadly speaking, and 
other things remaining equal, it can raise or lower prices 
by arbitrarily expanding or contracting the currency. Is 
government —also broadly speaking—wise and honest 
enough to be intrusted with this power? For example, it 
would mean the power of paying interest on its debts in 
cheaper dollars. 

For one thing, bimetalism is proposed—that is, making 
the paper money redeemable in silver as well as in gold, or 
in both equally. As the world’s stock of silver is about a 
quarter of the stock of gold, that would at once increase the 
base by a quarter. But experience has shown the insta- 
bility of bimetalism. 

To this generation all kinds of money have looked just 
alike, for all kinds are interchangeable. Practically, if a 
man had any other kind of dollar he could change it for 
a gold dollar whenever he wished. Under that condition 
nobody cares which kind he has. But as soon as one kind 
goes to a premium it disappears from circulation, as gold 
did after the Civil War. 

If a man can sell a gold dollar to a bullion dealer for a 
dollar and ten cents in paper, he will, of course, not use it 
to pay a hundred cents of debt which the paper dollar will 
pay equally well. 

Experience shows the difficulty of keeping gold and silver 
tied together as basic or redemption money. One tends to 
become worth more or less than the other, and the cheaper 
supplants the dearer for money purposes. 

Probably the choice will be between goldand irredeemable 
paper; and every conservative influence will pull toward 
gold. Probably, also, getting back to an actual gold base 
will be the work of years. 


Avoiding War 


jee points in history are better settled than that up to 
April 12, 1861, neither the North nor the South wanted 
war. A competent observer who spent that winter in 
Washington declared: ‘“‘Not a man in America wanted 
war, or expected or intended it.” There is abundance of 
other evidence to the same effect. After Sumter was fired 
on, James A. Garfield cried out over “‘the shame, the folly, 
the outrage of civil war in our land!” 

The Southern States held that they had an inalienable 
right to withdraw from the Union. Undoubtedly they 
expected to go in peace. They saw it as a question of 
political liberty, essentially like that which had confronted 
the Revolutionary Colonies. The North, with Lincoln, 
saw it as a question of the perpetuation of free government 
and the majority rule that is implicit in free government, 
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He said if a minority could destroy a government at any 
time by seceding from it, a republican form of government 
would not work. 

Both North and South were democracies in form. 
Neither had any imperialistic or dynastic ambitions. 
Neither wanted war. But there was no method of media- 
tion between them. There was no tribunal to which they 
could appeal; no superior organ to take up the quarrel 
judicially. 

Events helplessly took their own course. Sumter was 
a Federal fort and the Federal Government must hold it. 
It was in South Carolina and the sovereign state must 
claim it. A shot was fired, and nothing reniained but to 
fight it out. 

Democratic form of government is not enough. Absence 
of designs of military conquest is not enough. There must 
be a method of mediation, a superior organ to which 
international differences are referred—in short, an inter- 
national organization to preserve peace. 


So-Called Socialism 


HE extension of the power of the state that: has been 

going on in Western Europe and America since August, 
1914, is not the Socialism that Socialists have preached. 
Only in Russia has the working class, or the proletariat, 
in any degree increased its control of industry; and in- 
dustry controlled by the working class is the very crux of 
Socialism. 

What has happened is an. enormous concentration of 
power in few hands. Our trusts look like toddling infants 
in comparison with the. vast powers over industry now 
exercised by a few men at Washington, London and Paris. 
This new.control is.no more socialistic in the Marxian 
sense than the old control was. Its one object is to quicken 
the pace, to increase production. 

Essentially it is the capitalistic system seeking divi- 
dends in military efficiency. The workers no more elect 
its managers and fix its conditions than they did before— 
not so much, in fact. 

American railroads illustrate the situation. They are 
operated in the same way, by the same persons and in the 
same spirit as before; but the operators are armed with 
new powers. The roads had gotten into an almost impos- 
sible situation. Government neither directed them itself 
nor permitted private management to direct them effi- 
ciently. It takes them over, guaranteeing private owners 
the same returns as before and paying labor the same 
wages. If it raises wages it must raise rates to the public, 
and private owners were willing enough to do that. Labor 
has no greater share in the management or in the earn- 
ings. 

What has been taken over everywhere consists almost 
wholly of old standardized things, like railroads and steam- 
ships, which capitalism had already developed and 
exploited until the return on the invested capital had 
declined to a fairly fixed and quite moderate rate. If 
government retains those fully developed and standardized 
things capital presumably will simply turn to fresher fields. 


The Last Fifteen Per Cent 


OU remember that 1914 was not reckoned a good year 

in business, while 1917 was a boom year. But you get 
the proportions all wrong if you measure it in dollars. 
Bank clearings throughout the country are usually taken 
as indicating the volume of domestic trade. In 1914 they 
were a hundred and fifty-odd billion dollars; in 1917 
they were over three hundred billions—practically double. 
But far the greater part of this increase is accounted for 
by higher prices for everything, rather than by a greater 
volume of goods. 

The farms actually produced only a little more in 1917 
than in 1914. Chief grain crops were larger by about 
fifteen per cent. 

The cotton crop was smaller by one-third. Of iron, coal 
and petroleum we produced one-eighth to one-quarter 
more in 1917 than in 1914. 

Measured in total goods produced and consumed, the 
difference between a good year and a bad year is always a 
comparatively small percentage. As the manufacturer’s 
profit usually arises from the last one-fifth or one-quarter 
of his output, so the whole difference between good and 
bad lies in the last fifteen or twenty per cent. The rule for 
the littlest business or the biggest business, or for an 
individual or for the nation, is that it is the last fifteen per 
cent which puts it over. 

We do not need miracles now. We need the last fifteen 
per cent, which is always to be had by screwing up energy 
another notch all along the line. 


Snap Judgments 


it THE summer of 1861 Frémont, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, was in command of the Western Department, 
which he scandalously mismanaged. August 31, on his 
own responsibility, he issued a proclamation freeing the 
slaves in his territory. Lincoln was then bending every 
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energy to hold the allegiance of the border slave states, | 
Writing confidentially he gave it as his opinion that to. Ten 
them was ‘‘nearly the same as to lose the whole game,” | 
He believed Frémont’s proclamation would throw them to | 
the Confederacy, and felt obliged, in effect, to annul it. | 
whole Northwest hated slavery. Frémont’s proclamation 
stirred its deepest enthusiasm. All contemporary records. 
show that public opinion was strongly in favor of Frémont 
and against Lincoln. { 

Ardent Union men denounced the Administration. An 
excellent judge declared that if Frémont were displaced, 
and an election should be held that fall, he would be made. 
president. But it is well settled now that Lincoln was) 
right and Frémont was wrong. 

The following November a “rash and self-willed” naval’ 
commander held up the British mail packet Trent and 
forcibly took from it Mason and Slidell, the Confederaey’s. 
commissioners to England and France. The North was. 
delighted with this exploit. The commander was acclaimed | 
and lionized. But his act was squarely in violation of 
neutral rights upon which the United States had most 
vigorously insisted in dealing with England. It brought. 
war with England to the very door. Lincoln felt obliged 
to surrender the prisoners. | 

Shiloh was one of the bloodiest battles of the Civil War, 
When the extent of Union casualties was known, Grant 
was hotly attacked in the press and in Congress. Men close 
to Lincoln urged his dismissal. 

A witness speaks of the “‘overwhelming tide of popular 
sentiment”’ and ‘‘the almost universal conviction of the 
President’s friends.” Lincoln, distressed and, for a time, 
perhaps uncertain, could only reply: ‘‘I can’t spare this 
man; he fights.”’ 

Examples out of American history might be multiplied, 
No little part of the difficulties of Lincoln and of Washing- 
ton arose from wrong public opinion. 

In wartime events react upon the public mind in a tense. 
and emotional state. There is constant danger of snap 
judgments. The good rule is to take a little time, to wait for 
the second thoughts. 


Commercial Aviation 


WELL-KNOWN American company announces that 

itisnow prepared to write insurance on airplanes, when 
not engaged in warfare, just as many companies write 
insurance on automobiles. This means that mechanical. 
flight has developed to the commercial stage. The risk 
attending an airplane in peaceful operation can be cal-' 
culated with sufficient accuracy to make it insurable. The 
risk, in fact, is far smaller than nervous terrestrians imagine. 
If the war hazard could be eliminated from recent aérial 
experience in Europe it would probably be found that rid- 
ing in an airplane, with a competent driver, is about as 
safe as any other mode of locomotion. 

Scientific students of the subject confidently preet| 
regular mail and passenger routes immediately after the 
war. Probably the Atlantic will be crossed this year, 
whether war ends or not, for machines have already per- 
formed a continuous flight of sufficient duration to cover 
the distance between Newfoundland and Ireland. New 
York to London in twenty-four hours is just round the 
corner. 

Three and a half years of war have carried airplane 
development to a point that would have taken ten or more 
years in peace. The commercial stage is at hand. The 
present year will probably see the United States where it 
should have been always—at the head of the line in air- 
plane development. 


Alin Unofficial Tax 


HE Bankers’ Magazine, of London, shows that from the 

beginning of the war to the close of 1917 the market 
value of securities listed on the London Stock Exchange 
decreased nearly four billion dollars. Within a year there 
has been a huge fall in the market value of Americar 
securities. 

War inflates the price of practically everything else; but 
it depresses the price of investments. One reason arise 
from simple supply and demand. 

As governments almost monopolize investable capital 
there is very little left to function as demand for othet 
securities; and in the absence of demand—as for on¢ 
reason or another there is always a supply of securEtes 
pressing on the market—prices fall. 

Another reason is that war, by raising the prices of com- 
modities, lessens the value of investments. The invest: 
ments may yield as many dollars as before; but as eact 
dollar is worth less, the investments are worth less. It 
amounts to an unofficial war tax on capital invested iy 
securities yielding a more or less fixed return. 

Government securities are comparatively little affected. 
because a powerful motive of patriotism sends capital t 
them, with only secondary regard to the return on the 
investment. But the tax really falls on them too; for th 
higher commodity prices go, the less their coupons wil 
buy. - } 
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VERYONE 
rf | is talking 
about in- 


flationnowadays, 
and with good 
reason. Time 
was when a man 
measured his ma- 


by the number of 
dollars he re- 
ceived. But fif- 
teen years or 
more ago people 
everywhere be- 
gantonoticethat 
a given number 
of dollars didn’t 
go so far as for- 
merly, because 


thing they bought 
had gone up. 
This was happen- 
ing all over the 


continued until 
in the United 
States, at the be- 


European War, a 


no more in pur- iin en Se = 
chasing power ee 

than sixty-five To PLEA 
cents had been 
when the move- 
ment began, in 


' 1897. 


Meantime professors of economics were explaining this 
Doubtless the public didn’t 


_ pay attention to all the professors said on the subject; but 


it did get the outstanding point—namely, that the more 
dollars you have in circulation the less a given dollar will be 


‘ worth. 


The commonly accepted theory about it is simply an 
application of the familiar old law of supply and demand. 


' We have a poor wheat crop; so the supply of wheat 
decreases. Then the price of wheat advances—that is, a 
' given bushel of wheat becomes worth more in proportion 


to other articles. We have a big wheat crop; the supply 
increases, and the price falls—a given bushel of wheat 
becomes worth less in proportion to other things. 

Just so with money. We increase the number of dollars. 


_ The price of a dollar falls. In other words, its exchange 


_ value, or value in proportion to other articles, decreases. 


, 


When Beads Passed as Money 


eESINE a community of Massachusetts Indians in the 


days before the Mayflower landed and started all the 


_ trouble which subsequently befell them. They possessed a 
_ stock of goods—furs, deerskins, bows and arrows. They 
also possessed beads about the size of a pea, with a hole 


bored through,the middle, and polished as smooth as glass. 
The Indians prized them for ornaments. The most prized 


sort was made out of clamshells. With the tools at their . 


command, cutting these beads out of hard clamshell, boring 
a hole through them and polishing them required a good 


h 


F 


deal of labor. 


Everybody wanted them, for everybody always wants 
fashionable ornaments, whether they have enough to eat 
or not. They were practically impervious to time and 
weather and could be easily carried about. 

So the Indians used these beads, called wampum, for 


currency. Fora string of them a foot long an Indian would 
exchange, say, a fur robe, because if he didn’t want to 


wear the wampum himself he could always exchange it for 


something else. When white men came they promptly | 


recognized this Indian currency and formally ordained 
that in trade with the Indians three beads should have the 
value of a penny and a fathom of wampum should be equiv- 
alent to five shillings. Connecticut accepted wampum in 
payment of taxes. 

The price of wampum—its exchange value—was un- 
doubtedly determined by the amount of labor required to 
produce it. By expending a given amount of labor an 
Indian could make an arrow. By expending the same 
amount of labor he could make four clamshell beads. So 
he would exchange an arrow for four beads. 

That is the way currency systems came into being, for a 
great many things were used as currency before the world 
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settled down to gold and silver. Far south of Massachu- 
setts the Indians had discovered a pretty yellow metal in 
dustlike particles along the beds of mountain streams. 
They used it for ornaments and also to an extent for cur- 
rency—until the followers of Cortés and Pizarro took it all 
away from them and murdered and enslaved them to get 
more. 

Suppose some Indians in the pre-Mayflower day had 
discovered a cache of wampum—many bushels of it. 
They would at once have begun offering their superfluity 
for other articles—furs, deerskins, bows and arrows, and so 
on—thereby setting up a greatly increased demand for 
those articles. The prices of the articles would have gone 
up, and a given quantity of wampum would have bought 
less than before. The Indians, in short, would have suffered 
an inflation of the currency. That did happen later on 
when white men, with superior tools and inferior commer- 
cial morality, unloaded a lot of poor, hastily made'wampum 
on the Indians and so nearly destroyed its exchange value. 

Keeping in mind the familiar old law of supply and 
demand you will see that it isn’t the absolute number of 
dollars that counts, but the relative number; it isn’t 
simply the supply but the supply relatively to the demand. 
Everything that is offered for sale is a demand for money. 
If the supply of money increases and at the same time the 
demand for it—that is, the quantity of goods offered for 
sale—increases in the same proportion the exchange value 
of money will not alter. 

This has been visualized by drawing a picture of an old- 
fashioned balance. All the dollars in the country are put 
into the right-hand scale. All the goods for sale are put 
into the left-hand scale. If you pour more dollars into the 
right-hand seale while the heap of goods in the left-hand 
scale remains unchanged, the dollars scale will dip down 
and the goods scale will rise—in other words, prices will 
go up. If you increase the heap in both scales equally the 
balance will hold even—that is, prices will remain un- 
changed. 

This money theory was worked out from experience. 
Between the years 1500 and 1600 commodity prices in 
Europe more than doubled—according to calculations 
based on the best available data—and the literature of 
that period contains complaints about the cost of living 
that sound quite modern. The reason was that in the fore 
part of that century Spaniards discovered American gold 
and silver mines, which more than trebled Europe’s stock 
of money metals. 

The world’s gold production declined somewhat after 
about 1870, but the production of goods continued to 
increase, and for some twenty-five years prices in Europe 
and the United States tended steadily downward. Then 
the great gold mines of South Africa began to be opened 
up. Annual production of gold, which had averaged about 


a hundred mil- 
lion dollarsayear 
since 1873, began 
to mount. By 
1896 it had 
reached two hun- 
dred millions. 
Ten years later 
it was four hun- 
dred millions. 
For five years be- 
fore the great war 
it averaged more 
than four hun- 
dred and fifty 
ml ero: as 
Weighted by this 
increased stock 
of money the 
right-hand scale 
begantodipdown 
about 1897. In 
other words, 
prices of goods 
began to go up. 
They have been 
going up ever 
since. 

There is an- 
other factor of 
considerable im- 
portance — the 
turnover, or the 
rapidity with 
which the dollars 
move. For two 
thousand years 
India has been 
draining gold and 
silver from Europe; but the price level in India remains 
low because the money is hoarded and doesn’t move. But 
as a rule in Europe and America the more money there is 
the faster it turns. 


The Golden Flood Brings Higher Prices 


HE heap of dollars in the right-hand scale by no means 

consists exclusively or even chiefly of what we commonly 
call currency—that is, gold, silver and paper money. The 
greater part of it consists of credit: mostly bank credit, or 
bank deposits. Taking it by and large, about nine times 
out of ten when a man buys anything in the United States 
he pays for it not with currency but with a check against 
his credit or deposit at the bank; and a bank-check dollar 
counts for just as much in purchasing power as a currency 
dollar. 

From 1897 to 1914 the stock of money in circulation in 
the United States somewhat more than doubled. Bank 
deposits, excluding deposits of one bank with another, 
somewhat more than trebled. And wholesale prices of all 
leading commodities taken together, as reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the Department of Labor at 
Washington, increased about one-half. 

The total heap of dollars increased about threefold. The 
heap of goods also increased greatly, but not enough to 
offset the increase in dollars. So prices went up about fifty 
per cent—which means that the value of each dollar, as 
measured by what it would buy, shrunk in proportion. In 
the total dollar heap in 1914 there were about five and a 
half bank-check or bank-deposit dollars for every currency 
dollar; and the bank-check dollars move faster, so their 
relative influence on prices is even greater than five and 
a half to one. 

War has increased the number of currency dollars in 
quite bewildering fashion, operating in that respect in 
about the same way in all belligerent countries, though not - 
to the same extent. The first effect of war in every bellig- 
erent country was both to give a tremendous jolt to credit 
and to put the government to a great immediate expense 
for mobilizing the army, transportation, supplies, and so on. 
This expense was far beyond the immediate cash resources 
of the government. Also it was necessary to bolster up 
panic-stricken credit. For both purposes all belligerent 
countries at once issued large quantities of paper money. 
To a lesser extent this happened in neutral countries. 

A recent tabulation covering eleven European countries 
shows that the amount of paper money outstanding in 
July, 1914, was roughly three and three-quarter billion 
dollars. By last October it had risen to nearly nineteen 
billion dollars. In July, 1914, the gold reserve which was 
held for the redemption of this paper money amounted to 
two and a half billions. By various expedients—as by 
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calling in gold coins from ordinary circulation—the gold 
reserve had been increased to three and three-quarter 
billions. So the ‘‘uncovered”’ paper money—that in excess 
of the gold reserve—increased from a little more than one 
billion to about fifteen billion dollars. 

At last accounts Russia alone—where bank checks are 
comparatively little used and where the government’s 
credit is comparatively weak—had issued about seven bil- 
lion dollars of paper money since war began. Circulating 
notes issued by the Bank of France have increased from 
about a billion and a quarter dollars to more than four 
billions. Germany is not far behind. 

Soon all belligerent countries began floating war loans. 
Of course every country wanted to make credit as easy as 
possible so that everybody would be encouraged to sub- 
scribe to the bonds. The banks were called upon to extend 
credit liberally, especially to bond subscribers. In Germany 
a special sort of bank was set up to facilitate borrowing. 
And when the bonds were issued the banks everywhere 
loaned money on them at a low rate of interest and on 
easy terms. All this war financing increased not only the 
number of currency dollars but the number of bank-check 
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or bank-deposit dollars. In England, where on the whole it 
has been more conservatively managed than anywhere else 
in Europe, the number of currency dollars has increased— 
mostly through the issuance of a special war currenecy—by 
nearly one billion; and up to June 30 last deposits of the 
leading commercial banks had increased about a billion 
and a half. Also, commodity prices, as indicated by the 
London Economist’s index number, increased from July, 
1914, to November, 1917, by a hundred and twenty per 
cent. The Englishman’s dollar: had shrunk more than 
half. 

War began increasing the dollar heap in the United 
States while we were nominally at peace. The Allies 
bought enormous quantities of goods here and paid us 
partly in gold. In the fiscal years 1915 and 1916—years 
ending June 30—our stock of that money metal increased 
more than four hundred million dollars. 

As soon as we declared war the processes that increased 
the heap of bank-deposit dollars abroad began operating 
here. To encourage subscriptions to the Liberty Loans, 
banks made borrowing easy. When thesecond Liberty Loan 
was floated, for example, all the leading banks in New York 
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joined in publishing page advertisements agreeing to 
carry the bonds until such time as subscribers could pay 
for them, at the same interest that the bonds bore—four 
per cent. Anybody with a bank account could simply sign 
an application blank and his bank would carry the bonds 
until he paid off the loan. 

Say your bank is a member of the Federal Reserye 
system—as all national banks and a great many state 
banks now are. You subscribe to a thousand dollars of 
Liberty Bonds and borrow the money from the bank. The 
bank takes your note at ninety days, with the Liberty 
Bond as collateral security. It can immediately carry that 
note over to the Federal Reserve bank in its district and 
the Federal Reserve bank will rediscount it, giving your 
bank credit for the proceeds. 

By pledging its customers’ notes as collateral your bank 
can get Federal Reserve circulating notes—currency dol- 
lars—from the Reserve bank. But probably, having redis- 
counted your note, it would simply_take a credit on the 
books of the Reserve bank. That credit on the books of 
the Reserve bank becomes lawful reserve for your bank, 

(Continued on Page 85) 


XV 


PON descending to the courtyard of 
the Hotel of the Three Kings I took a 


seat on a bench beneath a trellis, 
which a little later would be picturesquely 
covered with vines and purple 
flowers. To stop here for a time, 
smoking, would seem a natural 
proceeding, and while I held such 
a post of recognizance nothing 
overt could transpire in the envi- 
rons without being seen. Enough 
had developed already though, 
heaven was witness! I lit a ciga- 
rette and prepared for a résumé. 

Like a sleuth noting salient 
points I glanced round the rec- 
tangular court. At my right, off 
the gallery, was Miss Falconer’s 
room, shrouded in darkness; atthe 
left, up another flight of stairs, 
my own yninviting domain. The 
quarters of Van Blarcom and his 
uniformed friends opened from the 
gallery above the street passage, 
facing the main portion of the inn, 
which sheltered the kitchen and 
salle ad manger. Such was the sim- 
ple, homely stage setting. 

Bleau, I now felt tolerably sure, 
was merely a milestone on the 
route of Miss Falconer. Next 
morning, at sunrise probably, she 
would resume her journey for parts 
unknown. Would they arrest her 
before she left the inn or merely 
follow her? The latter doubtless, 
since they said she was on her 
way to get the papers which they 
wanted for France. 

Upstairs in the room where Van 
Blarcom and I had held our con- 
ference the shutters had been re- 
opened. There was just one light 
to be seen, a glowing point, which 
beyond all question was the tip of 
a cigar. If I was keeping vigil 
below, from abovehe returned the 
compliment; nor did he mean that 
I should hold any secret colloquy 
with the girl that night. I swore 
softly but earnestly. Considering 
his rather decent attitude, his 
efforts from the very first to en- 
lighten me as to the dangers I was 
running, it was odd how thor- 
oughly ingrained was my detesta- 
tion of the man! 

The mystery of the gray car had been solved, and with 
a vengeance. Instead of being freighted with accomplices, 
as I had at first thought possible, it had carried the repre- 
sentatives of justice, in the persons of three officers and my 
secret-service friend. A queer conjunction, that; but, then, 
my ignorance of French methods was abysmal. Perhaps 
such was the usual mode of doing things in time of war. 

Van Blarcom’s explanation, though it made me furious, 
had brought conviction. There was a certain grim appo- 
siteness about it all. The night in New York, the events 
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‘You Mean,’ She Whispered, ‘“‘That Something Dreadful Has Happened. 
the —the Men Who Came Last Night?”’’ 


of the steamer, the unsatisfactory character of the girl’s 
actions—all fitted neatly into the plan; while the mere 
personnel of the pursuing party was sufficient assurance— 
French officers, as I well knew, being neither liars nor fools. 
Neither, I patriotically assumed, were the men of my 
country’s secret service, however humble their part as cogs 
in that great machinery or however distasteful: Mr. van 
Blarcom, personally, might be to me. And finally, I could 
not deny that women, clever, well-born and beautiful, had 
served as spies a thousand. times in the world’s history, 
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urged to it by some sense of duty, some tie 
of blood. 

Yes, that was it, I told myself in sudden 
pity, recalling how Miss Falconer had stood 
on the steps in her nurse’s cos- 
tume, straight and slender, her 
gray eyes full of fire, her face glow- 
ing like a rose. Perhaps she was 
of the enemy’s country. Perhaps 
those she loved, those who made 
up her life, had set her feet in this 
path that she was treading. Ifshe 
was a spy—Lord, how the mere 
word hurt one!—it wasn’t for ig- 
noble motives; it wasn’t for pay! 

I came impulsively to the con- 
clusion that there was just one 
course for my taking: Tosee her, 
and to beg, bully or wheedle from 
her the unvarnished truth. Then, 
if it was as I feared, she should go 
back to Paris if I had to carry her; 
she should accompany me to Bor- 
deaux, and on the first steamer 
she should sailfrom France. Yes, 
and the army should have its pa- 
pers, for she should tell me where 
they were hidden. Her work 
should end; but these men up- 
stairs should not track her, and 
trap her, and drag her off to prison, 
perhaps to death! 

There was danger in the plan, 
even if I could accomplish it. I 
would get myself into trouble, 
dark and deep. Well, if I had to 
languish behind bars I could sur- 
vive it—and she mightn’t. As I 
thought of that I knew I had ir- 
revocably made up my mind. — 

It was a problem, nevertheless, 
to arrange an interview, with Van 
Blarcom sitting at his window 
watching melikealynx. Icouldn’t 
go up the stairs and batter on her 
door till she openedit; apart from 
the reception she would give meit 
would simply amount to making 
a present of my intentions to the 
men across the way. Yet who 
knew how long they would keep 
up their surveillance? Till I re- 
tired probably! 

“T’d give something to choke 
you and be done with it!” was the 
benediction I wafted toward the 
sentinel above. 

I was owning myself at my wit’s end when a ray of hope 
was vouchsafed me, the kitchen door opening and giving 
egress toa leather-clad figure which strode across the 
courtyard, lantern in hand, and let itself into the garage. 
Despite the dimness I recognized Miss Falconer’s chauf- 
feur, the man she had addressed as Georges when they 
left the Rue St. Dominique. The very link I needed, pro- 
vided I could get into communication with him! _I rose, 
stretched myself lazily and began to pace the court. 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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In fact you get a two-fold value in this nourishing soup. 


You not only get unusual food value in the soup itself but you save money 
in using it. You do not have to add anything to make it complete. You have 
no expense for extra materials, no cooking cost, no labor, no waste. 


You have a delicious strength-giving food all cooked, prepared and ready 
for your table in three minutes. A food so satisfying that you can almost 


make a meal of it. 


There is not a food you can name more truly economical than 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


It supplies practically every element 
essential to a properly balanced diet. 

The invigorating stock we make from 
high grade Government inspected beef. In 
this stock we combine choice potatoes, 
chantenay carrots and Canadian ruta- 
bagas—attractively diced. We add baby 
lima beans, small peas, barley, rice, Coun- 
try Gentleman corn, Dutch cabbage and 
fresh okra, celery and parsley. We include 
also a fine tomato purée, a sprinkling of 
macaroni alphabets and a slight flavoring of 
leek, onion and sweet red peppers. 

You could not buy the materials and 
make such a soup at anywhere near so low 
a cost. 

In using Campbell’s you have the benefit 


You will find it true economy to keep a supply of this 
wholesome appetizing soup always on hand. Be sure to 
add boiling water. Bring the soup to the boiling point, allow 


it to simmer a moment, then serve. 


21 kinds 


12c a can 


of the entire Campbell organization—the 
extensive Campbell farms, the Campbell 
agricultural staff, our staff of expert buyers 
and experienced chefs, the Campbell kitch- 
ens with their unequaled equipment and 
facilities. 

All this is co-operative economy on the 
largest scale. It insures you the finest and 
freshest ingredients. It eliminates the loss, 
waste and spoilage of retail marketing. It 
makes a difference in 
your gas bill or coal 
bill. Best of all it 
provides you with a 
never failing source of 
health and vigorous 
condition. 


(Continued from Page 22) 

Perhaps a dozen times I crossed and recrossed it, each turn 
taking me past the garage and affording me a brief glance 
within. The chauffeur, coat flung aside, sleeves rolled up, 
was hard at work, overhauling his engine. Up at the win- 
dow I could see the glowing cigar tip move now to this side, 
now to that—not for an instant was Van Blarcom allowing 
me to escape from sight. 

After taking one more turn I halted, yawned audibly for 
the sentry’s benefit, and seated myself once more, this time 
on a bench by the door of the garage. Van Blarcom’s cigar 
became stationary again. The chauffeur, who had satis- 
fied himself as to the engine and was now passing critical 
fingers over the gashes in the tires, looked up at me casu- 
ally, then resumed his work. Kneeling there, his tools 
about him, he was plainly visible in the light of the smoky 
lantern—a young man, twenty three or four, perhaps, 
strongly built and obviously of French-peasant stock, with 
honest blue eyes and a face not unduly intelligent, but 
thoroughly frank and open in its cast. The actors in my 
drama, I had to own, were puzzling. This lad looked no 
more fitted than Miss Falconer for a treacherous réle. 

How theatrical it all was! And yet it had its zest. I 
confess I experienced a certain thrill, entirely new to me, 
as I bent forward with my arms on my knees and my head 
lowered to hide my face. 

“Attention, Georges!’’ I muttered beneath my breath. 

The chauffeur started, knocking a tool from the running 
board beside him. His eyes, half-startled, half-fierce, fixed 
themselves on me; his hand went toward his pocket in a 
most significant way. In a minute he would be shooting 
me, I reflected grimly. And upstairs, the very stillness 
of Van Blarcom shrieked suspicion—he could not have 
helped hearing the clatter that the falling tool had made. 

“Don’t be a fool,’’ I muttered, low but sharply. “I 
know where you and mademoiselle come from; I know she 
is upstairs now; if I wished you any harm I could have had 
the mayor and the gendarmes here an hour ago! Keep 
your head—we are being watched. Have a good look at me 
first if you feel you want to. Then take your hand off that 
revolver, and pretend to go to work!” 

Throwing my head back I began blowing clouds of 
smoke, wondering every instant whether a bullet would 
whiz through my brain. I could feel Georges’ gaze upon 
me; I knew it was a critical moment. But as his kind are 
shrewd judges of caste and character I had my hopes. 

They were justified, for presently I heard him draw a 
breath of relief. His hand came out of his pocket. ‘‘Par- 
don, monsieur,’”’ he whispered, and began a vigorous pre- 
tense of polishing the car. 

Again I leaned forward to hide the fact that my lips 
were moving. ‘‘When you speak to me keep your head 
bent, as I do.” 

“Monsieur, yes.” 

“Now listen: Men of the French Army are here, with 
powers from the police. They accuse mademoiselle of 
serious things, of acts of treason, of being on her way to 
secure papers for the foes of France. They are watching. 
To-morrow if she departs they mean to follow, and to 
arrest her when they have gained proof of what she 
is hunting.” 

“Mon Dieu, monsieur! What shall I do?” 

There was appeal in his voice. Convinced of my 
good faith he was quite simply shifting the business 
to my shoulders—the French peasant trusting the 
man he ranked as of his master’s class. And oddly 
enough I found myself responding as if to a trusted 
person. I smoked a little,wondering whether or not 
Van Blarcom could catch the faint mutter of our 
voices. Then I gave my orders in the same muffled 
tones: 

“You will tell the servants that you wish to sleep 
here to-night, to watch the car. You will stay here 
very quietly until it is nearly dawn. Then you will 
creep to mademoiselle’s door and whisper what I 
have told you, and say that I beg her to meet me 
at five o’clock, before those others have awakened, 
in ” 


Pondering a rendezvous, I hesitated. The room 
where I had dined, with its stone floor, its beamed 
ceiling and dark panels, came first to my mind. I 
fancied, though, that some outdoors spot might be 
safer. Opportunely I remembered that a passage led past 
this room, and that at its end I had glimpsed a little garden 
behind the inn. 

si in the garden,” I finished; and risked one straight 
look at him. “I can trust you, Georges?” 

The young man’s throat seemed to close. ‘‘ Monsieur 
le Due was my foster brother, monsieur,’’ he whispered. 
“T would die for him.” 

Who the deuce Monsieur le Duc might be I did not tarry 
to ponder. I had done all I could; the future was on the 
knees of the gods. Having smoked one more cigarette for 
the sake of verisimilitude I rose and crossed the courtyard 
to the stairs, where madame was descending. She had, 
she informed me, been preparing my bed. 

“And I wish monsieur good repose,”’ she ended volubly. 
“Hitherto no Zeppelins have come to Bleau to disturb 
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our dreams. Though, alas, who 
knows what they will do, now 
that we have lost our most gal- 
lant hero? Monsieur has heard 
of the Firefly of France?” 

That name again! Odd how 
it seemed to pursue me. “T be- 
lieve I shall meet that fellow 
some time, if he’s living,” I re- 
flected as I climbed the 
stairs. 

In my room, my can- 
dle lighted, I resigned 
myself to a ghastly 
night. I don’t like dis- 
comfort, though I can 
put up with it when I 


must. The bed 
looked as hard as 
nails; the bowl 


made cleanliness 
a duty, not a 
pleasure. And to 
think that I might 
have been sleep- 
ing in comfort at 
the Ritz! 
Tossing from 
side to side, 


TREKS 


Across the Courtyard I Recognized Miss Falconer’s 
Chauffeur—the Very Link I Needed, Provided I Could 
Get Into Communication With Him! 


pounding a cast-iron pillow, I dozed through uneasy inter- 
vals and woke with groans and starts. I could not rid 
myself of the sense of something ominous hanging over 
me. The gray car ramped through my dreams; so did Van 
Blarcom; and between sleeping and waking I pictured 
my coming interview with the girl, her probable terror, the 
force and menaces I should have to use, our hurried flight. 

At length I fell into a heavy, exhausted slumber, from 


which, toward morning I fancied, I sat up suddenly with ~ 


the dazed impression of some sound echoing in my ears. 
Springing out of bed I groped my way to the window. The 
galleries lay peaceful and empty in the moonlight; and 
down in the courtyard there was no slightest sign of life. 

I went back to bed in a state of jangled nerves. Again I 
dozed, and a dim light was creeping through the window 
when I woke. I looked out again. ‘‘Hello!”’ I muttered, 
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“a 
for though the hotel seemed wrapped in slumber the door 
of the garage now stood ajar. Was it possible that Miss 
Falconer had stolen a march on me—that the automobile 
could have left the premises without my being roused? It 
was only four o'clock, but all wish for sleep had left 
me. I decided to investigate without any more adieu, 

I made the best toilet that cold water and a cracked 
mirror permitted, longing the while for a bath, fora 
breakfast tray, for a hundred civilized things. Taking 
my hat and coat I went quietly down the staircase, 
The garage door beckoned me—and all unprepared I 
walked into the tragedy of the affair. 

In the dim place there were signs of a desperate 
struggle. The rugs and cushions of Miss Falconer’s 
automobile were scattered far and wide. The gray car had 
vanished; and in the center of the floor was Georges, the 
chauffeur, lying on his back with arms extended, and staring 
up at the ceiling with wide, unseeing blue eyes. 


XVI 


NEELING by the young man’s side I felt for his pulse, 
but the moment my fingers touched his cold wrist I 
knew the truth. There flashed into my mind queerly, as 
things do at grim moments, an often-heard expression 
about rigor mortis setting in. With this poor fellow it had 
not started; but he was dead, for all that. The most skill- 
ful surgeon in Europe could not have helped him now. 

It was murder, I never doubted. The confusion of the 
garage was proof of it; and the instrument, once I looked 
about me, was not far to seek. Divided between rage, 
horror and pity I saw a sort of sharp stiletto, suitable for — 
use as a penknife or letter opener, which after doing its 
work had been cast upon the floor. 

I remained on my knees beside the lad, smitten witha — 
keen remorse. I knew no good of him; I had even sus- 
pected him; but he had an honest face. Why had I not 
kept watch all night? The instructions I had given, the 
plan I had thought so clever might be responsible for the © 
killing; it must have been some echo of the struggle that — 
had roused me when I had wakened and glanced out, and 
gone placidly back to sleep! | 

Had Van Blarcom caught our whispered colloquy—or — 
surmised it? Helped by his precious colleagues he must 
have taken Georges unprepared, throttled him to prevent 
his shouting, and ended his frantic struggles with one 
swift, ruthless blow. But why? What sort of soldiers could 
these be who wore the uniform of a brave, chivalrous 
country and yet did murder? And what sort of mission 
were they bound upon that for no visible gain or motive 
they risked desperate work like this? 

And the girl upstairs? The thought was like a knife 
thrust; it brought me to my feet, my heart pounding, my 
forehead cold and wet. I told myself that she must be 
safe, that wholesale killing could not be the aim of these | 
wretches, that the gray automobile was not what certain of 
our sheets, in their tales of gunmen, like to call a “mur- 
der car.’’ But what did I know about it? I was in a funk, 
a funk of the bluest variety. In that one age-long moment 
I learned what sheer fright meant. 

Without knowing how I got there I found myself in the 
gallery. The doors that lined it were rickety and worm- 
eaten; I stared sickly at them—a mere twist of practiced 
fingers and they could be forced open by anyone who cared 
to try! I thought I heard a faint breathing inside the girl’s 
room; but I wasn’t sure; I was too rattled. Very guard- 
edly I knocked—and got no answer. Then in utter panic 
I knocked louder, at risk of disturbing the whole house. 

“‘Georges, c’est vous?’’ It was the drowsiest of murmurs, 
but few things have been so welcome to me in all my life. 

“Yes, mademoiselle!’”? Though my knees were wabbling 
under me I summoned presence of mind to impersonate | 
the poor huddled mass of flesh in the garage. 

“* Attendez donc!” 

I could hear her stirring; she believed I had come with 
some summons, with some news. Well, it was imperative 
that I should see her. I waited obediently until the door 
swung open and revealed her, in a loose robe of blue, with 
her hair in a ruddy mass about her shoulders and the sleep _ 
still lingering in her eyes. “‘Mr. Bayne!” 

Such was my relief at finding my fears uncalled-for I 
could have danced a breakdown on that crazy gallery, 
snapping my fingers in castanet fashion above my head; 
I had forgotten entirely the strained terms of our parting, | 
but she remembered. A bright wave of scarlet ran over her 
face, her neck, her forehead. She gasped, clutched her robe | 
about her, would have shut her door if I had not foreseen — 
the strategic movement and inserted a foot in the dimin- 
ishing crack—just in time. 

“TI beg your pardon,” I began hastily; “I am really 
extremely sorry. But something has occurred which forces 
me to speak to you m 

“There can be nothing which forces you to come here— 
nothing!” Her lips were trembling; her voice wavered; 
the apparent shamelessness of my behavior was driving her 
to the verge of tears. “Is there no place where I am safe 
from you? Mr. Bayne, how can you? I shan’t listen toa 
single word while you keep your foot in the door!” 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Winter Emphasizes 
Staggard Superiority 


The original and peculiar construction of the 
Staggard Tread gives extra security at all 
seasons. 


At no time does it assert itself so decisively as 
in the winter months. 


Users of Staggard Treads are especially im- 
mune from the side-skid of slippery snows and 
treacherous slush that so frequently makes 
winter driving dangerous. 


No other tread is so scientifically built to 
hold the road. 


The Staggard Tread is the scientific so- 
Iution of the non-skid problem. 


It was patented (Sept. 15-22, 1908) by The ., ) 
Republic Rubber Corporation as the first ip 
effective rubber non-skid tire. 


It gives maximum non-skid with minimum 
friction. 


There is literally no other tread on the market 
that gives similar security in winter driving. 


Republic Black-Line Red Inner Tubes have 
a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 
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(Continued from Page 24) 

“And I can’t take it away until you listen,” I protested. 
“Tt is perfectly obvious that if I did you would shut me 
out! But you can see for yourself that I’m not trying to 
force an entrance—and I wish that you would speak lower; 
if we waken anybody there will be the mischief to pay!” 

My voice, I suppose, had an impatient note that was re- 
assuring—or perhaps I looked encouragingly respectable, 
viewed at closer range. At any rate she spoke less 
angrily, though she still stood erect and haughty. 

“Well, what is it?” she allowed, barring the opening 
with one slender arm. 

““May I ask if you have had a message from me, Miss 
Falconer?”’ 

“A message? Certainly not!” with renewed suspicion 
in her voice. 

“H’m.” Then they had intercepted the man before he 
reached her. ‘I’m going to ask you to dress as quickly and 
quietly as possible, and to come downstairs. Don’t stop in 
the court—and don’t go near the garage, I beg of you! 
Just walk on past the salle d manger to the garden, and 
wait for me.” 

I expected exclamations, indignant protests, anything 
but the sudden white calm which fell on her at my request. 

“You mean,” she whispered, “that something dreadful 
has happened. Is it about the—the men who came last 
night?” 

- “Yes. But please don’t worry,” I urged her with false 
heartiness. ‘‘I’ll explain when you come down.” And to 
cut the discussion short I turned to go. 

Once her door had closed, however, I halted at the stair- 
case, retraced my steps and without hesitation circled the 
gallery to the rooms of Mr. John van Blarcom and his 
friends. I had had enough of uncertainties; henceforth I 
meant to deal with facts. It was barely possible that I was 
unjustly anathematizing these gentlemen—that while they 
were peacefully sleeping thieves had broken in below. 

Two knocks—the first rather tentative, the second 
brisker—netting no response, I deliberately tried the knob 
and felt the door promptly yield to me; then, with equal 
deliberation, I dropped my hand into my pocket, where my 
revolver lay. If someone sprang at me and tried to crack 
my head or to stab me—stabbing was popular here- 
abouts—I was in a state of armed preparedness. But when 
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I stepped inside I found an empty room, a bed in which 
no one had slept, 

Grown brazen I strode across to the inner door and 
opened it. More emptiness greeted me; the four men had 
plainly taken French leave in their gray car. It was strange 
that the hum of their departure had not roused me; they 
must, before starting the motor, have pushed their auto- 
mobile from the courtyard and out of earshot down the 
street. 

For a2 moment I stood in the deserted room reflecting 
swiftly. The situation was desperate, for in another hour 
the inn would be stirring; and Miss Falconer, I felt sure, 
could not afford to be found here when that came to pass. 
Murder investigations are searching things. All strangers 
beneath this roof would be interrogated narrowly. If any- 
one had a secret—and she certainly had several!—the 
chances were heavy that it would be dragged to light. 

For some reason this prospect was unspeakably frightful 
to me. Under its spur I hatched the craziest scheme that 
man ever thought of, and took steps which, as I look back 
at them, seem almost beyond belief. I must get Miss 
Falconer off for Paris, I determined. And since it was 
possible that the villagers would see us leaving she must 
appear to go with her chauffeur, as she had come. 

I descended forthwith to the garage, where the mur- 
dered man lay sprawling; shook out and folded the rugs 
which had been scattered in the struggle; picked up the 
cushions and replaced them in the car. Then borrowing a 
ruse from the enemy I set the door wide open, and, puffing 
and panting, pushed the blue automobile into the court- 
yard, through the passage and down the street. 

What comes next I ask no one to credit. Retrospectively 
I myself have doubted it. It lives in my memory as a 
grisly nightmare rather than as a fact. To be brief, I 
returned to the scene of the crime, shut out any possible 
audience by closing the door and disrobed hastily. Then 
I removed the leather costume of the victim; donned it; 
laced on his boots, which by good fortune were loose 
instead of tight; and picking up his visored cap from the 
floor where it had fallen stood forth to all seeming as gen- 
uine a member of the proletariat as ever wore goggles and 
held a wheel! 

By this time my teeth were clenched as if in the throes 
of lockjaw. Had I paused to think for a single instant all 
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my nerve would have oozed away. But I had no time to 


spend on thought; I had to work on—and to save Miss — 


Falconer. The whole ghoulish business would be futile if 
the inn servants found the body. The mere flight of al] 
the guests would certainly stir suspicion; let. the murder 
transpire as well, and at once we should be pursued. 

The garage, from the looks of it, was not often put to 
service. A dusty spot, festooned with cobwebs, it cried to 
the skies for brooms and mops. In the background, appar- 
ently undisturbed since the days of the First Empire, a 
great pile of straw mixed with junk of various kinds lay 
against the wall; and most reluctantly, my every fiber 
shrieking protest, I saw what use I might make of this 
débris—if I could! 

“Go to it!’ I told myself inexorably but miserably. 
“Tt’s not a question of liking it, you know. You’ve got to 
do it.’ Grimly I wrapped my discarded clothes about the 
poor chap’s body, dragged it to the straw and covered it 
from head to foot. By this action, I surmised, I was ren- 
dering myself a probable accessory and a certain suspect; 
but the one thing I really cared about was my last glimpse 
of that patient face. f 

“Sorry, old man,” was all the apology I could muster, 
“And if I ever get a chance at the people who did it you 
can count on me!” 

With a sigh of complete exhaustion I rose and looked 
about. All signs of the crime had been obliterated from 
the garage. ‘I must be crazy!” I thought, as the enormity 
of the thing rushed on me. ‘“‘I wonder why I did it? And 
I wonder whether or not I can forget it some day—mayhe 
after twenty years?” 


As I opened the door to the garden the dim light was | 


growing clearer. I was late; the girl, coated and hatted, 
ready for flitting, was already at the rendezvous. At sight 
of me in my leather togs she started backward; then, 
resolutely controlled, she drew herself up and faced me 
silently, her hands clutching at her furs, her lips a little 
apart. : 

“Won’t you sit down?” I began lamely, indicating an 
iron bench. It was all so different from the interview I 
had planned last night! ‘‘I want to speak to you about 
your chauffeur, Miss Falconer. This morning I found him 
hurt—very badly hurt io 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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ILLUSTRATED 


E HAD been 
invited by 
one of our 


friendsnamed Ralph 
Sanderson to motor 
out to spend the 
week-end at his 
country place. It 
was a beautiful clear 
October day, and as 
we glided through 
the uptown streets 
everywhere the Stars 
and Stripes were fly- 
ing, and the service 
flags, hanging before 
shops and houses, 
told how each par- 
ticular family had 
responded to the eall 
of duty. Occasion- 
ally we passed a com- 
pany of men in 
khaki, and oncea full 
regiment, headed by 
its band, which was 
playing Over There— 
Over There—Over 
There! It was an 
inspiriting and thrill- 
ing spectacle. 

Yet, apart from 
the flags and the 
music, I could see 
very little change in 
the life about us. 
Fifth Avenue was 
literally choked with 
motors, many of 
them with two men 
upon the box. The 
congestion atThirty- 
fourth, Forty-second 
and Fifty-ninth 
Streets had never be- 
fore approached 
what it had been 
sincemyreturn. We passed a half-completed church with 
workmen literally swarming over its scaffoldings. In front 
of each of the multitude of apartment houses swaggered 
about stalwart uniformed porters. Across the East River 
several blocks of jerry buildings were being putup. Every- 
where signboards advertised new plays and restaurants, 
with hideous caricatures of young ladies and their young 
bounder friends partaking of broiled live lobster, for the 
purpose of luring the public to ‘‘groves,” “gardens” and 
“‘nalaces,” there to dine not wisely but too well. 

Presently we escaped the semirural regions of gas tanks, 
road houses and motor-service depots and achieved the 
dense rusticity of the estates of the Long Island gentry. 
It was, let us say, somewhere in that region of darkest 
agriculturalism where excellent country building sites may 
be obtained as low—on bargain days—as three thousand 
dollars an acre, if one buys wholesale, that we came into 
view of what, at first, I took to be a medieval fortress. 

Two steam rollers were smoothing the avenue leading 
to the portal in order to facilitate the movement of some 
thirty carts filled with building materials. The air rang 
with the rat-a-tat of the riveting machines, the shouts of 
the workmen and the pound of the sledge hammer. Sev- 
eral hundred carpenters, steam fitters, plumbers and elec- 
tricians must have been at work inside this modern palace, 
which, with its wings, could not have been less than four 
hundred feet in width, while the grounds were dotted 
with laborers laying out roads, making flower beds and 
setting out trees. There was, in fact, a small army at work. 

“That’s Bing’s new place,” said Sanderson. ‘‘Some 
Waldorf—what?”’ 

““Who’s Bing?” I inquired. 

My friend gazed at me incredulously. 

“Didn’t you ever hear of Bing? They say he’s made a 
little matter of several million dollars this year, and he’s 
keeping it safe for America; doesn’t want to let it get out 
of the country, he says.” 

“Bing must be a bird!” I remarked. 

“He is,” readily agreed Sanderson. “There are several 
other Bing-birds down here—though not of the same 
name.” 
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“Of Shoes=or Ships=of Sealing-Wax —= 


BY LEJAREWN A 


Down in the Grillroom Men and Women Sat Laughing, Smoking and Drinking as if Thousands of Their Fellow Human Beings 
Were Not at That Very Moment Dying Upon the Blood:Soaked Battlefields of France, Belgium and Venetia 


Since we were on our way to the extreme eastern end of 
Long Island we stopped for luncheon at one of the numer- 
ous golf clubs scattered along the highroads among the 
building sites. One differentiates the estates of the gentry 
from the golf clubs by the amount of bunkers and the 
bunk. There was a fair-sized crowd in the restaurant being 
served by from fifteen to twenty waiters; and, dotted 
over the course, I counted from the veranda seventeen 
other employees sedulously engaged in rolling putting 
greens, cutting grass, replacing divots, and similar pro- 
ductive tasks. There were thirty-eight motors—including 
my friend’s—parked in the circle in front of the clubhouse. 

“How many men are there on your pay roll?” I asked. 

“Between fifty and sixty, counting the house serv- 
ants—and in the garage, stable and on the links,” he 
replied. ‘‘We absolutely need every one of them to keep 
the club going.” 

Before the end of our day’s trip we passed a dozen more 
large country houses and three new golf clubs and links 
in process of construction. On these last the work was 
obviously being rushed. The war had evidently not re- 
tarded in the slightest degree these private enterprises, 
either collective or individual. Of course people must have 
houses and—golf clubs! Farther along the shore my host 
pointed out—I thought with some local pride—an im- 
mense estate where a large force of men were employed in 
raising fancy shrubs and hothouse plants, building rock 
gardens, and in general turning the not altogether sympa- 
thetic marshy Long Island-landscape into a small modern 
Versailles. 

We arrived at our destination—a comfortable colonial 
mansion over a hundred years old on the outside, but en- 
tirely reconstructed so far as the interior was concerned— 
about five o’clock in the afternoon and had tea on an 
inclosed veranda, served by a young English butler and a 
second man in livery. There had apparently been no alter- 
ation in the size of our friend’s ménage, but later he took 
occasion to call attention to the fact that we were partak- 
ing of what he was pleased to call a “‘war dinner,” in con- 
sequence of which he seemed convinced that he was placing 
his native country irreparably in his debt. Simply because 
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Arthur Train 


he had grahay 
bread instead oj 
white and turkey in. 
stead of lamb. 

Incidentally he 
had the butler oper 
a bottle of cham. 
pagne, on the grounc 
that to drink it woule 
help the French! The 
war was the soletopic 
of conversation, an¢é 
Sanderson speedily 
showed that he was 
exceptionally wellin. 
formed upon eyery 
political and military 
phase of it. He re 
curred constantly tc 
the assertion that he 
made a point of ob. 
serving minutely 
every governmenta 
regulation or sugges. 
tion, and let drop the 
fact that he had con. 
tributed largely tc| 
the Red Cross, Y. M, 
C. A. and other sorts 
of war relief, as well 
as invested twenty. 
five thousand dollars| 
in Liberty Bonds. | 

I let him rave on, 
Of what use was it 
to point out to my 
well-meaning but 
misguided friend 
that, though his fou 
courses were literally 
within theHooverian 
limit, every one of 
them violated it in 
spirit, since in each 
case the most layish 
use was made of ex- 
pensive sauces, 
seasonings and preserves, requiring large quantities of but- 
ter or sugar. The fact that these were used on fish instead 
of on meat was the merest incident. He would have retorted 
that he was obeying orders in having a meatless and wheat- 
less day—and that that was all there was to it. 

Well, it might have seemed ungracious for a guest to 
discuss the champagne; and, on the whole, we concluded 
to hold our peace. But the sight of the two sturdy young 
Englishmen solemnly stalking round the table, passing 
liqueurs when they ought to have been in the trenches, 
gave me an unpleasant feeling, as well as the inclination 
later to lure one or both of them out of the ambush of their 
pantry and stand them up against the wall and find out 
why they were not where they belonged. 

But I find that butlers, second men and chauffeurs “are 
different,’’ somehow. It is so easy to become dependent 
upon particular servants. Most women would rather have 
a chop handed round by dear old: stupid James than a 
golden pheasant served by a maid, however chic. Knee 
breeches for some are the insignia of respectability; and, 
of course, one can be nothing if not respectable! 

Only a few months ago the following appeared in a lead- 
ing New York daily in the column devoted to “society”: 


, ——, September 12.—Possibility of the drafting 
of aliens, as proposed by the joint resolution in Congress, 
has caused consternation among the big villas, in 
most of which English and French menservants are em- 
ployed. On the estates many Breton French are employed 
as gardeners and caretakers. 

Mrs. has an English butler and four other men- 
servants who would be subject to the draft. Mrs. ——has 
four English menservants. Mr. and Mrs. , Mrs. —> 
Mrs. , Mrs. , Mr. and Mrs. , and others 
would lose either their butlers or helpers in the draft. 

In spite of the calls to service, many aliens employed 
in the cottages have remained in this country, tempted by 
increases in wages and other inducements. Besides men 
who handle the affairs of the butlers’ pantries, others 
the cottagers’ kitchens would be affected by the resolution. 
The wealthy sojourners hold these men to be indispensable 
in serving dinners and conducting entertainments. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Runn ing the Works — 


A Turn of the Switch 


US. 


A Battery of Boilers 


HE modern, efficient, specialized plant takes its power 

from the central station—the Electric Power Com- 

panies who specialize in the generation and sale of 
electrical. current. 


The manufacturer operating a power plant has his own 
troubles these days: Labor, coal, freight embargoes, and 
fluctuating costs keep him guessing as to how to turn out full 
production on time—at a profit. 


The electrical power companies will relieve him of all this 
bother, so that his plant may be operated 4y a turn of the switch. 
No manufacturer should carry the cost and waste of his own 
power plant, when he can get electrical power on a contract 
basis at a stabilized cost. 


The Men Who Know 


In every locality, wherever a factory is operated, there are 
competent electrical contractor-firms who carefully engineer and 
most economically install electrical equipment. They can save 
money in the cost of equipment and installation, and earn actual 
dividends by planning for economical operation. 


This is the day of specialists: Plant and building owners are 
fast coming to the idea of having architects plan their buildings, 
mechanical engineers to lay out the machinery equipment, electrical 
engineering contractors to do the electrical work—and, of course, 
use electrical power. 


Whether for your present plant, a new plant you are planning, 
or for additional machinery, call on your electrical contractor and 
local power company, to show you how to save time, trouble and 
money, and how to figure a fixed cost on your power. 


ECCO tea“WIRE 


The Electric Cable Company, 10 East 43rd Street, New York City 


Makers of Ecco Wire for every purpose where rubber covered wire is used. 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

Is it surprising that the clergy complain of the spread 
of profanity? 

Though the rich woman has cheerfully given out of her 
abundance, has bravely watched her sons go off to the 
Front and her husband intern himself in Washington for 
the period of the war, she has generally flinched—so far— 
when it came to the lesser sacrifices involving discomfort, 
or even merely inconvenience. She has procrastinated in 
the hope that the war might end, or some valid excuse 
turn up that would relieve her of the disagreeable necessity 
of giving up her cherished butler and second man. 

Up to this time the patriotism of the wealthy has been 
shown far less in the direction of household economy than 
in their public activities. To be sure, dinners are shorter, 
on the whole; there are noticeably fewer able-bodied but- 
lers and second men about; the dressmakers complain that 
their fashionable customers are wearing their last year’s 
gowns, but there are still dinners and butlers and dresses 
very much as before. 

The change is not yet particularly noticeable. It is 
really easier for a rich woman to give ten thousand dollars 
to the Red Cross than to give up her maid; far easier to 
work several hours at the local war-relief office than to 
surrender the chauffeur and the motor in which she drives 
there. These thoughts occurred to me as my wife and I 
partook of the war dinner provided by our host, a meal 
that would probably have caused a considerable elevation 
of Mr. Hoover’s eyebrows. 

The paper that morning had contained a table showing 
the comparative wealth and man power of the Central 
Powers and the Allies. Everybody had read it; and, 
since it was so striking, Sanderson had cut it out and 
kept it. He read it aloud to us. 

“The Boches haven’t a chance!” confidently proclaimed 
eur host after dinner on the strength of the figures he. had 
readtous. “‘Notachance! It’sall over but the shouting! 
The Allies have five times as much 
money and nine times as many men.” 

Unfortunately the average New 
York bond broker is not only sta- 
tistically sophisticated but skeptical 
as well. 

“My dear Sanderson,” Ireturned, 
“T don’t wish to discourage you, 
but those figures are highly mis- 
leading. A hundred thousand men 
on the firing line are worth a hundred 
million in Siam, Bechuanaland and 
Hindu Kush. You’ve got to have 
your men where they’ll be of some 
good to you. So you can just elim- 
inate all the Hottentots and Eskimos 
that are figured in on the Entente 
side of the balance sheet. And what 
good do Russia’s one hundred and 
eighty millions do us? Or Japan’s 
seventy-two millions, for that mat- 
ter? On the other hand, the Teutonic 
Allies draw on populations exclus- 
ively within their own frontier battle 
line. No; you can’t dope out the 
winner on any such general basis as 
that, interesting as the figures may 
be.” 

Sanderson seemed unconvinced. 

“Well, anyhow,” he argued, 
“money counts. Germany can’t 
win if she’s only got one hundred 
and eight billion dollars as against 
five hundred and seventy-six billion 
on the side of the Allies. We can go 
on fighting forever! What’s the 
paltry five billion of the last Liberty 
Loan compared with what the United 
States could raise by taxation or 
voluntary subscription if it really 
set out to do it?” 

“Well,” I reminded him ‘we 
shall have a good chance to find out, 
for before June 30, 1918, the United 
States will have assumed the burden 
of raising twenty-one billion dollars 
as its first year’s appropriations 
toward winning the war. That, my 
dear sir, is more than the value of 
all the railroad bonds and stocks in 
the entire country. It is, as Mr. 
Vanderlip recently pointed out, only 
five billions less than the total ex- 
penditures of this Government from 
the year 1791 to January 1, 1917—a 
period of one hundred and twenty- 
six years.” 

My wife, who was sitting with us, 
raised her hands in dismay. 

“T hear what you say, John,” 
she declared, “‘but I don’t know 
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what it means. I can’t take it in. I wonder if any man 
ean!” 

“There is only one who pretends to do so,’ I replied, 
‘‘and—maybe he’s mistaken !”’ 

“All the same,”’ insisted Sanderson as we climbed up 
the stairs bedward—‘‘take it from me—we’ll find the 
money will be there when the time comes! Do you realize 
that if everybody in the United States gave only ten cents 
a week to the Government it would amount to five hundred 
and seventy-two million dollars a year? We’re the richest 
nation on earth, and our money'is going to win the war!” 

“Tt would if we could eat bank notes or shoot dollars at 
the Germans!”’ I retorted as a final volley. 

“What rot!’’ he yawned. “Well, good night. See 
you in the morning. What do you want for breakfast— 
ham or bacon?” 


A telegram from Morris in Washington to the effect 
that he would be at the New York office on Monday morn- 
ing brought us back to the city before the expected con- 
clusion of our visit. But during the time we spent at 
Sanderson’s country place nothing occurred to alter our 
impression that our host actually believed he was doing 
his full duty to his country and living up to the highest 
standards of patriotism—to say nothing of those of the 
Food Administration pledge card that hung in the coat- 
room window—so long as he ate hot corn muffins for 
Sunday luncheon. 

I fear there is a certain vagueness about Mr. Hoover’s 
requirements that is easily availed of by the self-indulgent. 
We cannot afford to be indefinite if we are to win this war. 
There is, too, a very general misconception to the effect 
that by saving food in accordance with the wishes of the 
administrator we shall also save money. Of course this 
is an utterly mistaken idea. Though it may be true that 
if one is patriotic enough to save white flour, meat and 
bacon in accordance with Mr. Hoover’s request he may, 


He Was White, Haggard, Tortured — Utterly Different From the Day 


When I Bade Him Good:«by 
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| 
as a result, possibly become so thrifty that he will ecor, 
mize all along the line, and so incidentally save money, t, 
fact remains that the purpose of the pledge card is simy) 
to induce people, so far as possible, to go without thc 
staples of food of which there is a shortage in order th’ 
we may furnish them in the needed quantities to 9) 
Allies and our own men abroad. In point of fact, I ha 
found it just a shade more expensive to be a perfect Hod 
erite than not to be one. The only motive for Hooveris) 
as such, is patriotism, pure and simple. 


On my arrival at the office on Monday morning I fow 
my two partners already there. I had not seen Mor 
since my departure for the Orient in December, 1916, a) 
I was surprised at the change in him. He had grown qui 
gray and the lines on his face and the weariness in his ey 
indicated only too plainly the strain he had been und 
during all the hot summer months when, instead of sitti: 
on his veranda at Bar Harbor, he had toiled at the Tre: 
ury Department, with the thermometer hovering rou; 
a hundred degrees. There was, too, a gravity about } 
address that was new. 

He quite agreed with us, he said, about the busine 
There was nothing in it at the present juncture from a) 
point of view. Besides, the Government needed clerks aj 
stenographers, and by discharging ours we should be 1 
leasing labor. Then he turned to me and asked what 
was going to do. I had been asking myself that questi 
for some time. My son Jack was already on the oth 
side; my wife was working day and night at war relic 
my unmarried daughter was studying in a business colle 
eight hours a day; and my surgeon son-in-law was in t) 
Harvard Medical Unit at the Front, where he had bare 
escaped being blown to atoms by a bomb dropped by 
German airman, by reluctantly consenting to leave | 
cot to join a poker game which could not have been play: 
without him. I was the only person in my family wl 
wasn’t doing anything—which w 
embarrassing, since I had done 
good deal of talking on the subje 
of patriotic duty. 

What I really wanted to do w 
to get as near the Front as I could: 
some sort of a military job; butn 
hopes had been shattered when t! 
medical examiner of one of the b 
life-insurance companies had turn 
down my application for a policy: 
the ground that I had a bad hea 
I felt like a spring chicken; but th 
doctor had cooked the chicken, | 
far as active service was concerne 
I was fifty-two years old and phy: 
cally active—in spite of my hea 
I didn’t believe in medicos anyho 
What do they know about it? 

Of course I could get busy on 
Liberty Loan campaign or a Rk 
Cross drive; but I wanted to ¢ 
something more than merely solic 
subscriptions. I had volunteer 
my services to the Food Admini 
tration; but its officials had not, ; 
yet, seen fit to avail themselves | 
my offer. I had written to the W: 
Department, the State Departme 
and the Navy Department, but noi 
of them had seemed at all excite 
about me. , 

My pride had suffered a distin 
shock and my self-esteem had b 
come very much deflated since fin 
ing myself so little appreciated. 
had always rather fancied myself 
really distinguished sort of fellow- 
for a bond broker. Now it appeare! 
however distinguished I might b 
I wasn’t wanted—at present, | 
course! 

“Yes, John. What are you goit 
to do?” he repeated. ‘‘Isn’t it tin 
you started on something?” 

‘That is the question,” I replie 
“T want to do the work I am bes 
fitted for; where it will do the mo 
good. ButI can’t seem to find an 
job. Middle-aged men are a dru 
on the market. Of course I can ro 
bandages or solicit contribution! 
but I’d like to get nearer the Front. 

To my astonishment my ordin: 
rily pacific partner scowled an 
pounded a fist into the palm of h 
other hand. j 

“Nearer the Front!’ he cried in 
patiently. ‘Nearer the Fron! 
Anybody who can make peop! 

(Continued on Page 32) } 
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NTIL now when you thought 

of the very finest motor car 

: you knew anything about, 
you had in mind a big car. 

The finest cars have not hereto- 
fore been built on a moderate-size 
scale. 

The Templar is such a car—mod- 
erate in size—easy to handle in 
traffic, easy to park in limited space, 
inexpensive to operate. 

Yet in every other respect—in 
scientifically correct’ materials re- 
gardless of cost—in painstaking, 
intensively accurate, highly skilled 
workmanship—in lavish beauty of 
finish, the Templar must rank with 
motor car masterpieces and yield 
to none, . 

And in keeping with this staunch 
adherence to the most exacting 
standards is the Templar Vitalic 
Top-Valve Motor. 

It was this remarkable motor that 
inspired the Templar ideals and en- 
terprise. 

It is a small, compact motor of 
only 197 cubic inches displacement 
—yet it develops 43 horsepower at 
2100 revolutions per minute. 


Now—Moderate Size 
With Superfine Quality 


What that means in fuel economy 
is readily apparent but only at the 
wheel can you begin to realize the 
vitalic qualities which make it so 
remarkable in performance. 

Given a sudden sharp grade or 
the call for a quick spurt, its attack 
is instant, powerful, determined and 
sustained. 

Completely . encased top-valves 
operate in a constant oil vapor with 
assured, positive, quiet action. 

The accurately counterbalanced, 
three-bearing crankshaft reduces vi- 
bration to the vanishing point. 


The net result is a clean-cut, well 
balanced performance, eager, vivid, 
competent. 

Production is proceeding on sched- 
ule—deliveries' will begin March 
first—the dealer organization is pro- 
gressing rapidly. 

In recruiting our Distributors and 
Dealers our aim is to typify “‘class”’ 
as revealed ‘in the Templar car. 


If you are a real merchant dealer 
in motor cars we have a business 
proposition for your consideration. 


me US MANANTANAAHANUOOUOOOAONOGARAONOOHONODOUENEUDONODEGONOUEOESOONOnEGONOCOCOnOATONNIIONBION 
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The Templar Motors Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 
2000 Halstead Street, Lakewood 


Specifications 


Templar Vitalic Top-Valve Motor, 118-inch wheelbase; 32 x 4-inch Goodyear cord 
tires. Axles—front,.35 carbon steel, steering knuckles and arms Chrome-Vanadium, 
Rear, shafts Chrome-Vanadium, differentials, .05 nickel steel. Bock Bearings. 
Springs—half elliptic front and rear, Chrome-Vanadium, bushed with 

“Nigrum”’ oilless bearings. 
Transmission — Nickel steel gears, .40 carbon steel shafts operat- 
ing on New Departure ball bearings. 
Choice of three standard colors. 


J it hi 
Body Styles and Prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 
Five Passenger Touring .......: $1985 } a y ] 
Four Passenger Touring. . . ... $1985 ~ Op a ve 
Four Passenger Victoria-Elite . . $2155 


& a lotor, 


Two Passenger Touring Roadster $2255 
Enclosed Bodies Custom-Buill 
to suit purchaser 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

understand it isn’t getting men for the trenches that’s our 
difficulty, but how to feed and arm them, and to keep them 
fed and armed—that man is going to do more for this 
country than any ten thousand chaps in khaki who account 
for ten times as many Germans. Inthe first place, of course, 
we were faced with the problem of how to raise and train our 
armies. We solved that pretty well. Our next task was 
to raise money. We've done better than we expected. 
There’s been an encouraging response. The future looks 
bright enough in that respect. But what people don’t 
understand yet is that furnishing the Government with 
money—even twenty billion dollars—is only half, if it’s 
even that, of what we’ve got to do.” 

“T don’t fully understand,” interrupted Lord. “If the 
Government is given the money to spend, why can’t it go 
out and buy what it wants and hire what men it needs?” 

“Because,” answered Morris, “‘the mere fact that we 
turned over to the Government five billion dollars in the 
last Liberty Loan won’t help us at all unless the Govern- 
ment, in its turn, can exchange the money for the things 
we want—food, uniforms, guns, labor. The success of the 
Loan merely means that five billion dollars will be credited 
to the Government, and that the bank balances of the 
bond buyers will be debited by a similar amount. Raising 
money—by itself—won’t raise a single potato more than 
we had before. 

“Of course it’s an elementary proposition; but people 
don’t seem to get it through their heads. They think in 
terms of money when they ought to think in terms of 
goods and labor. The American public has an idea that 
you can solve any problem by passing legislation and ap- 
propriating money. We vote a billion dollars for aéro- 
planes and destroyers, and then sit back comfortably, 
with the idea that they’re already bombing Berlin and 
sinking submarines. It’s a delusion of grandeur. Congress 
can vote money until it’s black in the face and yet accom- 
plish nothing, unless the people supply what’s really 
needed—the materials and the labor. 

“Now where aré they coming from? 
Our mills and our mines are producing 
no more than heretofore. Two mil- 
lion men out of our thirteen million 
workers have been. drafted. Let us 
assume that we, as a nation, 
have been obliged to produce 
for our efficient support a 
quantity of essentials weshall 
calla. Well, the Government 
comes along and appropri- 
ates twenty billion dollars— 
practically all of which is to 
be spent in this country—to 
carry on the war. If, after it 
is raised, all the money is to 
be used for the purposes for 
which it was voted, we shall 
have to produce this year not 
only the quantity «x, which 
we absolutely needed before, 
but also twenty billion more 
in goods and labor. Where 
is it coming from?’’ 

““Preposterous!”’ I ex- 
claimed. The proposition 
was simplicity itself, but it 
seemed utterly chimerical. 
“Tt can’t be done!” 

“T don’t know whether it 
can or not,” replied Morris. 
“There are sO many un- 
known factors involved. 
There is the factor of accu- 
mulated surplus wealth—the 
factor of yearly saving in the 
past—for, of course, as a 
people we have always saved 
a proportion of what we have 
produced; only it isn’t in a 
form that can help us much— 
houses, railroads, and so on. There is the great unknown 
factor of how far our ten million physically able women can 
and will take the place of men, and how far the men who 
have hitherto been regarded as too old can be made useful. 

“There is going to be a tremendous rejuvenation of the 
middle-aged. The age limit on railroads, for instance, 
probably will be pushed up five years. Old and decrepit 
men will be utilized for the ornamental sinecures, such as 
doorkeeping. 

_ “Then there is the practically unknown factor of how 

much @ really is and how much of our total annual produc- 
tion has been for nonessentials. It may be much larger than 
we think. And finally there is the unknown factor of how 
much we, asa people, can save—over and above what we’ve 
saved before. 

“Well, to make a long story short, it’s a tremendous, 
staggering question; and the more people I talk to about 
it and the more I study it, the less I am able to come to 
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any conclusion as to what the task confronting us actually 
amounts to in billions. 

“Congress has appropriated twenty billion dollars for 
war purposes. Of this about five billion will go for soldiers’ 
pay and similar objects not requiring any production 
to meet them; but the balance of fifteen billion is to be 


‘spent in the purchase and manufacture of war materials 


and in other ways requiring labor and production. Now 
assume that the annual pre-war production of the United 
States was twenty-five billion; this will mean an added 
production of fifteen billion more, or a total of forty bil- 
lion, as against our previous twenty-five. How are we 
going to supply the materials and labor to meet this new 
and unprecedented demand? Well, first by extending and 
speeding up production. We ought to be able to increase 
our annual production of goods and labor from twenty-five 
to thirty billion. Thatis only an increase of twenty per cent. 
But that leaves a deficit of ten billion! Where is it coming 
from? The only answer is that it must be saved! Wemust 
save forty per cent of the amount of our annual pre-war 
production of forty billion—that is, we must deny our- 
selves and release to the Government goods and labor 
amounting to about ten billion dollars! 

“That is the basis of Mr. Vanderlip’s Thrift Campaign 
and his Saving Certificates, isn’t it?’’ asked Lord. ‘‘The 
theory is that if we lend the money to the Government 
we shall have just so much less left to spend on ourselves; 
and, as the amount of food, goods and labor for sale re- 
mains practically the same, we are obliged to save or give 
up what the Government needs to~~ 
buy. As you say, the banking trans- 
action doesn’t affect the economic 
situation. There isn’t any more 
flour or labor than there was before. 


Knee Breeches for Some are the Insignia of Respectability; and, of Course, 
One Can be Nothing if Not Respectable! 


The important thing is going without the flour and labor— 
more important even than lending to the Government the 
money we save by going without.” 


“That’s it, exactly!”’ he declared. “It isn’t the money 


that we need so much as the things—things and the labor 


to make ’em; and we can get those things and that labor 


only by inducing idlers to work, accelerating or increasing | 


production, or by saving. Now when all is said and done, 
practically the only way to enable the Government to get 
the goods and the labor it needs is by going without our- 
selves. As Blackett says: ‘Every cent of private expendi- 
ture that is not really necessary for health and efficiency 
involves a diminution of the goods and services available 
for winning the war. Extravagance and waste are treason.’ 

“One thing is certain: The Government may have all 
the money in the world at its disposal, but, unless those 
who control the goods and labor will release them to the 
Government, our boys over in France will lack even the 
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necessaries of life. We have got to cut our production | 
everything the Government does not need and cut doy 
our consumption of everything else if we are to prod 
the things the Government must have to win the war, | 
“Now the very first requirement is ships—ships to g 
our armies over to France; ships to keep them sup) liv. 
with food and ammunition. We've got the soldiers, }y 
there aren’t enough ships to carry them over. The ne 
is too small for the bottle. With the German submarin 
sinking shipping at the rate of six million tons a yes 
Congress has authorized the construction of five milli 
tons. Added to the tonnage in the yards we have alreac 
requisitioned, this makes a total of 10,623,000 of dea’ 
weight tonnage. To get these ships afloat we need five hy 
dred thousand mechanics. We have less than two hundy 
thousand; and, at that, the various yards are competi 
against one another for their services. Every ship, on 
in the water, will need men and officers—one hundy 
thousand for every thousand ships. a 
“It is the most gigantic task—the most vital task-| 
in the history of the war. To fail in its accomplis, 
ment means defeat. Y 
the yards are, for the mo 
part, working only o 
shift of men a day, why 
they ought to be runni 
twenty-four hours out 
the twenty-four, Sunda: 
and holidays include 
this in spite of the fa) 
that riveters are getting 
high as one hundred ay 
seventy-two dollars 
week! Not far from Phil 
delphia there’s a big shi 
yard that ought to | 
running night and da 
It can get only sixty p. 
cent of the labor it need 
Its total force is a litt 
over five thousand me 
“Tt’s the same situati(| 
everywhere,” he co) 
tinued. ‘‘People a 
simply asleep—that’s a 
The Government nee 
five thousand stenogr 
phers to-day in Washin 
. ton and seven. thousar 
firemen. When I leftthe 
on Friday it had no pro 
pect of getting them. 
needs five hundred chauffeurs, on the jump, ’ 
drive supply trucks—and it has to wait; ar 
yet there are sixty thousand chauffeurs in New Yo 
City alone! . 
“Night and day—day and night,” went on Mon 
heatedly, “‘the guns are roaring over on the Western Fron 
hurling an unceasing torrent of shells into the Germ: 
lines. Nine million dollars’ worth of shells cross the trench 
every day. The war has become a contest of workshof| 
But the shops lack workers, while rich people roll round | 
their motors—some of them with two men on the box! _ 
“Yet in the face of the present exigency people contin\) 
to waste vital necessaries for their mere pleasure. On 
this morning I received a letter that made my blood bo. 


Listen to this: s | 
“Dec. 18, 1917. 


“This morning a party of hunters from the Nori 
reached this town too late to catch the morning train gol) 
East, due to arrive here about 9 o’clock. As no other tra 
is operated until the afternoon, which reaches here at 
P. M., a special train was chartered consisting of one lary 
locomotive and two ears. 

“This appears to me a most outrageous misuse of railroz 
equipment and fuel. All of the cotton mills in this vieini! 
have had coal confiscated from them in wholesale quantiti 
‘for the operation of Government troop trains,’ et¢., 01 
mill having lost in this manner about thirty carloads, ' 
sufficient to run us for over three months. | 

“Tt is absolutely useless to protest, as the Railway hi 
the legal right to seize this coal; but when they use a po 
tion of it to cater to the luxurious demand of wealtl 
sportsmen in a community which is about to freeze | 
death it is enough to turn the people into raving Bolshevik 
Will you not please give this fact publicity, withholdir 
of course the name of your informant but mentionil 
the ites and the points of origin and destination of t 
special. 4 

“T think this gives a fine opportunity for some constru_ 
tive criticism.” = 


‘Really, it’s almost criminal!’’ I cried. @ 
‘When you think that in the early days of the war who 
brigades were wiped out of existence for lack of artiller 
support, due to a failure of ammunition, you realize it | 
criminal! The Government could get thirty regiments 
mechanics out of New York’s chauffeur class alone.” 
“In England,” said Lord, “the National War-Sa 
Committee had placed at its disposal an immense am 
(Concluded on Page 34) 
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A Twist of the 
Wrist Changes 
From Gas to 


Coal. | 
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“Pm ma Géed Cade Now” 


‘With our. new Universal Combination Range, my I merely turnthekey Niobe is holding, and everything is 
biscuits, pies and cakes turn out fine—and my roasts are ready to bake with gas—I turn it back for coal or wood. 


‘UNiverRSAL UNiverRSAL UNIVERSAY UNIVERSAL UNiveRSAY UNIVERSAL UNIVERS 


juicy, tender and done to a turn. _ “There are absolutely no parts to change—as in 

ee “That’s because. this ange a gas. and: coal, or _ ordinary combination ranges. And there’s no danger, 

- wood—or both at the same time —whichever is best . because it isn’t possible to make any mistakes when 
suited to the food Tam cooking. changing: fuels. Just turn the key—that’s all.” 


“And you haven no idea how peaple itis to change fuels. erate this wonderful range. The 


The. largest selling sa fabin ation range in America, ; “Starrec 1” by Goad Housekeeping Institute, and highly poonenerided 
arion Harris Neil, M.C. A., former Cooking Editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal and National Culinary Expert. 
Sold for cash or on easy payments by merchants everywhere. Costs only a few dollars 
more than a gas range. and about the same as a good coal range—so why not have the 
comfort and convenience of both—at the cost of only one? 
Made in plain or nickel finish and blue or black UNIVIT Porcelain Enamel. "> 
We also manufacture a fuil line of Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. On display 
at all leading dealers. Low cost. Easy terms. 
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| Write for FREE Book ag 
which pictures and describes the wonderful Combination Range, and other stoves in the Universal line: : 
| : A splendid vitreous, porcelain Cc 
; port postpaid on request. Also name of nearest dealer. Write today enamel possessing unusual - 
: S €e egy e peeab ies goad glaze. == 
bbs a s far ahead of ordinary stove 
ae Com- thot “SS IC exton: & Qmpany 2 finishes as the porcelain enamel < 
NG Right or left fire: box, eee the floor; =a Pet ae the ade nian UNIVIT. oO 
° rh 1 c 
| | ick re-box lining for hard coal; drop 592-704 Sacramento Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. stamped on enamel, before you A) 
: finis shand ble ack or blue DENVER MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND | SAN FRANCISCO buy. Comes in black, blue or white. yp 
3 5 api DE ALERS— Great demand for Universal Combination Ranges, Stoves, Furnaces, makes agency pix 
(i Ce ; pmo desirable in the healer ee for our unusual Sales Plan. ae 
: A Rey 
i( Nelda. wih sy &) 
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Fuel is war-power. On you rests the 


obligation to save it—on you depends § 


the fight. Your Government orders 
you not to burn more coal than will 
heat your premises to 68 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


If evenly maintained, this tempera- 
ture will suffice for comfort and health. 
But it is no easy matter to maintain 
68° in the average home or building, 
because of “leaky”? windows and 


doors that let warm air out and cold 
airin. Put your hand to the window 
where it joins the sash. Feel the 
icy air rushing in. 


It has been accurately estimated that the 
cracks and crevices around one window are 
equal to a hole in the wall a foot long by an 
inch wide. A dozen “‘leaky”’ windows repre- 
sent a hole in the wall a foot square. 

Your furnace has to fight this hole in the 
wall. It means waste. 

If you had a leak in your heating pipes, you’d 
stop it through common prudence. Stop the 
leaks in your walls. Put 


Monarch Metal Weather Strips 
on your doors and windows. 


They are weather-proof weather strips—they 
j last. They are rust-proof and dust-proof— 
they fit and they Aold. 


Adaptable to windows or doors of any size or 
; shape, in new or old buildings. 


We have 83 sales offices and 185 individual 
} Ttepresentatives throughout the country. 


Look in your telephone book for our name 
and number. If there is no representative 

4 in your vicinity, write us—we will make you 
an estimate on one window or more without 
obligating you in any way. 


4 Monarch Metal Weather Strip Co. 
: 4100 Forest Park Boulevard St. Louis 


Governmet 
_ O&degrees 
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(Concluded from Page 32) 
of poster space; and it plastered it with 
signs—among others: Don’t Ride a Motor 
Car for Pleasure! Naturally timid motorists 
were a bit nervous lest they might be at- 
tacked on the highroads by the indignant 
proletariat. It wasn’t a bad idea.” 

Morris laughed grimly. 

“You wait! It won’t be a question of 
posters. If we can’t get men to build the 
ships that are going to win this war we’ll 
take the men off the front seats of the pleas- 
ure cars—conscript ’em. We’ll have to, or 
our boys will just be gun fodder! 

““Mr. Vanderlip says: ‘The only way to 
increase the number of men and shells and 
supplies available at the Front to win the 
war is to reduce the competition of private 
individuals for the goods and services that 
the belligerent governments require for war 
needs. This can be done only by increasing 
production of the things that are necessary 
and reducing the consumption of everything 
else.’ 

“That is well put!’ I exclaimed. ‘It 
makes clear Lloyd George’s statement: 
‘Extravagance costs blood—the blood of 
heroes.’”’ : 

But Morris did not heed the interruption. 

“Take the factories that are devoted to 
nonessentials; they might be making ma- 
chinery, munitions, army trucks, or what- 
ever was most needed. They could be 
converted. I know of a very large factory 
near here which closed down voluntarily 
and changed over its spindles—at a com- 
paratively trifling cost—so that it now 
manufactures army duck for tents, wagon 
covers, and so on. If theowners hadn’t done 
so of their own accord they ought to have 
been compelled to do so. 

“No matter how much the public is will- 
ing to do its part, we’ve still got to reckon 
with the laborer. Wages have been doubled 
in many businesses; but reports come in 
from nearly all the great industries, mines 
and shipyards telling of men who refuse 
to work more than half time, content, 
under the improved conditions, to make 
as much in five hours as they formerly did 
in ten. Sooner or later labor conscription in 
some form is sure to result; but there will 
be a fierce political struggle before it is 
secured. Meantime the shipbuilding pro- 
gram lags, coal production is insufficient, 
and industry is generally undermanned in 
spite of the increase of wages. 

“The rich have been among the first to 
give themselves and their sons to the 
country. Now it is up to them to set the 
example of sacrificing their comfort and 
convenience to win the war. I’ve got your 
job cut out for you, old man. You must 
be a prophet of this new doctrine: That the 
people at home must make sacrifices to 
save the lives of the boys in the trenches; 
that money-savers are life-savers. You’ve 
got to educate the people to the fact that 
just as the soldiers have got to be drilled 
and disciplined, so the people of the United 
States have got to be drilled and disci- 
plined into a great universal army of savers.” 

“Tt’s a great cause!’’ 

“The greatest in the history of the 
nation!”’ 

“Tl do what I can,” I agreed heartily. 
“T can see already how easy it would be to 
release an enormous amount of materials 
and labor by a slight individual sacrifice.” 

“One of the easiest ways would be for 
every family to reduce the number of 
servants employed in its household,” an- 
swered Morris. ‘There are sixty thousand 
housemaids in New York City alone. Look 
at the hundreds of able-bodied men em- 
ployed to walk up and down in livery in 
front of apartment houses, theaters and 
stores. But there isn’t any use in trying to 
particularize. We should hoard our coal 
and wood as if they were precious metals. 
Whoever saves, helps. Every time we 
spend anything it means that somebody 
has to work for us. Whenever you refrain 
from traveling you save the coal used for 
producing the motive power of either steam 
or electric roads, and gasoline for the busses 
and taxis. 

“The British have put it in a nutshell 
when they say: ‘To save money is to re- 
lease labor, goods and services for other 
purposes. If we lend the money we save to 
the nation, we lend to the nation the power 
to command the labor, goods and services 
we have released.’ You can’t state it any 
better. We must all save on everything! 
As soon as we have enough of anything— 
that is, as soon as the point of efficiency has 
been reached—we should save. The chief 


| things to do without are those that do not 
| promote efficiency—the nonessentials.”’ 
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“There’s one thing on which the wemen 
can come in strong,” interjected Lord— 
“and that’s clothes.” 


“In England,” assented Morris, ‘they . 


put up placards all over London, reading: 
Bap Form IN Dress! 


To dress extravagantly in Wartime is 
not only Unpatriotic—it is 
BAD FORM! 


That got ’em! Even the women who were 
selfish slackers made themselves look as 
dowdy as possible. 

“There isn’t any beginning or end to it. 
There’s a real shortage in sugar, for in- 
stance; but there wouldn’t be if it were not 
for the preposterous amount we Americans 
eat. The Department of Commerce esti- 
mates that before the war began the per 
capita consumption of sugar was sixteen 
poundsin Germany, twenty-eight in France, 
thirty in Great Britain and about fourteen, 
I think, in Italy. Now our per capita con- 
sumption of sugar in 1880 was thirty-nine 
and a half pounds; and it has increased to 
such an extent that to-day it is eighty-one 
pounds for every man, woman and child in 
the United States. We could go back to 
our consumption of 1880, cut our demand 
in half, and then be using no more than 
England did before the war. Then there’s 
leather 4 

Lord laughed. 


“The time has come,’ the Walrus said, 
‘To talk of many things: 
Of shoes—of ships—of sealing-wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings ie 


he quoted. 

“Tf we look out for the shoes and the 
ships, the kings will be taken care of in 
due course,’”’ smiled Morris. 

As I walked uptown that afternoon, 
pondering on the importance of the task in 
which I was to take a part, I thought of the 
privations undergone for the sake of vic- 
tory during the Civil War, of which I had 
often heard my father speak. 

“My wife and I,” wrote Asa Gray in 
1862, ‘‘have scraped up five hundred and 
fifty dollars—all we can scrape—and lent 
it to the United States.’’ Lowell wrote, in 
a private letter: ‘I had a little Italian 
bluster of brushwood fire yesterday morn- 
ing; but the times are too hard with me to 
allow of such an extravagance except on 
the brink of gelation.” 

“The first of January,’’ wrote Emerson 
in 1862, ‘‘has found me in quite as poor a 
plight as the rest of the Americans. Not 
a penny from my books since last June, 
which usually yield five or six hundred a 
year; no dividends from the banks or 
from Lidian’s Plymouth property. Then 
almost all income from lectures has quite 
ceased; so that your letter found me in a 
study how to pay three or four hundred 
dollars with fifty. I have been 
trying to sell a wood lot at or near its 
appraisal, which would give me something 
more than three hundred; but the pur- 
chaser does not appear. Meantime we are 
trying to be as unconsuming as candles 
under an extinguisher; and ’tis frightful 
to think how many rivals we have in dis- 
tress and in economy. But far better that 
this grinding should go on bad and worse 
than we be driven by any impatience into 
a hasty peace, or any peace restoring the 
old rottenness.”’ 

Later that evening, happening to pass 
a famous Broadway: hotel, I entered the 
foyer to observe what change, if any, the 
war had brought about there. It was 
crowded with men and women in evening 
dress coming to supper after the theater. 
Down in the grillroom the dancing floor 
was packed with couples—the women con- 
spicuous for their seminudity—who were 
turkey-trotting and fox-trotting to the 
crash of a jazz band; while those who 
could not find room to dance sat laughing, 
smoking and drinking as if thousands of 
their fellow human beings were not at that 
very moment dying upon the blood-soaked 
battlefields of France, Belgium and Venetia. 

Suddenly the lights were turned off and 
a smirking human doll, with a painted face 
and curls hanging down her bare back, began 
to dance suggestively beneath a spotlight, 
beckoning and posturing before the men at 


. hoods—for we have no duck! 
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the tables. Disgusted, I ascended to th. 
foyer and found myself face to face wit] 
the manager. S| 
“Hello, Mr. Stanton!’’ he cried. “Bee 
down for a little turn?” . 
“Yes,” I answered savagely; “and I go 
one—but not the kind you mean!” 
I sat for a long time before the fire afte 
I got home, before going to bed, thinkin 
of what I had heard and seen that day 
I recalled how a well-known Englishma 
had said that his countrymen had mad 
war for a year in their frock coats, anc 
then suddenly had to get down to thej 
shirt sleeves. > { 
After I had retired I was unable to sleep, 
For hours I tossed from side to side; anc 
then at last I must have begun to dream. 
for I found myself upon the Front, some 
where near the Woevre, looking for re 


Crouched in the darkness of a narrow p 
sage between two irregular walls of clay 
I struggled forward to find my son. 

“Bend lower!” muttered the vagui 
shadow crawling beside me. Just ahead 
in midair, the German star shells wer 
breaking one after another in quick sue 
cession, casting momentarily a ghastly 
light on the inferno beyond the pare 
The dull pain in my ears became agony) 
whenever one of the Boche shells burst, wit!) 
a shattering roar, in the black waste behin¢ 
us. The earth rocked with the thunde 
of the guns, and underneath the highe) 
rattle of the mitrailleuses, the sharp deto. 
nations of the shrapnel and the bark o! 
the fieldpieces, there was a deep constant 
rumbling diapason, in which all sound 
merged into a roar like that of a hungry 
war monster. : ; 

I stumbled on through the communicat: 
ing trench, following my guide by the 
reflection of the German flares and evel 
and again stepping upon human hands and 
feet, some of which were withdrawn, while 
others offered no resistance save that oj 
inanimate bone and flesh. Once I slipped 
in bloody mire and fell flat upon something 
soft. My companion shrugged his shoulders, 

“They haven’t given us any flash lights) 
for months!’’ he muttered. “Put you 
hand on my back.” F- 

“Where is your coat?” I asked, for it 
was snowing and the icy mud was above 
our ankles. 

“We have no coats!” he answered mock- 
ingly. = || 

We crept on, it seemed by inches, until) 
we debouched into the firing trench, under 
the parapet of which lay what seemed to be 
a row of human forms in agony. 

“Where are your doctors? Your am- 
bulances?’’ I cried. | 

He laughed heartlessly. | 

“We have no ambulances—and no chauf- 
feurs.”’ | 

I pressed my hands to my temples, for 1) 
seemed to be going mad. | 

“Where is my son?” I shrieked. * 

A star shell burst over our heads and he’ 
pointed to a hatless figure in tattered 
khaki on the firing shelf. 

“There!’’ he answered. } 

“Jack!” I called in terror. “Jack, come 
down! It’s I—your father.” 

He turned and looked at me strangely— 
without recognition. He was white, hag- 
gard, tortured—utterly different from the 
day when I bade him good-by. The light) 
faded away and the night clapped down 
again upon the trench and its occupants. 
Weird shapes stumbled past; but my legs 
seemed fastened immovably in the mud. 
I tried to’shout but could not. Then, a few 
feet beyond where I stood, I saw by the 
light of a flare a gap in the parapet where 
some huge shell had blown it in. . 

Suddenly, above the tumult, a voice 
yelled: | 

“Gas coming! Get your masks!” 

I turned helplessly to my guide, trem- 
bling with fear. But again he laughed in 
his mocking way. 

“We have no masks!” he chuckled bit-, 
terly. “We have no guns or ammunition! 
Don’t you see that only the Germans are. 
firing? Look through that hole. There are 
no entanglements—for we have no wire! 
There is nothing to keep the Boches from 
rushing us. We have no bombs, no pistols, 
no rifles! There are no tents or ambulance) 
There are 
no tools to repair our machinery—and no 
mechanics! We have no food! We 
nothing but our lives; and those are 
thrown away, because the people-at homé 
are still asleep!” 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series 
articles by Mr, Train. The seventh will appear in an 
early issue. : 
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A Shining Example of Mirro Quality 


HE ten super-features of this hand- 

some Tea Kettle are characteristic 
of the superiority of the entire line of 
Mirro Aluminum. 


Number (1) the highly ebonized, 
sure grip, detachable handle. (2) Han- 
dle ears welded on—an exclusive Mirro 
feature. (3) Spout also welded on— 
no loosening—no dirt-catching joint. 


Number (4) slotted ears permit 
handle to be shifted to any position with- 
out coming in contact with kettle. (5) 
Rivetless, no-burn ebonized knob. 


Number (6) self-filling, easy-pouring 
spout. (7) Unusually wide base—quick 


heating and fuel saving. (8) Flare 
shape that prevents flame from creep- 
ing up around sides. 


Number (9) the famous Mirro finish, 
easily kept like new. And, (10) the 
beautiful Colonial design. Mlurro is also 
made in plain round style. 


Each Mirro article represents twenty- 
four years’ experience of one of the 
world’s largest concerns manufacturing 
aluminum goods. 


The famous Mirro trade-mark is 
stamped into the base of every piece. 
Sold by the better dealers everywhere 
at ordinary aluminum prices. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company, Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 


Reflects 


Good Housekeeping, 
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For Short 


At this present writing, a great 
railroad man says: 

‘‘While the railroads are now con- 
gested with both passenger and 
freight service, the peak has not yet 
been reached.’’ 


Therefore—use your automobile 
more and more (either passenger or 
commercial) for short hauls, 


—and the railroads can then take 
care of the long hauls. 


Keep your automobile always at 
top efficiency, 


For 
Passenger Cars: 
“Royal Cord’ 


‘Nobby’ 
‘Usco’ ‘Plain’ 
For 
CommercialCars: 
Solid Truck Tire and 


‘Nobby’ Cord Pneu- 
matic Tire 


Hauls —- Passenger 
or Commercial -The Automobile 


—gas in, oil in, motor tuned up, 


—and the right tires to give you 
long mileage and low mileage cost. 


Watch the ‘‘feet’’ of your automo- 
bile as the officers of an army watch 
the feet of their men. 


United States Tires, for both pas- 
senger and commercial cars, have 
demonstrated their supremacy as 
the tires of service, of mileage, of 
low mileage cost. 


Are Good Tires 


Also Tires for Motorcycles, Bicycles and Aéroplanes 


Proof ?—what tire users say about 
United States Tires—ask them. 


Year after year they continue to 
use United States Tires exclusively. 


This is proved by the fact that the 
sales increases of United States 
Tires are proportionately far larger 
than the vast increase in the number 
of automobiles during any given 
period of time. 


For your passenger car, for your 
commercial car—try United States 
Tires—and make comparisons. 


United States 
Tubes and Tire 


= United States Tires tei% 


All the Sterling 
Worth and Wear 
that Make United 
States Tires 
Supreme. 
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(Continued from Page 12) 


work; and a Mr. and Mrs. Pennyfeather, 
English residents of Buenos Aires, with 
whom she was traveling. The message, as 
they interpreted it, ran as follows: 


Unless instructions to sink Hispaniola 
countermanded, shall inform captain. No 
alternative. Most important papers my 
possession. 


“Good!” said Captain Abbey. ‘’E’s 
beginning to show symptoms of blackmail. 
T’d send this message on, only we’re likely 
to make a bigger bag by keeping quict. 
We'll let’im ’ave the reply to-morrow morn- 
ing. What shall we do to ’im next?”’ 

‘Shoot him,’ said Miss Depew with 
complete calm. 

“Oh, I want to ’ave a little fun with ’im 
first,” said Captain Abbey. “I’m afraid 
you ’aven’t got much sense of humor, Miss 


“To you think so?”’ she said. She was 
of the purest Gibson type, and never 
flickered an innocent eyelash or twisted a 
corner of her red Cupid’s bow of a mouth as 
she drawled: “I think it would be very 
humorous indeed to shoot him, now that 
we know he is a German.” 

“Well, after ’is trying to leave us with- 
out warning ’e deserves to be skinned and 
stuffed. But we’re likely to make much 
more of it if we keep ’im alive for our enter- 
tainment. Besides, ’e’s going to be useful 
on the other side. Now, what do you think 
of this for a scheme?” 

The heads of the conspirators drew closer 
round the table; and Mr. Neilsen, wander- 
ing on deck like a lost spirit, pondered on 
the tragic ironies of life. The thoughtless 
laughter that rippled up to him from the 
captain’s cabin filled him with no compas- 
sion toward anyone but himself. It was 
merely one more proof that only the Ger- 
mans took life seriously. All the same, if 
he could possibly help it he was not going 
to let them take his own life. 


ir 


HERE was no radiogram for Mr. Neil- 

sen on the following day; and he was 
perplexed by a new problem as he walked 
feverishly up and down the promenade 
deck. 

Even if he received an assurance that the 
- Hispaniola would be spared, how could he 
know that he was being told the truth? 
Necessity, as he knew quite well, was the 
mother of murder. It was very necessary, 
indeed, that his mouth should be sealed. 
Besides, he had more than a suspicion that 
his use was fulfilled in the eyes of the Ger- 
man Government, and that they would not 
be sorry if they could conveniently get rid 
of him. He possessed a lot of perilous 
knowledge; and he wished heartily that he 
didn’t. He was tasting, in fact, the in- 
evitable hell of the criminal, which is not 
that other people distrust him but that he 
can trust nobody else. 

He leaned over the side of the ship and 
watched the white foam veining the black 
water. 

“Curious, isn’t it?’’ said dapper little 
Mr. Pennyfeather, who stood near him. 
“Exactly like liquid marble. Makes you 
think of that philosophic Johnny—What’s- 
his-name—fellow that said ‘everything 
flows,’ don’t you know. And it does, too, 
by Jove! Everything! Including one’s in- 
come! It’s curious, Mr. Neilsen, how 
quickly we’ve changed all our ideas about 
the value of human life, isn’t it? By Jove, 
that’s flowing too! The other morning I 
caught myself saying that there was no 
news in the paper; and then I realized that 
I'd overlooked the sudden death of about 
ten thousand men on the Western Front. 
Well, we've all got to die some day, and 
perhaps it’s best to do it before we deterio- 
rate too far. Don’t you think so?”’ 

Mr. Neilsen grunted morosely. He hated 
to be pestered by these gadflies of the 
steamer. He particularly disliked this little 
Englishman with the neat gray beard, not 
only because he was the head of an ob- 
noxious bank in Buenos Aires, but because 
he would persist in talking to him with a 
ghoulish geniality about submarine opera- 
tions and the subject of death. Also, he was 
one of those hopeless people who had been 
led by the wholesale slaughter of the war to 
thoughts of the possibility of a future life. 
Apparently Mr. Pennyfeather had no phi- 
losophy, and his spiritual being was groping 
for light through those materialistic fogs 
which brood over the borderlands of science. 


His wife was even more irritating; for she, 
too, was groping, chiefly because of the 
fashion; and they both insisted on talking 
to Mr. Neilsen about it. They had quite 
spoiled his breakfast this morning. He did 
not resent it on spiritual grounds, for he 
had none; but he did resent it because it 
reminded him of his mortality, and also 
because a professional quack doe& not like 
to be bothered by amateurs. 

Mrs. Pennyfeather approached him now 
on the other side. She was a faded lady 
with hair dyed yellow, and tortoise-shell 
spectacles. ‘ 

“Have you ever had your halo read, Mr. 
Neilsen?” she asked with a sickly smile. 

“No. I don’t believe in id,’ he said 
gruffly. 

“Butsurely you believe in the spectrum,” 
she continued with a ghastly inconsequence 
that almost curdled the logic in his German 
brain. 

“Certainly,” he replied, trying hard to 
be polite. 

““And therefore in specters,’’ she cooed 
ingratiatingly, as if she were talking to a 
very small child. 

“Nod at all! Nod at all!’ he exploded 
somewhat violently, while Mr. Penny- 
feather, on the other side, came to his res- 
ne. sagely repudiating the methods of his 
wife. 

“No, no, my dear! I don’t think your 
train of thought is quite correct there. My 
wife and I are very much interested in 
recent occult experiments, Mr. Neilsen. 
We’vebeen wondering whetheryou wouldn’t 
join us one night, round the ouija board.” 

“Td is all nonsense to me,” said Mr. 
Neilsen, gesticulating with both arms. 

“‘Quite so; very natural. But we got 
some very curious results last night,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Pennyfeather. ‘Most extraor- 
dinary. The purser was with us, and he 
thought it would interest you. I wish you 
would join us.” 

“T should regard id as gomplete waste 
of time,” said Mr. Neilsen. 

“Surely, nothing can be waste of time 
that increases our knowledge of the bourn 
from which no traveler returns,’’ replied 
the lyric lips of Mrs. Pennyfeather. 

“To me the methods are ridiculous,” 
said Mr. Neilsen. ‘All this furniture re- 
moval! Ach!” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Pennyfeather, “you 
should read What’s-his-name. You know 
the chap, Susan. Fellow that said it’s like 
a shipwrecked man waving a shirt on a 
stick to attract attention. Of course it’s 
ridiculous! But what else can you do if 
you haven’t any other way of signaling? 
Why, man alive! You’d use your trousers, 
wouldn’t you, if you hadn’t anything else? 
And the alternative—drowning—remem- 
ber—drowning beneath what Thingumbob 
calls ‘the unplumbed salt, estranging sea.’”’ 

“Eeggscuse me,” said Mr. Neilsen; “I 
have some important business with the 
captain. I must go.” 

Mr. Neilsen had been trying hard to 
make up his mind, despite these irrelevant 
interruptions. He had received no assur- 
ance by wireless, and he had convinced 
himself that even if he did reéeive one it 
would be wiser to inform the captain. But 
there were many difficulties in the way. 
He had taken great care never to do any- 
thing that might lead to the death pen- 
alty—that is to say, among nations less 
civilized than his own. But there was that 
affair of the code. It might make things 
very unpleasant. A dozen other suspicious 
circumstances would have to be explained 
away. A dozen times he had hesitated, as 
he did this morning. He met the captain 
at the foot of the bridge. 

“Ah, Mr. Neilsen,” said Captain Abbey 
with great cordiality, ‘‘you’re the very man 
J want tosee. We’re ’aving a little concert 
to-night in the first-class dining room on 
behalf of the wives and children of the 
British mine sweepers and the auxiliary 
patrols. You see, though this is a neutral 
ship, we depend upon them more or less for 
our safety. I thought it would be pleasant 
if you—as a neutral—would say just a few 
words. I understand that they’ve rescued 
a good many Swedish crews from torpedoed 
ships; and whatever view we may take of 
the war we ’ave to admit that these little 
boats are doing the work of civilization.” 

Mr. Neilsen thought he saw an oppor- 
tunity of ingratiating himself, and he seized 
it. He could broach the other matter 
later on. “I vill do my best, captain.” 
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OU cannot provide against overwhelm- 

ing misfortunes—except in one way—by 
insurance. The Two Hartfords offer every 
sort of protection to your property and your 
working capacity. 

Any agent or broker can sell you a Hartford policy. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CoO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


A é 


SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


FB big, hot spark at all speeds is a guarantee of 
better motor performance, less gear shifting and 
less motor stalling, easier starting in all weathers 
and gasoline saving. Because of its mechanical 
simplicity and unfailing performance, Atwater 
Kent Scientific Ignition has been selected by more 
than thirty manufacturers of passenger cars, mo- 
tors, trucks and tractors as standard equipment. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING WORKS, Philadelphia 


See your dealer or write to 4937 Stenton Avenue 
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HROWING away shaving soap is waste. 

Don’t do it. Colgate’s ““Handy Grip” 
Shaving Stick has a new and clever way of 
using all the soap. You can unscrew the last 
% inch and stick it on a new stick—no 
waste whatever. 


The most economical form of shaving soapis the stick. 
This we know, for we make shaving powder and cream 
also, and thus are in a position to give this disinter- 
ested advice. Lather with Colgate’s and shave with 
Comfort. 
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EEPING track of the cards. not 
only makes card-playing fascinat- 
ing recreation but trains the mem- 
ory for more serious pursuits. Our book, 

‘““The Official Rules of Card a 
Games,” will teach you how to 
play any game expertly. It points 


the way to inexpensive amusement 


and mental growth. 
LE 2a 


Players use them with no more consciousness than 


“a 


never hinder 
they do a pen because of their large, clear indexes, their hard, opaque finish, and. their 
smooth, easy slip. They cost much less than their quality would lead you to expect. 


watching the game”’ 


CONGRESS PLAYING CARDS are ideal for prizes, gifts and social play. They have 
full color art backs, and gold edges. Packed in telescope cases, with 
dainty wrapping. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY. It is the card player’s en- 
cyclopedia. Latest rules and directions for playing 300 games, 
including Pirate Bridge. 250 pages. Send 20 cents in stamps 
for it today. Illustrated catalog of all kinds of playing cards 
and supplies free. Address 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 
Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Toronto, Canada 
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EVENING POST 


e Ere is a London newspaper that will 
tell you all about their work.” 

Mr. Neilsen retired to his stateroom and 
studied the newspaper fervently. 

The captain took the chair that evening, 

and he did it very well. He introduced Mr. 
Neilsen in a few appropriate words; and 
Mr. Neilsen spoke for nearly five minutes, 
in English, with impassioned eloquence and 
a rapidly deteriorating accent. 
’ “T)ese liddle batrol boads,’”’ he said in 
his peroration, ‘“‘how touching to the heart 
is der vork! Some of us forget ven ve are 
safe on land how much ve owe to them. 
But no matter vot your nationality, ven 
you are on the high seas, surrounded with 
darkness and dangers, not knowing ven 
you shall be torpedoed, vot a grade affec- 
tion you feel then to dese liddle batrol 
boads! As a citizen of Sweden I speak vot 
I know. The ships of my guntry have suf- 
fered much in dis war. The sailors of my 
guntry have been thrown into the water by 
thousands through der submarines. But 
dese liddle batrol boads, they save them 
from drowning. They give them blankets 
and hot goffee. They restore them to their 
veeping mothers.” 

Mr. Neilsen closed amid tumultuous ap- 
plause, and when the collection was taken 
up by Miss Depew his contribution was the 
largest of the evening. 

The rest of the entertainment consisted 
chiefly of music and recitation. Mr. Penny- 
feather contributed a song which he had 
composed himself. Typewritten copies of the 
words were issued to the audience; and a 
very fat and solemn Spaniard accompanied 
him with thunderous chords on the piano. 
Everyone joined in the chorus; but Mr. 
Neilsen did not like the song at all. It was 
concerned with Mr. Pennyfeather’s usual 
gruesome subject; and he rolled it out ina 
surprisingly rich barytone with the gusto 
of a schoolboy: 


If they sink us we shall be 

All the nearer to the sea! 

That’s no hardship to deplore! 
We’ve all been in the sea before. 


Chorus: 


And then we'll go a-rambling, 
A-rambling, a-rambling, 

With all the little lobsters 
From Frisco to the Nore. 


If we swim it’s one more tale, 

Round the hearth and over the ale; 
When your lass is on your knee, 

And love comes laughing from the sea. 


Chorus: 


And then we'll go a-rambling, 
A-rambling, a-rambling, 

A-rambling through the roses 
That ramble round the door. 


If we drown, our bones and blood 
Mingle with the eternal flood. 
That’s no hardship to deplore! 
We’ve all been in the sea before. 


Chorus: 


And then we'll go a-rambling, 
A-rambling, a-rambling, 

The road that Jonah rambled 
And twenty thousand more. 


“Now,” said Mr. Pennyfeather, holding 
out his hands like the conductor of a re- 
vival meeting, “‘all the ladies, very softly, 
please.” 

The solemn Spaniard rolled his great 
black eyes at the audience, and repeated 
the refrain pianissimo, while the silvery 
voices caroled: 


With all the little lobsters 
From Frisco to the Nore. 


“Now, all the gentlemen, please,” said 
Mr. Pennyfeather. The Spaniard’s eyes 
flashed. He rolled thunder from the piano, 
and Mr. Neilsen found himself bellowing 
with the rest of the audience: 


The road that Jonah rambled 
From Hull to Singapore, 

And twenty thousand, thirty thousand, 
Forty thousand, fifty thousand, 
Sixty thousand, seventy thousand, 

Eighty thousand more! 


It was an elaborate conclusion, accom- 
panied by elephantine stampings of Cap- 
tain Abbey’s feet; but Mr. Neilsen retired 
to his room in a state of great depression. 
The frivolity of these people, in the face of 
his countrymen, appalled him. 

On the next morning he decided to ‘act, 
and sent a message to the captain asking for 
an interview. The captain responded at 
once, and received him with great cordiality. 


February 2, 1918 

: 

But the innocence of his countenance al- 

most paralyzed Mr. Neilsen’s intellect at 

the outset, and it was very difficult to ap- 
proach the subject. 

“Do you see this, Mr. Neilsen?”’ said the 
captain, holding up a large ,champagne bot- 
tle. ‘‘Do you know what I’ve got in this?” 

“Champagne,” said Mr. Neilsen with the 
weary pathos of a logician among idiots. 

“No, sir! Guess again.” 

“Pilsener!”’ 

“No, sir! It’s plain sea water. I’ve just 
filled it. I’m taking it “ome to my wife. 
She takes it for the good of ’er stummick, 
a small wineglass at a time. She always 
likes me to fill it for her in mid-Atlantie. 
She’s come to depend on it now, and I 
wouldn’t dare to go ’ome without it. [ 
forgot to fill it once till we were off the 
coast of Spain. And, would you believe it, 
Mr. Neilsen, that woman knew! The mo- 
ment she tasted it she knew it wasn’t the 
right vintage. Well, sir, we shall soon be 
in the war zone now. But you are not look- 
ing very well, Mr. Neilsen. I ’ope you've 
gota comfortable room.’ 

“‘T have reason to believe, captain, that 
there will be an attempt made by the sub- 
marines to sink the Hispaniola,”’ said Mr. 
Neilsen abruptly. 

“Nonsense, my dear sir! This is a neu- 
tral ship and we're sailing to a neutral 
country, under explicit guaranties from the 
German Government. They won’t sink 
the Hispaniola for the pleasure of killing 
her superannuated English captain.” 

“‘T have reason to believe they intended 
to—er—change their bolicy. I was not 
sure of id till I opened my mail on the boad; 
but—er—I have a friend in Buenos Aires 


who vas in glose touch—er—business gon- 


nections—with members of the German 
legation; he—er—advised me, too late, I 
had better gancel my bassage. I fear there 
is no doubt they vill change their bolicy.” 

“But they couldn’t. There ain’t any 
policy! The Argentine Republic is a neu- 
tral country. You can’t make me believe 
they’d do a thing like that. It wouldn’t be 
honest, Mr. Neilsen. Of course, it’s war- 
time; but the German Government wants 
to be honorable, don’t it—like any other 
government?” 

“T don’d understand thé reasons; but I 
fear there is no doubt aboud the facts,” 
said Mr. Neilsen. 

“Have you got the letter?” 

“No; I thought as you do, ad first, and 
I tore id up.” 

“Was that why you wanted to get off 
and go back?” the captain inquired merci- 
lessly. 

“‘T gonfess I vas a liddle alarmed; but I 
thought perhaps I vas unduly alarmed at 
the time. I gouldn’t trust my own judg- 
ment, and I had no ride to make other 
bassengers nervous.” 

“That was very thoughtful of you. I 
trust you will continue to keep this matter 
to yourself, for I assure you—though I con- 
sider the German Government ’opelessly 
wrong in this war—they wouldn’t do a 
dirty thing like that. They’re very anxious 
to be on good terms with the South Amer- 
ican republics, and they’d ruin themselves 
forever.” 

“But my information is they vill sink 
the ships vithoud leaving any draces.” 

“What do you mean? Pretend to be 
friendly, and then Come, now! 
That’s an awful suggestion to make!” 

At these words Mr. Neilsen had a vivid 
mental picture of his conversation with the 
bald-headed Englishman in Harrods’. 

“Do you mean,” the captain continued, 
waxing eloquent, ‘‘do you mean they’d 
sink the ships and massacre every blessed 
soul aboard, regardless of their nationality? 
Of course I’m an Englishman, and I don’t 
love ’em, but that ain’t even murder. 
That’s plain beastliness. It couldn’t be 
done by anything that walks on two legs. 
I tell you what, Mr. Neilsen, you’re a bit 
overwrought and nervous. You want a 
little recreation. You'd better join the 
party to-night in my cabin. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennyfeather are coming, and a very nice 
American girl—Miss Depew. We’re going 
to get a wireless message or two from the 
next world. Ever played with the ouija 
board? Nor had I till this voyage; but I 
must say it’s interesting. You ought to see 
it, as a scientific man. I understand you're 
interested in science, and you know there’s 
no end of scientists—big men too— a 
this thing up. You’d better come. H 


‘ed 


past eight. Right you are! 
And so Mr. Neilsen was ushered out into 
despair for the rest of the day, and booked 
(Continued on Page 40) _ 
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Speeding the World’s Work : 


These are times of super-industrial achievement. We are learning the importance. of 
saving waste, conserving every available unit of machinery, and lowering production cost. 


In this mighty work of maximum utilization, the ball bearing is a supreme factor 
because of its efficiency in overcoming mechanical friction and preventing loss of power, 
and in lowering operative and upkeep expense. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 


Conrad Patent Licensee 
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STEAM CAR 
OTHING short of vast superiority of 
PERFORMANCE could have brought 
2 | success and profit to the Stanley in its 
| single-handed fight for steam. 


Nothing short of STORED POWER can 
{ make such superiority of performance possible — 
li in the Stanley, or in any other car. 
f } Nothing but STEAM can give this stored 
y “ power, built up in advance, and replenished 
" automatically as fast as used. 


‘| Storing power is the natural function of the 
Stanley. 


The performance that comes from steam, 
| stored in advance, means emancipation from 
oa clutch-pedaling. and gear-shifting—it means 
power at low speeds—it means safety for 
; yourself and your family—the very things 
you have always wanted most. 


The Stanley has no carburetor—no ignition 
system—no clutch—no gear shift—no self- 
starter. 


¥ 


But it has stored power. 
a | It has but two cylinders. 
And its fuel is kerosene. 


The character and number of replies to 
our previous advertisements indicate plainly 
that the oldest and most experienced motor- 
ists realize that they must have a better 
performance; and convince us that our 
modern methods of public enlightenment, 
after twenty years of silence about our prod- 
uct, are not only justified—but a duty 
long neglected. 


1 Touring Cars $2600 f. o. b. Newton, Mass. 


You, too, want to know the story of the Stanley 
—the story of ‘‘The Magic of Steam.” 
Send for our booklet. 


NEAT 


STANLEY Motor CARRIAGE Co. 


Newton Massachusetts 
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(Continued from Pdge 38) 
for an unpleasant evening. He had ac- 
cepted the captain’s invitation as a matter 
of policy; for he thought he might be able 
to talk further with him, and it was not 
always easy to secure an opportunity; in 
fact, when he thought things over he was 
inclined to feel more amiably toward the 
Pennyfeathers, who had put the idea of 
psychical research into the captain’s head. 

Promptly at half past eight, therefore, he 
joined the little party in the captain’s 
cabin. Miss Depew, in her demitoilet, 
looked more Gibsonish than ever, and she 
smiled at him bewitchingly; with a smile 
as hard and brilliant as diamonds. 
Pennyfeather looked like a large artificial 
chrysanthemum; and she examined his 
black tie and dinner jacket with thewickedly 
observant eye of a cockatoo. Three times 
in the first five minutes she made his hand 
travel over his shirt front to find out which 
stud had broken loose. They had driven him 
nearly mad in his stateroom that evening, 
and he had turned his trunk inside out in 
the process of dressing, to find some socks. 

Moreover, he had left his door unlocked. 
He was growing reckless. Perhaps the high 
sentiments of everyone on board had made 
him trustful. If he had seen the purser 
exploring the room and poking under his 
berth he might have felt uneasy, for that 
was what the purser was doing at this mo- 
ment. Mr. Neilsen might have been even 
more mystified if he had seen the strange 
objects which the purser had laid, for the 
moment, on his pillow. One of them looked 
singularly like a rocket, of the kind which 
ships use tor signaling purposes. But Mr. 
Neilsen could not see; and so he was only 
worried by the people round him. 

Captain Abbey seemed to have washed 
his face in the sunset. He was larger and 
more like a marine Weller than ever in his 
best blue and gilt.. And Mr. Pennyfeather 
was just dapper little Mr. Pennyfeather, 
with his beard freshly brushed. 

“You’ve never been in London, Miss 
Depew?”’ said Captain Abbey reproach- 
fully, while the Pennyfeathers prepared the 
ouija board. “‘Ah, but you ought to see 
the Thames at Westminster Bridge! No 
doubt the Amazon and the Mississippi, 
considered as rivers, are all right in their 
way. They’re ten times bigger than our 
smoky old river at ’ome. But the Thames 
is more than a river, Miss Depew. The 
Thames is liquid ’istory!”’ 

As soon as the ouija board was ready 
they began their experiment. Mr. Neilsen 
thought he had never known anything 
more sickeningly illustrative of the inferi- 
ority of all intellects to the German. He 
tried the ouija board with Mrs. Penny- 
feather, and the accursed thing scrawled 
one insane syllable. 

It looked like ‘‘cows,”’ but Miss Depew 
decided that it was “‘crows.’”’ Then Mrs. 
Pennyfeather tried it with Captain Abbey; 
and they got nothing at all, except an oc- 
casional giggle from the lady, to the effect 
that she didn’t think the captain could be 
making his mind a blank. Then Mr. Pen- 
nyfeather tried it with Miss Depew—with 
no result but the obvious delight of that 
sprightly middle-aged gentleman at touch- 
ing her polished finger tips, and the long 
uneven line that was driven across the 
paper by the ardor of his pressure. Finally 
Miss. Depew—subduing the glint of her 
smile slightly, a change as from diamonds 
to rubies, but hard and clear-cut as ever— 
declared, on the strength of Mr. Neilsen’s 
first attempt, that he seemed to be the 
most sensitive of the party, and she would 
like to try it with him. 

Strangely enough Mr. Neilsen felt a little 
mollified, even a little flattered, by the sug- 
gestion. He was quite ready to touch the 
finger tips of Miss Depew, and try again. 
She had a small hand. He could not help 
remembering the legend that after the Cre- 
ator had made the rosy fingers of the first 
woman the devil had added those tiny, 
gemlike nails; but he thought the devil had 
done his work, in this case, like an expert 
jeweler. ~Mr. Neilsen was always ready to 
bow before efficiency, even if its weapons 
were no more imposing than a manicure set. 

The ouija board was quiet for a moment 
or two. Then it began to move to and 
fro across the paper. Mr. Neilsen did not 
understand why. Miss Depew certainly 
looked quite blank; and the movement 
seemed to be independent of their own con- 
sciousness. It was making marks on the 
paper, and that was all he expected it to do. 

At last Miss Depew withdrew her hand 
and exclaimed: “‘It’s too exhausting. Read 
it, somebody!”’ 


Mrs.’ 


February 2, 191. 


Mr. Pennyfeather picked it up, and 
laughed. j 
“Looks to me as if the spirits are a bit 
erratic to-night. But the writing’s clear 
enough, in a scrawly kind of way. I’m 
afraid it’s utter nonsense.” 
He began to read it aloud: 


“Exquisitely amusing! Uncle Hyacinth’s 
little appendix ——” 


At this moment he was interrupted, 
Mr. Neilsen had risen to his feet as if he 
were being hauled up by an invisible rope 
attached to his neck. His movement was 
so startling that Mrs. Pennyfeather emitted 
a faint, mouselike screech. They all stared 
at him, waiting to see what he would do 
next. 

But Mr. Neilsen recovered himself with 
great presence of mind. He drew a hand- 
kerchief from his trousers pocket, as if he 
had risen only for that purpose. Then he 
sat down again. 

“Bardon me,” he said; “I thought I vas 
aboud to sneeze. Vat is the rest of id?” 

He sat very still now, but his mouth 
opened and shut dumbly, like the mouth of 
a fish, while Mr. Pennyfeather read the 
message through to the end: 


“Exquisitely amusing! Uncle Hya- 
cinth’s little appendix cut out. Throat 
enlarged. Consuming immense quantities 
pork sausages; also onions wholesale, 
Best greetings. Fond love. Kisses.” 1 


“T’m afraid they’re playing tricks on us 
to-night,”’ said Mr. Pennyfeather. “They 
do sometimes, you know. Or it may be 
fragments of two or three messages whic 
have got mixed.” 


Hyacinth?” ; 
“Well—ha! ha! ha! It was about some- 
body by that name. I suppose I must hay 
moved my hand unconsciously. I’ve been 
thinking about him a great deal. He’s ill, 
you see,” ‘) 
“How very interestin’,”’ 
nyfeather, drawing her chair closer. “Have | 
you really an uncle named Hyacinth? Such 
a pretty name for an elderly gentleman, 
isn’t it? Doesn’t the rest of the message 
mean anything to you, then, Mr. Neilsen?” 
He stared at her, and then he stared at 
the message, licking his lips. Then he 
stared at Captain Abbey and Miss Depew. 
He could read nothing in their faces but 
the most childlike amusement. The thing 
that chilled his heart was the phrase about 
onions. He could not remember the mean- 
ing, but it looked like one of those innocent 
commercial phrases that had been embod- 
ied in the code. Was it possible that in his _ 


¥ 


cooed Mrs. Pen- — 


agitation he had unconsciously written this 


thing down? 

He crumpled up the paper and thrust it 
into his side pocket. Then he sniggered 
mirthlessly. Greatly to his relief the cap-— 


tain began talking to Miss Depew, as if — 


nothing had happened, about the Tower 
of London; and he was able to slip away 
before they brought the subject down to 7 
modern times. : 


qr 


Ms NEILSEN may have been a very 
skeptical person. Perhaps his intel- 
lect was really paralyzed by panic, for the 
first thing he did on reaching his stateroom — 


translate the message of the ouija board. 


that night was to get out the code mo 


It was impossible that it should mean any- — 
thing; but he was impelled by something 
stronger than his reason. He broke into a } 


cold sweat when he discovered that it had 


as definite a meaning as any of the preced- — 
ing messages; and though it was not the — 
kind of thing that would have been sent by — 
wireless he recognized that it was probably — 
far nearer the truth than any of them. 
This is how he translated it: } 


“‘Imperativesink Hispaniola after treach- — 
erous threat. Wiser sacrifice life. Other- 
wise death penalty inevitable. Flight 
abroad futile. Enviable position. Fine op- 
portunity; hero.” 


He could not understand how this thing 
had happened. Was it possible that in 
great crises an agitated mind two thousand 
miles away might create a corresponding ~ 


disturbance in another mind which was 


concentrated on the same problem? Had — 
he evolved these phrases of the code out 
of some subconscious memory and formed — 
them into an intelligible sentence? Trick-— 
ery was the only other alternative, and that — 
(Concluded on Page 43) 
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The Best Booklet 


Wins the Iraveler 


} ‘O make people actually come to your hotel,. to make 
them travel on your railroad or boat, or fish in your lake 
—your booklet must be the best booklet they receive. 


Folks with a wanderlust write for lots of books and read 
them. If your booklet isn’t the strongest, they will go else- 


Producing the best booklet means building 
a book that through its argument, its pictures 
and its physical structure will carry the im- 
agination of the reader to the actual scene. 
Let him imagine himself there and he has 
half decided to go. 


The physical structure of your book is 
most important because the paper is the part 
of your book upon which the ultimate suc- 
cess of every other factor depends. 


S. D. Warren & Company conceived the 
idea of standardized printing papers. 


Each of the twelve Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers is manufactured for a par- 
ticular class of work, and only one result 
can be obtained from ‘its proper use—the 
most satisfactory result, the result you ex- 
pected. 

Warren’s Cameo—the only really dull- 
coated paper made; gives to halftones the 
depth and softness of platinum photographs. 
The famous ‘“Cameo effect”? can be ob- 
tained only by using Cameo. Its velvety 
surface has a tendency to conceal the 

‘screened’’ appearance of halftone plates, 
producing a rich and dignified effect. 

Wearren’s Lustro—represents the highest 
refinement of surface in glossy coated papers. 
Its surface glows, but does not glare. 
Warren’s Lustro is a remarkable paper for 
microscopic detail and soft vignettes. Its per- 
formance in the pressroom is of the highest 
excellence. 


where—which is only logical. 


S. D. Warren & Company, 200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Constant Excellence of Product 


Warren's Silkote—a semi-dull coated 
paper. Although it costs the same as ordinary 
coated papers, it is as well adapted to purely 
artistic subjects as to commercial work. 

Warren's Cumberland Coated is an excep- 
tionally popular paper, because it gives better 
results than are usually expected of papers 
sold at its price. It is renowned for easy and 
uniform working through the press and for 
its folding qualities. Cumberland Coated is 
ideal for large editions requiring high-grade 
halftone work. 

Warren's Printone, which is “‘better than 
super, cheaper than coated,’’ gives the most 
highly finished surface that is obtainable ex- 
cept on coated papers. 


What you want to know about paper 
is graphically told in the 
Warren Suggestion Book 


It is not a booklet but a real book and its 
68 pages are full of helpful suggestions for 
the man interested in Fine Printing. 

It contains a great variety of beautiful art 
and commercial subjects, printed in black 
and in colors, and also paper information 
that any man, whatever his printing problem, 
will find of ‘real assistance in planning his 
work. 

Sent to buyers of printing, printers, en- 
gravers and their salesmen. 
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’ Three Beeb tees Basics © 


LEATHER 
Of all belting materials, leather 
is pre-eminent for long wear un- 
der hard usage; for frictional grip 
on pulleys; for standing the strain 
of main drives and the side-slap 
of shifters; for ease of repair and 
splicing; for minimum power- 
leakage; for that /ight-weight 
pliability, firmness, and elasticity 
which good belting must possess. 


TANNAGE 


Belting leather requires a special 
tannage. We tan nearly 300,000 
hides a year for belting use, giv- 
ing you two great advantages: 
All our belts are of leather of the 
best possible quality for belting 
requirements. Our enormous 
stock of hides enables us to main- 
tain a uniformity throughout our 
product that can be assured in 
no other way. 


STANDARDIZATION 


Power transmission needs fall 
into comparatively few classes. 
For each one there is a Graton 
& Knight Standardized Belt. 
‘That means a belt which is scien- 
tifically built for exactly the class 
of duty to be performed. It is 
kept uniform. It pays us to make 
it standard for quality, because it 
pays mill-owners to make it 
standard for use. 


Many of the best belted plants ask us to specify the belting for every pulley. 
Try the plan yourself. Then, when buying call for ‘‘Graton & Knight 


Brand or equal.’’ 


This won’t commit you to buying our belts. It will put 


your buying on the one basic consideration—the work to be done. 


Write for information about Standardization as applied to Belting 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. COMPANY, Worcester, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 
Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting, Lace Leather, Leather Packings, and Specialties 
BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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24-inch Spartan Double Leather 


SS Belt. on Motor Drive at Bosch 


~ Magneto Co., Springfield, Mass. 


~ 
Sse 


'GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized Series 


LEATHER BELTI NG 


Tanned by us for belting use 


(Concluded from Page 40) 
was out of the question. All these people 
were of inferior intellect. Besides, they 
were in the same peril themselves; and ob- 
viously ignorant of it. His code had never 
been out of his possession. Yet he felt as 
if he had been under the microscope. What 
did it mean? He felt as if he were going 


mad. 

He crept into his berth in a dazed and 
plundering way, like a fly that has just 
crawled out of a honey pot. After an hour 
of feverish tossing from side to side he sank 
into a doze, only to dream of the bald- 
‘headed man in Harrods’ who wanted to sell 
him a safety waistcoat, the exact model of 
the one that saved Lord Winchelsea. The 
most hideous series of nightmares followed. 
He dreamed that the sides of the ship were 
‘transparent, and that he saw the periscopes 
| of innumerable submarines foaming along- 
side through the black water. He could not 
ery out, though he was the only soul aboard 
that saw them, for his mouth seemed to be 
‘fastened with official sealing wax—black 
‘sealing wax—stamped with the German 
eagle. Then to his horror he saw the quick 
phosphorescent lines of a dozen torpedoes 
‘darting toward the Hispaniola from all 
points of the compass. A moment later 

there was an explosion that made him leap, 
gasping and fighting for breath, out of his 
‘berth. But this was not a dream. It was 
the most awiul explosion he had ever heard, 
jand his room stank of sulphur. He seized 
‘the cork jacket that hung on his wall, 
pulled his door open and rushed out, trying 
to fasten it round him as he went. 
_ When the steward arrived, with the 
purser, they had the stateroom to them- 
selves; and after the former had thrown 
‘the remains of the rocket through the port- 
hole, together with the ingenious contriv- 
ance that had prevented it from doing any 
real damage under Mr. Neilsen’s berth, the 
purser helped him with his own hands to 
carry the brass-bound trunk down to his 
+ Office. 
_ “We'll tell him that his room was on fire 
-and we had to throw the contents over- 
board. We’ll give him another room and a 
suit of old clothes for to-morrow. Then we 
can examine his possessions at leisure. 
We've got the code now; but there may be 
lots of other things in his pockets. That’s 
right. I hope he doesn’t jump overboard 
in his fright. It’s lucky that we warned 
these other staterooms. It made a hellish 
row. You’d better go and look for him as 
soon as we get this thing out of the way.” 
__ But it was-easier to look for Mr. Neilsen 
than to find him. The steward ransacked 
the ship for three-quarters of an hour, and 
‘he began to fear that the worst had hap- 
pened. He was peering round anxiously 
on the boat deck when he heard an explo- 
‘sive cough somewhere over his head. He 
looked up into the rigging as if he expected 
to see Mr. Neilsen in the crosstrees; but 
nobody was to be seen, except the watch in 
_the crow’s nest, dark against the stars. 
_ “Mr. Neilsen!” he called. ‘Mr. Neil- 
sen!”’ 
_ “Are you galling me?” a hoarse voice 
replied. It seemed to come out of the air, 
above and behind the steward. He turned 
with a start, and a moment later he beheld 
the head of Mr. Neilsen bristling above the 
thwarts of Number Six boat. He had been 
sitting in the bottom of the boat to shelter 
himself from the wind, and some symbol- 
istic Puck had made him fasten his cork 
jacket round his pyjamas very firmly, but 
upside down, so that he certainly would 
have been drowned if he had been thrown 
into the water. 

said the 


“Tt’s all right, Mr. Neilsen,’’ 

steward. “The danger is over.” 

mare ve torpedoed?” The round-eyed 

| visage with the bristling hair was looking 

more and more like Von Hindenburg after 

é Beet, and it did not seem inclined to 
_ budge. 
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“No, sir! The shock damaged your 
room a little, but we must have left the 
enemy behind. You had a lucky escape, 
Site 


“My Gott! I should think so, indeed! 
The ship is not damaged in any vay?” 

“No, sir. There was a blaze in your 
room, and I’m afraid they had to throw all 
your things overboard. But the purser says 
he can rig you out in the morning; and we 
have another room ready for you.” 

“Then I vill gum down,” said Mr. Neil- 
sen. And he did so. His bare feet padded 
after the steward on the cold wet deck. At 
the companionway they met the shadowy 
figure of the captain. 

“T’m afraid you’ve ’ad an unpleasant 
upset, Mr. Neilsen,”’ he said. 

“Onbleasant! Itvosderrible! Derrible! 
But you see, captain, I vos correct. And 
this is only the beginning, aggording to my 
information. I hope now you vill take 
every brecaution.”’ 

“They must have mistaken us for a 
British ship, Mr. Neilsen, I’m afraid. I’m 
having the ship lighted up so that they 
can’t mistake us again. You see? I’ve got 
a searchlight playing on the Argentine flag 
aloft; and we’ve got the name of the ship 
in illuminated letters three feet high, all 
along the hull. They could read it ten 
miles away. Come and look!”’ 

Mr. Neilsen looked with deepening hor- 
ror. 
“But dis is madness!’ he gurgled. ‘‘The 
Hispaniola is marked, I tell you, marked, 
for gomplete destruction!” 

The captain shook his head with a smile 
of skepticism that withered Mr. Neilsen’s 
last hope. 

“Very vell, then I should brefer an inside 
cabin this time.” 

“Yes. You don’t get so much fresh air, 
of course; but I think it’s better on the 
7ole. If we’re torpedoed we shall all go 
down together. But you’re safer from gun- 
fire in an inside room.” 

The unhappy figure in pyjamas followed 
the steward without another word. The 
captain watched him with a curious expres- 
sion on his broad red face. He was not an 
unkindly man; and if this German in the 
cork jacket had not been so ready to let 
everybody else aboard drown he might have 
felt the sympathy for him that most people 
feel toward the fat cowardice of Falstaff. 
But he thought of the women and children, 
and his heart hardened. 

As soon as Mr. Neilsen had gone below 
the lights were turned off, and the ship went 
on her way like a shadow. The captain 
proceeded to send out some wireless mes- 
sages of his own. In less than an hour he 
received an answer, and almost immedi- 
ately the ship’s course was changed. 

It was a strange accident that nobody on 
board seemed to have any clothes that 
would fit Mr. Neilsen on the following day. 
He appeared at lunch in a very old suit, 
which the dapper little Mr. Pennyfeather 
had worn out in the bank. Mr. Neilsen 
was now a perfect illustration of the school- 
days of Von Hindenburg, at some period 
when that awful effigy had outgrown his 
father’s pocket and burst most of his but- 
tons. But his face was so haggard and gray 
that even the women pitied him. At four 
o’clock in the afternoon the captain asked 
him to come up to the bridge, and began to 
put him out of his misery. 

“‘Mr. Neilsen,’ he said, “I’m afraid 
you’ve had a very anxious voyage; and, 
though it’s very unusual, I think in the cir- 
cumstances it’s only fair to put you on an- 
other ship if you prefer it. You’ll’ave your 
chance this evening. Do you see those 
little smudges of smoke out yonder? Those 
are some British patrol boats; and if you 
wish I’m sure I can get them to take you 
off and land you in Plymouth. There’s a 
statue of Sir Francis Drake on Plymouth 
’Oe. You ought to see it. What d’you 
think?” 
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Mr. Neilsen stared at him. Two big 
tears of gratitude rolled down his cheeks. 

“*T shall be most grateful,’’ he murmured. 

“They’re wonderful little beggars, those 
patrol boats,” the captain continued. “ Al - 
ways on the side of the angels, as you said 
so feelingly at the concert. They’re the 
police of the seas. They guide and guard 
us all, neutrals as well. They sweep up the 
mines. They warnus. They pilotus. They 
pick us up when we’re drowning; and, as 
you said, they give us ’ot coffee; in fact, 
these little patrol boats are doing the work 
of civilization. Probably you don’t like 
the British very much in Sweden, but a 

“T have no national brejudices,’ Mr. 
Neilsen said hastily. “I shallindeed be most 
grateful.” 

“Very well, then,’ said the captain; 
“we'll let ’em know.” 

At half past six two of the patrol boats 
were alongside. They were the Auld Robin 
Gray and the Ruth; and they seemed to 
be in high feather over some recent success. 

Mr. Neilsen was mystified again when he 
came on deck, for he could have sworn that 
he saw something uncommonly like his 
brass-bound trunk disappearing into the 
hold of the Auld Robin Gray. He was 
puzzled also by the tail end of the lively 
conversation that was taking place between 
Miss Depew and the absurdly young naval 
officer, with the lisp, who was in command 
of the patrols. 

“Oh, no! I’m afraid we don’t uth the 
dungeonth in the Tower,” said that slender 
youth, while Miss Depew, entirely feminine 
and smiling like a morning glory now, 
noted all the details of his peaked cap and 
the gold stripes on his sleeve. “‘We put 
them in country houtheth and feed them 
like fighting cockth, and give them flower 
gardenth to walk in.” 

He turned to Captain Abbey joyously. 

“That watha corkingmetthageofyourth, 
captain. I believe we got three of them 
right in the courth you would have been 
taking to-day. You'll hear from the ad- 
miralty about thith, you know. It wath 
magnifithent! Good-by!”’ 

He saluted smartly, and taking Mr. 
Neilsen tightly by the arm helped him 
down to the deck of the Ruth. 

““Good-by and good luck!”’ called Cap- 
tain Abbey. 

He beamed over the bulwarks of the 
Hispaniola like a large red harvest moon 
through the thin mist that began to drift 
between them. 

“‘Good-by, Mr. Neilsen!” called Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennyfeather, waving frantically. 

“Good-by, Herr Krauss!”’ said Miss De- 
pew; and the dainty malice that he dis- 
cerned in her voice smote Mr. Neilsen like 
a ray of light. 

But he recovered quickly, for he was of 
an elastic disposition. He was already look- 
ing forward to the home comforts which 
he knew would be supplied by these idiotic 
British for the duration of the war. 

The young officer smiled and saluted 
Miss Depew again. He wasa very ladylike 
young man, Mr. Neilsen had thought, and 
an obvious example of the degeneracy of 
England. But Mr. Neilsen’s plump arm 
was still bruised by the steely grip with 
which that lean young hand had helped 
him aboard, so his conclusions were mixed. 

The engines of the Ruth were thumping 
now, and the Hispaniola was melting away 
over the smooth gray swell. They watched 
her for a minute or two, till she became 
spectral in the distance. Then the youth- 
ful representative of the British Admiralty 
turned, like a thoughtful host, to his pris- 
oner. 

““Would you like thum tea?” he lisped 
sympathetically. “‘ Your Uncle Hyathinth 
mutht have given you an awfully anxiouth 
time.”’ 

Herr Krauss grunted inarticulately. He 
was looking like a very happy little Von 
Hindenburg. 
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Nature’s Ally — 


The Brown Shaping Last 


The reason why Buster Brown 
Shoes are so necessary for growing 
boys and girls, is because the Brown 

haping Lasts (upon which these 
shoes are made) ¢onform exactly to 
Nature’s lines of grace and beauty— 
and are therefore “ Nature’s Ally” in 
keeping the growing child free from 
flat feet, tortured foot-bones, corns, 
bunions, and other foot ailments. 


Brown Shaping Lasts are designed 
to develop the growing foot cor- 
rectly—to protect it from all foot 
troubles, now or in the future— 
and in so doing to enable it to 
render proper service for life. 


Buster Brown Shoes combine the advan- 
tages of the Brown Shaping Lasts with 
good style and unexcelled wearing quali- 
ties. Made by expert shoemakers, from 
selected leathers, with Government stand- 
ard oak-tanned soles, they outwear ordi- 
nary shoes, although selling for only $3.00, 
$3.50, $4.00 and up everywhere in the 
United States. 


Parents: Get This Book 


To insure your child’s future health and 
usefulness, write today for a free copy of 
“Training the Growing Foot’’—an illus- 
trated. book explaining the vital impor- 
tance of correct foot development. Address, 


Brown Shoe Company 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 
Exclusive Manufacturers of 


BUSTER 
BROWN 
SHOES 


For Boys—For Girls 
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OU hear a great deal: of 
talk about the automobile 


business. 


Just write this down for a fact: 


The service car—the car of 
practical utility — has nothing to 
fear from these exacting times. 
The nature of demand has changed, 
but demand goes on. 


Buyers want economy. 


The car that meets conditions 
is not suffering for buyers. 


The economical utility car will 
*‘carry on’’ as long as the country 
carries on— men must get about. 


Unthinking people who refer 
to every passenger automobile as 
a pleasure car do not speak of 
the “pleasure elevator’? or the 
ce 99 

pleasure trolley 


When the utility car stops, the 
country will stop. We cannot go 
back to old methods. Feed 1s 
high and there are not enough 
horses. 


In Every Thrift and Efficiency 
Test Held the Franklin 
Established a Record 


Perhaps because the automobile 
is a comparatively new invention, 
is the reason why no uziversal 
standard of mileage for either gas- 
oline or tires has been adopted by 
all cars. Or perhaps it is figured 
that motorists are not interested 
in low operating and maintenance 
costs. 


It remains a fact, however, that 
if all fine cars were as efficient as 
the Franklin, a gallon of gasoline 
would deliver more than the typ- 
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klin Cars Are Selling 
Will Continue To Sell 


ical average of six to eleven miles. 
It would go twenty or more miles, 
as Franklin owners daily make a 
gallon go. 


It is also certain that if all cars 
were as efficient as the Franklin, 
a set of tires would do consider- 
ably better than 6,000 or 7,000 
miles. The national mileage of 
Franklin owners, over a five-year 
period and compiled from owners’ 
own reports, shows 10,203 miles to 
the set. 


For every fine motor car to beas 
efficient as the Franklin, every fine 
motor car would have to be scien- 
tifically constructed—a scientific- 
light-weight car. 


Trend Toward Franklin Cars 
Since Increased Costs of 
Gasoline and Tires 


To get Franklin efficiency, 
means doing away with the gas- 
oline-consuming Water Cooling 
System and adopting DIRECT 
AIR COOLING. 


This means the e/vination of the 
177 complicated parts of plumb- 
ing that hold water—then, asin the 
Franklin, there would be nothing 
to freeze in Winter; and in Sum- 
mer there would be nothing to 
overheat. And the expense that 
follows these annoyances, of 
course, would be avoided. 


To get Franklin tire mileage 


and Franklin long-life, every fine | 


motor car would have to adopt 
Franklin flexible construction; its 
light uwasprung weight; its full 
elliptic springs—the dasie Franklin 
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principles that szmimize friction — 
and drag, and do away with exces- _ 
sive and unnecessary hammering 


on the tires. 


The used car problem too would | 
be solved. All a motorist has to — 
do to ascertain the relative long- 
life of fine motor cars is to study | 
used car advertising and the prices 


quoted. It tells the motorist, if 


he is alert, what to avoid when | 


considering the purchase of a 
new Car. 


Construction of Motor Cars 
Shows Motorists Whether 
Economy Is Possible 


Whenever a motorist wonders 


why he is unable to join in the | 
conservation of the nation’s gaso- | 


line and rubber— 


Whenever he feels ne his 


operating and maintenance costs _ 
are double that of his friend the — 


Franklin owner— 


He need only to examine the 


construction of his car. 


Then know the facts about the - 
Franklin Basic Principles of Scien- | 


tific-Light-Weight Construction. 


These principles and the 1,000 


pounds difference in weight in 


favor of the Light Weight Frank- — 


lin are very likely to make him a. 


Franklin Owner— immediately. — 


Touring Car . 2280 Ibs. $2050 


Cabriolet 2485 Ibs. 2850 - 
Town Car . 2610 Ibs. 3200 
Runabout . 2160 Ibs. 2000 
Sedan 2610 lbs. 2950 
Limousine . 2620 Ibs. 3200 
Four-passenger Roeder 2280 Ibs. 2050 
Brougham . 2575 Ibs. 2900 


All prices F. 0. B. Syracuse 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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But, aha!—what have we here? An 
Indian in a pair of underdrawers rises up 
from behind a rock and peers at them under 
his hand. One look is enough for the old 
scout. He springs on his pony, which is 
hidden behind a bush—you can see it, but 
‘the fool sewing-machine agent, trying to 
start something with Vera, never even 
glances that way—and goes dusting toward 

ome to get the gang. 

Only oneword says the scout. ‘‘Chicken!”’ 
he yells, and they leap to horse. 

ee ecrun-tum| The devils are after 
Vera and the sewing-machine agent. All 
unconscious of the dreadful fate in store for 
her Verais blithely telling the traveling man 
how her folks always raised her to be a pet, 
when Zowie!—to their horrified ears comes 
the wild war cry of the redskins. Instantly 
the sewing-machine man stands up and 
lashes the horse desperately with a whip. 
But the murderous savages are close upon 
them; they gain at every step. Vera can 
feel the hot breath of the leader upon her 
cheek, and hear his short pants. Another 
minute —— 

But hold! Saved, thank God! The brave 
cowboys are coming! Tum-ter-rum-tum, 
tah-rah-ray! Led by Dashing Dick Dun- 
can, the boy hero of the Salt Fork, they 
sweep round a bend, firing from the hip 
with both hands. And the cowardly red- 
skins beat it. Yes, they do. They beat it. 
_ Just then—but just then, when you have 
dropped ten years off your life, the door 
slams and you are out in the cold and the 
rain, somewhere in France, shuffling your 
feet and wondering when the command will 
come to move out. 

_ “Companee! Atten-shun!’’ 

Thirty seconds later you are headed for 
the trenches. Of course it has begun to 
rain. It falls with a steady, dreary murmur. 
The iron-hard road is covered with a thin 
layer of mud, deposited by the constant 
passage of trucks and wagons. The rain 
drips sadly from the tall trees standing like 
gaunt sentinels on either side. With your 
poncho hanging from your shoulders, and 
your head bent under the load of your pack, 
you tramp out of the village. 

One of the boys tries to strike up a song. 

“Silence!” barks an officer. 

You turn a corner and follow a canal. 
Tramp, tramp, tramp—that and the rum- 
‘ble of the kitchens and machine guns are 
the only sounds. Some sparks fall from the 
swaying kitchens and dimly you discern the 
outlines of the mules pulling the little devils 
so dreaded by infantry. Behind them are 
more doughboys. 

_ The column is lost in the night both 
ahead and behind you. 

: The man next to you is breathing hard, 
and you wonder whether he is nervous; but 
you don’t ask him. For it is your first time 
in, and everybody is keyed up. 


| In Mud and Darkness 


| A Red Cross ambulance dashes up from 
nowhere and pulls out to give the marching 
column right of way. Its driver flashes on 
his lights an instant. 

! “Turn that out!” cries an officer; and 
the blackness is worse than before. 

' You keep this up until the pack weighs 
about eleven hundred pounds and the man 
behind you is beginning to mutter: ‘“ Dog- 
gone, where are them trenches anyhow? In 
Rooshia?” 

. Atlast you are halted. You can’t see any- 
thing but the road under your feet and the 
outlines of some trees, but the dark be- 
comes peopled with strange shapes. 

After a while your platoon is called to 
attention; the remainder of the company 
‘stands at rest. And before you can guess 
what’s up you are marching along beside a 
hedge up a hill. The going is slippery, for 
you are on a dirt road. 
ou skirt an embankment from which 
‘come muffled voices. A curtain lifts and 
‘then you discern that what you took for a 
We 3 is the entrance to a dugout. A man in 
‘the doorway of the dugout says something 
to the platoon commander; but you are al- 
ready past him. 

Still uphill; the mud is harder to shake 
than a book agent. At last you reach com- 
bee level ground and march along 

de more blurs. You hear voices inside 
the blurs and occasionally see the tiniest 
streak of light; but though you strain your 
mL you cannot make out what the blurs 
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“Artillery dugouts, I reckon; huh?” 
someone whispers, and the man in front of 
you stumbles. 

“Zowie! Look out!” he warns, and next 
moment you plunge blindly into an opening 
in the earth, 

You are now in the communication 
trenches. The mud is ankle-deep and it 
gives you plenty to do to keep on your feet 
and not hold up the line. No wonder they 
gave you all those hardening exercises! 
This—is—a holy—fright. 

However, you manage to hold the pace. 
Twisting and turning; dipping downward; 
feeling your way along the wall of the 
trench; now you hit a stretch of duck 
boards and the walking is better. You see 
nothing but a pale streak of sky when you 
lift your head. Stumbling blindly in the 
wake of the man in front and swallowing in 
silence your rage against the man behind 
when he walks on the calf of your leg; 
about a million miles of this and the line 
halts. 

There is whispering ahead of you. Now 
that you are used to the dark, you descry 
other forms than those of your comrades in 
thetrench. A figureina pale uniform pushes 
past you, going out. Another and another 
follow; they are the poilus your platoon is 
relieving. 

The line moves slowly forward. You pass 
a dugout; then a dark opening from which 
a pair of legs protrudes, evidently a Frenchy 
has crawled into a funk hole to snatch a for- 
gotten piece of property before he marches 
out. 

It is your turn now. You are the head of 
the line; all the men in front of you have 
taken up their positions. A French soldier 
standing close to a fire step moves back and 
you move into his place. He doesn’t speak 
to you and you don’t speak to him. You 
simply take over the spot he has held and 
give your comrades room to move along. 
And so the relief goes forward. 


Getting Trench-Broken 


Standing there, you wonder how far off 
the next manis. Presently comes an officer, 
who shows you the entrance to a dugout 
and gives some whispered instructions as to 
what you shall do in case of bombardment. 
Then he leads you to a cavity in the wall 
of the trench where the reserve supply of 
ammunition and the rockets are kept. You 
tell him you’ve got it all clear, and he passes 
on. 

Once more you are standing on the fire 
step staring with smarting eyes into the 
dark. A machine gun is chattering some- 
where in the night, and far away, from the 
edge of the world, comes a sullen muttering 
like a heavy surf on a seashore—the big 
guns at Verdun. 

Suddenly a flare goes up in front of you. 
You catch a flashing vision of a valley and 
a bare slope; and there, right under your 
nose, is a tangled mass of wire entirely filled 
with boches. 

You let fly. In two minutes you have 
emptied the chamber; and then thesergeant 
arrives hotfoot to inquire what the blue 
blazes you are shooting at. 

“‘There’s a bunch of boches out there in 
the wire,”’ you tell him in a voice you strive 
to hold steady. 

“Those are posts, man,”’ he replies in dis- 
gust. ‘Cut that out!’’ 

You relax and mop your brow. Gee, that 
was a close call! And abruptly you experi- 
ence a blessed relief from tension. No mat- 
ter if you did make a mistake, you were 
on the job; a dim realization of that all- 
important fact gives you confidence. So you 
settle down for the long night watch. 

An officer approaches, using a trench 
stick. It is nothing but an ordinary cane, 
with a steel point to help progress in the 
mud. Somehow the sight of him unarmed, 
with nothing but that little stick, gives you 
courage. There cannot be much danger if 
he goes round with a cane! Thus you rea- 
son. The officer’s stick is one of the moral 
forces of trench warfare. 

“How’s everything?” he queries. ‘Feel- 
ing all right? That’s the boy. We’re all 
right now. We’rein!”’ 

There is the story of an entry into the 
trenches. It’s a lot different from what you 
have been dreaming, n’est-ce pas? But that 
is always the way; the Front is never like 
the mental picture you draw of it. There 
wasn’t a man of the first contingent who 
hadn’t indulged in day dreams of what it 


would be like; not one of them came within 
a mile of the reality. 

What happened at the Front is more or 
less familiar to the American public. The 
boche immediately grew attentive. He did 
not try anything very serious; but his ar- 
tillery showed activity in spasms, and on 
the night of November 2-3 he put over a 
raid. However, the object sought by the 
American command was accomplished. 
Those battalions are fit for a crack at the 
boches any day. 

“What did we learn?” repeated a briga- 
dier in answer to a query. “This: They 
went in boys; they came out veterans.” 

Considered as war happenings their 
trench experiences were trivial and routine; 
similar adventures occur every day to the 
French and British and Belgians along 
every portion of the Western Front; so 
nothing would be gained by a résumé of 
what they did to the boches and what the 
boches did to them. 

How they took it is a different matter, 
however, because the manner in which the 
men of the first battalions adapted them- 
selves to the life is the best barometer we 
have at present. From it we may form some 
idea of the stuff that is in the new American 
armies. Other units may possibly display 
higher mettle—not a few will probably dis- 
play lower—but I should say that the first 
battalions are fairly representative of the 
average that we may expect. 

There are few cowards in the world. 
After hearing what men have done in this 
war I am tempted to say there are none. 
Not that men don’t run away or break 
under terrible shelling and the wild fear 
of death, for they do. Many a man has 
crumpled, gone utterly to pieces, cowered 
in the trench in tears until his comrades 
kicked him into motion or an officer threat- 
ened to shoot. Those are things an army 
never talks about. When the battalions to 
which they belong discuss them they do it 
in whispers, for such happenings are to a 
regiment what ascandalis to a proud family. 

But the point is that the identical men 
who break down often redeem their charac- 
ter afterward. They come back. There 
have been instances where a soldier who 
sobbed and prayed during an attack one 
night went over the top on the next with 
absolute indifference to risk. What a man 
will doin thestress of trial appears to depend 
largely on the state of his stomach and 
nerves at the moment. One day he may 
show every symptom of yellow; the next 
he will sally out like a hero. 


The Cure for Hiccups 


But it is not of such that I have to write, 
but of men who stood steady; who were 
undismayed; who took their punishment 
as part of the game and could joke about it 
afterward; who importuned their officers 
daily for a chance to give the boche a dose of 
medicine; and whose disappointment was 
bitter that the sector was so quiet. Take it 
from me, whenever one of those hazardous 
enterprises comes up in this war for which 
volunteers are asked, it will be a joke. Vol- 
unteers? Why, they’ll have to keep the 
boys from crowding. From what I have 
seen already it is my honest conviction that 
our men will match pennies and wrangle 
fiercely for the privilege of going. 

They tell a yarn of a doughboy from 
Worcester who happened to be grievously 
afflicted with hiccups when his company 
went into the front trenches. They had 
been there only a few hours when the 
boches began sending over shells. Sey- 
eral hit close to their section of trench and 
the platoon was ordered into a dugout for 
shelter. 

Hardly had they entered when a whiz- 
bang burst directly in front of it, caving in 
the supports of the door. Still the Worces- 
ter man went on hiccuping. 

“Yor the love of Mike,” cried his bunkie, 
“cut that out! You make me nervous.” 

“T can’t, Bill. Honest, I—can’t. Maybe 
if you’d —say —something to scare me 
they’d—stop.” 

Broadly speaking, that reflects the extent 
of American worry over casual shelling in 
their initial experiences. The only apparent 
emotion stirred by the boches’ everyday 
artillery fire was one of intense curiosity. 
As they tramped along a road leading to the 
communication trenches a working party 
heard the sharp screech of a shell, and next 
instant it exploded in the field at their 
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right. It fell so close that some of them 
felt the shock, but instead of scattering they 
walked over to peer down into the hole. 

It was the same for days after they went 
in. The experienced French in adjacent 
sectors sought cover whenever the telltale 
whimper reached their ears, but the dough- 
boys would stand on tiptoe to see where the 
darned thing was going to hit. That may 
not have evidenced very sound judgment; 
they will learn better by and by; but it 
surely showed the stuff that is in them. 

Another happy augury was their attitude 
toward casualties. Théy indulged in no 
moping over them whatsoever. In normal 
times a man who displays indifference to 
loss or injury of comrades falls under the 
suspicion of brutality; but in war casualties 
are inevitable, and the soldier who has 
learned to accept them as a matter of 
course is on the way to becoming a first- 
class fighting man. 

That is why their officers were proud of 
the manner in which the men could joke 
over injuries. Understand me clearly— 
there was no heartlessness in all this. Prob- 
ably the very ones who talked lightly of a 
comrade’s trip to the dressing station would 
be among the first to carry out that same 
man from the wire under heavy shelling. It 
is simply the soldier’s way of facing danger. 


All in the Day’s Work 


The stretcher bearers were trying to con- 
sole a wounded infantryman whom they 
were evacuating from a dressing station to 
the hospital. 

“Huh!” grunted one. ‘Pretty soft for 
you! All you got to do now is lay in bed 
and eat chicken broth. Oh, boy!” 

“But don’t ever tell anybody you’re 
wounded, Sam,” cautioned the other; 
“else they’ll think you was runnin’ away.” 

Presently they arrived at an abrupt bend 
in the communication trench. Thestretcher 
would not pass round it. They tried and 
tried, but no amount of twisting would do 
the trick. 

“Hoist me up,’ 
party. 

“Why, I never thought of that!”” And 
raising him above their shoulders they made 
the curve with ease. 

“Gee, that’s a slick way, Charlie,” one 
remarked. But at that moment an officer 
came upon them from behind. 

“Tt surely is a slick way—you don’t ex- 
pose anybody but the patient! Now you 
men cut that out, do you hear?”’ he ordered. 

They took up their burden and lumbered 
forward. The patient was fully as surprised 
and mortified as the stretcher bearers. 

“Shucks!” he said; “‘I wouldn’t get hit 
again. I’ve got my wound already.” 

Which illustrates a curious tendency of 
the human mind—after being hit, nine 
soldiers out of ten are firmly persuaded 
that nothing further can happen to them. 
A doughboy out in a listening post was 
struck by a shell splinter and suffered a 
severe gash in the arm. To get back to the 
dressing station it was necessary for him to 
traverse several hundred yards of trench 
and the going was bad. There were six 
inches of mud in spots, and where the duck 
boards were above the mud the footing was 
treacherous. So what did he do but climb 
out and start cheerily across open ground, 
grinning from ear to ear? Why should he 
keep down? He had his wound! 

Most of the boys had the beautiful con- 
tempt for caution.that is bred of ignorance. 
A German shell struck close to one of the 
kitchens and failed to explode. Of course 
an experienced soldier always gives “duds” 
a wide berth; he would as soon trifle with a 
rattlesnake as handle one of the innocent- 
looking seventy-sevens that stick in the 
mud. No such fears troubled the company 
cook. Here was a fine chance to secure a 
souvenir, and he went after it with pick 
and shovel. He had almost sueceeded—he 
had removed the earth round the dud— 
ag an officer chanced to pass and stopped 

im. 

It was noted during the American occu- 
pation of the trenches that the boche am- 
munition was poor. Perhaps it would be 
unsafe to attach any significance to that 
fact, for the same thing has been reported 
on other fronts at various times, yet later 
the boches turned loose shells of Al quality. 
Be that as it may, they were using some 
very bad ammunition against the first con- 

(Concluded on Page 47) 
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One day a German battery 
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The enemy artillery was, however, un- 
leasantly accurate. They seemed to have 
istered on all the trenches and ap- 
roaches before our troops went in, for 
here was no wild shooting. For instance, a 
unch of men gathered in a short road just 
uiside the front trenches at mess time, in- 
tead of remaining under shelter and be- 
ind camouflage. A boche observer must 
ave spotted them, for suddenly a shrapnel 
‘hell came shrieking and burst directly 
verhead. It was perfect shooting; the 
ase couldn’t have been better timed if they 
‘ad practiced it a week. Three of the boys 
vere wounded—but you will never again 
nd any of that company taking chances. 
In only one respect did the trenches con- 
orm to American expectations—that was 
. mud. They found all they anticipated. 
‘t even came in two colors—red and a sort 
f bluish gray. The trenches were floored 
vith duck boards or bath mats, however, 
nd when they dried out the walking wasn’t 
calf bad. 
- Revetments of chicken wire or woven 
eeds held up the walls, which kept con- 
tantly crumbling. And at intervals were 
eavy gates made of barbed wire, which 
ould be shut in emergency to hold up any 
nemy who might penetrate into the posi- 
on. 
_ The dugouts varied in size and in depth 
nd in construction. For the most part 
ey were shallow, being excavations in the 
vall of the trench instead of below the 
round. A roof of heavy timbers covered 
ith seven or eight feet of earth and sand- 
ags offered protection from shrapnel. The 
valls were also of stout timbers. 
_ Some of the dugouts offered accommoda- 
‘on for forty men. The bunks were built 
1 tiers and at the outset there was consid- 
rable rivalry among the boys as to which 
aould get the upper berths. There was 
rethod in such madness—about a foot of 
rater stood in most of the dugouts when 
ney first went in, for rains had been steady 
nd the drainage was poor. But later our 
agineers got the trenches comparatively 
ry and then they fell to matching for the 
ywers. ‘ 
| There is no denying they were cold. Each 
os supposed to have a stove, and 
ach did. But what is a stove when it won’t 
‘ork? Nota few of them were out of busi- 
ess. The boys made tiny fires where they 
ould, to warm their feet and hands. Fuel 
‘as obtained from trees on their front; 
vorking parties brought it in. 


} 
_ The Doughboy’s Best Friend 


_ All their sleeping was done during the 
ay. When dark came they had to be up 
ind on the alert. Three meals a day were 
erved to them. The food was: brought 
‘p in marmites—huge heat-retaining tins. 
heir rations consisted of hot coffee, bread, 
teat or stew; sometimes that diet was 
aried with canned salmon or pork and 
ans. They ate about seven o’clock in 
ne morning, again at noon, and supper be- 
ween three and four. Often the boys were 
sleepy that they did not bother to rouse 
or breakfast. 
_ At first they were inclined to be wasteful 
{ the chow, in the free American fashion. 
‘hey ate more than they needed, and what 
ey didn’t want they threw away. But a 
port experience in the trenches taught 
em better; in fact, one of the most val- 
able things they learned was to conserve 
ieir food, because a bombardment may 
art at any time and then all supplies from 
1e kitchens would be cut off. Soon they 
ere saving a portion of each meal as a 
recautionary measure. 
“Here's the best friend a man’s got up 
ere,” said a doughboy tapping his steel 
elmet. There was a dent in the top. 
Piece of shrapnel,’ he explained jubi- 
sntly. “And say—if I’ve bumped my 
®an against a crosspiece in the dark once 
ve bumped it a dozen times. Only for 
i old chapeau I’d have been laid out 
They had plenty of opportunity to grow 
roficient in donning gas masks. Every 
me a doughboy got a whiff of an unfa- 
tiliar odor he bawled “Gas!” and the rest 
grabbed their masks. They had 
*ares several times a day in the American 
ctor during the first fortnight, but after- 
ard settled down and paid little attention 
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to unofficial alarms, for there are gongs or 
sirens to sound a warning and they are the 
regulation mediums of conveying notice to 
the men. 

Bad feet—trench feet—gave lots of 
trouble until they learned how to take care 
of themselves. The wet and the cold, and 
long hours of standing up, resulted in the 
feet swelling and turning blue. This condi- 
tion was largely brought on by carelessness, 
however; they either had no dry socks into 
which they could change or they were too 
listless to do it. Rubber boots were issued; 
but those who received them promptly 
contracted chilblains. 

There are preventive measures for both 
these ills: Keep a pair of dry socks and 
shoes always on hand. It can be done. If 
the wet pair you took off are not dry when 
you need them to go out again, put them 
on anyway, so you will have something dry 
when you come in. Also rub the feet daily 
with oil. There is a special oil for the pur- 
pose; but if thatisn’t procurable neat’s-foot 
oil will do quite as well. In regard to rub- 
ber boots, the trouble lies in constant use. 
If you wear them continually the feet will 
grow tender and give you intense pain. 


Consequently you should remove them’ 


except when actually wading round the 
trenches. 

It is likely that the trenches you may 
occupy will be better drained than those in 
which the first contingent found themselves. 
Our engineers will see to that. They ac- 
complished wonders in the short time at 
their disposal. Drainage ditches were dug 
at frequent intervals; the trenches were 
broadened and deepened; outposts were 
put into some sort of repair; and working 
parties fixed up the broken wire entangle- 
ments. Our engineers found that the mud 
stuck so fast to their shovels it seriously 
slowed down the work—so now they 
grease them. 


Neglected Betsy 


It isn’t only the man who goes over the 
top with a rifle or a sack of grenades who 
takes chances; not by a long shot. Don’t 
overlook the boys who go out with pick and 
shovel to strengthen defenses, build new 
trenches and make the sector more habit- 
able. They are at it all through the dark 
hours of the night, with their weapons close 
at hand for use against an enemy attack, 
and they are invariably the ones to whom 
the boches pay the most attention. 

Another dangerous activity is the work 
of the signal corps. Imagine yourself string- 
ing wires along the ground or the wall of a 
new trench, with the enemy shelling you or 
taking pot shots with machine guns! The 
others have the satisfaction of hitting back, 
at least—a very sustaining feeling under 
punishment. But the: signal-corps man 
must keep on the job regardless of the pelt- 
ing danger and leave it to the fighting men 
of his unit to take care of the enemy. 

Perhaps the most disconcerting surprise 
the doughboys received was the discovery 
of the part that the pick and shovel play in 
war. 

‘“‘Pshaw, I ain’t had a real chance to use 
ol’ Betsy yet,”’ one complained as herubbed 
down his rifle with a rag; ‘‘but I bet I’ve 
dug a hundred tons of dirt. What do they 
give us arifle for, anyhow?” 

Old soldiers will tell you that you can- 
not live in trenches without contracting 
lice. Some of our own men will swear to it, 
too, for during the first week everybody 
was scratching. But the vermin can be ex- 
terminated. That was proved. The last 
battalions to take training at the Front 
reported that they had been wholly free 
from them. 

It is different with rats. They simply 
swarm. Where.they come from is a mys- 
tery; the Pied Piper must have played all 
the rats in Europe into the trenches of’ the 
Western Front. You can see them scurry- 
ing about everywhere and the night is filled’ 
with their squeals. 
trench sports is rat hunting. 


One of the favorite © 
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I’ll never forget a corporal telling me 
of his experiences. For some reason he has 
the liveliest terror of the rodents and spent 
part of his waking hours trying to kill them. 
The natural result was that he had them 
on his mind when he went to sleep. 

He was dreaming of pink and black rats 
with long green tails, when a wild yell woke 
him. There on the edge of the bunk below 
sat Private Prouty, a bloody bayonet in his 
hand, which he was waving in the air. At 
his feet lay the bodies of three huge rats. 

“Whee!”’ yelled Private Prouty. ‘Got 
my first boches, boys!’ 

Yet they have cats in the trenches— 
plenty of them. Then why, asks the unsus- 
pecting reader, why don’t the cats kill the 
rats? 

You wouldn’t put that question if you 
had ever seen the trench variety. They 
don’t pay an ordinary cat ‘‘any mind”’ at 
all. I'll wager that if a bulldog encountered 
a well-grown trench rat and the rat strolled 
up and slapped him in the face he would 
think twice before resenting it. 

However, the assumption is that the cats 
are there to catch them. Almost every 
company has one, and though they fail to 
decimate the rodents they make excellent 
pets. Indeed, you are apt to find a dog here 
and there in the front trenches also. The 
soldiers smuggle them in somehow. How 
they transport their pets is a mystery, but 
every time an American battalion lands 
anywhere out comes a goat or an anteater 
or a. tame wild hog. If you should see a 
doughboy’s overcoat bulging on a march 
somewhere it may be an article of use he is 
carrying or it may be a kitten. 

It is very unlikely that you will be con- 
cerned about amusements the first time 
you go into the trenches. Boche artillery 
will provide all the music you care to listen 
to and No Man’s Land will hold more 
chances than a set of dice or pack of cards. 
But after you get used to the life, time will 
often hang heavy on your hands. Then you 
will want diversion; you will want some- 
thing to read, and games. For it isn’t one 
unbroken term of strain, of alarms and 
misery in the trenches. Often the boys con- 
trive to make themselves fairly comfortable 
and they pull off many an evening’s enter- 
tainment under the noses of the German 
guns. 

Also, remember that you don’t stay 
steadily in the trenches. Ordinarily your 
battalion will put in ten days or a fortnight 
on the Front and then move back, beyond 
even the sound of shelling, for a rest. 


Homesick for the Front 


And there is always the bond of comrade- 
ship. Aman who had been two years at the 
Front and had gone through terrific hard- 
ships told me that he grew to hate the whole 
rotten business and everybody in it—that 
he ached to get away and never see it again. 
Then they gave him leave. And what hap- 
pened? After a week in London and Paris 
he found himself missing his pals. He actu- 
ally grew homesick for the Front, for the 
comradeship. It meant more to him than 
the dread of danger and suffering. His is 
not an isolated case; dozens have told me 
the same. 

But I suppose it all boils down to a ques- 
tion of temperament. To some the Front 
will be a nightmare; others will like it, after 
afashion. It depends on what sort of man 
you are. 

There is the case of John McGowan, for 
instance. Some men have to be dragged to 
war, but they were obliged to arrest John to 
keep him out of it. He served for a year 
and eighty-four days in the King’s Liver- 
pool Regiment, was severely wounded, and 
discharged from the army in August, 1916, 
with a small pension. 

The next they heard of him he was back 
in France. He had secured a uniform some- 
how in Liverpool and crossed with a new 
battalion. The military police caught him 
onJuly eighteenth. He wassuffering from a 
bad:wound in the side. John’s explanation 
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was that he liked the Front and wanted to 
get back to his comrades. They released him 
on his promise that he would go home and 
stay there. 

When our first battalions went into the 
trenches there was scarcely any night 
patrolling done in that region at all. It had 
been almost unnecessary, for the sector 
had been en repos and neither side showed 
the slightest desire to start anything. The 
Germans did a little patrolling now and 
again, but it was very desultory. 

With the entry of the Americans, how- 
ever, all that was changed. Our men were 
keen for a whack at the boches; after the 
raid in early November they were up on 
their toes to square accounts. 

Accordingly night patrols were organ- 
ized, and an ambuscade was arranged to 
catch any Germans who might come be- 
yond their own wire. A patrol party of a 
hundred and sixty men, divided into four 
groups of forty each, went out and lay in 
wait close to the boche wire all of one 
night. Like fox terriers round a ground- 
hog’s hole they lay there, fairly shaking 
for the enemy to appear. But the ground- 
hog was cagy; he didn’t emerge. Another 
party of the same size went out another 
night, but the boches stayed comfortably 
in their trenches. 

“Gee, if they’d only come out—just 
once!”’ breathed a doughboy, fondling his 
knife. 

The boches evidently knew better than 
to try. It was apparent, too, that he real- 
ized night patrolling was no longer a safe 
operation, for he gave it up. Before the 
Americans withdrew from the sector they 
completely dominated in this work. 


The Cleaner the Fitter 


“During the past few nights,” reported 
the French general in command there, “‘ we 
carried out several of these operations, 
which conclusively shows that the Germans 
no longer leave their lines. We have at 
present control over all movements in the 
territory between the lines.”’ 

A couple of months ago I remarked ecas- 
ually to a veteran sergeant of an infantry 
battalion on the high standards of personal 
cleanliness observed in the British armies. 
Some of our own men were passing along 
the road at the moment and many of them 
could have been cleaner. 

“We don’t go in for. frills,’ he replied. 
““What’s the use? Our idea is to keep clean 
enough, of course; the main thing is to 
turn out a soldier who can hike ten miles 
after the other fellow has quit—who can hit 
what he is aiming at—and who can take 
care of himself anywhere and under any 
circumstances.” 

It seemed a fair statement of our general 
plan of training under the old system. But 
new conditions have risen. Trench warfare 
brings into powerful play factors that did 
not count so heavily in bygone campaigns; 
and experience since 1914 has proved that 
the cleaner a man keeps himself the better 
he will stand up under punishment. The 
morale of an army that takes pride in its 
smartness is immensely superior to the 
morale of an army that is slack. 

Said a brigadier: ‘“‘They did well; but 
they’ve got something still to learn about 
care of themselves—I mean in regard to 
personal cleanliness and sanitation. The 
cleaner a man keeps himself the better sol- 
dier he will be; in nine cases out of ten he 
will fight better and longer. And of course 
the higher your standards of sanitation in 
the trenches the better your bill of health.” 

We passed through a village alive with 
poilus and men in khaki. Some of the latter 
were wearing helmets; others sported small 
service caps. Somehow they had an unfa- 
miliar aspect. I stared. What troops were 
these? 

“Surely I haven’t seen them before! Who 
are these fellows?” 

The brigadier beamed. 

“You’ve seen ’em a thousand times. 
They’re ours! But they’re veterans now.” 

He beckoned to a group sitting in front 
of a shop and two of them came running. 
The others sprang to attention and gave 
him a salute that made me blink. 

The brigadier made an inquiry of some 
kind, but I didn’t hear it. I was watching 
the doughboys as they replied to him. In 
their steady eyes was the look of men who 
had found themselves. 

The brigadier leaned back. 

“Well, what do you think of them?” 

“They’re fighting men.” 

“You’re damn well right they’re fighting 
men!” said the brigadier. 
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Get More Done— 
With Less Money! 


ODEL 90 Overland cars are better cars for the great- 
est number of people at the lowest possible prices. 


Avoid a sluggish life, with this fine five-passenger 
touring car. It promotes thrift and increases your use- 
fulness. 


It combines, as does no other, all of the five essen- 
tials for complete satisfaction. 


In appearance it is neither too smart nor too com- 
monplace. It has big-car stylish design, with spacious 
room and properly enlivened color scheme. 


The satisfaction derived from its performance is due 
not only to its powerful, frugal motor and durable 
chassis, but also to its simplified control, narrow turning 
radius and ease of handling. 7" 


It rides with maximum comfort because of its per- 
fected balance, rear cantilever springs, 106-inch wheel- 
base and 31x4 tires, non-skid rear. 


Every Model 90 owner shares in the benefit of 
Overland’s unexcelled nation-wide service facilities. 


Consider its price. Where else is such beauty, such 
faithful performance, and all its desirable features obtain- 
able anywhere near its low first cost and economical 
upkeep? It is fully equipped, Auto-Lite starting and 
lighting and vacuum system fuel feed. 


Order now—let your Willys-Overland dealer save 
you money. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars 
and Light Commercial Cars 


Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 
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| Giant Traffic 
Facilities 


INGS are being, done in a bi, way. And some 

of the biggest things done in the way of haulage 
are possible because of the Firestone Giant Truck 
Tire. This Firestone achievement, the largest tire 
ever built, makes the operation of trucks practical over 
roads and under loads that were impossible before. 


The higher degree of traction furnished by this vast 
bulk of active rubber with the srooved tread carries 
trucks through snow and mud, over ice and even 
through forest trails without skid or spin of wheels. 
And with this dependableness is coupled the advan- 
tages of lower cost per mile. 
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Giant Truck Tires 


keep all of the rubber under all of the load all of the 
time, saving, the truck. Every strain and jar is dis- 
tributed and absorbed by all the rubber—hence less 
internal heat and loner mileage from tires. The 
added traction and resiliency afford another savin}, 
—less Zasoline. 


This is the tire you need for your heavy haulin3. Made 
in sizes from 8 in. to 14 in. in width. Every other 
trucking, need is equally well provided for in the 
Firestone line, a tire for every load, road and condition 
of service. Call in a Firestone man for consultation. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 


Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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OMETHING for you?”’ 

The heavy-jowled gentleman, still 

clinging to the tattered remains of his 
morning paper and a large umbrella, stif- 
fened. A truculent look came into his moist, 
mild blue eyes. His voice, probably soft 
and good-natured as a rule, is flat—and 
irritated. His wide, pleasant mouth is 
twisted into as much of a sneer as his upper 
chin will allow. . 

“No,” he said shortly; “of course not! 
I’ve merely been waiting round here to 
pick violets. I’m merely having a good 
time playin’ house for my wife. I ——” 
Then, as if he realizes the futility of it all: 
“Gimme two yards an’ a half to match 
this ——”’ 

Now often the fleshy man gets the mer- 
chandise wanted, and leaves feeling in some 
way that insult has been heaped upon 
injury; but just as often he goes off in a 
huff to another department store, or is sure 
the merchandise, despite the fact that it 
matches the sample in all respects, is not 
what it should be. He feels that in some 
way something is wrong. He doesn’t stop 
to analyze his feelings and discover that the 
real fault lies with the selling and not with 
the merchandise; and so the store suffers 
the loss of a customer, who, nine. chances 
out of ten, is a kindly gentleman, with a 
family of shoppers at home. 

And the funny part of the whole thing is 
the fact that the salesgirl probably voiced 
her innocent little inquiry in the sweetest 
and pleasantest tone. 

Here is an innocent little piece of lan- 
guage that is the foundation of ninety per 
cent of the lost sales in a department store; 
and just how much that amounts to in the 
course of a year can best be judged by the 
way any department-store manager will 
roll his eyes toward the celestial blue when 
you ask him how much additional busi- 
ness he would have done if every interested 
prospect had made a purchase. Multiply 
this imaginable sum by the number of 
department stores operating in this country 
and you will have some faint idea of the 
‘amount of money that went somewhere 
else. And why? Simply because the clerk 
assumed—and has assumed for some un- 
known reason for many years—that the 
customer might have come into the store 
for some other purpose than the purchase 
of merchandise. 

The problem of making fifteen hundred 
salesmen and saleswomen out of fifteen 
hundred clerks is too human a story to be 
dealt with in cold figures. There are too 
many interesting side lights to be spoiled 
‘by percentages—except that in many in- 
‘stances the figures are the side lights. 

In this article, which purports to tell 
both sides of what is broadly called service 
in a department store, there are three ele- 
ments to be considered: They are the sales 
person, the merchandise and the customer. 
In considering them, the mechanism of sell- 
ing calico goes away beyond merely standing 
behind a counter and murmuring ‘‘Some- 
thing for you?”’ and introduces you to Miss 
Birdie Pep, master saleswoman. 


When Miss Birdie Was Green 


Miss Birdie is a product of the service 
superintendent of a large Middle-West 
store. Prior to her course under this man, 
Birdie was the average salesgirl—that is to 
say, she lost ninety per cent of her lost 
sales, people who left without purchasing, 
because of some fault of her own. She 
started out with the usual “Something in 
ribbons for you, madam?”’ She presumed 
a doubt that might have made the customer 
ask herself whether she really wanted the 
ribbon. Maybe the woman decided to let 
it go, after all. If the woman admitted her 
need the next thing Birdie demanded was: 

“What kind? What width? What 
color? What price?” 

;, Why—why, I want it for a hat.” 

“Oh! ee ally. 

ee to go with a deep brown.” 


“I don’t know just what color. If I 
might see a few ——”’ 

“Why, et st what width?”— 
slightly bored; what else is she here for if 
; not toshow ribbon? _ 

“Why, I don’t just know—about two or 
two and a half inches; maybe more.”’ 
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A stage wait of twenty seconds while 
Birdie arranges her front hair. 

“But, lady, what price?’”’ 

In other words, the old Birdie was a 
clerk, who did up what the customer or- 
dered. Under the new idea she is a sales- 
woman, who is able to sell at a profit by the 
intelligent presentation of that which will 
best meet the needs of the customer. 

She has been taught to be different from 
the average clerk. The big boss has taken 
twenty minutes of his valuable time to tell 
her that she has a future with the house. 
To this end she must have knowledge; 
knowledge of the merchandise she is selling 
mostly, because the average clerk already 
possesses a keen though not broad insight 
into human nature. Here is the way the 
new Birdie would have handled the woman: 

In the first place, it is a rigid rule of this 
selling force that a customer who has been 
kept waiting because of a rush shall first 
receive a courteous combination of explana- 
tion and apology: 

“Tamsorry to have kept you waiting; but 
we have been unusually busy this morning.” 
Or, if the woman is cared for immediately, 
just a pleasant ‘‘Good morning!”’ 

“Tam looking for some ribbon for a hat.” 


Miss Birdie the Mindreader 


The new Birdie merely uses the knowl- 
edge that every Birdie possesses—namely, 
that velvet ribbon is used mostly for mil- 
linery. She brings forward, without further 
question, a bolt of one-inch velvet ribbon— 
blue, perhaps. 

Now this is merely a little trick in Birdie’s 
selling bag. In a moment, without a single 
question, she knows exactly what the woman 
wants. How? Simply because the woman 
sees something she does not want; and the 
result is, she tells Birdie that it is the wrong 
color—something to match a deep, rich 
brown—to go with a four-inch crown. 

Now even Birdie the clerk, knew that 
burnt orange went well with dark brown— 
and might even have said so; but note the 
way Birdie utilizes a trick borrowed from 
Ike Block, the window trimmer: Turning 
to the stock she selects a deep, rich brown 
and a bolt of the burnt orange. With two 
quick movements of the hands she arranges 
the orange against the background of 
brown. Turning, she shows the little trim 
to the customer; and the customer, spurred 
by the power of suggestion, probably ex- 
claims: ‘‘ Why, it’s the very thing I’ve been 
looking for all over town!”’ 

At the same time, this woman might 
have seen the same color in each of the 
other stores, but without the same presen- 
tation. The old Birdie consumed from 
fifteen to nineteen minutes and pulled 
down numerous bolts of ribbon that would 
have to be rearranged later. The new 
Birdie averages from seven to nine minutes 
for each customer and disarranges no stock 
to speak of. 

Just how much value Birdie’s new meth- 
ods amount to in dollars and cents may 
be judged from the following figures: The 
pay-roll report of a certain New York store 
showed that nine and one-tenth per cent of 
the gross sales in the ribbon department was 
spent in salaries. A store in the extreme 
West figured that its ribbon percentage 
was close to twelve per cent. The stores 
where Birdie and her kind are now selling 
merchandise are spending but six and four- 
tenths per cent in their ribbon department. 
Besides this, Birdie’s personal percentage 
has changed. Instead of having lost sales 
divided as follows: 


Faulty salesmanship. ........ 90 per cent 
Merchandise.) 5. 2 Noes 5 per cent 
TICES TROT is. ivinaecueteitt sane 5 per cent 


the percentage is listed in this way: 


AVLERMN AISA rst oo Gis ic ike. oheeeis 43 per cent 
EVIOGS eer tet. sa’: Eoeceareien 48 per cent 
Faulty salesmanship ......... 9 per cent 


These figures, however, apply in cases 
when the department has been developed 
to the point where each salesgirl knows the 
merchandise offered for sale and wants to 
sell it. I heard a man‘define the value of a 
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sales person to the clerks in the leather- 
goods section in this way: 

“Treat the customer as a guest. After 
the purchase has been made, and while the 
parcel is being wrapped up, engage the 
customer’s attention with some new mer- 
chandise—if others are not waiting. If 
there are others, excuse yourself—‘ Your 
parcel will be ready in a moment.’ Then 
act quietly when your parcel is called. 

“Tf it should happen that the customer 
is held longer than seems necessary, and 
complains, don’t be short-sighted. I over- 
heard a saleswoman the other day say in a 
voice loud enough for everyone within fifty 
feet to hear: ‘Say, inspector; hurry that 
parcel. This lady has been waiting ten 
minutes.’ That is hardly a good leave- 
taking of a customer, is it? Going away 
from you with your own condemnation of 
your own service! 

“Remember, your future lies in your 
ability to bring that customer back. 
Wouldn’t it have been much better to have 
spoken quietly to the customer, assuring her 
of your personal attention, and then hur- 
ried her parcel? 

“Not only the first impression but the 
last impression also is important. Your 
method of approach and your opening 
words have much to do with the sale. 
Your closing words and leave-taking have 
much to do with making a customer. Your 
personal advancement depends upon your 
ability to please the customer to the extent 
that she will come back to you and to the 
store for her future calls. 

“Remember, salesmanship is a profes- 
sion in which we practice the art of being 
useful to mankind. You cannot achieve 
your best success unless you study yourself, 
your actions, your merchandise and your 
words with a view to making the right im- 
pression upon the customer. 

“Are you studying the different custom- 
ers who come to your section to determine 
why you sold one and lost another? Use 
every sale of your merchandise as a means 
of acquiring knowledge.”’ 

Instilling this spirit, this superintendent 
has met with very gratifying success; but 
he has met with many little quirks of psy- 
chology that apparently will always be 
barriers to the reduction of selling costs in 
certain departments. 


Comparative Selling Costs 


For instance, it costs eight per cent of 
the shoe department’s revenue from gross 
sales to sell a woman a pair of shoes at a 
retail price of perhaps seven dollars. But 
this same woman, twenty minutes later, 
may buy a hundred-and-fifty-dollar coat; 
and if she does, statistics from numerous 
big stores prove that it usually takes her 
less time to buy it than the seven-dollar 
pair of shoes. The coat-and-suit depart- 
ment had a ratio of four and seven-tenths 
per cent. Art embroidery heads this per- 
centage table in this store with fourteen per 
cent; women’s and children’s hosiery at 
four per cent and handkerchiefs at four 
and one-tenth per cent are the lowest. 

An interesting side light in this connec- 
tion is furnished by the figures gathered 
from representative stores in the East, 
Middle West and West by a dry-goods pe- 
riodical of unquestioned accuracy. They 
show that the Eastern store, located in 
New York City, had the highest percentages 
in toys, lamps and sewing machines; the 
Middle-West store headed its list with art 
embroidery, shoes and china; and the 
Western store, located on the Pacific Coast, 
gave headline honors to ribbons, toys and 
millinery. 

In the Eastern store muslin underwear, 
infants’ wear and gloves sold at the least 
percentage of pay-roll cost. In the Middle 
West this honor went to hosiery, handker- 
chiefs and cotton goods. In the West, 
boys’ clothing, misses’ coats and suits, and 
domestics were the lowest. 

Just why it should cost more to sell 
lamps in New York is hard to say; toys, of 
course, because of the short season in which 
their selling is brisk have a universally high 
percentage in every store. A table of fifteen 
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representative departments shows the way 
the cost of selling differs: 


DEPARTMENT | Gescewssan) reacerrags - PaRCANTAGS 
Jewelry ..... 10 \] 9 
Art Embroidery. . 8 13 11 
Leather Goods .. 7 8 9 
Gloves" a). =. 24 6 5 7 
Carpets’). var ee 7 ss 7 
Wash Goods ... 9 8 6 
Toilet Goods. . . 6 Hi 3. 
SuUks eo eae ates 8 v 8 
ures obey ae 8 8 6 7 
Men’s Furnishings. 8 8 7 
Chinaweg ar. >. ll 12 ll 
Groceries. . . . . 9 Pe 6 
Potticoats aan te 5 7 
Waste” ark aa! e 6 8 7 
Women’s Suits . . 7 7 7 


Another store, this one in Illinois, which 
is spending much time and money in an 
effort to eliminate as much as possible the 
danger of the aforementioned little ques- 
tion, employs a middle-aged woman on part 
time—from eleven to four—whose sole 
duty it is to go about the store and shop. 
If Miss Birdie Pep in the veilings is still 
calling out “Something for you?” she is 
put on the immediate list for instruction. 
If Miss Birdie Pep in the glove department 
is sweet and courteous, but is clumsy in fit- 
ting, Mrs. D finds itfout. When she 
encounters a sales person who in all respects 
seems to be in earnest in this new idea in 
selling, she reports that too. 


What Not to Say 


Of course nearly all the larger stores have 
been giving their employees the benefit 
of a continuation school and salesmanship 
classes for several years. That this educa- 
tion has been absolutely worth while is evi- 
denced by the decreasing cost of selling 
merchandise in many departments over the 
years 1912-13-14. Just now, with the war 
drawing women from all positions in life to 
act as bookkeepers, railroad clerks, time- 
keepers, and in other positions that may be 
filled on a good common-school education, 
and paying in most cases salaries ranging 
from sixty to seventy-five dollars, with 
plenty at the latter figure, many employees 
of the larger stores are leaving just at a 
time when they are becomingreally valuable. 

One store, to the writer’s knowledge, em- 
ployed nearly one thousand new employees 
last year. This is really remarkable when 
it is remembered that the total number 
of employees was only fourteen hundred. 
Many superintendents are meeting present 
abnormal shortages in labor by employing 
women who can devote special hours to this 
kind of work. A Pittsburgh store originated 
the idea and employed a number of middle- 
aged and young matrons, who came to the 
shore after their housework was completed. 
They worked from eleven-thirty straight 
through until four. Because of present high 
prices, many women are finding this an 
agreeable source of extra income. 

The education of department-store em- 
ployees in the art of being sales people also 
includes, in a Western store, a partial course 
in English. This takes the form of small 
bulletins issued weekly or sometimes semi- 
monthly. It contains ‘‘Don’ts!” in speak- 
ing of merchandise and to the customer. 

Here is a list of a few of the sayings that 
have been forbidden: ‘‘Lady.” “This is 
the latest thing!’”’ ‘‘Something for you?” 
“Exquisite!”’ ‘“‘Auto.’”’ Mention of com- 
petitive stores in a disparaging manner. 
All superlatives in speaking of values. 
““Come again’’—say ‘“‘Good afternoon!” 
or ‘‘Good morning!” ‘‘Missis.” ‘Of 
course, if you want something more expen- 


sive, why ”  Ain’t it pretty?’ “For 
a woman of your type, this - ALL 
our customers seem to think that * 
“Cheap!” “Step this way.” ‘Of course 


you can’t tell very much about the color 
in this light; but -——” ‘Now if I was 
you ee att, 

The reason why most of these mercantile 
sayings are objectionable is quite plain. 
This store, which is very conservative in its 
advertisements, feels that much harm is 
done by loose selling language. Quiet, con- 
servative, cheerful helpfulness is this store’s 
idea of a sales person. 

(Concluded on Page 54) 
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One of the cure-rooms in the immense Goodyear factories at Akron, Ohio Copyright 1918, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Three thousand, one hundred and ninety-five of the Goodyear workmen own their own homes. 
More than three thousand of the remaining number are paying for their homes on contract. 
Literally hundreds of Goodyear employees share ownership in the institution for which they labor. 


A/T is true in the 
Goodyear facto- 
ries, that wherever 
mechanical appli- 
ance could sup- 
plant human endeavor with 
accuracy and saving, this has 
been done. 


It is not less true, however, that 
the human element yet re- 
mains one of the largest factors 
in the goodness of our product, 
for machines must be minded 
by men. 


So it is that upon the vast army 
of Goodyear workmen still 
devolves the responsibility for 
keeping this business alive and 
advancing. 


And so it is that to these able 
workmen, Goodyear makes 


‘full requital of the respect that 


they have earned. 


* * * 


Goodyear always has clearly 
recognized the close relation 
between a man’s: well-being 
and his own good work. 


And in this recognition have 
been born those manifold ac- 
tivities which Goodyear en- 
courages on behalf of its people. 


Far from being spent in any 
spirit of paternalism, these ac- 
tivities are launched wholly on 
a reciprocal basis. 


It is the belief in this institution 
that if Goodyear takes care 
of its workmen, its workmen 
will take care of Goodyear. 


There are baseball, football, 
musical and technical clubs at 
Goodyear, and more than a 
dozen clubs like them. 


There are a legal advice bureau, 
a police department, a hospital, 
a factory library, a factory news- 
paper— all without charge. 


There are housing, financial and 
health supervision, restaurant 
service, accident prevention and 
compensation, insurance sys- 
tems and retirement awards. 


There are schools for the ad- 
vancement of competent work- 
men, for the Americanization 
of aliens, for the advantage of 
all who will use them. 


On a tract of 400 acres now 
partly annexed to the city of 
Akron, Goodyear has itself 
developed a home-owning 
community of 2,500 people. 


Not only homes, but parks and 
playgrounds have been per- 
fected in this tract—one recrea- 
tion field, equipped with swim- 
ming and_ bathing facilities, 
alone comprises twenty-eight 
acres. 


Itis the conviction of Goodyear 
that encouragement and self- 
help for its employees redounds 
to the good of their product. 


Certainly we are going to 
gather gradually about us peo- 
ple who understand and appre- 
ciate these things, rather than 
itinerant workers. 


Certainly also there is no safer 
bar against inept effort, un- 
ambitious endeavor and the in- 
different application of fine 
material and equipment than 
the spirit of the worker who has 
faith in his leader’s justice. 


And certainly this spirit today 
prevails throughout the entire 
Goodyear institution, inspir- 
ing and cheering the whole of 
its men. 


So it is, as we earlier said, that 
to its able workmen Goodyear 
makes full requital of the re- 
spect that they have earned. 


And so it is, by way of fair ex- 
change, that these workmen 


_ protect the excellence of their 


product, and our own good 
name. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourtst Tubes and ‘‘Tire Saver’? Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 
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A MAN AND HIS WORK 
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(Concluded from Page 51) 

In short, a composite picture of the mod- 
ern clerk in a department store would be 
sketched something like this: A quiet, 
cheerful person who knows what he or she 
is selling, and who is employed to give in- 
telligent service and advice. 

In analyzing figures from the office of the 
welfare director of this store another inter- 
esting fact developed: Aside from the ex- 
ecutive head of the company, there were 
only eleven men in the entire organization 
who possessed college training of any kind, 
and only four of these held degrees or had 
completed their courses. This store em- 
ployed somewhere near eighteen hundred 
people in the various departments and had 
one hundred and thirty-two positions that 
paid fifty dollars a week, or better. Many 
of these were held by women. 

“Why is this?” I asked the head of the 
concern. “‘Don’t you want college-trained 
people?” 

“You bet we do!’ he said. ‘‘But we 
can’t get a young man fresh from college 
interested in being what he terms a ribbon 
clerk. He will cheerfully go into a mill, work 
from six-thirty until five-thirty, cover him- 
self with grease and dirt—and think noth- 
ing of it. But ask that same young man to 
come into a department store and train for 
an executive position paying anywhere 
from three thousand to fifteen thousand 
dollars, and he feels that in some way it is 
a bit degrading. 

“Just why this is I cannot understand. 
Of course one of the reasons is undoubtedly 
the confining nature of the work. But in 
an organization where the ratio of college- 
trained executives is probably only about 
one to twenty-five the advantages for a 
man with a college training or its equiva- 
lent are only too apparent.” 

This man divides people employed by 
department stores to sell merchandise into 
three classes. The first class, employed at 
an average of eight and a half dollars a 
week, he estimates, sell to approximately 
thirty-five per cent of their selling capacity. 
The second-class clerks, averaging slightly 
above twelve dollars a week, sell to about 
sixty-five per cent of their selling capac- 
ity. The third class, from fifteen dollars 
up, graduates of the store’s training school, 
average ninety per cent of their capacity 
for sales. 

This store utilizes the first two classes 
only in departments where the selling is 
mostly of an order-taking variety, such 
as notions, toilets, houseware, and so on. 
In departments such as furniture, where 


While we debated with Tavarish, lo, the 
assistant manager of the hotel appeared out 
of the wreckage and assured us that he 
could put us up if we would carry our own 
mattresses and bedding to the room. So 
we had a room with bath; and a supper, of 
sorts, down in the kitchen. The interior of 
that hotel looked like the day after the end 
of the world. The Bolsheviki had looted 
promiscuously; and then had stuck bayo- 
nets into stuffed furniture, and rifle butts 
into mirrors, and in general had left a pic- 
ture of desolation behind them. They had 
fought with bravery and skill; and in all 
respects except this instance of the Metro- 
pole Hotel had shown amazing self-restraint 
after victory. 

More meaningful than any of the ruins of 
the great battle, with its toll of dead esti- 
mated at anywhere from five to fifteen 
thousand, was the spectacle on Moscow’s 
streets the following day. By general 
agreement the fighting was over; the Bol- 
sheviki had won a complete victory; the 
officers were either in prison or else walking 
the streets in calm acceptance of the situa- 
tion. The day was kept as a general holi- 
day, save for the food stores, which did a 
record business. Housewives in search of 
food—for street fighting means-siege and 
starvation for the homes—dominated the 
throngs that surged along the main thor- 
oughfares, now covered by the season’s first 
snow, as a mantle of peace obliterating 
bloodstains and street scars. 

This crowd was. merry. The whole 
ghastly business was to it a mere show. 
People were out enjoying the sights, as the 
crowds throng down town in an American 
city for a parade or a New Year’s Eve 
celebration. These were not mourners over 
the dead, or anguished citizens lament- 
ing desolation in their beautiful city, or 
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high-grade period furniture is offered, the 
imported-blouse section of the waist de- 
partment, imported gowns, furs and men’s 
clothing, there are certain salesmen who 
are termed master salesmen. 

Tn the furniture section the master sales- 
man is a man who, besides being a sales- 
man, is really an interior decorator of more 
than ordinary ability. In handling the coy 
bride and groom, furnishing their flat, he 
concentrates on furniture of the lighter 
periods, because it does not accentuate 
the smallness of the average apartment 
room. To the middle-aged couple, redec- 
orating their home for the silver anniver- 
sary of their wedding, he suggests heavier, 
more massive furniture not only because 
the couple live in a fairly large home but 
because it is a psychological fact that 
older people usually prefer heavier, safer- 
looking furniture. 

The master saleslady in the imported- 
blouse section relies mostly on the theater 
to sell her merchandise. For instance, 
the manner in which she removes the blouse 
from its wrappings suggests nothing quite 
so much as a heathen priest about to offer 
sacrifice to some ancient god. Her chief 
selling asset is the ability quickly to judge 
what will attract the customer. dozen 
little points about the customer’s apparel— 
points that would pass unnoticed by the 
average person—are to her indications of 
just what she will buy. 

A very successful woman, selling blouses 
averaging from eighteen to twenty-five dol- 
lars, gave the following as some of the 
points she watches for: A middle-aged 
woman of pronounced girth who wears 
light-colored shoes will buy high-colored 
blouses. Young women, dark-complexioned, 
will always be interested in mustard, gold 
and peculiar blue-greens. Heavy women— 
at least eight out of every ten—prefer the 
lighter colorings. Low-heeled, high black 
shoes on a middle-aged woman mean 
the quieter, more conservative blouses. 
Coral jewelry means pink and flesh-colored 
blouses. Art jewelry means the wildest 
combinations in the house. 

In the selling of imported gowns and 
suits the chief selling appeal is the physical 
appeal of the saleslady—this and a sprin- 
kling of judgment. A woman who can slip 
on a coat or a suit and suggest by some 
simple movement the grace of the garment 
is adecided asset. Some stores have models, 
but the vast majority must depend on 
mirrors and the sales person. 

After the sales person, in point of interest 
and importance, comes the merchandise 
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the sales person has to offer. Broadly 
speaking, the average customer buys mer- 
chandise for either of two reasons: need 
or want—that is to say, they either need 
the merchandise to preserve life or they 
want merchandise more fully to enjoy it. 
Merchandise is analyzed under four head- 
ings—merchandise for service, style, senti- 
ment and value. The first of these captions 
alone applies to the incentive of need; but 
as we add style, sentiment or value we 
have an ever-increasing scale. Practically 
all customers purchase for service first, 
adding to this as great a measure of style, 
sentiment and value as possible. 

In this connection figures gathered for 
department-store executives through one of 
their organs, and averaged, show many 
things which will surprise the average 
person. 

Take the glove department, for instance. 
It is always well populated with custom- 
ers—or so it seems to the average person. 
Certainly every woman seems to feel that 
she needs a pair of gloves far oftener than 
she needs a suit or coat. But the. exact 
opposite is the fact. According to these 
figures the average turnover of merchan- 
dise in the glove section is only two and 
ninety-six-hundredths as compared with a 
turnover of five and five-tenths in the coat, 
suit and dress departments. 

How many times have you heard your 
wife or some female acquaintance lament 
that she hardly seems to have put on a 
pair of new stockings before they are full 
of holes! This is true of friend husband and 
his socks—‘‘They’re always in need of 
darning.”’ It seems as if someone in the 
family is always buying new hosiery. 

Now, on the other hand, consider petti- 
coats and skirts. Surely you never hear 
the universal complaining that you do 
about hosiery? Yet it is a fact that while 
hosiery turns over but approximately three 
and one-half times a year, skirts and petti- 
coats, that—to my masculine mind, at 
least—ought to wear nearly forever and 
aye, turn over faster than any merchandise 
in the store, with the exception of perish- 
able merchandise, such as candies and 
things of similar nature. 

Of course people need pins, scissors, hair 
nets, tacks, buttons, hooks and eyes, and a 
variety of other small wares much more 
often than they do stoves and refrigerators, 
which are built of iron, steel and the stout- 
est of woods, to endure for years; but itis 
still a fact that the ratio of turnover is 
five and one-half to four in favor of the 
stoves and refrigerators. 
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patriots aggrieved that their Moscow had 
fallen from her high estate as Russia’s holy 
city and custodian of the nation’s better 
spirit. Young and old were out to see the 
sights and to exchange gossip. They gath- 
ered in throngs at the scenes of greatest 
devastation, and indulged in their favorite 
pastime of public meetings and speechmak- 
ing. They craned their necks over the 
handwritten notices tacked up hourly in 
public places by representatives of the 
soviet. They discussed the collapse of the 
street-car system and the fact that the tele- 
phone system had been put out of business 
for months to come. They chuckled over 
the humor of the situation of a private 
soldier’s being commander in chief of great 
Moscow. It was all, so far as a stranger 
could see, one large joyous picnic—a pic- 
ture of the child-mind of Russia. 

That same characteristic struck me first 
upon arrival in Petrograd. Amusements 
were in full blast, though the echo of the 
guns had scarcely died away. The Nevskii 
Prospekt was more crowded than ever— 
though also, in sinister meaning, the bread 
lines were everywhere longer. Shop win- 
dows were full of food, at a price. There 
was more to eat in Petrograd than during 
midsummer; and the street crowds seemed 
even luxuriously dressed. Irresponsibility 
and gayety were written large upon the 
faces of thesmiling, chafling, flirting throngs. 

Of course, one quickly caught also the 
undercurrent. Most of the aristocracy and 
intelligentia are in terror of their lives; 
they would flee if they could, but that is not 
permitted. Foreigners are unanimous in 
feeling that the hour of grave personal peril 
has come to them; all who can get away 
are doing so. At the moment the streets are 
patrolled by the red guard, and the Bolshev- 
iki are proud of the good order they are 


keeping. But anybody who can see an inch 
below thesurface or who knows aught of the 
conditions throughout the country under- 
stands that this voleano on which the 
capital stands has a very thin crust. Still, 
the people are merry and apparently re- 
joicing that there are so many things to 
interest them—ranging all the way from 
the fact that the big funeral of Bolshevik 
victims of the recent fighting did not have 
any priests in the procession or religious 
services at the grave, to the latest efforts of 
Trotzky to force the embassies to recognize 
the new government. The bullet marks on 
the buildings, and especially upon the Win- 
ter Palace, roused only slight interest; for 
these scars of civil strife have been a familiar 
spectacle in the city for many months past. 
Why not enjoy oneself while it is possible? 
The government is in the hands of the 
Bolsheviki; so ‘‘Nitchevo,”’ or ‘‘Never 
mind; what’s the use?”’ 

Men ostentatiously without white collars 
rule Russia to-day. They are enmeshed in 
their own enactments and writhe helplessly. 
Most of their deliverances are squarely 
counter to the principles of brotherhood 
and comradeship and human good will; yet 
this is of ineptitude rather than of malice. 


Bolshevikism is on top-in Russia, and-it- 


finds the top a deal less comfortable than 
the rounds of the ladder. The agitator’s lot 
is easy alongside that of the administrator— 
especially so when men have been put into 
power by guns. There is one big central 
fact to be grasped concerning Russia to-day: 
It is that Bolshevikism—not necessarily 
the Bolshevik party—rules the land, and 
rules it by right of the rifle. Changes there 
willbe; but every change will make thinner 
the partition of political organization and 
authority which separates the government 
from the man with a gun. 
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And again: It is an accepted house- 
hold axiom that there is always some- 
thing needed to keep the home efficient. 
Somebody drops a cup or breaks the 
stepladder; mother wants a new electric 
iron or ten bars of soap; father is tired 
of the living-room lamp, and so on—appar- 
ently a never-ending source of revenue for 
the department-store’s house-furnishings 
department. However, the average house- 
furnishings department turns over its stock 
on an average of only two and three 
hundredths a year—the lowest of all the 
departments in the store. The only de- 
partment that lives up to popular opinion 
is the millinery section, which cleans out 
its stock once every two months. 

That style is just as important an ele- 
ment in the sale of feminine apparel—if 
not more important—is shown by the fact 
that the average turnover for the coat-and- 
suit department, waists, millinery and furs 
is approximately five and one-half times a 
year. That the opposite is true of a man’s 
clothes and his furnishings is evidenced by 
the fact that the average turnover for 
men’s clothing, boy’s clothing and men’s 
furnishings is only about two and one-half. 

Here is a brief table showing the average 
turnover in other kinds of merchandise: 


TIMES 
Children’s Weer + 3.9.08 eee 4.50 
Corsets: ;. :a/ccia s- Cisn, aie ee ee een 4.43 
‘Umbrellas. |. 7% G227s0 a 2 eee a 4.38 
Furniture :., 2s, a <dale: alee eee 3.65 
Ribbons «.-'.) <u. sean 3.00 
Rugs and (Carpets: <9. 2) a een 2.18 
Draperies ¢ os: 0s. so aioe, eo 2.15 


Many stores have stimulated the sale of 
slow-moving merchandise, such as furs, 
blankets and refrigerators, by holding sales 
at times in the year when there is no call at 
all for that merchandise. This originated 
with the August Sale of Furs, when special 
prices prevailed on new merchandise. After 
it was proved that people were willing to 
spend money in August for something they 
could not use until winter, if the price was 
attractive, the idea was applied to blan- 
kets, and worked out just as well. To-day 
the August Sale of Blankets has made the 
dullest month of the year second only to 
November in the blanket section. 

Then the idea was tried out with the 
seasons reversed. A December Sale of Re- 
frigerators now means business in mer- 
chandise that was usually packed away in 
storage during the winter months. ‘This 
accounts for the increased turnover in 
refrigerators in many stores. 


At present the most significant spectacle 
in the country is not even the homeward- 
fleeing soldiers, but the ununiformed work- 
ingmen carrying rifles, who patrol the 
streets and guard the railway stations and 
government offices of the principal cities. 
In recognition of the crimson band on the 
arm these men are called the red guard. 
They are workmen suddenly turned sol- 
diers, without drill or equipment; and it 
must be confessed that they look and act 
more soldierly than the army itself. 

Any honest man is bound to have a new 
respect for the qualities of the Russian 
workman as he observes him during the 
present conditions. He has more head than 
the average Tavarish. He is more business- 
like and less easily bluffed. Also he is 
quicker on the trigger. He is the real soul 
of the revolution. Whether it be the truck- 
loads of workingmen with rifles whom I saw 
patrolling the streets of Kieff, or the guards 
who challenged new arrivals at the Mos- 
cow and Petrograd railway stations, or the 
pairs and squads who patrol the streets— 
these men are seriously about what they 
believe to be sacred business. Overmany 
and overyoung youths are in the Moscow 
patrols, and they wear automatic pistols 
and swords, as well as rifles; so that they 
seem absurd; yet these very youngsters 
fought fearlessly for eight daysin the streets | 
of the city. Theirs is a real patriotism, by 
their own definition. .. 4 

Another unquestionable fact that should 
give pause to the gentlemen, foreign and | 
Russian, who are wholly devoted to the not | 
especially resultful pastime of calling the | 
Bolsheviki dirty swine is that better order | 
exists in Petrograd to-day than at any time. 
since the fall of the old régime. Lawless- 
ness prevails to an extraordinary degree 
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ennsylvania 


The Tires 
That Grip 
At Any Speed 


How the cups 
operate to pre- 
vent skidding 
with no resist- 
ance to forward 
speed. 


1. Contact 2. Pressure 


"THE tires that deliberately glue their round, 
heavy feet on the wet, slippery pavement 
with a suction grip that only the forward rolling 
of the tires can release— 


That grip-hold-let-go, one massive cup-shaped 
foot following closely upon another, exerting a 
continuous powerful vacuum clutch that defies the 
skid-wet treachery of the pavement at whatever 
speed the driver may fancy— 


That utilize the wet of the slippery pavement to 
lay a track of skid-preventing vacuum power 
that loosens only when the tires roll forward, 


ACU 


<i? 


5. Grip 


7. Disengagement 


6. Edge release 


lift nog edge of each cup gently and break the 
seal— 


That give a riding safety, whatever the weather, 
that is guaranteed, else tires returnable at purchase 
price, yet draw no heavier on power and “gas” 
than any other tires of equal weight and thickness. 


Emphatic and distinctive as the safety service 
of Vacuum Cups is, no less so is the mileage 
service of Vacuum Cup Tires. At prices on a 
parity with ordinary tires, they are guaranteed— 
per warranty tag—for 


6,000 Miles 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct factory branches and Service Agencies throughout the United States and Canada 
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The Paige Limousine on 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


‘The Most Beautiful Gur in America 


If you would be satisfied on this point, pay a visit to our dealer 
and let him show you the Sedan, Town Car, Limousine and 
Coupe. At the same time, you will learn of the three 
engineering features that insure perfect motor efficiency 
no matter how cold the weather may be. 


HE New Paige enclosed models occupy an unchallenged 
position among the finest motor carriages of this country 
and Europe. In design and luxury of appointment 
they are unsurpassed by anything that the automobile 


market affords. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR “CAR "COMPANY, “DETR OI1.9 MiG HilGwa— 


The Best of 19 Cars 


“T have used my Paige Cabriolet two years this 
month—running a total of about 17,500 miles. During 
that period I have had no engine trouble whatever, or 
any other kind of trouble which could be laid to the 
manufacturer of thecar. I have had the carbon removed 
twice and the valves ground twice during that period. 


“T really have had more comfort with this car than 
with any | have ever driven, and I had driven 18 or 19 
other gasoline cars before | purchased this.’ 


W. C. Gillett, 
President, 
Chicago Paper Company. 


“The Greatest Value on the Market’ 


“I have driven my Paige car 20,000 miles since the 
first of April, 1916. It has not been necessary as yet to 
spend $25.00 on it for repairs and I am using my second 
set of tires. 


“There is absolutely no question in my mind but 
what it is the greatest value on the market—general 
appearance, economy and comfort taken into consid- 


eration.” 
; J. W. Palmer, 


Sales Manager, 
Albert Pick & Company. 


Real Pleasure at Last 


“I have been driving a car more or less since 1907 
and in that time owned a.......:..... Els Os Gore e 
AINE. he's o slsss. « ORO The past year is the first year 
that I have realized what a real pleasure it was to drive 
a car. 


“| have had my Paige just thirteen months, driving 
it nearly every day no matter what the condition of the 
weather. I know that the performance of my car has 
been the means of selling other Paiges.”’ 


J. H. Westrich, 
Purchasing Agent, 
Sears-Roebuck & Company. 


“A Very Smooth Riding Car” 


“My experience with Paige cars has been most satis- 
factory. I have found them very smooth riding cars and 
this fact has been noted by my guests on different 
occasions. The Paige which I purchased in April last 
has been of little or no expense to me since that time, 
except for the necessary gasoline, lubricants, etc. 
During that period 8,500 miles have been covered with- 
out puncture or engine trouble or any difficulty of any 
nature whatever. | have no hesitancy in recommending 
the Paige in every way.” 


D. A. Merriman, 
Sales Manager, 
American Steel G Wire Company. 


Paige Balanced Construction 


_ “Thave driven two Paige cars about 40,000 miles and 
consider the designer a wonder. I have driven other 
cars and find that the Paige up-keep is far more econo- 
mical. I don’t believe there is another car in the 
market that will do anything more than the Paige— 
even at a much higher price. The balanced conditions 
of a Paige car are such that it holds the road far better 


than a good many cars I know of which are much more 
costly. 


“As for appearance and riding qualities, it is equal 
to cars at twice the price.” 


W. C. Brown, 


Department Manager, 
. Butler Brothers. 
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Averages 15 Miles to Gallon 
of Gasoline 


“My Paige car has been in continuous service— 
winter and summer—and has been kept in my private 
unheated garage. 


“T have driven’it to Toronto, Detroit, Buffalo, Port- 
land, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington 
and Louisville on touring expeditions, as well as the 
use it gets in my general practice where its mileage will 
average from 50 to 250 miles a day. 

“So far, the car has never been overhauled nor had a 
part replaced. I have never suffered a minute’s delay 
on its account. My general average per gallon of gaso- 
line has been 15 miles. It is exceedingly light on oil and 
I have averaged over 8,000 miles on a set of tires before 
tire troubles were experienced. 


“I have cleaned the spark plugs but once and have 
replaced one since I have owned the car. Today, it 
starts and runs as good as ever. Its easy riding and 
handling qualities and low cost of upkeep, in compari- 
son with eight other makes of cars I have driven since 
1905, lead me to say that the Paige is the most satis- 
factory car I have ever owned.” 


Dr. E. L. Denison, 
Surgeon, 
17 W. Garfield Boulevard. 


The Home of the Bird-Sykes Company—Paige 
Distributors for Chicago —is located at 2215 
Michigan Avenue. 


This entire building is devoted to one form or another of 
Paige Service. The show room is large and sunny—the repair 
and used-car departments are models of efficiency—and an 
expert corps of mechanics is constantly on hand to insure the 
motoring comfort of every Paige owner. 

In Chicago, ** Bird-Sykes Service” isa magic phrase. It means 
co-operation of the most practical kind. It means fair, impar- 
tial treatment, unvarying courtesy and a sincere desire to be 
helpful—after, as well as before, the sale has been concluded. 
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“What Chicago thinks of 
The Most ‘keautiful Qu in America 


Five Paiges— Uniformly Good 


“T believe the best answer I can make as to what I 
think of the Paige is that | am now driving my fifth 
Paige, having started in with a little four-cylinder in 
1912. 

“I cannot speak too highly of the service rendered by 
your good company and it has been rendered without 
my having to ask for it. 

“My present Paige is just turning the 8,000 mile 
mark and, aside from valve grinding and burning out 
carbon, I have never had to expend a cent. Two of 
the tires that came with the machine are still doing 
good at the 8,000 mile mark. 

“The above has been my experience with all five of 
my Paiges—not a lemon in the bunch.” 


By P: Scott: 
Agency Manager, 
North American Accident Insurance Co. 


“The Best Automobile in Chicago” 


“We believe that we have the best automobile in 
Chicago and you are at liberty to refer anybody to the 
writer at any time, and I will not only tell him of the 
good and careful service we have received from your 
company, but also of the satisfaction we have received ° 
from the car at all times. It is certainly a pleasure to do 
business with your company, and | want to thank you 
personally for the way you have always looked after 
everything that I have taken up with you.” 


Neil C. Hurley, 


Hurley Machine Company. 


Paige Service 


“My experience with the Paige has been most satis- 
factory, both as to the car itself and the service that 
you have rendered. In fact, I have been so well pleased 
in both respects that | have recommended the Paige 
to a great many of my friends who were considering the 
purchase or trade of a car. 

The Bird-Sykes Company, in my opinion, is one of 
the few concerns that fully realizes that the sale of a car 
is not complete when the check has been turned over 
and the car driven out of the store. You seenrto realize 
that service is properly a part of the purchase and, if 
you will continue to carry out your policy in that re- 
spect, there is no question as to the continued growth of 
Paige sales.” 

Lewis Johnson, 
Department Manager, 
American Steel & Wire Company. 


“I Think Your Service is Excellent” 


“It is indeed a pleasure to have this opportunity to 
tell you what I really think of your service. We have 
driven our car 7,500 miles in about six months and we 
have not done one single thing to keep it in order. The 
car has run beautifully this entire distance and, as a 
family, we are Paige boosters. I think your service is 
excellent.” 

Edgar E. Wheeler, 
W. H. Wheeler & Company, 
Publishers, School Books. 


“A Great Hill Climber” 


“I cannot speak too highly of my Paige, which I 
bought from you in April. I have driven about 6,000 
miles over all kinds of going—making the trip through 
the White Mountains. It is certainly a great hill 
climber. I had absolutely no trouble whatever and 
never lifted the hood except to put in oil. I averaged a 
little better than 14 miles to the gallon of gasoline. 

‘Your service has been satisfactory in every way. 
While I am writing I want to add a word of praise for 
The Paige agency in Boston. They oiled and cleaned 
my car thoroughly, including clutch, transmission and 
differential, without a cent of charge to me. This is the 
kind of service that counts.” 

H. Hathaway, 
437 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 


ee ee ee eee 
PetGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, De RG) seein Cae te vay 
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(Concluded from Page 54) 
throughout the land; but in the capital, 
and also in Moscow, property and life are 
for the moment safe under the guardianship 
of the Bolsheviki, who pride themselves 
greatly upon this fact. No longer are 
pedestrians held up and stripped of their 
very clothes and shoes, as well as of their 
purses. Private houses may not be invaded 
by looters in the guise of committees. Any- 
body undertaking to enter a building for 
purposes of search must show his papers; 
and every household maintains a guard to 
challenge such. In all these lesser matters 
of the law the red guard are extraordinarily 
efficient, and if a bit prone to shoot—well, 
Petrograd has had overmuch of talking; 
and any kind or degree of real effectiveness 
is a welcome change. Had the supposed 
leaders of Russia, or even the foreign am- 
bassadors, shown an aptitude for action 
equal to that of these grimy workmen the 
plight of the Allied nations would be vastly 
different at present. 

Of course they have committed many 
wrongs. A body of young officers out in an 
armored motor car during the Petrograd 
fighting exhausted their ammunition; and 
then when they tried to escape their gaso- 
line gave out. As soon as their plight was 
known they were haled out of the car and 
horribly massacred instead of being made 
prisoners. A women’s battalion tried to 
defend the provisional government in the 
Winter Palace, and fought right valiantly. 
When defeated and captured they were 
shamefully abused by the Bolsheviki, who 
have since ordered all the women’s troops 
out of service. Partly through ignorance of 
the laws of warfare, partly through sheer 
frenzy, and partly from a really murderous 
class spirit, many of the officers and stu- 
dents were slain after they ceased fighting. 


. An Estimate of Kerensky 


Bolshevikism, which is essentially the 
same as I. W. W.-ism in America, represents 
the limit of classism, or radical socialism. 
There is a bedrock distinction between 
democracy and Bolshevikism, in that de- 
mocracy seeks the welfare of the whole peo- 
ple, whereas Bolshevikism seeks the welfare 
of a class. Its victory in Russia is that of 
a mood rather than of a party. All the 
forces of discontent rallied to it, for it 
promised the boons that the people craved— 
peace and free land for the peasants; peace 
and industrial control and profits for the 
workingman; with plenty of food and 
clothes and lower prices for all. The Keren- 
sky Government had likewise made prom- 
ises, and it had been given more than six 
months in which to redeem them. At last 
it was hanged by the bread line. Now the 
bread line is longer and its shrift will be 
shorter for the Bolsheviki, who cannot pos- 
sibly make good in the vast economic and 
social and political tasks that confront them 
in their sadly disorganized country. The 
type on top is that of the street-corner 
orator of New York’s East Side. They are 
long on picturing Utopia and short on pro- 
viding bread and potatoes. Within a week 
after assuming power the Bolsheviki were 
hopelessly ensnarled in petty tasks, leaving 
them scarcely time to issue the proclama- 
tions declaring all large estates and church 
properties and government lands free for 
distribution among the people, without 
compensation; assuring the people that 
any unit, class or section of Russia desiring 
to set up a separate government is free to 
do so; taking over the great newspapers of 
the land, and issuing instead Bolshevik 
sheets which contain little news but many 
manifestoes; promising certain peace soon, 
and offering a present armistice to the 
enemy; and declaring in dispatches that 
are crude and palpable fakes that other 
countries, inspired by Russia’s example, are 
rising up in revolution to obtain the same 
sort of freedom. 

Meanwhile the departmental heads and 
other employees of various ministries, and 
notably the state bank, refused to work for 
or with the Bolsheviki; and the railway 
workers also went on strike for a time. In- 
stead of ministries there are People’s Com- 
missaires, established at Smolny Institute 
rather than in the Winter Palace, where 
Kerensky had his headquarters, sleeping in 
the bed of Alexander II. 

If there were not such vast issues at stake 
the disorderly scenes about these offices 
would be comic; for, high and low, the 
Bolsheviki have the small man’s engross- 

“ment in immediacy; anybody, private sol- 
dier or deputy from a province, who can 
get the ear of any official— hailing him as 
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“Tavarish,” or “Comrade,” the while— 
may have a discussion with him, be the 
matter small or great. Incidental inter- 
ests, like the failure of the Allies to grant 
prompt recognition to the Bolsheviki, re- 
ceive inordinate attention and cause dispro- 
portionate exasperation. Like Kipling’s 
Bander-log, the Bolsheviki want to have 
their own judgment of themselves as the 
real leaders of the jungle confirmed by the 
other animals. 

Naturally the Bolshevik party cannot 
last—but Bolshevikism can and will. It 
has the guns. More nearly than anything 
else, it represents the chaotic and dissatis- 
fied and turbulent mind of Russia to-day. 
Everybody craves something; and since 
more than eighty per cent of the people are 
illiterates it is not surprising that they yield 
allegiance to any group that promises them 
everything. There are no considerable and 
ordered and reasoned political programs in 
Russia at present, and no parties to repre- 
sent them. The nation is a mass of dis- 
content and want, crying for bread and 
circuses, and ready, as recent events have 
shown, to provide its own circus. “‘Beware 
the fury of a patient man’’—and the fury 
of a too-docile people newly roused to a 
sense of their wrongs and a consciousness of 
their might. Russia is one overwhelming 
protest to-day. It has cut adrift from its 
old moorings—Czar and Church—and has 
lost its old landmarks; and it does not 
know how to navigate or to row; nor has 
it the ability to choose a captain, even if 
one may be found. Of patriotism, as that 
word is commonly used, there isnone. None 
but the most primitive and elemental con- 
siderations obtain in Russia to-day; it is life 
close to the red and the raw. 

Kerensky failed because he was weak and 
timorous and a talker, and not able to for- 
get Kerensky. Had the Allied embassies or 
any men of education representing disinter- 
ested patriotism been wise enough or adroit 
enough to use him, Kerensky would have 
been an admirable figurehead, a sort of 
socialist substitute for the Czar with a peo- 
ple who must have symbols and concrete 
leadership. His measure is revealed by a 
story told by himself and repeated in my 
hearing by a distinguished Russian. While 
at the head of the government he had oc- 
casion to go to Tsarskoe Selo, to visit the 
captive ex-Czar. It was Kerensky the jailer 
calling upon Nicholas the prisoner. His 
mind busy with such thoughts, Kerensky 
was ushered into the presence of the former 
autocrat of all the Russias. 

“He received me most cordially,” said 
Kerensky, “and put me entirely at my 
ease, and took charge of the conversation 
and of the situation; so that I could not 
help feeling that I was a subject calling 
upon a gracious monarch.” 


’ 


Patriots Under Cover 


If Nicholas could do that, what might 
not a great statesman have done with 
Kerensky? Events would seem to justify 
skepticism concerning the existence of any 
real statesman in Russia at the present 
crisis. 

Korniloff, who is first and only a soldier, 
claims that his effort to restore discipline to 
the government was made with the full 
knowledge and “consent of Kerensky, who 
at the last moment betrayed him because 
jealous of his leadership. Kaledines, the 
Cossack leader, to whom many looked for 
the succor of the government, is practically 
eliminated by the simple declaration, doubt- 
less conceived in Germany, on the part of 
the new Ukraine Government, that the 
Cossack lands must be given up for distri- 
bution among the peasants— whereupon the 
Cossacks are in nature bound to answer, 
“Let us see you come and take them!” 
Thus the Cossacks are needed at home to 
safeguard their own threatened property. 

As to leadership from the intelligentia, 
that seems as remote as a restoration of the 
old order of autocracy. “I can understand 
now,” one student of Russia said to me a 
few days ago in Petrograd, “how the Czar 
was able to hold on so long with so small a 
body of supporters. Look what he had to 
deal with—a lot of mere sentimentalists and 
academic debaters. A young man in my 
office summed up the situation yesterday 
when he said, in the lingo of his own Mis- 
souri: ‘These Russians make me sick! 
They’re all so blanked sorry for themselves. 
Say, they’re the greatest lot of sob artists 
on earth.’’? Another American remarked, 
“The Russian thinks he has done something 
when he has had an idea.” Certainly the 
futility of the educated Russians is on a par 
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with the excesses of the poor untutored 
masses. The opinions of the scores with 
whom I have talked are all summarized ina 
few overworked exclamations, such as “‘Im- 
possible! Beasts! Anarchists!’’ In the case 
of the aristocracy this is varied by confident 
assertions that the country will soon come 
to its senses and restore a monarchy— 
which will come to pass after Billy Sunday 
has been elected president of the National 
Bartenders’ Union, after Bryan has been 
taken into the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
and after the Kaiser has been elected to a 
seat in the British House of Lords. 

There seems no capacity for concerted 
action on the part of those who should be 
leaders; no heroic devotion to the nation’s 
welfare; no rallying to any head or cause. 
When the students and officers were fight- 
ing with the Bolsheviki in Kieff, Moscow 
and Petrograd, did the good citizens rush 
to their support en masse, as. would have 
been the case in America or Britain? Nota 
man. The “‘patriots”’ kept under cover and 
let the boys and the officers gallantly make 
their forlorn stand. The nearest I have 
come to finding unanimity among the edu- 
cated Russians has been in the desire to 
escape from the country. 

Two exceptions should be noted in my 
experience—both women. One was a little 
mouse of an artist fleeing to Kieff as a city 
of refuge. She talked simply and sincerely 
and loyally about her poor sick ‘‘patrie,” 
and the obligation to support it. Yet when 
the conductor came along I found that she 
was consciously riding in a first-class com- 
partment on a third-class ticket—bemoan- 
ing lawlessness the while! 


Strange Moral Perceptions 


The other case was of a countess, a noble 
woman, bound for Moscow to succor a 
sister, and prepared to go afoot with a 
knapsack on her back should there be no 
vehicles owing to the street firing. Her 
analysis of her people’s spirit was thought- 
ful, albeit possibly more loyal than dis- 
criminating. With truly Russian philosophy 
she was willing to wait a hundred years for 
the sick nation to be restored to health. In 
a long discussion of conditions and char- 
acteristics it was pointed out that only the 
fundamental anarchy in the Russian nature 
would permit the tens of thousands of Ger- 
man and Austrian prisoners to occupy the 
homes of the peasant soldiers at the Front, 
living with the wives as husbands. 

“Ah, but there is another side to that!’’ 
protested the countess. ‘‘In one of my vil- 
lages a soldier returned a short time ago, 
and finding an Austrian in his place he 
complained to the neighbors; and they took 
the woman out and hanged her in the vil- 
lage square and drove the Austrian off with 
a beating.” 

In the mind of that intelligent woman it 
did not weigh that for more than a year the 
outrageous condition had existed in the 
village without protest or action; and then 
after being so long condoned the crime was 
suddenly punished, in an outburst of typi- 
cal Russian fury, by slaying the woman, 
and thus leaving the returned soldier with 
a family of children—some of them not his 
own—to be cared for! 

To what extent is the present Bolshevik 
triumph a made-in-Germany affair? Some 
of the leaders are unquestionably in Ger- 
man pay; and the entire condition is being 
utilized and even shaped by Germany. Her 
ends in Russia are being better served by 
Bolshevikism than by her armies on the 
Front. She has diligently fomented the 
unrest that has resulted in this latest 
upheaval. She scarcely needed to create 
the machinery of propaganda; all that was 
needed was a little oil, added to existing 
fires. Radical socialism has a genius for 
propaganda as marked as the inaptitude of 
the Allied governments for the same sort of 
work. So Germany has not needed to em- 
ploy all the Bolshevik leaders; she merely 
capitalizes a real and deep spirit on the part 
of a speculative people prone to brood over 
eee and over the somber side of 
ife. 
The Bolshevik Government is not respon- 
sible for the disintegration of all the Rus- 
sian Fronts. I wrote fully about that in an 
article, yet to be sent to America, more than 
a month before the Bolshevik revolution. 
Introspective Russia has for months been 
growing increasingly tired of the war. Rus- 
sia is out of this war to stay: that grim and 
ugly fact must be accepted. The hope may 
still be faintly cherished that the Central 
Powers’ million and a half of prisoners will 
not be returned. 
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As to the immediate prospect in Russ 
I cannot believe otherwise than that th 
judgment of the veteran foreign residen 
who are sending their families out of 
country and themselves leaving also, is 
right: A reign of terror is ahead that will 
make the French Revolution seem a pal 
pink. Two points determine the direction 
of a straight line, we were reliably informed 
in our school days; and there are a hundred 
evidences that show whither Russia is 
bound. All parts of the land are witnessing 
outbreaks of anarchy and violence. Re- 
spect for property, for authority and even 
for life is rapidly disappearing. The burn- 
ing of estates has become a commonplace, 
The murder of officers excites no comment 
unless the man be of very high command. 
These gentle radicals who will not tolerate 
capital punishment do not hesitate to 
trample to death a man who crosses their 
freakish will. Classism is so rampant that 
the common saying in Russia is that no 
man with a white collar is safe. Certainly 
the bourgeois of Russia is to-day terrorized, 
All the accepted stabilities have gone up in 
gunpowder; as, for example, the favorite 
conviction that conservative old Moscow, 
the heart and head of real Russia, would 
never fall prey to the mad radicalism that 
has swept scores of cities into bloody 
violence. 

One does not have to be an expert sociolo- 
gist or economist or historian to perceive 
the present drift of Russia. Here is a huge 
mass of ill-used, undisciplined, illogical 
peasantry, suddenly freed from former re- 
straints and given ultimate power and a 
poisonous conviction of class wrongs. They 
have no experience in self-government and 
self-restraint to guide them. Their old 
loyalties have been cut away: neither 
Church nor Czar sways them. They need 
bread; or if they have wheat they refuse to 
part with it at the government’s fixed price, 
or except in exchange for boots and clothes 
and other unobtainable necessities. Lack- 
ing a spirit of nationalism, each community 
is blindly trying to look out for itself. ' 

In the cities long lines of shawled women 
stand for hours in the cruel cold and snowof 
Russian winter, waiting for their pitiful 
daily allowance of bread or sugar or tea or 
fuel. Actual starvation seems inevitable for 
thousands. It is not in human nature toen- 
dure this when the people have so recently 
learned the power of revolution. They do 
not reason things out. The government 
promised relief, which has not come; there- 
fore they will overthrow the government. 


The Return of the Soldiers | 


The rich or the bourgeois are responsible 
for the wrongs of the poor; therefore they 
will loot the rich, and kill if necessary.| 
There are no Jews in the bread line, and 
Jewish speculators have forced up prices so 
that they are now from four hundred to one 
thousand per cent above normal; therefore 
they will pogrom the Jews. So runs the 
elemental Russian mind. Nobody can make, 
plain to them the vast disorganization of 
the country, especially in transportation. 
They will strike blindly at the nearest ob- 
jective. 

Most obvious of the illustrations of the. 
fatuity of the Russian mind is the case of 
the. soldiers. They are going home; now, 
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going home in a mad scramble. They 
reckon not that the villages to which they 
return are hungry; or else they think to 
meet the need by the big sackful of i, 
visions which nearly every returning soldier 
carries. If they remain at the Front there is 


to reach home before winter has fairly pel 


dier, hungry and cold, and obsessed by the 
mad purpose to get home quickly, has to 
forage for himself and fight with civilians 
and comrades and railway officials for 2) 
chance to ride? Are not the present ¢ 
at the railways—already the weakest 
in Russia’s life—bound to increaseina 
geometrical progression? 

Horrible as seem the outlook and | 
judgment, it appears as if Russia must f¢ 
long and bitter time to come stew 
own juice—and that juice will be red. : 
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This series of twelve tire tests is designed to take the uncer- 
tainty out of tire-buying by helping the motorist to determine 
beforehand what service he may expect from the various 
tires he is considering. The next advertisement in this series will 
appear in an early issue of ‘‘The Saturday Evening Post.’’ 


Thickness 


The previous Michelin advertisement that appeared in the “Post” on 
January 5 showed you how the quantity of mileage-giving rubber and 
fabric can be gauged by weighing the tire. 


There is another equally effective way to 
measure the quantity of materials used—and 
that ts to measure the actual thickness of tread. 


Almost any dealer can supply you also that the broad tread distri- 
withcross sections of the tires he car- butes the load and wear over a 
riesin stock. Take arulerand meas- large traction surface. 

ure the thickness of their treads. 


Thequantity of materialsin Michelin 
Universals is greater, just as the 
quality of materials is better. 


You ‘will find that here again the 
Michelin Universal has a big ad- 
vantage. In the 34 x 4 size, for 
example, the solid though flexible | Though moderatein price, Michelins 
mass of wear-resisting rubber and are unsurpassed in durability even 
fabric is almost an inch thick. Note by the most expensive tires. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 


Milltown, New Jersey 


Michelin Tire Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
782 St. Catherine St. W. Montreal, Canada 


Photographic reduction 
of cross-section of 34 x 4 
Michelin Universal. 
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Look for this Sign 


on Leading Garages A sopasts! Extra Thick Tread 
Gives Michelins 
Extra Durability 


has handled with bare hands from 

two to three thousand lepers in all 
the horrible stages of that most horrible 
of all diseases; and I myself have seen him 
pick up a helpless leper in his arms and 
carry him aboard the leper ship to be taken 
to Culién, with as little apparent concern 
for his own safety as he would display 
under the most ordinary circumstances. 
Other Americans connected with the work 
showed the same splendid courage. 

Culién Colony is the finest institution 
of its kind in the world now—and the larg- 
est, I believe. It is a little city of lepers, 
with shaded streets, flower gardens and 
well-kept houses. For the majority of 
the afflicted—those who do not live in 
the cottages—there are splendid concrete 
barracks with baths and recreation halls 
and every modern device for clean and 
comfortable living; and the hospital, lying 
along a little bay shore and overlooking 
a wide blue stretch of waters, is among 
the finest in the archipelago. 

I went to Culién once with Governor 
Forbes. There had been an epidemic of 
beriberi and the lepers were in rebellion against the red rice 
that had been substituted for white rice in their diet. They 
were told that beriberi is a direct result of eating rice of a 
certain fineness of preparation, and that they must accept 
the coarser quality until the epidemic had come under con- 
trol. But they were not disposed to do so without creating 
considerable disturbance and being very unhappy about it, 
so Governor Forbes went down to remonstrate with them. 
He mounted a little platform in the midst of a throng and 
made his smiling and appealing statement in Spanish. 
Then an unanticipated thing happened: A woman—could 
anyone ever forget her!—climbed up beside him and told 
him in plain words, so all might hear, that they did not 
mind eating the red rice; but that they did object to being 
treated for a decent disease which promised them quick 
release from the hell of leprosy. She said that when a leper 
contracted tuberculosis, or any other disease that was rea- 
sonably rapid in its progress, it was considered in the colony 
a bit of good fortune that called for congratulation and 
rejoicing. 

The governor told her that the authorities could not 
lend theniselves to a process of practical murder by letting 
an epidemic go unchecked or by neglecting the general 
health of the lepers in any way, and he asked her and the 
crowd surrounding him to assist the purposes of the govern- 
ment by obedience and by as large a measure of good will 
as they could make themselves feel. 


[iiss 1 say of Doctor Heiser that he 


Plucky Doctor Heiser’s Work 


S WE were leaving this meeting some of us found our- 
selves, before we knew it, in the midst of a perfect mob 
of the pitiful, awful creatures, and I donot mind saying that 
I was frightened. But nobody else was making any kind 
of noise like being afraid, so I, too, controlled my feelings 
and made my way slowly out into the open. A little later 
I was walking with the resident physician back along the 
beach toward the landing where our boat lay, and I said to 
him, carelesslike: 

“How is leprosy communicated, doctor?” 

“Oh, if we knew that,’’ he answered, ‘“‘we should know 
how to prevent it.” 

“And you don’t know, do you?” 

“ce No.”’ 

“But aren’t you afraid to live here in this fearful colony, 
month in and month out?’ 

“Well, yes; I suppose lam. But somebody must, you 
know. Besides, I am trying to learn something about the 
infernal pestilence, and it’s interesting.” 

Then he added: “Anyhow, you never can tell. I might 
live here forty years and never get touched by it, while you 
might just walk through the place and : 

That was comforting, was it not? We were on a govern- 
ment cutter, and at the bottom of our gangway there was 
a box of lime for us to clean our feet in before going aboard. 
When I got in it I wanted to just stay there indefinitely. I 
scraped and scraped until I was shooed up the ladder. Then 
I went to my cabin, took off everything I had on, includ- 
ing my shoes, and chucked them all out through the port- 
hole. I even washed my hair in disinfectant; but even so, 
I itched for something like two years and had recurrent 
attacks of wondering when it was going to break out on 
me. J am afraid my soul is not cast in heroic mold. 

There were about three thousand lepers in the colony 
when I was there, and many hundreds of others had passed 
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through and gone on to better dreams. There was probably 
as much leprosy among the Filipinos as among any other 
people of equal numbers in the world, but the Bureau of 
Health, with an American staff scattered throughout the 
islands, managed to rid the population of its leprous ele- 
ment as thoroughly as this has been done in any country. 
And I think I ought to add that no Filipino doctor could 
ever be sent to Culién as resident physician. That was a 
job for an American and was safe from the covetous eyes 
even of the politicos. 

I must hurry on to the New Era, so I can only recall in 
passing one or two other splendid institutions that were a 
pride and an inspiration in the early days. The Philippine 
Bureau of Science was known wherever there are scientists, 
and the Philippine Journal of Science was read everywhere 
and was quoted in many languages in scientific publica- 
tions the world over. Dr. Paul C. Freer, of the university 
at Ann Arbor and of Munich, started the Bureau of Science 
in a corrugated-tin hut; but it soon grew to the dignity of 
a fine concrete building which housed many departments 
and in which more scientific research of value in connection 
with tropical problems and products and in the treatment 
of tropical diseases has been carried to successful conclu- 
sion than in any similar institution in any country’s tropi- 
cal possessions. Doctor Freer died about five years ago, 
and no scientist and organizer had been found to take his 
place before the New Era dawned. 

To remember the Bureau of Public Works is to see 
visions again of all the improvements in the islands that I 
have’so casually touched upon: Roads and bridges and 
harbors and docks and artesian wells and public utilities 
and buildings of all kinds. This bureau was in the Portfolio 
of Commerce and Police, which was held by a succession of 
distinguished men. Its personnel always included a num- 
ber of high-class American engineers, and the work they 
left behind them is a sufficient commentary on their indi- 
vidual and combined abilities. 

Then there was the Bureau of Lands, second in impor- 
tance to none. In the beginning the whole country was in 
a condition of absolute chaos, and no property title was 
worth the paper it was written on until it had been ap- 
proved and attested by the new government. This meant 
minute investigation and surveys and all kinds of opera- 
tions looking to definite and unimpeachable decisions. 
Moreover, there was a vast public domain, to say nothing 
of the tremendous church-brotherhood estates, which were 
purchased by the United States in negotiation with the 
Vatican as the only means of settling the bitter quarrel 
between the people and the friars, which made the estab- 
lishment of a determinate peace impossible. The work of 
the director of the Bureau of Lands included, besides the 
survey and the settlement of the public domain and the 
administration of the friars’ estates—many of which were 
occupied and cultivated—thorough examination and anal- 
ysis of the country’s many and untouched mineral de- 
posits, and the preparation of legislation designed to protect 
the people in the ownership of the land and to discourage 
exploitation either by Filipinos themselves or by foreign 
investors. 

Capt. Charles H. Sleeper was director of the Bureau of 
Lands from 1903 until he was removed by Governor Har- 
rison about a fortnight after that executive arrived in 
Manila in 1918. He came to the Philippines in 1898 as cap- 
tain of Colorado Volunteers, and he began his government 
service—after two years’ contact with the people as an 
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Army officer—first as city assessor an 
collector of Manila and later asa meni 
of the municipal board. 

Captain Sleeper did not have a Filipin 
assistant, because among the Filipino) 
there were no specialists in that line 
There were some in the making, but they 
had not grown up yet. Moreover, it wa 
grilling hard work and full of the kindo 
details that the average Filipino finds ver) 
unattractive. When Captain Sleeper wa, 
removed from office his Filipino successor) 
a man he had known for many years, cami 
to him and confessed with a kind of genth 
pathos that he knew absolutely nothin; 
about the job and wondered how he wa; 
going to manage. The governor offerec 
him as an assistant an American who hac 
held a responsible position in the forme 
government, but the American said some: 
thing unpleasant about it and flatly r re 
fused to serve. 

When the old régime came to an enc 
there were nine men on the Philippin 
Commission, four Filipinos and five Amer. 
icans, including the governor-general, whe 
cast the deciding vote in Council. There 
was also a Filipino representative assembly, which enjoyec 
all the powers and prerogatives of a lower house of Con- 
gress. There was a very high-grade Civil Service, and ¢ 
standard of efficiency had been established in the conduct 
of public affairs that was actually without its equal any: 
where under the American flag. 

Iam happy to say that every statement I make will 4 
the closest investigation, and will only be found to fall fai 
short of the truth because in the space of one article I car 
offer only the briefest outline of what is a very great story 
indeed, astory that should fill every American with peculg 
pride and satisfaction. 

Our record was extraordinary. And it may be that if 
continues to be so, and that great glory has been added 
to it in five years. I do not intend to offer conclusions. |] 
am only sketching a story. 


Cameron Forbes’ Fine Record 


HEN Gen. James F. Smith became governor-general 
of the Philippine Islands Mr. W. Cameron Forbes, of 
Boston, became vice governor and got in line for the big job. 
Mr. Forbes was Secretary of Commerce and Police an 
had been a member of the commission since 1904. As the 
man who was in charge of Public Works longer than any 
other, he is known to-day as the Builder of the Philippines. 
He succeeded Governor Smith in 1909, and Newton W, 
Gilbert, of Indiana, became vice governor. Mr. Gilbert 
was a member of the United States Congress, but his first 
position in the Philippine service was no higher than judge 
of the Court of First Instance. He was sent out to go in 
training as all the others had been. He afterward became 
a commissioner without portfolio and was made Secretary) 
of Public Instruction when his growing knowledge of insular 
affairs entitled him to that responsibility. Under a purely 
nonpartisan government, Mr. Gilbert would have logically 
succeeded Mr. Forbes as governor-general, unless there had 
been some reason of a personal nature why he should not. 
We used to call W. Cameron Forbes ‘‘half-poet, half- 
pirate.” His maternal grandfather was Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, who, as a nervous toastmaster would say, needs 
no introduction here. From Ralph Waldo Emerson, Cam- 
eron Forbes inherited that rare quality known as vision, 
while from his buccaneering ancestors on the Forbes side— 
and I do not know that they were buccaneering in any but 
a venturesome business sense—he inherited the spirit which 
translates vision into action in spite of all obstacles, legal 
or otherwise. One has only to look round the}Philippines 
to realize his genius for getting things done; and to him 
more than to any other man, or to any dozen other men, 
the Filipinos owe their present outward appearance of ad- 
vanced nationality and well-being. And more thanany other 
man who has ever worked with them and for them he loved 
them; and they know it. He was not a politician; he was 
absolutely nonpartisan in the government as he directed it, 
and being a very rich man he worked only for the joy of 
accomplishment. Pity there are such defects in our own 
governmental system that when we get a man like that and 
get him put exactly where he belongs we cannot hold on to 


And that is the end of that long descent into the wells sof 
ancient history. In 1913 Mr. Wilson appointed to the 
office of governor-general of the Philippine Islands the 
Hon. Francis Burton Harrison. Mr. Harrison |: 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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Note how the Conaphore shoots a long, clear beam through Se eas 
the flurrying snow. All ‘‘back-glare’’ is eliminated. 
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The Conaphore has a smooth front surface. Easily cleaned. 
Does not clog with dust, mud or snow. 


ierces snow and fog without back-glare 
Why Noviol Conaphore is the only headlight glass that does 


HE CONAPHORE shoots the light from 
your headlamps right through flurrying snow 
and fog, without dangerous “‘back-glare.”’ 
When the night is stormy, or when mists hang 
low—it is then that you appreciate your Conaphores 
most. They give a new comfort and security to 
driving at night in stormy weather. They give results 
that no other headlight glass can duplicate. 


Howthis penetrating beam is produced 


The Conaphore is made of Noviol Glass (pat- 
ented). "This special glass is the invention of the 
scientists who designed the Conaphore. It has a 
unique yellowish-tint. 

Small objects in the air such as snow flakes or 
fog particles easily diffuse the blue and violet rays 
present in all ordinary white light. This is the chief 
cause of the dangerous “‘back-glare’’? which blurs 
the driver’s vision. 

Noviol Glass Conaphores correct this dangerous 
condition. The peculiar yellowish-tint absorbs the 
blue and violet rays, but projects all the rest of the 
light. Thus the diffused “‘back-glare’’ is practically 
eliminated. Behind Conaphores you can drive as 
fast as you please, even though the night is thick. 


Four additional Noviol advantages 


Mahe soft, yellowish-tint light from the Conaphore 
Is recognized as a “‘signal of safety’? by oncoming 


drivers and pedestrians everywhere. You are not 
obliged to dim. 

This soft, yellowish beam also makes the easiest 
light for your eye to follow, and so increases your 
range of vision. 

On wet nights when pavements reflect a confusing 
glare from street lamps and electric signs, the Noviol 
beam enables you to see more distinctly. Therefore 
you can drive with safety and peace of mind. 


In Summer, Noviol light emphasizes the green of 
grass or foliage along the country roadside, and so 
defines the highway more clearly. 


Shoots a long, low beam 


The Conaphore kills glare most effectively. Pat- 
ented horizontal corrugations on the inner surface 
bend down the light rays and direct them on the road. 
Cylinders spread the light side-wise. The height of 
the beam is never more than 42 inches. Thus there 
is no possible chance of blinding approaching motor- 
ists or pedestrians. Thus your headlight rays are 
controlled within legal limits. 


Manufactured by the World’s Largest Makers of Technical Glass 
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Pierces Fog and Dust—No Glare— Range 500 feet 


The Conaphore wastes none of the light by dif- 
fusing it or dumping it directly in front of the car, 
ee 29 
as do many so-called no-glare “lenses.’’ Instead 
it shoots the light ahead for fully 500 feet. You get 
the long range you need, and to which your own 
safety entitles you. 


Clear glass, if you prefer it 


Conaphores are also made in clear glass. These 
are every bit as good as Noviol in providing 500 
foot range without glare, but we always recom- 
mend the Noviol Conaphore because of its extra 
advantages. 


Conaphores are easy to install. Go to your 
dealer and he will put a pair on your car in no 
time. If he has not yet obtained his supply of 
Conaphores write to us, giving name, model and 
year of your car and the size of the present head- 
light glass. 


Price List 

Noviol Glass Per Pair Clear Glass Per Pair 
5 to 6% inches incl. $2.40 § to 624 inchesincl , $1.60 
7 to 8%inchesincl . 3.50 7 to 84 inchesircl. . 2.50 
8% to 10 inches incl. a 4.50 854 to 10 inches incl . 3.00 
103% to 111% inches incl. - 6.00 108 to 111% inches incl, . 4.00 

Prices 25c more per pair west of Rocky Mountains 

Sizes vary by steps of 1% inch above 6) inch size 


CONAPHORE SALES DIVISION 


EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO., Inc., Managers 
281 Madison Avenue, New York City 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
Democratic member of the House of Representatives, and 
he came to the islands evidently alight with fresh enthu- 
jasm. 

“ache United States Government has surrendered into the 
hands of the Philippine people all control of Philippine 
affairs except such as can be exercised through a largely 
nonexercisable veto power vested in the governor-general. 
I say largely nonexercisable, because it takes a wise, strong- 
armed and firm-handed man to swing the big stick of veto 
over the heads of even the most reasonable of men—and 
reasonableness is not too conspicuous among the charac- 
teristics of the Filipino. 

Practically the only defense of the new régime that is 
offered by its institutors and supporters is that granting 
the Philippine people what they have clamored for has 
made them happy and has created a better feeling between 
them and the Americans than ever before existed. Though 
another retort to criticism is: ‘‘ How can you expect a child 
to learn to walk when you will not permit him to walk?” 

This, however, is not so popular as it was in the begin- 
ning, because it creates an opening for an answer which has 
to do with the weak backs and bowlegs and other defects 
that good mothers fear as consequences of setting a child 
prematurely upon its feet. 

The people are happier; there is no reason at all to doubt 
that; but if you want to see little gloom microbes gather- 
ing round their brows, all you have to do is to declare your- 
self in favor of granting them absolute independence. They 
want no Americans now to think thoughts like that. The 
revelations of the world war have inspired them with the 
good judgment to exchange a frantic desire for freedom for 
a very serious wish to be held as long as need be within the 
sheltering circle of the great power of the United States. 
They have finally grasped that much of the analogy be- 
tween independence and self-dependence, and they are 
depending on us for protection against the world. 

The fact that they want us to give up every right in 
connection with them except the right to defend them 
makes them look like the cheekiest little tribe that ever 
lived, but that is more or less what we have done—so of 
course they are happy! Just like baby when he gets the 
scissors to play with. 

As for the much-talked-of better feeling, there never has 
been anything but good feeling between the Americans in 
the Philippines and-at least ninety-five per cent of the 
Filipino population. The ill feeling existed in the hearts of 
the politicos, who thought their birthright of power—with 
power’s emoluments—was being withheld from them; in 
fact, when we speak of “‘the people” as being happier we 
really mean these people and no others. The rank and file 
of Filipinos do not enter into the calculation at any point, 
though perhaps even the tao feels the relaxation of Amer- 
ican discipline and is therefore easier in his mind. 


Harrison Came and Heads Fell 


T WAS my intention in a former article to emphasize the 

fact that under the old régime no American was ever 
intrusted with responsible office in the Philippine Govern- 
ment who had not gone through some period of training for 
it. I have searched my mind for an exception, but I cannot 
think of one. Lawyers and judges were brought out from the 
United States and placed in the courts; but there is noth- 
ing personal in the interpretation of the law, so they can- 
not be regarded as exceptions. From the courts some of 
the best men in the executive branches of the service were 
drawn, but not until they had been long enough in the 
islands to know something about the general situation and 
its problems; and no man, including Mr. Taft, who spent 
one year investigating conditions before he began to organ- 
ize the civil government, was ever made governor-general 
who had not spent from one to five years in direct connec- 
tion with administrative affairs. 

A large number of the men who were dismissed by 
Governor Francis Burton Harrison had been identified 
with the service from the very beginning. Perhaps the 
politically inclined will say: “Is that so? Well, it was time 
they got out then and gave somebody else a chance.” 

That may be all very well in the United States, where 
everybody is brought up on more or less the same tradi- 
tions and with more or less the same kind of civic training; 
but we have not found it a sound principle to apply to any 
of our services abroad, and certainly it is anything but 
applicable to a colonial enterprise which it is our desire to 
conduct on lines of stability and dignity. 

And it was not as though the policy which Governor 
Harrison came out to establish had been a new one. It was 
the policy enunciated by Mr. Taft along about 1901. The 

Filipinization of the government service” had been in 
progress for years, the only difference between the old and 
the new methods being that the old method was conserva- 
tive and took into first consideration the welfare of the 
people—the real people, the ninety-five per cent. The ques- 
tion one inevitably asks is: “‘What could Mr. Harrison 
have been thinking of when he came to the islands?’”’ He 
seems to have imagined that he would be strongly opposed 
by the men he intended to remove from office, but he 
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was curiously mistaken about that. When Mr. Wilson was 
elected in 1912 I was living in Manila, and my veranda was 
one of the many meeting places of the worried community. 
I lived out near the Polo Club, and any number of persons 
used to drop in after a swim or a game of tennis or polo, 
and we talked and speculated and talked. It was really 
very exciting. We had no illusions about what was going 
to happen, but we did have illusions about the way it was 
going to happen. . Mr. Harrison had not yet been appointed 
governor-general, but Mr. Wilson had been elected on 
a platform that provided for Philippine independence—a 
pet Democratic policy always—and we knew that the new 
governor, whoever he might be, would come to the islands 


with instructions to make a number of radical changes. . 


Every man in the higher grades of the service expected to 
be ey but nobody expected to be thrown out on his 
neck, 

Neither I nor anyone in whom I was directly interested 
was ever connected with the Philippine Government, but 
that made no difference. Every American in the islands, 
whether in a private or an official capacity, was an empire 
builder and was so interested in the big job that personal 
considerations were to nearly everyone of secondary im- 
portance. And we were not deluded with any ideas as to 
our future status as Americans either. Our plan of empire 
had been made for us by the unwisdom—if you like—of 
such men as William McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, 
William Howard Taft, Elihu Root, Secretaries of War 
Dickinson and Stimson, and other men of similar caliber; 
we knew we were building for the Filipinos, and the only 
thought anybody had in the larger view was to make the 
achievement worthy of the United States. It was the 
Philippines for the Filipinos, development for the Filipinos, 
health for the Filipinos, education for the Filipinos, pros- 
perity for the Filipinos, eventual independence for the 
Filipinos—if they were foolish enough to keep on wanting 
it; and for Americans only the glory of having done a fine 
and generous thing with distinguished efficiency. 


A Scathing Comparison 


MERICANS in the islands in those days had the welfare 

of the Filipinos sincerely at heart. I did not know a 

single official who was not disposed to lend himself with the 

utmost generosity to the institution of a new régime with 

which he had no reason to expect that he would be con- 
nected in any way. 

I remember one day saying to one man—Capt. Charles 
H. Sleeper, Director of the Bureau of Lands: ‘‘ Well, what 
do you think is going to happen to you and your com- 
plicated undertakings?” 

“Oh,” he replied with smiling resignation, “‘I suppose 
T’ll be set to work breaking in a Filipino successor—if one 
can be found. If a Filipino can’t be found I suppose I’ll 
have to stand by for awhile and initiate some other 
American.”’ 

His was highly specialized work, you see. But that was 
the worst that any of them expected. They were all used 
to conservatism and they knew the difficulties, so to them 
it was not thinkable that any man would be sent out as 
governor who would knock the old governmental structure 
to pieces before he had provided himself with some kind of 
material with which to erect a new one. 

In talk the other day with one of the men who hold office 
under Governor Harrison and take orders from him I 
casually remarked: ‘Mr. Harrison didn’t know very much 
when he came out here, did he?” 

And with a little half-repressed chuckle the man an- 
swered: ‘‘Not a damn thing. ’Scuse me!” 

Then'we both laughed. I sprang the question on him 
and he answered unthinkingly, out of the sincerity that 
was in him. 

The new governor-general, I am told, refused to have 
anything to do with the old officials and confined himself 
solely to consultation with the Hon. Manuel Quezon, Fili- 
pino politician par excellence, and Manuel Quezon’s political 
colleagues. Oneof these. colleagues was Mr. Sergio Osmefia, 
then speaker of the Philippine Assembly, which was inau- 
gurated by Mr. Taft in-1907. As the heads fell faster and 
faster; as more and more incompetents were recommended 
and invested with authority; as more and more inanities 
were uttered about liberators and emancipators and about 
lifting the heavy yoke of Republican misrule off the necks 
of the people—one of the American newspapers made so 
boldastorefer to the governor as “a ventriloquist’s dummy 
sitting astride Osmefia’s knee”; and it was a description 
that has become historic. 

Nor did he confine himself altogether to disregard of the 
feelings of the old officials. He seemed to think that the 
American business men who have been optimistic enough 
to invest money in the islands were more deserving of 
deportation than encouragement. For business reasons, if 
for no other, these men were disposed to codperate with 
him to the fullest extent, wishing to have all changes made 
in as orderly a way as could be, and with the least possible 
amount of friction, in order to avoid all unnecessary busi- 
ness disturbance and depression. But from the outset 
they were so hopelessly antagonized that by degrees they 
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drew away from him and have since been making progress 
and extending their interests largely because they are 
optimistic and because the war has intervened to create 
new demands and to open up vistas into a different and 
perhaps more stable and satisfactory future. 

The old social life of the city no longer exists. Where 
once Malacafian Palace, the governor’s residence, stood as 
a kind of center of the little Philippine world, radiating 
hospitality and social inspiration which touched in some 
degree every individual, high or humble, and which brought 
together the Filipino and American circles into real and 
very valuable social harmony—Malacafian to-day stands 
apart. Such of the American circle as is left hangs to- 
gether, creates diversion for itself, and attends to its 
charitable and civic duties in much the same old hopeful 
way; but there is no longer any social relationship of any 
kind between Americans and Filipinos. 

I think I must say here, somewhat parenthetically, that 
it is not my intention in writing about the Philippine 
situation to do anything but present a kind of sketch—a 
purely gossipy one, if you like—which anyone who will 
may fill in with conclusions. . So if anybody feels inclined 
to accuse me of superficiality, he may go right ahead, with 
an assurance that. the accusation will be met with a 
prompt plea of guilty. 

Iam writing precisely the only thing that anybody talks 
about in Manila to-day, or has talked about for the past 
four and a half years. 

The question in its permanently important phases is as 
broad as it is long, and quite deep enough for any analyst 
who eares to go into it. It has to do with our future posi- 
tion among Pacific powers, our good name as a nation— and 
is particularly momentous in relation to certain advan- 
tages in trade which are assured to us by our possession 
of the islands. They are easily capable of producing our 
entire requirement of certain tropical materials which we 
now use and for which we are paying something in excess 
of one billion dollars a year to countries which buy from 
us less, by the hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth an- 
nually, than we buy from them. The Philippine Islands 
could supply a large part of our needs in rubber, sugar, 
tobacco, copra, coconut oil, gutta-percha, hemp, hard- 
woods, pearl shell, and any number of minor tropical 
products; but when the business man with money to invest 
in constructive enterprise takes this fact into consideration 
he will naturally weigh it against the measure of our con- 
trol in the islands, and if this is not sufficient to satisfy his 
conception of stability he will go elsewhere and accept a 
lower rate of interest on his investment, with better 
security. 

It is my intention merely to tell how we relaxed our con- 
trol—or rather how we made complete surrender of it—and 
to tell it in incidents that lie largely on the surface. I hope 
to be able only to indicate the general trend of things and 
to do it with as little analysis and theorizing as may be. 
What the governor-general of the islands is these days— 
that is the measure of American prestige and authority. 


The Famous Silk-Hat Order 


URING the past year Mr. Harrison has been in a rather 

difficult position with regard to keeping up the person- 

nel of the government, because the Jones Bill provides that 

he may make appointments only “‘by and with the consent 

of the Philippine Senate’’; but during the three years he 

held office prior to the passing of the Jones Bill he was 
unhampered in the exercise of conservative judgment. 

Even now, with his absolute veto and the declaration in 
the Jones Bill that “‘the supreme executive power shall be 
vested in an executive officer whose official title shall 
be ‘The Governor-General of the Philippine Islands,’’”’ he 
could easily set his authority against unwarranted Filipino 
ambition and the Filipino marked tendency to confuse 
public-service with personal privilege, if he cared to main- 
tain the necessary balance between Filipino legislation and 
American administration. 

When Mr. Harrison arrived in Yokohama on his way out 
to the islands, the acting governor, Judge Newton W. 
Gilbert, of Indiana, had his private secretary on hand to 
do the usual honors at the first port in the Orient and 
to transmit to Manila the newcomer’s wishes with regard to 
reception ceremonials. There was nothing extraordinary 
about that. It was always done when a Secretary of War 
visited the is'ands, and it was once done, I remember, for 
a governor-general who had had a long illness and was 
returning from leave of absence. But, as I have hinted 
once or twice, the new governor was strangely un- or 
mis-informed. 

The most.important item of instruction the secretary 
had to cable to Manila was that everybody would be ex- 
pected to appear in formal attire, including silk hats! If 
you have never been in the Philippines you cannot know 
how funny that is. The Philippine climate grows long gray 
whiskers of mildew on wool garments unless they are sealed 
up in tin boxes; and as for silk hats—woll, after a silk hat 
has been in Manila about a week it begins to look as though 
it had not by any means led a blameless life. 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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Upon the piston rings rests the responsibility for keeping excess oil out 
of the engine’s cylinders as well as preventing the escape of gas and 


loss of power. 


Many modern automobile motors develop an oil flow in the cylinders 
far in excess of any amount their designers planned to have piston rings 


control. 


This is the cause of fouled spark plugs, heavy carbon deposit 


and smoky exhaust—to say nothing of excessive oil consumption. 


These oil troubles necessitated a specially designed oil ring. After long 
and careful engineering study of the problem we have perfected for Oil 
Pumping motors the McQuay-Norris Supereyé Ring. 
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This is a concentric, one-piece ring with an Oil 
Reservoir which collects all of the excess oil 
from the cylinder wall on each down stroke of 
the piston, leaving just the film necessary for 
proper lubrication. The position and shape of 
this Oil Reservoir is the exclusive McQuay- 
Norris Supercye design. It is not a mere groove 
in the face of the ring. Note its position in the 
cross-section illustration. 


One Supercyé ring should be installed in the top 
groove of each piston. 
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However, silk hats it had to be, so every 
man who possessed such a relic of past days 
in the temperate zone got it out and tried 
iton. Then the whole town began to laugh; 
and about that incident at least the town 
One young man, more 
zealous to please than anyone else, even 
went so far as to dig up a rusty old tile 
somewhere for the bronze statue of José 
Rizal which stands in the center of the 
Luneta. -Rizal has on an old-fashioned 
Prince Albert coat and his attitude is dis- 
tinctly oratorical, so you can imagine that 
with a battered top hat tilted over one eye- 
brow his appearance was not all that a 
renowned and honored patriot’s.should be. 

The Hon. Manuel Quezon was with the 
governor; the Hon. Manuel Quezon was 
doing all the coaching that was being done; 
and the Hon. Manuel Quezon knew as well 
as anybody that silk hats and other items 
of formal afternoon garb are as much out 
of place in Manila as sun helmets would be 
in Alaska in midwinter. The lower-class 
natives go as nearly naked as the law per- 
mits, while everybody else, including Amer- 
icans and other foreigners, wears white linen 
on all occasions. So what could the Hon. 
Manuel Quezon have been thinking of to 
allow the governor to issue such instruc- 
tions? 

I mention this silk-hat incident only be- 
cause it gave an overwrought company of 
men and women in Manila a chance to 
relax and to introduce a little unqualified 
fun into the situation. They had been 
laughing before—but there are ways and 
ways of laughing. 

I would emphasize in capital italics, if 
I could, the facts that the whole upbuilding 
and development of the Philippine Islands 
and the whole extraordinary advancement 
of the Philippine people in health and 
education and prosperity were the work of 
American right thinking and love of ac- 
complishment. If fifteen years of such 
work had not preceded Mr. Harrison’s ad- 
vent, he would have found it absolutely 
impossible to put any one of his so-called 
democratic theories into practice. Evenso, 
both he and his colleagues took hold of their 
new duties like men appointed to bring 
order out of chaos. 


The Head-Hunters 


The man on whom the first blow fell was 
an assistant executive secretary. He was 
dismissed by verbal message sent to his 
house after office hours, the day Governor 
Harrison arrived. 

Then everybody, even his best friends, 


| began to look at him askance and to wonder 


, whether the new officials had something on 


him. It was a gross injustice; but the man 


7 hero now, because he was the first to 
fall. : 


I do not believe anybody knows in what 
order the heads fell after that, because the 
action was so fast and furious that they 


dropped in bunches. The new authorities 


won for themselves the sobriquet of Head- 
Hunters, and dinner parties began to be 


called cafiaos—which is the name of the 


feast with which real head-hunters cele- 
brate a successful descent upon a neighbor- 
ing tribe. Only in this case the victims 
were the guests of honor, and the hunters 
were never by any chance among those 


present. All social gatherings within the 
old circle became condolence parties, and 
each day’s news consisted of nothing but 
“casualty lists.” 


One important branch of the service after 


another was promptly decapitated and left 


literally headless, because, after all, in no 
Instance was a Filipino substituted in the 


_higher offices who was capable, by virtue of 


either native ability or training, of main- 
taining the standard of efficiency that had 
been established. 

Nor were the higher offices the only ones 
the Filipino politicians wanted. I keep on 
writing politicians when I know some per- 
sons will think Ishould occasionally write pa- 
triots. But they are politicians, practically 
all of them; they play politics for jobs, and 
they thrill themselves with patriotism for 
political ends. In this they are not unique 
by any means, but the general order of 
intelligence to which they make their ap- 

is not high enough to rob their activity 
of any degree of its perniciousness. And 
that makes them somewhat different. 

The little offices, too, they wanted. 
Even the Civil Service, an organization of 
picked men that had been built up through 
many years of conscientious examination 


-and selection, was attacked and practically 
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destroyed. This service already had in it 
a large majority of Filipinos, but the Amer- 
lcans one by one were forced out, and those 
who remained, realizing that they could 
expect neither advancement nor security, 
soon lost interest, and the splendid esprit 
de corps, which was wholly maintained by 
the leaven of Americanism in the service, 
vanished utterly. 

It would be a mistake, however, to im- 
agine that all this was going on while the 
population stood by in silence. There was 
a storm of protest from all sides, in which 
many Filipinos of the substantial class 
found courage to join, though it is well 
known that no prominent Filipino dares 
offer open objection to anything the polit- 
icos may do, on pain of paying some kind 
of penalty. But on this occasion there was 
too much immediately at stake, so many of 
them joined in the chorus of denunciation 
and criticism. 


An Ingenious Little Law 


In order to quiet this tempest and at the 
same time to accomplish the main purpose 
of eliminating all Americans with the least 
possible trouble to themselves, the Filipino 
legislators passed a very ingenious little 
bill. It is known as the Osmefia Retire- 
ment Law. It provides that any official 
or employee of the government who has 
served continuously for six years may ap- 
ply to the governor-general for retirement 
and receive an annual gratuity for three 
years—a curious kind of pension—based on 
the length of his service. 

That sounded fairly generous to begin 
with, but the act was passed on February 4, 
1916, and it decreed that no employee 
would receive the stipulated benefits who 
failed to make application for retirement 
before the end of June. What they wanted 
was quick action, and they got it. Prac- 
tically every American in the service filed 
an application at once, because it was a 
certainty they could not retain for long the 
positions they held, and this at least prom- 
ised them a breathing space in which to 
look round for an opportunity to place 
themselves elsewhere. 

But this admirable law makes still fur- 
ther provisions: It provides that the grant- 
ing of a request for retirement shall be in 
the discretion of the governor-general, and 
that if the applicant resigns before the gov- 
ernor sees fit to take action in his case he 
shall forfeit all claim to the gratuity. Being 
suspended in midair by a single thread has 
nothing on that for discomfort and uncer- 
tainty. 

I should like to say that practically no- 
body objects to the Filipinos’ having an 
elective Senate and House of Representa- 
tives and full legislative autonomy. Thee 
objection is to rank polities in public service 
and the denudation for political purposes of 
all the branches of the constructive and 
administrative governmental organization. 
The Japanese were not too proud to employ 
foreign advisers in their government for 
half a century. They are not too proud now 
toemploy foreign instructorsin their schools 
and universities and trained foreigners in 
nearly all their big development enterprises. 
Nor are they too proud to pay foreigners 
foreign salaries. They know the difference 
between the Oriental and Occidental stand- 
ards of living expense, and they never 
questioned the justice of the demand of for- 
eign employees for sufficient pay to make 
service with them attractive. They wanted 
results, and they never could have achieved 
unaided what they have achieved with for- 
eign advice and assistance. . They employ 
American and English officers on their large 
passenger ships to-day because they realize 
the world’s lack of confidence in a people 
whose traditions, compared with the tradi- 
tions of the modern Western world, are still 
in the making. 

In the meantime, while the slaughter was 
in progress, the old form of government was 
still in force, the Jones Bill, which abolished 
the commission and substituted a Filipino 
Senate, not being passed by the United 
States Congress until the end of August, 
1916. So it was necessary in the beginning 
to replace the commissioners, whose tenure 
of office—they being Presidential appoint- 
ees—came automatically toan end when the 
new President was inaugurated. 

The men of the old commission were not 
all intellectual giants by any means, but 
they were trained men, who enjoyed the 
respect of everybody, Filipinos and Amer- 
icans alike; and most of them are looked 
back upon now as having been positively 
exceptional. 
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Among the gentlemen sent out on the 
new commission was one who possessed 
ability of a high order and a requisite fund 
of common sense, but he found himself in a 
hopeless minority and his resignation was 
eventually very much in order because he 
refused to play the game of native politics. 
He resigned. And the political process of 
Filipinizing practically every branch of the 
government went merrily forward, with 
consequence felt in every barrio. The in- 
evitable retrogression had begun. A mixed 
staff of American and Filipino veterinarians 
had fought the plague of rinderpest, which 
was costing the Filipinos millions of pesos 
every year and annually reducing hundreds 
of farmers to helplessness by carrying off 
their carabaos. This fight had been so far 
successful that the disease was completely 
stamped out in all but nine municipalities 
located within four provinces, these munici- 
palities being closely quarantined under 
constabulary guard. Since the Bureau of 
Agriculture has been Filipinized from the 
top down and most of the American veteri- 
narians discharged, rinderpest has spread 
through one hundred and seventeen mu- 
nicipalities scattered throughout twenty- 
four provinces, and is oncemore the burning 
question before the insular authorities. Yet 
one of the favorite excuses for discharging 
American men is that it serves the ends of 
economy toemploy Filipinos in their places! 

The animal quarantine is supposed to be 
enforced, but every municipality now has 
its Filipino cacique, or head man, as in the 
good old days before American occupation— 
or something infinitely worse in the form of 
a regular political boss. The American- 
officered Filipino Constabulary has been 
withdrawn from such service, and the 
frontiers are guarded by ignorant and un- 
disciplined policemen who, in a spirit of 
benevolence or for a small consideration, 
permit farmers and other taos with diseased 
earabaos to come and go wherever and 
whenever they please. All of which is to be 
expected. 


American Doctors Forced Out 


The Bureau of Health, which used to be 
such a magnificent organization, got itself 
knocked into a cocked hat by a piece of 
Filipino legislation designed for nothing 
but to force out all the American doctors. 
Nearly all these men, who were capable of 
serving the government to its advantage, 
were highly prized by the community as pri- 
vate practitioners. One’s family doctor, for 
instance, was head surgeon in the General 
Hospital, or one of the house physicians, 
with fixed hours of duty in the public wards; 
but nobody every heard of the public work 
being neglected for the sake of private gain. 
However, a piece of Filipino legislation pro- 
vides that no physician receiving a salary of 
three thousand pesos a year—fifteen hun- 
dred dollars—shall engage in private prac- 
tice. Could anything be simpler? 

Toa Filipino doctor who lives as Filipinos 
live, three thousand pesos a year is a fine 
income, but to a high-class American with 
a home to maintain and with a family, per- 
haps, to be brought up and educated ten 
thousand miles away in the homeland, it is 
pitifully inadequate. Besides, no American 
doctor of ability could be satisfied with fif- 
teen hundred dollars a year as a reward for 
the practice of his profession. 

Doctor Heiser left the service in 1915 
and was succeeded by a thoroughly efficient 
and devoted United States public-health 
officer. This man has to-day nothing but a 
remnant of the old force to work with, and 
to the casual observer his position looks ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Outside Manila there 
are only three American doctors left in the 
whole service, and in Manila there are only 
seven or eight, of whom at least five are said 
to be already up for retirement. The three- 
thousand-peso law, as it is called, together 
with the impossibility of working cheer- 
fully and efficiently under the circumstances 
now existing, has forced them all out and 
left a corps of young Filipino medicos in 
charge. One of the invaluable men sacri- 
ficed in this grand sweep was the physician 
of Bilibid Prison, who had been taking care 
of the three thousand-odd inmates of that 
remarkable institution for as many years as 
I can remember, and a good while longer. 
All but two or three of the higher-grade 
men—middle-aged or worse, every one of 
them—have left the islands for good, to 
begin life all over again somewhere in the 
United States. 

I must not forget to inquire what has be- 
come of the resident physician at Culi6n 
Leper Colony. This position is not affected 
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by the three-thousand-peso law, because at 
Culién there is no private practice; but itis 
a horrible job, and in the old days no Fili- 
pino could be induced to touch it. But it 
must be admitted—and I do it gladly, not 
to say thankfully—that a good many of 
them are trying with admirable determina- 
tion to prove their capacity for going it 
alone. So maybe some one among them has 
had the courage to go to Culi6n. 

It is not that the Filipinos are unworthy; 
it is just that they are unready. It is only 
nineteen years since Fate thrust their des- 
tiny into our hands, and only seventeen 
years since we began to establish any kind 
of order among them. Seventeen years ago 
they had nothing and infinitely worse than 
nothing. There were few doctors; there 
were no modern hospitals; there were}no 
nurses ever dreamed of; there were no 
schools except church schools, and only a 
handful of men—few of them pure Fili- 
pino—who had more than the merest rudi- 
ments of an education. Nor had any of 
them the remotest conception of the true 
meaning of democratic privileges. 


Filipino Teachers 


If we had let them go then and there to 
work out their own salvation, or otherwise, 
in their own way, it would have been quite 
different. But we have thrust upon them 
a certain high standard in everything that 
pertains to national development and pub- 
lic trust; and we have established certain 
institutions for them which we intended 
should be the equal of any similar institu- 
tions anywhere. Premature surrender of 
our control and responsibility means, under 
the circumstances, that we content our- 
selves with about a twenty per cent suc- 
cess—eighty per cent, at least, of all our 
effort being a total loss. . 

It must be taken into consideration that 
such a* public service as was in force in 
these islands when Governor Harrison ar- 
rived would carry forward for a certain 
length of time by its own impetus, and that 
outward evidences of slowing down would 
not beimmediately apparent. Butitisfour 
years now since it all began, and the present 
indications of lost motion make one think of 
the way you let the cat die after someone 
has given you a high'push in the garden 
swing. This makes some persons very sick. 

The Philippine University even in the 
old days needed a much larger appropria- 
tion and a better corps of American in- 
structors in some of its departments, but 
it has almost no American instructors of 
any kind now, and the Filipino professors 
are all either of the old Spanish régime or 
of the first generation of American educa- 
tion, these being naturally and inevitably 
immature. Even those who have been 
educated in the United States can hardly 
be regarded as being fully equipped to con- 
duct unaided the important affairs of a 
great university, because such education 
as they have acquired has been acquired in 
a language foreign to them and is founded 
on nothing in the way of tradition and high 
racial development. Moreover, they must 
teach in the English language—though, of 
course, they do not; so bang goes another 
American intention! We intended to give 
the people English as a medium of inter- 
communication. And this was not substi- 
tuting our own for something they already 
had either. They spoke and still speak 
innumerable dialects, no one of which is 
understood outside the division to which it 
belongs. The youngsters who began their 
education in the English language at the 
A-B-C stage are now speaking it quite 
naturally and with no marked accent, but 
the young men and women of the older 
generation—the generation that was nearly 
grown when we took possession—do not 
speak English sufficiently well to enable 
them to teach it. Yet such teachers have 
been and are being substituted for Amer- 
icans even in the primary schools, and 
largely on political recommendation. This 
is true. And, incidentally, the Director of 
Edueation is now a Filipino. 

It is said that the standard of instruction 
now given in the university would hardly 
compare with that of an ordinary grammar 
school in the United States. The younger 
Filipinos know what they have been de- 
prived of, and many of them are quite out- 
spoken about it. They write letters to the 
newspapers and criticize the whole thing in 
no uncertain terms. And this is the insti- 
tution we intended to make a kind of Mecca 
for enlightenment seekers in the unenlight- 
ened East! The president of the university 
is a Filipino of the pre-American era. 
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The Philippine General’ Hospital, in 
which the medical students at the univer- 
sity get their actual practice and observa- 
tion—the finest institution of its kind east 
of Suez, mind you; and built at a cost of 
I do not know how much more than a mil- 
lion pesos of the people’s money—has been 
Filipinized absolutely and completely. 

And it used to be a haven even for the 
overworked and the overwrought. It had 
wide, heavenly clean, cool corridors, spot- 
less beds, and soft-shod attendants coming 
and going under the able supervision of as 
fine an American nurse as ever practiced 
the profession of nursing. There were five 
or six high-class American doctors and sur- 
geons, always with one specially skilled 
operator. Most of the Filipino doctors in 
the city, I think, who were old enough and 
experienced enough to be useful and trust- 
worthy had positions on the staff, and no- 
body ever thought of accusing the medical 
authorities of discriminating against them. 
That they should achieve efficiency and 
administrative ability was greatly to be 
desired. 

There was a fine corps of American 
nurses in the hospital, with a large corps of 
Filipina nurses. The American nurses were 
picked women who got their appointments 
in the United States through the strictest 
kind of competitive examination. 

There had never been such a thing as a 
Filipina nurse up to about ten years ago, 
but a training school was established and 
a patient campaign of persuasion was un- 
dertaken to convince the right class of Fili- 
pina women that nursing was a profession 
they might attempt to acquire without de- 
grading themselves. In the beginning most 
of the students brought servants -along to 
do the menial tasks, but that kind of pride 
and laziness was soon preached out of them 
and in time a fairly efficient nursing or- 
ganization was established. 


Nurses Without Traditions 


But that the nurses had taken to heart 
very few of the traditions of the profession 
was proved by a recent exhibition they 
made of themselves. There were a last re- 
maining American doctor in the hospital 
and a last lone American nurse. The nurse 
was the supervisor and the doctor was the 
director. 

The whole Filipino nursing force walked 
out in a body one day, leaving the hospital 
full of patients absolutely without attend- 
ance. The excuse given was something 
about intolerable conditions under which 
they had to work and unreasonable de- 
mands from the director and the supervi- 
sor. An investigation was insisted upon, 
and both these Americans were exonerated 
by a neutral investigating committee; but 
the nurse resigned and the doctor’s resigna- 
tion was asked for. So there you are. The 
next step will be the struggle between the 
ins and the outs. As amatter of fact the outs 
are already engaged in making it as difficult 
as possible for the ins, and sooner or later we 
may expect some such political disturbance 
as we are used to in the badly organized 
countries to the south of us. 

There are only two or three of the old 
bureau chiefs left, one of them being the 
insular Auditor, and another Father Algue, 
Chief of the Weather Bureau, who is a man 
unique in his line and inherited by us from 
the Spaniards. He knows more about 
typhoons and monsoons and things like 
that than any mere human should, and he 
is about as much influenced by polities as 
they are. 

Then, too, nearly all the insular revenues 
continue to be handled by Americans. The 
Treasurer and the Director of the Bureau 
of Customs—both capable men—as well as 
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a number of provincial treasurers and col- 
lectors are Americans, and the American 
Auditor can still overrule everybody. 

This seems to me to be a reflection’on 
the Filipino character to which Filipinos 
should refuse to submit. And they prob- 
ably will sooner or later. They have large 
projects on hand, or in process of develop- 
ment, for the expenditure of publie funds 
which should not be interfered with. 


Rinderpest Spreading 


Among other things they have recently 
acquired a railroad. Nobody knows why 
they acquired a railroad, but they did, and 
in doing so they imposed upon the people 
an obligation of something like sixty million 
pesos. Rinderpest is spreading like a 
prairie fire for want of men and money to 
fight it; millions of pesos’ worth of rice has 
to be imported every year for want of in- 
telligent supervision and development of 
agricultural resources; thousands of school 
children are being denied educational priv- 
ileges for want of new buildings and compe- 
tent teachers; more roads and bridges are 
needed, needed year by year, of course; and 
interisland transportation is so inadequate 
that the United States had to be appealed 
to for a share of the German shipping that 
was taken in Manila Bay; there are hun- 
dreds of orphans without care or protection 
because the government has withdrawn 
from religious and private institutions the 
funds for their support and has not provided 
others; lunatics are still kept by. their 
families in confinement for want of a suffi- 
cient provision of asylums; cholera is show- 
ing its ugly head here and there; all kinds 
of needs are crying in a wilderness of inepti- 
tude—and the government buys a railroad! 

So far asanybody knows, the railroad was 
all right as it was. It was privately owned 
and was operating, I believe, under certain 
guaranties of the United States Govern- 
ment, providing a fairly satisfactory means 
of transportation from Manila northward 
and southward on Luzon. It would be in- 
teresting to know just why the Philippine 
Government wanted it, and why the legisla- 
tors of a country so little advanced in every 
way should consider it advisable to assume 
a responsibility which other countries have 
learned to regard as of very questionable 
public advantage. 

Practically all the old operators and em- 
ployees—Englishmen mostly, not Amer- 
icans—have been discharged and Filipinos 
substituted; and if there is any reason 
to believe anybody in Manila, except a 
Filipino politician or one of the Governor’s 
followers, the service of the road has :not 
improved. An ordinary pay-the-price 
citizen asked one of the few Englishmen 
still connected with the road why it was 
that the schedules had been slowed down so 
much and why the trains stopped so long at 
stations, and the answer was ‘‘ Because we 
had to make the road fool-proof.”’ 

Already the government has advanced 
large sums for new equipment, and the 
Board of Public Utilities—known locally as 
the Futilities Commission—has just author- 
ized an increase in freight rates because the 
present income of the road is not sufficient 
to defray current expenses, though under 
private management they were high enough 
to satisfy the demands. The sugar growers 
to the north—Filipinos in a small way of 
business mostly—depend on this road to 
handle their cane and sugar, and I under- 
stand that they, as well as the operators of 
the centrals, are now sitting with. their 
chins in their hands wondering what they 
are going to do about it. 

And while the poor tao sits and wonders; 
while supposedly impregnable Corregidor 
stands guard at the entrance of Manila 
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Bay, bristling with American guns, gar- 
risoned by American forces and provisioned 
for indefinite siege; while the Philippines 
are still upheld and guarded like a Tom 
Thumb astride the mighty arm of giant 
Uncle Sam; while the whole world of 
giants contend together in a struggle which 
passes even their own understanding— 
Filipino politicos make plans to appropriate 
five million pesos for the construction of one 
aéroplane, one submarine and one torpedo- 
boat destroyer ‘‘as a nucleus” of a navy 
with which to defend the islands against 
“foreign aggression.” 

I should like to go and write about the 
new Philippine militia, which is another 
very expensive and wholly unnecessary 
addition to the burdens of the people— 
but what’s the use, and who cares anyhow? 
Except that this same militia, or a force of 
twenty-five thousand men picked from the 
militia, the scouts and the constabulary, 
has been offered to the United States for 
service at the Front, One does care about 
that; and I, at least, am not disposed to 
question the sincerity of it or the spirit in 
which the offer was made. Manuel Quezon 
made it with the knowledge and consent of 
very few of his compatriots; and he is the 
busiest and most efficient little press agent 
any country ever had; but the fact remains 
that as soon as the Filipinos as a whole 
heard of it they were all for it and as keen 
as mustard about it; and that ought to 
satisfy anybody. 

Mr. Quezon cabled from the United 
States: 

“The President.asks me to express to 
the Philippine Government and people his 
heartfelt appreciation of their loyalty; 
that he is particularly pleased in having 
been instrumental in bringing about con- 
ditions that met with the expectations of 
the Filipino people and particularly pleased 
that Governor Harrison has interpreted 
thoroughly the sentiments of the American 
Government and people toward the Fili- 
pinos, and he has been able to do this be- 
eause they are Governor Harrison’s own 
feelings. The President says he will discuss 
with the Secretary of War the question of 
taking advantage of the offer of the Na- 
tional Guard, for it may have a wholesome 
effect even in Europe to have Filipinos 
there fighting for the cause of Democracy.”’ 


Al Sharper Focus Needed 


And this pleased everybody tremen- 
dously, especially the last sentence, which 
offers as clear an indication of Filipino 
character as anything I ever read. The 
Filipino always sees himself in the center 
of the stage, the observed of all observers, 
and ‘“‘the eyes of the world are upon us” 
cused to be one of his favorite editorial and 
oratorical expressions—even though he 
might be referring to nothing of greater in- 
ternational importance than a school ath- 
letic meet. 

Nobody wants the Filipinos to be hum- 
ble or self-depreciative, but if they could 
just get a little more accurate focus on 
themselves the casual onlooker would have 
vastly greater hopes for their future. 

Just now there is a momentous mix-up 
between the mayor and the municipal 
board of the city of Manila—all Filipinos. 
A ‘’tis too; no it ain’t” kind of contro- 
versy over the mere wording of a resolu- 
tion, it has split the municipal government 
in two and has been going on so long that it 
has become important as an example of 
what can be expected under the circum- 
stances. This is the first elective municipal 
board the city has ever had. In the old days 
this body was a mixture of Americans and 
Filipinos, with a Filipino mayor, and if any 
member abused his office or proved to be 
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unworthy or inefficient it was in the power — 
of the Governor-General to remove him, | 
And I should like to say that the present 
city of Manila could never have been built 
if there had been any Filipino politics in the 
game. 

I have referred to the withdrawal of | 
government support from the orphans. Itis | 
a very serious matter, and the situation | 
that has resulted must be met and dealt 
with; so a philanthropic citizen offered a 
certain sum of money for the purchase of a 
house for some of the orphans, provided the _ 
city government would appropriate a like | 
sum. 

The members of the municipal board are | 
known locally as the city dads, and the dads _ 
were all for meeting the philanthropist half- _ 
way. So they drew up.a resolution author- — 
izing the contribution on condition that a | 
certain number of orphans might be placed 
in the institution each year by the municipal 
board. The document went up to the 
mayor for his signature, but he refused to | 
sign it unless ‘‘city of Manila’’ was substi- 
tuted for ‘‘municipal board”’ in the proviso, 
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The members of the board refused to 
make the change; the mayor refused tosign; — 
there was along and ludicrous wrangle about | 
it; the philanthropist got disgusted and 
threatened to withdraw his offer; the chil- 
dren were still without a home; still the | 
board refused to give in; so did the mayor; 
and they quarreled about it like a lot of 
bad-tempered and not very intelligent 
schoolboys. They finally put it up to the 
Secretary of the Interior—a Filipino now— 
and he tried conciliation. Whereupon the 
political elements opposed to him took it up 
and accused him of indecision and cowardice’ 
and a few other things of like character, 
Then it went to the Governor-General, and 
the Filipino press had considerable to say. 
about Filipinos not being able to “arrange 
their own differences without resorting ’ 
foreigners.” 

“Tf to settle differences of opinion wei 
Filipinos are not enough,” says one native? 
newspaper, “the day when American sover=" 
eignty will be withdrawn from these islands, 
that portion of us which is constantly 
dreaming of the speedy advent of our 
emancipation will be the first to ask for the 
return of the Americans to intervene — 
interior conflicts, because it does not believe 
in the sincerity of the purpose, nor does it 
have faith in the justice and capacity of its 
brothers.” ati 

Mountains, you see, are as likely as not 
to grow out of almost any sized Filipino 
molehill. And let me call your attention to 
the fact that they still make editorial use of 
the independence theme, but this is because 
it is the only issue they have ever had to 
discuss. it 

I do not know whether the Governéml 
General has yet delivered a solemn decisiom 
in the municipal-government squabble, bi 
he took occasion the other day to doa little 
seolding. He appealed to “‘the eyes of the 
world are upon us” brand of Filipino ego- 
tism and at the same time separated his 
goats from other people’s sheep in the 
American population by saying: a 

“Tf it were not that they are occupied 
with the problems of the war, the jingo- 
ists” —of the United States—“ would avail 
themselves of the present difficulties be 
tween the municipal authorities to prodady 
to the wide winds Filipino incapacity.” 


Wonderful picture altogether, is it not? 
And when all is said and done the really” 
vital question is: How are we to reconcile 
our retention of responsibility with our 
surrender of control? 
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Leaky Piston Rings Now Waste Horsepower 
Equal to that of 350,000 Motor Cars 


BURD High Compression Piston Rings End This Enormous Waste 


IGH authorities estimate that faulty piston rings waste as 

much horsepower as 350,000 average motor cars develop. 

BURD High Compression Piston Rings can end all this 
waste. The many other results of leaky piston rings, loss of 
speed and compression, waste of 
gasoline and oil, needless wear 
and tear on the engine, excessive 
carbon deposits, ignition troubles, 
can be eliminated by this new- 
day, scientifically constructed pis- 
ton ring. 


Old Style Rings Must Go 


Many motor car owners have 
the mistaken idea that all piston 
rings are alike. That simply by 
replacing their old rings they have remedied all these motor ills. 
To replace your old rings with new ones of the same type means 
that soon you will find all troubles are again repeated. 


Piston Rings are not just piston rings. There are many and 
important differences between piston rings. They should be 
chosen with the same care that you select your tires, your lenses, 
your bearings. 


BURD High Compression Piston Rings end your piston 
troubles for all time. They have proved beyond question their 
ability to deliver every possible particle of generated power. To 
turn wastc power into extra power. 


Now Comes Sealed Power 


The BURD Guarded Opening makes our rings fit tight and 
stay tight. It seals the power in your cylinder. There is al- 
ways a perfect contact against the cylinder walls. There is no 
gap through which the power can escape. None is wasted. 


Write For Our Free Booklet Today Our booklet, ‘“Helpful Hints to Motorists,’’ is just 


chock full of information that every motorist should 
know. It is the work of mechanical experts. Men who know the every-day problems the motorist meets. You 
will find it the most valuable book of its kind ever published. It is sent you absolutely free. Write for it today. 


BURD HIGH COMPRESSION RING COMPANY, Rockford, III. 
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The Guarded Opening is a patented BURD feature. No other 
piston ring maker can use it. And car owners who want the 
motor car economy and satisfaction this seal makes possible 
must buy BURD High Compression Piston Rings to get it. 


Performance Guaranteed 
Every motor when completely 


equipped with BURD High 
Compression Piston Rings is 
guaranteed to produce Higher 
Compression, develop more Power 
and use Less Fuel and Lubricating 
Oil than with any other piston ring. 
The full purchase price will be re- 
funded to any purchaser upon re- 
turn of rings if they fail to meet con- 
ditions of this guaranty after 30 Days’ Actual Service—provided, 
however, that scored or warped cylinders have been properly 
reground. 


If your motor requires new piston rings, be sure you get BURD 
High Compression Piston Rings. 
Accept no other. Once your car is 
equipped with these rings your 
piston ring troubles are ended. 


BURD High Compression Pis- 
ton Rings are in thousands of the 
finest motor cars. Many manufac- 
turers, in order to give their buyers 
the best of everything, have been 
willing to pay the small extra cost 
of BURD High Compression Pis- 
ton Rings. If your car is not 
equipped with BURD Rings, insist 
on having them. 
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Opening, Seals all the 
Power in Your Cylinders. 
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Neponset Wall Board Takes 
the Place of Lath and Plaster 


Are You 


Neponset 
Twin Shingles 


ONSERVATION is a strong factor in your 
building and repairing at this time, but it does 
not mean that home building and the keeping 

of your property in prime condition should be neglected. 
By using materials that are not war-time essentials, 
that save freight car space, labor, time and money— 
you will do a service for your country and yourself. 


Neponset Roofs and other Neponset Products are com- 
pact. They take minimum car space. Their use saves 
time and labor because they are easily and quickly 
applied. They yield a maximum of service at a very 
low cost per year. They conserve woods and metals 
needed for the business of war. Neponset Roofs lessen 
the danger of fires, a great economic benefit. The raw 
materials used in them, fibre, slate and asphalt, are 
not war-time essentials in any way. 


The use of Neponset Products makes you sure of time- 
tried materials, known for beauty, utility and quality. 
Further, you have the assurance that you will save 
money and labor, insure your property against fire, 
and conserve essential raw materials. 


Neponset Twin Shingles 


Roof your home with these beautiful Neponset Twin 
Shingles. Two handsome colors, red and green. Weather 
won’t crack them or blow them off—tough, strong and 
pliable, easily fitted to curves and hollows. A time- 
tested water-proofing and fire-checking combination of 


BIRD 


NepoNSET 


New York Washington, D. C. : 


BIRD & SON 8*"269 Neponset Street, East Walpole, Massachusetts 


Canadian Office and Plant, Hamilton, Ont. 
Neponset Roofs Save You Real Money 


Neponset Building Paper Keeps 
Out Cold and Saves Coal 


Going | 


Neponset 
Paroid Roofing 


to Build or Repair ? 


everlasting asphalt and slate. Fire-safe, water-proof. 
One man can lay them. Self-spacing—the only twin 
shingle. 
Neponset Paroid Roofing 

Neponset Paroid solves the roofing problem for big 
industrial plants and railroad buildings, as well as barns 
and smaller buildings. It wears, wears, wears. It keeps 
out all weather. It has stood the twenty-year test. 
Impregnated with asphalt, surfaced with slate or talc, 
it is fire-safe, water-proofed, tough, strong, flexible. 
There is a type of Neponset Roofing for every purpose 
and every purse. Red, gray, green. 


Neponset Black Water-proof Building Paper 


This is the ideal material to use between rough boards 
and clapboards or between rough and finished flooring. 
It makes houses warm and dry. So it saves coal, 
keeps out cold and dampness. You can’t be too careful 
in selecting your building paper. For long years of 
‘life and usefulness, use Neponset Black, a twenty-year 
standard. 


Neponset Wall Board 


Neponset Wall Board makes fine walls for home or 
office. It needs no decorating. Takes the place of lath 
and plaster in new work; for covering old cracked 
walls in repairing. Application rapid and easy, winter 
or summer. Finishes: Oak, Cream-White. 


Write today for our practical, helpful book, “ Repairing 
and Building.” No charge. 
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THE LUCK PIECE 


(Continued from Page 6) 


smooth by years of handling and with the 
hole drilled through the center of it—that 
was what was gone—his token, his talisman, 
his charm against evil fortune. He had 
carried it for years, ever since he had turned 
crook, and for nothing in this world would 
he have parted from it. 

In a mounting flurry of superstitious 
terror he searched the pockets again, with 
fingers that shook—this man who had lost 
faith in human beings, who had no hope 
and no fear for the hereafter, who had felt 
no stabs of regret or repentance for having 
killed a man, whose thoughts had never 
known remorse for any misdeed of his. The 
second hunt and the third and the fourth 
were fruitless as his first one had been; 
Trencher’s luck piece was gone. 

Those wise men, the alienists, say that 
all of us are insane on certain subjects, 
however sane we may be upon other sub- 
jects. Certainly in the mental composition 
of every one of us is some quirk, some 
vagary, some dear senseless delusion, 
avowed or private. As for Trencher, the 
one crotchet in his cool brain centered about 
that worthless trade dollar. With it in his 
possession he had counted himself a winner, 
always. Without it he felt himself to be 
a creature predestined and foreordained to 
disaster. 

To it he gave all the credit for the fact 
that he had never served a prison sentence. 
But once, and once only, had he parted 
company with it, even temporarily. That 
was the time when Murtha, that crafty old 
Central-Office hand, had picked him up on 
general principles, had taken him to head- 
quarters, and first stripping him of all the 
belongings on his person, had carried him to 
the Bertillon Bureau, and then and there, 
without shadowof legal right,since Trencher 
was neither formally accused of nor for- 
mally indicted for any offense and had no 
previous record of convictions, had forced 
him to undergo the ordeals, ethically so 
repugnant to the instincts of the profes- 
sional thief, of being measured and finger- 
printed and photographed, side face and 
full face. He had cursed and protested and 
pleaded when Murtha confiscated the luck 
piece; he had rejoiced when Murtha, seeing 
no harmin the thing, had restored it to him 
before lodging him in a cell under the all- 
embracing technical charge of being a sus- 
picious person. Because he had so speedily 
got it back, Trencher had gone free again 
with the loss of but two days of liberty—or 
anyway, so Trencher firmly believed. But 
because it had left his custody for no more 
than an hour his pictures were now in the 
Gallery, and Murtha had learned the secret 
of Trencher’s one temperamental weakness, 
one fetish. 

And now—at this time, of all times—it 
was gone again. But where had it gone? 
Where could it have gone? Mentally he 
reconstructed all his acts, all his move- 
ments since he had risen that morning and 
dressed—and then the solution came to 
him, and with the solution complete re- 
membrance. He had slipped it into the 
right-hand pocket of the new tan-colored 
topcoat—to impregnate the garment with 
good luck and to enhance the prospects for 
a successful working-out of the scheme to 
despoil the Wyoming cattleman; and he 
had left it there. And now here he was up 
on the seventeenth floor of the Bellhaven 
Hotel and the fawn-colored coat with the 
luck piece in one of its pockets dangled on 
a hook in the cloak booth of the Clarenden 
café, less than a block away from the spot 
where he had shot Sonntag. 

He marveled that without his talisman 
he had escaped arrest up to now; it was 
inconceivable that he had won his way 
thus far. But then the answer to that was, 
of course, that he had retained the paste- 
board square that stood for possession of the 
coat itself. He gave thanks to the unclean 
spirits of his superstition that apprehension 
of his loss had come to him before he de- 
stroyed the slip. Had he gone ahead and 
torn it up he would now count himself as 
doomed. But he hadn’t torn it up. There 
it lay on the white coverlet of the bed. 

_ fe must make a try to recover his luck 
piece; no other course occurred to him. 
Trying would be beset with hazards, ac- 
cumulated and thickening. He must ven- 
ture back into the dangerous territory; 
must dare deadfalls and pitfalls; must run 
the chance of possible traps and probable 
nets. By now the police might have defi- 
nitely ascertained who it was that killed 


Sonntag; or lacking the name of the slayer 
they might have secured a reasonably 
complete description of him; might have 
spread the general alarm for a man of such 
and such a height and such and such a 
weight, with such a nose and such eyes and 
such hair and all the rest of it. It might be 
that the Clarenden was being watched, along 
with the other public resorts in the imme- 
diate vicinity of where the homicide had 
been committed. It might even be that 
back in the Clarenden he would encounter 
the real Parker face to face. Suppose 
Parker had finished his supper and had dis- 
covered his loss—losses rather—and had 
made a complaint to the management; 
and suppose as a result of Parker’s indig- 
nation that members of the uniformed 
force had been called in to adjudicate the 
wrangle; suppose through sheer coincidence 
Parker should see Trencher and should 
recognize the wardrobe that Trencher wore 
as his own. Suppose any one of a half dozen 
things. Nevertheless, he meant to go back. 
He would take certain precautions—for all 
the need of haste, he must take them—but 
he would go back. 

He put the pink check into his waistcoat 
pocket, switched out the room light, locked 
the door of the room on the outside, took 
the key with him and went down in an ele- 
vator, taking care to avoid using the same 
elevator that shortly before brought him up 
to this floor level. Presently he was outside 
the hotel, hurrying afoot on his return to 
Broadway. On the way he pitched the key 
into an areaway. 

Turning out of Forty-second Street into 
Broadway and thence going south to a 
point just below the intersection with For- 
tieth Street, he approached the Clarenden 
from the opposite side of Broadway. There 
was motive in this. One coming across 
from the opposite side and looking upward 
at a diagonal slant could see through the 
windows along the front side of the Clar- 
enden with some prospect of making out 
the faces of such diners as sat at tables near 
the windows. Straining his eyes as he 
crossed over, Trencher thought he recog- 
nized his man. He was almost sure he made 
out the outlined head and shoulders of 
Parker sitting at a corner table alongside 
the last window in the row. He trusted he 
was right and trusted still more fervently 
that Parker would bide where he was for 
three or four minutes longer. 

Tucking his head well down inside his 
upturned collar and giving the brim of his 
hat a tug to bring it still farther forward 
over his eyes, he took a long breath, like a 
man preparing for a dive in cold water, and 
went up the flight of stairs from the side- 
walk into the building. No one inside made 
as if to halt him; no one so far as he could 
tell gave him in passing even an impersonal 
look. There was a wash room, as Trencher 
knew, at the back end of the ornate hall 
which separated the Chinese lounge and 
the main café on one side, from the private 
dining rooms and tea rooms on the other. 
That wash room was his present destina- 
tion. 

He reached it without mishap, to find it 
deserted except for a boy in buttons. To 
the boy he surrendered hat and overcoat, 
and then in the midst of a feint at hitching 
up his shirt cuffs, as though meaning to 
wash his hands, he snapped his fingers 
impatiently. 

.“T forgot something,’ he said for the 
boy’s benefit; ‘‘left it in the café. Say, kid, 
watch my hat and coat, will you? I’ll be 
back in a minute.” 

“Yes, sir,’ promised the youth. “I'll 
take good care of ’em.”’ 

Bareheaded as he now was and lacking 
the overcoat, Trencher realized the chief 
elements of his disguise were missing; still 
there had been for him no other course to 
follow than this risky one. He could not 
claim ownership of one coat and one hat 
while wearing another coat and another 
hat—that was certain. As he neared his 
goal he noted that both the maids on the 
outside of the booth were for the instant 
engaged in helping the members of a group 
of men and women on with their outdoor 
wraps. So much the better for him. He 
headed straight for the third girl of the 
force, the one whose station was within 
the open-fronted booth. In front of her on 
the flat shelf intervening between them he 
laid down the numbered pink slip, which in 
the scheme of his hopes and fears stood for 
so much. 
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1 “YANKEE” Tools 
—for drilling, tapping and 
working metal,boring 
in wood and driving 
screws—have special 
features, for speed 
and efficiency, not found 
inany othertools. They 
save a fourth toa half of 
aman’s time; require less 
skill; less labor; enable 
better work. Forexample: 


7 “VANKEE” 
Y Bench Drill 


does awaywith hand feeding. Ithas“ YANKEE” 
Friction and Ratchet Feeds. Friction moves 
drill rapidly to contact; then Ratchet automat- 
ically takes up the feed. Positive, fixed feed 
avoids breaking drills. Leaves one hand free to 
hold work. ‘Tool can’t jam because ratchet feed 
is automatically thrown off at extreme move- 
ment—up or down. Gear Shifter (between small gears ) 
changes speed at a finger-touch; or locks the gears. 
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Speed! And efficiency! No time lost; nothing to go 
wrong; no special skill necessary. “The bench drill es- 
pecially needed in garages and shops not power-equipped. 


No. 1005 (Illustrated)--Two speeds. 3-jaw chuck holds drills up 
to 2 in. Height, 28 inches. Price (Philadelphia), $16.50. 


No. 1003— One speed. 3-jaw chuck 
holds up to%in. Height, 18%4 inches. 
Price (Philadelphia), 
$10.00. 


Your dealer can supply you 


Write us for ““‘ YANKEE’ Tool Book,” 
FREE, It illusiraies and describes numerous 
time- and labor-saving tools which every me- 
chanic and shop-owner should have. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 


“YANKEE” Vise No. 990 
Machined sides, end and 
bottom, for holding work 
on bench drills. Swivel 
jaw for taper work; groove 
for rounds. Base, 6” x 
\236’’. Price, $2.20. 
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“‘Never mind my hat, miss,” he said, 
making his tone casual; ‘‘I’m not through 
with my supper yet. But just let me have 
my coat for one minute, will you, please? 
I want to get something out of one of the 
pockets to show to a friend.” 

There was nothing unusual, nothing un- 
conventional about the request. The girl 
glanced at the figures on the check, then 
stepped back into her cuddy, seeking among 
rows of burdened hooks for whatsoever 
articles would be on the hook bearing cor- 
responding figures. To Trencher, dreading 
the advent of the Stamford man out of the 
Chinese room alongside him and yet not 
daring to turn his head to look, it seemed 
she was a very long time finding the hook. 
In reality the time she took was to be 
gauged by seconds rather than by minutes. 

“Ts this the garment you desired, sir?” 
Speaking with an affected English drawl 
and with neither curiosity nor interest in 
her face, the girl laid across her counter the 
tan-colored overcoat, one of its big smoked- 
pearl buttons glinting dimly iridescent in 
the light as she spread it out. 

“That’s it, thank you. Just one mo- 
ment and I’ll give it back to you.” 

Trencher strove to throttle and suc- 
ceeded fairly well in throttling the eager 
note in his voice as he took up the coat by 
its collar in his left hand. 

The fingers trembled in spite of him as he 
thrust his right hand into the right-hand 
pocket. Twitching and groping they closed 
on what was hidden there—a slick, cool, 
round, flat, thin object, trade-dollar size. 
At the touch of the thing he sought and for 
all, too, that he stood in such perilous case, 
Trencher’s heart jumped with relief and 
gratification. No need for him to look to 
make sure that he had his luck piece. _He 
knew it by its feel and its heft and its size; 
besides the tip of one finger, sliding over its 
smooth rimless surface, had found in the 
center of it the depression of the worn hole, 
and the sensitive nerves had flashed the 
news to his brain. He slid it into a trousers 
pocket and passed the coat back to the girl; 
and almost before she had restored it to its 
appointed hook, Trencher had regained the 


shelter of the wash room and was repossess- © 


ing himself of the slouch hat and the long 
black overcoat. 

Back once more to the street he made the 
journey safely, nothing happening on the 
way out into the November night to alarm 
him. The winking, blinking: electrically 
jeweled clock in the sign up-the street told 
him it was just five minutes past midnight. 
He headed north, but for a few rods only. 
At Fortieth Street he turned west for a short 
block and at Seventh Avenue he hailed 
a south-bound trolley car. But before 
boarding the car he cast a quick. backward 
scrutiny along the route he had come. Cabs 
moved to and fro, shuttle fashion, but seem- 
ingly no pedestrians were following behind 
nim. 

He was not particularly fearful of being 
pursued. Since he had cleared out from the 
Clarenden without mishap it was scarcely 
to be figured that anyone would or could 
now be shadowing him. He felt quite 
secure again—as secure as he had felt while 
in the locked room in the Bellhaven, be- 
cause now he had in his custody that which 
gave him, in double and triple measure, the 
sense of assurance. One hand was thrust 
deep into his trousers pocket, where it ca- 
ressed and fondled the flat perforated disk 
that was there. It pleased him to feel the 
thing grow warmer under his fingers, guar- 
anteeing him against mischance. He did 
not so much as twist his head to glance 
out of the car window as the car passed 
Thirty-ninth Street. 

At Thirtieth Street he got off the car and 
walked west to Silver’s place. Ninth Ave- 
nue was almost empty and, as compared 
with Broadway, lay in deep shadows. The 
lights of the bar, filtering through the filmed 
glass in the one window of Silver’s, made a 
yellowish blur in what was otherwise a row 
of blank, dead house fronts. Above the 
saloon the squatty three-story building 
was all dark, and from this circumstance 
Trencher felt sure he had come to the ren- 
dezvous before the Kid arrived. Alongside 
the saloon door he felt his way into a nar- 
row entryway that was as black as a coal 
bunker and went up a flight of wooden 
steps to the second floor. At the head of 
the steps he fumbled with his hand until he 
found a doorknob. As he knew, this door 
would not be locked except from the inside; 
unless it contained occupants it was never 
locked. He knew, too, what furniture it 
contained—one table and three or four 
chairs. Steering a careful course to avoid 
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bumping into the table, which, as he re- 
called, should be in the middle of the floor, 
he found the opposite wall and, after a 
moment’s search with his hands, a single 
electric bulb set in a wall bracket. He 
flipped on the light. y 

“That’s right,” said a voice behind him. 
“Now that you’ve got your mitts up, keep 
7em up!” 

As regards the position of his hands 
Trencher obeyed. He turned his head 
though, and over his shoulder he looked 
into the middle-aged face of Murtha, of the 
Central Office. Murtha’s right hand was in 
his coat pocket and Trencher knew that 
Murtha had him covered—through the cloth 
of the coat. 

“Hello, Murtha,” said Trencher steadily 
enough, ‘‘what’s the idea?” 

“The idea is for you to stand right where 
you are without making any breaks until 
I get through frisking you,” said Murtha. 

On noiseless feet he stepped across the 
floor, Trencher’s back being still to him, 
and one of his hands, the left one, with 
deft movements shifted about over Trench- 
er’s trunk, searching for a weapon. 

“Got no gat on you, eh?” said Murtha. 
“Well, that’s good: Now then, bring your 
hands down slow, and keep ’em close to- 
gether. That’s it—slow. I’m taking no 
chances, understand, and you’d better not 
take any neither.” 

Again Trencher obeyed. Still standing 
behind him Murtha slipped his arms about 
Trencher’s middle and found first one of 
Trencher’s wrists and then the other. There 
was a subdued clicking of steel mechanism. 

““Now then,” said Murtha, falling back 
a pace or two, ‘‘I guess you can turn round 
if you want to.” 

Trencher turned round. He glanced at 
his hands, held in enforced companionship 
by the short chain of the handcuffs, and 
then steadily at his captor. 

‘Why so fussy, Murtha?” he asked in a 
slightly contemptuous tone. “You never 
heard of me starting any rough stuff when 
there was a pinch coming off, did you?”’ 

“That’s true,” said the detective; “‘but 
when a gun’s just bumped off one guy he’s 
liable to get the habit of bumping off other 
guys. Even a swell gun like you is. So 
that’s why I’ve been just a trifle particular.” 

“You’re crazy, man! Who says I 
bumped anybody off?” 

“T do, for one,” replied Murtha cheer- 
fully. “Still that’s neither here nor there, 
unless you feel like telling me all about 
what came off over in Thirty-ninth Street 
to-night. . 

“You’ve always been a safety player so 
far as I know—and I’m curious to know 
what made you start in using a cannon on 
folks all of a sudden. At that, I might 
guess—knowing Sonntag like J did.” 

“T don’t know what you're talking 
about,” parried Trencher. ‘I tell you 
you’ve got me wrong. You can’t frame me 
for something I didn’t do. If somebody 
fixed Sonntag it wasn’t me. I haven’t seen 
him since yesterday. I’m giving it to you 
straight.” 

“Oh well, we won’t argue that. now,’’ 
said Murtha affably. In his manner was 
something suggestive of the cat that has 
caught the king of the rats. A tremendous 
satisfaction radiated from him. ‘‘ You can 
stall some people, son, but you can’t stall 
me. I’ve-got you and I’ve got the goods on 
you—that’s sufficient. But before you and 
me glide down out of here together and 
start for the front office I’d like to talk a 
little with you. Set down, why don’t you, 
and make yourself comfortable?” He in- 
dicated a chair. 

Trencher took the chair and Murtha, 
after springing a catch which he found on 
the inner side of the door, sat down in 
another. 
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“T’ve got to hand it to you, Trencher,” 
went on the detective admiringly. “‘You 
sure do work swift. You didn’t lose much 
time climbing into that outfit you’re wear- 
ing. How did you get into it so quick? 
And, putting one thing with another, I 
judge you made a good fast get-away too. 
Say, listen, Trencher, you might as well 
come clean with me. I’ll say this for Sonn- 
tag-—he’s been overdue for a croaking this 
long time. If I’ve got to spare anybody out 
of my life I guess it might as well be him— 
that’s how I stand. He belonged to the 
Better-Dead Club to start with, Sonntag 
did. If it was self-defense and you can 
prove it, I’ve got no kick coming. All I 
want is the credit for nailing you all by my 
lonesome. Why not slip me the whole tale 
now, and get it off your chest. You don’t 
crave for any of this here third-degree stuff 
down at headquarters, and neither do I. 
Why not spill it to me now and save 
trouble all round?” 

His tone was persuasive, wheedling, half 
friendly. Trencher merely shook his head, 
forcing a derisive grin to his lips. 

“Can the bull, Murtha,” he said. “‘ You 
haven’t got a thing on me and you knowit.”’ 

“Ts that so? Well, just to play the game 
fair, suppose I tell you some of the things 
I’ve got on you—some of them. But before 
I start I’m going to tell you that your big 
mistake was in coming back to where you’d 
left that nice new yellow‘overcoat of yours. 
Interested, eh?” he said, reading the ex- 
pression that came into Trencher’s face in 
spite of Trencher’s efforts. ‘‘ All right then, 
T’ll go on. You had a good prospect of get- 
ting out of town before daylight, but you 
chucked your chance when you came back 
to the Clarenden a little while ago. But at 
that I was expecting you; in fact, I don’t 
mind telling you that I was standing behind 
some curtains not fifteen feet from that 
check room when you showed up. I could 
have grabbed you then, of course, but just 
between you and me I didn’t want to run 
the risk of having to split the credit fifty- 
fifty with any bull, in harness or out of it, 
that might come butting in. The neighbor- 
hood was lousy with cops and plain-clothes 
men hunting for whoever it was that 
bumped off Sonntag; they’re still there, I 
guess, hunting without knowing who it is 
they’re looking for, and without having a 
very good description of you, either. I was 
the only fellow that had the right dope, and 
that came about more by accident than 
anything else. So I took a chance, myself. 
I let you get away and then I trailed you— 
in a taxi. 

‘*All the time you was on that street car 
I was riding along right behind you, and I 
come up these steps here not ten feet be- 
hind you. I wanted you all for myself and 
I’ve got you all by myself.” 

“You don’t hate yourself, exactly, do 
you?” said Trencher. ‘Well, without ad- 
mitting anything—because there’s nothing 
to admit—I’d like to know, if you don’t 
mind, how you dope it out that I had any- 
thing to do with Sonntag’s being killed— 
that is if you’re not lying about him being 
killed?” 

“T don’t mind,” said Murtha blithely. 
“It makes quite a tale, but I can boil it 
down. I wasn’t on duty to-night—by 
rights this was a night off for me. I had a 
date at the Clarenden at eleven-thirty to 
eat a bite with a brother-in-law of mine 
and a couple of friends of his—a fellow 
named Simons and a fellow named Parker, 
from Stamford. 

“T judge it’s Parker’s benny and dicer 
you’re wearing now. : 

‘“Well, anyhow, on my way to the Clar- 
enden about an hour or so ago I butt right 
into the middle of all the hell that’s being 
raised over this shooting in Thirty-ninth 
Street. One of the precinct plain-clothes 
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men that’s working on the case tells meq. 
tall guy in a brown derby hat and a short 
yellow overcoat is supposed to have pulled | 
off the job. That didn’t mean anything to 
me, and even if it had I wouldn’t have 
figured you out as having been mixed up | 
in it. Anyway, it’s no lookout of mine, 
So I goes into the Clarenden and has a. 
rarebit and a bottle of beer with m 

brother-in-law and the others. | 

““About half-past eleven we all start to. 
go, and then this party, Parker, can’t find 
his coat check. He’s sure he stuck it in his | 
vest pocket when he blew in, but it ain’t 
there. We look for it on the floor but it’s 
not there, either. Then all of a sudden. 
Parker remembers that a man in a brown 
derby, with a coat turned inside out over 
his arm, who seemed to be in a hurry about 
something, came into the Clarenden along 
with him, and that a minute later in that 
Chinese room the same fellow butts into 
him. That gives me an idea, but I don’t 
tell Parker what’s on my mind. I send the 
head waiter for the house detective, and 
when the house detective comes I show him 
my badge, and on the strength of that he 
lets me and Parker go into the cloak room. 
Parker’s hoping to find his own cloak and 
I’m pretending to help him look for it, but 
what I’m really looking for is a brown 
derby hat and a short yellow coat—and 
sure enough I find ’em. But Parker can’t 
find his duds at all; and so in putting two 
and two together it’s easy for me to figure 
how the switch was made. I dopeit out that 
the fellow who lifted Parker’s check and 
traded his duds for Parker’s is the same 
fellow who fixed Sonntag’s clock. Also I’ve 
got a pretty good line on who that party 
ee in fact I practically as good as know who 
it is. ; 

“So I sends Parker and the others back 
to the table to smoke a cigar and stick 
round awhile, and I hang round the door 
keeping out of sight behind them draperies 
where I can watch the check room. Be- 
cause you see, Trencher, I knew you were 
the guy and I knew you’d come back—if 
you could get back.’’ 

He paused as though expecting a ques- 
tion, but Trencher stayed silent and Murtha 
kept on. 

“‘And now I’m going to tell you how I 
come to know you was the right party. 
You remember that time about two years 
ago when IJ ran you in as a suspect and 
down at headquarters you bellyached so 
loud because I took a bum old coin off of 
you? Well when I went through that yel- 
low overcoat and found your luck piece, as 
you call it, in the right-hand pocket, I felt 
morally sure, knowing you like I did, that 
as soon as you missed it you’d be coming 
back to try to findit. And sure enough you. 
did come back. Simple, ain’t it? 

“The only miscalculation I made was in 
figuring that when you found it gone from 
the pocket you’d hang round making a 
hunt for it on the floor or something. You 
didn’t though. I guess maybe you lost 
your nerve when you found it wasn’t in 
that coat pocket. Is that right?” ~ 

“But I did find it!’’ exclaimed Trencher, 
fairly jostled out of his pose by these last 
words from his gloating captor. ‘‘I’ve got 
it now!” 

Murtha’s hand stole into his trousers 
pocket and fondled something there. 

““What’ll you bet you’ve got it now?” 
a ilemanded gleefully. ‘‘What’ll you 

et?” f 

“Tl bet my life—that’s all,’”’ answered 
Trencher. “Here, I’ll show you!” ; 

He stood up. Because his wrists were 
chained he had to twist his body sidewise 
before he could slip one hand into his own 
trousers pocket. ; 

He groped in its depths and then brought 
forth something and held it out in his 


palm. 

The poor light of the single electric bulb 
glinted upon an object which threw off 
dulled translucent tints of bluish-green— 
not a trade dollar, but a big overcoat but- 
ton thesize of a trade dollar— a flat, smooth, 
rimless disk of smoked pearl with a tiny 
depression in the middle where the thread 
holes went through. For a little space of 
time both of them with their heads bent 
forward contemplated it. é 

Then with a flirt of his manacled hands 
Trencher flung it away from him, and wit 
a sickly pallor of fright and surrender steal- 
ing up under the skin of his cheeks he stared 
at the detective. e 

You win, Murtha,” he said dully. 
“‘What’s the use bucking the game after 
your luck is gone? Come on, let’s go down- 
town. Yes, I bumped off Sonntag.” 
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Providing the Sinews 


of War 


Mother Earth has been kind to our country. With 
lavish hand she has bestowed upon us mineral wealth. 
Our industrial strength springs from this gift of hers 
and our military strength is dependent on it. 


Our ships, our railroads, our great steel mills and iron 
foundries, our mammoth buildings—all are born in 
our mines. It is to our original sources of iron, 
copper, zinc, lead, coal, and other minerals that we 
owe our eminent position among the nations. 


The Hercules Powder Company creates the forces 
that tear these minerals from the imprisoning rock 
and earth. By far the major portion of our output 
of explosives has for years been used by the miners 
of the country. And the miners of the country are 
providing a great part of the sinews of war which 
will ultimately bring us victory. 
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Jender shoulder. In that moment a firm 
yand met her own, and on its back fell a 
warm pressure—a pressure that clung. 

She snatched her hand to her breast and 
‘Josed the door. “‘Oh!’’ she gasped angrily. 
Jradually her anger died. ‘‘Oh!” she said 
ygain, more gently. Her lips curved in a 
‘aint smile. 
~ Once more she opened the door. “‘It’s 
wenty minutes of four,’’ she whispered 
‘ternly. “‘Please be ready!”’ 

The message delivered, she stood for a 
noment deep in thought. Finally, raising 
yer hands to her throat, she unclasped a 
yearl necklace. 

Entering the dining room she placed the 
recklace in the exact center of the massive 
facobean table. Against the dull brown 
yood the pearls glowed as softly as concen- 
rated moonbeams. She stepped back to 
he threshold of the room, tilted her golden 
yead on one side and scrutinized the effect. 
Dissatisfied, she moved the necklace to the 
ront of the table and arranged its coils 
nore carefully. This time its appearance 
suited her. 

Continuing along the hallway she con- 
emplated a huge piece of tapestry that 
;reened one-half of a recessed doorway, 
rlanced into the eighteen-inch space behind 
t with a doubtful eye, and finally opened 
he unscreened half of the door and entered 
he room beyond. 

Silence brooded over the hallway. The 
massive clock on the staircase landing 
icked out the minutes drowsily. The 
oothing murmur of distant feminine voices 
erved only to accentuate the stillness. A 
yoard creaked, a shadow fell across the 
- one entrance, the tapestry moved 
lightly—things that may occur in any 
ilent hallway. 

From the staircase came a click and a 
vhir. Four mellow notes pealed out softly 
rom the clock. Beyond the front door 
ounded the hum of a motor and the squeak- 
ng of brakes as a heavy car came to a 
udden stop. 

The door flew open to admit a young 

an in olive drab, with the single bars of a 
ieutenant on his shoulder straps. Simul- 
aneously the door beside the tapestry 
ypened and from beyond it rushed a young 
yoman, who cast herself into the lieuten- 
int’s arms. 

For the space of five heartbeats they were 
lone. Then, over the same course which 
he young woman had pursued, surged a 
jroud and portly lady whose eyes were 
‘littering with suspicion and whose face 
yas set in lines of dreadful expectancy. 

_ As her eyes fell on the lieutenant and the 
yecupant of his arms her stare became fixed 
ind glassy. Throwing back her head she 
ypened her mouth cavernously and filled 
1er lungs with air. It was a spectacle of 
lire import. A breathless hush—the calm 
yefore the storm—hovered over the scene 
nanticipation of the vocal cataclysm which 
he full lungs and the open mouth presaged. 
Viiss Ames, who stood behind her, gazed at 
ier in fascinated horror. 

A hand stole out from behind the tap- 
stry and clamped itself firmly over her 
nouth. An arm encircled her waist. With 
most miraculous speed she was whisked 
yack into the room from which she had 
merged. Her captor dropped her on a 
‘ouch, snatched a pair of gloves from his 
socket, thrust them between her jaws and 
ied them securely in place with a generous 
tapkin. He produced other napkins from 
iis pockets. With them her wrists were 
astened together and her ankles made fast 
0 one leg of the couch. 

_ “There,” said he, drawing a deep breath 
ind smiling into his victim’s wild eyes, 
“that’s done! Now we can have a nice 
-omfortable chat.” 

‘He listened for a moment to hurrying 
ootsteps in the hall, on the staircase and 
n the rooms overhead. Then he drew a 
‘hair opposite his captive, seated himself in 
t and eyed her thoughtfully. 

pul assume,” said he slowly, “that you 
wre blaming this occurrence on the inherent 
ellishness of the human race. To you, no 
loubt, it seems like a foul and dastardly 
eed, planned to thwart the righteous 
eachings of years and to encourage the 
villful folly of an infatuated girl.” 

His captive’s eyes flashed fire.. Her head 
1odded violently and her feet stamped on 
‘he floor in impotent rage. 

te so,” continued her questioner 
serenely. “I understand your feelings 


perfectly. You are, however, inerror. You 
are a perfect type of the reckless and fanati- 
cal reformer who, in order to attain his own 
ends, is willing to drag down himself and 
everyone who stands near him to a welter 
of ruin and desolation. Your present ig- 
nominious position is merely a_ protest 
against your effort to alter life’s vital courses 
and forcibly set up your own warped and 
infinitesimal opinions in place of those held 
by mankind as a whole. There are too 
many of you in the world to-day. You 
haven’t the vision of dreamers, who are 
content to forge slowly but surely toward 
their ideals; you must plunge wildly at 
your objective, careless of the hearts you 
bruise beneath your boot heels in your mad 
career. 

His captive squirmed and squirmed 
again. The features which the enshrouding 
napkin revealed were contorted with anger. 
_ “Who are you,” he continued, disregard- 
ing her agitation, “‘to toy with love? What 
do you know of the tender but consuming 
passion that drives strong men to commit 
insane acts that even a schoolboy would 
view with alarm, and that surrounds 
healthy hearts with aching voids that all 
the balm of Gilead cannot soothe? Noth- 
ing, surely; or else you would never have 
attempted to keep it from your nieces’ 
hearts. Better try to empty the ocean with 
a spoon than to control love.’ 

He paused and gazed fixedly at the ceil- 
ing. Footsteps still sounded overhead— 
hurried footsteps, footsteps eloquent of 
excitement. He listened carefully with 
inclined head. 

Dissatisfied, he roseto his feet and listened 
at the door to the hall. Still dissatisfied, he 
crossed to the sliding doors that shut off the 
dining room from the room in which he 
was. Here his listening brought better re- 
sults. After a moment he cautiously parted 
the doors a fraction of an inch and peered 
through the aperture. 

What he saw caused him to glance back 
doubtfully at his captive. Noting that her 
position was such that the doorway was not 
within her line of. vision, he opened the 
doors, passed between them and carefully 
closed them behind him. 

He turned, to find himself confronted by 
a revolver in the hands of a grim-looking 
figure on the opposite side of the dining- 
room table. 

“Tf I were you, Burns,” said he, “I’d put 
back that silver. It’s not worth the risk.” 

Burns laughed shortly. ‘‘I don’t see any 
risk,” said he. ‘‘What risk are you talking 
about?” 

“The risk of being caught and sent up 
the river for five years—unless this is your 
second or third offense. In that case you’d 
probably get ten years.” 

“Not a chance!”’ sneered Burns. “Did 
you think I was deaf this morning? I know 
that you’re Slim Keegan, and that the bulls 
have had their eyes on you ever since you 
got out of Sing Sing. Burgess and Cor- 
coran know you're out here. If anything is 
missed, you’re the goat!” 

*“Ah; I see!”’ 

“That’s fortunate. If you didn’t see I 
might have to feed you a few pills out of 
this 38-caliber pill box—and I’d just as 
soon do it, too; because I’d only have to 
say that I caught you looting the house 
and shot to protect myself.” 

“Tf I agree to keep my mouth shut will 
you split with me?” 

“Not so that you could notice it! This 
is my own little job; and it’s as safe as 
taking a nursing bottle from a child. If 
anything happens to me or the silver you’re 
the one that gets blamed; so I’m not wor- 
ried about you, and I won’t give you a 
look-in. On your way, Keegan! They’ll 
be on your trail in a couple of hours.” 

Keegan’s eyes suddenly opened wide 
and fixed themselves on a point beyond 
Burns’ left shoulder. “Not yet, officer!” 
he called excitedly. 

With a smothered exclamation Burns 
wheeled to his left, revolver ready at his 


ip. 
Over the dining-room table dove Keegan. 
One arm caught Burns round the waist, his 


other hand closed on the wrist of the hand 


that held the revolver. The two men struck 
the sideboard with a crash, Burns under- 
neath. The revolver spun across the floor 
and brought up with a thud against the 
wall. Keegan crawled to his feet and ex- 
amined the prostrate Burns. Then he 
abstracted a number of napkins from the 
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ANI-FLUSH cleans your toilet 
bowl without scrubbing, scouring, or 
dipping out water. 

Just sprinkle a little of this white, odor- 
less powder into the bowl, follow direc- 
tions, fluszh—and the cleaning is done. 

Sani-Flush does not injure bowl or 
connections. 


It does away with odors and cleans 
out all sfains. and incrustations, not only 
in the bowl, but down in the hidden trap 
where you could not possibly clean by 
the old method. 


The thorough cleansing of the entire 
bowl makes the use of disinfectants 
unnecessary. Sani-Flush thus serves a 
double purpose. 
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And it relieves you of disagreeable 
work. It saves you time. It guards the 
health of your family. : 

Now, more than evel, when sanitation, 
cleanliness and the conservation of time 
and energy are doubly important, you 
need Sani-Flush. 

Step to the phone to-day and include 
Sani-Flush in your regular grocery order 
—or get it from your druggist. 25c a can. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd. 
Canadian Agents 
Toronto 


If your dealer can’t supply you, we will send you 
Sani-Flush direct upon receipt of 25c 
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How Blue-jay Ends Corns 


A is a thin, soft pad which stops the pain by reliev- 


ing the pressure. 


Bb 
C 


and comfortable. 


is the BC®B wax, which gently undermines 
the corn. Usually it takes only 48 hours to 
end the corn completely. 

is rubber adhesive, which sticks with- 
out wetting. It wraps around the 
toe and makes the plaster snug 


Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. After Eee iY 


that, one doesn’t feel the corn. The 
action is gentle, and applied to 


the corn alone. So the corn 
disappears without sore- 
ness. 


tain. 


clean way. 


Harsh liquids are mussy and dangerous. 


Your 
Corn Can’t 
Resist Blue-jay 


Blue-jay is the gentle way—but cer- 

Relief is instant, then the corn 
comes out in 48 hours. 

The little spot of BC&®B medicated wax 

covers only the corn itself. It is the dainty, 


Paring 


oy might bring infection. 


Millions of people have used Blue-jay for years. 


At the slightest 


appearance of a corn they put on a Blue-jay Plaster. 


One plaster is usually sufficient; 


born corn requires a second. 


Try the Blue-jay way tonight. 


aching corns. 


once in a while an old, stub- 


It means freedom forever from 


Blue-jay Plasters at all druggists—25c per package. 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. 
Chicago and New York 
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Blue-jay 


Corn Plasters 


Stop Pain Instantly— End Corns Completely 
25c at Druggists 


Patent your Invention—I’ll Thelp Tae it. Send 
for 4 Free Guide Books with list of Patent Buyers, 
Geiser of Ideas Wanted, etc. Advice Free. Richard 

Owen, Patent Lawyer, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., or 2276T Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


in 
Individual 
Carton 


5¢ 


for toilet 
and bath 


Works Wonders 


Easily and thoroughly _ 
removes Obstinate dirt, stains, 
grease and grime, 


leaves a feeling of 
thorough refreshing, cleanliness, 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


Write for 


WANTED NEW IDEAS zis; i 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 


Free, Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Genuine Solid Mahogany 


Here are some points to remember in buy- 
ing mahogany furniture. Whenever you 
buy insist on its being solid wood, not 
veneer. Solid wood cannot blister or peel 
off. Never take a substitute wood or wood 
made to imitate another wood. It is gen- 
erally a cheaper wood that warps or shrinks 
out of shape. In buy ing mahogany 
furniture do not accept “‘mahogan- 
ized"’ furniture; see that the article 
you buy is made of that wonderful 
cabinet wood—Solid Honduras Ma- 
hogany. It has stood the test of cen- 
turies. Have your dealer guarantee 
to you that the articles you pur- 
chase are genuine solid mahogany. 


Vie large old esehliahad Bane which is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System, invites deposits by. mail from all parts 
of the country and abroad. Banking by Mail is safe, private and 


convenient. 


ND; OHIO 
ASSETS: OVE 


Send TODAY for free copy of booklet ““M.” : 
BE Sie, & TRUST. co. 


SC APITAL& SURPLUS $8, sri datia ee 
MILLION ‘DOLLARS 
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sideboard, carefully trussed him up and 
rolled him out of sight under the table. 

“T think,’’ he murmured, “that Mr. 
Burns won’t disturb anyone for some time 
to come.”’ Putting the furniture to rights 
he returned again to Aunt Ellen. 

As he resumed his seat there was a com- 
motion and a scurrying on the staircase 
and in the hall. The front door opened, 
voices called out in farewell, a motor 
whirred, the front door slammed. 

“Well,” he remarked, ‘‘there goes Mary, 
driven into a runaway match with some 
young rascal she has never seen but twice 
in her life; and all because you never gave 
her a chance to meet the hundreds of nice 
young men she should have met. If you 
had done your duty toward her she prob- 
ably would have married some boy whose 
family you have known all your life. As it 
is, she has married into a family that you 
will be meeting piecemeal for the next five 
years. Think of the uncertainty of the 
thing! No matter how nice they ulti- 
mately prove to be, your existence will bea 
torment, because you will expect each new 
relative you meet to be a horrible specimen. 

“T can see from the expression of your 
eyes that you doubt my statements. You 
consider me an impudent meddler. You 
feel that you know far more than I concern- 
ing love and matrimony and your nieces. 
You are wrong; and I will prove it to you.”’ 

Stepping toward the door to the hall he 
opened it and looked out. Miss Ames, piti- 
fully small in the gloom of the dusky hall- 
way, leaned disconsolately against the 
newel post, handkerchief to her eyes. 

‘*Miss Ames!” he called; “‘may I trouble 
you for a moment?” 

The girl raised her head. At the sight of 
her pale, grief-stricken face he would have 
gone to her, but she passed him without a 
glance. When she saw her aunt she would 
have unloosed her had he not prevented it. 

** Will you be kind enough, Miss Ames,”’ 
said he, “‘to tell your aunt who I am?”’ 

“QGladly!’”? she declared. ‘‘Aunt Ellen, 
this is Mr. Slim Keegan, who has served 
two years in Sing Sing prison for robbery. 
He has no moral sense and he is quite de- 
void of gentlemanly instincts.” 

He stared at her in surprise. ‘‘That de- 
scription is a bit strong,’’ he declared. ‘‘ At 
the same time, Aunt Ellen, it shows you 
with sufficient clearness that I am rather a 
low creature, from her standpoint. Yet her 
opportunities for knowing young men have 
been so limited, thanks to your endeavors, 
that she has actually been on the verge of 
falling in love with me—a man she knows 
to have served a jail sentence for theft.” 

“How dare you!” cried Miss Ames, 
stamping her foot in rage. “I hate you! I 
despise you!”’ 

He was frankly puzzled. 
understand,” said he. 

“Oh, please don’t pretend!’’ she expos- 
tulated. “Before the lieutenant came I felt 
that I could trust you with anything. Like 
a romantic little fool, I left my pearls on the 
dining-room table, so that when I came 
back and found them there I could say 
‘See! He is above temptation!’”’ 

He smiled sadly. ‘‘And now,” said he, 
“the pearls are gone, are they?”’ 

“Please, please don’t!’’ she entreated. 
“You are playing with me; and I can’t 
bear it!”’ 

He turned again to Aunt Ellen. ‘‘You 
see, my dear madam,” said he, ‘‘I was cor- 
rect. Your niece actually was on the verge 
of falling in love with me. Before I remove 
your gag and lose all vocal privileges here- 
abouts I wish to make one final suggestion 
to you: Send your niece into society; let 
her meet men. Then she will have an op- 
portunity to know her own heart. If you 
don’t you’ll have more to answer for than a 
stolen string of pearls. She might even 
marry a food hoarder—or a pacifist !”’ 

Before Aunt Ellen could reply to this 
suggestion by making faces the door opened 
and Police Commissioner Burgess entered, 
followed by Inspector Corcoran. 

“Pardon our unceremonious entrance,” 
said the commissioner, “‘but I have been a 
little nervous over Geraldine’s proposed 
escapade all day. I called you up some 
time ago, but found the wires had been 
damaged; so I decided to come out in the 
car. Corcoran, untie Miss Judson at once. 
Geraldine, my dear, I couldn’t help hearing 


“‘T don’t quite 
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something about a stolen string of pearl 
Have your pearls been stolen?” 

Miss Ames’ hand went to her throa’ 
“No, no!” she whispered. “That iss 
think not—I hope —— 

‘So they have been stolen!” exclaime 
the commissioner triumphantly. “Wh 
stole them? Slim Keegan?” 

“No!” cried Miss Amesfirmly. ‘Neyer! 

“I’m glad to hear that,” said the com 
missioner. ‘Where is he, by the way 
And who is this young man?” 

“Yes! Where’s Keegan?’’ echoed Cor 
coran, pausing in his task of bringing bac 
circulation to the arms of the still silen 
Aunt Ellen. ) 

This, however, proved too much for he} 
“You fools!”’ she croaked. ‘‘This man j 
Keegan! Arrest him and hang him, ash 
deserves.”” She leveled an accusing fore 
finger at her captor. 

Corcoran laughed raucously. ‘“ He’s n 
gre Keegan than I am the Kaiser!” saji 

e. 

“‘Aren’t—aren’t you Keegan?” aske 
Miss Ames, staring up into his face. 

“Since you ask me now for the first time, 
said he, “I am perfectly willing to tell yo 
that I am Capt. Paul Donaldson of th 
393d Infantry. When Corcoran pointe 
out Keegan to you, you must have looke 
at the wrong man.” 

“But your uniform,’ protested Aun 
Ellen sourly. ‘‘ Where is it? And I knoy 
you took Geraldine’s pearls!’’ 

The captain sighed hopelessly. “M) 
uniform is at my hotel,” he replied. w 
sail in the morning; and to-night a few o 
us had planned to dine at Sherry’s. Fare 
well dinners and the United States uniforn 
frequently are incompatible. As for Mis 
Ames’ pearls, I think they may be unde 
the dining-room table—in Mr. Burns 
pocket.” 

There was a general movement towar 
the dining room. With fascinated eye 
Aunt Ellen watched Corcoran and the com 
missioner remove Burns from beneath th 
table. 

Captain Donaldson caught up Mis 
Ames’ hands and drew her into the hal) 
“Golden moments mustn’t be wasted,’ 
said he. ‘‘When we were in the automobil 
I told you I didn’t know whether or not 
believed in love at first sight. I know no 
that I do believe in it—with all my heart 
A few minutes ago you protected me, eye! 
though you thought I had taken your pearl 
Why did you do it?” 

“T don’t know,” she whispered. 

He clasped her hands more tightly 
“Only the truth between us, my dear,” h 
urged. “I love you—and I sail on 
Tell me!” 

Her face crimsoned as her eyes met tis 
“T thought you knew,” she murmured 
“You told Aunt Ellen that I was on th 
verge of falling in love with you.’ 

“And have you?”’ he persisted, drawin 
her closer to him. 

“Haven’t you any pity?” she crie 
breathlessly, hiding her face against hi 
coat. “I am ashamed to say such thin ! 

He pressed her hands to his lips. i 
you say them when I come back, my dear?’ | 
he asked. 

“T’ll say anything you want me to ay 
she whispered, raising tear-dimmed eye 

A loud cough broke the stillness of th 
hall. Miss Ames, looking up and seeing he 
aunt, the commissioner and Inspector C or 
coran, tore herself from the captain’s arms 

“Tf you feel that way about it,” sai 
Aunt Bilen fretfully, ‘“‘why don’t you ge 
married? I suppose the captain’s as goo! 
as any of them, though he needn’t tak 
that as a compliment.” 

The captain drew a deep breath. “Goi 
bless you, Aunty,” said he. ‘Commis 
sioner, will you allow Inspector Corcora’ 
to run us all over to the nearest parsonage 
I believe that Burns is having the afternoo: 
off. ” 

Corcoran, swinging the string of pear! 
on a massive forefinger, scratched his ja\ 
thoughtfully. “Well, commissioner,” 
finally ventured, ‘your young friend cet 
tainly struck someone to do this job in th 
way she wanted it done.” 

“How was that, Corcoran?” asked th 


commissioner. 
“With neatness and dispatch,” replie 
Corcoran hoarsely. 
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WHITE OWL 
Invincible shape 


7c 


A Dependable Cigars 


—-— what should they cost? 


~: 
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Banded 


THE 


Branded 
for your protection 


Last year your lucky brothers 
enjoyed over 100,000,000 OWL and 
WHITE OWL Cigars. They paid 5c 
for OWL, Londres shape, and 6c for 
the WHITE OWL Invincible. 


To get really dependable cigars 
these experienced smokers gladly 
pay, today, 6c for the OWL. For 
WHITE OWL—/7c. Aware, as they 
are, of 1918 costs in cigar making, 
they know that we could not continue 
to uphold OWL and WHITE OWL 
dependability and charge less. 


Good cigars must have good leaf. 
We constantly maintain for these 
two cigars a great store of aging 
leaf. And never does a bit of this 
leaf go into OWL and WHITE OWL 
until experts in curing say, ‘‘ Now 
this lot has reached the very peak of 
mellow fragrance.’’ 


Such curing takes, on the average, 
18 months. And it requires, friends, 
an investment of never less. than 
$1,000,000 in idle leaf. And at some 
seasons almost $2,000,000. 


DEALERS: If your distributor does not sell these dependable cigars, write us. 
GENERAL CIGAR Co., ING., 119 West 40TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


MILLION DOLLAR CIGARS 


Rosalind—7 rooms and 
bath—All materials com- 


lete,as ified, 
Sete comieat $13 94 


Revere —6 rooms and bath 
—All materials complete, 


ified, ready- 
Sie torereciiee ° $1038 


Berkley—4 rooms and 
bath—All materials com- 


+ oe 
plete, as specified, 
ready-cut to erect $619 
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Malvern—7 rooms and bath—All materials complete, as specified, ready-cut to erect, $1590 


Lewis Factory-Machine-Cut Homes 


Save Time 
and Labor Coast 


In Erecting 


The Lewis-System brings complete 
materials as specified for each house direct to 
your building site, factory-machine-cut, ready 
to erect. All the intricate planning, cutting and 
fitting has been done in 
our large modern fac- 


Eliminate Waste 
and Reduce Cost 
of Material 


The Lewis-System cuts the time of 
erection in half. We can commence shipments 
within a few days of the receipt of your order. 
The complete materials for each house arrive at 

destination at one time. 


tories with efficient 
labor-saving machin- 
ery. Careful tests 


have demonstrated that _ 


this effects a saving of 


FOR HOUSING EMPLOYES 
Industrial Home Builders Government Officials, 


Contractors and Builders: 
Our facilities are such that we can start immediate ship- 
ment for the building of whole towns or communities. 
No contract is too large for us to guarantee record- 


Each house complete in 
one car. There is abso- 
lutely no delay in the 
erection work. Every- 
thing is on hand, pre- 


approximately 40 per- breaking time. Write for complete facts. What we pared ready to Pula 
cent of the labor dur- have done for others we are in a position to do for you. gether. Speedy com- 


ing the erection work. 


The Lewis-Systemeliminatestheun- 
avoidable waste that always occurs when the 
materials are cut and fitted on the job by 
hand. Lewis-Houses are standardized to 
avoid such waste. Our 1918 catalog explains 
in detail. 


pletion is assured. 


The Lewis-System not only greatly 
reduces the erection cost, butsaves you money on 


the material cost. Prices of Lewis-Built Homes 
have advanced only 15 per cent during the past year in 
spite of market advances on building materials during 
this period averaging over 40 per cent. These low prices 
are due to increased efficiency in manufacturing, big vol- 
ume of business and ownership of our timber lands. 


Complete Materials as Specified Shipped Direct to You at Wholesale 


Under Our Binding Guarantee of Satisfaction 


Investigate Fully 


Write Today 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. D, BAY CITY, MICH. 


February 2,19) 


Latest 1918 
Better Homes 
Book FREE 


Shows actual photos, 
plans, descriptions, prices 
of 100 Lewis-Built Homes, 


complete, direct from our — 


modern factory, at Big 
Savings. Just enclose 
cents postage for mailing, 


Investigate 
by Writing 


ee 


Write for Latest 1918 Book LEWIS MFG. CO., DEPT. D, Naraa 


of 100 Lewis-Built Homes ese a Address ey. 


one F 4 Enclosed is 4 cents in stamps for mailing. ‘ 
TEAR THIS OUT AND MAIL Send me your 1918 catalog. : Town 


She drove straight through my pretense. 
Not dead? Oh, Mr. Bayne, not dead?” 
“Yes,” I said gently. “He had been 
vad some time. I would have liked to 
ke my chances with him, but I came too 
te. No, please!’’—for she had moved for- 


ustn’t go. You can’t help him—and you 
uldn’t like the sight.” 

How black her eyes were in her white 
ce! “I don’t understand,” she faltered. 
You mean that he was murdered? But 
ho could have killed Georges?”’ 

“The men who came last night—if you 
n eall them men. At least, appearances 
int that way,’ I said. 

“The men in the gray car?’’ Sheswayed 
little. ““But why?” 

“T’m afraid I can’t tell you that.’”’?’ My 
ne was grim; there were so many things 
out this matter that I couldn’t tell! 

Her eyes flashed for an instant. “But 
yw cowardly, how cruel! He never hurt 
yyone; he was just like a good watchdog, 
e truest, most faithful soul! If they 
lled him they did it for some deliberate 
irpose. And when I think that I brought 
m here—oh, oh, Mr. Bayne y 
“Yes,” I broke in hastily, “‘I should like 
see them boil in oil, or fry on gridirons, or 
mething of the sort, myself. But this is 
ry serious; we must keep calm, Miss 
ueoner. And I know you are going to 
lp me—you have such splendid self- 
ntrol.”’ 

Though there were sobs in her throat she 
essed her hands to her lips and stifled 
em. Only her pallor and her wet lashes 
‘owed the horror and grief she felt. I 
anted desperately to comfort her, but 
ere was no time for it; and besides, who 
er heard of a comforter at five A. M., in 
kitchen garden, in a leather coat? 
“What I wanted to speak about,” I 
ent on rapidly, ‘‘was our plans. This may 
ove a rather nasty mess, I’m sorry to 
y. The French police, you know, are— 
all, they’re capable and very thorough; 
d since you are here at the scene of a 
urder in an infirmicre’s costume they will 
ver rest till they have seen your papers, 
imed your errand, asked you a hundred 
ings. Unless your replies are absolutely 
tisfactory the whole business will be— 
—awkward for you. That is why I put 
ese togs on—yes, I know it is ghastly,” 
she shuddered. ‘“‘And that is why I 
ant to beg you, very seriously indeed, to 
> me drive you back to Paris and put you 
ider your friends’ protection—after which, 
course, I’ll return here to see the thing 
rough and give my testimony about it 
1 , 


It was not going to be so simple, the 
urse I had outlined airily. When I vi- 
oned myself explaining to a French com- 
issaire why I had come to Bleau at all; 
hy I had set up a false claim to be an 
tist—for that circumstance was sure to 
ak out and look darkly incriminating; and 
hat had inspired me to take a murdered 
an’s clothes and conceal his body—I 
n’t pretend that I felt much zest. Still, 
the police and the girl came together 
orse would follow, I was certain; and it 
emed like a real catastrophe when she 
owly shook her head. 
“T can’t,” she murmured. ‘Oh, it’s kind 
you, and I’m sorry; but I can’t go back 
: Paris—not yet, Mr. Bayne. You won’t 
iderstand, of course, but I left there to— 
accomplish something. And since poor 
orges can’t help me now I must go on— 
one,” 


i 
XVII 


F ILIVE to be a hundred—which is not 
improbable, since I am healthy—I shall 
sver forget that little garden at the inn at 
leau. It was a vegetable garden, too, 
hich is not in itself romantic. I recall 
aguely that there were beds all about us, 
hich in due time would doubtless be filled 
ith rows of sprouting green objects—peas 
id artichokes, or beans and cabbages 
aybe; I don’t know, Iamsure. But then, 
iere was the stream, running just outside 
1e wall of masonry; there was thesky, flush- 
gwith that faint, very delicate, very lovely 
mk which a spring morning brings in 
Tance; there was the quaint building, 
rapped in slumber, beside us; and in the 
ra silent, fragrant dimness, the promise 
' the dawn 


And then, there was the girl. I suppose 
lat was the main thing. Not that I felt 
mtimental—I should have scouted the 


ard and I was barring her passage. ‘‘ You’ 
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THE FIREFLY OF FRANCE 
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notion. If I meant to fall in love—which, I 
should have said, I had no idea of doing— 
I should certainly not begin the process 
among the turnips, in this unheard-of spot! 
No—it was simply that the whole business 
of caring for Miss Esmé Falconer had sud- 
denly devolved upon my shoulders; and 
that instead of my feeling bored, or an- 
noyed, or exasperated at the prospect, my 
spirits rose inexplicably to face the need. 

_ Here, if ever, was the time for the ques- 
tions I had planned last evening. But I 
didn’t ask them; I knew now I should 
never ask them. In those few unforgetable 
moments—an eternity they had seemed— 
when I stood in the gallery and wondered 
whether or not she were living, my point of 
view had altered. I was through with sus- 
pecting her; I was prepared to laugh at evi- 
dence, however damning. As for the men 
in the gray car and their detailed accusa- 
tions, I didn’t give—well, a loud outery in 
the infernal regions for them, to soften the 
phrase. I knew the standards of the land 
they served, and I had seen their work this 
morning. If they were French officers I 
would do France a service by going after 
them with a gun! 

The girl had sunk down on the ancient 
bench beside me. Her eyes, wide and dis- 
tressed, yet resolute, went to my heart. Not 
a figure, I thought again, for thisatmosphere 
of intrigue and secrecy and danger. A girl 
rather, beautiful, brilliant, spirited, to be 
shielded from every jostle of existence; 
the sort of girl whom men hold it a test of 
manhood to protect from even the most 
passing discomfiture! 

But time was moving apace. We must 
settle on something, and in short order. I 
spoke in the most matter-of-fact tones that 
I could summon—not, heaven knows, out 
of levity toward what had happened; just 
to try to lighten the grim business a degree 
or so, and keep us sane. 

“T think, Miss Falconer,” I began, stand- 
ing before her, ‘‘that we have got to 
thresh this matter out at last. You think 
I’ve behaved unspeakably, trailing you 
everywhere, and I don’t deny I have, ac- 
cording to your point of view. But the 
fact is I didn’t follow you to annoy you; 
I’m a halfway decent fellow. You have 
simply got to trust me until I’ve seen you 
through this tangle. After that, if you 
like, you need never look at me again!”’ 

Her troubled eyes rested on me, half 
bewildered. 

“Why, I’d forgotten all that,’’ she mur- 
mured. “I do trust you, Mr. Bayne. Of 
course I must have misunderstood you in 
some way last evening; and I’m afraid I 
was disagreeable de 

“Naturally. You had to be. Now if 
that’s all right and I’m forgiven, may I ask 
a question? About those men who arrived 
last night—and who killed your chauffeur, 
we’re justified in assuming—can you guess 
who they are?” 

“Yes,” she faltered, looking down at the 
pebbled walk. “They must have been sent 
by the government, or the army, or the 
police. If the French knew what I was 
doing they wouldn’t understand my mo- 
tives; and I’ve been afraid from the first 
that they would learn!”’ 

Another of my precious theories was 
going up in smoke. Not seeing why a set 
of bona-fide officers should gratuitously 
murder a chauffeur, I had been wondering if 
the quartet might not be impostors, tricked 
out in uniforms to which they had no claim. 
Still, of course, I couldn’t judge. If she 
would only confide in me! I was fairly ach- 
ing to help her, yet how could I, in this 
blindfold way? 

“‘T don’t wish to be impertinent,”’ I ven- 
tured at length meekly, “‘and I give you 
my word I’m not trying to find out any- 
thing you don’t want me to. Only, as- 
suming I’ve got some sense—in case you 
eare to be so amiable—I’d like to put it at 
your service. Do you think you could give 
me just a vague outline of your plans?”’ 

She looked at me in a piteous, uncertain 
manner. I braced myself for a ‘‘No.” 
Then suddenly she seemed to decide to 
trust me—in sheer desperate loneliness, I 
dare say. ‘ 

“T am going,” she whispered, ‘‘to a_vil- 
lage in the war zone—where there is a 
chateau. There are things in it—some 
papers; at least I believe there are. It is 
just a chance, just a forlorn hope; but it 
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Hotel La Salle is especially 
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which have created national 
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owns and operates a fleet of 
taxicabs and limousines. 
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service — comfortable, safe, 
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then everyone in France, everyone on earth, 
may know all that I have done!”’ 

If I had not burned my bridges this an- 
nouncement might have worried me; _ it 
was too vague, and what little I grasped 
tallied startlingly with Van Blarcom’s rig- 
marole. However, having vowed alle- 
giance I didn’t blink an eyelid. 

“Yes,” I said encouragingly. ‘‘Is it very 
panies 

Her eyes went past me anxiously, watch- 
ing the inn and its blank windows, as she 
fumbled in her coat and brought forth a 
motor map. ; 

“Take it,’ she breathed, thrusting it 
toward me. “Look at it. Do you see? 
The route in red!”’ 

As I realized the astounding thing I 
choked down an exclamation. There, be- 
neath my finger, lay the village of Bleau, a 
tiny dot; and from it, straight into the 
war zone, the traced line ran through 
Le Moreau and Crcix-le-Valois and St. 
Remilly; ran to—what was the name? I 
spelled it out: P-r-e-z-e-l-a-y. 

Though it was early in the game to be a 
wet blanket I found myself gasping. 

“But,” I protested weakly, ‘‘you can’t 
do that! It’s in the war country; it’s for- 
bidden territory! One has to have safe- 
conducts, laissez-passers, all sorts of docu- 
ments—to get into that part of France!” 

“T didn’t come unprepared,” she an- 
swered stubbornly. ‘Before I started I 
knew just what I should need. I ean get 
as far as the hospital at Carrefonds; and 
Carrefonds is beyond Prezelay—ten miles 
nearer to the Front!” 

oe But eR eH}! 

The monosyllable was distinctly tactless. 
Shestraightened, challengingmewith brave, 
defiant eyes. 

“T know!” she flashed. ‘‘You mean it 
looks suspicious. Well, it does; and if I 
told you everything it would look more 
suspicious still! You shouldn’t have fol- 
lowed me; when they learn we both spent 
the night here they will think you are my— 
my accomplice. The best advice I can give 
you, Mr. Bayne, is to go away!” 

“Perhaps we had better,” I agreed stol- 
idly. I had deserved the outburst. ‘‘Shall 
we be off at once, before the servants come 
downstairs?’”’ 

She drew back, hereyes widening. “‘ We?” 
she repeated. 

“Naturally!’’ I replied with some tem- 
per. “I must have disgusted you last 
night! What sort of a miserable, spineless, 
cowardly, caddish travesty of a man do 
you take me for, to think I would let you 
go alone?”’ 

“Please don’t joke,” she urged dis- 
tressedly. ‘It simply isn’t possible! You 
would get into trouble with the French 
Government, and uy 

“Do you know,” I grinned, “‘it is rather 
exhilarating to snap one’s fingers at goy- 
ernments? Just see what success I made 
of it with Great Britain and Italy on the 
ship!”’ 

“You don’t realize what you are laugh- 
ingat,’’she pleaded. ‘‘Itisdangerous ——” 

“‘T won’t disgrace you. I seldom tremble 
visibly, Miss Falconer, though I often shake 
inside.” 

Her great gray eyes were glowing mistily. 

“Mr. Bayne, this is splendid of you. I— 
I shall go on more bravely because you 
have been so kind. But I won’t let you 
make such a sacrifice or mix in a thing that 
others may think—disloyal, treacherous. 
You know how it looks. Why, on the 
steamer, and on the way up to France, and 
even last evening—you see I’ve guessed 
now why you followed me!—you didn’t 
trust me yourself!” 

“T know it,’’? I confessed humbly. “TI 
can’t believe I was such an idiot. Some- 
body ought to perform a surgical operation 
on my brain. I apologize; I’m down in the 
dust; I feel like groveling. Won’t you for- 
give me? You won’t have to do it twice!” 

This time it was she who said ‘‘ But HM 
and paused uncertainly. I could see she 
was wavering, and I massed my horse, foot 
and dragoons for the attack. 

““Y ou’ll please consider me,’’ I proclaimed 
firmly, ‘‘to be a tyrant. I am so much 
bigger than you are that you can’t possibly 
drive me off. I don’t mean to interfere, or 
to ask questions, or to bother you. But I 
vow I’m coming with you—if I cling to the 
running board!” 

Her lashes fluttered as she racked her 
brains for new protests. 

“The car is a French make,” she urged— 
“which you couldn’t drive ——” 

“T can drive any car with four wheels!” 
I exclaimed vaingloriously. ‘It’s kismet, 
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Miss Falconer; it’s the hand of Providence, 
no less! Now, we’ll leave these notes in 
the salle d manger to pay for our lodging, 
which would have been dear at twopence, 
and be off, if you please, for Prezelay!”’ 

She had yielded. We were standing side 
by side in the silence of the morning, the 
dimness fading round us, the air taking a 
golden tinge. My surroundings were ple- 
beian; my costume was comic; yet I felt 
oddly uplifted. 

“Jolly old garden, isn’t it?”’ said I. 


XVIII 


O PASS straight from a humdrum, com- 

fortable, conventionally ordered life into 
a career of insane adventure is a step that 
is radical; but it can be exhilarating, and I 
proved the fact that day. To dwell on 
present danger was to forget the past hour 
in the garage—which I had to forget or 
begin gibbering. 

Once committed to the adventure and 
away from the scene of the murder, I found 
a positive relief in facing the madness of 
the affair. 

While the girl sat silent and listless, 
blotted against the cushions, rousing from 
her thoughts only to indicate the turns of 
the road, I had time for cogitation; and I 
began to feel like a man who has drunk 
freely of champagne. Hitherto I had been 
a law-abiding citizen. Now I had kicked 
over the traces. Like the distinguished 
fraternity that includes Raffles and Arséne 
Lupin, Ishould be ‘‘ wanted”’ by the police— 
those good-natured, deferential beings so 
given tosaluting and grinning—with whom, 
save for occasional episodes not uncon- 
nected with the speed laws—Dunny says 
libelously that my progress in an automo- 
bile resembles a fabulous monster, with a 
flying car for the head, a cloud of smoke 
and gasoline for the body, and a cohort of 
incensed motorcycle men for the tail—I 
had lived on the most cordial terms. 

Whether they would accuse me of murder 
or espionage I was not certain. There were 
pegs enough, undeniably, on which to hang 
either charge. Myself, I rather inclined to 
the latter; the case was so clear, so de- 
tailed! My rush from Paris to Bleau—no 
doubt that I might at an unostentatious 
spot join forces with my confederate, Miss 
Falconer, whom I had been meeting at 
intervals ever since we left New York in 
company—my behavior there, and the 
fashion in which we were vanishing should 
suffice to doom me, in themselves! 

When the French began tracing my 
movements, when they joined my present 
activities to the fact that only by the skin 
of my teeth had I escaped a charge of 
bringing German papers into Italy, there 
would be the devil to pay! I acknowledged 
it; then—really, this brand-new, unfounded, 
cast-iron trust of mine in Miss Falconer 
was changing me beyond recognition—I 
recalled the old recipe for the preparation 
of Welsh rabbit, and light-heartedly chal- 
lenged the authorities to catch me first. I 
had a disguise; if I bore any superior ear- 
marks my leather coat obliterated them; 
and I could drive—even Dario Resta could 
not have sniffed at my technic! Better 
still, my French, learned even before my 
English, would not betray me. As nurse 
and mécanicien, we stood a fair chance in 
our masquerade. 

I might have to pay my shot, but I was 
enjoying it. This was a good world through 
which we were speeding; life was in the 
high gear to-day! The car purred beneath 
us like a splendid harnessed tiger; the spring 
air was fresh and fragrant, the country 
charming—with here a forest, therea valley, 
farther off the tiled, colored roofs of some 
little town. Our road, like a white ribbon, 
wound itself out endlessly between stone 
walls or green fields or plots which with the 
coming of summer would sprout forth into 
quaint neat strips of rye and cabbages, 
fruit and grain. I liked these carefully 
planned, lovingly tended holdings of the 
French peasant. In my content I forgot 
food-and such prosaic details till I noticed 
that the girl looked pale. 

“Tsay,” lexclaimed remorsefully, ‘“‘we’ve 
been omitting rolls and coffee! I’m going 
to get you some at the first town we pass.’’ 

“We are coming to a town now—to Le 
Moreau.” She was looking anxious. 

“Yes? I’m afraid I don’t place it ex- 
actly. Ought I to?” 

“Tt is the first town in the war zone. 
And—and our road passes through it.” 

“Oh!” I was enlightened. ‘‘Then they 
will probably ask to see our papers at the 
octroi?”’ 

“cc Wiech 


‘able account of herself, I felt quite 


The car was eating up the smooth whi | 
road; I could see the little octroi buildj 
at the town outskirts, and a group o 
darmes in readiness close by. It was 
icalmoment. Miss Falconer, I recall 
said she could get through to Carr 
but glittering generalities were not lik 
convince these sentries; one neede 
conducts, passes, identity cards an 
concrete aids. She couldn’t givea 


and even if she did, how was she to aeco 
for me? 

As I brought the car to a stands 
conscience clamored, and my ¢ 
seemed to shriek incongruity from 
seam. In this dilemma I trusted to she 
blind luck—which is rather thrilling. 4 
gray-headed sergeant stepped for 
welcome us I looked him unfalterin: 
the eye, though I wondered whet 
would not say: ‘‘ Monsieur, kindly r 
that childish travesty with which y 
trying to impose on justice! We kn 
about you. Your name is Devereux 
You are a German agent and intrigue! 
have smuggled papers; you have m 
aman and concealed his body. U: 
can give a satisfactory explanation 
your actions since leaving New Yor 
last hour has arrived!”’ 

What hereallysaid was: ‘“‘ Mademo’ 
papers?”’ He spoke quite amiably— 
like pretense, no doubt. 

Miss Falconer was no longer |] 
anxious. Her hands were steady, s 
even smiling as she produced two nea 
packets, which on being unfolded p 
to have all the air of permits, laissez: 
and police cards. Two nondescript 
graphs, which might have represen 
most anyone, adorned them, and of t 
our sergeant made a perfunctory surv 

“‘Mademoiselle’s name,” he reei 
high singsong, “‘is Marie Le Clair. § 
nurse, on her way to the hospital at 
fonds. And this is Jacques Carton, ° 
her chauffeur?” 

A singularly stupid person, on the 
he must have thought me—hardly fi 
trusted with so superb a car. My mouth, | 
faney, was wide open; I can’t swear 1 
I wasn’t popeyed. This last developr 
had completely addled me. Ma 
Clair! Jacques Carton! Who were 

“T wish,’”’ I remarked into the air 
drove on, “‘that someone would pinch 
hard.” 

She smiled faintly. Nowit was ov 
looked a little tremulous. ‘Oh, no,’ 
answered, ‘‘we are not dreaming! 
Georges—lI wish we were!”’ 

Such was the incredible beginning 
adventure. And as it began so it conti 
We breakfasted at Le Moreau. Miss. 
coner ate in the dining room of the 
hotel; I-sought the kitchen and, wan 
by our late success, I did not shrink f 
playing my réle. Then we resumed 
journey, and though we showed our 
twenty times at least as the contro 
stricter they were never challenge 
rubbed my eyes sometimes. Surely 
wake up presently! We couldn’t be 
in the forbidden region, in the war z 
plunging deeper every instant, in per 
our lives! : 

Yet the proof was thick about us. 
towns we passed we saw troops alight f 
the trains and enter them; wesawf 
and reunions—the latter sometimes 
but the former invariably brave. Wi 
dépéts where trucks and ambulan 
commissary carts were filled, and 
and soup kitchens where soldiers were 
fed. At Croix-le-Valois we saw the ai 
black with the smoke of the munitio 
tories, that were working day and 
At St. Remilly, above the towers of 
chateau, we saw the Red Cross 
and on the terraces the reclining fig 
of wounded men. It seemed im 
that sightseers and pleasure seekers” 
thronged along this road so lately. — 
signs of the Touring Club, posted at 3 
vals, were survivals of an era that now was 
utterly gone. : 

With the afternoon the country gr 
still more beautiful. Apple orchards and 
woods were thick on either side of the road. 
The little thatched cottages had odd fung! 
sprouting from their roofs like rosy mush- 
rooms; and the trees and streams had a 
silvery shimmer, like a Corot fairyland. 4 

Then, set like signposts of desolation In 
this loveliness, came the ravaged villages. 
We were on the soil where in the first month 
of the war the Germans had trodden as 
conquerors, and where, step by step, the 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

French had driven them back. We passed 
-Cormizy, burned to the ground to cele- 
brate its taking; Le Remy, where the heroic 
mayor had died, transfixed by twenty 
bayonets; Bar-Villers, a group of ruined 
houses about a mourning, shattered church. 
It was the region where the Hun triumph 
had spoken aloud, unbridled. Miss Fal- 
-eoner sat white and silent as we drove 
through it; my hands tightened on the 


wheel. 

_ We had lunched at Tolbiac, late and 
abominably. Then leaving the highway 
we had taken a country road. Two punc- 
tures befell us; once our carburetor be- 
trayed the trust we placed.in it. By the 
time these deficiencies were remedied I had 
collected dust and grease enough to look 


my part. | 

It had been, by and large, a singularly 
speechless day, which my spasmodic efforts 
at entertainment had failed to cheer. The 
girl tried to respond, but her eyes were 
strained, eager, shadowed; her answers 
cameatrandom. My talk, Isuppose, teased 
her ears like the troublesome buzzing of a 


veghe is thinking,” I decided at last, 
about those papers. Lord, if she doesn’t 
find them she is going to take it hard!”’ 

I left her in peace after that, and drove 
the faster. Luck was with us! At the 
ond of our journey everything would be all 
right! : 

7 evening settled down on us the road 
zrew increasingly lonely. Woods of oak 
srees were about us, their trunks mossy, 
sheir branches lacing; on our left was a 
aarrow river dotted with smooth green 
stones. So rutty was the earth our wheels 
sank into it and our engine labored. There 
was a charming sylvan look about the 
scenery; we seemed to be alone in the uni- 
yerse—I could not recall when we had last 
seen a peasant or passed a hut. 

Suddenly I realized that there was a 
sound in the distance, not continuous but 
steadily recurrent—a faint booming, I 


ought. | 

““What’s that noise off yonder?’’ I asked, 
ith one ear cocked toward the east. 

Miss Falconer roused herself. 

_ “Tt is the cannonading,” she answered. 
“We have come a long way, Mr. Bayne. 
n. two hours—in less than that—we could 
lrive to the Front. And see!”’ 

The dark was coming fast; a crimson 
unset was reddening the river. On the 
pposite bank a little below us I saw what 
iad been a village once upon a time. But 
ome agency of destruction had done its 
vork there; blackened spaces and heaped 
tones and the shells of dwellings rose tier 
m tier among trees that seemed trying to 
tide them; only on the crest of the bank, 
»verlooking the wreck like a gloomy sen- 
inel, one building loomed intact—a dark, 
earred, frowning castle with medieval 
valls and towers. : 

Istared at the scene of desolation. ‘“‘The 
yermans again!” I said. 

“Yes,” the girl assented, gazing across 

he water. “They came here at the begin- 
‘ing of the war. They burned the houses 
nd the huts and the little church with the 
mage of the Virgin and the tomb of the old 
Jonstable—all Prezelay except the chateau; 
nd they only left that standing to give 
heir officers a home!”’ 
_ With an automatic action of feet and 
ngers I stopped the car. Here was the 
own she had shown me on the map that 
1orning, when we sat like a pair of whisper- 
ag conspirators in the garden of the Three 
ngs! The obstacles which had seemed 
0 great had melted away before us. This 
uined village—this heap of stones across 
he river—was our goal, the key to our 
iystery, the last scene of our drama: 
’rezelay. 


xIxX 


-N THE midst of my triumph—which was 
- aS Intense as if I myself, instead of pure 
ick, had engineered our journey—I be- 
ame aware of a tiny qualm as I sat gazing 
cross the stream. Perhaps the gathering 
‘ight affected me, or the air, which was 
Towing chilly, or the remnants of the vil- 
ige, which were cheerless, to say the least. 
Sut that castle, perched so darkly on its 
rag, with a strip of blood-red sky framing 
»» Was at the heart of my feeling. If it had 
een a nice, worldly looking, well-kept 
hateau now, with poplared walks and a 
mal garden, I should have welcomed it 
‘ith open arms; but it wasn’t, decidedly! 
t was the threatening, age-blackened sort 
f place that inevitably suggests Fule of 
-njou, strongholds on the Loire, marauding 
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barons and the good old days, with their 
concomitants of rapine and robbery and 
death! 

It was picturesque, but it was intensely 
gloomy; the proper spot for a catastrophe, 
rather than a happy dénouement, to occur. 
I was not impressionable, of course; but 
now I thought of it, our jaunt had been 
going with a smoothness almost ominous. 
Could one expect such clocklike regularity 
to run forever without a break? 

Take the utter disappearance of the gray 
car, for instance. That had seemed to me 
reassuring; but was it, on the whole? 
Those four men had cared enough about 
Miss Falconer’s movements to involve 
themselves in a murder. Why, then, should 
they have so suddenly given up the chase? 

And the girl herself! When I looked at 
her I felt horribly worried. She was shiver- 
ing through her furs; yet not with the cold, 
I felt quite sure. With her hands clasped 
she sat staring at that confounded castle 
with a look of actual hunger. She cared 
too much about this thing; she couldn’t 
stand a great deal more! 

Well, she wouldn’t have to, I concluded, 
my brief misgivings fading. We were out 
of the woods; another hour would see the 
business closed. As for the men in the car, 
they were victims of their guilty con- 
sciences—were no doubt in full flight or 
hiding somewhere in terror of the law! 

At any rate, there was no point in my 
sitting here like a graven image, so I roused 
myself and wrapped the rugs closer about 
the girl. 

““T’m to drive to the chateau?” Iinquired 
with. recovered cheerfulness. I had to re- 
peat the words before they broke her 
trance. 

“Yes,” she answered. Suddenly, im- 
pulsively, she turned toward me, her face 
almost feverish, her eyes astonishingly large 
and bright. ‘I haven’t told you much,”’ 
she acknowledged tremulously, “but you 
won’t think that I don’t trust you! It is 
only that I couldn’t talk of it and keep my 
courage; and I must keep it a little longer— 
until we know the truth!”’ 

“That’s quite all right, Miss Falconer.” 

I was switching on the lamps. Then I 
extinguished them—their clear glareseemed 
almost weirdly out of place. 

“We can muddle along without any 
lights—not much traffic here,” I muttered. 
I had a feeling, anyhow, that unostenta- 
tiousness of approach might not be bad. 

There was intense silence about us; not 
even a breeze was stirring. A thin crescent 
moon was out, silvering the river and the 
trees. The road was atrocious; on one dark 
stretch the car rocking into a rut jolted us 
viciously and brought my teeth together 
on my tongue tip. ‘Sorry,’ I gasped, be- 
tween humiliation and pain. 

What with the silence and the dimness 
we were like ghosts, the car like a phantom. 
An old stone bridge seemed to beckon us, 
and we crossed to the other side. There, at 
Miss Falconer’s gesture, I drew the auto- 
mobile off the road at the edge of the town, 
halted it beneath some trees and helped her 
to alight from it. We started up the hill 
together without a word. 

Two ghosts! More and more, as we 
climbed through the wreck and desolation, 
that was what we seemed. The road was 
choked with stones and débris; there was 
nothing left of the little church save a single 
pointed shaft. We climbed rapidly, the girl 
always gazing up at the castle with that 
same feverish eagerness. She had forgotten, 
I think, that.I was there. 

At last we were coming to the hilltop and 
the chateau. Rather breathless I studied 
its looming walls, its turrets, its three round 
towers. It looked dark and inexplicably 
menacing, but I had recovered my form 
and could defy it. When we halted at a 
great, iron-studded oak gate and Miss Fal- 
coner pulled the bell rope I was astonished — 
it had not occurred to me that the castle 
would be more inhabited than the town. 

Nor was it apparently, for no one an- 
swered the summons though I could hear 
the bell jingling faintly somewhere within. 
Miss Falconer rang a second time, then a 
third; her face shone white in the moon- 
light; she was growing anxious. 

“Did you think,” I ventured finally, 
“that there was someone here?” 

“Yes; Marie-Jeanne,’’ she answered, lis- 
tening intently. Then she roused herself. 
“T mean the gardienne. She never left, 
even when the Germans came—they made 
her cook for them; she said she had been 
born in the keeper’s lodge, and her grand- 
father before her, and that she would rather 
die at Prezelay than go to any other place. 
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Eddy's “‘Typographer,"’ 
patented in 1850. As 
large as a square piano. 


yy PkoM Eddy’s cumbersome machine 
ee to Corona—here are two extremes of 
writing machine invention. 


Corona, thetwentieth cen- 
tury writing machine. 
Cuan be folded into a desk 
drawer or hand-bag. 


Where the typographer weighed pounds, 
Corona weighs ounces, and can be carried 
in one hand. It is measured in inches 
rather than feet. It is as simple to op- 
erate as its bulky predecessor was complicated. And unlike even the 
commercial typewriter of today, it is so light and compact that it can be 
carried om train or ship or even into the field. 


To you the mechanical progress culminating in Corona, while interesting, is less important 
than the improvement in writing methods it makes possible. Corona has enlarged the 
writing machine’s sphere of usefulness to cover not merely the office but the wider fields of 
home and travel—has made practical a “personal writing machine.” Weighs but six 
pounds—costs fifty dollars, complete with case. Fully described in our Booklet No. 1. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., Groron, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 


The Personal Writing Machine 
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ANTED—AN IDEAI Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you_wealth. Write for “*‘ Needed Inventions"’ and 
‘* How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.”” RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
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That Protect and Pay 


ATE NT Send Sketch or Model for Search 


BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
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Made and guaranteed 
by the same Company 


Economy is reckoned in years, not days. 
Service, not price, determines value. 
U.S. N. Deck Paint is made on this basis. 
10g you don’t know who sells it in your \ 

town, write us. l 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio ) 
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Cotton inside— 
wool outside! 


Here is cotton comfort with wool warmth, in a 
medium weight sock. 


This sock is so knit that the fine soft cotton yarn is thrown 
inside next to the skin, while the outside is warm smooth- 
knit worsted. Isn't that a splendid way to make a winter 
hose? Color, a rich, dark oxford grey. A handsome 
sock in color, texture and weight; and extra durable. 

If you don’t know of an Iron Clad dealer nearby, send us 
50c for each pair wanted (stating size and color desired; 
grey or black; sizes 9'4 to 1114). We will forward to 
your address, postage prepaid. Mail an order today to 
Cooper, Wells & Co., 212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Michigan, for 


Iron Clad No. 334-O 
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When peas are fat, tender and sweet; radishes firm, crisp and spicy; when corn 
has full ears of even, juicy kernels, then you know you planted good seeds. But 


why not be careful before you plant? 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


are pedigreed seeds. They come from plants with long histories of perfect production, vigor, unsur- 
passed quality. We select the seeds of each crop and then carefully test them out in our great trial 
gardens and greenhouses. This is done every year to see that the quality strains are running true. 


Doubtful seeds are dear at any price. This year plant Ferry’s Pedigreed Seeds. 


Send us your address and we will send you the Ferry 


Seed Annual. 


Dealers everywhere sell Ferry’s Seeds. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. (and Windsor, Ontario) 
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Let us tell you about our Money-Making Plan. 
THE Curtis PUBLISHING CoMPANY, 252 Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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| Burress Seeds Grow 


Burpee’s Annual 


The Leading American Seed Catalog, con- 
tains the latest and most reliable information 
about the “ Best Seeds that Grow.” 216 pages 
with 103 colored illustrations of the latest 
novelties and hundreds of illustrations of every 
variety of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. It is 


sent free to those who write for it. A post card 
will do. Write for your copy today, and please 
mention this publication. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 


Burpee Buildings 


Philadelphia | 


a 
hood. We buy anykind of second-hand sack, Old sacks 
forsugar, coffee, wheat, beans, peas, oats, feed, etc. Does 
=\ not matteriftorn.Collectallsacksyoucan,shipusand 
=r, receive highest market price. Write for informa- 
tion. Louisiana Bag Corporation, New Orleans 


Were raised in Florida last season, One 
1,000-acre field produced 96,000 bushels. § 
Much corn in this State is grown after po- § 
tatoes and followed by hay, all in same § 
year. Great as is Florida's corn yield, her § 
citrus crop brings more money. Should § 
you own or intend buying land in citrus § 
Florida, plant oranges or grapefruit. Ours § 
are the world’s largest exclusively citrus § 
nurseries, Write us for full information § 
and llorida Facts free. 
BUCKEYE NURSERIES 
1207 Citizens Bank Bldg., Tampa, Fla. 


Dirt is the Worst Enemy of 
the Hair and Scalp 


It is the prime cause of Falling Hair 


Your hair and scalp cannot be kept 
clean with dirty brushes any more than 
you can clean your face with a dirty towel. 


CANITA 
BRUSHES 


Keep your hair and scalp healthy and clean. The 
only hair brush that can be washed, boiled or ster- 
ilized without the slightest injury. Carefully 
selected Russian bristles, hand-drawn into an 
open metal back. Youcansee right through them. 
No wood towarp. Hair brushes $2and up. Guar- 
anteed to please and last or money back. Name on 
every handle. Insist on the genuine. 

SPECIAL—Sanitary Sammy Kit—2 Sanitax 
brushes, comb, double metal mirror in khaki 
case—compact, clean, neat. Just the thing 
for the boys at the front. Price $3.50 
complete. See them at your 
dealer's or write. 


SANITAX BRUSH CO. 
2343 S. Wabash Ave. _ 
Chicago E 
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But of course she may have walked down 
the river for the evening. Her son’s wife is 
at Santierre, two miles off. She may be 
there Le 

“That’s it,’ I agreed hastily, the more 
hastily because I doubted. ‘‘She’s sitting 
over a fire, toasting her toes and gossiping, 
and having a cup of tea or whatever people 
like that use for an equivalent in these 
parts!’”’ I -suppressed the unwelcome 
thought that a woman living here alone ran 
a first-rate chance of getting her throat cut 
by strolling vagrants. “Shall we have to 
wait untilshe comes back?” Iasked. ‘‘Then 
let’s sit down. I choose this stone!” 

On my last word, however, something sur- 
prising happened. Miss Falconer in her 
impatience put a hand on the bolt of the 
gate, shook it and raised it—and, lo and 
behold, the oak frame swung open beneath 
our eyes! Before I quite realized the situa- 
tion we were inside, in a square courtyard, 
with the gardienne’s lodge at the right of us, 
impenetrably barred and shuttered, and 
before us the portal of the castle, surmounted 
with quaint stone carvings of men in armor 
riding prancing steeds. The court, as re- 
vealed by the moonlight, was intact but 
neglected. Weeds were sprouting between 
the square blocks of stone that paved it, 
and in the center a wide circular space, 
charred and blackened, showed where the 
German sentries had built their fires. It 
was not cheerful, nor was it homy. I 
scarcely blamed Marie-Jeanne for flitting. 
The faint sound of the cannonading had 
begun again in the distance, but otherwise 
the place was as silent as a tomb. 

“Tt seems strange!’’ Miss Falconer mur- 
mured, looking about in puzzled fashion. 
‘“Why in the world should she have left the 
gate open in this careless way? Of course 
there is nothing here for thieves—the Ger- 
mans saw to that; but still, as keeper 
Oh, well, it doesn’t matter. It saves us 
from waiting till she comes home!” 

As I followed her toward the castle en- 
trance she opened the bag she carried and 
produced a candle, which I hastened to 
take and light. I nearly said ‘‘The latest 
thing in the housebreaking line, madam, is 
electric torches, not tapers,’’ but decided 
not to. After all, perhaps we were house- 
breakers! How could I tell? 

Hot candle wax splashed my fingers and 
scorched them, but I scarcely noticed. My 
sense of high-gear adventure had reached 
its zenith now. There was something thrill- 
ing, something stimulating in this stealthy 
night entrance into a deserted castle! It 
was an experience, at all events—no con- 
cierge to stump before one through dim 
passages and up winding staircases; no 
flood of dates and names and anecdotes 
poured inexorably into one’s bored ears, to 
insure a douceur when the tour of the cha- 
teau should be done! 

The door—faithless Marie-Jeanne!— 
opened as readily as the outer gate. We 
were entering. I glimpsed, ina dim vista, 
a superb Gothic hall of magnificent archi- 
tecture and most imposing proportions, 
arched and carved, and stretching off with 
apparent endlessness into the gloom. Hold- 
ing up my light I scanned the place with 
growing interest. It had not been de- 
molished, but neither had it been spared. 
The furniture was gone, save for a few 
scattered chairs and a table; the walls were 
defaced with cartoons and scrawled in- 
scriptions; the floor was stained, and lit- 
tered with empty bottles and broken plates. 
From the chimney place—a medieval-art 
jewel topped with carved and colored 
enamels—pieces had been hacked away by 
some deliberately destructive hand. I 
glanced at Miss Falconer, whose eyes had 
been following mine. 

“They tore down the tapestries,” she 
said almost in a whisper. ‘‘They slashed 
the old portraits with their swords, and 
broke the windows, and took away the 
statues and candlesticks and plate. They 
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cut up the furniture and had it used for fire- 
wood; and the German captain and his 
officers had a feast here, and drank to the 
fall of Paris, and ordered their soldiers to | 
burn the village to the ground! Oh, I don’t 
like the place any more; too much 
happened. And—and I don’t like Marie- 
Jeanne’s not being here, Mr. Bayne. I feel 
as if there were something wrong about it, 

I believe I am a little—just a little afraid!” 

“Come now, you don’t expect me to be- 
lieve that, do you?” I countered promptly, 
“Because I won’t. Why, it’s your pluck 
that has kept me up all day! Just the 
same, on general principles I'll take a look 
round if you’ll allow me. Here’s a chair, 
and if you will rest a minute I’ll guarantee 
to find out 4 

The chair I mentioned was standing 
near the chimney, and as I spoke I walked 
over to it and started to spin it round. It 
resisted me heavily; I bent over it, lifting 
my candle, Then I uttered an ejaculation, 
stood petrified and stared. ; 

In the chair, concealed from us until now 
by the high carved back of wood, was what 
at first looked like a huddled mass of gar- 
ments, but which on closer scrutiny re- 
solved itself into a woman in a striped 
dress, an apron and a pair of heavy shoes, 
There was a cut on her cheek, a bruise on 
her forehead. Locks of graying hair strag- 
gled from beneath her disarranged white 
cap, and she glared at me from a lean, sallow 
face with a pair of terrified eyes. 

She must be dead, I thought. No living 
woman could sit so still and stare so wildly, 
The scene in the inn garage rushed back 
upon me, and I must say that my blood 
turned cold. But she was alive, I saw now; 
she was certainly breathing! And an in- 
stant later I realized why she stayed go 
immobile—she was bound hand and foot 
to the chair she sat in, and a colored hand- 
kerchief, her own, doubtless, had been 
twisted across her mouth to form a gag. 

“T think,” I heard myself saying, “that 
we have been maligning Marie-Jeanne!” 

A choked, frightened cry from Miss Fal- 
coner made me wheel about sharply, to find 
her staring not at me but at the farther 
wall. Prepared now for anything under 
heaven, I followed her gaze. Above us, 
circling the whole hall, there ran a gallery 
from which, at a distance of some fifteen 
feet from where we stood, a wide stonestair- 
case descended; and halfway down this, as 
motionless as statues, as indistinct as shad- 
ows, I saw four men in the uniform of offi- 
cers of France! 

For an uncanny moment I wondered 
whether or not they were specters. Fora 
stupid one I thought they might be people 
whom the girl had come here to meet. Still, 
if they were she wouldn’t be looking at them 
in this paralyzed fashion! I could not see — 
them plainly—but they must be the men 
from Bleau. 

“Well, Mr. Bayne,” the foremost was 
asking, “‘did you think we had deserted 
you? Nota bit of it! We came on ahead 
and rang up the old woman there and com- 
mandeered her keys. We’ve been killing 
time here for a good half hour, waiting for 
you. You must have had tire trouble! 
And you don’t seem very pleased to see us 
now that you’ve come, eh—what?” 

At Bleau the previous night, I was recall- 
ing dazedly, there had been only three men 
wearing the horizon blue. Who was this 
fourth figure, who knew my name and who 
spoke such colloquial English? I raised my 
candle as high as possible and scanned him. 
Then I stood transfixed. - 

“Van Blarcom!” I gasped. “And ina 
uniform, by all that’s holy!” 

He grinned. ‘‘No. You haven’t got that 
quite right,’”’ he told me. ‘‘ What’s the use 
keeping up the game, now that we’re here, 
all friends together? My name isn’t Van 
Blarcom. It’s Franz von Blenheim, Mr. 
Bayne.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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A National Centralized Service 


for Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Y centralizing and coérdinating the 

direction of the manufacturing 
and distributing efforts of the Mechan- 
ical Rubber Goods Division of The 
United States Rubber Company we 
have created national Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Headquarters. 


This headquarters has been estab- 
lished for the purpose of carrying to 
the public everywhere a highly organ- 
ized ability to serve. 


Wherever there is a branch of the 
Mechanical Goods Division of the 
United States Rubber Company “shere 
is the entire service of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Headquarters. 


Under central supervision, with 
branches in the most important cities, 
with agents everywhere, with factories 
most advantageously placed in im- 
portant centers East and West, users of 
mechanical rubber goods are assured 
of the quickest and best service by ‘‘the 
largest rubber manufacturer in the 
world.” 


The old brands and trade marks will 
be retained, but in addition to them the 
great seal of the United States Rubber 
Company will identify each item as it 
now does United States 
Tires, Rinex Soles, Keds, 
Raynsters, U. S. Rubber 


Footwear and Usco Heels. 


Formerly, our Subsidiary Companies 
have marketed their products as in- 
dividual units. These companies, in- 
cluding the 


Revere Rubber Company 
Peerless Rubber Mfg. Co. 

Sawyer Belting Co. 

India Rubber Co. 

Mechanical Rubber Co., Cleveland 
Mechanical Rubber Co., Chicago 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co., 


are makers of Sawyer Belting, Peer- 
less Rainbow Packing, Rinex 
Soles, Usco Rubber Heels, Revero 
Garden Hose, Giant Belting, 
Silverton Elevator Belting, Four 
Ace Steam Hose, Eureka Fire 
| Hose, Holdtite Friction Tape and 
q hundreds of other rubber items such 
as Rubber Tiling, Mats and Matting, 
Jar Rings, Rubber Toys, Plumbers’ 
Supplies, Rubber Tape, etc. 


These subsidiaries will continue to 
manufacture their well known prod- 
ucts maintaining the same high 
standard of quality and workmanship 
that have made these goods famous. 


By centralizing the various selling 
energies of the subsidiaries in one great 
organization we are able to offer the 
public a more comprehensive line of 
mechanical rubber goods than has ever 
existed before in the rubber industry. 


Mechanical Goods Division 
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Four forms of 9 
Williams’ | 
Shaving Soaps : ; 


Ho dér Top 


| SHAVING | | 
LiQuip | 


The Holder Top— 


Powder A top for the box and 


Shavin g Stick 


O'TS of discarded razors have come into their 


own again since men learned the secret of 
the home shave. They used to think shaving was 


Send 20c. in stamps for trial sizes of the four the razors job. They know NOW it iS the soften- 
forms shown here. _ Then decide which you 5 4 ; oa 
Beslan elaine eae ing, lasting, economical lather of Williams’ 

The J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 

Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. s . ° 

After the shave or the bath you will enjoy the Shaving Stick that smoothes the razor’s way and 
polos touch of Williams’ Tale Powder. , ° . . 
Be eee brings the gratifying result. 


No man shirks the daily shave once he realizes 
that his shaving comfort has been the chief con- ; 
cern of the Williams’ establishment for 77 years. | 
renee Ask for Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick. | 
gk Then you have the additional convenience of a ; 
firm metal grip for your fingers while applying | ; 
the soap and a tight-fitting, dust-proof top for the 


box when the Stick is not in use. iq 
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THE PRICE OF A DOLLAR 


The law requires every bank belonging to 

_ the Federal Reserve system to keep a cer- 
tain proportion of its deposits as reserve. 
The proportion of deposits which must be 
kept as reserve differs between country 

| banks and city banks; but it works out in 
practice about one dollar of reserve to seven 

‘dollars of deposits. So when a member 

_ bank gets credit for a dollar on the books of 
a Reserve bank it is entitled to build seven 
dollars of deposits thereon. 

Bank deposits are pretty largely created 
by bank loans. Smith borrows ten thou- 
sand dollars to buy wheat or for any other 

purpose. As a rule, having borrowed the 
money he immediately deposits it in the 
bank, drawing checks against it as his pay- 
ments fall due. A bank’s reserve earns 
nothing for it. From the point of view of 
earnings it is idle money. So when a bank 
has more reserve on hand than the law re 
quires it will usually exert itself to lend the 
idle money, and thus both its loans and 
deposits will increase until its reserve is no 
greater than the law requires. In other 
words, a dollar of reserve tends powerfully 
to blossom into seven dollars of deposits. 
_- You borrow a thousand dollars on a Lib- 
erty Bond. Your bank may rediscount the 
note at the Federal Reserve bank and thus 
get a thousand dollars of reserve, on the 
basis of which it may build up seven thou- 
sand dollars of loans and deposits. The 
only limitation on the process lies in those 
provisions of the law that requires the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to keep a stock of gold 
equal to a certain proportion of their liabili- 
ties. But the Federal Reserve banks now 
hold nearly a billion dollars of. gold aside 
from that deposited with Reserve agents for 
‘theredemption of circulatingnotes—enough 
gold, that is, to sustain a very large increase 
‘in liabilities. 

Speaking on this subject before the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, 
A. C. Miller, of the Federal Reserve Board, 
pointed out the possibility of making the 
Federal Reserve system a great engine of 
banking inflation. ‘Its possibilities in that 
direction,” he said, ‘‘are vast. The Federal 
Reserve banks have an aggregate capacity 
of credit expansion to the amount of about 
two billion dollars. If we assume that one 
dollar of Reserve bank credit increases 
sevenfold when transmuted into credit ex- 
tended by member banks to their customers, 
it is clear that the Reserve banks and the 
member banks of the system have an ad- 
litional credit capacity of some fourteen 
dillion dollars.” 


| More Money and Higher Prices 


In other words, highly efficient machinery 
‘or a further great increase in the dollar 
ieap and a further great rise in commodity 
orices is at hand. That the price of goods 
ind the cost of living will go still higher if 
the number of dollars—currency dollars 
id bank-deposit dollars—increases much 
‘aster than the stock of goods for sale is a 
reasonable deduction from experience. 

People are already thoroughly acquainted 
with the disadvantages of that. In the year 
nding December 1,1917, the wholesale price 
ofall leading commodities taken together, as 
neasured both by Bradstreet’s index num- 
yer and by Dun’s, increased about one- 
‘hird. You know what that means every 
ame you look at your grocery bill, your 
neat bill, your dry-goods bill—every time 
vou buy anything. 

f course if income changed automati- 

rally to correspond with price changes it 
would be immaterial. But income by no 
‘neans does. When trade is booming some 
people enjoy a rapid expansion of income, 
*ven more than offsetting the increased 
ost of living. But an immense number of 
seople enjoy no such advantage. 
_ If a bookkeeper spending his entire in- 
come for the support of his family got a 
/housand dollars a year in 1914 and gets 
_welve hundred a year now, he has suffered 
: decided loss in’ effective salary. A tre- 
nendous number of people are in more 
wr less that situation. The income from a 
|tve-per-cent thousand-dollar bond or from 
\) thousand dollars deposited in the savings 
vank at four per cent is worth about half 
vhat it was just before the war. 

.cost of living sets up a chronic and 
hereasing dissatisfaction among wage- 
arners. They get a raise of wages and pres- 
intly discover that the raise has vanished— 
‘ost of living has absorbed it. British wages 


(Continued from Page 22) 


have been increased repeatedly and are 
now—measured simply in money—much 
higher than ever before known. Only the 
other day the Department of Labor at 
Washington reprinted a voluminous report 
by a British commission of inquiry into 
causes of industrial unrest. There is an 
abundance of industrial unrest in that coun- 
try and reports from all districts agree that 
high cost of living is the chief cause of it. 

As I mentioned before, commodity prices 
in England advanced a hundred and twenty 
per cent from the beginning of the war to 
November, 1917. Wages have advanced at 
a rate never before heard of. In the most 
favorable cases the greater part of the wage 
increase has been absorbed by rising cost of 
living. In the least favorable cases cost of 
living has outstripped wage increase and 
workmen find themselves worse off than 
before they got a raise. 

This plays into the hands of the Socialists, 
who have always tried to persuade work- 
men that_it was impossible for them to 
better their condition materially under the 
capitalistic system. Socialists are now say- 
ing, “You got a big raise in wages, and you 
see how much good it does you.” 


Inflated Currency 


Of course this rise in prices makes the 
war much more costly, for in spite of all 
price fixing the government pays an abnor- 
mal price for everything it buys. 

It unsettles the value of all investments 
bearing a fixed rate of return and of all 
time contracts involving fixed payments, 
The landlord’s rent and the mortgage hold- 
er’s interest are worth, in purchasing power, 
only half what. they were in July,-1914: 
Suppose you sold a farm to Smith on four 
years’ time, agreeing to accept in payment 
three hundred shares of the common stock 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 
Before the four years are up the steel cor- 
poration doubles the issue of its common 
stock—waters it a hundred per cent. Smith 
pays you the stipulated three hundred 
shares, but they are worth only half as 
much as they were when the bargain was 
made. In substantially the same way cur- 
rency inflation waters the stock of dollars. 

Government can fix the value of money 
for one purpose only—that is, for paying 
debts. When it mints a silver dollar or prints 
a dollar bill it doesn’t pretend to say what 
that dollar shall be worth for buying gro- 
ceries or shoes or clothing; but it does say 
the dollar shall cancel a hundred cents of 
debt. Inflating the currency or watering the 
stock of dollars undoubtedly does make it 
that much easier to pay off the debts that 
are outstanding at the time the inflation 
takes place. That is why multiplying the 
stock of dollars, as by issuing greenbacks, 
free coinage of silver, and so on, has often 
looked attractive to people who were in 
debt. But the advantage that they gain 
doesn’t last long and has important offsets. 

Say a farmer owes a thousand dollars. An 
issue of paper money, by inflating the cur- 
rency, sends prices up fifty per cent. Ob- 
viously that makes it easier for him to pay 
the debt, for his wheat and hogs fetch fifty 
per cent more. In other words, it takes less 
of them to pay a thousand dollars. But the 
moment he buys anything he pays the in- 
flated prices. If he isa creditor as well asa 
debtor—as most are—he gets paid in depre- 
ciated dollars. If he borrows another 
thousand dollars for some further improve- 
ment he gets it in depreciated dollars. 

For many years in the important com- 
mercial countries of Europe, as well asin the 
United States, there had been an automatic 
check on the issue of paper money and on 
the expansion of bank deposits—namely, 
gold. The paper money was redeemable on 
demand in gold. So the amount outstanding 
was limited by the stock of gold available to 
redeem it with. As a rule the gold reserve 
was never less than one-third the amount of 
paper money. As the output of gold, avail- 
able for all the world, ran four hundred to 
four hundred and fifty million dollars a 
year, and as a considerable part of that was 
used in the industrial arts, the gold stock 
of any given country, under normal condi- 
tions, increased slowly. In ten years prior 
to 1914 the stock in the United States in- 
creased only five hundred million dollars. 

There was the same check on bank 
deposits, for every country, either by statu- 
tory requirement or by long-settled prac- 
tice, kept a certain reserve of gold against 


its bank-deposit liability. If its stock of | 


gold, in proportion to its paper money and 


bank credits, fell too low its international | 


credit began to suffer. 


If any country practiced undue inflation | 


of currency or bank deposits, prices would 
rise. It would be a good country to sell in 
and a bad country to buy from. In the end 
it would buy more than it sold and would 
have to export gold to settle the trade 
balance, so the diminishing stock of gold 
would force a contraction. 

But war has abolished that check upon 
inflation. Practically none of the European 
belligerents redeem their paper money on 
demand in gold. All of them—and even the 
United States—forbid the export of gold 
except in very special cases and by special 
permission. So inflation may proceed un- 
checked and prices may go to the moon. 

Writing in August, 1914, Prof. Irving 


Fisher said, ‘In Europe especially the cost | 


of living will probably rise above anything 
previously known. The rise is likely to be 
greater after the war than during the war.” 
And in a series of charts he showed that as 
to the important wars of modern times— 
the Crimean War [1854-56], the American 
Civil War [1861-65], the Franco-Prussian 
War [1870-71], the Spanish-American 
War [1898], the Boer War [1899-1902] and 
the Russo-Japanese War [1904-05]—prices 
rose‘ not only during but after the war. 
“In the American Civil War the greenbacks 
obscured the facts; 


than it did during the war.” 
The reason is obvious if you keep in mind 


that the value of money—its purchasing | 


power—is affected by the familiar law of 
supply and demand. Money is demand for 
everything. It stands opposite the total 
quantity of goods and services for sale. 
The-more there is of it, relatively to the 
stock of goods, the less a given unit of it 
will be worth, substantially as a bushel of 
wheat will be worth less when there are 
many bushels than when there are few. 

War increases the heap of dollars—cur- 
rency dollars and bank-deposit dollars—as 
indicated above. It also undoubtedly 
increases the stock of goods, for though 
production of some old goods is diminished 
a great quantity of new goods, especially 
for war, is produced. But when war ceases, 
the production of war goods stops, too, 
while the stock of dollars remains as large 
as before—or at least decreases more slowly 
than the stock of goods. 

After three and a half years’ experience 
only extremely venturesome people indulge 
in prophecy about this war or about after- 
the-war conditions. But at least there is a 
gruesome possibility that the effect of 
inflation, by way of boosting prices, may be 
greater after the war than during the war— 
at a time when labor may be less fully 
employed and less able on the whole to 
meet the grocery bill. 


The Federal Reserve Banks 


Certainly we don’t want that. We don’t 
want higher prices now. Inflation has 


gotten very extensively into the pay roll | 


already. To meet increased cost of living 
the wage scale has been going up at a rate 
that would have appalled conservatism in 
ordinary times. Everybody knows that 
reducing the wage scale is a difficult and 
painful process. From every angle inflation 
spells trouble. 

How is it to be kept in hand? 

In the first place, while the Federal 
Reserve system may be made a great engine 
for banking inflation, as Mr. Miller pointed 
out, it can also exert a great force in the 
opposite direction. Commercial banks can 
inflate only in proportion to their legal 
reserves and broadly speaking they must 
go to the Federal Reserve banks for their 
reserve. In order to expand their loans and 
deposits they must take their customers’ 
notes to a Federal Reserve bank and redis- 
count them. 

The Federal Reserve banks can discour- 
age rediscounting by raising the discount 
rate at will—thus making it unprofitable 
for member banks to rediscount, or forcing 


but the price level, | 
expressed in gold, increased faster after | 


them to raise their interest rates so it is | 


unprofitable for their customers to borrow. 
They also have an important measure of 
discretion as to what sort of paper they will 
rediscount. : 
Last autumn, for example, various cor- 
porations proposed to finance themselves 


WEED 
TIRE 
CHAINS 


Attached without — 
the Use of a Jack 


or Other Tools 


Lay chains over wheel with 

hooks toward rear, and 

tuck the slack under front 
part of wheel. 


Start carforward just enough 
to run over Slack ends. 


Hook aie as tightly as 
possible by hand. 


Do Not Anchor 


Chains must be free to 
“creep’’-—to shift their posi- 
tion on the tires continually 
—or they will injure tires. 
Weed Chains do ‘‘creep’’ 
—a patented principle. 


AMERICAN CHAIN CO., Inc. 


Bridgeport X@/ Connecticut 


ta Canada: 
DOMINION CHAIN CO,, Ltd. 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers 


in the World 
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GUNS AND 
CROPS EAT 
THE SAME 
FOOD 


And guns come 
first. That is why 
our potatoes are 
hungry for 
potash, cotton 

for nitrogen, corn 
for phosphates. 
We must feed 
them. 


WHAT ABOUT 
FERTILIZERS? 


By John E. Pickett 
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what we can do 
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come independ- 
ent of Germany, 
Spain and Chile. 
It begins in this 
week’s issue of 
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by borrowing from their banks on two 
years’ time. The Federal Reserve banks 
will not rediscount notes that run more 
than ninety days. The corporations pro- 
posed to give ninety-day notes, with the 
understanding, however, that at the end 
of that time new notes should be given 
for another ninety days, and so on for two 
years. In December the Federal Reserve 
Board served notice that notes of that 
character would not be rediscounted. 

And in December the Reserve Board set 
up a new system for keeping close watch of 
the situation. Heretofore member banks 
have made a report of their condition to the 
Comptroller of the Currency five times a 
year. To get in and tabulate these reports 
from thousands of banks all over the coun- 
try requires considerable time. For ex- 
ample, summaries for the statement of 
September 11, 1917, were not published 
until November. Banks in New York City, 
Philadelphia and Boston publish weekly 
reports, but as to all the remainder of the 
country there is no telling what the exact 
banking situation is except at compara- 
tively long intervals, and then the informa- 
tion is not available until several weeks 
after the date it bears. 

So in December the Reserve Board made 
arule that all member banks in one hundred 
leading cities should send reports of their 
condition weekly to the Reserve banks in 
the several districts, where they will be 
compiled and the summaries wired to the 
Reserve Board at Washington. So hence- 
forth the board will have an eye on the 
banking situation from week to week all 
over the country. 

There is no doubt that the Reserve Board 
will exercise its great powers on the con- 
servative side and check inflation as far as 
the situation lies in its hands. But though 
its powers are great they have a strict limit, 
and after all else is said and done the ques- 
tion of how much inflation there shall be is 
simply up to you. 

The Government is taking this year, for 
itself and the Allies, goods and services to 
the amount of something like nineteen bil- 
lion dollars. That is unavoidable and irrev- 
ocable. It is going to take those goods and 
services. Everybody knows a government 
can have no money except what it gets 
from the people. It will pay for the goods 
and services in good money if you give it 
good money. If you do not it will pay in 
poor money. 


Uncle Sam’s Competition 


There are those who argue that these 
high prices in Europe and the United States 
are due to enormous government demands 
for goods of all sorts and that the volume of 
currency has nothing to do with it. Put it 
that way if you like, for it comes round to 
exactly the same thing. 

Robinson’s income is six thousand a 
year, which he spends on family living. He 
subscribes two thousand dollars to the 
Liberty Loan, borrowing the money at his 
bank on pledge of the bonds, and goes on 
living as before. He is still in the market 
bidding for six thousand dollars of goods 
and services. But his bond subscription has 
enabled the Government to come into the 
market and bid for two thousand dollars of 
goods. The total bidding—the total de- 
mand for goods—is obviously thirty-three 
and a third per cent greater than it was 
before. Multiply that by a hundred million 
people and you can see why goods should 
go up without troubling yourself about a 
currency theory. Suppose when Robinson 
subscribed to the loan he cut down his 
living expenses two thousand dollars. That 
means that he stops buying just so much. 
As his buying falls off the Government’s 
buying comes in. The total demand for 
goods is not changed; neither are prices. 

When Robinson subscribes to the loan he 
does not increase the stock of goods in the 
country by an ounce. If it is not increased, 
but remains the same, then his bidding and 
the Government’s bidding will send prices 
up to a point where his six thousand dollars 
will buy no more than the four thousand 
would have bought if he had cut down his 
living expenses. 

Rising prices have forced him to econo- 
mize as he should have done in the first 
place. His six thousand is worth no more 
in purchasing power than four thousand 
would have been. He is no better off than 
he would have been if he had economized. 
But the Government has piled up a debt of 
many billions. The war has been paid for 
twice over. Such is the deleterious effect of 
inflation. 
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Taxation does not necessarily alter the 
case. Presumably a man who pays taxes 
has credit, and he can borrow the money 
for his taxes if he wants to, as he can for his 
bond subscription. 

There is no avoidance of inflation except 
through rational, voluntary economy on 
the part of individuals. Nothing else will 
answer. 

Two hoary fallacies about war persist in 
some quarters even to-day when everybody 
should know better from the experience of 
the last three years. One is that the cost of 
war falls upon a nation’s accumulated 
wealth. When the United States declared 
war its accumulated wealth amounted prob- 
ably to two hundred billion dollars. It 
consisted of lands, buildings, machinery, 
railroads, stocks of goods, and so on, very 
little of which an army could eat, wear, or 
shoot at an enemy. Except a very small 
stock of warlike goods—battleships, guns, 
uniforms—it was not serviceable for war. 
If you look about you you will see that 
everything we are.using for war we are 
making as the war goes on. It must be that 
way, for even Germany had a very small 
stock of wealth in a form that could be 
used for war. 


Charging Wars to Posterity 


If the United States continues at war five 
years and spends a hundred billion dollars 
it will probably not be poorer than it was 
last April. Practically all the wealth it then 
had—the lands, buildings, railroads, ma- 
chinery, stocks of goods, and so on—will be 
there still or will have been replaced. Of 
the accumulated wealth it had at the be- 
ginning it may have lost a few battleships. 
All the rest will be here unless Germany 
should come over and destroy it by bom- 
barding New York. But outside of the 
theater of actual warfare no accumulated 
wealth is destroyed. The nation is as rich 
as it was before, for all it uses up in war it 
also produces as the war goes on. Of course 
this takes no account of lives lost, but 
human beings are not usually counted as 
wealth. 

There will be a huge national debt, but 
that does not alter the total wealth of the 
nation in the least; for while the debt is 
charged up against all the people collec- 
tively as a liability, it is credited to some of 
the people—the individual bondholders— 
as an asset. The two entries balance— 
supposing, of course, that all the bonds are 
held at home. ¢ 

Another ancient fallacy is that we can 
somehow charge it up to posterity and 
make posterity pay for it. In fact, we pay 
every dollar of it ourselves as the war goes 
on. Posterity’s wealth will consist of the 
accumulation that we hand on and of what 
posterity produces. For a country that is 
not the scene of actual fighting the accumu- 
lation of wealth is not impaired, and it 
ought to be evident that we can’t possibly 
touch a penny of the wealth that posterity 
produces. How can we take wealth that 
is not in existence? If we create a debt of 
a hundred billions posterity’s wealth and 
income are not diminished thereby. The 
bonds will be there as a liability against all 
the people collectively; but they will also 
be there on the other side of the ledger as an 
asset of the individual bondholders. Pos- 
terity will be paying interest on the bonds, 
but it will be paying it to itself—to people 
then living, not to us. Smith’s great-great- 
grandson may be paying taxes to the Goy- 
ernment out of which the Government pays 
interest to Jones’ great-great-grandson, 
who holds some of the bonds. The income 
of the two great-great-grandsons taken 
together will be the same as though no 
bonds had been issued. 

Is war really an inexpensive luxury 
then? 

By no means. There is the frightful loss 
of life. In the actual theater of warfare, as 
in Belgium, the occupied part of France, 
Poland, Serbia—there is a very great de- 
struction of wealth. But much more im- 
portant than that is a colossal expenditure 
of human energy for human injury instead 
of human benefit. 

But while bond issues held at home do 
not at all diminish the aggregate wealth or 
income of the nation, either now or in the 
future, they do affect the distribution of 
income among the people of the nation. 
They take income from all of the people and 
hand it over to some of the people. From 
the beginning of history the task of taking 
income from all the people, through taxa- 
tion, has been one of the most troublesome 
with which governments have had to deal. 


‘ment. The alternative tothat isa competi- 
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A great national debt obviously makes it al] _ 
the more troublesome. > 

Since practically all that war consumes 
is produced as war goes on and the bill is 
actually paid day by day as the war pro- 
ceeds, a good many theoretical economists 
ask, “Why not just charge the whole bill | 
up against current production or income 
eapLee taxation and issue no bonds at 
a ? > 7 

That would undoubtedly be the best way — 
of doing it—if the theory could be applied 
in a theoretical world. But in an actual _ 
world it is out of the question. In an actual 
world taxes can be assessed and collected 
only through some rude and clumsy general 
rules. There never was a tax that worked 
with real equality upon all the people sub- — 
ject to it. Every tax ever framed pinches 
some people relatively more than others, 
That is inevitable when you frame a general 
rule for a hundred million people, with all 
their infinite variations of individual cir- 
cumstances. The inequality is tolerable 
when the tax is levied on only a compara- 
tively small part of the total national 
income. c 

The present Congress spent six months 
framing a tax measure designed to raisetwo 
and a half billion dollars. "4 

It is abundantly clear already that this 
measure will work with great inequality— 
like a bad gear, pinching and binding now _ 
here, now there. It is clear that this meas- 
ure will set up a very injurious friction at 
many places in the country’s industrial 
machine. | 

When you propose to frame a tax meas- 
ure that will take a third or two-fifths of 
all the wealth produced in the United 
States—by every turn of a human hand or 
of a wheel—you propose a practical im- 
possibility. The pinchings, bindings and 
friction would put the whole machine out of 
order. Taxing the rich—meaning people 
with incomes in excess of twenty-five thou- 
sand a year—and taxing corporations 
wouldn’t doit. For if you took every penny 
of their incomes, as shown by the reports of © 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, you 
would still have a large deficit. Aus 


How to Lessen Inflation 


Every family must sit in judgment on its — 
own income and by intelligent economy 
save to the best of its ability. As it thereby 
reduces its own consumption of goods and 
at the same time turns buying power over 
to the Government by subscribing to War — 
Savings Certificates and Liberty Loans, it 
will be checking inflation and helping to 
hold down the cost of living. an 

Some inflation, some expansion of bark 
credits are no doubt inevitable in carrying 
through the Government’s vast war financ- — 
ing. The Federal Reserve banks will be the 
chief means by which inflation is accom- 
plished. Yet it must not be forgotten fora — 
moment that the Federal Reserve banks 
are incalculably useful. That inflation may 
be accomplished through them is not due 
to any fault in the system. Whatever in- 
flation there may be would have occurred | 
without them, and been decidedly less 
manageable than it is with them. 

But finally how much inflation there is 
doesn’t depend on the banks. It is up to” 
you. If you demand goods in 1918 on the - 
same scale as in 1916, while the Govern- — 
ment is setting up a huge extra demand, 
prices will rise. | 

Probably the country saved out of its 
income in 1916 six or seven billion dollars. 
That saving was invested in all sorts 0 
things, from anew chicken coop orasavings- 
bank deposit to a railroad or municipal 
bond. a 

The savings fund must be increased and — 
nearly all of it turned over to the Govern- 


tive individual and Government demand 
for goods and services, and inflation of 
currency and prices. Ch 
When the Government quite abruptly 
begins borrowing at the rate of something — 
like a billion dollars a month and buying | 
goods and services at the same rate it — 
would, of course, be impossible to make an — 
immediate offsetting adjustment to the 
full extent of the Government’s require: — 
ments. Some inflation of currency and of 
prices is no doubt inevitable. The point 1s 
to keep both at a minimum. a! | 
In December, 1917, it took a dollar and 
thirty cents to buy what one dollar bought — 
in December, 1916, and it took two dollars 
and five cents to buy what one dollar 
bought in July, 1914. We don’t need a 
more of that. a 
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NY child could be happy in this playroom, because 
it is cheerful, colorful, and ideally equipped for romp- 
ing, tumbling, and the exercise of childhood fancies. 

The floor is bright and dainty, and fulfils the practical require- 
ments of a playroom or nursery. 

It is an Armstrong’s Linoleum floor in a tile effect—harmo- 
nizing with everything else in the room. It is very durable. 
The tough, elastic fabric wears well under scraping, scuffling 
feet, and sliding furniture. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum is practically germ-proof, for the lin- 
seed oil it contains, chemists say, is deadly to 
disease germs.. It has no cracks and crevices like 
wood floors, to catch the dirt. 

It is resilient, and breaks the frequent falls 


Two appro- 
priate pat- 
terns for a 
nursery floor. 


Linoleum is made of powdered cork, wood flour and 
oxidized linseed oil, pressed on burlap. Be careful you get 
it. For there are inferior floor coverings nowadays that look 
like linoleum on the surface, but which are merely imita- 
tions. Remember these two easy ways to tell genuine lin- 
oleum. First, look at the back and make sure it’s burlap. 
Second, try to tear it. Imitations tear easily. Better still, ask 
for Armstrong’s Linoleum by name—there is a difference. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, Linoleum Department, Lancaster, Pa. r 


NURSERY—Both the color and the texture of objects used in a child’s room should suggest cleanliness, freshness, cheerfulness and 
durability. At the same time they should represent Ais interests and his pleasures. To all these ends linoleum is expressly adapted. 

The walls, furniture, hangings and toys in this room have been selected to harmonize with these ideas and with the linoleum floor 
which is ivory, turquoise blue and light gray in color—Frank Alvah Parsons. 
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Linoleum 


g.U.S.Pa sable: 


in ‘ats House 


of the little ones. Its smooth surface offers nothing 

to trip over. There are no rough edges to damage dainty 
frocks. It is by all odds the most economical kind of floor 
for a nursery or playroom. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum will make an artistic, sanitary 
floor for any room in your house. ~The Parquetry Inlaid 
Designs are well adapted to hallway, living-room or dining- 
room. The new jaspe (moiré) effects come in attractive brown, 
blue, green, gray and tan tones. The new plain colors—in 
brown, rose, blue, tan, dark gray, light gray and green—are 
equally attractive and serviceable; also the mat- 
ting and carpet effects for the bedroom. Many 
fine European homes use linoleum for every room 
in the house. 


Another attrac- 
tive pattern— 
also a close- 
up of the one 


Send for our new book, “The Art of Home Furnishing and shown below. 


Decoration,” by Frank Alvah Parsons, America’s foremost 
authority on interior decoration. It treats of the artistic ne- 
cessities of every homeand tells how to use Linoleum effec- 
tively ineveryroom. ‘The author discusses his interesting subject in 
characteristically illuminating and intimate style. Sent with portfolio 
of de-luxe color-plates of home interiors for 20 cents in stamps. 

Visit your house-furnishing store and have the newest Armstrong 
designs shown you. 
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A CAR OF THESBEMO@st USEFULNESS 


f EEE construction has 
eliminated all useless weight 
from the roof of this Oakland Sen- 
sible Six Sedan, protecting the 
chassis from overloading and the 
body and roof supports from all 


undue strain. 


Touring Car. . « « « $990 power for town or country usage in any 55 pounds of car weight in this Sedan. | 

? py OC . 

ee Chane hes as Me season; it affords the owner the utmost use- Its high carburation efficiency, and its | 

woddSsler COUPE « »« « « re) 1 ’ | 
n : : : ; . 

Sedan. . a LD fulness at extremely reasonable cost unusual ratio of power to weight, make it ex- 

Sedan (Unit Body) op ep PES) 


Coupé (Unit Body). . . 1490 
FO. B. Pontiac, Michigan 


LES is no more the part of economy to operate 
a motor car only a few months in the year, 
than it is to operate a business that way. 


The motor car is essentially an article built 
to be used, and its full benefit is not experi- 
enced unless it is kept in service the whole 
year through. 


There is no car more closely designed to this 
idea of an automobile’s function or more able 
successfully to carry it out, than the Oakland 
Sensible Six unit-body Sedan. 


It is quickly alterable from a closed winter 
car to an open summer model; it has ample 


The carefully made body on this Oakland 
Sensible Six Sedan is unusually roomy and 
comfortable; it is very easy to enter and leave. 


It has staggered doors, the forward one 


opening to the left at the driver’s seat, the 
rear one opening to the right at the curb, and 
throughout it is finely equipped. 


The individual front seats and the wide 
tonneau seat are upholstered in fine quality 
gray automobile cloth, in keeping with the 
car’s interior. 


For summer driving the windows may be 
lowered into the bodywall of the car, or they 
may be entirely taken out if desired. 


The high-speed overhead-valve Oakland 
Sensible Six engine delivers 44 horsepower at 
2600 r. p. m., or one full horsepower to every 


ceedingly capable and economical under all 
conditions. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX 


“Tt isn’t as if I was asking for a fortune, 
Mr. Edgren,’”’ continued Lou’s husband, 
,olding his ground as gallantly as any hero 
aver did at Gettysburg or Ypres or Verdun. 
‘T only want another four dollars a week, 
ind if you only knew how much it meant 


0 


me —— 
Whereupon Old Grumpy puffed out his 
sheeks and made a noise like a boiler letting 
\ffsteam. This pleasing feat accomplished, 
1e pressed a button by the side of his desk 
ind slowly walked toward the window with 
, shrug of his mane. 

- “Can’t doit. Can’t do it,” he said more 
mpatiently than before. ‘‘That’s all!” 

- But so far as Lou’s husband was con- 
erned, it wasn’t all—not by a long, rico- 
wheting shot. Whether Lou’s behavior that 
norning had tightened certain strings in his 
ywn temperament and started them thrum- 
ning or whether he would have done it 
nyhow I must leave the psychologists to 
iecide. But all at once, speaking with such 
_firmly satirical voice that he was proud of 
his child of his larynx as soon as it greeted 
iis ear, he exclaimed, “‘Thank you, Mr. 
Jdgren—both for your time and your 
courtesy!” 4 

_ The words were hardly out of his mouth 
vhen old John G. Edgren swung round and 
tared at him with the beetling attention of 
nold ornithologist who is thinking to him- 
elf, “I was mistaken in this bird. He’s got 
_ few feathers of the eagle’s plumage, and I 
hought he was full-blooded cuckoo.”” Com- 
jleting his survey he suddenly snapped to 
‘im “Sit down!” and to his stenographer 
vho was opening the door at that moment, 
,er book and pencil ready for business, 
‘Wait!” Having thus disposed of his 
orces he seated himself opposite Jimmy, 
houghtfully rapped his desk a time or two 
vith his eyeglasses, beetled his eyebrows 
gain and delivered himself as follows, with 
n air of surprising briskness, considering 
is bulk, his age and his previous deport- 
aent: 

“You say you’ve been here ten years? 
“hen let me tell you this, my boy: You’ve 
een here too long! When I was a young 
aan I worked on a farm fifteen and sixteen 
ours a day and got twenty dollars a month 
or it. I might have been there yet, but in- 
tead of hanging on till I was an old man— 
got up and got out!”’ 

_ Jimmy nodded, and that inner reason of 
is—that inner reason which always gave 
sim the other man’s point of view—lifted 
ts still, small voice and said: ‘‘ You hear 
hat, James? If he hadn’t got up and got 
ut he’d have been there yet. That’s a hint 
or you.” 

| “I didn’t blame the farmer for not giving 
ae more,” continued old John G. with 
pirit. “‘There were months in the year 
vhen he had to scratch pretty hard to get 
ay twenty dollars together. No; I didn’t 
vaste my time longing and waiting for 
omething that would never happen. I got 
\p—and got out!” 

“T see,” said Jimmy, and almost invol- 
intarily he stiffened the muscles of his legs 
vith a proud appulse as though about to 
set up and get out himself. 

“Now take this business here,”’ continued 
he old man; ‘‘you know the competition 
ve have to meet. We have to figure our 
osts down to a cent—yes, to the fraction 
facent! And even then there are times 
vhen I have to borrow every dollar I can 
ay my hands on in order to pay my bills 
snd meet the pay roll ui 

“That’s right, James,” said Jimmy’s 
till, small voice; “when all is said and 
lone, you know, the old man isn’t made of 
noney.”’ 

“Tf I increase your salary there are a 
vundred. other young men in this company 
vith claims as good as yours. What am I 
joing to say to them? Asa matter of fact,” 
1e continued with his air of surprising brisk- 
ess, “I have been figuring for the last few 
veeks how to cut down our fixed expenses 
_n order to meet the increasing competition. 
‘And here you comeandask for more instead 
of less!” 

Again he thoughtfully tapped his desk 
with his eyeglasses. 

Z Married?” he suddenly asked. 

Yes, sir.” 

2 Children?” 

“One,” replied Jimmy, his hopes rising. 
Any money saved?” 

Not a cent.” 

“Tn debt?” 

. “Some.” 


‘ 
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FOR THE LOVE OF LULU 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“Just as I thought,’”’ said the old man, 
smacking hislipswithsatisfaction. ‘‘You’ve 
been here too long! My boy, there’s a big 
world just outside this office. Take my ad- 
vice—and get up—and get out—and get at 
it!’? At this he punched the button on 
his desk again. “‘That’s all!’’ he grumbled 
with a sudden return of his peevishness as 
he pulled toward him a pile of letters and 
bills, and when the stenographer came 
hurrying in, her pencil already poised for 
business, he began: “‘Isaac G. Riley & Sons, 
71 Commerce Street, Boston #3 

Jimmy slowly walked to the door, be- 
fogged, bewildered, hardly knowing whether 
he had been pounded or pacified, kicked or 
caressed, and as he made his somewhat 
shuffle-footed recession old John G. shot 
him a glance of disappointment which 
seemed to say ‘‘Full-blooded cuckoo, I 
guess, after all.” 

Poor Jimmy! 

Back to his desk he went, his young 
heart unhappy with discontent—back to 
his catalogues and letters—back to his 
thoughts of Lou and her tear-streaked face; 
but as he began reading the letters on his 
desk preparatory to placing them in their 
proper files the fog gradually lifted from 
his mind and there, like a golden kite, flew 
the great idea in all its buoyant glory. 

““Why, sure!’? he muttered in almost 
feverish hope. ‘‘Why, sure I could!”’ 

He read the letters on his desk with re- 
newed interest. For the greater part they 
were circular letters referring to catalogues 
and prices that had been sent to the East- 
ern Supply Company. And oh, such a col- 
lection of platitudes that most of those 
letters were! They begged tostate, and they 
begged to inclose, and they also begged to 
call attention to the fact. They took pleas- 
ure in inclosing herewith under separate 
cover. They replied to your favor, and 
they called attention to the fullness of their 
lines and to the fact that they were quoting 
the lowest possible prices compatible with 
quality and service. They noted, evidently 
with surprise, that they had not yet heard 


~from you, and they would state this, and 


they would, state that, and trusting to 
receive a favorable reply to the same they 
remained, yours truly. 

In the light of his great idea Jimmy read 
them all with a curling lip and a sardonic 
droop of his eyelids. 

“Tf I couldn’t write a better letter than 
any of those——”’ he began, and, though he 
didn’t finish the thought, you would have 
been justified in gathering from his expres- 
sion that he would have forthwith drawn 
his sword and committed hara-kiri or the 
happy dispatch. Instead of performing this 
rash act, however, he hurried back to old 
J. G.’s office and found that graduate 
farmer just finishing his mail. 

“Say, Mr. Edgren,”’ he began, ‘‘I want 
your advice on this: If a business firm gets 
out a catalogue they have an artist do the 
pictures and a printer print the book, gener- 
ally the best they can find. But when it 
comes to sending out circular letters or 
anything of that sort they seem to think 
that anybody in the office can write them. 
But they can’t. Letter writing is a gift— 
a specialty. I’m not sure that it couldn’t 
be developed into an art or a profession. 
Why not? It’s one of the most important 
things in any business. Now, listen, Mr. 
Edgren. I think I’ve got a great idea M4 

He outlined his plan, and when he was 
through old John G. thoughtfully tapped 
his desk with his eyeglasses. 

“Tf you can keep up your present enthu- 
siasm,’”’ he said at last, “I think your idea 
may possibly lead to something.” 

Whereupon Master James showed his 
headpiece. 

“Will you let me take my vacation now 
instead of in August?”’ he asked. 

Old Grumpy scribbled a note to the cash- 
ier and grunted to himself as though to say 
“There’s always a catch in it.” 

But Jimmy didn’t do any grunting—not 
so you could hear it. First he hurried out 
and rented a typewriter for a month, the 
same to be sent to his home in the Bronx; 
then he went to a printer’s and put in a 
rush order for a thousand letterheads, and 
the rest of the morning he spent on Fifth 
Avenue, taking down the names and ad- 
dresses of the shops, his eyeglasses glistening 
with earnestness, the wrinkled crown of 
concentrated thought upon his brow. 

“*Tf you want to make big money,’”’ he 
quoted once, ‘‘‘you’ve got to go where the 


tucky. 


MARVEL mill. 
milling business for several years, 
in October, 1915, I installed 
an American MARVEL 
mill, throwing out my old 
machinery, and because of 
the excellent quality of flour 
I have made and the large 
amount of it from a bushel 
f wheat, my profits have 
been more than doubled. 

In a baking contest, in 
which there were more than 
fifty contestants, 
‘‘Farmers’ 
city, bread made from my 
flour took the First Prize. 


EVENING POST 


Read What This Owner Says: 


Gentlemen: 


until. I 


Day” in 


Yours truly, 


E. F. Breining, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


Write and ask 
Mr. Breining 


held on 
this 


Owners Say 
J. C. Sale, Bowling 
Green, Va., says, 
“Cannot say too 
much in praise of 
American Marvel.” 
Sharpsburg Milling 
Company, Sharps- 
burg, Ohio, say, 
“Our success has 
been beyond our 
expectations.”’ 

C. H. Jackson, Clio, 
S. C., says, “I ap- 
preciate your cour- 
tesy in all that you 
have done for me. 
The mill is giving 
entire satisfaction 
and we are turning 
out some of the 
whitest and nicest 
flour ever seen in 
this country.”’ 


Hundreds of 
Other 


Testimonials 


Owners everywhere 
will let us send you 
figures, confiden- 
tially, telling of their 
big profits. Gladly. 
Then you can write 
them. Write us to- 
day 


ers Say 
Thousands of de- 
lighted users of 
FLAVO Old-Time 
Nature-flavored 
Flour say: 

“Most delicious.”” 
“Most healthful.” 
“Best baking.” 

“* Best tasting.’’ 
**Purest flour made 
from wheat.” 
“**Gives greatest sat- 
isfaction.”’ 

“*Like mother used 
when I was a boy.” 
“*“Greatest food 
value.” 


do not get the idea that you might not be able to run an American MARVEL Flour Mill. 


Anglo-American Mill Company, Owensboro, Ken- 
I never knew before what a 
pleasant and very profitable business 
installed the 
I have been in the 


American 


but 


“‘Never Knew Before What a Pleasant 


and Profitable Business Was”’ 


to refer youto. Write. Find out whether you are in just 


W: HAVE hundreds of other owners like this happy man 


the community where this splendid business can be 
started at once. It will make you successful and independent. 
Our Special Service Department can tell you. Some men in some com- 


munities consider $150 a month clear profits as very satisfactory. 
make $150 a week clear. 


Many 
Some are making as high as $1000 a month. 


When you write us and get all the facts we believe you will say as we do, 
that there is no other business possible to get into on a moderate invest- 
ment, requiring no special experience or much time or hard work, that is 


so desirable as this. 


There never was a time so good as right now to get into this substantial, 
dignified, money-making business. Hundreds of our mills are running day 


and night right now. 


Let us explain this all to you. 


As soon as you have one of these wonderful mills you can start right in 
selling your flour under our strongly established brand “FLavo FLour”’, 
already advertised from coast to coast and eaten in hundreds of thousands 


of homes every day. 


Hundreds of fortunate men, of all ages—town men, farmers, millers— 
are now making nature-flavored FLavo FLour; enjoying splendid, steady, 


independent incomes in their communities. 


The nation-wide movement 


toward community-made full-nutrition flour has become startling. No 
matter where you live, town or country, write us and find out whether you 
can get this opportunity. 


Many Making from 50% to 100% the First Year 
—From $150 to $1000 per Month 


With our catalog, prices, special proposition and Special Service Depart- 
ment advice, you'll read many letters from AMERICAN MARVEL MILL 


Owners like this: 


There is no praise too high for the Marvel Mill. 
as good as the best. 


I am putting out flour 
Am doing all the work alone and cleared $500 last 


month.—Anamoose Roller Mills, Anamoose, N. 


AMERICAN MARVEL 


Self-Contained, Quick - Process 


COMMUNITY FLOUR MILL 


Every day’s delay may be costing you from $5 to $25 or more in profits 
you should be making that much sooner, if, after investigation and our 
advice, you should decide to go into this splendid business. 

No experience or new building needed—little attention or power required. 
With our easy-to-understand instruction book, confidential selling plans, and 
Service Department help, you certainly should quickly succeed in doing as well as hundreds of 
other live men are doing alf over America. These opportunities are going fast. 


The average earnings of owners of American MARVEL Flour Mills run from 50 to 100 per 
cent per year on their original moderate investment. 


Whether you are a young man, or have been engaged in any other business all your life, please 


It is 


practically automatic. No complicated machinery that you have to.understand from long milling 
experience, as with long-system mills. 


If you have as little as $3,000 to invest, you 
should get all the facts of this proposition at once. 
More than 1200 others are now independently 
established with this mill. 
Iam highly pleased with my mill and could never 
have made a better investment. 
more than you recommend it to be.—A.L. Gardner, 


Eona Milling Company, Eona, Va. 


As to the mill will say we are more than pleased 
Our flour has a great reputation. 
been running all night a good part of the time to 
keep up. Lamso glad we put in the mill; it is mak- 
ing good.—Bellevue Roller Mills, Bellevue, Texas. 


with it. 


No Failures Allowed 


We investigate your community con- 


ditions and demand at once. 


If not 


right, we advise you not to start. If 
right, we go the limit with you. We will 
not risk failures. We cannot afford that 


risk any more than you can. 
So many communities de- 


necessary. 


It is not 


mand this mill that we can afford to 
refuse to sell unless all conditions and 


demand are right. 


Cash or On Time 


Get our latest, special proposition. 
Then decide. Terms convenient if you 
and your community are right. 


30 Days’ Trial 


All our sales are on 30 days’ trial— 
money back if you say so for any reason 
within 30 days. Nolong-system mill manu- 


facturers make such an offer. 
not if we made long-system mills. 


We could 
Write 


at once, or someone near you is certain to 
get ahead of you. We want men who mean 
business. Get our proposition, then decide. 


WRITE TODAY SURE! 


You can be too. 


It is all and 


Be sure to write us today 


Good, live men wanted, young 
or old, who think they can 
succeed in any business. 


Have 


Easy Payments 


allowed out of profits where 
we are satisfied conditions are 
right. You will get our bookand 


proposition at once— 
Anglo-American 


Mill Company, Inc. 


417-423 Trust Building, Owensboro, Ky., U.S.A. 


7 
at 


Please send me your Special Service 
Department advice about my com- 
munity. 


Name 


Address 


Use this for convenience, or a postal or 
letter. Pencil will do. Write today. 


AN iid 9 
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EARING good shoes 

is economy. The serv 
ice given by The Florsheim 
Shoe—the style, fit and satis- 
faction—prove that quality is 
more important than price. 


Eight to Tendollars; reason- 
ably priced, value considered. 
There’s a Florsheim dealer 
in every city showing the 
season’s correct styles. His 


name and booklet on request. 


The Florsheim 


Shoe Company 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


The Ormond— |; 
A roomy, 

high grade 

shape. 

Look for 


name in 
shoe, 


© 0 
The Lureka 
REG US PAL OFF 

Yest 
LOOK FOR THE 


TRADE-MARKED 
EUREKA LABEL 


is ee \ } 
Be Ss QUIT TEST 


UREKA VEST 


A HEALTH SAVER 
‘THIN, featherlight — yet 


absolutely proof against 
cold and wind. 
A wonderful boon to the Soldier, 
the Sailor, Aviator and Autoist. 
The Eureka Vest is made of Japan- 
ese Paper Fibre, covered with O. 
D. Sateen, and lined with cambric. 
Can be worn over or under the shirt. 

PRICE: $3.00 

On sale at your Clothier’s. If not, send 
hisname—we' ll seethat you’re supplied. 
HEIDELBERG, WOLFF & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


644-650 Broadway New York 


M4 spare time. 

e that you can 

finish intwo years, Meets all college entrance requirements. Pre- 
pared by leading members of the faculties of universities and 
academies. This is your opportunity. Write for booklet and full 


particulars. No obligations whatever. Write today—NOW. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. P2382 Chicago, U.S. A. 
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big money is!’”’ To which he added with a 
glance at the.six rows of cars which were 
pulsing and throbbing up and down the 
Avenue, ‘‘ Well—here I am!” 

And when at last he turned his steps 
toward home he was humming away as 
though his heart was in it; but nota bene, if 
you please: he wasn’t humming “‘It May 
bein the Coming Years,” but “‘ Walking in 
the Sunshine, Beautiful and Bright!” 


virr 


O SAY that life often resembles a grab 

bag would be to utter an old truth, 
white-bearded and wearing a porous plaster 
between its venerable shoulders. To say 
that the hazards of chance give existence 
some of its keenest zests would be to make 
a statement inclined to baldness. But to 
say that there are few grabbagging adven- 
tures equal to sending out an armful of cir- 
cular letters and waiting for the returns to 
come in—well, there perhaps I am intro- 
ducing a little stranger among the philoso- 
phies of life, albeit he may have to some a 
most familiar look. 

When Jimmy got home that afternoon he 
straightway told Lou of his great idea, and 
straightway cleared off a corner of the 
sitting-room table, drew a scratch pad from 
his pocket and began ‘‘ Dear Sir:” 

“But, Jim,” said Lou in a fearful voice, 
*“do you mean to say that you are through 
at the office?” 

“Yep! Got to make good in the next two 
weeks or it’s back to the woods for us.” 
And underneath ‘Dear Sir: he wrote, 
“You wouldn’t go to a blacksmith to have 
your teeth filled, would you?” 

A look that was almost fright stole over 
Lou’s face—not at the strange question 
that her husband had just written—she 
couldn’t see that—but at the fact that at 
one great stride her James had stepped out 
of the wage-earning class with its small but 
certain weekly envelope, and was now 
standing so perilously poised between rough 
wind above and dark churning water be- 
low. But after she had looked at Sir James 
for nearly a minute his quiet air of confi- 
dence began to have its effect upon her, and 
the frightened look on her face gave place 
to one of awe as though she were paraphras- 
ing thus the telegraph’s first message: 
““What wonders hath Lulu wrought!” 

Meanwhile Jimmy was staring at what 
he had written. “James,” said his still, 
small voice, “‘I think that sounds too fresh.”’ 
The next moment Jimmy had torn it up, 
and starting again he wrote:. ‘Dear Sir: 
Have you a little Kubelik‘in*your office? 
Letter writing, like violin playing, is an in- 
born gift a 

“Too fancy, James,” said the still, small 
voice; and again Lou’s husband tore up the 
draft, and again he began, ‘“‘ Dear Sir:”’ 

That was at half past two. It was after 
midnight when he finally completed the 
copy for his first form letter—a short, strik- 
ing, appealing epistle to the Fifth Avenue 
merchants whose names and addresses he 
had taken that day—an epistle based upon 
that unmistakable gift of his of being able 
to put himself in the other fellow’s place, of 
being able to hear and heed the still, small 
voice of the contrary view. The next morn- 
ing the typewriter and letterheads arrived, 
and if you could have seen how proud Lou 
was of her man when she noted how fast he 
could make his fingers fly among the keys, 
and with what an air of fearful happiness 
she kept Dicko and the Li’l Angel. quiet, 
and did her housework on tiptoe, and 
cooked the dinner pianissimo, and even 
took a few short, silent excursions into the 
golden land of dreams, that happy country 
from which she had been an exile for, oh, so 
many years! 

Altogether there were nearly two hun- 
dred letters, and it wasn’t till noon of the 
following day that the last three envelopes 
were sealed. All but these had been mois- 
tened with a sponge, but when they came to 
the last three they had a little ceremony. 
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Jimmy moistened the first flap in the old- 
foelibnge manner, meanwhile “making a 
wish.” 

Lou moistened the next envelope, and 
truth compels me to say that she also 
kissed it for luck and offered up a prayer as 
intent as it was internal. 

And the last, of course, was sealed by the 
Li’] Angel, who made a good job of it and 
gave it plenty of moisture, and under the 
gleeful pretense that his mouth was a letter 
drop would have posted it, too, without any 
delay, if Lou hadn’t rescued it just in the 
nick of time. 

“There!”’ said James. ‘‘They’ll be de- 
livered this afternoon, and we ought to get 
our first batch of answers in the morning.” 

“How many answers do you think we'll 
get?”’ asked Lou, speaking from close to 
her heart. 

“How many do you think?” 

“Oh, half of them, anyhow. Say a hun- 
dred.” 

Jimmy laughed the mixed laugh of fever- 
ish hope and superior wisdom. “If we get a 
dozen I’ll be satisfied,’’ he said. He ex- 
pected at least twenty, but he said a dozen 
to be on the safe side. 

“How many!”’ cried Lou, almost angry 
with his paltry estimate. 

““A dozen,” said Jimmy. 

You ought to have heard Dicko—how he 
whistled in his cage! 


IX 


HE letter carrier made his first call 

about half past seven in the morning. 
Not to miss him, Jimmy was up at half 
past five. 

At seven he had a gentle perspiration, at 
seven-fifteen a pleasing little chill, at seven- 
twenty-five he went and waited down in the 
hall, his system quaking with that grab- 
bag fever indicated above. 

In the distance sounded the postman’s 
whistle. Jimmy’s heart—to use a striking 
old phrase which ought not to be lost to 
contemporaneous history—Jimmy’s heart, 
I say, played tag with his gizzard—turned 
a somersault—dipped the dip—and did the 
giant swing. 

At half past seven, precisely, the post- 
man appeared on the steps, loaded down 
with letters. About a dozen of these he put 
in the letter boxes on each side of the door 
and departed whistling. There wasn’t a 
single letter for Jimmy. 

He went upstairs and Lou comforted him. 

Later he went downstairs to meet the 
noon mail. There was nothing for him. 

He went upstairs, and again Lou com- 
forted him. 

*“They’ll be here on the six o’clock deliv- 
ery,’ she said at last. ‘‘ You wait and see. 
T’ll go and get them when the postman 
comes. Maybe it’ll change the luck.” 

But when the six o’clock delivery had 
come and gone that evening, and Lou had 
slowly climbed the stairs as empty-handed 
as she had gone down them, it was Jimmy’s 
turn to comfort her, and then they com- 
forted each other. 

Neither slept much that night. 

The next morning, his heart rising and 
sinking in disconcerting swoops, as though 
it was tired of playing tag and was now 
playing elevator instead, Jimmy again went 
downstairs to see how his fortune fared. 
A minute later he was bounding up the 
stairs like a startled chamois with its tail on 
fire, and in his hand were three meaty- 
looking envelopes, each bearing in the 
upper left-hand corner the name and ad- 
dress of a Fifth Avenue firm. 

If you could have heard Sir James when 
he burst the door open and called for his 
one to come at once and rejoice with 

im! 

And if you could have heard him at ten 
o’clock that morning, full of fire and en- 
thusiasm, talking to his first prospect, Mr. 
Peterson, of the Peterson Player Piano 
Company, who was always on the lookout 
for live wires and electromotive forces! 


moe RETTERS LAY TERS 


February 2,} 
-" 


“Mr. Peterson,” said Jimmy earnestly, 
“this is an age of specialists ——” =~" 

Inside, his still, small voicesaid: “ James’ 
James! That’s a chestnut. I wouldn’t ug 
that expression again if I were you.” 

Whereupon Jimmy amended himself, 
saying: “‘Mr. Peterson, I am establishing 
the specialty of writing business letters— 
circular letters—form letters—follow-up 
letters—letters with pull and power and 
persuasion in them. I won the greatest 
prize in the world with a series of my letters. | 
I married her,” he smiled in answer to the 
other’s look of inquiry. But quickly his 
smile vanished before his look of intense 
sincerity. ‘Mr. Peterson,” he said, “] 
think you can take it for granted that I ean 
write an unusually strong, powerful, pull- 
ing business letter. You, for instance, are 
one of the busiest men on the Avenue—pbut 
when you received my circular letter you 
wrote me to call! My letter had pull enough 
for that! My letter had power enough to 
do just what I wanted it to do!” 

“Good point,” nodded the other. ‘Now. 
I'll tell you what I have in mind, Mr. Alli- 
son. We are extensively advertising our. 
new player-piano records, and whenever we 
get an inquiry where we haven’t a local 


weeks we send this third letter. The re- 
sults—I will be frank with you—have been 
disappointing. Do you think you can im-. 
prove our letters? Do you think you can. 
put more pulling power into them?” 

“T will certainly try!” — 

“‘And what is your proposition?” 

“The simplest in the world, Mr. | 
son. I will take away all the printed ma! 
you can give me and study it ca 
Then I’ll draft up a new series of le 
you, and on your next hundred ino 
you'll send your old letters to fifty of 
and my new letters to the other fifty. 

““And compare the results?” 

“Exactly!”? beamed James. “Tf thei 


| 


than yours. And then you’ll owe me fifty 
dollars.”’ | 
“And I’m to be the sole judge?” asked 
the other after a moment’s pause. = | 
“Yes, sir! Sole judge! And solejury!” 
Again there was a slight pause, and then: 
“Allright, sir! Go to it!” 
Such, in brief, was the great idea—an 
idea that earned our James two other com-| 
missions before the day was over, brought 
him another fruitful crop of inquiries the| 
next morning, netted him more than tk 
hundred and fifty dollars before the end of 
the month, and finally won him the posi- 


I mention in abridgment, first because I 
only started to tell how a great idea was 
born—not how it grew; and second be- 
cause I have something else very rich to 
tell you—one of the strangest morals that 
ever adorned a tale. = | 

Along toward Christmas the local 
Y. M. C. A. began to give a series of talks 
on the topic From What Hour Do I Date 
My Success? And who should be asked to | 
speak one Friday night but James Allison, 
Esquire, of the Peterson Player Piano Com- 


pany. - | 
““My dear friends,’ he began, “I think | 
I can date my success from the hour when I 
first decided to give everyone a square deal 
and to demand one for myself ——” 
And there, to considerable applause, he » 
stopped fora time, and though they thought | 
he had forgotten his lines, he really hadn't. 
Instead he was listening to his still, small 
voice, which was saying, “James! James! 
Don’t you know that your success in life | 
dates from the moment when your wife 
said ‘Damn!’ and clipped you on the side | 
of the head with her old Apple Blossoms?” _ 
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“Only Enough 
for One Motorist 
In Fifty” 


- Uniform Tires (99% Excellent) 
Built by Uniform Men (96% Efficient) 


/ ANY manufacturers build good tires. But 
each producer’s problem is to build all of his 
tires as good as his best one. To make them 


} 
as uniform in mileage as they are in looks. 


| Even tires built side by side, bearing the same 
brand, often vary thousands of miles. Were it not 
for this, other brands 
would equal the Miller. 
‘For Miller has succeeded 
in building tires the 
same. Not a few—not 
certain “lucky tires.” 
But 99 Millers in 100. 
Less than 1 per cent ever 
need adjustment. Heretofore most experts have believed 
that tires so uniform could not be made. 


| How Uniformity Came 


Tires are mostly handwork. So they are bound to vary 
about as the workmen do. To build them uniform, ‘human 
variables” must go. Hence three years ago, we created a 
masterful system to rid men and tires—both—of variables. 


We began to keep books on every tire built, and on the 
‘man who built it. We brought in experts on scientific manage- 
ment. And the master tire builders were used to train the rest. 


Many withstood this new order of efficiency and are 
building Miller Tires today. Those who fell below the mark 
had to go elsewhere. Perfection demanded the survival of 
the fittest. 


So today, this body of Miller Men is known as Tiredom’s 
crackregiment. Their efficiency averages 96 per cent. And more 
than 99 per cent of their tires exceed the warranted mileage. 


Geared -to-the- 
Road 


Miller Tires are vulcanized 
at a lower temperature than 
most, to preserve the natural 
wax in the cotton fibres. This 
makes the Miller tire fabric 
stronger than the average. It is never dried out—never brittle. 
Our way takes advantage of Nature’s great safeguard. And more 
than that, Miller Tires are Geared-to-the-Road. 


Look how the ratchet-like tread takes hold of the ground. 
This keeps the wheels from spinning when you start—it gives 
positive traction while you are going. 


Authorized Dealers Only 


Uniform Tires can’t be produced in great quantities. They 
require more time to build—and few men can be trainéd to such 
perfection. 


This year, we’ll produce enough for only one motorist in fifty. 
Better speak to the authorized Miller dealer at once for your supply. 


Miller Cord Tires are the fine, big fellows with the extra large air-capacity. There 
is nothing more luxurious, yet they cost less per mile than the regulation type. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes—The Team-Mates of Uniform Tires 
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UST two things determine Storage Battery worth— 
capacity and endurance. When you get a Columbia, 
you get both—both guaranteed. 


When a Columbia Service Dealer puts a Columbia Storage 
Battery in your car, you can bank on that battery’s being 
adapted to do all the work required of it. 


Its electrical capacity is guaranteed. You know definitely 
what you are getting. 


More important still, the sustained electrical capacity of the 
Columbia—its capacity for service a week, a month, or a 
year from now—is definitely guaranteed. You are sure of 
at least 80% of its original electrical capacity at the end of 
a year. If for any reason your Columbia Storage Battery 
falls short of this guarantee, you get another battery of such 
capacity without any “adjustment” payment or delay. 
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And a full year of service represents the minimum you 
may expect from the Columbia Storage Battery. With or- 
dinary attention and care, which may be easily given the 
Columbia because of its many features of convenience, you 
can insure much longer service. 


Eighteen distinctive features of construction make this 
guarantee possible. Somewhere near you there’s a 
Columbia Service Station or a Columbia Service Dealer 
who will be glad to explain to you all features of Columbia 
“Standardized” Service. 

Look for the Columbia Service sign and examine the only 
Storage Battery that you can purchasewith a real guarantee 
covering definite performance, definite capacity, definite 
life, and definite service. 


National Carbon Company, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the famous Columbia Dry Battery 
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RED TAPE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


eas on which to base a judgment of your 
m. Stories of injustice and inequity, 
istakes and inexcusable delay constitute 
tragic chapter of everyday life in the 
tional capital, and the only consolation 
e average citizen can feel is that in time 
war governments are clumsy insti- 
tions, and that hardship is a misfortune 
war. Some things, of course, are un- 
-oidable and can never be remedied so 
ng as humans err. But military men 
emselves admit that a good deal of red 
pe can be dispensed with, and it is from 
eir own admissions in testimony before 
ongress that suggestions and cures are 
vised and applied. 
Some instances of red tape in the Gov- 
‘ment are amusing; others are pathetic. 
ot long ago a National Guard regiment 
1s being mobilized in a Southern training 
mp. Its lieutenant colonel was ordered 
Washington for instruction in certain 
aff duties. Three months later the regi- 
ont was ready to sail for France as a part 
the Rainbow Division. The colonel 
red Washington for his lieutenant colo- 
]. For days he received no answer. 
nally came a telegram: “‘ Where did you 
ar from Jones last?” The colonel 
omptly telegraphed back he supposed his 
utenant colonel was in Washington. The 
ar Department finally said it couldn’t 
sate the lieutenant colonel, and the regi- 
ant sailed for France without that officer, 
10 had been at work every day in the 
ar Department Building, from which 
ry place somebody had been telegraph- 
z. He was at a desk not more than two 
ndred feet from the officer who couldn’t 
sate him! 
Why did this happen? Because no real 
stem of registration had been devised at 
e time. Think of a business institution 
t didn’t know where to locate its em- 
»yees—and especially a man who corre- 
onded in importance to a lieutenant 
tonel! 
Again: An important official in the gov- 
ament service cabled Washington from 
anila for a skilled mechanic. The re- 
est was referred to one division after an- 
aer. Each bureau chief wrote that such 
request did not seem to be within his 
risdiction. Somebody should have tele- 
aphed immediately to San Francisco to 
t a skilled mechanic there and send him 
the first transport to the Philippines. 
‘fore it was determined who had the au- 
ority to employ such a skilled mechanic 
2 papers had gone from office to office for 
‘o months! 


Departmental Etiquette 


Perhaps that case isn’t so bad as the 
lure to fix responsibility for the heating 
| National Guard camps. Building ar- 
‘agements were made during the summer; 
't it was October before someone dis- 
‘vered that there had been no authoriza- 
om for heating apparatus. The order was 
‘ed in remarkable time—a month after 
was issued; but it should have been done 
June. Who should have done it? It 
vuld be as difficult to locate that error of 
‘ussion as to find a needle in a haystack. 
' course a certain department is respon- 
»le; but who inside of it should have at- 
aded to this? The fact that divisional 
'd bureau duties are so carefully deline- 
2d by red tape makes men do what they 
2 asked to do and nothing more. It is the 
‘stem which makes one man believe that 
‘meone else is attending to everything 
ie. To interfere in the affairs of another 

reau and suggest that perhaps somebody 

ay not have thought of a certain thing 

nuld be in military or naval circles a rank 

Tusion—or rather an intrusion on rank. 

Here is a case in point: A certain officer 
the quartermaster’s corps at an Atlantic 

‘tt had twenty-five stenographers. They 
hd. very little work to do and were getting 
xious about their jobs. On the same pier, 

t more than one hundred yards away, 

ts a branch of the Ordnance Department. 

1e employees of the first officer heard that 

e neighboring bureau had telegraphed to 

pehington for permission to hire extra 

ical help. They sent a delegation to see 
rether they couldn’t be employed; they 
-their work in the quartermaster’s 

tps might end abruptly. But the ord- 
mee captain told them he was sorry, but 
couldn t avail himself of their kind offer. 

 couldn’t say to an officer in another 


branch of the service that he believed he 
had too many idle employees about, and 
wouldn’t he transfer them to a place where 
they were urgently needed! 

“That would not be proper,’’ added the 
captain. “I must ask Washington and re- 
ceive help through the War Department 
there.” 

So for nearly a month the ordnance of- 
ficer struggled along with insufficient as- 
sistance. His employees were forced to 
work overtime every day, and it was with 
difficulty he obtained the extra stenogra- 
phers; and at last reports there were twenty- 
five still idle within a stone’s throw of his 
office, hired by Uncle Sam, paid by Uncle 
Sam, but not being used by Uncle Sam. 
Why? Red tape that forbids business in- 
tercourse between divisions or bureaus in 
the army, but insists on roundabout com- 
munication that consumes weeks of time, 
money and patience. 

One of the most amusing instances 
heard in Washington is that of two bureau 
chiefs, with offices just across the corridor 
from each other in a certain building. One 
had to obtain supplies in a hurry, but he 
couldn’t get them without the necessary 
authorization from the other. The office 
where the request ultimately would have 
to be filed was only a few yards away, ac- 
cessible by telephone or by half a minute’s 
walk; but those two bureaus maintained a 
correspondence with each other for nearly 
three weeks. Their papers went through 
half a dozen other bureaus, traveled all 
round Washington, and finally were hon- 
ored by the man across the corridor! 


No Use for a Soldier 


Contractors who go to Washington, often 
at great sacrifice of time and money, ‘tell 
countless stories of red tape. They have 
been shunted from place to place like 
freight cars. They are referred to one offi- 
cer, who discovers that his authority is in- 
sufficient. He suggests seeing somebody 
else, who may not happen to be in at the 
time; but an assistant thinks it might be a 
good idea to see a third man. This official 
announces that the matter is in his charge, 
but he must consult the War Industries 
Board, or some other of the numerous 
boards and commissions, before he can give 
a definite answer. Some persons have been 
referred to at least ten officers before find- 
ing the right one. 

Some men who have gone to Washington 
to volunteer their services have come away 
feeling that Uncle Sam was a mighty un- 
grateful person. But if the civilian has a 
hard time getting the attention of the Gov- 
ernment, what is to be said of the follow- 
ing case? A man who had been a soldier 
ever since he was fifteen years old, who had 
fought in Mexico, Honduras and Nica- 
ragua, and when the European War broke 
out had enlisted in Canada, became a major 
in the Princess Pat’s Regiment, and was 
one of the few who got out alive at the 
second battle of Ypres. After a period in 
an English hospital, recovering from four 
wounds, he entered the British Flying 
Corps. 

Anxious to fight under his own flag—he 
was born in Missouri—he resigned his com- 
mission when the United States entered 
the war and went to Washington to offer 
his services. For five weeks he was sent 
from office to office. His only request was 
that he should be given a chance to fight 
under the Stars and Stripes. One officer 
who examined his record asked the soldier 
whether he was of draft age. He was. And 
he advised him ‘to register at once, which 
he did. 

At last reports this individual had been 
waiting five weeks to hear from the United 
States Government as to whether it would 
commission him. Here was a fighting man, 
brought up on warfare, who had spent half 
his life fighting, who had a fine military 
record, attested by Canada and England, 
and who was eager to go; yet red tape pre- 
vented any army officer from saying: 
“Come into my division. I will make a 
place for you.”’ All the officers were cour- 
teous; but there were rules about such 
things, and it was hard, they said, to make 
a special case. Such a man might have 
been used as an instructor, if nothing else. 
Two years in the trenches isn’t an experi- 
ence that many men now captains and 
majors in the United States Army have 
had; nor is the stiff morale of a man who 
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The Story of 
“Raymond Starr 


AYMOND STARR, of 


California, has now 
gone to wat. 


Before he joined.Uncle Sam’s forces he was earning, as a 
representative of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman, more than many older and 
“successful” men. His income from Curtis work often exceeded 


$100.00 a week 


Besides the money, he enjoyed the freedom of being his own 
boss, the health of an out-door worker, and the pleasure of 
knowing that his business and his profits were permanent. 


Many of our successful young men, like Starr, have enlisted. 
We can offer you unusual opportunities right now. 


In your own vicinity you can build up a list of subscribers for 
the Curtis periodicals that will equal Starr’s. It may take youa 
year or two to reach his mark, but your profits will begin with 
your first order! In spare time alone you can easily add $50.00 
a month to your present income. 


Let us send you our offer. We're sure you will like it. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


YOUR DUTY TO INVENT NOW 


Material, labor and time-saving devices. Write Mason, 
Fenwick & Lawrence, Patent Lawyers. Estb. 1861. Wash- 


\¢ \f 5s ? Jee ey? 
ington, D. C., New York, or Chicago. Booklet Free. Neadimen?, Needimoney ty it 


\ tion? Wan 


Business? 
\ You will get re: 
= \\\\ manywhowantjustwhatyou have. Bulletin 
» No.136—Listing 1,000 Daily Papers, FREE, 
ARKENBERG SPECIAL AGENCY 
Classified Advertising Headquarters 
703 World Bldg., New York 1122 Lytton Bldg., Chicago 


Suspenders 


Adjust themselves 
to every movement 
of the body—do not 
strain or bind, and 
make the trousers 
hang just right. 
The famous Double 
Crown Roller of the 
KADY provides the 
‘ utmost in comfort 
ch and style. 
| \ Get a pair of 
! / \ KADY SUSPEND- 
y \ ERS today and wear 
i \ ¥\ them for a week. If 
; “ youare not satisfied, 
dealer will return your money. 
Refuse substitutes; look for name 
KADY on buckles. -50 cents and 75 cents 
at leading dealers! 


THE OHIO SUSPENDER CO. 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Pup Order today 
# to insure Feb. 14th 
delivery to the one you love, at 


AMPor HOME 


a Famous Smith Heart Box, beautifully ribboned in 
true heart colors and exquisitely packed with Smith's 
Delicious Chocolate Dreams. The Aristocrats of the 
candy world. Each piece is a dream in chocolate 
- building, such as luscious sugar plums, stuffed with 
nutmeats, Malaga grapes in nectar dip—crunchingly 
good brown roasted nuts all double treated with 
velvety cream or glacé and encased in their rich 
jackets of Dream Chocolate. 

Every package is doubly boxed in Smith's Safety 
Carriers, insured and Parcel Posted to any reachable 
world point on receipt of $i—$2—$3—or $5. 


ath ‘Smith’s-on-Sixth”, Saint Paul, yy- 
J.George Smith grits erat gant Paat Minn, U.S.A. 


Join Smith's ‘Dream Club,’’a boxevery week to give “Punch” 
to your soldier boy or cheer up your best girl. If you are nota 
regular buyer of Smith’s Sweets, send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for a box 
of ‘“‘Sammy's Favorites,’’ an assortment of our most popular 
pieces. Delivered wherever Uncle Sam goes. 


A scientific energizer for gasoline. 
Saves labor, batteries, fuel and 
money. Gives an easy start, a quick 
pick-up, a smooth run; softens car- 
bon and adds 20% to the mileage. 
Technically correct; fully tested; can’t 
harm tank, line or engine; perfectly sol- 
uble and gives immediate results. Effi- 
ciency on all cars and trucks fully pie 
A Pink Standard Motor-Pep tablet for 
9 every gallon of gas in tank gives same re- 
q sult as using a high test gas. One pack- 
age energizes 135 gallons and is equal to 
25 gallons additional gas in mileage. 


The Utilities Company 
311 Citizens Bldg. Cleveland, O. 
; Excellent Opportu- 


nity for High Grade 
Salesmen 


Pin a dollar bill 
or a money order to a slip 
carrying your name and address 
plainly written and get this 
pecenee of Standard Motor-Pe 
y return mail postpaid—enough 
to boost 135 gallons of gasoline. 
Watch the results on your car, 
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has been under fire as many times as the 
aforesaid individual something to be lost. 

Those most surprised at the lack of sys- 
tem in Washington have been the business 
men. 

“You'll need large quantities of plati- 
num,” said a volunteer adviser at the be- 
ginning of the war to a government official. 

“But we haven’t any money to buy it; 
Congress hasn’t appropriated it,” was the 
answer. 

“But platinum will be scarce, and you 
had better buy it now,’? suggested the 
other. 

“What can we do without money?” 

“Why, I’ll give you my personal check 
for four or five million dollars and we'll get 
it,’ suggested the civilian. 

But red tape even prevented such a pur- 
chase; and only by a circuitous arrange- 
ment through private firms was the 
Government able to get the platinum it 
needed to make contact points for the igni- 
tion systems in thousands of automobile 
motor trucks. 

What American business men have done 
to aid the Government in the present emer- 
gency will some day make an interesting 
chapter in history. They have come to the 
rescue at critical moments, but they have 
been thwarted by red tape time and again. 
There have been some provoking experi- 
ences. Our army officers have not been 
accustomed to making large contracts. 
They haven’t the authority or the power 
to negotiate big deals, as a rule, and they 
are frequently stage-struck by the size of 
the business they do. As a consequence, 
they pore over the contracts for weeks. 

Contractors, however, must be given the 
word to go ahead. And, of course, a verbal 
contract is binding to the extent that the 
Government cannot change its mind when 
once it tells a firm to go ahead and make 
preparations. So by the time the contract 
is ready either the Government has lost 
money through lack of foresight or there 
is difficulty in getting all the supplies needed 
because the order wasn’t large enough and 
private interests have obtained most of the 
raw product. The Advisory Commission 
of the Council of National Defense never 
had power to award contracts; but lately 
it has taken over more and more of the 
work of drafting them. 

Yet recently, when a certain contract 
involving several million dollars was ne- 
gotiated after much difficulty, it was dis- 
covered that a decimal point was in the 
wrong place and the contract had to be 
sent back to the War Department. The 
officer who received it was asked to ex- 
pedite its return by making the change 
then and there. 

“But I have no authority!” he exclaimed. 
“This must go through the regular channels 
and be reindorsed.”’ 

All that process required two weeks’ 
time. In an institution run on modern 
business methods it would have been some- 
body’s business to take that contract direct 
to the man with authority, who would have 
taken full responsibility for the change. 


Hardships of Official Travel 


Carrying the comparison further, if a big 
business house thinks enough of an em- 
ployee to send him on the road and pay his 
expenses, it gives him certain discretionary 
powers. The army has thousands of young 
officers traveling from place to place—lo- 
cating supplies, inspecting camps, report- 
ing on sites, and doing virtually the same 
thing that traveling men do for commercial 
houses. But a commercial man is reim- 
bursed for actual expenses. An army offi- 
cer is not; and, because of this, many 
young men from civilian life, lately com- 
missioned in the army, have had to dig into 
their own pockets to pay for expenses in- 
curred on behalf of Uncle Sam. Some can 
afford it, but others cannot. 

The War Department allows seven cents 
a mile to traveling officers. Out of this 
must come transportation, hotel expenses, 
meals, and everything else. If the journey 
is from Washington to New York—a dis- 
tance of four hundred and fifty miles, round 
trip—that means thirty-one dollars and 
fifty cents, out of which the officer must 
pay, exclusive of war tax, eleven dollars 
and thirty cents for railroad fare and four 
dollars for a berth if he travels both ways 
on a sleeper. This leaves sixteen dollars 
and twenty cents for hotel expenses, sus- 
tenance, and everything else, for two or 
three days—or even a week. 

If he is compelled to stay in New York a 
long time he must apply for a transfer; but 
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in most cases such things are uncertain, and 
the officer interested in doing his job well 
pays the difference and says nothing more 
about it. If he is sent, say, to San Fran- 
cisco, a distance of about three thousand 
miles, the seven-cent arrangement will help 
to make up the deficiencies of previous 
trips; but this happens rarely, because men 
in the Department of the East, for example, 
are not selected for service in distant terri- 
tory unless they happen to be permanently 
transferred. 

The controversy over the seven-cents-a- 
mile arrangement for army officers is al- 
most as old as the War Department. The 
efficiency and economy commission, headed 
by the economist F. A. Cleveland and ap- 
pointed by President Taft, recommended 
that a system of actual expenses be intro- 
duced. The War Department refused to 
accept the change. It was argued that it 
would make too much bookkeeping. 


A Prophetic Report 


In time of peace, of course, when army 
officers usually traveled from one fort to 
another—a long distance—and when trips 
on duty were not so numerous as they are 
to-day, the seven-cent arrangement was 
eminently satisfactory to the officers them- 
selves—the War Department claimed at the 
time; but judging by the complaints one 
hears nowadays the system is far from 
popular. 

Should a traveling officer discover, more- 
over, that he can make a short cut and do 
additional work for his department, he can- 
not deviate from the route outlined for him 
without first telegraphing to Washington. 
That means a long delay, as the necessary 
orders have to be issued and authorization 
must be made for additional expense. By 
that time the officer has had to wait in a 
hotel at his own expense, and he gives up 
all idea of trying to be economical. 

He simply goes back to Washington, 
makes another suggestion, and either he or 
somebody else must travel back over the 
same route to the point mentioned before, 
and the Government pays seven cents a 
mile for the round trip—a cost that might 
have been saved had the officer originally 
had power to make the short cut of fifteen 
or twenty miles and been permitted to 
present a voucher of expenses on his re- 
turn. But it requires the signature of the 
Secretary of War and red tape measuring 
a mile long to be reimbursed for an expense 
incurred without specific orders. Thus does 
red tape defeat economy. 

And speaking of the Taft Commission 
on Efficiency and Economy, which spent 
many months diagnosing the Government’s 
troubles in 1910, 1911 and 1912, the fact 
remains that, had many of the recommen- 
dations of that commission been put into 
effect in time of peace, our present organi- 
zation would not have been so difficult to 
expand. 

What that efficiency commission wrote 
in 1912 was remarkably prophetic of the 
situation to-day. It might have been writ- 
ten yesterday, a month ago—ten months 
ago, when the United States entered the 
war. It tells the story thus: 

“Administrative officials have been 
called upon to discharge their duties with- 
out that full knowledge of the machinery 
under their direction which it is imperative 
that they should have in order to exercise 
effective administrative direction and con- 
trol. They have not had full information 
as to the existing agencies, such as stations, 
laboratories, shops, divisions, and so on, in 
their own services; much less that agencies 
existed in other services which might be 
used instead of creating similar agencies in 
their own services. Frequently Congress 
has been compelled to legislate without the 
complete data it should have if the most 
advantageous action is to be had. 

“Finally, the people have been without 
that information necessary to accurate 
judgment regarding the manner in which 
their representatives, legislative and ex- 
ecutive, are discharging their duties. It is 
to the lack of this information that must be 
attributed, in part, the present condition 
of affairs, where stations, shops and other 
units are being maintained that perform no 

useful function, or none of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant the 
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expense of their operation; where the most 
effective use is not being made of such serv- 
ices as should be maintained; where coép- 
eration, and consequent economy, between 
services is a matter of chance or personal 
effort on the part of individuals; and where 
two services, performing the same or closely 
allied functions, are being operated inde- 
pendently of each other, one duplicating in 
an uneconomical and inefficient manner the 
work of the other. 

“This could not be otherwise when sev- 
eral services have no adequate means of 
knowing what is being done by other serv- 
ices, or what plant and equipment they 
possess. Under such circumstances each is 
compelled to rely upon itself to build up 
its own organization and to provide itself 
with its own facilities, regardless of what 
may be in existence elsewhere. Not until 
adequate means are provided through 
which this information may be secured, 
and, once secured, may be kept constantly 
revised to date and made easily available, 
is it possible to treat the Government of the 
United States as a great whole in which, so 
far as practicable, unnecessary motion is 
avoided, duplication of plant is eliminated, 
and parts are integrated into one harmoni- 
ous and efficient administrative mechanism. 
It is to render possible the achievement 
of this end, or at least to lay the basis for 
such achievement, that the preparation of 
this report has been undertaken.” 

What did Congress do about it? The 
report was referred, in 1912, to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives, and has been there ever 
since! But everything in the extract 
quoted applies to the sisuation to-day. The 
very things the commission recommended 
were bluntly admitted to have been 
responsible for many delays in ordnance 
supply when the Senate investigating 
committee recently cross-examined army 
officers. 

“Frankly now, general, there is too much 
red tape, isn’t there?’’ asked Senator 
Hitchcock. 

““Yes, there is,’’ replied General Crozier, 
who admitted, moreover, that his offices 
were located in fifteen different buildings, 
and that his subordinates carried on lengthy 
correspondence with each other daily. 

Multiple indorsements and the paper 
system were under discussion, and sena- 
tors wanted to know why the Ordnance 
Department hadn’t gone ahead and or- 
dered supplies without money in advance. 
And General Crozier said some things about 
not being able to make any changes with- 
out authority from men higher up. Dis- 
cussion of what Congress granted in answer 
to repeated requests for funds from the 
War Department resulted, as do all such 
inquiries, in a running round the circle. 


A Confession of Failure 


It is the system, or lack of it, and not so 
much incompetent individuals, that has 
been chiefly responsible for delays. ‘‘ Penny 
wise, pound foolish,”’ is the maxim that 
best expresses it; for, though solicitude and 
caution in expenditures are wise, hesitation 
and indecision have cost the Government 
much in time and money many times over. 
And Congress, as well as the Executive 
branch of the Government, must share the 
blame for not having long ago put the goy- 
ernment departments on a basis of efficiency 
so carefully outlined by commission after 
commission of experts especially appointed 
to suggest ways and means of reorganiza- 
tion. 

One division in a department to-day 
doesn’t know what another does. There is 
duplication everywhere, with antiquated 
methods of indexing and _ filing. Bureaus 
of the War Department still send out with 
every letter a carbon copy of the same, so 
that the recipient may inclose it with his 
reply—a confession that no system has 
been introduced for decentralization of cor- 
respondence into divisions and bureaus 
which can keep track of their own letters. 
Telegraph lines are used to excess. Things 
that can be sent by mail are sent by tele- 
graph, thus clogging the wires and delaying 
urgent business. Messages that should be 


sent by wire are intrusted to dilatory mails. 
Telephones are constantly 
“busy !’’ The Council of National 
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Defense has thirty trunk lines to Centr. 
several hundred branch telephones 
building. Calculating the number o: 
going calls, long-distance conversations 
messages made necessary by the 
itself, it is small wonder that a cont 
or anybody else who has important b 
with the council, gets “‘Busy” as a re 
day long. Men have tried for hours te 
a telephone line to the War Depar 
And if, in despair, they go to the 
ing itself, the officers are engaged. 
harder to see some subordinate offic 
the United States Government on 
business than it is to see the Presid 
the United States; which is saying a ¢ 
deal. If you have something that sin 
must have the attention of the Presic 
it can be gotten to him by his secre’ 
They are never too busy to talk to 
The White House is one of the few b 
like places in Washington; and y 
man at the top has more responsibili 
all the other officials combined, becaus 
ee direct them and do his own wor 
well. , 
Worst of all, subordinates can’t see 
superior officers. In private busi 
might be a good thing, because it fe 
men to assume responsibility; but 
Government, where authorization to 
ceed is sharply defined by rules and 1 
Jations, it can readily be understood 
chaos must result from an attempt t 
age the war by peacetime methods. — 


Many Rules, No Authority 


Lately the agitation against red 
been renewed. It is a periodic outb 
usually amounts to a verbal denun 
and nothing more. Mere exhortati 
employees of the Government to elim 
red tape are not sufficient. The 
books are filled with provisions of lai 
are no small part of the whole system 
tape. Many an officer who would i 
eliminate red tape finds himself 
about by Acts of Congress intend 
times of peace, but nevertheless app 
unless repealed, to times of war. 
entanglements galore were encoun’ 
getting sites for government plants; 
curing title to land needed to co 
camps and factories required by th 
tary establishment. | 

The chief of ordnance of the arn 
example, can rent an arsenal or a 
anywhere in the United States out 
general funds; but he cannot do the 
in the District of Columbia, excep 
specific appropriation of Congress. “ 
object of this originally was to prevent m 
money being spent in Washington t 
throughout the country for branches 
Ordnance Department. It was intend 
‘a protection for Congressmen who 
to see all such additional buildings 
in the districts where army posts 
already located. There are analog 
stances of legislation that requires 
chiefs to follow specific lines laid dowt 
Congress. 

Until there is a general revision by 
gress of those laws, which were intended 
days of peace, but which are embarrassi 
obstacles to the swift prosecution of 1 
to-day, the officers of the executive de- 
partments alone will not be able to abolish 
red-tape methods. a 

When that is done, those responsible for 
the management of the war must do an- 
other thing: they must delegate authority 
to subordinates and not surround the 
with such rules of intimidation as to make 
them hesitate to take responsibility. The 
only test of efficiency, after all, is the re- 
sult obtained. # 

But even with these instances of inef- 
ficiency and cluttered machinery, foreign 
observers publicly and privately say that 
in ten months America has done better 
than England or France in the same period. 
It is not characteristic, however, of Amer- 
icans to be satisfied merely to outdo their 
associates; they are not content with 
pleasant comparisons, but are eager to 
prove superiority to their true rival 
enemy. bg 

England and France had more red tapé 
than America, but gradually discarded it. 
The United States, which has set out to 
beat the record of the Entente Allies, and 
win the war even more rapidly, sho 
strip its governmental machine of the k 
and tangles that restrict its motion. 

Reconstruction days, after peace 
will require no less efficiency than 
There’s only one way, after all, to 
of red tape—and that’s to cut it. 


| 
| 
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IHAR’S hardly a man so small an’ mean 
That you won’t find him real worth while 


If you ask him a “howdye’’ now an’ then 


An’ smile him a shore ’nuff smile ; 

An’ pass him yo’ Velvet neighbor-like— 
Why, bless you, the man ain’t born, 

That friendly warmth won’t make expand 
Like this here poppin’ corn. 


He’ll mellow right out with the mellowness 
That long years’ agein’ imparts 

To the Velvet that warms each cockle there is 
In his innermost heart of hearts. 

So let’s not let any fellow we know 

Live friendless an’ lone an’ lorn, 

When a bit of warmth would bring him out 


Just like this poppin’ corn. f, 


Copyright 1918, Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, 


HERE'S mellowness in Velvet—a 


mellowness combined with flavor, 
smoothness, coolness and mildness. 


Nature puts that mellowness into Velvet during 
two long years of ageing in wooden hogsheads. 
It’s the slow way and the expensive way, but one 
pipeful of Velvet proves that it’s right. Try Velvet 


today and see for yourself. Lagett M Kbrcco Cx 


Velvet Joe’s Almanac for the year 1918 is 
now ready. If you want a copy write 
to him at 4241 Folsom Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri, and he will mail it to you. 


oe bees 10c tins 1 Ib. glass humidors 
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Safeguarding Production 


machine is no better than its power—and the 

power is no better than the motor that de- 

livers it. Of a host of production factors 

power is allimportant. Anyshortcoming here spells 
disaster to production, progress and profit. 


Uninterrupted power service is the imperative 
demand of modern industry. That is why progres- 
sive manufacturers in ever-increasing number are 
installing Robbins & Myers Motors. They have 
come to learn that the best motors mean overhead 
economy. 


Every R & M Motor is the embodiment of the 


best that has developed in 21 years of fine motor 
building. The name isa guarantee of motor excel- 
lence just as it is an assurance of uninterrupted pro- 
duction. 


You will find the name on motors ranging from 
1-40 to 30 horsepower—motors for the factory, store, 
office and home 


In addition to the standard designs for general 
power services, Robbins & Myers Motors are made 
in hundreds of special designs as a built-in part 
of electrically-driven labor saving devices for the 
home, office, store and factory. Leading manu- 
facturers of these devices equip their product with 
R & M Motors to insure an operating perform- 
ance in keeping with their own high standards of 
construction, 


A Robbins & Myers Motor on any electrical 
device you buy—whethera vacuum cleaner or wash- 
ing machine for the home, an addressing or mailing 
machine for the office, or coffee grinder or meat 
chopper for the store— is a sure sign of a quality- 
built machine. 


Power users, electrical-device manufacturers and 
dealers find in Robbins & Myers Motors an unusual 
value, performance and prestige. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 


The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Electric Fans and Small Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


% 
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a NGINEERS, farmers, mechanics —men who do world’s work Merchants who have not yet had an opportunity to handle 
of every sort—wear loose-cut, roomy guaranteed Blue Buckle Blue Buckle Union Made OverAlls should write at once for detailed 
OverAlls for work comfort and work economy because they are information. Kindly send jobber’s name and address. Wherever 
scientifically “oversize” where strain, twist or pull hits hardest! shown, Blue Buckles quickly become the overall standard —they 
Blue Buckles give more service than is expected, or demanded! give such fine satisfaction! Light and dark blue denims used 
Every trying test proves their exceptional merit. They are ‘ : in the manufacture of Blue Buckle OverAlls are shown in 
unquestionably the nation’s first-of-all economy clothes! ee the painting reproduced in this announcement. 


Men who putter around their automobiles, cellars or | Made by Jobbers OverAll Company, Lynchburg, Va., 


gardens get into Blue Buckles because they are great MAE largest manufacturers of union made overalls in the world. 


for saving clothes! Motorists should carry a pair of Blue Soi | Selling Agents: W. T. Stewart Dept., Leonard Sales Co., 
Buckles in their tool boxes for road emergencies. Reg U.S.Pot. OF 64 Leonard Street, New York. 


lue Buckle OverAlls 


The Fighting, Man's Favorite 


Since History Began 


THOSE who think that women alone are concerned with toilet 
luxury do not know how well our soldiers like Palmolive. It 1s 
the soap selected by popular vote for the Post Exchange stores at = / 
the various cantonments where the national army 1s training. ji 


For the splendid cleansing, qualities of’ 
palm and olive oils have made them pop- 
ular with active men since history began. 
The Roman centurion—the Grecian war- 
rior—all the famous fighting, men of classic 
days—each knew some form of Palmolive. 


\ The crude combination which satisfied 
these warriors of old-—how different from 
the perfect blend our soldiers demand today. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited 


155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ontario 


i a i i mr na SR ak ar 


Only the twentieth century has enjoyed 
the luxury of the fragrant, creamy cake 


known as PALMOLIVE. 


Palmolive Soap heads a complete 
line of splendid toilet specialties. 


Week-end package, con- A. 
taining, miniature packages, ; 
sent for 25 cents in stamps. 


VENING POST 


NOTICE TO READER. When you finish 

reading thiafcopy of The Saturday Evening 

+ Post place a U.S. 1-cent stamp on this notice, 

r : rs ef hand same a U.S. postal employee, and 

oe OB renee 24 a hee? | it will be plac@al in the hands of our soldiers or 

; : ~~ oe Se seine es tiene : sailors at tig front. No wrapping, no address, 
Eee ees ee see asa re : : , ; “Hy A. §. Burleson, Postmaster General. 


The Thunders of Silence-By Irvin S.Cobb 


Copyright 1912 by Cream of Wheat’ Co. 


cent and 
* econ food. 


One package will 
make fén quarts 
of délicious cook- 
ed food. Can you 
beat this for 
economy? 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 


HE troops in their Texan 
maneuvers last year ruined 
many miles of ordinary roads. 


The traffic was so strenuous that 
they quickly went to pieces. 


Some roads, however, stood the 
test. These were Tarvia Roads. 


They stood the strain of march- 
ing thousands. Horse, motor, 
and artillery divisions passed 
over them without number. 


They had a> hea of years 


of traffic in w days. 


TheGainesvilleDaily Registersaid: 


“This army 9m nt was the 
greatest since the il War, con- 
sisting of 15,000 infantrymen, 275 
heavily loaded -ton motor- 
trucks, 600 wagons, and 6,000 
horses, in addition to all the field 
artillery, machine guns, mountain 
batteries, and other equipment.” 


The road commissioners were so 
well pleased with the way the 
Tarvia Roads withstood this se- 
vere trafic that they immedi- 


ately ordered the construction 


of several additional miles in 
Travis County alone. 


Tarvia Roads are built to with- 
stand hard usage. It is for this 
reason that they are in use on 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh | 
Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville 


Tarvia Roads Withstand 
Severe War Traffic— 


Montreal 


a 


ator 


Government reservations, in the 
Army cantonments. Hundreds 
of the most important state and 
county thoroughfares all over 
the country are Tarvia Roads. 


Today, owing to the great traffic 
congestion and the increasing 
cost of living, the country needs 
good roads more than ever before. 


Poor roads add to the cost of 
everything we buy because they 
add to the cost of every ton that 
drags its weary weight over them. 


Good roads, on the other hand, 
pay for themselves over and over 
again in decreased hauling 


_charges and by saving wear and 


tear on vehicles and motor-cars. 


The cheapest form of good road 
construction today is Tarvia 
Roads, because their first cost is 
low and no form of road construc- 
tion is so inexpensive to maintain. 


Get your neighbors together and talk 
over the good roads question. Write 
to the Tarvia Special Service Depart- 
ment and they will give you expert and 
practical information and suggestions 
regarding the best method of getting 
good roads in your community. 


There are several grades of Tarvia and 
a dozen methods.of using the product 
to meet varying road conditions. 


Toronto Winnipeg 


Preserves Roads 
M& Prevents Dust~ 
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(Top)—Troop movement over Tarvia-treated Government post-road in 
Travis County, Texas. 


(Center)—Entrance road to Naval Station at Great Lakes, Illinois. 
main roads within the Station are built with Tarvia. 


(Bottom)—Tarvia-treated road at Camp Douglas, Wisconsin. 
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Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road 
authorities, The Barrett Company has organized a Special 
Service Department, which keeps up to the minute on all road 
“problems. If you will write to the nearest office regarding road 
conditions or problems in your vicinity the matter will have 
the prompt attention of experienced engineers. This service 
is free for the asking. If you want better roads and lower 
taxes, this Department can greatly assist you. 
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You Will Ask Your Banker’s Advice 


He will tell you that the reliability of a product 
depends on the responsibility of its maker 


If you ask your banker’s advice about buying 
stock in a manufacturing enterprise, it’s ten to one 
the first question he asks you will be “‘Who’s 
back of 1t?’’ 

For the banker knows that only human brains, 
integrity, responsibility and experience can make 
an investment safe. 

He knows, because it’s his business to take care 


of other people’s money, and his reputation de- 
pends on his judgment. 


This Applies to Buying Motor 
Car Axles 
When you buy a motor car, a considerable part 
of the price—more than most men realize— 
covers the cost of the axles. You are’ investing 
your dollars in safety, axle reliability, axle 
efficiency. 


So you should ask, ‘“‘Who’s back of them?’’ 


If the answer is ‘‘ Timken-Detroit,’’ what does 
that mean? 


It means a permanent institution in the auto- 
mobile industry. 


It means the oldest and largest organiza- 
tion in the exclusive business of building axles 
for motor vehicles. 


It means engineering and manufacturing expe- 
rience that began with the industry and has de- 
veloped with it. 


It means ability to improve—to foresee the 
trend in motor-car construction. Hardly any im- 
portant part of any front or rear axle but shows the 
result of Timken-Detroit experience and ingenuity. 


It means long years of demonstrated efficiency 
under all conditions of road and load. 


It means recogniti of superiority by the 
leading car builders, who have year after year used 
Timken-Detroit Axles because of their actual per- 
formance. 


This good average, year after year, can only be 
shown by an organization that has itself success- 
fully gone through all these years of testing and 
learning, studying and demonstrating. 


These, after all, are the important things to con- 
sider in deciding what type of axles will last longest 
and give you the most protection and the best 
service. under your passenger car or motor truck. 


A THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. A 
Detroit, Michigan 


Oldest and largest builders of front and rear axles for 
both motor cars and trucks. 
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OME people said Congressman Mallard had gone his uncles had been partisan rangers on the side of 
mad. These were his friends, striving out of the the Confederacy. If he was a trifle young to be of 
goodness of their hearts to put the best face on that generation of public men who were born in 
what at best was a lamentable situation. Some unchinked log cabins of the wilderness or prairie-sod 

said he was a traitor to his country. These were his enemies, personal, shanties, at least he was to enjoy the subsequent political advantage of 
political and journalistic. Some called him a patriot who put humanity having come into the world in a two-room house of unpainted pine slabs 
above nationality, a new John the Baptist come out of the wilderness to on the sloped withers of a mountain in East Tennessee. As a child he had 
preach a sobering doctrine of world-peace to a world made drunk on war. been taken by his parents to one of the states which are called pivotal 
And these were his followers. Of the first—his friends—there were not many states. There he had grown up—farm boy first, teacher of a district school, 
left.. Of the second group there were millions that multiplied themselves. Of self-taught lawyer, county attorney, state legislator, governor, congressman 
the third there had been at the outset but a timorous and furtive few, and for five terms, a floor leader of his party—so that by ancestry and environment, 
they mostly men and women who spoke English, if they spoke it at all, with the by the ethics of political expediency and political geography, by his own record 
halting speech and the twisted idiom that betrayed their foreign birth; being and by the traditions of the time, he was formed to make an acceptable presidential 
persons who found it entirely consistent to applaud the preachment of planetic aspirant. 

disarmament out of one side of their mouths, and out of the other side of their In person he was most admirably adapted for the réle of statesman. He had a 

mouths to pray for the success at arms of the War Lord whose hand had shoved figure fit to set off a toga, a brow that might have worn a crown with dignity. As 

the universe over the rim of the chasm. But each passing day now saw them an orator he had no equal in Congress or, for that matter, out of it. He was a 

increasing in number and in audacity. Taking courage to themselves from the burning mountain of eloquence, a veritable human Vesuvius from whom, at will, 

courage of their apostle, these, his disciples, were beginning to shout from the flowed rhetoric or invective, satire or sentiment, as lava might flow from a living 
housetops what once they had only dared whisper beneath the eaves. Disloyalty voleano. His mind spawned sonorous phrases as a roe shad spawns eggs. He was 
no longer smoldered; it was blazing up. It crackled, and threw off firebrands. in all outward regards a shape of a man to eatch the eye, with a voice to cajole 

Of all those who sat in judgment upon the acts and the utterances of the man— the senses as with music of bugles, and an oratory to inspire. Moreover, the destiny 

and this classification would include every articulate creature in the United States which shaped his ends had mercifully denied him that which is a boon to common 
who was old enough to be reasonable—or unreasonable—only a handful had the men but a curse to public men. Jason Mallard was without a sense of humor. 
tight diagnosis for the case. Here and there He never laughed at others; he never laughed 
were to be found men who knew he was neither DECORATIONS BY mM. Le. BLUMENTHAL at himself. Certain of our public leaders have 
crazed norinspired; and quite before now fallen into the 
tightly they put no credence woeful error of doing one or 
in the charge that he had sold both of these things. Where- 
himself for pieces of silver to fore they were forever after 
the enemy of his own nation. called humorists—and ruined. 
They knew what ailed the When they said anything seri- 
Honorable Jason Mallard— ous their friends took it hu- 
that he was a victim of a morously, and when they said 
strangulated ambition, of an anything humorous their ene- 
egotistic hernia. He was mies took it seriously. But 
hopelessly ruptured in his: Congressman Mallard was 
vanity. Allhis life he had safe enough there. 

lived on love of notoriety, and Being what he was—a 

by that same perverted pas- handsome bundle of selfish- 

sion he was being eaten up. ness, coated over with a fine 

Once he had diligently be- gloss of seeming humility, a 

sought the confidence and the creature whose every instinct 

affections of a majority of his was richly mulched in self- 
fellowcitizens; nowheseemed conceit and yet one who sim- 
bent upon consolidating their ulated a deep devotion for 
hate for him into a common mankind at large—he 
flood and laving himself in it. couldn’t make either of these 

Well, if such was his wish he mistakes. 

was having it; there was no Upon a time the presiden- 

denying that. tial nomination of his party— 

In the prime of his life, be- the dominant party, too—had 
fore he was fifty, it had seemed been almost within his grasp. 
that almost for the asking the That made his losing it all the 
presidency might have been more bitter. Thereafter he 

his. He had been born right, became an obstructionist, a 

as the saying goes, and bred fighter outside of the lines of 

‘ight, to make suitable presi- his own party and not within 

lential timber. He came of the lines of the opposing party, 

tneclean blends of blood. His a leader of the elements of 

‘ather had been a descendant national discontent and na- 

of Norman-English folk who tional discord, a mouthpiece 

settled in Maryland before for all those who would tear 
she Revolution; the family down the pillars of the temple 
iame had originally been because they dislike its pres- 

Maillard, afterward corrupted ent tenants. Once, he had 

nto Mallard. His mother’s courted popularity; pres- 

seople were Scotch-Irish im- ently—this coming after his 
nigrants of the types that reélection to a sixth term— 
carved out their homesteads he went out of his way to win 
with axes on the spiny unpopularity. His invectives 
naunches of the Cumberlands. ate in like corrosives, his 

{n the Civil War his father metaphors bit like adders. 

had fought for the Union, ina Always he had been like a 
n tof borderers; two of It’s Silence That Roars in Their Ears Until it Cracks Thetr Eardrums and Addles Their Brains sponge to sop up adulation; 
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now he was to prove that when it came to withstanding 
denunciation his hide was the hide of a rhino. 

This war came along, and after more than two years of 
it came our entry into it. For the most part, in the national 
capital and out of it, artificial lines of partisan division were 
wiped out under a tidal wave of patriotism. So far as the 
generality of Americans were concerned, they for the time 
being were neither Democrats nor Republicans; neither 
were they Socialists nor Independents nor Prohibitionists. 
For the duration of the war they were Americans, actuated 
by a common purpose and stirred by a common danger. 
Afterward they might be, politically speaking, whatever 
they chose to be, but for the time being they were just 
Americans. Into this unique condition Jason Mallard pro- 
jected himself, an upstanding reef of opposition to break 
the fine continuity of a mighty ground swell of national 
unity and national harmony. 

Brilliant, formidable, resourceful, seemingly invulner- 
able, armored in apparent disdain for the contempt and the 
indignation of the masses of the citizenship, he fought 
against and voted against the breaking off of diplomatic 
relations with Germany; fought against the draft, fought 
against the war appropriations, fought against the plans 
for a bigger navy, the plans for a great army; fought the 
first Liberty Loan and the second; he fought, in December 

‘Jast, against a declaration of war with Austro-Hungary. 


And, so far as the members of Congress were concerned, he 


fought practically single-handed. 

His vote cast in opposition to the will of the majority 
meant nothing; his voice raised in opposition meant much. 
For very soon the avowed pacifists and the secret protag- 
onists of Kultur, the blood-eyed anarchists and the lily- 
livered dissenters, the conscientious objectors and the 
conscienceless I. W. W. group, saw in him a buttress upon 
which to stay their cause. The lone wolf wasn’t a lone wolf 
any longer—he had a pack to rally about him, yelping 
approval of his every word. Day by day he grew stronger 
and day by day the sinister elements behind him grew 
bolder, echoing his challenges against the Government 
and against the war. With practically every newspaper in 
America, big and little, fighting him; with every influen- 
tial magazine fighting him; with the leaders of the Admin- 
istration fighting him—he nevertheless loomed on the 
national sky line as a great sinister figure of defiance and 
rebellion. 

Deft word chandlers of the magazines and the daily press 
coined terms of opprobrium for him. He was the King of 
the Copperheads, the Junior Benedict Arnold, the Modern 
Judas, the Second Aaron Burr; these things and a hundred 
others they called hira; and he 
laughed at hard names and in re- 
ply coined singularly apt and cruel 
synonyms for the more conspicu- 
ous of his critics. The oldest active 
editor in the country—and the 
most famous—called upon the 
body of which he was a member to 
impeach him for acts 
of disloyalty, tending 
to give aid and comfort 
to the common enemy. 
The great president of i 
a great university sug- } 
gestedasaproperrem- | 
edy for what seemed to / 
ail this man Mallard . 
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that he be shot against 
a brick wall some fine 
morning at sunrise. At 
a monstrous mass 
meeting held in the 
chief city of Mallard’s 
home state, a mass 
meeting presided over 

. by the governor of that 
state, resolutions were 
unanimously adopted 
calling upon him to re- 
sign his commission as 
a representative. His 
answer to all three was 
a speech which, as 
translated, was shortly 
thereafter printed in 
pamphlet form by the 
Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger 
and circulated among the German 
soldiers at the Front. 

For you see. Congressman Mallard 
felt safe, and Congressman Mallard was 
safe. His buckler was the right of free 
speech; his sword, the argument that 
he stood for peace through all the world, 
for arbitration and disarmament among 
all the peoples of the world. 
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It was on the evening of a day in 
January of this present year that young 


“That's the Thing He 
Feeds On—Vanity’’ 
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Drayton, Washington correspondent for the New 
York Epoch, sat in the office of his bureau on the 
second floor of the Hibbett Building, revising his 
account of a scene he had witnessed that after- 
noon from the press gallery of the House. He had 
instructions from his managing editor to cover the 
story at length. At ten o’clock he had finished 
what would make two columns in type and was 
polishing off his opening paragraphs before put- 
ting the manuscript on the wire when the door of 
his room opened and a man came in—a shabby, 
tremulous figure. The comer was Quinlan. 

Quinlan was forty years old and looked fifty.. 
Before whisky got him Quinlan had been a great 
newspaper man. Now that his habits made it” 
impossible for him to hold a steady job he was 
become a sort of news tipster. Occasionally also 
he did small lobbying of a sort; his acquaintance 
with public men and his intimate knowl- 
edge of Washington officialdom served 
him in both these precarious fields of 
endeavor. The liquor he drank—when- 
ever and wherever he could get it—had 
bloated his face out of all wholesome 
contour and had given to his stom- 
ach a chronic distention, but had 
depleted his frame and shrunken 
his limbs so that physically he was 
that common enough type of the 
hopeless alcoholic—a meager rack 
of a man burdened amidships by 
an unhealthy and dropsical plump- 
ness. 

At times when he was not com- 
pletely sodden—when he had in 
him just enough whisky to stim- 
ulate his soaked brain, and yet not 
enough of it to make him maud- 
lin—he displayed flashes of a one- 
time brillianey which by contrast 
with his usual state made the 
ruinous thing he had done to him- 
self seem all the more pitiable. : 

Drayton of the Epoch was one of the newspaper men 
upon whom he sponged. Always preserving the fiction 
that he was borrowing because of temporary necessity, he 
got small sums of money out of Drayton from time to time, 
and in exchange gave the younger man bits of helpful 
information. It was not so much news that he furnished 
Drayton as it was insight into causes working behind 
political and diplomatic events. He came in now without 
knocking and stood looking at Drayton with an ingratiat- 
ing flicker in his dulled eyes. 

“Hello, Quinlan!” said Drayton. “What’s on your 
mind to-night?” 

“Nothing, until you get done there,” said Quinlan, let- 
ting himself lop down into a chair across the desk from 
Drayton. “Go ahead and get through. I’ve got nowhere 
to come but in, and nowhere to go but out.” 

“l’m just putting the final touches on my story of Con- 
gressman Mallard’s speech,” said Drayton. ‘‘Want to read 
my introduction?” 

Privately Drayton was rather pleased with the job 
and craved approval for his craftsmanship from a 
man who still knew good writing when he saw it, 
even though he could no longer write it. 

“No, thank you,” said Quinlan. “All I ever want 
to read about that man is his obituary.” 

“You said it!”’ agreed Drayton. ‘It’s what most 
of the decent people in this country are thinking, I 
guess, even if they haven’t begun saying it 


ple are a mighty patient lot—putting up with 
that demagogue. That was arotten thing that 
happened up on the hill to-day, Quinlan—a 
damnable thing. Here was Mallard making 
the best speech in the worst cause that ever 
I heard, and getting away with it too. And 
there was Richland trying to answer him and 
in comparison making a spectacle of himself — 
Richland with all the right and all the decency 
on his side and yet showing up like a perfect 
dub alongside Mallard, because he hasn’t got 
one-tenth of Mallard’s ability as a speaker or 
one-tenth of Mallard’s personal fire or stage 
presence or magnetism or whatever it is that 
makes Mallard so plausible—and so dan- 
gerous.” 

“That’s all true enough, no doubt,” said Quin- 
lan; ‘‘and since it is true why don’t the news- 
papers put Mallard out of business?” 

“Why don’t the newspapers put him out of 
business!’ echoed Drayton. ‘‘Why, good Lord, 
man, isn’t that what they’ve all been trying to 
do for the last six months? They call him every 
name in the calendar, and it all rolls off him like 
water off a duck’s back. He seems to get nourish- 
ment out of abuse that would kill any other man. 


“The American People area Mighty Patient Lot’’ 


out loud yet. It strikes me the American peo-' 
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He thrives on it, if I’m any judge, 
I believe a hiss is music to his ears 
and a curse is a hushaby, lullaby 
song. Put him out of business? Why 
say, doesn’t nearly 
every editorial writer 
in the country jump 
on him every day, and 
don’t all the para. 
graphers gibe at him. 
and don’t all the ear. 
toonistslampoon him, 
and don’t all of uswhc 
write news from dowr| 
here in Washingtor 
give him the wors’ 
of itin our dispatches‘ 
. « « And what’) 
the result? Mallar 
takes on flesh anc 
every red-mouthe 
agitator in the coun 
try and every mushy 
brained peace fanati 
and every secre 
German sympathize 
trails at his heels, re 
peating what he says 
I’d like to know wha 
the press of Americ 
hasn’t done to pu 
him out of business 
“There never wa 

a time, I guess, whe 

the reputable pres 

of this country we 

so united in its can 

paign to kill off ama 

as it is now inits can 

paign to kill off Ma 

lard. No paper give 

him countenance, e) 

cept some of thes 

foreign-language rags and these dirty little disloyal sheet 
and until here just lately even they didn’t dare to come or 
in the open and applaud him. Anyway, who reads them: 


- compared with those who read the real newspapers and tk 


real magazines? Nobody! And yet he gets stronger ever 
day. He’s a national menace—that’s what he is.” 

“You said it again, son,’ said Quinlan. ‘Six mont] 
ago he was a national nuisance and now he’s a nation 
menace; and who’s responsible—or, rather, what’s r 
sponsible—for him being a national menace? Well, I’ 
going to tell you; but first I’m going to tell you somethir 
about Mallard. I’ve known him for twelve years, more: 
less—ever since he came here to Washington in his lor 
frock coat that didn’t fit him and his big black slouch h 
and his white string tie and in all the rest of the regalia 
the counterfeit who’s trying to fool people into believir 
he’s part tribune and part peasant.” | 

“You wouldn’t call Mallard a counterfeit, would you? 
a man with the gifts he’s got,’”’ broke in Drayton. ey’ 
heard him called everything else nearly in the Engli. 
language, but you’re the first man that ever called him 
counterfeit, to my knowledge!”’ = | 

“Counterfeit? Why, he’s as bogus as a pewter dime 
said Quinlan. ‘I tell you I know the man. Because yi 
don’t know him he’s got you fooled the same as he’s got | 
many other people fooled. Because he looks like a ste 
engraving of Henry Clay you think he is a Henry Clay) 
suppose—anyhow, a lot of other people do; but I’m telli’ 
you his resemblance to Henry Clay is all on the outside: 
it doesn’t strike in any farther than the hair roots. } 
calls himself a self-made man. Well, he’s not; he’s se 
assembled, that’s all. He’s made up of standardized a! 
interchangeable parts. He’s compounded of somethi' 
borrowed from every political mountebank who’s pull! 
that old bunk about being a friend of the great comm¢ 
people and gotten away with it during the last fifty yea. 
He’s not a real genius. He’s a synthetic genius. 

“There are just two things about Mallard that are 
spurious—two things that make up the real essence @ 
tissue of him: One is his genius as a speaker and the oth: 
is his vanity; and the bigger of these, you take it from n; 
is his vanity. That’s the thing he feeds on—vanity. I 
the breath in his nostrils, it’s the savor and the salt on 
daily bread. He lives on publicity, on notoriety. Andy 
you, a newspaper man, sit here wondering how the nev 
papers could kill him, and never guessing the real answe! 

‘Well, what is the answer then?’”’ demanded Drayté 

“Wait, I’m coming to that. The press is always prat 
about the power of the press, always nagging about pitil 
publicity being potent to destroy an evil thing or @ b 
man, and all that sort of rot. And yet every day the ne 
papers give the lie to their own boastings. It’s true, Dri 
ton, that up to a certain point the newspapers can mé 
man by printing favorable things about him. By thats 
token they imagine they can tear him down by P: ir 


unfavorable things about 
him. They think they can, 
but they can’t. Let them 
get together in a campaign 
of yituperation against a 
man, and at once they set 
everybody to talking about 
him. Then let them carry 
their campaign just over a 
psychological dividing line, 
and right away they begin, 
against their wills, tomanu- 
facture sentiment for him. 
The reactions of printer’s 
‘ink are stronger somehow 
than its original actions— 
its chemical processes ac- 
quire added strength in the 
baek kick. What has saved 
many a rotten criminal in 
this country from getting 
his just deserts? It wasn’t 
the fact that the news- 
papers were all for him. It 
was the fact that all the newspapers were against him. The 
under dog may be ever so bad a dog, but only let enough of 
us start kicking him all together, and what’s the result? 
‘Sympathy for him—that’s what. Calling ‘Unclean, un- 
clean!’ after a leper never yet made peopleshun him. It only 
makes them crowd up closer to see his sores. I’ll bet if the 
facts were known that was true two thousand years ago. 
Certainlyit’s trueto-day, and human nature doesn’t change. 

“But the newspapers have one weapon they’ve never 

yet used; at least as a unit they’ve never used it. It’s the 

strongest weapon they’ve got, and the cheapest, and the 
most terrible, and yet they let it lie in its scabbard and 
rust. With that weapon they could destroy any human 
being of the type of Jason Mallard in one-twentieth of the 
time it takes them to build up public opinion for or against 
him. And yet they can’t see it—or won’t see that it’s 
there, all forged and ready to their hands.”’ 

“And that weapon is what?” asked Drayton. 

“Silence. Absolute, utter silence. Silence is the loudest 
thing in the world. It thunders louder than the thunder. 

And it’s the deadliest. What drives men mad who are put 
in solitary confinement? The darkness? The solitude? 
Well, they help. But it’s silence that does the trick— 
silence that roars in their ears until it cracks their eardrums 
and addles their brains. 

“Mallard is a national peril, we’ll concede. Very well 

then, he should be destroyed. And the surest, quickest, 
best way for the newspapers to destroy him is to wall him 
up in silence, to put a vacuum bell of silence down over 
him, to lock hirn up in silence, to bury him alive in silence. 
And that’s a simpler thing than it sounds. They have, all 
of them, only to do one little thing—just quit printing his 
name.” 

“But they can’t quit printing his name, Quinlan!” 
‘exclaimed Drayton. ‘“‘Mallard’s news; he’s the biggest 
figure in the news that there is to-day in this country.” 

“That’s the same foolish argument that the average 
‘newspaper man would make,’’ said Quinlan scornfully. 
“Mallard is news because the newspapers make news of 
him—and for no other reason. Let them quit, and he isn’t 
news any more—he’s a nonentity, he’s nothing at all, he’s 
null and he’s void. So far as public opinion goes he will 

cease to exist, and a thing that has ceased to exist is no 
longer news—once you’ve printed the funeral notice. 
Every popular thing, every conspicuous thing in the world 
is born of notoriety and fed on notoriety—newspaper 
notoriety. Notoriety is as essential to the object of notori- 
ety itself as it is in fashioning the sentiments of those who 
read about it. And there’s just one place where you can 
get wholesale, nation-wide notoriety to-day—out of the 
jaws of a printing press. 

“We call baseball our national pastime—granted! But 

let the newspapers, all of them, during one month of this 
coming spring, quit printing a word about baseball, and 
you’d see the parks closed up and the weeds growing on the 
base lines and the turnstiles rusting solid. You remember 
those deluded ladies who almost did the cause of suffrage 
some damage last year by picketing the White House and 
bothering the President when he was busy with the biggest 
job that any man had tackled in this country since Abe 
Lincoln? Remember how they raised such a hullabaloo 
when they were sent to the workhouse? Well, suppose the 
newspapers, instead of giving them front-page headlines 
and columns of space every day, had refused to print a 
line about them or even so much as to mention their 
names. Do you believe they would have stuck to the job 
week after week as they did stick to it? I tell you they’d 
have quit cold inside of forty-eight hours. 

Son, your average latter-day martyr endures his cap- 
vity with fortitude because he knows the world, through 
| the papers, is going to hear the pleasant clanking of his 
Otherwise he’d burst from his cell with a disap- 
ed yell and go out of the martyr business instanter. 
ay not fear the gallows or the stake or the pillory, but 


“*Your Average Latters 
Day Martyr May Not 
Fear the Gallows 
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or the Stake or the Pillory, But He 
Certainly Does Love His Press Notices’’ 


he certainly does love his press notices. He 
may or may not keep the faith, but you can 
bet he always keeps ascrapbook. Silence— 
that’s the thing he fears more than hang- 
man’s nooses or firing squads. 

“And that’s the cure for your friend, 
Jason Mallard, Esquire. Let the press of 
this country put the curse of silence on him 
and he’s done for. Silence will kill off his 
cause and kill off his following and kill him 
off. It will kill him politically and figur- 
atively. I’m not sure, knowing the man 
as I do, but what it will kill him actually. 
Entomb him in silence and he’ll be a body 
of death and corruption in two weeks. Just 
let the newspapers and the magazines pro- 
vide the grave, and the corpse will provide 
itself.’’ 

Drayton felt himself catching the fever of 
Quinlan’s fire. He broke in eagerly. 

“But, Quinlan, how could it be done?” 
he asked. ‘‘How could you get concerted 
action for a thing that’s so revolutionary, so 
unprecedented, so eS 

“This happens to be one time in the history of the 
United States when you could get it,’’ said the inebriate. 
““You could get it because the press is practically united 
to-day in favor of real Americanism. Let some man like 
your editor-in-chief, Fred Core, or like Carlos Seers of the 
Era, or Manuel Oxus of the Period, or Malcolm Flint of the 
A. P. call a private meeting in New York of the biggest 
individual publishers of daily papers and the leading 
magazine publishers and the heads of all the press associa- 
tions and news syndicates, from the big fellows clear down 
to the shops that sell boiler plate to the country weeklies 
with patent insides. Through their concerted influence 
that crowd could put the thing over in twenty-four 
hours. They could line up the Authors’ League, line up 
the defense societies, line up the national advertisers, 
line up organized labor in the printing trades—line up 
everybody and everything worth 
while. Oh, it could be done— 
make no mistake about that. Call 
it a boycott; call it coercion, mob 
law, lynch law, anything you 
please —it’s justifiable. And 
there’d be no way out for Mal- 
lard. He couldn’t bring an in- 
junction suit to make a newspaper 
publisher print his name. He 
couldn’t buy advertising space to 
tell about himself if nobody would 
sell it to him. There’s only one 
thing he could do—and if I’m any 
judge he’d do it, sooner or later.” 
* Young Drayton stood up. His 
eyes were blazing. 

“Do you know what I’m going 
to do, Quinlan?” he asked. “I’m 
going to run up to New York on 
the midnight train. If I can’t get 
a berth on a sleeper I’ll sit up ina 
day coach. I’m going to rout Fred 
Core out of bed before breakfast 
time in the morning and put this 
thing up to him just as you’ve put 
it up to me here to-night. If I can 
make him see it as you’ve made 
me see it, he’ll get busy. If he 
doesn’t see it, there’s no harm 
done. But in any event it’s your 
idea, and I’ll see to it that you’re 
not cheated out of the credit 
POT tas 

The dipsomaniae shook his 
head. The flame of inspiration had 
died out in Quinlan; he wasa dead 
crater again—a drunkard quiver- 
ing for the lack of stimulant. 

“Never mind the credit, son. 
What was it wise old Omar said— 
‘Take the cash and let the credit 
go’?—something like that any- 
how. You run along up to New 
York and kindle the fires. But 
before you start I wish you’d loan 
me about two dollars. Some of 
these days when my luck changes 
I'll pay it all back. I’m keeping 
track of what I owe you. Or say, 
Drayton—make it five dollars, 
won’t you, if you can spare it?” 


(3 


Beforehand there was no an- 
nouncement of the purpose to be 
accomplished. The men in charge 
of the plan and the men directly 
under them, whom they privily 
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commissioned to carry out their intent, were all of them 
sworn to secrecy. And all of them kept the pledge. Ona 
Monday Congressman Mallard’s name appeared in practi- 
cally every daily paper in America, for it was on that eve- 
ning that he was to address a mass meeting at a hall on the 
Lower West Side of New York—a meeting ostensibly to 
be held under the auspices of a so-called society for world 
peace. But sometime during Monday every publisher 
of every newspaper and periodical, of every trade paper, 
every religious paper, every farm paper in America, re- 
ceived a telegram from a certain address in New York. 
This telegram was marked Confidential. It was signed by 
a formidable list of names. It was signed by three of the 
most distinguished editors in America; by the heads of 
all the important news-gathering and news-distributing 
agencies; by the responsible heads of the leading feature 
syndicates; by the presidents of the two principal tele- 
graph companies; by the presidents of the biggest adver- 
tising agencies; by a former President of the United 
States; by a great Catholic dignitary; by a great Protes- 
tant evangelist, and by the most eloquent rabbi in America; 
by the head of the largest banking house on this continent; 
by a retired military officer of the highest rank; by a 
national leader of organized labor; by the presidents of 
four of the leading universities; and finally by a man who, 
though a private citizen, was popularly esteemed to be the 
mouthpiece of the National Administration. 

While this blanket telegram was traveling over the wires 
a certain magazine publisher was stopping his presses to 
throw out a special article for the writing of which he had 
paid fifteen hundred dollars to the best satirical essayist 
in the country; and another publisher was countermand- 
ing the order he had given to a distinguished caricaturist 
for a series of cartoons all dealing with the same subject, 
and was tearing up two of the cartoons which had already 
been delivered and for which he already had paid. He 
offered to pay for the cartoons not yet drawn, but the 
artist declined to accept further payment when he was told 
in confidence the reason for the cancellation of the com- 
mission. (Continued on Page 38) 


The Lone Wolf Wasn’t a Lone Wolf Any Longer—He Had a 
Pack to Rally About Him 
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Apparently the Only Toots Required are Hammers 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, FRANCE. 
EAR ED: Here is one busted hero! Cast 
D away your cigarette and give three long jeers! 
After all those farewells—after that dinner 
they gave me—after old Mr. Thomas, president of the 
chamber of commerce, made everybody weep with pride 
because the War Department had specially picked me out 
to go forth first—or can a man go fourth first?—anyway, 
after Mr. Thomas had said that the hearts of all my fel- 
low townsmen would be with me as I carried the banner of 
democracy and human liberty on the bloodstained battle- 
fields of France or stood watch at my cheerless post in the 
gloom of the trenches—and after a couple of girls had cried 
on my new uniform and I had promised them that I’d 
try to hold in and not rush too far ahead of my men every 
time I went over the top—after all that, I’ve been out on 
a baldfaced prairie for a month, bossing a bunch of men 
on a railroad job. 

Fact! I’m a section boss. We’re infantry, but our regi- 
ment has been put on railroad construction, and we’re 
building a roadbed. Wouldn’t it cork you? All I have to 
do is walk round and see they don’t loaf on the job, for 
the sergeants stand over them to show what is to be done. 
Some different from what the folks think I’m doing, I 
guess; but that’s the way with war—there’s about as 
much romance in it as there is in laying a gas main on 
Elm Street. Thousands and thousands of others are in 
the same boat, Ed. Their folks 
picture them in tin hats, doing 
hero stuff in trenches—whereas 
they’re shoveling gravel into a 
wagon or driving a truck, for $1.10 
a day. And all that they’ve seen 
of the Front is what they saw in 
the movies back home. Take the 
case of Seth Thomas, who came 
over with me on the boat; last I 
heard from him he was digging a 
ditch not somany miles from Paris, 
in a course of instruction for en- 
gineers, and longing to get to the 
American ‘‘camp.” 


Fightless Soldiering 


HAT reminds me. Guess who 

blew in yesterday, all dressed 
up and rearing togo? Lon Roberts, 
who used to be teller in the First 
National. He’s a captain now and 
had perfectly new, shiny bars on 
his shoulders. What do you know 
about that? I didn’t recognize him 
at first, because a uniform changes 
aman so, and Lon didn’t know me 
from a load of hay. 

How could he? A bank teller 
sees mighty little of a newspaper 
reporter, anyhow. 

““Where’s the American camp?” 
he said. “T got orders to report to 
the —— Infantry to-day.” 


By George Pattullo 


“Well, you’ve arrived. This is your regiment. Welcome, 
little stranger! You can get a pick and shovel from the 
sergeant. Or would you prefer to run a wheelbarrow?” 

That was no way to talk to a captain; but it made him 
recognize me, and we had a glad reunion. 

“But all joking aside,” said Lon, ‘‘I’ve got to get to the 
American camp this afternoon. Where is it?” 

Well, sir, it took me twenty minutes to convince him 
that he had arrived, and that this was one of the American 
“‘camps.”’ It was so entirely different from what he had 
expected. But when it comes to that, everything here is 
different from what any of us expected. Lon isn’t the only 
one. I had fool ideas myself, and I can see in every letter 
from home that the people back there picture the army’s 
doings in France about the way Lon and I did. 

That’s because they still cling to the antediluvian notion 
that soldiering is a purely martial pursuit and every man 
in uniform goes out to fight. Not by a long shot, Ed! For 
every soldier in the firing line there’re four behind ,who’re 
working on everyday jobs such as we’ve been doing in the 
United States all our lives—deepening harbors; building 
docks and storehouses; unloading freight;. driving mule 
teams; pushing new railroads across country and adding 
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| 
spurs and extra tracks;, putting up telephone posts 
and stringing wires; hauling rocks and gravel for 
new roads; digging cuts; making barracks for the 
men to live in; chopping down trees and hauling 
out the lumber and the wood for fuel; transporting sup-; 
plies across country in motor trucks; keeping up garages 
and repair shops for those trucks and the thousands of 
automobiles the army uses; digging deep ditches, which 
they call trenches when fitted up with dugouts and revet- 
ments, and so on. 


Business Methods That Will Win 


BOUT eighty per cent of modern war is just plain hard 
work, Ed. And the more you bring business methods 
to it the better you succeed. Gee, I’d like to see things hum 
they way they do in the plant back home! It’s because’ 
the boches applied their best business brains to war that 
they got the bulge on the other nations from the start. 
We’ve been doddering along in the belief that war was 
a mystic science reserved for men with special technical) 
training and that ordinary dubs who made a living at) 
railroading or clerking for the Beef Trust hadn’t a chance 
in it. Forget it! Those are just the boys we need. Most 
of war is industrial organization—that’s all. And when did’ 
the boches beat us on big industrial jobs? The same 
methods that built our railroads can win a war. 

In my opinion the whole propo-. 
sition boils down to this: Can we! 
get the same speed and efficiency 
into our warfare that we have ap-. 
plied to our peacetime activities? 
And can we do it three thousand | 
miles from home? If we hope to, 
we've got to bring to bear on the 
job the business brains of the 
United States. They’ve already 

made a start in that direction over | 

here, glory be! and probably you'll 
see the general extend the plan. 
To hear a lot of people talk 
you’d think the Germans were a’ 
race peculiarly equipped by the 
Almighty for fighting. Now I’ve) 
been watching the German prison- 
ers in these parts, Ed—there’re 
more than three thousand of them, 
so one ought to be able to form an | 
idea of the sort of men we're up 
against—and I tell you straight 
that we’ve got the edge on them in - 
human material. Most are fine, 
husky men all right—no use lying 
about things; but stack them up 
alongside our own and you'll feel 
proud of Uncle Sam. 
The boche idea of us makes me 
boil. You can detect it even m 
_ the attitude of the prisoners. 
They’re almost insolent—not in 
words of course, but in their 
(Continued on Page 45) — 
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ryO SAY that history repeats itself is a 

_ trite enough observation; but to watch 

+ history at close range and without per- 

xetive in the very act of repetition; or 
arer yet, to be a factor in that big, grind- 
*, wonic process—that is not trite, but 
yre often terrible, tragic, astounding. That 
what is happening to-day in Italy. His- 
y is repeating itself. Some centuries ago, 
wre than I personally can remember, the 
utonic hordes crossed the Alps, swept 
wn the lovely plains of Lombardy and 
seany, burning, raping, slaying—down to 
»yery gates of Rome; and when its inhab- 
nts refused to pay a colossal indemnity 
xy proceeded to sack the town. They 
‘ked it good and hard, in true Teutonic 
‘le. They tore down the temples and shat- 
ed the statues and pitched priceless works 
art out into the filth of the gutter and 
jke open the wine cellars and chanted 
ainken hymns in praise of their own supe- 
r refinement and culture; and, in short, 
lulged in the same heavy triumphal orgies 
the Eternal City that their descendants 
j planned to execute in Paris in August, 1914. They 
nted Italy a bright sanguinary vermilion—as long as 
‘ir red paint lasted. In Venetia in particular they so 
cried the simple natives that they fled to the marshes 
i founded the town of Venice. 

To-day Italy is in the painful throes of just such another 
ital invasion. Another swift, powerful, headlong lunge 
; been initiated, but stopped short almost before it 
ran, upon the plateau of Asiago, at the banks of the 
we. And as I write this in Rome the Italian armies, 
lying from the first stunned shock of defeat, are holding 
n and gallantly striving to dam—and damn!—the vast 
rmanic tidal wave which for the second time in his- 

y has topped the Alps and burst across their northern 
ntiers. 

Che result of Mackensen’s first smashing assault on 

: Italian line all the world knows. General Cadorna 
dlished the news of the defeat in a curt communiqué 

a dozen words, and Lloyd George startled the whole 
ied world by flinging full in its face the complete facts’ 
che disaster in all their menacing significance. 


The Loss of the Second Army 


thf happened, briefly, was this: The Second Ital- 
ian Army caved under a sudden tremendous pres- 
eof the enemy, the German troops rushed through the 
ach at the rear and captured the Second Army prac- 
ily entire. They cap- 
edits men, its guns and 
munition; itsenormous 
vehouses of grain and 
hospital units and sup- 
's. In two terrible days 
Italians lost all the . 
dway they had striven 
easingly for two years 
ittain. They lost their 
gnificent roads, tun- 
sand mountain passes, 
ified and intrenched 
the solid rock. They 
‘the northern strip of 
‘itory invaded by the 
and had to shoulder, 
teover, without a mo- 
it’s warning, the colos- 
burden of hundreds of 
usands of refugees, 
» fled from their homes 
ie-stricken in the first 
fs rout of the big re- 
it. 


ready between five 
. six hundred thousand 
gees, or profughi— 
Se who flee—as the 
lians picturesquely 
n them, have poured 
| thward—a vast human 
> of dispossessed peas- 
Ss, hungry, homeless, 
thesless, piteously 


The Hospital for Children of Refugees, at Naples 


tragic, and yet upheld in their misfortune by a kind of 
courage and simple faith that makes one wish to weep. 
This wave has already rolled from the top to the bottom 
of the country, from the mountains of the north down to 
the very toe of the boot, and the surplus has streamed 
across into Sicily and Sardinia. At the present moment, 
however, tragic and moving as are some of the specific 
cases, the refugee problem is in the main under control. 
But should the Italians be forced to retreat back of the 
Piave; should Venice and the surrounding country come 
under Austrian control, then that six hundred thousand 
would leap up past the two-million mark. Two million 


more refugees would be flung upon the back 
of an already straining nation; and then not 
Italy alone, but the whole Allied world would 
taste disaster! And it is this grim contin- 
gency that now faces Italy. 

In order to visualize clearly the picture of 
what is occurring in Italy it is necessary to 
go back over the last month and get the 
broad lines of the disaster which resulted in 
the loss of the Italian Great Headquarters at 
Udine. The underlying causes of that defeat 
will probably never be revealed to the world 
in their entirety. In Rome dozens of tales 
are flying about from mouth to mouth to 
account for the grand déb4cle, all kinds of 
absurd rumors and grotesque episodes; and 
treachery is of course the first word on 
everybody’s lips. But in an engagement of 
such prime magnitude it is rarely any one 
single outstanding and dramatic factor 
which causes the wreck, but rather the com- 
bined accumulation of many coefficients, 
some big, some little, some obvious, some 
obscure, some immediate, some remote, but 
all of them operating against stability of 
mass, so that when a swift terrific blow is suddenly applied 
the mass breaks to pieces—and each one of the warring 
coefficients is partially to blame. 


Austro-German Propaganda 


ips THIS particular case the chief coefficients were the 
destructive peace-propaganda activities carried on by 
the Austrians, the Catholics and the Italian Socialist party. 
Now in ordinary private life each one of these elements 
hates the other. The Socialists do not love the Clericals, 
their ancient foes; and certainly the German propagandists 
have no altruistic friendship for either faction. But the 
’ four months before the Italian defeat found all these 
three parties walking in the same road, each bent on its 
own particular goal. And so peace talk began to spread 
and be artfully disseminated—first, by the parish priests 
in obscure country villages among the women whose 
husbands and sweethearts were bearing the brunt of the 
war; second, by the Socialists among the business men 
and small dealers who saw their means of livelihood 
being destroyed by an indefinite term of conflict; and 
third, by the Austrians, who cunningly took advantage 
of both these other elements to spread disaffection, and 
who in addition, by means of new leaflets printed in 
Italian and scattered throughout the country and the 
trenches, sought to impress the idea of Austria’s friend- 
liness and of her genuine desire for an early peace. 
4 ; “Let the others, if they 
so desire, fight it out to 


Between Five and Six Hundred Thousand Refugees Have Poured Southward—a Wast Human Tide of 
Dispossessed Peasants, Eomeless and Piteously Tragic 


the bitter conclusion,” 
these pamphlets said. 
“But as for us, Italy and 
Austria—friends, neigh- 
bors, kinsmen, knit by a 
thousand bonds of blood— 
each of us desires nothing 
but simple peace; and so 
let there be peace between 
us. The holy Pope de- 
sires it; the Socialists de- 
sire it; the Italian people 
desire it; and certainly 
we Austrians desire it 
most of all. We are unut- 
terably sick of war. 
Therefore, why should we 
delay? Let us make a 
pact, join hands and start 
the world movement.” 
This was the burden of 
Austrian propaganda, in- 
stigated of course from 
the Wilhelmstrasse with 
the idea of cutting Italy 
out of the game; and its 
influence as one of the 
coefficients in the defeat 
at Udine was undoubtedly 
powerful, chiefly because 
it ran with the currents of 
feeling already prevalent 
(Continued on Page 29) 


DOZEN times, my pendulum swinging 
A to confidence, I have started to tell 
this story; and a dozen times, seek- 
ing the caves of despair, I have thrown my 
penaway. For onereason, lama tragedian, 
a scholar of the old school, a true believer 
in the grand romantic man- 
ner; whereas in its essential 
features that chapter of my 
life which I wish to set be- 
fore you is a comedy—a 
comedy such as the Muses 
sometimes seem to stage 
to divert the pagan deities, 
to excite the magnificent 
risibilities of Ashtaroth 
and Baal. 

For another thing, I find 
it difficult to decide where 
to begin, so many circum- 
stances crowd upon my 
recollection and backward 
hold my pen. 

Shall I start, for in- 
stance, with Jocko, the 
musical jackass, who nearly 
broke my heart; or with 
the princess whose tears 
were presently turned to 
laughter? Or shall I tell 
you first about the haughty 
manner of Mrs. Cuthbert- 
Raven; or about the ex- 
plosive snuff designed to 
make the devil say ‘“‘ Ker- 
chew!’’? Or, waiving im- 
material matters, suppose 
I boldly launch the state- 
ment that I, Sir Horace 
Vergil Larkins, one of the 
most classical men of my 
times, once wore my trous- 
ers upside down and fiddled ona ham—great heavens !— 
to save the world from cataclysm and furnish laughter 
for the high Olympian gods? 

But wait! 

In those last words I catch the far-off echo of an epic 
note—of the grand romantic manner. An old, old habit, 
this, which I must try to break. 

For though I stretch my days to match Methuselah’s 
span, I can never forget that on the painted stage I played 
the parts of kings—and dukes—and cardinals, - Yet when 
I was given an actual part in the greatest drama of modern 
times I found that I was cast as a clown, a low comedian, a 
poor buffoon to make the galleries laugh. 


w 2s 
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Shee night was dark, even for London, and if you had 
been transported on a magic carpet and set down in the 
room where my story opens you might have been, for all 
your eyes could have told you, in a prince’s palace or ina 
pauper’s home. 

And while you sat there waiting in the darkness for the 
light to come you would have heard three sounds, or rather 
three series of sounds: 

The first was an oft-repeated sigh, born in the heart and 
stifled in the pillow. That was I. 

The second was the cautious creaking of a bed. That, 
too, was. I. 

And the third sound, and last, was the soothing sound 
of a lady gently sleeping. And that of course was my dear 
Josephine. 

The scene was my bedroom in London. The hour was 
just before the dawn. 

And while you are waiting for the light to come and show 
you what it can I am going to tell you a few of the leading 
facts of my life. 

More years ago than I care to specify I was born, the 
son of the vicar of St. Modwins. My father named me 
Horace Vergil Larkins, and I can never describe him better 
than that. 

At Cambridge I found myself irresistibly drawn to the 
drama and the flavor of antiquity. Fortune had favored 
me with the tragic mask and the grand romantic manner, 
and I resolved to follow in the footsteps of Kean, Booth 
and Mantell. Nay, more: I vowed to myself on the fires of 
youth that I would take no rest until I was hailed as the 
greatest tragedian that the world had ever seen. 

Fortune favoring me again, I secured an engagement in 
Irving’s company. A few years later, making a tour of the 
States, I played for a season with the great American, 
Mansfield. 


ILLUSTRATED 
F. R. GRUGER 


Though the Shower of Gold Continued I Found My=« 

self Constantly Made Mournful by the Thought That 

a Braying Ass Delighteth the Multitude, While the 
Classics Play to Empty Seats 


It was on this latter tour that I met my Josephine, who 
was appearing in vaudeville. 

God bless my Josephine! 

What dreams of future greatness I whispered in her ear 
T need not tell, but when I returned to London Josephine 
was by my side, and she had vowed on her part that she 
would take no rest until I had received the order of knight- 
hood and she was known to a title-loving world as Lady 
Larkins. 

Shortly thereafter, casting dignity to the winds, I ran a 
race with the stork. The baby was called Mary, and because 
our life was essentially nomadic Mary was brought up by 
her grandfather, the vicar of St. Modwins. This left myself 
and Josephine free once more to pursue our grand ambi- 
tion, and one by one the years had dealt with us until the 
night of which I now am speaking. 

It was a dark night, even for London; but all things come 
to an end at last, and as you sit there on your magic carpet 
the dawn begins to show itself in the east. 

First the window of my room is faintly outlined. Then 
the foot of the bed appears—a chest of drawers—a table 
by the window; all just discernible and nothing more. 
This bed, for instance, might be of the period of Louis XIV, 
exquisitely carved and embellished with tapestry and gold 
leaf. And over the mantel a portrait emerges—quite in the 
old baronial style. 

And still I sigh—those bitter sighs of the early morn 
which are born in the heart and stifled in the pillow. 

And still my Josephine sleeps soundly by my side. 

The light grows stronger. On the table by the window 
a silk hat is seen, and though this, too, might for a moment 
indicate that my dreams of life had been realized, the next 
two items that become visible are a broken-seated chair 
and a water pitcher sans pattern, sans spout, sans handle. 

The light grows stronger yet, and now you see that the 
room is a shabby one, the walls discolored, the furniture of 
the meanest kind. From the strcet shrill sounds arise, the 
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universal accompaniment of poverty, a 
though it had a strident voice and litt] 
heart for melody. Children ery, urchin 
begin to shout, a coster’s donkey brays, an’ 
then suddenly in the next room to mine | 
passionate tenor begins an aria, and is pres 
ently accompanied b 
the curses of an equall| 
passionate baryton 
who evidently wish 
to sleep. 
And I who ha 
dreamed of greatness- 
can you wonder that 
sighed? And I wh 
had wept in my yout 
at the beauty of life- 
can you wonder th; 
I turned and that | 
tossed? zr | 
On the table by t] 
window was a lette 
and by the side of th 
letter was a paper bh; 
which half-conceal 
and _ half-disclosed t) 
sardonic countenance 
a dried salt herring. | 
With another smot) 
ered sigh I reached { 
the letter. It was fro 
my daughter Mary) 
she whose enlarg 
- photograph hung abo} 
the mantel. Againai 
«+ again I read it, even } 
~~ I had read it the nig, 
before. And again a. 
again I pondered t: 
following paragraphs) 
“T love him, oh, ) 
much! 
“His mother is terribly proud, and terribly rich, al 
terribly fussy. She’s one of those women who don’t thi; 
that anybody is anything unless they have been present 
at Court. She wants to meet you very much indeed. 
“T haven’t said anything about your being an act. 
You know how dreadfully old-fashioned some people a. 
But when I simply had to say something I told them wlt 
you once told me to say—that you were a great drama? 
scholar. I added that you were probably the greatest 
London. 
““We’re all coming down to see you as soon as Erie (1 
get his first furlough, which we think will be sometime 
June. | 
“Just fancy! I haven’t been to London since I was x 
weeks old, and you haven’t been to St. Modwins since e 
war started. 
“T’ll let: you know the exact date later, and you 
either meet us at the station or we'll come straight to e 
house ¢ 
And now at last you know the reason why all night lg 
I had tossed upon my couch, my heart heavy within », 
my pillow—I am not ashamed to say it—wet with y 
tears. j 
I was fifty years old—and a failure. 
I had sacrificed my wife in the worship of a false go'- 
and now my daughter was about to be laid as an offerg 
upon the same altar. - | 
My rent was three weeks overdue, my shoes let in wat, 
I was posted at my club, and only the night before I 1d 
spent my last twopence for six dried salt herrings. __ 
Ah yes, my friends, I who have plumbed the dept of 
all the great tragedies—I who have delved deep into '¢ 
woes of antiquity—I want to tell you this: When an» 
has a wife and a daughter for witness, and a sensitive § 
for a scourge, there is no tragedy so poignant as to id 
oneself fifty years old and a failure—to stare into the 
dead eyes of a dried salt herring, and to find therein 
parable of one’s life. 


II 


LL morning I was out upon the rounds of the dramil! 
agencies, Pegasus on a treadmill, hoping against. 
even as I had hoped for the last five years; but whe 
returned home with a leaden heart expecting to find 
sephine in the depths of despair I found her instead in 
smartest dress, polishing her finger nails and hummir' 
sprightly tune—something, I believe, about a hot time 
an old town—a sprightly tune which I hadn’t heard & 
hum for many years. 3 


“Well?” she asked. “Any luck this morning?” | 
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She comforted me then for a time, according to her 
sustom. “Hoddy,’’ she said at last, ‘I’ve always made 
you a good wife; haven’t I?” 

God knows, I tried to tell her. 

“And for more than twenty years I’ve done everything 
‘Leould to see you knighted. I’ve been dignified and proper 
and worn black satin and jet beads, and acted high and 
naughty—a regular little Lady Lord-Look-at-Her, full of 
runes and prisms and potatoes—now haven’t I, Hoddy 
jear?’’ 

Again I tried to tell her, though wondering, dimly fear- 
ng what was coming next. 
| “Well, that’s all right,” she said. “I’m satisfied if you 
wre. But last night, after I’d read Mary’s letter, I remem- 
yered that years ago when I was in vaudeville it was 
ilways the male quartets that made the biggest hits ——” 

Obscurely then I began to see what was coming, but 
ate had made me powerless to try to check the blow. 
“Now you know, Hoddy,” continued Josephine, “after 
‘hree years of war the British public has had tragedies 

‘nough without going to the theater to see another big 
ounch. That’s why your Great Moments From the Great 
Tragedies has been such a frost. What John Bull wants is 
something that will make him laugh himself inside out and 
“orget all his troubles for a littlé while. If we can do that 
‘we can make a lot of money, and then when Mary and 
hose awiully proper people come to London we’ll have a 
ittle ready cash to entertain them at the Ritz, and I’ll be 
ible to show that terribly fussy woman just how terribly 
‘ussy a woman can be!” 

“But, my dear,”’ I stiffly objected, “you mention a male 
yuartet. Surely you know I cannot sing 

“But you don’t have to sing in a comic male quartet,” 
he told me. All you have to do is make a noise and play 
he fool —— 

“Great heavens!”’ I cried, almost in anger. ‘‘At my time 
of life you would make me a clown? Wearing my trousers 
-ipside down and fiddling on a ham?” 

_ Josephine quite stared at me. 

“Why, what a dandy idea!” she exclaimed. 

isten to mine, Hoddy: 

“You know Jocko, the little donkey that comes in the 
itreet every morning with the shellfish—Jocko, who says 
\Hee-haw!’ whenever anybody rubs his ears? Well, sir, 
hat’s the bright young youth who’s going to be the second 
‘nember of our quartet!” 

“What!” I gasped. 
| “Of course you'll have to write him a special song,’’ 
he continued; “‘one of those topical things—What the 
Donkey Said; and every time we come to the last line 
of the verse—‘And the donkey said’—I’ll rub his ears 
ind then he’ll sing ‘Hee-haw! MHee-haw!’” 
| “Great heavens!”,I muttered, staring at her, 
or though I have always followed the tragic 
tar I was at least sufficiently versed in matters 
_heatrical to know that a musical jackass would 
nake a decided hit in any music hall. 

_ “And now,” said Josephine, her cheeks over- 
bright, “who do you suppose is going to be our 
_hird little man?” 

if “Perhaps you have a musical 

lea in mind, ” I made ironic 

“or Bruno, the barking 


: 


“And now 


! “No, No, Hoddy,” she sighed. 
“I—TI’m going to be the third lit- 
le man. Dressed up like a fat 
oy, with a big bustle, andashort 
ed coat iy 
_ “My dearJosephine!”’ I gently 
ried, and the tears came to her 
yes at last. For of late years 
he had bravely maintained the 
sheory that she still preserved 
jer girlish figure, and 
ometimes when we 
vere exchanging confi- 
ences of the soul she 
vould say, “Oh, Hor- 
ce! That woman who 
sowed to you on the 
‘treet to-day; am I as 
at asher?” And now, 
‘vhen for the laughter 
f the vulgar she pro- 
»osed to trick herself 
jut in a costume that 
‘vould show those very 
,letails which she had al- 
vays tried to conceal— 
he bustle, the short red 
‘oat, the pantaloons! 
“But look here,” I 
aid after we had com- 
orted each other, 
“‘you’ve only named 
» and in a quer- 


et a? 


“Oh, yes!”’ said Josephine, and she thoughtfully looked 
at the clock. ‘For the fourth, of course, we shall have to 
find a tenor, and I thought we’d have to talk with our 
neighbor—he who sings opera so much in the early morn- 
ing. So when I heard him after you went out, I had a few 
words with him and he promised to call at noon 

Outside, the bells of St. Paul’s started to peal the day’s 
meridian and simultaneously I heard a step in the hall. 

“Rap-a-tap-tap !”’ sounded a knuckle on the panel—the 
summons of Fate, though I was far from suspecting it then. 

“Come in! !" I cried. 


Come in! 


qr 


ieee door opened as though by an invisible hand—the 
invisible hand of Destiny—and the next moment our 
neighbor had entered the room. He bowed to Josephine in 
the Continental manner, heels together and hand pressed 
on his heart—such a bow as might have been given in the 
court of the Golden Age—florid, effulgent and conceived 
in the grand romantic manner. 

“T am prompt of the time?’’ he asked; “yes?” 

It didn’t need his words to tell me that our neighbor was 
anything but a British product. And now that he had 
resumed the perpendicular and no longer blinded the eye 
with the effulgence of his bow, I began to notice his beard, 
black with dye, his thick red lips, his passionate smile and 
overbearing eyes. All these attested his foreign birth, and 
when I add that he wore a pinchbeck diamond on his finger 
and another in his soiled cravat perhaps you will get the 
same impression that I received—of being in the presence 
of a gypsy king on his holiday, dressed and adorned as he 
thought a gentleman should be. 

“This is Mr. Larkins, my husband,” began Josephine in 
her usual straightforward manner. “I am Mrs. Larkins.’’ 

With another grandiose bow he handed Josephine a 
card, ignoring me as completely as though I were in some 
distant limbo near the moon. 

“Mr. Nikolai Napieff,” read Josephine. ‘‘We’ve been 
neighbors for quite a while, Mr. Napieff, and though we’ve 
often heard you playing and singing we’ve never happened 
to meet each other before.” 

“Tt is because of my hours,” he answered. “I am a 
chemist, madam, working on munitions every nighttime 
and sleeping when I can by the day.’”’ And giving me at 
last one of his bold smiles over Josephine’s shoulder he 
added: ‘‘When it came to powerful explosives, my friend, 
you found that some of us in Russia knew a trick or two 
worth learning!’’ 

It was then, without any surprise, that I noticed the 
earring holes in his ears. 

“You are a chemist?” I asked. 


eee 


It Suddenly Came to Me That at Last I Knew the Greatest Tragedy That Can Befall Mankind 


“University of Petrograd, 1880,” he said. “And later 
postgraduate course at the University of Paris.’ 

His manner was so challenging that I openly looked at 
the piercings of his ears. 

“And later?” I suggested. 

“You are quick on the eye, my friend,” he said, wetting 
his lips. ‘Yes, later, I found it safer to return to my own 
people in Poland. Already then I knew too much about 
explosives sad 

“Mr. Napieff,” said Josephine, suddenly joining in, 
“would you like to make some money? Would you like 
to make a lot of money?” she emphatically amended 
herself, 

In growing surprise our visitor looked round the room. 

“Oh dear, no; it isn’t here,’ laughed Josephine, in no 
wise offended. “You’ve got to help us make it. Now 
listen: I’ll tell you the scheme.”’ 

It didn’t take him long to catch the value of her plan, 
and when she had finished he chuckled thoughtfully to 
himself and walked up and down the room a few times, 
pulling his beard and blowing out his cheeks, like a man 
who has the center of the stage and knows it well. 

“T will tell you, my friends,” he said, coming to a sudden 
stop. “As you can guess, I do not live at this charming 
lodging house because I am overburdened with wealth. Is 
it not so? Yes! Any more than yourselves! I live here 
because it is—what you call it?—on the cheap; and me—I 
need every penny I can get for my grand invention. For 
the last few weeks I have been handicap’ for the want of 
funds; and now if you can show me how to make some 
extra money 2 

He disappeared, and returned almost at once with a 
violin under his arm, and for the next three hours he took 
the lead in building up a program for what was surely the 
strangest male quartet that ever looked over the foot- 
lights. Yes, and what is more, there wasn’t a minute when 
he wasn’t equally occupied in taking the lead over me as 
well. 

I could feel it in his tones, his glances, the shrug of his 
shoulders, and a certain devilish gift he had of cursing 
me with his violin. As Jonson wrote, ‘‘He was a hurri- 
cano—a fever of a man!’”’ And the more he played upon 
his violin the more he seemed to intoxicate himself with 
his own music, and the more he seemed to push me into 
the background—I, Horace Larkins, who had trod the 
boards—yes, step by step!—with Mansfield, Tree and the 
immortal Irving himself. 

Just before he left Napieff broke into a wild melody— 
such perhaps as Czerny, the gypsy, used to play before the 
king’s daughter. In the middle of a note he came to a . 
sudden stop. “What piece is that, Mr. Napieff?’” asked 
Josephine in her 
cheerful manner. 

“That, madam,” 
he grandly an- 
swered, ‘‘is the 
story of my life— 
wild, curious, roam- 
ing, and rising now 
to the grand tem- 
pestuous height. 
Next month—next 
week, perhaps—I 
shall finish the pres- 
ent movement— 
and then 

I think he caught 
my smile from the 
corner of his eye, 
for he suddenly 
turned and gave me 
one of his domineer- 
ing glances. 

“My friend,” he 
said, ‘‘you laugh 
in your sleeve, but 
some day you will 
be proud to say 
that once upon a 
time you were ac- 
quainted with Ni- 
kolai Napieff, the 
man who stopped 
the war!’ 

“Oh?” Tasked as 
politely as I could. 

“Yes—‘Oh!’— 
my friend! And 
once more, ‘Oh!’ 
And still again, if 
YOU. Wane out! 
What?” he cried. 
“Have you never 
read in British 
history of a man 
4 named John 
a4) Churchill who 

stopped the Grand 
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Monarque at Blenheim—and they made him a duke for 


that? And have you never read of Arthur Wellesley, who’ 


stopped Napoleon at Waterloo—and they made him a duke 
for that? But this—my friend!—this is no duke’s war! 
And when I have stop’ it—as I very soon shall!—they 
shall make me a Pr-r-ince!—a Royal Highness!—an 
Excellency !—yes, one of the Very All Highest! And—you, 
my friend—yes, you shall live to see it done!”’ 

He made his exit then, spurning the floor with his feet, 
and left Josephine and me staring at each other in mutual 
astonishment. 

“What do you think of that?” I asked at last. 

“Some nut!’ said Josephine; and again, almost.in the 
tone of admiration: “Yes sir; our Tenor is certainly some 
nut!—believe me!” 

Iv 
iS as Josephine with that American ingenuity which 
is akin to genius had conceived the idea of the Four 
Musical Balaams—the name itself was her own invention— 
so now she became our business manager. 

“We're going on as an added attraction at the Picca- 
dilly on Monday night,’’ she triumphantly announced the 
next day. “If the act’s a‘frost we die with our boots. on; 
but if it makes the hit of the evening we’re going to draw 
our fifty pounds a week till further notice.” 

“Fifty pounds a week?” I demanded. 

“That’s us,” calmly nodded Josephine; and hanging up 
her hat she executed a few chaste steps. ‘‘Ten pounds to 
the neighbor, five to Jocko’s owner—and thirty-five, fresh 
from His Majesty’s 
mint, for Sir Horace 
and Lady Larkins! 
How’s that, my 
lord?” 

At sound of the 
title, which now I 
knew would never 
be mine, I felt like 
him who sold his 
birthright for a mess 
of pottage; but care- 
ful not to hurt her 
feelings I assumed 
the mask of hypoc- 
risy and congratu- 
lated Josephine as 
though with all my 
heart. 

“Oh, and I saw a 
man from the or- 
chestra,’”’ she con- 
tinued—‘“‘the second 
violin; he’s coming 
round to help arrange 
the scores. He’s 
a funny little fellow. 
I wish we had him 
in the quartet in- 
stead of old Blue- 
beard next door. 
Oh, that reminds me 
too: I borrowed 
some make-up. 
Come and sit over 
here, Hoddy, and 
I'll try this pretty 
shade of blue on 
your upper lip.” 

But there, at last, 
I asserted myself, 
and a moment later, 
hearing the musi- 
cian’s step on the 
stairs, Josephine 
stopped stalking me 
round the room with 


’ Napieff, wearing a coquettishly tight skirt and awoman’s 
hat, was billed as the Bearded Lady. 

Josephine, as you have guessed, was the Fat Boy—Not 
an Ounce of Muscle or Bone—Three Hundredweight of 
Solid Suet and Fat. 

I was Sober Simon—Fifty Pounds to the Lady Who Can 
Make Him Smile—and God knows she would have earned 
it! 

And Jocko was Balaam’s Ass—Who Has Now Had His 
Voice Cultivated. 

Ishall not burden you with our songs and dialogue—even 
though the catch line of Josephine’s ditty—‘‘ Who looked 
through the knot hole in father’s wooden leg?””—became 
the catch phrase of London before the week was over, and 
was heard more often than any nobler question. Nor shall 


I tell you about the by-play: How the Bearded Lady fell: 


in love with the Fat Boy, how he spurned her, how I set up 
a music stand for Jocko every time he sang, and with what 
heartfelt emphasis I answered the Bearded Lady when she 
asked me: 
“‘Why do you wear your trousers upside down, Simon?” 
“So I ean kick myself,’ I told her, “‘every time I step!”’ 
Ah yes, my friends, but life is the strangest thing. That 


line, born in banality and destitute of wit, drew more 


applause than any other line which I have ever delivered— 


I who have trod the boards as Hamlet and Mark Antony; 


I who one day dreamed of being the greatest tragedian that 
the world had ever seen! Indeed -I might have thought 
that I was riding a nightmare had it not been for the golden 


‘the blue grease on 
the end of her finger. 
Presently our strange neighbor came in, too, his violin 
under his arm, and though the occasion dragged upon my 
heart and made me sad—so far, so low had I fallen from 
the bright star of my youth—I could see that Josephine 
was enjoying herself immensely, her voice never so loud 
and clear, her color never so high. Yet once, when I woke 
in the night and found her sitting underneath the gas 
industriously converting an underskirt into a little red 
coat, I caught a look of wistful resignation on her face 
which reminded me of the sweet flower of her own young 
dreams—and the bitter fruit which Time was now present- 
ing to her. 

On Monday night, however, when we stood in the wings 
of the Piccadilly waiting for our signal, I could see no 
signs of melancholy on Josephine’s part, though this may 
have been due to the wealth of make-up with which she 
had disguised herself. We were supposed to be the side 
show, of a stranded circus walking back to London, and 
even the stage hands grinned as they watched us waiting 
for our cue. 


“You See?’' Whispered Napieff. 


sovereigns that passed into my hands the following Satur- 
day afternoon; and from that hour on, Josephine equally 
divided her week days between the theater, the mantua- 
makers and the shops. As you have already guessed, we 
left nothing undone to conceal our real identities, and no 
one dreamed that the comically mournful basso in the 
Four Balaams was Horace Vergil Larkins, one of the lead- 
ing dramatic scholars of his time. ~ At least, we thought 
that no one dreamed it then. 

Meanwhile Josephine was busy with her plans. 

“Those people will probably only be here for a day or 
two,” she said. ‘Just before they arrive we’ll take an 
apartment at the Ritz and entertain them there. Then as 
soon as they’re back in St. Modwins we’ll book up solid for 
as long as we can, and make hay while the sun shines.” 

But when I approached our neighbor upon this latter 
subject I found he had distinctly different plans of his own. 

“Wor a leetle while—yes,”’ he said. ‘‘For a long run— 
no, no, no! Any day now I may achieve my grand inven- 
tion—and when that hour arrives ——” 


“*‘Without the Draft We Would be as Dead Men! A Few Short Whiffs of That 
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- He made a gesture such as Satan might have made when : 

he saw the world at his feet, and so great was my feeling of 

relief at his refusal that I shook him by the hand. —__ 

“What is this great invention of yours?” I asked him, | 
sitting down. ‘Some sort of a machine?” @ | 
“No, no, batuchka. It is a new explosive. I call it. 
‘Napieff’—all the same as me. And all the same as me: 
once more, I shall not sell it cheap! You wait, my friend! 
You wait and see the price I get!” 
| 


f 


“Ts it some sort of dynamite?”’ I persisted. 
“Dynamite? Pooh-pooh!” hescoffed. ‘Listen, batuchka! 
Heretofore all explosives have been set off by spark, or 
percussion, or fire, or something of similar nature. But in 
my great invention the powder is simply exploded by get-. 
ting it wet; that’s all!” 

He-must have caught my puzzled look. | 
' “What?” he proudly cried. ‘‘ You do not grasp it yet? 
Listen! Over the enemy’s lines we send our aéroplanes, 
and soon they are sifting down a fine invisible cloud of my 
new explosive—a cloud that settles itself on the earth’ 
below like dust —and looks like dust—and feels like dust— 
and lies there unsuspected! ; | 

“In a little while—you understand?—the rain clouds 
begin to roll upon the scene, and—pat-a-pat!—you see 
the point? It rains! 

' “Ah, batuchka! As soon as the first drops of moisture 
reach the earth there is one loud lingering roar and every-. 
thing that my powder has touched is absolutely done for! 
Trenches—forts—soldiers—ships—they are all what you 
call erased—wiped 
completely off the 
earth!” 

In growing excite-. 
ment he reached a 
large tin from one of | 
his shelves—a glazed 
familiar snuff tin, in 
black and yellow, 
such as I had seen 
in many a tobacco-. 
nist’s shop. ‘ 

“You would think. 
it was snuff, eh?” he 
asked, showing me 
the contents with 
one of his passionate 
smiles. “And so it: 
is! Snuff to make 
the devil sneeze and 
blow me into a king-. 
dom! To fool the 
curious I have mixed 
it, half and half, with 
the choicest snuff; 
and when my for- 
mula is complete I 
defy the world to 
analyze it. And 
why? 

“Tt is to, laugh! 
Because the moment. 
you touch it with 
anything wet—. 
bang-bang!—and off. 
she goes!” | 

He put the tin 
back on its shelf and 
reached up again—| 
this time for a bottle: 
of brandy. | 

““A moment,” he 
said; “I must find 
another glass.” 

As you have seen, 
I was in his rooms, 
and while he was 
” gone for the glass I 

looked round me. 

To say the least, it wasn’t a wholesome place—either an 
its atmosphere or in its fittings. Down one side of the 
room was a long table covered with the ill-smelling para- 
phernalia of a chemist, its beakers and apparatus dirty and 
in disarray. Dirty, too, was the couch in the corner, and 
dirtier yet were the Continental prints that had been 
pinned to the wall. Between two of these, I noticed a 
half-tone picture of Princess Charlotte, Britain’s bravest 
and most popular war princess, whose engagement had 
just been announced to the young Duke of Dorset; an 
by the side of this was a photograph of Napieff himself, 
smiling as ever his full-lipped, bold-eyed smile. : 

In the mere proximity of the two photographs I migh 
not have guessed how literally our neighbor had spoken 
when he described himself as aman of grand ambition; but 
when I read the words he had written beneath the picture 
I had no further doubt about it. Underneath the picture 
of the princess he had written ‘Charlotte, Queen of 
Russia”; underneath his own, “‘ Nikolai, King of Russia. 

(Continued on Page 58) = 
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/ AFTER hundreds 
A of interviews 
with Russian 
officers and soldiers 
of all grades, scat- 
tered over twelve 
thousand miles of 
their country, I am 
at last ready to write 
about ‘Tavarish,”’ 
or Comrade, as. he 
conducts himself to- 
day. Ithink Ishould 
know the Russian 
soldier, for I have 
metmanymyriads of 
him, from Petrograd 
to the uttermost 
point of the Front in 
Persia, and from 
Siberia to the Black 
Sea. I have shared 
his food and his fleas, | 
his tents and his 
trains. I have 
watched him and lis- 
tened to him and 
smelt him! There 
may be other Amer- 
icans who have come 
closer to a greater 
number of Russian 
soldiers than I, but 
I do not envy them 
their distinction; except that nobody knows this Russian 
situation who does not know the common soldier. 

For neither Kerensky nor the provisional government nor 

the committee of workmen and soldiers rules Russia, but 
Tavarish; and he knows it. Comrade’s own opinion, was 
‘well summarized by a brutish fellow who occupied the 
upper berth in a first-class compartment between Rostoff 
and Alexandrovsk, a few days ago. He had paid no fare 
of course; and a lady who had been in the compartment 
had been forced to leave and stand in the aisle; for his 
comrade, a husky peasant with muddy boots, whose 
vermin-infested clothes had not been off his back for 
months, lay at full length on the red velvet cushion of the 
lower berth, his head pillowed on a dirty burlap bag holding 
his kit. How he gloated over the unwonted luxury, in the 
consciousness that Tavarish has come to his own, while 
the bourgeois are cast out into desolation! 


PHOTO. BY WILLIAM T, ELLIS 


Ignorant Victims of Tyranny 


ASKED the man in the upper berth about his plans. 

“There will be peace within a month. If not, all the 
soldiers, from the Caucasus to Riga, will go home, each 
taking fifty cartridges and a gun. Then there will be an- 
other revolution, and we shall show them!” 

That is the big fact about Russia to-day—bigger, per- 
haps, than the revolution itself, of which it is the most 
important expression. Tavarish is taking his gun and 
going home, without saying “‘By your leave’ to anybody. 
Now he has an argument the force of which he can under- 
stand and wield. He has been bewildered and befuddled 


Barges of Fuel Wood at Petrograd 
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There is No Authority Left in the Land Except 
the Soldier With His Gun 
Above—A Bread Line in Astrakhan 


by countless strange pleas. All parties have appealed to 
him as if he were a reasonable being. He has been tossed 
about on a sea of rhetoric, each latest wave carrying off 
his frail mental craft. For Tavarish is, after all, only an 
embruted peasant, the 
victim of generations of 
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to pass in a large and 
steadily increasing 


measure. It is no 
mere theory that I 
am discussing. I 
write amidst swarm- 
ing soldiers home- 
ward bound; and I 
confess that they ap- 
pear to me to be a 
more real danger to 
personal safety than 
the Kurds or the 
Turks or the brig- 
ands of the Caucasus 
among whom I have 
been sojourning. 
The newspapers now 
carry a standing 
head, ‘‘ Pogroms and 
Lootings,” and it 
daily occupies an en- 
larged space, repre- 
senting every section 
of this far-flung land. 
I could repeat scores 
of stories of causeless 
killings in cold blood, 
and of the burning 
of houses, and of the 
looting of stores and 
private dwellings. 
Nobody knows 
where or when the 
next outburst will be. Day before yesterday an intelligent 
woman on the train told me that she was en route to Kieff 
because she felt it to be the one safe city. Yet that very 
day a regiment in Kieff looted three government-sealed 
liquor stores—consuming, incidentally, three barrels of 
spirits; and then they broke into private houses, outraging 
women and looting household goods. 


The Reign of Anarchy 


EEKS ago, two friends of mine, American officials, 

‘were on an express train that was trailing after a slow 
troop train. At one station they were permitted to pass it, 
observing that the soldiers were laughing and singing, heed- 
less of the privilege thus granted the bourgeois. Yet half 
an hour later those same merry troops killed the station 
master horribly, and beat his assistant unconscious, for 
having allowed the express its usual right of way. To-day’s 
paper tells how the soldiers cut the throat of the engineer 
of the Petrograd express for attempting to pass a soldier 
train. Then they put a Tavarish into the cab and attached 
ten troop cars to the express. Down near Vladikavkaz 
last week a crowd of soldiers stopped a train five miles 
from any station and forced all the passengers—first 
class, second class and third class—to get out and walk, 
while the comrades rode. 

All talk of a bloodless revolution in Russia was prema- 
ture. The country now appears to be entering upon a 
period of anarchy that will make the red record of the 
French Revolution seem pale. There is no authority left 

(Continued on Page 74) 


*| autocratic tyranny and 
injustice. He is not re- 
sponsible for his inability 
to think. His ignorance 
of such big words as pa- 
triotism, honor, loyalty, 
democracy, must be laid 
at the door of the powers 
that denied him the privi- 
leges of a rational human. 
He was ruled by foree— 
and now that he finds 
force in his own hands he 
will rule in the same way. 
The rich oppressed him; 
now he will make the rich 
pay—and to him every 
man who is not a soldier 
ora peasant is a hated 
bourgeois. TheI. W. W. 
doctrines are coming to 
full fruition in Russia just 
now. 

Already the condition 
of which I write has come 
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In Front of Nicholas Station, Petrograd 
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A NATION REBORN INDUSTRIALLY THROUGH WAR 


WELVE months ago the American sales- 
man went to France carrying a sample case 
and was looked upon as a bird of prey. 


To-day he arrives with a rifle in his hand and is hailed as a deliverer. 
Such is the 
transformation wrought by war in this new world of swift 
and sudden change. In this striking contrast is epitomized 


From commercialism to heroism is the evolution. 


a transition of immense significance to American busi- 
ness. Up to the time of our entry into the war the 
United States almost went out of her export way to 
irritate the trade temperament of France, thereby 
destroying a large opportunity to build up a per- 
manent and profitable oversea business. This 
ignorance and misunderstanding are now wiped 
out in the flood of a mutual antagonism toward 
the German. 

Though there is no sentiment in commerce, 
henceforth every relation between the two 
great republics must have, consciously or un- 
consciously, the impress of a kindred sacrifice 
fora common cause. Nowhere along the far- 
flung battle front of world trade will competi- 
tion have the same interest for us as in France. 
Our sister democracy is to-day the repository of 
American hope—the cradle of a whole new 
American valor. On its historic ground was 
spilled the first American blood in actual combat 
in the war—in that rich earth will be ‘‘a richer 
dust concealed.” 

Aside from this purely sentimental interest France 
will offer a peculiar opportunity for American trade 
after the war, for the reason that, as England’s self- 
sufficiency grows with intensive industrial development 
and mobilization of imperial resources, we must find a new 
market for some of the business we transacted in the United 
Kingdom before the war. In other words, our possible loss 
in Great Britain must be made up by a corresponding gain 
in France. 

There is a common impression that France is bled white 
and weary with the war. This is quite true. For that 
matter all Europe is war-worn and yearns for rest. But let 
no man be deceived by the spectacle of France in the 
throes of her war agony. With the enemy inside her 
gates, with her northern area ravaged, with her manhood 
depleted,.and with every home mourning a loss, she 
heroically faces the task of reconstruction with the same 
fortitude with which she met the spear at her breast. 


Trade With a Reborn France 


N THE midst of death she is preparing for the new life 

of a restored trade, a revitalized finance, and a rebirth 
of authority as the artistie mentor of the world. There 
will be a resurrected and a reconstructed France. 

What then is the 
economic situation 
to-day in the land 
of Lafayette? 
What is the con- 
crete opportunity 
for American 
commercial ex- 
pansion in France? 
What has our busi- 
ness learned during 
the past year that 
willequip it to cope 
with the new and 
altered conditions 
after the war? 

France revisited 
presents the su- 
preme spectacle of 
sacrifice incarnate. 
The people are a 
little irritable, to 
be sure. This war, 
as America will 
find, gets on the 
nerves, more espe- 
cially when the de- 
spoiler is pounding 
at your front gate 
and has his grip on 
most of your mines 
and quarries. Asin 
England, and de- 
spite the social un- 
rest that is the 
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The War Will Not Only Remake France, But it is Even Now Recreating French Business 
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Edouard Herriot, National Minister of Transportation 
and Food Supplies, Who is Regarded by Many as the 
Coming Man of France 


inevitable by-product of a long-drawn war, there is the 
dogged determination to see the struggle through, regard- 
less of cost. 

To a much greater degree than in England, however, 
you get the direct and physical evidence of America’s par- 
ticipation in the war. France to-day is a miniature America 
at every turn. From the moment you touch a seaport 
until you reach the zone of fighting, the Yankee khaki, 
surmounted by the familiar peaked campaign hat, is 
everywhere. This fraternal invasion for war will inevitably 
be followed by the commercial invasion for peace. 

Realize this and you get the whole meaning of the new 
Franco-American relationship. The comradeship of the 


larcossom 


A year ago—indeed, for a great many years—America seemed to re- 
gard France as the dumping ground of the incompetent and the 
unequipped. 
men who knew the French language, and who were familiar 


fighting line will be followed by a fiscal entanen 
equally enduring. The bonds of blood are the 
forerunners of the economic ties. ‘ 


Instead of sending representatives and sales- 


with French local needs, they sent, in the main, agents 
who did not know a word of French, and who believed 
that the swift and compelling selling methods that 
land business in the trade centers of the hustling 
Middle West, could get over in a strange country, 
When this ‘‘Now, my friends, you have got to. 
take this stuff” talk rattled like peas against the 
side of a dreadnought, the American always 
thought the Frenchman was to blame and did 
not appreciate fine, scientific salesmanship. 
He discovered that drummer eloquence does 
not get business in a land where social cultiva- 
tion and temperamental understanding are 
the first outposts of the successful trade | 
offensive. 

The misfit American salesman in France re- 
lied upon an interpreter. With this handicap, 

he not only prejudiced the would-be buyer 
against him, but, asI could illustrate with many 
instances, placed himself at the mercy of the 
unscrupulous and the crafty. More than one 
interpreter has entered into a corrupt alliance with 
a purchaser and the salesman was caught between 
two millstones that ground him mercilessly. 
Then, too, there was always the crooked agent who got 
his commission from both ends. He would do up his 
employer, on the one hand, and exact his pound of flesh | 
from the buyer, on the other. One familiar method was to 
get one price from the selling house in New York or 
Chicago, raise it ten per cent on the buyer, and pocket the 
difference. 
Even before we went to war American business had 
begun to. see the light in France. We are sending over 
better men. The trade interpreter in Paris, like the sight- 
seeing guide who used to be a pest, is losing his job. The 
business scouts who go to France now either know French 
or are studying French. It is no unusual experience to 

hear an American business man in France say: 
“T can’t see you until ten o’clock in the morning. My 
French teacher comes between nine and ten.” 


Knowledge of the French People 


EF’ COURSE the greatest obstacle to our long-standing 
ignorance of the French language is being overcome by 

the presence of our Army in France. Nomatter howsoon the 
war ends or how long it lasts, millions of young Americans 
will have made 
some sort of stag- 
ger at mastering 


the tongue. Hav-: 
ing once got a taste 
of the speech they 
are very apt to keep, 
on at it. Thou- 
sands of them will’ 
remain in France 
after the war is 
over and take busi- 
nessroot. General 
Pershing has en- 
couraged his troops 
to buy French war 
bonds; and thus 
they will become 
partners in the re- 
construction of 
the nation. Own-' 
ership of bonds will 
give them a defi- 
nite interest in the 
country. } 

With knowledge 
of French will come 
a newer and more) 
intimate knowl- 
edge of the French 
people. Knowledge 
in peace is as Im- 
portant a factor as 
intelligence in war. 
It will prevent the 
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} A Frenchwoman’s Main Job is to Exact the Greatest 
Amount of Labor Out of the Working Hour 


any misunderstandings that have operated against 
isiness harmony in the past. 

In this connection there comes to my mind something 
iat Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig said to me one day 
‘st winter when we sat in front of the fire at his head- 
iarters and talked of the world, the war and many 
sings. I spoke of what the war had done for the over-sea 
oples; for those gallant cubs of empire who rallied to the 
ll of the mother lioness when she sent forth her challenge 
» the world. His face lighted up with pride as he replied: 
War, harsh as it is, is the great maker of men. Take 
xe Australian: Everyone knows that he is as proud as he 
| undisciplined. Yet war has made him a trained and dis- 
plined soldier, and, more than that, a world citizen. The 
me is true of the Canadian, the New Zealander and the 
outh African. They will go home better equipped and 
otter organized for peace.” 

What the war has done for the Anzac it will do for the 
merican. He will not only be bigger of spiritual build 
ad broader of vision, but when he does business in a for- 
gnland, and more especially in France, he'will be equipped 
rthe job. He will cease to be a trade provincial. 

_ One reason why the American business man—aside from 
se sentiment created by our entry into the war—is ad- 
ancing in favor in France develops from a growing Gallic 


»preciation of Yankee methods. By this I do not mean ° 


ie galvanic salesmanship that always runs afoul of the 
rench temperament, but I do mean our compact and 
ficient way of deciding questions. 

Banking will afford the best illustration. When a French- 
an wants to make a loan at a bank he begins to make 
reparations a month ahead. It is like entering into a 
‘omentous experience like matrimony. All manner of 
yveliminaries must be indulged in. When the application 
i finally recorded it begins a slow journey from underling 
» chief, and from chief to superior, and finally gets up to 
council, where it is a subject of grave deliberation. If 
ie unfortunate borrower has an option that must be met 
ith the proceeds of the loan he is often required to get 
‘tension after extension. Sometimes his opportunity 
ves by default because of the delay in getting action. 


Speeding Up French Business 


EN the Frenchman goes up against the swift, decisive 
and energetic Yes or No of the American banker in 
aris, or elsewhere in France, he first gets a jolt and then he 
tremendously pleased that so solemn a performance as 
‘tting money out of a bank can be so quickly decided. 
he result is that the business men representing the new 
tance welcome an opportunity for negotiation with Amer- 
an financial institutions. 
The same endless red tape that clogs banking in France 
»plies to all other activities. The American who tries to 
tve a telephone installed in his house in Paris approaches 
\€ proceeding with prayer and trembling. First of all, he 
ust make an application to the Ministry of Posts and 
‘elegraphs. In order to fill out this application he is re- 
ured to present an affidavit setting forth the fact that 
's landlord has no objection to the telephone’s being 
stalled. 
| After a long delay the anxious subscriber obtains per- 
ssion from the ministry to buy a telephone outfit. In 
‘ance you must buy your own equipment. Then he is 
‘quested to apply to the telephone company for service. 
ae the company has assured itself of the moral charac- 

T and desirability of the applicant he is permitted to hire 
ectricians to install the telephone in his home. 

But this is not the end of his troubles. It merely marks 
beginning, because the French electrician, like the 
merican plumber, does not regard time as the essence of 
1 contracts. I know one American who spent exactly ten 
eeks trying to get a telephone installed in his apartment. 
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Etienne Clementel, the French Minister of Commerce 
When I left Paris at the end of the tenth week of his efforts 
the wiring was in, but the telephone still stood on the floor. 

The advent of American troops jolted the telephone 
snails from their lethargy. Sammee wanted telephones, and 
in a hurry; and he got them, as this story will show: 

A battalion of engineers was camped somewhere in the 
north, but still in the civilian zone. They desired to estab- 
lish telephone connection with the base, about thirty miles 
away. After making the necessary application to the 
Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs they started to put up 
poles and stretch wires. A gendarme at once tried to stop 
them, saying: 

“You cannot have a telephone until it is officially 
ordered.” 

“But we’ve got to have these telephones at once,’’ re- 
plied the officer in charge. 

While the gendarme gesticulated the work went on. 
The telephone system was in working order exactly three 
weeks before the official sanction arrived. This energetic 
procedure is beginning to open the eyes of the French to 
the fact that if they are to hold their own in the war-after- 
the-war struggle they will have to reform their ancient 
methods of doing business. 

Do not get the idea that, because France feels grateful 
to us for our deeds of charity and our entry into the war, 
she will sit with hands folded at the advent of peace and 
permit America to do all the business Germany formerly 
did there. Far from it. 

The war will not only remake France but it is even now 
recreating French business. Out of the wrack and anguish 
of the great conflict are emerging whole new lines of pro- 
ductive pioneers; men schooled in the adversity of war, 
developed in resource, and fit to do business battle on any 
terms. They are the Industrial Captains of To-morrow! 

I have in mind the case of a manufacturer in the devas- 
tated district. When the Hun ravaged the area in which he 
lived and destroyed his tool factory he set up a new shop 
near Paris. With a small subsidy from the government, 
and using a war contract for automobiles as collateral, he 
literally began his business life all over again. To-day he 
not only owns a big and going motor-manufacturing con- 
cern but he has been able to start a shipbuilding industry 
on the side. 


TO. FROM BROWN BROTHERS EW YORK CITY 
The Frenchwoman Works at a Speed That No Man 
Couid or Would Imitate 


Another manufacturer, who was literally down and out 
when the war began, has reéstablished himself by producing 
war materials. He has been able to pay back every franc he 
owed and is now moving toward a commanding place as a 
factor in chemical output. 

In their war industries the French have performed mar- 
vels of mechanical ingenuity and with a degree of efficiency 
that would surprise some of the best mechanics in America. 
Let me illustrate this with a characteristic episode: 

In one of the large factories in the south of France a very 
difficult mechanical operation in the manufacture of a rifle 
was performed by a few workmen who were highly pro- 
ficient in this specialty. Realizing the advantage their 
skill and experience gave them, they proceeded to hold up 
their employer. They demanded and got one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a week, which is an absolutely unprec- 
edented labor wage in France. Not content with this, 
they insisted upon a six-hour working day. 

“This has gone too far,’’ said the superintendent, a one- 
time mechanic who had risen from the bench. 

Realizing that this was the weakest point of his or- 
ganization, he set about devising means of proving to the 
mercenary workmen that they were not indispensable. 
After a great deal of thought and labor he devised a ma- 
chine on which a peasant, after a few days of practice, 
could perform all the work of the skilled mechanics, and do 
it faster and more economically. 

When he had accomplished this he was not satisfied. To 
show his contempt for the inconsiderate artisans who had 
taken advantage of his emergency, he made up his mind to 
go farther. He improved the machine to the point where 
it could be operated by blind men. To-day, when you go to 
his factory, you see the operation that formerly gave him 
so much cost and trouble being accomplished by sightless 
soldiers, whose output is several times greater than that 
of skilled and high-priced workmen of other days. 


A Succession of Wonder Tales 


ARS ingenious superintendent gave still another evi- 
dence of his enterprise. When an American business 
man, long a resident of Paris, saw this machine in action 
he immediately said: 

“Can I get one to send to the Government at Washing- 
ton? It will greatly expedite our output of arms.” 

“Certainly,” replied the Frenchman. “I’ll let you have 
one next week.” 

This reply is almost revolutionary when you consider 
that before the war the mechanical head of a French fac- 
tory would have had to submit such a suggestion to half a 
dozen men, and finally to a board of directors, before he 
could get it approved. This whole incident, and a great 
many more that I could present, are the convin¢ing argu- 
ments that French industry is being galvanized to the 
point where it is very likely to be a strong competitor of 
Britain and America when peace comes. 

These evidences of the reborn French industrial spirit 
are merely incidental to the drama of output now being 
played by the new industrial rulers of France. I will now 
introduce to you two men, both of them unknown in 
America, who in the romance of self-made success dupli- 
cate the familiar stories of Carnegie, Frick, Schwab and 
Westinghouse. The war has given them the opportunity, 
which their inventive genius, courage and energy have 
capitalized into what is little less than a succession of 
wonder tales. 

Five years ago André Citroen was a manufacturer of 
gears in a small way. Born in Paris, he had graduated 
from a technical school, served a practical apprenticeship 
at the bench, and was just getting launched in business 
when the war broke out. He was a reservist and at once 
joined the colors. After the battle of the Marne, in which 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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EADERS of a great history, the Annals of the Amer- 
ican Trotting Horse, cannot fail to have remarked a 
number of paragraphs beginning in such terms as: 


2.18 Class: 


CoLkITTo, ch. g. (Grele) i atest 
CHERRY RIPE, b. m. (Nelson) . PAS 
RATTLER, blk. h. (MacDonald). Shey} 
Or such as: 
2.10 Class: 
Lyp1A LANGUISH, br. f. (Grele). . . ial 
PATCHEN Boy, b. h. (MacDonald) 32.2 
HANNAH K., g.m. (Lee). . .. . 233 


Other parts of the chronicle need not be cited here, 
because, so far as they contain the name of Grele, they read 
very much alike. Brown mare, chestnut gelding, or bay 
stallion, whatever horse’s name is followed by the paren- 
thesis “‘ (Grele)”’ is also usually followed three times by the 
figure one. 

Probably Tom Grele has never seen a record of this kind. 
He helped to make the History of Trotters; therefore, was 
too busy to read it. Books in general he is fond of; not 
books about his own profession, horse-flesh, for of them he 
has a deep-rooted scorn, unless they are the best. Once a 
rich friend lent him some gold-and-morocco volume entitled 
The Perfect Horse. Grele kept it a week, returned it 
neatly wrapped and spotless, with polite thanks and no 
critical comment. Many weeks afterward the owner of that 
gorgeous book found, penciled on the flyleaf in Grele’s old- 
fashioned hand: ‘‘The Perfict Horse; by a Perfict Ass.’ 

The owner came to Grele laughing and taxed him, to his 
face, with being a wit. Tom, busy in his little back field 
behind the barn dunghill, breaking to halter a colt of 
Darius the Great’s, was horribly upset. 

“‘T meant to rub that out, sir,’’ he cried, hauling the bay 
colt home to him and leaning on the colt’s back. “Sure 
you don’t suppose I’d go disfigger your property. It come 
to me like an idea, foolish; and down it went slap. I cer- 
tainly meant to rub her out, but forgot the whole thing. 
Now, sir, you name your own price for the damage. I’m 
sorry.” 

A lean, strong, sunburnt man, with glittering gray eyes, 
Tom waited for an answer, and while waiting examined the 
colt’s feet one by one. Spring grass had begun turning 
green in the center of the back field; but banks of dirty, 
coarse-grained snow lingered under the shady corners of 
the fence, and Tom was not going to let a good youngster 
have the scratches. 

“T’m dretful sorry!” 

“Never mind,” said his visitor. “I was joking. What I 
came to ask was, How do you always manage to win 
straight heats? Never knew you to fail, Tom. Between 
friends, now, what’s 
your trick?”’ 

Grele looked under 
the fetlocks one by 
one again, and with 
his broad thumb nail 
scraped off some in- 
finitesimal scale. 

“They’s no trick,” 
he replied, from 
among the legs of 
Darius the Great’s 
descendant. ‘‘Givea 
good enough hoss to 
a good enough driver, 
harness right, shoein’ 
right, a sulky with 
wheels that go round 
and round, and, by 
Cripes, if they can 
take one heat they’d 
ought to take all 
three—or go bag their 
head.” 

The visitor and the 
bay colt waited a 
while. 

‘“*Provided the 
driving is all straight 
and square, like 
yours.” 

Grele brushed the 
colt’s tail from his 
eyes, which he al- 
lowed to glitter 
for an instant up at 
his friend. Humor, 
doubt and suspicion 
lurked in their gray 
light. 


“Pervided. ’Tain’t always the case,” said he dryly. 
““Pervided; yes, a big pervide. If you’re hintin’ at any- 
thing, this is my busy day. A man sets full still, ye know, 
that’s got a rent in his breeches.” 

It is not always the case. Tom Grele, when, speaking of 
breeches, he employed an elegant metaphor coined by the 
Earl Douglas—of whom he never heard—was thinking 
about his own past, and thinking humbly. 


qm 


1k: WAS Saxby Gale to whom his thoughts went back; 
Saxby Gale, roan stallion, the first blooded horse that 
Tom owned. He might never have owned such a creature 
had he not sat up all night, and many nights, nursing old 
Bales McCatherine through a last illness. A red-hot stove 
and a stable lantern lighted, in part, the dusky harness 
room where Bales, under horse blankets and a torn patch- 
work quilt, lay wondering about this world and the next. 
Bitter January nights they were, and very long. 

Old Bales, who could not sleep, moved only his eyes, and 
with a weary speculation seemed to count the tangles of 
worn leather, hames and collars and headstalls and boots, 
hung up on wooden pegs round the room; hung up, so far 
as he was concerned, forever. He looked as dark and worn 
as the leather—a long-beaked sort of Don Quixote, Indian- 
tanned, with melancholy drooping white mustache, and the 
indelible mark of Horse printed on his sharp features. His 
voice had failed to a whisper; but once, after midnight, he 
roused under his patchwork and said clearly: 

“Tom, you a ’ligious man?” 

“T ain’t had so much as I’d ought to.” 

“Nor me,” sighed the stable keeper. 

“Tf they’re right about it ” he began again, and 
again paused. “You and me stayed always good friends. 
P’rhaps they’ll count that in my favor. S’pose you was 
Peter, tendin’ the stile, would you pass my ticket?” 

Tom knew this for a bad sign. 

“If I kep’ the park,” he answered quietly and in a tone 
of conviction, ‘‘I’d never call her heaven without Bales 
McCatherine inside the rail a-lookin’ on.” 

The old fellow closed his eyes. 

“T put’n it down in writin’ somewheres. Want you to 
have that little Mambrino weanlin’. Don’t you fergit to 
take him home.” 

This was a worse sign than before, and Tom’s heart 
sank lower. 

“Don’t talk so, Bales!”” he scolded. ‘‘Come time the 
dandylions is up, you’ll be out driving him yourself to the 
little breakin’ cart I builded ye. Hey? . . . Ye warm 
enough?” The sick man laughed. 

“Out, yis. But the’ hain’t no dandylions where I’m 
a-goin’ out to, Tom. Dandylions? No; ner snow, ner 


“pretty Good:Looking Plug You Got There,’’ Said a Man Who Came Strolling Over From the Crowd of Other Horses Near By 
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glaze. Mebbe I’ve took my last hoss to be sharpened. . , 
Mind ye, the colt’s Mambrino blood. They’ve laughed 2 
me plenty fer sayin’ so, but he harks ’way back to Me; 
senger, seventeen hund’ed-and-odd. In a clean traq 
Saxby Gale his name, by Lion Gale out 0’ Mons Meg. , . 
Afore them come Tempest, by Eckanocks, . . . Yo 
keep him good.” 

With that, Bales the sinner composed himself to a trai 
quil sleep. ; 

“T’]l say you knowed everything I done, Tom, and y 
you stayed friends right up to the last. Cal’late he oug] 
to pass me the gate fer that much, or let me climb tl 
fence.” : 

And so it happened, one windy winter morning, that To 
Grele went leading a black-roan colt home, through drif 
ing snow, to his wheelwright shop in a little farmyard. E 
the foot of the cleated runway that climbed the shop wa) 
Saxby Gale tossed his delicate nose aloft and whinnied, 

At the sound all Tom’s children—bareheaded, bar’ 
handed and red-cheeked—came running and tumbli) 
among the snowdrifts. 

“Oh, dad! He’sa beauty! Where’d you get him? Lo 
at his head, will ye? Oh, dad!”’ 

“They know hosses,”’ thought their father proudly, a1 
began to forget his grief in the sight of these young anim: 
acclaiming one another, neighing, laughing, going on gay 
with life and making warm friends in a white scene 
desolation. 

The Mambrino weanling entered his stall with ty 
riders on his back and four toddling grooms for compar, 


qr 


RS. TOM, the young and fresh-colored mother of t: 
family, had a fund of quiet merriment hidden son- 
where about her. A woman who throve on work and grv 
the handsomer for it, she reminded strangers of a do, 
a brunette dove, until they met the look of her large bro 
eyes, and found a spirit dancing there, deep and changeab, 
like streaks of sunlight at the bottom of a brown pool. N; 
openly, but in his soul, Tom placed her even above hors; 
a fact she knew well, which was what kept her so you. 
She regarded him as only another of her children, the gre'- 
est boy among them all. 
“What long-legged pepper-and-salt cub have you ge: 
and trapped now?’’ was her greeting to him and to Ma- 
brino’s scion. “Looks like something the cat brought ii’ 
Tom grinned and hung his mittens above the kiteh 
stove. 
“Them long legs, mother,” he averred, “got speed. 
?em. Speed, Old Girl!” 4 
Mother went on making an apple pie of winter Porte, 
and withheld her retort. Technically she knew nothg 
about horses, thovt 
every horse they Id 
owned or boarded 1 
breaking would « 
her skirts about 
farm, follow herho¢ 
to the door, pawt 
the threshold, at 
crane a sniffing n¢ 
into her kitchen. 
“We'll come toi 
find ’em curled f 
alongside us in | 
beds one morninj’ 
was all she permit< 
herself to say ther 
She saved her 
tort for a year ort’ 
Meantime the rl 
colt grew to suc! é 
noble young stall! 
as the fairy stories | 
about. At dusk ol 
autumn evel 
Mrs. Tom spoke ? 
her mind. ' 
“Speed? Ye 
she complaamd 
“‘Speed enough’ 
whisk us all Over 
Hills to the P) 
Farm. Thatanim’ 
bedeviled you | 
wisht poor Ba’ 
McCatherine had 
parted this life in 
right senses, for) 
never made anyb! 
a present while ! 
mind stayed sou 
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Buildings and Crowd Drew Toward Him With a Speckled Blackness and a Roar; a Shrill Voice Called: 
“Give it to’em, Dad!’’ And the Half Mile Had Swept Behind 


‘then maybe you wouldn’t let the farm and the wheel- 
wrightin’ go to pot, while Sonny and you tear up and down 
the ro’d every night, hyka-in’ like a couple o’ stootchits. 
You're as bad as Lord Lumps Larrabee, that traded away 
store and goodwill for the white-luther harness and the 
‘colored surcingle!’’ i 

Tom, laughing, wrapped his arm round his Old Girl’s 
waist. 

*“We promised to bring ye a bunch o’ blue ribbons,’’ he 
sang, “to tie up your bonny brown hair. It’s the prettiest 
hair ever grew, Susan. Now never you try to scold, for you 
don’t know how; but let us Grele family men go off happy 
to the fair. It’s our first and only fair, Sweetheart.” 

She gave ground in her debate, knowing when remon- 
strance would not serve. 

__“Tom dear,” she said, “don’t you go mortgage the 
place to bet money on horseflesh. I’ve seen so much harm 
come of this racing. These meetin’s ——” 

Tom grew serious. 

“Shan’t bet no money, mother,” he answered. “It ain’t 
money we’re after, but only to show ’em how this colt can 
trot. He’d ought to go forth into the world and win him 
a race, to please Bales if nothing more. Everybody poked 
So much fun at the old feller when alive.” 

_ Mother made no reply. She thought how poor the fam- 
ily was, how ill they could afford these junketings and fair- 
ings; she thought how Tom had better stay at home and 
work off their debts; but, as a wise woman whose children 
had cause daily to call her blessed, she held her peace and 
let the argument go. ; 
| Iv 
fbita daytime was hot, the cool of the night best for road- 
Ing; so, late of an autumn afternoon, the Grele family 
men left for their fair. Saxby Gale, harnessed to a light 
ou made at home, whisked them away like one who 
sniffed delight of battle with his peers afar off, and longed 
to arrive there. 
| A proud horse, with high action and a lofty head, he 
‘Skin along the valley road and took every hill at a 
scramble, so that Tom, Junior, driving, had to be reminded 
‘there was no hurry. 
__ Slower, Sonny,” counseled his father. ‘Don’t want 
git there pumped. Mind ye, he’s goin’ to race day 
O-morrow.” 


Sonny held the stallion in, accordingly, till his young 
wrists ached. He was a sunburnt urchin, plump like his 
mother but with his father’s glittering gray eyes. 

“Yes, sir,” he cried; ‘‘and goin’ to win, you bet! W’oa, 
boy; w’oa!”’ 

Goldenrod and bluish asters bordered the roadside with 
patches of dusty color; among dark alders and darker firs 
climbed the white floss of clematis; and in clear Indian 
summer air, drowsily splendid with sunset, floated thistle- 
down and many ghostly filaments of cobweb. The Mam- 
brino’s roan haunches glistened in the warm light, curving 
themselves into humps and hollows of muscle, while under 
his shoes the stones flew and rang. The few travelers he 
met forgot to exchange “Good day!” admiring him, then 
turning to look, with a smile. Perhaps they smiled to see 
this noble worldly creature drawing such a poor little 
sulky, with food bag, bucket, blanket roll and lantern 
lashed under the axle, and two such rustic figures as the 
Grele father and son. 

Tom also thought of this while they drove on; for 
suddenly a new idea came home, which was that the Mam- 
brino colt shone too handsome, too well petted and glossy, 
in comparison with his driver. He wore excellent harness. 
Sonny wore an old striped seersucker blouse, the crown of a 
straw hat with no brim, and a pair of worn trousers—all 
cast-off paternal things; and his little boots, propped man- 
fully on the iron foot rest while he clung to his reins, were 
much the worse for wear. Mother, doing what she could, 
had blacked them with stove polish. 

“‘Judah’s Priest !”’ growled Tom in a burst of repentance. 

“What’s the matter?” said Sonny. ‘“Ain’t I doing 
right?” 

Tom growled again. . 

“Doin’ grand!” he answered. “Yes; you are doin’ all 
right. Better than your old man. Jest thought of somethin’ 
I’d forgotten; but it don’t matter now.” 

Mother had never forgotten, he considered, and had 
spoken true. Why, she had even stitched, round the edge of 
the boy’s hat-bowl, a piece of old braid and tried to make 
it smooth. Here went a horse like a rich man’s horse, and a 
boy like a poor man’s son. 

“That ain’t a good thing,’’ he reflected. “Have to git 
away from home to see yourself proper. Pamperin’ a blood 
hoss and neglectin’ your own flesh and blood ain’t square. 


You're a selfish old fool of a man, Tom Grele, that better 
git back to your trade!”’ 

He almost turned about for home then; but it would 
never do; it was too late; it would have broken the boy’s 
heart to give up this wonderful expedition to the fair. 
They were now so far stepped in toward their adventure 
that they must go through. 

“Got to bring mother home the purse,’”’ he said aloud. 
“We can’t afford to lose.” 

His son looked up at him, laughing, in confidence and 
joy. 

“They never can beat this old he-colt!”’ cried Thomas, 
Junior. “And we know it. His better don’t step on grass, 
dad.” 

He spoke like a young demigod driving some winged 
horse to the stars. Tom made no reply, but, with a new 
and painful contrition, recognized this echo of his own 
bragging. Like father, like son; they were both bedeviled 
truly, according to her word; and would come boasting in 
among where they had no call.to be, a couple of farmers, a 
couple of sheep for the wolves. 

“No fool to an old fool!” thought Grele. “Once we get 
home, darned if I ever bring Sonny up this way again.” 

Yet as the black-roan carried them along the river road, 
then inland through the woods, where night overtook 
them, Tom found his good resolves fading away. Cheerful- 
ness would creep into his philosophy, no matter what con- 
science told him. Overhead the autumn stars burned clear, 
with a pinkish tremor of Northern Lights playing above 
Maxwell’s Mountain; whenever the sulky rattled down 
into a darker hollow he breathed warm air sweet with 
brookside smells and the dry perfume of late flowers; on 
high ground the night felt sharp and frosty. Tom found 
himself enjoying it, after all. 

“Tl drive this feller day after to-morrow the best I 
know how,” he told Sonny. 

The boy did not answer; and his silence came like a 
rebuke, declaring that such matters were taken for 
granted. 

Before midnight they had reached the stable at the fair 
and begun to sleep in a blanket laid on hay, close behind 
the heels of their Mambrino. Late comers, loud-mouthed 
men who should have been in bed, went talking smut 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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What of Its 


h | OT many weeks or months had 
elapsed after this world war began 
before there was presented to our 

vision a picture so horrible it hardly 
seemed that it could betrue. It appeared 
that hell had broken loose and that mil- 
lions of evil spirits had become incarnate 
in human form and were going about the 
earth committing atrocities and acts of 
cruelty beyond belief. In the face of this 
awiul picture we heard it said on every 
hand: Christianity has failed! 

The war has been going on for one year, 
two years, three years, and now it is in 
the fourth year—and another picture is 
presented before our eyes. In it we see 
millions of men and women, who are 
exemplifying in their daily lives, in the 
most commonplace fashion, characteris- 
tics and qualities that command the ad- 
miration of the world. 

First of all, there is a spirit of self- 
sacrifice and unselfishness. Whether it 
be on the battlefield or behind the lines, 
in the pestilence-ridden district or among 
thestarving villagers, the thought is never 
of self, but always of the other man or 
woman. Wesee charity exhibited, broth- 
erly love, as it has never been manifested 
before. Whenever and wherever human 
need appears, the last crust is cheerfully shared, the last 
garment is gladly given to a more needy one. 

And we see beautiful and countless examples of humility. 
Who will forget the story of the titled Belgian women! 
The man in charge of a food-distribution depot in a certain 
Belgian city needed a number of women to work in the 
depot, scrubbing the floors, washing the dishes and serving 
the food. He could find none to perform these menial 
tasks. He was directed to the house of a noble Belgian 
woman, but it seemed useless to apply. there. . However, 
he was told to do so, and as he entered he found gathered 
a group of titled women, working diligently, industriously 
for their fellow countrymen. He was asked to state his 
errand. And from that group there volunteered the neces- 
sary number of women to go to the food depot daily, scrub 
floors, wash dishes, and do the other menial work required. 

This same quality is exhibited as we see the son of the 
nobleman bivouacking with the’son of the peasant; and each 
finding that under the coat of the other beats an honest 
and manly heart. The real gentleman or gentlewoman in 
this great host is he or she who serves best and who serves 
most. And again, the characteristic of generosity is mani- 
fested to a marvelous degree. Many people of means have 
long since been giving their entire incomes and, in addition, 
cutting deep into their principal. Those having moderate 
possessions are making great sacrifices to meet the demands 
made upon them. And the poor, always most generous, 
are giving their all. 


The Religion of the Inarticulate 


O, AS we look at this picture, we say: ‘These people are 

leading the Christ life, their inspiration comes from 
God.” Yes, it is true, but many of them do not-know it. 
We ask: “‘Of what church are they?”’ But the very thought 
gives them pause, for they regard the church as the abode 
of the ‘‘ Better-than-thou’s,”’ an organization in which men 
and women are gathered who profess one thing, and from 
which they go out to live another. It is, from their view- 
point, an institution that has little sympathy with them 
or understanding of their problems. 

Donald Hankey speaks of these people as followers of the 
“Religion of the Inarticulate.” Their religion is expressed 
in life, not in words. With renewed faith we turn from 
the picture and say, with confidence: ‘‘Christianity has 
not failed; the church may have failed, but not Christian- 
ity; for never in the history of the world was Christianity 
a more vital force in human life than it is to-day.” 

In the presence of this great host of the followers of the 
Religion of the Inarticulate, who, broadly speaking, did 
not come forth from the church, although directly or indi- 
rectly all have been more or less influenced by it, many of 
whom have faced death, have lived a life far worse than 
death, have sacrificed their all, we ask: What of the future 
of the Christian Church? Will these people, freed from the 
restraint of military discipline, which numbers of them have 
been under for years, released from the high tension of 
life, find in the church as it exists to-day the leadership, 


the guidance and the anchorage which they need and have 
aright toexpect? Regretfully we answer: ‘‘No.” For the 
church does not speak-their language; it does not under- 
stand their needs; it does not sympathize as it should 
and must with their problems. 

If this be true, one of three things is inevitable: 

First, this unorganized spiritual force, which is silently 
dominating millions of lives, will not be conserved, but 
will die. Such a thing is unthinkable; it cannot be; it 


must not be.. For so mighty a force, born of bloodshed and ~ 
’ suffering, if. it can be preserved; if it can be nurtured, will 


more than repay the world in the.days to come for. the 
sacrifice and loss of these awful years. 

Second, the Religion of the Inarticulate will develop its 
own church, which will be the church of the future, finding 
its leaders among the laity; and if this happens, as is not 
impossible, it will be conclusive proof that the church of 
to-day has failed. 

Third, the church must have a new birth and be reor- 
ganized to meet this marvelous opportunity and great 
human need. This last alternative is the right, logical 
and natural solution of the problem. It must. be realized, 
and the responsibility therefor rests upon each member of 
the Christian Church. 

Let us picture for a moment what this reborn church 
would be. It would be called the Church of the Living 
God. Its terms of admission would be love for God, as He 
is revealed in Christ and His living Spirit, and the vital 
translation of this love into.a Christlike life. Its atmos- 
phere would be one of warmth, freedom and joy, so 
sympathetically and distinctly manifest as to attract and 
win into its fellowship the followers of the Religion of 
the Inarticulate. It would pronounce ordinances, ritual, 
creed, all nonessential for admission into the Kingdom of 
God or His Church. A life, not a creed, would be its test; 
what a man does, not what he professes; what he is, not 
what he has. Its object would be to promote applied 
religion, not theoretical religion. This would involve its 
sympathetic interest in all the great problems of human 
life; in social and moral problems; those of industry and 
business; the civic and educational problems; in all such 
as touch the life of man. 

As its first concern it would encourage Christian living 
seven days a week, fifty-two weeks in the year, rather than 
speculation about the hereafter. It would be the church 
of all the people, of everyone who is fighting sin and trying 
to establish righteousness; the church of the rich and the 
poor, the wise and the ignorant, the high and the low— 
a true democracy. F 

Its ministers would be trained not only in the seminary, 
but quite as much in life, with the supreme emphasis on 
life. For it would be an important part of the preparation 
of each that he should spend months, years possibly, 
working with his hands in the fields or the shop, doing 
business in the store or the office, so that he might not have 
merely a laboratory acquaintance with the problems of 
human life, but the practical knowledge which comes 
alone from actual experience and contact with them. Yes, 


_ wonderfully beautiful and filled with sacred inspiration. 
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ure?—By John D. Rockefeller; Jr. 


the ministry of this church would live in 
vital touch with humanity; it would 
understand and sympathize with human 
difficulties, and would exert its influence 
as much in living as in preaching. 

Would that I had the power to bring to 
your minds the vision as it unfolds before 
me! I see all denominational emphasis 
set aside; I see codperation, not competi- 
tion. In the large cities I see great re- 
ligious centers; wisely located, adequately 
equipped, strongly supported, and inspir- 
ing their members to participation in all 
community matters. In smaller places, 
instead of half a dozen dying churches, 
competing with each other, I see one or 
two strong churches, uniting the Chris- 
tian life of the town; great economy in 
plant, in money, in service, in leadership; 
money enough saved in this way to sup- 
port adequately home and foreign mis- 
sions. I see the church molding the 
thought of the world as it has never done 
before; leading in all great movements, 
as it should; I see it literally establish- 
ing the Kingdom of God on earth. 

Shall this vision be realized? The fu- 
ture of the Christian Church depends on 
the answer Christian men and women 
give to that question. 

We have been considering the demand for a united 
Christian Church from the point of view of the world’s 
need for Christian leadership. There is another motive, 
not less compelling, urging the churches on toward that 
end. In the Germans and the Allies we may find an’ 
analogy that makes this necessity clear. Whatever we 
may think of the motive that actuates Germany in this 
great war, there is one fact in the German situation which 
commands our admiration—that is the perfect codperation 
in which the-whole nation is working, every individual 
interest and desire being subordinated to the one great 
object for which the nation is fighting. 

] 


The Solidarity of Evil Forces 


HE Allies, on the other hand, because of the unavoid- 
able lack, at the outset, of close codperation and subor- | 
dination of the interests of each to the common interests 
of all, have in consequence sacrificed hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives and billions of dollars which otherwise might 
have been saved. ’ 
Do we not find a close parallel here to the eternal war- 
fare that is being waged between the forces of evil and the 
many branches of the Christian Church? The former, like | 
the Germans, always stand in a solid, unbroken phalanx, 
ever ready for any onslaught; while the latter, like the 
Allies, though headed toward a common goal, are often 
so preoccupied with their individual interests and petty | 
differences that their attack upon the common foe is not | 
united, is less effective and more extravagant in its use of 
the sinews of war. 
The Allies are rapidly coming to realize that national 
interests must be forgotten or at least subordinated and. 
every ounce of strength and nerve thrown into the common ' 
cause, if the victory is to be won. So Christian men must | 
come to see that only by the fullest codperation and the 
withdrawal of emphasis from all nonessentials can the | 
many branches of the Christian Church, standing together | 
on the common ground of Christianity, hope for victory in 
this great warfare against sin. sl 
When Christ came into the world He found the church 
loaded down with ritual and formalism. Every minutest 
detail of daily life was regulated by religious enactment. 
In the eyes of the church the most religious man was not he 
who gave to the poor, who helped the unfortunate, who was 
unselfish, meek and lowly; but he who kept most punctili- 
ously every jot and tittle of the law. The spirit of worship | 
had been displaced by empty form. To establish spiritual 
righteousness in the world, to build up an internal rather 
than an external religion, to emphasize the responsibility 
of the individual to his Maker—that was Christ’s mission 
on earth. ' 
Few and simple were the forms He set up or sanctioned, 
such as baptism and the Lord’s Supper, but they were 


Baptism, typifying the washing away of sin by the bap- 
tismal waters and a rebirth into newness of life in Christ, 
(Concluded on Page 37) * 


_ and steadiness and courage. If 


that I should want two hands 
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HE words of Franz von Blenheim 
IT szemea to fill the hall and reécho 

from the walls and arches, deafening 
me, leaving me stunned as if by an earth- 
quake or by a flash of lightning from clear 
skies. Yet I never thought of doubting them. Comatose as 
my state was, slowly as my brain was working, I recognized 
vaguely how many features of the mystery, both past and 
present, they explained. 

It was odd, but never once had it occurred to me that 
Van Blarcom might be a German. He himself, I began to 
realize, had taken care of that. With considerable acumen 
he had filled every one of our brief interviews with vig- 
orous denunciations of somebody else, dark hints as to in- 
trigues that surrounded me and might enmesh me, and 
solemn warnings and prudent counsels which had brilliantly 
served his turn. He had kept me so busy suspecting Miss 
Faleoner—at the thought I could have beaten my head 
against the wall in token of my abject shame—that my 
doubts had never glanced in his direction; a humiliating 
confession, since I couldn’t deny that circumstances had 
afforded me every opportunity to guess the truth. 

_ There was no time, however, for dwelling on my defi- 
ciencies. The next half hour would be an uncommonly 
lively one, I felt quite sure. I 
might call the thing bizarre, 
fantastic; I might dub it an ex- 
travaganza; the fact remained 
that I was shut up in this lonely 
spot with four entirely able- 
bodied Germans, to match wits 
with them over some affair that 
must be of international conse- 
quence—for if it had been a 
tuppenny business, Herr von 
Blenheim, the star agent of the 
Kaiser, would never have 
thought it worth his pains! 
| With all my fighting spirit 
rising to meet the odds against 
us I cast a speculative eye over 
the Teutons, who had now dis- 
solved their group. Van Blar- 
com himself—Von Blenheim, 
rather—descended in a leisurely 
fashion, while one of his friends, 
remaining on thestaircase, fixed 
me with a look of intentness 
almost ominous and the other 
two placed themselves as if 
casually before the door. They 
| were stalwart, well-set-up men, 
/I acknowledged as I surveyed 
‘them. Though not bad at what 
our French friends call la boxe, 
Iwas outnumbered. It was ob- 
viously a case for strategy—but 
of what sort? 

Amuch-defaced table flanked 
with a few battered chairs stood 
near me,and with a premonition 


presently I set my candle there. 
Then f drewa chair forward and 
turned to the girl with outward 
coolness. 

“Please sit down, Miss Fal- 
coner,” I invited. I wanted 
time. 

She inclined her head and 
obeyed me very quietly. She 
was not afraid; Isawit witha 
Tush of pride. As she sat erect, 
her head thrown back, one 
gloved hand resting on the 
table, she was apicture of spirit 


Thad needed strength I should 
have found it in the fact that 
her eyes—oddly darkened, as 
always when her errand was 
threatened—did not rest on our 
captors but turned toward me! 

“We'll all sit down,” Franz 
von Blenheim agreed most ami- 
ably. It amused him evidently 
to retain the late Mr. van Blar- 
com’s dialect and air. “We can 
fix this business up in no time, 
80 why not be sociable?”’ He 
strolled toa chair and sank into it 
and motioned me to do thesame. 


Soon After Dawn Marie+Jeanne 


larion Polk Amgellotti 
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“Thanks!” I returned, not complying. “If you don’t 
mind I’d like first to untie that woman. I confess to a 
queer sort of prejudice against seeing women bound and 
gagged; in fact, I feel so strongly on the subject that it 
might spoil our whole conference for me’’—and I took a 
step toward the shadowy figure of Marie-Jeanne. 

Von Blenheim did not move but his eyes seemed to 
narrow and darken. 

‘Just leave her alone for the present. She is too fond of 
shrieking—might interrupt our argument,” he declared. 
““And see here, Mr. Bayne,” he added, warned by my 
manner, “I want to call your attention to the gentleman 
on the stairs—my friend Schwartzmann. He’s a crack 
shot—none better—and he has got you covered. Hadn’t 
you better sit down and have a friendly chat?” 

Though the stairs were dim I could see something glit- 
tering in the hand of the person mentioned, who was imper- 
sonating for the evening a dashing young captain of the 
General Staff. My fingers strayed toward my pocket and 
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my own revolver. Then I pried them 
away—temporarily—and took a provi- 
sional seat. 

“That’s sensible,’’ Franz von Blenheim 
observed blandly. ‘‘Now, Miss Fal- 
coner, you know what I’m here for, isn’t thatso? Just hand 
me those papers and you'll be as free as the air. I'll take 
myself off; you’ll.never see me again probably. That’s a 
fair bargain, isn’t it? What do you say?” 

I was sitting close to the girl, so close that her soft furs 
brushed me, and I could feel the flutter of her breath against 
my cheek. At Von Blenheim’s proposition I glanced at her. 
She was measuring himsteadily. Thenshelooked at me,and 
her eyes seemed to hold some message that I couldn’t read. 

“Perhaps, Miss Falconer,’ I interposed, “‘you have not 
quite grasped the situation.” I was sparring for time; she 
wanted to convey something to me, I was sure. “It is 
rather complicated. This—gentleman has turned out to 
be a well-known agent of the Kaiser. He was traveling on 
the Ré d'Italia, I gather, on a forged passport, and had 
helped himself to my baggage as the most convenient way 
of smuggling some papers to the other side ——” 

He grinned assentingly. “‘ You owe me one for that,” 
he owned. ‘‘You see, it was my second trip on that line 
and I thought they might have 
me spotted; I had alot of things 
to carry home—reports, infor- 
mation, confidential letters— 
and I concluded they would be 
safer with anice,innocent young 
man like you! It didn’t work, 
as things went. It was just a 
little too clever. But if you 
hadn’t mixed yourself up with 
this young lady and tossed pack- 
ages overboard for her under 
the noses of the stewards, and 
got yourself suspected and your 
baggagesearched, Ishould have 
turned the trick!” 

His share in the tangled epi- 
sode on board the steamer was 
unfolding. I understood now 
why he had sprung to my rescue 
in thesalon when I was accused. 
Naturally he had not wanted 
my traps searched, considering 
what was in them! 

““As you say, you were a little 
too clever,” I agreed. 

His eyes glinted viciously. 
“Well, it’s no use crying over 
spilled milk,’? he countered; 
“and besides, the papers you 
are going to hand me to-night 
will even up the score! It was 
a piece of luck, my running 
across Miss Falconer on the 
liner. Of course the minute I 
heard her nameI knew what she 
was crossing for.’’ The dickens 
he did! ‘AllI had to do was to 
follow her—and by the time we 
reached Bleau I had guessed 
enough to come ahead of her. 
But I’ll admit, Mr. Bayne, now 
it’s all over, it made me nervous 
to have you popping up at every 
turn! I begantothink that you 
suspected me—that you were 
trailing me. If you had, you 
know, I shouldn’t have stood a 
chance on earth. You could 
have said a word to the first 
gendarme you met, and had me 
laid by the heels, and ended it. 
That was why I kept warning 
you off. But I needn’t have 
worried—you drank in every- 
thing I told you, as innocent as 
a babe!” 

If he wanted revenge for my 
last remark he hadit. I looked 
at the girl beside me, so watch- 
fully composed and fearless, 
then at the fixed, terrified glare 
of the motionless Marie-Jeanne. 
With a little rudimentary in- 
telligence on my part this situ- 
ation would have been spared us. 


Found a Man Lying Outside the Gate and Babbling Deliriously 


‘““Ves,’’ I acknowledged 
bitterly; “I did.” 
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“Except for that,’’ he grinned, “‘it went like clockwork. 
There wasn’t even enough danger in the thing to give it 
spice. Do you know, there isn’t a capital in Europe where 
I can’t get disguises, money, passports—within twelve 
hours if I want them. Oh, you have a lot to learn about us, 
you people on the other side! I’ve crossed the ocean four 
times since the war started; I’ve been in London, Rome, 
Paris, Petrograd—pretty much everywhere. I’m getting 
homesick, though. The laissez-passer I’ve picked up—or 
forged, no matter which—takes me straight through to the 
Front; and I’ve got friends even in the trenches. Before 
the Frenchies know it I’ll be across No Man’s Land and 
inside the German lines!”’ 

For a moment, as I listened, I was. dangerously near 
admiring him. He was exaggerating certainly, but it 
couldn’t all be brag. The life of this spy of the first water, 
of international fame, must be rather marvelous. To defy 
one’s enemies with success, to journey calmly through 
their capitals, to stroll undetected among their agents of 
justice, were not things any fool could do! He carried his 
life in his hand, this Franz von Blenheim. He had courage; 
he even had genius along his special lines. Why, his 
impersonation on the liner, shrewd, slangy, coarse-grained, 
patronizing, had been a triumph! Then suddenly I remem- 
bered a murdered boy beside whom I had knelt that 
morning, and my brief flicker of homage died. 

“You think I can’t do it, eh?’”’ He had misinterpreted 
my expression. ‘‘ Well, let me tell you I did, just a year 
ago, and without a scratch! To get across No Man’s Land 
you have to play dead, as you Yankees put it; you lie flat 
on the ground, and pull yourself forward a foot at a time, 
and keep your eyes open for star-shells, so that when they 
light up No Man’s Land you can stop moving and lie on 
your face like a corpse until they burn out. It’s not pleas- 
ant, of course; but in this game we take our chances. And 
now I think IJ’ll be claiming my winnings if you please.” 

I straightened in my chair, recognizing a crisis. With 
his last phrase he had shed the bearing of Mr. John van 
Blarcom, and from the disguise all in an instant there 
emerged the Prussian—insolent, overbearing, fixing us 
with a look of challenge and addressing us with crisp com- 
mand. No; the Kaiser’s agent was not a figure of romance 
or of adventure. He was a force as able, as ruthless, as 
cruel as the master he served. 

“Miss Falconer,’’ he demanded briefly, “where are those 
papers? I am not to be played with, I assure you. If you 
think I am, just recall this morning and your chauffeur! 
We didn’t kill him for the pleas- 
ure of it; he had his chance, as 
you have. But when we went for 
our car he was therein the garage, 
sleeping, and he seemed to think 
we had designs on him, and tried 
to rouse the inn A 

“Do you call that an excuse for 
a murder?” I exclaimed. ‘You 
cold-blooded villain 

“T don’t make excuses.” 
His voice was hard and ar- 
rogant. 

“T am calling the mat- 
ter to your notice as a kind 
warning, Mr. Bayne! You 
said a little while ago that 
to see a woman gagged 
and bound distressed you. 
Well, unless I have those 
papers within five minutes 
you will see something 
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worse than that! 


Von Blenheim, Much Battered as to Countenance, 
Seemed on the Point of Springing 


At present what I saw was red. There was 
something beating in my throat, choking me; I 
knew neither myself nor the primitive impulses 
I felt. “If you lay a finger on Miss Fal- 
coner,’’ I heard myself saying slowly, ‘I 
swear I’ll kill you.’”’ Then through the 
crimson mist that enveloped me I saw Von 
Blenheim laugh. 

“Come, Mr. Bayne,”’ he taunted me, 
“remember our friend Schwartzmann! 
This is your business, Miss Falconer, I 
take it. What are you going to do?” 

The girl flung her head back and her eyes 
blazed as she answered him. 

“You can torture me,” she said scorn- 
fully. ‘You can kill me. But I will never 
give you the papers; you may be sure of 
that!” 

XXI 

i THOUGHT of a number of things in the 

ensuing thirty seconds, but they all nar- 
rowed down swiftly to a mere thankfulness 
that [had been born. Suppose I hadn’t; or 
suppose I had not happened to stop at the 
St. Ives Hotel and sail on the Ré d’Italia; 
or that I had remained 
in Rome with Jack Her- 
riott instead of hurrying 
on to Paris; or had let 
my quest of the girl end 
in the Rue St. Domi- 
nique, instead of trailing 
her to Bleau! If one of 
these links had been 
omitted the chain of cir- 
cumstance would have 
been broken; and Miss 
Falconer would have sat 
here confronting those 
four men—alone! 

It was extremely hard 
for me to believe that 
the scene was genuine. 
The dark hall, the one 
wavering, flickering can- 
dle lighting only the im- 
mediate area of our 
conference, the bound 
woman in the chair, the watchful attitude of our captors, 
Mr. Schwartzmann’s ready weapon—all were the sort of 
things that don’t happen to people in our prosaic day 
and age! It was like an old-time romantic drama; and 
I felt inadequate, cast for the hero. I might have been 
Francois Villon, or some such Sothernlike incarnation, 
for all the civilized resources that I could summon. No 
bells here to be rung for servants; no telephones to be 
utilized; no police station round the corner from which to 
commandeer prompt aid! 

The most alarming feature of the affair, however, was 
the manner of Franz von Blenheim, which was not so much 
melodramatic as businesslike and hard. At Miss Falcon- 
er’s defiance he looked her up and down quite coolly. Then 
turning in his seat he began giving orders to his men. 

“Schwartzmann,”’ ran the first of these, ‘“I want you to 
watch this gentleman. He will probably make some move- 
ment presently; if he does you are to fire—and not to miss. 
And you,’ to the men by the door, ‘‘pile some wood in the 
chimney place and light it. There are some sticks over 
yonder—but if you don’t find enough break up a chair. 
Then when you get a good blaze heat me one of the fire 
irons. Heat it red hot. And be quick—we are 
wasting time!” 

The color was leaving the girl’s cheeks but she 
sat even straighter, prouder. As for me, for one 
instant I experienced a blessed relief. I had been 
right; it was all impossible. One didn’t talk seri- 
ously of red-hot irons. 

“You must think you are King John,” I 
laughed. “But you’re overplaying! Don’t 
worry, Miss Falconer; he won’t touch you. 
There are things that men don’t do.’ 

He looked at me, not angrily, not in resent- 
ment, but in pure contempt; and Iremembered. 
There were people, hundreds of them, in the 
burning villages of Belgium, in the ravaged 
lands of Northern France, who had once felt 
the same assurance that certain things couldn’t 
be done—and had learned that they could. I 
glanced at the men who were piling wood on 

-y the hearth, at their sullen blue eyes, their air 
of rather stupid arrogance. I had walked, it 
seemed, into a nightmare—but, then, so had 
the world! 

“This isn’t a tea party, Mr. Bayne,” said Franz 

von Blenheim. “It is war. Those papers belong to 
my government—and they are going back. I shall 
stop at nothing to get them, so if you have any in- 
fluence with this lady you had better use it now!” 
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In His Right Hand There Glittered a Revolver Which 
Was Pointed Straight at My Heart! 


February Bj | 

“JT am not afraid.” The girl’s voice was 
unshaken, bless her! “TI said you could kill 
me—and I meant it. But I shall not tell!” 

“And I shall not kill you, Migs 
Falconer.” The German’s tones were — 
level, and his eyes, as they dwelt 
steadily on her, were as hard and 
cold as steel. “I don’t want you 
dead; I want you living, with a 
tongue, and using it; and you will use - 
it! You talk bravely but you have no 
conception—how should you have?— 
of physical pain. When that 
iron is red hot, if you have 
not spoken I shall hold it to 
your arm, and press it ——” 

“Damn you!” The cry 
was wrenched out of me, 
“Not while I am here!” 

“You will be here, Mr, 
Bayne, just so long as it suits 
me.” A sort of cold ferocity 
was growing in Von Blen- 
heim’s tones. “‘ And you haye 
yourself to thank for your 
position, let me remind you; 
you would thrust yourself in, 

I don’t know what you are 
doing in the business—a ri- 
diculous mountebank in a 
leather cap and coat! It’s 
a way you Yankees have, — 
meddling in things that don’t 
concern you. You seem to 
think that you have special 
rights under Providence— 
that you own everything in the uni- — 
verse, even to the high seas! Well, - 
we’ll settle with your country for its 
munitions and its notes and its 
driveling talk about atrocities a _ 
little later, when we have finished - 
up the Allies. And I’lldealwithyou | 
to-night, if you dare to lift a hand!” 

There seemed only one answer 
possible, and my muscles were stiff- _ 
ening for it, when suddenly Miss 
Falconer’s handkerchief,a mere wisp — 
of linen which she had been clenching between her fingers, | 
dropped to the floor. With a purely automatic movement | 
I bent to recover it for her; she leaned down to receive it. | 
Her pale face and lovely dilated eyes were close to me for a 
fleeting second, and though her lips did not move I seemed 
to catch the merest breath, the faintest gossamer whisper, — 
which said: “The stairs!” | 

Von Blenheim’s gaze, full of suspicion, was upon us as | 
we straightened, but he could not possibly have heard any- 
thing; I had barely heard myself. I racked my brains. 
The stairs! But the man Schwartzmann was guarding 
them with his revolver! I couldn’t imagine what she 
meant—and then suddenly I knew. 

Throughout the entire scene, whenever I had glanced at | 
her, I had noticed the steady way in which her look met 
mine and then turned aside. It had seemed almost like a — 
signal or a message she was trying to give me. And which © 
way had her eyes always gone? Why, downthehall! 

I looked in that direction, and felt my heart leap up 
exultantly. Perhaps twenty feet from us, just where the 
radius of the candlelight merged off into the darkness, I | 
glimpsed what seemed the merest ghost of a circularstone | 
staircase, carved and sculptured cunningly, like lacy foam. 
Up into the dusk it wound, to the gallery, and to a door. — 
Behold our objective! I wasted no precious time in pon- — 
dering the whys and the wherefores. At any rate once — 
inside with the bolts shot we could count on a breathing _ 
space. | 

I cast a final glance at Von Blenheim where he lolled 
across the table, and at the shadowy menacing figure of 
the armed sentinel on the stairs. The men at the hearth — 
had piled their wood and were bending forward to light it. 

“Be ready, please!’’ I said to the girl aloud. 

‘As I spoke I bent forward, seized the table by its legs 
and raised it, and concentrated all the wrath, resentment 
and detestation that had boiled in me for half an hour into 
the force with which I dashed it forward against Von — 
Blenheim’s face. He grunted profoundly as it struck him. 
Toppling over with a crash he rolled upon the floor. The 
candle, falling, extinguished itself promptly, and we were f 
left standing in a hall as black as ink. 

Simultaneously with the blow I had struck there came a 
spit of flame from the staircase, a sharp crack, andy as 
I ducked hastily a bullet sang past me, within three 
inches of my head. Miss Falconer was beside me. Tog 
we retreated, while a second shot—which this time 
wide—struck the wall beyond us and proved that Sch 
mann, though handicapped, was not giving up the "#h” 

So far things had gone better than I had dared to ‘it 
was possible. Now, however, they took a sudden 
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most unwelcome turn. One of the men by the chimney 
ee must have wasted no time in leaping for me; for 
at this instant quite without warning he catapulted on 
= through the darkness with the force of a battering- 


ram. 

“The table, which I still held clutched with a view. to 
emergencies, broke the force of his onslaught. He reeled, 
stumbled and collapsed forthwith on his knees. However, 
he was lacking neither in Teutonic efficiency nor in resource. 
Putting out a prompt hand he seized my ankle and jerked 
‘my foot from under me; the table dropped from my grasp 
with a splintering uproar, and I fell. 

- Before I could recover myself my enemy had rolled on 
top of me and I felt his fingers at my throat as he clamored 
in German for a light. He was a heavy man; his bulk was 
paralyzing; but I stiffened every muscle. With a mighty 
‘heave I turned half over, rose on my elbow and delivered 
‘a blow at what I fondly hoped might prove the point of his 
chin. 

- Dark as it was I had made no miscalculation. He 
dropped on me once again, but this time as an inert mass. 
Burrowing out from under him I sprang to my feet aglow 
with triumph—and found myself in the clutch of the second 
gentleman from the chimney place, who apparently had 
‘come hotfoot to his comrade’s aid. 
- J was fairly caught. His arms 
went round me like steel cables, 
pinioning mine to my sides before 
I knew what he was about. In 
sheer desperation I summoned all 
the strength I possessed, and a lit- 
tle more. Ah! I had wrenched 
my right arm loose; now we should 
see! I raised it and managed, in 
spite of the close quarters at which 
we were contending, to plant a 
‘series of crashing blows on my ad- 
versary’s face. 

_ The fellow, I must say, bore up 
pluckily beneath the punishment. 
He hung on. There would be a 
light in a moment, he was doubt- 
less thinking, and when once that 
came to pass it would be all over 
with me. But at my fifth blow he 
wavered groggily; and at my sixth 
endurance failed him. He groaned 
softly. Then his grasp relaxed and 
he collapsed quietly on the floor. 

Throughout the swift march of 
these events we had heard nothing 
of Herr von Blenheim, a fact from 
which I deduced with thankfulness 
that he was temporarily stunned. 
Unluckily he now recovered. AsI 
stood victorious but breathless, 
with my cap lost in the scuffle and 
my coat torn, I heard him stirring, 
and an instant later he pulled him- 
self to his feet and flashed on an 
electric torch. 

By its weird beam I saw that 
Miss Falconer was close beside me. 
Good heavens! Why, I wondered 
in anguish, wasn’t she already up- 
stairs? But I knew only too well; 
she wouldn’t desert her champion! 
‘And it was probably too late now. 
Von Blenheim, much battered as 
to countenance, seemed on the point 
of springing; his battered aids were 
struggling up in menacing if un- 
steady fashion; and Mr. Schwartz- 
mann, at length provided with the 
light he wanted, was aiming at me 
with ominous deliberation from his 
coign of vantage above. 

However, we were at the circular 
staircase. Again I caught up the 
table, and held it before us as a 
shield while we climbed upward side 
by side. In the distance my friend 
Schwartzmann was hopefully pot- 
ting atus. A bullet, with a sharp ping, embedded itself in 
the thick wood in harmless fashion; another struck the shaft 
beside me, splintering its stone. We were at the last turn— 
but our pursuers were climbing also. I bent forward and 
let them have the table, hurling it with all possible force. 

As it catapulted down upon them it knocked.Von Blen- 
heim off his balance and he, in his unforeseen descent, swept 
the others from their feet. A swearing, groaning mass, a 
conglomeration of helplessly waving arms and legs, they 
rolled downward. Victory! I was about to join Miss Fal- 
coner in the doorway when there came a final flash from 
the opposite staircase, and I felt a stinging sensation across 
my forehead and a spurt of blood into my eyes. 

i The pain of the slight wound promptly altered my 
intentions. Instead of leaving the gallery I sprang forward 


to the balustrade. Whipping my revolver out at last I 
aimed deliberately and fired; whereupon I had the pleas- 
ure of seeing Mr. Schwartzmann rock, struggle, apparently 
regain his equilibrium, and then suddenly crumple up and 
pitch headlong down the stairs. a4 

Below, Von Blenheim and his friends were extricatin 
themselves from that blessed table. I passed through the 
doorway and slammed the door shut and shot the bolts. 
We were safe for the present. I could not see Miss Fal- 
coner, nor did she speak to me; but her hand groped for 
my arm and rested there, and I covered it with one of mine. 

Then as we stood contentedly drawing breath we heard 
steps mounting the staircase. Someone struck a vicious 
blow against the heavy door. Von Blenheim’s voice, 
hoarse and muffled, reached us through the panels. 

“Can you hear me there?” it asked. 

If tones could kill ! 

I summoned breath enough to answer with cheerful 
coolness. 

“Every syllable,” I responded. ‘What did you wish to 
say?” 
. “Just this.”’ He was panting, either with exhaustion or 
fury, and there were slow, labored pauses between his 
words. “I will give you half an hour, exactly, to come 


Miss Fatconer Came Forward to Light Me and We Went in Silence Into the Room of the Guards 


out—with the papers. After that we will break the door 
down. And then you can say your prayers!” 
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{he sanctuary into which we had stumbled was as black 
as Erebus save for one dimly grayish patch, which 
meant a window, I surmised. When those heavy feet had 
clumped down the staircase silence enveloped us again— 
beatific silence. Instantly I banished the late Mr. van 
Blarcom from my consciousness. With a good stout door 
between us, what importance had his threats? 

The truth was my blood was singing through my veins 
and my spirits were soaring. I would gladly have stood 
there forever, triumphant in the dark, with Miss Falconer’s 
soft, warm fingers trembling a little, but lying in contented, 


almost cozy fashion under mine. Had there ever been such 
a girl, at once so sweet and so daring? To think how she 
had waited for me, all through that battle below! 

A little breathless murmur came to me through the 
darkness. “‘Oh, Mr.. Bayne! You were so wonderful! 
How am I ever going to thank you?” was what it said. 

“You needn’t. Let me thank you for letting me in on 
it!’”’ I exulted happily. “I give you my word, I haven’t 
enjoyed anything so much in years! It was all an hallucina- 
tion, of course; but it was jolly while it lasted! I was only 
worried, every instant, for fear the hall and the men would 
vanish, like an Arabian Nights’ palace, or the Great Horn 
Spoon, or Aladdin’s jinn!” 

Very gently she withdrew her fingers—and my mood 
toppled ludicrously. Why had I been rejoicing? We were 
in the deuce of a mess! So far I had simply won a half 
hour’s respite, to be followed by the deluge; for if Von 
Blenheim had been ruthless before, what were his probable 
intentions now? 

“We have lost our candle in the fracas,”’ [muttered lamely. 

“Tt doesn’t matter. I have another,” she answered in a 
soft, unsteady voice. 

As she coaxed the light into being I made a rapid survey. 
We were in a room of gray stone, of no great size, and quite 
bare of furnishing save for a few 
stone benches built into alcoves in 
the wall. The bareness of the scene 
emphasized our lack of resources. 
As a sole ray of hope I perceived a 
possible line of retreat if things 
should grow too warm for us—a 
door facing the one by which we had 
come in. 

What with all the excitement I 
had forgotten Mr.Schwartzmann’s 
bullet; which had left me a gory 
spectacle, Ihaveno doubt. At any 
rate I frightened Miss Falconer 
when the candlelight revealed me. 
In an instant she was bending over 
me, forcing me gently down upon a 
particularly cold hard bench. 

“They shot you!” she was ex- 
claiming. Her voice was low, but 
it held an astonishing protective 
fierceness. ‘‘They—they dared to 
hurt you! Oh, why didn’t you tell 
me? Is it very bad?” 

“No, no!” I protested, dabbing 
futilely at my forehead. ‘It isn’t 
of} the least importance. I assure 
youitisonly ascratch! In fact,’ I 
groaned, ‘‘nobody could hurt my 
head; it is too solid! It must be 
ivory! If I had had a vestige of 
intelligence, an iota of it, the palest 
glimmer, I should have known from 
the beginning exactly who these 
fellows were!” 

She was sitting beside me now, 
bending forward, all consoling ea- 
gerness. “‘That is ridiculous!” she 
declared. ‘‘How could you guess?”’ 

“Fasily enough,’ I mourned. 
“‘T had all the clews at Gibraltar. 
Why, yesterday, on my way to 
your house in the Rue St. Domi- 
nique, I went over the whole case 
in the taxi, and still I didn’t see! I 
let the fellow confide in me on the 
ship, and warn me on the train, and 
give me a final solemn ultimatum 
at the inn last night, and come on 
here to frighten you and threaten 
you—when justa word to the police 
would havesettled him forever. By 
George, I can’t believeit! I should 
take a prize at an idiot show!”’ 

She laughed unsteadily. ‘Idon’t 
see that,” she answered. ‘Why 
should you have suspected him 
when even the authorities didn’t 
guess? You are not a detective. 
You are a—a very brave, generous gentleman, whotrusted a 
girl against all the evidence, and helped her, and protected 
her, and risked your life for hers!. Isn’t that enough? And 
about their frightening me downstairs—they didn’t. You 
see, Mr. Bayne—you were there!”’ 

A wisp of red-brown hair had come loose across her fore- 
head. Her face, flushed and royally grateful, was smiling 
into mine. — Till that. moment I had never dreamed that 
eyes could be so dazzling. I thrust my hands deep into my 
pockets; I felt they were safer so. 

“What is it?” she faltered, a little startled, as I rose. 

““Nothing—now,” I replied firmly. ‘‘I’ll tell you later; 
to-morrow, maybe, when we have seen this thing through! 
And in the meantime, whatever happens, I don’t want 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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Issues Squarely Joined 


ib: THE fall of 1862 it seemed that Lincoln’s emancipa- 
tion proclamation had accomplished nothing. McClellan 
had been beaten in the Peninsula; Pope had been over- 
whelmed at Bull Run; Lee had invaded Maryland and had 
been indecisively checked, with difficulty, at Antietam. In 
such circumstances writing on a piece of paper that, after 
January 1, 1863, all Southern slaves should be “‘thence- 
forth and forever free” appeared to change nothing. 

Later on, it became clear that the proclamation had 
definitely aligned liberal opinion in Europe on the side of 
the North. “It is clear that the current is now setting very 
strongly with us among the body of the people,’ Adams 
wrote from London in January. Napoleon’s intrigue to 
secure European recognition of the independence of the 
Confederacy was blocked, because the proclamation had 
definitely drawn the issue between slavery and freedom, 
and opinion in England would not tolerate alliance with 
slavery. The proclamation was a decisive moral defeat 
for the slave power. Loyal Northerners who hated slavery 
had been depressed by the ambiguous position in which 
that question stood. After the proclamation their whole 
conscience went into the Union cause. 

The statements of war aims by President Wilson and 
Lloyd George play the réle in this war that the emancipa- 
tion proclamation played in the Civil War. The air is 
cleared. The issues are squarely joined. After those state- 
ments no American whose heart is loyal to his country can 
have any misgiving about prosecuting the war to the end, 
however long that may take or whatever it may cost. 

The statements put the Teutons decisively and unavoid- 
ably on the defensive morally. No verbal jugglery on their 
part can answer now. They are offered in unequivocal 
terms a peace that leaves them free, independent and 
with an open field in which to win every peaceful advan- 
tage of which their genius is capable. It requires nothing 
of them except submission to the public law which they 
flouted, and conclusive renunciation of conquest. 

Out of no little uncertainty and confusion these state- 
ments raise a clear-cut issue, on which the United States 
will fight as many years as may be necessary. The state- 
ments are a moral victory of the first importance. 


Not a Tea Party 


VG 2ON has taken this business of war with too 
much the air of a lawn féte. Of(course everyone 
wishes to appear patriotic. Newspapers shun the reproach 
of encouraging the enemy by lifting the voice of dissension 
at home. There is an idea that it is necessary to keep the 
public heartened by telling it only flattering things, or put- 
ting the most flattering interpretation on untoward things— 
as though the public were a child or a fool who could not 
face facts! 

Once in a while somebody stands up and says something 
out loud—usually in a more or less apologetic manner. 
The other day, for example, a volunteer body of well- 
known and reputable men rose and remarked that an 
investigation of the situation led them to believe we should 
get no six million tons of shipping in 1918, as the official 
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program suggested; but we might get, in new construction, 
about a third of that. 

That is a point of tremendous importance. Circum- 
stantially challenging the official suggestion—challenging 
it at the top of one’s lungs or in the largest scare heads in 
the shop—is not encouraging the enemy or retarding the 
war. Having at least some facts to go on, the challenge is a 
useful prod. 

The tea-party attitude was never less serviceable than 
now. Put away the macaroons and pass the brickbats. 
They are great little accelerators. 


The Long, Steady Pull 


HE United States is not so far advanced in war work 
as everybody hoped it would be at this time. Much 
excelling any other nation in available raw materials, 
manufacturing capacity and labor supply, it seemed that 
by the end of a year we might begin to make our weight 
felt in more formidable fashion. But after ten months we 
discover that shifting over from peace production to war 
production has been accomplished only in a gradual way. 
We supremely needed ships. Everything else hinged on 
them. After ships we could expect to give most effectual 
aid in the air. We had the steel for ship plates, but it was 
necessary to buy sites for shipyards, clear the ground, erect 
shops, lay the ways on which ships are built. That has 
been done. We now find that dwellings must be provided 
for the workmen who are to do the shipbuilding. Sites 
must be bought; houses built. 

An airplane is mostly engine. We made three or four 
times as many gasoline engines as all the rest of the world. 
A hundred thousand airplanes in a year sounded feasible. 
But France and England have discovered that every air- 
plane in service requires from forty to fifty men—not only 
several aviators but mechanics in the repair shops, and so 
on. On that basis a hundred thousand American airplanes 
in European service would mean four or five million flyers 
and mechanics. A standardized motor may reduce that 
requirement by a third, or even a half. Evenso, a hundred 
thousand airplanes in service must be a good way off. 

Even if we get the best men on the job and with every- 
body, from top to bottom, doing his best, it still takes 
time; patience; the long, steady pull. Impatience must 
keep that in mind. Flash-in-the pan energy, explosions 
of enthusiasm, dust storms of wrath, will not answer. It 
must be the long, strong, unflagging pull that looks to no 
end save an acceptable peace, whenever that may come. 
Slapdash disorganizing at home and making the adjust- 
ments to war with an ax are not serviceable, either. But 
no considerations of party, politics or prejudice must be 
allowed to interfere with our getting the best men on the 
job and giving them a free hand. 


Political Bait 


F COURSE you have forgotten it; but the Democratic 
Platform adopted in 1916 contained this pledge: 


We demand careful economy in all expenditures for 
the support of the Government, and to that end favor a 
return by the House of Representatives to its former prac- 
tice of initiating and preparing all appropriation bills 
through a single committee chosen from its membership, in 
order that responsibility may be centered, expenditure 
standardized and made uniform, and waste and dupli- 
cation in the public service as much as possible avoided. 
We favor this as a practicable first step toward a budget 
system. 


That was formally adopted over a year and a half ago. 
Not the least attempt has been made to carry it into effect. 
The men who made the pledge had no intention of trying 
to redeem it. They put it out callously as bait to catch 
votes. In his message of last December President Wilson 
reminded Congress that “it will be impossible to deal in 
any but a very wasteful and extravagant fashion with the 
enormous appropriations of public money’’—unless this 
pledge of handling all appropriation bills through a single 
committee was fulfilled. 

Of course Congress knows that is true. It knows the 
present completely decentralized system is inevitably wast- 
ing millions. But it has never shown the slightest inclina- 
tion to take any real steps toward the budget system, for 
which both parties have spoken when they wanted votes. 

That is a scandalous fact when you consider what de- 
pends upon winning this war and what sacrifices the nation 
outside of Congress is making to win. But it is a fact. 


We Need a War Board! 


4 fsere up a newspaper file and look over one week’s dis- 
patches from Washington. You get an impression of a 
large number of important bodies, all revolving rapidly in 
different orbits and in various directions. Try to visualize 
it and you get a slightly dizzy sensation, as when you watch 
an expert juggler keeping a set of dinner dishes, with their 
appropriate table instruments, in the air. 

Every now and then you read that some important 
point which one of these many bodies has been considering 
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will be referred to the President, or has just been decide; 
by the President. Now and then you read that som 
additional body has been added to'the aggregation and j 
whirling off in its orbit. Now and then you read that tw: 
or three bodies have collided. 

‘What the country needs is a president and board o 
directors—composed of not more than four or five men— 
to run the war. It seems, from all accounts, that two per 
sons, named Ludendorff and Hindenburg, are running th 
war in Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey— 
and finding time to run politics more or less too. |; 
England it has about settled down to a small war board 
Even more important than the size of the board is th 
quality of the men who compose it. The members mus 
be men of brains, sense and business training. There ar 
too many amateur messiahs on the job now. 

No doubt all the bodies at Washington are useful.. Ther 
must be fifteen or twenty of them, first and last. But th 
outlines of a systematized executive scheme do not appear 
and the closer you get to it, the less centralization o 
authority you find. The President, of course, is the su 
round which this firmament revolves; but the planetary 
system is not a good model to follow in the case of a country 
at war. Essentially war-making is a business job; anc 
business requires a compact, definite, everflowing fountain 
head of authority—a president and board of directors o; 
executive committee. :; 

You cannot find anything in Washington that reall; 
corresponds with that. Theoretically there is the cabinet 
but a very little investigation will show that the theoreti 
resemblance is not founded on fact. There are some ver 
good cooks and some very poor ones; but there is nc 
small, supreme committee to say definitely just what th: 
menu shall be a week ahead. We need men who an 
accustomed to dealing with conditions, not theories. 


The Stay-at-Homes’ Duty 


Bee and France have put more than twelve per 
cent of their total population under arms—a fea 
which, considering their industrial necessities, would hay« 
been considered impossible before this war. Rather les; 
than one and a half per cent of our population is with the 
colors. This spring our Allies will be sending more thar 
ten men to our one—relatively to population—against the 
Kaiser. m 

We cannot help that; but there are things we can do 
The first of these things, for every man, is to pay the wal 
taxes for which he is liable. 

Ten million subscribers contributed to the Liberty 
Loans—an impressive demonstration that the people are 
backing their Government in this world fight for liberty 
and lasting peace. But lending the Government money al 
four per cent on the best security in the world is a less con- 
clusive test than paying what you owe it in taxes. 

Every married man with an income of two thousand 2 
year, and every single man with an income of one thousand, 
is required to make a report. This year that means 2 
million farmers, hundreds of thousands of skilled workmen, 
a great proportion of retail merchants, the rank and file o! 
professional men. Do not wait for an agent of the Govern- 
ment to look you up. Go immediately or drop a post card 
to the office of the collector of internal revenue for your 
district, or find out when an agent from his office will be in 
your town. Make your report. Do it cheerfully, gladly. | 

From a house next door to you, if not from your owr 
house, a boy is going over to the Western Front. He is 
going to offer his life for the future security of your house. 
Maybe he is going to die to keep this German curse of 
predatory war away from your children. The first thing 
you can do to demonstrate that you’re worth fighting for 
is to pay the income tax for which you are liable If you 
dodge it you are letting that boy go to fight for a coward! 
Pay it gladly. 


| 
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Be a Stamp Collector 


Pp? NOT let peace talk for a moment divert your atten- 
tion from the war-savings certificates. Everybody 
hopes for peace. Everybody capable of looking facts in 
the face knows that, as yet, no definite sign of peace is in 
sight. One thing is certain: The least slackening of Amer- 
ica’s war preparations would be worth a signal victory in 
the field to the Kaiser. It would strengthen him at home 
as hardly anything else could at this time. It is certain, 
too, that the more strenuously America prepares and 
fights, the sooner peace will come. Every American should 
key up his 1918 program decidedly higher than his 1917 
performance. 

The war-savings stamps and certificates should be going 
faster than they are. They constitute the best scheme of 
war financing, for they mean outright saving and no bor- 
rowing. They mean continuous day-to-day saving. They 
mean that saving in small things which forms a good habit. 

The more determined America is, the sooner peace will 
come. Start your collection of war stamps now. Make 
your income-tax return. Every individual motion in that 
direction counts. | 
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“And after the earthquake a fire; but 
the Lord was not in the fire: and after 
the fire a still small voice.” 


IS astrange thing to come back to New York after an 
[sere of nearly a year to find aéroplanes buzzing 
overhead, a captured U-boat in Central Park, service 
- flags covered with stars on every other building, and to 
_ bump into one’s family doctor on the street corner in the 
- uniform of a full-fledged major. It is even queerer to have 
- one’s wife going afoot to market every morning with a 
knitting bag on her arm—camouflaging the pot roast and 
- chuck steak—and one’s daughter hurrying off to a business 
- eollege to juggle all day with dots, dashes and pothooks. 
- These things for a returned Wall Street bondbroker are 
strange indeed; but strangest of all is the new inward and 
_ spiritual grace of which they seem to be the outward and 
visible signs. 
The other day I was riding uptown in the local Subway, 
_ where for several years I have had an opportunity to study 
- contemporary manners. Up to the time when I left the 
- city, ten months ago, the male travelers had consisted of 
two classes—those who frankly refused to surrender their 
seats to a woman, and those who strove to hide their 
 incivility by pretending not to see her. I shall not state to 
| which class I belonged. At Canal Street a middle-aged 
woman, carrying a bundle, entered the car. She obviously 
did not expect to be offered a seat, and had quite naturally 
annexed a strap when a young second lieutenant in uni- 
form rose.at the other end of the car and tendered her his 
place. Before, in her embarrassment, she could either 
accept or decline it, no less than half a dozen passengers 
nearer her had risen and offered her their seats. From that 
moment until the train reached the Grand Central Station 
there was a contest 
in politeness going 
iWompin that car 
which rivaled the 
etiquette of King 
_ René at his Court 
' of Love. So much 
_ has the war done 
for the Subway. 
There is a new 
spirit about, to 
' which everybody, 
from the sandwich 
_ man to the railroad 
- president, re- 
_ sponds—a spirit of 
_ cheerful codpera- 
_ tion. People are 
» morefriendly; they 
' are politer, gener- 
' ally more decent. 
_ Respect for the 
| uniform has jacked 
/ us all up several 
| pegs. It has acted 
' asamoral tonic for 
the whole country, 
| just asit has for the 
men who wear it. 
We of the cities, 
at any rate, had 
become ashamed of 
the old-fashioned 
virtues and callous 
to the outward 
observances of 
gentility. It was 
fashionable to be 
cynical. The pas- 
sion for money- 
getting in the men, 
_ which had numbed 
our spiritual fiber, 
had permeated the 
| whole nation, and 
_ had engendered 
_ widespread indus- 
_ trialdiscontent and 
jealousy. As I have 
_ Said, we were drunk 
with prosperity. 
Our materialism 
Was a byword 
_ among nations— 
themselves hardly 
less material. 
There had never 
en so much 
money anywhere 
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in the world before. To-day skilled labor is still weltering 
in it. A couple of weeks ago in Miami, Arizona, I counted 
forty-three automobiles standing in a row, belonging to 
workmen, outside the crusher of a mine. 

Girls who could not buy jewelry and take trips to New 
York out of their own savings often did so out of the earn- 
ings of men. Their ambition was to become movie actresses 
at fabulous salaries. The Vamp was their ideal. Debauch- 
ery, eugenics and degeneracy became common subjects for 
the screen, the stage and periodical literature. There was 
a flood of frankly erotic magazines, most of the readers of 
which were young girls. I saw it myself in my business 
trips and heard about it from my correspondents and 
employees. This was the reaction of the laboring class to 
the same conditions that plunged the rich into a riot of 
extravagance and dissipation. 

Wealth had had the same effect upon Imperial Rome. 
As William Winwood Reade says, referring to the de- 
cline of Egypt, in The Martyrdom of Man: ‘The vast 
wealth and soft luxury of the new empire undermined its 
strength. .. To the same cause may be traced the ruin 
and the fall, not only of Egypt, but of all the Powers of the 
ancient world—of Nineveh and Babylon and Persia; of the 
Macedonian Kingdom and the Western Empire. As soon 
as those nations became rich they began to decay.” 

I believe that material prosperity, like that of England 
and America before the war, tends to render nations ener- 
vated and corrupt, depriving them of energy and vigor, 
and making them susceptible to anarchy or other forms 
of social disease. Indeed, it seems to me that when the 
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4 pe pr sufferings of the war shall be over 
Tra Hin and men can look back calmly at 

the events and conditions that 
preceded it, it will be seen that not its least dramatic aspect 
was the sudden ending of the madness which had taken 
possession of society the world over. 

Shane Leslie, treating of social conditions in England 
just before the war, says: 

“The English fleet has been aptly compared to the 
Roman legions cut off from a decadent capital to guard 
the world from the barbarians. Whether English society 
was suffering from decay or development, symptoms made 
their appearance not far different from those that histo- 
rians-tell of the last phase of Roman history. The Colos- 
seum once contained the same crowds of pallid unfit that 
watched the muddy arenas of English football. A similar 
indolent and half-educated bourgeoisie loafed in the impe- 
rial baths as attended English cricket. In the higher stage 
of society there was the same revulsion from the old- 
fashioned virtues and an expressed contempt for whatever 
belonged to the Augustan—or, in the latter case, Victorian— 
Age, in writing or morals. 

“London churches were deserted for week-end parties, 
exactly as the temples were scorned by the jaded pleasure 
seekers of Rome. Nobody in England took the 
sovereign’s defensorship of the faith more seriously than the 
Romans took the deification of their emperors. The state 
religion in London had a less hold on many than the charla- 
tan, the theosophist and the necromancer; just as Capi- 
toline Jove and the matronly Juno were deserted for the 
more exciting deities of the East. Socially, women in Lon- 
don exchanged family lockets for immodest.charms. . 

The signs were present, even if the decay was not so 
deep as German 
sociologists wished 
to believe. War 
instantly restored 
the old stoical and 
patriotic virtues.” 

So, also, in Amer- 
ica, the year 1914 
saw the maximum 
of demoralization 
in social life. Peri- 
odical literature, 
often pandering to 
vice under the 
guise of teaching 
morality, reflected 
the eroticism that 
in most American 
cities and in many 
country towns ac- 
companied the ef- 
fort to enjoy the 
sensations of sin 
while ostensibly 
lingering inside the 
pink palings of 
virtue. All this near 
vice and flirtation 
with immorality 
were but the echo 
of what was going 
onin Europe, where 
the tide of degener- 
acy had reached its 
flood. 

In London, in 
Paris, in St. Peters- 
burg, and—I speak 
without venom— 
especially in Berlin, 
the wearied seekers 
after pleasure, fa- 
tigued with the 
pursuit of Aphro- 
dite, were resorting 
to exotic pleasures 
that rivaled those 
of the pagan civili- 
zations. Not only 
had the demimon- 
daine been made 
the pattern of fash- 
ion, not only did 
social intercourse 
savor largely of 
sexual intrigue, but 
the ennui of society 
showed itself in a 
fever of gambling 
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at cards that rivaled the days of Charles James Fox; and, 
worst of all, the spread of the drug habit bade fair to under- 
mine what moral stamina still remained. 

All the world was dancing—if dancing it could be called— 
to the barbaric clash of cymbals and the crash of crockery; 

‘and the convolutions of the tango lizard, to which the 
young and temporarily innocent were shamelessly aban- 
doned, would have brought a blush of shame to the bronzed 
cheek of any self-respecting nautch girl or voodoo dancer. 
The search for something new resulted in the taking up of 
all kinds of strange and occult religions. 

In New York their prophets were pursued by foolish 
women, much as the children of Hamelin town followed 
after the Pied Piper—some to their lasting degradation; 
and, as Leslie says: “‘The smart ladies of London crowded 
the parlors of the clairvoyants and fortune tellers, and 
covered themselves with charms and amulets.” 

Many New York hotels were jammed, from four o’clock 
on, with turkey trotters and fox trotters, where the tired 
business man could secure partners without formality, and 
presumably respectable wives and mothers contested the 
supremacy of the floor with painted ladies from the shabby 
sections adjacent to Times Square. Introductions were 
superfluous. The thé dansant of the Broadway hotel was, in 
fact, as great a menace to domestic virtue as the Hay- 
market or the Turkish Village of other days, or the Ladies’ 
Parlor of the East Side saloon. 

At the swagger restaurants and private balls the semi- 
nudity of the dancers vied with the suggestiveness of the 
music; and the pantomime of the dance was accentuated 
by the crashing of the cymbals, the breaking of glass, the 
pounding of tom-toms, assisted by whistles, catcalls and 
yells from the orchestra. Any Congo chieftain who inad- 
vertently wandered in would have felt entirely at home. 
And at the very climax of this crescendo of degeneracy 
came the distant rumble of war. The fox trotters paused 
in their gyrations; the card players glanced up appre- 
hensively from the green tables; the fille de joie set down, 
with a pale face, the glass she had half raised to her red lips. 

An exaggerated picture! you may exclaim. Pardon me! 
Of course I am not describing Hohokus, New Jersey. Iam 
picturing as faithfully as I know how the sort of atmos- 
phere any New York débutante might easily have breathed, 
willingly or unwillingly, only a year or so ago—and perhaps 
might even to-day. If it had not been for the war my 
Margery might and probably would involuntarily have 
found herself in this atmosphere at some time or other 
during the coming season. And why? Simply because, in 
their feverish search for entertainment, for something new 
of interest to their sons and daughters and their friends, 
some witless woman or foolish father might have chosen 
to take a party of young people there. 

I do not mean to suggest that vice has been rampant 
among the men and women I know along upper Fifth 
Avenue. It hasn’t. For the most part, they are rich and 
dull—nothing if not respectable. But the license of Broad- 
way and the Tenderloin has been reflected in the enter- 
tainment provided for the young and in the extravagance 
of their elders. We have gorged ourselves with luxury, for 
we have lacked intellectual and spiritual aspirations. 

It is trite, but nevertheless true, that materialism had 
eaten into our natures, attacking and destroying thesturdier 
qualities inherited from our fathers. Often the more 
respectable people were the most lavish and self-indulgent, 
for the reason that they had no real vices upon which to 
spend their money. 

The eating of elaborate dinners, like the smoking of 
cigars in the case of many of us men, became the chief 
object of existence. From the first of January to the end 
of March, without intermission, adult men and women 
went out night after night, from one house to another, to a 
succession of costly entertainments, where they sat, ate 
and talked about little' but their amusements from eight 
o’clock until eleven or twelve. 

To prepare themselves for the physical strain of these 
gastronomical events the women, at any rate, lay in bed 
until ten or eleven o’clock in the morning and occupied 
themselves with trivialities, light literature, motoring and 
card playing throughout the day. Had anyone suggested 
that they were leading lives closely akin to barbarism, they 
would have been politely amused. 

I have often speculated upon the origin of this peculiar 
custom of dinner giving. If one pursued his researches far 
enough back into the prehistoric past I suppose he would 
reach an era where our hairy ancestors had no other occu- 
pation save to kill their food and eat it; they hunted, like 
the beasts, in packs; and, like the beasts, in packs ‘they 
ate. That may be the germ of the dinner-giving instinct. 

But if we confine ourselves to recorded history we shall 
probably conclude that this now curious form of enter- 
tainment had its rise in that comparatively recent period 
when our forebears were quite asapt to be hungry as replete; 
and when the natural and obvious method of giving a 
friend a good time was—vulgar thought !—to fill his stom- 
ach. Do yousuppose that our friend, Mrs. Highbilt, would 
ever be able to bring herself to go out to dinner again if she 
realized that the reason she was invited was because only 
three generations ago her progenitors never got a really 
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hearty meal, except on Sundays, "Thanksgiving andthe 
Fourth of July? 

But it was the fact; and it is still the fact in a geograph- 
ically large proportion of the civilized world. It is one of 
those social and economic paradoxes that, until the war 
changed it all, the people who had no need or desire for 
food—being fed up like Christmas geese in their own homes 
three times each day—were the very ones who, when they 
went out to dinner, were expected to gorge themselves 
further. They had, and to them was given! 

One of the bitter ironies of dinner giving was that 
though, on the one hand, convention still required the host 
to overload the table with food, fashion, upon the other, 
dictated that the ladies should eat little or nothing.. The 
grand dame upon the right of the host toyed with a single 
oyster, swallowed but a spoonful of soup, passed the fish, 
merely fussed with the entrée, and made her dinner off the 
salad—even though she enjoyed robust health and. an 
abundant appetite. Mayhap she ate heavily in secret 
on her return home; but in public—never! ; 

The result was that only half of those expensive dinners 
was ever consumed. The men continued to drink cock- 
tails and eat heavily. But course after course was refused 
by practically every woman at the table. Imagine serving 
ten canvasback ducks and having four or five of them left 
for the kitchen-maids to devour cold the next day! And 
think of the waste of hothouse fruit and candy involved in 
every banquet! No doubt somebody ate what was left; 
but it needn’t have been bought. There was a good deal 
to be said in favor of the basket of stone fruit that used to 
form part of the table decoration in many households. 

Among the hundreds of hostesses in New York City 
there is one in particular whose entertainments used to be 
conspicuous for their lavishness. Her dinner service was of 
engraved gold, her wine glasses of rock crystal, her table 
ornaments princely objets d’art intermingled with rose trees 
and peach trees in full bloom. She is a simple-minded, 
open-hearted old lady, with a kindly, hospitable nature, 
who has always devoted herself and her fortune to deeds of 
generosity and the widest charity. She ate off gold plates 
because she supposed that was what people who had a 
certain income ought to do; she imagined that people who 
didn’t have such incomes liked to be asked to eat off gold 
plates. 

She offered her guests—often plain people whom she 
invited simply because she liked them—gold and crystal, 
and rose trees, for the same reason she gave them terrapin, 
African peaches, pheasants, paté de foie gras and cham- 
pagne. She supposed that to eat this kind of food was a 
grand and glorious end in itself, and that, as she had the 
money and the position, it was up to her to give it to her 
friends. I confess that her invitations and her dinners were 
always gobbled up quickly by everyone who had a chance 
at them; and while the twelve courses and their attendant 
vintages were being served her parties went very well. 

I remember one—a Thanksgiving dinner—she geve at 
her country house on Long Island about three years ago. 
Her chef had had nothing to do in particular since they 
had returned from Newport, and he cut himself loose. 
There were a marvelous hors d’ceuvre; an imitation carp, 
made of a mousse of salmon, including prawns, shrimps and 
lobsters; a huge wild turkey, containing in its stomach a 
duck, which, in turn, concealed a quail—roasted whole all 
together; and, to make a long dinner short, a final trophy 
of culinary art consisting of a little pig, roasted and served 
whole in its beautiful transparent brown skin and holding 
between its dainty ivory tusks a tiny crab apple. 

What a din attended the gastronomic demise of that pig, 
the turkey, the duck and the quail! What ancient jokes 
were bandied about with the almost as ancient wines! 
What ecstatic hubbub as each course was borne in to be 
placed before the appreciative guests! 

Well, when the war came this good lady, who had given 
us little pigs because she thought she ought to, concluded 
that, instead of having twelve courses at her dinners, she 
ought to have only three. But her hospitable nature would 
not permit her to refrain from asking everybody she knew 
to her house and board, as usual. So she went on giving her 
formal dinners just the same. She still had the gold plate 
and the rock crystal and the objets d’art—only the rose 
trees and peach trees and nine of the twelve courses were 
gone. 

I went to one the other day, along with twenty-two 
others of her old friends. We marched in to dinner at 
eight-fifteen, were served with soup, lamb, salad—salad is 
not supposed to count—and ice cream, and rose from the 
table at eight-forty-five. We were all just as glad to be 
there and just as fond of our hostess as ever; but some- 
thing was lacking. She felt it herself{—poor dear! A blight 
seemed to have fallen upon the conversation; and, work 
as hard as she could, the evening was a failure as a social 
event, 

I stayed after the other guests had gone and was 
astounded at her unsuspected perspicacity. Looking 
moodily at me, she said: 

“They didn’t have a good time, John. Don’t tell-me 


they did! I know better! But they always enjoyed them- 


selves before.” 
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It was quite true, and I had nothing to say in reply, 
Suddenly she added rather sadly: 

“T know what the trouble is, and probably so do you— 
only you would be too polite to tell me. I’ve really had 
nothing to offer them except food; and, now that the food 
is gone, there’s absolutely nothing left!” ’ 

Now the first and most obvious reform the war he 
occasioned—and it was to be expected that where the con- 
ditions were the worst there the cure would be most pro- 
nounced—is the annihilation of class distinction and of the 
reverence for wealth. It has come so swiftly and so easily, 
the transition is so,complete and effectual, that it seems 
as if all the snobbery that went before must have been a 
sort of game, which we played for the amusement of a few 
old ladies, with our tongues in our cheeks. Wealth has 
ceased—except when engaging seats at after-theater cab- 
arets—to have any social significance. In a word, the great 
god Mammon has fallen flat, face downward, in the d2ad 
ashes of his own altar. 

The old-fashioned fiction of a select circle—Society with 
a capital S, the old Four Hundred—already shattered before 
the war began, has now been blown to atoms, to the uni- 
versal satisfaction. The conventional dinner, with its over- 
loaded table and many guests, is no longer smart or even 
correct. Heretofore a few bedizened dowagers have been 
struggling heroically against the rising tide of common 
sense to keep aloft the standard of exclusiveness. Reén- 
forced by the moral effect of a few scattering alliances with 
the genuine European nobility, they have in the past been 
able to maintain a fictitious social hierarchy. There was a 
time when some people felt aggrieved if they were not 
invited to Mrs. Astor’s annual ball. To-day nobody is 
aggrieved at not being invited to anything—partly, to be 
sure, because they know there isn’t anything: to which 
to be invited. 

They have also suddenly realized that there realy ine 
anybody in New York or elsewhere who is entitled or 
qualified to pass on the social status of anybody else in 


America, where, of all places in the world, only what a man. 


is, not what he has, should count. But the old régime has 


died hard. A scant half dozen bearded female grenadiers — 
still refuse to surrender, even to the covert laughter of — 
their grandchildren. ~They are the last surviving members — 


of Society. But they will not survive the war. After it is 
over there will never be any Society of that sort again. 
What social life the débutante of 1918 gets will be in the 


companionship of service. The dancing men will dance no > 


more. The pet cats and parlor snakes will all have slunk 
and wriggled out of sight. The aristocratic families will be 
those whose men and women have done most for their 
country, not those whose ancestors rose from rags to 
riches. 

There will be a new order of nobility; and our boys, 
instead of becoming coal barons, steel kings or knights of 
industry, will be knighted upon the battlefield, with the 
accolade of valor and self-sacrifice. 

The day of the gold plate, rock crystal and duck-and- 


champagne dinner is over for a long time to come. Weare — 
entering upon an era of social sanity, where display and 


extravagance will be viewed with disapproval. 


The thought of the lavishness of only a year or two ago 


now fills one with disgust; and even to write of terrapin — 


and champagne when the dead bodies of one’s fellow beings 
are rotting in the mud in front of German trenches in 
Flanders seems trivial and heartless. But it has taken the 
horror of this frightful carnage to bring people to their 
senses, 
complacent and comfortable rich into seeing things in their 
true light. Ifit has done nothing else it has brought about 
a world-wide readjustment of values. 

Socialism might have accomplished eventually the same 
result; but-it would have achieved it only after a bitter 
struggle between classes. We might have had another 
French Revolution. Now people are doing voluntarily 
what only the equivalent of the guillotine or the terror of 


Perhaps nothing less would have jarred the self- — 


the mob might have forced upon them. Strange, that only — 


the red-foamed mares of war, blindness, pestilence and 
death could induce people to live as their own mental and 
physical well-being require that they should. For it has 
not been common sense or economics that has led people 
to shorten their dinners—it has been the horror of the 
trenches, the suffering of the wounded in the hospitals and 
the cries of the famished children of Belgium. 


Whatever the reason, let us hope that after the war there ~ 


shall be, simply for their own sakes, no reversion on the 
part of the wealthy to their former wastefulness. Let us 
hope that what the horror of the conflict has led them 
to abandon they may discard permanently because of the 
realization that it is a better way to live. 

A striking change has taken place in the entire outlook 
of those who have been heretofore referred to as socie 
women. Hundreds of those who, up to our entry into the 
war, played bridge morning, afternoon and night, seem- 
ingly with an utter disregard for the responsibilities of life, 
or spent their time in lunching, going to the theater and 
opera, or at their milliners’ and jewelers’, have stopped 
short in their mad race for gayety and excitement, am 

(Continued on Page 24) s 
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Truly Inviting! 4 
Creamy, fragrant, extremely palat- i 
able—this delicate Campbell “kind” is L 
as satisfying as it is inviting. 
It is just the added touch of pleasure and dis- ih 
tinction you want for that cozy little dinner or 
that dainty luncheon you are planning. Just the 
thing for meatless days and quiet Lenten occa- H 


sions. And it makes a pleasant change for the i 
children’s evening meal. Hh 
i 


Any time, in fact, when you i 
aim for a tempting and un- i 
usual variation from the regu- | 
lar menu you will find exactly i 

what you want in 


Campbell’s 
Celery Soup 


It has all the excellent qualities—due to choice materials and extreme care 
in preparation—which you have learned to expect in every Campbell Soup. 


We put it up in the season when celery is at its best. We use only crisp, 
tender stalks in fresh and perfect condition. And by means of the Campbell 
method we retain completely their sweet natural flavor and enticing fragrance. 


We blend the soup with fresh milk and creamery butter, a suggestion of deli- 
cate herbs and sufficient seasoning to give it “character.”’ 


Served as a cream of celery simply by adding milk or cream instead of water, 
according to the richness desired, it is particularly delicious. 


You could hardly imagine a soup more attractive and delightful. 


Order these wholesome Campbell’s Soups by the dozen or the case. And with 
your next order be sure to include this delicious Celery Soup. 


21 kinds 12c a can 


OU 


SOStPHCampBeLt COMPAN 
CAMDEN, N.JWUSA 
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(Continued from Page 22) 
to-day roll bandages at the same tables where yesterday 
they played double dummy. 

The money they threw away in gambling at cards they 
now give to the Red Cross. At the summer resort of Bar 
Harbor four hundred thousand dressings were turned out 
in the three months of July, August and September, 1917. 
At the very moment when the city-bred American woman 
seemed at the lowest ebb of extravagance, idleness and 
self-indulgence, when metropolitan life seemed rotten with 
the gangrene of materialism and luxury, the shudder of 
the guns along the Western Front ran down their spines 
and roused them to the consciousness that it was up to them 
to do something. And they have done it; done it as faith- 
fully and perseveringly as their less wealthy sisters. Where 
they seemed quite mad before, they have now become 
quite sane; and they have taken off their gloves and set to 
work with a will. 

Instead of the foolish chatter one has been compelled to 
listen to in the past, one begins to hear something at least 
resembling intelligent conversation. They are acutely 
interested in what is going on in Rome, London, Paris and 
Saloniki. Women who used to vie with one another in the 
display of dress and jewels have put their pearls in the 
safe. But, most remarkable of all, where they have idled 
before, they now, with one accord, pass busy days working 
with their hands. I believe that the tremendous change in 
morale observable at the present time in the fashionable 
woman followed her reassumption of physical effort. Life 
had become so easy for her that, just as she no longer had 
to use her body, she no longer used her mind. She had 
almost lost the creative instinct. 

Now that she has begun to use her hands, she has begun 
to use her mind again. She has rediscovered the joy of 
doing, the thrill of physical achievement. She no longer 
feels obliged to ring for her maid to perform the trifling 
service she can just as well perform herself. And, apart 
from the mere pleasure to be obtained from physical occu- 
pation, she has learned anew—if indeed she had ever 
learned them before—the joy of service and the joy of 
sharing with others. 

“Tt is a very wholesome and regenerating change,”’ said 
President Wilson, ‘‘ which a man undergoes when he comes 
to himself. It is not only after periods of recklessness or 
infatuation, when he has played the spendthrift or the 
fool, that man comes to himself. He comes to himself after 
experiences of which he alone may be aware; when he has 
left off being wholly preoccupied with his own powers and 
interests, and with every petty plan that centers in himself; 
when he has cleared his eyes to see the world as it is, and 
his own true place and function in it.”’ 

It has seemed to me, since my return to America after 
my long absence of nearly a year, that the President’s 
words are as apt when applied to a nation as to a man; 
and that, at a time when his concern was with individuals 
rather than with peoples, he may have unconsciously been 
prophesying the change that was later to take place in the 
nation of which he was to become the head. 

That there has been such a change—a startling and 
radical one—in the American people is indubitable, and it 
is no less certain that the war has brought this change 
about. What one bondbroker has observed of this altera- 
tion in the life about him, for what it may be worth of 
encouragement or of warning to his fellow Americans, it 
has been my purpose—the purpose of John Stanton, of New 
York City—to record. What is there, in fact, on the credit 
side of our spiritual balance sheet? In the old phrase: Let 
us take a brief account of stock. 

It sounds banal now to talk about the national con- 
science. Yet at the time of the sinking of the Lusitania I 
frankly believe we had ceased to have any. Our grandiose 
conception of America was of a country too large in terri- 
tory and enterprise to have any unity in its opinions or 
policies. That was how the Kaiser thought of us—unless, 
indeed, he regarded our public opinion as potentially 
German; which—shade of Doctor Dernburg !—is possible. 

We were rather complacently accustomed to point out, 
of course, there were so many different types of nationali- 
ties constituting the American people that we had no 
strictly national aims or ambitions except to be let alone; 
no principles except the particular form of liberty we 
enjoyed; no doctrines to uphold except the moribund 
Monroe Doctrine. Indeed, some people went so far, only 
four or five years ago, as to prophesy more or less publicly 
that a nation which had so many local interests and preju- 
dices could not permanently remain intact; that the West 
feared and distrusted Wall Street; and that the Mississippi 
formed a natural line of division between what might 
easily become two separate nations—the Western States 
of North America, and the Eastern. 

Nobody took this sort of talk seriously; but it reflected 
something behind it. The West did distrust Wall Street. 
Nobody blamed it, either. The trouble was that the West 
thought Wall Street filled a good deal bigger part of the 
cosmos than it does. But it was enough, if Wall Street 
wanted something, for a large part of the country to be 
opposed to it. Public opinion was local and divided. As 
a people we had lost the capacity for moral indignation. 
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This was equally true of most of our large cities—with the 
notable exceptions of Boston and Baltimore. 

This was the situation that confronted President Wilson. 
But now apathy has given place to patriotism; the West 
and the East are genuinely one. The son of the New York 
banker is bunking with the apple-grower’s boy from Ore- 
gon. You do not hear people talking about the West and 
the East any longer; it is all “‘we” and “us.”’ We have a 
national consciousness if not a national conscience. 

That is looking at it from the longitudinal point of view; 
but there is another that is really more interesting—the 
vertical, so to speak. Imagine the novelist’s confusion after 
the war when he tries to write his sociological romance! 
The aristocracy of wealth and position has been utterly 
swept away and an aristocracy of ability and service 
substituted. 

For illustration, a young man of good parts entered a 
certain Eastern university, and, though he was an excel- 
lent fellow, a certain group of his classmates took occasion 
to make him feel that his social qualifications were not such 
as to warrant his inclusion in their charmed circle. The 
war broke out and all enlisted in the same service. In the 
training camp these men still pursued their wretched policy 
of exclusiveness. 

At the end of a month the object of their contempt had 
shown such conspicuous qualifications for leadership that 
he had been put in command of the section to which they 
were assigned and was giving them orders. Two weeks later 
he was given a commission as a captain and sent to France. 
Another month and he had been cited in the order of the 
day for distinguished bravery and coolness, while the 
youths who had thought themselves too good for him were 
still marching in columns of fours. This is not fiction, but 
fact. 

To-day the millionaire who isn’t giving himself, and at 
least part of his wealth, to the service of the nation is not 


‘cordially received. He can no longer buy immunity and 


retain his position in the community. His millions do not 
count in the scales of sacrifice against the life of the negro 
bell hop from the Planters’ Hotel. In the final test it may 
be that no one of us can keep both his life and his self- 
respect. If the supreme test of being a gentleman is his 
willingness to lay down his life for a cause, hereafter, what- 
ever form socialism may take, there shall always be at 
least a million gentlemen in the United States. 

The millionaires are seizing the opportunity to try to 
justify their existence in this war. Most of them have 
made good. They read, also, the signs of the times. Many 
are becoming frankly socialistic, loud subscribers to the 
doctrine that nobody should get more than a reasonable 
profit out of any enterprise. The day of the multimillion 
fortune is about over. To-day its possessor is busily 
engaged in making excuses for having it. In many cases 
if he is too old to volunteer, he has gone into the govern- 
ment service. 

It is a somewhat quaint experience to sit in a club win- 
dow with a plutocrat who has spent most of his life in 
cursing the Government and complaining of congressional 
interference with his business affairs, and to hear him talk 
about what we—that is, the Government, of which he now 
forms a part—are going to do. It was equally refreshing 
to hear a railroad president bewailing the hesitation of the 
Government in taking over control of the railroads. We 
shall have no more huge fortunes; no more moneyed aris- 
tocrats rising out of the artificial soil of special privilege. 
Hereafter there will be an “‘upper class” composed exclu- 
sively of those who have earned the right to be there. 

The war has called a variety of things to our attention. 
It has taught us the relative value-in-use of the different 
professions. The sawbones has acquired a new dignity. 
We perceive that the lawyer and the politician, like the 
broker, are often parasites. We begin to grasp the impor- 
tance of the actual producer, the fellow who breeds the 
cattle and hogs, who plants and harvests the crops, and 
digs the copper and iron out of the earth. The laborer 
looms large on the horizon. We wonder at the reason for 
such a myriad of small shopkeepers. 

We observe with satisfaction that our form of govern- 
ment is sufficiently elastic to enable us not only to carry 
on a great war without breaking down—legal sharps and 
political croakers to the contrary notwithstanding—but to 
make the world safe for democracy by an exhibition of 
autocracy that might well have astonished Thomas Jef- 
ferson. Socialists, republicans, liberals, conservatives, 
populists and reactionaries are all gratified equally. 

We have discovered that in some of our legislation we 
have been trying to bite off the national nose in order to 
please the political face. We have come to regard as easily 
mutable institutions that two years ago seemed as firm as 
the pyramids. Not only do we not rebel at revolutionary 
income taxes, but we seem to be glad of the chance to pay 
them. The wealthy face the probability of a change in their 
condition with a good deal of equanimity. It is almost as if 
they feel that they have had more than enough; and, so 
ie as everybody is treated alike, they won’t mind having 

ess. 

But, of course, the chief effect of the war has been its 
moral stimulant. It has keyed us up to a new interest in 
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everything, from life to death, and the best way of livin | 
and dying. We had all accepted the comfortable hypoth- 
esis that our old world had at last settled down pretty 
definitely into shape. We believed that international and 
commercial relationships had become so complex that war 
was an impossibility—a great illusion, indeed! We had 
worked down deeper and deeper into our social and spirit- 
ual ruts. We were exceedingly comfortable and becoming 
more so all the time. We argued from fixed premises, based 
on universal experience since the Franco-Prussian War. 
The most revolutionary things that we could envisage 
were new plays, new religions and new art movements— 
cubist painting, spiritualism and Bernard Shaw. 

Then, though the sky was still blue and the sunlight was 
bright in our eyes, the ground shook and we were sent 
sprawling like tenpins! The earthquake toppled over our 
ancient attitudes and processes of thought and set our 
spiritual bones to rattling. We were like a lot of moribund 
clocks, all set ticking again. Some ticked faster than 
others, to be sure; but they all ticked—even those that 
had never ticked before. A lot of people discovered for the — 
first time that they had real emotions, were really alive; 
people whose mental and moral works had become so rusty 
that they had stopped thinking entirely years ago. | 

The old set phrase about life, liberty and the pursuit of - 
happiness, which they had been taught in childhood and — 
now and again had repeated mechanically, suddenly 
glowed with a divine fire. Life and liberty became precious 
possessions—not vague abstractions. | 

We have had shock after shock. The earthquake has 
roused our interest, not only in war but in everything 
else—in geography, hygiene, physics, philosophy, religion, 
sociology, politics. It has knocked the cobwebs out of our — 
drowsy brains. It has made possible ideas viewed before 
as almost Utopian and fantastic—woman suffrage, prohi- 
bition, thé conquest of the depths of the sea and of the 
highest reaches of the air, and governmental control of 
both. It has made Jules Verne, Kipling and H. G. Wells 
look like very ordinary folk. 

We speak quite naturally of a Caproni Limited—Rome- 
Fayal-New York in thirty-six hours—as soon as the war is 
over. It has made us realize that the world isn’t so very | 
large after all; and that India and China, Siberia and East | 
Africa, New Zealand and Morocco, Armenia, Arabia and 
Egypt exist not merely on lantern slides or as colored 
patches on the plates of atlases, but are concrete and easily 
reached places. 

The earthquake has given us new thought for our phys- 
ical well-being. The health of the nation has improved. | 
It has given us a sense of the adventure of life and the 
greater adventure of death. We have the feeling of exhila- | 
ration which comes from the realization that we are still 
living on the frontier of the Unknown. It has sobered the 
young and inoculated the old with youth. It has started a 
new search for religion and evoked a new faith. We dimly | 
perceive the relation of the individual to the cosmos and 
the trifling value of human life as compared with the way 
it should be lived, 

It has given a new lease of life to the man who was tired _ 
of it because he seemed to be simply marking time; to the 
ne’er-do-well and to the failure, who now have an oppor- 
tunity to retrieve themselves. It has brought out the | 
inherited good qualities in the rich man’s son, which other-_ 
wise would have lain dormant through indolence or com- | 
placence. It has given the successful business man or 
professional man his opportunity to become a national 
figure instead of merely to go on adding to his investments, 
and has taught him that loving favor is better than silver 
and gold; that true success lies not in what we have but 
in what we are. | 

Yes; a multitude of things the war has done for all of us. 
For many it has done vastly more. Some, indeed, have 
been spiritually reborn. And some have died heroically | 
with the Allied armies in the bloody sloughs of France and 
Belgium, or in the smoke-filled air above them. Of these 
chivalric men and of those belonging to them I do not speak; 
for though the nation has come to itself, though its regen-| 
eration has been begun, that regeneration is far from bei | 
accomplished. 

In gross, the national response to the call to arms 4 
been magnificent—even astonishing. We have already 
contributed six billion dollars; enlisted 700,000 volunteer 
soldiers in the Regular Army and the National Guard; 
constructed thirty-two marvelous cities for our armies in| 
training; outlined and begun the building of ships aggre-_ 
gating over ten million dead tonnage; drafted 700,000 
men into service; sent an effective fleet of torpedo-boat 
destroyers to England; raised a hundred million dollars 
for the Red Cross and thirty millions for the Y. M. C. A; 
put into operation a complicated system of food adminis- 
tration and conservation; and started a military and naval 
program that in two years may rival what it has taken 
Germany fifty years to perfect. That is tremendous! 

The world has never seen anything more heroic than the 
splendid fashion in which mothers and wives all over the 
land, with smiles on their faces and songs on their lips, are 
sending their boys and their young husbands to the Front. 

(Concluded on Page 26) ( 
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HE satisfaction of mage 
a-car which attracts .atten- 
tion by its beauty, is only the 
beginning of your comfort 
~in the new Hupmobile. 


= There is rare comfort, too, in 
‘its generous proportions and 
complete riding ease—whether 
you drive, sit beside the driver 
mor in the rear seat. 


Above all, is the comfort of 
_power-qualities which are 
smooth, and steady, and soft 
beyond description. 
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|| Bones 
That Grew 
Straight in 


Educator 
Shoes 


| 


Pointed 
Shoes 


Forward, March! 
On Feet That Will 
Stand The Strain 


Ve. cannot keep up the pace 
of your daily routine if you 
keep on wearing pointed, bone- 
bending shoes. Shoes that. cause 
corns, bunions, callouses, flat feet, 
ingrown nails, etc. 

Sooner or later you will have to 
‘drop out of line,” unless you 
change to shoes that “‘/et your feet 
grow as they should.” 


The Educator. shoe is. designed 
not to “train” or alter the shape 
of your feet, but to let them grow 
as Nature intended—sturdy and 
dependable. Made 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 

Get your whole family into line now, 
When buying, be sure to look for 
Epucator branded on the sole. There 
can be no protection stronger than 
this trade-mark, for it means that be- 
hind every part of the shoe stands a 
responsible manufacturer. 


**Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet’’ 


is a booklet of facts that will surprise 
you. Free. Write for it today. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
14 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers also of the famous All-A merica Shoe 
for Men, ‘The Shoe That's Standardized”’ 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Not every 
broad-toed 
shoe is an 
Educator, 
Be sure 
this Mark 
is on the 
sole, 


Blucher 
Educator 
for Men. 
A similar 
style for 
boys and 


children. 


THE SATURDAY 


(Concluded from Page 24) 

We sing no songs of hate on this side of the 
water—as yet. Let us hope that we never 
shall; and that we can fight out this war in 
the same spirit with which we went into it— 
to maintain the ideals of humanity and keep 
the world a decent and pleasant place in 
which to live. 

We can afford to be proud of our volun- 
teers; of our American women; of our 
buyers of Liberty Bonds; of the clerks, arti- 
sans, servants and trained nurses who have 
contributed toward the Red Cross; of our 
rich men and our poor men who are work- 
ing together with undivided purpose; of all 
we have already accomplished and all we 
are going to do. Yet we must not forget 
that, so far, it has been done almost with- 
out losing a life, going without a meal, or 
giving up anything that was really neces- 
sary to our comfort. 

We have a right to be confident of the 
sincerity of our patriotism, our generosity 
and our courage. But, so far, what we have 
accomplished individually- has. been done 
to the waving of flags, and to bands play- 
ing Over There—Over There—Over There! 

The enthusiasm with which we have 
thrown ourselves into the struggle must not 
be allowed to beget an undue assurance. 
We, as a people, are prone to think we can 
do anything. We have unbounded confi- 
dence in the inexhaustible nature of the 
material resources of our country and its 
wealth; in the smartness of our business 
men, the cleverness of our inventors, and 
the bravery of our youth. We boast that 
once let our boys get at them, it will be all 
over with the boches! 

Our enthusiasm is quite American. There 
is a good deal in Hindenburg’s remark that 
ours is the land that produced Barnum. 
There is something of the Whoop-la! about 
it. Weare entirely too confident. We have 
little realization of Germany’s tremendous 
power and malignity. 

Our enthusiasm is commendable, so long 
as we are not deceived by our own uproar. 
As our grandmothers used to warn us, 
“What’s violent isn’t lasting.’”’? This has 
got to last. We have been enthusiastic be- 
fore. We like it. We enjoy the sensation. 
We were enthusiastic—very—over Admiral 
Dewey; and we have been enthusiastic 
over others, also, who, in the end, also 
wondered why. Enthusiasm is our spe- 
cialty, like advertising. It is advertising! 

The slicker uniform is unpleasantly ubiq- 
uitous. Some of our wives and daughters 
are less genuinely self-sacrificing than they 
are enamored of sitting in costume and 
becoming veils in Red Cross booths, or rush- 
ing round in flag-bedecked motors on Lib- 
erty Loan drives—the driving often being 
only motor driving; of all the little con- 
spicuousnesses that were never permitted 
them before. Particularly do many of them 
enjoy being allowed to address the other 
sex on equal terms without imputation of 
boldness. For some of the older ones, with 


whom possible romance is not involved, 


there is the grateful sense of being one in a 
great movement; of being busy—even if 
only moderately—where before they were 
entirely idle; of being somewhat unselfish 
and of doing a little something for others. 

It is surprising how much satisfaction of 
this sort can be extracted from knitting one 
pair of socks or going without filet mignon 
on odd Thursdays. This dilettante patriot- 
ism is a bad thing, for the reason that it 
comes out like a rash and then frequently 
goes away. The girl who ought to be bon- 
ing from five to eight hours a day at short- 
hand, in a business school, for ten months, 
gets more praise and more attention by 
looking attractive and pretty for a single 
evening at a Red Cross bazaar. 

The bazaar business—the parade of serv- 
ice—the halo grabber—must go. In their 
place has got to come the realization that 
the war cannot and will not be won to the 
braying of brass bands, but by going with- 
out; not by donning becoming clothes, but 
by saving coal and studying household 
economics; not by doing something we 
rather enjoy, but by giving up something. 

I say it advisedly: There are women in 
every large city. of the United States who 
could more easily 
bid good-by to their 
husbands or their 
sons, and see them 
march away in uni- 
form to the sound 
of the bugle and 
the cheers of the 
crowd, than they 
could give up the 
luxuries incident to 
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their accustomed way of living; they could 
better bear a comfortable grief than an un- 
comfortable household, though the family 
circle remained intact. But, if the war is to 
be won, both the hearth and the larder may 
be nearly empty. 

We must not forget that there are thou- 
sands of Americans—unworthy, to be sure, 
of the name—who, having profited by the 
war, secretly would not be averse to seeing 
it continue. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands whose lives the war has not touched 
at all. The industrial world is humming 
and a golden harvest is being reaped by 
workers and owners, in spite of war taxes 
and the Priority Board. The daborer has 
never known greater prosperity. 

In the cities many of the big hotels have 
recovered from their first spasm of profit 
patriotism and crowd their menus with the 
same multitude of elaborate dishes, at ad- 
vanced prices. The waiter serves the officer 
in uniform with whisky, charged as sarsa- 
parilla. I know of a New York man who 
within a week has bought for his wife a 
necklace of matched pearls at the price 
of five hundred thousand dollars. Private 
owners are still running acres of green- 
houses while the country shivers and our 
transports are harbor-bound for want of 
coal. Detectives hunt for storehouses in 
which are cached hoards of fuel, sugar 
and flour, while war millionaires dine their 
friends in unabated lavishness. 


Optimism is prone to confuse what the © 


war has already done with what, if it con- 
tinues, it may be destined to do. To claim 
that America’s regeneration has been ac- 
complished is to confuse individuals with 
the nation at large. That is my only criti- 
cism of Mr. John Jay Chapman’s inspiring 
article, The Bright Side of the War, in the 
January Atlantic Monthly, where he says: 

“Tt is the great pain, which we have 
passed through and are still in the midst of, 
which has opened our eyes and sharpened 
our ears till we understand many things 
which were formerly thought to be paradox. 
Nothing else except pain ever revealed these 
things to mankind. The world’s religious 
literature has been the fruit and outcome of 
suffering. Therefore it is that the meaning 
of psalm, poem and tragedy blossoms in the 
hearts of persons who are passing through 
any great anguish. oi, 

TG ay.ak sae is an era of prophecy 
and the prophet, and things are valued in 
terms of the spirit. Life and death are 
viewed as parts of a single scheme. The in- 
ordinate value set on life during periods of 
prosperity vanished when the hostilities 
began. The deepest moral mystery of the 
world—the mystery of sacrifice—was rec- 
ognized, understood and acted upon by 
everyone as a matter of course; and a 
wholesome glow came over humanity in 
consequence. The average soul was turned 
right side out for the first time in its experi- 
ence; and all the forms of conversion with 
which philosophy has wrestled for centuries 
were found beside the hearth and in the 
market place.” i 

That is finely put. It is doubtless true of 
France and England. It is true of those of 
us who have, in fact, suffered; but it is not 
true of the nation as a whole. The United 
States has not suffered—yet. 

Rather, we have only declared in clarion 
tones our willingness to suffer. A whole- 
some glow is ours in consequence; but as a 
nation of over one hundred millions we are 
far from having been turned right side out. 
That will come when we have suffered as a 
people, as the other peoples have suffered; 
it will come after our purification by fire. 
It would be more just to say that as a 
nation we had come to[ourselves—to that 
realization of our true estate which is the 
first and essential step in regeneration. 

My halting and disconnected record of 
what the great war has so far done to and 
for my family, my friends and myself is 
finished. The first phase of our experience— 
the first shock of the earthquake—is over. 
For the moment America pauses, holding 
her breath, waiting to see whether peace 
may come, or whether the armies of the 
West will once more hurl themselves against 
one another with unabated determination 


_ mouth which hath not kissed him.” { 


February 9, ae 


and ferocity. Sol, too, pause and lay down 
my pen; for what is to come no man may 
know. 

Already the war has taken toll of millions 
of lives. Its material cost is beyond the 
hazard of the economist. Hereafter history 
will date not only from the Christian Era 
but also from the crucifixion of Belgium. 

For three years the youth of the world 
has poured out its blood, dying that hu- 
manity—that we—might be saved. Were 
we worth saving? Are we worth saving? 
If we were not, if we are not, may their 
sacrifice not make us so—in spite of our- 
selves? 

‘My mind, in these cataclysmic days, 
often reverts to that Sunday after the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania when I voiced a hope 
for war to a group of friends, and heard no 
echo. “ War would be an inconceivable dis- 
aster,”’ said one. 

“But if it came it might not prove an 
unmitigated evil,’ [had answered. “And,” 
I added, a little embarrassed at my own 
didacticism, ‘‘it might prove the moral re- 
generation of America.” 

Perhaps it did not lie in my mouth tc 
suggest that America needed to be regener- 
ated. I admit that my opinion on that 
subject did not require to be taken very 
seriously.. At any rate, my remark fell flat 
and the talk drifted elsewhere. The men ] 
was with had little use and less time fo1 
philosophical heroics. Yet, now that wai 
has come, I have no’reason to change tha‘ 
halfcocked, sophomorically expressed idea 
for I now believe that the regeneration o 
the world began with the defense of Bel 
gium, and that in this coming regeneratio1 
America is included. | 

On the borders of -that little countr 
Might and Right—Paganism and Christian 
ity—faced each other. Humanity, Libert; 
and Democracy hung in the balance. Th 
Hun, with his sword at her throat, offere: 
her life in return for honor. Calmly, wit! 
full knowledge of the consequences, th 
choice was made, and Belgium was crucifie 
upon the Calvary of Self-Sacrifice. Shi 
could save others; herself she could no 
save! 

We must be ready to do no less than littl 
Belgium. I am confident that we are pre 
pared to.do it; yet I fear we do not realiz 
what we may be called upon to undergc 
We do not, as a people, understand th 
infamy of Germany’s treacherous tongu 
and brutal sword. We do not grasp the sig 
nificance of President Wilson’s declaratio 
that we cannot treat with the military de 
scendant of the Teutonic knights. For thi 
is a struggle for existence between the gos 
pel of terror and that of humanity; betwee 
barbarism and civilization; between tyrann| 
and liberty; between a cruel and merciles 
paganism and the teachings of Jesus Chris 
It is a struggle that can know no compr< 
mise. | 

“So speak ye, and so do, as they th: 
shall be judged by the law of liberty. Fc 
he shall have judgment without mercy thz 
hath showed no mercy; and mercy 1 
joiceth against judgment.’’ Should 
falter in our duty and, for the sake of ov 
lives or of our comfort, enter into an inco! 
clusive peace, we should condone murde 
betray our Allies, and abandon those wh 
have died fighting for that liberty who: 
torch America still proudly holds aloft { 
the world to see. We shall not fail; but y 
shall be sorely tried. : 

“And, behold, the Lord passed by, and 
great and strong wind rent the mountain 
and brake in pieces the rocks before tl 
Lord; but the Lord was not in the win 
and after the wind an earthquake: but tl 
Lord was not in the earthquake: and aft: 
the earthquake a fire; but the Lord was ni 
in the fire: and after the fire a still sme 
voice. . . . And the Lord said, .. 
And it shall come to pass, that him thi 
escapeth the sword of Hazael shall Jel 
slay: and him that escapeth from the swo) 
of Jehu shall Elisha slay. Yet I have le 
me seven thousand in Israel, all the kne 
which have not bowed unto Baal, and eve) 


We must suffer as Belgium, France ar 
England, as Serbia, Russia and Italy ha‘ 
suffered. Wemu 
be purged with tl 
fire of self-sacrific 
Not until then she 
our regeneratic 
be achieved. N' 
until then shall v 
hear the messa; 
of God. 


(THE END) 
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HE Cadillac has come into 
its own in anew and a larger 
sense. 


War does more than weed out 
the weak and the unworthy. 


It searches out strength and sta- 
bility—in men, and in manufac- 
tured products. 


For fifteen years the Cadillac has 
been built with a painstaking 
precision that has steadily grown 


more rigid as the years have 
gone by. 


Now it is reaping the reward of 
an idealism so intense that it has 
sometimes been suspected of 
being impractical. 


The imperative needs: of the 
most dramatic moment in the 
history of the world have singled 
out the Cadillac as the world’s 
most dependable motor car. 


Cadillac Type 57 Ohassis, Open Bodies: Seven-Passenger Car, Four-Passenger Car, Two-Passenger 
Car. Enclosed Bodies: "Four- Passenger Convertible Victoria, Five-Passenger Brougham, Four- 
Passenger Town Limousine and Town Landaulet, Seven-Passenger Limousine, Landaulet and Imperial. 
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SEER ma e2OEs CAR: COM EAN? | CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY? DETROIT MICH, | MICH, 
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pees §— It Started With the 
re 
Black Horse avalry 


N 1861, Charles Ethan Billings, a young man of exceptional ability in die 
sinking and tool making, was called upon in a time of national crisis to 
apply his efforts in the service of the Government. 

About this time a squadron of the Black Horse Cavalry was recruited at 
Hartford. They needed pistols, and the problem was to produce these speedily. 
Mr. Billings had ideas of his own as to how these should be made — not by the 
laborious hand made processes, but by drop forging the many and various neces- 
sary parts. He convinced the Federal authorities that his ideas were sound 
and worth trying. 

From this humble beginning in a small shop at Amherst, Mass., the present 

Billings & Spencer Company developed. In 1869, the business 
Se was moved to Hartford. In 1872, the Company was chartered — 


the first commercial drop forging plant in America. 


Charles Ethan Billings 
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ILLINGS & SPENCER Drop Forgings 
have found their way into most of the 

big industries of the world wherein Drop 
Forgings of indisputable standard have 
played, and are playing, a conspicuous part. 


Era after era of machines, machinery, 
and industries—the success of which de- 
pended in great measure on the initial and 
sustained quality of the Drop Forgings em- 
ployed — has presented its problems for 
faithful and complete solution by Billings & 
Spencer products. 


Today, Billings & Spencer Drop Forg- 
ings, by reason of their excellent, unvarying 
standard, are in service on sea and land, 
over and under the waters, and from coast 


to coast —integral parts of great machines, 
great industries, great achievements, to 
which they contribute their strength, per- 
fection, and stamina in the mairitenance of 
continued, enduring service. 


And the Triangle B Trademark of this 
Company also has come to be known 
throughout the civilized world as the 
symbol of Drop Forgings and Tool suprem- 
acy. It bespeaks the high quality of the 
products of the Billings & Spencer Com- 
pany, whether they be small tools, dies, 
rough Drop Forgings, completely or partly 
finished or polished or plated forgings, a 
trimming press, trimmer miller, hot saw, 
a board drop hammer of 400 pounds’ falling 
weight or one of 3,000 pounds’ falling weight. 


HE Billings & Spencer plant at Hartford covers approxi- 
mately nine acres, 295,000 square feet devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of Drop Forgings, Machinists’ Tools, 


and Drop Hammers. 


over one million Drop Forgings a month. 


HE BILLINGS 
& SPENCER CO. 


It is the most completely equipped 
plant of its kind in the United States and has a capacity of 
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TRADE MARK 


February 9, 1918 | 


in Italy at the time, reénforced those feel- 
ings and then turned them to Germany’s 
account. That was the general background 
of the situation—a certain disaffection and 
longing for peace, not prominent or exposed, 
ut hidden down at the core of things, and 
- active, like a ferment. 
Then, either by accident or by an artful- 
ness that might well pass for accident, a 
certain pro-Austrian brigade of the Second 
Italian Army and a certain pro-Italian 
brigade of the Austrian Army found them- 
_ selves juxtaposed, face to face, on the op- 
_ posing lines. Now whether this peculiarly 
_ weak point in the Italian line was deliber- 
ately chosen after careful spy work further 
to augment its weakness by placing op- 
posite a sympathizing portion of the 
_ Austrians, it would be difficult to determine 
exactly. But as treachery has been Ger- 
many’s basic method of procedure through- 
_ out this war, it is safe to say that she knew 
_ precisely what she was up to when she made 
this particular Austrian brigade her cat’s- 
_ paw. Anyhow, thetwo brigades fraternized. 
They became honestly and sincerely at- 
tached to each other. They exchanged 
views. The Italians discovered that it was 
' indeed true, as the leaflets had said, that 
the Austrians wanted peace and that they 
had no quarrel with Italy. R 
Peace! Peace! It was a word in every 
- mouth among those two friendly brigades. 
- It was whispered in the trenches, discussed 
in undertones throughout the long night 
_ watches, breathed into their ears by their 
wives and sweethearts and voiced openly 
by the Pope. It was in the air all round- 
about them, persistent, ceaseless, like the 
/ murmur of many dark waters, advising 
their hearts. Little wonder if they began 
_ to believe, this one small brigade, composed 
in the main of Italian peasants, simple, 
fervent, credulous souls, that what was hap- 
pening in their midst was also happening 
throughout the whole length and breadth 
of the Italian Front. At any rate, they did 
so believe. And they also believed—or they 
were led to believe—that should they and 
the opposing friendly brigade make the first 
move the entire Austrian and Italian armies 
would follow suit—that they would come 
forward and meet, brothers, and cast down 
their arms. And the soldiers, the people 
themselves, the great commonwealth of 
_ earth, would consummate a lasting peace! 
| Well, it was a kind of mad and noble 
dream, a mirage based upon illusion, the 
\kind of wistful dream that simple souls 
‘have, that Jeanne d’Arc followed, that 
\ mothers have when they see their sons go 
. marching forth to war; it was, in short, the 
| old immortal dream of common brother- 
hood. And it is barely possible it might 
have got somewhere had there not been 
‘a Wilhelmstrasse nigger in the woodpile. 
There usually is. 


Open Treachery 


Tn addition to the fraternizing it is said 
that at the final moment there was some 
open treachery. Cavour, the great Italian 
statesman, wrote more than fifty years ago, 
when Piedmont was in danger of invasion 
from Austria: “There can be but one voice 

_to blast the infamy of those who traffic 
the independence of their country.” That 
statement is as true of the situation to-day 
as when Cavour uttered it. But before 
there can be any blasting it is necessary to 

discover just how much trafficking took 
place. And in this instance it is probable 
that if the inner truth were known there 
| was extremely little, and that little of minor 
| Importance. 

_ _ The Italian brigade and the sympathetic 
Austrian brigade set a day. The day ar- 

_Tived. The Italians marched forward as per 

schedule to meet their friendly foes and 

_ seal the pact of peace. And it was right 

' here at this particular point, with the clock 

/ set for pacifism and the troops actually on 
the march, that the program of the day was 
suddenly and violently ruptured. For in 
the night the Austrian brigade at this point 

had been withdrawn and Prussians sta- 
tioned there. Thus, asthe Italiansadvanced 
a were met, not with joyous hurrahs but 
with a murderous machine fire. And as 
their line wavered in horrible consternation 
a flying wedge of Mackensen’s troops was 
upon them, among them, behind them, 
driving them like frightened sheep in a 
“Narrow way, battering them down; their 
Own superiors were screaming and striking 


a 
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RED CROSS IN ITALY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


at them with their swords; and German 
officers disguised in Italian uniforms ran 
among them shouting “‘Go home! The 
war is over! Peace! Peace!” 

Well, honorable peace was what they 
wanted, these peasants; it was what they 
had wanted right along, next to serving 
faithfully their country. So when they 
heard this announcement from the lips of 
those they supposed were their command- 
ers, they quietly extricated themselves from 
the general bedlam and started back to 
their villages. 

Rounded up later and reproached for run- 
ning away, they replied ‘with simple candor, 
“Why, don’t you know? Peace is declared. 
The war is over. We’re going home.”’ 

Advised of their error, that they had been 
betrayed and that Italy was being lost, they 
turned in their tracks to a man and rushed 
back to fight for their country! 


Cadorna’s Retreat 


This one small episode, just a single point 
of light in a vast scene of indescribable hor- 
ror and crazy panic which engaged millions 
of men, shows with unmistakable clearness 
that it was not the spirit or the loyalty of 
the individual Italian soldier that was at 
fault. The Italian in battle is ardent, pa- 
triotic, and brave to the point of reckless- 
ness. The Alpini and Bersaglieri, those 
swift, hardy, alert sharpshooters, are among 
the most brilliant and resourceful fighters 
in the world. But in this particular in- 
stance the general morale had been weak- 
ened by a treacherous propaganda that had 
invaded their very homes. 

Undoubtedly Germany hoped by thesud- 
denness of the coup to put Italy hors de 
combat. This, owing to the stamina of the 
Italian forces, did not occur. After the first 
terrific shock of surprise was over, after the 
first two days’ flight, when even to the most 
sanguine all hope seemed lost, the Italian 
Army took a fresh grip and arrested the in- 
vaders. And it arrested them not with the 
frenzied energy born of desperation, but 
with the cold decision and methodical re- 
sistance of an army whose morale is intact, 
retreating to the precise point whereGeneral 
Cadorna had chosen to make a stand. 

And this in itself was a magnificent feat 
of arms. To stop an army in rout is a diffi- 
cult proposition; it is like stopping the 
stampede of ten thousand head of cattle 
mad with fear. To stop it, moreover, in full 
flight, and against a well-nigh irresistible 
pressure from behind a strong, triumphant 
foe—that is an act requiring supreme 
spiritual force. And that is what the Ital- 
jians have done. The rout became a march; 
the march became a halt; the halt became 
astand; and now the stand has become an 
offensive! 

Nevertheless, the Germans had captured 
a slice of territory. And the civilian popula- 
tion of that invaded slip began to swarm 
out from their habitations like ants from 
the mother hill. Thousands of people left 
their homes at a moment’s notice, left their 
washing on the line, their bread baking in 
the oven, their dinners on the table, and 


caught up their children in their arms and 
fled before the terror of the Prussians; and 
this despite the fact that almost instantly, 
as if by magic, there appeared stuck up 
everywhere proclamations in Italian urging 
the inhabitants of Friuli to remain quietly 
at home and till their lands, for the invad- 
ers were their friends. It was another ver- 
sion of the wolf and Little Red Riding 
Hood: “But, Grandmamma, how large 
your teeth are!’’ ‘‘The better to eat you 
with, my dear!’’ The Italians, however, 
with the fate of the Belgians, the French 
and the Serbians before them, refused to as- 
sist at the banquet as the piéce de résistance, 
and they poured down from their native 
slopes with the swiftness and the force of a 
mountain freshet. 

If the-onrush of the Germans was spec- 
tacular, not less so was the instantaneous 
reaction of the Italian people in getting out 
of the way of those brutal trampling feet. 
Inside of two weeks more than seventy per 
cent of the inhabitants of the invaded dis- 
tricts had been drained off the land. Now 
that is an astonishingly high proportion, 
higher than was the case in France or in 
Serbia, and it shows two things: First, that 
the reputation of the Prussians has not 
abated one whit since the days of slaughter 
and loot in Belgium; and second, that these 
Northern Italians'are a fiercely loyal people. 
They preferred to lose their homes and lands 
and their precious little stores of possessions 
and become dependents—and remain Ital- 
ians. The following fragments of personal 
letters, written by refugees from the Friuli 
district, show their state of mind. 

One writes: ‘Believe me, I have nothing 
left, nothing, absolutely nothing. I have 
lost everything except faith in the destiny 
of my country.’ Another says: “In mad 
haste I left my home under a heavy cannon- 
ade, and on the road became separated 
from my wife and my twenty-year-old 
daughter. Afflicted at having to abandon 
my home, I am not, however, cast down. 
On the contrary, I hold firm to my faith 
that our beautiful beloved country will 
soon be freed. Our brave army for thirty 
months went forward, surmounting in- 
trenchments, bridgeheads and strongholds 
considered impregnable by the enemy.’* 


Italian Faith and Courage 


““What has happened? What has been 
the cause of our disaster? As soon as I have 
found my wife and daughter, though no 
longer young I shall leave and do what I can 
for my country.” And still another, in a 
personal letter, says: ‘‘ Yes, we must take 
courage and instill it into others. In this 
solemn moment let private misfortunes be 
forgotten; let our thoughts be fixed only on 
our country and upon those ideal riches 
which we must save, even in the worst 
hypothesis. Above all, should Fate be 
contrary, let us fall with honor.’”’ And these 
sentiments, taken at random from piles of 
private correspondence, are not exceptional 
in their note of faith. They are representa- 
tive of the common spirit which sustained 
those exiles, whose courage during those 


French Guns and Materials Arriving at Desenzano 
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first bitter chaotie hours of abandonment 
and defeat was high beyond all praise. 

It was in the unexpectedness of the blow 
that the chief cruelty lay. Nobody knew 
exactly what had happened, or how, or 
why. An Italian, a member of the military 
police who guard the Front and counter- 
sign the orders of movement of the troops, 
related to me his experience. Often during 
the narration tears stood in his eyes. And 
others with whom I have talked—Amer- 
icans, war correspondents, who were in the 
great rout from Udine to Venice—cannot 
speak of the horrors of that time without 
starting tears. 


The Exodus of Noncombatants 


“T was in the big retreat,” hesaid. ‘Not 
as a soldier, you understand, for I belong 
to the police. It was dreadful—dreadful be- 
yond description. I cannot tell some of the 
things that occurred those first mad two 
days. Some of the women had walked 
thirty kilometers with babies in their arms. 
Other children were hanging to their skirts. 
Some of them had rushed away under the 
terror of the guns without even stopping to 
dress. They had rushed off in their chemise 
and a skirt, with perhaps a shawl over their 
bare shoulders. Some I saw had walked so 
far that their legs were swollen to their 
knees and their feet were bleeding. They 
could not have got into shoes if they had 
tried. 'Some had started out with sacks full 
of their possessions, but in their haste or 
fatigue they soon flung them aside. Also, 
there was no food. Some of them had not 
tasted a morsel for thirty-six hours. ~ And 
the children cried. In the confusion some 
of the little ones had lost their parents, and 
they ran screaming along the road, or fell 
down; and there was no one to comfort 
them. 

“And there were premature childbirths, 
with no doctor, no help, and not even a 
rag of linen. They wrapped the naked little 
new babies in a newspaper. And there was 
no milk for the mothers, whose breasts had 
dried under the terrible forced march. [ 
saw them trudging forward, those brave 
mothers, pressing their moaning babes in 
their arms while tears of pure anguish rolled 
down their pale cheeks. 

‘Let me tell you something. In all those 
terrible first days not one single complaint 
did I hear! But I have not finished the 
story. The road, you understand, was con- 
gested not only by the profughi, a flood 
which hourly augmented, but also by the 
passage of our troops. In addition, there 
were ambulances and wounded, and guns, 
and cavalry, constantly on the go. And 
that created a very maelstrom of confusion. 
For the refugees upon the road would cry 
out anxiously to the soldiers: ‘What has 
happened? Why are you here?’ And some 
of the soldiers said ‘ Defeat!’ and some said 
the war was over, and a few shouted say- 
agely that traitors had sold us to Austria— 
Italy was lost! And how were we to know 
who was right? 

“Arrived at the railway station their 
plight was not at first much better. For 
you can divine that even in normal condi- 
tions trains cannot handle all at once, with- 
out warning, a sudden influx of thousands 
upon thousands of people. Moreover, there 
were formidable numbers of troops to be 
moved, and moved without delay. So the 
best that could be done was to provide 
food, such clothes as could be immediately 
found, blankets, mattresses or straw, and 
let the weary, homeless thousands bed 
down where they would until the govern- 
ment could arrange transportation. 

“Because you see we had to pass the 
flood of profughi along swiftly, not let it 
back up at any point, but get it at all costs 
out of the war zone, and then spread it over 
the southern country. For behind these 
thousands we knew were still other thou- 
sands, and behind themstill more and more, 
wave upon wave, and only God knew those 
first awful days whether all Northern Italy 
was not on the move! We did not know, 
and so we had to prepare for the worst. 
You can conceive what news went flash- 
ing down to Rome and back again! What 
hurried conferences! What big decisions, 
made in a second, so to speak! And Ital- 
ians are not given to swift decisions. But 
we made them this time. And you know— 
all the world knows by now—how magnifi- 
cently all Italy rose in that black hour. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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“After the first outcry of indignation 
everyone, rich and poor, old and young, set 
feverishly to work. From every town 
money and help poured in. The municipal 

vernments, the various relief organiza- 
tions, the Italian Red Cross—all combined 
with the state to get the situation under 
control. And now,” he finished with a 
smile, ‘the American Red Cross has come 
to our aid.” 

In the matter of food and transportation 
of the profughi the Italian Government 
acted with remarkable efficiency and dis- 

atch. It was a situation calling primarily 
or speed, and the Italian Government 
achieved speed; and they achieved it in 
circumstances of almost insuperable diffi- 
culties, if one conceives the gravity of the 
military situation. 

The largest, most important railway cen- 
ter back of the war zone is Bologna, with 
its four grand-trunk lines raying out to all 

arts of Italy like the sticks of afan. These 

ig lines connect respectively with Venice 
on the northeast; Milan and Genoa on the 
west; Florence, Rome, Naples on the south; 
and Rimini on the Adriatic seaboard. Ac- 
cordingly it was to Bologna that all the 
refugees were sent for further dispersal. 
But they were not permitted to linger there. 
It was too near the Front. Food was scarce, 
the nights were cold, and above all there 
must be no congestion of the flood so near 
its source. And so, fast as the mortally 
tired, tragic, grief-stunned trainloads ar- 
rived, they were hastily fed and shipped on. 
Usually they did not even descend from 
their places. They were herded together, 
forty or fifty in a single troop car, with 
searcely room to stand; and sometimes 
they had to stand thus—men, women and 
children—for three days and nights without 
food or rest. Such was the iron necessity of 
thehour! And the patience, the courage of 
these poor exiles, who in a day had been 
reduced from comfort to destitution, were 
amazing to all who witnessed them. 


Quick Work by the Red Cross 


- In Florence, which was one of the first of 
the large cities to offer a temporary refuge 
for the profughi, the townspeople collected 
more than six hundred thousand lire toward 
their assistance. At first they slept wherever 
quarters could be found—on the floor of the 
station, in churches and ancient monaster- 
ies, with nothing between their bodies and 
the bare’ stone flags save a thin screen of 
straw; and too often even that was lacking. 
The whole country was blocked off into dis- 
tricts, and each sizable town in the district 
received its quota—twenty-five thousand 
to Florence; twenty thousand to Naples; 
fifteen thousand apiece to Milan and Genoa; 
ten thousand to Turin. These figures are 
only suggestive, for 
the numbers flowing 
through altered from 
day to day, but they 
serve to show the mag- 


portation problem 


food and shelter—which 
Italy had to face—and 
solve—in the course of 


This, in brief, was the 
situation in Italy the 
week following the big 
retreat. The flood of 
profughiwasstillstream- 
ing southward, but at 
the end of that time the 

Overnment had it in 
and. What was 
needed, and acutely 
needed, was not somuch 
money as certain prac- 
tical necessities that no 
money could buy. A 
letter from the mayor of 
to the American 
consul of that city accu- 
rately describes their 
plight. 
“There are families,” 
e€ writes, “completely 
g in necessities, as 
they had to abandon all 
their properties to thein- 
vader, and were driven 
ina few hours from com- 
fort to absolute misery. 
But what is most urgent 
is not money, but beds 
on which to rest, blan- 
kets to protect these 
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unfortunates from the cold, and clothing. 
These things are missing; nor can they be 
found, notwithstanding our good will. And 
it is in this connection that the Government 
and population of the United States could 
assist usin a practicalmanner. Beds, mat- 
tresses, sheets, quilts, underwear of all kinds 
for both} sexes. of all ages, shoes, coats, 
kitchen utensils, condensed milk for chil- 
dren or as a substitute, flour and tapioca. 

“This is a rough description of articles 
most required and which no money can 
purchase here in the necessary quantity. 
If the commission of the United States— 
the Red Cross—is in a position to assist us 
in this matter, which I repeat is one of 
extreme urgency, the great American nation 
is certain to receive the blessings of the 
many unfortunates who have suffered and 
will suffer all miseries in order not to stand 
even for a short time the presence of the 
invader.” 

When the storm broke in Italy the Amer- 
ican Red Cross was not, as an organiza- 
tion, in operation there. The cause of this 
was a decision made in Washington. This 
decision was to the effect that Italy, in- 
stead of being under the same Red Cross 
directorate as that which controlled France, 
Belgium and England, should have its own 
separate commission, answerable to Wash- 
ington. This action was based upon certain 
diplomatic reasons which it is not neces- 
sary here to disclose. The result was that a 
committee was dispatched to Italy to in- 
vestigate and report back conditions. This 
it did. It came several thousand miles, saw, 
returned several thousand miles and re- 
ported. 

Doubtless it was a good, true, sincere 
report of conditions as the committee had 
found them—before the flood, so to speak. 
But that kind of slow-coach action won’t 
go—now. Omar’s line, ‘‘The Moving Fin- 
ger writes; and having writ, moves on,” 
applies with peculiar aptness to the situa- 
tion to-day. The finger of History is writ- 
ing events so swiftly, and those events are 
chasing each other off the screen with such 
kaleidoscopic rapidity to give place to still 
bigger ones, that a report written two 
months ago might as well have been written 
in the age of the Ichthyosaurus so far as 
its availability as a basis for future action is 
concerned. For it is the precise business of 
war to wipe out, destroy, devastate and 
change former conditions. And to the ac- 
tual war worker over here in Europe, close 
to these daily destructive miracles of oblit- 
eration and change, there is nothing which 
reveals so clearly that Washington has not 
yet gripped the atrocious reality of this 
business, or even glimpsed the sinister vis- 
age of war, as her slow, laborious and futile 
methods of procedure of sending over com- 
mittees to report on conditions which 
become obsolete overnight. Such a course, 
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whenever pursued, keeps America system- 
atically three months behind the game. 
And at that rate of progress Germany, with 
her unified war council and her lightning 
strokes, could beat us and drag us trium- 
phantly seventeen times round the walls of 
Troy before we really knew what had struck 
us or that we were corpses. Thus, so far as 
the Red Cross Commission to Italy is con- 
cerned, it would have been much better had 
it been permitted to settle down at once in 
Rome and get to work without loss of time. 
It was not, of course, the commission which 
was to blame, but the faulty mode of pro- 
cedure. 

There being then no actual Red Cross 
organization in Italy at the time of the 
disaster, and the emergency being one of 
the greatest of the war, there was only one 
thing for the commissioner of Europe to do 
if the American Red Cross was to go into 
action at all, and that was to withdraw 
some of his heads of departments from the 
Paris office and dispatch them posthaste to 
Italy to take command. And that is what 
was done. Major Taylor, as provisional 
administrative head; Major Hunt, in 
charge of the refugee situation; and Major 
Stanton, in care of the hospital supplies— 
hurried at once to Rome. The retreat from 
Udine occurred on October twenty-fifth 
and twenty-sixth; and inside of a week the 
American Red. Cross was in the field and 
operating in a most direct and effective 
fashion. 

It is interesting to note right here what 
even a small organization of trained men 
who know how to go at the game and are 
not hampered by red tape can achieve in 
the matter of speed. It is true that each 
one of these three men had a conspicuous 
record of-ability behind him, and that the 
Italian situation, though poignantly tragic, 
was in its elements comparatively simple. 
On the morning that word reached Paris of 
the magnitude of the disaster one of these 
men, meeting another, remarked, ‘You 
know, I shouldn’t be surprised if we had to 
help out down there!’’ Later thesame day 
this man was ordered to pack his bag for 
Rome. 

Meantime a telegram had arrived from 
our American Ambassador in Italy urging 
the immediate sending of food and clothes. 
This wire was received at Paris headquar- 
ters in the middle of the forenoon; action 
was at once taken upon it, and an order 
turned in to the purchasing department. 
Now there are at present in the purchasing 
department of the American Red Cross in 
Paris some rather big guns—Mr. Field, of 
the Marshall Field firm of Chicago, and 
Andrew Green, of Detroit, who owns and 
runs a factory of ten thousand men. These 
men went into the situation and they de- 
cided, as a beginning, upon twenty-four 
carloads of supplies—mattresses, blankets, 
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sheets, men’s, women’s and children’s cloth- 
ing, and ether. By this time it was the noon 
hour, and ordinarily from twelve until two 
all Paris goes into retreat and even the 
shops are closed for the sacred business of 
eating. But the chief of the department 
called his workers together. 

“Don’t go home!” he ordered. ‘You 
can eat double to-morrow. We've got a 
rush order to fill—twenty-four cars of stuff 
to get off to the Italian refugees. They’re 
in a bad fix. We’ve just received anSOS 
calling for aid, and we’re bound to get those 
twenty-four carloads off by to-morrow 
night!” 

Which they did! And only those who 
have attempted to go out in the Paris mar- 
ket in wartime and buy goods in quantity, 
and then get them delivered—the right 
goods, at the right spot, at the right time— 
can realize the prodigious amount of energy 
and pressure which was needed to accom- 
plish that feat. 

By the following evening the materials 
had been bought, assembled, inventoried 
and placed on the outgoing train. The first 
half of the battle was won. The last half 
was more difficult. It consisted merely in 
getting those carloads to their destination 
before all the refugees should die of old age. 
For it is one thing nowadays in the con- 
gested state of transportation to start off 
shipments, but it is quite another to deliver 
them safely to their goal. There are, it is 
said, regular bona fide Sargasso Seas of 
transportation in Europe, where derelict 
carloads of stuff go aimlessly shifting and 
shunting and sidetracking about the coun- 
try for years! To prevent any mishap, 
therefore, a young American was put in 
charge of the shipment to conduct it to 
Rome personally. And he was ordered to 
guard that string of cars as if it were a 
fabulous string of precious pearls. Not for 
one moment was he to lose it out of his 
sight; under no conditions was he to let the 
cars get separated, switched or delayed. If 
it was necessary to kill engineers, brakemen, 
train starters or other obstructionists, he 
was given full discretionary powers—but to 
get that consignment to Rome! The fa- 
mous Herculean Labor of climbing over the 
fence and stealing the golden apples of 
Hesperides was not a circumstance to this 
modern task! 


A String of Lost Cars 


On the first leg or the trip all went well. 
But the second morning the youthful pilot 
awoke to discover that half of his precious 
string had been uncoupled on him in the 
night. Where was it? The Madonna alone 
knew! And now the proposition reduced 
itself to two courses of action: To conduct 
the diminished train to Rome—and never 
show his face at the purchasing department 
again; or to sidetrack 
the present twelve 
while he rounded up the 
rest of the string. Being 
an American, this latter 
is what he did, and im- 
mediately got the wires 
busy along the way sta- 
tions. -Remember, he 
spoke no Italian! Nev- 
ertheless, inside of an 
hour he located his de- 
linquents, and then he 
went back, yanked them 
off a sideswitch—still 
speaking no Italian— 
added his units together 
once more, came to 
Rome and reported the 
consignment to his su- 
perior. Despite his mis- 
hap he had got that 
train of twenty-four cars 
through in just one- 
fourth the ordinary 
time! 

And it is this expedi- 
tion, this swiftness in 
the delivery of goods 
acutely needed, which 
has marked the activi- 
ties of the American Red 
Crossin Italy. Oneday, 
when the organization 
had been running less 
than a week, the Prin- 
cess X came into 
the office and asked for 
some hospital supplies. 
The wounded men under 
her care were suffering 
from the lack of certain 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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(Continued from Page 31) 
necessities, and her appeals to other socie- 
ties had been invain. If the American Red 

Cross could see its way in the course of two 
or three weeks to furnish these things her 
Italian soldiers would be most grateful! 

_ “Why, yes,” replied Major Taylor, 
“we'll be glad to help! Thank you for giv- 
ing us the opportunity.”” He made out an 
order and then dictated a letter to the lady, 
saying that the things were on their way. 
But before the letter returned to him for 
signature the princess called him on the 
telephone to express her delighted surprise. 
The goods had already arrived! 

Tn order to assist the Italians most speed- 
ily and directly in the crisis the Red Cross 
pursued the following plan: First, it tele- 
graphed to the various American consuls in 
the leading cities, east, west, north, south, 
where floods of profughi were arriving, em- 
powering them to form committees and to 
give immediate assistance to the municipal 
authorities of money, food, canteens; and 
to wire back to headquarters an early re- 
port of conditions and needs. This was 
first-aid service of the finest kind and just 
as direct in its method as stopping an ar- 
terial hemorrhage with digital pressure. 


Mr. Carroll’s Report 


One of these reports, from the American 
‘consul in Venice, Mr. Carroll, is worth 
‘quoting, both for its clear exposition of his 
particular problem and also because it 
throws some light on the fate of Venice. 
He writes: 

“T believe that within the next three 
weeks over fifty thousand people from 
Venice and this immediate neighborhood 
will be transplanted at the rate of about 
two thousand persons per day if the pres- 
ent lines hold, and in far greater numbers if 
any retreat is made from the Piave. 

‘It is important to bear in mind that the 
moving of the civilian population from this 
city will doubtless take place quite inde- 

endently of whether the line holds or not, 
for the following reasons: 

“Tf the line holds the enemy will still be 
within fourteen or fifteen miles, which is so 
near that a coup de main might at any time 
bring the enemy troops dangerously closer. 
The shops are gradually closing and many 
are now isarded up. Manufacturing plants 
will not attempt to operate on so precarious 
atenure. The source of food supply for the 
city, of which so much came from the upper 


Veneto, is now greatly restricted and may - 


become much more so. Even in the dis- 
tricts adjacent to the invaded territory, 
many of which are under shell fire, agricul- 
ture and farm work will be made very 
difficult. The railroad that serves Venice 
runs for the whole length of the province 
parallel and very close to the line of battle, 
and a coup might cut the road, which in any 
case will be subject to constant aéroplane 
attacks. Its value for provisioning the city 
will be greatly impaired also by the fact 
that it is indispensable to use it for the 
army, which must be the first considera- 
tion, The city can with difficulty be fed 
from the sea because fishing is paralyzed 
and is prohibited and there is no merchant- 
vessel service for Venice. The civil popula- 
tion, if it remains, will detract from the 
powers of resistance and increase the eco- 
nomic problems. Practically everyone who 
can afford the railway fare has already 
gone, and to retain here a large number of 
nonproductive poor would be an obvious 


or. 

“Tf the present line were drawn back it 
would not do to leave the people to fall into 
the hands of the Germans, who would ex- 
ploit them economically against the Intesa, 
probably maltreat them, and in any case 
would not be able to supply them neces- 
sities or food. So in any case the civilian 
oopulation, now largely reduced to the very 
door, will have to be removed, gradually if 
dosstble but = fae aif ae Lo To this 
orderly migration ave alrea iven 
thirty thousand lire. . . .” che 

It was from reports like the above— 
eee accurate, thoughtful, from Amer- 
scans who knew Italy—that the Red Cross 
zot a grip on the main salients of the situa- 
tion and learned how to act. Eighteen of 
the twenty-four carloads of stuff were at 
dnee reshipped to various points without 
even unloading. At the same time Paris 
was wired for further supplies, while pur- 
chasing agents right on the ground started 
20 comb Italy for immediate materials. 

to their surprise these agents discov- 
; at there were still supplies to be 
ound—if one knew how and where to 
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look—sufficient, at least, to fill the breach, | ¥ per ==scsemsusenseumesmm 
And so they picked up a consignment here | 
and another there, and stored them in | {| 


warehouses or shipped them direct to needy 
stations. When they could not find the 
finished product such as pyjamas and un- 
derwear, they bought cotton cloth and 
turned it over to the ouvroirs for the refugee 
women to make, thus using the money 
twice. 

In this way the work was started. The 
country was parceled off into districts, and 
as soon as men arrived from Paris they were 
dispatched as inspectors to control the Red 
Cross activities in the field. The first thing 
I did on arriving in Rome was to consult 
Major Hunt, who was in charge of the 
refugees. And Major Hunt, with the per- 
spective of his experience in Belgium with 
Hoover, struck a distinctly hopeful note. 

“The story of the refugees,” he said, ‘‘is 
the same story here in Italy that it has been 
in all other places, the same that it was in 
France, in Belgium and in Serbia. That’s 
the thing one notices—it’s the same old 
human flood, with extremely few varia- 
tions. But when the people are agricultural, 
as we have them here, the situation is not so 
terrible as when they are urbans, for the 
land quickly absorbs them again. There is 
always food on the land. For example, in 
Serbia, after the entire country had felt the 
scourge of Germany, Hoover investigated 
the problem with the intention of sending 
down a commission to cover the starvation 
question. To his astonishment he found 
there was no starvation question. The land 
had reabsorbed the population. 

“ Also, thus far ‘we have not had to grap- 
ple with the problem of urban peoples, with 
crowding, tuberculosis and other city dis- 
eases. These Italians are largely peasants, 
strong and healthy, withsimple wants which 
are easily satisfied. In addition, this is now 
the season of planting, and labor is scarce; 
so the refugees can readily find employ- 
ment. Thus the situation, bitter and tragic 
as it undoubtedly is, is not so intense or 
unyielding as it still remains in France 
to-day. And knowing that the people 
will be provided for upon the land, we may 
ignore that element and confine ourselves 
to their needs.” 


Italian Cordiality 


It was to Major Murphy I went to dis- 
cover what sort of treatment the Red Cross 
was receiving at the hands of the Italian 
Government; whether it was welcome, un- 
welcome, secretly disliked or merely toler- 
ated on account of the exigency of the 
hour. 

“The fine cordiality of the Italians in this 
affair,” said Major Murphy, “has both sur- 
prised and touched me. They have simply 
put everything at our disposal. Offices and 
warehouses have been turned over to us 
free of charge; our carloads of supplies have 
been given precedence over other trains; 
and our suggestions to the War Ministry, 
in relation both to the military and to the 
refugee situation, have been received with 
enthusiasm. What we have been able to do 
in the brief time we have been here has been 
hailed with as much admiration as if we 
were shouldering the entire responsibility. 
And this instant response, this fine warmth 
of friendship, is not merely the formal mani- 
festation of a polite official government. 
The Italian people themselves are glad to 
have us here! They have demonstrated 
that gladness in many direct and practical 
ways. So we know that America’s hand, 
outstretched with sympathy to Italy in this 
supremely crucial hour, has been under- 
stood and estimated by her for exactly what 
it is worth—a gesture of the deepest sincer- 
ity and of political and human solidarity. 

“Hitherto the position of America with 
regard to Italy has not been precisely clear, 
for the latter has been fighting an enemy 
with whom the United States was not at 
war. And Austrian propaganda has not 
hesitated to make unscrupulous use of this 
fact. They have exaggerated our distance 
and our indifference and our inability to 
aid—even if we so desired—in the matter 
of money and materials and men. Now all 
that is done away with. For this disaster 
has at least had this advantage, that it has 
shown Italy that we are unequivocally and 
aggressively on her side. And personally I 
am glad that the Red Cross was given the 
first opportunity—even before Congress 
declared war on Austria~-Hungary—to ex- 
press down here, in a simple human way, 
exactly what is the real heart of America in 
this whole affair. In other words, it is the 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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gas, at high temperature—has a glowing- 
hot inner combustion chamber. 


Your Gas Company or Dealer can supply you 


Or, write us for descriptive folder and how to get the 
Odorless Room Heater without delay. 


Lawson Mfg. Co. of Pittsburgh 


Also makers of the renowned Lawson Water Heaters. 


NOTE.—Coal is high, and 
also needed for war purposes. 
Gas is economical, and its 
more extensive use also 
means larger production 
of by-products essential 
in the manufacture of 
munitions. 
Conservation, 
household econ- 
omy, health,— 
allurge the gen- 
eral use of Law- 
son Odorless 
Room Heaters. 


Four Sizes ForRooms 
No. 0 6x 8ft. 

No.210 . . 10x12ft. 
No.220 . . 14x16ft. 
No. 230 . . 18x 20ft 
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“If you owned an 
agricultural library 


“You couldn’t get any more prac- 
tical information than you can from 
this book ‘Better Farming.’ 

“Tt isn’t just a book of directions 
for farm blasting—it’s full of just the 
kind of information that you and I need 
to make our farms more productive. 

“T can’t say anything stronger about 
it than to tell you it’s as reliable as 
Atlas Farm Powder itself. 

“Tve been using Atlas Farm Powder 
on the toughest kinds of jobs for three 
years now, and it has always produced 
perfect results—without much labor 
oe } and at very low cost. 

“But just write for the book for 
yourself and see if I’m not right 
about it.” 


ATLAS POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del. 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original ‘arm Powder 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. iy 
Send me your 120-page book, “‘Better Farming.’’ I am interested in the use of | 
explosives for the purpose before which I mark X: 
O STUMP BLASTING O DITCH DIGGING : 
O BOULDER BLASTING O ROAD BUILDING 
O SUBSOIL BLASTING O TREE PLANTING SEPI | 
Name_ Address__ = = | 
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Man and merchandise must 
be moved from place to place— 
that is the need of the war and 
the need of industry. 


Common sense logic of trans- 
portation says—therailroadsfor 
long hauls and the automobile 
for short hauls. , a“ 


Both are indispensable, and 
the automobile has come for- 
ward supremely well to meet its 
great test—national utility. 


It behooves every man with 
an automobile, passenger or 


‘Chair” 
‘Usco” ‘Plain’ 
For 
Commercial Cars: 
Solid Truck Tire and 


‘Nobby’ Cord Pneu- 
matic Tire _ 
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commercial, to use it to move 
man and merchandise from one 
place to a nearby place, 

—to keep his car fit, as fit as 
it is necessary to keep a soldier 
who has to do the fighting of 

' the country, 

—to keep it in a condition of 
maximum efficiency, 

—equipped with tires that 
will be a help, not a hindrance, 

—with United States Tires, 
which are the tires of supreme 
service, long mileage and low 
mileage cost. 


mace: United States lire 


Are Good livres 


Also Tires for Motorcycles, Bicycles and Aéroplanes 
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United States Tires—all five 
passenger-car types and both 
commercial-car types—meet 
the need of the hour for more, 


more efficiency and tire mileage. 


The vast, and still growing 
vaster, sales increases of United 
States Tires are the absolute 
demonstration of the fact that 
they are the tires of supreme 
service, of long mileage and low 
mileage cost. 


Put them on your cars—and 
make comparisons. 


United States 
Tubes and Tire 
Accessories Have 
All. the Sterling 
Worth and Wear 
that Make United 
States Tires 
Supreme. 
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spirit of our action and not the letter, it is 
{ e moral significance of our appearance 
nere in their midst at this particular hour 
which constitutes its chief value, and which 
{taly has been so quick to seize and appre- 
siate.” 
“What about hospital supplies?” I in- 
juired. “The Italians, it is known, suffered 
yeavy losses in that field when they aban- 
joned Udine. Does the American Red Cross 
ntend to help replace that deficit from its 
stock concentrated on the Western Front?” 
_ Major Murphy shook an emphatic head. 
‘The whole world can tumble over back- 
ward and then explode,” he declared with 
‘orce, “before I touch a single bandage 
of the stores reserved for our own men! 
Nevertheless, we intend to do work in that 
ine down here, but without depleting our 
supplies. And to that end we have already 
yjlaced an order in America to the amount 
yf several million lire. In the meantime 
ye’re accumulating material as fast as pos- 
ible from local sources and turning it over 
lirectly to the Italian Army through their 
Janitare Militare. The Red Cross has al- 
eady established a close relationship here, 
ind one of our representatives is officially 
ittached to their army staff for the purpose 
yf inspecting hospitals and transmitting to 
is their needs.” 


A Dramatic Entrance 


“Tn addition, we’ve expanded and en- 
arged the surgical-dressings committee al- 
eady in existence in Rome, until it num- 
yers two hundred paid workers, and by the 
ifteenth of January we expect to produce 
wo million dressings. At the same time we 
re furnishing the hospitals with ether, mat- 
resses, blankets, sheets, and so on, as fast 
ss we can lay hold of those scarce articles. 
ast week we sent out thirty shipments of 
\ospital supplies alone, one of them a con- 
ignment of a thousand blankets. And 
ve’ve not really got going yet. But the 
irst of the year will see us delivering the 


oods. 

“Also, withinthelast week, actingthrough 
he medium of the Italian Red Cross, we 
‘ave contributed a million and a half lire to 
vay for nine mobile tent hospitals operating 
't the Front, of fifty beds each, together 
vith two service camions; and in addition 
ye have supplied twelve camions to be at- 
ached to three Front base hospitals. Over 
ll of- these hospitals flies the American flag 
4 conjunction with the Italian flag, and it 
3 painted on every one of our camions. 
ilready we have about sixty Red Cross 
mbulances with trained drivers operating 
n the Italian Front, and very soon that 
umber will be increased to two hundred. 

“As the emergency refugee situation 
vanes the military situation waxes stronger 
nd stronger, and it is here that America 
an make herself immediately and power- 
ully felt. For it goes without saying that 
9 encourage the Italian soldier, to sustain 
is morale and thus render him a better 
ghting machine, is just as effective as to 
lace more men on the line. And moreover, 
>is what Italy wants! Nor is this assist- 
nee on our part charity. That fact should 
e clear as daylight to every American citi- 
en. If by any conceivable mischance Italy 
hould be overborne by a crushing superior- 
y of the enemy coalition, America would 
ave to pay the price in blood, man for 
ian. The war would endure just so much 


on 
oth in the civil and in the military field is 
eally the emergency branch of the United 
tates Army. It is the advance guard, the 
ght chasseurs, so to speak—the first to go 
ito action!” 

The first two sections of the American 
ted Cross ambulances to arrive in Italy 
chieved a special triumph of opportunism. 
hey appeared in Milan—after trekking all 

he way down from Paris, via Marseilles— 
t a psychological moment, just after the 
Jnited States had declared war on Austria- 
Tungary. And while this great news was 
“ill upon everybody’s lips there appeared 
pon the streets of Milan, as if by magic, a 
undred Americans in khaki driving their 
ars—a fine, sturdy, resolute little band. 
snd Milan went wild with enthusiasm! 
smerican flags hung from every window 
nd lusty shouts of “Viva America! Viva 
‘merica!” followed the small procession as 
drove through the principal streets. 
the large courtyard of a mellowed old 
‘ ue the Allied pennants drooping 
‘om the balconies, a solemn ceremony took 
ce. The machines were parked in the 
hape of a horseshoe; two Americans in 


7 Thus the Red Cross in its activities “ 
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front of each machine stood rigidly at at- 
tention; and thus they were reviewed by 
generals of the Italian, French and English 
armies, who spoke briefly of the work to be 
done. Nor was this first contingent com- 
posed of raw youngsters who had never 
been under’ fire. Every one was a picked 
and seasoned driver who had seen action on 
the French Front at Verdun, on the Aisrie 
or the terrible Chemin des Dames. Many 
of them already wore a Croix de Guerre. 

Later, in front of the cathedral, the 
sindaco addressed a few words of farewell 
and bade them an earnest godspeed. Then 
the small procession drove out through the 
city gates on the road which leads toward 
Austria. Thus America went into her first 
action upon the Italian Front! 

In Rome one does not see much of the 
refugees, or indeed much at all of the war. 
Living herein these exciting, uncertain days, 
when to the north Italy is pouring out her 
best blood like water, is like living inside a 
hollow glass globe carefully insulated from 
all outside contacts. You can see through 
the glass and view the romantic scene— 
haughty, glittering, gold-helmeted giants 
stalking about, who resemble Cesar’s im- 
perial bodyguard;. slim, jaunty youths in 
uniforms of forester’s green with gay, be- 
feathered caps and graceful mantles slung 
Romeo-wise across the shoulder conceal- 
ing the mouth—all ready to flirt if you so 
much as bat an eyelid; immemorial ruins 
that look like the back drop of a Shak- 
sperian play staged by Joseph Urban; and 
all of it—the crowds, the colors, the an- 
tiques—seems somehow false, unreal, with- 
out force or emotional grip, as flat as if they 
were painted cardboard. 

The refugees, the thinning stream of 
them, are no longer routed through the 
Eternal City; the censorship is rigid, and 
one must read the French and English 
papers, two or three days old, to discover 
what is going on. The news leaks through 
in fragments and whispers, and is usually 
distorted even then. Criticism, gossip and 
endless political: backbiting are rife. The 
hard bright blue skies overhead seem sin- 
ister when one realizes that all Italy, with 
almost one breath, is praying for rain to 
flood the rivers and choke the mountain 
passes. It isnot in Rome that one finds the 
heart of Italy. 


Refugees in Florence 


Accordingly, after a few days I took the 
train northward. In Florence I stopped off 
to see the refugees. Florence is doing a 
very good job with her twenty-five thou- 
sand profught population. She has settled 
them in churches, convents and schools, 
with good food, and plenty of it, and as fast 
as her bureau finds employment for them 
they become self-supporting once more. 
With Commendatore Z——, an important 
Italian of Florence, I visited one of the 
largest of these concentration camps in the 
beautiful old monastery of Santa Maria 
Novella.. This celebrated structure, built 
in the thirteenth century and still contain- 
ing some of the most famous frescoes and 
works of art in the world, with its wonder- 
ful cloisters and twisted pillars of yellowed 
marble, is an ideal place to lodge a multi- 
tude; and here five thousand are daily 
housed. The monastery covers several 
acres in the shape of a hollow square, with a 
big central sunny court surrounded by 
columned arcades and gay frescoes in im- 
perishable colors which have defied the 
ravages of the ages. I walked through miles 
of rooms, upstairs and down, and all were 
surprisingly clean, the paved floors swept, 
the cots with their blankets—fifty cents a 
pair—neatly arranged, and the big case- 
ments wide flung to the vivid Italian sun- 


shine. In New York on the’crowded East: 


Side I have seen much more congestion and 
filth than I found in that old monastery 
filled like a swarming beehive from top to 
bottom with Italian refugees. 

“Well, what do you think of it all?”’ asked 
the Commendatore as we paused at the end 
of a long stone-paved gallery and gazed 
down at the scene below. In the éourt 
children were playing games; mothers were 
washing and slim girls were spreading the 
garments to dry on the shrubs; boys were 
roasting chestnuts over a few blazing sticks; 
fruit venders were crying their wares; men 
were gathered in gesticulating groups or 
strolling about examining the frescoes. 

“Tt’s sad, eh, to see all these poor people 
suddenly torn up by the roots? Wait! I 
am going to call some of them over and talk 
with them. What do you wish to ask?” 

(Concluded on Page 37) 
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The Familiar 
Green Shade 
That’s Kind 
To Your Eyes 


ke National | 
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Under the Emeralite, night work 
can be accomplished without eye- 
strain. The emerald green glass 
shade rests the eyes naturally, while | 
a clear, even light is directed right | 
over your work. Don’t jeopardize | 
your eyesight—place an Emeralite 
on your desk now. It means 
vision-comfort in years to come. 


Desk Lamp 


Lends distinction to your office and is kind to 
your eyes. Equally desirable in. your-home. 
Emeralite is the national term for‘desk lamp. 
Look for the name on every lamp. 

H. G. McFaddin & Co., 37 Warren St., New York 
If It's An Emeralite It’s Scientifically Right 


Emeralites are promi- 
nently featured by leading 
stationers, electric supply 
houses, business furniture 
stores.See yours,orwriteto 
us for interesting booklet. 
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TO FIT WAR TIMES! | 


“MACHINE BOOKKEEPING supplies us daily analyses of sales- | 


vital information these days. It keeps each account balanc- 


G 


[The Dow Drug Co.. Wholesalers. Cincinnati, O.) Pea 


BAKE vi 


3 


The Government demands facts 
from you. Piloting a business with- 

| out waste these days also demands 
| facts. Re-adjust your books to re- 
| veal such vital figures without extra 
| labor. Let Baker-Vawter Company 
' show you how to use machine book- 
keeping. They supply THE BIG 
MAJORITY. Their resultant ten 


times greater experience, focused on 
your case, insures full success. 
Come to “headquarters” for sugges- 
tions and equipment. 208 
& Write Dept. M, either factory. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 
Sales Offices in 47 cities. Salesmen everywhere 


* Baker-VawTer COMPANY 


anufacturers 


Originators and M 
LOOSE LEAF and STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 


CAid toN ight Workers | 


ed. Speedier, neater, less costly and surer than pen-and-ink. 


DERSW RAVEN CAV ESISIAN EN ENE) 
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RE-ADJUST YOUR BOOKKEEPING | 
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ve you too old to be young A 


OOD dinner—brisk walk, just enough footage 

to land you there in time for the feature. 
Check up to make sure it’s a Paramount or Artcraft 
picture—see the box-ofiice man—seat in the twelfth 
row, on the aisle. Fine. The star you like—a fore- 
most star, directed by a master hand in a clean, 
worth-while story. 

* * * * 


Back of that wondrous spectacle of Montezuma’s 
kingdom, with its barbarian grandeur tinged with 
civilization; or that famous winsome heroine in the 
homely drama of our own day; or that laughter com- 
pelling comedy that brings life’s lighter side to the 
fore; or that virile genius with his seemingly inex- 
haustible store of energy and spirit and optimism to 
make us heroes while we watch him—behind those 
great stars and fine plays and supreme direction 
there stands the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
to make them possible. 


Unstinting, even lavish in its insistence on only 
the best; great in magnitude; national in its re- 
sources; able in personnel—this organization gives 
to the millions of American photo-play lovers the 
better motion pictures. 


And they mark these pictures Paramount and 
Artcraft to identify them to you—to make it 
easy and certain that you can see better motion 


pictures. 
a: * * * 


There is a motion picture theatre near you that 
shows Paramount and Artcraft pictures. See them. 
When you do, multiply what you have discovered 
by fifteen million and you will have at least part of 
the answer why Paramount and Artcraft pictures 
are better pictures—the motion pictures of the 
American family. 
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TRADE y HR MARK 
- ¥ 
and Artcraft Motion Pictures 


+ 


OW€ By seeing these trade-marks ZWO By seeing these trade-marks three By seeing these trade- 
or names in the advertisements of or names on the front of the theatre marks or names flashed on the 
your local theatres. or in the lobby. screen inside the theatre. 


by 
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(Concluded from Page 35) 

Ask them,” I said, ‘‘ what they think of 
he Austrian invasion.” 
- “Good!” he replied. 

He beckoned with a wave of his arm, and 
he people came clustering about us. The 
‘ommendatore stood among them like a 
ather among his family—big, affectionate, 
enign—and began to ask questions. 

“They say,”’ he explained, turning pres- 
atly to me, “that they earnestly desire but 
wo things: To drive back the Austrians 
ad then return to their homes and begin 
{l over again.” 

The talk flowed on, a torrent of personal 
xperience, everybody testifying at once, 
‘he women wept, and I, without exactly 
nderstanding, wept with them, and even 
ie Commendatore’s eyes glistened. 

“What's the matter with that little girl?” 
inquired. 

She sat upon the balcony, leaning list- 
ssly-against the wall, a haggard, grief- 
riecken little ghost. She had cried until 
ne erying apparatus inside of her had run 
ber from sheer exhaustion, and only an 
seasional hiceuping sob showed that the 
aguish of her soul was still unappeased. 

“She has probably lost both her par- 
hts!” Isaid. “ Yousee she is quite alone.” 

The Commendatore approached and ad- 
cessed her. 

: Silently she lifted a small pallid face 
‘hile the tears began to stream afresh. 
‘vidently she was past speech. He lifted 
or tenderly in his arms and whispered in 
ar ear, but she buried her face on his 
noulder and refused to be comforted. 
tinally in broken monosyllables the truth 
ame out. The Commendatore explained. 
“She has lost her doll,” he said. ‘“‘It was 
beautiful doll with a ravishing pink silk 
cess, and she is afraid it has fallen into the 
'ands of the Prussians!’ 

| I fished in my purse. “‘Do you suppose 
iat five lire would provide an adequate 
ibstitute?”’ 

“Let’s see!’”’ suggested the Commenda- 
wre, He presented the bill with an ex- 
vanatory whisper. The little girl raised 
or head, listened with breathless attention, 
1en seizing the gift wriggled from his arms 
xe an eel and streaked round the corner. 
hope she got her doll! 
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In Bologna, that fine austere old univer- 
sity town, I found the flow of refugees had 
practically ceased. Instead of the early 
thousands, only a couple of hundred filtered 
through daily—poor, timid, bewildered 
waifs, lost in that big station in the busy 
transfer of thousands of shifting troops. 

Later in the day I had a conference with 
an Italian officer under the Duke of Aosta, 
of the Fourth Army, and he expressed to 
me his enthusiasm for America and the 
work of the Red Cross. 

“But I thought Italy did not want us,’ I 
said, taking the bull boldly by the horns. 
“T thought she wanted to play this game 
herself!” 

“That is not true,’”’ he denied warmly. 
“Ttaly admires America; she admires her 
force, her energy, her tremendous driving 
power. We want those things in Italy, not 
only now but also after the war. Do not 
mistake me. So far as this present crisis is 
concerned Italy intends to rehabilitate her- 
self. Nobody else can do that for her. Itis 
not, therefore, America’s money, it is not 
her men that we first of all desire; it is 
her friendship and her good will. At heart 
all Italians are poets. If we had to choose 
between a material gift and a kind word we 
would invariably choose the kind word. So 
Isay to the Americans working here: Make 
your gifts directly to the Italian people. 
Wear your uniforms. Display your flag. 
Talk with our people. Let them know that 
you are here. And remember, what counts 
with the Italians, high or low, is not money. 
It’s the good word. C’est le bon mot!” 

With its entrance into the Italian situa- 
tion the American Red Cross in Europe has 
passed a definite milestone and entered the 
second phase of its development. With its 
primary function to help win the war un- 
changed, it hasnow becomesomething much 
greater than merely a vast humanitarian 
enterprise. It is still that, but it is in addi- 
tion something even more important. The 
Red Cross as it stands before Europe to- 
day has achieved another function: It has 
become the ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary of the American people 
direct to the people of the Allies world. 
Its special mission is to explain and manifest 
America as she is to-day, to express her 
ideals in business, in science, in democracy. 
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an ordinance of profound symbolic mean- 
'g and one of great helpfulness to many 
vople. Christ Himself was baptized; He 
»eached baptism; He commanded His dis- 
ples to baptize; He regarded baptism as 
‘1. expression of affection between the soul 
idtheSaviour. Hedid not, however,make 
a condition of church membership, as is 
“mmonly assumed, or look upon it as an 
t relating the believer to the church; nor 
d His disciples. Baptism was made the 
or of the church by man, such action 
ing based on inferences from the words of 
hrist and His disciples. 
The Lord’s Supper, typifying our assimi- 
ting Christ’s very body and blood, that 
> may be more like Him, is also an ordi- 
‘mee rich in}]symboliec beauty. Far be it 
om any true follower of Christ to mini- 
ize the spiritual value of these symbols. 
this day of materialism they should be 
eserved and guarded with increasing 
alousy, for they foster the idealism of our 
ligion. 
In the face of the great problems of sin 
id evil with which the world is confronted 
-day, can we imagine that were Christ to 
me to the earth again He would regard 
e observance or nonobservance of these 
d other ordinances and individual beliefs, 
_ the manner in which they are observed, 
_ of sufficient importance to justify the 
paration into rival factions of good men, 
|. members of His spiritual kingdom, and 
‘ntroversy among them about doctrines? 
im we fancy Him giving His approval to 
ch a course, which results too often in re- 
ing the warfare against the common 
emy, sin, to oppose which Christ came to 
, and in causing men to forget their 
mmon responsibility, the needy brother, 
a Christ gave Himself so con- 
Let ordinance, creed, ritual, form, Bibli- 
| interpretation, theology, all be used to 
tich worship, or to bring the believer into 
fuller understanding of Him whom we 
ship, as each individual or separate 
urch may find them helpful toward that 
d. But God forbid that they should 


ever—any of them—divert attention from 
or be regarded as a substitute for that 
personal spiritual relation between the soul 
and its God which is the essence of true 
religion! God forbid that they should 
ever—any of them—be allowed to cause 
divisions among the followers of Christ or 
be set up as barriers at the door of any 
branch of the Church of the Living God! 

What the world craves to-day is a more 
spiritual and less formal religion. To the 
man or woman facing death, great conflict, 
the big problems of human life, the forms of 
religion are a hollow mockery; thespirit an 
impregnablefortress. I plead not foramodi- 
fication of form, but for its subordination 
to the spirit; not for the abolishing of 
ordinances, but for their voluntary rather 
than obligatory observance; not that these 
solemn rites should be set aside, but that 
they should be entered into as a sacred 
privilege, an act of loving consecration, 
rather than submitted to as an enforceable 
law. So, and so only, will their real beauty 
and meaning be understood and their true 
purpose realized. 

As we face, then, the world’s need of great 
spiritual leadership, that humanity may be 
brought into daily vital relations with a 
Living God, and that all the forces of right- 
eousness may be united in an eternal war- 
fare against the forces of evil, we ask again 
the question: What of the future of the 
Christian Church? This is the answer I 
give you: ® 

If the various divisions of the church as 
it is organized to-day catch the vision, have 
the breadth, the tolerance, the courage,and, 
setting aside all nonessentials, all barriers, 
will stand upon the bed-rock principles of 
God’s love and Christ’s living spirit, “‘not 
satisfied until the church is the church of 
all good men and women, until all good 
thoughts and deeds are laid at the feet of 
the Lord of all good life,” the Church of the 
Living God will come into being, ushering 
in a new era of Christian unity. 

What an opportunity! What a privilege! 


What a duty! In God’s name I ask: Does | © 


anyone dare to let it pass? 
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THE ORIGINAL 
SELF- 
VULCANIZING 


“TDERMANENTLY repairs any puncture or blowout up to 17 inches in length—” 
that’s Wood’s Everloc. Just press a patch of it over the puncture on your tube 
and you havea complete, lasting repair. It requires no heat, tools or experience to 
apply and makes an immediate bond. The heat of the road vulcanizes it into a part 
of the tube. It is guaranteed never to leak or creep. 
Wood’s Everloc is made of genuine U. S. Khaki and Pure Para Rubber. It is 
taking the place of heat vulcanizing. Try it. 
At your dealer’s: 50c, $1.00, $1.50. 


W. C. Wood Company 


74 Western Avenue Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Special Garage Size 20!/! x 28!'! 
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REVEILLE SOUNDS! 


WEEN there’s just five minutes to clean up— 
when everything means HASTE, SPEED— 
then you will appreciate the Gem Damaskeene 
Razor. It’s always sure— always dependable 
when minutes count. 


The Gem Damaskeene Blade edge is unmatched for 
keenness, smoothness, durability! In sealed, waxed- 
paper wrapped package — moisture, dust and rust 


proof—seven blades for 35c. 50c in Canada. 


42° 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc.,  - 


Canadian Branch 
591 St. Catherine St., W., 
Montreal 


New—Special—Compact. Khaki Service outfit, in- 
cludes Gem Damaskeene Razor complete with seven 
blades and shaving and stropping handles, 


New York is : 


“THE ENCLOSED BLADE” 
A, Aa eins 
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_ -“THE BLADE ITSELF” 
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There is Real Conservation 
in the economy of Yale quality 


ODAY, more so than ever, you recognize how 
necessary it is to exercise sound judgment in the 


expenditure of your money. 
to buy wise/y; to be insistent 
full value. 


The buyer of Yale products a/vays has the definite 
certainty that his money is being well invested, con- 
servativ ely spent and economic 


Yale products have proved 


past half century that the trade-mark 


dependable guarantee. 


And that trade-mark “Yale 


on the simplest of cabinet locks as on highly specialized 
builders’ hardware; just. as ‘much as it 


distinctive 
means on the wonderful Yale Chai 
loads and saving labor in the 
industrial world. 

For economy’s sake, for 
service, for enduring quality, 
it will pay you to see that 
trade-matrk> “ Yalez’ pe ltrs 
never left off any genuine 
Yale product. 
all 


And they are 


Your Hardware Dealer 


Sells Yale 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 East 40th Street, 


Chicago Office: 


trade-marked ‘‘Yale 


77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 


It is doubly important 


upon quality; to get 


ally laid out. 


by service during the 
Sy Wales 


*-means just as much 


ain Block for handling 


Night Latches 

Padlocks 

Door Closers 

Builders’ Hardware 
Cabinet Locks 

Wardrobe and Trunk Locks 
Bank Locks 

Automobile Locks 

Chain Blocks 

Electric Hoists 


Products 


New York City 


Just one of two hun- 
dred de signs in Yale 
Builders’ Hardware. 
In every school and 
period of architecture. 


Yale Cylinder 
Night Latch. Per- 
fect security and 
protection as the 
only lock on‘ the 
door—ideal _rein- 
forcement for a 
doubtful lock. 


Yale Door Closer— 
the master of the door. 
Closes the door always 
and quietly. 
fit every door. 


Sizes to 


i Yale Padlocks 
are made in 
, kinds and sizes 
‘ and at prices to 
; meet every pad- 
, locking need. 
From 3% inch to & 
3% inches. 
Bull - dogs in 
|: tenacity. 
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THE THUNDERS OF SILENCE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


On a Monday morning Congressman 
Jason Mallard’s name was in every paper; 
his picture was in many of them. On the 
day following: But I am getting ahead 
of my story. Monday evening comes be- 
fore Tuesday morning, and first I should 
tell what befell on Monday evening down 
on the Lower West Side. 

That Monday afternoon Mallard came 
up from Washington; only his secretary 
came with him. Three men—the owner of 
a publication lately suppressed by the Post 
Office Department for seditious utterances, 
a former clergyman whose attitude in the 
present crisis had cost him his pulpit, and a 
former college professor of avowedly .an- 
archistic tendencies—met him at the Penn- 
sylvania Station. Of the three only the 
clergyman had a name which bespoke 
Anglo-Saxon ‘ancestry. These three men 
accompanied him to the home of the editor, 
where they dined together; and when the 
dinner was ended an automobile bore 
the party through a heavy snowstorm to 
the hall where Mallard was to speak. 

That is to say, it bore the party to within 
a block and a half of the hall. It could get 
no nearer than that by reason of the fact 
that the narrow street from house line on 
one side to house line on the other was 
jammed with men and women, thousands 
of them, who, coming too late to secure ad- 
mission to the hall—the hall was crowded 
as early as seven o’clock—had stayed on, 
outside, content to see their champion and 
to cheer him since they might not hear him. 
They were half frozen. The snow in which 
they stood had soaked their shoes and 
chilled their feet; there were holes in 
the shoes which some of them wore. The 
snow stuck to their hats and clung on their 
shoulders, making streaks there like fleecy 
epaulets done in the color of peace, which 
also is the color of cowardice and surrender. 
There was a cold wind which made them all 
shiver and set the teeth of many of them to 
chattering; but they had waited. 

Asquad of twenty-odd policemen, aligned 
in a triangular formation about Mallard 
and his sponsors and, with Captain Bull 
Hargis of the Traffic Squad as its massive 
apex, this human plowshare literally slugged 
a path through the mob to the side entrance 
of the hall. By sheer force the living wedge 
made a furrow in the multitude—a furrow 
that instantly closed in behind it as it 
pressed forward. Undoubtedly the police- 
men saved Congressman Mallard from 
being crushed and buffeted down under the 
caressing hands of those who strove with 
his bodyguard to touch him, to embrace 
him, to clasp his hand. Foreign-born 


| women, whose sons were in the draft, sought 


to kiss the hem of his garments when he 
passed them by, and as they stooped they 
were bowled over by the uniformed burlies 
and some of them were trampled. Disre- 
garding the buffeting blows of the police- 
men’s gloved fists, men, old, young and 
middle-aged, flung themselves against the 
escorts, crying out greetings. Above the 
hysterical yelling rose shrill cries of pain, 
curses, shrieks. Guttural sounds of cheer- 
ing in snatchy fragments were mingled with 
terms of approval and of endearment and of 
affection uttered in English, in German, in 
Russian, in Yiddish and in Finnish. 

Afterward Captain Bull Hargis said that 
never in his recollection of New York 
crowds had there been a crowd so hard to 
contend against or one so difficult to pene- 
trate;, he said this between gasps for breath 
while nursing a badly sprained thumb. The 
men under him agreed with him. The thing 
overpassed anything in their professional 
experiences. Several of them were veterans 
of the force too. 

It was a dramatic entrance which Con- 
gressman Mallard made before his audience 
within the hall, packed as the hall was, 
with its air all hot and sticky with the ani- 
mal heat of thousands of closely bestowed 
human bodies. Hardly could it have been 
a more dramatic entrance. From some- 
where in the back he suddenly came out 
upon the stage. He was bareheaded and 
bare-throated. Outside in that living whirl- 
pool his soft black hat had been plucked 
from his head and was gone. His collar, tie 
and all, had been torn from about his neck, 
and the same rudely affectionate hand that 
wrested the collar away had ripped his 
linen shirt open so that the white flesh of 
his chest showed through the gap of the 
tear. _His great disorderly mop of bright 
red hair stood erect on his scalp like an 


oriflamme. His overcoat was half on and 
half off his back. 

At sight of him the place rose at him, 
howling out its devotion. He flung off his 
overcoat, letting it fall upon the floor, and 
he strode forward almost to the trough of 
the footlights; and then for a space he 
stood there on the rounded apron of the 
platform, staring out into the troubled, toss. 
ing pool of contorted faces and tossing arms 
below him and about him. Demagogue he 
may have been; demigod he looked vin 
that, his moment of supreme triumph, bid- 
ing his time to play upon the passions and 
the prejudices of this multitude as a master 
organist would play upon the pipes of an 
organ. Here was clay, plastic to his supple 
fingers—here in this seething conglomerate 
of half-baked intellectuals, of emotional] 
rebels against constituted authotity, of 
alien enemies, of malcontents and ma Tr 
ers, of parlor anarchists from the studios 
of Bohemianism and authentic anarchists 
from the slums. | 

Ten blaring, exultant minutes pa ssed 
before the ex-clergyman, who acted as chair- 
man, could secure a measure of com 
tive quiet. At length there came a lull in 
the panting tumult. Then the chair ms 


fuller volume than ever a responsive roar of 
approval. He announced that on the fol- 
lowing night and on the night after, on 

gressman Mallard would speak at Madisor 
Square Garden, under the largest roof ¢ 
Manhattan Island. Thecommittee in ch 
had been emboldened by the size o! 
present outpouring to engage the gar 
the money to pay the rent for those 
nights had already been subscribed; adi 
sion would be free; all would be wele 
come and—quoting the chairman—“‘to 
the truth about the war into which 
Government, at the bidding of the ea: 
istic classes, had plunged the people of 
nation.’ Then in ten words he introd) 
the speaker, and as the speaker rais 
arms above his head invoking quiet, 


fell, magically, a quick, deep, breath 
hush upon the palpitant gathering. 4 

“And this” —he began without pream 
in that great resonant voice of his, that 
like a blast of a trumpet—“‘and this, 
countrymen, is the answer which the a 
people of this great city make to the : 
rupted and misguided press that wo 
crucify any man who dares defy it.” 

He spoke for more than an hour, and 
when he was done his hearers were as mad- 
men and madwomen. And yet sos 
had he phrased his utterances, so er, 
had he injected the hot poison, so cea 
he avoided counseling outright disobe 
dience to the law, that sundry sect, 
men who had been detailed -to attend th 
meeting and to arrest the speaker, U: 
States representative though he be, in: 
he preached a single sentence of what m = 
be interpreted as open treason, were com 
pletely circumvented. 

It is said that on this night Congress! 
Mallard made the best speech he ever 
in his whole life. But as to that we ¢ 
be sure, and for this reason: ; 

On Monday morning, as has twice 
stated in this account, Congressman 
lard’s name was in every paper, nearly 
America. On Tuesday morning not 
concerning him or concerning his s 
the remarkable demonstration of the 
before—not a line of news, not a line 
torial comment, not a paragraph—app 
in any newspaper printed in the 
language on this continent. The silent 
had started. # 

Tuesday evening at eight-fifteen C 
gressman Mallard came to Madison Si 
Garden, accompanied by the honor 
of his sponsors. The police depe 
taking warning by what had happen 
Monday night down on the West Sid 
sent the police reserves of four p eci 
six hundred uniformed men, under | 
spector and three captains—to han 
expected congestion inside and outsi 
building. These six hundred men h 
to do after they formed their lines and 
except to twiddle their night sticks 
stamp their chilled feet. 

For a strange thing befell. 
had participated in the affair of the ni 
before. By word of mouth these thou! 
most surely must have spread th 
among many times their own number 0 
sympathetic individuals. And yet—this 

(Continued on Page 41) i 
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ALWAYS TIGHT {47/7 
EXPANSION JOIN 47/7 
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Ready to-insert the Munger Re-groov- 
ing Tool to true-up a worn piston groove. 


The. Munger Re-grooving Tool in 
position for cutting. Testing width of 
groove with an over-size ring, 


A Munger ‘Always Tight” Piston 
Ring being slipped over the Munger 
Ring Insertion Tool. 


Showing how easily Munger ‘‘Always 

Tight” Piston Rings can be placed in 

the piston grooves with the Munger 
Ring Insertion Tool, 
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See the wonderful ‘‘Always Tight’’ Expansion Joint! 
It permanently prevents the waste of power. 


By a patent process of peening Munger “Always 
Tight” Piston Rings are made to fit the walls of the 
cylinder, and the Expansion Joint holds them to their 
perfect fit so that they remain gas-tight until com- 
pletely worn out. 


Another distinctive feature of these rings is the ease 
with which they can be installed. Slip them over the 
Munger Ring Insertion Tool and they slide into their 
grooves without breakage or trouble of any kind. 


The oversize rings and the Munger Re-grooving Tool 
included with each complete set of rings make it 
possible to true-up worn grooves quickly and accu- 
rately, and fit them perfectly without expensive lathe 
work and without even disconnecting the piston from 
the connecting rod. This is a saving every repair 
man and car owner will appreciate. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Get them from your 
accessory dealer or gar- 
age man. 

List price for all sizes up to 
33 in. diameter, $1.25 per ring. 
With each comptete set of 
rings a Munger Piston Re-groov- 
ing Tool and a Munger Ring 
Inserlion Tool are supplied 
without extra charge. 
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She Clory of Things Small 


Baby’s little things—the soft underclothes and 
dainty outer garments that bespeak mother 
love in every stitch and hem—they must be 
cleansed fresh and sweet—thoroughly and 
hygienically. 


A pure white vegetable oil soap, entirely free of 
ingredients that should never touch the finer things. 
Crystal White will not injure the hands. 


Mild enough for the softest and most delicate 
fabrics, yet unrivalled as the perfect family soap 
for every household use. 


Millions of housewives insist on 


Crystal White for all work. 
They have no need for any other. 


PEET BROS.MFG.CO. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
was the strange part—by actual count less 
fifteen hundred persons, exclusive of 
the policemen, who were there because 
their duty sent them there, attended Tues- 
day night’s meeting. To be exact there 
were fourteen hundred and seventy-five of 
them. In the vast oval of the interior they 
made a ridiculously small clump set mid- 
way of the area, directly in front of the 
platform that had been put up. All about 
them were wide reaches of seating space— 
empty. The place was a huge vaulted cav- 
em, cheerless as a cave, full of cold drafts 
and strange echoes. Congressman Mallard 
spoke less than an hour, and this time he 

did not make the speech of his life. 
_ Wednesday night thirty policemen were 
_ on duty at Madison Square Garden, Acting 
Captain O’Hara of the West Thirtieth 
Street Station being in command. Over the 
_ telephone to headquarters O’ Hara, at eight- 
_ thirty, reported that his tally accounted for 
two hundred and eighty-one persons pres- 


ent. Congressman Mallard, he stated, had ~ 


not arrived yet, but was momentarily ex- 
pected. 
At eight-forty-five O’Hara telephoned 
again. Congressman Mallard had just sent 
_word that he was ill and would not be able 
to speak. This message had been brought 
by Professor Rascovertus, the former col- 
lege professor, who had come in a cab and 
had made the bare announcement to those 
on hand and then had driven away. The 
_assembled two hundred and eighty-one had 
heard the statement in silence and forth- 
with had departed in a quiet and orderly 
manner. O’Hara asked permission to send 
his men back to the station house. 
Congressman Mallard returned to Wash- 
ington on the midnight train, his secretary 
: accompanying him. Outwardly he did not 
bear himself like a sick man, but on his 
handsome face was a look which the secre- 
tary had never before seen on his employ- 
er’sface. It was the look of a man who asks 
himself a question over and over again. 
On Thursday, in conspicuous type, black 
faced and double-leaded, there appeared 
on the front page and again at the top of 
the editorial column of every daily paper, 
-morning and evening, in the United States, 
‘and in every weekly and every monthly 
paper whose date of publication chanced to 
be Thursday, the following paragraph: 


| “here is a name which the press of 
America no longer prints. Let every true 
American, in public or in private, cease 
hereafter from uttering that name.” 


Invariably the caption over this para- 
graph was the one word: 


SILENCE! 


_ One week later, to the day, the wife of 
one of the richest men in America died of 
acute pneumonia at her home in Chicago. 
Practically all the daily papers in America 
‘carried notices of this lady’s death; the 
wealth of her husband and her own promi- 
‘nence in social and philanthropic affairs 
justified this. At greater or at less length it 
Was variously set forth that she was the 
niece of a former ambassador to the Court 
of St. James; that she was the national 
head of a great patriotic organization; that 
she was said to have dispensed upward of 
fifty thousand dollars a year in charities; 
that she was born in such and such a year 
at such and such a place; that she left, be- 
sides a husband, three children and one 
grandchild; and so forth and so on. 
But not a single paper in the United 
States stated’ that she was the only sister 
of Congressman Jason Mallard. 


__ The remainder of this account must nec- 
essarily be in the nature of a description of 
: episodes occurring at intervals during a 
period of about six weeks; these episodes, 
though separated by lapses of time, are 
| ee eared. A 
ays after the burial of his sister 
Congressman Mallard took part in a debate 
ona matter of war-tax legislation upon the 
floor of the House. As usual he voiced the 
‘sentiments of a minority of one, his vote 
being the-only yote cast in the negative on 
the passage of the measure. His speech was 
pe brief. To his colleagues, listening in 
) silence without sign of dissent .or. 
approval, it seemed exceedingly brief, see- 
| t nearly always before Mallard, when 
e spoke at all upon any question, spoke at 
length. While he spoke the men in the 
ey gallery took no notes, and when he 
had finished and was leaving the chamber 
it Was noted that the venerable Congress- 
= Boulder, a man of nearly eighty, drew 


x. 
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himself well into his seat, as though he 
feared Mallard in passing along the aisle 
might brush against him. 

The only publication in America that | 


carried a transcript of Congressman Mal- } 


lard’s remarks on this occasion was the 
Congressional Record. 

At the next day’s session Congressman 
Mallard’s seat was vacant; the next day 
likewise, and the next it was vacant. It 
was rumored that he had left Washington, 
his exact whereabouts being unknown. 
However, no one in Washington, so far as 
was known, in speaking of his disappear- 
ance, mentioned him by name. One man ad- 
dressing another would merely say that he 
understood a certain person had left town 
or that he understood a certain person was 
still missing from town; the second man 
in all likelihood would merely nod under- 
standingly and then by tacit agreement 
the subject would be changed. 


Just outside one of the lunch rooms in the 
Union Station at St. Louis late one night 
in the latter part of January an altercation 
occurred between two men. One was a tall, 
distinguished-looking man of middle age. 
The other was a railroad employee—a 
sweeper and cleaner. 

It seemed that the tall man, coming out 
of the lunch room, and carrying a traveling 
bag and a cane, stumbled over the broom 
which the sweeper was using on the floor 
just beyond the doorway. The traveler, 
who appeared to have but poor control 
over his temper, or rather nfo control at all 
over it, accused the station hand of care- 
lessness and cursed him. The station hand 
made an indignant and impertinent denial. 
At that the other flung down his bag, 
swung aloft his heavy walking stick and 
struck the sweeper across the head with 
force sufficient to lay open the victim’s 
scalp in a two-inch gash, which bled freely. 

For once a policeman was on the spot 
when trouble occurred. This particular 
policeman was passing through the train 
shed and he saw the blow delivered. He 
ran up and, to be on the safe side, put both 
men under technical arrest. The sweeper, 
who had been bowled over by the clout he 
had got, made a charge of unprovoked as- 
sault against the stranger; the latter ex- 
pressed a blasphemous regret that he had 
not succeeded in cracking the sweeper’s 
skull. He appeared to be in a highly nervy- 
ous, highly irritable state. At any rate 
such was the interpretation which the 
patrolman put upon his aggressive prison- 
er’s behavior. 

Walking between the pair to prevent 
further hostilities the policeman took both 
men into the station master’s office, his 
intention being to telephone from there for 
a patrol wagon. The night station master 
accompanied them. Inside the room, while 
thestation master was binding up the wound 
in the sweeper’s forehead with a pocket 
handkerchief, it occurred to the policeman 
that in the flurry of excitement he had not 
found out the name of the tall and still ex- 
cited belligerent. The sweeper he already 
knew. He asked the tall man for his name 
and business. 

“My name, ’’said the prisoner, “‘is Jason 
C. Mallard. I am amember of Congress.’ 

The station master forgot to make the 
knot in the bandage he was tying about 
the sweeper’s head. The sweeper forgot the 
pain of his new headache and the blood 
which trickled down his face and fell upon 
the front of his overalls. As though gov- 
erned by the same set of wires these two 
swung about, and with the officer they 
stared at the stranger. And as they stared, 
recognition came into the eyes of all three, 
and they marveled that before now none 
of them had discerned the identity of the 
owner of that splendid tousled head of hair 
and those clean-cut features, now swollen 
and red with an unreasonable choler. The 
policeman was the first to get his shocked 
and jostled senses back, and the first to 
speak.. He proved: himself a quick-witted 
person that night, this policeman did; and 
perhaps this helps to ‘explain why his 
superior, the; head of the St. Louis police 
department, on the very next day promoted 
him to bea sergeant. 

’ But when he spoke it was not to Mallard 
but;to. the sweeper: ° 

“Look here, Mel Harris,” he said; “‘you 
call yourself ra‘purty good Amurican, don’t 

ou 


“You bet your life I-'do!”’ was the answer. 
“Ain’t I got a boy in camp soldierin’?”’ 
» “Well, I got two-there myself,” said the 
policeman; .“‘but that ain’t the question 
now. I see you’ve got a'kind of a little 
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THE MILLER RUBBER CO, 


The Surgeons Grade Sponge 


Cleanses the Pores on the 
Suction Principle 


HE soft, porous surgeons grade rub- 
ber composing the Miller Suction 
Sponge forms a vacuum on the skin 
and sucks out the accumulated dirt, grime 
or powder. 
Delightful for toilet and bath. 


It removes dead skin, smooths out 
wrinkles and restores the Nature’s softness 
and beauty. 

It is made by a secret process, under 
guard. There is no other like it. So insist 
on the Miller Surgeons Grade in the Miller 
dust-proof carton. 

Men find this sponge the quickest, easiest, 
most comforting agent for removing lather 
after shaving. It soothes smarting skin 
and brings a bloom to cheeks. 


Thousands of women massage with this sponge. 
Mothers praise it for infant bathing. A plunge in 
boiling water cleanses and sterilizes it. 


Surgeons Grade 


Rubber Goods 


Miller Rubber Goods won their fame among the 
medical profession. Miller Surgeons Rubber Gloves 
have been recognized leaders for 27 years. And 
Miller Hot Water Bottles, Syringes, Ice Caps, 
Cushions, Nipples, etc., are used in thousands of 
hospitals and dispensaries. 

High authorities have recommended Miller Rub- 
ber Goods until we have decided to open their sale 
to homes as well. 

One good druggist in your neighborhood is 
authorized to supply you. He should have them 
in stock—but be sure to say Miller, and take no other. 

Begin your acquaintance by getting the Miller 
Surgeons Grade Sponge. Toilet size—50c. Other 
Miller Sponges from 15c to $1.50 for office and 
household uses, as well as for toilet and bath. 


Stop at the druggist’s and get one today. 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO., ":% Akron, 0. 


Makers of Miller Uniform Mileage 
Tires, Geared-to-the-Road 


Druggists: Write for agency proposition on Miller Surgeons 
Grade Rubber Goods. 
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Thread Limit Snap Gage. 
screw should pass between 
upper points and hang 
on the lower 


The 


Gages 

Taps 

Screw Threading Dies 
Screw Plates 
Reamers 

Pipe Tools 

Lathes 

Screw Machines 
Grinders 

Cold Saw Sharpeners 
Cutting-off Machines 
Threading Machines 


66 ES,”’ says the inspector, ‘‘and so will 
VY im one of that pile of nuts fit the bolt. 
They are absolutely interchangeable. 
Ship any lot of either piece to any of our as- 
sembling rooms, and our fellows will be sure 
of accuracy.’’ The inspector knew. He didn’t 
guess. He knew, because the pieces had been 
gaged with a GJ’ D Limit Gage as they came 
off the machine. 


If bolts and nuts are not gaged, there must 
be much fitting and trying when parts are be- 
ing assembled. That means more workmen 
than are necessary. It contributes waste of 
man power.. Think what this means now to our 
national shipbuilding operations, to our naval 
program. Precision—we must have it; for in 
these operations it is an inflexible quantity— 
and it can be assured only through the use of 
limit gages. 


A Limit Gage is nothing new. But the reali- 
zation of its importance 7s new—since 1914. 
Manufacturers who used to “guess it was all 
right’ have awakened to the fact that accu- 
racy in machine parts means full ‘profits—and 
that interchangeability of parts means mini- 
mum assembling costs. 


The Limit Gage will play a giant part in 
meeting new conditions. It will help American 
producers to turn waste into gain. It will make 
them sure of accuracy and speed—so sure that 
they will never ‘“‘guess’’ again. A box of bolts 
will have become a box of accurate bolts, that 
will al fit. 


Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Accuracy— Standardization — Speed 
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bruised place there on your head. Now 
then, as a good Amurican tryin’ to do your 
duty to your country at all times, I want 
you to tell me how you come by that there 
bruise. Did somebody mebbe hit you, or as. 
a matter of fact ain’t it the truth that you 
jest slipped on a piece of banana peelin’ or 
something of that nature, and fell up 
against the door jamb of that lunch room 
out yonder?” 

For a moment the sweeper stared at his 
interrogator, dazed. Then a grin of appre- 
ciation bisected hishomely red-streaked face. 

“Why, it was an accident, officer,” he 
answered. “I slipped down and hit my 
own self a wallop, jest like you said. Any- 
way, it don’t amount to nothin’.” 

“You seen what happened, didn’t you?” 
went on the policeman, addressing the sta- 
tion master. “It was a pure accident, 
wasn’t it?” 

“That’s what it was—a pure accident,” 
stated the station master. 

“Then, to your knowledge, there wasn’t 


| no row of any sort occurring round here to- 


will this bolt fit ? 


night?”’ went on the policeman. 

“Not that I heard of.’ 

“‘Well, if there had a-been you’d a-heard 
of it, wouldn’t you?” 

“Sure I would!” 

“That’s good,” said the policeman. He 
jabbed a gloved thumb toward the two 
witnesses. “‘Then, see here, Harris! Bein’ 
as it was an accident pure and simple and 
your own fault besides, nobody—no out- 
sider—couldn’t a-had nothin’ to do with 
your gettin’ hurt, could he?” 

“Not a thing in the world,’ replied 
Harris. . 

“Not a thing in the world,”’ echoed the 
station master. 

“And you ain’t got any charge to make 
against anybody for what was due to your 
own personal awkwardness, have you?” 
suggested the blue-coated prompter. 

“Certainly I ain’t!”’ disclaimed Harris 
almost indignantly. 

Mallard broke in: ‘‘ You can’t do this— 
you men,” he declared hoarsely. ‘I struck 
that man and I’m glad I did strike him— 
damn him! I wish I’d killed him. I’m will- 
ing to take the consequences. I demand 
that you make a report of this case to your 
superior officer.” 

As though he had not heard him—as 
though he did not know a fourth person 
was present—the policeman, looking right 
past Mallard with a leveled, steady, con- 
temptuous gaze, addressed the other two. 
His tone was quite casual, and yet somehow 
he managed to freight his words with a 
scorn too heavy to be expressed in mere 
words: 

“Boys,” he said, ‘‘it seems-like to me the 
air in this room is so kind of foul that it 
ain’t fitten for good Amuricans to be 
breathin’ it. So I’m goin’ to open up this 
here door and see if it don’t purify itself— 
of its own accord.” 

He stepped back and swung the door 
wide open; then stepped over ahd joined 
the station master and the sweeper. And 
there together they all three stood without 
a word from any one of them as the fourth 
man, with his face deadly white now where 
before it had been a passionate red, and his 
head lolling on his breast, though he strove 
to hold it rigidly erect, passed silently out 
of the little office. Through the opened door 
the trio with their eyes followed him while 
he crossed the concrete floor of the con- 
course and passed through a gate. They 
continued to watch until he had disap- 
peared in the murk, going toward where a 
row of parked sleepers stood at the far end 
of the train shed. 


Yet another policeman is to figure in this 
recital of events. This policeman’s name is 
Caleb Waggoner and this Caleb Waggoner 
was and still is the night marshal in a small 
town in Iowa on the Missouri River. He is 
one-half the police force of the town, the 
other half being a constable who does duty 
in the daytime. Waggoner suffers from an 
affection which in a large community might 
prevent him from holding such a job as the 
one he does hold. He has an impediment 
of the speech which at all times causes him 
to stammer badly. When he is excited it is 
only by a tremendous mental and physical 
effort and after repeated endeavors that he 
can form the words at all. In other regards 
he is a first-rate officer, sober, trustworthy 
and kindly. 

On the night of the eighteenth of Febru- 
ary, at about half past eleven o’clock, Mar- 
shal Waggoner was completing his regular 
before-midnight round of the business dis- 
trict. The weather was nasty, with a raw 
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wet wind blowing and half-melted slush 
underfoot. In his tour he had encountered 
not a single person. That dead dumb quiet _ 
which falls upon a sleeping town on a 
winter’s night was all about him. But as 
he turned out of Main Street, which jg - 
the principal thoroughfare, into Sycamore 
Street, a short byway running down he- 
tween scattered buildings and vacant lots 
to the river bank a short block away, he 
saw a man standing at the side door of the 
Eagle House, the town’s second-best hotel, 
A gas lamp flaring raggedly above the door- 
way brought out the figure with distin 
ness. The man was not moving—he was 
just standing there, with the collar of a 
heavy overcoat turned up about his throat 
and a soft black hat with a wide brim | 
drawn well down upon his head. > | 

Drawing nearer, Waggoner, who by | 
name or by sight knew every resident of the — 
town, made up his mind that the loitere 
was a stranger. Now a stranger abroad at 
such an hour and apparently with no busi-- 
ness to mind would at once be mentally — 
catalogued by the vigilant night marshal 
as a suspicious person. So when he o% 
come close up to the other, padding noise 
lessly in his heavy rubber boots, the officer 
halted and from a distance of six feet or so 
stared steadfastly at the suspect. The st 
pect returned the look. > | 

What Waggoner saw was a thin, haggard 
face covered to the upper bulge of the jaw- | 
bones with a disfiguring growth of reddish 
whiskers and inclosed at the temples 
shaggy, unkempt strands of red hair whic 
protruded from beneath the black hat. 
Evidently the man had not been shaved 
for weeks; certainly his hair needed trim- 
ming and combing. But what at the mo- 
ment impressed Waggoner more even than 
the general unkemptness of the stranger’s ; 
aspect was the look out of his eyes. They 
were widespread eyes and bloodshot as 
though from lack of sleep, and they glared | 
into Waggoner’s with a peculiar, strained, 
hearkening expression. There was agony 
in them—misery unutterable. 

Thrusting’ his head forward then, the | 
stranger cried out, and his voice, which in — 
his first words was deep and musical, sud- | 
denly, before he had uttered a full sentence, 
turned to a sharp, half-hysterical falsetto: 

“Why don’t you say something to me, 
man?” he cried at the startled Waggoner. 
“For God’s sake, why don’t you speak to 
me? Even if you do know me, why don’t | 
you speak? Why don’t you call me by my 
name? Ican’tstandit—I can’t stand itany _ 
longer, I tell you. You’ve got to speak.” 

Astounded, Waggoner strove to answer. 
But, because he was startled and a bit ap- 
prehensive as well, his throat locked down 
on his faulty vocal cords. His face moved 
and his lips twisted convulsively, but no — 
sound issued from his mouth. 

The stranger, glaring into Waggoner’s — 
face with those two goggling eyes of his, 
which were all eyeballs, threw up both arms © 
at full length and gave a great gagging — 
outcry. 

“Tt’s come!” he shrieked; ‘‘it’s come! 
The silence has done it at last. It deafens © 
me—lI’m deaf! I can’t hear you! I can't — 
hear you!” i 

He turned and ran south—toward the © 
river—and Waggoner, recovering himself, — 
ran after him full bent. It was a strangely © 
silent race these two ran through the empty [ 
little street, for in the half-melted snow — 
their feet made no sounds at all. Waggoner, _ 
for obvious reasons, could utter no words; 
the other man did not. = | 

A scant ten feet in the lead the fugitive — 
reached the high clay bank of the river. 
Without a backward glance at his pursuer, | 
without checking his speed, he went off and _ 
over the edge and down out of sight into the | 
darkness. Even at the end of the twenty- — 
foot plunge the body in striking made al- ; 
most no sound at all, for, as Waggoner | 
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afterward figured, it must have struck 
against a mass of shore ice, then instantly 
to slide off, with scarcely a splash, into the 
roiled yellow waters beyond. 

The policeman checked his own speed 
barely in time to save himself from follow- _ 
ing over the brink. He crouched on the 
verge of the frozen clay bluff, peering down- 
ward into the blackness and the quiet. 
He saw nothing and he heard nothing ex- 
cept his own labored breathing. 

The body was never recovered. But at 
daylight a black soft hat was found on 2 © 
half-rotted ice floe, where it had lodged 
close up against the bank. A name Was. 
stamped in the sweatband, and by this the 
identity of the suicide was established as 
that of Congressman Jason Mallard. 
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| i ieee are facing, this double prob- “tie 
lem: they need cars more than ever, * 
and more than ever they must keep down ; 
cost. This is the chief reason for the in- for the eneral as well as the individual 
creased demand for Firestone lires this year. zood. The added cost of Firestone Cord 


Motorists are looking, closely into the tire Tires is more than offset by added mile- 

question, not only because the right choice age, and their rugped dependability 
Saves tire money but because on the tire means not only your personal comfort 
greatly depends the consumption of fuel but that travel efficiency which answers 
and wear on the car. a national need. See your dealer. 
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This bridge is built for strength. 


HILABELPHIA 
like the 


It is braced against every possible strain by angle members crossing 
each other in every direction and forming Diamonds everywhere. 

The plates in the Philadelphia Diamond Grid Battery are built on 
the same Diamond plan. The angle members cross each other in every 
direction, forming Diamonds which brace and support the plate to 
withstand the most severe strain. 

That is why Philadelphia Diamond Grid Battery Plates do not 
buckle, do not short circuit, do not shed their active material. 

Other conclusive reasons for selecting the Philadelphia Diamond 
Grid Battery are: (1) patented, quarter-sawed, hard wood separators 
which actually last as long as the plates themselves and give perfect 
insulation without loss of conductivity, (2) filler caps removable with 
a quarter turn, (3) non-spill moulded covers, (4) doweled lock-corner 
wood cases, (5) unit-seal assembly, and (6) bolted handles. ° 

At a thousand service stations and dealers you can have a Philadel- 
phia Diamond Grid Battery installed in your car. Every starting, 
lighting and ignition battery is 


Guaranteed for 18 Months 


The Philadelphia Diamond Grid Battery has played an indispensable part in 
the development of the modern, high-powered, economical electric passenger car. 
That its merit is recognized is proven by the fact that it is standard equipment 
on 90% of all electric passenger automobiles. 

In mine locomotive service the Philadelphia Diamond Grid Battery is hauling 
coal in greater quantity and at lower cost than was ever believed possible. 

And in practically every other storage battery field, in electric trucks, in industrial 
trucks, in farm lighting, in marine lighting, in the Army and Navy, and wherever a 
strong, reliable battery is needed, there you will find the Philadelphia Diamond Grid. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Co. 


Ontario and C Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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manner. They’ve got a wholesome respect 
for the Britisher, because they’ve learned 
how he fights, but they seem firmly per- 
suaded that we won’t fight—that wehaven’t 
the guts. I suppose they’ve been taught 
that we’re a nation of cheap money grub- 
bers and loud talkers—that having been the 
carefully fostered conception of Americans 
for many years in most of Europe. Their 
leaders have made them think that our 
soldiers need not be taken seriously and 
we've let them get the crazy notion that 
they’re better men—and now we’ve got to 
beat it out of them, since that’s the only 
kind of argument they understand. 

It’s queer how the average green soldier 
thinks of an enemy until he goes up against 
him. To the untried recruit an enemy 
seems about what a burglar does to a peace- 
ful householder—he isn’t human at all. 
Neither ever stops to figure that the enemy, 
or the burglar, is subject to the same fears 


that heis; if he did take that into consider- 
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ation he would lose a lot of his nervousness. 
That’s just the way it was with most of 
our boys when they first came to France. 
Everybody in this war looked like a Goliath 
to them. They felt pretty small potatoes. 
But a little closer inspection revealed that 
our seasoned Allies were of much the same 
clay as we are, only they had had experi- 
ence. And the more they saw of them the 
more encouraged and confident they grew. 
Yet the boche still loomed as something 
sinister. They hadn’t had a chance of tak- 
ing his measure and they had been fed with 
stories of his military prowess—stories, by 
the way, whose foundation rested on con- 
siderable bush-league stuff, such as wallop- 
ing the Russians and Italians to tide his 
own people over the winter, when he couldn’t 
make any real headway on the Western 
Front. In spite of the fact that the German 
prisoners working on the railroads looked 
pretty much like any other section gang, our 
fellows still saw ghosts when they thought 
of going up against the German Army. 
Then the first battalions went into the 
trenches for training. The ghost illusions 
were immediately dissipated. They discov- 
ered that the boches were nothing but 
ordinary men directed by almost perfect 
organization, and that when it came to a 
show-down on anything like an even break 
the Americans had the bulge. 
Just to show you how the tables were 
turned in a short time: When we went into 


_ the trenches some of the companies did con- 


siderable shooting. They’d bang away at 
imaginary enemies and send up flares at 
night. I guess Heinie chuckled over this, 
figuring that he had the Americans’ wind 
up. But before we had been in more than 
a few days those symptoms disappeared. 
Hardly a shot was wasted. And after our 
fellows took to night patrolling it was the 
boches who sent up flares. 


The Billets at Sorel 


Pretty soon our boys were out hunting 
or Heinie in the dark of the moon. They 
chased his patrols whenever they smelled 
them. And long before they came out of 
the trenches they had his measure. Heinie is 
no longer a bogy to the first contingent; 
they’re ready to take him on any time. 
It’ll be the same with the other troops as 
soon as they’ve had a wallop at him; and 
you'll feel the same way when it comes 
your turn. 

Next time we go in we'll control our 
Own sector too. It won’t be a company of 
Americans, then a company of French, 
then some more Americans, and soon. We'll 
have the say as to what shall be done by 
both the artillery and the infantry. It will 
be direct control, which is the only kind 
that gets results. 

However, I started out to tell you what 
the American “‘camps” are like. It’s just 
like me to stray off into editorial stuff; the 

used to tear his hair on account of 
that bee in my bonnet. Said I had the 
‘makings of a first-class reporter if I would 
only strangle my opinions and stick to 
straight writing; and then he’d take his old 

Dlue pencil and cut down a fine two-column 
Story to a stick. That’s what a man gets 

lor using his brains instead of being a mir- 
ror for impressions. 

other wrote last week, wanting to 

_ know all about the life in the “camps” too. 
___ The bulk of the army don’t live in camps, 
8S we understand them in America, Ed. 
the “camp”’ they sent us to when we 
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first arrived, for it is typical of the major- 
ity. Let’s call it Sorel—because that isn’t 
its name. 

Sorel is nothing but a little country town 
seven miles from a railroad and a million 
from civilization as we know it. It liesina 
valley and there’s a river flowing near. 
Back home they’d call that river a creek, 
but it stacks up pretty well as a waterway 
over here. 

A smooth hard road winds through the 
valley, and it’s the main street of the town. 
The fields all round here are as pretty as a 
park and the ridges on both sides are clothed 
with trees. Now and again you’ll see the 
turrets of a chateau sticking up above the 
trees, or the flat white face of one will stare 
at you from a hillside. 

I got a look at this country from an aéro- 
plane, and from two thousand feet it looked 
like a perfectly ordered garden. By the 
way, there’s nothing scary about riding in 
an aéroplane. Do you remember how dizzy 
I always grew if I leaned over the top of a 
tall building to see the street below? It 
used to make me so sick I was afraid that 
some day I might fall off; so when the 
chance came to take a ride above the clouds 
I did some wondering. However, all that 
vanished the minute I climbed into the ob- 
server’s seat. Had a feeling of absolute se- 
curity—no more nervous than on starting 
out fer an automobile trip. Riding in an 
aéroplane is a good deal like traveling in a 
railroad train at seventy miles an hour with 
all the windows open. The only time you 
feel queer is when the pilot tilts to make a 
turn and the earth seems to rise up to bump 
you. Also when he raises her nose and then 
drops. That gives you the same-feeling as 
an express elevator when it shoots down 
from the twentieth story—you seem to have 
left your stomach up above. 


Sociable Farmers 


Well, Sorel has a population of about 
nine hundred. It straggles along both sides 
of the road, with short, crooked, narrow 
side streets leading off into the tall grass 
somewhere. Most of the houses are plain 
bare structures made of stone covered with 
plaster, and the roofs are all of tile. Only 
three houses in the place are built of brick. 

Right in the middle of the road, where it 
forks before leaving the town, stands a 
church. A figure of the Virgin is inset in 
the face of it, and there are always wreaths 
of flowers at her feet. They have a statue 
of Jeanne d’Arc in the little plot in front, 
and of course that is decorated too. 

The shops in these French towns are a 
revelation. I guess they think it’s vulgar to 
advertise. Anyhow, you can walk right by 
them and not know they’re there unless you 
belong to the place. They don’t put up 
signs that reach out and grab you. I’ve 
wandered past shops and cafés scores of 
times without distinguishing them from the 
houses, because the signs above the doors 
were blurred and faint and you could hardly 
see the lettering on the windows. 

The country round Sorel is entirely ag- 
ricultural, but there are no farmhouses. 
They have hardly any fences either, Ed. 
Each owner of land knows where his bound- 
ary is and he works right up to it; the 
other fellow never crowds over into his fur- 
row either. They have a few fenced fields 
where cattle graze, but those generally lie 
close to town or belong to some landed 
proprietor. 

All the farmers live in town. They can do 
that because the places are so close to- 
gether. This does away with waste of valu- 
able land for separate homesteads and 
barns and other buildings, and it gives the 
farmers company. I guess the latter pur- 
pose is back of the system; the French are 
a mighty sociable people and they choose 
this community life in preference to lonely 
seclusion on their own places. Conse- 
quently they go out to work from the towns 
and villages every morning and come back 
at night. That hit our boys hard. Perhaps 
we'll come to that some day when the 
United States is more thickly settled—un- 
less every farmer has a flivver and can run 
into town when he likes. 

You can tell in two winks—or one 
whiff—that Sorel is agricultural. Cows 
wander up and down the street at certain 
hours of the day, and chickens and geese 
make it a happy hunting ground; also, 
they still have piles of fertilizer about. We 
carted away those that stood just outside 


the front doors; but removal was necessa- 
rily a matter of persuasion rather than coer- 
cion, and some of the citizens still have 
manure neatly piled in their yards. 

In lots of places the houses and stables 
are built in one pile round a courtyard, and 
they use the courtyard for dumping refuse. 
The cow resides next door to the kitchen, 
and when Henriette wants to get the horse 
in the morning all she has to do is step out 
of her bedroom door and let him out of his 
stall, two doors removed. The whole family 
life and all the animal life, in fact, center on 
this courtyard. No wonder the country is 
so fertile! I slept in a house like that one 
night with my window open, and next 
morning my whiskers ‘had grown an inch 
and a half. 

We had round a thousand men in Sorel. 
Most of them lived in billets, after the 
French system. These billets were empty 
storehouses or haylofts or old residences. 
Some held forty men and some would take 
care of only half that number. 

They were just solid, musty, damp stone 
buildings that were here before the hills were 
made. We cleaned them out and got them 
as dry as we could and made the roofs 
water-tight. 

My platoon drew an old barn. It was 
built of stone with a concrete floor and had 
a loft. Some of the boys put their cots on 
the floor and the rest moved up into the 
loft. Gee, it was cold! We had a stove, but 
it wasn’t enough to heat the place to the 
temperature we are used to in the United 
States, and of course all of them couldn’t 
huddle over it. And fuel is mighty scarce. 
We simply can’t obtain what we need, for 
the supply of wood is limited and they 
have put us on French standards. What do 
you know about that? 


The landlady of the billet where our com-' 


pany officers hung out used to throw up her 
hands over our complaints about the cold. 
Oh, you Americans!’’ she would say. 
“You are big and strong, yet you are al- 
ways cold! Just like women!” 
A thousand men made too many for 
Sorel to accommodate with billets, so one 
company went into barracks on the edge of 


the town. These barracks were temporary ° 


frame structures and a good deal like those 
in the training camps in America, but 
smaller, and the bases were protected with 
a dirt embankment to keep off bomb splin- 
ters in case of an airraid. They held forty- 
four men comfortably, but I have seen 
more than fifty squeezed into some. 

Quite a few in other camps weren’t built 
solidly enough. In one place I happened to 
visit there were big fissures in the walls, 
and the roofs leaked like a sieve. They had 
only dirt floors, too, so that when it rained 
the floors were mud. I dropped in to see 
Jimmy Briggs, who used to be soda jerker 
in the Palace Drug Store and is now a cor- 
poral, and found him sitting on his cot 
with a poncho spread above like a tent, to 
keep the rain from leaking down on him. 


French Chow 


But I believe things like that are the fault 
of regimental or battalion commanders. 
Perhaps what they say is true, that they 
can’t get them fixed up; but I notice that 
others do it. Some regiments, which were 
no better off at the start, went to work and 
padded the walls with old rags and papers, 
patched the roofs, and laid floors with odd 
bits of lumber they managed to rustle. I 
saw a battalion of marines who were fixed 
for the winter in fine shape, and they had 
done it themselves. 

So my idea is that just because some de- 
partment or other fails to have them in 
perfect trim is no excuse for the doughboys 
continuing to live that way; it’s up to the 
individual commander to see that his men 
are comfortable, just as it’s up to him to 
see they keep clean. You can’t sit round 
and expect to have everything handed to 
you on a tray in a war as big as this, when 
shipping and supplies and labor are so 
scarce. A real soldier ought to be able to 
make himself snug anywhere if he has 
enough to eat, and warm clothes and 
blankets. 

My own room in Sorel was on the second 
floor of a house that was built by an archi- 
tect who hated light. The front door opened 
into a living room with a fireplace big 
enough for a horse to bed down in. You 
could see in there, but the minute you 
stepped through the door to climb the 
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stairs you had to grope. Not even a sky- 
light; the stairs had a break in them half- 
way up, and until I got to know them by 
sense of touch I was always banging my 
shins. 

But once in the bedroom it wasn’t so 
bad. There was an old chest there I wanted 
to steal to send home to mother. It was 
wonderfully carved and looked as though it 
had been there since Jeanne d’Arc’s time. 
And my bed was built into the wall. In- 
stead of a quilt they use over here a sort of 
light feather tick. It’s about two feet thick, 
but lighter than a blanket, and it surely 
does keep you warm. 

The officers of our battalion had a mess 
in an empty house, and a cook from one of 
the companies got the meals. That’s amuch 
better system than paying a Frenchwoman 
to cater for you, the way some of the officers 
arrange it. The French chow is all right 
and suits a Frenchman a lot better than 
ours; but for the American stomach give 
me army rations every time. The French 
put most of their rations into one dish— 
a sort of stew—meat, potatoes and vege- 
tables. 

It wouldn’t have been so bad only for the 
rain and mud. The rain hardly ever let up. 
We worked hard, and there’s nothing like 
work to keep men contented. The boys 
put in about eight hours a day of actual 
work, but they were really going every 
minute from the time they got up, shortly 
after five o’clock, until taps was blown. 


- A Franco:American Picnic 


At that, the privates do less than the offi- 
cers—for after supper the men can do as 
they please. They can fool round town or 
get up a concert or listen to the band or 
spend the evening in the Y. M. C. A. hut, 
where they have games of all kinds and a 
music box and writing materials and maga- 
zines; but the officers can’t take it so easy. 
There are always arrangements for the 
next day’s program to be made, ora talk by 
the commanding officer, or a class of in- 
struction in something or other; in fact, an 
officer puts in at least twelve solid hours of 
work every day. 

The doughboys always found some way 
of amusing themselves in Sorel. In fine 
weather they played baseball or duck on 
a rock in a field beyond the barracks, and 
when it rained they’d get under shelter and 
shoot craps or play cards. One thing is cer- 
tain—they never had enough time on their 
hands for moping. All morning they were 
out on the drill ground, about three kilo- 
meters from town; but I won’t tell you of 
the work there, because you already know 
it—they’ve been doing practically the 
same things in the camps at home. And the 
afternoons were filled with duties. 

The Americans don’t fraternize so much 
now with the natives as they did on arrival. 
I guess that’s because the novelty has worn 
off. I heard a good story along that line: 
An American officer at one of the posts had 
to call down his French stenographer for 
being late. 

“You’ve kept me waiting three hours,” 
declared the American. 

“Eh bien,” said the stenographer care- 
lessly. ‘‘We’ve been waiting for you three 
years!” 

However, our boys get along well with 
them, especially the feminine population. 
Did I ever tell you of a picnic we had last 
summer at which our fellows traded uni- 
forms with the chasseurs and danced to- 
gether? And they couldn’t speak each 
other’s language! It was the finest demon- 
stration of the fraternal spirit I ever saw. 
The French colonel told me his men had 
never mixed in that cordial fashion with 
any other Allies. 

There’s usually some little diversion for 
the men in these small towns in the course 
of a day. Women peddlers come round 
with carts selling picture post cards and 
trinkets, or the boys play with the children 
or get up a boxing match. Except for the 
strange setting and different language the 
life isn’t so different from what it would be 
for soldiers in a backwoods American town 
where they never had movies or automo- 
biles, and walked instead of taking the 
train when they went to visit grandma. 

Sunday is the big day with them. They 
have that free, and they use it to give the 
girls a treat or visit neighboring towns. 
You can meet them by hundreds on all 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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nem ¢great— 
; them immortal 


> the Victrola, this was the tragic fact. Now great voices need never die, great music 
perish. 

ind loves to crown a Genius. The artists whose portraits appear on this page have, by 
iccord, been proclaimed the greatest. They have won the applause and affection of the pub- 
beauty, the comfort, the entertainment, and the uplift of their matchless art, as expressed 
tage and to that far vaster, world-wide audience who knows them by their Victor Records. As 
2re are ears to hear, their Victor Records will preserve their living, breathing emotions, their 
laughter, the exquisite, tremulous notes of their inspired instruments. Their art cannot die. 
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(Continued from Page 45) 

bine roads on Sunday, all slicked up, legging 
_it somewhere or other. One afternoon I 
sed a bunch and offered them a ride, me 
apes all alone in a borrowed automobile 
like = fat brigadier. Two of them got in, 
but the three others opined they would 
walk—“‘for exercise.”” They’d been at the 

hardest kind of exercise all week! 

Well, we went along, and the two in the 
automobile never said a word until we 
ot a couple of soldiers with a bunch of 

rls. 

“Please, sir,”’ said one, “‘can we get out 
_“T thought you wanted to go to ar eee 

_ “We got to see a guy back there,” one of 
them explained; so I stopped the car. The 

t I saw of them they had annexed a 
oupie of the girls and were strolling ac- 

: cording to Marquis of Queensberry rules— 

one arm free. An American can pick up the 
_ customs of a country mighty fast, Ed. 

We didn’t have any shower baths in 

“gore, and our men had to walk three miles 

to B-——— when they wanted a hot bath; 

ie all that sort of thing will probably be 

_ changed by the time this reaches you. A 

perfect army organization cannot be built 

up from nothing in a few months, espe- 

cially when you are operating three thou- 

‘sand miles from your main supply base, with 

submarines cutting into your shipping day 
and night. 

a With the approach of winter mess halls 

were built for the men. Most of them ate 
any place at all during the fine weather. 

After drawing his chow from the company 

_ kitchen a doughboy would likely as not 

- squat down on somebody’s doorstep to eat 
it, but now he has a table and elbow room. 

Everyone looks at a thing from the 
standpoint of his own circumstances. We 
had a corporal at Sorel who used to be al- 
ways babbling about Italy and what the 
Italians were doing. 

“T sure wish they’d send us there,’ he 
mourned. “That’s the country where we'd 
ought to be fighting.” 

“ce Wh a ” 


“Well, I can speak the language.” 
Hundreds of reserve officers have been 
_ sent toschools since they arrived, to receive 
‘instruction’ in the very same things they 
¢ had been learning in America. I know a lot 
engineer | and infantry officers who have 
taking. courses in the schools estab- 
ae ished i in our zone, and seventy per cent of 
“th hem say it is all old stuff to them. They 
» put in months at it in the training camps in 
America, then get orders to go to France, 
~and when they landed found themselves 
listed, for instruction. 
I suppose that the duplication rose from 
ignorance of what they had been taught at 
home. But. it seems a pity to waste valu- 
maple time when officers are so badly needed. 
_ The less you drink of the wine over here 
the better off you'll be, Ed. It doesn’t 
agree with the American stomach. The 
_ French seem to thrive on it, and start in 
: that a scoot for breakfast; but I’ve noticed 
t the stuff makes our men sick and gives 
th hem indigestion. 


f ai ‘ The Norbetess Mule 


2 i Now, that’s Sorel. It doesn’t fit:in with 
ur notions of our life over here, does it? 
But Sorel is. probably the kind of “ camp”’ 
rye will go into when you come over. Any- 
how, seventy per cent of the American 
Stemi on. this:side : are in just such places. 


clear front the coast to within sound of the 
guns. Each battalion follows its own rou- 
‘tine, and they never see anything of the 
“rest of the army except on the drill ground 
or when they go visiting. The drill grounds 
d within a few miles of the- towns. 
P- elven after we take over a section of 
Front the bulk of the army will not ‘be 
ving in trenches, Ed. They’ll still con- 
ce to “gorupy villages far back of the 
battle line. As I said before, there are 
ays four. soldiers. behind : the Front for 
every one init. You'll do eight or ten days, 
3 or maybe even two weeks in the trenches, 
and then you’ll move back for a rest and 
ome other battalion, will take your place. 
So don’t get the notion that it’s one con- 


grenades and cold dugouts. It isn’t. ‘The 
jarger portion of every man’s time will be 
Spent out of the line, in towns and villages 
beyo nd reach of any enemy except air- 
_ erat ie neniige human nerves couldn’t 
es Braking of nerves, did you know that 
Horses are subject to nerve shock much the 


’ They are strung out in these little towns: 
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same as men? The veterinary hospitals al- 
ways have bunches of horses suffering from 
“debility’’—nothing but nervous strain. 
But they don’t have any mules in that 
shape. No, sir! Whenever you find a 
hardtail in hospital he’s there from a shrap- 
nel wound or a cut or because another mule 
kicked him. No nerves in his case! All of 
which merely goes to prove that it takes 
roughnecks in this game. The more I see 
of war the stronger I get for roughnecks. 
You can’t do without them. Chautauqua 
salutes won’t win a war—you need two- 
fisted men with hair on their chests. 

Another relief from strain will be “leave.” 
Our men are to get it every three months, 
according to the present program; in fact, 
it will be obligatory for everybody in order 
to keep them fit. They will be given seven 
days, with free transportation and their 
hotel bills paid. Special trains, with a 
capacity of a thousand men each, will run 
every week for this purpose. 

It had been planned to take over a city 
in the south of France for men on leave— 
that is to say, the American command 
would have authority over places of amuse- 
ment and the civil population in relation to 
our soldiers, and there would be theaters 
and recreation grounds and movies oper- 
ated specially for them. That scheme has 
now been enlarged. There will probably be 
two, or even three, towns designated for 
men on leave. 


Showing Off for Visitors 


We have given quite a number of exhibi- 
tions for visiting celebrities from the Allies 
or prominent people from home who came 
joy-riding in the army zone on the pretext 
of a public mission of some kind; and 
we’re surely fed up on that kind of stuff! 
They ought to bar out these visitors from 
home who are doing nothing but gratify 
personal curiosity or come to gather ma- 
terial for a campaign of some kind. They 
delay the work; but when they come with 
the sanction of Washington, what are you 
going to do about it? For a while this 
fall the first contingent was kept busy giv- 
ing exhibitions—and that sort of grand- 
stand stuff doesn’t go in a war, Ed. I hope 
we’ve seen the last of them. They have 
no business over here. They can’t help, 
and they waste the time of thousands of 
men. 

Now you know what a “camp”’ is like. 
Some of the places are larger, of course, but 
Sorel is a fair type of the average. 

General headquarters is in a sizable town; 
so'are the various division headquarters. 
In several of these places there are whopping 
big barracks, and they have all kinds of 
shops. Naturally it isn’t nearly so lonely 
for the boys there. They’ve streets to mill 
round in and always something to do, but 
in Sorel it was a fright. At that, Sorel had 
this railroad camp beaten fifty-two ways 
from the ace—I’ll say that for it. 

Not such a bad scheme, distributing the 
army round in small lots like that, is it? 
If they were massed in great camps it 
would be impossible to train the men in 
trench warfare—there wouldn’t be any 
available area big enough to do it. Be- 
sides, it’s a convenient method of taking 
care of them and they aren’t exposed to 
the same risk of air raids. What do you 
suppose Heinie would do toa huge American 
camp spread out for miles? He’d send a 
fleet of Zeppelins and aéroplanes over the 
first fine night and try to blow the insides 
out of it. But this way the best he could 
hope for would be a lucky shot on a small 
target, with chances against anything but 
slight damage. And he has too much on 
his mind to tackle that kind of proposition. 
However, the camps are bound to grow 
with the growth of the army, for there’s a 
limit to the extent they can spread out, so 
we'll probably have as big ones as the 
British before the year is out. 

Of course there are other kinds of 
“camps.” Lots of our troops live in-im- 
mense barracks, outside towns altogether— 
some of the artillery, for instance. And 
certain infantry regiments have barracks 
in sizable towns, which used to be occupied 
by the French. Then there are isolated 
camps, like the one I’m in now, where. a 


“cc 


- regiment is engaged in some special form 


of labor. And the aviation have large 
camps. We have also detachments out in 
the woods cutting down trees. 

My regiment lives in frame shacks. It 
isn’t so rotten except for the loneliness— 
but that gets a man. One of our platoon 
commanders used to be a stockbroker in 
New York; he sits round at night drooling 


in his town. 
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about the shows he saw before he left, and 
the good eats he used to have on Broadw ay. 
Another was married two weeks before he 
left home, and he writes furiously for hours 
at a stretch. You never saw a man so 
homesick. 

Man, we didn’t know how lucky we 
were, back i in the old United States! We 
were pigs in clover. It took a war to wake 
us up to how kind the dear God had been 
to us. When I think of America before the 
war, Ed, I ache with longing. 

Europe! I wouldn’t give half an acre 
of American soil for all I’ve seen—not if 
I had to live over here. It isn’t that the 
European countries aren’t beautiful, for 
they are—perhaps lovelier than our more 
rugged land can ever hope to be; and they 
have everything to make existence easy 
and comfortable. But the life is belittling, 
and that’s the truth. What the causes back 
of it may be I don’t know—probably it’s 
their social system; - anyhow, Europeans 


aren’t so broad-gauged as Americans. Of. 


course the average European would hoot 
at that. He considers an American an un- 
couth barbarian, because the American 
happens to have customs that differ from 
his own; but he’s welcome to his delusion. 

The European thinks and acts by rule of 
thumb. He is suspicious of his neighbors 
and hates other nationalities. Now, with 
all our faults, as a people, we don’t hate 
anybody. We haven’t time: Anyway, 
what’s the use? Besides, why should we? 
A man hates for two reasons—envy or fear. 
We aren’t afraid of anybody so you could 
notice it; and we don’t have to envy any 
nation. 

My own theory about the difference be- 
tween the European and American view- 
point is that ours is a land of hope. Over 
here there isn’t much ahead for the average 
man, his opportunities are so limited; and 
that makes him spiteful. But in the United 
States any live wire with brains can get a 
strangle hold on the whole round earth if 
he is man enough to go after it, so he has 
small time for envy of other peoples, and 
such littlenesses. 

In Europe they are long past the noon of 
achievement and we—well, we’re facing 
the dawn. 

Our people will be tremendously changed, 
though, at the end of this business. Mixing 
with all kinds of nationalities the boys are 
broadening a lot. They’ll have new ideas 
of geography and the other peoples of the 
earth, and they will junk a lot of the shib- 
boleths of the past. 

And America will have to be mighty 
careful about immigration. About fifty per 
cent of the young folks you talk to over 
here say they’re going to the United States 
when the war is over. Unless their own 
governments prohibit emigration we'll have 
to put up the bars or be fairly swamped. 
They think we’re the luckiest people alive. 
For a long while the average French kid 
was persuaded that all American soldiers 
marched in automobiles. 


The Tobacco Famine 


The presence of our troops has been a 
godsend to the civil population in the Amer- 
ican:zone in France. Business is boom- 
ing with them. We always pay more for a 
thing than their own people do. They 
boost prices every time they see one of 
their Allies come through the door—I paid 
seventy-five per cent more last week than 
I did when we arrived. 

Just now the natives are going through 
a sort of tobacco famine. Must be a 
shortage in the crop, I guess; anyway, the 
shops have no cheap tobacco left, and 
when a Frenchman enters to get some 
cigarettes they’ll only sell him one packet, 
and the price of that has gone up. It’s a 
good thing ours comes from America or 
we'd be up against it. But a storekeeper 
told me that civilians were worse off than 
soldiers; that the troops were supplied first, 
and then the civil population got what was 
left of the supply—which seems fair enough. 

Do you remember Joe Austin, the law- 
yer?. Sure you do. He had an office in the 
Trust Building, where he played dominoes 
all day with Doctor Moore. Well, Joe got 
a commission in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
and he hadn’t been over here a week before 
they made him town major at division 
headquarters. It was pretty soft for Joe— 
just the sort of job he likes, because he 
really isn’t cut to handle a company. A 
town: major is a sort of local boss—has 
charge of all the billeting and attends to 
everything in our relations with the French 
It takes a tactful and shrewd 
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sort of guy to do all that without hurting 
anybody’s feelings. 

Joe certainly made good at it. Not long 
ago some farmers went to headquarters 
with a complaint that a bunch of American 
mules had broken out and eaten a lot of 
their grain. They wanted to be indemni- 
fied. Guess what Joe argued! That what- 
ever a mule did was plainly an act of God, 
like lightning or a cyclone, and so they 
shouldn’t try to collect. 

However, the American command ad- 
mitted the claim, and then came the ques- 
tion of paying for the damage. No funds 
had ever been provided for such an unfore- 
seen contingency; the only course open 
was to have an appropriation passed by 
Congress. Same old story! 

But Joe argued that these people couldn’t 
appreciate the formalities of a delay and 
would be losing good money meanwhile; 
so finally he was given some money out of 
the intelligence funds to settle the affair. 
It took a bunch of mules to drag anything 
out of the intelligence section! 

Uncle Sam’s men are coming better 
every day. Perhaps it’s because they’ve 
had a chance to train—anyhow, the new 
regiments arriving look a hundred per 
cent ahead of our first units. We’ve got 
contingents over here now from every state 
in the Union, and mark my words: We'll 
dub and fliyver, we'll make colossal blun- 
ders, we’ll probably have severe setbacks, 
but before this business is wound up the 
American Army will be the finest army ever 
gathered for war. No matter what may 
happen in Europe during the next two 
years, one fact stands out: The United 
States can’t lose, and it will be the greatest 
military power on earth by 1920. We were 
a peace-loving people, slow to anger; but 
Bombast’ Bill sure started something! I 
only hope that the military fever won’t 
run away with us. 


Hating and Fighting 


There’s no other army whose average 
caliber of men compares with ours. I 
know this sounds like cheap talk and mak- 
ing the eagle scream; nevertheless, it’s so. 
Put them alongside other troops on the 
continent of Europe and you'll see in Half 
a minute that their average physique is 
superior to any, and their average of in- 
telligence and adaptability infinitely higher. 
The only other considerations are discipline 
and guts. They’ll soon acquire discipline, 
and as for the other—well, send them 
against Heinie and watch what happens. 

We're doing away as much as possible 
with the old army distinctions. If what 
is being tried now works out all right there 
won’t be any more heard of what the 
regulars are doing, or the National Guard 
units, or the new National Army. It’ll be 
nothing but the American Army. And 
that ought to be good enough for anybody. 

We surely won’t be shy of training when 
we goin. There ought not to be the heavy 
losses from ignorance that the Allies suf- 
fered at the outset of the war, for if we 
have erred at all it is in waiting to give too 
much training to the men. The British 
drill their recruits at home a few months, 
send them to France, put on nine days’ 
polishing, and then throw them in the line. 
They say it is ample training—and they 
certainly act like it. A British colonel told 
me that a few days in the trenches was 
worth more than months on a drill ground, 
anyhow. 

Speaking of the British, we had an in- 
structor with us who lectured us on the 
value of hate. He seemed to think it was 
essential for troops to hate before they 
would fight their best, and he was telling 
us what ought to be done to inculcate that 
feeling toward the enemy. 

After he was through I happened to 
come away from the class with Jimmie 
Hayden. Jimmie was mighty thoughtful. 

“Gee!” he said. ‘I wonder if the boches 
hate us that way!” 

Now maybe I’m wrong, but I don’t get 
this hate thing at all. Perhaps it is needed 
for some kinds of soldiers, but not for our 
boys, Ed. They’ll fight all right without 
a lot of bunk being shot into them-to make 
them hate. Any American will hate all 
that’s needed when he starts in to fight, 
and my own notion is that if anybody 
tries to feed them propaganda to stir up 
their animosity they’ll laugh at the whole 
business. What’s more, those tactics are 
pretty certain to act as a boomerang. The 
boys know the job ahead of them and 
they’ll do it without hate dope. 

(Concluded on Page 52) 
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This is an actual photograph of one of the 40 x 8 Goodyear 
Cord Tires now in service for the Minneapolis Fire Department. 
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LTHOUGH the motor 
truck already has been 
of incalculable service to 


transportation, barely a fraction 
of its worth has been realized. 


Today, with every railroad and 
steamship termina! over- 
whelmed with tonnage, it is 
the one means of conveyance 
to which the world can turn 
for relief. 


Such relief the motor truck can 
give, and give at once, pro- 
vided it can be endowed with 
the speed, range and endur- 
ance of the larger forms of 
transportation. 


The greatest forward step yet 
taken to give the motor truck 
these qualities is represented 


in the Goodyear Cord Tire 
shown opposite this page. 


Undoubtedly the chief obstacle 
to the widest possible use for the 
motor truck now is the solid 
rubber tires with which it is 
commonly equipped. 


The solid rubber tire is highly 
satisfactory for slow-speed short 
hauls through congested dis- 
tricts, but it bars the truck from 
high-speed long-distance work. 


The vibration set up through 
the imperfect cushioning solid 
tires afford in such service soon 
batters even the strongest trucks 
to pieces. 


This swift depreciation, cou- 
pled with high gasoline and 
oil costs, in most cases makes 
long-haul rapid-transit by 
truck unprofitable. 


But all these handicaps to swift, 
safe and economical operation 
over great distances are stripped 
away from the truck shod with 
Goodyear Cord Tires. 


These tires are preumatic tires 
made especially for heavy truck 
service—with a carrying capa- 
city greater than that of the 
ordinary truck itself. 


They quicken the speed of the 
truck, lengthen its range, save 
tremendously in gasoline and 
oil consumption, and cut de- 
preciation to the minimum. 


They disencumber the truck 
of every hindrance to full util- 
ity, and in the harshest service 
make it ride like a limousine. 


Put Goodyear Cord Tires 
underwheel on your trucks: 
they mean faster deliveries and 
more of them each day—more 
profitable operation over a 
greater area. 


Use them to fit your trucks for 
quicker and smoother travel: 
except in the most constricted 
service they mean a lower cost 
per ton mile than you get from 
any solid tire. 
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‘Lransportation’s Newest Ally 


They are far more than equip- 
ment for light delivery vehicles 
—they are built to carry the 
biggest loads with maximum 
swiftness and safety. 


Today they are serving in 
heavy-truck duty in more than 
200 American cities, to the 
profit and satisfaction of the 
men who employ them. 


Goodyear Cord Tires for 
Motor Trucks are transporta- 
tion’s newest ally, tested and 
proved worthy under the most 
drastic conditions. 


A fleet of four transports rang- 
ing in capacity up to five tons 
and regularly plying over a 
1500-mile cross-country circuit, 
1s attaining speeds in excess of 
thirty miles an hour on them 
without damage to the roads 
or the trucks. 


They are delivering results in 
interurban and passenger serv- 
ice, in the delivery of foodstuffs 
and of fragile wares, in all 
manner of safe conduct rapid- 
transit, which have never been 
duplicated by another truck 
tire. 


On your own motor trucks 
they will return you a measure 
of speed, endurance and econ- 
omy not to be approximated 
by any other carrier. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 
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difference 
means dollars to you! 


lf the piston rings in your engine are 
leaking, you are losing around 25% 
of the power and gasoline—accord- 
ing to experts estimates. 


If such a waste 7s going on in your engine, stop it at 
once! It zs going on if your car has run much—because 
any piston rings will get worn and leak after a time. 


Gas-tight piston rings in your motor will not only save 
you dollars, but they will make your engine much more 
powerful and responsive—and they will reduce carbon- 
ization, valve-pitting, etc.; and stop oil from getting up 
past the leaky piston rings. 


Inlands save you $5 to $10 per set over 
other types of gas-tight piston rings 


The Inland is low priced, because ove piece. Most effici- 
ent, because the Spiral Cut produces a ring that has wo 
gap, and that expands in a ferfecf circle, making acom- 
plete seal against the cylinder wall. Equal width and 
thickness all around— strongest and most durable. 


See your garage man about putting in new gas- 
tight piston rings. He'll put in Inlands without 
hesitation, if he’s a good mechanic, for he 
knows their advantages. Write for booklet. 


fl PIECE Piston 


Over 1,250,000 in use. 
Dealers—Our plan is a real business builder for you—write at once. 


Inland Machine Works, 813 Mound Street, St. Louis, U.S. A. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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(Concluded from Page 49) 
Besides, our people don’t fall for propa- 
ganda so easily as some others. They’ve 
got too much horse sense. You can afford 
to take them into your.confidence if you’ve 
got right and truth on your side. You 


don’t need to camouflage, and they soon - 


get fed up on hot air. 

The boche tried his old tactics of propa- 
ganda right among our troops. He sent 
some airmen over the camps who dropped 
bundles of newspapers and pamphlets with 
the identical dope in them that did the 
job for the Italian Army. But of course 
we attended to that little trick, and the 
men who found some of their literature just 
gave it the laugh. 

They know what they’re fighting for, 
even if they couldn’t put it into words on 
the spur of the moment under questioning. 
It isn’t Alsace-Lorraine; and “‘rectifica- 
tion of frontiers and adjustment of barrier 
states don’t worry them aminute.’”’ They’re 
fighting for the United:States, and that’s 
plenty good enough for them. 

The longer the war goes on the clearer 
the doughboy sees that-there isn’t room in 
the world for two systems of government 
so radically different as ours and a military 
autocracy ruled by a big It who talks of 
““my armies” and ‘‘my people,” and who 
can start a world war whenever he feels 
like it. It’s got to be a-finish fight between 
those two systems, and if we don’t do the 
job now the next generation will have it 
to do. - 

To an American who has never before 
been in Europe it is a constant puzzle how 
sane people can fall for hereditary rulers. 
It surely does seem to me that if they had 
the slightest sense of humor the system 
would be a big joke and they’d just brush 
it away with a laugh and go on about their 


| business. The whole thing is so childish— 


yet peaceful nations must shed their blood 
to beat it! 

I had a letter from Dave Ford the other 
day. He’s up with the railroad engineers 
behind the British lines. They operate the 
narrow-gauge roads and do work like that. 
Well, one of their camps is just under the 
lee of a ridge where shells can’t reach for 
direct hits, and they live in shallow dug- 
outs. Some of the dugouts are more com- 
fortable than others, and Dave says that 
the boys used to argue over ownership. 
Of course the best ones belonged to down- 
east New Englanders. You’ve got to hand 
it to a Yank, Ed; you never find him 
getting the worst of a shuffle. But did you 
ever meet up with one that wouldn’t trade? 

Dave says that when the Yanks found 
out how badly the others wanted these 
dugouts they had an auction sale and there 
were some lively real-estate transactions 
for a while. The pick of the lot sold for 
fifty. francs—and then the guileless Illinois 
guys who bought it discovered that the 


| roof leaked. But the Maine boys already 


had their money and were busily fixing up 
a dugout into which they had moved. 

But what Dave didn’t tell me was the 
joke on our home town. When he arrived 
he was mighty homesick and inquired if 
there was anybody in those parts from 
God’s country—meaning you know where. 
Sure there was; come on with me and I'll 
show you one in two minutes. So Dave 
went along, his heart warming to the 
thought of greeting a fellow townsman. 
They found him all right. He was seated 
on the ground, patting stones with a ham- 
mer. He’d been sentenced to the rock 
pile for a few days because of a little spree. 
Fine ad for the old burg, hey? 

It’s strange how rapidly human beings 
can adapt themselves to new conditions. 
If anybody had told me two years ago that 
I could get used to shivering in a thin frame 
shack steen miles from anywhere, with 
nothing to do but boss a bunch of men on a 
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railroad job, and eat and sleep, I’d have 
hooted. But I’ve done it, Ed! Not only 
am I used to it, but actually it’s hard to 
remember when I was doing anything else. 
And I guess it will be the same about living 
in the trenches. Men soon adjust them- 
selves. 

That’s what makes me think that all 
this talk about returned soldiers being un- 
able to settle down to normal life after 
the war is nothing but bunk. They’ll fall 
into the groove in no time. Perhaps they 


. don’t think so now, but just wait and see! 


When they find that they’ve got to do it 
it won’t be six months before things are 
moving along just the way they did before 
everybody put on khaki. Maybe they’ll 
have a different viewpoint, and they won’t 
stand for a lot of outworn rubbish that 
used to be taken as a matter of course— 
I can see a bad day coming for the poli- 
ticians when this war is over, Ed—but so 
far as their everyday occupations are con- 
cerned, the majority will go back to them, 
and be mighty glad to do it too. 

The boys behave pretty well over here, 
Some fall down with a splash on pay day, 
but you couldn’t get together thousands 
of soldiers of any nationality on earth 
without having trouble with a certain 
number. So we see a few drunks occa- 
sionally, in spite of the rigid precautions 
taken to prevent this and the fact that the 
punishment is very severe. 

That is unavoidable. We don’t permit 
a drop of booze in the messes or camps that 
are under our control; but the French re- 
tain control of their towns, and if they 
want to sell wine in their cafés it is none 
of our business. However, we have made 
certain regulations in regard to patronage 
of these places by our own troops. 

What I want to emphasize is the low 
percentage of crimes. A few men may get 
lit up and go round telling what they’ll do 
to the Kaiser and Ol’ Man Hindenburg, 
but serious offenses are mighty rare. We 
had to hang one fellow; but boiling in oil 
would have been too good for him, and 
there wasn’t a man in his regiment who 
didn’t think so. It was a fine object lesson 
of American justice to the French. They 
flocked from miles round to see the execu- 
tion; and now that whole country knows 
that any offense against the civilian popula- 
tion by our soldiers will be punished with an 
iron hand. Of all that has happened over ~ 
here so far, and beyond every tribute paid 
us for our work in training and in the 
trenches, Iam proudest of a little incident 
that occurred the other night. 

I was at division headquarters, which is 
in a town of about eleven thousand popu- 
lation. It was fairly late, and dark as the 
mischief. The alerte had sounded for an 
air raid, and consequently even the few 
lights which are usually permitted in the 
streets were doused. All the windows were 
carefully curtained; none of the people 
moved about, and our own men had long 
since gone to bed in their barracks and billets. 

Well, I started from the chief of stafi’s 
office to my billet along a deserted, stone- 
paved, echoing street. It was dark as a 
tomb; I had to feel my way for fear of 
tripping. From somewhere in. the sky 
came an angry hum, and looking up I per- 
ceived a tiny light winking amid the black 
clouds; one of the French airmen, who had 
gone up to tackle the invader, was sig- 
naling to the others. 

Suddenly somebody emerged from a side 
street and bumped into me, and I made 
out two dim, shawled figures. One was a 
woman, the other a young girl. They 
screamed and ran. 

“Don’t be frightened!’ I shouted. 

Instantly they stopped. One of them 
gave a nervous laugh of relief. 

“Tt’s all right, child,’”’ she said in French. 
‘*He’s American.” 
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RETURNING THE COMPLIMENT TO 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


The ancient Spanish city from which Columbus 
planned his voyages—Seville the Sunny—is a city 
set in a garden. 

Around it, in a soil of amazing fertility, flourish the 
fragrant orange tree and the spreading palm. Scarlet 
poppies dot its waving wheat fields and vineyards 
hang heavy with luscious grapes. And there, on the 
slopes of near-by foothills, America has discovered, 
grow the finest olives in the world. 


Only one who has tasted a genuine Seville “Queen” 
knows the true piquancy of the olive. Its size, its rich, 
dusky green color, its fine fibred juicy pulp make it a 
condiment for Kings. 


Eat one and you'll never stop with the proverbial 
three—-so rich is the oil, so appetiz- 
ing the tang of these succulent olives. 


In the heart of Andalusia 


How these olives are brought to 
thousands of American tables today 
is a part of the fascinating story of 


Arthur A. Libby and his idea— 


—an idea that the finest flavored 
foods, wherever grown, could be 
sent to every home in this broad 
land by packaging these foods right 
where they are produced, and at the 
moment when they are freshest and 
most delicious. 


And so, with all the olives of the 
world to choose from, Libby selected 


In the white-tiled curing house the olives are cured 
~ and handled so skillfully that every one comes perfect 
to our American tables 


What American enterprise 
discovered in the city from 
which he discovered us 


those of this litle corner of old Spain, and there 
in the heart of Andalusia, in the finest, most modern 
plants, they start the curing of these finest of olives 
on the day they are picked. 


From trees that Columbus knew _ 


Here, from trees that Columbus must have seen— 
for many of them are over 600 years old—these 


ger 


- 


ad Gensekons of olive picking have given deft fingers to 
the workers of Seville. They place the olives softly in 
lined baskets and balance them in panniers, to be 


carried without jolting by the sure-footed donkeys g 


rare olives are gathered. One by one, to prevent 
the slightest bruising, they are placed in softly lined 
baskets. 


In panniers, on the backs of sure-footed donkeys, 
they are carried down the winding hill trails without 
jolting, to the white tiled washing and curing house 
in the valley below. 


Here they are cured, washed and sorted—every 
defective or slightest bruised olive being taken out, 
so that when you open a bottle of Libby Olives in 
your home here in America, you find each one as 
perfect on the side turned inward as on the side 
showing through the glass. 


No wonder the demand for these olives grows and 
grows. If you have never tasted 
them you do not know the full tang 
and zest of the real olive flavor. 
Serve them alone, or with Libby 
Pickles, Dills, or Sweet Mixed—an- 
other example of the Libby idea. 
Grown from pedigreed seeds, in the 
finest pickle sections of the United 
States—cured in Libby plants right 
where they grow—these pickles are 
a delight to smack the lips over 
again and again. th 
Libby, M‘Neill & Libby 
244 Welfare Bldg.,’ Chicago 


Libby, MSNeill s Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
45 East Front Street, Toronto, Ontario, Can. 


‘ 
: Sweet 


Mixed 


Pickles 


Dill Pickles : 
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The Stopper is the Spreader 


—ready and waiting “when 
needed — — there. 
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THE UNIVERSAL MENDER 


OR a half century LePage’s has been the Universal Mender. 

The old folks called it ‘The good old reliable sticker.” It’s 
the same good, always reliable LePage’s today,—with a half 
century’s test behind it—and is still the standard of excellence 
in its class. 


The new handy tube with spreader 
makes LePage’s better than ever 


It’s a real innovation—a practical improvement. Today, 
when “‘Mend—don’t spend” is the Big Idea, the LePage handy 
tube with its new spreader—working without muss or waste, 
and making it so easy to apply the glue—is doing its bit in 
milhons of ways, fixing things new again and saving money. — 


What “‘ LePage” Stands For 


Since the first ounce of LePage’s was made, more than a half century 
ago, it has never varied from its established standard of LePage excellence. 
And so with all products bearing the ‘‘ LePage’”’ mark. It is a guarantee 
of quality. It is also the emblem of the good faith, the good will, the 
principles and the ideals of its manufacturers. “Made by the makers of 
Le Page's G/ue’’ is a guarantee of iron-clad reliability. 


LePAGE’S CHINA CEMENT~— Resists hot or cold water— Requires no 
heating —In handy tubes ready to mend china, glass or porcelain. Like LePage’s 
Glue it is dependable and made to a standard of excellence. Don’t be without a tube 
in the house. ‘‘Mend—don’t spend.” 


LePAGE’S MUCILAGE —A mucilage exceptionally strong in adhesiveness 
and possessing a remarkably ‘quick stick’’— because it’s made with the LePage care 
from selected gums without the admixture of cheapeners. A most satisfactory office 
or home necessity: Say ‘‘LePage’s’? when your dealer asks “what kind”— 
and get LePage’s. 


LeEPAGE’S WHITE PASTE —Note the handy water-well package with the 
aluminum non-rust cover—convenient, clean, always ready for use—a paste that’s 
smooth, ‘“‘creamy,” and of agreeable odor. Being a member of the LePage family 
it inherits the LePage standards of excellence. 
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THE PERMANENT 


INK 


“Q‘IGNET Ink is made by the makers of LePage’s Glue.” 

Remember ¢4a¢ when you think of ink—need ink—and 
buy ink. It’s a guarantee of reliability. It’s a warranty that the 
same high standard that has made LePage’s glue vigh¢ for a 
half a century makes Signet absolutely right for all anticipated 
ink uses—an ink that is INK—the highest possible quality 
obtainable. 


Writes Blue—Dries Black —Is Everlasting 


Signet Permanent Writing Fluid, made from the World’s best dyes, is 
everlasting —abso/ute/y. Where permanency of records is necessary, Signet 
is indispensable. 

_. But that’s not all. It fills every Perfect Ink requirement. Flows freely, 
is without sediment, will not corrode or build on the pen, and is a perfect 
fountain pen ink that doesn’t choke or thicken in the cylinder. 

Furthermore—and this is a merit of unique value— Signet Blue-Black 
Ink writes 4/ze—the old familiar, pleasing blue—but dries jet d/ackh— 
black that will never fade. Pleases the eye — insures legibility —and ‘“‘feels’’ 
good as soon as you touch the pen to paper. 


Quality Dealers Carry Signet Inks 


Discriminating dealers—those who realize that “‘quality attracts quality”’ 
—handle and recommend Signet Inks. They know that Signet must be 
the standard of ink excellence or it would not be a LePage product. Insist 
on Signet for your home use, for business, for school or college. Know the 
difference between i that 1s just ink and ink that is INK. 


DEALERS: When we say to you that we cooperate in selling Signet we do not 
mean that we will ‘‘just help.” We mean that we stand behind you with a whole- 
hearted, aggressive, national advertising campaign. ‘‘LePage’’ has never been found 
wanting in codperation. Look up your stock of Signet. Display this ad. and the ones 
to follow. They will help increase your sales. 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY 


Makers of LePage’s Glue, LePage’s China Cement, LePage’s Paste 
and Mucilage ; also Signet Ink, Signet Metal Polish and Signet Oil. 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
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world was so much being said on the 

subject of saving as at the present time. 
If Benjamin Franklin, SamuelSmiles, and all 
the other famous apostles of thrift, were 
alive to-day it is doubtful if they could 
add a single word or argument to those 
which are being presented. Fortunately so 
much preaching and exhortation will do 
some little good; but the waste of ammuni- 
tion, as it were, is terrific. People naturally 
dislike to go without comforts and luxuries 
when they have the money to buy them; 
and people also are hardened to sermons, 
moralizing, and all the rest of the apparatus 
of the preacher. 

I am not in possession of any new or 
fresh argument that will induce a spend- 
thrift nation to become thrifty. I have no 
cure-all for what is a very complicated 
disease. But it does seem as if too much 
emphasis has been laid upon mere elo- 
quence, rhetoric and oratory in the thrift 
campaign, and not enough upon the hard- 
headed practical question of how well it 
pays the individual to save. What is the 
personal reward for the man or woman who 
saves? 

Truth to tell, there are millions of men and 
women who could be made to turn pale at 
the thought of lost opportunities if only 
someone in whom they have trust should 
suddenly seize them by the arm and point 
out, in a few brief sentences, how they 
might have accumulated a small fortune— 
or at least a competence—if only they had 
started right. 


Prrortdiva never in the history of the 


When to Wear Frayed Trousers 


There is no one person, no prophet or 
messiah, who can concentrate or expiate in 
his own person this widespread daily trag- 
edy of millions. Most people do not realize 
until middle age, when it is usually too late, 
that if they had begun to save, say, a third 
of their earnings in the early twenties, and 
had stuck to it, they would have an income 
in the middle or late fifties equal to their 
former earnings. Youth is heedless because 
it is youth; middle age: becomes heedless 
from habit, and often from despair. War- 
time thrift propaganda will no doubt relieve 
these moral defects to a slight extent; but 
it cannot eradicate them. 

We are urged to save money partly be- 
cause the Government needs every cent for 
Liberty Bonds, taxes, savings stamps, and 
other devices of wartime finance. We are 
urged to save money, also, in order that we 
may buy less of the things the Government 
needs—that is, we are asked not to compete 
with the War and Navy Departments for 
the goods and services money buys. Then, 
too, we are told to save on food, fuel and 
other articles, for the even more obvious and 
simple reason that the world is short of 
them; and it is selfish of us to demand our 
normal peacetime share. Vital, patriotic 
and splendid as these points are, it seems to 
me they become far more effective in reach- 
ing people when the individual realizes that 
he is going to benefit directly by saving. 

Mr. John G. Shedd, head of the Marshall 
Field store in Chicago, was recently quoted 
as saying that if young men between 
eighteen and thirty could be taught to 
save there would be precious few men 
wearing frayed, trousers when they were 
old; and he added that it was far better for 
a man to wear frayed trousers before thirty 
than later in life. But the important thing, 
he said, was that his own attention was first 
called to the benefits of saving when he was 
a boy and had happened to read an article 
telling what compound interest would do. 

Doubtless thousands of new fortunes 
would be started and the poorhouses robbed 
of most of their future-occupants if every 
young man of twenty in this country could 
be forced to spend five minutes with a cheap 
lead pencil and a scrap of paper, figuring 
where he would be, financially speaking, at 
fifty or fifty-five, if he should put aside at 
compound interest every week a fixed num- 
ber of dollars—not more than five. 

And there is not a shadow of doubt that 
the most scientific analysis of the causes of 
business success and large fortunes, includ- 
ing even such elements as luck, trickery and 
fraud, would put ability to save money ’way 
up in the list—almost next to what every- 
body knows to be the chief causes, which are 
industry and concentration. 


THE SATURDAY 


By Albert 


Just to show in theory what small sav- 
ings will do, it may be noted that if all the 
employees of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration should save two dollars a week, 
and put it into stock of the company, they 
would own a controlling interest within ten 
years. Indeed, that thing may come about 
some day, as at least one-sixth of the em- 
ployees do own stock now. 

Almost every book and article on how to 
Save money has some secret to present 
which is sure to show you how to do it; but 
I am certain there is no secret in the fact 
that most people fail to save money largely 
because they won’t take trouble enough. 
And it is not altogether the people’s fault, 
either. They are urged to save—preached 
at; sermonized at, exhorted to save; but 
they are not instructed in the details of 
saving. 

We are told how to save in the household, 
and all that sort of thing; but we are not 
told, to any extent, what to do with our 
money after we have saved it. Young men 
attend lectures and take correspondence 
courses on how to increase their will power, 
their personal efficiency and their general 
business knowledge. But have you ever 
heard of a young man who took a course on 
what to do with his money after he had 
made it? And, above all, what to do with 
the surplus after he had paid his bills? 

Why, the average man does not even read 
the conditions printed on the back of his 
insurance policy! He does not take one- 
thousandth as much trouble to invest his 
money so it will work for him at compound 
interest as he does to earn that money— 
which is a most curious fact, because money 
works twenty-four hours a day, without 
getting tired or going on strike or complain- 
ing, year after year; though no human 
being will or can work that way. 

Young men think nothing of spending a 
hundred dollars to buy a set of books which 
tries to tell them how to increase their busi- 
ness efficiency and salesmanship, and yet 
remain as ignorant as babes of how to turn 
the money that comes from their increased 
earning power into income power. Most 
marvelous of all is the fact that it never 
occurs to them that something is lacking in 
their education. 

It is most unfortunate that so much 
emphasis has been laid by the ever-increasing 


volume of business literature upon the earn- . 


ing side merely, and so little upon the in- 
vesting side. As an illustration, take one 
course of business books: There are twenty- 
four volumes, and only two of them deal 
with the use of money after it is made. 
Really this is preposterous; but it is nat- 
ural. The mechanical and technical details 
of investing money are cold, and probably 
seem to the young man especially lacking 
in human appeal. 


A Neglected Art 


Almost all normal persons are intensely 
interested in their work, their means of 
livelihood, even though they do not alto- 
gether like it. Work nearly always brings 
one into contact with others. It consists 
largely of human relationships and adjust- 
ments. It is always very much alive. Just 
think of the marshaling of desirable mental 
and moral qualities and traits that a suc- 
cessful salesman or physician or factory 
superintendent is urged to develop! As 
compared with all this, how insignificant, 
how absurdly trifling is the time, effort and 
thought given by the same persons to the 
proper employment for the money they 
earn! We all know men who overwork 
themselves into nervous breakdowns for a 
very moderate salary, and who do not give 
twenty minutes a week to the details of 
saving money. 

This ranges all the way up and down and 
through the scale. One man devotes in- 
cessant physical effort for ten long hours a 
day in a steel mill or in the dreary rounds of 
a clerkship, and pays no attention at all to 
his rather meager savings. But the high- 
priced lawyer or manager is just as careless. 
I suppose the truth is that the details of 
saving and investing—such as walking to 
the savings bank every week, care in de- 
positing money before interest dates, care 
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not to withdraw money before interest 
dates, purchasing safe mortgages or bonds, 
care and promptness in investing the inter- 
est, and vigor and punctuality in remedy- 
ing bad investments—seem dreary and 
without heart or soul as compared with the 
vital daily occupation of earning money. 

Saving money is of little use unless it is 
persistent, regular and long-continued. Or- 
dinarily saving alone does not get one any- 
where unless persisted in for twenty-five or 
thirty years without ceasing. Now men 
work without ceasing for the same length of 
time; but usually there is variety in their 
work: the chance of promotion, of change 
of occupation and location. There is at 
least a possibility of these variations, at the 
worst; and at the best, with many people, 
there is practically a certainty of change 
and promotion. Almost always in a genera- 
tion of work there is some variety, color or 
change. 

But saving money is a dreaded monoto- 
nous thing. At the best it is only mathe- 
matics, and thirty years is a beastly long 
time to wait for the results of mathe- 
matics. At the worst there is the possibility 
of a bad investment and losing the money. 
There is no variety, color or change. The 
whole process, at the best, is cut and dried 
from the beginning. It is natural for human 
impatience to prefer the pleasures that 
come from the present spending of money 
to the far-distant future pleasures of saving. 


The Slipperiest Thing on Earth 


The sad thing is that it takes so little 
saving, provided it is regular and persistent, 
to lead to comparative wealth, even in one 
generation. In the same way it takes so 
little spending to lead to. poverty. In- 
grained deeply in the human race is the 
knowledge of just where the line lies. As 


Micawber said, a man with an income of ° 


one pound a week will reach poverty in 
time if he spends just one penny more than 
his income, and will reach opulence if he 
spends just one penny less. 

Another sad fact is that improvidence 
and carelessness about saving plays right 
into the hands of those who are careful. 
One man’s weakness is another man’s op- 
portunity. Hetty Green had perhaps the 
lowest degree of impatience for present in- 
come and the highest degree of preference 
for future income on record. As a result, 
she was able to run a fortune of six million 
dollars up to about one hundred million 
without doing a stroke of productive work, 
in the ordinary sense. 

The apostles of thrift, in their zeal, some- 
times talk as if money could go on earning 
compound interest indefinitely. Such an 
idea is ridiculous. If it were true, one dol- 
lar, placed at four or five per cent com- 
pound interest in the year One, would now 
have multiplied to many, many times the 
value of the earth in solid gold. Someone 
has figured that if two billion people each 
shot five thousand dollars a minute from 
two billion guns they could get rid of only 
a fraction of this sum if they kept at it 
steadily for a thousand years! 

For many reasons, money does not go on 
earning indefinitely. This being a finite 
world, there are not enough investments 
for any given sum of money to accumulate 
beyond a certain point. Then, too, the 
human desire to accumulate goes only so 
far. It would never countenance continual 
accumulation. And of more practical im- 
portance is the fact that investments are 
not safe enough to permit money to ac- 
cumulate at compound interest for long 
periods of time. 

Anyone who stops to think soon realizes 
how temporary and finite are most forms of 
wealth. 


The Civil War brought an end to several ° 


hundred million dollars’ worth of slaves. 
Railroads rendered large investments in 
turnpikes of no particular value; though, 
some years before the coming of the rail- 
roads, the trustees of Andover Theological 
Seminary had recorded their deliberate 
opinion that turnpikes were the best in- 
vestments for the funds confided to their 
care, as they were the “connecting ways 
between cities.” Tunnels have destroyed 
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ferry property; and brewery shares tremble 
before the march of Prohibition. Property, 
wealth, capital—money—all these die just 
about as rapidly as men and women. 

A furniture worker, on a wage of fifteen 
dollars a week, had saved up a hundred 
dollars, which was on deposit in the Postal 
Savings Bank. He wanted a higher rate 
of interest, but was afraid to venture. In 
search of information the workman wrote 
to an acquaintance as follows: 

“The saying is: Money is the slipperiest 
thing on earth. When you have had it once 
and it gets away from you, there is just one 
thing on earth to count on—always change; 
change it for something new and different.” 


The sensible view to take, and the prac- ~ 


tical one for those who wish to save against 
a rainy day, orfor any purpose or object, is 
somewhere between the extremes. It is 
fortunate indeed that money does not go 
on accumulating forever; because, if it did, 
a few people would, in time, get all the 
wealth of the world. Nor is it necessary, as 
the furniture worker seems to think, to 
keep changing one’s investments constantly 
in order to keep them from slipping through 
one’s fingers. At least, it is unnecessary for 
the small saver to worry or bother about 
such measures, however essential they may 
be in the care of large sums. 

Indeed, the only instances where com- 
pound interest can surely be counted upon 
to work for long periods of time are in re- 
spect to small sums deposited in savings 
banks or other equally well-guarded de- 
positories. There are countless instances of 
dormant accounts and of forgotten pass 
books which, when found, mount up to a 
thousand dollars or so, though the original 
deposit was for only a few dollars. In 1858 
the sum of two hundred dollars was placed 
in a savings bank in Lowell, Massachusetts, 
and withdrawn in 1912 with enough inter- 
est to make the total about two thousand 
dollars.. The writer happened to be sitting 
at a table recently with two older men and 
casually mentioned the fact that small de- 
posits are often forgotten for many years, 
only to turn up eventually as quite sizable 
sums. Both men said they had personally 
known of such cases, and one of them had 
inherited a savings-bank account from an 
uncle and found, when he went to collect 
it, that several hundred dollars awaited 
him, though only a few dollars had been 
deposited originally. In thirty years the 
daily saving of a dime will amount to more 
than a thousand dollars. Even three or 
four cents a day will make quite a sum if 
you persevere for a couple of generations. 


Two Growing Bequests 


Of course there are a few interesting 


examples of long-continued reinvestments. 


and interest accumulation. The Lowell 
Institute, in Boston, was founded in 1838 
by a bequest of two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, with the condition that ten per cent of 
the income should be reinvested and added 
to the principal every year. After only 
sixty-seven years the fund amounted to 
one million one hundred thousand dollars. 

At his death, in 1790, Benjamin Frank- 
lin left five thousand dollars each to the 
towns of Boston and Philadelphia, with a 
proviso that they should accumulate for a 
hundred years, at the end of which time he 
calculated that each legacy would amount 
to over six hundred thousand dollars. The 
Boston gift actually amounted to four hun- 
dred thousand dollars at the end of the 
century and is now more than six hundred 
thousand dollars. The sum received by 
Philadelphia has not increased so fast. 

Very few of us care whether our money 
lasts a hundred years or not. Small sums do 
actually accumulate and compound long 
enough for all practical purposes, and with 
as complete safety as anyone needs, through 
the mediums of such institutions as savings 
banks and insurance companies. Obviously 
it is a long, tedious process to get rich solely 
through the medium of compound interest, 
though the old adage reminds us: It’s what 
you save, not what you earn, that makes 
you rich. 

The simple truth is that, though saving 
and investing money at low interest rates 
is a slow and tedious process of getting 
ahead in the world, and only one of several 
ways, it is far too much neglected by most 
people. : 
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Sixes 
TWO SIZES 
Mitchell C-42 3,,7007e. 7235, 


127-inch wheelbase and a highly devel- 
oped 48-horsepower motor. 


$1525 


3-Passenger Roadster $1490 
Club Roadster. . . 1560 


Sedan. . 2275 
Cabriolet . 1960 
Coupe’... .a.- ee 135) 
Club Sedan . we 2185 
4-Passenger Surrey . 1625 


Also Town Car and Limousine 


™ A 2 or 5-passenger 
Mitchell D-40 Six on similar lines, 
with 120-inch wheelbase and a 40-horse- 
power motor. 


$1250 


Club Roadster . - $1280 
Sedan’. e435. - 1950 
Coupé . . 1850 


All Prices f. 0. b. Racine 
and subject to change without notice. 


Special Features 


Two sizes of Sixes 
Two basic prices 
19 new-style bodies 


Oversize parts 

Big margins of safety 
Shock-absorbing springs 
Superlative finish 
Extra-complete equipment 
Under prices 


Be OP ty Rg ee 
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car Can offer. 


See All the Attractions 
Which a Car Can Offer 


The new Mitchell Six comes in two sizes. 


Be ORE buying a fine car—for years to come—see all that a 


See which size suits you best. 


It comes in 19 new-style bodies. Compare them all—see which style you prefer. 


Ithasmuch extra equipment—many extraluxuries. Seeifanyseem unnecessary. 


It has oversize parts, big margins of safety, much costly steel, a wealth of drop 


forgings. 


See what these high standards mean. 


It has shock-absorbing rear springs which have never yet been broken. 
See what they mean in comfort—what they save. 


A Superlative Car 


The Mitchell is an extra-fine car, uniquely 
sturdy,completeand luxurious. Itsstandards 
are unusual. It typifies our ideal of a car. 


Yet note the prices—considerably below 
other cars of like size, class and power. 
Mark how we get those extra values, then 
go see how much they mean. 


Efficiency Did It 


The Mitchell distinction lies in factory efh- 
ciency. This entire plant has been built and 
equipped to produce this one type eco- 
nomically. Every factory detail has been 
studied out by famous efficiency experts. 
Waste has been eliminated. Labor cost has 
been minimized. We have created here, on 
a mammoth scale, a model fine-car plant. 


Here we build the complete car—chassis 
and body —under these up-to-date methods. 
It is built by men who live here—men 
whom our experts have trained. 


’ cars, of sport cars and convertibles. 


The result has been enormous economy. 
Those savings pay for our extra-high 
standards. They pay for many features 
which most other cars omit. Our body-plant 
savings pay for luxury and beauty which 
make the Mitchell look the leader of its class. 


Now In 19 Styles 


This year’s Mitchells come in 19 body 
styles. They show you every desirable type. 
They come in some styles exclusive to the 


Mitchell. 


In this one line you can compare all 
new-day types of open cars and closed 
And 
whatever type you like best comes with all 
the Mitchell attractions. 


You will see here many unusual features 
—new beauties, new conveniences, new 
factors in endurance. 


You will see what efficiency means— 
what it buys for you. Then we believe you 
will want your new car built in this model 
plant and in the Mitchell way. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., Racine, NYE USieas 
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5 
$1.2 25- - 
the Package ~~ 


OR AWN FROM LIFE 
The Eureka 
Tore 
“Vest 


LOOK FOR THE 
TRADE-MARKED 
EUREKA LABEL, 


ODETTE ERA TTT ENTE ETT EAT 


THE EUREKA VEST 


A HEALTH SAVER 
THIN, -featherlight — yet 


absolutely proof against 
cold and wind. 
A wonderful boon to the Soldier, 
the Sailor, Aviator and Autoist. 
The Eureka Vest is made of Japan- 
ese Paper Fibre, covered with O. 
D. Sateen; and lined with cambric. 
Can be worn over or under the shirt. 


PRICE: $3.00 


On sale at your Clothier’s. If not, send. 


hisname—we’ ll seethatyou’re supplied. 
HEIDELBERG, WOLFF & CO. 


Sole ai caurosteness 


644-650 Breast 


New York : 
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THE SATURDAY 


THE GRAND ROMANTIC MANNER 


And between the two he had drawn and 
colored a rough coat of arms, a golden tiger 
on a red field, crested with a crown and 
bearing the motto “Je saisis ce que je pour- 
Tat.’ 

“ Je saisis ce que je pourrai—I take what 
Ican,” I thoughtfully translated; and back 
in my rooms a few minutes later, again and 
again I tried to work it out— to draw the 
line where ambition ceases to be a virtue 
and becomes a delusion of grandeur peril- 
ous alike to the possessor and to the world 
round him. 

“He’ s crazy, of course,” I concluded at 
last; “‘and yet, every line of kings 
had to have a start somewhere, . and 
if I had lived next door to the founders of 
some of the modern dynasties . 

I wonder if I shouldn’t have thought that 
they were as crazy as he!” 


Vv 


N AN actor’s life miracles become com- 

monplace and prodigies are discounted 
in advance, all the changes of human for- 
tune being encompassed within a few short 
hours. This, I think, was the reason why I 
failed to appraise our neighbor’s hopes at 
the value which he had set upon them. 
Moreover, truth to tell, I was disenchanted 
with life, and so I looked upon his invention 
as a weary playwright looks upon an ama- 
teur’s offering, yawning inwardly as he 
picks up the manuscript, altogether care- 
less of the climax. 

Thanks to Jocko, our male quartet still 
remained the strongest theatrical attrac- 
tion in London, and though the shower of 
gold continued I found myself constantly 
made mournful by the thought that a bray- 
ing ass delighteth the multitude, while the 
classics play to empty seats. Indeed, one 


morning I made some mention of this to- 


Josephine. 

“That’s all right, too,’’ she replied with 
spirit. “‘But let me tell you this: I’ve got 
two new dresses at once for the first time in 
twenty years, and if Jocko doesn’t lose his 
voice I’m going to get that set of pearls I 
was looking at the other day.” 

After she had gone I was pondering some 
of these thoughts, when I heard a slight 
explosion in our neighbor’s room. This was 
followed by another—then another—and 
half a minute later our door burst open and 
Napieff stood breathless on the threshold. 

“T’ve got it!”” he managed to stammer at 
last. “Oh, come, batuchka! ‘Oh, come you 
quick and ‘see!”? 

And, willy-nilly,-he took me to his room. 

On the table were a number of empty 
packages, evidently purchased from the 
apothecary’s that morning; and their con- 
tents, I guessed, had found their way into 
the snuff tin which stood among the empty 
wrappings. 

“And now,” exulted Napieff, “the devil 
is about to say ‘Kerchew!’ 

From the fireplace he took a battered 
coal shovel and carefully placed in this a 
microscopic quantity of powder from the 
snuff tin—a quantity so small indeed that 
it immediately lost itself in the dirt on the 
shovel and became invisible. 

This shovel he placed in the empty hearth 
and pressed me back against the opposite 
wall. 

“Now!” he muttered. 

In his hand he held a glass of water, and 
taking careful aim he launched this water 
toward the shovel. I saw the cascade fairly 
strike its target and simultaneously a sharp 
report was heard. The shovel was hurled 
halfway across the room and when I picked 
it up I saw that a hole had been violently 
torn right through the center of the pan. 
Up the chimney a cloud of gas was rising, 
evil in color and curl—and it needed small 
imagination to know what that meant. 

“You see?’’-whispered Napieff. “ With- 
out the draft we would be as dead men! A 
few short whiffs of that 

He made a gesture and excitement nearly 
strangled him—his eyes and veins standing 
out in dreadfulsympathy. ‘ If I could only 
try it now on a larger scale!’”’ he said. 

He strode to the window—I think to 
scan the heavens for signs of rain—but as 
the wheel of fortune spun in the hands of 
Time it projected, centrifugally, a watering 
cart, its horse and driver; and these three 
things made deliberate and lachrymose pro- 
cession up Warwick Crescent toward our 
house. 

My action, or rather my lack of action, 
for the next few minutes will ever be a 
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source of wonder to me, and as long as I 
live I shall grimace in the dark whenever 
the memory comes to me at night, or mut- 
ter a malediction against the light of day. 
For as the watering cart drew ever nearer, 
gushing out its gently hissing spray, and as 
Napieff ran to the snuff box, I made no 
move whatever to stop him, but only stared 
in an open-mouthed stupor of wonder, as 
those in the galleries will sometimes stare 
at the trap into which Beelzebub is pres- 
ently due to descend. 

In one of the empty wrappings Napieff 
placed a pinch of his devilish powder, and 
screwing up the paper with a shopkeeper’s 
twist, he tossed the packet into the street 
below. 

Even then I probably didn’t grasp what 
would happen—the thing was still too in- 
credible. But a minute later, when the 
watering cart passed over the twist of 
paper and the resulting explosion shook the 
house, I began to understand that I was in 
the presence of a maker of history com- 
parable only to that unbelievable servant 
of God who first concocted gunpowder. 

Fortunately for my peace of mind the 
driver of the cart escaped death, though 
tossed like a pancake from a skillet and 
landing in a greengrocer’s cart safely out- 
side the zone of gas. As for the cart, it 
would have puzzled an antiquarian to tell 
from its ruins what once it had been—and 
the horse fared little better. In the causeway 
a large hole had been torn, the immediate 
focal point of the local constabulary. 

The first arrivals were promptly put to 
rout by the ever-widening circle of gas, and 
a few minutes later the bells of St. Paul’s 
sent out such a hurried warning of hostile 
airships that the notes seemed to shake and 
sob in their brazen throats. At this my 
neighbor laughed aloud and, safe in my 
room, he asked me to typewrite for him two 
letters which he had evidently written with 
careful labor. 

Both were brief and both were to the 
point. 

The first was to the premier, stating that 
the writer had perfected an invention which 
would end the war within a week. 

“The absolute victor of this war,” said 
the letter, “‘could well claim world do- 
minion, setting up his imperial throne 
wherever he wished, making and breaking 
kings at will. All that I claim, however, 
are the throne of Russia, now vacant, and 
the hand of the Princess Charlotte of Devon. 
More than this I do not ask. Less I will 
not take.” 

The second letter was to the Princess 
Charlotte herself. 

It was a letter conceived in craft and 
written with cunning. If she would promise 
to marry him—him, the future King of Rus- 
sia—the war would be over in less than a 
week, millions of men would be saved from 
death, millions of others from permanent 
injury, lameness, blindness. Would she 
make a personal sacrifice of her own wishes 
to gain so much for mankind and show 
herself a true princess of the people? Or 
would she abandon humanity to the fate 
which a continuance of the war would bring 
upon it? 

Both letters ended in the same pattern: 
The next time it rained he would make two 
demonstrations—one in front of the pre- 
mier’s office, the other in front of the prin- 
cess’ home. 

“In each case,’ he concluded, “‘my 
monogram shall be left behind, with a 
thunder of guns and flash of flame. And 
every time it rains thereafter I will leave 
my monogram on London with rapidly in- 
creasingly magnitude, until I see a purple 
flag flying above the doorway of Hampton 
House. Then I shall know that my terms 
have been accepted and that the war is to 
end within a week.” 

I read these letters with interest—un- 
signed, shorn of identity, remarkable ex- 
halations of a remarkable mind—but when 
he repeated his request that I should typc- 
write them for him I flatly refused. 

_ But why not?’’ he kept insisting. “Why 
not?”’ 

“Well, for one thing,” I told him, “I’m 
a British subject and don’t care to be hung 
for treason. It isn’t everybody, you know, 
who has your monumental nerve.” 

“You are right, batuchka!”’ he exultingly 
cried. “Nor yet my monumental brains, 
eh? Listen you to me! With the princess 
as a hostage—you understand?—and the 
help of the Russian aéroplanes—you know 
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what I will be within a month? Master 
of the world! Yes! Master—of—the— 
world!’ 

Unholy fire burned in his eyes—the 
light, I thought, of madness born of over- 
much ambition. And yet, I reflected again, — 
he was not the only man who had dreamed ~ 
of world dominion. If I had known Na- 
poleon, for instance, when he was _vision- 
ing and planning his future, I might have 
ponnee es him much more mad than + 
Napieff 

“Oh, ‘well, ” he exclaimed at last, “if you 
can read the letters—so, too, can they, 
I will send them at once by messenger, 
And even if my writing is hard to read,” — 
he added with one of his passionate smiles, 

““my demonstrations will be plain enough. 
I promise you that, batuchka!’ " 

“But look here,” I said, another thought 
striking me. “What about our quartet?” 

He gave me a look which I shall never 
forget. ie 

“Quartet!” he cried. “He says ‘Quar-— 
tet’ to me!” And bursting into ironic — 
laughter he strode from the room with one 
of his magnificent exits. 5 


To me, however, it wasn’t a laughing 
matter; for an actor soon learns to regar 

his curtain as the Medes looked on fare 
laws. Though battle, murder and sudden — 
death may chance behind the scenes, the 
public’s feet will begin to stamp if the cur- — 
tain is five minutes late. And a quartet 
with only three members 

It was then that I thought about the 
second violin who had arranged our scores— 
how Josephine had once wished that he 
was in the quartet instead of Napieff; and 
wasting not another minute I started out — 
to find him. By great good luck he knew 
most of the songs and lines by heart; but — 
two o’clock had come and gone before _ 
Josephine appeared at the Piccadilly, and 
then I hardly had time to speak to her 
before our act began.’ But as soon as we 1 
had taken our last laughing curtain call— 
Jocko, the musical jackass, with a wreath — 
of flowers round his neck—J osephine turned 
tome sharply enough and inquired “‘What’s 
the matter with Napieff?”’ 

“He’s got important business on hand,” 

I said. 

““What’s more important than the a r 
tet?”’ she demanded. » 

And half joking, half in earnest, I re- 
plied, ‘‘He’s going to be the King of 
Russia and marry Princess Charlotte.” 

Josephine stared, as well she might. 
“Wait till I change my clothes,” she said, 
‘‘and then you can tell me all about it.” 

We went to a tea room near the Picca- — 
dilly, and there I related my adventures of 
the morning. 

“For the love o’ Lulu!” said Josephine 
when I told her about the watering cart; 
and as soon as I had finished she was 
ready for me. .- 

“Horace,” she said, “that poor girl 
might as well marry a snake.”’ 

“But what are we going to do about it?” 

I asked. ; 

For nearly a minute Josephine stirred 
her tea. - ‘‘He said he was going to make © 
his first demonstration as soon as it rains?” 
she suddenly asked. 


“And where did you say he kept this 
powder of his?” 

“Tn a snuff tin on one of his shelves.” 

“We'll get that first,’’ she nodded. And 
rising with the assured manner that had 
lately fallen upon her—the brisk, deter- 
mined manner of those who feel their star 
is in the ascendant—she added, ‘‘ We’ll have 
to hurry, Horace, for it certainly looks like 
rain!” 

vI 

S TIME, pressing forward with ma- 
jestic tread, gives me a better perspec- 
tive of the events of that June evening, the 
thing that impresses me the most is the 
insignificant part I played as the drama 
rushed on to its irresistible climax. Truly 
the gods must have smiled with delight at 

this subtle touch of the Muses. 

When once I held the boards of the painted 
stage the play revolved upon my exits and 
my entrances, and whenever I moved across 
the scene on deliberate legs the spot light 
followed me like a brooding spirit and — 
every noise was hushed to hear me speak. — 
But that evening from the moment when 
I left the tea room with Josephine | might — 
have been the veriest super that ever 

(Continued on Page 62) . 
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ytoclean 


~ UNSCREW AT THE 
CENTER 


The Plug 
with the 


Green 
Jacket 


It is seldom necessary to clean a SPLITDORF 
plug because oil and dirt cannot possibly get 
beyond the bushing which encircles the laterally 
wound ruby mica core. However, it is a satis- 
faction to know that this plug may be easily and 
quickly cleaned should it ever become foul. 


It isn’t necessary to disassemble the entire plug. 
With a few turns of a wrench separate the upper 
part of the plug from the lower shell. This exposes 
the firing points and micacore. Wash them witha 
few drops of gasoline and the plug is ready to re- 
assemble, by merely screwing the sections together. 


SPLITDORF plugs may be cleaned again and 
again without the slightest injury, as oil cannot 
penetrate the mica insulation. 

There is a type of SPLITDORF plug best suited for 


every engine. Get them from your jobber and dealer. 


If you are experiencing any trouble with plugs of any make 
our skilled engineers are at your call; Write us and we 
will advise you and show you how to correct the evil. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO., Newark, N.]. 


Manufacturers of DIXIE and SUMTER Magnetos 
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If you don’t find a local 
Willard Service Station S tae j fees aN, ee : ‘ meee, 
advertised in next Sun- % ‘ eee : : : ; eee 
day’s paper, write Willard : 
Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Cleveland, for list 
of addresses of all Willard 
Service Stations. 


“Now I Know Where to Get Expert, 
Dependable Battery Service” 


Many a car-owner has said that to haritell 
on seeing a Willard Service Station adver- 
tisement in his home newspaper. 


It zs a satisfaction to learn that in or near 
your own town is an authorized Willard Ex- 
pert—a man you can trust, properly trained 
in battery repairs and recharging, with ade- 
quate equipment, a complete stock of parts 
and new batteries, and a rental battery for 
your use while yours is being repaired. 


Experienced car-owners know it doesn’t 
pay to let an amateur tinker with any part 
of a motor car. They’re always glad to find 
reliable people, such as one meets at any 
Willard Service Station. 


~So when you see my address in next 
Sunday’s paper, drop in and let us get ac- 
quainted. Ill give you all the pointers 
I can about good batteries and the proper 
way to care for them. 


Willard Service. 
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The Willard Service 
Station dealer in your 
‘town is a good man to 
know. Even if you don’t 
need repairs or a new bat- 
tery, he can give you val- 
uable information, to help 
prolong the life of your 
battery. 
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“Yes, and Don’t Forget to Ask Me 
About the Still Better Willard” 


Some day your present battery will wear 
out. No battery will last forever. 


Then you’ll be glad to know you can 
get one that gives you even greater assur- 
ance of the efficiency and long service that 
have always been characteristic of Willard 
Batteries. 


Let me show you a Still Better Willard, 
with Threaded Rubber Insulation, and 
explain how 196,000 little threads made 


possible a tremendous advance in battery 
quality. 

The threaded rubber insulation offers high 
resistance to all the forces that tend to 
weaken and break down the plates of the 
battery, but no resistance to the free flow 
of.current. 


Pll tell you many other interesting facts 
about this *‘Still Better Willard,’ when you 
call’at the Service Station. 


Willard Service. 
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Cost of 1000 Calories 


The Unit of Nutrition 


Pettis. 


in Mixed Diet -20 Cents 


in Eggs—50 Cents 


You Could Live 
For 12c Daily 


Were All Foods Like Quaker Oats 


In Quaker Oats, 1000 calories of nutrition cost 5 cents. In the, 
larger package a little less. So the average daily need—2500 calories— 
would cost 12 cents in this food. 


Of course, one likes mixed diet. But what we urge in these days 
is—mix in what oats you can. Every dollar’s worth used in place 
of meat saves an average of $7. Every pound used in place of 
flour means more bread for our allies. 


The oat is Nature’s supreme food. No other grain can match 


it in flavor and nutrition. 


Oats are plentiful and cheap. You can serve five dishes of 
Quaker Oats for the cost of a single egg. 


Serve it in 
They 


Make this flavory dainty the entire morning meal. 
big dishes. Then mix Quaker Oats with your flour foods. 
will add delightful flavor, and will help conserve our wheat. 


In these high-cost days—in these war times—more than ever the 
oat is the food of foods. 


uaker Oats 
The Exquisite Flakes 


Use Quaker Oats because of 
their wondrous flavor. They are 
flaked from queen grains only— 
just the rich, plump, flavory 
oats. 

We get but ten pounds from a 


bushel, yet they cost you no 
extra price. 

Use them to make your oat 
foods so inviting that everyone 
will want them. Their flavor is 
now doubly important. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, 
except in Far West and South where 
high freights may prohibit 


Quaker Oats Muffins 


24 cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 11% cups flour, 
1 cup scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons baking 
powder, 2 tablespoons melted butter, 14 teaspoon 
salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand five 
minutes; add sugar, salt and melted, butter; sift 
in flour and baking powder; mix thoroughly and 
add egg well beaten. Bake in buttered gem pans. 


Quaker Oats Bread 


114 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
2 teaspoons salt 

44 cup sugar 

2 cups boiling water 

1 cake yeast 

4 cup lukewarm water 

5 cups flour 


Quaker Oats Griddle Cakes 


2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 1% cup flour, 
1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda, ‘dissolved in 2 
tablespoons hot water. 1 teaspoon baking powder 
(mix in the flour). 24 cups sour milk or butter- 
milk, 2 eggs beaten lightly, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 or 
2 tablespoons melted butter (according to the rich- 
ness of the milk). 

Process: Soak Quaker Oats over night in milk. 
In the morning mix and sift flour, soda, sugar and 
salt—add this to Quaker Oats mixture—add melted 
butter; add eggs beaten lightly—beat thoroughly 
and cook as griddle cakes. 


Pour 
Let stand until 


Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and sugar. 
over two cups of boiling water. 
lukewarm. Then add yeast which has been dis- 
solved in 14 cup lukewarm water, then add 5 cups 
of flour. 


_ Knead slightly, set ina warm place, let rise until 

light (about 2 hours). Knead thoroughly, form into 
two loaves and put in pans. Let rise again and 
bake about 50 minutes. If dry yeast is used, a 
sponge should be made at night with the liquid, 
the yeast, and a part of the white flour. 


This recipe makes two loaves. 


(Continued from Page 58) 
chattered his teeth—one of the mob in a 
piece of pageantry, unknown by man and 
undistinguished by nature. 


“Now first of all,” said Josephine, “I 


want you to buy a tin of snuff—a tin just 
like the one he keeps his powder in. Then 
when we get in his rooms we’ll make an 
exchange that’ll have him scratching his 
head the next time he tries to blow up a 
watering cart.” 

I had my doubts about how we should 
get into his rooms, but when we reached 
the house, a quarter-pound tin of Copen- 
hagen under my arm, it all became simple 
enough. As soon as she had assured her- 
self that Napieff wasn’t at home Josephine 
hurried out and returned with a locksmith. 

“T’ve lost my keys,’’ she carelessly re- 
marked, indicating our neighbor’s door. 

And within five minutes we had ex- 
changed the two snuff tins, and were safe 
in our own rooms. 

“Now put on your very best things,” 
said Josephine, still calmly taking the lead, 
“because we’re going to make a mighty 
particular call.” 

“Scotland Yard?” I asked. 

“No, no,”’ said Josephine as casually as 
she had spoken to the locksmith. ‘“‘We’re 
going to Hampton House to call on Prin- 
cess Charlotte.” 

“But, my dear Josephine,” I protested, 
scandalized, “‘you simply can’t! That isn’t 
done at all, you know! Absolutely out 
of the question!” 
~ “Ves? Well, put on your best things, 
anyhow. We're going to try it, just the 
same.” 

In somewhat sulky silence, not at all 
pleased with the minor réle I was playing, 
I began to change my garments, and upon 
my throwing one of them over the back of 
a chair with considerable force a number of 
coins rolled out upon the floor. It was 
while I was picking these up that I had 
my second great shock that day. Under- 
neath the doormat I found a visiting card. 
In the lower left-hand corner was the 
name of a club,-and in the center of the 
card was engraved “‘ Mr. Archibald Bayard 
Cuthbert-Raven.” 

“TIsn’t that Mary’s young man?” I 
asked, my heart sinking. 

“No,” said Josephine, breathlessly read- 
ing over my shoulder. “‘His name’s Eric. 
But this one evidently belongs to the same 
family. Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” she almost 
wept. “‘We’ll have the whole crowd down 
on us now—you mark my words! After 
all we’ve gone and done!” 

We were still staring at each other, the 
picture of blank dismay, when a patter of 
rain beat against the window and then the 
sound of an explosion was heard, quickly 
followed by another—like two muffled 
blows on the far-off drums of doom. 

“T’ll bet you that’s him!” whispered 
Josephine, careless as ever of her grammar, 
but unmistakably referring to Napieff. 
“T’ll bet you he’s making his demonstra- 
tion in front of Princess Charlotte’s house 
right now!” 

And eagerly, almost hopefully wrapping 
up the tin of explosive snuff, that fateful 
powder designed to make the devil say 
“Kerchew!”’ she eagerly, almost hope- 
fully, added: “‘Come along, Hoddy! We 
still have another chance!” 
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AMPTON HOUSE, the home of Prin- 

cess Charlotte, was less than half a 
mile from Warwick Crescent—a low, old- 
fashioned building, built in an age when 
gloom was held synonymous with dignity 
and man first cased his legs in the modern 
trouser. As we hurried along the rain 
began to come in violent flurries, and 
though I held the umbrella well over 
Josephine my heart was in my mouth at 
every step for fear the wet would find its 
way to Napiefi’s explosive. 

“Don’t worry,” said Josephine. “It’s 
as dry asa bone under my arm.”’ But once, 
when she slipped on the wet sidewalk and 
nearly fell, [ mentally braced myself for 


‘the shock of utter extinction. 


“Look!’’ she exclaimed as we drew 
nearer. 

Standing in the rain in front of Hampton 
House we saw a crowd, some looking 
solemnly into the roadway, others staring 
solemnly up into the sky—silent actors in 
a now silent drama, the import of which 
was altogether above their comprehension. 
A number of policemen were roping off the 
street. Between their barriers the asphalt 
had been torn up in long jagged trenches 
that reached from curb to curb. 
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“You see?’’ whispered Josephine again, — 


“Tt’s in the shape of a capital N, and he’s 
even blown a hole for the period!” 

I stood still with the others in growing 
fascination—those lines of Napieff’s letter 
coming to my memory—“‘my monogram 
shall be left behind, with a thunder of 
guns and flash of flame.” 

“A devil of a man!’ I thought to my- 
self in grudging admiration. But what I 
learned a moment later turned my ad- 
miration to horror, and I quite lost any 
compunction that I had felt before about 
interfering with our neighbor’s grandis 
ambitions. 4 

“Was anybody hurt?” Josephine asked 
one of the spectators. 

“Two children,’”’ he answered. ‘Killed. 
Running out of the park. Trying to get 
home before it rained, I expect. And quite 
a few others laid out by the gas.” 

‘“‘Zeppelins, you think?” she innocently 
asked. ; 

. “Must have been something of the sort. 
But what a funny mark for a bomb to 
make! I was just saying to my friend 
here, ‘Bill,’ says I, ‘those Germans are 
getting it down so fine that they'll be 
writing letters yet on the streets of Lon- 
don, and sitting on the clouds up there 
waiting for an answer!’” : 

Josephine gently pulled me on and we 
passed through the gateway of Hampton 
House. Every moment I expected someone 
to stop us, but no one did. For one thing, 
Josephine was in her most impressive re- 
galia—broadcloth coat, black silk dress and 
silver beads—a splendid woman both in 
stature and deportment. Yes, and though 
I say it myself, I have ever been distin- 
guished for my own appearance and the 
dignified importance of my manner. Even 
the man at the door regarded us with 
respect, and when Josephine gave him a 
ecard on which she had scribbled, “‘I want 
to tell you about ‘N,’ who has left his 
monogram outside,’’ and said, “Take that 
to Princess Charlotte at once!”’ he ushered 
us into a waiting room and slid away with 
a deferential obedience that left nothing to 
be desired. 

And yet I felt it coming on—oh, unmis- 
takably!—a feeling of stage fright: that 
horrible, qualmy sensation which can come 
only to an actor who suddenly becomes un- 
certain of his lines. The atmosphere of the 
palace seemed to overwhelm me—the royal 
appointments in the waiting room, the 
coat of arms above the fireplace, the quar- 
ried floor, the consciousness that all these 
things were real—not shoddy, not fustian, 
Ae painted canvas on a stage-trapped 

oor. 

Presently two men entered the waiting 
room and I rose, dimly uncertain whether 
or not to make a court bow, starting one, 
stopping it, and cutting, I felt, a most 
ridiculous figure. 

“Who wrote the note on the back of this 
card?’ asked one of the men. 

- “T did,” replied the clear voice of Jose- 
phine. 

‘“Will you come this way, please?” 

Not knowing what else to do, I followed. 
Along a corridor and up a flight of stairs 
we made our way to a reception hall, and 
there, standing in the center of the room 
with her fiancé, the young Duke of Dor- 
set, just behind her, was Princess Charlotte. 

Her cheeks were pale and her eyes were 
red, and yet, for all that, she still preserved 
undiminished that sweetly imperious car- 
riage and manner which were her greatest 
charms. 

“You have something to tell me?” she 
asked. 

““Yes,’”’ said Josephine. ‘I want to tell 


“you not to worry any more about that 


letter you received to-day.” 

“What? You know who sent it?” 

“T know him very well indeed, Your 
Highness,’ added Josephine with a gentle 
smile. 

‘And is it really true? Has he invented 
something that would win us the war within 
a week?” } 

The young Duke of Dorset took an im- 
pulsive step forward, but Charlotte stopped 
him-with a gesture of her hand. 

“Ts it really true?” she repeated. __ 

“T think it is,” slowly nodded J: osephine. 

“And is the letter ‘N’ his monogram? 

“His name is Nikolai Napieff.” 

“A Russian?” f 

“A Russian gypsy who once studied 
chemistry.” 

They looked at each other—my Joseph- 
ine and the princess—and what each saw 
in the other’s eyes I cannot tell you, but 

(Continued on Page 65) ll 
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Dr. Lavendar—Meet Mr. Jones, of Beacon, N.Y. 


If there is anyone who requires more hard work out 
of a tire than a country doctor, it’s a traveling salesman. 


A while ago Dr. Lavendar, of Reform, Alabama, 
told in these columns how an Empire reeled off 25,000 
miles on his Ford. Now comes a bigger record, and 
again the temptation to quote is too strong to resist. 


“Empire RupsBer & Tire Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Your records will show that you recently 
retreaded non-skid case serial No. 370184 without charge 
to me. This case had a blow-out recently and I had 
same repaired. It is now still in use and has reached its 
thirty-four thousandth (34,000) mile. I am out for 
50,000 miles on this tire, and when I reach it you can 
have the best tire that was ever made. 

I might add that this tire came from the North Ave. 
Garage, this city, October 25th, 1916. Some record! | 
expect to be in Trenton shortly and you can give it the 


once-over. mae 
H. W. Jones, Beacon, N. Y. 


This letter is from a well-known traveling man. 
He pounds back and forth in his Ford six days a week, 


in all kinds of going—rain or shine, boulevards or 
detours, mud or ice. 


We appreciate that there is some danger in quoting 
big records, as not everyone can get a tremendous mile- 
age like this. 


Yet these big records do have their meaning when 
you realize that the average Empire in average running is 
delivering to the average owner a tremendous surplus 
of extra miles. Several firms, whose salesmen use 
Empires on their Fords, tell us that the average mileage 


is well over 8000. 


For thirty years the Empire Rubber & Tire Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J., have been making rubber goods 
of all kinds that have been famous for their long life. 
In Empire tires and tubes, they have raised this skill 
to its highest pitch. 


Come to the Empire store and find out for yourself. 


You may not get a record-breaking mileage on one 
tire, but you will get a great deal higher average on 
Jour tires than you ever thought was possible. 


e Pmpire fire JNealer 
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Union-All is a trade-marked name. 


There is only one Union-All—the Lee. 
Look for the triple stitch and the name 
on the button. At dealers everywhere. 


| pnaes 7M 
Union 


Why Mother eee on Union-Alls 
For Husband and Sonny 


HE knows they mean a great saving of clothing, mend- 

ing and aes. and therefore will reduce substantially 
the high cost of living. Besides they are so comfortable, 
0) convenient and have no dangerous loose ends to catch 
in “things.” 

One dealer lost nother trade forever because he tried 
to sell her a substitute. She would have nothing but Lee 
Union-Alls (the original one- piece work and_ play suit) 
because she knew that the best in qualityat was the least 
expensive in cost. 


THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 


Trenton, N. J. South Bend, Ind. ‘Kansas City, Mo, 
Kansas City, Kans. Salina, Kans. 


(Continued from Page 62) 
when the princess spoke again a little color 
had come back to her cheeks, 

“Do you know what his great invention 
is?” she asked. 

“T have a sample of it with me,” replied 
Josephine, indicating the package; and, it 
seemed to me, carefully choosing her words, 
she added: “It’s a rather dangerous secret. 
I think the fewer who know about it the 
better.” 

Again they looked at each other—asking, 
I doubt not, and answering those questions 
and answers which only the eye can speak. 

“We'll go to my drawing-room,’’ nodded 
the princess, half turning to her fiancé. 
“Thank you, gentlemen, I shan’t need you 
any more.” And the next moment I was 
left alone—I, who had dreamed of being 
the greatest tragedian that the world has 
ever seen, I was left alone smiling at vacu- 
ity—the veriest super that ever stood be- 
hind the scenes. 

Presently visitors began to arrive—com- 
ing hurriedly, as though on urgent business 
cal 


ed. 

The first I didn’t know, though later 
Josephine told me that he was Britain’s 
most famous chemist. The next was Sir 
Hector Ramsay, of Scotland Yard. And 
finally, accompanied by an officer with the 
insignia of a general, came a genial little 
gentleman with a genial voice and the face 
of a kindly Punch—a man who has done so 
much for Britain that his name will live in 
history as long as history hath one breath 
of life. Out of the dark wings of London 
they came as the Muses called their cues, 
ead one by one they passed me by and went 
into the adjoining room. ; 

And still I waited, walking round the 
room, and sometimes staring out into the 
stormy darkness of the street. The rain, 
driven by the wind, was increasing in vio- 
lence. Thunder began to roar. I turned 
from the window and walked toward the 
door, and listening there for a time I heard 
the clear voice of Josephine telling them 
about the devil’s snuff. She must have had 
an auditor who had entered by another 
door, for once when a low voice asked a 
question I heard her answer: ‘Oh, yes, 
Your Majesty! Just a few grains wrapped 
in a piece of newspaper and thrown out 
into this rain ——’’ 

‘In a lull of the storm I heard a window 
opening and then asmart report as the devil 
said “Kerchew!”’ 

And still—and still I waited, walking 
now to the door and now to the window, 
where I stared out into the rain-swept 
street. The gutters were running like brooks 
and the trenches of Napieff’s monogram 
were filled with rain. Now and then I 
could see the shadows of curious passers-by 
stopping and looking, but the rain soon 
drove them on. And then, revealed by a 
lightning flash, I caught a sudden glimpse 
of Napieff himself standing across the 
street and staring down at his monogram, 
dreaming God only knows what unscrupu- 
lous dreams of grandeur—what visions of 
worldly might and majesty! 

I hurried across the room—my mind al- 
ready made up what to do—but though I 
Tapped upon the door they couldn’t have 
noticed it, for I heard one voice say, “Of 
course if it absolutely can’t be wetted it 


may indeed defy analysis.’ 


Good!” said the genial voice. ‘‘To win 


| this war by battle—that is one thing. But 


to win it by willful murder—I would rather 
wash my hands of it.” 

It was then that I rapped upon the panel 
again—rapped loudly, imperatively. The 
young Duke of Dorset came to the door, 
already frowning at the interruption. 

_ “Napieff—the chemist!’’ I gasped in 
growing excitement. “I saw him just a 
moment ago—across the street!’’ 

And before he could stop me I ran to the 
other door and was halfway down the 
stairs before he reached the top, Sir Hector 
Ramsay just behind him. And oh, my 
friends, it was good once more to take the 
lead, to jump with one great spring into the 
center of the stage like that—no more a 
Supernumerary, no longer an idle spectator, 

ut having my name set high at last among 
the Dramatis Person. 

As well as I could in the stormy darkness 
I crossed the street to where I imagined 
iat had been standing, but a blinding 
flash disclosed him again, a hundred yards 
to the right and not a dozen steps away 
from Sir Hector and the duke. - 

‘Stop him!” I cried. 

here was a sudden rush, then a shot— 
another—the sound of a pistol falling on 
the sidewalk—and when at last I reached 
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the scene Sir Hector was lying helpless 
in the gutter and Napieff was kneeling over 
his remaining adversary and groping in the 
darkness for his pistol. 

The next moment I had grappled him, 
but not before he had found his revolver. 
Three times he tried to shoot me as we 
struggled, and three times I was able to 
deflect his aim. At last he freed himself 
with an effort which I couldn’t deny, but 
when he staggered back and before he 
could attain his equilibrium the rope bar- 
rier round his monogram caught him just 
in the hinge of his knee. In another daz- 
aling flash of lightning I saw him topple 
backward and disappear completely into 
one of the rain-filled trenches which his 
own ingenuity had blasted out to receive 
him only an hour or two before. The water, 
inexorably searching him to the skin, must 
have found a hidden supply of his powder, 
for suddenly a water-dulled explosion 
marked the epic end of Nikolai Napieff; 
and just before I fell unconscious before the 
spreading cloud of gas I heard above a 
loud, a majestic peal of thunder, coming 
again and still again—a peal of thunder 
which I shall always think was the stately 
applause of the high Olympian gods. 
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{hae next day came and went, and again 
it was a dark night, even for London; 
and again if you had been transported on a 
Magic carpet and set down in the street 
where my story closes you might have 
been, for all your eyes could have told you, 
in a prince’s palace or in a pauper’s home. 

And while you sat there waiting in the 
darkness for the light to come you would 
have heard two sounds, or rather two 
series of sounds: 

The first was an oft-repeated sigh, born 
in the heart and smothered in the pillow. 
That was my dear Josephine. 

The second was that of a basso deeply 
sleeping. And that of course was I. 

Again the scene was my bedroom in 
London and again the dawn was just begin- 
ning to show itself in the east. 

First the window of my room was faintly 
outlined. Then the foot of the bed ap- 
peared—a chest of drawers—a table on 
which the square white outlines of a letter 
could just be seen—all barely discernible 
and nothing more. This bed, for instance, 
might be the choicest Chippendale and the 
letter might be from a princess of the 
realm. 

But no. It was a note from my daughter 
Mary—a note in which the words were 
here and there strangely blurred, as though 
perchance they had been blotted by a tear. 

“Eric’s mother is acting in the strangest 
way,” she had written. ‘I don’t know 
what to make of her at all. 

“Eric is home on a furlough, and yes- 
terday he took me for a walk. On the way 
home we stopped at his house, where I saw 
his mother. 

“‘And oh, how she stared at me through 
her lorgnettes! 

“*Come here!’ she said, as though I 
were a maid or something of that sort! 

“Of course I went to her, for Eric’s 
sake; and after she had looked me up and 
down a time or two, as though she were 
wondering whether I had good references, 
she said, ‘Are you still as anxious as ever 
that Eric should meet your father and 
mother?’ 

“ As though I were trying to push myself! 

***Tt seems to me,’ I said, ‘that Eric is 
the one to be keen about that!’ 

“You are right!’ she said, and after she 
had looked at me again until I could have 
sauced her she said, ‘My dear child, you 
are either as good an actress as your 
mother or they have shamefully abused 
your confidence. Eric and I leave for 
London in the morning on the half-past 
six. We will call for you on our way to the 
station.’ 

“That was all. But how she said it! 
As though she knew something dreadful! 
And now I remember that once before she 
kept asking me, ‘How is it that I have 
never met your father or your mother?’ 
It nearly made me scream!!!” 

So read the letter which lay upon my 
table in the early dawn of the day on which 
my story closes. ; ; 

And still my Josephine lay and sighed— 
those long-drawn sighs of the early morn 
which are born in the heart and stifled in 
the pillow. ‘ 

And still I slept so soundly by her side. 

The light grows stronger, and now you 
see that the room is a noble one, a velvet 
carpet on the floor, the walls covered with 


BACK TO BRICK! 


MODERN NECESSITY REVERTS 
TO THE TEST OF TIME 


— 


Burned Clay Used by the Ancients 
Exists Today in Buildings and His- 
torical Records after the Lapse 
of Thousands of Years 


Modern needs imperatively demand a return to first principles. 
Durable materials are essential for enduring work. 

Progress is too swift to allow. Time to halt while mistakes are 
corrected. 

Efficiency, economy, speed, dependability are essential factors of 
the modern traffic problem. 

The fate of nations, the fate of civilization itself, depends in great 
measure on the most effective means of collecting and distributing 
supplies. 

Railways and water routes are fixed, inflexible lines of transporta- 
tion, wholly inadequate for present exigent requirements. 


Highways are the arterial system of the nation’s resources. Every 


pound of food stuffs and enormous quantities of supplies of all kinds. 


must reach distributing centers over rural roads. 

Victory for American arms, sound public policy and patriotic duty 
alike demand a network of dependable roads, serviceable every day 
in the year. 

The enormous weight and volume of traffic requires the most dura- 
ble type of road. 

Vitrified brick is the most durable manufactured product known 
to man. 

Commercialism and the urge of inventive impulses have evolved 
many substitutes for. brick road surfacing. But Brick excels them all 
under the supreme test of modern service. 

BACK TO BRICK is becoming recognized as a necessity. ‘BUILD 
DURABLE ROADS” is the plea of men who realize the critical situation. 

Major P. S. Bond, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., says: . ‘Every 
road in every part of the land which connects-a producer of any com- 
modity with a shipper or consumer of that commodity will play its 
part in enabling the nation to bring to bear its full strength in armed 
conflict.”’ 

Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood, U. S. A., declares: ‘Wearing surfaces 
which are not suitable for our cities will not stand up under concen- 
trated highway traffic. The block pavements such as STONE OR 
VITRIFIED BRICK ARE PROBABLY THE BEST TYPES.” 

Wire-cut lug brick are the highest type of VITRIFIED BRICK for 
all paving for heavy or light traffic—streets, highways, boulevards, 
factory and mill floors, yards, platforms, etc. Pavements designed to 
meet varied requirements. 

Our corps of engineers of national reputation will assist you on 
your paving problems. 

Write for additional information, mentioning The Saturday Evening 
Post. 
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LICENSED MANUFACTURERS OF WIRE-CUT LUG BRICK 


Corry Brick & Tile Company, Corry, Pa. 

United Brick Company, Greensburg, Pa. 

Sterling Brick Company, Olean, N. Y. 

Danville Brick Company, Danville, III. 

Clinton Paving Brick Co., Clinton, Ind. 

Alton Brick Company, Alton, IIl. 

Medal Paving Brick Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Metropolitan Paving Brick Co., Canton, O. 

Peebles Paving Brick Co., Portsmouth, O. 

Murphysboro Paving Brick Co., Murphys- 
ro, Ill. 

Southern Clay Manuf’g Co., Chattanooga, 
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Windsor Brick Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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Standard Brick Co., Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Shawmut Paving Brick Works, Shawmut, Pa. 

Clydesdale Brick & Stone Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The John Kline Brick Co., Wickliffe, Ohio. 

Streator Clay Manufacturing Company, 
Streator, III. 

Martinsville Brick Co!, Martinsville, Ind. 

Cleveland Brick & Clay Company, Cleveland, 
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Jamestown Shale Paving Brick Company, 
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In The Nation’s Service 


emblem which unites us in war 
for human liberty and national 
honor. The service flag is the 
emblem which unites us in 
mutual sympathy for the men 
who give themselves and for 
those who give their men. 


America is sending its best 
men to fight for freedom, and in 
their honor the whole land is 
dotted with service flags carry- 
ing the stars of sacrifice. 


It is a far cry from the 
crowded city streets, above 
which floats our service flag, to 
the telephone exchange hidden 
in the front-line trenches. But 
the actuating spirit of service 
here and abroad remains un- 
changed. 


The Stars and Stripes is the 


These flags should inspire 
all citizens to greater endeavor 
and greater sacrifice. As one 
of the agencies of preparation 
and military support, the Bell 
System is honored by the op- 
portunity to do its share. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


He S . . 
oT KS ee One Policy Universal Service 


62 BREEDS £ Fine >» Pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese;tur- 

eys. Northern bred, very hardy, vig- 
yrous, be: util Fowls, eggs, Incubators at low prices. 
America’ ‘8 pioneer poultry farm. 24 years’exp. Large fine 


iem~ catalog freé. F, A, Neubert, Box 681, Mankato, Minn. 


One System 


YOUR DUTY TO INVENT NOW 


Material, labor and time-saving devices. Write Mason, 
Fenwick & Lawrence, Patent Lawyers. Estb. 1861. W: ash- 
ington, D. C., New York, or Chicago. Booklet Free. 
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silk armure, the mahogany furniture of a 
deep and dusky glow. And in this scene I 
presently wakened and was living again the 
great events of the day before—the sum- 
mons to the palace, the king’ s kind words, 
theappointment as dramatic censor, the clip 
of the sword upon my shoulder, the magic 
phrases which realized my life’s ambition— 
when suddenly Josephine gave a particu- 
larly deep and bitter sigh and cried aloud: 

“T’ll fix her!’ 

“Fix whom, my dear?’’ I asked in some 
alarm. 

“That woman!” she gritted. ‘‘I’ve been 
lying awake for hours thinking about her. 
I only hope she hasn’t seen it in the papers, 
that’s all!” 

In that, at least, Josephine’s hopes were 
realized. When I met the Cornish Express 
at noon Mrs. Cuthbert-Raven greeted me 
with a distant air of amused toleration. 
Erie I liked at once. And as for Mary, as 
beautiful and vivacious as her mother had 
been when first I met her so many years 
ago—I thought at first she would devour 
me quite. 

“How handsome you look!’’ she whis- 
pered in my ear and gave me an extra 
little hug for that. 

In Eric’s eyes, too, I caught the light of 
approval, close to admiration; but as for 
his mother, her distant air of amused toler- 
ance continued, though I fancied it weak- 
ened a little when I led them to the waiting 


car. 

And how Mary laughed and chatted!— 
her hand in mine—for all the world like her 
dear mother, somany yearsago. Eric joined 
in our conversation, but Mrs. Cuthbert- 
Raven, sitting stiffly in her corner, spoke 
only once. 

“You are going to Warwick Crescent?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, dear, no!” I said. “I gave up my 
studio there as soon as I had finished that 
chapter of life which I was then observing. 
We are going now, of course, to our apart- 
ments.” 

And when we stopped at the Ritz it 
might have been imagination but I thought 
that Mrs. Cuthbert-Raven’s.air of lofty 
amusement weakened a little more; but 
she seemed to steel herself, as though for 
a coming conflict. 

Mary’s glance at Eric, however, was un- 
disguised. ‘‘There now!’’ she seemed to 
say. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you what a great man 
my father was?” 

At the desk I left a message—a pre- 
arranged detail with Josephine—then up in 
the lift we went to our splendid rooms, 
Mary’s spirits visibly rising, too—rising in 
a magnificent crescendo which found its 
climax in her mother’s arms. 

‘And this, dear,’ she said a minute later, 
‘fig Mrs. Cuthbert-Raven—Eric’s mother.” 

With the air of one who meets at last an 
eagerly awaited adversary, Mrs. Cuthbert- 
Raven drew her tortoise- shell lorgnettesand 
sprang them to her eyes; and simultane- 
ously, to my utter surprise, Josephine also 
drew a pair of tortoise-shell lorgnettes—a 
purchase which she must have made while 
I had gone to the station—and flung them 
up across her nose. 

The two mothers stared at each other, a 
duel of glances through their chosen instru- 
ments, and though our visitor did rather 
well I shall never forget the haughty look of 
Josephine, her in-pressed lips, the dominat- 
ing angle of her chin. Then, as though each 
took her cue from the other, they lowered 
their glasses and exchanged a frigid bow. 

“Mrs. Cuthbert-Raven,” said Josephine 
in carefully measured syllables. 

“Mrs. Larkins,’’ said Mary’s late tor- 
mentor in precisely the same tone. 

“Pardon me, no!” said Josephinesharply. 
“«Tady Larkins,’ if you please!”’ 
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Again there was a sharp clash of lor- 


» 


gnettes, and at the same moment a knock 


sounded on the door—the fruits of my 
message at the desk below. 
“Package for Lady Larkins,” said the 


page. 

Mrs. Cuthbert-Raven lowered her lor- 
gnettes and looked puzzled. Josephine 
waited for a perceptible interval and then 
she lowered hers, too, with an air that 
seemed to say, “‘I was the last to take mine 
down.”’ 

“Where do you suppose the package i is 
from?”’ she asked. 

“From Princess Charlotte, I believe.” 

“Then will you open it for me, Horace 
dear? I think it’s a little thing Her High- 
ness promised me yesterday.” 

It was, indeed, a large framed photo- 
graph of Princess Charlotte standing by 
the side of the young Duke of Dorset; 
and underneath was the inscription, “To 
my dear friends, Sir Horace and Lady 
Larkins. Charlotte.’ 

Josephine read it, and then for the third 
time she trained her lorgnettes upon Mrs. 
Cuthbert-Raven. This time, however, I 
noticed that our visitor failed to retort 
in kind, but continued, almost with meek- 
ness, to look at the photograph. 

“T_T had no idea,”’ she said at last ina 
tone that wasn’t far from deference—“I 
had no idea that you were Lady Larkins. 
Mary never—never mentioned that a 

“She didn’t know,” replied Josephine in 
a killingly superior voice. “It was only 
gazetted this morning, among the other 
birthday honors; and I think that Horace 


would have preserved his democracy even — 


now if it ‘hadn’t been for the personal 
wishes of the princess and her insistence 
that he should accept the post of dramatic 
censor.’ 

She hung the picture by the side of our 
other photograph—the enlarged picture of 
Mary which we had brought from War- 
wick Crescent. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Cuthbert-Raven, in 
tones that were not entirely destitute of 
respect, ‘‘your daughter!’? And in one of 
those great bursts which sometimes tell a 
change of heart she added, “A lovely girl, 
Lady Larkins!”’ 

At that I glanced at the lovers, and they, - 
I found, were glancing at each other— 
glancing as only lovers can. There was an | 
alcove in the room, containing a large win- 
dow and a sofa to match. 

“Have you seen the view from here, 
Mary?” I asked, leading the way to the 
window. 

She came, and, as I had guessed, Erie 
followed—even as I had followed Josephine 
so many years ago. And there I presently 
left them, sitting on the sofa and looking 
down at the world below. A few minutes 
later, when Eric’s mother had capitulated 
quite, and she and Josephine were rapidly 
getting upon the best of terms, I silently 
beckoned thetwo mothers and showed them — 
the picture. 

The sofa had its back turned to the room, 
and over the top we saw the heads of the 
lovers close together, one dark, the other 
golden—a golden aura on an ebon crown— 
and when we looked at each other again, 
we three older ones, we smiled such thought- 
ful tender smiles that it suddenly came to — 
me that at last I knew the greatest tragedy — 
that can befall mankind. 

Ah yes, my friends, I who have delved 
into the woes of antiquity and have plumbed 
for myself the depths of many a dark 
despair, I sometimes ask myself: 

“What should I have done without my 
Josephine?” 

And I answer myself that the greatest 
tragedy in all the world is a life that is 
empty—a life that has never known love. 
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When you buy 


Roofing 


The name Ru-ber-oid is often used in a 
generic sense and applied to all ready- 
roofing. Such use of the name is correct. 


There is only one roofing on the mar- 
ket legitimately sold under the name 
Ru-ber-oid. This roofing is made by The 
Standard Paint Company and the name 
is the exclusive property of the Company. 


Ru-ber-oid Roofing was the first, 
and for some years the ov/y ready- 
roofing made and sold. Thus its 
name was the o#/y name used in 
connection with ready-roofing. 
When other roofings of similar ap- 
pearance were put on the market, 


regardless of their quality or of the 


remember this— 


public applied the name Ru-ber-oid to 
them also. 


Ru-ber-oid Roofing has always been of 
the very highest quality. As a result it 
has come to be regarded as the standard 
for ready-roofings and its name has been 
generally used in this connection. Some- 


times, unfortunately, this has been done 


with a deliberate intent to deceive 
and from a desire to profit through 
the good name of Ru-ber-oid. 


So when you buy ready-roofing — 
if you are more interested in high 
quality than in low price—remem- 
ber that there is o7/y one Ru-ber-oid. 
It costs more than other ready- 


wishes of their makers, the general iuuuaesmer | TOoOfings. It is worth what it costs. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 
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Springs from This Machine 
Even in Quiet Side-Streets 


HIS power plant of retail profits has 

turned manya losing proposition into 

a paying success. It is now a vital 
part of the mercantile life of America. 


It has added millions of dollars to the revenue 
of enterprising Druggists, Confectioners, Film 
Exhibitors, Grocers and Variety Dealers, Bakers 
and Restaurant Men, all over the country. 


It has stimulated trade and expanded the 
business of thousands of stores and theatres. 


Its makers— Holcomb & Hoke of Indianapolis 
—have been building productive machines for 
merchants for 20 years. And the BUTTER- 
KIST is their greatest triumph. 


Requires No Extra Man-Power 


The BUTTER-KIST machine not only stimulates 
trade, but it does it without the aid of extra help. This 
feature is of double value now, because it takes no 
clerical man power from the National service. 


In Villages, Towns, and Cities of all classes it is 


yielding from $600.00 to $3,120.00 net profits yearly. 


It occupies a space of only 26 by 32 inches—space 
that is going to waste. Runs itself; pops, flavors with 
pure creamery butter, and toasts each fairy white flake 
to a crackling hot crisp. 


The human-like motion makes people stop and 
look—the coaxing fragrance. makes them buy—and 


the BUTTER-KIST toasty flavor brings them 


back for more. 


POP CORN MAC HINE 


No Wheat — No Sugar 
Preferred by Patriots 


Millions favor BUTTER-KIST pop corn 
not only because it is a tempting treat, but 
because it contains no wheat—no sugar—two 
foods America must save for the fighters. 


Last year more than 120,000,000 bags of 
BUTTER-KIST were eagerly bought. This 
year—with sweets restricted by war—we esti- 


mate that the BUTTER-KIST demand will increase enormously. 


Get Photographic Facts and Terms 


Our popular plan lets machine buyers pay out of their earnings. 
So if you are a merchant or a theatre manager, write us without fail 
for our free merchandising book—‘*AMERICA’S NEW INDUSTRY.” 

See actual photographs and amazing signed sales records from men 
in youn ose business in towns your size and locations of all descriptions. 


Write at Once and Don’t Lose $2 to $10 Daily 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., 812-828 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Largest Makers of Pop Corn and Peanut Machines in the World 
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IXBY GALE 


(Continued from Page 15); 


temper, feeling that he; Sonny, and: Bales’ 


round the stable; but stars twinkled above 
the half door, and somewhere, from black 
hill pastures overlooking the race course, a 
fox barked, as though to say the open coun- 
try was wide and clean. 


Vv 


HE day of the fair dawned bright and 
cloudless. By noon it was hot as mid- 
summer. “Couldn’t have a finer day for 
it,” said Tom to his boy. “In this heat, 
Son, he’ll go like a mink.”’ 
__ They were walking Saxby Gale up and 
down in a quiet corner of the high board 
fence. His flanks were like dark glass; his 
_ ankles played like supple steel; and as be- 
neath them, from the second-growth turf 
and bright August-flowers, a buzzing cloud 
of autumn grasshoppers snapped up to 
_ right and left, he winced for fun, pretending 
to shy. 
| “Pretty good-looking plug you got there,” 
said a man who came strolling over from 
| the crowd of other horses near at hand. 
| “Yes, sir,” re- 
plied Tom 
shortly. He did : 
| notliketheman’s inet 
looks or flashy “a QS 
| clothes, or what Nae y 
he had heard be- SES 
fore of the man’s Teese 
| language. ay hy 
| ‘Who shod ik : 
| him?” ‘ 
Le did,” 
| said Tom. 
“Thought 
so,’ re- 
marked the 
Cipnebire.. 
| “Toes too 
short.” 
oc. 
plied Grele, 
“wasMaud sj S 
Sis é 
“And his 
boots— 
'who made 
' them?” 
‘ela did.?” 
s-Ehey 
look it.” 
“Thank ye,’’ 
‘said Tom, lead- 
‘ing the horse 
_ away; but their 
‘pest followed. 
“Mean to say 
| you’ll drive him 
to high wheels? 
Where'd you get . 
your sulky?” 
“Built her at 
home. Any more 
you want to 
know? Ask ’em 
now, because the 
race comes off 
pooty quick.” 
|. “Why, yes,” 
drawled the 
istranger. 


“Where’d you 
‘get him?” a 3 
__ Tom’s manner US Se 

began to bristle. ens 

Bales Mce- ghas! ) 


Catherine give 
him to me.” 
“Oh, him! Old 
Bales the Loony? 
Thought every crowbait he got hold of was 
\ae to be a two-minute hoss, didn’t 

e?) . . . Well, you’re certain sure 
homemade all round.” 

And the jaunty sportsman strolled away 
‘to inspect other entries in the crowd. 

Tom, Junior, outraged, would have 
‘shrilled some retort above the noise of the 
stable yard. 

“Who made you?” he began. 

I guess the Lord did, Sonny; so let 
him pass for a man. Mind,” said Tom, 
you no need to git sarsey jest because 
other folks do. You behave, or I’ll take ye 
\right straight home now.” 
|_ The boy subsided at this fearful threat. 
Father ‘and son. continued to walk. their 

Mambrino pet among the grasshoppers and 

August-flowers along the fence. 

comlle’s a fast man,” observed Grele. 
Tain’t the same thing as a fast hoss.” 
Nevertheless, when the calling bell rang 

Tom drove down to the post in a bad 


At the Sound Came Mother, Running Out 
at the Kitchen Door 


colt were alone among the scornful. | 


vier 


Aten 2:30 trot, first heat, was ‘called by 
a huge dinner bell from: 


the clang of 
a scantling tower, where three honorable 
gentlemen, the judges, perched high above 
the green oval and the empty track. The 
hour was the sleepiest in a hot day, when 
grand-stand folk still ate their luncheon 
from baskets or shoe boxes, and carriage 
folk, still arriving, wheeled into position 
alongside the barrier from judges’ tower to 
distance pole. No one took much heed of 
this first race, except a few old stagers who 
applauded the mare Sicily when she came 
ambling down from the stable, and who 
called a welcome to the famous Tusher 
MacDonald as he drove her past. 

“Going to be a procession,” ran the gen- 
eral voice. 

“Maybe a fight for second money,” de- 
clared the more hopeful. 

Sicily, a small and beautiful red mare, 
wore underneath her the latest and most 
knowing crisscross contrivance of straps. 
Her coat reflected the hot sun prettily as 
she wantoned down to the start. And when 
Tusher MacDonald, with whose name 

America and the 

Dominion rang from 

end to end, bent his 

blue-and-white- 

quartered jockey cap 

over sidewise to look 
} anxiously under his 
; outspread legs at her 
forward action, he did 
so for theatrical effect. 
Sicily was acting all 
right; the calm Tusher 
knew it, and they had 
the pole. 

“He won’t let her 
out,” said one of the 
judges wearily. 

“Not for a crowd 
of swamp angels,”’ 
another 
judge an- 
swered. 

“Not on 
this frog 
pond.” 

i hrew mn 
colleague 
lighteda 
cigar and 
studied the 
card for the 
next class. 

*§-So hi *e 
won’t have 
to sweat,” 
he grum- 
bled. ‘Just 
practice before win- 
ter for her.’’ 

After Sicily came 
jogging the other 
horses, eight in all, 
among the last of 
whom Saxby 
loomed high. Tom 
Grele loomed yet 
higher; for, alonein 
a bobbing concourse 
of little pneumatic 
wheels, he over- 
topped them, sitting 
on his tall home- 
made sulky of ash 
and lancewood. He drove in shirt sleeves. 
The mob, who found him old-fashioned and 
therefore ridiculous, woke up to sharpen 
their wit upon him: 

““Two-forty, tail over the dasher!”’ 

“Any rags?” 

“Fresh fish to-day!’ 

“Hey, farmer boy; you’reallright! You 
trim that bisuckle crowd!” 

Tom went on his rattling way, appar- 
ently unmoved. 

Behind the distance pole the squadron 
of horses maneuvered, spun round, and 
came uptrack, thundering abreast. It 
looked like a good start. So thought Tom; 
so thought Saxby Gale, to whom racing 
was racing and the first furlong a chance to 
begin it. But, as they tore into the back 
stretch, loud rang the dinner bell aloft. 
One by one they broke, slowed down, turned 
and came jogging back. 

“Look here!” a judge cried down at 
them. “‘You What’s-Name! Shirtsleeves! 


—The Man Who Directs. 


The picture above shows a 

typical scene in a great indus- 

trial organization. Dozens of 

clerks and bookkeepers are bent 

over their desks at routine work. Day 

after day they go through the same motions, at the same hours, putting 
down their figures according to rules laid down by their chief. 


The man you see in the foreground, giving instructions, directs those 
clerical workers. Figures are the means by which he discovers and charts 
the conditions of the business. Under his control, the whole situation is 
analyzed and shown in concrete, tabulated form. Economies are put 
into effect and wastes eliminated. He is the man to whom directors and 
stockholders look for the vital facts. They gladly pay him a large salary 
because his services make him worth it. He is an Expert Accountant. 


Every clerk at these desks has the same opportunity that this man had. They can 
rise from their small paid jobs to the expert class. They can get away from that mechanical 
monotony and be men who direct—if they will only train for higher duties. 


Over half a million American concerns today need the services of men who can prove 
that they are more than routine workers. This is the day of the Expert Accountant— 
the man whose mind is trained for keen business analysis and the installation of efficiency 
methods. And now, through LaSalle training, men in every state in the Union are turning 
their ambitions into realities. Our course in Higher Accounting is their stepping stone 


to larger responsibilities and increased incomes. 


Learn Higher Accounting By Mail 


The La Salle course and service is under 
the supervision of a large staff of C. P. A.’s, 
including William B. Castenholz, A. M., 
C. P. A., Former Comptroller and Instruc- 
tor, University of Illinois; Wm. Arthur 
Chase, LL. M., C. P. A., Ex-Secretary 
Illinois State Board of Accountancy;. and 
others who are members of American Insti- 
tute of Accountants. 

If you have the ambition to rise above 
the crowd which fills the high-stool jobs 
at small wages, the opportunity is open. 


Under the step-by-step guidance of these 
experts you will be thoroughly trained in 
the underlying principles of modern Busi- 
ness Analysis and Organization, Account- 
ing, Auditing, Cost Accounting, Commer- 
cial Law and Financial Management. 
LaSalle accountancy training will qualify 
you to pass the C. P. A. examinations, to 
hold an executive position, or to enter busi- 
ness as a Consulting Accountant. You can 
get all this in your spare time while holding 
your present position. How better could 
you use your hours of leisure? 


Free Consulting Service 


As a LaSalle student, you will also be 
entitled to the free use of our Consulting 
Service which gives you the privilege of 
calling on our staff of experts in any de- 
partment at any time when you are in 
need of special help or counsel. 


La Salle Students and Graduates 


can be found employed in the executive 
departments of practically all the large 
railroads, business houses and commercial 


organizations in the United States. For 
instance: 
Pennsylvania R. R. . 913 | Armour & Co... . 162 


American Telegraph Chicago&’N.W.Ry. 392 


& Telephone Co. 259 Ford Motor Co.. . 122 
U.S. Steel Corp. . . 250 Swift & Company . 188 
Baltimore&’OhioR.R. 564 Standard Oil Co. . 140 


Among the numerous firms and cor- 
porations employing 50 to 100 or more 
LaSalle students or graduates are the fol- 
lowing: 

Western Electric Co. B. F. Goodrich Co. 

International Harvester Company 

Wells Fargo Express Company 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
and every important railroad company in 
the United States. 


More than 125,000 men in active busi- 
ness life, including a large number of cor- 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World’s Greatest Extension University’” 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dept. 271-H 


' Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me. particulars regard- 
ing your Home Study Course of Training in Higher Accounting and your Con- 
sulting Service. Also a copy of your valuable book for ambitious men, “‘Ten 


Years’ Promotion In One.” 


Name 


poration officials, bankers and _ professional 
men have been enrolled-and are reaping 
the benefits of LaSalle training and service. 
Over 20,000 new members now enroll an- 
nually. The LaSalle organization consists 
of 800 people, including a staff of 300 busi- 
ness experts, professional men, textwriters, 
special lecture writers, instructors and as- 
sistants. 


Easy Terms 
No large fees. No large sum to pay 
down. This instruction is offered on a con- 
venient monthly payment plan. Our courses 
are for the ambitious man no matter how 
small his present income. Send the coupon 
below for full information. 


Mail the Coupon Today 


No matter where you may be or what position 
you may hold, La Salle Extension University can put 
you on the road to greater-success. This has been 
proved by the records of La Salle trained men. 
The information we will send will tell you just what 
knowledge you require to become proficient in Higher 
Accounting and how we teach you in the shortest 
possible time. It will point out the possibilities 
that are wide open to the man who equips himself 
with the training demanded by large business organ- 
izations. We will also send our valuable book for 
the ambitious man: ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion In One.” 
Sign and mail the coupon now. 


Present position 
Address 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
ite cea ete ee ee ee 


At last—the pipe every man has been 
looking for. 
clean and cool. 
ture-sodden tobacco. 
Patented Underfeed Pipe is scien- 
tifically correct. 
bottom and cleans in a jiffy. 


The real useful gift for the boy 
‘‘Over There’’—or for home. 


— write for profitable 


Patented— 
Tobacco 
burns away 
from vent. Bottom 
removable for load- 
ing and cleaning. ==> 
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7, for Gardening 


Plan to have all the flowers and vegetables you 
want this year. Since Seedtape came, it’s so easy! 


Just a few days more and you will be dropping in at the store for 


your annual supply of seeds. Look 


for the tall case of Seedtape 


packages, and select your whole season’s seed needs from the 
hundred-and-more varieties of flowers and vegetables represented. 


When and how to plant each species is told on the packages, so 
you can’t go wrong. The Seedtape way is so simple that even a 


child can be sure of perfect results. 
spaced in a long, thin paper tape. 


The seeds come accurately 
You plant a whole row at a 


time! Then your plants come up as straight and strong and evenly 


spaced as cadets on parade. 


Yes, get ready for gardening now and let 


the beautiful Pakro catalog help 


you. The illustrations are from actual photographs and reproduced in actual 
colors. This catalog will be sent you immedi- 
ately upon request without charge and prepaid. 


To render service to Pakro customers this 


369 Ogden 


ATENTS "B25 stiittMtcadtferSeach” | 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE | 
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LABELS 


Thestay-stuckkind. Allshapes,allsizes. 
Made special to your order, Million lots 
a specialty. No order too large—none 
too small. Largest exclusive gummed 
label manufacturers in the world. 


FENTON LABEL CO. 
9th and Thompson Sts., Phila., Pa. 


The Donnelly 
UNDERFEED PIPE 


and 


Tobacco burns free, sweet, 
No residue of mois- 
The Donnelly 


Loads from the $1 


Postpaid 
and insured 

You take no 
chances in buy- 
ing, forthe Don- 
nelly must give 
satisfaction or 
money back with- 
out delay. 


REAL FRENCH 
BRIAR 

$1 by mail (insured) 

any part of U. S 


Canada (duty paid) 
$1.50. 


ORDER TODAY 


SS James A. Donnelly 
15 Murray St., New York City | 


DEALERS 
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New efficiency in patent service! Report on 
your invention in two days or less. 
er than 10 days to prepare your case for 
filing. 
service plan. 


“different.” 
GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 22-B Oriental Bldg., Washington, D. C, 
i ae ae ce ay 
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Company has a Service Bureau established by 
Mr. James Wilson, for sixteen years Secretary 
of Agriculture. You are invited to correspond 
with Mr. Wilson concerning any particular 
problem arising in connection with your garden. 


AMERICAN SEEDTAPE COMPANY 


PAKRO BUILDING 
Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 


bring you wealth. Write for “Needed Inventions” and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” 


RANDOLPH 


& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


No long- 


Get the benefit of my new personal- 

Send sketch of model for prompt search 
My new 90-page Patent book FREE! It's 
Send a postal today. 


report. 
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Solid Mahogany Furniture 
Is always instyle. It adds an atmosphere 
of refinement and culture to the real home. 
This most beautifully grained wood has 
lasting qualities that have stood the test of 
centuries. The first cost is higher perhaps, 
but in the long run it pays best. The warm 
tone of this wonderful wood grows richer 
year by year and makes it the more prized 
by you and yours. It harmonizes with al- 
most any color scheme and adds greatly to 
the rich appearance of any home. When 


buying furniture ask to see some genuine 
solid Honduras Mahogany. p 


Yes—you! Come up ahead of the pole hoss 
again, I’ll fine you ten dollars!”’ 

Tom Shirtsleeves reined in to hear this 
rebuke, while the crowd laughed at him; 
then he touched his cap—an old black-silk 
peaked cap of Bales McCatherine’s—and 
followed the other horses down to score 
again. 

Under the judges’. tower, in a quarter- 
seat wagon, there sat an elderly man who 
wore gray flannels. He, like Tom, seemed a 
belated figure, for though autumn had 
come, in that many-wheeled rank of spec- 
tators he alone had a straw hat upon his 
head. He did not care. All summer he had 
been too busy with reality to think about 
fashion. Ruddy, round, and cheerful as an 
abbot, he sat watching the track and the 
horses. 

“ Action too high, Neyland,” said he toa 
groom who sat beside him. “Looks pretty 
fair though.” 

“Yes, Mr. Hood,’ replied the groom. 
Neyland was no toady, and yet he seldom 
did aught but agree with his employer; 
only ‘The Perfict Ass”’ could disagree with 
one who knew his subject so well; for this 
ruddy, summerlike little man was no less 
than the great Sylvanus Hood, of Alder- 
burn Farm. ‘Pretty fair, sir.” 

“Worth watching,” said Mr. Hood. 
“Waste motion there; but with a little 
correction di 

“Yes, sir,” agreed the groom. 

Meantime the trotters had spun round 
and come flying toward the wire again. 
Tusher MacDonald, as they came, saw fit 
to grin at-Tom over his right shoulder and 
to shout: ‘‘Give a man half the road, 
Granger!’ This time there was no bell, but 
only the heartstirring whirlwind of hoof- 
beats, and a small voice, lost in it, crying 
“ee Go ! ” 

Round the curve they went. Before 
them the long back stretch opened, a yel- 
lowish surface that came widening from afar 
and flew past like magic. Sicily trotted low 
and easy, with a neat collected gait that 
sneaked away the distance—ared ratscurry- 
ing home. The Mambrino’s tail streamed 
across Tom’s knees, between which the big 
roan haunches played true as an engine, 
smooth as satin. Outside, on Tom’s right, 
a horse broke, head in air, jaws open, and 
vanished galloping, jerked behind as by a 


ope: ; 

The yellow track curved again, came 
straight again; buildings and crowd drew 
toward him with a speckled blackness and 
a roar; from some high place outside the 
rushing lane of consciousness, above Sax- 
by’s pointing ears—from where the board 
fence joined the grand stand—a shrill voice 
called: 

“Give it to ’em, Dad!”” And the half 
mile had swept behind into the confusion 
of things that are gone. 

The boy’s cry made his father laugh 
grimly. So far Tom had driven his best, 
quiet, bitter, alone among foes. Now he 
began to enjoy it, and to feel that he and 
his Mambrino had, as it were, a glory in 
common, one force and one soul. Other 
horses thundered in the rear; but neither 
these nor anything counted now except 
Saxby Gale and the mare Sicily. As they 
passed the stable corner into the straight 
again, Tusher MacDonald began talking to 
his red rat and jeering at the stallion. Tom 
also began to talk. 

“Hyka!’” he shouted. “You Bales colt! 
You old pepper-and-salt the cat brought 
in! Hyka!” 

The homestretch came ina tumult. Mac- 
Donald was using the whip. Tom, exulting, 
used naught but reins and voice. . High 
wheels and low flashed side by side. Then 
suddenly the strain and the joy were over, 
and a company of hard-breathing horses, 
tossing their heads, returned together, 
friendly enough, past the judges’ tower to 
hear the news cried over them. 

The trio up aloft had forgotten their re- 
cent, dullness. 

“Two-thirty Class,” proclaimed one of 
them in a tone of importance: ‘‘First heat, 
won by Saxby Gale... Sicily, second. Put 
Rolfe, third. . . . Blackstaff, eighth. 
Jernigan, distanced. Ladies and gentlemen, 
the time is 2.194.” 

A Roman-holiday roar went up. Tom 
drove back to the stables at a walk, well 
pleased, scorning to get down on foot and 
lead his horse. Out of the crowd came 
Sonny, who hopped up from behind, stood 
on the axle, and clung to the iron seat rail. 

‘“‘Heshowed’em, Dad! Heshowed’em!” 

Tom looked down into the likeness of his 
own bright-gray eyes, blazing with excite- 
ment. 
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“No life for the boy, this ain’t,” he — 
thought. ‘‘No life at all. Win or lose, we | 
shan’t come here again.” ] 


vil 


HILE the 2.18 class went on, Thomas 

Grele, Senior, once more led Saxby 
up and down along that quiet corner of 
thefence. And here, crossing the August- 
flowers and the grasshoppers, came another 
strangertotalk. Hewasnotaloud-mouthed 
critic, this one—a quiet, sunburnt elderly 
gentleman in gray flannels and tarnished 
straw hat, who seemed friendly; but his — 
questions were, in form, a repetition of his- 


tory. 

“Who shod your horse?”’ he began, after 
studying Saxby’s feet. 

“‘T did, sir,” replied Tom. 

“Short toe. Good! Well done. But if — 
you leave his heels like that he’s going to | 
strain himself and go lame some day. At 
least, that’s my experience, in the long © 
run.” 

“Think so?” said Tom. “‘Well—— By | 
gorry, you’re right!” 

“Your name Grele? Mine’s Hood. | 
eka . » « Whomade his boots?” — 

“They fit,”’ said Mr. Hood. A 

Tom Grele, though the illustrious name — 
of Hood meant nothing to him, began to 
think better of this racing world; not all | 
men in it were mockers and faultfinders. 

“Who named him?” | 

“Bales McCatherine; he’s dead now— | 
old feller that kep’ livery stable a a 

“Oh, yes. I knew poor Bales,”’ cried the 
ruddy stranger. ‘“‘Honest in his own way; 
but quarrelsome, and sometimes—queer, 
like the rest of us. Got into hot water, I be- 
lieve, didn’t he? . « What sire and 
dam?” ; 

“‘Line Gale,” replied our friend, “‘out of 
Mons Meg.”’ | 

Little Mr. Hood thoughtfully whistled. | 

“Equinox blood, then, and old Muckle — 
mouth for grandam. You don’t mean to — 
say! Who traced it?” g | 

‘Bales gimme papers about him,” said — 
Tom. ‘But everybody laughed at Bales 
and his ideas, ye know, always.” ay es 

The stranger, lost in contemplation of , 


the horse, shook his head. ) i 
-“T never did so. If what you tell meis | 
a fact, with evidence for it, my friend, you _ 
have a horse there!” J 
Tom received this compliment very | 
dryly. . 
‘<itvidence or no evidence,” he retorted, | 
“T cal’late he ain’t a cow.” ‘= 
The stranger laughed quietly and trans-_ 
ferred his attention from the stallion to his 4 
owner. ey 

“‘Quadruped anyhow, eh? Trained him — 
yourself? Why, this beats cockfighting!” — 
said the Great Unknown. ‘‘Look here; I’ve 
taken a fancy to this horse. Tell you what: 
If you'll hold him out this race I’ll make _ 
it worth your while. I’ll give you —" ; 
He calmly named a sum that took Tom’ { 
breath away, for it was double the first 
money of the 2.30 purse. “Trot him along 
quietly, second or third; let Sicily win to- 
day; come see me afterward, and we'll ar- 
range his career for him—Career with a big 
C. I’mserious. The money’sin my pocket, — 
Mr. Grele.”’ 

Tom, leaning on the roan’s blanket, 
looked long and hard at this tempter. He 
was greatly shocked. To find such a clean- 
looking old gentleman, whom he had begun 
to like, proposing trickery, confirmed himin 
thinking all horse races rotten and all horse- 
men liars. Yet he wavered, and could not 


reply. ‘ 
back,” said Mr. Hood. 


“T must run 
“Think it over.” 

The wheelwright did so. Here was 4 
prize offered worth double what the Mam- 
brino colt could win, supposing that he 
won, which still remained doubtful. Tom 
thought of his debts, of his poverty, of 
Sonny’s mended clothes and Sonny’s boots 
blackened with stove polish; of this large 
and certain sum to be carried home to 
mother and to help their family get through 
the winter. 

Besides, he could take second money; 
just so much more in pocket. ; 

“We come here,” answered Tom in dis- 
tress, ‘‘to beat this race. But —— I, 
T’ll think it over.” 

Mr. Hood turned away. ; ae 

“You'd better lose the next three heats, 
he counseled, “‘and come see me. I’m down 
by the judges’ stand.” : 

Tom, Senior, looked at Saxby Gale 1 
doubt. When hespied Tom, Junior, runt 

(Concluded on Page 73) 
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Their Names Writ Large on the 8 


HEN the history of the 8-cylinder motor is compiled, the names of Elmer 
and Edgar Apperson will loom large. For they gave to the 8 motor 


oeM PERT Ey. 


For twenty-five years the Appersons, practi- 
cal mechanics, have been blazing the way 
for the motor world. 

In this new 8 motor they have eliminated 
30 parts heretofore considered indispensable, 
The extra camshaft, one gear and trigger 
ooard as well have disappeared. 

And with them have gone the last 


) Apperson Bros. Automobile Co. 


Manufacturers of Sixes and Eights 


remaining objections to this type of motor. 


The new simplicity has given the Apperson 
8 a vibrationless rush of power at high speeds 
as well as low, a certainty of performance 
that amounts to infallibility and an endurance 
against years of punishing driving. 


Your dealer will demonstrate the superior 
comfort, the added spaciousness, the tire and 


Kokomo, Indiana 


gasoline saving of this new car. Observe for 
yourself the striking dignity, the smartness 
of the lines. 


Ask the Apperson representative for a dem- 
onstration—soon. Facts regarding the new 
8-cylinder motorand 


the Apperson car 
mailed on request. 


eAcorn 
Automatic i 
GAS RANGE i 
‘ 


A 
Automatic Control 
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Ross M. G. Phillips 
Patents 
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Housewife—*Your invention helps us to econo 
mize still more, and without further hardship.” 


NCE in a lifetime an inven- 
tion comes into the world 
which affects living conditions and 
reaches to the very basic habits 
of millions. Automatic cooking is 
such an invention. 


Some call this the ‘‘Servantless Gas-Range.”” 
Some, ‘‘The range that almost thinks.” Some, 
“The real emancipator of women.” 

With it you can gain two to four hours a day 
to devote to your children, to leisure, reading, 
catching up, and to the social work you just 
couldn't find time for before. 


A new way lo cut living expense 
— with Automatic Cooking | 


N these days of soaring expenses every man and 
woman should investigate this new invention. 


The Acorn Automatic Gas-Range will save pen- 
nies one way, dollars another, and the combination 
will quickly pay for the range twice over. 


Saves Gas 


Wasteful open-burner cooking sends a lot of heat 
to the ceiling. Acorn Automatic cooking confines 
the heat where the food is. Also by a new fireless- 
oven invention hours of cooking is done every day 
without any gas at all. 


Saves Food 


By ordinary cooking all meats shrink. Prove this 
yourself: weigh a roast before it goes in and when 
it comes out. With Acorn Automatic cooking the 
nourishing meat juices are retained. 


The saving in a month’s butcher-bill is surprising. 


Saves Servants 


And in these days of expensive living every man 
and woman should stop and think what servants 
do in their kitchens at their expense. Half the time 
it is mere “pot watching.” By this new invention 
kitchen work and cooking cares are cut in half. 


UST think of it: you put your dinner, soup, 
roast, any vegetables you wish, with pudding, 
into the cold Acorn Automatic Gas-Range —all 

raw when they go in. You set the Control, walk 
out the door, lock it, go shopping or to business. 


The entire meal cooks itself automatically. 


It cooks without attention, in the silent, deserted 
kitchen. Nothing gets overcooked, nothing underdone. 


RANGES 


OIL, GOALJGASFELEO@ Pha 
Combinations: Oil-Coal and Gas-Coal 


RATHBONE, SARD & COMPANY 
Main Office, Albany, N. Y. 
Factories, Albany, N. Y., and Aurora, III. 
Branch Offices and Warehouses: 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, Portland and Dallas 


Foreign Agencies: 
Shanghai, China; Kobe, Japan; and Cape Town, South Africa 


That wonderful cooking principle of the fireless: 
cooker is there and is under mechanical control. 
An Automatic Controller inside the stove watches 
over your cooking instead of your doing it—as 
faithfully as you ever could. 


The Servantless Stove 


Come home with your husband, slip on an apron, 
open the range, and there’s your whole dinner, 
done, and each dish cooked to just the proper turn. 


This is being done now thousands of times a 
week without a single failure. 


Besides its fireless-cooking oven there is an extra 
oven you can use as a broiler, or, without changing, 
for quick baking. 


Stay Out of the Kitchen 


als sounds too good to be true,” you say. Yes, 
but it is true. The stove you have longed for 
is ready for you at last! 


Go to your gas company, tell them to send for a 
sample of this new Acorn Automatic and Fireless- 
Cooking Gas-Range, that you want to inspect It. 


They know that it does not obligate you of 
them to buy. Send now for the booklet, “The 
Range That Almost Thinks.” 


See 


(Concluded from Page 70) 

toward him from the stalls he was not dis- 
pleased to think the boy had overheard 
nothing. fos 
X& TOM, in his sulky, went trundling 

down for the start of the second heat, 
his good angel and his bad were holding de- 
bate within him. It made him the more un- 
easy that he could not tell which was which. 
First money, even if won, would be none 
too much, nor carry the Grele family any 
toofaralong. By losing he could win more 
than double. This “‘trottin’-park”’ crowd 
were cheats and robbers, anyhow; so why 
not spoil the Philistines? One angel, the 


_ bad or the good, spoke inwardly with great 


conviction. 

Tom wheeled far behind the other horses 
at the post. Their second heat began with 
no scoring whatever. They got the word at 
once and were off. 

In memory it was a blur of fitful, thwarted 


. speed and of bad feeling. Saxby, to begin 


with, caught the infection of his master’s 
doubt; chafing, he did his best; yet when 
showers of dirt were kicked in his proud 
face at every stride, and still Tom would 
not let him free, he went into the air, gal- 
loping wildly. 

Grele brought him down to the trot again, 
but too late. They came on, regained won- 
derfully along the homestretch, but finished 
in fourth place. The time, as cried, was not 
much under thirty. 

Again came Sonny hopping upon the axle, 


_ this time with a doleful face and a mouth 
set against unmanly quivering. 


“What happened to him, Dad?” 
Dad madeno answer till they were back at 
the stable. He climbed down from his seat 


_ and unharnessed gloomily, cursing to him- 


self. He could not look this youngster in 
the eye. It would never do. 
“Sonny,” said Tom harshly, ‘‘you run 


| take a message to Mr. Hood—that man in 
| gray, settin’ in a wagon next the judges’ 


' stand. 


Tell him from me: ‘Mr. Hood, 
father says he means to take this race if he 
can. Govern your bets accordin’ly, what- 
ever they be. But father means to win, and 
sends you fair warnin’.’ Tell him that, 
word for word, and private. Understand, 
boy?” 

The boy understood, and, with an air of 
hope springing eternal after all, repeated 


_ the message. 


“All right, Son. Hyper!” 

Sonny ran off across the track as though 
to a fire. In a few minutes he came scam- 
pering back. 

“Well?” inquired Tom, Senior. 

“T told him.” : 

“Wha’d he say to that?” 

“He laughed,” reported the messenger. 
“He looked at me funny and laughed; and 
then says to himself, kind of: ‘Behold an 


_ Isra’lite in whom they’s no guile!’” 


Tom stared. 
“That don’t make sense,” he grumbled. 
“Didn’t the man say no more?” 
_ Yes,” cried Sonny; “he says: ‘All 
right. Thank ye. See your father later.’”’ 
“Humph!” said Tom. ‘We told him 
fair, anyway. Go git me the opydildock 


_ and the sponge.” 


| 


Saxby Gale, as everyone knows, took the 
third heat in 2.1614; and the fourth, at 
twilight, in 2.15 flat. A private watch, a 
grandiose gold split-second affair belonging 
to Sylvanus Hood, timed it as 2.1434. 
There was a good deal of shouting raised by 
a few rough men in the dusk; but most of 
the holiday makers were beginning to go 
home. 

“And that’s where we’re goin’, Son,”’ de- 
clared Tom in a gruff and none too satisfied 
voice. “‘We earnt our purse for mother; so 


_ Home Goes Goosey! Here ends all hoss 


racin’ for you and me. . . . Old Bales 


must be tickled, though.” 


x 
aes drove into the farmyard late on a 
fine still afternoon, when cowbells were 
clanking down the lane from the green hills 
among long autumn shadows. Sonny wore 


_ anew hat, and new boots with burnished 


copper toes. Tom held across his lap a long 
paper parcel for mother, which contained a 


_ Toll of black silk, a roll of warm flannel, 


Z 


more boots, which were not horse boots, 
and the Poems and Letters of William 
Cowper in one tremendous volume. 
They got down and unloaded. Saxby 
Gale whinnied, as though he should like a 
ttle fun and exercise. 
At the sound came mother, running out 
at the kitchen door, but with only a couple 
of children to lisp their sire’s return. When 
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‘the envied kiss was shared, with mtich rée- 


joicing, Tom looked at them again and cried: 

“Why, where on earth is the rest of the 
yowuns? 

Mother did not answer; nor did she ap- 
pear fully to comprehend that her men had 
brought home great gifts and victory. Her 
face was grave and troubled. She thrust a 
yellow paper into Tom’s hand. 

“Tm afraid some one’s died, father,’’ she 
said. “‘A tullagraph dispatch come this 
forenoon. You openit, quick! I didn’t have 
the heart to.” 

Tom’s face grew troubled also. He 
opened the symbol of bad news slowly. 
Then he laughed. 

“Look here, girl!’’ 

His girl read over his shoulder: 


“Congratulations to horse and driver 
Don’t sell him or enter into any agreement 
before you and I have talked Come see me 
at Alderburn Farm Am writing letter with 
railroad tickets inclosed 

“SYLVANUS Hoop” 


Mr. and Mrs. Grele solemnly. regarded 
each other. 

“What do you s’pose that means?” they 
asked in unison. 

_ Then Mrs. Grele remembered other tid- 
ings that lay upon her mind. 

“Father,” she said, ‘‘the’s a strange man 
waitin’ to see you in the front parlor.” 

“Straw hat?” asked Tom quickly. 

“No; gray co’d’roy earlapper. Lean fel- 
ler; kind of shrewd-lookin’.”’ 

Tom entered his house. 

“Tell ye about the race bymeby,” he 
promised, and strode into the front parlor. 

There, surrounded by four or five young 
Greles, all of whom, enchanted, were beg- 
ging their turns to mount his knee and play 
with his broad watch charm, sat the “lean 
feller,’ more than shrewd-looking, with his 
gray corduroy cap placed on the keyboard 
of the melodeon. 

It was the great Tusher MacDonald. 

He gently lowered some children to the 
carpet and rose, grinning, praising Tom to 
his face. 

“T want to say, first crack out o’ the 
box, Mr. Grele, you’re a wonderful driver 
and as clean as they make ’em. I only en- 
tered that race for fun; but you made ita 
lot funnier than what I looked for. Made 
a monkey out 0’ me, sir. Howare ye? Can 
I see your hosses?”’ 

Tom blushed. 

*“Ain’t got but the one,”’ he confessed. 
“Glad to see ye, sir. Our only blood hoss, 
it was, and his only race.” 

“Good Lord!” said Tusher, staring. 
“Well, le’s go see him again!’’ 


x 


HIS parlor conversation was the begin- 

ning of a lifelong rivalry and friendship. 
It also led to the beginning of a classic 
lineage: those sons and daughters of Saxby 
Gale in after years—Trinacria, Charybdis, 
Trapani Salt, Auitna Boy, Three Legs and 
Enceladus, all foals of Sicily, after the 
little red rat, full of honor and glory, left 
the track to become a brood mare at Alder- 
burn Farm. 

Sylvanus Hood, who owns that farm, 
cares not much for racing or bets, but cares 
greatly for the right breed of horses and 
men. 

xI 
OR, in spite of his and mother’s mis- 
givings, did this race of Tom’s prove 
his only one. Triumphs, as we know, 
awaited him. Now, when his renown is 
what they call national and outshines that 
of Tusher, many persons talk or write of 
Tom Grele knowingly. 

Few of these persons, however, could tell 
you where he lives or what he does in pri- 
vate, except such as meet him face to face, 
like the visitor whose fine morocco book he 
had abused. ; ! 

“Come; what’s the secret of it, Tom?” 

There is no secret; and Tom, leaning 
across the back of Darius the Great’s colt, 
shook his head. k 

“Nothing to speak of, sir. I’ve learnt 
many a trick in the bag by now, 0’ course. 
But one trade is like another trade, so fur 
as that them who follows it are like the 
little girl, ye know: When they’re good 
they’re very, very good; and when they’re 
bad they’re falser than two-folks. 

With his bright gray eyes fixed upon the 
past and the beginning of things, Tom 
Grele thoughtfully smiled. ’ ; 

“But who’m I,” said he again, rousing, 
“to lay down the law? Square drivin’? 
Honesty? . . A man sets full still, ye 
know, that’s got a rent in his breeches.” 
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Efficient Men and Women 
They are largely made of high moral 


qualities. By combining conscience 


and reason they measure all things by 


the yard stick of truth. 
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The true things are efficient, the 


false fail. 


Murphy ‘Transparent 
Floor Varnish 


““the varnish that lasts longest’? 


in its conscientious manufacture, combines the 
ideals of a house of intense pride in the fact 
that quality is the truer economy. 


The late James J. Hill, founder of the 
Northwestern railroad empire, said “bargain 
hunters are hunting for trouble”. 


While Murphy Transparent Floor Varnish 
costs no more than some inferior varnishes, it 
insures the refinement, beauty, cleanableness 
and durability of your richly-finished floor, 
and produces an air of wholesome comfort and 
orderliness in your household. It lasts and lasts. 
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Ask your dealer or painter for 


Murphy Transparent Interior 
Murphy Transparent Spar 
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Murphy Univernish f 

Murphy White Enamel 4] 

H 

; a) 

Send for our illustrated books, ‘‘The House H 
that Found Itself”? and ‘‘Beautiful Floors’’. a 
They are yours for the asking. H 
fy 

i 

Murphy Varnish Company 4 

5 Hi 

Franklin Murphy, jr., President A 

Newark Chicago i 
Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 

i 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn or callusloosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not ir- 
ritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


in 
individual 
Carton 


5¢ 


for toilet 
and bath 


Works. Wonders 


Easily and thoroughly 
removes obstinate dirt, stains, 
grease and grime. 


leaves a feeling of 
thorough refreshing, cleanliness. 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


SEND #5: BUNGALOW BOOKS 


With Economy Plans 
of California Homes 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
‘Representative Cal. Homes’ 
: w 53 Plans, $2500to$7000, 60c 
tt fa “‘West Coast Bungalows” 
il %._ 72Plans,$1200to$2500,60c 
; és “Little Bungalows”’ 
Plant Silver. ae vacuole 40 Plans, $500 to $2000, 40c 
Salary $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 FREE 
books and get book of 75 special plans, also Garage plans 
Money back if not satisfied 
E.W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 603 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 


Pin Up “Old Glory” 
You will} not injure the Flag, wall- 
paper, or woodwork if you use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
#¥ Moore Push-loss Hangers, the Hanger with 
a Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors, etc. 

Cc At Stationery, Hardware, Drug and 
19 In Canada 13c. Samples and 
Booklet Free. Write Dept.S, 


Photo Supply stores. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE TAVARISH 


in the land, except the soldier with his gun. 
Petrograd and the Allied governments acted 
on the assumption that freedom and democ- 
racy would bring in their train a sense of re- 
sponsibility, and that the Russian peasant, 
the most sheep- 

like—or mule- 

like! — creature 

on two legs, could 

exercise with dis- 

crimination the 

privileges of the 

swoboda, or lib- 

erty, that was on 

everybody’s lips. 

Meanwhile, the 
extreme radicals 

acted with an in- 

genuity scarcely 

to be expected of 

their quality of 

gray matter. 

Their propa- 

ganda was insidi- 

ous and persistent 

and comprehen- 

sive, being aided 

ever by the paid 

German activity. 

Class hatred in all 

its bitterness was 

preached, along 

with the most 

radical socialistic 

theories concern- 

ing the confisca- 

tion and free 

distribution of 

land. Landis one 

thing that the 

peasantcan meas- 

urably comprehend, and supremely desires. 
His naive reasoning is: “‘ Why need I care 
about the Germans? My village is a long 
distance from the Front, and they will never 
cometoit. Sol’llgo home and get the land 
that the government is going to take away 
from the bourgeois and distribute.” 

Alas for Tavarish, the Germans were al- 
ready there, in more than a million cases, 
living in his home, sleeping in his bed, eat- 
ing at his table, and playing generally the 
man of his house. For by one of many 
blunders the German and Austrian prison- 
ers were sent to work on the farms of Rus- 
sia, and with their superior intelligence 
they have pleaded the enemy’s cause suc- 
cessfully with the soldiers’ wives and other 
home folk. Thus the rottenness of the 
German idea has penetrated into the very 
bones of Russia. 
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Contempt forthe Army 


Broadly speaking, there is among the un- 
educated people of this land no such thing 
as patriotism. They have a loyalty to their 
village and to their class, but not to the 
country as a whole. Certain shining sym- 
bols, like the Czar and the Church, they 
were taught to reverence. When the revo- 
lution broke the 
sway of these 
there was left no 
cohesive force. 
The nation as a 
fatherland, with 
its history, its 
soil, its spirit, has 
been too intellec- 
tual a conception 
for the peasant to 
grasp. 

This same in- 
difference to 
national well- 
being hasaffected 
the upper levels 
of society as well. 
I have been in 
Russia during the 
shameful retreat 
on the Galician 
Front, the fall of 
Riga and the offi- 
cially proposed 
evacuation of 
Petrograd, to- 
gether with the 
general drift to- 
ward wholesale 
disaster that has 
accompanied 
them; but no- 
where havelI been 
able to discern 
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that any—or all—of these colossal events 
has made a special impression upon the 
public. When the word went forth that the 
government was leaving Petrograd I was at 
the opera in Tiflis, and the crowds were as 


A Soup Kitchen on the Caucasian Front 


great and as gay asusual. The promenaders 
on thestreets and the throngs at the moving- 
picture shows and in the restaurants gave 
no indication of being aroused or appalled 
patriots. Rostoff, for instance, still pre- 
sents a fair imitation of Broadway at eleven 
o’clock at night. Even the respective army 
staffs seemed rather blithesome over the 
state of things. Resignation—if resigna- 
tion it be—wears entirely too gay a dress in 
Russia. There is sinister significance in the 
fact that so many persons in Petrograd pre- 
fer to remain and enjoy German rule. 

One passion the intelligentia, or bour- 
geois, have in common—contempt for the 
private soldier. Their favorite word for 
him is beast. His conduct is the common- 
est topic of conversation, next to kleb— 
bread—and roubli—the ruble. There is no 
sympathy felt for him, and no effort put 
forth to help him conduct himself aright. 
The Russian public has lost all enthusiasm 
for its soldiers, and instead of the special 
consideration shown him early in the war 
there is now unconcealed disgust. The at- 
titude of the nation toward its warriors is 
amazing. Even old China, which has al- 
ways put the soldier at the bottom of its 
social scale, has never displayed toward 
him the spirit that is now prevalent in 


A Russian Dugout Near the Front 


Russia. The private soldier is a pariahaw 
soldat and tavarish are words uttered with a 
gesture of disdain by the intelligent people 
of the country. The Russia that is articy 
late despises the soldier—and fears him. — 
Right here the 
sound of trump- 
ets called me. 
forth from m 
hotel to watch « 
procession of 
mounted troo) 
through this fine 
old town of Kher- 
son on the Dnie- 
per. An ominous 
lot they were,with 
_their pennated 
pikes and their | 
carbines and their 
pose of power, 


More inter 


people, peering 
from doors and 


standing upon 
thesidewalks. Si- 
lence, sullen si- 
lence, greeted the 


faces there 
written an a 
ety that was a 
fear. ig 


countenances ~ 
the women and men plainly said, “Are the 
soldiers coming here also to loot?” — 
whispers of the civilians one to anot 
were not the gratified comments of a peo 
proud of their military. There was ni 
single trace of enthusiasm or pleasure 
the brave display of the singing sol 
Kherson greeted this morning’s demonsti 
tion as it might be expected to greet 
Germans. The men in uniform are n 
looked upon as friends and protectors, 
but as enemies. 


The Duma’s Blunder 


Within the fifteen weeks of my sojourn 
in Russia most of this change in sentiment 
has come to pass. * Last July the soldier was 
an unoffending bumpkin, who was a nul- 
sance in Petrograd and elsewhere only be- 
cause of his numbers and of the way im 
which he crowded the trains and street car: 
and public places—a simple, trustful, docile 
bumpkin, with never a thought of harm te 
anybody in his head. The first simile tha 
suggested itself to a newcomer among them 


was that of overgrown puppy dogs. The — 


mere privilege of riding free on trams and 
trains and boats was a holiday adventure 
for Tavarish. This liberty to roam and to 
loaf irresponsibly 
came with swo- 


of immaturity 


Bolsheviki, or ex 
treme radicals, 
the Ue W. W. ol 
Russia, began to 
get in their work 
upon thesoldier's 
confiding mind 


yielded its au- 


constituted 
committee of 
workmen an 
soldiers. Smaller 
committees were 
formed on_ this 
same model in the 
provinces and 
towns. Ever} 
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What would you have 
taken with you? 


The people in this picture are seeking shelter from the bombs 
dropped by German air raiders. When the ‘‘Take Cover” 
siren sounded they hustled to the dugout. You will notice that 
there are seven people here, and a Columbia Graphophone 
(as the English prefer to call it) is the only thing they are 
taking along. 

You who have never been bombed, and you who have never 
owned a phonograph may think this a queer choice. Some 
might have taken bed clothing, others food, others silverware 
and valuables, others a card-table and a lamp. 


But this family, owners of a phonograph, do not appear to 
have hesitated. 


Only the people who are actually feeling the horrors and 


dangers of war can completely appreciate the necessity for 


music. 


Music allows you to forget the discomforts of the present 
hour—it helps you to remember happier things and to dream 
of still happier seasons. 


The Columbia Grafonola, by virtue of the diversity of records, 
songs, dances, and instrumental selections that it will play, 
represents the greatest relief from boredom or oppression that 
is known. 


Incidentally, for the benefit of the curious, we will state that 
this zs a Columbia instrument shown in the photograph. Any 
good phonograph would have been desirable in the dugout, but 
this happens to have been a horn type of Columbia Grafonola. 


They are very popular in Great Britain and all her colonies. 
In the United States, the most popular Grafonola is the 
standard type, with the horn enclosed in the cabinet. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Food will win the war. 
Don’t waste it. 
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Why We Tell the Facts About Shoes 


VERY man who reads this page knows 
that he has more occasion to think 
about his feet in the months of 

February and March than at any other time 
in the year. 


This is the time when it is especially im- 
portant to keep the feet dry and warm. 


Loose, easy storm-shoes worn with a 
thick sock conserve comfort and health. 


We believe that shoe makers, as a rule, 
are too likely to look at their business in 
the round—as shoe manufacturing —and not 
think close enough to the actual problem 
of the man who wears the shoes. 


It seems to us that there is too much 
production of shoe-merchandise as such, 
without realizing that every shoe is ex- 
pected to give a specific service to an indi- 
vidual human foot. 

The Regal Organization, as a great National 
Institution, with stores across the continent in 
the large centers of population, is in a peculiar 
position of advantage. 


We get our foot facts and our shoe knowledge 


first hand by contact with thousands of feet 
every day in our own stores. 


For example, just now we are advising our 
customers to meet the heavy weather of late 
winter with a heavy-weather shoe—to save their 
regular street shoes for fair days—to make each 
kind of shoe do what it is made to do. 


This means better health and less shoes to buy 
in the long run. 


We may sell you fewer pairs a year, but our 
experience proves that the closer we get to the 
actual shoe needs of every customer—the more 
fairly and frankly we serve you—the faster the 
Regal business as a whole goes ahead. 


Today in Fifty-four Regal Stores in the great- 
est cities and over a thousand Regal Agency 
Stores in other cities are trained shoe men ready 
to give you the Regal Shoes designed exactly to 
serve your needs day by day and season by 
season. 

Note the shoe above. It is named the Rugby. 
The kind of shoe that belongs on a man’s foot now. 
It is made of sturdy Shrewsbury tan leather $7 


with double sole. A good shoe to protect 


the foot and.a real economy. Price . . 


REGAL SHOE GO M PAN 
268 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


[f you can’t get ‘Regal Shoes in your town, write for our 
Style Book and order blank. We can serve you direct. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

of an army corps or a railroad to the man- 
agement of a small industrial plant, was 
under the governance of a committee. 
These committees were, tnaturally, men 
who had never before exercised authority. 
It was sweet to them to override generals 
and staffs and one-time governors and 
other bourgeois. No committee has had a 
mind for the nation; each has thought 
only of its own little area of authority. 
A book could be filled with their blunders 
and absurdities. Communities with plenty 
of food refused to ship any to others that 
were in need. Real government disap- 
peared from Russia. The final source of 
control was the appeal to the sentiments 
of the soldiers and peasants; and at this 
essential task the government and the 
Allies registered failure. There has been no 
propaganda worthy to compare with that 
of the social radicals. 

It was an easy first step in logic, even for 
the immature minds of the soldiers, to per- 
ceive that if the committees could overrule 
| all order and authority they, to the same 
| tune of swoboda, could overrule the com- 
mittees. One day down in the Caucasus 
| I had halted by a bridge in a base camp 
_ while the military escort was changing 
. horses, and naturally a crowd of soldiers 

athered to stare at the foreigners, with 
| just the same naive, childlike curiosity that 
one meets in the remote villages of Japan. 
While the men simply stood and stared 
or occasionally asked a trivial question, a 
/ committeeman rode up, demanding to see 
| our papers; whereupon, of course, we told 
} him that we would show our papers, if 
| desired, to the commanding officer. He 
fumed and threatened, and tried to arrest 
us; but we bade him tell his troubles to the 
officer who had been assigned by the gen- 
| eral staff to escort us. In high dudgeon, the 
man rode off to report to his committee. 


Every Man a General 
: 
' Then up spoke a private, his fellows in- 
_dorsing his sentiments: ‘‘You must not 
take the committee too lightly. It really 
| has full authority. The staff thinks that it 
' controls the situation, but it must do what 
| the committee says. As for the committee, 
| it thinks it has final power, but it has not, 
| for we each do what we please here. Every 
_ one of us is now a general.” 
| There you have it. Every soldier is a 
| general. All my experience with the Rus- 
| sian Army corroborates the analysis of that 
| private soldier by the bridge. There is no 
law left in the Russian Army, except the 
| mind of the common soldier, and that is 
inchoate and immature. Slowly, through 
'these months of freedom, Tavarish has 
come to a sense of his power. The might 
of a gun in the hands of a reckless man has 
been learned. The conclusion has been 
_easy—that the way to get anything de- 
_ sired is to take a gun and go after it. Thus 
have developed, in almost geometrical pro- 
gression, the excesses in the army. They 
_ are the acts of willful children with no sense 
of consequences. The unruly small boy 
who lies on the floor and screams and 
smashes his toys in a paroxysm of anger, 
_and strikes at his nurse or mother, is twin 
brother to the Russian soldier of to-day. 
| All the acts of vandalism and rapine are 
‘outbursts of willfulness and sudden im- 
pulse. There is no concerted plan or pro- 
gram, except the purpose to take a gun and 
go home. Simply the restraints are off a 
primitive mind. 

Consider the riots, lootings and killings 
at Erivan, for illustration. The origin was 
_ simplicity itself. A soldier asked a Persian 
merchant the price of a melon. ‘A ruble 
_and a half,” replied the merchant, adding 
_ fifty per cent to the price, after the usage 

of his countrymen in dealing with the sol- 
_diers. This particular Tavarish had some- 

thing of a mind. “What! A-ruble and a 
| half for one melon, when I risk my life and 
_ suffer cold and hunger and hardship in the 
trenches for less than that sum, while you, 
a fat, lazy, thieving Persian pig, sit here 
| and rob honest people!” Moved by his 
_ own eloquence, the soldier raised the melon 
_ and smashed it on the domed hat of the 
merchant—and riot was loose on the in- 

stant. All the bazaars of Erivan closed for 
days, and the Moslems, who are armed and 
organized, fought back stubbornly, so that 
there were fatalities on both sides. 

: deadly but infinitely more destruc- 
tive to property was the riot in Urumiah, 
due to the belief that the Persians are 
systematically depreciating the ruble, and 
otherwise dealing unfairly with the private. 
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The bazaar section of the city was set afire 
in several places by the soldiers, who looted 
indiscriminately and according to their na- 
tures. One soldier was seen carrying off a 
broom and an eight-day clock, which of 
course were of no earthly use to him. The 
destruction of Urumiah’s vaulted bazaars 
was complete, on a scale analogous to the 
entire burning out of the business district 
of Philadelphia that lies between Race and 
Spruce Streets, Second and Seventeenth. 
But the incident broke the monotony of 
military life. Of course no one was’ pun- 
ished. I have yet to learn of the first case 
of punishment for these outrages by the 
soldiers. 

Possibly the small boy’s love of a‘bonfire 
is in part responsible for the returned 
soldier’s penchant for burning the houses 
of landed gentry and places of business. 
Down toward the Caucasus Front houses 
are dismantled in order to get the wood- 
work for fuel. Likewise growing trees are 
cut down or girdled, as if in deliberate van- 
dalism. “When the order came to the sol- 
diers in Persia to live off the country, they 
not only took supplies right and left, but 
they also wasted almost as much as they 
used—and that in a land destined to famine 
this winter. ‘Yesterday’s Odessa News told 
how troops at the Front wantonly destroyed 
military stores, throwing hundreds of boxes 
of sugar and bags of wheat into the river. 
Other bags of sugar they sold for as little 
as five rubles each. In cities one of ‘the 
principal sources of supply of sugar to the 
well-to-do—the limit of legal sale being one 
and a half pounds a month—has been from 
the soldiers. Often I have seen Tavarish 
openly vending his supply of sugar. to 
civilians. Also he sells his boots; one regi- 
ment in Tiflis, I was told by an eminent 
authority, drew an average per man of 
three pairs of new boots within the month. 
It is an open story that the Moslems of the 
Caucasus have been armed by rifles sold 
to them by deserting soldiers, the market 
price of these weapons reaching as high as 
a thousand rubles each. Single cartridges 
have sold for aruble. It is reported from 
many parts of the Front that the soldiers 
are refusing to receive their winter equip- 
ment or are destroying it when it arrives, 
because they mean to go home before the 
real winter sets in. 

At the moment Cossacks are being sta- 
tioned: at some of the principal railway 
stations, to take away the rifles of the re- 
turning soldiers; but this measure can be 
only partially successful. One wonders 
when the splendid loyalty of the Cossacks 
will be forced to accept the fact of the non- 
existence of a real government, and they 
will retire to an orderly independence on 
their own lands. Already they are showing 
signs of resentment at being used solely for 
police duty. 


Officers Murdered by Troops 


Rifles the returning soldiers must have 
for the execution of their vague purposes— 
the most definite of which, incredible as it 
may sound, is the shooting of their officers. 
Over and over I have been told this by the 
officers. At present, and for so long as a 
semblance of military organization exists, 
officers are a necessary evil. They are tol- 
erated upon good behavior. Each day’s 
newspaper reports the shooting of officers 
by their men—and most cases do not get 
into print, as that one where an American 
friend found the body of a colonel in an ash 
heap, with his boots stolen—not in the heat 
of action but in cold blood. To-day the 
news is of fifteen officers in a regiment at 
the Front slain for trying to make their 
men go into action. The remaining officers 
went to the staff and offered their swords, 
asking permission to become private sol- 
diers. It is not permitted by the commit- 
tees for an officer to resign from the army; 
and all his affairs, from his boots to his 
food, are determined by the soldiers them- 
selves. Bewildered officers have repeatedly 
asked me: “Do youhave committees in the 
American Army?” 

True, in the old days officers often shot 
men, in order to force the troops to fight 
and to prevent their flight; for officers have 
said that in the past Russian soldiers have 
fought from fear of their superiors and not 
from love of country. Now, however, the 
men are killing their officers from a strange 
class sense. After the war, when the offi- 


‘cers will not be needed, they will be slain. 


So runs common report among officers and 


men. At this instant I submitted the ques- 


tion to an officer of high grade, whose 
opinion I had never heard before, and he 
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“Minute” 
Spark Plug 


leaner 


The Quick Clean Way To 
Do A Long Mean Job 


_Get This New Spark Plug Cleaner 


Forget what along, mean job it was 
‘to clean your spark plugs—that’s: a 
thing of the past. 

No need now to soil hands and cloth- 
ing—no need now even to take the 
spark plug apart. 

Just half fill the tube of the cleaner 
with gasoline, screw the plug into the 
socket at the top of the tube—and shake. 


Let the little flying needles, loose in 


the tube, do the work. 


In’ no time at all they pick the car- 
bon off in small particles and clean your 
plugs more thoroughly than you possi- 
bly could in the old laborious way. 


It’s easy, it’s quick and it’s clean. 


Any garageman or auto supply dealer 
will sell you a Champion Minute Spark 
Plug Cleaner for only 75 cents. 


It comes in a neat wooden box that 
packs snugly away in your tool case. 


Get yours today. 


Made and recommended by the manufacturers of 
Champion-Toledo Dependable Spark Plugs 


Champion Spark Plug Company 


Toledo, Ohio 


Chairs and Tricycles 


AV The Colson Co. 


828 Cedar St., Elyria, Ohio 
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OvuR last year’s customers, 
pleased with their gardening 
success with 

Vaughan’s Seeds 
are planning with enthusiasm 
bigger and better gardens. 

any garden beginners have 
voluntarily expressed their first 
years’ fruitful efforts. 

For over forty years we have 
gathered from the ends of the 
earth Vegetablesofquality and 

» Flowers that bloom; by our 
{ \ tests and trials we know and offer 
only such as will give results. 

The available garden seed 

supply is the shortest ever known; 
ORDER EARLY. 


Those planting in quantity, scarce seeds such as 
Onion, Cabbage, Beans, Peas, Pepper, Sweet 
Corn and Tomato, WRITE NOW for prices. 


1918 War Garden Collections 
No 1 Conplate rien 
= oO! tables for 
ft. vatden, prepaid s $1.00 
N. 2 Complete Assortment 
oO. of Vegetables for 50 1 50 
ft. garden, prepaid .. $ . 
Begin your 1918 garden; order one of the above 


Vaughan’s 1918 catalog, 152 pages with colored 
inserts, goes with either, or by mail FREE. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
Dept: P, 31-33 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO 
Dept, P, 41-43 Barclay Street, NEW YORK 


Do You Like 
Your Job? 


. Owen, Patent Lawyer, 33 Owen-Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., or 2276T Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


BS AS Eee 


Give your razor to the 4 
street grinder, be 


Send your watch to a im 


blacksmith, 


Buy Liberty Bonds from 
Get-Rich-Quick concerns, 


Then why send your garments 
to be cleaned or pressed to any 
one but a Master Cleaner? Look 
for this Emblem Tag, your guar- 
antee of Master Service. 


For names.of Master Cleaners 
of your vicinity write 
N.A.D.C., Fullerton Bldg. 


Saint Louis 


If not, and it’s because you aren't earning all the money you 


need, we can show you how to make your spare hours mean 
extra cash. Address ; 

Curtis Publishing Company, 259 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ig a a ag 
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She Esquimau 
Decorates 


his whalebone pipe with a lot of 
useless figures and smokes it con- 
tinuously during the long winter 
nights. Usually he has to do the 
carving himself and if he loses it — 
no moré pipe smoking until he gets 
another whalebone! But all you 
have to do to get cool pipe comfort 


is to walk a few steps to your 
dealer’s and ask for “a Wellington.” 
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The Wellington will not wheeze 
or bubble. The ‘‘well” catches 
the moisture and the smoke 
comes cool and clean and dry. 


is made of genuine French briar, seasoned by 
our own special process. It breaks-in sweet 
and mellow. The bowl is guaranteed against 
cracking or burning through. Pick up 
your shape and -size in a Wellington 
and be pipe happy. Any tobacco 
tastes better in a Wellington. 


All good dealers 


The W. D. C. triangle trade-mark 
has been the sign of supreme pipe 
value for more than 50 years. It is 
on pipes of every style, sizeand grade. 
See that it is on yours. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO. 
New York 


World’s Largest Pipe Manufacturers 


LLoyD G. HALL 


We need a man 
to fill his place 


$10,000 © 


is a conservative figure to place on the cash earnings 


of Lloyd G. Hall, of California, with this Company. 


His profits as a salesman of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal and The Country Gentleman paid for his college education, 
and established him in a profitable business. 

But last fall he heard, and answered, the call to war, just as scores 
of our other successful salesmen have done. 

And now we must fill their places. 


Your Opportunity 


Do you want more money—$10.00 or $20.00 a week extra for your 
spare time, or $60.00 a week for eight hours a day? 

We will offer you what we offered Hall—a liberal salary and a com- 
mission on the business you send us. Your own neighborhood will be 
your territory; your friends your first prospects; your home your office. 

If you had our complete offer before you, you’d like it. But we 
can’t send it to you unless you ask us. A post-card will bring it, if 
sent to-day to The Curtis Publishing Company, 260 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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sadly confirmed all that I have here written. 
One veteran general at the Front told me, 
sitting on a camp bed that had seen service 
in his family—father, son and grandson— 
for eighty-five years, that he has already 
received half a dozen letters threatening 
his life. ‘“‘But,’’ he added, drawing forth 
a wicked nonservice automatic pistol from 
his pocket, “there will be a few soldiers die 
first.’ I noticed that his headquarters were 
carefully shuttered at night. 

That same general said, with a pathos 
which I cannot reproduce, that he has been 
given the French war cross for his services, 
and that he had looked forward, after the 
war, to wearing it to Paris. “‘Now, how- 
ever, I shall be ashamed to go to Paris. I 
have heard that when a Russian appears in 
a restaurant there the French soldiers get 
up and leave.’’ Akin to this concern of the 
old general was that of a captain, at a re- 
mote post in the Caucasus, who, like most 
Russian officers, wants to go to America. 
Almost his first question was, ‘‘ Will Amer- 
ica be willing to receive Russians now, after 
the way our army has acted?” 

A disarmed Russian Army would be 
comparatively harmless. Asitis, the troops 
have learned the terrorizing power of a gun. 
I haye seen smashed doors and have 
heard revolting stories at first-hand. The 
logical next step isnow being taken, as 
forcible entrance is being made into homes 
in cities as well as in villages. Nobody is 
safe in Russia to-day. Undisciplined by 
education or the usages of liberty, the Rus- 
sian soldier is giving rein to the wild beast 
that lurks somewhere in the recesses of 
every man’s nature. 

One adjective is used most commonly to 
describe the mind of the Russian people. 
It is the word “dark.’’ There must be a 
popular Russian term which is thus trans- 
lated into English. ‘Dark forces” have 
played upon the “‘dark mind,” and so we 
have the beginning of what promises to 
become the world’s worst reign of terror. 
For the inevitable reaction against hunger 
and general want and high prices and cheap 
money in Russia will be for Tavarish with 
a gun to strike out blindly against all au- 
thority and against all semblances of the 
old order and institutions. Autocracy long 
sowed the wind; the whirlwind is now on 
the horizon. Or, to change the figure, one 
recalls the poet’s warning: 


There is a poor, blind Samson in this land, 
Shorn of his strength and bound with bands 
of steel, 
Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand 
And shake the pillars of the commonweal. 


Even the church has not been spared by 
the soldier. He has rejected all the old 
sanctities. At Kieff, the newspaper re- 
ports, he has stripped the gold and jewels 
from the icons, and the very vestments of 
the priests, made of precious cloth of gold, 
have become loot for Tavarish. Consider- 
ing the Russian peasant’s past, this is 
almost the limit of anarchy. 


The Chambermaid’s Story 


It is because he has broken with the 
former régime and has not yet taken on the 
new, that the soldier has suddenly become 
such a menace to public order and safety. 
Everybody in Russia, from the small 
schoolboy to the grand duke and the czar, 
used to wear a cap. This cap stood for 
discipline and organization. Everybody 
belonged to some unit and obeyed some 
authority. The country was ordered down 
to the minutest detail. The cap still per- 
sists, but the thing it represented is gone. 
Individualism, and the anarchy that has 
always flowed deeply in the Russian blood, 
are rampant. The big words of democracy 
are freely used, but they are idle symbols. 
Tavarish has no sense of human brother- 
hood or of world democracy or of the uni- 
versal rights of man. He has not yet got 
on that far, though he will eventually ar- 
rive, after all the blood that his red flag 
symbolizes has flowed. At present, ab- 
stractions are beyond him. He cannot 
think past the facts that he is tired and 
that he has a gun and that the gun makes 
him master of the present situation. It 
is thinkable that a condition might rise 
wherein the soldiers would follow a concrete 
issue, or a personal leader, like Kerensky, 
to the prosecution of the war; but that is 
a remote contingency. 

Here another interruption lends imme- 
diate point to my story. The chambermaid 
has been in the room where I am writing, 
and when I complained of the cold she 
shrugged her shoulders and reminded me of 
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the soldiers. She is only one of millions of 
dumpy, wooden, moon-faced, good-natured 
Russian peasant women; but her tale, as 
she told it, in mingled Russian and. Ger- 
man, with eloquent gestures, was really 
dramatic. She pointed to the three blan- — 
kets I have on my bed, whereas the soldier 
has only one, and that of poor quality, 
I sleep on a bed, while the soldier sleeps on 
the bare ground. I wear good shoes; those 
of the soldier at the Front are in tatters. 
As I write I wear a sweater, a coat and a 
Cossack ‘‘bourka,’”’ or woolen cloak; while 
the soldier, as she indicated, has only one 
shoddy coat. I live in a comfortable room, 
and have bread and butter and meat to 
eat; while the soldier shivers out of doors, 
and eats black bread without any butter. 
All this the stolid chambermaid told me, 
Passing on to her own personal story— 
she has two children at home in the village, 
with her mother, while she toils in the 
hotel, at the beck and call of all sorts of 
faultfinders; and off at the Front, where he ~ 
has been for four years, is her man, for 
whom the children cry “‘Papa! Papa!” — 
And here the poor woman’s story brow 
tears to her eyes and a choke to her throat, — 
Her father, too, and all her brothers were i. 
called to the war, and two of them haye — 
fallen; while the problem of life at home — 
grows more and more difficult. an 


The Spirit of Anarchy et 


In the light of the chambermaid’s tale 
and of the glad expectant faces of the 
women in fresh kerchiefs whom I have seen 
at uncounted way stations and boat land- 
ings, looking for their own men among the 
returning soldiers, it is not to be expected 
that Tavarish, when he gets back home, 
will be branded as a coward and a deserter. 
Like himself, his people think in the con- 
crete and not in the abstract. They know 
how the man at the Front has suffered from 
inexcusable neglect—lack of food, lack of 
clothes, lack of bedding, lack of medical 
attention and lack. of equipment. The 
first to feel any sort of shortage has been 
the man on the front line. The myriads of 
soldiers who have loafed in the cities—some 
of them, like the Two Hundred and Fifty- 
fifth Regiment at Rostoff last week, flatly 
refusing to go to the Front when ordered— 
have had all the comforts that Russia has 
provided for her soldiers, while the men 
within range of the enemy’s guns have 
suffered the lack of essential things. It is 
a valid case that Tavarish makes out. I 
have heard the sullen and ominous growl 
in a soldier’s voice as he told me how the 
German privates have food and comfort, 
and even electric lights in their trenches, 
while the Russians have stood knee-deep 
in water for weeks on end. When the red 
glare of active anarchy lights the Russian 
sky let us remember these things, as well 
as the fact that Tavarish has taken his 
gun and ten clips of cartridges and gone 
home. It is a poor though popular solu- 
tion to the problem to call the Russian 
soldier wne béte. 

Under the indictment of being tired and ~ 
self-pitying, the entire Russian nation lies. 
With the advent of the revolution intro- 
spection began to have full play. The 
intelligentia have indulged without limit 
in the congenial exercise of coddling their 
own spirit. The old slogans of honor and — 
good faith and loyalty and courage and — 
freedom have slipped out of the nation’s 
vocabulary; and a morbid spirit of brood- 
ing over Russia’s troubles has superseded — 
them. ‘Tired’ is the adjective that one — 
hears daily—from university-bred officers — 
and from the comrade homeward bound 
with his gun. They are all profoundly sorry 
for themselves, which is a structural weak- — 
ness of the soul. 

“We are tired,” is accepted as an ade-_ 
quate reason for breaking with all me | 
tions. This-creed of weaklings would play 
havoc with the world were it universally — 
adopted. What if all the people who are 
tired of work were to quit! And what if 
the men who are tired of supporting fami- 
lies, and of the responsibilities of married 
life, were to run away? And imagine a 
general strike of the women who are tired 0 
housework. Suppose the men and women 
who are tired of being decent were to 
abandon the struggle! The philosophy of | 
the tired Tavarish is the basis of all anarchy | 
and social disruption—to do as one wants 
to do, and not to do as one ought to do. — 
By the glare of the red torch that is being | 
lighted in Russia the world may be able to 
read clearly once more the old, old lessons 
of life and manhood. “fy 
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From the felling of the big spruce trees on timber lands of The Beaver Board 
Companies in Northern Canada, to the finished Beaver Board ready for your walls and 
ceilings, every process is owned and operated by The Beaver Board Companies. 


How Long Life is Built 
Into Beaver Board 


First, big logs of spruce, then strong clean spruce 
fibre and finally sturdy panels without a crack, 
knot or blemish, make Beaver Board. 


That’s the right way to think of Beaver Board, 
and when you think of it as knotless, crackless 
manufactured lumber you will realize its true 
worth as a building material. 


You will then realize why it is so satisfying on 
walls and ceilings, why it is warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer than lath and plaster and why 
it cannot crack. 


When once used, other good qualities appear. 
On your walls it is as permanent as the woodwork; 
you'll never have the job to do over again. For 
the ceiling problem it’s the one logical solution. 
Then there are endless other uses at home and in 
your business. 


_ Our Department of Design and Decoration will gladly assist you 
in the planning of your home decoration. This is a free service that 
carries no obligation. 


Write for booklet, “‘Beaver Board and Its Uses.” 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 


15 Beaver Road Buffalo, N. Y. 
CANADA: ENGLAND: 
115 Wall St., Beaverdale, Ottawa. 4 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 


UNITED STATES BRANCHES 
at Boston, New York, Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, and San Francisco. 


Manufacturers also of Beaver Greenboard and Beaver Blackboard. 
Distributors in principal cities. Dealers everywhere. 


- FOR BETTER WALLS & CEILINGS 
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American Industry—Ready for War— 
Prepares for World Trade Afterward 


“FORGET how things were done 
before the war, eliminate red tape,” 
says Secretary Redfield. 


This is the call to a “‘wake up” 
movement among manufacturers. 


And they are responding just as 
quickly as they realize how many 
things they knew four years ago 
which are not so today. 


Al 


“SPEED UP” conditions are forcing 
manufacturers to realize the facts of 
power belting, for instance; an item 
which cost American industry $150,- 
000,000 last year, while in 1914 all 
manufacturing in this country was 
done with $49,000,000 worth of belts. 


Before the war they bought 90 per 
cent. of it solely on tradition and 
theory. 


Many a conscientious engineer and 
factory man thought there was only 
one material for belting because he 
knew only one. 


Now he has learned that the 
plants making munitions and 
other war material are actually 
depending for their most highly 
efficient production upon a to- 
tally different type of belt. 


That they are buying belts on 
a basis of Service—so many cuts 
to a machine at so much a cut— 
and that it makes no difference 
what the material is of which the 
belts may be made, so long as 
they deliver consistently. 


Alf 


‘THERE is a concern in this 
country producing an_ essential 


for war making, in which resides all the 
necessary knowledge in its industry. 

It is the only concern which has been 
successful in large quantity produc- 
tion—and on which the Government 
knows it can count under unforeseen 
pressure. This is a highly specialized 
industry and a number of concerns 
are engaged in it. 

Until 1913 this Company used prac- 
tically only two types of belting—both 
dictated by “traditional engineering 
practice.” During 1914-1915 these 
people tested every belt on the market 
and found Anaconda to be so efficient 
that they now use it on 90 per cent. 
of their work. 

One of their plants alone has in it 
over 27 miles of Anaconda belt rang- 
ing in widths from 4” to 36’’. This plant 
used over 50 tons of Anaconda in 1917. 

After the war it will be converted 
into a plant for making chemicals—an 
industry in which Germany has always 
held the lead. 

Here is the notable fact: 


On the toughest drives here, Anaconda shows a service of four months, 
with hardly a sign of wear, while —— belting wore out in six weeks. Service 
for service, Anaconda would be cheaper than the discarded belting if it sold 
at twice the price. As a matter of fact, it actually costs less per foot than 
the old belting. 


These chemicals will be marketed | 


all over the world. They will.be able 
to compete in quality and price with 
anything any country could offer be- 


fore the war or will be able to offer 


afterward. 
Leviathan-Anaconda belts are an 


essential part of the machinery for ac- 


complishing this. Upon the low cost 


of production which they make pos- 


sible depends the success of the whole 
plan. The engineers who laid out the 
plant and upon whose shoulders rests 
the ‘‘carrying on,’”’ have satisfied them- 


selves by the severest tests they could - 


devise that every part of the machine 
— including Leviathan-Anaconda 


belting—is the most efficient for the 


purpose. 


ian 


LEVIATHAN-ANACONDA is _ the 
first belting in the country built to the - 
proposition that belting is not mate-— 


rial—it is Service. 


The first Leviathan belt was placed | 


on the pulleys in 1882. 


busy with war production are 
making new records with Levia- 
than-Anaconda. 


production basis. 
One fact they have learned to 
their sorrow. 


to Leviathan-Anaconda.”’ 


rect to the user—not by the yard, 
but as a cost reducing service. 


LEVIATHAN AND ANACONDA BELTS 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


Birmingham, England Paris, France Bulle, Switzerland Kristiania, Norway 


MAIN BELTING CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Montreal, Toronto 


For Transmission, Conveying and Elevating 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Petrograd, Russia Havana, Cuba 
HONOLULU IRON WORKS CO., Honolulu 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 


ATLANTA 


Johannesburg, South Africa 


Today plants all over the world - 


Many of these plants have pur-_ 
chased belting solely on a cost of 


4 


Belts cannot give service where 
there is excessive stretch and slip. 
They have also learned to beware — 
of belts ‘‘guaranteed to be equal 


It is important to note that 
Leviathan-Anaconda is sold di- 
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THE FIREFLY OF FRANCE 


(Continued from Page 19) 


you to give a thought to it. The German 
‘doesn’t live who can get the better of me— 
not after what you have said!” 

The situation all of a sudden presented 
itself in rosy colors. I saw how strong the 
‘door was, what a lot of breaking it would 
take. And if they did force a way in—why, 
then I could try some sharpshooting! But 
Miss Falconer was getting up slowly. 

“Now the papers, Mr. Bayne,” said she. 
_ To be sure, the papers! I had temporar- 
ily forgotten them. 

' ““They can’t be here,’”’ I said blankly, 
gazing about the room. 
~ “No, not here. In yonder.’’ She mo- 
‘tioned toward the inner door. ‘This is the 
old suite of the lords of Prezelay. We are 
‘in the room of the guards, where the armed 
retainers used to lie all night before the 
fire, watching. Then comes the antecham- 
ber, and then the room of the squires, and 
then the bedchamber of the lord.’”’ Her 
‘voice had fallen now, as if she thought the 
walls were listening. ‘‘In the lord’s room 
there is a secret hiding place behind a 
panel; and if the papers are at Prezelay 
‘they will be there!” 

| I took the candle from her, turned to the 
door and opened it. ‘I hope they are,’ I 
jsaid. “Let us go and see.” 

The antechamber—the room of the 
'squires—the bedchamber of the lord. Such 
terms were fascinating; they called up 
‘before me a whole picture of feudal life. 
Thanks to the attentions of the Germans 
the rooms were mere empty shells, however, 
,though they must have been rather splen- 
did when decked out with furniture and 
‘portraits and tapestries, before the war. 

_ Our steps echoed on the stone as we 
‘traversed the antechamber, a quaint, round 
yplace, lined with bull’s-eye windows and 
‘presided over by the statues of four armed 
‘men. Another door gave us entrance to the 
quarter of the squires. Westarted across it, 
but in the center of the floor I stopped. In 
all the other rooms of the castle dust had 
lain thick, but there was none hereabouts. 
The windows elsewhere had been closed 
/and the air heavy and musty, but here the 
soft night breeze was drifting in. On a 
‘table stood, in odd conjunction, the re- 
mains of a meal, a roll of bandages and a 
half-burned candle; and finally, against the 
wall lay a bed of sorts—a mattress piled 
with tumbled sheets. 

| Were these Marie-Jeanne’s quarters? I 
didn’t know, but I doubted. I turned to 
the girl. 

_ “Miss Falconer,’ I said, attempting 
naturalness, ‘‘will you go back to the 
guardroom and wait there a few minutes, 
‘please? I think—that is, it seems just pos- 
| sible that someone is hiding in yonder. I’d 
‘prefer to investigate alone, if you don’t 
mind ——” 


I broke off, suddenly aware of the look 

_she was casting round her. It did not mean 
fear; it could mean nothing but an in- 
credulous, dawning hope. These signs of 
occupancy suggested to her something so 
wonderful, so desirable that she simply 
‘dared not credit them; she was dreading 
that they might slip through her fingers and 
fade away! 

I made a valiant effort at understanding. 

“Perhaps,” I said, “you’re expecting 
,someone. Did you think that a—a friend 

of yours might have arrived here before we 
_came?” She did not glance at me, but she 
bent her head, assenting. All her attention 
bs focused raptly on that bed beside the 
wall. 

“Yes,” she whispered. “A long time 
_ before us. A month ago at least.’”’ Her eyes 
| had begun to shine. ‘‘Oh, I don’t dare to 
believe it; I’ve hardly dared to hope for it! 
But if it is true I am going to be happier 
than I ever thought I could be again!” 

She made a swift movement toward the 
door, but I forestalled her. Whatever that 
_ Toom held I must have a look at it before 

she went. I flung the door open, blocked 
her passage—and stopped in my tracks, for 
_ the best of reasons. A young man was 
sitting on a battered oak chest beneath a 
window, facing me, and in his right hand, 
Propped on his knee, there glittered a 
revolver which was pointed straight at my 
heart! 

I stood petrified, measuring him. He 
was lightly built and slender. He had a 
Manner as glittering as his weapon, and a 
Pe of remarkably cool and clear gray eyes. 

IS picturesqueness seemed wasted on 
mere flesh and blood, it was so perfect. 


Coatless, but wearing a shirt of the finest 
linen, he looked like some old French duel- 
ist —ought,' I felt, to be gazing at me, 
rapier in hand, from a gilt-framed canvas. 

In the brief pause before he spoke I 
gathered some further data. He was a sick 
man, and he had recently been wounded; 
at present he was keeping up by sheer cour- 
age, not by strength. His lips were pressed 
in a straight line, his eyes were shadowed, 
and his pallor was ghastly. Finally, he was 
wearing his left arm in a sling across his 
breast. 

“Monsieur,” he now enunciated clearly, 
‘will raise both hands, and keep them 
lifted. Monsieur sees, doubtless, that I am 
in no state for a wrestling match. For that 
very reason he must take all pains not to 
forget himself—for should he stir, however 
slightly, I grieve to say that I must shoot!” 

The casualness of his tones made Von 
Blenheim’s menaces seem childish and 
futile. I had not the slightest doubt that he 
would keep his word. Yet, without any 
reason whatever, I liked him, and I had no 
fear of him; I did not feel for a single 
instant that Miss Falconer was in danger— 
she was as safe with him, I knew instinct- 
ively, as she was with me. 

I opened my lips to parley but found 
myself interrupted. A cry came from be- 
hind me—a low, utterly rapturous cry. I 
was thrust aside, and saw the girl spring 
past me. An instant later she was by the 
stranger, kneeling, with her arms about him 
and her bright head against his cheek. 

“Jean! Dear Jean!’’ she was crying, 
between tears and laughter. ‘‘We thought 
you were dead! We thought you were 
never coming back to Raincy-la-Tour!”’ 

It seemed to me that someone had struck 
my head a stunning blow. For an interval 
I stood dazed; then, painfully, my brain 
stirred. Things went dancing across it like 
sharp stabbing little flames— guesses, 
memories, scraps of talk I had heard, items 
I had read; but they were scattered, with- 
out cohesion; like Will-o’-the-wisps, they 
could not be seized. 

There was a young man—a noble of 
France—who had been a hero. I had read 
of him in a certain extra, as my steamer left 
New York. He had disappeared. Impor- 
tant papers had vanished with him. He had 
been suspected, because it was known that 
the Germans wanted those special docu- 
ments. All the world, I thought dully, 
seemed to be hunting papers—the French, 
the Germans, Miss Falconer and I. 

Once more I looked at the man on the 
chest, who-had dropped his pistol and was 
clasping the gifl to him; soothing her, strok- 
ing her-hair, .My brain began to work more 
rapidly. The little flashes of light seemed to 
run together, to crystallize into a whole. 
I knew! ©» - ; 

Jean-Hervé-Marie-Olivier—the Duke of 
Raincy-la-Tour—the Firefly of France. 
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He WAS very weak indeed—it seemed a 
miracle that, at the sounds below, he 
had found’ strength to drag himself from 
his bed-and crawl inch by inch to the room 
of the secret panel to mount guard there— 
and no sooner had he soothed Miss Fal- 
coner than he‘collapsed in a sort of swoon. 
We laid him on the chest, and I fetched a 
pillow for; his head, and stripped off my 
coat and spread it over him. I took out my 
pocket flask, too, and forced a few drops 
between his teeth. In short, I tried to play 
the game. 

When. his. eyes opened, however, my 
endurance had reached its limits. With a 
muttered excuse—not that I flattered my- 
self they wanted me to stay!—I left them 
and stumbled into the room of the squires, 
taking refuge in the grateful dark. I don’t 
know how long I sat there, elbows on knees, 
hands propping my head; but it was a 
ghastly vigil. In this round—unlike the 
battle in the hall—I had not.been victor. 
Instead, I had taken the count! 

I knew now, of course, that I was in love 
with Esmé Falconer. Judging from the 
violence of the sensation I must have loved 
her for quite a while. Probably it had 
begun that night in the St. Ives restaurant, 
for when before had I watched any girl with 
such special, ecstatic, almost proprietary 
rapture? Yes—that was why, ever since, 
I had been cutting such crazy capers. From 
first to last they were the natural thing, the 
prerogative of a man in my state of mind— 
or heart! 
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ERE is an amazing business story that will be significant 
to shrewd truck buyers. Total 1917 purchases of Indiana 
Trucks show the enormous increase over 1916 of 400%, 
without including our Government orders. The month alone 
in which this announcement is written shows an advance 
of 500% over the same month of the year before. 

And herein is the secret: 

Worm-Driven Indiana Trucks today are America’s greatest 
truck values. In size, strength, long-life, there is no contem- 
porary truck within several hundred dollars that matches it. 


rs 


We offer you from $150 to $850 more value (averaging all capac- 
ities) in Indiana Trucks than do others. Asa result, Indiana Trucks’ 
earning power for their users proves tremendous—one fleet of these 
trucks earned from $800 to $1,200 per week net. Still another fleet 
netted $50,000. Others—singly-operated trucks—are making net 
$3,000 to $10,000 a year. 

112% reserve strength is built into them to give that day-in-and- 
day-out, everlasting service demanded by high speed business. 

Our motor is a special high powered, heavy duty type; 100,000- 
mile-test, Worm-Drive rear axle; a clutch that is today acknowl- 
edged the best truck clutch in the world; the standard transmission, 
carburetor and magneto, quiet high-duty bearings and the highest 
grade springs both front and rear. 


A STARTLING BOOK ON HAULING COSTS 


It is the only book we know of containing actual cost data per mile, with which 
you can figure out in advance exactly what your deliveries will cost. Send for it. 


INDIANA TRUCK CORPORATION mare inzvana 
Sizes: 1-ton $1800 
2-ton $2500 — 3'2-ton $3200 
5-ton $4200-. 


Prices do not include Government Tax. 


Along with 
other %3 
Household 
Necessities , et 


The Two Best Pals 


a boy ever has are a faithful dog and an 
Old Town, the Master Canoe. Old Towns 
are sturdy, buoyant and quickly respon- 
sive to each stroke. They will take you 
where the hunting and fishing are best. 
Write for Catalog. 


OLD TOWN 752 Middle St. 
CANOE CO. Old Town, Maine 
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KEEP a Tyco S$ 
-FEVER THERMOMETER 
IN: THE HOME 


Iaylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY, ty 


‘There's a 7ycoi or Maylor Thermometer. for Every Purpose #14 
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Phe 


Holds Fast, But Easy 
The harder the pull the faster holds 
the clasp and yet the touch of a finger 


will cast it off and so easy is the garter 
that it doesn’t bind a bit. 


trimmings are all light, flexible and 
tough. No metal to rust; no pad; noth- 
ing torub and chafe. Webbing is the 
best; resilient and strong. Prices still 
50c, 35c and 25c; no cut in quality. 


DEALERS: Order from your jobber 
or direct from us. Catalog, including 
women’s garters, on request. 


IVORY GARTER CO., Sole Mfrs. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 
New York Sales Office, 200 Fifth Ave, 
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Ralph P. Heisey 


Are You Doing 
As Well? 


Three years ago Mr. Ralph P. Heisey, 
of Pennsylvania, saw an advertise- 
ment like this in The Saturday 
Evening Post. He asked us: “What 
will you pay me?” We replied: 
“Whatever you're worth.” 


On that basis he began. His odd 
moments in the next month netted 
him only $4.20 under our plan, but 
he saw its big possibilities and decided 
to give us his full time. 


Already Mr. Heisey finds 
it easy to earn more 
than $200.00 a month! 


Are you doing as well? If not, let us make 
you our offer. The three Curtis publications 
are popular everywhere. In your own neigh- 
borhood you can easily aad: quickly secure 
scores of renewals and of new subscribers. 
We will pay you as we pay Mr. Heisey— 
liberally, in commissions and in salary. 


How much are YOU worth? More than you're 
making now? Then write today to 

The Curtis Publishing Company 
265 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Many threads of the affair still remained 
to be unraveled. I didn’t know what the 
duke was doing here, what he had been 
about for a month past, how the girl, far off 
in America, had guessed his whereabouts 
and his need; nor did I care. His mere 
existence was enough—that, and Esmé’s 
love for him. All my interest in my Chinese 
puzzle had come to a wretched end. 

““Confound him!” I thought with sav- 
ageness. “We could have spared him per- 
fectly! What business has he turning up at 
the eleventh hour? He didn’t cross the 
ocean with her. He didn’t suspect her un- 
forgivably. He didn’t help her, and dis- 
guise himself as a chauffeur for her, and 
wing Schwartzmann, and bruise up the 
other chaps and send them rolling in a heap. 
This is my adventure. He must have had a 
hundred. Why couldn’t he stick to his 
high-flying and dazzling, and let me be?”’ 

The murmur of voices drifted from the 
lord’s bedchamber. I could guess what 
they had to say to each other—Miss Fal- 
coner and her duke. The Firefly of France! 
Even I, a benighted foreigner, knew the 
things that title stood for: Heroism, in a 
land where every soldier was a hero; praise 
and medals and glory; thirty conquered 
aéroplanes—a record over which his ances- 
tors, those old marshals and constables, 
lying effigied on their tombs of marble with 
their feet resting on carved lions, must nod 
their heads with pride. 

“Mr. Bayne!” 

It was Miss Falconer’s voice. I rose 
reluctantly and obeyed the summons. The 
Firefly was sitting propped on the chest 
now, white but steadier, while Esmé still 
knelt beside him holding his hand in hers. 

“T have been telling Jean, Mr. Bayne, 
how you have helped us.” The radiance of 
her face, the lilt of her voice, stabbed me 
with a jealous pang. I had wanted to see 
her happy, heaven knew—but not quite in 
this manner. ‘‘ And he wants to thank you 
for all that you have done.” 

The Duke of Raincy-la-Tour spoke to 
me in English, correct but quaintly formal, 
of a decided charm. 

“‘Monsieur,” he said, ‘‘I offer you my 
gratitude. And if you will touch the hand 
of one concerning whom, I fear, very evil 
things are believed bs 

I forced a smile and a hearty pressure. 

“T’ll risk it,”’ I assured him. ‘‘The chain 
of evidence against you seemed far-fetched, 
to say the least. They pointed out accus- 
ingly that your father and your grandfather 
pee been Royalists, and that  there- 

ore ee 

He made a gesture. ‘‘May their souls 
find repose! Monsieur, it is true that they 
were. But if they lived to-day, my father 
and grandfather, they would not be traitors. 
They would wear, like me, the uniform of 
France!”’ 

He smiled, and I knew onee for all that 
I could never hate him; that mere envy, 
and a shame of it, were the worst that I 
could feel. 

Everything about him won me, his sim- 
plicity, his fine pride, his clearness of eye 
and voice, his look of a swift, polished 
sword blade. I had never seen a man like 
him. The Duchess of Raincy-la-Tour would 
be a lucky woman; so much was plain. 

I found a seat on the window ledge, the 
girl remained kneeling by him, and he told 
us his story, always in that quaint, formal 
speech. As it went on it absorbed me. I 
even forgot those clasped hands for an 
occasional instant. In every detail, in 
every quiet sentence there was some note 
that brought before me the Firefly’s achieve- 
ments—the marauding airships he had 
climbed into the air to meet, the foes he had 
swooped from the blue to conquer, his darts 
into the land of his enemies, where there 
was a price upon his head. 

The story had to do with a night when he 
had left the French lines behind him. His 
commander had been quite frank. The 
mission meant his probable death. He was 
to wear a German uniform; to land inside 
the lines of the Kaiser; to conceal his 
plane, if luck favored him, among the trees 
in the grounds of the old chateau of Rance- 
ville; to get what knowledge and sketch 
what plans he could of defenses against 
which the French attacks had hitherto 
broken vainly, and to bring them home. 

_ All had gone well at first. His gallant 
little plane had winged its way into the un- 
known like a darting swallow; he had 
landed safely; and after he had walked for 
hours, with the Germans about him and 
death beside him, he had gained his spoils. 
It was as he rose for the return flight that 
the alarm was given. He got away; but he 
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had five hostile aircraft after him. Could 
he hope to elude them and to land safely at 
the French lines? 

It was in that hour, while the night 
lingered and the stars still shone and the 
cannon of the two armies challenged each 
other steadily, that the Firefly of France 
fought his greatest battle in the air. Since 
his whole aim was escape it was bloodless; 
he had to trust to skill and cunning; he 
dared maneuvers that appalled others— 
dropped plummet-like, looped dizzily, 
soared to the sheerest heights. He had 
been wounded. The framework of his plane 
was damaged. Still, he gained on his foes 
and won through to the lines of France. 

“But I might not land there,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘“‘The Germans followed. A mist 
had closed about us, hiding us from my 
friends below. I heard only my propeller; 
and that, by now, sounded faint to me; for 
I was weakening—a shot had hit my 
shoulder, and one had wounded my left 
arm.” 

The girl swayed closer against him, 
watching him with eyes of worship. Well— 
I didn’t wonder, though it cut me to the 
heart. Even a fairy prince could have been 
no worthier of her than this Jean-Hervé- 
Marie-Olivier; of that at least, I told myself 
dourly, I must be glad. 

“As I raced on,” said the duke, ‘‘there 
came a certain thought to me. We had 
traveled far; we were in the country near 
Prezelay, my cousin’s house. The village, I 
knew, was ruined, but the chateau stood; 
and if I could reach it old Marie-Jeanne 
would help me. You comprehend, my 
weakness was growing. I knew I had little 
more time.” © 

The shrouding mist had aided him to 
lose those pursuing vultures. The last of 
them fell off, baffled—or afraid to go deeper 
into France. Now he emerged again into 
the clear air and the starlight. The land 
beneath him was a scudding blur, with a 
dark-green mass in its center—the forest of 
La Fay. 

And then suddenly he knew he must 
land if he were not to lose consciousness and 
hurtle down blindly; and with set teeth 
and sweat beading his forehead he began 
the descent. At the end his strength failed 
him. The plane crashed among the trees. 
“But Saint Denis, who helps all French- 
men, helped me’’—he smiled—‘‘and I was 
thrown clear.” 

From that thicket where his machine lay 
hidden it was a mile to Prezelay. He 
dragged himself over this distance, some- 
times on his hands and knees. Soon after 
dawn Marie-Jeanne, answering a discord- 
ant ringing, found a man lying outside the 
gate and babbling deliriously—her master’s 
cousin, in a blood-soaked uniform, holding 
out a bundle of papers, and begging her by 
the soul of her mother to put them in the 
castle’s secret hiding place. 

She did it. Then she coaxed the wounded 
man to the rooms opening from the gallery 
and tended him day and night through the 
weeks of fever that ensued. From his ray- 
ings she learned that he was in danger and 
feared pursuers; and with the peasant’s 
instinct for caution she had not dared to 
send for help. 

“Tt was yesterday,” the duke told us, 
“that my mind came back. I knew then 
what must be thought of me, what must be 
said of me, all over France.’’ He was lean- 
ing on the wall now, exhausted and white, 
but dauntless. ‘‘No matter for that—I 
have the papers. You recall the hiding 
place?”’ 

He smiled as he asked the question, and 
Miss Falconer smiled back at him. Getting 
to her feet she ran her fingers across the oak 
panel over his head, where for centuries a 
huntsman had been riding across a forest 
glade and blowing his horn. The handle of 
his hunting knife protruded just a little; 
and as the girl pressed it the panel glided 
silently open, revealing a space, square and 
dark and cobwebby, inside. 

Something waslying there—a thin, wafer- 
like packet of papers—the papers for which 
the Firefly of France had shed his blood. 

“Behold!” he said. ‘‘They are copies. 
All that I sketched that night near Rance- 
ville, all that I wrote—I did not once but 
twice. These I carried openly, to be found 
if I were captured. But. those you hold 
went hidden in the sole of my boot—which 
was hollowed for them—so that if I were 
taken and then escaped they might go too!” 

I had read of such devices, I remembered 
vaguely. 

“You have two sets of papers?” I re- 
peated. 

“As you see, monsieur.” 
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“Then I’ll take one of them,” said I. 

Miss Falconer was looking at me in a 
puzzled fashion. As for the duke, his brows 
drew together; his figure straightened; 
the cool glint grew in his eyes. “ Monsieur,” 
he stated somewhat icily, “such things as 
these are not souvenirs. When they leave 
my possession they will go to the Supreme 
Command.” 

‘Certainly,’ I agreed, unruffled. “That 
will do admirably for the first package; 
but about the second—no doubt Miss 
Falconer told you that we have German 
guests downstairs? Perhaps she forgot to 
mention the leader’s name, though. It is 
Franz von Blenheim. And I don’t care to 
have him break down the door and burst 
in on us—on her especially; I would rather, 
pee considered, interview him in the 

a ” ® 


The Firefly’s face had altered at the 
name of the secret agent; he was now re- 
garding me with intentness, but without 
afrown. As for Miss Falconer, the trouble 
in her eyes was growing. I would have to 
be careful. Accordingly I summoned a 
debonair manner as I went on. 

“If you'll allow me,” I said, “‘I will take 
the papers down to him. He won’t know 
that they are copies; he will snatch at 
them—glad of the chance. And since he is 
in a hurry he won’t stop to parley probably, 
He will simply be off at top speed, and 
leave us safe. a 

“Of course, that is the one unpleasant 
feature of the affair—his going.” At this 
point I glanced in a casual manner at the 
Duke of Raincy-la-Tour. “It seems a pity 


to let him walk off scot-free, to plan more ~ 


trouble for France; but that is past pray- 
ing for. I could hardly hope to stop him— 
except by a miracle. If there is one [ll 
be on hand!’* 

Would the duke guess the hope with 
which I was going downstairs? I wondered. 
I thought he did, for his eyes flashed 
slightly and he stirred a little on the chest 

“Sucha miracle, monsieur,”’ heremarked, 
“‘would serve France greatly. As a good 
son of the Church I will pray for it with all 
my heart!”’ 

“T hope to come back,’’ I went on, “and 
to rejoin you. But if I shouldn’t for any 
reason’’—with careful vagueness—“you 


must stay here, barricaded, till they are 


gone. Then Miss Falconer can drive her 
car to the nearest town and bring back 
help for you. You see, it will be entirely 
simple, either way.” 

The girl, very white now, took a swift 
step toward me. ; 

“Simple?” she cried. “They will kill 
you! They hate you, Mr. Bayne; and they 
are four to one! You mustn’t go!” } 

But the duke’s hand was on her arm. 
“My dear,” he said, “he has reason. This 
friend of yours, I perceive, is a gallant 
gentleman. Believe me, if I had strength 
to stand he would not go alone!” 

He held out the papers to me and I took 
ony Then we clasped hands, the Firefly 
and I. 

“Bonne chance, monsieur,”’ he bade me 
with the pressure. 

“Good luck, and good-by,”’ I answered. 
“Miss Falconer, will you come to the 
door?” : 

She took up the candle and came for- 
ward to light me, and we went in silence 
through the room of the squires and thea 
the antechamber and into the room of t 
guards. She walked close beside me; her 


eyes shone wet; her lips trembled. There 


were things I would have given the world 
to say, but I suppressed them. To the 
very end, I had resolved, I would play fair. 
We were at the outer door. ‘‘Good-by, 
Miss Falconer,’ I said, halting. “You 
mustn’t worry; everything is going to turn 
out splendidly, I am sure. Only—now 
that we have the papers it ends our little 
adventure, doesn’t it? So before I go I 
want to thank you for our day together. 
It has been wonderful. There never was 
another like it. I shall always be thankful 
for it, no matter what I have to pay —— 


e 
I stopped abruptly, realizing that this 


was not cricket. To make up, I put out 
my hand quite coolly; but she grasped it 
a both of hers and held it in a soft, warm 
clasp. 
“T shall never forget,” she whispered. 
“Come back to us, Mr. Bayne!” 
For a moment I looked at her in the 
light of the candle—at her lovely face, at 
the ruddy hair framing it, at the tears 
heavy on her lashes. Then I drew the bolt 
and went out, and heard her fasten the 
door. 4 
(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Here are twelve successful men 
preparing for sfill éreafer success 


—and how the lesson they have learned 


them are past middle age. 


. James Leffel & Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, make turbine engines— good tur- 
bine engines. 


Twelve men in this organization are 
enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. Most of 
In- 
cluded in this group are the 
President, Vice-President and 
General Manager, Treasurer, 
the Sales Manager, Superintend- 
ent, two department managers, 
a salesman, two draftsmen and 
two foremen. 


The motive that prompted 
these men to enrol was the de- 
termination to better themselves 


_ —to learn how to develop their jobs—to 


make themselves and their work just one 


_ hundred per cent worth while. 


-To accomplish this, for these men in 


their maturity of years, there was only 


One open course, only one way. There 
was only one thing to do: 


To master the essentials of business —to 
acquire a first-hand and practical knowledge 
of how all business success is built—to absorb 


_ for application in their own day’s work those 


business facts and basic fundamentals which 


underlie all business. 


These men are acquiring valuable 
mental capital 


These men have all progressed far 
along the business highway. But they 
realized the need for something greater 
than their own experience to carry 
them on. 


The bigger the man in business, the 
greater the natural need to absorb more 


_ business knowledge—the stronger the 


desire to have actual contact with other 


_ great business minds. 


De == = 


No business brain can be successfully 
nourished without using as a feeder the 


best product of other more successful 
brains. 


The function of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute is to give you, thru its Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service, the best thought and 
experience of hundreds of successful business 
men—to bring them to you in the most prac- 


Mc Ail 


1s directly applicable to You! 


tical, most interesting and easily readable 
form for absorption in your leisure time. 


This Course and Service gives you a thoro 
understanding of business fundamentals. 


Once mastered, they can be applied success- 
fully to any business. 


If you are an Executive in your own 
business or another’s, to develop yourself 
and your job, you need the positive helpful- 
ness the Alexander Hamilton. Institute can 
bring. 


If your eye is on the Executive desk ahead, 
you need the business information ‘this 
Course furnishes. You need it more-xow 
than ever because the need for better 
Executives is greater now’ than the business 
world has ever known. 


Wherever the wheel of business 
turns — the need is great 


Opportunities abound in every field. The 
demand for trained men is far and away in 
excess of the supply. The war is forcing 
thousands of businesses to readjust their Ex- 
ecutive staff. Every man called for duty 
“over there” affects the status of some other 
one man here. 


The sooner you enrol, the sooner there is 
brought to you the business information that 
has been successfully applied by hundreds 
of our subscribers. 


Daily we are in receipt of stories of suc- 
cess won by men who have applied the 
principles the Course explains. 


These letters come to us from all sections. 
From the big cities, the villages, and even 
the remote and isolated mining camp— 
proof conclusive that environment is no bar 
to advancement. 


Wherever there is a man with the deter- 
mination to take the Course and apply the 
principles, there will be developed a clear- 
thinking, quick-acting, understanding busi- 


ness quantity whose services are always in 
demand at the highest market value. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often 
enrolled for the Modern Business 
Course and Service along with 
ambitious young men in their 
employ. 


Among the 65,000 subscribers 
are such men as A. T. Hardin, Vice- 
President of the New York Central 
Lines;. E. R. Behrend, President 
of the Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany; N. A. Hawkins, Manager of 
Sales, Ford Motor Company; Wil- 
liam C. D’Arcy, President of the 
Associated: Advertising Clubs of 
the World; Melville W. Mix, 
President of the Dodge Mfg. Company, and 
scores of others equally prominent. 


In the Standard Oil Company 291 men 
are enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute; in the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, 450; in the National Cash Register 
Company, 194; in the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, 108; in the General Electric 
Company, 300; and so on down the list of 
the. biggest concerns in America. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the 
highest standing is represented in the Advis- 
ory Council of the Institute. 


This Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, President 
of the National City Bank of New York; Judge E. H. 
Gary, head of the United States Steel Corporation; 
John Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer; Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, the statistician and economist; and Joseph 
French Johnson, Dean of the New York University 
School of Commerce. 


Get further information 


A careful reading of the 112-page book, “ Forging 
Ahead In Business,” will show you how you can de- 
velop yourself for bigger responsibilities the same as 
these twelve men in the Leffel Company are doing. 


Every man and woman with either a business or a 
career to guide to bigger, surer success should read 
this book. Simply fill out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
29 Astor Place New York City 


Send me ‘‘FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS’’—Free 


Name ES er A Se 4 
Print here 


Business 


Address_ Es I ee ee p. 


Business 
Position = =e 
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HAND SLIPS 
AND BROOM 


DECIDES To PUT 
SCREW EYE IN 
BROOM - 


-AND RETIRES 
FOR THE 
DAY 


The Ought-to-be-done Things 


The picture above is a tragedy. Its sorrow isn’t obvious 
to most masculine eyes; but every good housekeeper 
knows the amount of untidiness that is forced upon her 
through the difficulty of getting things hung up. From 
the dish-pan at the sink to the cups in the mahogany 
china-closet, it is almost impossible for a woman to put 
up screw-hooks with her own fingers or to get Friend 
Husband to give any practical help. Here’s where 
- 


—The Hole Maker — 


comes in. He carries in his handle drill points of eight 
different sizes. You pick out the right size drill, put it 
against the wood where you want the hole—You Push, 
He Twists. In no time you havea clean, round hole 
made in the hardest wood and the screw-eye or the 
screw-hook goes in as though it wanted to — 
with enthusiasm. 


Wherever you want a hole for a screw, or a 
brad, or a nail, Mr. Punch is a friend in 
need. He costs $1.80 and can be had in 
most good hardware shops. For your 
own protection be sure you see Mr. 
Punch on the green-covered box. 


E make 1500 good tools 
which are used and 
praised by mechanics the 
world over. A few of them 
which are very useful in the 
home are described in our 
booklet — 


““The House That 
Jack Fixed’’ 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 


Goodell-Pratt Company 


Greenfield, Mass. 
URSSA; 
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FRANCE AND THE FUTURE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


he fought, the French Government sud- 
denly woke up to the fact that it needed 
shells in immense quantities. The Amer- 
ican supply had not begun to come in to 
any appreciable extent. What American 
ammunition did arrive was none too serv- 
iceable. 

Citroen knew of the difficulties that 
confronted his government. He got a 
three days’ leave of absence from his colonel, 
went to the War Office in Paris, and said: 

“Tf the government will give me a con- 
tract I will produce more shells than any 
individual in France.” 

His argument prevailed. When you meet 
Citroen you realize how and why he per- 
suaded the Ordnance Department to sign 
a contract with him at once for an output 
of fifty thousand shells a day. He is a 
born salesman. 

Armed with this contract, Citroen bor- 

rowed a million francs from a bank. He 
then engaged the best shopman and the 
shrewdest practical financier he could find 
in France. He sent these two men to the 
United States—they could both speak Eng- 
_ lish—with these instructions: 
__ “Buy all the machinery you can lay 
hands on and get it on the water as soon as 
possible. If there is any delay in shipping 
the equipment to New York by freight 
send it by express.” 

This is the brand of talk that Harriman 
or Frick or Henry Ford might have in- 

_dulged in when faced with such an emer- 

gency. It takes on added meaning when 

you realize that it was uttered by a French- 
man under thirty-five, just embarking on 
his first big business venture. 

The two envoys left on the next steamer, 
established a small office down on Broad- 
way, in New York, and began to scour the 
country for machinery. They followed 
their chief’s instructions to the letter; 
and more than one automatic machine was 
rushed from Bridgeport or Philadelphia to 
New York by express. 

Meantime Citroen leased a tract of semi- 
improved land on the Quay Javel, on the 
banks of the Seine, and almost within the 
shadow of the Eiffel Tower. On January 
15, 1915, he began to convert the two old 
buildings that stood there into factories, 
and break ground for a new and up-to-date 
concrete structure. |On April first he was 
turning out a thousand shells a day. When 
I last visited his plant in October, 1917, he 
was employing ninety-five hundred men 
and women, and producing fifty thousand 
shells a day. 


A Deferred Appointment 


Thave seen hundreds of shell factories in 
his war, ranging from Petrograd to Milan; 

but I have yet to see a more perfectly 
organized or more highly specialized estab- 
lishment than the huge plant which bears 
Citroen’s name, and which now covers a 
space that would correspond to more than 
five big city blocks in the United States. 

We think we represent the last word in 
welfare work; but we are very much mis- 
taken. At the Citroen factory there is 
a complete dental clinic, presided over by 
three graduate American dentists assisted 
by a dozen trained nurses, three of them 
from New York. Into this clinic at all 
hours of the day stream men and women 
workers, who are required to undergo a 
periodical examination of their teeth. All 
dental work is done at the expense of the 
company. 

I asked Citroen why he set up this dental 
establishment. Quick as a flash he replied: 

.. Most of the human ills are due to bad 
digestion, and bad digestion, in turn, comes 
from lack of mastication. If your worker’s 
teeth are in good shape he can chew and 
enjoy his food. When the eating machin- 
ery 1s in good repair the human being is 
much more fit. One of the best human 
Investments I ever made was to take care 
of my employees’ teeth.” 
_4n this explanation you get another 
tevelation of why André Citroen gets on. 


give you still anoth . At- 
tached to ht, nother reason 


dining hall j 


a number. is number is printed on a 
colored disk. The tables are arranged by 
colors. Jeanne Blanc, the fair munitionette, 


ac 
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who lives in the Montmartre and who has 
yellow ticket Number 469, can find her 
seat at lunch the first day she goes to work, 
because there is a colored numbered index 
hanging over each of the long tables. 

At the Citroen lunch room the workers 
get déjeuner, which in France is a full-sized 
meal, for one-franc-fifty, which,:‘in Amer- 
lcan money at present exchange rates, is a 
little over twenty cents. Citroen organized 
his eating annex just as he organized his 
factory. He buys in bulk; and when he 
cannot get what he wants he raises it or 
produces it himself. 

When you meet this Charles Schwab of 
France you are in contact with the livest 
industrial wire in the country. He is small, 
keen, alert, a bundle of energy—a walking 
factory of ideas.- He speaks English flu- 
ently. He is at his desk at eight o’clock in 
the morning; has his lunch with the heads 
of his departments on a raised platform 
overlooking his eating thousands. 

_ One day he sent me a telegram defer- 
ring an engagement several hours. When 
I saw him he explained the reason for the 
postponement, saying: ‘‘I went to the 
funeral of one of my oldest workmen.” 

Citroen finds time to be human. 


Detail View 
\ of “Cyco” 
BallBearing 


Emptying 
“Superba 
Dust Bag 
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Replace Broom-Sweeping 


With These Easy-Running 
Thorough-Working Sweepers 


Think of it! Your sweeping all done in one-half the time. 
of dust. No tired back. No aching arms. 

No expensive corn brooms—now costing a dollar or more and lasting 
but a little while—except for kitchen and porch. 

And, best of all, these.two Bissells keep carpets clean and. bright all 
the time—no chance for accumulation of disease-breeding dust. 


No clouds 


American Methods Copied 


I asked Citroen what he would do with 
his immense factory when the war was 
over. Without the slightest hesitation he 
answered: 

“T shall make cheap motor cars in what 
you Americans call quantity output—pro- 
vided, of course, the government does not 
tax me to death,” was the reply. 

In this answer you get the key to the 
whole industrial future of France. Our 
sister republic will do with her immense 
munition machines precisely what Great 
Britain will do with hers. She will produce 
the munitions of peace in such quantities 
as will make America hustle in the markets 
of the world. 

From all I could gather Citroen’s fears 
about taxation arescarcely justified. France 
is not likely to impose excessive taxation 
after the war, and for a very good reason. 
Her people, trained in thrift and invest- 
ment, are willing to buy national bonds 
and thus employ their money at a fair rate 
of interest. The French are constitutionally 
opposed to paying taxes. They regard it as 
so much money thrown away. A drastic 
tax would merely add fuel to the fires of 
growing social unrest and precipitate seri- 
ous trouble. 

André Citroen is merely one of many 
kindred industrial spirits. Take the case 
of the engineer, Mayen, who is his full 
brother in resource and ingenuity: 

Before the war he was a comparatively 
small producer of screw-machine products. 
The incessant destruction of aéroplanes led 
to a shortage of engines. France had ur- 
gent need of factories that could produce 
them on French soil and in a hurry. Like 
some of the shell makers, Mayen went to 
the government and agreed to manufacture 
aéroplane engines if he could get a con- 
tract. When this document was forth- 
coming he borrowed three million francs 
from the banks and started to build. 

On May 1, 1917, his workmen dug the 
first hole in what was a sea of mud in the 
outskirts of Paris. Mayen is a galvanic 
person. He wanted to produce motors 
while he was building his factory. This is 
a pretty difficult proposition in peace; it 
is infinitely more so in war, when labor is 
scarce and machinery scarcer. But he 
did it. 

He organized his workers into two shifts 
and worked them day and night. They had 
to have light, and lighting plants are hard 
to obtain in these war days. In some way 
he discovered a partly dismantled estab- 
lishment in a town near Paris. He had it 
removed bodily to the ground on which he 
was building, set it up and erected his fac- 
tory round it. He wanted power to drive 
his first engines; so he bought all the acces- 
sible motor tractors he could find, belted 
them up together, and thus got the energy 
needed for the start. It was a genuine piece 
of Yankee enterprise. Some of these make- 
shift plants are still in action. 

Mayen lived with the job. He had alittle 
shack built on the premises for himself, ate 
his meals on the jump and slept on the spot. 
There was no shirking or slacking in the 
construction of the Mayen factory. 
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Each does its own special work—work which the other cannot do as 
well or at all. The use of the two meets every sweeping requirement. 


The Carpet Sweeper, with its full-sized, 
wide brush, light weight and handiness, is 
primarily a sweeping device, and cannot be 
displaced by any vacuum sweeper for every- 
day use. There are several grades of Bis- 
sell’s Sweepers. Be sure you get a ‘‘Cyco”’ 
Ball-Bearing. No other sweeper has or can 
have them. They’re patented. ‘‘Cyco”’ 
Ball Bearings not only mean easy running 
but insure constant sweeping efficiency and 
self-adjustment to all grades of carpet. All 
C. B. B. patterns have finest bristle brush 
and real No-Mar rubber Corner Cushions. 


Any vacuum sweeper is primarily a 
suction-cleaning device. Its brush is an 
auxiliary to this function. Use a Bissell’s 
Vacuum Sweeper for your ‘‘thorough 
sweeping,’’ remembering that it is not the 
dust you kick up to settle again but what 
is confined in the bag that counts. Bissell’s 
develop stronger and more positive suction 
than the average electric, are easy-running, 
have an exclusive, easy-emptying arrange- 
ment, best bristle brush, and are super- 
latively well made in every detail. 


“Cyco"” Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweepers in patterns from $3.25 
to $6.25;. Vacuum Sweepers $6.00 to $12.50—depending upon 
style and locality.. At dealers everywhere. Booklet on request. 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER COMPANY 

Made in Canada, too Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
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How to Figure the Income Tax 
on Your Farm 


is explained in detail in an article 
approved by the Federal Income Tax 
Officials. 


The Farm Must Be Motorized 


A New Tractor Series 
By Philip S. Rose 


Both in this week’s issue of 


5 Cents the Copy ‘The Cc O UN 1p RY $1.00 the Year 
of all Newsdealers G E N T iD E M A N by Mail 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. } 
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A 


Universal 
News Service 


The Christian Science 
Monitor through its world- 
wide news gathering service 
records daily the constructive 
development of the human 
race. It publishes in detail 
the most significant happen- 
ings of world politics. It an- 


alyzes, classifies, and interprets 
world events editorially from 
an international viewpoint. 
Its governing purpose in this 


period is to establish a better 
understanding between the 
progressive elements in human 
affairs, not only in America, 
but throughout the world. 


The Christian Science 
Monitor is on general sale 
throughout the world at news 
stands, hotels and Christian 
Science reading-rooms at 3c a 
copy. A monthly trial sub- 
scription by mail anywhere in 
the world for 75c, a sample 
copy on request. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S.A. 
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“=— A Few Seconds 


is all it takes to make deli- © 
cious Fairy Cup TeaorCoffee. \ 
Put a little ‘‘Fairy Cup” in 
a cup, pour on hot water 


And It’s Ready 


, Contains No Acids and Is Easily Digested 
\ It’ssolubleand every particle makescoffeeor tea, 
\ No waste, grounds, leaves, boiling or cooking, 
nopotstoclean, Senddealer’snameand 30c, 
(foreign 40c.) for Coffee orTea. Dealers 

supplied by any Jobber. Jobbers: A 
ds Writeus. St. LouisSolubleTea& _. 


/, Pom Ceflee Co.,st Louis 


Continental $148 
6-Cyl. Motors 
Here’s a big bargain :— Brand new six-cylinder 
genuine Continental motors, size 34% x. 5%, 
suitable for trucks, pleasure cars or motor boats, 
Complete with Bosch magneto, Schebler car- 
buretor and Auto-Lite generator—all for $148.00, 
less than one-third cost. oe 
All motors positively 
new and unused, never 
having been removed 
from the original crates 
in which they were 
shipped out by the Con- 
tinental Motors Cor- 
poration. Blue prints 
and other engineering 
data furnished on re- 
quest. Immediateship- 
ment, guaranteed. 


1) Standard Motor Parts Co., 581 Franklin St., Detroit 


makes white, glistening teeth 
and firm, healthy gums— 
corrects acid saliva. 


Highest Award 


Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
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He got the license for France of a well- 
known Spanish motor, developed it, and 
within two months after he invaded that 
sea of mud he was turning out ten complete 
aéroplane motors a day—a big output when 
you consider the intricacy and delicacy of 
the mechanism of an aviation engine. 

When I saw his plant, in October last, 
thirty-five hundred men-and women were 
working under more than twelve acres of 
glass, and new construction was going up 
on every side. The output was forty com- 
plete aéroplane motors a day, and growing. 

Ask Mayen what he proposes to do with 
his factory when peace comes and he will 
tell you that he believes the aéroplane has a 
commercial future, and that France will 
lead the world with an aérial freight service. 
It is well known that since the outbreak of 
the war Germany has concentrated a large 
part of her preparations for peace on the 
perfection of a Zeppelinized airship that 
will haul both freight and passengers. Thus, 
France is preparing. to meet her ancient 
trade and racial enemy on equal terms. 

Now you begin to perceive why any post- 
war industrial invasion of France will be no 
easy sledding. The Citroens, Mayens, and 
all the rest of that alert brotherhood, will 
see that France shall be as self-sufficient 
mechanically as they can make her. 

Now !et us see just what obstacles lie in 
the way of the American exporter seeking 
to do business in France after the war. First 
of all, it is quite likely that with peace 
France will have a high protective tariff, 
and that the power of the government will 
be used to divert trade to French manufac- 
turing establishments. 

Before the war France manufactured 
very little merchandise other than the 
luxuries she exported in large quantities. 
Practically all products of the metallurgic 
industry, in particular, were imported, the 
only exception being automobiles. The 
war has brought about a very great devel- 
opment of metallurgic industries; and 
there is no doubt that the numerous fac- 
tories, which have been increased, as well as 
the new factories which have been built, 
will be utilized to produce the goods France 
will require immediately after peace is 
declared. 

This is already indicated by the action of 
the French Government in prohibiting the 
importation of automobiles and automo- 
bile trucks. The first action in this connec- 
tion was the placing of a seventy per cent 
ad valorem duty on passenger cars and on 
automobile trucks weighing less than 
twenty-five hundred kilograms, in 1916. 
This was followed, in the spring of 1917, by 
a total prohibition, which is so strict that 
practically no permits are granted. 


Foreign Cars Excluded 


Recently, when a special application was 
made by an American for a permit to im- 
port a single car, the answer was received 
that the permit could not be granted for the 
following reasons: Because of the policy of 
the government to discourage the sending 


| of money out of the country; because of the 


lack of shipping space; because of the aim 
of the government to protect local automo- 
bile manufacturers; and because the gov- 
ernment expected to have a large number 
of secondhand cars to place upon the mar- 
ket. 

The most important of the four reasons 
I have just given is the intention of the 
government to discourage importations of 
automobiles. This eliminates competition 
with the local French industry, which is not 
able to produce cars at present. It is 
estimated that when the war is over at 
least one hundred thousand automobiles 
will be required by the public to replace 
those requisitioned or worn out. Themanu- 
facturers now engaged largely on aviation 
motors, shells, and other war work, are 
already preparing to take care of the after- 
war motor business. Until this demand has 
been satisfied the French duty on foreign 
cars will be very heavy. Similar conditions 
will favor other metal-working industries. 
The driving wheel behind French exclusion 
is the energetic Clementel, minister of 
commerce. 

The French steel mills have made con- 
siderable progress in the manufacture of 
high-grade tool steel and it is fairly certain 
that this industry will be fostered after the 
war. In former years much of the tool steel 
used in France came from Great Britain. 
The latter country is endeavoring to hold 
this trade during the war, and, as a result, 
the price of British tool steel has not been 
advanced to any considerable extent; in 
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fact, British tool steel is being sold in 
France to-day at prices equivalent to one- 
third of the f. o. b. New York price of simi- 
lar American steel. Here is food for 
American industrial digestion. 

Another industry that. will surely be 
sponsored by the government after the war 
is that of gasoline tractors. So many horses 
and men have been killed that there will be 
a dearth of labor. Gasoline tractors will 
replace horses in many farming regions 
in France. 

Already two of the largest automobile- 
truck builders in the republic are preparing 
to place tractors on the market to compete 
with those made in America and Great 
Britain. 

This procedure blocks certain well-laid 
American export plans. When the war 
began American manufacturers of gasoline 
tractors had begun to get a foothold in 
France. For two years the business in- 
creased steadily. Now it has come to a 
standstill, except in cases where the trac- 
tors have been sold direct to the French 
Government. No tractors may now be 
shipped from the United States to France 
unless consigned to the government. It 
stands to reason that, with the inevita- 
ble protective tariff operating against the 
American-made tractor after the war, this 
trade will fall into the hands of French 
builders. 


Protection of French Industries 


The same is true of agricultural machin- 
ery, which heretofore has been imported to 
a large extent from the United States. The 
French builders of farm machinery were 
not equipped to turn out large quantities 
before the war. This is one reason why 
we were able to export such numbers. The 
enormous increase in French industrial 
capacity since the beginning of the war 
will enable the factories to produce harvest- 
ers, reapers and mowing machines cheaply. 
They will find a ready market at home 
because of the increased demand from the 
farmers of the northern area and the gen- 
eral desire of the country to be agricul- 
turally as self-sufficient as possible. 

One of the ablest American business men 
in Paris, who has sold more machinery in 
France during the past three years than any 
other individual, made this illuminating 
statement to me: 

“‘T believe it will be a mistake for Amer- 
icans to count upon any very great im- 
mediate business in manufactured products 
in France after the war. Much raw and 
semifinished material will, no doubt, have 
to be imported from the United States; 
but the French Government will discourage 
in every way in its power the importation 
of full-finished products. Labor must be 
given to the returning troops, and the fac- 
tories on which so much money has been 
expended will need work. These two ends 
can best be gained by discouraging foreign 
importation and by encouraging French 
manufacturers to cater to the needs of their 
own country. 

“‘Of course America will always send 
highly specialized products to France that 
cannot be made there. One of these prod- 
ucts is machine tools. The reason for our 
superiority in the making of these tools is 
the enormous home market, which has 
enabled us to specialize on one line. The 
average American machine-tool builder has 
always considered the United States as his 
field, and exported his surplus. The French 
machine-tool builder, in general, could not 
compete with him, because his home mar- 
ket is small as compared with that of the 
American manufacturer; and in building 
for a small market it is impossible to cut 
manufacturing costs to the lowest possible 
basis. 

“Instead of confining themselves to one 
particular line, the French machine-tool 
makers endeavor to spread themselves over 
all lines, with the result that none of their 
machines is so well made as the American. 
Furthermore, through the high cost of 
labor American manufacturers must pro- 
duce in large quantities, which reduces the 
price. 

““The case of machinetoolsapplies equally 
well to other branches in which American 
manufacturers have excelled. These goods— 
and they include cash registers, typewrit- 
ers, automatic machines and labor-saving 
devices—comprise what is known as pre- 
cision products, in which extreme accuracy 
is the predominating necessity. As a rule, 
these goods are not bulky; and con- 
sequently freight rates do not play an 
important part in their cost.” 
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Now that we have touched freight rates, 
we have reached one of the serious ob- 
stacles in the way of American trade with — 
France, now and after the war. With the - 
exception of goods and materials needed 
for war purposes, and a slight surplus, there 
are practically no exports from America to 
France, except men. ; 

If we did have any opening in the high 
wall of exclusion, the ruinous cost of trans- 
portation would penalize business and make ~ 
it almost impossible. ae 

Freight rates from New York to Bor- 
deaux are from a hundred to a hundred and 
sixty dollars for forty cubic feet. Before th 
war the rate was about five dollars for 
the same space. The transportation lines 
now charge by measure instead of by weight. 
Since the rate for most products is more by 
measure than by weight, you can see what 
a hardship this works on the shipper. 

There is a strong feeling among ex- 
porters that some time will elapse, even 
after peace is declared, before freight rates 
to France return to the level prevailing in 
1913 and 1914; in fact, it is very doubtful 
that ocean rates will ever again be so low. If 
to these excessive rates is added the higher 
cost of labor in the United States and a 
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tariff, it is evident that a great majority 
American manufacturers now doing busi- 
ness in France will be shut out of the trade 
they have enjoyed since the war began. 
What is the remedy, and how can Amer- 
ican business get its hooks permanently 
into the French market in the face of these - 
handicaps? ; ieee, 
I have talked with veterans in Paris and 
elsewhere, and I find there is a growing 
conviction that the only way Americar 
doing a large business in France, especial 
since the beginning of the war, can hold 
their trade is to establish branch factories, 
As evidence of the truth of this argument 
you have only to look at the many Yankee 
establishments already installed there as 
going concerns. I mean such enterprises 
as the American Radiator Company, which 
operates a large factory in the eastern 
part of France, known as the Compagnie 
Nationale des Radiators; the United Shoe 
Machinery Company de France, which has 
a large, well-equipped factory in one of the 
suburbs of Paris; the International Har- 
vester Company, whichestablished a branch — 
factory before the war in the outskirts of 
Lille; the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany, at Francheville, near Paris; and the 
E. W. Bliss Company, at Saint-Ouen, near 
Paris. All these factories have done a - 
profitable business and there is no reason 
why others should not follow their lead, — 


Why Branch Factories Pay 


When you put this proposition up to the 
average big American manufacturer he 
says he prefers to have his entire manu- 
facturing equipment at home and export 
the surplus, which enables him to cut down 
the manufacturing cost and thus sell at a 
better profit in the local market. 

It is this idea of using surplus for export 
that has always been the flaw in our con- 
ception of foreign business. If we are to 
have a permanent oversea trade—and the 
time will come when that trade will be 
absolutely essential to our national in- 
dustrial well-being—it is worth concentrat- 
ing upon; it is entitled to the dignity of 
being made a legitimate feature of our h 4 
dustry. The sooner we realize this, the 
sooner we shall be permanent world-trade 
factors. we 

Let us look at the facts: If an American 
manufacturer exports twenty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of his products to France, that 
is not a very large proportion of his tetal 
output. If, on the other hand, he estab- 
lishes a branch factory in Paris, or else- 
where, and increases his French business to 
four hundred thousand dollars, it is safe to 
assume that the returns to him on the in- 
creased sales would make it quite worth 
while to give up the original twenty thou- 
sand dollars of export surplus from America. 

What are the benefits of establishing an 
industry on’ French soil? First of all is the 
goodwill you foster by being part and pare 
of the people with whom you do business. 
Take industrial root, and the first phase of 
the battle is won. J. 

In the second place, you get cheap labor. 
France possesses many skilled mechanics; 
in fact, there are none better. The grea’ 
cry in the world after the war will be for 
employment. Here will be the opportunity 
to help restore France and increase Amer- 
ican business at the same time. — . 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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Brand New Oliver Typewriters for Half 
and Best Model. Sold Under a New 


Free Trial. 


The Factory 


To Save You $51 


Money-Saving Plan. 


POST 87 


What They Used to Cost. Latest 
Five Days’ 


No Money Down—Over a Year to Pay. 


This is the offer of the Oliver Typewriter Company itself 


—a $2,000,000 concern. 


_The Oliver Typewriter Company gives this guarantee: The 
Oliver Nine we now sell direct is the exact machine—our 
Model No. 9—which was formerly priced at $100. 


We do not offer a second-hand nor 
rebuilt machine. Sodonot confuse this 
new $49 Oliver with other offers. 

The $51 you now save is the result of 
new and efficient sales methods. 

Formerly there were over 15,000 Oliver 
salesmen and agents. We had to main- 
tain expensive offices in 50 cities. Other 
costly and roundabout sales methods 
kept the price of typewriters around $100. 

By ending all these wastes and adopt- 
ing a new plan we save the American 
public millions of dollars. 

The entire facilities of the company 
are devoted exclusively to the production 
and distribution of Oliver Typewriters. 


How to Save 
This is our plan: You may have an 


Used By Big Business 


It is the same commercial ma- 
chine used by U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration; National City Bank of 
New York; Montgomery Ward & 
Co.; Curtis Publishing Co.; Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx; Morris & Company; 
Baldwin Locomotive Works; 
Ward Baking Company; Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company; West- 
ern Clock Company—“Big Ben’’; 
Encyclopaedia Britannica; an 
a host of others. Over 600,000 
have been sold. 


Oliver for free trial by answering this 
advertisement. 

Or if you wish further information, 
check the coupon. 

We will send you an Oliver Nine direct 
to your office or home for five days’ free 
trial; it does not cost you a cent.. Nor are 
you under the slightest obligation to buy. 

We give you the opportunity: to be 
your own salesman and save $51. You 
are the sole judge. There are no salesmen 
to influence you. 

If you decide to keep the Oliver, pay us 
at the rate of $3 per month. ‘If you do 
not wish to keep it, we even refund the 
transportation charges. That is all there 
is to our plan. It is simplicity itself. 


A Favorite 


This standard keyboard, visible Oliver 
has long been the world’s model. If you 
remember, Oliver introduced visible 
writing. 

Year after year, Oliver inventors have 
set the pace. To-day’s model—the Nine 
—is their greatest achievement. 

Any stenographer may turn ‘to the 
Oliver and operate it like any other ma- 
chine. In fact, its simplicity recommends 
it to people who have never used a type- 
writer before. 

This Oliver Nine is the finest, the cost- 
liest, the most successful model we have 
ever built. If any typewriter is worth 
$100, it is this handsome machine—the 
greatest Oliver triumph. : 


Over 600,000 Sold 


Regardless of price, do not spend one 
cent upon any typewriter— whether new, 
second-hand, or: rebuilt—do not even 
rent a machine until you have investi- 
gated thoroughly our proposition. 

It is unnecessary to pay more than $49 
for a brand new, standard typewriter. 

The Oliver -Typewriter Company, by this 
great, money-saving, price-reducing plan, is en- 
titled to your first consideration. 

Note the two-way coupon. Send at once for 
the free-trial Oliver, or for our startling book en- 


titled “The High Cost of Typewriters—The 
Reason and the Remedy.” 

This amazing book exposes the follies of the 
old selling plans and tells the whole story of the 
Oliver Rebellion. With it we send a new catalog, 
picturing and describing the Oliver Nine. 

Don’t turn over this page without clipping the 
coupon. 

Canadian Price, $62.65 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1012 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Take Your Choice 


Check the coupon 
for the Free Trial 
Oliver or for the 
Book. Mail to-day. 
You are not obli- 
gated to buy. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1012 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, III. 


fe] Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free 
inspection. If I keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of 
$3 per month. The title to remain in you until fully 
paid for. 

My shipping point is ee 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. 
If I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at 
your expense at the end of five days. 


Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me 
your book—‘*The High Cost of Typewriters—The 
Reason and the Remedy,” your de-luxe catalog and 
further information. 


Name Bs. 
Street Address oats 2 
City State 
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THE 


FIVE U.S.GALLONS NET. 


HAVOLINE 


‘REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


OIL 


‘47 MAKES A DIFFERENCE” 


The wheels of war look keenly to lubrication. 
Correct lubrication makes for fighting trim, 
whether of tank, airplane, destroyer, dread- 
nought, or machine gun. 


Incorrect lubrication makes for destruction 
from within as unerringly as accurate hostile 
shell-fire makes for destruction from without. 
Turn to any fighting front for the vivid lesson 
of lubrication. This war is a ceaseless struggle 
between thrift and waste. The motor assets 
of the nation, whether under actual fire at the 
front, or in city streets at home, must survive 
as long as proper care can make them survive. 
Your motor cars and trucks will: stand up 
longer under the grind of hard service if you 
lubricate with Havoline Oil. The preference 
of a vast majority of America’s better-class 
motorists for Havoline Oil is the one greatest 
argument for Havoline Oil. 


This correctly graded lubricant, represented 
by Havoline Light, Havoline Medium, and 
Havoline Heavy, lubricates any car to the 
limit of scientific possibility from a brand new 
racer to a ten-ton truck that has recorded 
years of heavy-duty service. 


Havoline greases are compounded of Havoline Oil and pure, sweet tallow. 


FIVE U.S.GALLONS NET 


HAVOLINE 


RES, US.PAT. OPE, 


a 


The lubrication of your truck is as important 
as the make of your truck. 


The finest make of truck is a failure in service 
unless its multitude of engaging parts is ab- 
solutely protected by correct lubrication 
against destructive friction. 


Havoline Oil cuts down upkeep, fuel-cost, re- 
placements, and delayed deliveries by oiling 
every bearing with a long-lived, almost in- 
vulnerable film of oil that keeps metal from 
rubbing against metal. Whether in combus- 
tion chambers where heat soars as high as 3000 
degrees, or in the final stage of transmission 


where stress and strain become tremendous.’ 


The cutting down of upkeep and prolongation 
of the life of trucks loom important in the 
conservation of the mobile assets of a nation 
at war. 

Havoline Oil substitutes complete lubrication 
for partial lubrication. And remember that an 
inferior lubricant which breaks down under 
heat and gear-pressure gives you only partial 
lubrication. And partial lubrication means an 
imperfect gas seal, hence loss of mileage on 
gas. It means scarred cylinder-walls, broken 
piston-rings, broken bearings, shorter life of 
your truck, and lower re-sale value. 


Ask for Havoline in the sealed container 
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FIVE U.S.GALLONS NET. 


VOLINE 


REG. US. PAT. OFF, 


OIL 


“IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE” 


Is your passenger car a pleasure car? Or is 
your car a hidden sea of internal troubles? 


The best passenger car on earth ceases to give 
pleasure if lubrication fails to perform the 
exacting services required of it. 


It is unfair to your car to use an inferior 
lubricating oil even occasionally. That occa- 
sional, careless use of an oil that breaks down 
under heat and pressure, exposes dry metal 
to dry metal. Result—destructive friction, 
grind, wear, tear, breakage, the expense of 
replacements, loss of mileage on gas, and less 
money for yourcar when trading-in timecomes. 


Havoline Oil does everything that a first-class 
lubricating oil should do or can do. It insures 
a smooth, economical, and efficient develop- 
ment and transmission of power. It maintains 
a perfect, protecting film of oil between all 
engaging surfaces. Its proper use absolutely 
prevents that destructive internal ‘“‘rough- 
house”’ of metal rubbing against metal. 


The use of Havoline at all times gives you all 
the assurance that is scientifically possible that 
you are so lubricating your car that it will 
wear as long, run as smoothly, and command 
as high a re-sale price as entirely correct 
jubrication can guarantee. 


Clean to handle and correct in body. 


Sndian Refining Company, 7 Perian’””*? New York 


Incorporated 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


“It makes a difference’’ 


\ 
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' (Continued from Page 86) 

The American producer can fare infi- 
nitely better in France by coéperation with 
the French rather than by competition with 
them. It is a matter of temperament. The 
same argument would not apply to England, 
because the Britisher loves ascrap, and after 
the war industrial competition will be his 
middle name. 

American factories are famous through- 
out the world for their organization and 
efficiency. By operating in France in the 
American way our manufacturers would 
obtain surprising results and build up a 
whole new prestige. 

Any consideration of branch factories in 
France must include the important item 
of customs. If France rears a protective 
wall, as she undoubtedly will, the Amer- 
ican manufacturer producing in France will 
be inside that wall. The cost of transport- 
ing hf®& machinery and some of his raw 
material will undoubtedly be more than 
offset by the escape from tariff on the 
finished article exported from the United 
States. 

Another vital fact to be considered is 
taxation. If a concern is operated in France 
as a branch of an American house it must 
pay taxes on the business it does in France, 
and also pay a tax to the American Gov- 
ernment. If it is owned by a third cor- 
poration, as is frequently the case with 
companies doing business abroad, it faces 
stillfurther taxation. When a certain Amer- 


ican machinery firm was acquired by a New . 


York corporation, and continued business 
as an out-and-out branch, it paid three 
taxes—one to the French Government; a 
second to the American Government, under 
its own name; and a third as part of the 
parent corporation to which it was attached. 

The moral, therefore, is to incorporate in 
France—or in any other foreign country— 
under the laws of that country. American 
manufacturers doing business in England 
have long found this to be a great advan- 
tage, while the comparatively few Amer- 
ican enterprises in France that have done 
likewise are all prospering. 

The branch factory abroad is no new idea. 
Germany, master of the world-commerce 
game, has dramatized it wherever the trade 
winds blow. During the nineties, and when 
the Wilson Tariff Law was in effect in the 
United States, German manufacturers did 
a large and thriving trade with us. When 
the McKinley high protective tariff re- 
placed the Wilson schedule these German 
producers saw themselves cut off from their 
greatest market. 

Instead of accepting defeat, they im- 
mediately began to establish factories in 
the United States. The plate looking-glass 
business in America to-day is almost the 
direct result of the enterprise of a few Ger- 
man manufacturers who, determined to 
evade the McKinley Law, set up business 
here. In other industries similar action was 
taken. Instead of losing trade, they found 
themselves much more prosperous as manu- 
facturers inside the American tariff wall. 


Getting Started Right 


All this naturally leads to the large ques- 
tion of how to do business right in France. 
Knowledge is everything! is the first text 
ot may be written in this new business 

ible. 

If you want to get on with the French 
you must first understand them. In France, 
more than in any country where American 
trade has set up its abode—with the pos- 
sible exception of Spain—the peculiarities 
of the people are an important factor. The 
greatest success has always attended com- 
plete adaptability to local needs and the 
employment of the French themselves as 
coworkers. 

This does not mean that when you are 
operating in France you must do what the 
French do; but it does mean that it is good 
business to capitalize their eccentricities or 
their talents. The Frenchman has a vivid 
and brilliant imagination, a plastic nature, 
and, with proper direction, makes himself 
an essential cog in the productive machine. 

Let me illustrate with the concrete ex- 
ample of an American business in Paris, 
which is operated along what might be 
called ideal conditions: Though it is owned 
by another corporation, it is incorporated 
under its own name under the French laws. 

e president, general manager and treas- 
urer are American. Every other important 
Position in this business is filled by French- 
men. The firm does business in the French 
Way and in the French language. This is 
why it has registered the most conspicuous 
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success of any Yankee companyin the French 
trade field. 

This company outstrips all its competi- 
tors in the extent of its business with the 
French Government. I will tell‘you why: 
Before the war, and by a curious kink in the 
French corporation laws, noone buta French 
subject could sell goods to the government. 
This: was changed for the duration of the 
war. With this pre-war precedent, how- 
ever, the government, except in cases of 
great necessity,will give preference to a firm 
that is French in organization and knows 
the rules of the French business game. 

When a firm operates under a French 
charter its books are subject to periodical 
scrutiny by the government, which exer- 
cises a more or less parental control.over it. 
This control, however, is a distinct moral 
aid to the business, because it becomes part 
of the national trade structure. It is in the 
family, so to speak; and the French, de- 
spite the inevitable triangle, are keen about 
the family spirit. 

American firms sometimes commit amus- 
ing blunders with the human material they 
send to France. A certain corporation im- 
ported ten young college graduates a year 
ago. They were fresh from the lecture room 
and their only contact with business had 
been to spend their allowances. A seasoned 
American business man, long a resident of 
Paris, called on the head of the firm that 
had brought over the collegians and in- 
quired what salary they were receiving. 


Now is the Time for Trade: Building 


“Weare paying these boys $2500 a year,” 
was the reply. 

“We pay French boys of that age $250 
and get much better service,” retorted the 
veteran. 

One of these $2500-a-year boys—a gradu- 
ate engineer—had been put at work making 
out time cards! 

The significance of this episode is that 
there has been too little actual training for 
the foreign trade field. The conviction is 
growing among farsighted men who have 
the real vision of a permanent export trade 
that America and France should have what 
would correspond to exchange professor- 
ships in colleges. The French youth should 
be sent to America to be trained in our fac- 
tories, while the American boy should cut 
his business teeth in France and in the 
French language. In this way complete 
accord would be established and the entente 
cordiale of sentiment would become a prac- 
ticality in business. 

This is as good a place as any to impress 
the fact, emphasized by the French indus- 
trial regeneration, that the time will inevi- 
tably arrive after the war when the output 
of American factories will, in all likelihood, 
exceed the demand. The gearing up of our 
industry to our own war needs and the 
expansion due to the supplying of Europe’s 
need before our entry into the conflict have 
extended our productivity to a tremendous 
degree. A permanent foreign trade will, 
therefore, be absolutely essential to our 
prosperity and to the safeguarding of our 
gold reserve. Now is the time to build it. 

We can never achieve this end if we do 
not forsake the fetish of standardization in 
the foreign field. Oddly enough, the thing 
that gives us our industrial supremacy at 
home develops into one of our worst enemies 
abroad. One reason why we have not real- 
ized our proper export destiny in France 
and South America is that we have always 
believed that we knew more about the needs 
of our oversea customers than they did. 

On this assumption—and I am making 
no great revelation—we have unloaded or 
tried to unload commodities made by the 
wholesale for American needs and assumed 
that they were just what the Frenchman 
wanted. Take electric-lamp sockets: The 
French want the so-called bayonet socket; 
while we, in the main, insist upon trying to 
thrust screw sockets upon them, simply 
because they are the kind we happen to use. 

While we are in the chamber of our 
foreign-trade horrors let me point out an- 
other.grave defect in the whole export at- 
titude. It lies in the costly error of trying 
to run a business in Paris from Wall Street 
and with the Wall Street point of view. 
One misfortune with some of our concerns 
doing business abroad is that they are con- 
trolled by corporations dominated by Wall 
Street banks or Wall Street men; and this 
usually means self-interest and a narrow 
vision. 

Whenever you go to a trade banquet in 
New York you hear speeches by Wall 
Street. corporation vice presidents urging 
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development of foreign trade. They offer 
many “‘helpful hints.” If you took a cen- 
sus you would find that scarcely any of 
these men speak a foreign language or have 
been farther east than Sandy Hook! What 
is the result? The moment there is a 
flurry in Wall Street, and stocks go tum- 
bling, these long-distance mentors of foreign 
trade get cold feet and send frantic cables 
to their representatives abroad to pull in 


their horns and sit tight. If the market is | 


up they boom with optimism and expan- 
sion’ It is part of that ancient provincial- 
ism of Wall Street which, up to the time the 
late E. H. Harriman realized that a large 
part of the United States lay beyond the 
Hudson River, believed that all America 
began and ended in Greater New York. 
You cannot tie foreign trade to the ticker! 

Here is an incident that confirms what I 
have written: A certain enterprising Amer- 
ican in Paris, who speaks French and under- 
stands French economic conditions better 
than any man I know in France, developed 
a big business throughout the republic. His 
concern is owned and controlled by a Wall 
Street corporation whose instructions to him 
have been more or less dictated by the 
condition of the stock market. 

When America got into the war and the 
Government began to control industry, he 
got the following cablegram from the head 
of the business: ‘Government is regulat- 
ing industry. Dispose of everything you 
have in stock; take no more orders.” 

Accustomed as he was to the vagaries of 
high finance,this was a facer for the man in 
Paris. He had spent five years in building 
up a profitable business. At that moment 
he had a million dollars in orders on his 
books; in his warehouses were ample stocks, 
thanks to his prudent foresight. Because 
the stock market, influenced by the news 
from Washington, happened to be off, and 
because Wall Street was shaky, he was 
called upon to sacrifice nearly everything to 
a moment of panic. By canceling orders he 
would have impaired the goodwill of his 
customers; by disposing of his stocks at 
once he would have lost a large sum, for the 
reason that, if exports from America were 
to be curtailed, the longer he held his goods 
the more valuable they would become on 
account of the short supply. Thus, all the 
advice from home was destructive. 

He refused to be intimidated. He fol- 
lowed his own counsel, continued to take 
orders and held on to his stocks. Two 
weeks later he got a cablegram of congrat- 
ulation from New York commending his 
courage! 

I was in Paris when this episode took 
place. Do you wonder that the man in 
question was discouraged and said: “ Will 
Wall Street ever realize that it cannot 
gamble in stocks and sell goods abroad at 
the same time?’ 


Most-Favored-Nation Treaties 


The moment you touch any sector of the 
foreign-trade field affecting America, that 


moment you realize how urgently we shall | 


need a bargaining tariff when the war is 
over. It will be difficult to combat speeded- 
up, reorganized and protected British in- 
dustry; it will be much more difficult to 
attack France, intrenched behind a high- 
tariff barrier. 

France will be a huge debtor nation when 
the war is over, and that meansshe will pare 
her imports down to the bone. We can 
offset this with two things—a bargaining 
tariff and a most-favoréd-nation treaty. It 
will be up to us to take the favored-nation 
place occupied by Germany before the war. 
Germany rammed this concession down the 
throat of France through the famous Frank- 
fort Treaty, dictated by overwhelming mil- 
itary triumph in the Franco-Prussian War. 

The United States can resort to no such 
bullying, because we are allies and not 
enemies of France. We can achieve the 
same result, however, through economic di- 
plomacy, by making the French realize that 


they cannot sell us their luxuries—like | 


champagne, frocks, laces, jewelry and silk 
textiles—without buying our machines and 
our manufactured goods. Curious as it 
may seem in the light of the sentimental 


relation between the two countries, wehave | 


never had a real favored-nation treaty with 
France. Indeed, she has always discrimi- 
nated against us by putting a duty on 
manufactured articles. 


Farseeing Frenchmen already realize the | 


need of the friendliest possible economic | 


relation with America after the war. One 
reason for this is that they know it is good 


business; the other is that France will be | 
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enormously in our financial debt, and it 
does not always pay to rub your creditor 
the wrong way. 

A section of the French press has gone so 
far as to say that the drastic prohibition of 
American goods is a grave mistake. The 
Temps, one of the leading Paris papers, 
declared that the latest order of exclusion 
was the deathisentence of French commerce. 
This exaggerates the case; but there is no 
doubt of a growing tendency to mollify 
rather than antagonize American business. 

Intelligent concentration on the French 
business field, backed up by a bargaining 
tariff, could put an immense quantity of 
American goods into France. The growing 
French hatred of Germany will preclude all 
possibility, savein theevent of overwhelming 
defeat of the Allies, of her reéstablishment 
in France on any kind of favored-nation 
basis. Despite the fact that propinquity 
and the pocketbook usually level all social 
and economic animosities, it is doubtful 
that France will so far forget herself as to 
let Fritz play freely and unafraid in her 
business back yard again. 

This means that we could sell France 
many of the products she once bought from 
Germany. They include raw skins, wool, 
copper, pottery, imitation jewelry, India- 
rubber and gutta-percha articles, brushes, 
fans, buttons, toys, machinery, electric- 
power plants, machine tools and metal 
goods. 

We shall not be able really to invade the 
French market until we dosome of the trade 
things we have left undone. We must es- 
tablish a complete scheme of credit infor- 
mation and widen our commercial banking 
system in France. The increased financial 
facilities necessary to accommodate the 
needs of our troops have already helped in 
that direction. 

We must do business on a c. i. f. basis, 
instead of af. o. b. New York, Baltimore or 
Boston basis. ‘This means, in simplest 
terms, that we must sell goods to France at 
a price which covers cost, insurance and 
freight, and puts them down at the door of 
the buyer. A chronic failure to do this has 
been a serious obstacle to our foreign-trade 
progress in the past. 

We must send stocks instead of samples. 
AsI have pointed out on other occasions, 
the Frenchman is a sort of continental Mis- 
sourian. He wants to be shown. Nothing 
delights him more than to revel in the midst 
of a mass of goods and make his choice 
leisurely but surely. One great defect in 
our one-time business relations with France 
was our carelessness in marking cases and 
our inability to realize that a letter to 
France required a five-cent stamp. Thanks 
to our army overseas, we are now learning 
how to label packages correctly and plainly, 
and to put sufficient postage on letters. 

We can never remain in the French busi- 
ness field unless we study the ground first. 
This is an ancient injunction; but it is 
never too old to be emphasized again. Here 
is a little story that shows how our would-be 
trade envoys fall down. 


Al Case of Now or Never! 


Less than a year ago a well-known Amer- 
ican drug firm sent an agent to Paris to 
conquer the market. He took with him 
considerable stock. He had never been 
abroad before and could not speak French. 
This was bad enough; but the worst was 
yet to come. After equipping offices and 
hiring a staff of assistants, he suddenly dis- 
covered that he could do no business. The 
reason was he had forgotten to investigate 
the French.law that prohibits the sale of 
drugs or pharmaceutical articles until they 
are passed upon and approved by the Pas- 
teur Institute. This involves an almost 
endless amount of red tape. In this case 
it consumed exactly three months. Through 
lack of adequate precaution he not only 
lost all this time but created a very bad 
impression in the French drug trade. 

Finally, if we are to realize our trade 
destiny in France, American business men 
must stop saying ‘‘We’ll wait until after 
the war.” If they wait until after the war 
it may be too late. The time to plant the 
seed is to-day, when our Army is lined up 
shoulder to shoulder with the French on a 
common battle front of freedom, and when 
the heart of the nation beats for us with 
grateful appreciation. It is now or never! 

There is no reason for lack of information 
about French conditions. If you cannot 
send a representative to France you can get 
in touch with the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris, or the newly formed 
French-American Chamber of Commerce 
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in New York, whichis the Economic Section 
of the French Institute in the United States. 
The latter is organizing committees to deal 
with French customs house procedure— 
duties, freights, communications, litigation 
and transportation. Failing at these two 
organizations, you can always reach the 
commercial attaché of the United States ac- 
credited to the American Embassy in Paris. 

Indeed, the road to the new French trade 
relation is paved with opportunities. One 
of them is embodied in the third Lyons 
Fair, tobe held from March first to the 
fifteenth, this year, in the famous French 
silk city, where the American manufacturer 
may put himself upon the trade map of the 
republic. 

To facilitate him, an American commit- 
tee, headed by George B. Van Cleve and 
including representatives of organizations 
like the Chamber of Commerce, the French 
Chamber of Commerce, the Merchants’ 
Association, the American Manufacturers’ 
Export Association, all in New York City, 
and the Boston Chamber of Commerce, has 
been formed, with headquarters at 1790 
Broadway, New York. It has all necessary 
information about the exposition and is in 
direct touch with the authorities at Lyons. 


The Fair at Lyons 


This Lyons Fair reflects the reborn French 
business spirit. It is more than a fair; itis 
a great market for the interchange of ideas 
and the actual sale of goods. The finan- 
cial turnover at the second exhibition was 
seventy-two million dollars. Like the British 
Industries Fair, it is projected as a substi- 
tute now and as a rival later on of the fa- 
mous Leipsie Fair, which was Germany’s 
annual national shop window. 

The first two fairs were held in 1916 and 
1917, in the full tide of war. At the first 
one there was not a single American ex- 
hibitor; at the second there were thirty- 
three. The applications for space in the 
forthcoming one indicate that this number 
will be greatly increased. From 1199 French 
exhibitors in 1916 the list grew to 2073 last 
year. There will be fully a thousand more 
when the doors open next March. I cite 
this large increase in numbers to show that 
France, in the midst of a war which menaces 
her very existence, finds time, energy and 
enterprise to devise exhibits at a world ex- 
hibition. , 

There is no joy riding or Midway sight- 
seeing at the Lyons Fair. To become a 
stand holder, which is the French way of 
expressing exhibition space, one must be a 
manufacturer or be considered as one. 
Middlemen and retail tradesmen are not 
admitted as exhibitors. Business is done 
by means of samples—it is really a great 
sample fair—and the goods are forwarded 
from the factory, according to the terms of 
the contract. All retail trading is forbidden 
and no article can be delivered to a pur- 
chaser at the fair or during its life. This 
puts the whole proposition on a definite 
selling basis and concentrates energy on 
that activity. The Lyons Fair to-day is 
France’s best market place. 

The dominating personality behind this 
enterprise is Edouard Herriot, who is a full 
dynamic brother to André Citroen—co-star 
in a kindred romance of self-made success. 
He arrived from the provinces in the second 
city of France not very many years ago, 
with exactly fifteen dollars in his pocket. 
He became a school-teacher, and taught 
day and night until his interest in civic 
development and his eloquent espousal of 
industrial development got him elected 
mayor. He has been reélected twelve times. 
In the interim he has served four terms as 
senator from the Rhéne Department. 

Last autumn, when France faced the 
most acute food and transportation crisis of 
her history, it was Herriot who became the 
unanimous choice for National Minister 
of Transportation and Food Supplies and 
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brought order out of.chaos. If he keeps on 
at this rate he will have a career like Sir 
Eric Geddes and successively hold most of 
the important constructive posts in the 
gift of the Republic. 

Herriot has made Lyons the Pittsburgh 
of France. But it is a Pittsburgh plus an 
intelligent assimilation of the best in Ger- 
man and American efficiency methods. He 
is magnetic, virile, convincing—a compel- 
ling figure of a man; the finest type of the 
new French leadership, no less effective in 
industry than in civics. Rub shoulders with 
this new French child of destiny and you 
understand why his country is adopting 
him for her own. He is a great leader, 
regarded by many as the coming man of 
France. 

Unfortunately the American business 
man seeking to enter the French market 
cannot always do business with a French- 
man of the Herriot type. He finds many 
who are less desirable. This is largely due 
to the parsimony that is such a distinctive 
Gallic trait. The shorter and more chari- 
table word for it is thrift. Remove the 
thrift idea from the average Frenchman 
and he stands naked. 

Long contact with the French financial 
point of view, whether in buying or selling, 
has made more than one American realize 
that thrift may be a vice instead of a virtue. 
At thirty the Frenchman’s sole idea is to 
amass a competence for his old age. This is 
a most commendable ambition; but when 


it becomes an obsession and influences all , 


life it is likely to have its drawbacks. Nor 
does it diminish as you ascend the social 
scale. Right here you put your finger on 
the spot in the French business structure 
that we have had to hammer hardest. It is 
exceedingly difficult to do business with the 
acutely frugal, and the French do business 
in terms of frugality. 
Unlike the American idea of establishing 
a permanent goodwill in trade, the French- 
man has little or no thought of future busi- 
ness relationship. He is concerned solely 
with the transaction in which he is engaged, 
and his whole energy is based upon getting 
every possible dollar out of it. Let the 
buyer beware! is hismaxim. Suchsalesman- 
ship as giving a concession to-day that will 
bear fruit in a reorder to-morrow is not in 
his business philosophy. I catalogue these 
personal facts because they are necessary 
to an analysis of trade opportunity in 
France. If we are going to do business over 
there in a big way after the war it is impor- 
tant that we shall know as much as possible 
about our clients and our customers. 


The Frenchman’s Partner 


Despite every shortcoming of the French 
you have only to look at their history, 
whether in art or in industry, to find it 
written in the story and the glory of all 
time. 

No inventory of the France of to-day, nor 
any forecast of the France of to-morrow, 
would be complete without some reference 
to her women. In war or peace they are the 
ruling sex, not only because the French are 
sentimental and are the world’s best-known 
specialists in love, but because the French 
wife is her husband’s partner in every sense. 

When a Frenchman is married to a girl 
in trade it seldom follows that she gives 
up her business job with matrimony. If 
her husband has a commercial establish- 
ment into which she fits she almost invari- 
ably takes a position init. More often itis 
to be mistress of the cash box. A French- 
man would regard it as treason not to 
discuss any contemplated business venture 
with his wife. It is the teamwork that wins. 

To a greater degree even than in Eng- 
land women are doing men’s work in 
France; first, because of the depletion of 
man power in the country, and second, be- 
cause they instinctively turn to the mas- 
culine task and to labor generally. I have 
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seen them operating heavy turret lathes 
which are employed in shell making, and 
handling the mechanism that drives huge 
cranes. a 
The Frenchwoman works at a speed that 
no man could or would imitate. She is an 
intense individualist and does not watch 
her neighbor working alongside. Her main 
job is to exact the greatest amount of labor 
out of the working hour. All the knowledge 
gained by women during these years of war 
will be capitalized to the fullest extent 
when the nation turns to the monster task 
of reconstruction. The woman will be a 
factor in the establishment of quantity out- 
put in France. Her sacrifice in war will be 
equaled only by her productivity in peace. 
I can give you no better interpretation 
of the character of French womanhood than 
to attempt to visualize what will always 
remain in my memory as the most touching 
sight I have yet seen in the war. It was in 
the devastated region where the Hun had 
left a trail of ruined towns, blackened. 
forests and despoiled land in his wake. 
I was on my way back from the 1 
chilled and depressed by the horizon < 
waste that hemmed me in. Suddenly I 
heard asteady hammering—astrangesound 
it was in the midst of such desolation—and 
no loneliness is quite so utter as the solitude 
of the ravaged places. I stopped my car, 
got out and walked toward a dilapidated 
house—the only structure with four walls 
that remained in what was once a thriving 
hamlet. When I reached the spot this is 
what I saw. ec 


A Heroine Among Nations _ 


A woman stood at an improvised Fe 
beating out a horseshoe. Her husband, as I 
learned, had been a blacksmith. He had 
fallen in battle and she wore his uniform, 
A child played at her feet while the sparks 
flew upward. All she had in the world, 
save this mite of humanity and the ruins of 
her home, had been wiped out by the war. 
Even the roof above her head was wrecked. 
Yet she kept to the task that had once sus- 
tained her. Between the strokes of her 
hammer I could hear the boom of the far- 
away guns, sounding like the doom notes 
in the last act of Aida. It was a thrilling 
and unforgettable contrast. ae 

The woman at that rude forge was the 
heroic incarnation of defiant will—the sym- 
bol of her sex. Some great artist might have 
painted the scene and made it the com- 
panion picture of the great canvas that 
depicts Joan of Are walking with her vision 
in the little churchyard at Domremy. These 
two daughters of France are of the same 
immortal sisterhood. ae 

Can France come back economically? 
Behold what I have just tried to deserihee 
and you will realize that it is a useless” 
question. “4 

When you have stood on the hills that 
look down on Verdun, as I have, and seen 
the imperishable watermark that records 
the high tide of French valor, you will 
understand how the immortal phrase They 
Shall Not Pass! became the epitaph of Ger- 
man ambition there. 1 

You comprehend, too, that the courage 
and sacrifice which registered it will write 
a kindred motto, We Shall Endure!—upon 
the walls of the world. : oa 

Out of the mighty crucible of the war 
shall rise a New France. The Citroens, 
Mayens and Herriots insure a virile indus- 
trial manhood; the training of her women 
guarantees an intensive output that shall 
not want for workers; the exclusion of im- 
ported goods and the rearing of an inevi- 
table tariff wall proclaim the fact that the 
government is alive to the first principles 
of self-preservation. Like England, France 
is getting ready. 2 

Waris the infallible revealer. The Amer- 
ican North did not know the South until 
kinship and lack of sectionalism emerged 
from the travail of our own civil strife. So, 
too, with America and France. The Frenc¢ 
may squeeze the sou until it screams; but 
behind that thrift is an epic of achievement 
which shall be duplicated by the perform- 
ances of peace. c Un 

The France of to-morrow will be all that 
is embodied in the France of to-day, 
strengthened by the power, knowledge, craft 
and confidence gained during the years 0) 
stress. She will be a heroine among the 
nations! mS 

We may well do business with her. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of i 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with business 
pairs in Europe. The next will be d 

taly. 
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If you ever wake up to this, 
blame it on someone’s inflammable roof 


N the last few years thousands of people 

of Atlanta, Baltimore, Salem and Paris 

looked helplessly on just such a sight 
—stood powerless while their homes, work- 
shops and landmarks were eaten alive by 
the red scourge. So long as we are human, 
carelessness, oversight and combustibles 
will be with us. So will fire. And while a 
single burned home or gutted factory is a 
severe loss to the individuals involved, the 
community fire is a real catastrophe: And 
it isn’t an accident. It is the price charged 
by ignorance for a lesson in fire safety. 


All such fires start small and spread large 
over the Inflammable Roof Route. Your 
home’s protection from the community fire 
depends on the material fastened to its raft- 
ers. Your factory’s chance in a conflagra- 
tion depends on its roof material. 


The modern roof has outgrown its function as a 
weather protection—it must be a fire preventative as 
well—and this is a specification for Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Roofings, resistant to heat, weather, and 
time. This modern roof is one of the biggest single 
contributions to fire-safe construction, and explains 
why slowly but surely the fire peril is lessened and 
the day comes nearer when it .will flicker out. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories — Branches in 60 Large Cities 


pena Safeguard your property with one of these Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings— Asbestos Built-Up Roofing, 
Asbestos Ready Roofing, Corrugated Asbestos Roofing, Colorblende and Transite Asbestos Shingles 
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Service in Fire Prevention 
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the Exe Ce nt ear More. 


The cost of posting a letter has gone up 50 per cent. A sure 
way to offset this is to install The Dictaphone System. 


Allow for the advance in postage rates. 
Figure in cost of installing The Dictaphone 
System. Even then the cost of mailing this 
year’s correspondence will be little, if any, 
higher than was -the cost of getting out an 
equal volume of mail last year. That fact is 
absolutely provable in your own office. 

The large employer can count the savings 
effected by The Dictaphone in terms of thou- 
sands of dollars. The man who runs a small 
business is also a big gainer. A demonstration 


in your office on your work should convince 
you. No obligation on your part. Phone or 
write today. 


To Secretaries and Stenographers 


The Dictaphone makes you more valuable 
to your employer. It adds one more to your 
business accomplishments. It offers you mod- 
ern, pleasant, dignified work. It means more 
and better letters, and they mean better pay 
for you. 


“‘The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute’’ 
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Write for booklet “The Man at the Desk” 


Food will win the war. Don’t waste it. 


It is not a Dictaphone unless it is trade-marked ‘THE DICTAPHONE” 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


A LOADED -MOTOR TRUCK SAVED FROM FIRE BY A $10. BILL 


(IT HAPPENS EVERY DAY) 


He was hurrying a fo load to the freight yard when 
the truck caught fire. 


each truck you own. ‘These are no times to take ve: tell me how 
: Ta Sas 
Pyrene stopped the blaze, rescued the uu $ 


10% 
ie 6 Manor 
fora motor truck. Put up one ten-dollar bill today for Le Please 


ck, saved $6000 chances with fire. Pyrene on your truck gets you a 15 oo » much | can Save 
in merchandise and enabled the manufacturer to make per cent reduction on auto fire insurance. Saves its cost. 14 annually by PIO 2 
delivery on time. $10 invested’in Pyrene buys protection Sold by hardware and auto supply dealers. Pyrene on my Automobile 
+) . ; ~ Motor Truck 

Pyrene Manufacturing Company, New York City G 
Chemical Engines, Fire Hose, Waste and Safety Cans, All 
Mouser uation W 


Fire Appliances. 


win the w 
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—the man-o-man tobacco that sure does all the tim 
listen like it’s tailored-to-your-taste;* that’s as smok 
able before breakfast as after dinner; that rings-ri 
.always, against the fussiest smokeappetite; 
never bites your tongue; never parches your thr 
Bite and parch are cut out by our exclusive paten 
process! Yes sir, P. A. is tobacco you fire up w 
the same keen zip-zing-relish from one end of th 
calendar to the other; that puts you over-the-to 
every time you puff the gladgoods into. your smoke 
chest! And, <. a | ‘ 


Prince Albert ‘holds all the lenges happy smok 
records up to and over twenty-four hours! You ca 
t step along at tip-top-speed, or loll-’long-in-low vat 
equal joy, for 


P. A. is tuned to turn-a-trick 


; at any smoke pace you hit! hit! » 


| 
| 


‘" So, here’s a wireless word to men who yearn to si 
a joy’us jimmypipe; men with touchy-tongues h 
have been stung-up and retired from the firing line: , 


ad 


You go right to Prince Albert like the pair of you were b 
pals and blaze-away with that-scot-free-feeling you ge 
your smoke P. A. for seven years without batting ., 
For, P. A. never worried any other man, and | 
worry you! No matter how many times you’ ver fall 
down on smoke-stunts you'll stand pat with P. A. al 
fire-a-pipe like an old stager—and get that wond 
spirit of P. A.-peace-and-content! | 


And, regulars who puff some P. A. ‘just to find \ 
what all this smokefuss jis about’’ pretty quick cli 

on the Prince Albert band wagon and | 

.. makes ’ em so §lé 


“ 


cymbals loudest—P. A 


e [He ¥ 2 i 
* rince pay is to be had et 
“ tobacco is sold in ti 
red. bags and tidy red t 
andsome full pound and 
; half pound tin humidors - 
—in that classy, practical’ 
pound crystal glass 1 
with sponge moistener top 
keeps the tobacco in such 
fect condition! | 
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THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


NOTICE TO READER. When you finish 
reading this copy of The Saturday Evening 
Post place a U. S. 1-cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any U.S. postal employee, and 
it will be placed inthe hands of our soldiers or 
sailors at the front. No wrapping, no address. 
A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General. 


From a Camp Window-By Mary Roberts Rinehart 
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ALL IN THE 
DAYS WORK 


Successful handling of today’s affairs, national 
or personal, demands that conservation of time 
and rapid contact made possible only by effi- 
cient transportation. 


The industrial leader whose daily round includes 
the rush from office to bank, factory, construc- 
tion work, national headquarters—is but one 
example of the man whose points of contact de- 
pend on this great conserver of time and energy, 
the modern motor car. 


Buick power with speed and flexibility makes 
Buick cars especially valuable in these rushing 
times. There is also the added advantage in 
economy of operation. 

Nowadays when men live weeks in days and hu- 
man energy is at a premium, the Buick car takes 
high place as an efficiency factor in America’s 
destiny. Helping to make our national activities 
possibleon theirpresent scale—this is the function 
of the Buick car and the privilege of its builders. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
Main Office and Factory, Flint, Michigan 


Branches in all principal cities: 
Dealers everywhere, 
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IG BEN is a household 

word because he’s a clock 

of his word. He runs on 
time, he rings on time, he helps 
folks live on time. 


These are family traits. All Westclox 
alarms run true and ring true. They’re 
all good looking, too. You can always 
tell them by the family name, Westclox, 
on the face of each clock. 


Western Clock Co.—makers oy 


Big Ben—Baby Ben—Pocket Ben—America—Lookout— Bae LES | Meter— Bing 


Eatoalles Ilinoiss U: S? At 


500 


in the States 
$400 772 Canada 


The Western Clock Company builds 
them in the patented Westclox way—the 
better method of clock making that won 
Big Ben’s success. Needle-fine pivots of 
polished steel greatly reduce friction. 
Westclox make good in the home. 

That’s why folks call Westclox: success clocks. 


And you will, too; so look for the word, Westclox, 
on the dial of the alarm you buy. 


Your jeweler has them.. Big Ben is $3.00, in 
the States; $4.00 in Canada. Or, sent prepaid, 
the same price, if your jeweler doesn’t stock him. 


Westclox 


Westclox 
BIG BEN 
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The war and your clothes 


To release for war-work laborers 


il 
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now making things you buy; 


To save as much wool as possible 


for our soldiers and their allies; 


‘You are asked: 


To buy plethes when you need 
them and only then; 


To buy the clothes that wear the 
longest ; 


To buy the clothes that give back, 


for the materials and labor put 


in, the greatest amount of sat- 
isfaction and value. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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Christmas is just 
over. To the right, as 
I look from my win- 
dow, there still stands 


ay be new, but its 
ttlook, the things on 
hich it opens—the 
lls, the fields, the 
iman activities — 
weacertain quality of 
miliarity. Changes, 
aen they come, arrive 
ywly—a new house, 
1 orchard planted, 
ildren becoming men 
d women. 

But this little win- 
iw of mine looks out 
! a new world. A 
range world, for it has 
is peculiar quality: 
iat there are here and 
ere in it familiar 
ces and figures, peo- 
2 [have known well, 
d some better than 
ail. But they have 
oved into a new 
orld. They are do- 
g totally different 
ings, in a strange 
vironment. Even 
ey wear different 
othing and keep 
tange hours. But 
2reissomething more 
ndamental in the 
‘ange than that. 
ee wear a different 
dk. 

T have tried to an- 
yze that look on the 
2es of the men who 
ss beneath my win- 
w. And now at last 
snow what it is. It 
lJetachment. In this 
w world of the camp, with all of the future holding only war, with the past irrevocably 
ne, living for the day and by the day, these men of ours are set apart, detached, 
lated. Home may be close by, but the things of home are far away. They are living 
Terent lives, thinking different thoughts. 


PHOTO. FROM INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE, INC., PASSED BY COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 
The Men Look Forward to the Service of the Country, They are Eager for That Service, for This is no Unwilling Army 


How the Camp Awakes When Reveille Sounds 


JOT always grim thoughts, either. My little window sees many sights, admits many 
sounds. And the sounds vary. At dawn, when my window is only a frosty gray 
*tangle against the breaking day, there comes in from all over the camp the distance- 
-tened reveille. Then on dark mornings lights blaze up in the barracks, and against 
2 yellow apertures that are the barrack windows hasty figures move about. Level, 
rd-frozen, brown flecked with snow, the parade grounds are empty; the lights from 
2 barrack windows make small patches of illusive warmth on the trampled earth. 
Then a little later comes the mess call, and that is cheery enough. Through my window 
me the first voices, calls and returns, a bit of laughter. Someone whistles to a dog. 
Sound of stir begins. And along the main artery of the camp, which is perhaps a 
ndred yards from my window, a solitary motor cyclist speeds his little car. 
Suddenly the camp is awake. Traffic squads appear, to take up cold and solitary 
sitions at each intersection of the roads. Long lines of men in khaki, overcoated and 
athed in knitted things, appear round one corner and disappear round another. 
metimes they carry rifles. Sometimes they do not. Where do they go, these long 
es of boys and men? I see them everywhere, so exactly the color of the frozen fields, 
it they melt into the distance incredibly soon. Some day I shall leave my window 
d follow, through the chill of the early morning—to trench or grenade school or bayonet 
‘hy, or to those endless formings and re-formings, marchings and counter marchings, 
lich seem to bear so close and yet so mysterious a connection with the gentle art of war. 
a & 
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the great Christmas 
tree; and at night, be- 
cause it isa lovely thing 
to look at, it is still 
illuminated. 

By day it is a trifle 
dreary, but so must al- 
ways be, to-morrow, 
the fragments of to- 
day’s feast. 

It rained on Christ- 
mas Eve. The choral 
singers sang their 
cheeriest, and the great 
tree blazed in every 
color. But it was a 
trifle sad, for all that. 
For always on Christ- 
mas we are accustomed 
to look back and to 
look forward. And it 
is not easy to do either 
just now. 


Christmas 


[Bate in the night the 
weather changed. 
Christmas morning 
found the camp frozen 
hard and drifted with 
snow. The tree was 
powdered with it, and 
the sun turned its col- 
ored balls to fire. The 
engineers, who had 
hung their Christmas 
stockings in a long line 
outside their barracks, 
found them frozen hard 
and filled with snow. 
And those of us who 
had been trying not to 
remember the lines of stockings we had hung by the fire at home on other years took 
courage with the sun and said that next Christmas we would do thus and so. There 
would be, like the weather, some bad days. And then there would be sunlight again, 
and the old way, and, God willing, the row of Christmas stockings by the fire at home. 

So Christmas came in bright and clear, and brought an amazing amount of kindliness 
with it. All over the country individuals and organizations had been preparing for it. 
None so lonely in the camp but had his Christmas, none so lowly, none so poor. And 
because the mails are late it is still Christmas here. Hour after hour great motor trucks 
pass before my window, piled high with belated gifts. And the cold holds, making 
marching easier for mud-weary feet, a Christmas gift from King Winter that is worth 
having. : , 

True, the fields and parade grounds are deeply rutted. Army men take an automobile 
wherever they would take a horse, and from my window I see now and then a car leave 
the road and strike across country, wallowing like a seagoing tug in bad weather. 

So Christmas came to our camp. It brought gifts and good food—but there is always 
good food—and it brought to those who spent a part of the day in the base hospital a 
bit of soul uplift that will last, I think, long after war and the things of war are forgotten 
or put behind us. 

It is a great hospital, this one at our camp. As I look up from my desk, which is 
not a desk at all but a piece of wall board on top of a white iron washstand, I can see 
some of its buildings under the hill which shelters it. It covers sixty-five acres, and in 
it on Christmas Day were a thousand men. Some of them were very ill, many of them 
only ill enough to be lonely and dispirited. A great place, such a hospital, with its 
corridors nine hundred feet long, and its rows of white beds, and its military neatness 
and order. 

And because it is so great we may visit only one ward. Multiply that ward by 
forty-odd; add a hundred nurses, in white, and wearing, some of them, against the cold, 
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their short blue capes lined with brilliant red; add the 
staff, those valiant uniformed volunteers who have left the 
achievements of many years at the call of the sick and 
wounded; add tothe staff ward masters and orderlies, also 
in uniform; place in the center of each ward a tiny Christ- 
mas tree and a phonograph—and that is our hospital on 
Christmas Day. 

It will not hurt, I think, though when this is published 
Christmas of 1917 will be far behind us, to spend a little 
time in one Christmas ward before we go out into the 
camp. For Christmas, after all, is in the heart rather than 
the calendar. It is not so much a day as a state of mind. 
Like the barrack windows at dawn, on that one day we 
light the lamps of our souls and senda gleam of kindliness 
out over the world. 

Our ward is exactly like all the others—with one excep- 
tion. In all the others are men who look forward first of 
all to recovery, and after that to the service of the country. 
By far the greater part of them are eager for that service, 
for—bear this in mind—this is no unwilling army. A day 
or two in camp, a bit of drill, a bit of heartening, and there 
is born in a man, to grow and strengthen as the days go 
by, not hate of the enemy, not blood lust, but a spirit 
which will some day make us from a federation of states 
into a nation. 

So—these men in the hospital want to get well and get 
back to work in trench or on parade ground They resent 
their inactivity. 

‘But in one long ward there are those who have already 
fought their battle—men who in this bustle of preparation 
for war will never see war. 

Our ward is the tuberculosis ward. For comparatively 
few would there be no Christmas next year, but ahead of 
every one of them was the long fight, with no hope of 
glory, and recovery a victory unsung. And there were 
some in our ward on Christmas Day who were seeing for the 
last time the Christmas snow, and the wreaths, and the 
little Christmas tree—and knew it. 

However, our ward was not sad, at that. True, there 
came, after the dinner at noon, a low hour. The snow fell 
outside from a gray sky, and the long ward grew cavernous 
and quiet. Then at three o’clock came a stir. Came a 
piano; came a lady with an Airedale dog; came a hearty 
medical officer, at which all the ward that was out of bed 
stood up at attention. Came more stir, and a burst of 
melody from the piano. 


The Black Christmas Angels 


HE ward, which had been quiet, commenced to smile. 

The Airedale received tribute of Christmas candy and 
wagged his stubby tail. The lady visitor, who had been 
feeling for her handkerchief, decided not to weep. And 
then from outside the double doors came the shuffling of 
feet and the whispering of Christmas angels. 

Our first angels were black, and clad in uniform. The 
doors were flung open and in they marched, two by two. 
The ward, which had brightened at the piano, now smiled; 
and the Christmas angels formed a businesslike group and 
commenced to sing. 

Sometimes I wonder if we shall ever realize the value of 
the negro to us—his wide smile, his love of great resound- 
ing chords of music, his cheer, his joyousness, and his fun- 
damental and primitive kindliness of soul. Surely these 
have their great value. He is always a child. Sometimes 
he is a bad child. But his faults, like his virtues, are es- 
sentially the faults of his simplicity. To watch the negro 
troops at play is a delight. From my little window I see 
them on zero mornings starting out for hikes. Many of 
them have as yet no uniforms, and under their blue over- 
alls they wear sweaters and all the extra garments they 
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can commandeer. They swing by under my window, 
laughing and flinging airy greetings to the men they pass, 
in marked contrast to the businesslike progress of the 
white men who come along a little later. 

So the black Christmas angels sang, very sure of the 
melody, as the negro is always sure, but occasionally un- 
certain of the words. Great full-chested singing it was, 
too, and I doubt not a trifle hoarse toward the end of the 
afternoon, for our ward was only the first of forty. They 
sang without self-consciousness, giving of the best they 
had, these boys who a few weeks before had trailed into 
the camp—ragged, many of them; fearful, too, I dare 
say—from all over the wide Southland. They stood erect, 
with the poise of soldiers, and when they had finished their 
program they marched out again, leaving behind them in 
the ward a new feeling, a real lift of the spirit and some- 
thing of their own contagious joy. 

Came next men bearing gifts, this time Y. M. C. A. 
workers in their uniforms, and carrying treasure of games 
and fruit. And they had not gone before a vaudeville 
troupe was announced. The troupe came in, but looked a 
trifle daunted when it saw the lady. And perhaps this was 
not unreasonable, for it was clad in pyjamas and carpet 
slippers, and. the chillier ones wore, pinned round their 
necks with safety pins, blankets from their beds. 

Loud laughter in our ward now, the piano going furi- 
ously, and the lady attempting to convey by her expres- 
sion that she was quite accustomed to vaudeville performers 
in pyjamas and blanket shawls. A mixed troupe this 
time, white men and black, brought together by the fine 
instinet of carrying Christmas to the quiet ward. 

Quiet ward no longer, however.. They sang; and there 
was a monologue, delivered in great seriousness by a tall 
negro in pyjamas rather too small, and consisting chiefly 
of the largest words in his vocabulary. And there was a 
drill in pyjamas, which set the ward howling; and a quite 
wonderful clog dance, occasionally complicated by the 
Airedale. 

The lady took advantage of the excitement to wander 
down to the end of the ward and look out. Because she 
found it all rather overwhelmingly kind and wonderful, 
and because the tenderness of men toward other men had 
always seemed to her one of the most beautiful things in 
the world. And because, too, she felt it rather sad that it 
requires trouble, or sickness, or war to show that tender- 
ness in all its strength. , 

So at last Christmas was over in the ward, and the lady 
went away, preceded by the Airedale with a turkey leg, 
and at the entrance to the hospital she found again the 
very thing she had been thinking of. For a soldier had 
been kicked by a mule, and a half dozen of his comrades 
were helping him out of the ambulance. Two of them 
supported him, and two more carried his belongings, and 
a fifth and sixth brought up the rear and encouraged him. 

Sometimes we think, those of us who must remain at 
home, that if we could only be over there on the other side 
when hurt comes it would help. But this I think must 
comfort us—that in trouble men are very tender with each 
other, very gentle, more than kind. And for every boy 
who meets misfortune over there will be a dozen friendly 
hands outstretched to help. 

Now this little window of mine has a very comprehen- 
sive view. At the right, and across the main road, perhaps 
three hundred yards away, is the Post Exchange, which is 
the chief camp department store. and which sells every- 
thing from a uniform and soft drinks to celluloid toilet 
sets. By craning my neck I may see one wing of the vast 
Community House, built in the shape of the symbol of the 
Red Cross. And far away, over the roof of the Post 
Exchange, is Division Headquarters, an old gray-brick 
building, where in awful majesty the general sits alone. 
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Sitting alone, however, is largely figurative. In spite 7 
a sort of sieve of aids-de-camp in the farm kitchen he 
neath—it has exchanged the hissing of the teakettle fc 
the machine-gun rattle of typewriters now—and of chief! 
of staff and other interesting-appearing officers, there ar 
many each day who climb the winding little staircase tha| 
leads to the Presence and, having knocked their heaq 
three times on the floor and generally made obeisance, de 
mand to know why Private John Doe, of the —— Infantry 
was not permitted to go home for his birthday or has bee, 
permitted to get the mumps. 

So I look out at Division Headquarters with its line-u; 
of automobiles and dispatch-rider motor cycles, and it! 
sentry with his rifle, and a cavalryman who has neye| 
ridden a horse taking out gingerly a horse that has neve 
been ridden; and if only the roof were lower and tiled, ani 
the chimneys more casual, and the sky held an béroplan 
or two, it might be any headquarters in France. Jus! 
such yellow wooden barracks, just such low black tar pape| 
and board sheds for divers purposes, just such a ini 
and going and general air of business without bustle, 

It is amazingly quiet, this camp, which houses an 
clothes and feeds and drills and nurses more than thirty 
five thousand men. * 

The general does not always sit in his upper room, how 
ever. In the mornings he rides round the camp and yisit) 
places where he is not expected. He is a very big general! 
with a fierce expression and a twinkling eye; and on: 
horse, where the eye is shaded by the brim of his hat, hi 
is a figure of most awful majesty and dire portent. 

Once, having ascertained that he was contemplating ; 
surprise visit to a certain medical officers’ quarters, I man 
aged by herculean efforts to get there first. | | 


\The General’s Gift Horses 


UCH a housecleaning as there was! Such a hasty shoy. 
ing under cots and into service trunks! Such aleoho 
coffeepots as were rinsed out, and boxes of crackers con. 
cealed, and boots set in tidy rows! No boys in boardin;| 
school, expecting the headmaster on rounds, ever stowec! 
away contraband in less time. 
So the general rides about, and sees things that 


‘him, and then he twinkles; or things that displease him 


when he bristles. And he is both loved and feared, whict! 
is as it should be and is good for his men and for him! 
He can ride whenever he wants to, because every now 
and then some citizen or group of citizens presents hin 
with a horse. Personally I think he is rather casual with 
his horses. I think this, because now and then I leave my 
window and mount a quiet animal which has to be steered 
like a motor car, and ride round the camp, feeling very 
military—especially when a hundred men or so who have 
been hidden in a ditch suddenly get up and run in my 
direction with their rifles pointed at my best riding clothes. 
And once on such an excursion I encountered one of) 
these gift horses loose. I made an unfortunate attempt tc 
head the creature back to its stable, and it took a sudden’ 
dislike to me. It was evidently one of those passionate 
distastes that require action; and for some time thereafter 
I was busy hunting peace with honor. It would come 
pounding along with its ears back, and at the right mome t 
would whirl and kick out. I am generally fond of horses, 
but I never saw a horse I cared so little about. I can 
ily understand whoever owned him before, giving | 
away. * 
In the end I rode madly off, casting honor to the wi 
and nearly broke up a company drill while doing it. And 
the hypocritical beast followed me, looking as tame as 2 
poodle, to the very door of Division Headquarters, whithet 
(Continued on Page 89) ‘4 
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On a Great Fertile Plain, Where the Corn Was Still Standing When the Men Took Possession, Rose the Camp Representing Some Two Hundred Million Doligrs 
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OW much 
J ought one to 

stand from 
1e’s relatives? 
oat was the real 
iestion at the bot- 
m of the whole 
fair. Answer me 
at, and answer it 
irly, and I am sure 
yu will feel that 
ar Mrs. DeWynt 
1s justified in what 
e did. You will 
reeive that the 
‘1 was altogether 
o difficult; and 
ting all blamefrom 
y dear patroness 
Il place it where it 
longs. But first 
u must know the 
ats. And I, owing 
my position as so- 
il secretary in the 
2Wynt household, 
is rather in a posi- 
mto know themas 
ey really were. 
People in our set 
ive talked and 
lked—you know 
1at a Long Island 
lony is; and, now 
at the worst is 
rer, I feel it my 
ity to clear my 
acious patron’s 
ime. Not that 
ere was ever really 
y blemish upon 
no, indeed! Mrs. 
eorge Everan 
2Wynt, wife of the 
mous Republican 
nator, grande dame 
a fashion that can only be acquired through at least 
ree London seasons, leader of Long Hampton’s most 
clusive circles—such a person, in short, as my dear pa- 
ness can scarcely be said to bein any wise blemished, no 
atter what happens to her! Still, it must be admitted 
at things seemed a little queer; the girl was her niece, 
d Mrs. DeWynt was undoubtedly responsible for bring- 
z her on from the West—insisted upon doing so, I might 
d, in spite of my warning. But thesimplest way of doing 
e dear lady justice is to tell the story, exactly as it oc- 
tred, from the very beginning; which was, of course, the 
oment when the unfortunate idea occurred to her. 
We were sitting on the west terrace, I remember, and 
ts. DeWynt had just finished authorizing the invitation 
t to a bridge drive we were having for the benefit of the 
2d Cross. I had prepared the list with great care and 
scretion. Of course the guests were to pay an admission 
2, which was to be turned over to our local branch; but, 
en so, it was well to choose the right names. Not too 
ixed to be exclusive; yet not too exclusive—if you know 
iat I mean. There are so many shades of social standing, 
en’t there? 
And in any affair of this sort one has to send out notices 
th an eye to what people are willing to pay to meet 
10m, and who will stand being met—if you understand me. 
ve always flattered myself on having a peculiarly sensi- 
re finger on the social pulse—and dear Mrs. DeWynt 
ys it made me the most valuable social secretary she ever 
d. Of course a convenient and always available extra 
an at dinner may have had something to do with the 
mth of her estimate; but one doesn’t mention those 
Ings—at least, not among us. 
Well, at any rate, Mrs. DeWynt had just authorized the 
t, and I stood waiting for the idea I intuitively felt was 
ming. Mrs. DeWynt is rather large; indeed, if she was 
9erson of less social importance she would be undeniably 
t. As it is, she is avowedly reducing; which fact disarms 
mment. Still, ideas come to her rather slowly, and I 
ight almost say visibly. As this idea formulated she 
pped the arm of her chair slowly, the magnificent Morton 
amond showing to great advantage on her well-cared-for 
ind. At length she spoke. 
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“‘Take That Creature Away This Instant!’’ She Screaméd, Batting at the Animal With Her Large 


Purple Ostrich:Feather Fan. ‘‘Take it Away!’’ 

‘‘Allie!’’ said she—short for Aloysius—her playful way — 
years ago we had got beyond the Mr. Penny stage, though 
of course she will always be Mrs. DeWynt to me— 
‘Allie,’ said she, “‘all this charitable effort we are making 
in connection with the war is giving me a vision of—of 
larger things—things even beyond our widespread horizon. 
Since we have been knitting and going regularly to roll 
bandages on Thursday mornings, and more particularly 
since we have been doing such earnest work—like this 
bridge drive of ours Ht 

“Yes?” I tactfully broke in, giving her the opportunity 
to catch her breath. ‘‘ Yes, yes?” 

i it makes me feel that I have not, perhaps, always 
done my duty right at home in my own family.” 

She completed her statement with a sigh. Of course I 
hastened to try and disabuse her mind of any such absurd 
idea; but she waved my protests aside imperiously. 

“No, Allie; no!’ she said. “I have been too concerned 
with my own interests. I cannot but feel that undoubtedly 
there are things I have left undone—and one of them is my 
brother Charles’ daughter. Allie, I have decided to have 
her on from California. Write her, Allie—it’s some wild 
place called Flower City, I believe, where my poor brother 
raises—er—horses.’’ The sweep of her magnanimity was 
such that I ventured a mild protest. 

“But, dear lady,” said I, ““you have never seen her! 
Can you be sure that she is quite Ae 

“‘She’s my brother Charles’ daughter!’ said Mrs. De- 
Wynt. 

And of course I was silenced; but not convinced, mind 
you—not convinced. Somehow I knew, from the moment 
of writing the necessary letter, that something dreadful 
would result from it. But in due course I wrote Miss 
Esmeralda Sprunt of her aunt’s generous offer, explaining, 
as that lady had desired me to, what a wonderful oppor- 
tunity it would be for her—Miss Sprunt—to do her bit in 
war work. 

After the shortest possible time the reply came, accept- 
ing in a somewhat stilted style. It was written on very 
strange note paper—lined note paper, headed Homestead 
Ranch, Flower City, California—in a firm, clear hand. My 
heart misgave me when I beheld that paper; it was of a 
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PRESTON 


sort that never comes 
into the hands of a 
secretary who is sec- 
retary to anybody 
who is anybody—if 
you know what I 
mean—except in the 
form of appeals for 
gratuities from per- 
sons one never sees; 
from the underworld, 
where the impor- 
tance of good form is 
hardly understood 
properly. So it was 
amazing that a niece 
of my dear patroness 
should have made 
useofsuchepistolary 
furnishings. Thelet- 
ter was brief, how- 
ever,and merely said 
that the young lady 
would be glad to ac- 
cept her aunt’s invi- 
tation to come East 
and join in the war 
activities, and would 
be with us one week 
from that date. 

I fancy this was a 
rather more prompt 
appearance than 
dear Mrs. DeWynt 
had anticipated, for 
we had a very full 
house at the time. 
The senator was at 
home, for one thing; 
and with him was 
Mr. Worthing 
Willy—the Mr. 
Willy of the Amer- 
ican Purchasing 
Board. And we had 
Capt. Basil Tugwell, 
of the Royal Argyle Highlanders—Lord Castlewing’s cousin, 
you know—who was over here to purchase supplies for the 
British Government, and who had been especially invited 
for my patroness’ niece, Miss Marjorie DeWynt. Also, 
there were Mr. and Mrs. Bobby Lennett—the Virginia 
Lennetts. 

Mr. Willy was very important, because of his position; 
and we were anxious that he should be pleased. In certain 
ways he is a crude personality—rather short in his manner; 
and, oh, so painfully American! Not that I intend to be 
unpatriotic, what with the war and all; but you know what 
I mean—so unfinished, but of great value to the senator. 

And Captain Tugwell was important for three reasons. 
First, because he was Lord Castlewing’s cousin, which fact 
automatically carried certain social obligations; and sec- 
ondly, because he was young, possessed, I believe, of a 
considerable competence in his own right, and, according 
to some tastes, very handsome. Personally I thought the 
latter supposition debatable. He was tall and slim and 
blond, and wore an absurd little mustache. I have never 
been able to raise a mustache myself; but as I do not con- 
sider hirsute ornamentation hygienic this is no loss. I am 
a small man, but I flatter myself that my clothes are in 
rather better taste than Captain Tugwell’s. It seemed 
indeed strange that so taciturn a young man should be 
given to wearing such extremely loud tweeds. 

I may here mention that he possessed one suit of clothing 
the checks of which were fully half an inch in diameter. 
This costume appeared to be a favorite of his, as he wore it 
upon every possible occasion when not in uniform. It was 
noticeable, to say the least; but, being who he was, Lord 
Castlewing’s cousin—did I tell you?—of course it passed. 
I speak of it particularly, as it figured rather conspicuously 
in what followed; which you will observe. 

The most important fact about Captain Tugwell was 
that he was unmarried. And, of course, every mother in our 
set had his marrying—and marrying right—very much at 
heart! This good office my dear patroness had taken upon 
herself; and, though of course such a subject. was left 
unspoken of, I am morally certain she had decided that 
Miss Marjorie DeWynt would make him a suitable wife. 
And, as Mrs. DeWynt’s decision on’ a matter is usually 
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the final word, we regarded Miss Marjorie as good as en- 
gaged to the captain, a view which that young lady seemed 
not averse to sharing. 

Captain Tugwell himself seemed curiously obtuse on 
this delicate subject. Perhaps it was due to his national- 
ity—or possibly to the fact that he had enormous orders to 
place for his government, and that the fact absorbed him 
largely. At any rate, he was marvelously impartial in the 
bestowal of his attentions and treated all the younger women 
in our set about alike; but this did not dampen their 
enthusiasm. It is indeed strange how mere beauty 
can attract the weaker sex, even when clad in out- 
rageous Scotch tweeds; for there can be little doubt, 
particularly in view of his subsequent behavior, that 
Captain Tugwell was a man of by no means 
great intellectual caliber. Indeed, from the 
very first I considered that, though his social 
position was undoubtedly superior and his 
physical qualities more—more developed than 
my own, mine was and remains the superior 
mind! 

However, to get back to this tale. Such, 
then, was the situation that was, as I may 
say, au cowrant when Miss Esmeralda Sprunt’s 
letter came; a rather busy moment for us all, 
as you will perceive. The hour of her train’s 
arrival was an additional complication. She 
was due at a quarter after seven, which, with 
the drive from the station, would not leave her above 
fifteen minutes in which to dress—for we dine at eight, 
and, on the night of her arrival, were having a dinner given 
in honor of Captain Tugwell. 

The dinner was to be small—only twelve covers—and 
had been carefully planned for the very cream of the 
colony. So you see how extremely awkward her arrival at 
that particular moment was—making thirteen; upsetting 
the menu cards—I had secured some especially charming 
ones, of which there were, alas! only exactly a dozen pro- 
curable, which were all made out in my very best manner; 
and further necessitating a change in the scheme of table 
decoration by forcing me to abandon the red Venetian 
liqueur glasses in favor of plain engraved glass, which we 
use only for large affairs. I was really quite annoyed and 
had to plan the whole effect over again. The most distress- 
ing point, however, was the question of a dinner partner 
for her. 

“We might have old Colonel Brice,” I suggested on the 
busy morning when her answer—which I had not dared to 
show Mrs. DeWynt—arrived. 

Mrs. DeWynt was personally superintending the mid- 
day meal of Taki and Whaki, her prize Pekingese dogs. 
Their maid was carefully cutting their chicken into small 
bits and feeding it to them a piece at a time, and dear Mrs. 
DeWynt was watching with the greatest interest. She is 
so kind to animals! But my suggestion did not meet with 
her approval. 

“No, Allie!” she said with that instant, firm decision 
which has gained her the position she holds to-day. “No, 
Allie! Colonel Brice isa bore. The others wouldn’t stand 
him. We’ll have to have somebody no one will notice. 
I’m afraid you’ll have to come to the table yourself!” 

And so it came about that on the night of Miss Esmer- 
alda Sprunt’s entrance into 
the grand monde I was present 
to witness that amazing oc- 
currence. 

What a beautiful setting for 
the entertainment of the 


“‘write Her, Allie —it’s Some Wild Place Called Flower City, I Believe, Where 
My Poor Brother Raises —er—Horses’’ 


“Undoubtedly,” I Assured Her. “‘That’s Way We are All So Eagerly Doing Our Bit Here”’ 


aristocracy of America Mrs. DeWynt’s drawing-room made 
when we assembled there on the fatal evening! The great 
room glowed richly in the subdued lights; and beyond the, 
as I may say, serried rank of French windows the Atlantic 
boomed softly. It was a perfect night; and the lawn, dis- 
creetly lit with lanterns, rolled like a piece of hatter’s plush 
to the edge of the water. Within, all was the essence of 
gayety. My dear patroness was superb in a Paquin gown 
that made her positively girlish in appearance, or would 
have done so if possible—if you know what I mean! 
The senator was there, too, and Mr. Willy, very impos- 
ing and less plebeian in evening clothes. There was Mar- 
jorie DeWynt, delightfully sophisticated, as always, taking 
her second cocktail with Captain Tugwell and laughing her 
well-known silvery laugh. There were the Ted Collinses; 
the Bobby Lennetts; Winnott St. Johns, who won the 
dancing tournament, you know; Miss Jack Bennett; and 
Mrs. Langdon, who was down here getting her new divorce. 
It was a gathering of which anyone might well have been 
proud to be a part. 
The moment for the announcement drew near. Mrs. 
DeWynt was showing Jack Bennett and Winnott the fine 
points of Taki and Whaki, who, with their turquoise col- 
lars on, were at the feet of their mistress. But of the new 
guest—of Miss Esmeralda Sprunt—there was as yet no 
sign, though we knew her to be in the house. I could see 
that my dear patroness was displeased; but, with her usual 
marvelous graceful tact, she concealed the fact, except for 
a slight tapping of one slipper, and went on discussing the 
dogs. 
All at once Taki gave a yelp, followed by a growl which 
Whaki echoed, and both doglets stood erect, bristling and 
glaring toward the door, while Mrs. DeWynt shrank back 
in alarm. Every eye followed those of the little animals. 
There, framed in the hangings 
of the doorway, stood a girl; 
and beside her was a creature I 
at first supposed was a dog. 
Esmeralda had arrived! 
For a long second she held 
the center of, as I may say, the 
limelight; and I do verily be- 
lieve that during that period 
she was the least perturbed 
person present. Let me say at 
once, her personal appearance 
was such that I give you my 
word I did not for several sec- 
onds even notice her outrageous cos- 
tume. She was a tall girl, but so 
well-proportioned that this was not 
a disadvantage; and the very first 
thing one noticed was her hair. It 
was red, a peculiar coppery red, and 
lay about her face in smooth waves. 

It was one of those heads of hair 

which hairdressers often try to 

mimic with their art, yet sel- 
-~~—— dom succeed. So far, so good. 
As to hair, she was as well 
groomed as any woman present. 

Below this a pair of level eyes 
looked quietly at the company. 
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There was something disconcerting about those eyes, even 
from that distance. When I came near her I discovered 
that this was not due to their color, which was indeserib- 
able, or really to the eyes themselves, but to a little brown 
mole which grew at the outer corner of her left eyebrow 
and gave a curious quirk to her expression, as if she were 
ever so slightly amused all the time. It was a feat 
contagious suggestion. j 

Her complexion was naturally white, but exposure to the 
weather had colored it a pale gold, which blended into the 
fine hairs on her forehead in a fascinating manner. Beauti: 
ful? Well, dear Mrs. DeWynt never thought so; but 4 
once we were not altogether of the same mind. No on¢ 
could deny that it was a striking face, at any rate. @ 

But her gown! I shudder to remember it! Could suct 
an atrocity indeed be fitly so described! For here, into the 
midst of a company of women who knew how andi 
accordingly, was introduced that which I can only feebly, 
catalogue as an eccentric sports costume. It was im 
maculately neat and clean; but, aside from the fact tha’ 
it curiously became her, that was the best which could be 
said for it. | 

The blouse, or upper portion, was of white silk, oper 
at the throat, about which was loosely knotted a large 
man’s-size handkerchief of pale blue silk! The lower por 
tion was a skirt of dark corduroy; and on her feet were thi 
most impossible shoes! 3 

It was as simple a costume as a servant might hav 
worn; yet no one would ever have mistaken her for one 
Beside her, close at heel, stood the object that had rouse 
the ire of Taki and Whaki—poor little darlings! It looke: 
like a large rough yellow dog—a rather pathetic douse 
cause of the coarse hair over its eyes; a very commo! 
beast, at any rate, but apparently as unconscious of | 
thing being wrong with itself as was its mistress. 

During the instant that followed her dramatic appeal 
ance the creature scented—I presume it was. scented, | 
vulgar term though necessary at this point—Taki an) 
Whaki, and started to investigate. At this, Mrs. DeWyn! 
who had been fairly frozen by the apparition, came to lif 
and gave what, in a person of less breeding, would hav 
been a squeal. ore P| 

“Take that creature away this instant!” she sereamet 
batting at the animal with her large purple ostrich-feath¢ 
fan. “Take it away!” » | 

“Here, Jeff!” said a cool voice from the door. “Heel! 
The thing went to her at once; and the smooth voice cor 
tinued: ‘You need not be afraid. Jeff never hurts cal 
unless I sick him on them!” — a a 

Cats! Mrs. DeWynt’s famous thousand-dollar Peel 
had been taken for cats! There was another instant q 
horrified silence, on which the girl’s clear voice broke i 
again. ; = 

“Which is Aunt Sally?” she asked simply, looky 
rectly at Mrs. Langdon, who backed off a step or tw 
almost into the arms of Mr. Willy, who, in turn, beat 
quick retreat. < 

Then my dear patroness, whose given name, as 2 matt 
of fact, is Sarah, did the most heroic thing. In the face’ 
disaster to her carefully planned dinner, in the midst ( 
that awful silence, she made a supreme effort, gatheré 
herself together, and advanced upon Miss Esmeralda ¥ 
a dignified manner. 
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“Tam Mrs. DeWynt,” she said with remarkable com- 
sure. “T presume you are Esmeralda. And I must really 
< you to remove that—that common animal!”’ 

“Qh, but he’s not a common animal!” said Esmeralda 
jckly. “He’s quite rare, in fact. You see, he’s half 
yote and half dog. But if you don’t want him of course 
| take him away. Excuse me a minute.” 

With which she gathered the great ugly creature up in 
r arms and disappeared. A faint buzz of conversation 
yse in her wake, but it was fearfully artificial. The only 
rson who did not trouble to try to cover the painful 
uation was Captain Tugwell, who kept silently star- 
z at the curtains, between which Esmeralda presently 
yppeared, a trifle breathless, but smiling a dazzling 
ile. 

“Tt’s all right!’ she said. “I locked him in my room. 
» won’t mind. He always sleeps with me! I’m so sorry 
out him, Aunt Sally, and that I’m late for supper. I'd 
ve been down sooner, only I thought as there was 
mpany I’d better wait and wash up first.”’ 

It was awful! Marjorie gave her well-known silvery 
agh, a little off key, or, as I may say, falsetto. Mrs. 
mgdon suddenly began talking to the senator about 
odern Spanish art in a rather hysterical manner. No 
e was quite at ease during that terrible moment except 
rs. Collins, who seemed rather to enjoy it. Odd woman, 
at Mrs. Ted; always seems a trifleamused. She never 
kes things quite so seriously as the rest of us. 

And now I instantly felt that she had ranked herself 
th the newcomer. Somehow I also felt an inclination 
at way—something beyond my control urging me, de- 
ite my strong sense of loyalty; for, though Miss Esmer- 
ja was overwhelmingly without the necessary social 
uipment, there was that about her which drew one ir- 
sistibly. But it was Mrs. Ted who really rescued the 
mation. She came forward with outstretched hand, and 
riled. 

“T consider that was very thoughtful,” she said. ‘And 
ally you’re not late, after all. Here is dinner just going 
be announced this minute.” 

Then mercifully Hoskins appeared in the doorway, and 
mehow or other we trailed toward dinner. Movement 
sed the strain we were all under; and, indeed, Mr. 
ollins and Mr. Willy, both of whom are usually a trifle 
‘avy at dinners, seemed, for some mysterious reason, to 
ke a new lease of life. 


peer eee ck co cea 


There Was a Most Unpleasant Sound of Pummeling —Roars of Pain; More Crashes. 


But when we reached the dining room fresh difficulties 
arose. To begin with, Hoskins, who is usually the pink of 
exactitude in such important matters, had misread my 
plan for the seating, and by the most unfortunate error 
Mr. Willy was placed on the other side of Miss Esmeralda. 
This brought Captain Tugwell directly opposite, though 
still beside Marjorie. Thank heaven! Dear Mrs. DeWynt 
can never blame me for having blun lered there! 

At first things went really better than might have been 
expected. Miss Esmeralda, though not in the least 
abashed by her surroundings, was frankly absorbed with 
interest in them. There was no question but that the en- 
tourage was an entirely unfamiliar one, and her curious, 
indefinable eyes moved deliberately from object to object. 
Hoskins and the second man, Brent, seemed particularly 
to fascinate her, and during the hors d’ceuvre I do believe 
she followed their every movement. 

Because of the war we were serving very simple meals. 
And on this occasion we had a strictly four-course dinner— 
not counting the caviar—just a clear soup, supréme of 
chicken, alligator-pear salad, and one of our chef’s own 
marvelous ices—the senator always will have a, sweet, 
though they are so fattening for dear Mrs. DeWynt. 

But this simple menu made no appeal to Miss Sprunt. 
It is to be presumed that at home they have buffalo ra- 
gout, or something of the sort. At any rate, she ate almost 
nothing; neither did she talk. But the light played on 
her red hair in a singularly attractive fashion when she 
moved her head in that deliberate way she had, and some- 
how one almost forgot the incongruity of that awful white 
shirt waist. Her silence was not that of discomfiture: 
indeed it made our chatter seem rather noisy. I have sev- 
eral times read that these Western aborigines are given to 
silence, owing to the larger spaces in which they live, and 
where, I suppose, there is no one to talk to; hence the 
habit. : 

I sat between Mrs. Ted and Miss Esmeralda, and sev- 
eral times Mrs. Ted leaned across me to speak to the girl, 
who replied quietly and briefly. Had she enjoyed her 
journey? Yes, thank you; though the train was rather 
cramping. It was her first trip East, of course? Yes. 
Mrs. Ted loved Florida, and supposed California was like 
it. Miss Sprunt did not know, but rather supposed in the 
negative. 

I volunteered a few exact figures as to climate, and so 
on, in the two places; and then silence fell upon us three. 
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The rest had been talking of bridge and golf, and who 
among their acquaintances had commissions, and the 
smart look of English uniforms, the stock market, and 
Betty Treusdale’s divorce—the usual sort of chatter. And 
then Captain Tugwell said something across the table to 
Mr. Willy. 

“T say, Willy,” said he, ‘‘are you getting the horses you 
need?”’ 

“‘T seem to be having trouble getting what I want for 
artillery,’’ replied Mr. Willy. 

Instantly I could feel Miss Esmeralda become, as I may 
say, alert. 

It was a curious thing the way she unconsciously con- 
veyed the fact of her interest without either moving or 
speaking. It was as though an electric current had sud- 
denly become active in her. 

“T expect you won’t get them easily,” said Tugwell. 
“We didn’t, at home!” 

“But,” protested Willy, deeply engrossed in his salad, 
“T positively must have them, you know. The Govern- 
ment can’t be put off indefinitely.” 

“Well, I expect they will have to wait,”’ replied Captain 
Tugwell, “unless you have exceptional people buying for 
you. That’s what you need—straight people to do the 
actual buying. Then you may get the animals.” 

“T haven’t got enough of the sort of people I’d like,” 
Mr. Willy admitted; ‘‘but I am determined that my 
horses shall come up to government specifications.” 

“Have you got all six of them yet?” asked Esmeralda 
suddenly. 

“Bh?” said Mr. Willy, leaving the salad long enough to 
give her a sharp stare. 

“All six!’ repeated Captain Tugwell. ‘‘What on earth 
do you mean?” 

“That there are not over six horses in the United States 
which come. up to those requirements,’ said Esmeralda. 
“T know where there are three of them.”’ 

‘““Where?’”’ demanded Mr. Willy. ‘“‘Between ourselves 
I haven’t found one yet!”’ 

‘“‘There’s a man named Saul Collett, in Blackfoot, 
Idaho,” said Esmeralda. ‘‘He owns one of them.” 

“Ts that a fact,” said Mr. Willy, “‘or are you joking?” 

“I’m not joking,’ replied Miss Sprunt—‘‘except it’s 
rather a joke to get the Government any horses as good as 
they want. But the D. Up and Down Ranch, near Flower 


City, has one.”’ (Continued on Page 78) 


Then a Waiter Rushed or, Rather, Skidded in Through the Swinging Door 
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TINGE—a noun, common, found only in the dictionary of the 
Mammoth Department Store, meaning a bonus, an added some- 
thing, not always to be defined. 


partment Store faced the linen department 

across Mr. Tripper’s aisle, which is the third. 
Aside from its interest as a titbit of direction this 
is not without what members of our Tuesday - 
Drama and Novel Club call the element of appeal 
to the finer, the ethereal consciousness. The linen 
and wash-goods sections, however, lacking the lei- 
sureon Tuesdays at three, had to content themselves 
by calling it what Mrs. Upson D. Smalley, our 
popular lady president, would have designated as 
“one of the tradespeople’s delightfully crude local- 
isms.”” To wit: Ella Beeley of the colored voiles 
was some queen, and Herman Hershberger in the 
linens and Mr. Tripper in the aisle were flutteringly 
aware ofit. Or if you prefer the succinct phrase- 
ology of Miss Eloise Murphy, duenna-general of 
the affair: ‘‘Ella has their goats.’ 

And Miss Murphy from her vantage point of best 
girl friend to the aforementioned Ella was generally 
considered by both sides of the aisle to know whereof 
she spoke. 

The two shared lockers, pickles, jewelry, powder 
and gentleman friends. The last, however, accord- 
ing to Miss Hattie Peebles of the semisilks was 
not on a fifty-fifty basis. 

“Every time some fella’ wants to fix up a date 
with Ella,’ she continued, ‘“‘he hasta bring a friend 
along for Eloise or the party is off.” 

Her listener observed that surely that was kinda 
thoughtful of Ella, because after all Eloise wasn’t 
no Dolly Varden. 

Miss Peebles, thoughtfully arranging a large, 
highly ornamented bracelet under her Georgette 
cuff—to escape the eagle eye of the censor—ad- 
mitted that this was possible; and then added 
casually—too casually: ‘“‘Maybe she does it to 
show the contrast. Poor Eloise with her turned-up 
nose an’ freckles makes Ella’s pale-blond type stick 
out like a million dollars.” 

With the last sentence Miss Peebles applied a 
gracefully crooked, moistened forefinger to her right 
eyebrow, indicating thereby that if the comparison 
was applied to others it —— 

Her listener dropped Ella. 

“Anyway,” she concluded, “even if she has 
freckles an’ a turned-up nose, Eloise is one peach 
of a girl.” 

Miss Peebles, whose nose was straight and whose 
skin was as white as mixed lunches and copious 
applications of powder could make it, was not dis- 
posed to dispute this, and said so. “But ain’t it funny,” 
she concluded, “‘how the real nice, likable girls are all so 
plain an’ everything?”’ 

The other said it was. 

Averaged up, the views of the aisle agreed with both 
Miss Peebles and her friend. Many like Hattie, whose 
beauty was of the nearly variety, said that it was a crime 
the way Eloise let herself be dragged round; but they were 
probably jealous. Others, including the men in the linens, 
thought it was very thoughtful of Ella to take the plain 
little Eloise under her sunlit wing—positively noble. 
Among these were Mr. Herman Hershberger and Mr. 
Clayton Tripper. Priority i is given to Herman because he 
thought so first, though in justice to Mr. Tripper it is only 
fair to state that he thought so immediately upon his 
arrival some two months later. 

Ella had entered the third week of the Beeley Dynasty 
in the third aisle when Grundle, the pussy-footed employ- 
ment superintendent, brought Herman down and turned 
him over to Bleakins, the linen buyer. Five minutes later 
Ella, looking across the aisle over a billowy mountain of 
new spring voiles, thirty-six inches wide, at one-third off, 
encountered the steady brown gaze of the new man, busy 
on the new-man chore of straightening up the littered 
counter. They were very pleasant eyes, Miss Beeley 


he wash-goods section of the Mammoth De- 


decided, and their owner was a perfect gentleman—the * 


latter deduced from the blush that mounted, like one of 
the new primrose voiles, when he saw that she had noticed. 
Others, before—many of them—had stared equally long, 
but on being discovered had nodded and smiled in a way 
that Miss Beeley had come to know as preliminary to 
““Haven’t I met you somewhere before, girlie?” 

Several times during that first morning the limpid blue 
lakes through which Miss Beeley gazed upon a hurrying 
commercial world accidentally caught the bashful brown 
ones in the linens. Always the brown ones dropped first, 
always that primrose-voile blush. 


PULLS Sie he A tee D 


“Oh, You'll be Killed!’ She Was Sobbing 


“Honest, dearie,” confided Ella during a momentary 
lull shortly before lunch, “‘I don’t know what it is, but there 
is somethin’ about him; I don’t know what it is—but it’s 
so out of the ordinary.”’ 

“Maybe,” said Eloise in the languid tones of one long 
used to periodic men who were out of the ordinary— 
“maybe it’s the way he has his hair cut—all banged out on 
the side as if it was just after being spanked.” 

Ella flashed her left upper gold molar in appreciation of 
her friend’s wit. ‘‘ Honest, Eloise, you’re a card!’’ she com- 
plimented; “but that is just the way a lot of people, 
like artists an’ musicians, wear theirs.’’ Rather defiantly: 
“T think it’s becoming to him.” 

Then, as if her corn-colored head was giving the matter 
the grave consideration it merited: ‘‘I—I think it must be 
his personality.” 

Her freckled friend rolled her eyes in mock adoration. 

“Amen!” she murmured. 

The following day, when Mr. Jimmy Gerling of the 
linens, a devoted vassal, suggested to Ella as they met at 
the clanking time clock before lunch that she accompany 
him to see Claude Merode in his latest release, Miss Beeley 
accepted with an alacrity that charmed the lanky Jimmy. 

“But who'll we get for Eloise?”’ she added as one not 
particularly interested beyond obtaining an escort for her 
friend. The lanky one after a slight hesitation, designed to 
allow Miss Beeley to decide that she would rather go 
alone, suggested Charlie Potter. 

A shake of the corn-colored head. 

“Blake?” 

Another negation of the corn. 

“Harry?” 

“No-o-o; it’ s too bad, but Eloise doesn’t like Harry; 
nice fella too.” 

The lanky one gave his rose-colored scarf an added puff 
and suggested the new guy. ‘He ain’t got much to say,” 
he continued, as if some recommendation was necessary. 


“Too smart!” 
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Miss Beeley suddenly discovered just how lj 
she was for lunch. “Oh dear! Fifteen miny’ 
gone from my hour!”’ Then, over her fleeing sho. 
der: ‘All right; get him.” 

That evening, cuddled into the semi-gloo! 
watching the daring Claude dash through t 
first three reels as Steve Caraway, the humorc, 
young Eastern tenderfoot who had at the very oj) 
set saved the beautiful young schoolma’am fr 
the drunken attentions of Black José; and the ne 
two as Stephen Caraway, the famous young Ni 
York detective, hurrying to arrest the dangle 
gang of cattle thieves, kill Black José in a thrill, 
hand-to-hand encounter at the edge of Black B} 
Cafion, and marry the pretty palpitating blonde | 
9:45, in time for the second show, Miss Beek 
seated between the two young men, was pleased! 
be gracious to the stranger. While thelanky Ji imn 
reflecting on the fickleness of all women, was oper’ 
sneering at the heroism of the dashing Steve Ss 
was whispering to the taut figure at the right ee 
cerning the mechanics of moviedom. { 

“ Ain’t it funny the way—maybe you can tell) 
why, Mr. Hershberger, why most of the hens 
are always blondes?”’ 

A convulsive gulp. Mr. Hershberger didn’t a 

“Really?” 

Another nervous twitching of the throat, a stiffe! 
ing of the large shoulders, a do-or-die cough. The! 
‘“‘Maybe—maybe it’s because all blondes are 
are ——”’ 

“What, Mr. Hershberger?” 

¥ are—are ——”’ 

“Please’’—very softly and very pleadingly, | 

§ very nice.’”’ A mighty effort, succeeded ]| 
another series of muscular twitchings. 

Miss Beeley turned to the lowering skeptie ; 
her left, with the inward opinion that Mr. Hers 
berger was certainly a different young man. | 

On the way home, trailing the trim blue-ser| 
figure of Miss Beeley, who had headed uneo! 
sciously toward Ye Olde Sweete Shop, Miss Eloi! 
Murphy started in to get acquainted with tl! 
strange young man who had such a different pe 
sonality. . 

““Nice evening, ain’t it, Mr. Hershberger?” | 

“‘A—a-heh.” 

“T like those movies with lotsa pep, don’t you') 

“ \—a-heh.”” 

A block farther: ‘“Ain’t the Mammoth a nil 
place to work? Don’t you like it, Mr. Hers| 
berger?” | 

“€ A—a-heh.” 

Two blocks farther, under the cold purple gla’ 
of an intersection are light: ‘‘Ain’t it funny thew: 
light-colored hair affects some people?’’—with a tir 
giggle. The light revealed the primrose blush, magnifie 
intensified. | 

“‘A—a-heh,”’ said Mr. Hershberger. 

After the last sticky pleasures of Lover’s Delight at 5 
Olde Sweete Shop, while the lanky one and Mr. Hers) 
berger were both trying to pay the check, Miss Beel 
whispered: ‘“‘Ain’t he nice? So different! He’s—he’s— 

“He’s a boob!” said Eloise briefly. 


II 


O CHRONICLE the events of the two months that f¢ 
lowed would merely be to repeat the story of oth) 
months—and other Beeley triumphs. A synopsis, as fu 
nished by Miss Hattie Peebles to the girls in the semisill 
and purporting to come direct from Miss Murphy, | 
sufficient. 
“This diamond in the rough ”’ confided the acid tongue 
Miss Peebles, ‘‘takes a week to ask her to go to the movie 
a week to ask her again, two weeks to ask to come rounda| 
sit in the parlor, three weeks to call her by her first name- 
an’ for the last three weeks he’s been tryin’ to get 1 
enough courage to ask her to the M. M. B. A. dance 
With a rising inflection: “Oh, you Douglas Fairbanl 
Hershberger !”’ | 
The aisle giggled its appreciation. | 
Refreshed by the applause Miss Peebles languid 
unrolled a bolt of vivid sports stripes and continue 
“He’s the original single-track boob. All he knows > 
‘unbleached damask, one seventy-nine a yard,’ an’ 4 
golden-haired one across the aisle.” | 
“What does she see in the boy?””—this from a worle 
weary bundle girl of sixteen. 
Hattie rebuked the fresh young thing with a froze 
fifteen-second stare—but the question was pertinent. 
“It’s funny,” she explained to the others; “Ella hé 
always been used to them falling as soon as she raises ht 


» baby-blue eyes, an’ saying ‘O-o-oh, glad to meet 
!? Now this Herman person is just so naturally tongue- 
an’ everything when he’s with her that all he can say 
\—a-heh,’ an’, ‘Let’s go in here!’—after he’s been 
ip to the door!””—this last with just a tiny touch of the 
jles acid. ‘‘He’s so much of a fish an’ everything that 
as her kind of guessing.” 

Oh boy! Ain’t it a scream!’’ 

Number Five above an’ Number Eleven below.” 

iss Peebles arranged a fresh bolt of peachblow semi- 
beside the sports stripes on the counter and nodded 
tiescence. 

Wait till Ella gets wise to the fact that her Herman 
; got any different kind of personality but has only got 
e fright—why, good night!” 

he bundle girl wanted to know what would happen then. 
Blooie, child,’”’ said Miss Peebles; ‘“‘blooie!’’ 

he child forgot how old and world-weary she was. 

[ don’t care!’’ she shrilled as loud as caution permitted, 
*h was but a grown-up whisper. “I don’t care,’’ she 
ated; “at heart I’ll bet you he isa perfectly nice fella!” 
tthis human viewpoint from the aisle cynic Miss 
oles unbent. 

When you wear your hair all spanked up on the 
., child,” she explained with an apparent kind- 
_ that was gall to her listener, “‘an’ you think the 
vz is the latest an’ prettiest dance, an’ ninety 
cent of your conversation is ‘A—a-heh’ and the 
of it as interesting as the third installment of 
gar coupon—why, you just naturally deserve 
‘tever happens ta you—an’ everything.” 


ndit wasevenso. The day following the night 
Miss Ella Beeley had promised her company 
Mr. Herman Hershberger at the Mammoth 
sual Benefit Association’s Fall Festival and 
ice at Robertson’s Select Dancing Academy, Mr. Clay- 
Tripper walked down the third aisle for the first time 
encountered the twin blue lakes resting, like an Alpine 
lseape, just above a snowy mountain of new voiles. 
te was just the tiniest of ripples on the left-hand Alpine 
—just the tiniest; then Mr. Tripper passed on. 

ome time later Eloise sold six yards of the primrose on 
sarge. The significance of this lies in the fact that a 
‘ge demands an O. K. by a floorman. 

Let me do it for you, hon!” begged Miss Beeley. “I 
t got a thing to do, an’ you got that ton of purple 
yet.” 

ilently the freckled one handed over the book. A mo- 
it later, sheltered behind a pile of fresh merchandise, she 
ted across the aisle to the linens. ‘‘Good-by, Mister 
‘erent Personality!’’ she whispered gravely. 

jow Mr. Clayton Tripper was a popular-price man— 
eh is to say that he tried as hard as possible to look like 
red young business man and not at all like his breth- 
of the frock coat and light-blue ascot who cared for the 
its of the carriage trade in the more exclusive and 
ier-priced stores farther out the avenue. This was in 
| with the Mammoth policy, which catered only to the 
ar and not to the way it came. Mr. Tripper was young 
had sharp eyes. Also he spoke, in the most musical of 
tes, of merchandising and other subjects that the aisle 
ided as highbrow. It was highbrow; but then, Mr. 
oper was highbrow. He admitted it the very first time 
net the corn-headed one and Eloise hurrying down the 
k-filled corridor to the street. The spirit of democracy 
med rampant in Mr. Tripper’s breast. Down the broad 
2 of Capitol Avenue, thronged with tired business men, 
r-tired business men and their tired help, Mr. Tripper 
ide between them. Where the 
e Avenue car line bumped 
way into the effulgence of 
vitol Avenue Mr. Tripper 
1 out a slim chamois-clad 
\d and said that it looked like 
»nesome evening for him. 
Moise said politely, but 
ekly, that was too bad, but 
+s Beeley hesitated. 

I gotta date,’ she said with 
- smile that her companion 
come to know contained all 
possibilities of a mule’s rear 
f, “but maybe we could get 
a little party with Eloise here, 


“hen, as Mr. Tripper appeared 
hesitate: “We would all be 
ether.” 

dr, Tripper said that his 
‘Was sure in the ascendancy, 
hatever that is,’’he concluded 
hasmile, just to show that he 
sn’t going to be a bit uppish. 
‘But,” began Eloise, “how 
ut Her ——” 

‘Usually we take one of the 
er boys over at the house,” 


Z 
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& THE SATURDAY EVENING 


“‘Let’s Go Steady Together,’? He Whispered Hoarsely 


broke in the soft tones of Miss Beeley, ‘“‘but I can fix that 
up—that is of course if you ” 

Mr. Tripper said that she wasn’t to say another word— 
not so far as he was concerned—along that line anyway. 
No, sir-ree! And so it was settled. 

That evening Mr. Tripper wore a burnt-orange four-in- 
hand and carried a cane. Mr. Hershberger wore a high 
collar and an air of vague though friendly suspicion. Mr. 
Hershberger carried the gentle shine of vici kids built 
over a comfortable wide-toe last. Mr. Tripper’s were fawn- 
topped, and he munched a highly flavored breathlet. The 
mobilization was entirely too subtle for the angular Her- 
man, who found himself trailing the burnt-orange cravat, 
cane, fawn tops and sweet odor of crunched violets down 
Pine Avenue with the freckled Eloise. 

“T’m sorry,” said Eloise simply as three tiny thrilled 
giggles floated back from the confidential pair ahead. 

The hick stared for the space of three gulps and two 
twitches at the two. ‘‘A—a-heh,”’ he said vaguely. 

“‘ After all, when you come right down to it—orange ties 
don’t make a man.”’ 

“No,” said the hick, ‘‘but that don’t help me any.” 

“Tt’s too bad,’’ the turned-up nose continued, with the 
air of one apart, “that you haven’t got a little more class.” 

Cy Nery ” 

“But,” his comforter continued, “‘it’s pretty hard to 
change Nature, ain’t it, Mr. Hershberger?” 

Just a gulp. 

“They all get over it’’—philosophically. 

A choke. 

Looking up at him, over the gray pepper-and-salt 
shoulder,- over the mountain of white collar, her sharp eyes 
saw a tiny globe glisten and fall. Thirty feet ahead the 


“Oh, Herman,’ Miss Beeley Whispered Joyously, “You Don't Know How Glad I am to See You"’ 
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svelte figure of Mr. Tripper was deeply engaged—head 
down. It was hard for the freckled one to believe. 

““My Gawd!”’ she whispered softly, softly as all women 
whisper when a man cries. ‘‘Are you cryin’?” 

The heaving shoulders shook their denial. The freckled 
one pondered over this for a moment. 

““How—how old are you?’’—softly. 

With the dignity of fifty the hick said that he was past 
nineteen. 

A jutting sign cut off the glare from the street light 
above. With the tenderness and motherliness of all the 
ages in her hands and manner—all the superiority of 
female seventeen—she took the large red hand beside her. 

“You poor fish!’’she murmured softly; ‘“‘ you poor boob!”’ 


qr 


HE Mammoth Mutual Benefit Association’s opening 

autumn ball wasan event that overshadowed every other 
social gathering of the year. Into it was crammed the maxi- 
mum of pleasure that could possibly be obtained for seventy- 
five cents a couple, extra lady thirty-five cents, checking 
gratis. It included a superb collation and a five- 
piece orchestra. It was the one night in the year 
that included palms and a general turning out of 
silk shirts. It was a party of simon-pure class, as 
Miss Hattie Peebles put it. It was this last fea- 
ture that bothered the little golden head of Miss 
Ella Beeley. Mr. Tripper on the very first night 
they had been out together had casually men- 
tioned—without a trace of*superiority or uppish- 
ness—that he usually wore his Tuxedo out to little 
gatherings in the evening. And down in her heart 
Miss Beeley knew that the hick would wear a 
light-blue satin tie and want to sit out two-thirds 
of the dances. For two weeks before the big night 
Mr. Tripper, with his sharply creased arm gently 
linked through hers, had urged the necessity of calling the 
hick up from the rear, where he lurked sullenly under the 
soft eye and sharp tongue of Miss Murphy, and explaining 
to him, as gently as possible, that as Eloise had not been 
asked and as Mr. Hershberger didn’t care to dance much, 
Ella, as the freckled one’s best friend, felt that all previous 
arrangements should be laid aside; and further that, as 
Eloise didn’t care to dance much either, Miss Beeley was 
ready to sacrifice the pleasure of Mr. Hershberger’s com- 
pany that her little plain friend might be happy; that 
it would hurt, of course, but just to see the little freckled 
face of her best girl friend, with its tiny turned-up nose, 
alight with the happiness of being among the lights and 
gayety instead of home in her dark little room—to see this 
Miss Beeley was ready to make the sacrifice. It was this 
reason, and this reason alone, Miss Beeley informed the 
attentive Mr. Tripper, that would allow her to think of 
consenting to break a date with as nice a young fella 
as Mr. Hershberger. 

To this Mr. Tripper replied in the smoothest and silkiest 
of tones that her nature matched her beauty—and let his 
eyes say just how much that meant. 

But, because after all the corn-colored one had a kind if 
unreliable heart, and because the hick had a way of looking 
down with eyes as soft and confiding as a three-months-old 
Newfoundland, the altar of self-sacrifice was not prepared 
for the final rites until the night before the dance. Then 
Mr. Tripper with a final comforting pat slipped back and 
said that he had something very private and confidential 
to confide to the tiny-shell ears of Miss Murphy. The 
hick found Miss Beeley alone, sheltered by such moonlight 
as ordinarily filtered through the last grimy leaves from the 
poplars that lined that section of Terminal Square. 

With eyes downcast she told 
him. She dwelt—at length—on 
the freckles and the turned-up 
nose. She drew a not unskillful 
picture of the little girl alone at 
home. She spoke of her friend’s 
liking for dances that are not 
danced but are spent watching 
others dance. From this point 
she proceeded to Mr. Hersh- 
berger’s preference for the same 
kind of dances. 

Then she spoke of the hick’s 
big-heartedness and generosity 
as revealed by the last four 
months. She spoke of his com- 
radeship and the evenings he 
had spent in apparent enjoyment 
with the said Miss Murphy. 

Lastly—she told him what was 
going to happen. 

The hick took it with charac- 
teristic calm, but his eyes held all 
the tragedy of a trusting friendly 
puppy that has been suddenly 
kicked—from behind. 

‘* \a-heh,”’ he said, as usual, 
but his voice was thick. 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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knocks down the pin on the back swing’ — 

had had a summer on the Squashvine Fair 
Circuit only slightly more profitable than the bar 
privilege at a kindergarten picnic. He did feel 
justified in tacking some last and rather desperate hopes 
on the Carmel County Fair, for the Carmel Fair itself 
dallies with the god of chance. ‘The managers go heads 
or tails on the weather of the late autumn; they hope 
annually to be able to bite three pleasant days out of 
the lushest part of the heart of Indian Summer. It’s 
a gamble between snowflakes and sunshine, skates and 
sunstrokes. When the managers do hit it right, and the 
drivers can race with sulkies instead of pungs, Carmel 
draws big crowds. Sports too! The patrons seem to be 
influenced by that spirit of hazard which prompts the 
management, and folks come in a mood ready for any- 
thing. Five cities within easy motoring distance; almost 
as much bulk of liquid in bottles as in gasoline tanks! 

The managers had hit it right! 

Opening day mellow, so ripe that it fairly dripped! 

An elbow-to-elbow attendance, automobiles rubbing 
hubs! 

As to money—anybody with a nose could fairly smell 
money in that crowd; it seemed as if a keen eye could even 
detect the golden glow of yellowbacks through the loose 
weave of the last suits of summer. 

But as far as Big Jim Macgill was concerned, business 
had about as much kick as a midwinter icicle auction in 
Upernivik. Nobody showed special interest in his device 
and did not appear to be im- 
pressed by his statement that 
its objects were innocent and 
amusing, social and beney- 
olent. 

To be sure, there was one 
patron who averred that he 
would play the game all day, 
but this willing gentleman 
was attended by a chummy 
party of roistering blades who 
would not allow Big Jim to 
throw the ball support out of 
gear by secret pressure of his 
foot. That kind of interfer- 
ence with a man’s own game 
will discourage the most gra- 
cious philanthropist who ever 
gave the deserving poor a 
whack at fortune in a Mid- 
way enterprise. Mr. Macgill 
did not refuse to keep on 
playing, nor did he comment 
on the apparent sophistication 
of the roistering blades. He 
put the little wooden cone in 
his pocket and stated that he 
must knock off for dinner; in 
spirit of wounded pride he left 
the stana and the swinging 
ball as mute guaranty to the 
scoffing blades that he had 
not shut up shop. But the 
hopes that he had been drap- 
ing about the Carmel Fair 
were cast onto the rubbish 
heap of the other wilted hopes 
of his summer on the circuit. 
There was a schoolhouse visi- 
ble beyond the fence of the 
race track’s back stretch. He 
felt like shaking his fist at the 
bland facade; the world was 
getting to know altogether too 
much! 

Though Mr. Macgill had 
no especial interest in matters 
avian except fond regard for 
a chicken, baked, legs up, on 
a platter, he went across the 
Midway and stared at Ma- 
dame Ellacoya’s Educated 
Birds. His apparent devotion 
to the study of macaws, par- 
rots, canaries and parrakeets 
enabled him to save his face 
and turn his back on his jeer- 
ing detractors. 

“You like to have you 
gr-r-reat weesh satisfy?” in- 
quired the madame, dulcetly 
importuning. 


Be JIM MACGILL—“‘Ten for one if the ball 
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~ The jocund detractors were mentioning a few matters 
while departing. 

Mr. Macgill’s voice was not dulcet: “Yes! But you 
don’t carry the right line, marm. I need a couple of ring- 
tailed, man-eating tigers.” 

His rasping tone seemed to stir emulation in one of the 
tenants of the aviary. A solemn gray bird turned up 
glistening eye and squalled what, according to Mr. Mac- 
gill’s understanding of the English language, was a profane 
admonition in three words. 

““What kind of a bird is that, marm?”’ 

“Him? He’s a Quaker parrakeet.”’ 

“His language don’t seem to agree with his religion.’ 

“Oh, his name; it come from the color.”’ 

“He ought to be red. Didn’t you hear where he told me 
to go?” 

“But he do not talk! He have no words!” 

Mr. Macgill did not dispute a lady’s asseveration, but 
he did not look convinced. It occurred to him in his de- 
spondency that his own thoughts might be translating 
mere sounds into definite insult; however, the world had 
seemed to be saying as much as that to him for a long time. 
The bird’s one visible beady eye held his attention. 

“Ver’ intelligent, he know so moch!” was his mistress’ 
indorsement. ‘ 


As a Midnight Climax the Door of the County Bastile Came Crashing In 
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The parrakeet raised a warty claw—like a | 
as far as it went—and laid it beside his beak, | 
“And look at that!- If that Quaker what 
you-call-it didn’t tell me to go to—I beg your par 
marm—and then thumb his nose at me, th 
something almighty cavascacious the trouble with 
hearing and eyesight!” . 

“But he do not talk! Just now he scratch!” 

Mr. Macgill scratched, too, tipping his hat to one 
and clawing stubby fingers above his ear. ‘‘When th 
I’m on gets me into a state of mind where I’ll back ¢ 
before men and then bristle up and want to lick a bin 
time to read the want ads and see what they’re hanky 
for in the way of male help,’”’ he remarked. 

The madame surveyed the expanse of his varieg| 
vest. “You are of the profession, eh? Yes! You play} 
game.” Mr. Macgill shook his head. “But I have | 
you,” she persisted, not divining the irony of that 
wag. ‘‘So, you shall have your good fortune free! It 
not seem to you that Ono is that naughty bird. He ; 
do the polite! So!’’ She pulled open a little door anc 
parrakeet waddled across to a case of small envel 
selected one and came and pushed it through the bars 
the hand which Mr. Macgill extended at the mada: 
urgent entreaty. On the card within he read: “F; 
your wagon to a star.’”’ She arched her brows and 
with him. ee 

“So shall you succeed, m’sieu’!”’ | 

“That don’t mean nothing,” declared Big Jim; 
gazed at the parrakeet with the air of a man reser 

an attempt to make gan 
him. 

He threw the card on] 
ground, but Madame Ella\ 
picked it up and slid it ir) 
lower pocket of the varieg; 
vest. ‘Something will | 
pen. It willmeanmoch. % 
you shall obey. So! You): 
see!” 

“See what—stars?” at 
Mr. Macgill sarcastically. : 
walked off. His size was, 
centuated when he sto; 
beside “‘ Doctor” Alja Hai: 
“Celebrated Blood Expy, 
A couple of knitting nee} 
and the meat of a periwi! 
would have sufficed ampli 
frame and flesh of a re\ 
duction of Mr. Hacker; | 
guessed that he must ]j 
experimented on the bloc| 
other men in order to find 
anything on the subject! 
did not seem to have an\ 
his own. 

Hacker was entirely 1 
hampered in his converse i 
his friend; there was nol! 
in the vicinity; the multi 
was holding aloof. “1\ 
there doesn’t seem tol 
another sick Silas left inh 
world.” i 

“Tf you can find somet! 
as sick as I am right now, ! 
he’ll pay according to feeli} 
I'll be able to borrow mé 
from you,” said Big Jim. 

“We're living in anoé 
kind of a world! It’s} 
changed! The old gat 
won’t work and nobody i 
venting any new gam 
showing that there’s? 
demand. What used t 
your line, Mac?” 

“Tonsorialist. My hi 
got too heavy and I tool 
prize fighting. But nothirl 
it! Thought I might as 
fake honestly.” He jer 
a thumb gesture toward 
swinging ball. 

“T used to make a lim 
curing stuttering in ten 
sons, but I can’t find anyn 
stutterers! Godfrey mig 
boy, the world has gone 
moving so fast that f 

- haven’t got time to stu 
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A tall man whose face was bedded in a mattress of 
hiskers came marching briskly toward them. 

\“My gad, here’s the only hay tedder I have seen on 
‘ese grounds to-day,’’ murmured the doctor. He picked 
) his instrument, a glass tube which connected two small 
ass globes. 

The eloquence which Doctor Hacker usually lavished to 
in patients was not needed in this case; the man promptly 
ized in one hand the globe containing a red fluid, and the 
iid, impelled by the warming and expanding air, was 
owly forced through the glass tube into the other globe. 
he man seemed to be in a hurry and he checked the 
detor’s flow of speech. 

“You claim to diagnose ailments, do you?” 

“My blood tester, sir, is the sole and only sé 

“T don’t need stump speeches. You diagnose, do you?” 
“Tdo,” snapped Mr. Hacker. 
'“What’s the matter with me?” 

“Lunar blastitis and metacarpial pronobis.” 

'“What’s your fee?” 

“Fifty cents.” 

“Here’s your money.” 

Mr. Macgill reached into his pocket for his little wooden 
me and began to back away, meaning to get across to his 
yn concession and hail this ready-money personage. 
“You are paying the fair management for the privilege 
being here, aren’t you?” inquired the patient. 

“Of course I am.” 

“Very well! Good day!” te 
‘Big Jim was just about to set the pin under the ball, 
earing his throat for action, when a cautious voice gave 
'm a few words of good advice about canning his act. 
‘sse Hanlon, known of old on the circuit as Gazara Jess, 
as sauntering past, giving a fine impersonation of an 
ter stranger. 

“Huh! So that’s it!” mused Big Jim. “I ought to 
10W it’s too good to be true; he might have been the real 
‘ing in the jasper days, but he’s extink in these times, like 
e dodo,” He put the pin back into his pocket. 

“Ah, what have we here?” inquired the tall man, wheel- 
g from the straight ahead in order to confront Mr. 
acgill. “A game of chance?” 


““Give ’Em the Braid, Boy!’’ Macgill Yelled. 
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“If They Catch Us This Side of the Starvale Town Line They'll Do it in an Airplane’”’ 
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“Nothing of the sort.” 

“What isit, then? What is that ball for?” 

“‘T have been sent here to find how much out of plumb 
the middle of the earth is.” 

“Ah! A humorist?” suggested the tall man indulgently. 

“Yes,” admitted Mr. Macgill with sour grimace. ‘It’s 
a funny world.” 

The inquisitive gentleman passed on with a businesslike 
gait. 

Mr. Hanlon returned. “I don’t want to see an old friend 
get into trouble when I’m out of it forever myself. He’s 
such a grand man that I don’t want my affections for him 
tarnished by the feeling that once he put something over 
on a friend of mine. You don’t have any idea who he is, 
do you, Jim?” he asked in tones which reverence hushed. 

“Yes! He’s the man who lost an election bet on Andrew 
Jackson; those whiskers must date back that far.’’ 

“Oh, they’re only false ones; I fixed ’em up for him 
myself. I love to do things to help him. Listen, Jim! He’s 
the president!’”’” Mr. Macgill’s stare of stupefaction has- 
tened Hanlon to further explanation. “‘I see that it doesn’t 
mean so much to you as tome. The president of the state 
university! I’m his right-hand man in things like this. 
Out of the game forever, boy! Met him a year ago, and 
farewell, frisk work! He’s a reformer and I’m helping him. 
Grand work! Grand man!” 

“T get you! You’ve got down low enough to bea spotter, 
huh?” 

“Don’t make me sorry that I remembered old friendship. 
I don’t want to see the dragnet get you. But we’re going 
to make our big sweep here. The cases in court will show 
that this fair went partners with fakes and frauds. Affi- 
davits will show that most all the other fairs in the state 
had the same bunch of grafters in the concessions. By 
holding off arrests till this last fair we have toled ’em all in. 
It was my idea.” 

Mr. Macgill was mute, feeling the danger of censure 
and avoiding the enormity of praise. 

“Tt has worked fine,’’ declared Reformer Hanlon. ‘‘ We 
haven’t scared the fairs or put a crimp in the stock of fakes. 
Now for a clean-up, then testimony before the State Board 
of Agriculture, and all the fairs harboring or condoning 


immoral shows and graft will lose the state stipend allowed 
to the good boys! Law says that all forfeited stipends shall 
be turned over to the state-university fund. As I figure it 
the fairs will lose round fifty thousand dollars this year. 
I work on a commission. My friend, the president, fixes 
me out of the fund. It’s a happy life—reforming.”’ 

“What’s your commission?”’ 

“Not saying.” 

“Well, it won’t have to be much to beat a circuit clean-up 
these days.” 

“Jim, you might as well quit and be good from now on! 
Bunco and booze and boodle and brace—they’ ve all got to 
go! Reform is sweeping the world! Go the way the big 
crowd is heading! Look at me! I picked out a grand man 
so that I could look up to him, take pattern by him, be 
lifted up by him! It works great!”’ 

Mr. Macgill looked hard at Mr. Hanlon as if expecting 
that worthy to give some clew to his real feelings by wink 
or smirk or grin; but Mr. Hanlon remained grave, though 
there was just a flicker of evasiveness in the way he re- 
turned Mr. Macgill’s stare. 

Mellowed by distance the music of the band in the 
grand stand came to their ears. 

“T had a good mother,” stated Mr. Hanlon, exhibiting a 
sudden sentimental streak. ‘‘She used to read out of the 
Bible to me. Within the past year I have come to realize 
what good advice that is in the Bible about hitching your 
wagon to a star.” 

Big Jim fumbled in his vest pocket. “‘That’s funny!’ he 
commented. ‘‘The advice has been delayed in getting to 
me.” He handed the card to Hanlon, ‘Got it from the 
Dago dame’s fortune-telling bird.” 

“Tt’s astraight tip,” declared Reformer Hanlon. “ Didn’t 
you always play your hunches in the old days? There are 
queer things in this world, Jim. Here’s your hunch!” 
He spoke with the enthusiasm of a gambler’s superstition; 
the other gambler took back the pasteboard oracle and 
puckered his forehead with the air of a puzzled man who is 
willing to treat an occult matter with moderate respect. 
But there did not appear to be any spark when Mr. Hanlon 
cranked Mr. Macgill’s ambition. Big Jim was moody and 
picked his teeth with a corner of the card. The reformer 
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was distinctly annoyed. ‘Say, for-a bright-man you are 
devilish slow in grabbing a tip!” 

“Biblical advice coming from a mother seems a blame 
sight different from the same advice handed out by a 
parrot.” 

“«Fitch your wagon to a star,’ I tell you.” 

““My hitching myself onto a star may please the star 
about as much as a tin can tickles a dog.” 

“The old game is a dead one, Jim. I can see that you’re 
finding it out for yourself. You don’t locate your star by 
looking down on the ground. You go out into the world 
and if 

But Mr. Macgill did look down the Midway and he 
started to go out into the world right then; he spied a 
squad of men who wore glittering badges. He threw away 
the wooden cone and left the rest of the outfit behind him. 
Down at the railroad station the first of the departing 
excursion trains was receiving passengers and he went 
aboard and in despondent humility decided to let Fate 
play with him a little, acknowledging in the back of his 
head that he was paying more attention to that communi- 
cation via a profane parrakeet than a sensible man would 
naturally pay. But Reformer Hanlon looked to be pros- 
perous! 

After a time it was borne on his attention that aman in 
the seat ahead of him was trying to sell the lease of a barber 
shop to aman who did not seem to be specially interested. 

Nor was Mr. Macgill interested either, at first, though 
the shop was described as a good location with twenty 
regular mugs and a profitable one-chair transient trade. 
Goodwill, chair and kit for seventy-five dollars to close a 
quick bargain, truly an amazingly low price! Buyer to 
assume lease. 

The proprietor’s pronle showed a waxed mustache, a 
mop of foretop and a self-satisfied expression. Mr. Macgill 
was quite prepared to hear him express a flattering opinion 
of himself. That statement came and also explained the 
preposterously low price. ‘‘The dame, as I have told you, 
fell so hard for me that it’s breach of promise for mine if I 
hang round that town any longer. I ain’t the marrying 
kind, but she won’t listen to no arguments. I showed ’em 
the only real city style Starvale had seen for some time, 
and so she fell for me. Seventy-five is all I ask because 
I’ve got to ae 

Big Jim tapped a thick finger on the man’s shoulder; the 
tapping resembled mallet blows and drew prompt attention. 

“What say the name of the town is?” 

“‘Starvale—up the line a little ways.” 

“Going to buy?” This to the other man. 

ce No.” 

“Then I will.” 

“T’ll tell you all about 

“Needn’t mind! I’ve been listening.”” Mr. Macgill was 
allowing his hunch to lead him in good earnest; in this new 
game he was buying chips on 
the mere name of a town be- 
cause it was Starvale. 

Other details were settled in 
a few words. Mr. Macgill 
would alight at Starvale and 
receive a bill of sale after pay- ae 
ing hismoney. Then the seller 
would pass on. 

“Thank heaven, it will be 
dark and she can’t see me,”’ he 
said. me 

II ff ; 

ND ’twas dark in Starvale! 4 

It was a sprawling village 
with lofty elms making tun- 
nels of the streets, and it was 
composed of many big houses 
keeping their distance 
from each other. 

In front of cne big 
house which was 
perched on a hill there 
was a small building 
down close to the 
street’s edge; there 
was a light in the building 
and this illumination sil- 
houetted “‘ Law Office” on 
each of the windows. 

“The squire seems to be 
in—but I suppose you’ll 
have to have a look at the 
shop.” 

“Do I have your word 
that there really is a 
shop?” 

“Of course there’s a 
shop.” 

“Then let her go at that!” said 
this-precipitate customer. “Hand 
me the key before you leave.’ 

“‘T’m willing to show you the 
place—but you’re the doctor! 


“*Hitch Your Wagon 


-At any rate; we’re sure of catching the squire before 


gear. Oneman—or two, even? Pah! Andhe 


to a Star,’’ She Read, 
“So Shall You Succeed, M’sieu’!"’ 


supper—and there’s a down train for me in an hour. 
That there dame 
“Bottle the goo stuff! Get to the law peddler.”’ 
“T can be just as stingy of time and talk as you . 
ean. Come in!’’ While the squire sat and wrote 
Big Jim stared at him with increasing fascina- 
tion. He was alittle old man, a wiry homun- 
culus who sat as upright as a cob in his big 
chair. His plug hat was rigidly erect on his 
head and the tails of his frock coat were 
wrapped round him. Hat, coatand voice ¢ . 
were all too big for him. Big Jim had \\ i , 
never seen so many books; from floor to 
ceiling they covered all sides of the room. 
It seemed queer that so little a man could have 
been able to earn money enough to buy so 
many books. Mr. Macgill had followed pur- 
suits, fistic and otherwise, where success seemed 
to be an immediate corollary of size. Only a 
crowd could have intimidated him to the ex- 
tent of keeping his foot off the ball-and-pin 


had always felt supercilious pity for little men. 

The telephone bell purred, and a meek and 
sallow youth who was reading one of the big 
books in a corner obeyed a stab in air of the squire’s pen- 
stock and attended. 

After a pause—and a subdued gulp of awe: “It is His 
Excellency the Governor, sir. Governor Talbot on the 
wire!”’ he reported. He set down the receiver gingerly and 
retired backward with humility. 

“Bosh!”? boomed the squire irritably. ‘‘More bother 
about a matter I have already settled.’”’ He threw down‘his 
pen, splashing ink over the blotter. 

In the telephone: ‘‘Yes! Yes-yes! Yes, Talbot! How 
de do?” 

Mr: Macgill was greatly impressed by this offhand 
manner of addressing a governor. As a matter of fact the 
little squire had fairly barked into the ear of the great 
man. Now while the squire waited, listening, he tapped 
impatient fingers on the table, scowled, plipped his lips as 
if having hard work to keep from breaking in. Finally: 
“Exactly! I know, Talbot! But my letter settled it— 
definitely settled it. I can’t accept. I have not the tem- 
perament or taste for judicial work. Yes-yes, I fully 
appreciate the honor of an appointment to the supreme 
judicial bench. I thank you again for your consideration. 
But I’m not able to make the sacrifice. Good-by!”’ 

Mr. Macgill, who had tramped into that office pom- 
pously distending his variegated vest, now drew himself 
back in his chair and pulled together his coat to hide the 
garishness of that vest. It seemed like something imper- 
tinent—that vest! He was in the presence of a man who 
had snapped a governor up, as teacher would 
address schoolboy, and talked of a supreme judge- 
ship as a sacrifice! 

He stared again at the books. As his eyes were 
returning to the squire he caught sight of an en- 
velope on the table. Its superscrip- 
tion was: ‘‘Advencin Starr, Esq.” 
In the corner of the office was a safe. 
Seeking confirmation of a thrilling 
hope in connection with his hunch, 
Mr. Macgill read the faded lettering 
over thesafe door: ‘A.Starr, Att’y 
at Law.” 

The squire was back at his writ- 
ing, filling in the legal blank. 

When he passed the bill 
of sale to the seller for sig- 
nature he observed Mr. 
Macgill’s enraptured and 
somewhat wild stare and 
appeared a bit surprised. 

“T must say you don’t 
look like a regular barber.”’ 

“T haven’t been work- 
ing at it lately; I’m just 
getting back into it.” 

“Tt may be all the better 
for you, in this village, be- 
cause you do not look like 
a regular barber,” said the 
squire dryly, slithering a 
derogatory glance across 
the seller’s face. 

The gentleman of the 
foretop ventured to display 
as much resentment as he 
could crowd into a scowl. 
He slowly fanned the sheet 
of paper to dry his signa- 
ture. “It ain’t my fault if 
my looks outclass every- 
body else’s in this place.’ 
The squire picked up a viciously 
black clay pipe and lighted it. 
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He Was in the 
Presence of a 
Man Who Had Snapped 
a Governor Up, as Teacher 
Would Address Schoolboy 
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~Big Jim, licking finger and thumb-prepa te 
to peeling bills from his modest roll, no’ 
with relish this evidence of democratic spiy 
in the great man. Mr.. Macgill’s hunch, t_ 
significance of the squire’s name, sense of ay) 
and all the rest were fused and welded, go | 
speak, in the heat of a new emotii| 
of comradeship. 

The squire deliberately winked | 
Big Jim over the bowl of the pir. 
Right then and there the e 
tured Mr. Macgill hitched om 
wagon. 

Macgill had pulled hismoneyfro 
his hip; the other man tucked t¢ 
money into his upper vest pocke 
sticking out his little finger in ai 
fashion. Much of a man’s nature 
hinted at by his methods of cartyi 
cash, and the quizzical expression 
the squire’s face suggested that | 
had been a careful observer | 
men. . | 

“Just a word to you, Tait! Dor 
leave town thinking that I amu 
friendly.” 

“T have paid you your rent money on the dot. I dor 
see why you should slur my looks.” ; 

Mr. Macgill opened his eyes. So the squire was } 
landlord! 

“No; I’m sympathizing with you on account of ther 
The lady called on me to-day. She wanted me to put ; 
attachment on the shop furnishings. I argued “ 


till she gave up the idea.” 

“T’m much obliged!” 

“That’s all right. Now push down the corners of tho 
bills in your vest pocket. It’s dangerous to expose ti 
many attractions. Good night!” 

“Good night!” returned Mr. Tait on his way 
door. The manner in which he accented his farewell 
offensive. 

“Did he say anything to you abet a lady?” thes 
asked. 

“Yes, sir! Breach-of-promise scare. Said that wasy 
he was selling so cheap.” 

“Uh, hum! Well, when she came in to-day I used ty 
arguments with her: First, that grabbing such a man 
that for a husband would be like deliberately addi 
canker rash when one was having a hard enough time wi 
the scarlet fever; next, if she kept such a man from leayii 
town she would be adding to the misfortunes of the co 
munity. I convinced her. Charged no fee. Are y 
married?” 

“No, sir!” | 

“Any kind of a ladies’ man?” 

“No, sir! Hardshell bach.” 

“Good! I’m glad you’re locating here. We need 
barber. However, we have an overplus of yea | 
maids and foolish widows. You gathered from w 
said that I’ m your landlord?” 

“Yes; sir.’ 

“One flight up in Starr Block, right across fro t 
hotel.” 

“Shall I hand you a month in advance?” aske B 
Jim, striving to hitch his wagon more securely. 

“No-no! I have a mug in the shop! Shall bear ul 
patron. We'll figure difference at the end of the month.” 

Mr. Macgill backed out regretfully, but there seemed | 
be nothing else to say. | 


i 
Ww 


| 


It was still darker in Starvale, but the lights of the h 
ness section signaled to him. He plodded up the 
sidewalk. After a few moments he heard behind 
unmistakable tick-tick of a dog’s toenails, and he tur 
on the animal when a kerosene street light shed circle 
purposes of observation. e 

It was an unassuming mongrel who sat down and tu 
up to him a wide-mouthed grin. A black ear was lop 
down over one eye; the other ear was white and stuck 1 
rigidly. Mr. Macgill liked dogs, he was alone in a stran) 
land and this greeting-was mighty amiable. He sto 
and patted the dog’s head. Then he marched on. The ne 
friend trotted at his heels. Under the next light Big J 
stopped and turned again. 

“Took here, mutt, this welecome-to-our-city is sabe 
and kindly meant. But I don’t want to be suspected of d | 
stealing in my first half hour here.”” He waved a big ha n 
“Go home, I say!” 7 

The dog sat and rapped genial tail on the sidewall 
followed when Macgill went on. 

“Now, see here, kioodle,’’ warned Big Jim, afte 8 
sessions under succeeding street lights, ‘I mean wha 
say. You backup!” But when he threatened with hi 
the dog merely dodged to one side and waited. 

At the hotel door Mr. Macgill danced a regular ton ti 
with his canine vis-a-vis in an effort to get into the p 
without letting the dog in too. 


i 
| 
| 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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INCE the Hymn of Hate was written 
ye Kaiser has acquired another spe- 
7 cial animosity, even exceeding his 
tred of England; for the elder branch of 
iown house of Hohenzollern, the kings of 
imania, failed to follow in his train when 
-went forth to war. Now he and his 
ople call King Ferdinand “‘the traitor,” 
cause he espoused the cause of Rumania 
d democracy rather than that of William 
2Second. In all his plans for this world 
t the Kaiser had counted confidently 
on Rumania, having settled the matter 
his entire satisfaction with the old King; 
t neither the nation, which is full of the 
tit of democracy, nor the young King 
10 now reigns would have it that way. 
ie tragedy broke the old King’s heart 
dsent him to his grave, so that he may 
tly be numbered among war’s casualties. 
hen the Germans occupied Bukharest 
*y placed wreaths on King Carol’s grave 
d had the troops do his memory special 
nor; but the present King, who pre- 
red his own people and the cause of 
erty to the Kaiser and Prussianism, they 
*se and threaten, and are systematically 


records that they gave their lives “‘ For the 
Defense of the Motherland and the Liberty 
of Subjugated Peoples.’”’ A similar cross 
above the grave of three hundred and thir- 
teen Germans states simply that they 
“Died for the Kaiser.’”’ That is how the 
private soldiers look upon the struggle. 
They have seen straight to the center of 
the German cause; her fallen perish for 
kaiserism. 

The Rumanians have no bitterness 
toward their enemies. Both graves were 
beautifully decorated and cared for. Two 
days before, I had been visiting a field hos- 
pital with the Queen of Rumania, and as 
she gave to a wounded Austrian the same 
gifts that she was distributing. among her 
own soldiers she assured me earnestly 
that they treated all the men alike, and 
that the prisoners also had the same fare as 
the Rumanians. The Queen, by the way, 
must have been a powerful factor in shap- 
ing Rumania’s spirit, for she is a grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria, and British 
born and bred, still speaking English in the 
home circle of the Rumanian court. 


Queen Marie, Who is a Granddaughter of Queen Victoria, and British Born and Bred, 3 s é 
kin A 5 : is Beloved by the People and is a Powerful Factor in Shaping Rumania’s Spirit Before telling what I saw mn Rumania 
‘King to undermine his prestige among let me touch upon the extraordinary situa- 


» Rumanians who are now under Germansway. All sorts trenches. In the great Battle of Marachesti, last July, tion of her kings. When war broke out it found old King 
dire fates are predicted for Ferdinand if ever the Ger- wherein the Rumanians completely routed the Germans, Carol on the throne, where he had been for nearly fifty 
‘ns catch him; yet withal, I found His Majesty a won- inflicting a loss of approximately a hundred thousand men years. He was a Hohenzollern of the Hohenzollerns, the 
‘fully cheerful and unabashed gentleman, withoutrancor upon them, while the Rumanian casualties were but thirty real head of the house, for the experts in genealogy have it 


body, but only a steadfast resolution to stand by thousand, soldiers of both armies had fallen on this spot,a that the Kaiser belongs to a secondary line, descended from 
2 All and the cause of freedom. steep mountain up which the Rumanians were chasing the ayoungerson. King Carol had no other thought than that 
This attitude of the King, as well as that of the people, Germans. Under the larger mound, tastefully inclosed in Rumania should belong to the great German hegemony. 
ressed by the inscriptions I had seen on two large white-birch railings and decorated with evergreens, lie the He and his wife, whom the world knows as Carmen Sylva, 

es above adjoining graves a few rods from thefront-line bodies of fifty Rumanians, and the great cross above them (Continued on Page 38) 
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HE artillery 
lieutenant re- 
turned his 


empty coffee mug 
to the table of the 
battalion head- 


-—~\ 


\ 
y 
N 
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q 
charged up again} 
our machine gun 
and I have ney 
seen a more scie 
tific maze ¢ 
trenches than ou) 


quatters dugout, 
where he was a 
guest, and glanced 
round the inte- 
rior with an ap- 
preciative eye. By 
contrast with the 
front trench, where, 
as forward observ- 
ing officer, he was 
destined to spend a 
drear night, this 
deep square cave, 
roofed ‘and walled 
with balks of tim- 
ber, lit by electric- 
ity, adorned with 
many illustrations 
from the comic 
press and one or 
twoframed pictures 
from a Flemish 
mansion, carpeted 
and furnished with 
the same barbaric 
incongruity, fitted 
with all the devices 
imagined by the 
successive inhabit- 
ants of more than 
two and a half 
years, was the per- 
fection of security 
and comfort. 

“Sehr bequem, 
Kiihlmann, nicht 
wahr?’’ he said, 
with an intonation 
and smiling gesture 
of the head, which 
hinted banteringly 
that the permanent 
inhabitants of the 
dugout protected themselves well from the hardships of 
real soldiering. “‘Or do you prefer your mine shaft?” 

Kiihlmann, tall, long-faced, his fair hair scanty to bald- 
ness on his high brow, shifted his extended legs as he woke 
from a reverie that had held his glance fixed toward the 
floor. 

He was in charge of a countermining party at work in 
the vicinity. 

“Ganz zierlich!”’ he replied in a fluting drawl, quite 
unlike the accent of a regular officer. He was a mining 
engineer in Russia in the days before the war and had 
always affected an urban elegance. “‘It would be a pity if 
it were destroyed, Herr Major,” he finished, with a glance 
at the battalion commander. 

The major looked up from the packet of official corre- 
spondence he was opening. 

““No shell can penetrate here,’”’ he said shortly. 

“I was not thinking of a shell,’ said Kiihlmann with a 
wink to the artillery officer; there was something in his 
slow drawl that made the major look up again quickly from 
his correspondence. 


FRENCH OFFICIAL PICTURE 
The Ferme Des Loges Was a Modern French Farm — Here is a Good Example of What Happened to That Part of its Agricultural 
Equipment Not Actually Carried Off by the Germans in Their Retreat 


Where the Prussians Put Bavarians 


a HAT? Mines? Bah! Mines can’t touch us here—. 


we’re on top of the ridge, and if the Englander are 
digging at all they are digging away at the bottom. You 
mining fellows may be very smart, Kiihlmann; but you 
can’t blow up a ridge like this from its foundations—the 
idea is absurd!” 

The major’s square military face, with clipped mustache 
and irascible little eyes, was thrust forward in so emphatic 
a negation as to suggest that disciplinary action was the 
imminent penalty of disagreement. 

“Licherlich, Herr Major—ldcherlich!” said the adjutant, 
prompt with sycophantic support of his superior. ‘‘Htwas 
Neues!” he added scornfully. 

The mining officer ignored him. 

“The fact is, Herr Major,” he said, ‘‘one cannot proph- 
esy what a mine will or will not do. Given explosives 
enough, it seems quite feasible to me.” 

“Do you seriously suggest that the Englander are 
going to blow up the ridge, Kiihlmann?”’ said the major 


with a snort. “‘What are your countermines for if you 
cannot stop them?” 

“The difficulty is, they are digging away at the bottom, 
as you say, Herr Major,” returned Kiihlmann; ‘‘and be- 
tween us and them are several strata that are practically 
impervious to sound. It is certain that the Englander 
are digging somewhere; but we fail to detect just where.” 

Pugnacity faded out of the major’s face. 

“Those verfluchte Prussians always give us the part of 
the line where they expect trouble,’ said the major, who 
belonged to a Bavarian division. ‘‘There is certainly 
something coming—but when? I have never known sucha 
terrible artillery preparation as this has been day after day 
since the twenty-fourth of May. After the first few days 
of it I expected the attack; but no, here we are at the sixth 
of June—no attack yet and the artillery fire slacker than 
it has been for some time. Why are our batteries so quiet 
to-night, Weber?” he asked of the observing officer. 

“Our orders are to reply only when challenged, Herr 
Major. We cannot know when the attack is coming and 
we have to keep a big reserve of ammunition. We have 
had two false alarms already.” 

The major nodded. 

“Those two long bursts of Trommelfeuer! Yes. Mein 
Gott! They were awful—schrecklich! I thought the at- 
tack was coming at each of them.’”’ He bent down to his 
correspondence again. ; 

This talk of artillery had redirected the attention of all 
to the continuous jarring rumble of guns near and far. 
The three junior officers sat in silence, contemplating their 
cigarette smoke, listening, while the major continued to go 
through his batch of official letters. 

“These Englander never stop,’’ said Weber, the artil- 
lery officer, suddenly. ‘‘One would have thought, after 
those frightful battles in Artois and round Lens, that they 
would have had enough for a time. Herr Gott! I thought 
they were through more than once in that fighting round 
Oppy; it was the bad weather saved us then. I wish it 
would rain now—this cursed fine spell! It gives their 
airmen such opportunities too!” 

The major looked up from his papers. 

“We are on top of the hill and they are at the bottom,” 
he said. “There will not be many left after they have 


here—even if thi 
reach them. B| 
kiimmern Sie si 
nicht, lieber W eber.| 
the Englander a! 
going to have | 
smashing defeat! 
He went on ope) 
ing envelopes, | 

“They captun! 
the Vimy Ridg| 
though; and th 
was uphill,” ga 
Weber. 

None answer 
him. The thn 
young men we 
silent in the ru 
bling thunder | 
the artillery, auc 
ble even in this dey 
cave, and the maj} 
was absorbed in} 
task. Suddenly } 
lifted his head. 

“*Attentio) 
meine Herre 
From the cor] 
commander.” 

He read from| 
long typewritti 
letter a warning | 
an impending En} 
lish attack fro} 
north of Arme} 
tiéres to south | 
Ypres that mig! 
be expected ar 
day. It enjoined) 
careful test of ¢ 
measures for d) 
fense and count) 

attack, and or | 
ceeded to outline their main features. The three office) 
listened with breathless interest. The major raised h) 
voice to emphasize the gravity of his communication: _ 

““«The absolute retention of the natural strong points | 
Wytschaete and Meesen* becomes of the greatest impo 
tance for the domination of the whole Wytschaete Salier| 
These strong points, therefore, must not fall, even ter 
porarily, into the enemy’s hands. Both these strong poin 
must be defended to the utmost and held to the last ma 
even if the enemy has cut communications on both sid) 
and threatens the strong points from the rear.’ 

“What do you think of that, meine Herren? Looks ner 
ous! There is much more of it.’”’ He turned to the e1| 
of the document: ‘‘‘Signed, Von Laffert.’” . | 

The artillery officer glanced at his watch and rose tog’ 


The Trap Round Ypres 
“*”/\F COURSE we shall hold on to this ridge to the la 
gasp,” he said. “‘As long as we are on top, we ha’ 

got the Englander in a death trap round Ypres.” — 
““Gewiss!”’ said the major. ‘‘Well, we are ready fi 
them. Have this circulated to the companies, Kreisler,” } 
said to the adjutant. 2 | 
Kiihlmann also rose for his departure. Both officers pi 
on their steel helmets and saluted with brisk precision. | 
“Guten Abend; Herr Major!’ they said in chorus. | 
The major looked up at them absently, his mind alreac 
busy with the problems raised by the corps commande! 
order. 
“Guten Abend!”’ he said. ‘‘Come in when you return 
Weber led the way up the steep stairs of the dugou) 
They emerged into a deep trench under the pale blue sky 
a fine summer evening. The sudden reports of guns fir!) 
isolated shots smote them sharply after their seclusio! 
but the day-long artillery duel had died down. The 
turned along the trench together. 
Fifty yards farther on the trench ran into a larger one, ‘ 
right angles with it. A red cross and an inscription paint 
on a signboard indicated a first-aid dugout at the corne 
The Militdér-Arzt squatted at the entrance to his hol 


* Meesen is the German name for Messines. The excerpt is from a docum 
captured by the British on June 7, 1917. ‘9 


contentedly at his long porcelain-bowled pipe. He 
ded recognition as the two officers passed. 

Loafer!” said Weber jocularly. 

Busy enough presently,’’ replied the doctor in the tone 
1. shopkeeper open before the market hour. 
‘Certainly,’ agreed the artillery officer. 
right?” 

‘he doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

‘he two officers turned along the main trench on their 
. Invisible in the blue sky, from which the luminosity 
; fading at every instant, desultory English shells came 
tling toward them, the whine broadening rapidly to 
final rush and crash somewhere out of sight on either 
ik. Heavy shells from indistinguishable German guns, 
to the rear, rumbled overhead on their way to reply. 
m origins in front, unseen in this narrow hollow way, 
ye the smart crack of a sniper’s rifle; the vicious short 
eration of a machine gun laid on some unknown 
zet. 

‘hey were practically on the summit of the ridge, but 
ground still rose slightly and no far view was possible. 
aan came staggering toward them, bent under a heavy 
k of earth. A moment later Kiihlmann stopped by a 
2 in the trench wall where another man stood lowering 
Pa over a pulley wheel down a dark narrow shaft. 
ber’s glance rested on a pile of oxygen cylinders adjacent. 


LS Iberor 


At the Bottom of the Shaft 


} 
: E DON’T need them yet—not deep enough,” said 
Kiihlmann, remarking the glance. ‘“‘Like to come 
m and listen for the Englander?” 
Willingly,” replied the artillery officer. 
to relieve Hirschauer for an hour yet.” 
Follow me, then,” said Kiihlmann; ‘but 
" tread on my fingers.” 
Te swung himself into the narrow hole, feet 
»most, and descended. . 
Veber looked down, saw a perpendicular 
der, close against the side of the shaft, reaching 
m into black depths, where Kiihlmann had 
»ady disappeared, somewhat clumsilysquirmed 
iself on to the top rungs of the ladder, and 
amenced the sheer descent. As his head 
‘pped below the level of the opening he heard 
‘last rush and shattering crash of an English 
ll. He half stopped for an instant, in sus- 
se, to see the entrance cave in; then con- 
zed his progress, his feet fumbling for the 
t lower rung of the ladder. Below him he 
rd Kiihlmann’s voice welling up strangely 
onant from far beneath; saw the upward flash 
his torch to encourage him. The descent 
med bottomless. Cramped, his arms aching, 
tlanced up to see 
>» entrance no 
re than’ a faint 
ite effulgence 
‘h above him; 
need down to 
ser blackness. 
e air became 
ik and stale. 
‘Achtung!’ said 
‘oice suddenly, 
se to his ear. It 
s Kihlmann. 
‘ou are at the 
tom.” 
\ torch flashed 
t, illuminating 
+ narrow shaft 
ithe black orifice 
a small tunnel 
‘ding out of it. 
mi the orifice a 
nemerged, push- 
a truck filled 
h sacks of earth, 
1 clutched at the 
ok of the rope 
ngling from 
ove. He stood 
rply erect in the 
ite glare of his 
‘icer’s torch, 
med with soil, 
human, like a 
ome from un- 
iny depths. 
‘This way!’’ 
d Kihlmann, 
‘ing into the nar- 
v entrance of the 
mel. Weber fol- 
ved, crouching to 
ape the low roof, 
‘mbling over the 


g 


“T am not 
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sleepers of the miniature railway. The torch flashed out 
at intervals, and left him in a darkness that seemed solid 
the moment it was extinguished. 

The tunnel descended in a long easy slope, led on and 
on in the intensified blackness after the fitful flashes into 
depths that had still lower depths ahead. A vague terror 
oppressed the artillery officer as he groped his way onward, 
the terror of primitive ancestors lost in the mazes of pre- 
historic caverns. 

His civilized mind tried to refer it to an anxiety about 
the far-distant entrance and a chance shell, to rout it by a 
calculation of probabilities—but failed. The vague terror 
persisted, despite the current of damp air he felt faintly 
blowing behind his ears. 

Craving companionship, he strove desperately to keep 
up with Kiihlmann. A dull reverberating roar in the black- 
ness ahead engaged his attention; puzzled him. It swelled 
louder as he went onward. Suddenly Kiihlmann flashed 
his torch on a whirling electric fan pendent from the roof; 
explained the sound without a word. Behind he heard the 
echoing trundling clamor of the truck overtaking them on 
its return journey. 

At last he saw a bright light far ahead in the narrow 
funnel of darkness, heard the dull thuds of picks at work, 
caught the voices of men, in the intervals when the man 
behind him stayed the too rapid progress of the truck. A 


.few more minutes of stumbling haste, when he felt that he 


must collapse if he could not straighten his aching back, 
and he found himself in the midst of a group of men 
illumined by an electric light on a loose cable. Some were 
sitting on the floor, adjusting an instrument resembling a 
field telephone; others were hacking and drilling at a wall 
of clay or shoveling the débris into sacks. It was the end 
of the tunnel. 


The Tortured Trees of Northern France 


Above—‘“*The Ravine of the Elephants,’’ a Fine Specimen of the Architecture Given to France by Her Uninvited, Guests 
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One of the sitting figures rose as Kiihlmann came among 
them. He nodded a greeting. 

“The relief coming?’’ he asked in a tired voice. 

“Yes,” replied Kithlmann; “‘I came on ahead. 
geht’s? Nothing?” 

“Nothing,” said the weary officer. “We are just going 
to try again.” 

Weber sank down upon the floor to rest his aching back 
against the wall. Kiihlmann turned to him. 

“We are going to listen for the Englander digging their 
mine. So that the major may have some warning 
before they blow him up,” he concluded with a smile. 

“T hope they don’t blow it up while I am down here!” 
said Weber fervently. 

“Tt will be the end of you if they do,”’ replied Kiithlmann 
coolly in his fluting voice. He turned to the men with the 
instrument. “Fertig?” he asked. 

“Ja wohl, Herr Lieutenant,’’ replied an Unterofficier, 
with a receiver like that of a telephone operator clipped 
over his head. 


Wie 


The Ominous Silence of the English 


HE officer uttered a sharp order, and instantly the men 

with picks and drills and shovels ceased their work. An 
absolute silence, unbroken by even the faintest murmur of 
all those that are continual though unnoticed in the life 
aboveground, fell upon the little group illumined by the 
electric lamp in that tunnel end, far down in the depths 
of the earth. 

Weber felt that he could hear his heart thumping as he 
waited tensely for the verdict of the crouching noncom- 
missioned officer with the sensitive instrument on his head. 
He gazed at him, fascinated, as at an antique wizard immo- 
bile in the trance ere fate is uttered. Minutes 
passed without a sound, with breath scarce 
drawn. All eyes were upon the listener, trying 
to read his furrowed brows. He did not move. 

“ Nichts ?”’ queried Kiihlmann at last. 

“Nothing, Herr Lieutenant,” replied the non- 
commissioned officer. 

“Give me the instrument.” He fitted the 
microphones over his ears, listened minute after 
minute in that same dead silence where his com- 
panions were as motionless as statues. Finally 
he shook his head. ‘‘ Nothing!” he said gloomily. 

“Ttis those cursed strata,”’ said the other officer. 

Kiihlmann assented; and the two relapsed 
into geological technicalities, where Weber was 
lost. 

“You ought to hear something, I suppose?”’ 
he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Kiihlmann. ‘Usually you can 
plainly hear the other people digging and can 
estimate fairly well 
where they are. 
When the noise 
stops you know they 
are laying their 
mine. But here we 
have never heard 
anything.”’ 

“But you are cer- 
tain they are dig- 
ging?” 

“Quite. The en- 
trances to their 
shafts have been 
spotted long ago. 
Beyond that we are 
utterly ignorant. 
The Englander are 
probably quite 
close.’ He turned 
again to his men; 
ordered them to re- 
commence their 
work. 

With the .thud- 
ding of their picks, 
the artillery officer 
realized again his 
position, far down 
in this crevice, in 
the depths of the 
ridge. Once more 
his dread of the cav- 
ern reasserted itself; 
swept over him in a 
panic terror that he 
had to fight lest it 
should be remarked. 
Death in this hole 
seemed to him the 
ultimate horror; 
seemed a near 

(Continued on 

Page 61) 
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of Russian life, and to gather the signs and 


| JOR one who tries to fathom the profundities 
portents of the nation that is to emerge out 


of the present maelstrom there, one of the deep 
silent forces not to be forgotten is that religious 
feeling so widespread among the Slavs that in the 
past it has given truth to the name of Holy 
Russia. How much of the old will the new re- 
tain? Is religion now to be sloughed off? Or is 
it so deeply planted in the hearts and minds, the 
vague hopes and yearnings of the great ‘dark 
people” who live in the villages, that now, though 
the form of religion be changed, its real essence 
will endure? 

I think of a village churchyard where, on a 
Sunday morning at the end of August, I sat on 
the cool fragrant grass and listened to the singing. 
It was the time when Korniloff was gathering his 
forces to march upon Petrograd and attempt to 
seize the Government. All Russia seethed with 
revolution. But there was not a sign of it here. 
Round me the white birches softly rustled in the 
breeze, and all about on the tombs and mounds 
sat groups of country people, motionless and 
very quiet. 


Two old peasant women in black sat on a 
tombstone, side by side. On another a mother 
dressed in white was smiling down at her baby 
and kissing him from time to time. Near by was a large 
circle of girls in bright-colored kerchiefs, listening to a thin 
girl in blue who was talking gayly in low rapid whispers. 
On other tombs sat peasant men in homespun suits, with 
black visored caps in their hands. An old hen and some 
chickens wandered by. Small boys, in belted blouses of 
white or gray or blue or orange, prowled about. 


The Dark People of Russia 


WO little urchins gravely squatted in the grass beside 

me, watching while I made my notes. I was using a 
carbon sheet, and to them the small piece of black paper 
was something to be watched with care, for there might be 
magic in it. A couple of young soldiers came round the 
corner of the church, and presently a sailor passed. But all 
the rest of these people were quiet. 

With a yearning tragic beauty, through the windows of 
the church came the chant of the peasant choir within. I 
could hear a high beseeching voice and then the choir’s rich 
response. Not only the village priest was there, but monks 
and even a bishop from the ancient monastery just across 
the river. For this was the great day of the year, in honor 
of the local saint. The peasants had come from miles about 
and they had been here for several hours. Now and then, 


A Group of Village Popes 


as a mass was finished, groups of people would come out 
and others would take their places inside. 

Going into the crowded doorway and standing by a 
mother who was kneeling with her chubby son, I saw the 
small place, with its white and blue walls, packed and 
jammed with people. On one side stood the men and boys; 
on the other stood the women and girls. On the walls the 
icons, which are holy pictures, hung in heavy gilded frames; 
and in front a great dull gilded gate led back into the choir. 
The priests and deacons standing there were dressed in 
stiff brocaded robes of gleaming red and silver. And the 
hundreds of small candle flames and the incense rising in 
the air, all seemed reflected in the eyes of the motionless 
peasants round me. 

“The dark people,”’ they have been called; for in Russia 
the Dark Ages have reached up to the present day. But, 
watching their eyes, it seemed to me that these people 
were far from darkness; that in their minds and spirits had 
been far more beauty and light than in those of our Puritan 
forefathers; that they had always hungered and thirsted 
for light; and that the Church, despite all its corruption, 
had fed this hunger, quenched this thirst, and so had fas- 
tened on their souls. 

These men who stood so reverently, with their peasant 
caps in their hands, were a part of the Revolution, and per- 
haps the strongest part. This was one of hundreds of thou- 
sands of villages throughout the land wherein the future 
nation is to be shaped and molded. And, though I found 
them grimly resolved that all the land of the large estates 
in the neighborhood should soon be theirs, they seemed 
equally determined to hold to their religion. 

In various parts of Russia I stopped in many villages. 
And, though here and there a church was empty and the 
priest had been driven away, in only one case was I told 
“We are through with the church and religion.’”” More 


Most of the Colorful Beauty of Moscow 
Was in its Churches 


An Old Village Church in 
Central Russia 
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often it was simply a feeling of bitterness tow; 
the priest, who, because he lived in poverty, } 
tried to eke out his wretched life by haggling o| 
the size of the fees for weddings, funerals < 
christenings; or again had been obsequious: 
the neighboring landowners and to officials 
the Czar. .. 
In the country, on long drives and tramps 
winding lanes and highways, I kept seeing w 
side shrines and monasteries on low hills. A 
twice I met with pilgrims, part of the count} 
multitude of so-called holy men, most of th 
from the peasant class, who for centuries h; 
wandered through the length and breadth 
Russia, begging their way and being trea’ 
everywhere with kindliness and deep respeet 
superstitious peasant hosts. In village tea hou 
I found them—strange uncouth creatures, rag 
and foul; but they seemed to know they w 
welcome guests. > 
In the cities the same thing was true, thor 
to a much less marked degree. In Petrogr 
where in the past the influx of modern s¢ie 
has worked against religion, and where now 
revolutionists are either hostile to the Churek 
more often wholly ignore it, I did find a deck 
decline in religious feeling, as compared w 
what I had seen twelve years before. Bute 
there the churches were by no means empty. Moreoy 
he who takes Petrograd as a guide to the real Russian | 
is not likely to get a true idea of what is taking place to-d 
It is rather in Mother Moscow that one feels himsel} 
the very heart and center of the nation. And most of 
colorful beauty of that lovable friendly old town was 
its churches, some of them half hidden in old gardens :¢ 
in narrow courts, shut out from the busy street by h 
walls. It was as though religion had burrowed deep i 
the city’s life. On my rambles in the crooked street 
could turn no bend or corner without coming on so 
church or some shrine or chapel. Their shining gil 
spires, their cupolas and rounded domes—some old ¢ 
faded; others new, pink or green or vivid blue—colo 
the town’s whole aspect. 9 | 
sg 

¢ 
ND always I kept hearing bells; some of them ha 
and jangling, but others low, sepulchral booms. T} 
deep insistent voices drowned out the hum and buzz t 
came from homes and factories, from barracks and } 
cafés. The Church seemed dominating all. From the? 
of a high building I would look down at sunset and see ; 
(Continued on Page 65) § 


The Church Bells of Moscow 


Where the Czars of All the Russias 
Came for Coronation 
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XXIV 


STOOD in the gallery of the chateau for 
aninstant, indulgingin areconnaissance, 
The hall was now illuminated by an 
stric torch and three guttering candles; 
the foot of the 
irease lay the 
»le which had 
ie such yeoman 
vice, splitintwo. 
‘orthebesiegers, 
y were gathered 
r the chimney 
‘ce in a worse- 
-wear group— 
nursing a nose- 
ed; another feel- 
gingerly at a 
se tooth; and 
n Blenheim 
self, decorated 
h a broad cut 
‘oss the forehead 
1a cheek that 
3 rapidly taking 
assorted shades 
blue, green and 
ck, frankly rag- 
; while the re- 
ubtable Mr. 
hwartzmann, 
rst off of all, lay 
iheap, groaning 
tervals but ap- 
‘ently quite un- 
iscious of what 
§ going on. 
My abrupt sally 
medtransfixing. 
night have been 
xdusa. I had a 
lcome minute in 
ich to contem- 
te the victims of 
prowess and to 
ult unchristianly 
er their wounds. 
en the tableau 
solved, the three 
m sprang up, 
d I took action. 
‘I emerged I had drawn out a handkerchief, and I now 
yeeeded to raise and wave it. 
Well, Herr von Blenheim, I have come to parley with 
u,” I announced, ‘‘ white flag and all.” 
He tried to look as if he had expected me, though it was 
vious that he hadn’t. To give verisimilitude to the 
atense he even pulled out his watch. 
“T thought you would. You had just two minutes’ 
ace,” he commented, watching me narrowly. “‘Suppose 
ucome down. You have brought the papers, I hope— 
* your own sake?” 
“Oh, yes!” I assured him with all possible blandness. 
have brought them. What else was there to do? You 
dus in the palm of your hand! That door is old and 
wrm-eaten; you could have crumpled it up like paper. 
hen we thought the situation over we saw its hoplessness 
once; so here I am!”’ 
“That’s sensible,’’ he agreed curtly, though I could see 
at he was puzzled. Casting a baffled glance beyond 
2 he scanned the gallery door. It by no means merited 
y description, being heavy, solid, indeed immovable in 
pect. “Well, let’s have the papers!” he said with sus- 
cion in his tone. 
I descended in a deliberate manner, casting alert eyes 
out me, for, to use an expressive idiom, I was not doing 
is for my health. On the contrary I had two very 
finite purposes: The first, which I could probably com- 
SS, was to save Miss Faleoner from further intercourse 
th Von Blenheim, and to conceal the presence of the 
ounded, helpless Firefly from his enemies; the second— 
Tprisingly modest—was to make the four Germans pris- 
‘ers, and to hand them over in triumph to the gendarmes 
the nearest town, Santierre. 
I was perfectly conscious of the absurdity of this ambi- 
m. How to set about achieving it I lacked the ghost of 
tidea, But the general craziness of events had unhinged 
e. I was forming the habit of trusting to pure luck and 
gue la galére! I can’t swear that I hadn’t visions of 
mquering all my adversaries in some miraculous single- 
inded fashion, disarming them, and as a final sweet touch 
_Tevenge tying them up in chairs, to keep Marie-Jeanne 
ympany and meditate on the turns of fate! 


G ReA NT T. 


I Saw a Girt in a White Gown and a Flowered Hat—and I Did Not Stand on the Order of My Going 


“Here they are,” I said, obligingly offering the package. 
‘“‘We found them nestling behind a panel—old family 
hiding place, you know. I can’t vouch for their contents, 
not being an expert, but Miss Falconer was satisfied. How 
about it, now you look at them? Do they seem all right?” 

Not paying the slightest attention to my conversational 
efforts Von Blenheim had snatched the papers, torn them 
hungrily open and run them through. He was bristling 
with suspicion; but he knew his business evidently. It 
did not take him long to conclude that he really had his 
spoils. 

Folding them up carefully he thrust them into his coat 
and stored them, displaying, however, less triumph than I 
thought he would. The truth was he looked preoccupied; 
and I wondered why. For the first time in all the hair- 
trigger situations I had seen him face I sensed a strain in 
him. 

““So much for that. Now, Mr. Bayne, what do you 
think we mean to do to you?” he asked. 

“T don’t know, I am sure,’’ I answered rather absently; 
I was weighing the relative merits of jujutsu and my five 
remaining revolver shots. “Is there anything sufficiently 
lingering? Let me suggest boiling oil; or I understand 
that roasting over a slow fire is considered tasty. Either of 
those methods would appeal to you,-wouldn’t it?” 

“T don’t deny it!” in a tone that was convincing. 
“You haven’t endeared yourself to us, my friend, in the 
last hour! But we can’t spare you yet; our plans for the 
evening are lively ones, and they include you. I told you, 
didn’t I, that we were going via the trenches to No Man’s 
Land when we finished this affair?” 

“You told me many interesting things. I’ve forgotten 
some of the details.”” I was conscious of a thrill of excite- 
ment. The man was worried; so much was sure! 

“You will recall them presently, or if you don’t I'll 
refresh your memory! The fact is, Mr, Bayne, you have 
put a pretty spoke in our wheel! It stands this way: Our 


‘ papers are made out for a party of four officers; and you 


have eliminated Schwartzmann! Don’t you owe us some 
amends for that? You like disguises, I gather from your 
costume. What do you say to putting on a new one, a pale- 
blue uniform, and seeing us through the lines?” 


fariom Pollkk Aimgellotti 


TLLOVUSTRATED Bil x REYNARD 


He looked, while uttering this wild pleas- 
antry, about as humorous as King Attila. 
Could he possibly be in earnest? After all, 
perhaps he was! War rules were cast-iron 
things; if his pass 
called forfourmen, 
four he must have 
or rouse suspicion; 
and it was cer- 
tain that Herr 
Schwartzmann 
would do no gad- 
ding to-night or for 
many nights to 
come. That shot 
of mine from the 
gallery had upset 
Von Blenheim’s 
plans very neatly. 
I stared at him, 
fascinated. 

‘““Well?’’ said 
he. ‘Do you un- 
derstand?” 

“T understand,” 
I exclaimed indig- 
nantly, ‘“‘that this 
istoomuch! Itis, 
really. I was get- 
ting hardened; I 
could stand a mere 
impossibility or 
two, and not blink; 
but this! It is be- 
yond the bounds. 
I shall begin to see 
green snakes pres- 
ently or writhing 
sea serpents 4 

“No,’’ Von Blen- 
heim cut me short 
savagely, “you are 
underestimating. 
Unless you oblige 
us what you will 
see is the hereafter, 
Mr. Bayne!” 

Yes, he meant 
it. His very fierce- 
ness, eloquent of 
frazzled nerves, was proof conclusive. With another thrill— 
triumphant this time—I recognized my chance. His cam- 
paign, instead of going according to specifications, had been 
interfered. with; his position was dangerous; he had no 
time to lose; for all he knew, at any point along the road 
his masquerade might have been suspected, the authorities 
have been notified, vengeance have been put on his track! 
In desperation he meant to risk my denouncing him, use 
me till he reached the Front trenches and his friends 
there—and then, no doubt, get rid of me. What he couldn’t 
guess was that I would have turned the earth upside down 
to make this opportunity that he was offering me on a 
silver tray! 

“Oh, I’ll oblige you,’’ I assured him with what must 
have seemed insane cheerfulness. “‘I’ll oblige you, Herr 
von Blenheim, with all the pleasure in the world! If you 
really want me, that is. If my presence won’t make you 
nervous. Aren’t you afraid, for instance, that I might be 
tempted to share my knowledge of your name and your 
profession with the first French soldiers we meet?” 

“As to that we will take our chances.’’ Von Blenheim’s 
face was adamant, though my suggestion had produced a 
not entirely enlivening effect on his two friends. “‘ You see, 
Mr. Bayne, in this business the risks will be yours mostly. 
There will be no flights of stairs to dart up, and no tables 
to overturn, and no candles to extinguish; you will sit in the 
tonneau with a man beside you—a very watchful man— 
and a pistol against your side! You don’t want to die, do 
you? I thought not—since you surrendered those papers. 
Well, then, you’ll be wise not to say a word or stir a muscle! 
And now, we are in a hurry. Will you make your toilet, 
please?”’ 

It was the bizarre curtain scene of what I had called an 
extravaganza. Von Blenheim’s confederates, taking no 
special pains for gentleness, stripped off the outer garments 
of the prostrate Schwartzmann, who moaned and groaned 
throughout the process, though he never opened his eyes. 
Von Blenheim urged haste upon us; he was getting more 
fidgety every instant; he bit his lip, drummed with his 
fingers, kept an ear cocked, as if expecting to hear pursuers 
at the door. Still, he neglected no precautions. He de- 
manded my reyolver. Amiably I surrendered it, and then 
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doffed my chauffeur’s outfit and took, from a social stand- 
point, a gratifying step upward, donning one by one the 
insignia of France. 

The fit was not perfect, by any means. Schwartzmann 
was a giant, a mountain. My calves swished about groggily 
in his burnished puttees; his garments hung round me in 
ample rather than graceful folds. However, the loose cape 
of horizon blue resembled Charity in covering defects. As 
a dummy sitting motionless in the rear of the automobile 
my captors felt that I would pass. 

By this time I was enchanted with the plans I was con- 
cocting. I might look like an opéra-bouffe hero—no doubt 
I did—but my hour would come! Meanwhile events were 
marching. My transformation being complete, Von Blen- 
heim gave a curt order in German, the candles were blown 
out, and lighted only by the torch we turned toward the 
door. There was an inarticulate ery from Schwartzmann, 
just conscious enough, poor beggar, to 
grasp the fact of his abandonment in 
the strategic retreat his friends were 
beating. Then we were out in the court- 
yard, beneath the stars. 

Down the hiil, sheltered behind the 
stones of a ruined house, the gray car 
was waiting, and Von Blenheim climbed 
into the driver’s seat, giving brief direc- 
tions the while. There was no noise, no 
flurry; the affair, I must say, went with 
an efficiency in keeping with the proud- 
est Prussian traditions. I was installed 
in the tonneau, and hardly was I seated 
when the motor 
hummed into life 
and we jolted into 
the moonlit road. 

For perhaps the 
hundredth time I 
asked myself if I were 
dreaming; if this per- 
son in a French dis- 
guise speeding 
through the night 
with a blue-clad Ger- 
man beside him—a 
German suffering, by 
the way, from a head- 
ache, the last stages 
of a nosebleed, and a 
pronounced dislike 
for me as the agency 
responsible for his 
ailments—was really 
Devereux Bayne. 
But the air was cold 
on my face; a re- 
volver pressed my 
side; Isaw three set, 
hard profiles. It was 
not a dream; it was 
a dash for safety. 
And it was engi- 
neered by anxious, 
desperate men. 

Von Blenheim, hunched over the steering wheel, had 
settled to his business. Certainly his nerve was going; the 
mania for escape had caught him; he took startling chances 
on his curves and turns simply to make greater haste. 
Still, he knew the country, it seemed. We drove on, fast 
and furiously, by lanes, by mere paths set among thickets, 
by narrow brushwood roads. Sometimes we skirted the 
river, which shone silver in the moonlight, lined with 
rushes. Again we could see nothing but a roof of trees 
overhead. 

We emerged into a wider road, and I grew conscious of 
various noises—a booming, clear and regular; the sound of 
voices; the rumbling of many wheels. We must be nearing 
the Front; we were rejoining the main highroad. My 
guess was proved correct at the next turning, where a 
sentry barred our path. 

The sight of his honest French face was like a tonic to 
me. It seemed in some welcome way to hearten me for my 
task. The pistol of my friend in the tonneau bored through 
his cape into my side; I sat very quiet. If I did this four, 
five times, perhaps half a dozen, they might think me 
cowed and relax their vigilance. Their suspicions would 
be lulled by my tractability and their contempt. Then my 
hour would strike. 

Satisfied with the safe-conducts the sentry gestured us 
forward, and his figure slipped out of my vision as the 
gray car purred on. The man beside me chuckled. 

“Behold this Yankee! He is as good as gold, my cap- 
tain. He sits like a mouse,” he announced in his own 
tongue. 

“He'll be wise,” Von Blenheim announced, “‘to go on 
doing so.”” The threat was in English for my benefit, and 
came from between his teeth. 

In front of us the noise was growing. With our next 
turn we entered the highroad, taking our place in a long, 
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Von Blenheim Was Bristling 
With Suspicion; But it Did Not 
Take Him Long to Conclude 
That He Really Had His Spoils 


rumbling line of ambulances and supply carts and laboring 
camions or trucks. We glimpsed faces, heard voices all 
about us. The change from solitude to this unbroken 
procession was bewildering. But we did not long remain 
a part of it; we turned again into narrower lanes. 

The control was growing stricter. Four separate times 
we were halted, and always I sat hunched in my corner, 
as impassive as a stone. The more deeply we penetrated 
toward the Front the more uneasy grew my companions. 
Each time a sentry 
halted us they 
waited in more anx- 
iety for his verdict. 
The man beside me, 
it was true, still 
menaced me with 
his pistol point; but 
the gesture had 
grown perfunctory. 
He did not think I 
would attempt any- 
thing. He believed 
I was afraid! 

Our road crossed 
a hilltop and I saw 
a valley beneath us, 
streaked at intervals with 
blinding signal flashes of 
red and green. In my 
ears the thunder of the 
guns was growing stead- 
ily. And when we werestopped 
again the sentry warned us. 
The road we were traveling, 
he said, had been intermit- 
tently under fire for two days. 

It looked, indeed, as if devils 

had used it for a playground; 
the trees were mere blackened 
stumps; the once silvery grain fields on 
either side stretched burned and bare. 
And then came the climax: Something 
passed us—high above our heads, I 
fancy, though its frightful wings seemed 
brushing us; a ghost of the night, an 
aérial demon; a shrieking thing that 
made the man beside me cringe and 
shudder. It was what the French callan 
obus—a word that seems, in some subtle 
manner, more menacing and dreadful 
than our own term of shell. 
As we sped on I leaned against the cushions—outwardly 
quiet, inwardly I was gathering myself together for my 
attempt. I had not thought I would approach the Front 
this way for the first time; but it was a good way—I hada 
good object. At the next stop, whatever it was, I meant 
to make the venture. I did not doubt I would succeed in 
it. But I could not hope to keep my life. 

Another obus hurtled over us and shrieked away into the 
distance;. and again the man beside me flinched, but I did 
not. I was thinking, with odd lucidity, of many things— 
among them Dunny and his old house in Washington, into 
which I should never again let myself with my latchkey, 
sure of a welcome at any hour of the day or night. My 
guardian’s gray head rose before me. ‘My heart tightened. 
The finest, straightest old chap who ever took a forlorn 
little tike in out of the wet, and petted him, and frolicked 
with him, and filled his stocking all the year round, and 
made his holidays things of rapture, and taught him how 
to ride and shoot and fish and swim, and cut his losses, and 
do pretty much everything that makes life worth living— 
that was Dunny! 

“This will be a hard jolt for the old chap,” I thought; 
“but he’ll say that I played the game.” 

And Esmé Falconer, my own brave, lovely Esmé! “She 
has come down the staircase now,” I told myself. “She 
has untied Marie-Jeanne. She has gone out and started 
the car.”’ What would she think of my disappearance? 
Well, she wouldn’t misjudge me, I felt sure; and neither 
would Jean-Hervé-Marie-Olivier! He would know that 
I was acting as, in my place, he would have acted—that I 
didn’t mean to let Franz von Blenheim defy France and go 
off untouched. 

The whole world seemed mysteriously to have narrowed 
to one girl—Esmé. How I had lived before I saw her; how, 
having seen her, I could ever hawve lived without her—I 
didn’t know. But the sound of grinding brakes roused me: 
We were slowing up in obedience to a signal from a canvas- 
covered, half-demolished shelter filled with men in blue 
uniforms; we were coming to a standstill. Von Blenheim 
leaned out, and for a moment I saw his face in the beam of 
light from the sentry’s lantern. It looked thin and set. 
He was giving beneath the strain. 

“Behold, my comrade!” He thrust our papers into the 
hands of the sentry. ‘And make haste, for the love of 
heaven! We are waited for ld-bas ff 

I cast a quick glance at my bodyguard, whose anxious 
eyes were on the sentinel. His pistol still lay against my 
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side, but his thoughts were far away. It was the momey 
With the rapidity of lightning I knocked his arm y 
caught his wrist and clung to it, calling out simultaneous 
in a voice of crisp command. é 

““My friends,” I cried in French, “‘I order you to arre 
these persons! They are agents of the Kaiser! They a 
German spies a 

The pistol, clutched between us, exploded harmless 
into the air. I heard shouts, saw men running toward 4 
Then I caught sight of Von Blenheim’s face, dark and odd 
contorted; he had turned and was leveling his revolver || 
me, resting one knee on the driver’s seat as he took delibe 
ate aim. 4 

“T say,” I cried again, struggling for the weapon, “th. 
this is Franz von Blenheim—that these are men of tl 
Kaiser, spying, in disguise 

It seemed to me that someone caught Von Blenheim 
arm from behind just as he fired; but I was not certai 
for suddenly that same whistling shriek sounded over us- 
nearer this time, more ominous; the earth seemed to bi 
then to end in a mighty shock and cataclysm. Blackne 
enveloped me and I dropped into a bottomless pit. ? 


XXV 4 
Vii Aztor! I opened my eyes it was with a peculiar 
reluctant feeling, my eyelids being so heavy that the 
seemed to weigh aton. My head was unspeakably grogg 
and I had quite lost my memory. I couldn’t, if sudden 
interrogated, have replied with one intelligent bit of info 
mation about myself—not even with my name. 

Flat on my back I was lying, gazing up at what, su, 
prisingly, seemed to be a ceiling festooned with carla 
roges, and painted with ladies and cavaliers idling abo 
a stretch of greensward, decidedly in the Watteau styl 
Where was I? What had happened to make me f 
helpless? It reminded me of an episode of my child 
a day when my pony had fallen and rolled upon me, 
had been carried home with two crushed ribs. 

Coming out at that time from the influence of the 
I had found Dunny at my bedside. If only he were 
now! I looked round. Why, there he was, sittin 
brocaded chair by the window, his dear old silver 

thrown back, dozing beyond a doubt! 

To see him gave me a warm, comforted, homelike feelin 
Nor did it surprise me; but somehow my surroun din 
did. The room, a veritable Louis Quinze jewel in its pane 
ing, carving and gilding, might have come direct : 
Versailles by parcel post; my bed was garlanded and ¢ 
tained in rose color. Where I had gone to sleep last nig) 
I couldn’t remember; but it hadn’t, I was obstinately su 
been here! | 

What ailed me, anyhow? I began a series of cautio| 
experiments, designed to discover. My arms were wei! 
and of a strange, flabby limpness, but they moved. { 
did my left leg; but when I came to the right one Tew! 
baffled. It wouldn’t stir; it was heavily incased in som| 
thing. Good heavens, now I knew! ie was ina plast 
cast! 

The shock of the discovery each me somethii 
further—namely, that my head was liable to excruciatii 
little throbs of pain. I raised a hand to it. My forehe: 
was swathed in bandages, like a turbaned Turk’s. Oh,’ 
be sure, in the castle at Prezelay, as we were retreating | 
the staircase, Schwartzmann had fired at me—but, the 
hadn’t that been a pin prick, the merest scratch? __ 

The name Prezelay served as a key to solve the puzz! 
The whole fantastic, incredible chain of happenings car 
back to me in a rush—the gray car, the inn, the murder, t] 
night in the castle, Jean-Hervé-Marie-Olivier! 

“Dunny!” I heard myself quayering ina voice utter 
unlike my own. | 

The figure in the chair started up and hurried +da| 
me, and then Dunny’ s hands were holding my hands, | 
eyes looking into mine. 

“There, Dev, there! Take it easy,” the familiar voi 
was soothing me. ‘“‘Hold on to me, my boy.. You a 
safe now; you're all right!” 

My safety, however, seemed of small importance for t] 
time being. 

“Dunny,” I implored, “listen! You have got to fil 
out for me about a girl! How am I to tell you, thoug] 
If I start the story you’ll think I’m raving ——” 

“T know all about it, Dev,’’ my guardian reassuaalin 
“T’ve seen Miss Falconer. She’s absolutely safe!” 

If that were so I could relax, and I did with ferve 
thankfulness, Not for long, however; my brain had beg 
to work. 

“See here! I want to know who has been playing foc 
ball with me,’”’ was my next demand, which Dunny a 
swered obligingly, if with a slightly dubious face. 

“That French doctor—nice young chap—said ‘4 
weren’t to talk,’”’ he muttered; “but if I were in your p 
I’d want to know a few things myself. It was this wa 
Dey. A fragment of a shell struck you 4 = 

“A fragment!’ I raised weak eyebrows. “I know be 
ter. Twenty shells at least, and whole!” 

is and didn’t strike your Teuton friends, 
“Tt was a 


charged on, suddenly purple of visage. 
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man shell, my boy; the devil looking after his own! 
j2 man in the seat with you was cut up a bit; the other 
', were thrown clear of the motor. If you hadn’t already 
ven the alarm they would have got off scot-free probably. 
it was, the French held a drumhead court-martial a 
le later; and all three of the fellows—well, you can fill 
she rest!” 

was silent for a minute, while a picture rose before 
sa dank gray dawn, a firing squad, and Franz von 
-nheim’s dark, grim face. No doubt he had died bravely; 
fm could not pity him; I had too clear a recollection of 
, hall at Prezelay! 
‘As for you,” Dunny was continuing, ‘“‘you seem to 
re puzzled them finely. There you were, in a French 
iform, at your last gasp apparently, and with an Amer- 
in passport, that you seem to have clung to through 
2k and thin, inside your coat! They took a chance on 
41, though, because you had made them a present of this 
nz yon Blenheim; and by the next day, thanks to Miss 
_coner and the Duke of Raincy-la-Tour, you were being 
‘ced for all over France. 
“So that’s how it stands. You're at Raincy-la-Tour 
\v, at the duke’s chateau. The place has been a hospital 
.r since the war began. Only you’re not with the other 
‘unded. You are—well—a rather special patient, in the 
yilion across the lake; and you're by way of being a 
0. The day I landed the first paper I saw shrieked at 
, how you had tracked the Kaiser’s star agent, and out- 
.ted him, and handed him over to justice hy 
‘The deuce it did!”’ I ejaculated. “You must have been 
‘fed up with pride.” 
My guardian’s jaw set itself rigidly. “I was too busy,” 
‘3 his grim answer. ‘You see, the end of the statement 
dthere was no hope that you could survive! And when 
ot here I found you with fever, delirium, one leg shot 
. four bits of shell in your head, a fine case of brain 
cussion. That was nearly three weeks ago—and it 
ms more like three years!” 
An idea, at this point, made me fix a searching gaze on 
a. “By the way,” I asked, ‘‘how did you happen to 


ive so opportunely on this side? It seemed as natural 
possible to find you settled here waiting for my eyes to 
en, but on second thought I suppose you didn’t fly?” 


He looked extraordinarily embarrassed. ‘‘Why,’’ he 
growled at length, ‘I had business. I got a cablegram soon 
after you left New York. The thing was confoundedly 
inconvenient, but I had no choice about it « 

“Dunny,” I said weakly but sternly, “you didn’t bring 
me up to tell whoppers—not bare-faced ones like that, 
anyhow, that wouldn’t deceive the veriest child! What 
earthly business could you have over here in wartime? 
Own up, now, and take your medicine like a man!” 

His guilty air was sufficient answer. ‘‘ Well, Dev,’’ he 
acknowledged, ‘‘it was your cable. That Gibraltar mess 
was a nasty one, andI didn’t likeitslooks. I’m getting old 
and you're all I’ve got; so I took a passport and caught the 
Rochambeau. Not, of course, that I doubted your ability 
to take care of yourself, my boy rod 

“Didn’t you? You might have,” I admitted with some 
ruefulness, “if you had known I was bucking both the 
Allied governments and the picked talent of the Central 
Powers! It was too much. I was riding for a fall—and I 
got it! But I don’t mind saying, Dunny, I’m infernally 
glad you came.” 

He wiped his eyes. ‘‘Well, you go to sleep now,” he 
counseled grufily. “‘You’ve got to get well in a hurry; 
there’s work for you to do! All sorts of things have been 
happening since that obus knocked you out. Just a week 
ago, for instance, the President went before Congress 
and ——” 

“What’s that you say? Not war?” 

“Yes, war, young man! We’re in it at last, up to our 
necks; in it with men, and ships, and munitions, and food- 
stuffs, and everything else we have to help with, praise the 
Lord! You'll fight beneath the Stars and Stripes, instead 
of under the Tricolor Isay, Dev, that’s positively the 
last word I’ll utter. You’ve got to rest!” 

In a weak, quavering fashion but with sincere enthusiasm 
I tried to celebrate by singing a few bars of the Star- 
Spangled Banner and a little of the Marseillaise. Dunny 
was right, however; the conversation had exhausted me. 
In the midst of my patriotic demonstration I fell asleep. 

My convalescence was a marvel, I learned from young 
Doctor Raimbault, the surgeon from the chateau who 
came to see me every day. According to him I was a 
patient in a hundred—in a thousand; he never wearied 


of admiring my constitution, which he described by the 
various French equivalents of as hard as nails. Not a 
setback attended the course of my recovery. First I sat 
propped up in bed; then I attained the dignity of an arm- 
chair; later, slowly and painfully, I began to drag myself 
about the room. But the day on which my physician’s 
rapture burst all bounds was the great one when I crawled 
from the pavilion, gained a bench beneath the trees, and 
sat enthroned, glaring at my crutches. I longed to smash 
them. And they would, the doctor airily informed me, be 
my portion for three months. 

To feel grumpy in such surroundings was certainly black 
ingratitude. It was an idyllic place. My pavilion was a 
sort of Trianon, a Marie Antoinette bower, all flowers and 
gold. Fresh green woods grew about it; a lake stretched 
before it; swans dotted the water and trees were mirrored, 
and there were marble steps and balustrades. Across this 
glittering expanse rose Raincy-la-Tour, proud and stately, 
with its formal gardens and its fountains and its Versailles- 
like front. In the afternoons I could see the wounded 
soldiers walking there or being pushed to and fro in wheel 
chairs—legless and armless, some of them; wreckage of 
the mighty battlefields; timely reminders, poor heroic fel- 
lows, that there were people in the world a great deal 
worse off than I! 

Yet instead of being thankful I was profoundly wretched. 
I moped and sulked; I fell each day into a deeper, more 
consistent gloom. Grimly I tried to regain my strength, 
with a view to seeking other quarters. While I stayed here 
I was the guest of the Firefly of France; and though I 
admired him—I should have been a cad, a quitter, a poor 
loser, everything I had ever held anathema in days gone 
by, not to do so—still I couldn’t feel toward him as a 
man should feel toward his host; not in the least! 

On three separate occasions Dunny motored up to Paris, 
bringing back as the fruits of his first excursion my baggage 
from the Ritz. I was clothed again and in my right mind; 
save for my swathed head I looked highly civilized. The 
days when I had raced hither and yon, and fought an un- 
believable battle in a dark hall, and insanely masqueraded 
first in a leather coat, then in a pale-blue uniform, seemed 
dim and far-off indeed. 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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The Outlook 


OT since the summer of 1864 has the United States 

been in so sober a frame of mind. Our war program is 
not nearly so far advanced as we hoped it would be at this 
time. There is frequent evidence of incompetence and 
faulty organization at Washington. On the military side 
all hinges upon ships. Before the war the shipyards of the 
world, in their best year, turned out about three million 
tons of ocean bottoms. Our shipping board is undertaking 
to turn out six million tons this year—a tremendous task. 
Some experienced men deem it impossible. But six million 
tons from the United States, with the best England, France 
and the neutrals can do, will turn the scale against the 
submarines by only a few million tons if they maintain 
their performance of 1917 through this year. Nothing like 
a decisive superiority of men and guns on the Western 
Front appears to be in sight for this year. Good military 
judges think the Germans may gain successes against the 
Italians this spring. Italy cracked once—a tiny crack, but 
almost fatal. She may crack again. 

There is plenty of blue in the prospect. 

It was a maxim with Grant that no matter how bad 
things looked to him they were looking just as bad to the 
enemy. Be sure that eyes behind the Rhine see it just as 
blue as you do. There is hunger, disillusionment, unrest. 
Every intelligent German knows that peace with the Bol- 
sheviki and gains in Italy bring no end to the war. Like 
Herr Ballin, they know that until.Germany makes peace 
with England and the United States the sea is as impass- 
able to German commerce as the Arctic Ocean in mid- 
winter. 

A year of unlimited submarine operation has not less- 
ened England’s fighting power by an ounce. Another year 
will not. Every week brings the power of the United States 
closer to German frontiers. 

It was never clearer that the war will be won by the side 
that is most determined to win it. We believe this year will 
witness a collapse of the German militarist determination 
to conquer Europe. 


Price Fixing 


if IS fairly probable that factories and office buildings 
would not have had to shut down and homes would not 
have gone unheated if the Government had simply let the 
coal business alone—kept its hands off altogether. 

We are burning more coal because we are manufacturing 
more goods. But this does not apply to hard coal, which is 
used almost exclusively for heating. In 1917 shipments 
of hard coal at Atlantic tidewater were seventy-seven mil- 
lion tons against sixty-seven millions in 1916. Yet for days 
many homes along the Atlantic seaboard were without 
heat; for five days nearly every office and business build- 
ing shut down. 

Production of soft coal in 1917 is estimated at fifty mil- 
lion tons—or ten per cent—more than in 1916, but famine 
developed nearly everywhere east of the Mississippi. 
Much more soft coal might have been produced, for the 
supply within reach of the miner’s pick is practically un- 
limited so far as present needs go. 
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With no government intervention anywhere along the 
line the price of coal and the price of transportation would 
very likely have risen to such points that, stimulated by 
larger profits and higher wages, enough coal would have 
moved to meet every demand; and on a strictly economic 
basis we could no doubt better afford to pay twice as much 
for coal than to go without it. 

But it could never have been worked out as a ‘strictly 
economic problem. A grand monarch, serenely removed 
from the necessity of consulting public opinion and urgently 
needing coal, iron, copper and transportation, would prob- 
ably let the prices of those commodities go where they 
would, knowing that high prices are the most certain 
method of insuring the fullest supply. But an American 
republic which adopted that policy would soon find itself 
in deep trouble. Rapidly rising prices for coal would set up 
a popular dissatisfaction, which would compel the Govern- 
ment to intervene. 

No doubt price fixing does limit production, as a good 
many critics contend. But it is a political necessity. 


Reunited Poland 


OMANOFF, Hohenzollern and Hapsburg divided up 
Poland among themselves as coolly as ever Barbary 
pirates divided the spoils of a plundered ship and sold the 
crew into slavery. For a hundred and fifty years these for- 
eign masters have oppressed and exploited the Poles, doing 
their best to suppress the native language and to stamp 
out the stubborn sense of national unity among the people. 
But after four generations the millions of Poles occupying 
the old fatherland are as much a nation in thought and 
feeling as ever. They will be a nation politically, also. 
Poland will again be united and independent. The peace 
treaty may not declare complete unity and independence, 
but it will come about in a few years, whatever the treaty 
says. The people of Europe and America will demand it. 

This war has made the voice of the people audible in a 
way never known before. People heretofore dumb are 
speaking now. Wherever they speak—whether in Russian 
soviets, German socialist parties, British labor conventions, 
Austrian mass meetings—they all say the same thing: 
“No annexations, no punitive indemnities, no conquests, 
government by consent of the governed.”’ 

People know well enough there is no profit to them in 
subjugating other people, substantially like themselves, 
and forcing them under a hateful political rule. Moreover, 
they know now that if their government is subjugating 
other people their own political liberty is in a dubious state. 
A militaristic German government is necessarily oppressive 
at home. 

The old crime committed upon Poland will be undone. 
The conscience of a democratic world will require it. The 
universal cry of “no annexations, no indemnities, self- 
determination of peoples” is sounding the doom of militar- 
ism; for even the most fatuous government will hardly 
undertake military conquest if its subjects will not let it 
keep the spoils. 


Picking the Man 


HOEVER runs the industries of a country and on 

whatever broad plan they are managed—whether it is 
capitalistic, socialistic, private management or govern- 
ment management—somebody or other must pick out the 
particular man who is to have a given job. 

If it is the ancient and more or less reprobated capital- 
istic plan a man will always be picked for a certain job 
because his experience and past performance raise a defi- 
nite presumption that he is peculiarly fitted to handle that 
particular piece of ‘work. Capitalism is selfishly interested 
in its own profits, and it finds it profitable to put a man on 


’ a job that he knows about. It does not like trying experi- 


ments with unproved material. 

If it is government management the man will be picked 
for quite different reasons—because he has demonstrated 
ability in some totally different line of work, because his 
political theories are agreeable to the person who does the 
picking, because the one who does the picking likes him 
personally. 

Private management would have been aghast at the 
notion of putting a minor-college president, even though 
he were an exceedingly able man in his own field, but with 
no practical knowledge of mining or transportation, in con- 
trol of just one important coal company or railroad. It 
would have demanded a man who knew that job. Govern- 
ment management sees no difficulty whatever in putting 
such aman in control of the whole fuelindustry, with pretty 
absolute power of life or death over it. Logically, then, if 
it were selecting a president for one of our universities 
it would pick a leading coal operator. 


What Broke Down 


O DOUBT you have seen it stated a hundred times— 
as we have—that under the test of war private man- 
agement of railroads broke down. The statement is not 
true. What broke down was government regulation of 
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railroads. All the Government has done in respect of : 
railroads is to remove a prohibition which the Governm 
itself placed upon them. It was the Government and ; 
the inclination of the private managers that compelled ° 
roads to retain a strictly separate, competitive organi 
tion. Under the test of war that would not work, 
involves too much duplication and waste effort. The G 
ernment swept it aside. Otherwise the roads are opera 
just as before. The same men are running them in- 
same way. 

If we are getting greater efficiency out of our indust 
plants it is because the Government is requiring them 
codéperate, whereas formerly it required them to compe 
To meet the war the antitrust laws are practically sw 
aside. Steel men sit down together and plan in unison j 
way the Government would have indicted them for do 
three years ago. 

Government is talking of taking over the soft-c 
mines. For years coal men have urged that consolidat 
was necessary to insure genuine conservation of coal < 
to eliminate the shocking wastes which a strictly comm 
tive basis involved. 

In taking them over the Government will unify them 
operating purposes, as the mine owners have long wan 
to do. ° 

War will bring great changes. There is much speet 
tion as to what they will be in this direction or that. x 
thing is already fairly settled: 

War marks the end of the régime of individualistie : 
limited competition. Its demonstration of the advanta 
of rational codperation, as opposed to our legal insiste 
upon competition always and everywhere, is too oy 
whelming to be obscured. 

That does not mean state socialism. It means dei 
edly closer trade organization—even to something lik 
revival of the old guild system—with government mer 
acting as umpire. 


Tighten the Belt 


HE Treasury faces a deficit of ten billion dollars for 

current fiscal year, which ends with next June. All 
ing for the proceeds of the first and second Liberty Lo 
and for the full amount of taxes levied, the sums apy 
priated would still outrun receipts by about ten billic 
The full amount appropriated may not be spent beeca 
the Government is unable to get the work done; but 
every dollar spent means that much war preparat 
accomplished there is no satisfaction in deferred payme! 
To meet this deficit the Treasury is already selling four 
cent short-term certificates and war-savings stamps : 
certificates. Later on it will offer another issue of Libe 
Bonds. 

Paste that figure of ten billions in your hat. It meast 
what the Government requires of you between now : 
June thirtieth. 

In 1917 the public took about six billions of bonds: 
certificates;. of which, however, several hundred milli 
remain in the hands of the banks—owned by them 01 
collateral for loans. We must beat that record from 1 
to the end of June. | 

Don’t wait for a Liberty Loan drive. The real driv 
on right now. It will be here as long as war lasts. 
what you can save. Particularly take up with these ¥ 
savings certificates and stamps. They are on sale eye 
where. d 

Get the habit! | 

The United States has undertaken to set a world ree 
in producing and saving. | 

We have promised it to those who are fighting our I! 
tles on the physical field. It is your promise, made 
your Government. Redeem it! | 


Real Work for Putterers 


HE world wants bread and the American winter-wh 

crop is the biggest single item in its bread budget. 1 
year that crop, though on a large acreage, entered 
winter in the poorest condition ever recorded by 
Department of Agriculture. The winter has been ont 
the most severe ever known. Last year, with less rigor 
weather, more than twelve million acres of fall-sown wh) 
were winter-killed, reducing the outturn to little more t. 
four hundred million bushels. This year the outlook: 
winter wheat is poor. 

The only possible offset lies in radically increasing 
area of spring-sown wheat. That means more farm lal 
and reports from every section show that farm labor 
scarce article. 

But there are big reserves of labor that may well 
drawn into service in this emergency. | 

Every country town in the United States could furr 
a quota if the able-bodied men and youths who are we 
ing at half jobs and at incidental, puttering, tinkering J 
were combed out. No town but has its idlers on any gi) 
day of the week. All over the country men are wor 
at trivial things—doing odd chores. It must be put “— th 
that the country needs their labor. 
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bered that though the Prussianized 
Germans have had the reputation 
being the master war makers of the modern age they 
ve in the atrocious conflict which they forced upon the 
rid in August, 1914, won more by deceit than by arms. 
tis will probably astonish posterity more than it seems 
astonish us. If we discovered that the champion prize 
hter had conquered his adversaries by low trickery—by 
isoning their food, let us say, or by tripping them up, or 
throwing pepper in their eyes—instead of by fair fight- 
t,,.we should know how to rate him. Indeed, no bruiser 
aid win the championship by such means; fori in the ring 
ore is an etiquette that forbids striking below the belt, 
d the contestant who disobeys i is ruled out. The German 
r code, however, recognizes no etiquette; the Prussians, 
af alike to shame and to honor, permit themselves every 
ense and refrain from no inhumanity. They boast of 
iking “Anything to win” their motto. 
[tis not by accident that the Prussian, who has been 
*a century the bully of Europe, is also the chief sneak 
iong modern peoples. The bully is usually a coward, and 
saking is the coward’s natural practice. We have already 
ard more than once from the Prussians the coward 
timper when the Allies re- 
jated on them the pun- 
yment that they had 
alted in applying first to 
2 Allies. The submarine, 
lawfully used, the most 
spicable weapon ever em- 
yyed by man, fitly sym- 
lizes the modern German 
war; its very essence is 
eeit. The nation that 
yops to employ such a 
apon illegitimately will 
a matter of course shrink 
m no other practice of de- 
t—or of cruelty; and so 
‘find, as I just now as- 
‘ted, that the Germans 
ve thus far won more by 
ceit than by arms. 


[oer fact cannot be too often remem- 


i War of Corruption 


JOK at the situation at 
/ the end of 1917, after the 
ir has been carried on for 
ree yearsanda half. What 
s been Germany’s really 
portant conquest in this 
uggle? It has been Rus- 
. And how has she con- 
ered Russia? Not by 
fare, but by corruption. 
the beginning the Rus- 
n armies, though inferior 
‘the German in military 
ness and in morale, had 
e upper hand in East 
ussia. Then asort of paral- 
is seemed to blight them, 
d the German generals, 
10 had retreated from 
em at the start, over- 
ielmed them at the Ma- 
rian Lakes. 
Subsequently we have 
ined that this paralysis, 
lich became chronic, was 
used by treachery, and 
eachery was caused by 
srman bribes. The extent 
which this agency was 
rried may never be known, 
‘t enough is surely known 
blacken forever the Ger- 
an record. The Kaiser’s 
ibers, acting like the germs 
a disease which slowly in- 
2ts a people and destroys 
it only their physical vigor 
it their moral health, pene- 
ated into every part of 
assian society. The chief 
\visers of ‘the Czar, the 
- ‘Members of his house- 
his ministers, his 
as, admirals and sub- 
terns, were all polluted 
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By William Roscoe Thayer 


by Prussian gold or by Prussian guile. Industry and trade 
were stealthily Prussianized. German capital flowed like 
a pestilent stream through the main channels of banking 
and commerce. Western Russia was covertly overrun by 


German colonists, and even a great manufacturing city 


like Lédz, ‘the Russian Manchester,’ sprang up under 
the spell of Teutonic promotion. 

The result of this general peaceful penetration, as the 
Germans slyly called it, of Russia appeared in the second 
campaign of the war. The Russian armies in the early 
spring of 1915 made a great drive into Galicia; they took 
Przemysl and other strongholds, and with high hopes, but 
much imprudence, they rushed on through the Carpathian 
passes into Hungary. The Austrians seemed on the point 
of collapsing, when Germany sent Mackensen to save 
them. Thishedid not so muchby the powerful forces with 
which he battered the Russians as through their deficiency 
inammunition. Inless than two months the Germans had 
disposed of Russia for that year. 

In 1916 the Russians made another promising start. 
Then there followed the inevitable slowing up, unexplained 
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“Our American Way’’ 


at the time and puzzling to outside 
observers; and finally there was another 
disaster. It has since leaked out that 
from the beginning of the war the checks, the delays and 
the failures were owing directly to Russian officials, cor- 
rupted by the Kaiser’s reptilian creatures. Large appro- 
priations were made for uniforms, rations, munitions and 
means of transportation; but the armies in the field were 
often left without food or powder; trainloads of shells 
were sent off to some distant place and sidetracked; regi- 
ments actually went to the Front without rifles and without 
uniforms—to be armed and clothed, if at all, with the guns 
and uniforms of the men killed in action. 


Another Chapter of Treachery 


HE largest munitions factory in the Empire was blown 

up, with the connivance, it is said, of Germans connected 
withit. The wonder is that really able military command- 
ers, like the Grand Duke Nicholas and General Brusiloff, 
held out as long as they did and proved that even amid the 
uncertainty of feeding and equipping their armies they 
could confront the Teutons opposed to them. Only when 
there were no more cartridges for the rifles and no more shells 
for the cannon did they give 
way; and even in the re- 
treat they showed their skill 
by saving their armies. 

The German corrupters 
were not satisfied, however, 
with paralyzing the fighting 
power of Russia. A victory 
in the field tickled the van- 
ity of the war-mad Germans 
at home, but it really con- 
cluded nothing; for if the 
Russian armies held to- 
gether they might go on re- 
treating. as fast as the 
Germans caught up with 
them, and so entice the 
enemy far enough from his 
base to work his destruction. 
Their ancestors had success- 
fully used that strategy 
against Napoleon in 1812, 
and the Germans had no 
intention of being entrapped 
by it. They therefore set 
about corrupting the Rus- 
sian people, who furnished 
the material for the Russian 
armies. By the autumn of 
1916 they felt so sure of their 
results that they declared 
very confidently that Russia 
would be out of it by the 
spring of 1917. How far the 
deposition of the Czar en- 
tered into their plan and 
how far they abetted and 
directed it we cannot yet 
say. It may be argued that 
the Czar himself had been 
so compliant up to that time, 
and his ministers and other 
officials had so punctually 
betrayed Russia and the 
Russian armies according to 
the bargain made with Ger- 
man agents, that the Kaiser 
might have thought it su- 
perfluous to oust his ‘dear 
cousin Nicky.’’ A man does 
not need to be the Kaiser in 
order to perceive that the 
autocrat who conspires to 
destroy a brother autocrat 
engages in a risky busi- 
ness, since he teaches how 
any autocracy—including 
his own—may be abol- 
ished. On the other hand, 
the utter subserviency to 
Germany of the leaders of 
the Bolsheviki, who have 
latterly dominated the revo- 
lution, justifies the belief 
that the Kaiser did indeed 
instigate the downfall of the 
Czar and bought up the 
lowest dregs in Russia to 
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accomplish the revolution which swept away the Romanoff 
dynasty in March, 1917. 

Judging by the situation at the end of December, 1917, the 
Kaiser can declare that a corruption fund was never spent 
more completely to the satisfaction of the corrupter than 
that which he distributed among the Bolsheviki. They did 
his bidding to the last scrape of shameless servility. Not 
only did they stop active military operations, but they 
abandoned even the semblance of carrying on the war; 
they disbanded the armies; they virtually invited the 
Germans to enter Russia to do what they pleased and to 
take what they would. Never before in all history has any 
group of men sunk to such a shameless depth of turpitude. 

Shameless? They have no notion of what shame is. 
History brands indelibly on its eternal scroll the names of 
detested traitors; but these men, insensible alike to loyalty 
and to patriotism, betray with no more remorse than is felt 
by the viper envenoming its innocent victims. A peddler 
would treat a bundle of rags with more consideration than 
they have shown in giving away their Mother Russia to 
her inveterate foe. 


The Poisoners of World Thought 


HE peace which, at the instigation of Berlin, they would 

palm off on the world is a Judas peace. Which is the 
more odious, the seducer or his victim? The world long ago 
passed its verdict on this question. Depraved as the Bol- 
sheviki are, the Prussian Kaiser and the underlings who 
only too thoroughly obeyed his instructions are still more 
depraved. The world does not even yet sufficiently abhor 
the deceit of the Germans, which has been for more than 
a quarter of a century at work deliberately poisoning and 
debasing the people in those countries which the Kaiser 
and his evil ring had secretly resolved to conquer or con- 
trol. They have studied the temperament of each victim 
and have applied to each the corrupter whom they believed 
most efficacious: A sanctimonious professor for unsuspect- 
ing, frank Americans of intelligence; imperial blandish- 
ments for American millionaires and toadies; mere vulgar 
money, even small change, for fellows of the baser sort. 
They find out the weak point, the vanity, the devil’s lurking 
place in each, and there they sow the microbes of their 
depravity; there they undermine; there, if need be, they 
stab clandestinely. The Kultur which the Germans boast of 
is the culture of bacteria which infect and destroy the soul. 

Eighty years ago, before the Prussian virus had infected 
German arteries, 
German poets and 
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who earliest and most persistently adopted camouflage to 
hide their political and moral weapons. 

At first they used it rather clumsily. Remember how, 
for instance, they wished to make us believe, three years 
ago, that Prussian militarism was not, after all, a whit 
worse than British navalism. Even now they repeat, 
parrotlike, the phrase ‘‘freedom of the seas”’; which has 
an impressive sound, particularly for the nine persons out 
of ten who have never taken the trouble to think what it 
means. The facts that, ever since the foundation of the 
German Empire, German ships have gone unimpeded all 
over the world, German commerce has increased at a much 
larger ratio than that of any other nation, and German 
products have been freely landed at every port—including 
every British port in both hemispheres—prove that the 
German pretense that the seas are not free to her are 
utterly hollow. 

Not less awkward were the Germans in their outcry 
against the sale by Americans of munitions and supplies. 
Camouflage, pure camouflage, very unskillfully applied, was 
all that; and it had that touch of efirontery which marks 
Prussian dealings. International law not only permitted 
but legalized such traffic; the Prussian Krupp works had 
done a thriving business for generations in selling their 
guns and shells to every belligerent who ordered; of course, 
also, the Germans would greedily have taken all that we 
would have sent if it could have reached them. They had 
no qualms against accepting the copper, cotton and other 
materials of war which they could smuggle through Switzer- 
land, Holland and Denmark—those buffer states which 
served as a life belt for Germany, preventing her from per- 
ishing by a blockade. 

And then there was the camouflage about the blockade 
itself—the cruelty of starving nonbelligerent children and 
women. Asif the Germans had not used the blockade where 
it was feasible in every war they had fought, and as if they, 
the Huns of the modern world, had shown any mercy to 
defenseless women and children when they first violated 
the Belgian frontier! Camouflage? That is too high- 
sounding a name, too respectable for such transparent 
humbug. And what but humbug was the whimper over 
milk for German babies? We were told that a German 
submarine was coming over to take home a cargo of pow- 
dered milk; but when the submarine did come it loaded all 
the rubber and nickel it could carry and sailed off with 
that instead. Some persons who declare that many new 
phrases merely mask old things or old doings which are 


theorists amused 
themselves over the 
conundrum, ‘‘Is 
Germany Ham- 
let?”’ The present 
war has brought a 
true and terrible 
answer: “‘ Germany 
is Judas.”’ Let the 
world be not be- 
trayed into perdi- 
tion by its Judas 
peace-kiss. 

Every war begets 
its own vocabulary. 
Camouflage is the 
word which, spe- 
cially employed by 
the French in this 
war, has passed into 
general use in all 
languages. It 
means, first of all, a 
disguise with intent 
to deceive. Along 
roads where their 
troops and supply 
trains had to pass 
within sight of the 
German guns the 
French scene paint- 
ers spread large 
sereens of canvas 
on which they 
daubed landscapes 
or bushes and trees; 
or the French 
masked their bat- 
teries by heaping 
over them a tangle 
of leafy boughs; or 
perhaps they con- 
verted an innocent- 
looking haystack 
into a sentinel’s 
shelter. All the bel- 
ligerents employed 
the device; but it 
was. the Germans 
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sufficiently described by old familiar names will perhg 
insist that camouflage is a newfangled word, not nee 
for these German performances, which are quite ao 
described by the unambiguous lie or the ancient hypoeri 
We must not flatter ourselves that these and simi 
German falsehoods are so thin that everybody can ; 
through them and so prevent them from doing the ha; 
intended. We have all heard befogged or seduced persc 
arguing in behalf of the German contentions; and it y 
wonderful how many editorial writers found much to gs 
on that side—wonderful, until the list of some of the ney 
papers subsidized by German gold was discovered a 
published. Almost anybody whose memory dates fre 
more than two years back can remember how, between t 
crashing of one tornado and another across the prairi 
there came a roar of words from the Middle West, and; 
learned that the Boy Orator of the Platte was pouri 
forth orations to commend the Kaiser’s dreams. And ¢ 
not the New York papers print long lists of subscriptio 
to the German babies’ milk fund? Where is the mon 
now? And is the percentage of American sanity so hi 
that not a single American repeated the damnable Germ: 
argument that it was right to sink the Lusitania, and wi 
it about 1200 noncombatant women and children and ne 
tral men, because they said she was loaded with arms whi 
would kill German troops in battle? 14 


Beware of the German Judas aa 
"esas and other essays in deceit pale, however, befe 
the great German camouflage—the camouflage of pea 
To the reasoning eye this seems so absurd as not to 
worth resorting to, except on the theory that everybo 
requires a certain interlude of farce amid the serious bu 
ness of life. Abraham Lincoln, burdened with the desti 
of democracy in America, read Artemus Ward’s fum 
sketches at his cabinet meetings. The German farcen 
have no idea that they are funny; on the contrary th 
are dead in earnest and expect to be taken so. They kno 
as we all do, that words have a hypnotic effect and that] 
repeating them often enough the effect can be attaine 
There comes a time in the course of a long war when t 
armies in the field and the nations behind the armies gr 
weary, and then if the word peace be repeated in their ea 
they begin to forget the obstacles in the way of peace a1 
to regard it as more important than anything else on ear 
and to demand that it be given to them immediate] 
What matter terr 
when the thing i 
self is so supreme 
precious? WE 
bicker over this 
that detail? Pea 
will take care of: 
details. 4 
To rely upon ¢ 
appeal to mo 
spirit—for that 
what the Germai 
really do with the 
peace camouflage- 
is often dangerou 
because people 
like individuals, a 
most comfortab! 
and safely dea 
with through the 
reason. If yo 
make a man hy 
terical in order | 
get something 01 
of him which | 
would refuse in h 
normal state, | 
may act quite di 
ferently from wh: 
you plan. Hy 
teria, like fire, ma 
be easily cause 
but it is hard 1 
check, hard t 
quench, and vel 
hard to direct. Ar 
in this case tl 
Kaiser and his rir 
would not clutch: 
so questionable 


sees saay 


themselves wou 
not fall victims 1 
it. The Kaisé 
plotted the diss 
lution of R 
(Continued on 
Page 24) 
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“Accept my invitation 
To this pleasing Campbell feast — 

The banquet of the nation 

From the greatest to the least!” 


“Dinner is served!” 


Or call it “luncheon” or ‘‘supper”’ if you like. 


Mid-day meal or evening meal—It makes no difference. 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is such a well- proportioned 


_and satisfying food that in itself it supplies the best part of a palatable repast all cooked and 


ready for your table any time at three minutes’ notice. You simply add boiling water, bring 
the soup to boiling point, let it simmer an instant, and serve it hot. 
And you not only save time and labor but you cut down other needless expenses 


every time you use 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


It includes every ingredient of a perfect vegetable 
soup. And each material is the choicest of its kind 
for this purpose. 

We combine a full-bodied beef stock with diced 
potatoes, carrots and rutabagas. Also fancy peas, 
baby lima beans, Country Gentleman corn, fresh 


celery, okra and parsley. 


Beside this we add Dutch cabbage, plenty of 
barley and rice, a purée of selected tomatoes, a 


sprinkling of macaroni “alphabets.’’ And we heighten 
the tasty flavor by a dash of onion, leek and sweet 
red peppers. 

This invigorating soup is completely prepared and 
seasoned. You need not add any material. You have 
no waste, no cooking cost. How few are the foods 
of which you can say this! 

Think how much of your gas bill or coal bill is 
cooking cost! 


Keep on hand a regular supply of this nourishing Campbell “kind.” 


And you'll find you gain both in economy and health. 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Clam Chowder 
Beef Consommé 
Bouillon Julienne 
Celery Mock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 


Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 


12c a can 


Pea 

Printanier 

Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vegetable-Beef 
Vermicelli- Tomato 
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(Continued from Page 22) 
through the infamous agency of the Bol- 
sheviki, but he did not for a moment in- 
tend or expect that his German Bolsheviki 
at home should follow this example and 
dissolve Imperial Germany—autocrat, Jun- 
kers, servants of frightfulness, and all. 

The Kaiser’s first gesture in his peace 
move was directed toward the German 
nation. In the middle of 1916 he informed 
his obsequious subjects, and incidentally 
the world, that Germany had won the war, 
and that only the wickedness of his enemies 
prevented them from perceiving that they 
were beaten. For some reason beyond the 
reach of German psychology they persisted 
in keeping up the fight just as if they had 
not already lost it, and even after they had 
heard the Kaiser’s gracious announcement 
they went on with redoubled efforts. What 
the docile German, who accepts the Kaiser’s 
utterances as the sum of all law, gospel and 
science, thought of this we cannot surmise. 

If you are wrestling with a man and he 
throws you, but you both grapple so 
fiercely that neither can break loose, how 
much heed do you pay to him when he 
whispers frantically “Stop! You’re dead”? 
In previous wars the Germans had taken 
care that their enemies were in fact dead 
before they issued their bulletins of vic- 
tory. How much satisfaction the German 
nation derived from the Kaiser’s false 
statements does not appear, but it has 
swallowed so many other lies that it prob- 
ably relished this. Did it not exult with 
proper zeal when the Kaiser announced, 
after his fleet had scuttled off out of range 
of the British guns at the Battle of Jutland, 
that he was Lord High Admiral of the 
Atlantic? 

The Allies, however, though they have 
made many mistakes, have never supposed 
that the war could be won by talk, and 
they had an irreverent sense of humor 
which left them unmoved by the Kaiser’s 
bombast. It happened, also, that the sum- 
mer of 1916 was particularly unfavorable 
for any assertion of German invincibility; 
because since February in that year the 
Germans had hurled immense masses of 
their best men, supported by such a 
strength of artillery as had never until then 
been assembled, in an effort to take Ver- 
dun. Month after month the barbarians 
battered; month after month the French 
held firm. Even the consideration that 
Verdun was needed in order to establish 
the military glory of the despised German 
Crown Prince failed to stir the traditionally 
polite Frenchmen to giveway. If theskulls 
of the multitude of Germans. butchered 
there to make the Crown Prince’s holiday 
had been built in a pyramid, its top would 
have surpassed the highest of the hills which 
guarded the wrecked city. One wonders 
whether the parents of each of these vic- 
tims of Hohenzollern ambition were really 
cheated by the Kaiser’s bluff. 


The Camouflage Peace Offer 


Nevertheless, in the autumn, thanks to 
treachery which paralyzed the Rumanians, 
the Germans could plume themselves on a 
spectacular success in the southeast, and 
the Kaiser seized the occasion for making 
a formal offer of peace to his enemies. He 
wished to do so not merely as an act of 
grace but in order to show his love of peace 
itself, and of humanity, and of good will. 
It was much as if the head master of a 
school should offer to forgive and take back 
a band of obstreperous boys who had re- 
belled and run away—boys who were to be 
pitied for not realizing that the master was 
omnipotent and that they were very silly 
in imagining that they could successfully 
defy his power. The Kaiser intimated that 
if the Allies refused his terms he would 
fight until they had nothing to expect from 
him except a demand for their absolute sur- 
render. Perverse that they were, instead of 
thanking him they rather inclined to make 
merry over his pomposity, and though they 
felt acutely the Rumanian breakdown they 
simply prepared to wage the war more 
resolutely. 

Did the Kaiser expect that his offer at 


Christmas, 1916, would be accepted? 
Hardly. . . . He was merely indulging in 
camouflage. Friends and foes alike had 


come to think of Germany as a nation of 
soldiers; that it was bent on destroying 
France, on smashing England, and with it 
the Imperial British sea power which stood 
impregnably between the German dream of 
world empire and its realization. Even quiet 
peoples, Americans in both hemispheres 
for instance, regarded German militarism 
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with alarm, and it was clear that they, 
too, might rise up and join the crusade 
against the Hun. How could the Kaiser 
more naturally allay alarm and divert at- 
tention from his real purpose than by his 
camouflage, which depicted him first as a 
lover of peace, and hinted next that he had 
no intention of exacting the ruin of any of 
his enemies, or of demanding indemnities, 
or even of keeping the foreign territory his 
armies had occupied? 

Peace, evermore peace, that was his 
watchword, that was the suggestion by 
which he schemed to hypnotize an unwary 
world. If the peoples could be brought to 
think of him, not as an ogre who delighted 
in blood and havoc, but as the benevolent 
autocrat who yearned to see his enemies 
beat their swords into plowshares, he would 
take a long stride toward securing his ends. 
He did not hesitate to turn against the 
Allies the very words they had applied to 
him. They were war-mad conquerors; 
they were swollen with ambition; they 
were so fired by war lust that they could 
not be appeased except by destroying Ger- 
many and devouring her peace-loving folk. 


The Kaiser’s Secret Purposes 


Very pretty disavowals and surprising 
insinuations! But methinks the Kaiser did 
protest too much. What. was his plot? 
What did his camouflage hide with intent 
to deceive? His secret purpose has been 
dissected with a surgeon’s skill and dispas- 
sionateness by M. André Chéradame, and 
I will content myself here with only an 
outline of his conclusions. 

During the long years in which Germany 
slowly matured her wicked plot against 
civilization she came to see that she might 
achieve world power in one of two ways: 
First, she might by a sudden spring over- 
throw and annihilate France, and then by 
turning swiftly to the east she might break 
down Russia. These two strokes would 
leave her mistress of Europe; but in order 
to secure and complete her supremacy she 
must defeat England, and this she counted 
on doing in a very few years after she had 
defeated the Continental Powers. Her sec- 
ond choice was embodied in her Middle 
Europe scheme, by which she meant to 
control Austria, the Balkans and Turkey 
on both sides of the Bosphorus, and to 
push her dominion through Asia Minor and 
down to Bagdad in Persia. 

Her Middle Europe project might be at- 
tained, it will be observed, without going 
to war at all; it required only friendly re- 
lations of ‘‘the most favored nation”’ sort 
between Germany and the countries which 
lay to the.south of her, from Austria to 
Persia. She would build railroads connect- 
ing Hamburg and Bagdad, over which her 
products should be sent to vast popula- 
tions. Germans would colonize the rich 
lands in Anatolia and Mesopotamia, and 
carry out the process of peaceful penetra- 
tion in which they had proved themselves 
experts. The only impediment in the way 
of her triumphal progress was Serbia, 
through which her route had to pass before 
she could reach Turkey. 

Such were her two plans. The first ap- 
pealed to the piratical inheritance of the 
Hohenzollerns and to the common German 
appetite for war. The second appealed to 
the German instinct of cupidity, to the de- 
sire to extend her commerce and to increase 
her wealth—that instinct embodied in Bal- 
lin and the other German captains of 
industry who pursue financial gain as ruth- 
lessly as the German General Staff conducts 
war. 

When the Kaiser forced war upon the 
world in August, 1914, he expected to ac- 
complish his first plan. But the brave 
Belgians at Liége checked the momentum 
of his drive, and Joffre, sublime in patience, 
foresight and courage, shattered that plan 
forever in the Battle of the Marne. The 
German war logically ended there. The 
Kaiser had been defeated, but though his 
plan had collapsed he believed that he 
could wear France down by slow fighting 
before the English could prepare an army 
adequate in size and drill to come to her 
assistance; and he approved of the un- 
speakably horrible raid into Serbia and of 
the campaigns against the Slavs on the 
east. He knew—and there is no excuse why 
everybody in the world should not have 
known for three years past—that the vital 
point where the conflict must be decided 
was in Flanders and Eastern France. He 
tried unsuccessfully to sweep through 
Flanders to Calais while only small forces 
of English held that section. He tried most 
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desperately again and again to inundate 
the French at Verdun before the great Eng- 
lish Army had crossed the Channel, but he 
failed. The upshot of all his campaigning 
in the west for nearly two years past was 
the slow withdrawal of the German Army, 
unable even in its amazingly fortified de- 
fenses to stand up before the Tommies of 
England and the poilus of France with their 
unmatched artillery. ‘ 

Having devastated Serbia and Monte- 
negro, having overrun and devastated 
Rumania, having occupied, partly through 
military operations and more through de- 
ceit, most of Western Russia, the Middle 
Europe scheme loomed up most seductively 
before the eyes of the Kaiser and his war 
ring. He held nearly all the elements of its 
realization in his hands. Austria, Bulgaria, 
Turkey, were simply his vassals; Serbia 
was powerless to block his path; he had 
abetted the massacre of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Armenians whereby he whetted the 
Turks’ bloodthirstiness; above all, his ene- 
mies, the Western Allies, could not strike 
him at any vital point along the Berlin-to- 
Bagdad line. England had taken Bagdad, 
to be sure, but her hold on it would be pre- 
carious when the Middle Europe project 
was organized. 

So the Kaiser strutted before the world 
at Christmastide, 1916, as a prince of 
peace graciously disposed to stop the war 
on the general terms of no annexations and 
no indemnities. A few silly persons ex- 
claimed: ‘What a kind soul he is! How 
generous!’’ Those who were not dulled by 
words, least of all by words sodden in Ger- 
man deceit, saw at once, however, that if 
the Kaiser could get peace on those terms 
he would get also Germany’s second choice, 
the Middle Europe enterprise. That would 
mean that the German Empire, controlling 
its vassals—Austria, Bulgaria and the 
Turkish Empire—would number 170,000,- 
000 inhabitants, from whom it could con- 
script a standing army of 20,000,000 
soldiers. It would have naval control of 
the Black Sea and the Adriatic, and of 
Constantinople, the veritable metropolis 
where all roads and all commerce from north 
and south and east and west meet. Com- 
pared with such a reservoir of wealth and 
power, the acquisition of Belgium seemed 
paltry indeed. Germany had levied im- 
mense sums on the towns and provinces 
stricken by her in Belgium, France and 
Russia. She had wrought incalculable 
damage by the ruin of buildings and prop- 
erty, and now she proposed to grant peace 
without indemnities—without, that is, pay- 
ing back one pfennig of all the billions of 
marks that she owed for damages which 
could be paid for! Generous indeed! 


The Pirate Empire 


In brief, for the Allies to accept these 
terms would imply that their struggle for 
democracy, for international justice, and 
for the rights of small nations, had failed. 
It would leave the German Empire im- 
measurably stronger than it had been in 
1914. It would be tantamount to admit- 
ting that imperial piracy on the largest 
scale had succeeded. It would bring no 
durable peace, but would surely leave Ger- 
many in a position to renew war at any 
time, with the assurance of victory and of 
world dominion, whenever she chose. 

No genuine desirer of peace could for a 
moment think of accepting these terms. 
Let us put the German story in another 
form so as to bring out more saliently its 
moral: 

Many years ago there lived in the moun- 
tains of South Germany a family of rob- 
bers. They were called the Hohenzollerns— 
“the high toll takers’’—hbecause they had 
their lair high up above a pass from which 
they could discover the pack trains and the 
single travelers toiling up the slope on 
either side and could swoop down and levy 
whatever toll they chose on the strangers. 
Thus by piracy they grew rich, and cen- 
turies later they went down into the plain 
and by fighting or by marriage they ac- 
quired much territory. 

The instinct for plunder persisted in the 
Hohenzollern family, but instead of rob- 
bing small parties of itinerant merchants or 
solitary chapmen in the old mountain pass, 
they now stole provinces and states. They 
organized Prussia, their own state, to be a 
wonderful agency for national piracy. They 
looked over the other German states, dis- 
united and lumberingly inefficient, and saw 
that if Prussia could dominate them she 
could make of them under her leadership 
a pirate empire of the first magnitude. 
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To do this, however, required some t 
for Austria, controlled by the Germ 
House of Hapsburg, also aspired to dom 
nate the German peoples. So Prussia 
fully wheedled Austria into joining her j 
robbing Denmark of nearly half her iat 
and then she picked a quarrel with Aust 
defeated her, and stood out before th 
world as the paramount German Power, 

To weld the separate elements into ; 
single empire required one more war. Thi 
she easily contrived against France, and by 
persuading her German neighbors that th 
French were really bent on whipping Ger 
many she secured them all as allies an 
with them whipped France. The Germa) 
Empire thus united was bound together by 
the iron cables of Prussia; and was no 
merely bound together but, before long, j 
was Prussianized. | 

The instinct for piracy seems to be innat 
in the German temperament; at any rat 
the Prussians soon succeeded in kindlin; 
it in Teutons of every tribe. There use 
to be a pleasant tradition that the Soutl 
Germans and the Rhinelanders were gentle 
honest people, quite unlike the Prussians 
but this fallacy will never fool anyon 
again. During the present war the Ba 
varians have equaled the Prussians in atroe 
ity, and have gloated over it. Before thi 
war all classes of Germans, from swaggerin; 
Junkers to groveling bootblacks and - 
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fessors, had embraced piracy as 
national ideal. 


Prussia’s Motto: Piracy Pays 


President Wilson and a good many othe 
Americans have thought they saw a generi: 
difference between the Kaiser and the Ger 
man people; they even hinted that th 
German people would secretly welcome an} 
foreigner that would release them fron 
their bondage to the Kaiser. To pictur 
Germany as Andromeda, living at thi 
mercy of the Hohenzollern monster anc 
waiting for a possible Perseus to rescue her 
does credit to the poetic persons who cheris] 
it, but it accuses their absolute blindness ti 
fact; for there is no more difference be 
tween the Kaiser and the Germans t 
between tweedledum and tweedledee. Hap 
pily, the recent utterances of Presiden 
Wilson and of Premier Lloyd George indi 
cate that they are not misled by special 
lines of distinction. 

Piracy pays! That motto, adopted lon 
since in act by the Prussians, was accepte 
without demur by the Germans; and i 
order to prove its truth they needed onl 
to follow the course of German expansior 
from the modest days of high toll taking iv 


that they have had any scruples agains’ 
going into the present war. Why shoulc 
they? They knew that Germany had thc 
largest army in history and they count 
on its winning the largest spoils. Wher 
victory was delayed owing to the ipot 
ness of the Allies, they were told by thei 
finance minister not to worry, because thi 
longer the delay the richer would be thi 
booty; and he cheered them by assurin; 
them that the Allies would have to 4 
indemnities which would make every Ger 
man and his children’s children rich. | 
Still there was a hitch, and, what wa! 
more, not merely higher taxes and heavie) 
burdens and mourning for dead boches 1) 
every household, but an _ inconsiderati 
gnawing at the stomach—that vulgar anc 
unpatriotic organ which refused to be ap 
peased by the Kaiser’s promises of incaleu 
lable loot. In his desperation the Kaiser 
blocked from military victory on th¢ 
Western Front, where alone it would havi 
real value, turned to the Middle Europ 
alternative. To secure that he needed onl}. 
peace, not war; and that is why at cry 


mas, 1917, he repeated his peace offer, ut 
with more camouflage and more suspicio 
provisos than in 1916. 

The statesmen of the Allies have t 
this offer with the scorn which it meri 
but the public is so gullible and the propa 
ganda of the pro-Germans and the neal 
is so insidious and incessant that we aré 


notic influence of words, as I have alrea 
remarked, counts for much also. ; 
But there never was a crisis when it wa‘ 
so vitally important that men should not 
mistake the shadow for the subs 
Persons delude themselves into think 
that peace is a fixed condition; but tos 
(Concluded on Page 26) 
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The Future of 
The Republic 


Our faith in the future of the Republic Tire 
is as firm as our faith in the nation whose 
name it bears. 


We, too, have held steadfastly to high ideals, 
trying to live up to the splendid significance 
of the name Republic. 


We have a conviction that, in business as in 
statesmanship, soon or late, right principles 
prevail. 


The men who founded this business began it 
with an honest intention—with a simple faith 
in the ultimate success of a good tire. 


We are reaping the reward of their stubborn 
conviction that people will discriminate in 
favor of an honest product. 


It is generally admitted, now, that Republic 
Tires do last longer. 


We are sure of the future of Republic Tires 
because we are trying to be true to the 
traditions of the past. 


Republic Inner Tubes, both Black-Line Red and 
Gray, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire 
Republic Staggard Tread 


Republic 
STAGCARD 
PAT. SEP. (3-22 -/908 


Tread 


Maximum Grip with 
Minimum Friction 


| 
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The Fine Art 
of Service 
ROM the beginning 
to the end of your 

stay in Chicago you can 

be under the responsible 
protection of LaSalle 
service. This Hotel owns 
and operates a large fleet 
of taxicabs and limousines 


primarily for convenience 
of guests. Luxurious cars 


with careful, courteous 
chauffeurs are at your 
command at most reason- 


able rates. 


(otel 
Salle 


Chicago’s 
Finest Hotel 


—is located in the heart 
of Chicago, yet the unob- 
trusive courtesy, perfect 
appointments and service 
insure all desired privacy. 


RATES 


One person Per day 
Room withdetached bath, $2, $2.50and $3 
Roomwithprivatebath,$3,$3.50,$4and$5 
Two persons Per day 
Room with detached bath, $3, $3.50and $4 
Room with private bath— 
Double room . ; 2 $5 to $8 
Single room with double bed 
$4, $4.50 and $5 
Two Connecting Rooms with Bath 
Two persons $5 to $8 
Three persons $6 to $9 
Four persons $7 to $12 
1026 rooms—834 with privale bath 


La Salle at Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


ERNEST J. STEVENS 
Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 
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(Concluded from Page 24) 
fighting now would not mean peace; it 
would merely give a truce to those powers 
of evil which remorselessly plunged the 
world into the present war, to prepare for 
another war whereby they might win what 
they have missed in this one, and dominate 
mankind. 

Peace can come only when the conditions 
of true peace are restored. Between 1871 
and 1914 Europe did not enjoy a true peace, 
because every day and every hour of those 
forty-three years Germany was equipping 
herself for the colossal piracy which she 
openly engaged in four years ago. Her 
European neighbors had dim forebodings 
of the day of Armageddon which loomed 
behind all the Prussian policies and military 
preparations. 

Reckoning merely by the sordid measure 
of money, it cost Europe at least a billion 
dollars a year, on the average, to keep up, 
even partially, armaments to match the 
German; and when the war ends and the 
great bill is made out to cover its direct 
tangible expenses, there must be added in 
$43,000,000,000 for the preliminary out- 
lay Europe had to make to protect itself 
against the Hohenzollern ambition. There 
has never been anything in history for 
which men have paid so dear as that ambi- 
tion embodying German greed and German 
lust of power. 


Champions of Wrong 


And in return what has modern Germany 
given the world? Not one poem, not a 
single book of high and permanent inspira- 
tion, not a painting, not a statue, not even 
a musician worthy to’rank with the Ger- 
man masters who wrote the world’s music 
in the days before the poison of Prussian- 
ism blighted the German soul. 

Only when you look straight at the facts 
and see the cause of the war will you under- 
stand how fatuous it is to babble of making 
peace so long as the champions of wrong 
are left intact. The struggle lies between 
two diametrically opposed and mutually 
destructive ideals of life—between autoc- 
racy, which believes that mankind are by 
nature and, in fact, should be the chattels 
of a monarch who has absolute control over 
their life and conditions and can put them 
to death when he chooses; and democracy, 
which believes that the humblest individual 
possesses a soul which he can best develop 
in liberty only, and that this principle of 
freedom shall prevail in the dealings of in- 
dividuals with each other and in the politi- 
cal, religious and social communities into 
which they group themselves. In its inter- 
national relations ‘‘ Live and let live” has 
been the rule of democracy; but autocracy 
does not willingly tolerate other forms of 
government, especially when those forms 
seem to be rivals. The autocrat who con- 
trols his own subjects absolutely must 
desire to extend his control over his neigh- 
bors; and nothing could be more disquiet- 
ing to an autocrat than to have powerful 
democratic neighbors. They may not be 
even materially powerful; it is sufficient 
for them to waft abroad the principles of 
democracy, as flowers waft their fructifying 
pollen. If only a river divides the two na- 
tions, how can the sight of the democrats, 
who are masters of themselves, fail to put 
revolutionary thoughts into the minds of 
the autocrat’s human chattels? Since 1871 
Germany, following Bismarck’s cue, pre- 
tended to feel contempt for the noisy, ex- 
plosive, often discordant French democrats; 
but it was the example that, in spite of all 
shortcomings, France could maintain her- 
self as a democracy which disquieted the 
despot at Berlin and made him desire the 
downfall of democratic France. 

And not of France only but of all de- 
mocracies. During the past fifty years the 
spirit of democracy has gone into all lands 
and has been a political solvent in which 
many ancient despotisms have been loos- 
ened and transformed. Bismarck saw 
clearly that even Prussian autocracy would 
be consumed by it, though, as he said, 
the Germans are politically the most retro- 
grade of European peoples and the most 


incapable of self-government. So he set 
about strengthening autocracy in Germany, 
his chief weapon being the extension of mili- 
tarism. On the foundations he laid the 
present Kaiser built; and, sofar as he could, 
he encoiled with his partnership the other 
chief despotisms, the sadly degenerate des- 
potisms of Europe—Austria and Turkey. 
Bismarck taught that democracy, through 
lack of having its power unified under a 
single central control, could not compete 
with an autocracy. When, therefore, the 
German Kaiser deemed that everything 
was ready at home and that the internal 
conditions, including lack of military pre- 
paredness in France, England, Italy and 
Russia, were most favorable for him, he 
sprang with tigerish swiftness and ferocity 
at the throat of Belgium and France. 

The slowly unfolding process of war has 
simply confirmed the fact that it is a life- 
and-death struggle between these two 
antagonistic principles. Autocracy, cham- 
pioned by the German Kaiser, has in its 
desperation abandoned civilized methods 
and ideals and has, indeed, been ready to 
destroy civilization itself rather than to let 
go its hold on power. It has accepted as its 
watchword Bernhardi’s alternative, ‘‘World 
dominion or downfall’’; it will tolerate no 
other form of government than its own; it 
recognizes no law, human or divine, except 
that which the Kaiser makes. 

What peace, what truce even, can be 
arranged with such an antagonist? Where 
are any common terms for negotiation to be 
found? The timid, the tired, the doubting, 
the depressed, tell us that as things have 
reached a deadlock we must consent to 
compromise. In what religious creed is it 
taught that men are justified in compro- 
mising with evil? Into what brave heart 
did the poisonous thought ever glide that 
he might honorably lay down his arms be- 
fore a stubborn and formidable enemy? In 
this conflict there can be no stopping until 
Prussian military autocracy, the most re- 
cent form in which Satan has panoplied 
himself, has been destroyed. Any peace 
which leaves that intact will usher in 
Prussian world dominion. 

It takes no very keen eyes to penetrate 
the deceit of the camouflage of the Kaiser’s 
peace offer. If he were now all-victorious, 
as he alleges, would he make this offer—or 
any other? By no means. He would take, 
occupy and despotize without any ‘“‘by your 
leave.”” He pretends to be able to dictate 
to all the belligerents. What is the truth? 
His armies are farther off from Paris than 
they were a year ago; he has gained not a 
square inch of British territory for a foot- 
hold; and his futile air raids on England, 
having killed not above a thousand non- 
combatants, mostly women and children, 
have simply strengthened the resolve of the 
British to fight until the coward monster 
who resorts to such atrocities is slain. He 
has lost all his colonies. 

The Kaiser knowsallthis. Hehasknown 
since the Battle of the Marne that he was 
beaten in his original purpose. Why then 
does he exploit so flimsy and transparent a 
trick? He has several motives. In the 
first place, despairing of winning the war 
by a military decision, he seeks to win it by 
political corruption; and his success with 
the infamous Russian dregs encourages him 
to hope that he may disintegrate his other 
enemies by similar means. The American 
counterparts of the Bolsheviki are working 
persistently in America, as they are in other 
countries, though they do not necessarily 
speak Russian. . 

So the Kaiser counts on them every- 
where. What a stupendous hypocrisy it is, 
when you consider it, that the Kaiser, the 
complete autocrat, who has throughout his 
reign persecuted and wished to annihilate 
anarchists and socialists, should now turn 
to the venal members of both these sects 
to save him from destruction! How can 
he ever recover his prestige? The very 
existence of the German Empire—of the 
autocracy which plots to dominate the 
world—depends, it appears, on the good 
will of these incendiaries. And how shall 


the party of revolution, which has pro- 
tested for half a century that it could make 
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no truce with German autocracy, regain its 
lost reputation after prostituting itself to 
organize the Socialist Congress at Stock. 
holm and to administer deadly poison to 
the Russians, at the Kaiser’s suggestion? 

Another motive behind the peace offer ig | 
the desperate need of continuing to feed the 
German people with lies. From the outset 
this has been the Kaiser’s favorite expedi- 
ent. He knew their docility and it seemed 
as if he wished to put their gullibility to the 
test. They were told long ago that he had 
taken Paris, occupied London, subjugated 
England and burnt Edinburgh. They were 
told that in the Battle of Jutland the Ger- 
man fleet had won the greatest naval vic- 
tory of all time. They were told that we 
Americans were a wretched lot of cowards, 
who couldn’t raise an army if we wished, 
and couldn’t send one to Europe even if 
we raised it, on account of the submarines, 
which controlled the Atlantic and were 
starving England into submission. 

A people which not only swallowed all 
these lies but smacked their lips in the 
process, naturally found it quite logical 
that their war lord, from his victorious 
height, should condescend to agree to allow 
his poor beaten enemies to stop fighting. 
To the German people, accordingly, the 
peace offer is another proof that they have 
won the war. 


The Bloodstained Hand 


The Kaiser has sneered at the participa- 
tion of the Americans in the war, just as he 
sneered at the British “‘Contemptibles,” 
but he understands very well that the 
American troops are crossing regularly to 
France, and he wishes to get peace before 
their numbers, added to the armies of the 
Allies, shall vanquish Hindenburg on the 
Western Front. This is another reason. 

But the paramount reason for his frantic 
desire for peace is that if the war can be 
closed now he will realize his Middle Europe ~ 
dream, which will assure for him in a very 
few years the domination of the world. This 
is why his terms must not be considered for 
a moment. He slyly counts on any consid- 
eration of peace as a point in hisfavor. The 
temptation, which at first sight reveals itself 
in all its repulsiveness, may exert its seduc- 
tive power over us if we give it time—‘“‘ We 
first endure, then pity, then embrace.” This 
may be the effect that a bastard and deceit- 
ful peace offer may work upon the Allies. 

We may pertinently inquire, What would 
be the preliminaries of such a peace? 
Whom could the Allies treat with? Not 
with the Kaiser, because he is forsworn; 
his oath is worth nothing, whether he 
pledges himself as monarch or as man, 
Tirpitz, Hindenburg, and the imperial ring — 
could not be trusted. They boast that 
they hold no word as sacred, and they are 
busy fabricating lies, plots and conspiracies 
which they sow broadcast. Until German 
troops shall evacuate the territories they — 
have seized, and shall disarm, it would be > 
suicide, therefore, for the Allies to check 
their military operations, to withdraw their 
troops from any position, and much less 
to think of reducing their forces by a 
single man. 

Here is a practical difficulty which the 
Kaiser cannot have overlooked, but there 
is a moral consideration which cries out far 
more solemnly against the Kaiser’s schemes. 
Every ally, every neutral, every man or 
woman with a sense of justice, must re- 
gard such a compact as a compounding 
with the most atrocious criminal in history. 
It would make us at least the extenuators © 
of all the German crimes, of the outrages on — 
women and children in Belgium and France, 
of the massacres in Poland and Armenia, of 
the systematic starving of prisoners, of the 
deportation and enslaving of millions of 
noncombatants, of the deliberate ravaging 
of towns and countries and the destruc- 
tion of works of art, of the negation of 
the primal trust of man in man and of the | 
spirit of mercy and justice without which | 
civilization cannot endure. Who among | 
all the Allies will take the odious, blood- 
stained hand of William of Hohenzollern 
in his and say ‘Let us be friends’’? 
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Henry Sonneborn & Co., Ine. 


Trade Mark Registered 


A principle that 
& builds quality at 
least possible cost 


It is the principle of [| 
~ specialization. 

‘ We do not scatter our 
A vast resources. We con- 
centrate them upon two 
orthree definite grades at 
definitely known prices. 

Thus, by producing 
clothes by the most ef- 
ficient and economical 
method, we are able 
to offer you our gen- 
uinely famous values. 

For Spring’18 Styleplus Clothes 
will be made in two grades—$21 
(oreen label) and $25 (red label). 

Fach erade the greatest possible 
value at the price! 


Styleplus distributors will sell Styleplus Clothes $17 
on 


(black label) as long as their supplies of this grade last 
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Bones,” said Scattergood Baines 

to his wife Mandy as he tore 
open the yellow envelope and read 
the brief message it contained. 

“Telegram!” said Mandy. “‘ Why 
didn’t he write? Them telegrams 
come high . Huh! Jest one 
word—‘Come!’ Costs as much to 
send ten as it does one, don’t it?” 

“Tdentical,’”’ said Scattergood. 

“Then,” said Mandy sharply, 
“if he was bound to telegraph, why 
didn’t he git his money’s worth?” 

“T cale’late he thought he said 
a-plenty,’’ Seattergood replied. 
“Johnny, he don’t like to put no 
more in writin’ that’s apt to pass 
from hand to hand than he’s obleeged 
to. . . . Mandy, looks like we bet- 
ter start for home.”’ 

“What d’you s’pose it kin be?” 
Mandy asked, already busy laying 
clothing in their canvas telescope. 
“Mostly telegrams announces death 
or sickness.” 

“T kin think of sixty-nine things 
it might be,” said Scattergood; 
“but I got a feelin’ it hain’t none 
of ’em.”’ 

“We shouldn’t of come away on 
this vacation,’’ said Mandy. 
“Johnny Bones is too young a boy 
to leave in charge.” 

“Johnny Bones is a dum good 
lawyer, Mandy, and a dum farseein’ 
young man. I don’t ecale’late 
Johnny’s done usnoharm. Hain’t 
no hurry, Mandy. We can’t git a 
train home for five hours.” 

“We'll be settin’ right in the 
depot waitin’ for it,’’ said Mandy, 
who declined to take chances. ‘‘Be 
sure you keep your money in the 
pants pocket on the side I’m walkin’ 
on. Pickpockets’d have some diffi- 
culty gittin’ past me.”’ 

“‘Only thing agin Johnny Bones,” 
said Scattergood, ‘‘is that he hain’t 
a first-rate hardware clerk.’’ 

Scattergood, in spite of the owner- 
ship of twenty-four miles of narrow- 
gauge railroad, of a hundred-odd 
thousand acres of spruce and of a 
sawmill the capacity of which was 
thirty thousand feet a day, persisted in re- 
garding these things as side lines, and in 
looking upon his little hardware store in 
Coldriver as the vital business of his life. 
It had now been ten years since Seatter- 
good had walked up Coldriver Valley to the 
village of Coldriver. It was ten years since 
he had embarked on the conquest of that 
desirable valley with a total working capital 
of fifty dollars and some cents; and he not 
only controlled the valley’s business, and 
timber and transportation, but generally 
supervised the politics of the state. He 
could have borne up manfully if all of it 
were taken away from him—except the 
hardware store. To have ill befall that 
would have been disaster indeed! 

On the train Scattergood turned over a 
seat to have a resting place for his feet, took 
off his shoes, displaying white woolen 
socks—a refinement forced upon him by 
Mandy—and leaned back to doze and 
speculate. When Mandy thought him 
safely asleep she covered his feet with a 
paper to conceal from the public view this 
evidence of a character not overgiven to 
refinement. It is characteristic of Scatter- 
good that, though wide awake, he gave no 
sign of knowledge of Mandy’s act. Scatter- 
good was thinking, and to think, with him, 
meant so to unfetter his feet that he could 
wriggle his toes pleasurably. 

Johnny Bones was waiting for Scatter- 
good at the station. 

“Johnny,” said Scattergood, “did you 
sell that kitchen range to Sam Kettleman?”’ 

“Almost, Mr. Baines—almost. But, 
when it came to unwrapping the weasel 
skin and laying money on the counter, Sam 
guessed Mrs. Kettleman could keep on for 
a spell cooking with what she had.”’ 

“Johnny,” said Scattergood, ‘‘you’re 
dum near perfect; but you got your short- 
comin’s. Hardware’s one of ’em. ... 
What about that telegram of your’n?” 

“Yes,” said Mandy. 

“Mr, Castle, president of the G. & B. 


[= a telegram from Johnny 


“T know what job he’s holdin’ down.” 
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“*I Didn’t Buy No Stove! You Know 
Dum Well I Didn't Buy No Stove. 
I Can’t Afford No Stovet”’ 


“ce 


came to see you yesterday. I 
wouldn’t tell him where you were; so he 
had to tell me what he wanted. He wants 
to buy your railroad. Said to have you 
wire him right off.’’ 

“Um!” Scattergood walked deliberately, 
with heavy-footed stride, to the telegraph 
operator and wrote a brief but eminently 
characteristic message. ‘‘I might!” the 
telegram said to President Castle. “Now, 
folks,’”’ he said, “‘we’ll go up to the store 
and sort of figger on what Castle’s got 
in mind.” 

They sat down on the veranda, under 
the wooden awning, and Scattergood’s 
specially reénforced chair creaked under 
his great weight as he stooped to remove his 
shoes. For a moment he wriggled his toes, 
just as a golfer waggles his driver prepara- 
tory to the stroke. 

“Um!” he said. . “Castle; he 
went on presently, ‘“‘works for jest two 
objects—makin’ money and payin’ off 
grudges. Most gen’ally he tries to figger 
so’s to combine ’em.”’ 

Johnny and Mandy waited. They knew 
better than to interrupt Scattergood’s train 
of thought. Had they done so he would 
have uttered no rebuke, but would have 
hoisted himself out of his chair and wad- 
dled away up the dusty street, and neither 
of them would ever hear another word of 
the matter. 

“He knows I wouldn’t sell this road with- 
out gittin’ money for it. Therefore he’s 
figgerin’ on makin’ a lot of money out of it 
or payin’ off a dog-gone big grudge. . . . 
Somebody we don’t know about is ealc’- 
latin’ on movin’ into this valley, Johnny. 
Somebody that’s goin’ to do a heap of 
shippin’—and that means timber cuttin’. 
F And it must be settled, or Castle 
wouldn’t come out and offer to buy.” 

Johnny and Mandy had followed the 
reasoning and nodded assent. 

“What timber be they goin’ to cut?” 
Scattergood poked a chubby finger at 
Johnny, who shook his head. ‘‘The Good- 
hue tract, back of Tupper Falls. Uh-huh! 
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Because there hain’t no other sizable tract 
that I hain’t got strings on. And the mills, 
whatever kind they be, will be at Tupper 
Falls. Mills got to be there! Can’t git 
timber out to no other place. And, Johnny, 
buyin’ timber is a heap more important 
and difficult than buyin’ mill sites. Eh? 

. . Johnny, you ketch the first train for 
Tupper Falls. I own a mite of land along 
the railroad, Johnny; but you buy all the 
rest from the Falls to the station. Not in 
my name, Johnny. Git deeds to folks 
whose names we’re entitled to use; and the 
more deeds the better. Scoot!” 

““Now don’t goactin’ hasty,”’said Mandy. 
“You don’t know i 

“The only thing I don’t know, Mandy, 
is whether Johnny’s too late to buy that 
land. Knowin’ nobody else wants it—and it 
hain’t no good for nothin’ but what they 
want it for—these folks may not have 
bought yit!”’ 

Scattergood shouted suddenly at a pass- 
ing drayman: 

“Hey, Pete! . . . Come here and git a 
cookin’ range and take it up to Sam Kettle- 
man’s house. Git a man to help you. Tell 
Mis’ Kettleman I sent it and she’s to try it 
a week to see if she likes it. Set it up for 
her and all.” 

Scattergood settled back to watch with 
approval while two men hoisted the heavy 
stove on the wagon and drove away with 
it. Presently Sam Kettleman appeared on 
the porch of his grocery across the street, 
and Scattergood called to him: 

“Well, Sam, glad you decided to git the 
woman a new stove. Shows you’re up an’ 
doin’. It’s all set up by this time.” 

Sam stared a moment; then, smitten 
speechless, he rushed across the road and 
stood, a picture of rage, glaring at Scat- 
tergood. 

“T didn’t buy no stove! You know dum 
well I didn’t buy no stove. I can’t afford no 
stove! You jest git right up and haul it 
back here—d’you hear me?” 

“Well, now, Sam, don’t it beat all? Me 
makin’ a mistake like that! Sure, I’ll send 
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_almost to a penny.”’ 
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after it. Right off! NowI 
won’t have to order one special for 
Locker.”” Locker was the rival gro- 
cer. ‘I kin haul this one right to 
his house and explain to him how 
he come to git it so soon. I’ll say; 
‘Locker, we jest hauled this stove 
down from Sam Kettleman’s. Had 
it all set up there; and then Sam, 
he figgered it was too expensive a 
stove for him, and he couldn’t afford 
it right now, on account of business 
not bein’ brisk.’”’ 

“Wh?” said Kettleman. 

“°Twon’t cause a mite of talk 
that anybody’ll pay attention to, 
Everybody knows what Locker’s 
wife is. Tongue wagglin’ at both 
ends! And I’ll take pains to con- 
terdict whatever story she goes 
spreadin’ about you bein’ too mean 
to git your wife things to do with 
in the kitchen, and about how you’re 
most bankrupt and ready to give up 
business. _Nobody’ll b’lieve her, 
anyhow, Sam; but if they do I'll 
explain it to ’em.”’ 

oe Now cai ett d : 

“‘Locker’s wife’ll be glad to have 
it too. She’d have to wait two weeks 
for hers, and now she’ll git it right 
off. Oven’s cracked on her’n, and 
she allows she spoils every batch of 
bread she bakes—and her pledged 
to furnish six loaves for the Metho- 
dist Ladies’ Food Sale!” 

“‘Sceattergood Baines, if you dast 
touch my stove I’ll have the law 
onto you. You can’t go enterin’ my 
house and removin’ things without 
my permission, I kin tell you! Ifyou 
think you can gouge me out of my 
stove jest to make it more con- 
venient for Mis’ Locker, you’re 
thinkin’ wrong!”’ 

“°’Tain’t your stove till it’s paid 
for, Sam.” 

“Then, by gum, it’ll be mine darn 
quick. Thirty-eight dollars, was it? 
Now you gimme a receipt!” 

Scattergood waddled into the 
store, wrote a receipt and put the 
money in the safe. When Sam had 
recrossed the road Scattergood 
turned to Johnny Bones: 

‘‘Sellin’ hardware’s easy if you put your 
mind to it, Johnny. Trouble with you is 
you don’t take no int’rest init. . . . Next 
time you’ll know better. Train’s goin’ in 
fifteen minutes. Better hustle.” 

Next noon Scattergood was in his usual 
place on the piazza of his store when the 
train came in. Presently Mr. Castle, presi- 
dent of the G. & B., came into view, and 
Seattergood closed his eyes as if enjoying 
a midday snooze. Mr. Castle approached, 
stopped, regarded Scattergood with a 
pucker of his thin lips and said to himself 
that the man must be an accident. 

It was one of Seattergood’s most valu- 
able qualities that his appearance and man- 
ner gave that opinion to people, even when 
they had suffered discomfiture at his hands. 
Mr. Castle coughed, and Scattergood 
opened his eyes sleepily and peered over 
the rolls of fat that were his cheeks. 

“Howdy?” said Seattergood, not moy- 


\ 


ing. 
“Good day, Mr. Baines. You got my 
message?” 

“‘Seein’ as you got my reply to it, I must | 
have,” said Seattergood. 

“Can we talk here?” 

da kin.” ! 

Mr. Castle looked about. No one was 
within earshot. He occupied a chair at 
Scattergood’s side. | 

“T understand your message to mean 
that you are willing to sell your railroad.” 

“T cale’late that message meant jest 
what it said.” 

“T know what your railroad cost you— 


“Uh-huh!” said Scattergood without 
interest. 4 
“Tl tell you why I want it: My idea is 
to extend it through to Humboldt—twenty 
miles. May have to tunnel Hopper Moun- 
tain; but it will give mea short line to com- 
pete with the V. & M. from Montreal 
“To be sure!” said Scattergood, wl 
knew well that such an extension was not 
only impracticable from the point of vi 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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ave Shoe Costs in lwo Ways 


Consider the shoe item in your family budget. 


It is a fact that shoes cost more per pair than they 
did. You cannot help that. But it is also a fact that 
your shoe expense depends largely on the wear you get 
from soles. : 


Obviously, then, by getting soles that wear better 
you can reduce your annual expense for shoes. 
This leads naturally to the use of Nedlin Soles, 


for these soles do wear better and do save considerable 
sums for all who use them. 


Why not cut ‘down your shoe bills with Nedlin 
Soles? Do it in two ways: 


First—get your old shoes out of the closet and 
have Nedlin Soles put on them. 


Second—make sure'that the new shoes you buy— 
for any member of the family—have Nedlin Soles. 


These measures for economy mean no extra initial 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


expense, for Neodlin Soles—either on new shoes or as 
resoles—cost no more than leather. 


And there is no sacrifice connected with the saving 
which Neolin Soles bring—quite the opposite. 


You lose nothing that leather soles can give and 
you gain much that leather can not give. 


Neolin Soles, for instance, are waterproof. They 
protect your health from dampness underfoot. They 
are flexible—make walking easier for men and women 
and give children’s feet a chance to develop proper 
strength. They wear well, resist slipping and have a 
quiet tread. They have all the qualities soles should have. 

When you buy Nedlin Soles—either on new shoes or 
as resoles—besure the Nedlin trade markis underneath. 
Mark that mark; stamp it on your memory: [edlin— 


the trade symbol for a never 
changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


olin Soles 
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Stop the wheels going ’round—on passenger automobiles and on 
commercial motor vehicles—and industry stops. 


Transportation of men and merchandise is to commercial for- 
wardness and prosperity as is the circulation of blood through the 
veins to the vigor and vitality of a man. 


The automobile enables man and merchandise to ‘‘circulate’’ 
more quickly. 

The United States Tire Company is doing its part to enable man 
and merchandise to circulate more quickly, 
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—by building tires that give the lowest possible cost per mile 
and the longest possible mileage, 


—by building tires for almost every form of conveyance not 
moving on tracks: 


—five types of tires for passenger cars—the ‘Royal Cord’, the 
‘Nobby’, the ‘Chain’, the ‘Usco’ and the ‘Plain’: 


—three types of tires for commercial vehicles—the Presses-On 
Solid Truck Tire, the Demountable Solid Truck Tire, and the 
‘Nobby’ Cord Pneumatic Truck Tire; 


—also tires for Motorcycles, Bicycles and Aéroplanes; 


—all built to give supreme service, as proved by the fact that 
United States Tires of every kind show such vast sales increases that 
there is only one conclusion to draw: 


—that United States Tires are giving complete and absolute 


satisfaction. 
The “Five” — Also tires for 


United States lives 
‘Royal Cord’, Motor Trucks, 
“usr” Are Good Tires sacs 


‘Plain’ Aéroplanes 
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United*States Tubes and Tire Accessories Have all the Ster- 
ling Worth and Wear that Make United States Tires Supreme. 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
of engineering but also from the standpoint 
of traffic to be obtained. ‘Good idee!” 
“Tl pay you cost and a profit of twenty- 
ve thousand dollars.” 
; “#ain’t int’rested special,” said Scatter- 


ood. “I git that much fun out of rail-. 


oadin’.”’ 
r “Tt isn’t paying interest on your invest- 
ment.” $ ; = 

“T cale’late it’s goin’ to. I’m aimin’ to 
see that it does.” 

“Set a figure yourself.” 

; “Hain’t got no figger in mind.” 

} “Mr. Baines, I’ll be frank with you: I 
‘want your railroad.” 

+ “So I jedged,”’ said Scattergood. 

' “T need it! I’ll pay you a profit of fifty 
‘thousand—and that’s my last word!” 

’ Seattergood closed his eyes, opened them 
again and sat erect. 

- “Now that business is over with,” he 
said, “better come up and set down to 
table with Mandy andme. Mandy’s cookin’ 
‘s considered some better’n at the hotel.” 

“You refuse?”’ 

“T was wonderin’,”’ said Scattergood, “‘if 
you had any notion that I could buy the 
Goodhue timber reasonable.” 
| “Bh?” said Mr. Castle, startled. “‘The 
Goodhue timber?”’ 

“Back of Tupper Falls.” 

“Who told ” Mr. Castle snapped 
his teeth together sharply. 

_ “Teetle bird!’ said Scattergood. *‘Din- 
ner’s ready.” 

_ “There might come a time when you’d 
be mighty glad to sell for less than I’m 
offering.” : 

- “Once there was a boy,” said Scatter- 
zood, ‘and he up and says to another boy: 
“kin lick you!’ The story come to me that 
the boy sort of overestimated his weight.” 
“T’m not threatening you,” said Castle. 
_ “It’s a privilege I don’t deny to nobody. 
. . . Say, Mr. Castle, be you goin’ into 
this deal to make money or to take some- 
body’s scalp?” 

_ “Baines,” said Mr. Castle, “I'll buy you 
the best box of cigars in Boston if you’ll tell 
‘me where you get your information.” 

- “Hatch it!” said Scattergood gravely. 
Jest set patient onto the egg, and perty 
300n the shell busts and there stands the 
information all fluffy and wabbly, and 
ready to grow up into a chicken if it’s used 
right.” : 

_ “Will you answer a fair question?” 
_ “Tf our idees of the fair- 
ness of it agrees with each 
other.” 

- “Has McKettrick got to 
‘you first?” 

’ It was the information 
Seattergood wanted, but his 
‘dumplinglike face showed no 
sign of satisfaction. As a 
imatter of fact, he did not 
iknow who McKettrickwas— 
‘but he could find out. 

' “Don’t seem to recall any 
conversation with him,” he 
paid cautiously, leaving Cas- 
tle to believe what he de- 
sired—and Castle believed. 
| “He was keeping his plans 
‘almighty dark. I don’t un- 
derstand his spilling them to 
you. It cost me money to 
find out!” 

' “Dinner’s waitin’,’ 
Seattergood. 

| “Did he offer to buy your 
road?” 

| “Tf he did,” said Scatter- 
good, “it didn’t come to 
‘nothin’.” 

| It will be observed that 
Scattergood had obtained 
Important information, 
though affording none; and, 
In addition, he had _ sur- 
rounded himself with a haze 
through which President 
Castle was unable to see 
clearly. Castle knew less 
after the interview than he 
had known when he came; 
Seattergood had discovered 
all he hoped to discover. 

Johnny Bones came home 
next noon and reported to 
Seattergood that he had 

en partly successful. 

T couldn’t get all of that 
flat,” hesaid. “Somebody’s 
m buying on the quiet. 
strips from the river 

to the hill were not to be 
had; but I bought four 


’ 


said 
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strips—two at the ends and two between 
the pieces I couldn’t get.’ 

“Better call it a side of bacon, Johnny— 
strip of fat and strip of lean. Dunno but 
it’s better as it lays. Hear anything about 
the Goodhue tract?” 

“Somebody’s been cruising it for a month 
back—without a brass band.” 

“Um! Send a wire, Johnny: 
‘Lumberman’s Trust Company, Boston: 
Set price Goodhue tract.’” 

Johnny telephoned the wire. Two hours 
later the answer came: ‘‘Goodhue tract 
no longer in our hands.” 

“Did you ever wonder, Johnny, why I 
never got interested into that Goodhue 
timber?”’ Johnny shook his head. 

““Because,”’ said Scattergood, ‘‘you got 
to log it by rail. Forty thousand acres of it, 
and nostream runnin’ through it big enough 
to drive logs down. . ButI got anidee, 
Johnny, that loggin’ by rail can be done eco- 
gore, Know who bought that timber?” 

“eé O. 

“MeKettrick, of the Seaboard Box and 
Paper Company—biggest concern of the 
kind in America. Cale’late they’ll be makin’ 
pulp here to ship to their paper mills. 
Cale’late I’ll give ’em a commodity rate of 
round seven cents to the G. & B. Johnny, 
our orchard’s goin’ to begin givin’ a crop. 
That'll give us sixteen dollars and eighty 
cents for haulin’ a minimum car of twenty- 
four thousand. 

“And this hain’t goin’ to be any one-car 
mill neither. Five cars a day’ll be increasin’ 
our revenue twenty-four thousand three 
hundred dollars a year—on _ outgoin’ 
freight. Then there’s incomin’ freight to 
figger. All we got to do is set still and take 
that! Beauty of controllin’ the transporta- 
tion of aregion. But it seems like we ought 
to git more out of it than that—if we stir 
round some. Special when you come to 
consider that McKettrick and Castle is 
flyin’ at each other’s throats. It’s a situa- 
tion, Johnny, that a man owes a duty to 
himself to take advantage of.” 

Seattergood went back to his hardware 
store and seated himself on the piazza. 
Presently a team drove up from down the 
valley and a tall, gaunt individual, with 
hair of the color of a dead leaf, alighted. 

“T was told I could find a man named 
Scattergood Baines here,” he said. 

“You kin,’”’ Seattergood replied. 

“Where is he?”’ 

“Sich as he is you see him.” 
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The man looked from Scattergood’s 
shoeless feet and white woolen socks to 
Scattergood’s shabby baggy trousers, and 
then on upward by slow and disapproving 
degrees to Scattergood’s guileless face; and 
there he stopped. 

“Some mistake,”’ he said; ‘‘I want the 
owner of the Coldriver Valley Railroad.” 

“It may bea mistake,” said Scattergood. 
“Calc’late it is a mistake to own a railroad. 
But ’tain’t the only mistake I ever made.”’ 

“You own the road!” 

“Cale’late to.” 

Evidently the stranger was not impressed 
by Scattergood in a manner to rouse him to 
a notable exertion of courtesy. He allowed 
it to appear in his manner that he set a 
light value on Seattergood; in fact, that it 
was not exactly pleasant for him to be com- 
pelled to do business with such a human 
being. Scattergood’s eyes twinkled, and 
he wriggled his toes. 

“T want to talk business to you.” 

“Step into my private office,”’ said Scat- 
tergood, motioning to a chair at his side, 
“and rest your legs.” 

“T’m thinking of establishing a plant 
below,” said the stranger—‘‘a very con- 
siderable plant. In studying the situation it 
seems as if your railroad might be run as an 
adjunct to my business. I suppose it can 
be bought.” 

“Supposin’,’ 
free as air.”’ 

“Tl take it off your hands at a fair 
figure.’’ 

“°Tain’t layin’ heavy on my hands,’’ 
said Scattergood. 

“How much did it cost you?” 

““A heap less’n I’ll sell for. 
hain’t mentioned your name.” 

“MecKettrick.” 

“‘T’d sell to a man of that name.’ 

“How much?” 

“One million dollars!” said Scattergood. 

“You’re—you’re crazy!” said McKet- 
trick. It was an exclamation of disgust, a 
statement of belief, and a cry of pain. “I 
might go a quarter of a million.” 

“This here’s a one-price store—marked 
plain on the goods. Customers is requested 
not to haggle.” 

“You’re not serious?” 

“One million dollars!” 

“T’ll build a road down my side of the 
river.” 

“Maybe. Can be done. Twelve mile of 
tunnel and the rest trestle. Wouldn’t cost 
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said Scattergood, “is as 
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more’n fifteen ’r twenty million—if you’re 
figgerin’ on the west side of the stream. ... 
How you figgerin’ on gettin’ your pulp 
wood down to Tupper Falls?” 

“What? What’s that?” 

“Goin’ to log yourself or job it?” 

“Look here, Baines; what do you know?” 

“About what’s needful—I try to keep 
posted.” 

“Tell me what you know. I insist!” 

Seattergood opened his eyes and peered 
over his dumpling cheeks at McKettrick; 
but he said nothing. 

““And how you found it out!” 

“T’ve been figgerin’ over your case,”’ said 
Seattergood. ‘“I’ll give you a side track 
into your yards pervidin’ you pay the cost 
of bridgin’ and layin’ the track, me to fur- 
nish ties and rails. Also, I’ll give you a 
commodity rate of seven cents to the G. & 
B. As to sellin’, I don’t cale’late you want 
to buy at a million. But that hain’t no 
sign you and me can’t do business. You 
got to log by rail. You got to cut a consid’- 
able number of cords of pulp wood. I'll 
build your loggin’ road, and I’ll contract to 
cut your pulp and deliverit. . . . Want 
to go into it with me?” 

McKettrick peered at Scattergood with 
awakened interest. His scrutiny told him 
nothing. 

“What backing have you?” 

“My own.” 

McKettrick almost sneered. 

“Been lookin’ me up?” asked Scatter- 
good. 

“ee No.” 

“‘Let’s step to the bank.” 

McKettrick followed Scattergood’s bulky 
figure, wondering. In the bank Scatter- 
good presented the treasurer: 

“Mr. Noble—meet Mr. McKettrick. He 
wants you should tell him somethin’ about 
me. For instance, Noble, about how fur 
you cale’late my credit could be stretched.” 

“Mr. Baines would have no difficulty in 
borrowing from five hundred thousand to 
three-quarters of a million,’ said Noble. 

““How’s his repitation for keepin’ his 
word?’’ said Scattergood. 

“The whole state knows your word is 
kept to the letter.” 

“What you cale’late I’m wuth—visible 
prop’ty?” 

“‘T’d say a million and a half to two mil- 
lion.” 

“Backin’ enough to suit you, Mr. Mc- 
Kettrick?”’ asked Scattergood. 

McKettrick wore a dazed 
look. Scattergood did not 


look like two million; he did 
not look like ten thousand. 
McKetirick’s bearing be- 
came more respectful. 

“‘T’ll listen to any propo- 
sition you wish to make,” 
he said. 

“Come over to Johnny 
Bones,”’ said Scattergood. 

Ina moment they were sit- 
ting in Johnny’s office, and 
McKettrick and Johnny 
were made acquainted. 

“Here’s my proposition,” 
said Seattergood: ‘‘T’ll build 
and equip a loggin’ road 
according to your surveys. 
You furnish right of way and 
enough money to give you 
forty-nine per cent of the 
stock in the company we'll 
form. I kin build cheaper’n 
you, and I know the country 
and kin git the labor. You 
pay the new railroad a set 
price for haulin’ pulp wood— 
say dollar’n a quarter to two 
dollars a cord, as we figger it 
later. Then I'll take 
the job of loggin’ for you 
and layin’ down the pulp 
wood at sidings. It’ll save 
you labor and expense and 
trouble. I’ve showed I was 
responsible. The new rail- 
road company’ll put up 
bonds; and so’ll the loggin’ 
company—if you say so.” 

This was the beginning of 
some weeks of negotiations, 
during which Scattergood 
became convinced that 
McKettrick was wishful of 
using him so long as_ he 
proved useful. Then, when 
the day arrived for a show- 
ing of profit on the profit 
sheet, the same McKettrick 
was planning to see that no 


“Some Mistake,’’ the Man Said; “‘I Want the Owner of the Coldriver Valley Railroad’’ 
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—and the woman saves 


74N’S natural instinct is to produce, to 
earn; woman’s to conserve, to save. 


Saving is a matter of what you don’t spend. 
And who does the spending? 


Many a lord and master is finding 
out now for the first time that his share of 
the spending is concerned largely with car- 
fares, club dues and gasoline. The wife is 
the spender—the wise spender—of three- 
quarters of the average family disbursement. 


A very sound situation. The war will 
be won. As a buyer the American woman 
is an unsung genius. Ask any retailer. 


Take an up-to-date thrifty American 


home. The husband finds one day that 


he is using Pears’ Soap. He likes it, of 
course. Now, just how does Pears’ get 
into that home? 


Perhaps the wife buys it first for 
herself. 


To her husband soap is just soap. 
But she knows what soap should do. She 
wants to know what she is getting for her 
money. 


The day that a woman begins to 
think seriously, critically, sensibly about 
her toilet soap, that day she is won over 
to Pears’. 


She wants purity. Isn’t Pears’ the 
world’s standard of purity in soap? Hasn’t 
it been so for more than a century? Why 
do dealers say: “Almost as pure as Pears’”’? 


She wants an efficient, yet delicate 
cleanser, something that will keep her 
sweet and wholesome and dainty. Why do 
the sales of Pears’ Soap exceed those of 


POE A ome 


any other toilet soap in the world? Why 
is “Good morning, have you used Pears’ 
Soap?’ as familiar in Singapore and Benares 
and Cape Town as in Chicago and London? 


She doesn’t need a medicated soap. 
She has a healthy skin. Pears’ is not med- 
icated. She doesn’t insist upon a cloying 
perfume. Pears’ has only the agreeable 
natural odor of wholesome ingredients. 
She does not like artificial coloring. The 
rich, transparent amber tone of Pears’ ts 
wholly natural. 


~ She knows that Pears’ Soap is matured; 
but she sees that it weighs the same as ordi- 
nary soap. To her that means one thing 


—less water. And she’s buying soap, not. 


water. Pears’ is all soap. That means 
economy—a big word to her just now. 


Thus Pears’ Soap goes into that home 
—and invariably stays there. The husband 
begins to say that he always uses Pears’ 
Soap, that he wouldn’t have anything else. 
He doesn’t know just how it happened— 
and the woman saves. 


For sale at all toilet supply stores: 15c 
a cake; $1.65 a box of one dozen. Pears’ 
Glycerine Soap (scented), 20c a cake, in 
single cakes or boxes of three; $2.25 a box 
of one dozen. 


If you wish to test Pears’ for little 
expense, Walter Janvier, 419 Canal Street, 
New York (Pears’ United States Agent), 
will send you a trial cake of the unscented 
soap for 4c in stamps. 


Pears’ Soap, made by A. & F. Pears, 
Ltd., has the largest sale of any high-grade 
toilet soap in the world. 


Os Neer 


February 16, 1918 
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(Concluded from Page 31) 

t should be there, and that Scattergood 
es should be eliminated from considera- 

to McKettrick’s profit in the sum of 
tever amount Scattergood invested in 
construction of the railroad. It wasa 
ation that exactly suited Scattergood’s 
of business excitement. 
If McKettrick had come up here wearin’ 
er manners,” said Scattergood to 
, “and if he hadn’t got himself all 
out as Little Red Ridin’-Hood’s 
idmother, figgerin’ I’d qualify for Little 
Ridin’-Hood, without the eyesight for 
sars and big teeth that little girl had— 
, [might ’a’ give him a reg’lar business 
. But, seein’s he’s as he is, I calc’late 
privileged to git what I kin git.” 
herefore, Scattergood made it a clause 
ie contract that all the stock in the new 
‘oad and construction company should 
ain in his own name until the road was 
ipleted and ready to operate. Then 
y-nine per cent should be transferred 
{eKettrick. This McKettrick regarded 
_ harmless eccentricity of the lamb he 
about to fleece. ; 
he new company was organized with 
any Bones as president, Scattergood as 
surer, an employee of McKettrick’s as 

, and Mandy Baines and another 

loyee of McKettrick’s as the remaining 
Piectors. : 
ile the negotiations regarding the rail- 
were being carried on, another matter 


im 


s, and that apparently it could not be 
ired. He discussed the thing with 
ttergood. 

'Prob’ly some old scissorbills that got a 
ion of hangin’ onto their land,”’ Scatter- 


said. 
Tt can’t be that, for the sales to the 
sent owners were recent. The new own- 

se absolutely to sell.” 

And pulp mills hain’t got no right of 
nent domain like railroads.” 
Allsubstantial businesses ought to have 
_said McKettrick. ‘‘You know these 
's. I wish you’d see what you can do.” 
\Glad to,’ Scattergood promised; and 
| days later he reported that all four 
Jowners might be brought to_ terms. 
‘ee would sell surely, one was holding 
k strangely; but the three had put the 
tter into the hands of a local real-estate 
| insurance broker by the name of Wan- 
. “We'll go see him,” said Scattergood. 
Vhich they did. 
‘My clients,” said Wangen impor- 
tly, “realize the value of their property. 
at, I may say, is why they bought.” 


It cost the three of ’em less’n three 


sand dollars for the three passels,”’ said 
‘ttergood. 


Prices have gone up,” said Wangen. 
‘Give them two hundred dollars’ profit 


2ce,” said McKettrick. 

_Consid’able difference between givin’ it 
| their takin’ it,”’ said Scattergood. 
_Lagree with that,’”’ said Wangen. 
Now, Wangen, you and me has done 
‘sid’able business,’ said Scattergood; 
ad you hain’t goin’ to hold up a friend 
mine?” 


‘If it was a personal thing, Mr. Baines— 
+ T’ve got to do my best for my clients.” 
‘What’s your proposition?” 
‘Five thousand dollars apiece for the 
ee strips.” 
‘Tt’s an outrage!’”’ roared McKettrick. 
Il never be robbed like that.” 
‘Take it,” said Wangen, “or leave it.” 
‘You’ve got to have it!” Scattergood 
‘spered. 
McKettrick spluttered and stormed and 
aded; but Wangen was firm and gave 
; one answer. There could be but one 
alt: McKettrick wrote a check for 
een thousand dollars, and still had one 
p to buy—a strip not at an edge of his 
site, but bisecting it. 
Chis strip caused the worry when Scat- 
good needed attention distracted the 
st. But he finally managed tosecure it for 
‘Kettrick for seventy-two hundred and 
ydollars. Thus it will be seen how Scat- 
good resorted to the law of necessity, and 
W McKettrick suffered from failure to 
his commercial structure securely 
foundation. Twenty-two thousand 
red and fifty dollars was paid by 
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MceKettrick for land that had cost Scatter- 
good exactly three thousand six hundred 
dollars. Seattergood believed in always 
paying for services rendered, so Wangen 
and the four ostensible landowners were 
given a hundred dollars each. Net profit 
to Seattergood was eighteen thousand one 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

“Which it wouldn’t ’a’ cost him if he 
hadn’t looked sneerin’ at my stockin’ feet !’’ 
said Scattergood to Johnny Bones. 

Johnny Bones prepared the papers for 
the incorporation of the new railroad and 
the organization was perfected. There were 
two thousand shares of one hundred dollars 
each. McKettrick put in his right of way 
at five thousand, an excessive figure, as 
Scattergood knew well, and gave his check 
for the balance of his forty-nine per cent. 
Seattergood deposited a check for his fifty- 
one per cent, or one hundred and two thou- 
sand dollars. Work was immediately begun 
on gfading the right of way. 

McKettrick vanished from the region 
and did not appear again, except for flying 
visits to his rising plant at Tupper Falls. 
He never inspected so much as a foot of 
the new railroad back into the Goodhue 
tract; and Scattergood very correctly took 
this to be suspicious. The work was left 
utterly in Scattergood’s hands, with no 
check upon him and no inspection. It was 
not like a man of McKettrick’s character— 
unless there was an object. 

Once or twice Scattergood encountered 
President Castle, of the G. & B., while the 
road was building. 

“Hear you’re putting in a logging road 
for McKettrick,” Castle said. —~ 

“For me,” said Scattergood. ‘‘Stock 
stands in my name. Calc’late to operate it 
myself.” 

“Oh!” said Castle, and drummed with 
his fingers on the window ledge. Scatter- 
good said nothing. ‘Own the right of 
way?’’ asked Castle. 

“°Tain’t precisely a right of way,” said 
Seattergood; “it’s an easement, or prop- 
erty right—or whatever the lawyers would 
eall it—to run tracks over any part of 
McKettrick’s property and operate a log- 
gin’ railroad—where McKettrick says he 
wants to get logs from.” 

“No definite right of way?”’ 

“Jest. what I described.” 

“Capitalized for two hundred thousand, 


“Uh-huh!” 1 

“Any stock for sale?”’ 

“Not at the present writin’.”’ 

“At a price?”’ 

“Wa-al, now 

“Say, a profit of twenty dollarsashare?”’ 

“Tt’ll pay dividends on more’n that fig- 
ger,” said Scattergood—‘“‘ which,” headded, 
“vou know dum well.” 

“Yes,”’ said Castle; “‘but for a quick 
turnover—and I’m not figuring dividends 
altogether.” 

“Kind of got a bone to pick with McKet- 
trick—eh?”’ 

“Maybe.” 

“Tell you what I’ll do,” said Scatter- 
good: ‘“‘I’ll sell you forty-nine per cent of 
the stock at a hunderd and twenty; stock 
to stand in my name till the road’s ready 
to operate. I don’t want it known I’ve 
been sellin’ any. . . . Shouldn’t be 
s’prised if you was able to pick up control, 
one way and another; but I hain’t goin’ to 
sell it to you.” 

“T see!’’ said Castle, closing his eyes and 
squinting through a slit between the lids. 
“Tt’s a deal, Mr. Baines,’ he said presently. 

“Cash?” said Scattergood. 

“You'll find a certified check in the mail 
the day after I get the proper papers.” 

Which transaction gave Scattergood an- 
other profit on the whole affair of nineteen 
thousand six hundred dollars—this time a 
capitalization of the spite of man toward 
man. It will be seen that McKettrick 
owned forty-nine per cent of the stock, 
Castle forty-nine per cent and Scattergood 
two per cent. He was now in a position to 
await developments. 

They arrived as the railroad was on the 
point of running its first train. McKettrick 
brought them in person. He burst upon 
Scattergood as Scattergood sat in front of 
his hardware store, and began to storm. 

“What’s this? What’s this?”’ he roared. 
“What’s that railroad doing up the easterly 
side of our timber? It’s waste money; lost 
money! It’ll have to be rebuilt. We’ve 
arranged to cut off the westerly side. Now 
we'll have to swamp roads and log by team 
till the railroad can be moved.” 

“Um!” said Seattergood. “So that’s it, 
eh? I was wonderin’ how it would come.” 
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“Tt was an inexcusable blunder and it’ll 
cost you money. You know how the rail- 
road’s contract with the company reads. 
Who gave you directions to run up the 
easterly side?”’ ; 

“My engineer got ’em in your office.” 

“Oh, your engineer! He made the mis- 
take, eh? Then the mistake’s yours all 
right; for every scrap of writing in our 
office has the word ‘westerly’ in it, plain and 
distinct. It means tearing up those rails 
and grading a new line—and you'll pay for 
it. I shan’t stand any loss for your mis- 
take. It’ll cost you a hundred thousand 
dollars for that blunder!’’ 

“Hain’t you discoverin’ it a mite late?”’ 

“Tt was left wholly to you.” 

**Seems like I noticed it,’’ said Scatter- 
good. “So, all that work’s lost, eh? Seems 
a pity too.” 

““You don’t seem to take it seriously.”’ 

“You bet I do; and I cale’late to look 
into it some!” 

“Tt won’t do any good. The mistake is 
plain.” 

“‘Shouldn’t be s’prised. I git your idee, 
McKettrick. You’ve been figgerin’ from 
the start on smougin’ me out of what I 
invested in that road, eh? . . . By the 
way, your stock’sin your name. I’ll git the 
certificates out of the safe.”’ 

McKettrick shoved the envelope into his 
pocket. 

“The Seaboard Box and Paper Company 
will force you to remove your tracks from 
our land. I’ll sue you for damages for your 
blunder. The Seaboard will sue the new 
railroad for damages for failure to have the 
tracks into the cuttings on time. I guess, 
when we begin collecting judgments by 
levying on the new road, there won’t be 
much of it left. The Seaboard will come 
pretty close to owning it.” 

“And you and I will be frozen out, eh?” 
said Scattergood. 

McKettrick purred and smiled. 

“Exactly!” he said. “‘Now my advice 
to you is not to fight the thing. You can’t 
deny the blunder, and you’ll save the cost 
of litigation.” 

““What’s your proposition?”’ 

“Transfer your stock to the Seaboard.” 

“And lose a hunderd and two thousand 
dollars?” 

“Tt’s not our fault if you make expensive 
mistakes.” 

‘Course not,” said Scattergood. “I ad- 
mit [ hain’t much on litigation. S’posin’ 
you and me meets in Boston to-morrow 
with our lawyers, and sort of figger this 
thing out?” 

“‘There’s nothing to figure out; but I'll 
meet you to-morrow. You’re sensible to 
settle!” 

“Cale’late I be,’’ said Scattergood. 

That afternoon Johnny Bones carried 
President Castle’s forty-nine per cent of the 
railroad’s stock to the G. & B. offices and 
gave it into the hands of the railroad’s chief 
executive. 

“Mr. Baines will be here to-morrow. 
There will be a meeting at his hotel at 
three o’clock. McKettrick will be there.’”’ 

“T’ll come,” said President Castle. 

The meeting was held in the shabby hotel 
that Seattergood patronized. McKettrick 
was there with his attorney; Scattergood 
was there with Johnny Bones—and last 
came President Castle. At his entrance Mc- 
Kettrick scowled and leaped to his feet. 

‘“What do you want here?” he demanded. 

“Well,” said Mr. Castle with a smile 
that descended into great depths of dis- 
agreeability, ‘‘I own forty-nine per cent of 
the stock of this concern. I imagine I have 
a right to be here.” 

‘““What’s that? What’s that?” 

McKettrick glared at Scattergood, who 
sat placidly removing his shoes. 

“‘Cale’late I’ll relieve my feet,’”’ he said. 

“So I got you too?”’ McKettrick said to 
Castle. “I didn’t figure on that luck!” 

“Got me? I’m interested!” 

McKettrick explained at length; and as 
he explained Castle glared at him, and then 
at Seattergood with increasing rage. As he 
saw it, there was a plot between, Scatter- 
good and McKettrick to get him—and he 
appeared to have been gotten. He started 
to speak, but Seattergood stopped him. 

“Jest a minute, Mr. Castle,’’ he said. 
“°Tain’t time for you to cuss yet. Maybe 
you won’t git to do no reg’lar cussin’ a-tall. 
You see, McKettrick, he up and made a lit- 
tle error himself—regardin’ me makin’ an 
error. Yas. . . . Idon’t calc’late to make 
errors ‘costin’ upward of a hunderd thou- 
sand. No. . . . Not,” he said, ‘‘that I 
got any doubts about the word ‘westerly’ 
appearin’ in all the papers McKettrick’s 
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got regardin’ this enterprise. What I doubt 
some is whether the word ‘westerly’ was 
there right from the start-off of the begin- 
nin’. 

“Tn other words, it looks to me kind of as 
if McKettrick had donea mite of fixin’-up to 
them documents—rubbin’ out and writin’ 
in, so to speak.” 

“Fiddlesticks!”” said McKettrick. ‘Of 
course that is what you would charge.” 

“McKettrick,’’ said Scattergood, ‘‘did 
you figger I’d take notes in lead pencil on 
my cuft of where I was to build that rail- 
road? Did you figger I was goin’ to lay 
down a railroad without knowin’ that the 
place I put it was where it b’longed? Castle, 
he knows me better’n you, and he wouldn’t 
guess I’d do sich a thing. No, sir, Mr. Mc- 
Kettrick! I took them original papers out 
of your office for jest a day; and, bein’ as 
they constituted an easement on land, [ got 
?em recorded in the office of the recorder of 
deeds. Paid reg’lar money in fees to have 
it done. 

“‘And who do you think I got to compare 
the records with the original, in case some- 
thin’ come up? Eh? Why, the circuit 
jedge of this county and the prosecutin’ 
attorney—they both bein’ pers’nal and 
p’litical friends of mine. . 7 Ebats 
what I done, and if you’ll search them rec- 
ords you'll find the word ‘easterly’ standin’ 
cool and ca’m in every place where it ought 
to be. . . . So, if you’re figgerin’ on 
litigation, I guess maybe we'll litigate. 


“These are the references to the records,” 
said Johnny Bones, laying a memorandum 
on.the table. ‘‘ You’ll find them correct.” 

“Knowing Baines as I do,” said Presi- 
dent Castle, ‘‘I’m satisfied.” 

McKettrick and his attorney were con- 
versing in hoarse whispers. McKettrick 
looked like a man who had come out of a 
warm bath into a cold-storage room. He 
Hes speechless; but his lawyer spoke for 

im. 

“You win!” he said succinctly. 

“Always calc’late to when I kin,” said 
Scattergood. ‘“‘Now don’t hurry, gentle- 
men! I got another leetle matter to call to 
your attention. McKettrick there’s got 
forty-nine per cent of the stock in the rail- 
road that’s built where it ought to be, and 
Castle’s got another forty-nine per cent. 
That leaves two men with all but two per 
cent of the stock, and neither of them in 
control. If I know them men, they hain’t 
apt to git together and agree peaceable and 
reasonable. 

“Therefore, the feller that has the re- 
mainin’ two per cent of the stock, or forty 
shares, stands perty clost to controllin’ the 
corporation—eh? Him votin’ with either 
of the forty-nine per cents? Sounds that 
way, don’tit? .. And I got that two 
per cent. . . . DoJ hear any sugges- 
tions?”’ 

Castle stood up and bowed. 

“T take off my hat to you, Baines. . . . 
I bid ten thousand!”’ 

“Eleven!’’ choked McKettrick. 

“This here road’s goin’ to be mighty 
profitable,” said Scattergood. ‘Contract 
with the Seaboard folks makes it look like 
it would pay eighteen—twenty per cent on 
the investment; maybe more. And con- 
trol—hain’t that wuth a figger?”’ 

“Fifteen!” said Castle. 

“Sixteen !”’ 

“Seventeen five hundred!”’ 

“That’s enough,” said Scattergood. “T 
got a leetle grudge agin McKettrick for 
havin’ bad manners and for regardin’ me 
as somethin’ to pick and eat. It’ll hurt 
him some to have you control this road, 
Castle; so you git it—at seventeen thou- 
sand five hunderd. I don’t want to burn 
you; and I cale’late the figger you’re payin’ 
is clost to bein’ fair. I’m satisfied. Write a 
check.” 

Castle drew out his check book and in a 
moment passed the valuable slip across to 
Scattergood. 

“Thankee,”’ said Baines—‘‘and good 
day! . . . Another time, McKettrick, 
don’t look sneerin’ at white woolen socks !”” 

He walked out of the room, followed by 
Johnny Bones. 

‘‘Perty fair deal for a scissorbill!’’ said 
Seattergood. “This last check, deductin’ 
cost of stock, gives me a profit of $12,250 
for the day. Add that to eighteen thou- 
sand one hunderd and fifty on the strips of 


- land, and $19,600 on the stock I sold Castle, 


and what do we git?”’ 
“ven fifty thousand!” said Johnny. 
“T always did cotton to round numbers,” 
said Scattergood comfortably. “‘Let’s git 
us a meal of vittles.” 


LF 


happened to be the American Minister 

at the Court of Brussels in August, 
1914, when Belgium was suddenly engulfed 
by war. 

He had not gone after the job. The lega- 
tion had needed a minister. Whitlock was a 
good and deserving supporter of the Ad- 
ministration, and he was available; so he 
was offered the job and took it. Whitlock 
was pleased, because he already knew and 
loved Brussels; the American Government 
was pleased because the good and deserv- 
ing supporter was available, and the job 
was, therefore, so happily disposed of. If 
the American Government could be inter- 
viewed on the subject it probably would 
not state the facts so baldly; but, sift- 
ing through its verbiage, we should un- 
doubtedly strain out a line that could be so 
translated as the correct feeling in the case. 
Therefrom I deduce that the god of chance 
was about on that day of the Whitlock ap- 
pointment, and that Belgium, the United 
States and the world at large, including 
Germany, were playing in luck. 

It may seem bizarre to mention Belgium 
and luck in the same sentence; but Belgium 
was lucky because she found a new Saint 
Michael for her hour of trial. Saint Michael 
is the patron saint of Brussels, and now 
Brand Whitlock is given that name in Bel- 
gian prayers. The United States was lucky 
because she found she had something rare 
among her possessions—namely, a real dip- 
lomat; and that the god understood how 
much she needed one at that place and 
time. Germany was lucky because, through 
Whitlock, she was restrained from being a 
bigger brute than sheis. The world at large 
is lucky because to-day, in the ripeness of 
his experience and knowledge, Brand Whit- 
lock is only arriving at the zenith of his 
physical and mental powers; and to-day 
the world at large has so much for such a 
man to do. 

The selection of Whitlock was pondered 
heavily enough to meet all requirements of 
the simple times before the war; but any 
one of ninety-nine other equally good sup- 
porters might have been chosen. They 
were available and many were clamorous 
with qualifications. Whitlock spoke per- 
fect French, while the majority of the 
ninety-nine could not; but any one of 
them might have held down the job equally 
well—in the simple days before the war. 
Then, whenever an American took a diplo- 
matic position he was given a courteous 
welcome as the representative of the Great 
Republic Oversea, and whether he was 
really good did not so much matter. Our 
diplomats muddled along fairly well with 
such matters as then arose. There was al- 
ways plenty of time to get instructions from 
Washington. It was never very necessary 
for them to use initiative of their own; and 
if they kept a good chef, and worked him, 
all went well. 


B MERE blind chance Brand Whitlock 


Whitlock Before the War 


Since August, 1914, ambassadors and 
ministers representing the United States 
have needed to become more than glorified 
messengers. 

The United States has not developed a 
training school for diplomats, as France and 
England have. It is to the credit of native 
American intelligence that our representa- 
tives in so many places have turned out to 
be real diplomats, roughhewn though some 
may be, and have commanded respect in 
times when the very institution of diplomacy 
has been on trial. 

I talked with Brand Whitlock on the day 
before he became our Minister to Belgium. 
I talked with him a second time nearly 
three years later on the day after he left 
Germany, en route to Havre, where he 
still remained our representative at King 
Albert’s court. 

I have never forgotten that first talk. It 
was at the Hotel de Crillon, in Paris, during 
the height of a very gay season. Whitlock 
was going out for a drive in the Bois de 
Boulogne; but he sent word down that he 
would see me first. He seemed a slightly 
world-weary man, who had been offered 
something fresh in the way of entertain- 
ment. He was very elegant, with bouton- 
niére and stick; he was just about to be a 
diplomat and he was very happy. I remem- 
ber the details so well, because war came so 
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quickly that I could not help often com- 
paring the Whitlock dream of that day 
with its realization. 

He told me in a gratified sort of manner 
how pleased he was that President Wilson 
had picked him for his particular post. He 
loved Brussels just from his visits there; 
and that he was actually to live there filled 
him with thoughts which were rose-colored. 
The work would not be too hard. He had 
done a great deal of hard work in his native 
Ohio, and he was a bit tired. 

He would find some time to write, 
perhaps—in Brussels—about Brussels and 
other subjects he loved. 

I reflected that it was for his books he 
was then chiefly known. And what did he 
know about diplomacy? I reflected that 
perhaps he knew less than some of his fel- 
lows and more than others. At least, he 
had been mayor of Toledo; and I hoped 
that Toledo, with its complex and delicate 
problems of gang politics, bosses and reform, 
might have taught him something of the 
game for which he was going to Brussels to 
take a postgraduate degree. 


Al Magnetic Personality 


When we met again—also in a Paris 
hotel— Whitlock had taken his degree with 
honors. Undoubtedly Toledo had helped a 
lot; but Brussels, the Germans and the war 
had put on many finishing touches, and he 
was greatly changed. When I entered the 
room he was being interviewed by a dozen 
French journalists. They thought they 
were getting interviews; but those with 
cameras were the only ones who really prof- 
ited. Whitlock faced the lens and the ques- 
tions in superb silence. I knew he was a real 
diplomat. There was no need to wonder 
about it. He looked the part. 

He was as elegant as ever—slim, tall, 
gray and alert, with a carnation in his but- 
tonhole; but he seemed shrouded in an 
atmosphere that, though distinctly Whit- 
lockian, put him in a class apart. It was not 
a halo of dignity such as envelops men like 
Lord Bertie, then His Britannic Majesty’s 
Ambassador to France; but there was a man- 
ner that made every question well chosen 
and of the diplomatic brand. 

There never was any of the hail fellow 
about him. I can imagine anyone who had 
the temerity to slap him on the back red- 
dening, stammering and withering under 
the glare of the Whitlock eyes. And proba- 
bly he would not trouble to say a word! 

Those eyes can rebuke and summon at 
the same second. One of the journalists be- 
came pressing. Whitlock had explained, 
clearly and slowly, that it was impossible 
for him to talk about conditions in Bel- 
gium—at least, not until after his reports 
had reached Washington. 

“And I am not sure I shall be able to say 
anything then,” he concluded. 

“Well, how soon afterward do you think 
you can talk? Will it be a short time or a 
long time?” this journalist asked. 

His voice was pitched a trifle too high; 
there was just a touch of the imperative 
note. Whitlock looked him over very care- 
fully; then, without raising his voice, he 
said very slowly: 

“IT may say to you, Mr. X, that I think 
it is likely to be quite a long time.’ There 
was only a shade of emphasis on the word 
you, but the journalist got it and shuffled 
his feet. 

This article is not to be primarily a de- 
scription of Whitlock or a history of his past 
performances. These matters are touched 
upon only to show how some of the real 
miracles he worked with the Germans 
in Belgium were accomplished. Everyone 
knows what his service to the world has 
been. It is the knowledge of how it was 
done, and by what manner of personality, 
that will best show the world how Whitlock 
can best serve it in the future. He is still a 
man not beyond middle age; so the world— 
and especially the United States—will yet 
have plenty of service for him to perform. 

The fact that Whitlock practically saved 
the city of Brussels from German bom- 
bardment and destruction is history, but 
the details have been largely newspaper 
imaginings. 
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When the Germans closed in on Brussels 
a conference of the diplomatic corps was 
held to decide whether they should remain 
or follow the court to Antwerp. Whitlock 
decided to remain and the general com- 
manding the Garde Civique decided to de- 
fend the city. Whitlock confessed his fear 
of an assault and subsequent pillage—the 
horrors of an open city being shelled, with 
destruction of homes and historic monu- 
ments. 

He called upon the general to induce him 
to change his mind; but the general was 
obdurate. Whitlock pointed out the inade- 
quacy of his means of defense, that he was 
facing the great German machine, and that 
resistance could not last more than a few 
hours. But the general would fight. 

Whitlock hurried in despair to the burgo- 
master, Adolphe Max, who took a more 
intelligent view of things. Even so, the ne- 
gotiations were very long and delicate. Max 
was a very proud and patriotic man, and 
surrender was a hard blow to his pride. 
Finally Whitlock induced him to surrender 
without attempting a hopeless and futile 
fight. The Germans were only six miles 
away. The next day they entered the city, 
and Whitlock stood in the street and 
watched them file past for hours and hours. 

He went back to the legation awed by 
the sight of the most powerful military ma- 
chine the world had known up to that time, 
and shuddered to think of the fate that 
awaited Brussels if the little Garde Civique 
of thirty thousand men had attempted 
resistance, 

Also, the world knows and will never for- 
get that it was Whitlock who was re- 
sponsible for the organization of the famous 
Commission for Relief, which kept Belgium 
from starving. With the Germans came 
Von der Goltz, and famine was threatened. 
Wheat and flour were giving out in Brus- 
sels and the wheat in Antwerp was the 
property of the Belgian Government. 
Whitlock negotiated with Governor von 
der Goltz and General von Luttwitz for 
permission to bring this wheat through the 
lines to Brussels. ® 

The negotiations were difficult and deli- 
cate, with the Germans on one hand and 
the Belgians on the other. There was food 
in the city for only forty-eight hours. Whit- 
lock sent his secretary of legation, Hugh 
S. Gibson, in an automobile, which was hit 
by bullets several times, through the lines 
to Antwerp; and tons of wheat came back. 
Later, Gibson was sent to London, with 
two representatives of the Belgians, to pur- 
chase other foodstuffs; and he sent a tele- 
gram of appeal to President Wilson, which 
roused America to a sense of the necessity 
of aiding Belgium. 


Two Sets of Guaranties 


Then Hoover entered the movement and 
the Brussels office of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium was founded, with Whit- 
lock named as the patron, or protecting 
minister. It was necessary to submit all 
dealings of the commission with the occupy- 
ing army through Whitlock. The long tedi- 
ous routine work of organization and the 
arrangements for a fundamental working 
basis somewhat resembled what Whitlock 
had been used to in the management of 
local affairs in Toledo. The volume of his 
correspondence with the Germans regard- 
ing violations of agreements filled many a 
large filing cabinet. This was the hardest 
work Whitlock had to perform and the 
most ungrateful—seeing to it that guar- 
anties given by the Germans were kept. 

Especially was this true with regard to 
their promise that food raised by Belgians 
would not be requisitioned or purchased by 
the German Army. Von Bissing gave Whit- 
lock his solemn undertaking that he would 
do his utmost to have native production re- 
spected; that none of it should be exported 
or used by the army; and in this it must 
be said he was honest. But, asin everything 
else, he was overruled by Prussian militar- 
ism, and his efforts were more or less vain 
when it suited the army either to requisi- 
tion or to steal. 

There were two sets of guaranties—one, 
obtained originally when the relief work 
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was organized, exempting imported fooc 
stuffs from requisition; the other, obtaine 
in April, 1916, exempting native foodstuff, 
The first, relating to imported f oodstuffs, w: 


newspaper man, lawyer, author, and ey 
Mayor of Toledo. | 


The Flank Attack 


I decided, as I watched him and listened 
that his character is many-sided and com 
plex. Except for his American methods ani 
honesty, which glimmer through ever 
shroud he draws over his personality, hi| 
appearance might, at first, suggest som 
jee combination of a Machiavelli and) 

ap. 

To secure proper recognition for his dex 
terity, his subtlety and his finesse he shoul 
have arranged to be born somewhere eas| 
of Suez, rather than in Ohio. 

Also, he has an understanding of what 
term flank attack, that is disassociated ij 
my mind with anything I should ever hav 
believed it possible to acquire in Toledc 


corner by means of this indirect flank at 
tack. 
As a military operation the flank at 
is generally a success; and Whitlo 
plied it in the same manner. It is 
thing few Americans have ever learn 
their dealings with Europeans, and that i 
why they often think they are in hard situa 
tions. 4 
To accomplish something that woul 
take two Americans a quarter of an hour o 
straight-from-the-shoulder talk, an Amer 
ican and a European will use up days 0 
backing and filling and hedging about. Ai! 
American business man once said to mei! 
this connection: ‘‘Why is it I seem alway: 
to go the hardest route to do the easies! 
thing?” 
I could only shrug my shoulders and sa} 
that here one must always use the flan! 
attack; but he did not understand. 
Whitlock understood perfectly. He knew 
particularly with Germans, that he couldn't 
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them, he outgamed them, he outmanned 
them; but Iamsure he did not do it through 
qualities of either the Italian or the Jap. 
He did it simply because he is an extraor- 
dinary American, and because he has some- 
thing many Americans possess but do not 
know how to use. ! 
I think I can guess where the secret of 
the Whitlock inscrutability comes from. 
Inscrutability, combined with the honesty 
that shines through, is the outstanding 
characteristic and the difficulty with Whit, 
lock—particularly the Whitlock face. ] | 
got it in Ohio, in a little university to 
where he also received other parts of his 
education. There is a frat house in 
town, where I suppose the boys still ho 
regular evening class in poker. I know § 
much about it because in that same town 
and fraternity I, too, was a subject for edu- 
cation. (Continued on Page 37) p | 
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eir Guide to Safety | 


LITTLE lamp lights the way —sends out its gleam amid 
the darkness. It says, ‘‘Trust me, come what will.’ 


Except that it may havea red bulb when used in the theatre, 
it is the very same lamp you can rely on in your home, or in 
the factory, office or store. It is the economical Edison MAZDA, 
and gives three times as much light for the same amount of 
current as old-fashioned carbon lamps. 


In these days it is your duty to discard every wasteful carbon 
lamp. National thrift is built upon individual thrift. You can 
do your part by using Edison MAZDA Lamps. 


The convenient way to purchase Edison MAZDA is by the 
carton, which contains five lamps. Order them from your 
electric light company or nearest MAZDA Lamp Agent. 


Edison Lamp Works of General Electric Company 


Harrison, New Jersey 
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HE full value of the motor truck is now bein3, universally felt. From bridging, the gaps of transpor- 


J tation due to unusual demands on railroads, it has established itself as an organized system of 
distribution, running, from city to city on definite schedule, Since the builders of 


originated this Giant truck tire, three years ago, there has 

een practically no restrictions to motor transportation. 
Equipped with these massive tires, with the Zrooved treads, 
trucks get through snow, mud and over ice, connecting, the 
commercial centers with the outside world, independent of 
track or congested thoroughfare. 


These Firestone Giant truck tires make tremendous loads 
possible because all the rubber is under all the load all the 


time, regardless of irreZularities in the road. This Zreat bulk 
of resilient rubber in one body, grooved to give play and 
grip, accounts for the remarkable traction of this tire, the 
fuel it saves, the unusual protection it affords the truck, and 
the net result of Most Miles per Dollar. 


Sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 inch widths for medium and heavy duty. 
There are many other types of Firestone Truck Tires, one for 
every load, road and condition. Consult the Firestone man. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 


BRANCHES AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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{Continued from Page 34) 

Whitlock was ahead of my time; so I can 

say nothing of his ability as an imbiber of 
education, forced or otherwise; but I know 
the traditions and I know the gang. And 
they were some poker players, too! While 
Whitlock was in Belgium the Germans fre- 
quently didn’t know whether they were 
asling with God, man or devil; and proba- 
bly very often they imagined it was a 
strange combination of all three. But the 
truth is, Whitlock was wearing a perfect 
poker face. ea 2 
“Combined with this, his method included 
tact, infinite delicacy and unwearying pa- 
tience. An example of this latter quality is 
shown in the fact that when the English 
finally agreed to permit wheat to go into 
Belgium they stipulated that it should be 
sent, personally and officially, to Brand 
Whitlock. This went on for nearly a year 
and a half, when Whitlock had to sign all 
the bills of lading for every article received 
by the Relief Commission. On four occa- 
sions he was sued by Dutch skippers for 
demurrage and other trifling matters. 

With the Germans he usually first tried 
to show them politely that they could not 
do thus and so; and often it was not done. 
He often got results by taking the baffling 
attitude that even Germans might have a 
spark of decent feeling. 

Thus, when they wanted to requisition 
the Royal Palace, which had been turned 
into a hospital by the queen, Whitlock im- 
mediately called upon one of Von Bissing’s 
aides. He explained politely that it really 
looked very bad for him to expel from the 
palace a hospital installed there by the 
queen herself. Hesaid that it was almost an 
ungentlemanly thing to do; that it showed 
a lack of courtesy and savoir-faire. Von 
Bissing didn’t say very much. He couldn’t. 
But the palace remained untouched. 

In the same manner he went again to 
Von Bissing’s aide, Count von Moltke, 
when he learned the Germans were pro- 
posing to turn the golf links into a training 
ground for machine guns, and told him he 
was acting like the English suffragettes. 
He almost never insisted. 

He was greatly annoyed at the report of 
an American newspaper man at the begin- 

ning of the war to the effect that he was 
riding roughshod over the boche. His own 
words on the subject were: ‘To begin 
with, you could not do it to military au- 
thorities in such circumstances; still less to 
the German military. And, anyway, I am 
not that sort.” 


The Murder of Miss Cavell 


_ His greatest trial and effort with the 


Germans came in the Cavell case. The 
question has been asked as to whether a 
more aggressive man could have saved 
Miss Cavell. Tact takes time, and that af- 
| fair was practically over in a few hours. 
I tried to get him to talk about it; but 
I couldn’t budge him. He only said: “I 
_ don’t like even to think about it.’’ And his 
manner was quite as final as during his in- 
_ terview with the Paris press. 
Whitlock hates talking about himself, 
and, with most of the material I have 
gleaned for this article, one of his secre- 
taries has done the telling. Being a journal- 
ist himself he has the journalist’s aversion 
to publicity. But I will illustrate in Whit- 
_ lock’s own words another change that came 
over him with the war, which best illus- 
trates his philosophy and broadness of vi- 
_ sion concerning the réle of the press. And it 
applies in the Cavell case; for with the 
press he there won a moral victory over 
| the Germans, though the case itself. failed. 
He said: ‘‘You know I have sometimes 
criticized the press; but I shall never do 
so again. During the first weeks of the war 
we couldn’t get any papers in Brussels, and 
being without them was horrible. In their 
place we had nothing but rumors, two- 
thirds untrue and the remainder greatly 

distorted. I then came to the conclusion 
__ that the greatest rdle of the newspaper is to 
_ act as a clearing house for rumors. The 
newspaper often prints the rumor and often 


beyond the fact; but in the end it 
oes sift out the truth.” 

As to the Cavell case, here is the inside 
story of its handling, as I have managed to 
drag it from his entourage: Whitlock, who 
had charge of the British interests, first 
managed to obtain permissions from the 
Germans for British women and children 
to leave Belgium. Special trains were ar- 


Tanged from time to time and were taken to | 


he Dutch frontier in charge of a member of 
e legation. 
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Whitlock also visited the hospitals where 
British wounded lay and secured first-hand 
knowledge of their treatment; but then 
the Germans became obdurate and refused 
to arrange any further departures. So it 
became the minister’s lot to look after 
British subjects who were arrested for one 
reason or another and tried before the 
German court-martial. 

In this way he became identified with the 
case of Miss Cavell. As soon as the serious- 
ness of the charge became known he lost no 
time in looking after legal talent to defend 
her. One of the best lawyers pleading be- 
fore the German courts was appointed for 
her defense; but the Germans absolutely 
refused to let him see her. She was au grand 
secret. The lawyer had to prepare his de- 
fense while the witnesses were being heard 
in court. All through the days the trial 
lasted the telephone between the legation 
and the political department of the 
governor-general was kept busy. 


Von Saubersweig the Guilty Man 


As late as six-thirty Pp. M. of October 11, 
1915, the last day of the trial, the legation 
was informed that no decision had yet been 
reached, but that the prosecuting officer 
had asked for a sentence of death. Then, at 
eight o’clock that night, a woman who had 
been working with Miss Cavell came to the 
legation and said that she had been sen- 
tenced to die and would be executed at day- 
break the next morning. That was how the 
American Legation, charged with British 
interests, all of which was recognized by the 
Imperial German Government, received 
this vitally important information. 

Had it not been for this outside woman, 
Germany would have got away with her 
gunman performance, as she hoped to do, 
without the eye of the then neutral republic 
upon her. 

Whitlock had to act quickly. He was ill 
and confined to his bed; so he sent Gibson, 
the secretary of legation, with De Leval, 
the legation counselor, to find the Marquis 
of Villalobar, the Spanish minister, who 
was to take a recours en grdce to the 
governor-general. While Gibson and De 
Leval were looking for Villalobar, Whitlock, 
in his bed, was writing that document 
which closed with the now famous appeal: 
“*Ayez pitié pour elle!”’ 

The delegation took his document to 
Military Governor von Saubersweig, the 
man who held the power of life and death. 
He could have postponed the execution or 
commuted the sentence; but he refused 
even to receive the delegation. He would 
not even receive Baron von der Lancken, of 
the political department, and Von Bissing’s 
right-hand man, who, as well as all the 
members of the civil staff, declared that he 
was opposed to the execution. 

Von Saubersweig is the guilty man. On 
Von Saubersweig must rest the opprobrium 
for the murder of Edith Cavell. I think it is 
due to Von Bissing that this should be 
plainly stated. He was bad enough, God 
knows, without being charged with some- 
thing over which he had practically no 
control. 

All of Whitlock’s efforts proving futile, 
the delegation returned to the legation at 
two in the morning. At two-thirty Miss 
Cavell was taken out and shot down. She 
was brave to the end, and did not collapse, 
as some stories have it. 

All that night Whitlock sat up in his bed 
waiting to receive the final word of the 
tragedy. At five o’clock in the morning the 
Germans, considering that sufficient time 
had elapsed before the United States and 
Great Britain should be informed of the 
matter, sent a messenger to the legation. 
He came to the door and simply said: 
“They’ve shot her!” 

The delegation—Gibson, De Leval and 
Villalobar—were waiting in the sick room 
with Whitlock. The news was brought in. 
Gibson conveyed it to Whitlock with the 
words: ‘“‘They’ve pulled off a trick that 
Gyp the Blood or Lefty Louie would have 
been ashamed of.” 

Whitlock said nothing, but lay back on 
his pillow, eyes staring at the ceiling. The 
others left the room. And several days later 
Whitlock received an invitation to come to 
the political department to get an official 
report of the affair. Though not entirely 
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recovered he felt strong enough to make 
the call. He found Von der Lancken in a 
state of excitement. He was walking about 
the room like a bull that is being harassed 
by flies. Lying open on a desk was a copy 
of the London Times, with as large a head- 
line as that daily ever prints: The Murder 
of Miss Cavell! 

Whitlock’s report of the affair, sent to 
Ambassador Page, in London, had been 
transmitted to the British Foreign Office, 
which, in turn, handed it over to the Times. 
When the paper reached Brussels the Ger- 
mans realized, for the first time, what the 
civilized world thought of the affair and 
that they had made a mistake. Up to that 
time they thought they had performed a 
meritorious act and would get the Iron 
Cross for their bravery. As a matter of 
fact, some of them did. 

Whitlock took a seat and listened to all 
that was said. The officer remained stand- 
ing and delivered a rambling statement to 
the effect that the civil government had 
done everything possible to stop the execu- 
tion, and ended with the words: ‘But it 
was Messieurs les Militaires.”” Whitlock 
then got up and left the room without hav 
ing spoken a word. 

As this scene was given to me, I could 
understand the minister’s words: “I don’t 
like even to think about it.”” I have been 
told by those at the scene that Miss Cavell 
might have saved her life had she remained 
silent; but she appeared to glory in her 
work and proudly told the court that she 
had been instrumental in getting hundreds 
of young men across to fight for England. 

The German attitude toward Whitlock 
personally, before and after the Cavell case, 
was always formal and polite; but there 
always seemed to be a veil—always some- 
thing just beyond that was baffling. There 
was a marked change in their attitude after 
the sinking of the Lusitania. Though not 
outwardly unfriendly their manner became 
more distant and cool. There were weeks 
of uncertainty as to the possible departure 
of the legation. The frontier on the Dutch 
border was closed and the American cou- 
rier stopped for two weeks. 

Meantime Whitlock was looked upon by 
the Belgians as their only hope; so their 
idea of his powers was often exaggerated. 
If people had trouble of any kind they 
came to The Legation—not to the Amer- 
ican Legation, but The Legation—just as, 
in the case of Whitlock, it was not the 
American minister, but The Minister. They 
came to ask him to save a brother, a hus- 
band or a father who had been sentenced to 
death; they asked him to get So-and-So’s 
sentence reduced from twenty years to five, 
from ten to two—and so on. One visitor 
would ask him to be the patron at a charity 
bazaar, while the next might be a poor 
woman pleading for her husband’s life. 


The Father of the Poor 


In some cases the more ignorant peasants 
appeared to hold him practically responsi- 
ble for the misfortunes that had befallen 
them. ‘‘Why have you let them take my 
husband to Germany?” was the question 
asked more than once in a reproachful tone. 
If someone’s bread ration was short he 
came to Le Ministre. If someone wished to 
go to Holland he begged Le Ministre to get 
him a pass. From all parts of Belgium 
came appeals for charity. There were letters 
setting forth the most desperate situations 
from persons in every walk of life. The 
letters invariably ended: ‘“‘A little help, 
please; a little help!” 

In a word, they looked to Whitlock as 
they would have done to their own king, 
had he been there; only they could reach 
Whitlock far easier than would have ever 
been the case with the king. And he knew 
that he was working for them! One heard 
people say in street cars, to close a discus- 
sion: ‘I tell you Whitlock said so!” And 
that invariably ended matters. 

His photograph was in nearly every shop 
window, alongside that of the king. Post- 
cards with his likeness on them were seen 
everywhere; in fact, there were more pic- 
tures of Whitlock to be seen than of the 
king, owing to the fact that the Germans 
frowned on displaying the king’s photo- 
graph, while, in the first two years of the 
war, they did not object to that of Whitlock. 
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They were all formally ordered down on our 
break in diplomatic relations. 

Before that time the Belgians openly 
taught about Whitlock in the public 
schools. They told the children to remem- 
ber his name as the savior of Belgium. 
Priests delivered sermons on the gratitude 
that Belgians owed him. On one occasion, 
in the streets, a group of Franciscans drew 
up before him and saluted. 

On another occasion a big auto, loaded 
with trunks, left the legation one morning. 
Like a flash a rumor spread over Brussels 
that the minister was leaving. In a few 
minutes the legation was surrounded by 
an anxious crowd, belonging to every class 
of society. Though Whitlock was very 
tired and almost ill, he at once ordered an 
open car, and drove slowly for three hours 
through the populous quarters of the city, 
just to show his presence to the people. 

During the entire time in Belgium Mrs. 
Whitlock was in charge of many charities. 
She took a particular interest in the lace 
committee. Most of the real lace in the 
world is made in Belgium, and before the 
war the condition of the women who made 
it was deplorable. They worked at home 
at small wages, and each made only part of 
a certain design, and were unable to do all 
of it; so that they had to work for the same 
dealers, who made enormous profits by 
exploiting their labors. 


Mrs. Whitlock’s Charities 


Sometime previous to the outbreak of 
the war the Queen of the Belgians had or- 
ganized a committee to bring about re- 
forms; and after the departure of the 
queen Mrs. Whitlock was made patroness 
of the committee. Asa result of her efforts 
not only was the quality of the lace im- 
proved, but the forty-four thousand lace 
workers were emancipated from their former 
state of absolute dependence and slavery. 
Each learned to do a whole design, and 
therefore they could fill an order direct, 
instead of, as before, being entirely in the 
hands of their employers. 

Mrs. Whitlock worked hard to introduce 
the lace in America, where it was sold in 
large quantities; and, asa result, theforty- - 
four thousand lace workers were furnished 
with their daily bread without being forced 
to have recourse to public charity. 

The most dramatic if not the most in- 
teresting episode that shows Whitlock’s 
relations with the Belgians came on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. Owing to a misunder- 
standing the Belgians had been led to 
believe that it was the American Independ- 
ence Day, and they wanted to make a mon- 
ster demonstration. By dint of delicate 
démarches Whitlock succeeded in having the 
idea abandoned. He feared trouble. His 
popularity was becoming too much for the 
boche temperament. He feared the Bel- 
gians would be carried away by their en- 
thusiasm and commit acts that would be 
interpreted by the Germans as justification 
to shoot them down. 

The Belgians then decided to make a 
silent demonstration. The day was cold 
and sunless; but every Belgian put on his 
Sunday best. The men wore their black 
frock coats and high silk hats, while the 
women donned the latest modes they were 
able to secure. All day long they filed past 
the legation in a steady stream, and one by 
one they solemnly deposited their visiting 
eards in the letter box outside the door. 
Over ten thousand cards were dropped in 
the letter box during that day. There was 
no trouble. The Belgians were calm, im- 
passive and impressive; but Whitlock 
heaved a sigh of relief when the day was 
done. 

The news of the break by the United 
States came on Sunday, February fourth, 
in a Wolff Agency dispatch from Berlin. 
The legation staff packed up and made 
ready to depart for the fifth time since the 
beginning of the war. Followed days of 
uncertainty, with no official message from 
Washington until the following Wednes- 
day. The Germans immediately assumed a 
more hostile attitude. There were no more 
cipher telegrams, no more couriers to Hol- 
land, and there was a curt hint to remove 
the flag from the legation staff and from 
the minister’s automobile. 

The Germans had been wont to address 
the minister with the most elaborate polite- 
ness. Their letters were always headed: A 
Son Excellence, Monsieur Brand Whitlock, 
Envoyé Extraordinaire et Ministre Pléni- 
potentiaire des Etats-Unis d’Amérique. 
But now he became plain Monsieur Brand 
Whitlock. 
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Just to illustrate how petty and mean 
they were, a telephone message came one 
day from the political department as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Will you oblige us with a list of the 
English properties that were under the pro- 
tection of your legation?’”’ The clerk at the 
phone said, as if he had quite understood: 

“Oh, you would like a list of the English 
properties that are under our protection.” 
And back came the reply: ‘‘No; weshould 
like a list of the English properties that 
were under your protection.’’ These con- 
versations with the Germans were always in 
French. 

Then Ambassador Gerard left Berlin. 
Whitlock decided to remain in Brussels to 
insure the continuation of the work of the 
Relief Commission. The Germans made it 
plain that he would remain in no official 
capacity; so he stayed on until the United 
States actually went to war, purely as a dis- 
tinguished private citizen and a patron of 
relief work. 

When he finally decided to leave, the 
Germans, though still having a thin veneer 
of politeness, had undoubtedly hatched a 
plot that, had not Whitlock been Whitlock 
and all that Whitlock is, would have pre- 
vented some of his entourage from safely 
passing through and out of Germany into 
Switzerland. 

They first informed him that—because 
of the military again—they could not fur- 
nish him with a special train. He blandly 
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informed them that a special train was not 
necessary to his comfort; he could travel 
just as well in a third-class coach if neces- 
sary. They appeared shocked at such a 
suggestion and told him they would arrange 
a private car. 

There were to be three trains, they said— 
the first for Whitlock and his staff; the 
second for the American consuls summoned 
from various points in Belgium; and the 
third for the thirty-odd members of the Re- 
lief Commission and members of the Chi- 
nese Legation, who, fearful that they should 
be left behind, had persuaded Whitlock to 
take them out under his protection. The 
Chinese Minister had been gone a long time. 

Whitlock knew the Germans meant 
trouble for somebody; so he told them to 
attach the private car to the third and last 
train and that the consuls and relief work- 
ers and Chinese would go first. They re- 
fused; but he made no argument and went 
home. A couple of days later they made 
the same proposition and Whitlock again 
made the same bafiling statement about 
the last train. They asked him whether he 
suspected them. He didn’t bother to reply, 
but merely shrugged his shoulders and 
again went home. 

A third time they made the proposition 
and a third time he rejected it; but this 
time he talked. He told them he would not 
argue the question as to whether he sus- 
pected them; but that a captain of a ship 
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was always the last to leave. And then, 
when asked by the Germans whether he 
ee willing to accept the consequences, he 
said: 

“I don’t know what you mean by conse- 
quences; but if you mean being taken a 
prisoner to Germany or stood up against 
the wall in the Grande Place and shot— 
well, yes; I accept the consequences!” 

This conversation, of course, was all in 
nice, polite, quiet diplomatic French. The 
Germans expressed polite horror at the 
Whitlock idea and held a hasty consulta- 
tion. The result was that the wants of the 
military were overlooked and the special 
train, which “under no circumstances 
could be provided,” carried the entire 
Whitlock entourage away from ‘‘the odor 
of invasion,” as he himself expressed it, out 
through the invaders’ mire and safely into 
a neutral land. 

Just one more scene: After Whitlock 
passed through Paris to Havre, the present 
seat of the Belgian Government, he imme- 
diately went to the Front to make a per- 
sonal report to the king. The interview 
took place at La Panne, on free Belgian soil. 
The minister had traveled through Bel- 
gium, Germany, Switzerland and France— 
seventy-two hours of actual train ride—to 
get within three hours of Brussels, his start- 
ing point. 

Mrs. Whitlock accompanied him and 
together they visited the trenches at 
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Pervyse and Ramscapelle. She was compli- 
mented by General d’Orjo de Machevro- 
lette as being the only woman who had 
been that far in the trenches, with the ex- | 
ception of the queen. 

The Belgian soldiers had heard so much 
about Whitlock that when they learned he » 
was visiting them they all saluted whenever | 
he came into their sight. Numbers of them 
stepped out of the ranks and asked him 
about their folks in Brussels or in other 
cities of Belgium. They had an idea that he | 
was conversant with the welfare of the 
family of each and every one of them. ; 

The party lunched with the royal family | 
and the queen took their photographs, 
Then the king indicated that he should like © 
to talk with Whitlock alone. The two men 
went to one of the three little villas the 
king occupies among the dunes. They en- 
tered a plain little room. There were three - 
or four chairs, a table and a barren mantel- | 
piece. | 

It was such a room as one might see in 
the cottage of a small-salaried man along 
the shores of Long Island Sound, or at. 
Bradley Beach, for example. The king 
drew up a chair and bade the minister be 
seated. Then for more than an hour, with- 
out an attendant, military or civil, he 
talked with the king. 

Whitlock told the king many things, and 
if I knew what was said this article might 
have a different ending. 
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were Germans first, and rulers of Rumania 
afterward. They had no children, but their 
nephew, Ferdinand, who became Crown 
Prince of Rumania, was also German born 
and German trained, having done his term 
of military service in the Prussian Army; 
and they assumed that he would be as 
German as they. He married the daughter 
of the Duke of Edinburgh, King Edward’s 
younger brother, and, though the Princess 
Marie was only seventeen years old when 
she went to the Rumanian court, she was a 
young woman of such force of character 
that the old King failed in all his efforts 
to make a German hausfrau of her. She 
and the Crown Prince managed to retain 
their own personalities and live their own 
life, despite the utmost that King and 
Queen could do to the contrary. If Princess 
Marie had been a less forceful personality 
Rumania’s history might be different to- 
day. Now, by a singular coincidence, she 
is revealing literary gifts surpassing those 
of Carmen Sylva. 

At the outbreak of the great war a grand 
council of state was held in Bukharest, 
both past as well as present cabinet minis- 
ters attending. Rumania’s relation to the 
situation was thoroughly canvassed, and 
all present except one man, a former pre- 
mier, declared that Rumania’s sympathies 
and destinies lay with the Allies, and that 
if she participated in the struggle it should 
be on the side of France and Britain and 
Russia. After the discussion had reached 
this point the old King, who had been 
showing increasing signs of surprise and 
depression, produced a paper, saying in 
effect: ‘‘But, gentlemen, I have here a 
document which settles the question. It 
is an agreement made with the Kaiser that 
in case of war Rumania will join forces 
with Germany.” 

At once there was an outburst. The 
cabinet knew nothing of the existence of 
such’a document. They expressed indig- 
nation that the Kaiser should treat their 
sovereign as a vassal, coming to private 
agreements with him as if he were merely 
the governor of a province and not the 
head of an independent government with a 
constitution and a cabinet. For the nation 
they repudiated any agreement which had 
not been made with the responsible heads 
of the people and in accordance with the 
law. If Rumania entered the war it would 
be on the side of the Allies. Meantime 
the army would be mobilized and made 
ready. 

The blow nearly killed the King on the 
spot. He could not realize that the country 
of which he was the head would fight 
against his dear Germany. He brooded so 
deeply over the supreme tragedy which 
had come to him that some of his friends 
feared for his reason. Mercifully death 
released him before hostilities began be- 
tween Rumania and the Kaiser. For it had 
been necessary for the country to tem- 
porize for a time, until it could be made 
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German Soldiers Inscribed on the Cross Above the Grave of Three Hundred 
and Thirteen of Their Comrades, ‘“‘Died for the Kaiser” 


ready. There never was any doubt about 
which side she would espouse, despite a 
lavish German propaganda. 

As one young officer said to me, himself 
a large landowner and a member of the 
aristocracy: ‘‘ We had resolved that before 
we would allow Rumania to be turned over 
to Germany by the King we would take 
our revolvers and go down into the streets 
and start a revolution. I did not care 
about my estates, my name, my life or 
anything else. The only thing was to save 
our country from making any such horrible 
mistake.” 

There are several reasons for Rumania’s 
affinity with the Allies. She is a Latin 
nation, and not Slavie or Teutonic. Her 
particular pride and boast is that she is 
more truly Roman than the Italians, being 
the remnant of the Eastern Roman, or 
Byzantine, Empire, and having kept her 
stock and lineage pure amid her mountain 
fastnesses. Hence the “Rum,” or “Rome,” 
in her name; and her scholars do not favor 
the present tendency of the English- 
speaking world to spell Rumanian without 
the ‘‘o’’; they would prefer to drop the 
“u.”” Having resisted the racial tides of 
Slav and Teuton and Turk, the little coun- 
try clings tenaciously to her ancient Roman 
inheritance; and the common people; it is 
said, have retained the essentials of the 
language of Cesar. 

Educated Rumania has for a generation 
spoken French; the closest ties of the lead- 
ers of the nation’s life are with France. To 
have fought on the opposite side from 
France would have been like a severing of 
heartstrings. It is noteworthy that the 
four hundred French officers who have been 
training the Rumanian Army always say 
“we.” I found the Rumanians praising the 


French and the French praising the Ru- 
manians, in a sort of conspiracy of mutual 
admiration. 

Then, too, Russia was a factor in deter- 
mining Rumania’s course. She neither de- 
sired nor dared to affront her big neighbor 
on the East, who could, it was then thought, 
swallow her at a gulp. The destinies of the 
two nations lay in friendly codperation. A 
still further and powerful factor was Ru- 
mania’s ingrained hostility to Austria, 
which has in Transylvania a large share of 
the Rumanian people, whom the mother 
nation wants back. One hears in Jassy 
horrible stories of how Austria is at present 
systematically trying to diminish the num- 
ber of Rumanians in Transylvania, in order 
that the ethnographical charts of which 
Rumania is so fond, showing the prepon- 
derance of her people in Transylvania and 
Bessarabia, may no longer be true when the 
peace conference sits. Again, and potently, 
there was the influence of the talented and 
beautiful Queen, who is beloved by the 
people and who, even in her very devotion 
to the country over which her husband 
reigns, is British to the core. 

Underlying all these reasons for Ruma- 
nia’s unity with the Allies is the presence of 
a strong, widespread and increasing spirit 
of democracy among the Rumanian people. 
It is not Bolshevikism, but real democracy. 
When agitators from the Russian Army 
tried to win over the Rumanian soldiers to 
their way of thinking the latter, despite 
their historic courtesy, treated the orators 
to most improper language, and even to 
shoe leather—which was surely extrava- 
gance, considering how important it is to 
conserve the shoes of the soldiers. 

The which is symptomatic. Rumania 
may have lost three-fourths of her territory 


and all her food supply, but she has not lost 
her head or her heart. This is the sublime 
discovery that repays one for the long hard — 
journey to Jassy.. The change from the 
clutteration and chaos of Russia to the 
organized life of Rumania is no greater than | 
the transition from the atmosphere of | 
maudlin self-pity and bewilderment to that 
of serene and sure self-confidence and un- | 
ostentatious heroism. Rumania is not 
holding any dress parades or mass meetings 
over the fact that she is going forward 
open-eyed against the most desperate odds 
of the war; but she is quietly carrying on. 
If any people have cause for recriminations 
and self-commiseration it is the Ruma-— 
nians. Their black betrayal by the old Rus- 
sian régime—one of the most stupendous 
and dramatic as well as perfidious treacher- 
ies in history—was followed, consequently, — 
by the great retreat and the occupation of 
most of their country by Germany—which | 
is now assiduously at work trying to create — 
there a German sentiment and a German — 
state. g 
Then the Russians calmly appropriated — 
the large food supply that was left in the 
remnant of the land, promising, of course, | 
to make it good later, which promise is not 
easy of fulfillment, since it is dependent | 
upon one disorganized line of Russian rail-_ 
way and upon a government in continual | 
process of revolution. As a top-piece to 
this accumulated pile of injuries, the Ru- 
manian troops are limited in all their ef- 
forts by the presence on both sides of them — 
of the demoralized Russian Army. When — 
the Rumanians advanced, their allies, the 
Russians, retreated! Frankly, it is easier 
for Rumania to deal with the Germans in 
front of them than with the Russians on 
both sides of them and in their rear. For 
this poor little country is absolutely cut 
off from all of her allies except Russia; 
there is no window or door for her except 
those opening upon the darkness of the 
Russian night. ; 
So there would have been unlimited pre- 
cedent for this sorely beset nation had she 
given herself up to lamentations and to 
bitter railings against Fate and Russia. 
Yet that is exactly what she is not doing. 
She shares with France a dauntless and 
even jaunty spirit of self-possession and 
steadfastness. Her heart is mailed in the 
proof of courage and honor and self- 
restraint. Perhaps I was fortunate in the 
company I kept, but I never once heard a 
Rumanian whine about his lot. The people 
are busy fighting the enemy and adminis- 
tering the country so that they may get 
through the winter without starvation or 
epidemics. Pathetic little Jassy, with its 
empty stores and its overfull houses, shows 
no aspect of discouragement. The women 
are smiling and vivacious; the men are de- 
bonair. It is not good form in the capital 
to wear a mask of gloom. True, terrible — 
typhus and other plagues carried off more 
(Continued on Page 41) i 
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JE HE world’s greatest republic emerged 
out of all that incredible drama we call 
the Nineteenth Century. 


And it has remained for the world’s great- 
est motion picture, a Paramount Picture, to 
weld into one immense photo-play the drama 
and the romance of that century. 


~ Benjamin Chapin in 
“The Son of Democracy” 


It is the longest picture ever made, the most 
absorbing and the most magnificent—a splen- 
did example of the sort of picture which has 
put Paramount and Artcraft Motion Pictures 
where they are, foremost. 


No emotion is left untouched by this co- 
lossus of dramas. Its scope is Homeric. It 
moves through Peace and through War, it 
moves amid the struggles of the body and 
the struggles of the soul, it has rosy laughter 
and pale tears. 


Early frontier life is here, alternately dan- 
gerous and joyous, the slave trade upon the 
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A Whole Century's Romance Plundered 
for a Great Motion Picture 
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Mississippi and the slave auctions, the figures 
of great Americans are seen active amid the 
tumult of the Civil War, and through it all 
you feel a solemn and unique thrill that this 
really HAPPENED! 


“The Son of Democracy”’ reveals the soul 
of a great nation finding itself, forging steadily 
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ahead in the spirit of justice and fair play, 
even as that spirit foday is expressing 
itself on the torn battlefields of Europe. 


A bully show. A memorable one. 
It divides itself into ten logical chap- 
ters, one chapter given at each performance, 
and each chapter a complete drama in itself. 
See them all if you can. 


ni 


Thousands of theatres have already 


booked it. 


Has yours? Show this page at the ticket 
office window and ask WHEN? 
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CAmerica’s First Car” 


AYNES 


Jebruary—43rd Friumphal “Month 
of Americas Greatest Light Six Engine’ 


Be: close upon a quarter-century each 


Haynes engine has been Haynes 
built. “Haynes cars have good en- 
gines” is the resultant oft-heard tradition. 
No model has proved aught but a success. 


Forty-three months ago, from out this 
long experience, a light, speedy, rugged 
six-cylindered Haynes engine was per- 
fected. Such fleetness in the get-away, 
such flexibility in high gear, such surplus 
pulling power did it develop on so little 
gasoline, that it was heralded “America’s 
Greatest Light Six Engine.” 

Today, virtually identical in its con- 
struction, it retains that title. Tens of 
newer sixes have sought to rival it. None 
has paralleled its record for owner usage. 


More than 20,000 are in use. Their 
speedometers register a quarter billion miles. 


A beautifully illustrated catalog on request 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY % sz Main Street, 


Haynes ‘“‘Light Sixes’’ 


“Fourdore’’ Roadster - $1825 
7-passenger Open Car- - 1825 
5-passenger Open Car - - 1725 
7-passenger Sedan- - - 2585 
4-passenger Coup¢ - - - 2535 
5-passenger Town Car - 3250 


Wood wheels, fabric tires 


Demountable tops, all open models, $300 Se | 
These prices f. 0. b. Kokomo 
Add $44 to cover 


war tax 


“Fourdore” Roadster « $2785 
7-passenger Open Car- - 2785 
7-passenger Sedan - - - 3385 
4-passenger Coupe- - - 3335 
5-passenger Town Car - -3985 


That the latest Haynes Light Six engine 
is the counterpart of these forerunners 
testifies eloquently to the maturity long 
since attained. 


Thus the heart of each new, beautifully 
modernized big Haynes “Light Six” of today 
is this same sound, mature, owner-tested 
motor. Long-continued satisfaction can be 
your sole heritage in choosing a Haynes. 


“America’s Greatest Light Twelve En- 
gine,” likewise a Haynes, is upholding the 
cherished Haynes traditions amid multi- 
cylinder motor cars. 


—The Haynes dealer nearby will wel- 
come your visit. Inspect the eleven 
new settings of these two “greatest 
American motors.” Each body is 
worthy of the loyal heart beneath its 
hood. Need more be said? 


Haynes ‘‘Light Twelves’’ 


Wire wheels, Sood Geet a eee 
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The latest Haynes Light Six 


Open Car for seven 
The high, broad-chested hood with its rakish slope, the 


straight, long body lines, and wheel-form fenders character- 
ize all 1918 Haynes. Available finishes include beige brown, 
deep carmine and royal green; one additional color—Haynes 
blue—is available on enclosed types. 


The 25th Successful Year, 1893-1918 
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than a hundred thousand of the people last 


_ year, and is knocking insistently at the door 


again this winter. Also it is true that every 
family is separated from loved ones in the 
occupied territory; and from every circle 
toll has been taken by the soldiers slain. 
Nevertheless, Rumania bears herself with 
the front of an undefeated and forward- 
looking nation. 

_ All this would be relatively easy to a high- 
spirited people in the first flush of a noble 
sacrifice. But Rumania is on her second 
mile. The condition has reduced itself to 


all the definiteness and detail of everyday- 


from the wardrobes of the 
_ and princesses, because 


_rettes that are vended on the 
| streets, at incredible prices, 
| tell their own story. The prob- 


ness. Jassy has nothing. It is a meatless 
city. One cannot buy even the 
simplest necessities of attire. 
A trivial illustration will make 
my meaning clear. The eve- 
ning of my arrival in Jassy I 
was to have an audience with 
the Queen. Certain pieces of 
my luggage had been lost on 
the one thin line of Russian 
railway that connects the 
world with Rumania; and the 
only proper collar I possessed 
for wear with evening clothes 
would scarcely stand ‘“‘the 
fierce light that beats upon a 
throne.’””? When I tried to buy 
a collar in what had once been 
a haberdasher’s shop the mer- 
chant regarded me as if I were 
a zany. It had been many 
a day since there had been a 
collar for sale in Jassy, yet the 
Rumanian men somehow wear 
them and keep themselves 
spruce and Europeanized. 
Even a sample of Rumanian 
embroidery could be bought 
only after prolonged shopping 
in company with an expert; 
there is no thread or cloth. 
One of the governesses in the 
royal family lost her all in a 
fire; she had to be outfitted 


clothes simply cannot be 
bought in Jassy. 

The small supplies of sweets 
and canned goods and ciga- 


lem of milk for the babies, and 
for the tubercular patients, 
and for soldiers whose jaws 
have been shot away, is a con- 
crete casein point. There is ab- 


| solutely no possibility of securing it except 


from America; and then it must enter over 
the single miserable railway which has to 
bear the burden of supplying Rumania with 


‘munitions, clothes and food. The Amer- 


ican Red Cross missions in both Rumania 


and Russia are taxing their resourcefulness - 


to overcome these well-nigh insuperable 
obstacles. For as both King and Queen 
told me, and as everybody else echoes, 
“America is Rumania’s only hope.” 


A Frank and Plucky King 


In the display of a spirit of fortitude and 
cheerfulness the royal family is easily 


_ first—naturally, for that is a primary part 


of the king business. They must show the 
people how to face hard times. Private 
griefs, such as the burial, in an unnamed 


| grave, of their four-year-old son, just as the 


retreat from Bukharest began, must be hid- 


den away. The fact that they are branded 


by the Germans among the greater part of 


their own subjects as traitors and rene- 


gades, and singled out as the special object 
of German vindictiveness and vengeance, 
may be given no place in their conversation 


_ and no trace in their conduct. 


So the King and Crown Prince are often 
among the soldiers at the Front, frequently 
under fire, and will be found with their 
troops if a last stand must be made by an 
isolated army. The Queen, who is greatly 
geved with graciousness and charm, spends 

jusy days, usually in the garb of a nursing 
sister, visiting the hospitals and the vil- 

es. She has a mother smile for all her 
people, high and low, and rides about 


_ among them, often on horseback, and some- 


times in fourteen-year-old Prince Nicholas’ 
little two-seated motor car, entirely with- 
out escort. Neither plague nor bullets 
deter her from going on her errands of min- 
istry; and I have seen her laugh away the 
fs of her aid-de-camp when under the 

g shrapnel of an aéroplane attack. 
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She went to the front-line trenches and to 
the observation posts beyond them, within 
sound of the German voices. 

His Majesty the King is equally daunt- 
less and democratic. We talked for half an 
hour over questions relating to the war and 
Rumania. He is an intense but genial man, 
almost spluttering in the quick flow of his 
German-flavored English. That he has 
clear and strong views upon current issues 
is apparent in a minute; and he is the sort 
of public man who delights an interviewer’s 
heart, because he dares to be indiscreet, 
speaking freely upon delicate subjects with- 
out so much as a single intimation of self- 
conscious fear of being quoted thereupon. 


We talked of Rumania and of 
Russia and of America and of the 
Jewish question and of the outlook. 

There were no protestations that 
Rumania would keep the faith to 
the end; that, of course, was as- 
sumed, and all discussion of the 
future based uponit. Nor was any 
mention made of the German sword 
that hangs over the King’s own 
head; this cheerful gentleman, so 
far as the evidence went, has no 
time to think about personal trifles 
like that. His chief anxieties were, 
first, that I should understand Ru- 
mania’s appreciation of America’s 
assistance; and, secondly, that I 
should see as much of the Ru- 
manian people and troops as pos- 
sible, to learn to know their spirit 
for myself. Evidently the devotion 
between the royal family and the 
nation is mutual. 

Instead of talking about Rumania’s sor- 
rows I found men keen to talk about the 
Battle of Marachesti, last July, when they 
gave a superior German force such a thrash- 
ing that now the Rumanian Front is held 
by Prussians; and even these have instruc- 
tions to avoid bayonet conflicts with the 
Rumanians. A little army that can win a 
big victory when its allies on both flanks 
are retreating deserves the respect in which 
it is held. 

That Rumanian Front would make glad 
any soldier’s heart. I had to go through a 
little war of my own before getting to the 
very outermost trenches, but it was worth 
the battle. After spending a day with the 
Queen and Princess Elizabeth at a field 
hospital, I was taken off, escorted by two 
English-speaking officers, to the front-line 
divisions and regiments. Since American 
correspondents are rare birds in Rumania 
everything imaginable was done for my 
pleasure and information—except, at first, 
to admit me to the front-line trenches. 
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Any jaded newspaper man in search of a 
large time, wherein he will be treated in 
full accordance with even his own concep- 
tion of his personal importance, has but to 
go to Rumania. I was given freedom to 
photograph as I pleased, though the sun 
did not codperate in this; and I met gen- 
erals and colonels and other officers and 
privates galore. I was dined and toasted 
to the point of embarrassment, usually 
being the only civilian who had sat at these 
messes for a year. 

All was to the music of the big guns; and 
for my edification the artillery was espe- 
cially fired, after it had been examined in its 
concealed dugouts, the general himself at- 

tending. We sent three 120-millimeter 

shells into the German reserves four miles 
away, and six 105 shrapnels—within the 
space of three-quarters of a minute—upon 

Pig Hill. It was an ear-splitting but 

highly interesting private rehearsal; I 

hope it messed up the enemy a bit. We 

spoke of it as sending the American corre- 
spondent’s visiting cards to the Germans. 
When I went to have tea with the gen- 

eral and to examine again with him the 
map of the positions, I found the major 
portion of a fourteen-inch shell at his 
door. Of course all the automobile and 
horseback travel of those days was amid 
shell holes; and at night the Germans 
staged a beautiful exhibition of trench 
fireworks for me—rockets, star shells, 
hanging lights and searchlight floods 
like an aurora borealis. Between whiles 
there was gorgeous autumn mountain 
scenery. I wonder if any other corre- 
spondent has had as much beautiful 


The Queen of Rumania and Prince Nicholas 


landscape on the side as has been my good 
fortune to see while visiting Fronts. 

Let me tell about one of the dinners at 
which the representative of the American 
publie was guest of honor. It was marred 
only by the final decision, withheld until 
then, by the commanding officer that I 
could not go to his front-line trenches, two- 
thirds of a mile away. Arguments availed 
not. 

“ Apparently,”’ I told him rather ungra- 
ciously, “‘ American correspondents are in- 
cubator babies, to be kept wrapped in cot- 
ton wool, and carefully fed and amused and 
tenderly safeguarded from bad weather.” 

His clinching retort was: “Ah, what’s 
the use of being killed?” 

And that night at army headquarters he 
telephoned with an I-told-you-so air that 
there had been an assault upon that par- 
ticular Front in the afternoon, with fatali- 
ties; and of course the American would 
have been killed had the officer not inter- 
vened! The simple fact of the matter was 
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that every commander considered it eti- 
quette not to let an American be hurt while 
his guest. 

Each was sure that I could get to the front 
line somewhere else. And I did; but of 
that later. 

This dinner, by a nameless regiment at a 
nameless point, was altogether the jolliest 
stag party in which I have ever shared. It 
was held in the mess hall, which is a dugout 
with a roof of logs and stones and earth 
several feet thick, and seating fifteen per- 
sons, but with no space for waiters to pass 
behind the chairs. It was a good dinner, 
with both turkey and roast pig for meats; 
and great was the chaffing directed at the 
proud chaplain who was in charge of the 
mess. Of course, ran the jibes, the priests 
know all about the good things of life, and 
they can get food when soldiers would 
starve. Though he was unmercifully tor- 
mented upon all the weaknesses of the cloth 
and his own failings, from his anxiety over 
his young beard to his ambition for a cap- 
tain’s stripes, the radiant priest was prouder 
of that dinner than of any sermon he had 
ever delivered; and he was happy to be a 
man and an equal among men rather than 
a cassocked “‘papa”’ among peasant women 
and children. 


Dinner at Headquarters 


It was not only the smiling chaplain who 
“got his” at that dinner; the division com- 
mander and colonel and the major and the 
other officers, and America also, were made 
the butt of original songs, written for the 
occasion. They were well sung, too, and 
all to the accompanimentof a 
nine-piece orchestra in the ad- 
joining room —an orchestra of 
real musicians. Their soloist, a 
Vienna-trained professional, 
could hold the high notes in a 
way that would thrill a Phila- 
delphia audience; but also he 
could wind up with a rollick- 
ing slam bang and mimicry 
that a popular entertainer 
would envy. 

Merriment unrestrained 
and the high spirits of school- 
boys reigned in that little 
dugout, unmarred by any for- 
mal speeches except the com- 
mander’s toast to America and 
the guest’s reply, which utter- 
ances were seized as the op- 
portunity for a pro-American 
demonstration that would 
have educated some of the folk 
at home. All the while the big 
guns boomed without, un- 
heeded by anybody. It was 
hard for the guest to realize 
that many of these officers had 
just come in from the front 
trenches, where they had been 
peering with steady and un- 
blinking gaze into the near 
eyes of death; and that in an 
hour others of them were going 
back to the same grim post. 
None of them had enjoyed 
leave for more than a year. 
While the heavy fighting was 
on, the regiment had been ac- 
tually forty-five days in the 
trenches. During last July’s 
big battle and victory they 
had been two days without 
any food; and when they sent 
messengers to the rear it was 
not for food but for more am- 
munition. 

Storybook soldiers indeed are these fine 
young fellows. They needs must live in 
holes:in the ground—the roof of the divi- 
sion commander’s quarters was twenty feet 
thick—but they do not regard that as any 
occasion for living like animals. So their 
dugouts are not only clean but also well 
finished and ornamented, and in some 
cases even plastered. The fronts of some, 
well concealed beneath the trees, displayed 
the architecture of a Swiss chalet; and the 
colonel of the regiment with whom I dined 
even had a name above his quarters, Felicia 
Villa, in honor of his wife. Thanks to the 
abundance of white birch, more artistic 
buildings could not be found at a fastidious 
American summer resort. Marvel of mar- 
vels, the well-kept walks were bordered 
with small evergreens, and the dirt spaces 
covered with moss. Even the spring from 
which came the water supply had_ been 
piped through a hollow log ¢arved like a 
ram’s head; and this, too, had quickly 
become covered with moss. 
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Every regiment has its bathhouse and 
disinsector. When the men come off duty 
in the trenches they proceed, carrying long 
sticks of firewood with them, to the regi- 
mental bathhouse. While their clothes are 
being disinfected—or, at least, disinsected— 
they are having a steam bath—cold water 
on hot stones makes the steam—and the 
subsequent showers. Men who are accus- 
tomed to the Western Front might not mar- 
vel at the completeness of the Rumanian 
sanitary arrangements as did the man fresh 
from the Caucasus, where in the Russian 
camps, in which the Tartar ancestry of the 
troops had its way, he had grown used to 


“All along o’ dirtiness, 
All along o’ mess, 
All along o’ doing things 
Rather more or less.” 


Of course I examined the bomb-proofs, 
deep, deep in the ground, in which the am- 
munition for the big gunsisstored; and the 
others to which the men scurry during a 
heavy bombardment. At convenient points 
along the front-line trenches there are also 
these underground havens. They, with the 
careful protection of all positions by 
branches of trees against detection by aéro- 
plane or other observation, constitute an 
efficient precaution for the safety of the 
men. Communicating trenches, too, are 
shielded by branches. In all my journey- 
ings about among the Rumanian forces at 
the Front I never saw a gun until it was 
pointed out to me. 

Industry goes hand in hand with skill 
and imagination at the Rumanian Front. 
The men are kept busy. There are no idlers 
to gather round the civilian and stare as 
if he were a two-headed calf. No shouting 
and screaming are heard in camp. Themen 
are strangely quiet and placid and serious. 
They seem to be neither affrighted nor ex- 
hilarated by their trade. They impressed 
me as being good journeyman mechanics at 
the art of war. Their thoroughness showed 
itself in the good trench housekeeping at 
the Front; aside from an occasional Ger- 
man helmet kicking round there was no 
clutteration of the regimental highways. 
The trenches themselves were as clean as 
if dug yesterday, and ever new ones were 
being made. Graves of the fallen were 
beautifully cared for. These men know 
how to utilize to the full the artistic possi- 
bilities of the white birch. 


Rumanian Sentiment 


The rich vein of sentiment that flows in 
the Rumanian nature was illustrated by 
what I found at the extreme front-line 
trench the last day of my sojourn with the 
army. Oh, yes; I got to the Front by 
flatly telling the commanding general that 
his charming plan for a day’s entertain- 
ment for the American newspaper man was 
all off unless I got as close to the Germans 
as his farthest soldier. Front or nothing! 
And so, Front it was. 

The Queen had visited this Front three 
days before. It is a moving-picture experi- 
ence. Anautomobile journey 
through a charming valley 
from general headquarters to 
brigade base is followed by a 
two-hour horseback ride up 
a mountain, with a panorama 
of peace that makes the war 
seem unreal. Near the top 
the road comes under Ger- 
man shell fire and can be 
used only on foggy days, such 
asfavoredus. At other times 
large trenches are employed. 
At the top one dismounts 
and enters the network of 
trenches amid the trees. 
Fromthe point of theQueen’s 
approach a rustic walk has 
been built of white-birch sap- 
lings, the path itself being of 
sticks bound together with 
barbed wire. This footpath 
has been named Via Regina 
Maria, and it follows the 
Queen’s route through all the 
trenches and to the observa- 
tion posts. Her Majesty’s 
skirts must have been well 
clayed, for the trenches are 
not more than three feet 
wide. If anybody wants to 
see what a modern military 
trench looks like let him go 
down street and watch the 
men laying gas or water pipe. 
On the side of the trench 
nearest the enemy is an 
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eight-inch 
ledge two feet 
up, to stand on 
when firing. 
Frequent little 
alcoves in the 
trench walls, 
which look as 
if they might 
be made to 
hold icons or 
images of 
saints, are 
filled with 
hand grenades 
and extra clips 
of cartridges. 
Signs are 
posted about 
telling what 
punishment 
will be visited 
upon the sol- 
dier who enters 
front trenches 
without his gas 
mask; andalso 
instructing the 
men how to 
act in certain 
emergencies. 
Trenches are 
not crowded 
with men, but 
the ubiquitous 
telephone 
makes the 
reserves in- 
stantly availa- 
ble. Atintervals of possibly twenty feet the 
observation posts are extended out beyond 
the trench. These end in spaces eight or ten 
feet wide, and some have machine guns 
mounted or ready for mounting. Hach is 
tenanted by a steel-helmeted sentinel, ever 
watching, watching, watching, with his rifle 
over the parapet and already cocked, for the 
first sign of life among the enemy, so few 
yards distant. If he sees a head he fires, and 
then all the other sentries instantly do the 
same, in order that the location of the shot 
may not be known. Each post is carefully 
screened by branches and leaves, so that it 
all looks as natural as the unmarred forest. 
Even so the German trenches seem. I 
went into a dozen or so observation out- 
posts, to look upon the enemy’s line from 
various points. Only once did I catch a 
glimpse of his presence. It was difficult 
to realize that less than twenty yards dis- 
tant, beyond the Rumanian wire entangle- 
ments and the few yards of No Man’s Land 
and the enemy’s entanglements, there were 
dozens of pairs of steady Prussian eyes 
peering as eagerly for some slight motion 
on our side as we were looking toward their 
invisible trenches. That it was not a 
painted show I had interesting evidence. 
In the first observation post I had vis- 
ited, with the captain of the company on 
duty—what a jaunty, genial youngster he 
was, as proud of his men and of his work 
as a painter at his first exhibition!—we 
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On the Cross Over the Grave of Fifty Rumanian Soldiers is Written: ‘‘For the Defense of the 
Motherland and the Liberty of Subjugated Peoples’? 


The Splendid American Hospital at Roman 


allowed our 
voices to rise; 
I always did 
talk too much! 
From the 
trench behind 
us came a mes- 
senger with a 
warning from 
the colonel; 
and we moved 
on to another 
post, thusmiss- 
ing the fistful 
of Mars’ con- 
fetti—a hand 
grenade— 
which the dila- 
tory Prussians 
sent over as a 
delicate little 
attention. No- 
body hurt, and 
thanks for the 
touch of “local 
color.” 

Whilel 
watched — 
never more pa- 
tiently did I 
search twilight 
forests for the 
elusive squir- 
rel—there was 
enacted a bit of 
byplay that 
broke the mo- 
notony of 
trench life for 
one man. Where the trenches curved, so 
that he was almost squarely in front of us, 
a Rumanian soldier was hiding behind a 
big tree, doing special observation duty. 
It was like an Indian performance from one 
of Cooper’s tales. He crouched and peered 
and drew back again, at one moment in- 
visible against the tree, the next with his 
head in clear outline against the sky. I do 
not know how long he played that merry 
game of hide and seek with death; as we 
moved tothe right, toward a heavy fusillade 
of machine-gun fire, I kept an ear turned 
toward the man behind the tree and re- 
joiced that I heard no rifle crack. The 
other men in the trenches were not even 
interested; what seemed the strange pla- 
cidity of their life to me was more like ennui 
to them. As one officer remarked to my 
escort: “‘Such is life! This man comes all 
the way from Jassy to see the trenches; 
and we in the trenches want only to see 
Jassy !”’ 

Not all the visitor’s interest that day 
was devoted to the trenches. As we rode 
down the mountain side we passed a de- 
tachment of troops coming up from the 
base, bearing trench tools as well as rifles, 
and looking as matter-of-fact as a gang of 
workmen for whom the whistle had just 
blown. On the way various pieces of con- 
cealed artillery and anti-aircraft guns were 
pointed out. And before I again sat down 
to mess with a group of officers I had 
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passed through by moonlight the bom- 
barded town that had so filled my eye 
earlier in the day. This place is one of the 
unrealities of experience at the Front. It 
seemed too much like a moving-picture 
stunt to be true. Here was a town, the size 
of Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, or Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, which had been sys- 
tematically shelled by the Germans. The 
effect was so pictorial that one expected to 
see the man with a camera round the next 
corner, and to hear the high voice of the 
director issuing instructions. 

The town was as empty of life as a camp 
meeting in midwinter. One lone dog I saw 
at night, and wondered how he survived; 
for the dog thrives only in the presence of 
humans. I have seen Babylon and Nine- 
veh and Assur and Baalbec and Karnak 
and a hundred other ruined cities; but 
none impressed me with the sense of utter 
desolation that prevailed in this uninhab- 
ited place. Here were some houses, modern 
houses, such as my neighbors and [ live in, 
with never a mark on them except the loss 
of all window glass. Glimpses of curtains 
and furniture reminded one how recent had ~ 
been the catastrophe that had driven forth 


_the inhabitants. Other houses had gaping 


shell holes where doors should be, or a cor- 
nice was knocked off, or a wall tumbled 
down, or often the entire structure was 
reduced to a formless heap. 


Unbroken Commandments 


One block of stores was burned to the 
ground. The city hall had huge shell holes 
in its new red-tiled roof. That for which 
many a schoolboy has longed had hap- 
pened to the public school. The church 
steeple hung over on one side like the head 
of a drunken man asleep. The Jewish 
synagogue had lost one end—but the copy 
of the Decalogue in stone above the door 
was unscathed. I cannot understand how 
the Germans could possibly have failed to 
smash the Ten Commandments! Business 
signs invited one to enter marts of mer- 
chandise; and the bombardment had 
opened new doors, as wide as the welcome, 
Everything, from mansion to cottage, was 
pock-marked with bullet scars from ex- 
ploding shrapnel. Big shells had made 
craters in the highways. The exhibition 
was complete in every detail, as if some 
genius had staged it all for exhibition in 
London or New York. Never in his palm- 
iest days of self-delusion as an artist did the 
Kaiser paint such a complete picture as 
this one. 

Followed a long, long night ride, through 
a drenching storm, that did not end until 
half-past one in the morning, when the 
welcoming gates of the splendid American 
hospital at Roman opened to me and I was 
once more among my own, the nobly rep- 
resentative company of men and women of 


_the American Red Cross Mission to Ru- — 


mania—a perfect end of a perfect day. 


A look at the map reveals the perilous 
plight of Rumania. No map, however, can 
make clear what it means 
that Rumania is enmeshed 
and enveloped by the Rus- 
sian mind. Because the Ru- 
manians prefer their own life 
and form of government, the 
Bolsheviki have even dared 
to send a large number of 
the troops who had fled from 
the Germans to make an | 
armed demonstration at the 
Rumanian border, in an 
effort to compel the nation 
to deposeits royal family and 
to accept Bolshevikism. 

Should the cables from 
Jassy or Paris or Washing- 
ton—not from Petrograd— 
report the abdication of the 
King, it must be understood 
that this is of Russia’s doing 
and not at the instance of his 
own people. The latter were | 
obliged, against the will of | 
officers and men, to join the | 
Russian armistice, as a mat- — 
ter of military necessity and 
upon the advice of the 
French officers who are di- 
recting the Rumanian Army. — 
Itwouldbeacalamityshould — 
the American public get the 
impression that there is any 
kinship of sentiment be- 
tween the Rumanian and the © 
Russian troops with respect 
to the war. 


} 
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Why Women Are Becoming Disgusted 
with Poor Snap-Fasteners— 
and with the Store that Sells Them 


FEW years ago the snap-fastener 
) came to save women from the 
slavery of small buttons and 


hooks and eyes. 

It was a great boon. Among other 
things it has saved the making of ten 
billion buttonholes. 


The growth of the snap-fastener busi- 
‘ness was a sensation. Then everybody 
‘got to making them. Every day new 
brands came out. Stores bought from 
jobbers; jobbers bought on price. 


The snap-fastener has been miserably 
cheapened. Anything today is a snap- 
fastener that looks like it might be. 
x * O® 

Reputable Dry Goods and Notion 
Stores sell snap-fasteners of such inferior 
quality as to ruin the garment on which 
they are used. 


Good storekeepers don’t intend to do 
this— but a snap-fastener cannot be 
judged by appearance. A Store’s Notion 
Buyer orders an apparently good fas- 
tener from an apparently reliable source, 
and the store never realizes that it is cre- 
_ating dissatisfaction and losing the confi- 
dence of some of its best patrons. 
x ok Ox 

A snap-fastener cannot have virtue 
unless the shape of the dome is correct, 
and the phosphor-bronze spring is of 
uniform tension—having a lasting grip. 
A grip that will yield when necessary but 
will not slip. And you cannot tell this 
by its looks. 


Every woman appreciates the feeling of 
comfort and security ina gown held by fas- 
teners that will not let go unexpectedly. 


Heretofore, like other manufacturers, 
we have sold our production to distribu- 
tors of private brands—who bought from 
us today and somebody else tomorrow. 


to 


We make a dependable snap-fastener. 
We have never seen one that we thought 
was as good. It is made of solid brass, 
it is fast color and rust-proof. It will not 
tarnish or come off on the garment. It 
has smooth edges and will not cut the 


thread. 


sew on. 


It has large holes and is easy to 


It looks well on the garment. It iseasy to 
snap. Ithasa lasting grip. It will not slip 
or come unfastened until you want it to. 

* ok Ok 
Every woman likes it who has tried it. 


Now, in order that she may always be 
sure of what she is getting, we are put- 
ting up our entire production under the 
trade-mark “3MORE.” (On every card 
of a dozen—whether the 5c or the 10c 
kind—are 3 extra fasteners.) We give 
you 3 more than a dozen. 

In order that your storekeeper may 
have no excuse for selling you an inferior 
fastener, we are going to supply him di- 
rect from the factory—giving him quick 
deliveries by Parcel Post. 


With every dozen you get 3 more 
Of ti al Med Fastener in the st store 


Size 0 (Rolled Rtn Rider) thm & 


de 


Fifteen for 1O Cents 


¢ 00 0 Rolled Edge, 0c 1 


"Twill pay you best to buy 5 more 
An extra dozen for every four 


By adopting this most modern and ef- 
ficient system of direct distribution we 
are saving 25% in costs which we give 
back to you in the form of 3 more fas- 
teners to every dozen. 

Dressmakers especially, we feel, will 
appreciate this 25% extra measure and 


will give 3MORE their preference. 


We believe that dealers who have the 
interest of their stores at heart—dealers 
who appreciate the importance of having 
the little things right and who realize the 
possibilities of the 5c and 10c trade—will 
wake up and build up their snap-fastener 
business by specializing on a brand of 
unquestioned merit. 

* oe 

The sooner a dealer eliminates all his 
odds and ends and gets rid of the ques- 
tionable “job lot bin,’”’ the quicker he will 


regain the confidence of his customers. 

Ask your dealer for the dependable 
“3MORE.”’ brand of snap-fastener and 
insist on his getting it for you. You will be 
doing yourself a service—and the dealer, 
15 


mo ae sto 


too, as he will find out later. 


Important Notice to Dealers. 


To turn our distribution from the jobber to 
the dealer direct, BEFORE the Spring trade 


starts, means quick work. 


| 
} 
| TERMS on ener account, 2% ten days— 
30 days net, F.O.B. Philadelphia. All 
orders accompanied by cash or check we will 
deliver free at store. This means a saving of 
at least 5c a box east of the Mississippi and 
10c a box beyond. 
—4 


PRICES. All 3MORE 10c Snap-Fasten- 
ers, unless otherwise ordered, will be packed 
3 dozen cards of assorted sizes, half black 
and half white finish, in a display carton at 
$1.50 per box. T 
per dozen cards, or $6.00 per Gross. All 
3MORE 5c Snap-Fasteners will be packed, 
unless otherwise ordered, 3 dozen cards of 
assorted sizes, half black and half white 
finish, in a display carton at $1.00 per box. 
This is at the rate of 33'/3c per dozen cards, 
or $4.00 per Gross. 

A COMBINATION ORDER, consisting 
of two boxes of 5c 3MORE Snap-Fasteners 
and two boxes of 10c 3MORE Snap-Fas- 
teners (144 cards in all), for the sum of 
$5.00, is a good order to start with. 


his is at the rate of 50c 


If you want us to send this Combination 
Order we shall be pleased to do so upon 
receipt of your 


Name tens se 
Address 


PENN RIVET CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Clinch Rivets and Rivet Setting Machines for the Manufacture of Leather Goods and Metal Specialties 


Eleventh and Cambria Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The weight of this bridge over the Gota Canal at 
Gothenburg, Sweden, exceeds 500 tons. More than 100 trains pass over it every 
day. It was mounted on SKF thrust bearings tn 1910 and has been in continuous 
Service—day in, day out—ever since. 


HALL BEARINGS 


SKF quality cannot be measured by the 
physical qualities of the bearing alone. 
SKF stands above all for the quality of 
the engineering service that goes with it, 
and the quality of the business organiza- 
tion behind it. 


te a oe 


_ ‘yours. 


_ here in the village.” 


The landlord interrupted: “Let your 


dog come along, mister. We ain’t fussy 
” 


ere. 
“Tt isn’t my dog.” 
“Well, he seems to have adopted you. 
T own three dogs and I know their notions. 


- You must be pretty near all right.” 


Mr. Macgill found that opinion encour- 
aging. He was a stranger and had arrived 
without baggage. 

“But this dog must belong to somebody 


“T know every dog in town. He’s a 
stranger. Don’t try to disown him if he’s 
know that most hotels won’t let 
7em in. But I’m a friend of dogs. I'ma 
nut about dogs. I’d rather have that dog’s 
indorsement of you than the word of even 
Squire Starr. And if you suit the squire 
you'll suit everybody else in this town.” 

Fate did seem to be handling affairs for 


. Macgill in a manner which left him more 


or less a mere passenger. 

He sat down in a corner of the hotel office 
and stared into the dog’s wistful eyes and 
muttered: ‘‘We seem to be vouching for 
each other, even though we’ve both dropped 
in without baggage. I guess you must be 


_ apart of therest of it, mutt! Wagon hitched 


to a star! Need a dog under the wagon! 
Shake!” He lifted the dog’s paw and shook 
it cordially. He continued to lean forward. 
“T can’t keep on calling you ‘it’! Your 
name is—let’s see! Er-a-a-ah! Your name 
is—there’s a star that starts off dog days.” 

The landlord loaned Mr. Macgill an al- 


_ manac, on request. 


“Your name is Sirius. It ought to be 
Joker to go with that mug of yours. But 
I’m playing the hunch!” 

1II 
IG JIM, being an adaptable chap with 
a knack for mixing with men, owning 
a dog, which establishes some men as sol- 


idly as real estate establishes others, was 
settled into the life of Starvale inside of a 


+ week with much of the snugness of a rubber 


boot in a bucket of mud. The barber shop 
was a queer little cubby of a place, and Big 
Jim’s head was near the ceiling and his el- 
bows close to the walls; he was really a 
comical spectacle, the room was so small. 
But he made no complaints or comments. 
The fact that Squire Advencin Starr owned 
the building glorified all the surroundings. 

The squire came every day and seemed 
to take quite a fancy to this amiable and 
garrulous giant; Big Jim’s breezy igno- 
rance, which he displayed in regard to all 
the larger matters in the world, tickled the 
lawyer’s sense of humor. Mr. Macgill pos- 
sessed, as flavoring for his views, a line of 
picturesque profanity which he had col- 
lected in the circles in which he had moved, 
and he loosened up as soon as he felt on 
easy terms with the squire. His growing 
familiarity was not rebuked. It was not 
cheeky presumption. ._ It was eager, anx- 
ious, honest effort to be friendly; it was 
admiration expressing itself as best Jim 
knew how. He used to grow almost hys- 
terical in his thankfulness because he was 
admitted to such familiarity, and the squire 
understood the sentiments and pardoned 
all the poor fellow’s rawness. After any 
day of dry legal research the lawyer found 
Mr. Macgill as refreshing as a cool draft 
and as inexhaustible as an artesian well. 
One day in his utter absorption in dis- 
course, the squire being in the chair, Big 
Jim went to stropping his razor upon the 
unbuttoned suspender of another patron, 
who had volunteered to finish his shampoo 
at the sink. 

The subject of the discourse was the 
absolute folly of any man’s allowing himself 
to be absent-minded. The incident made 
one of the squire’s best stories as he told it 
at the next bar dinner. 

Mr. Macgill promptly discovered facts 
that increased the fervor of his devotion. 
The squire’s little arms were as hard as 
hornbeam; he explained that he had a 
gymnasium in his stable chamber. He also 
stated with pride that every morning he 
went to an arbor in his back yard, stripped 
off his bath robe; and threw over himself a 
pail of water ice-cold from the deep well; 
in the. winter, when there was snow, he 
dived into a snow bank before breakfast. 

When Big Jim confessed that he had 
once been a pugilist the squire offered the 
use of his gymnasium and suggested that 
Jim might be able to pick up a few local 
bouts; and in the early winter Jim did so, 
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STARS AIND 


(Continued from Page 12) 


with credit and to the profit of his popular- 
ity. Soon after that the star did lift the 
wagon in fashion which dizzied Mr. Macgill! 
There was a fire in Hale Block in Starvale, 
and old Blake, chief of the department, 
blew up at a critical moment and allowed 
about half of the hose to burn. Volunteer 
Macgill butted in and saved the block, after 
he had bawled out the sputtering old chief. 
Inside of a week Squire Starr had secured 
the resignation of Chief Blake and the ap- 
pointment of Jim Macgill, who thus reaped 
more completely the profit of his popular- 
ity as the village’s champion pugilist. The 
fire station was at the rear of Starr Block, 
and Big Jim could continue to scrape chins 
while drawing down ten dollars a week as 
chief. Furthermore, the appointment gave 
him a title. His loyal men snapped military 
salute when they met him on the street and 
addressed him as ‘‘Chief.’”’ Old Blake had 
never elicited such honors. But in the case 
of Mr. Macgill the salute was for prowess as 
well as personality. 

Stars have been worshiped in the past 
on notable occasions; Mr. Macgill had only 
limited stock of information on that 
point; he was sure that nobody had ever 
worshiped a star with the devoutness that 
enthralled him. The star to which Jesse 
Hanlon had hitched his wagon! Mr. Mac- 
gill snorted when he reflected. 

He would have relished discussion of the 
matter with somebody who could appre- 
ciate the odd mysteries of a regular hunch, 
played with all the zeal and surrender of a 
true sport. But Sirius was the only listener 
in whom he dared to confide. 

“It shows that when advice comes out of 
the Bible, pup, it’s good and ought to be 
followed. Of course, it would have been 
better if it could have come to me when I 
was beside a mother’s knee. But this goes 
to show that even a parrot can’t put the 
Indian sign on good advice. I’ve got Jess 
Hanlon’s star faded to a fisheye in a fog 
bank. I’m hooked on. I’ll never let go.” 

That decision accounted for this an- 
nouncement, pinned on the door of Mr. 
Macgill’s barber shop one morning in late 
winter: ‘‘Closed for 2 daze. Gorn to 
Coart.”” 

The wagon had tagged behind the star 
on various occasions when the squire had 
spoken in public in Starvale. Big Jim 
always sat in the front row in any gathering 
where the squire was to appear, and gazed 
and listened raptly. Whenever a good point 
was made Mr. Macgill nudged the next 
man to him, led the applause and looked 
round to make sure that others were 
following his example. 

But to this big treat of the winter the 
devotee had been looking forward with 
zest—an opportunity to see and hear the 
squire conduct and plead a case in court. 
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R. MACGILL posted himself among 
the spectators in the front row and 
hearkened, wide-eyed, his mouth gaping. It 
was a dull suit, dealing with the intricacies 
of equity practice, and not one word did 
Big Jim understand. However, it sufficed 
for his content to be there and behold the 
squire ruffle important-looking papers, jot 
notes with careful pencil and thrust incisive 
questions at witnesses. The devotee’s in- 
terest was so great that he was annoyed by 
the coming of Alja Hacker, who jammed in 
his case-knife figure on the crowded bench. 
“T saw you running that day,’’ wheezed 
Hacker in cautious whisper in Macgill’s 
resentful ear. “‘I didn’t know what it was 
for. I found out. They got me; cheating 
by false pretenses. They gave me sixty 
days in the county jail here.” 

Reproach for failure to warn a friend 
seemed to be next in order, and Macgill 
waited for it crossly. There was no re- 
proach. “Being arrested was one of the 
luckiest things in my life. By being in his 
jail I met him! Do you want to lay eyes 
on the grandest and noblest man in all 
creation? Well, look up there—the high 
sheriff !”’ 

A grossly fat man was crowded into an 
armchair in front of a little desk. On the 
desk was a gavel; beside it loomed a silk 
hat with a rosette on the side of it. 

“He has adopted me,” whispered Hacker. 
Macgill rolled slow eyes of incredulity. 
“Well, it’s just the same as that. I’minthe 
family. Do his errands, drive his horse, 
take him round town. He says he never 
found a man before who didn’t crowd him 


on a wagon seat. He has changed all my 
life over for me. Gives me good advice and 
says I can always have a job with him. 
Didn’t you ever hear ’em sing that hymn 
about ‘Hitch your wagon to a star’?”’ 

“Tt ain’t no hymn—it’s in the Bible,” 
growled Big Jim. His tones were audible, 
for he had never learned how to whisper. 
The high sheriff frowned and tapped with 
his gavel. 

“And now see what you’ve gone and 
done! You’ve got me into a mess with 
him,” hissed Mr. Hacker. “I ought to 
have known better than ever to go mixing 
in with any more fakers.’’ He went tip- 
toeing away. 

Big Jim set his teeth and stared straight 
ahead; his anger and his embarrassment 
were topped by his sorrow; in his deter- 
mination to set right a fool who had tam- 
pered with the one great truth of Mr. 
Macgill’s life he had incurred the blame 
of disturbing the sanctity of proceedings 
which were being conducted by his idol. 
The squire had paused in a question and had 
looked round. The culprit had mental 
vision of manner of revenge—he would 
pick up Mr. Hacker and snap him in bits 
as a cook breaks a stick of macaroni over 
the pot. 

When recess was ordered the big fellow 
went stumbling and crowding his way to the 
squire and stammered explanations, which 
were coupled with threats of what he pro- 
posed to do. But the squire reassured him 
indulgently and invited him to come into 
the lawyers’ retiring room for a smoke. 
There he completely overwhelmed Jim by 
introducing him to several sociable attor- 
neys, calling him “‘Chief Macgill, of our 
fire department.’’ Somebody handed him 
a cigar, but Big Jim did not have the pre- 
sumption to light it; he backed away from 
the group of men and listened to their chat 
with awe. 

In the past he had had certain unpleasant 
experiences in court, his sole perspective 
being from the prisoner’s dock. He had 
often wondered what went on behind the 
paneled doors where the grave lawyers 
cloistered themselves betweenwhiles. Here 
he was in one of those sacred places, ad- 
mitted on a plane of something like equal- 
ity! It was some time before he collected 
his thoughts enough to understand any- 
thing of the matter the lawyers were dis- 
cussing in guarded tones. It was a longer 
time before he realized that the terms 
“solemn old nincompoop,” “regular old 
ass,’’ ‘pompous know-nothing”’ were char- 
acter labels which the gentlemen were 
pasting on the personality of no less a 
potentate than the honorable justice pre- 
siding at that term of court—his first term 
after the ratification of his appointment to 
the bench. 

“That’s about the only thing the bar of 
this state can lay up against you, Squire 
Starr,’’ stated a spokesman for the group— 
“that you turned down the appointment. 
It gave Governor Talbot his chance to 
play politics after he had done his plain 
duty in your case.” 

““Couldn’t take it. No taste for it,” 
remonstrated the squire, firing up the 
black pipe. 

“T don’t see how you can stand it—to 
try a case like this before him, squire—you 
with your knowledge of equity practice!”’ 

“Pretty hard! Pretty hard! Had a 
mind to insist on continuance when [ 
heard that Judge Steaves was sick and Mac- 
Corkle had been shifted here.”’ 

The other lawyer adopted the squire’s 
hint in the way of nomenclature. ‘ Mac- 
Corkle is sitting on that bench to-day show- 
ing the prejudice of his peanut mind; he 
can’t forget that the only reason he’s a 
judge is because you turned the honor 

own.” 
“Quite likely! Very probable! Notice it 
myself! Offensive attitude! Not judicial!” 
A puff on the black pipe for each sentence. 

“Talbot is playing politics too much,” 
growled another. “It’s Talbot’s fault that 
there’s all this rumpus on in the legisla- 
ture right now over the impeachment of 
sheriffs.” 

“Oh, come now!”’ protested the squire. 
“Talbot is helpless. The political opposi- 
tion is running the thing!” 

Yes, now! But I know the inside— 
how it started. In that first county where 
Talbot called for an investigation he him- 
self secretly started the petitions so that he 
could fire the high sheriff and slip in one of 
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his friends who could deliver the county 
next election. Straight! I know what I’m 
talking about! ‘Fine!’ said the boys in the 
other crowd. So they got after one of Tal- 
bot’s friends in another county. And we all 
know what’s going on now. Everybody 
doing it! First a Republican and then 
a Democrat. Those kiwhoops up in the 
legislature aren’t impeaching on right or 
wrong — they’re impeaching to keep the 
score even.” 

“Yes! It’s evident—evident,” com- 
mented the squire. “I never had a very 
high opinion of Talbot. But I did think he 
knew better than to push over the first of 
a row of bricks in that fashion.” 

“And this morning poor old Sam got 
his,’”’ declared one of the group. He jabbed 
a gesture with his thumb toward the court 
room. 

“What?” yelped the squire. 
“Tt’s right! Haven’t you looked at 
Sam’s face to-day?”’ 

“But Sam Erskine, as high sheriff of this 
county, is an institution. Clean as a 
hound’s tooth!” 

“But he got his telegram this morning. 
Come up and submit to the guillotine! 
Twenty years an honest high sheriff! But 
what do those damnation reign-o’-terrorists 
care? It’s history repeating itself, once a 
clean-up gang gets to slaughtering!”’ 

The squire trotted to the door admitting 
to the court room and opened it. They saw 
the high sheriff sitting jammed between the 
arms of his chair. His gaze seemed to be 
centered on the rosette of his plug hat. His 
eyes were as mournful as those of a sick 
hound; his jowls hung low. He had re- 
mained at his post, motionless, taking no 
advantage of the recess for relaxation. 

‘ commanded the squire, “come 
in here! 

The high sheriff rose with the arms of the 
chair hugging his hips and obliviously 
brought the article along with him for a few 
steps. But the attentive Hacker was close 
at hand and plucked the chair barnacle off 
the huge hulk. Theservitor edged in on the 
heels of his master and was not gainsaid. 

“Sam, show me that telegram.” 

The sheriff’s fat hand stroked the mois- 
ture of perturbation from his forehead and 
then plucked the paper from his breast 
pocket. 

“Yes, signed by the secretary! Day 
en eo. Sam, this is too devilish 

ad!’ 

“It’s going to be a dreadful setback,” 
lamented the sheriff. He had a falsetto 
voice to go with his size and the contrast 
was a bit grotesque. 

“You have done credit to the position. 
You have been honest. I’m sorry I can’t 
encourage you much. They’ll work the 
trumped-up-charge racket on you, as they 
have on the others—not time enough given 
to disprove.” 

“Where they can’t get ’em on anything 
else,” said one of the group of sympathizers, 
“they call on the president of the state 
university and he and that cheap hired 
spotter of his tell about the games and the 
dancing girls at the county fairs.” Big 
Jim’s eyes glittered balefully. “Sam, here, 
let ’em operate, of course! You can’t 
expect a fair to get along with a knitting 
contest between picked teams of old maids.” 

“Well, buck up, buck up, Sam!” coun- 
seled the squire cheerfully. “ You’re well 
fixed financially. And this isn’t the only 
job in the world!”’ 

“T’ve had it for twenty years. I don’t 
care to keep it much longer. Sitting still so 
much is fattening—and I’m sick of lawyers’ 
squabbles and having to make kings of old 
judges,’’ confessed the sheriff, whining. 
“But losing the job right now is a dreadful 
setback.” 

“You'll keep your friends! It can’t be 
much of asetback!’’ The squire had modi- 
fied some of the indignation of his protest; 
the reference to lawyers was not tactful. 

“Tt ain’t the friends! I ain’t worrying 
but what they’ll stick. But I’ve got a hun- 
dred and seventeen hogs and pig kind. I’m 
making a good thing with ’em on the jail 
swill, and the rush of tramps here in the 
winter gives me plenty of swill. If I have 
to move them hogs and buy feed, war 
prices what they are, it’ll be an awful set- 

ack.” 


The squire fingered his nose and surveyed 
the sheriff with appreciative and kindly 
consideration. ‘‘Sam, I don’t want to give 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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(Continued from Page 45) 

you any false hopes, but I advise you to 
submit that plea to the legislature. It’s the 
only original thing that has been handed 
in, so far as I have read the testimony the 
newspapers have printed. That plea—or a 
broken leg! Not much of anything else 
can save you.” 

“A broken leg?” 

“The law provides that a man cannot be 
impeached and removed from a position 
like yours unless he is present in person 
before the legislature. But you’re so well 

added that a broken leg seems a far- 
etched suggestion.”’ . 

“That’s so,” acknowledged Sheriff Ers- 
kine hopelessly, endeavoring to bend over 
far enough to get a view of his legs. ‘‘If 
there were farmers enough in the legisla- 
ture I could make’em understand. But the 
lawyers have crowded out most of the 
farmers. 

“Nothing but law these days! And one 
part of it contradicting the other part so 
much that it’s lucky if a man can get a 
thing decided in a whole year—something 
that could be settled man-fashion in two 
minutes if lawyers wasn’t called in.”’ 

He went back into the court room, his 
acolyte at heel. Mr. Hacker’s eyes goggled 
widely, his forehead was corrugated, his 
lips were moving and he scratched the side 
of his head; he had developed that appear- 
ance of deep cogitation after the squire’s 
declaration regarding the legal necessity of 
an accused official’s appearance in person 
at the legislative bar. He looked from his 
broomstick shanks to the prodigious under- 
pinning of the waddling high sheriff and 


| sighed and shook his head. But he did not 


lose the appearance of a man who was 
thinking deeply. 

“Sam seems to be a little mordant, hav- 
ing run afoul of the law,” commented the 
squire. ‘‘We must excuse his feelings and 
his comments, I suppose. And I’ll admit 
that his last statement was a very fair 
description of some kinds of equity practice. 
Sometimes I am sorry that I have made a 
specialty of it.” He knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe. 

“Haven't got that one quite up to shade 
yet, squire,”’ suggested a friend. 

“No; that was my favorite.’”’ The atten- 
tive Mr. Macgill followed the gaze which 


the squire cast upward. From the high 


chandelier dangled a clay pipe, black as 
ebony. A placard identified it. ‘Sacred to 
the Memory of Advencin Starr, Esq.” “I 
have missed it dreadfully ever since you 
boys took it away from me.” 

“Tt’s a pretty long reach for you, 
squire,’’ jested a lawyer. 

Big Jim decided that the expression on 
the master’s face indicated yearning. He 


' had spoken of his old pipe in a manner 


almost pathetic. By standing on tiptoes 
and then leaping a little the big fellow swept 
down the pipe, breaking the string. 

“By gad, they ain’t going to keep any- 
thing away from you, sir, so long as I can 
reachit. Yes, sir! And if anything is hung 
higher, and I can grow as much as one 
feather, I’ll fly and get what you call for.”’ 

The outburst and the performance were 
so precipitous that nobody found voice 
until the squire had received the pipe in his 
hands. ‘Really, chief, you took it a little 
too seriously,’’ he said. 

“Why, it has been one of our standing 
jokes,” protested a lawyer. 

“Standing jokes or sitting-down jokes or 
hanging-up jokes! He is too grand a man 
to have any kind of jokes played on him! 
I won’t stand for any jokes.” 

“Well, well, chief—that will do, I’m 
sure!” But there was indulgence in the 
Squire’s tone and kindness and appreciation 
were in his smile. 

“T hope I ain’t saying or doing anything 
but what’s genteel and proper. But there 
don’t any of you know what this grand man 
means to me. He don’t know. He prob- 
ably never will. I haven’t got any brains 
to use for him, but every ounce of my 
meat ——”’ 

Mr. Macgill was getting a bit hysterical 
and was not obeying the squire’s monitory 

ead waggings. The shrill tones of the 
sheriff sawed across the champion’s declara- 
tion in effective fashion: ‘‘The Honorable 
Court!” 

The little squire reached as high as he 
could and patted the big chap. ‘You're all 
pnt, my boy! Don’t mind their grins. 

enever I get into trouble I shall depend 
on you.” 
; “You bet you can depend on me!”’. 
That’s understood.” The squire hurried 
ito court, leading the procession. 
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“Say, some protector!’’ remarked one of 
the lawyers sotto voce. ‘‘If he can get as 
savage as that about a joke he’ll certainly 
raise some ructions if somebody ever does 
the squire real dirt.’’ 
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MS MACGILL, from his seat, surveyed 
the judge with much disfavor. The 
champion had not lost one word of the sug- 
gestion that the new justice was entertain- 
ing petty spite in the case of Squire Starr. 
And he had the squire’s own admission! 
Jim had hardly looked at the judge during 
the first hours in court; there was only one 
real man there for him, and that was the 
squire. Hostility which was slowly growing 
into something with a personal flavor took 
possession of Macgill. The judge had a 
sort of sour and provoking pug-dog face. 
Every time he spoke he cleared his throat 
with a rattle like a pug dog’s breathing. He 
began to talk and to rattle a great deal. He 
started in on Squire Starr’s client. Big Jim 
knew very little about law and nothing 
about the deferential ethics of legal prac- 
tice. But he noted from the expressions on 
lawyers’ faces and the manner of the squire 
that the latter was getting the raw end of 
some kind of a deal. The squire had pro- 
pounded set questions and the client had 
replied. But the judge, by new questions, 
seemed determined to tear those replies in 
pieces. Big Jim was in a front bench near 
the attorneys’ inclosure and overheard a 
whispered comment: “That’s the first 
time I ever saw a judge try to beat the 
opposing counsel to a cross-examination. 
It’s a wonder the old squire doesn’t get up 
and throw books at him.” 

But Squire Starr was restraining himself, 
though his brows were knotted and his face 
was pale. He folded his little arms and sat 
straight in his chair while His Honor rasped 
at the witness after the squire had an- 
nounced that he himself had no more ques- 
tions to put. After a time the judge sat 
back in his chair with a grunt and with sig- 
nificant demeanor, as if he desired to inform 
all that he had shown up at least one at- 
tempt to put something over on his judicial 
intelligence. 

The squire rose. His tones were sweet. 


“Has Your Honor quite finished?” 


“T have, sir!” 

Squire Starr turned very slowly, revolv- 
ing on his heels, looking into all faces. 
There was profound silence. Breaking that 
silence he purred in dulcet tones, coaxingly: 
“Ts there any other gentleman in the court 
room who would like to ask my. client a few 
questions?” 

There was longer silence—even more pro- 
found; the mere spectators hardly under- 
stood the full measure of the squire’s 
sarcasm and waited with curiosity; the at- 
torneys did realize how much affront to the 
bench there was in the rebuke and perched 
themselves straight in their chairs like so 
many exclamation points. 

“Nobody is barred,’ suggested the 
squire, his demeanor even more bland, sur- 
veying all the loungers expectantly, his 
back to the judge. 

Justice MacCorkle’s manner of pounding 
with his fist and his impetuosity in resent- 
ment revealed that he had come to his first 
term of court with chip on shoulder and 
with self-conscious estimate of opinion pre- 
vailing behind his back. 

“You shall answer for that, sir!’’ 

Squire Starr turned and bowed meekly. 
‘Ah, you have some questions for me also? 
Very well! I will answer.” 

“Sir, this is deliberate contempt of 
court.” 

“T am sorry if it appears like that, Your 
Honor. I was merely trying to show that I 
could adopt an implied suggestion from the 
bench.” 

“What suggestion?’’ 

“That there be friendly codperation in 
court—broad liberality of treatment in 
order to avoid the technicalities of legal 
procedure.” 

“That is further contempt.” 

“T protest, Your Honor. It was not in 
my power to express further contempt.” 
He bowed again. 

Justice MacCorkle worried the breast 
of his black robe with trembling hands as if 
he felt an impulse to cast the garment 
away, as he used to pluck off his coat prior 
to combat in the hot times of his training in 
old Ward Eight. 

Mr. Macgill was thoroughly posted in all 
the preliminaries of menace. He clenched 
his big fists and set them on his knees. He 
did not understand. On the part of the idol 
the worshiper had seen only politeness, 
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humility, declared willingness to follow the 
example set by the judge. But that incom- 
prehensible person in the high place was 
standing up, purple with passion, acting as 
if he intended to come down and beat up an 
inoffensive gentleman. Big Jim knew, so he 
felt, what was really requisite to start a 
fight; he saw absolutely no provocation in 
this case. 

“You stand in contempt of this court, 
sir. I impose a fine of fifty dollars and in 
addition demand that you purge yourself of 
contempt by an apology here and now in 
open court.” 

The squire bowed and sat down and was 
silent. 

“Are you not going to obey the mandate 
of the court?” 

Squire Starr leaned close to the ear of the 
opposing counsel: ‘“Here’s a chance to 
get this case before a real judge. You’d 
like a continuance, wouldn’t you, Brother 
Saunders?” 

“Yes, but 4 

“Then J’ll stand pat.’ 

The whispered conference, the studied 
insolence of the squire’s air of inattentive- 
ness, drove Judge MacCorkle to the final 
bounds of fury. He took it for what it 
seemed—a test of his ability to be boss of 
his own court. 

“The fine—your apology! 
he shouted. “Are you deaf?” 

“T heard you plainly the first time, Your 
Honor. I am still seated. I am not reach- 
ing for my wallet. You may draw what 
inference you wish.” 

“Mister Sheriff! Arrest Attorney Starr, 
remove him from the court room and hold 
him in the county jail until I order other- 
wise. Mister Clerk, prepare the papers of 
commitment.” 

Mr. Erskine always consumed consider- 
able time in getting up his physical steam 
before trying to move his unwieldy hulk 
from moorings; on this occasion he did not 
move a muscle for a long period. 

“At once, Mister Sheriff !”’ 

The officer’s motions were confined to 
mere rockings and heavings. 

Two lawyers hastened to the little squire 
and leaned over him. ‘“‘You mustn’t let 
him put anything like this across,’’ urged 
one in husky whisper. “He’s ugly.” 

“Tt’s my best way to get this case put 
over till Steaves can hear it.” 

“But you mustn’t go to jail, squire! 
Jeffrey, here, is a bail commissioner and 
we'll arrange ? 

“Your excitement has made you forget 
your law, boys, for a minute. Contempt of 
court, as well as murder in the first degree, 
is not a bailable offense in this state.” 

Sheriff Erskine got under way dragging 
anchor; the armchair stuck tightly to him, 
and was pulled off by the hands of the 
faithful attendant; but Mr. Hacker’s slight 
form was dragged along for some distance 
before he could prevail. Physiologists know 
that excitement and fear cause the human 
body to swell; the chair stuck on in a 
fashion which suggested that Mr. Erskine 
had suddenly grown much larger and was 
therefore excited and afraid. But his face 
expressed no emotion except by exuding 
more copious sweat. 

“Thank you, Mister Sheriff! I’ll go right 
along with you as soon as the papers are 
ready,” proffered the squire politely. In 
low tones he added: “I reckon your swill 
proposition encourages you to set a good 
table, Sam. I'll probably have a mighty 
good visit with you.” 

Mr. Macgill reached over the bar in- 
closure and grabbed one of the lawyers with 
clutch that made the man wince. ‘‘What’s 
all the bunk? What’s it all about?” 

“The judge is sending Squire Starr to 
jail for contempt of court.” 

“He can’t do nothing like that!”’ 

“Oh, yes, he can.” 

In Mr. Macegill’s roaring ears there was 
something like an echo of the words: “In 


At once!” 


“ease of trouble I shall depend on you.”’ In 


the fires before his blinking eyes there were 
the blazing words: ‘You bet you can 
depend on me.” 

He pushed aside the lawyer and straddled 
over the rail of the bar inclosure. There 
was considerable disorder in the court room 
and the general bustle protected his per- 
formance to some extent. He got between 
the sheriff and the squire. ‘‘ You lay one 
finger on the Honubble Starr,’’ he muttered 
in the officer’s ear, “‘and hell will get meat 
enough for a general barbecue!” 

Mr. Erskine blinked. 

“Good Cephas, Mac, mind what you’re 
doing,” hissed the horrified Hacker. ‘‘ This 
is the great—the high sheriff!” 
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“Don’t I know it? That’s why I’m talk- 
ing to him. If he puts paw on my star i 

“Mr. Starr is all right enough! But I’ve 
hitched! I’ve done what the hymn says to 
do. You understand! Lay off’n it, Mac! 
Else it’ll be between you and me. You’ve 
got the muscle! But I’ve got a tongue!” 

Big Jim knew what that tongue might 
accomplish! The squire was within hear- 
ing. It was like being challenged by a 
polecat. 

“You needn’t be afraid of him,’ Mr. 
Hacker assured his own star, after scrutiny 
of Mr. Macgill’s face. ‘‘I’ve known him a 
long time. He’s all gas! Nothing will 
happen to you. Leave it to me!”’ He ex- 
tended a spaghetti-sized arm in front of the 
swelling paunch of his patron and supercili- 
ously pushed Mr. Macgill to one side, hav- 
ing detected plain signs of intimidated 
surrender. 

“Mister Sheriff,’ roared the judge, beat- 
ing angry knuckles on the desk, “‘secure 
order in this court room and take away 
your prisoner!” 

According to what Mr. Macgill had 
heard and seen since coming to court, that 
judge had no bothersome friend and pro- 
tector. The big fellow was not without 
man’s common sense under ordinary condi- 
tions. But that day, in those strange sur- 
roundings, having seen politeness answered 
by violence, greatness humiliated and 
threatened by “‘a nincompoop,” “‘‘an old 
ass,’’ everything seemed to be upside down; 
therefore, Big Jim’s valor was operating on 
its own hook while his brain took it easy. 
He whirled on the squire. 

“Beat it!’ he suggested. ‘‘They’re all 
your friends down here, even the sheriff. 
I’ll go up there and paddle the phiz of that 
plug-ugly while you make a get-away.” 

“Tush! Tush! Be careful! I know what 
I’m doing.” 

“But you ain’t getting a square deal.” 

*Macgill, you must keep quiet or they’!] 
have you in jail too.”’ 

The champion’s whirling thoughts stead- 
ied themselves long enough to force the 
conviction that a willing friend cannot do 
much for a prisoner unless the willing friend 
is outside the prison walls. And he found 
much significance in the squire’s next 
words: 

“T don’t want my friends in jail with me. 
Understand, chief?’’ 

Mr. Macgill promptly decided that he 
did understand. He would have liked to 
have still better understanding, along with 
definite suggestions and commands, but 
the judge was sharply commanding the 
bailiffs to arrest all persons in the court who 
were making a disturbance. Mr. Macgill 
was fully aware that he had been making a 
disturbance and had intended to make a 
worse one. Conscience and his anxiety to 
be outside prison and available for future 
operations made him a fugitive. He climbed 
back over the rail, grabbed his hat and 
overcoat and fled. The door tender who 
saw him coming decided that, like an ach- 
ing tooth, he was better out than in and 
therefore afforded him free egress. 

The jail was attached to the courthouse 
as a wing. Macgill groaned when he stood 
in the street and looked up at its barred 
windows. 

Squire Advencin Starr in there! 
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HE winter wind from the north had a 

cutting edge and Big Jim’s bobtailed 
overcoat was none too thick, but he began 
a march round the county buildings along 
the four-square of streets; it was as if an 
anxious monkey were trying to find crevice 
in a gigantic coconut. Macgill chafed red 
ears and warmed tingling nose in cupped 
palm and cursed in dismal monotone. His 
anger grew hotter as his feet grew colder. 
He raked his mind in order to recollect the 
details. His cireumambulation kept bring- 
ing him in front of the jail; his ponderings 
always brought him to the same absolute 
conviction: The squire had done nothing 
to deserve such punishment. All at once 
the patrol was able to intercept Mr. Hacker, 
who was hurrying back to the jail from 
downtown. In mittened fist Mr. Hacker 
carried a small parcel tied up with drug- 
gist’s pink twine. He seemed to have much 
more of a burden on his mind than he had 
in his hand. He nimbly avoided the big 
paw which sought to restrain him. , 

“‘No, I won’t help you to have a word with 
him! You keep off’n me. You’ve made me 
trouble enough!” 

Mr. Macgill had fairly good speed, but he 
was no match for Mr. Hacker, who raced 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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You’ve heard much of the Reo one rod con- 
trol—here it is. Note that there is no hand- 
operated brake. Both brakes are foot brakes 
—and both have locking devices. Left pedal 
is also interconnected so first pressure re- 
leases clutch—push further and brake takes 
hold. Right*pedal is ‘‘emergency”’ brake— 
*“‘when in doubt push both feet.’’ 

Legs are stronger than the arms—and in cases 
of emergency you release clutch and hold car 
with feet while sitting erect and firmly 
braced, with both your hands free to grasp 
steering wheel. 

The large percentage of women drivers indi- 
cates the ease and certainty of control of 


Note the fan-planes cast in the fly-wheel. 
on?— Just a little more expense in the making of 

i 3 to ensure a lot more comfort to Reo owners. 
: usual fan draws air through the radiator same as 
er cars. Fan in the fly-wheel of the Reo dis- 
arges it—adds to efficiency of the motor at the 
me time that it obviates hot floor boards—con- 
tributing the last degree of comfort to riders in front 

seats. 

Just a detail—but one that in a Reo is better. 


Of course you recognize the front of a Reo at a glance—the 
curved visor is distinctive as well as graceful in appearance. 
Reason for it—aside from looks? Certainly. Exhaustive 
tests proved that a radiator of this shape deflects air into 
the “fins” that otherwise would go over the top. 

More efficiency combined with grace of line. Incidentally 
makes the Reo, of which every owner is proud, more readily 
recognizable. 

If you have had experience with a car that overheats on 
slightest provocation, you’ll appreciate the more, this Reo Six 
that has ample radiation capacity—combined with a pump 
that always functions. 


This Reo Six was one of the first American cars in which the 
true type full Cantilever springs were used. 

Do you know the reason for their superiority? 

In a few words, they lend to the car the effect of a much longer 
wheel base, yet eliminate the necessity of making it so long as 
to be unwieldy. 

Road shocks come at the point where spring attaches to 
frame—not directly under rear seat, and over the axle. 

Net result—passengers in the tonneau ride as easily as those 
in the front—and every experienced motorist covets the 
front seat. 

Effect is the same as riding between axles instead of over 
them. 
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There's a 


for everyth 


Not only in the major units, but in the smallest 
care and sound engineering principles applied in : 


A hackneyed phrase, but the only one that is | 
can only be as strong as its weakest link.” 


It isn’t sufficient, to our mind, that an automob) 
type of clutch or other unit. It is vital, howevi 
correctness of design, in quality of materials and 
For, what profit the motorist if he have a fifty h 
the stresses of a forty horse power engine? Or¢ 
in diameter or in length? Of what value a good 
We show here just a few parts of the Reo Six an 
If you will investigate you will find in every sm 
—evidence of careful discrimination based on tt 
the facilities, to do things the right way, are the | 


As final proof that Reo engineering is right—is 
upkeep of his Reo Six. 


For that, in the final analysis, is the answer to al 


Reo Motor Car Cc 


t important details, will you find painstaking 
ng of this Reo Six. 


re when speaking of motor cars is, ‘‘A chain 
stor; ~ or any special kind of axle; or popular 
‘of every unit be in keeping with the rest in 
ship. 

it driving gears capable of withstanding only 
y axle shaft if the bearings be skimped either 
1 if the clutch be faulty ?~ 

y Reo engineers_use this rather than that. 

0 Six—in'every manufacturing operation too 
—" intent backed by the knowledge, and 
‘lity. 


ou to any owner for facts as to the costiof 


. and of construction—cost of upkeep. 


ansing, Michigan 
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Price $1550 FOB, Lansing 


subject Zo increase without notice 
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Note that the electric starting motor is located 
under the foot boards—instead of cluttering up the 
room under the hood where already there are 
enough devices. 

But there’s a still better reason. Starter operates 
through the main driving shaft—and by chain 
instead of gears. 

Is inoperative save when gears are in neutral. 
More efficient and—fool-proof. No matter when 
the starter is operated—even when car is running— 
it is impossible to do any injury either to the car 
or the starter. 


Does it seem ridiculous to ‘‘feature’’ a hub cap in an 
advertisement? 

Let’s see. This small detail has saved Reo owners in 
the aggregate hundreds—yes, thousands—of dollars. 
We call it a “‘stream line’? hub cap. Foolish of course— 
but it expresses the idea in looks anyway. 

Its serious purpose, however, is to protect the axle, 
spindles and fenders from injury. 

Hub caps extend beyond line of fenders—first to touch 
any obstruction. Being all curves and smooth and 
stout—they glance off. 

On the rear wheels they serve also to take the driving 
stresses. The rear hub cap is one member of the hub 
and an integral part of its driving axle-shaft. Sim- 
plicity, efficiency, security—and shock insurance. 


Timken and Hyatt and ball bearings are 

all used in the Reo Six—no one to 

the exclusion of the others, but each - 
where our experience proves it best suited to the particu- 
lar service in that place. : 

For example, in the transmission we like Hyatt with balls 
to support end thrusts. In the front wheels and in the 
rear axle—Timken. 

In all cases we use bearings that are ““50 per cent over- 
size’? according to the makers’ specifications, for this 
weight of car. 

Ever hear of bearing troubles in a Reo—hardly ever— 


if ever. 


j We like to show the “hook-up” of the major 
} units—motor, clutch, transmission and driving 
y axle—of the Reo Six. 

J Each unit is separate—more accessible—more flexi- 
ble. Relieves operating mechanism of road shocks 
and strains. 

More expensive to build than if we adopted the ex- 
pedient of incorporating two or three units in one 
housing—but our experience proves it to be worth the 
difference to the owner. 

And we like to build Reos just as we would if we our- 
selves expected to drive and care for all of them—and 


to pay the upkeep. 
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(Continued from Page 47) 

along on the snow without seeming to dent 
it. Well in advance of the pursuer he 
reached a big door in the basement wall of 
the jail, opened it, dived in and slammed it. 
Through a peekhole he squealed, ‘‘He’s 
probably in solitary in the doghole on bread 
and water. It’s what comes of sassing a 
judge. You go way! I can’t bother with 
your foolishness—I’ve got real business of 
my own.” He dropped the iron disk over 
the peekhole. 

He had left a word picture for the raging 
thoughts of the man outside. The doghole 
and bread and water for the first citizen of 
Starvale! 

Clairvoyant vision would haveshown Mr. 
Macgill the squire in a big easy-chair in the 
sheriff’s private office, smoking the black 
pipe—the rescued favorite—and getting 
ready to attack a magazine. 

“Principle, Sam! It’s a matter of prin- 
ciple with me,” he said, soothing the 
perturbed officer. ‘‘Also a little policy to 
save my equity suit from that numskull! 
Don’t fuss yourself. Attend to your own 
troubles.” 

“T-reckon I’ve got enough of my own to 
keep me busy,’’ admitted the sheriff. 

Clairvoyant vision would surely have 
comforted Big Jim; could the sheriff have 
looked down through the floor and observed 
the activities of the gentleman known 
on the Squashvine Circuit as ‘‘ Doctor” 
Hacker, doubt might have accompanied 
the comfort of knowing that Mr. Hacker 
had resolved to trig the avalanche of the 
sheriff’s descending troubles. It was sud- 
den resolution based on the smattering of 
medical knowledge possessed by the “‘dac- 
tor.” It was desperate, but the devoted aid 
assured himself that it was the best he 
could do on short notice. In the seclu- 
sion of a locked pantry Mr. Hacker broke 
the pink twine, unwrapped a vial labeled 
“‘Todide of Potassium’”’ and took a big dose. 

At just about that moment, in another 
secluded spot—the telephone booth in the 
corridor of the county buildings—Mr. 

~ill was getting connection with Star- 
4irst Hoseman Doty on the phone. 
hief’s message was a bit incoherent in 
respects, but one terrible fact was 
voiced and reiterated like a trumpet call to 
duty: The Honorable Advencin Starr had 
been arrested for no fault whatsoever, 
simply on account of a political grudge, and 
had been jammed into the county jail and 
now from a doghole appealed to his home 
friends for help. Chief Macgill put it up 
to the Starvale Fire Department! 

He got profane and comforting assurance 
from Foreman Doty. There were plenty of 
pungs and horses in Starvale; there was a 
full moon; there was slick sledding across 
country; there were some good hard-cider 
cellars on the way—these facts were empha- 
sized by the foreman. It was with en- 
thusiasm he stated that he could answer for 
a bunch of the boys of the right sort who 
would keep their mouths shut; he promised 
that they would start after dark so that no 
foolish pacifists of the village would in- 
terfere with what was just as plain a call to 
duty as if Starr Block were on fire. 

During the recess period of the afternoon 
session Justice MacCorkle sent down to 
the imprisoned squire a peace-seeking 
emissary in the person of the clerk of the 
court. The squire looked over his magazine 
from the depths of the easy-chair and 
listened with patient indifference. 

‘Willing to throw off the fine and accept 
the apology, eh? Gellerson, you go back 
and tell him if that’s his expressed estimate 
of me westand about even on the contempt 
proposition.” 

“T’msorry it has happened in our county, 
squire. I pity His Honor. They’re making 
it pretty hard for him upstairs.” 

“Undoubtedly!” 

“But can’t it be compromised in some 
way?” 

“The only sensible thing I can think of is 
to have a board of appraisers appointed in 
his case. He set the damages as high as 
fifty dollars. In that case, Gellerson, he 
must be pretty nigh a total loss.” 

“But he wants you to know he is very 
sorry he lost his temper.” 

“T don’t need his assurance or yours, 
Gellerson! He’ll be sorrier. I’m a fair 
man, but no judge can so grossly overstep 
legal ethics in my case and get away with 
tide 

It was plain that the divinity which 
doth hedge a judge in the estimation of a 
veteran clerk of the court was having its 
effect on Gellerson and he tried to argue 
the matter. 
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“That’s enough,” interposed the squire 
with decisive manner. ‘I’m here on prin- 
ciple. I want no favors from MacCorkle. 
He tried to use me as a punching bag to 
show off his judicial biceps. Has he man- 
aged to pull on another case for trial?” 

Yes) sir!” 

“We still have a few fools in our bar 
association. What’s the case?” he inquired 
with professional interest. 

“Suit by dentist to recover from woman 
for false teeth furnished. Defense claims 
teeth did not fit. Plaintiff asserts that 
woman had a parrot mouth and that he did 
the best he could with it. It’s a comical 
case, squire,’’ he added, seeing an oppor- 
tunity for further entreaty. “Why don’t 
you fix it with His Honor and then com 
along up and listen?” . 

“T’m glad that at last MacCorkle has a 
ease that’s exactly suited to his grade of 
intelligence. I’ll stay right here. I must 
encourage him by keeping equity practice 
away from him.” 

It was plain that even the humorosities 
of the false-teeth case could not lighten 
the gloom of the judicial apprehensiveness. 
At least four other peace delegates dropped 
down from the court room before the ad- 
journment of the session for the day. They 
approached the stubborn squire from differ- 
ent angles but did not prevail. 

Nor did Judge MacCorkle himself pre- 
vail! 

In desperation, fearing what the outcome 
of the affair might be, he was like a man 
who has caught a tiger by the tail and is 
wondering how he can best let it go. He 
put on an incog cap and muffled his face 
in a scarf and came up to the jail from his 
hotel during the course of the evening. 

Sheriff Erskine had become an advocate 
in behalf of settlement, so far as his limited 
powers of argument went, but neither judge 
nor sheriff could stir the squire from his 
stand. And they could not ascertain just 
what his stand was except that he proposed 
to remain in jail. 

“Allin due time!” he told the judge. ‘I 
shall make this affair serve its purpose in 
the courts of the state. I shall not disclose 
my plans at present.” 

In this sphinxlike attitude there was 
veiled threat which filled the novice judge 
with panic. The squire remained very 
amiable, entirely master of the situation, 
and was manifestly enjoying his experience. 
The more anxiety the judge displayed the 
more bland and patronizing was the attitude 
of the prisoner. He loftily put aside His 
Honor’s proposition that the two of them 
signify reconciliation by a handshake in 
court the next morning—no fine, no spoken 
apology. 

“No-no! I stay! On no consideration 
will I leave until I have carried out my 
designs.”’ 

The squire smiled and quietly whittled 
tobacco for the black pipe. The honorable 
justice of the supreme judicial court and the 
high sheriff of the county were veritably at 
his feet, begging him to take his freedom! 
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“TN A DARK dungeon—that’s where he 

is, gents!”’ repeated Chief Macgill, ad- 
dressing his band of zealots under the high 
midnight moon on the outskirts of the shire 
town. He had marched out to meet them. 
“Bread and water! I ain’t guessing at it. 
A friend of mine works in that jail. He told 
me. War is just what they say it is, but I’ll 
be cussed if politics ain’t worse! Now, are 
you with me?” 

They were. They told him so with 
vociferous earnestness. 

“There’s only one thing you can’t do— 
that’s hold us back!” stated Foreman 
Doty. \‘‘When hard cider is hard enough 
it makes a fighting fluid that will send 
rabbits out shopping for brass knuckles.” 

“There’s a lumber yard right on our 
way,” reported the chief. “I located it. 
Plenty of joists!” 

“But if we stand outside and let the 
sheriff know that we mean business,” sug- 
gested one of the milder of the adventurers, 
““we may not have to destroy property.” 

“This is no night for stump speeches and 
a joint debate,’”’ retorted Big Jim. ‘‘ Give 
“em no time to slip bolts, drop bars and get 
their guns. Up to the big door as soft as 
cats skating on whipped cream, bang with 
the joists, and in we go! And out we come 
with the grandest man in the world in our 
arms!” 

Squire Starr’s recalcitrancy and the 
Starvale delegation’s precipitateness so 
timed matters for a midnight climax that 
the door of the county bastile came crashing 
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in just as the eminent prisoner was reiter- 
ating his unalterable determination to stay. 

In reply to the volley of demands, 
‘‘Where are you, Squire Starr?” the lawyer 
ran out of the office, through the anteroom 
and into the jail office. 

Judge MacCorkle did not follow; he felt 
more fear than curiosity and squatted 
down behind the sheriff’s desk. The sud- 
denness of the thing was terrifying, the 
uproar was frightful. Mr. Macgill’s great 
voice rose above the bedlam: 

“We'll show that old wizzenpoof of a 
judge what’s what!” 

In his fear His Honor wondered how much 
of the spirit of a lynching bee there was in 
that party of the squire’s friends. 

Before Sheriff Erskine had worked him- 
self out of his chair and had set his huge 
legs to moving toward the scene of the 
tumult the rescue had been accomplished. 
Somebody grabbed a handy greatcoat from 
a rack and wrapped up the little squire. 
Big Jim received the burden in his arms 
and started away. “It’s your friends—me 
and your friends, squire,” he urged. Ac- 
cording to Jim’s perception the reclaimed 
prisoner seemed to be entertaining an er- 
roneous view of the situation. The wiry 
little magnate was fighting with the feroc- 
ity of a wildeat. “There ain’t no jail in 
the United States strong enough to hold 
you, not when the Starvale Fire Depart- 
ment is outside that jail.” 

Mr. Macgill wrapped the big coat more 
securely about his captive and jumped into 
a pung. ‘‘Give ’em the braid, boy!” he 
yelled. ‘‘If they catch us this side of the 
Starvale town line they’ll do it in an air- 
plane.” : 

A procession of pungs drawn by galloping 
horses passed out of the shire town. 
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FTER quietness had prevailed for some 
time, Judge MacCorkle took courage 
and went out to the jail office. 

The sheriff, assisted by the night turn- 
key, was propping the splintered door with 
bars. ‘‘The hellhounds!” he panted. “I 
know who they be. I saw the faces of the 
last run of ’em. I’ll start for Starvale with 
warrants as soon as I can get my horses 
harnessed.” 

The judge watched the job of temporary 
reconstruction of the door, cogitating. Then 
he called the sheriff to one side. 

“You’d better allow this matter to rest 
right where it is—not saying to anybody 
that I advised you. Do you understand?” 

The sheriff worked slow eyebrows. 

““You see, sheriff, Starr can’t afford to 
do any talking. It might be alleged that he 
conspired with his friends to effect this jail- 
breaking. You remember that he was in an 
extremely easy frame of mind for a prisoner 
committed without bail. I don’t say that 
he did conspire. 

“Tt’s probably mistaken zeal. But he’ll 
be willing to protect his friends by keeping 
still about the whole affair, contempt and 
all. The essential feature of the case is, 
he’s out! It’s arelief for me; it must be for 

ou.” 
“Tt is,’ admitted the jailer, stroking the 
perspiration with the flat of his hand. 
“But he was in my charge and " 

“T’ll be more grateful if you’ll keep him 
out than I’d have been if you had managed 
to keep him in. Fate and fools have 
helped us.” 

The turnkey lifted the door ajar for him 
and His Honor wrapped his scarf about his 
face and went away. 


Along toward midnight Mr. Hacker, in 
the sanctity of his little room in the lower 
regions, was surveying his countenance ina 
mirror with more or less satisfaction. 

“Tt’s lucky that I ain’t got any meat on 
me to speak of,” he mused. “It has took 
effect on me quicker than it would on any- 
body else. Gor ram it, I’m well speckled 
already. That stuff sure does drive out the 
pimples!” 

He took another dose from the vial labeled 
“‘Todide of Potassium.” 

Then bedlam broke out above his head! 
He rushed up, reconnoitered, and lurked in 
a dark corner of the anteroom until all was 
over and the sheriff and the turnkey were 
alone. : 

“Talk about your circuses and your stage 
shows, Sheriff Erskine,” said the turnkey, 
hammering nails into the door; ‘‘it’s get- 
ting to be a continuous performance. But 
I hain’t seen nothing to laugh at, up to 
date!” 

The manner of Mr. Hacker’s entrance at 
that moment might have suggested that he 
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was doing his best to make up for the de. 
ficiency in the comedy. He came in, frisk- 
ing and leaping. He tossed his arms. He 
pirouetted on his toes. He rolled up his 
eyes and simpered in foolish fashion. | 

““*Wor I want to be Queen of the May,’” 
he squealed. He grabbed up a husk mat, 
curved it about his waist and continued t 
dance. j 

The sheriff backed into a corner, 
jowls quaking. 

“Suffering Sifferus!’’ yelped the 
tounded turnkey, his hammer in air in 
posture of defense. ‘‘That cussed darning | 
needle has gone loco!” 

“Fetch him a crack! Knock him down!” 
urged the sheriff, who had but a tiny core 
of courage in his wrappings of fat. But Mr, 
Hacker ‘“‘found himself’? suddenly. He 
stood still and blinked at the sheriff. “Tt 
was your voice! It done it—it brought me | 
to myself! But I’m awful sick.” 2 4 

‘Sick? What’s the matter?” - & 

“Fever. Delirium. Have I been acting | 
queer?” 

“Lookit, sheriff! Lookit!” stuttered the 
turnkey. ‘“He’s been peppered with some- 
thing. He’s all broke out!” 

“T was afraid so,’ wailed Hacker. “I 
have been exposed. I kept still about it. 
I hoped I wouldn’t catch it.” 

The sheriff was peering about, showing 
much of the same kind of terror that would 
be displayed by one of his own pigs seeking 
escape from the butcher. 

In default of a leading question Mr. 
Hacker volunteered explanation: ‘‘I haye 
been exposed. I’mafraid I’ve caughtit. It’s 
smallpox. Better put out a red flag and call 
a doctor. I feel my de-re-lillum coming on 
again.’”’ He fixed vacant stare on the sheriff's 
face. ‘“‘‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star!’” 
Then he began to cavort in his grotesqu 
rigadoon. f 

“We're nailed!” gasped the turnkey. ~ 

The sheriff waved limp gesture toward 
the telephone and slumped into the nearest 
chair; it was plain the fear impulse had 
reached extremity in the matter of bodily 
distention; he broke off one of the chair) 
arms when he sat down. 
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HE rush of Squire Starr’s rescue party 

was tempestuous; Big Jim’s precau- 
tions lest the squire should be exposed and | 
catch cold were so earnest and his general 
excitement was so profoundly engrossing 
that he held the little man in his wrappings 
for a long time, though the squire put up 
a vicious fight. Therefore, between haste 
and Jim’s solicitous drynursing, the res-| 
cuers had dashed all of two miles on the! 
way back to Starvale before the squire got 
his head out and was in sufficient control of 
voice and emotions so that he could make 
his sentiments known. But after he had 
secured a halt and had expressed himself | 
fluently and with the only profanity he had 
used in a good many years he found that 
Mr. Macgill’s understanding continued to 
be nebulous. The squire’s heated discourse 
was shot through with this remark from the 
chief rescuer: ‘‘Of course it’s so if you say 
it’s so, sir, but ——”’ 

After a half score of those comments, 
delivered in unvarying monotone of cloudy 
comprehension and half-belief, the squire 
shouted an ultimatum. The pungs were 
grouped in a heater piece where converging 
roads came together. ‘“‘ You—take—me—_ 
back!” 

“T know how to obey orders if you say | 
so,” stated Mr. Macgill, ‘but ——” 

“Obey them!” S| 

“Back into that jail; is it?” 2 | 

“Back into that jail. Quick about it!” 

“Give ’em the braid, boy!” snapped | 
Macgill. - 

“His. not to reason why’’— not 
longer. - 

“Squire Starr, sir,’”? he ventured when! 
the procession was on ‘its "you'd depen 


back to town, “‘you said that you’d dep 

on meif you got into trouble, and so I —— 
“We'll talk about that later, sir.” The 

squire pulled the greatcoat over his head | 

and crouched in the bottom of the pung. 


if that’s your hankering!” 
When they were back in front of 


(Concluded on Page 54) 


Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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Headquarters 


HE Mechanical Goods Divi- 

sion of The United States 
Rubber Company serves a vast in- 
dustrial field. Its products are abso- 
lutely essential to all classes of 
manufacture and transportation. 


These products include Rubber 
Belting; Packing; Water, Garden, 
Fire, Steam and all other kinds of 
hose; Rubber Tiling; Matting; 
Mats; Jar Rings; Plumbers’ Sup- 
plies; Rubber Tape; Fibre Soles; 
Rubber Soles and Heels; Rubber 
Toys and hundreds of miscellaneous 
rubber items. 


The demand for these goods has 
become so great, especially among 
the industries engaged in war work, 
and the matter of national distribu- 
tion, quick service and convenience 
has become of such importance that 
an improved method in marketing 
has been instituted. 


Heretofore each of our subsidiary 
companies making these mechan- 
ical rubber goods has sold its own 
lines. 


‘The subsidiaries include the 


Revere Rubber Company 

Peerless Rubber Mfg. Co. 

Mechanical Rubber Co., Cleveland 

Mechanical Rubber Co., Chicago 

Sawyer Belting Company 

India Rubber Company 

Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 
makers of such well known mechanical rub- 
ber goods as Peerless Rainbow Belting, 
Rainbow Packing, Eureka Fire Hose, 
Sawyer Canvas Belting, Supremo 
Conveyor Belting, Spring Step Heels, 
Rinex Soles, Giant Steam Hose, 
Revero Garden Hose, Usco Heels. 


‘These companies will continue to 
make the items for which they have 
become justly famous. Their trade- 
marks, brands and names will con- 
tinue, to which will be coupled for 
quick identification the great seal of 
the United States Rubber Company. 


By assembling the entire list of 
U. S. Rubber Mechanicals in one 
line served by branches in the most 
important cities, with agents every- 
where and with factories at a num- 
ber of centers east and west, we can 
assure our customers a maximum 
manufacturing and distributing serv- 
ice in mechanical goods by ‘“The 
largest rubber manufacturer in the 
world.’’ 


Wherever there is a branch of the Mechan- 
ical Goods Division of the United States Rub- 
ber Company there is Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Headquarters with all its ability to 
serve. 


United States 
Rubber Company 


Mechanical Goods Division 
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To JOBBERS of LYKNU Polish 
And Their SALESMEN 


\ N 7 HEN we started out last Septem- 

ber to put Lyknu Polish on the 
national market, it was new to you, 
except to a few of you who had 
shared in its tremendous local suc- 
cesses. 


We were confident, however, that 
as soon as you had time to recog- 
nize the superior merits of Lyknu, 
you would give us the co-operation 
necessary for obtaining national dis- 
tribution. We felt this confidence, 
but we underestimated your willing- 
ness to be shown. 


You met our salesmen fully half way. 
You said, in effect: —‘‘Just demonstrate that 
your polish is better.’’ Our men demon- 
strated Lyknu right on your own desks 
and chairs and— 


In three months you helped us to a 
volume of business that we had been 
prepared to work fully a year to attain. 


We feel that a good way to show our 
appreciation is to address it to you in the 
pages of this great publication, where it 
can be read by many millions of people. 


Our experience is just another striking 
proof that your service is as ready as it is 
necessary for placing and keeping within 
reach of the trade and the public any article 
of superior merit that has a responsible 
manufacturer, with a fair, straight policy, 
behind it. 


In three months, your repeat orders 
for Lyknu amounted to 55% of your 
original orders. Many of you sent in 
your third, fourth, fifth and even sixth 
repeat orders within these first three 
months. 


Day in and day out have added to the 
list of Lyknu jobbers, even through the 
holiday and inventory seasons. 


We especially thank you jobber sales- 
men for your liberal and enterprising co- 
operation with the retail trade. Your many 
letters of personal endorsement of Lyknu 
are most highly prized by us. 


Appreciating to the full the 
enthusiastic support of the 
jobbing trade in our great 
first success, we assure you 
that we will do our full part 
with you in the still greater 
success that must grow from 
this fine beginning. 


Lyknu Polish Manufacturing 
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To have your furniture 
“Made Like New” 
look to the 
“Lyknu Maid” 


ai Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 
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To RETAILERS of LYKNU Polish 


And Their SALESMEN 


Y OUR part in our success has been to sell 
Lyknu Polish to many hundred thou- 
sand homes. 


This could not have happened did you 
not consider your customers’ interest and 
satisfaction as of first importance. 


It could not have happened, not nearly 
so fast, if you were at all indifferent to your 
customers’ needs—if you didn’t go out of 
your way to have something better to sell 
them when something better came into 
the market. 


You certainly proved yourselves open 
to opportunity to be of service to your 
trade when you learned the remarkable 
qualities of Lyknu Polish. 


And the thousands of reports you have 
so kindly given us of the delight of your 
customers with the wonderful ability of 
Lyknu to make and keep things just like 
new must be as pleasing to you as they are 
to us. 


Let us make one or two suggestions: 


In selling Lyknu Polish to your cus- 
tomers, the great and telling point is the 
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wonderful results that it accomplishes—the 
fact that Lyknu removes all grease and gum 
and dirt and brings out the first, fine, 
lustrous finish the furniture had when 
bought —just like new. Lyknu leaves a 
thoroughly clean and perfectly dry surface 
without the least suggestion of dust-collect- 
ing stickiness. 


Do not forget to point out the simplic- 
ity of Lyknu, too—the ease with which 
it accomplishes its amazing results. Lyknu 
is the ‘‘one cloth’? polish. All that is 
necessary is to dampen a piece of cheese- 
cloth with a few drops of Lyknu and rub 
the surface until dry. 


And do not overlook the fact that Lyknu 
is absolutely harmless to the most delicate 
surface, and that it goes three times as far 
because its ‘‘spreading’’ quality is three 
times as great. 


By bringing all the advantages of Lyknu 
to the attention of your customers, we are 
sure that your sales of Lyknu will be even 
more gratifying than they were during the 
past season. 


25c, 50c, and $1.00—Grocery, Drug, 
Hardware and Department Stores. 
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(Concluded from Page 50) 
in full confidence of his ability to handle 
Sam Erskine. The sheriff in person pre- 
sented one doleful eye at the peekhole. 

“You'll have to go away and mind your 
business, squire,’ he said, interrupting his 
late prisoner’s first words. 

““My business is in this jail, Sam.” 

“You can’t come in!” 

The squire replied sharply, and his voice 
rang out on the frosty air of the still winter 
night: ‘‘But I am coming in, just the same. 
The law is with me. I have been duly com- 
mitted. I am surrendering myself. It’s 
your duty to hold me in custody. I can 
have you impeached for betrayal ei 

““They’re going to impeach me anyway!”” 

“T demand my privileges as a prisoner.” 

“Do you hear that?’’ rasped Mr. Mac- 
gill, turning to his mates. ‘‘Understand 
what that means? That pickerel-eyed old 
hog hostler that calls himself a sheriff is 
trying to keep the squire out of jail!” 

“Does sound like it,’’ agreed Foreman 
Doty. 

“‘T don’t know what he wants to go back 
in jail for. But that’s his business. He’s 
got brains. He knows. Come on!” 

Sheriff Erskine’s determination was 
backed by the judge’s last word; but he had 
a more compelling reason for keeping his 
prisoner on the outside. The physician had 
arrived and was gravely considering the 
ease of Mr. Hacker. 

“Sam, open that door!” 

“T warn you, squire! There’s smallpox 
in here.” 

“‘Pish! Nonsense! Do you take me fora 
child?” 

But the sheriff dropped the cover over 
the peekhole. 

““Won’t he let you back in?” demanded 
Mr. Macgill, stamping up the steps. He 
was enlightened by a word or two of in- 
dignant anathema from the squire. 

“You’re going in there, sir, even if we 
have to knock the roof off and drop you in. 
There are the same old joists, boys.”’ The 
timbers were beside the steps. “‘Go to it!” 

The battered door fell easier victim this 
time; it crashed in at the first onslaught of 
the battering rams. Like the crest of a leap- 
ing wave Big Jim led his party in, the squire 
at his champion’s back. 

“Good evening, Sam,” cried the restored 
prisoner cheerfully. 

“My Gawd!’ squalled the sheriff, ‘‘Can’t 
I be allowed to run my own jail?” 

“Not so long as Squire Starr has his orders 
to give out,’”’ stated Mr. Macgill with deci- 
sion. ‘‘What’s further orders,’sir?” 

“Go home, boys! Go home quietly and 
forget all about this thing, if anybody asks 
questions.” 

But forth stepped a professional gentle- 
man who wore a physician’s magnifying 
goggle propped up over an eyebrow. “One 
moment! I have something to say about 
anybody going home from this place.” 

“Tt’s just as I told you and warned you,” 
bleated the sheriff; “‘there’s a case of small- 
pox here.” 

“T have not yet definitely determined 
the nature of the rash,” stated the physi- 
cian. ‘“‘At this period of the onset it is 
impossible. We must wait until the vesicle 
develops and the pupule appears, in order 
to be sure.”” At that moment Squire Starr 
seemed to possess more human intelligence 
than anybody else in the crowd and the 
doctor explained to him: ‘‘The varieties of 
smallpox make the disease very treacher- 
ous, sir. Some of the most deadly of our 
epidemics have started from so-called mild 
cases improperly diagnosed; they are 
dangerous foci. It will be three or four days 
before this case will develop suresymptoms. 
And even if the symptoms do not develop, 
the case may be abortive smallpox in this 
patient, infectious in the case of persons 
who have been exposed at the time of onset. 
The incubation period is twelve days.” 
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“You don’t mean to say that we must be 
quarantined for that time, do you?” de- 
manded the squire. 

a Onsite a 

“Tt’s confounded nonsense! You doctors 
split hairs.” 

“And they say you lawyers give close 
shaves! But we’ll not discuss the tonsorial 
art, squire.’ Big Jim, trying hard to under- 
stand, showed acute interest. ‘‘It would be 
a criminal act to allow these men to dis- 
perse. You know the law, you know I’m 
fulfilling my duty. I shall wire to the secre- 
tary of the State Board of Health. I de- 
clare this jail under quarantine. You must 
stay here during the period of incubation.” 

The squire was silent. Mr. Macgill was 
driven by curiosity and leaned close to the 
ear of his fount of all wisdom. ‘‘ What does 
that mean, sir? Incub—whatever he said?” 

“Hatching!” snapped the squire iras- 
cibly. 

Big Jim looked at his loyal band and 
turnedagain toSquireStarr. ‘‘Doeshemean 
it? sb got to stay here twelve days?” 

< es ” 


Mr. Macgill drew a long breath. He 
counted. There were fourteen in his reti- 
nue. ‘‘ While it’s hatching!’ he muttered. 
**S-o-m-e hen!’ 

In the party were men whose jobs had to 
do with the industrial welfare of Starvale, 
such as the foreman of the light-and-power 
station, the engineer of the sawmill, the 
super of the shoe factory. They raised 
raucous lament. But Squire Starr shook 
his head when they appealed for law! He 
had no law by which he gould let those men 
loose to menace an innocent community. 

‘“Where did this person contract the dis- 
ease?’’ asked the squire. 

“He is delirious and pays no attention to 
questions.” 

‘“Who is he?” 

The sheriff volunteered at that point: 
“My hired man—name o’ Hacker.”’ 

“This is dreadful, dreadful!” clucked 
the squire, wagging his head slowly. He 
repeated that statement many times, dol- 
orously. “It’s going to paralyze our 
village—and I’m afraid it will shame us a 
great deal. Oh, Macgill, what a blunder- 
ing, bull-headed jackass you are!”’ It was 
delivered in the orotund of passion and 
contempt. 

“But I was trying—Hacker said to me 
that you was in the doghole! I meant i! 

“Oh, you fool! You fool! Don’t speak 
to me again. When they let you out of this 
jail go as far away from me and Starvale as 
you can!”’ The squire turned his back. The 
herded victims glowered on the deposed 
chief. They backed away from him. He 
stood alone in one corner of the jail office. 
He felt that they would sooner chum with 
the stricken Hacker in the anteroom. 

He tried to hold his countenance. He 
had been used to fronting trouble and dis- 
appointment in the world with unshaken 
visage, keeping the stiff upper lip which 
becomes the good sport. But at that mo- 
ment there was something inside him that 
was attacking the stolid visage from the 
rear; it was an agonizing ache in his very 
soul. That ache came up into his throat. 
The back of the squire remained resolutely 
turned. 

“Sir!’? whimpered Big Jim. 

“‘Never dare to speak to me again!” 

Then Big Jim realized that the hurt 
within him was not mere wounded pride or 
regret for loss of prestige and for ruin of 
pecuniary prospects; the hunch was no 
longer a controlling motive. His heart was 
breaking! He loved that little man who 
had stooped to him! 

The big face squizzled slowly into ridges 
that had never appeared there before in 
Jim’s hard life. He kept scuffing his palms 
across his eyes, trying to beat back the 
tears. Then they came. He cried in child- 
ish fashion, openly and unashamed, his 
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lips suffling sobs. But only for a moment 
did he give way. The rage that stopped his 
tears seemed to freeze him stiff for a little 
while. Even the squire surveyed him with 
some apprehension. 

Then Big Jim went to pieces. 

He prefaced action with the wickedest. 
oath most of them had ever heard from 
man’s lips. ‘All right!” He yelled the 
words. ‘“I’ll begin with the damn’ liar who 
started me off!” 

The manner in which he began effec- 
tively intimidated them. He did not dodge 
round the group of men; he plowed straight 
through. He leaped into the anteroom, 
picked up Hacker and raced out, holding 
the patient above his head. He continued 
to hold the meager figure there. Knowing 
what they did this burden seemed as dan- 
gerous as a bomb, and they kept back. 
When Hacker pleaded for help Macgill 
shifted hold, clutched the man’s scraggy 
neck and stifled the squawks as he would 
have closed the gullet of a fowl. 

“T ain’t ever been nothing in life but a 
cheap skate. I had found my chance to be 
something different because the grandest 
man that God ever set in a poor devil’s way 
put out his hand to me and was giving me 
my chance. And this is what it has come 
to! O God, ain’t I sorry!” 

He loosed his constriction of Mr. Hack- 
er’s windpipe. 

“Tell ’em how ye lied to me! Tell ’em 
before I take you by the heels and flail the 
bricks out of the wall with ye!” 

But Hacker seemed to have other mat- 
ters to explain. “It’s a fake—a fraud!”’ he 
shrieked. “‘Save me! J’ll own up. It ain’t 
smallpox. I took iodide of potassium to 
start out the spots. The bottle’sin my room. 
ITownup. I wanted to keep my noble sheriff 
from going up to be impeached.” 

Mr. Macgill did not lower Hacker from 
his position; the massive arms did not 
quiver. “Say it over again and swear to 
heaven it’s true. Then tell ’em how ye lied 
to me.” The frantic man obeyed. Jim 
tossed him into a corner. 

“Send for that bottle,”’ directed the doc- 
tor. ‘‘The patient seems to be sincere.” 

The men of Starvale, it became promptly 
apparent, were inclined to look on Mr. 
Macgill more favorably, as champion and 
savior, but he scowled when they made 
overtures. He stepped in front of the squire 
and folded his arms. 

“May I say a few words, sir?’”’ he im- 
plored wistfully. “‘I want to get something 
off my mind. It’s about hitching a wagon 
to a star.” 

““Go ahead!” The squire’s tone was kind. 
Mr. Macgill told his story succinctly. “‘ And 
now I'll pass along my way, sir! I didn’t 
have no business hitching on. I’ve got 
mine for so doing.” 

“‘And I hitched on, too,’’ stuttered Mr. 
Hacker. ‘Sheriff, I done it to save you. 
Mac’s story goes for me—it’s ditto!” 

“Just a moment!” broke in the squire. 
There was moisture in his eyes, though the 
twitching at the corners of his mouth 
showed that his sense of humor was par- 
ticularly wide-awake. ‘‘ There seems to be 
considerable owing all round the circle. 
We'll try adjustment of accounts! Sam, I’ll 
have a talk with MacCorkle in the morn- 
ing!’’ He winked, and pulled the sheriff’s 
ear down. “He isn’t much of a judge, but 
he’s a good politician. I think we can save 
you without Hacker’s help! That will pay 
you for keeping your mouth shut.” He 
turned to the Starvale delegation. “Boys, 
I reckon the doctor is going to let. you go. 
You know enough to keep this thing quiet, I 
hope.”’ He was assured by earnest promises. 

The doctor smoothed out a frown of 


thought. ‘‘I’ll simply hold this man for 
observation. He has probably confessed 
the truth.” 


“Exactly!” agreed the squire. He looked 
up into Big Jim’s face. 
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barrassing for both of them, men not given 
to putting their deeper sentiments into 
words. The squire turned away hastily. In 
his eyes was the picture of the big chap 
in his skimped bob-tailed coat, his huge 
hands still frost-red, his ears swollen. 
slightly because the cold had nipped them, 
He remembered that Big Jim had resolutely 
devoted that greatcoat to the protection of | 
the man whom he was “‘saving.’”’ The coat 
was back again on its hook. It was a gar- 
ment of pretensions, of valuable fur. A fur. 
cap stuck inviting peak above the edge of a | 
pocket. 
“Your coat, Sam?” ; a 
“Yes, squire. New this winter.” 
“What will you take for it?” 
“T don’t want to sell. It’s ——” 
“T said, what will you take?” There 
was significance in tone and manner. 
“Two hundred—what I paid.’’ 
“Sold!” He plucked it from the hook. 
“Chief, you have saved me and your 
friends a dozen or fifteen days of valuable 
time. In his devotion I’m afraid Hacker 
would have stood pat except for you. 
Here! Here’s a little token from one good 
friend to another.”” He stood on his tip- 
toes and held the big coat spread. 


“T can’t ” floundered the big fellow, 
backing away. 
“Here, I say! If you can’t get it on 


standing up, scooch down on your knees!” 

“T’ve been on my knees to you, sir, ever 
since I laid eyes on you,” declared Big Jim 
fervently. ‘“‘God bless you! You’re good to 
me!” He snuggled himself into the coat. 
“Ever after this I’m going to depend more 
on Bible advice. See what it has done for 
me—just that one hunch.” 

“But that isn’t in the Bible, chief!” 

“Tt ain’t?” He blinked his astonish- 
ment, but he did not question that au- 
thority. He had just put on his new fur 
cap. He took it off. ““Wherever it is I take | 


off my hat to it!” | 


Speaking of Efficiency | 


HE president of one of the big Eastern | 

railroads last year started an efficiency 
campaign on his system. He figured out a 
plan of bonuses and promotions for the 
men who had shown capability and prompt- 
ness and energy in the discharge of ther | 
duties. To him was brought the name of 
one employee who, in twenty-two years of | 
service, had-never been late, had never 
missed a day from his duties and had) 
never been reprimanded for inattention. | 
Highly pleased, the president sent for the’ 
model to come to headquarters to be ques- 
tioned, complimented and finally rewarded. 

Next day the paragon was shown into 
the chief’s office. He proved to be a shaggy- 
headed, middle-aged individual in | 
clothing. 

“T’ve heard splendid things about your | 
record,” said the great man. ‘“‘Now - 
me, just what are your duties?” . | 

“Well, sir,” stated the visitor, “it’s my 
job to stay on the platform out here at 
Holidayville and every time a train pulls” 
into the station I walk down along her and 
rap on all the wheels with a hammer. I’ve 
been doing that stiddy ever sence I went 
to work fur the road.” 

“Tn the name of heaven, what do you 
do that for?’? demanded the astonished 
president. 

The efficient one scratched his head. 

“Boss,” he answered truthfully, “I’m 
dam’ ef I know!” 


The refractive type of lens sacrifices dif- 
fusive side lighting for a bright beam of 
light concentrated on the road. 
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The Sun-Ray lens combines the advantages 
of both the diffusive and refractive types. 


At Last! 
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The diffusive lens gives wide side lighting 
but its very construction precludes the 
possibility of a bright ‘‘distance beam.”’ 


A lens at $1.75 that more than meets every legal requirement 


Here is a motor car headlight lens 
that more than meets the complicated 
legal requirements of every state in the 
Union—yet costs only $1.75 a pair. 


It effectively combines for the first time 
the virtues of the purely diffuszve type 
of lens with those of the refractive type. 


It gives an extraordinarily wide side 
diffusion of 168 degrees and in addition 
throws a long bright penetrating ds- 
tance beam far down the road. 


It meets the 42-inch requirement. 
But it goes a step farther. It lights 
ditches, curves, crossroads and signs so 
effectively that night driving loses its 
terrors. 


Horizontal prisms bend the light 
rays down on the road. But a number 
of small triangular prisms partia//y 
break up these sharp piercing straight- 
ahead-rays giving side diffu- 
sion and eliminating glare 
—without diminishing the 
effectiveness of the road 
light. All projections and 


JOHN V. WILSON CO., Boston, Mass. 
4 » New England Distributors 
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prisms are on the zmside of the lens 
making it easy to keep clean. 


' The advent of the Sun-Ray lens 
makes it unnecessary to pay higher 
prices. For the Sun-Ray at $1.75 gives 
you everything a lens should give. It is 
designed and built under the supervi- 
sion of leading illuminating engineers 
and expert lens designers. 


Sun-Ray lenses are made to fit any 
headlight, and come in all sizes af one 


price —$1.75. 


The Prismolite Co. 
4th and Gay Streets, Columbus, Ohio 


SANFORD BROTHERS, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Southern Distributors 


~ every legal requirement. 


Make night driving safe for your- 
self and others. Get a set of Sun-Ray 
lenses from your dealer and put them 
in your headlights today. If your dealer 
has not yet received his supply or will 
not get them for you send us $1.75 
together with the make and model of 
your car and the diameter of your 
present lenses and we will send you a 
set of Sun-Rays. 

To Dealers 

Here is the greatest lens opportunity 
in the country. Sun-Ray lenses meet 
They do 
everything that a really effective lens 
must do. They are scientifically cor- 
rect and have many new and exclusive 
talking points. Yet they sell profitably 
at $1.75 a pair. Get in touch with us 
at once if you want to reap the benefits 
that are bound to accrue to Sun-Ray 
dealers everywhere. 


PER SET 


In the extreme Western 
and Southern States 


Seo rae Boh ceuts extra per pair. 


forall sizes 


NORMAN COWAN CO., San Francisco, Cal. 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
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one of the deadliest perils of the troops 

lay concealed in the germs of lock- 
jaw, which swarmed in the highly fertilized 
soil of France and Belgium. Thousands of 
wounded men, writhing in the mud of the 
battlefields, were infected with a disease 
that had a mortality of eighty-five per cent. 

Europe, at that time, was practically 
devoid of tetanus antitoxin, and from over 
the seas came the desperate call to Amer- 
ica. Here in the United States a strange 
anomaly had been developing. The other 
day an executive at one of our great biolog- 
ical laboratories said to me: 

“During the early part of 1914 we were 
using twenty horses in the production of 
this antitoxin; but for some mystifying 
reason the horses simply would not pro- 
duce. Then, without apparent cause, the 
animals began to give us a flood of serum, 
and for a few months we were swamped and 
could not find a market. We stored half a 
million dollars’ worth of it. 

“Then came the invasion of Belgium. 
Not long afterward we got a long-distance 
telephone call: Could we ship fifty thou- 
sand packages of tetanus antitoxin to 
Europe on the next steamship? This was 
a most extraordinary order; but appar- 
ently Providence had been at work.” 

So great was the demand from the 
European armies that transportation facil- 
ities were inadequate, and special messen- 
gers were drafted from among employees of 
the laboratories; they went back and 
forth across the ocean carrying antitoxin 
in their satchels and trunks. During the 
early years of the war one concern alone 
sent millions of lockjaw inoculations. To- 
day every wounded soldier in the armies of 
France, England and the United States 
receives injections of this serum, no matter 
how slight his injuries; and it is estimated 
that more lives have been saved in this 
way than have been lost by bullets, shells 
and gas. 

And this brings us to the strange story of 
the horse and other animals as agents for 
the immunizing of our soldiers, not only 
_ against lockjaw but against other disease 
foes. It is a story not only of immunity 
but of curative treatment. I visited one 
biological plant where nine hundred horses 
are now being used for bacteriological pur- 
poses. We must include in the products of 
the establishment a long list of vaccines 
and bacteriological serums used in civil 
life as well as in the army; but by far the 
greater part now goes for war purposes. 


\ THE outbreak of the European war 


The New Cure for Snake Bites 


By reason of his size the horse plays the 
most conspicuous part, for he is able to 
survive the loss of large quantities of blood. 
Even if he gives his vast strength unknow- 
ingly to save our soldier boys from horrible 
torture and death he establishes a new 
claim on the friendship of mankind; and 
we cannot but feel an awesome admiration 
for this noble beast. 

Yet we must not forget the other animal 
martyrs. In this particular plant are used 
from twenty-five to fifty calves a week, a 
thousand guinea pigs, and hundreds of rab- 
bits, sheep and goats. There are three hun- 
dred monkeys, used largely forsuch purposes 
as Wassermann’s reaction and for testing 
the transmissibility of disease. White mice 
are used by hundreds of thousands. Thou- 
sands of hogs, too, are used every year; but 
here we strike a farmer’s story that concerns 
the manufacture of hog-cholera serum. 

Nevertheless, the production of vaccines 
and serums for saving the lives of animals 
is a war story too. Wounded horses on the 
battlefields are immunized against tetanus, 
and all horses shipped to Europe are first 
inoculated against influenza, pneumonia, 
strangles and other horse maladies. 

There is an amazing list of diseases, aside 
from tetanus, against which immunity in- 
oculation is used or in which curative bac- 
teriological serums are employed. The most 
important are in daily use in the armies of 
the world, but in the following list I shall 
make no attempt to segregate the army 
from civilian life: Smallpox, hydropho- 
bia, typhoid fever, pneumonia, common 
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colds, influenza, cerebrospinal meningitis, 
anthrax, diseases of the colon, whooping 
cough, scarlet fever, diphtheria, hay fever, 
catarrh, genitourinary diseases, erysipelas, 
pyorrhea, dysentery, rheumatism, puerperal 
fever, septicemia, tuberculosis, bubonic 
plague, Asiatic cholera, boils and carbuncles, 
and acne. 

There is, also, a serum for snake venom, 
which is made by several biological labora- 
tories. One of these, near Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, has asnake farm, where experiments 
were begun twenty years ago with poison- 
ous reptiles. Venom is extracted from the 
snakes’ glands, crystallized, and injected 
into other animals. From these is obtained 
a serum that is said to be a certain cure for 
snake bites and for a number of virulent 
diseases. But here in the United States 
dangerous snake bites are rare. 


Good Work in Serbia 


It was my dubious pleasure to spend 
half an hour in a little stone building that 
had a disquieting history. This biological 
company got an immense order in 1915 
from the American Red Cross for a bac- 
teriological vaccine to be used against 
Asiatie cholera in Serbia. It already had 
the strains of cholera in its incubators; 
but, not deeming it safe to do this work in 
any of its existing buildings, it erected this 
fireproof structure in twelve days, and 
within thirty days was delivering the prep- 
aration to the Red Cross in New York. 
This resulted in. the cleaning up of cholera 
in Serbia. 

Within sight of this building stands a 
similar one, which is used to make bubonic- 
plague preparations for southern countries 
especially; and near by is still another, 
where various kinds of dangerous bacterio- 
logical work are done. It is oblong and 
each room opens only outdoors. When in 
use each has a fortification of fine-mesh 
screen built round the door, and if by any 
chance a fly gets inside extraordinary cau- 
tion is used to see that it never gets out. 

The former cholera house is now used 
for making cultures of the various micro- 
organisms that cause disease. When they 
stopped making cholera serum there they 
fumigated the building for many days, until 
not a trace of the plague was left. Here, 
in tubes and flasks, I saw quantities of 
bacteria growing in culture media. Some 
kinds of bacteria will grow only in veal 
broth; others like a substance made from 
a Japanese moss, known as agar-agar; 
some demand the whole blood of animals. 
Certain disease germs prefer a little sugar 
in their tea; while some ask for potato 
juice. 

Bacteria are the lowest form of plant life 
and they propagate by splitting every 
twenty to thirty minutes. 

The propagating power of disease germs 
is almost inconceivable. One pneumonia 
germ will multiply, in twenty-four hours, 
into seventeen millions. Eight billion germs 
ean be held on the point of a pin. Except 
for the natural resistance of Nature, this 
diabolical and unseen nether world would 
speedily wipe out the earth’s population. 
But in these days of vast armies and huge 
cities, where millions of men are herded 
together, the plague of a thousand infec- 
tions undoubtedly would sweep the con- 
tinents with death, except for this new 
science of immunity. 

There are diseases, however, in which 
the germs are Protozoa, or a primitive 
form of animal life. Some of them have 
the power of locomotion and some are be- 
lieved to have digestive organs. Malaria 
germs, or plasmodia, are a low form of ani- 
mal life. Though malaria is an infectious 
disease, the remedy is not made from germs 
and it is not bacteriological. 

To-day Europe is making large quan- 
tities of bacterial preparations; but the 
demand from America continues to be im- 
mense. Here is a war industry that has 
had almost no publicity, though without it 
perhaps all the armies might have been dec- 
imated. 

In the wars of the last thirty years for 


every man killed by the enemy there has. 


been a loss of 4.8 lives from disease. The 
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records of the last two centuries are ap- 
palling. Yellow fever killed fifty thousand 
out of fifty-eight thousand men in the 
Santo Domingan Expedition of 1802. Ty- 
phus killed twenty-five thousand out of 
twenty-eight thousand members of a Ba- 
varian army in 1812. In the last Balkan 
War the Turks lost five hundred men a 
day from cholera. In 1828 eighty-five 
thousand soldiers out of a Russian army 
of one hundred thousand died in Turkey. 
Our own horrors of the Spanish-American 
War are still fresh in our memory. 

Never before have bacteriologists and 
medical workers, in both army and private 
life, conducted such brilliant demonstra- 
tions of the magic of science. 

It is a subject of great technical com- 
plications; but I am going to solve it for 
present purposes by cuttingstraight through 
them and telling the story in plain English, 
so far as I can. And so I go back to the 
horse, which these magicians of the lab- 
oratories have turned into a factory for 
the making of products to cheat the great 
demon that haunts us all. 

The laboratories, I say, have a close and 
practical relationship to the huge stables lo- 
cated somedistancefrom them and equipped 
with special devices. The grounds of this 
plant cover several hundred acres. 

In the making of the antitetanic prepa- 
ration the horses confront one of the most 
virulent poisons known. Its spores will 
live in live steam for five minutes. It 
takes a five per cent solution of carbolic 
acid from twelve to fifteen hours to kill 
them, and they resist two hundred and 
fifty degrees of dry heat for more than an 
hour. Yet they are essentially creatures of 
darkness and the sun destroys them quicker 
than anything else. 

The term antitoxin technically applies 
chiefly to tetanus and diphtheria. The 
principal danger from these diseases lies 
not so much in the bacteria themselves as 
in the poisons they elaborate, and the pur- 
pose of the antitoxin is to antagonize or neu- 
tralize these poisons. 


Fighting Lockjaw 


In fighting lockjaw the first step in the 
laboratory is to grow the bacteria for the 
purpose of getting their poison, the original 
germs having been secured from human 
patients. 

This tetanus poison, freed from the liv- 
ing organisms, is taken over to the stables. 
Here the horses live in equine luxury, sur- 
rounded by intensive aseptic safeguards. 
They are really hospital patients, in charge 
of nurses. They have their temperature 
taken twice a day, and are watched with 
all the solicitude shown for human patients. 
Bacteriological tests are continually made 
to safeguard their health. 

Most of these horses live for years in 
this work, but now and then one succumbs. 
In some respects the laboratory horse has 
an easy time of it. He has no work to do, 
enjoys the best horse menu, gets plenty of 
opportunity to kick up his heels in a pad; 
dock and is petted like a baby. 

But he has to be inoculated with the 
poison and the needle worries him. A new 
horse gets a very small dose at first, which 
is increased until finally enough is injected 
to kill ten ordinary horses; but meantime 
some extraordinary things have been going 
on in the horse’s blood. 

Take, for example, the case of old 
George, asplendid black horse with arched 
neck and glossy back. Ordinarily he is 
docile and kind, but he doesn’t like this 
inoculation business, and resents it by kick- 
ing and biting. And inside him there is 
rebellion also. Through some mysterious 
law of Nature the forces of his body are 
fighting against the invading poison. In 
his blood stream there appear what are 
known as antibodies, invisible even under 
the microscope; but, nevertheless, they 
are valiant fighters of disease. The horse 
manufactures these in such enormous quan- 
tities that the tetanus poison within him 
is killed; but the antibodies remain in the 
blood, triumphant. 

And now the next step is to take away 
some of old George’s blood, so they lead 
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him to the bleeding room. Here, as 
other parts of the establishment, the m 
extraordinary precautions are taken agai 
infection, and visitors may merely | 
through the windows. Oddly, he didn’t 
seem to mind the operation, but stood — 
quietly, with ears forward and glistening 
eyes. I fancied he might have been watch- | 
ing the American flag through the window, ~ 
Yet he supplied enough tetanus antitoxin — 
to immunize scores of wounded soldiers over 
in France. | a 
Of course there were various finishing — 
operations to be performed at the labora- 
tory before the serum from the horse’s | 
blood was ready to use. ; 
Next to tetanus, lobar pneumonia prob 
ably is the chief present problem of th 
armies. It is a disease to which soldiers are 
especially subject on account of their ex 
posure to cold, rain and slush; and th 
average mortality in cases that do not hay 
modern treatment is round forty per cen’ 
It is only recently that antipneumo 
serum has attained the prominent place 
now holds, though a vast amount of ex 
perimenting has been done for years. 


Preventive Doses 


There are three fixed types of the pneu 
mococcus, which causes the disease, ani 
fourth group is made up of a dozen typ 
Some of these do not yield to treatment 
readily as others. 

In making the antipneumonia serum, 
which the United States Army has ordered — 
large quantities, the horses are inoculated — 
with all the types, and thus is produced a 
mixed serum. Through its use the mortal- 
ity rate has been heavily reduced. 

In addition to giving this serum in the 
treatment of pneumonia, as many as two 
billion killed sensitized bacteria are hypo 
dermically injected into the human patient — 
in a single dose. 

The term sensitization opens up an- 
other phase of this marvelous study of im- 
munity and infection; but I can merely 
say here that it consists in carrying on the © 
preliminary stages of the immunizing proc 
ess in healthy animals, and employing the 
serum of such animals to treat the cultures 
of bacteria which are to be used in the — 
vaccine. This renders them, when injected — 
into the patient, peculiarly sensitive to 
destruction by the tissues, causing a rapid 
increase of antibodies. q 

Repeated attacks of pneumonia may 
occur in the same patient; yet there is 
temporary immunity following recovery. 
Pneumonia germs are commonly found in 
the mouths of healthy persons; but it is 
only when some abnormal condition exists 
in the lungs that the pneumococcus finds — 
a culture medium there. : 

Prophylactic or preventive immuniza-_ 
tion against pneumonia is also used; and 
some very good results, though not uni- 
form ones, have been secured. > 

On the battlefields and back of them 
exist numerous disease carriers, always 
working with satanic activity to destroy 
armies.. a 

Allied with the microérganisms in their 
devilish work are rats, mice, flies, mos 
quitoes, fleas, and a host of other insects 
and vermin. For the purpose of annihilat- 
ing rats, some of the laboratories offer 
the germs of a fatal disease peculiar t 
those rodents. 

The medical officers wage a desperate 
fight all the time. In one of the war man 
uals are detailed recommendations for sta-_ 
tions used in “‘delousing’’ men. & 

A savage foe of the army camp, and one 
that has already attacked our soldiers, is 
spinal meningitis, infection coming throug! 
the nasal membranes. This disease f 
merly showed fatalities in American ci 
as high as ninety per cent. Since then 
Rockefeller Institute finds that in twelv 
hundred and ninety-four instances of in 
oculation with antimeningococcie serum 
made with the aid of horses, there was é 
mortality of 30.9 per cent. 

In the early stages of the war a heavy | 
percentage of wounded soldiers developed — 
another strange infection—gas gangrene 

(Concluded on Page 59) 
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Important Notice 


As there are inferior floor- 
coverings nowadays that 
Took like linoleum on the 
surface, but which are 
merely felt paper imitations, | 
remember these two easy 
ways to tell genuine lino- 
leum. First, look at the 
back and be sure it is bur- 
lap. Second, try to tear it. 
Imitations tear 
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Die FLOORS are introducing into American homes a great variety of new artistic 

effects in floor decoration. Your floors need no longer be limited to natural wood colors 

and wood stains. You can have Blabon floors in any colors to harmonize with the general = 
decorative schemes of your furnishings. You can have them in soft shades of green, brown : Is 

and gray without patterns, or 1n many colors richly or delicately ornamented, as you wish. == le 

A The Blabon Art Linoleums also offer you the ideal method of making old floors new. aah 
E You merely lay a Blabon floor over your old floor and with moderate expense and little z 
a trouble you make a work of art! : @ 


Another unique advantage of these Blabon creations is that they can be used either as floors or floor-coverings. : 
In the bedroom pictured above, the dainty Blabon matting design is equally effective either as a base on which to == 
ee] throw woven rugs, in winter; or without the use of woven rugs, in summer. 


We suggest that the next time you are shopping, you stop at some good floor-covering dealer’s and ask to see the ry 
new Blabon Art Linoleums. Let your own eyes be judge of their beauty! = 


All told there are more than 357 Blabon designs and plain colors for every room in your house. If you wish, = 
we will gladly send you our booklet on the effective uses of Blabon Art Linoleums in the home, together with the = 
names of Blabon dealers in your vicinity. 


Established 66 years The George W Blabon Company Philadelphia = 
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HE Pullman car employees 

are in a distinctive sense the 

representatives of the Com- 
pany. They are continually on dress 
parade; their conduct is a matter of 
supreme importance. Their motto 
is courtesy and service to their 
passengers. 


At the foot of the steps of the car, 
as it stands in the station, you meet 
the Pullman conductor, whose duties 
are distinct from those of the train 
conductor employed by the railroad. 
It is the Pullman conductor who 
takes your berth check, leaving you 
the stub. He is in command of all 
porters on the train. You may have 
little occasion to call upon him, but 
he is at your service throughout the 
journey for information or in any 
emergency. 


Each Pullman car has its porter, 
who, in addition to his regular duties, 
performs with alacrity any little 
errand or commission within his 
power and attends promptly to any 
special wants. Especially is he 
charged with looking after the aged 
or infirm, women traveling alone, 
or with very young children. 


Courtesy and thoughtful attention 
are among the most important things 
that the Pullman Company has to 
sell; and they must be of high qual- 
ity. A careful record is kept of the 
manner in which each employee 
does his work, and rewards of extra 
pay are given for perfect records. It 
is noteworthy that twenty-five per 
cent of the eight thousand porters 
in the Pullman employ have been 


The MenWhoServe You 


for over ten years in the serv- 
ice of the Company; and some 
have been in its employ for forty 
years. Pensions are provided for men 
retired from active service and pro- 
vision is also made for sick relief for 
all car employees. 


Discipline is held to be of the ut- 
most importance. Instructions are 
carefully standardized, embodied in 
bulky little manuals, and made a 
part of each man’s mental equip- 
ment. There are no rules for pas- 
sengers save those which conduce 
to the comfort of all travelers; but 
the rules for employees, made in 


the interest of the passengers, © 


are many and minute. 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
Chicago 


Besides representing the Com- 
pany the Pullman car em- 
ployees are in a unique sense 
servants of the public. This 
fact gives them an esprit de 
corps and a pride in the 
performance of their duties. 


(Concluded from Page 56) 

This term has no reference to asphyxiating 
gas, but to gas that develops under the 
skin around wounds, resulting in horrible 
suffering and death. One of the principal 
-eausative organisms in this dreadful dis- 
-ease has been isolated by Doctor Welch, 
‘of Johns Hopkins University, and is used 
in producing an antitoxin for the preven- 
tion and cure of the disease. This organism, 
too, has aseparate poison, which is injected 
into horses for the production of the anti- 
toxin. 

One disease that might carry off a large 
part of our army, except for artificial im- 
munity, is typhoid fever. Among the United 
States regulars the mortality from this dis- 
ease has been reduced practically to zero 
by preventive inoculation. Yet in civil 
lite in this country we have about one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand cases of typhoid 
every year, twenty-two thousand of them 
fatal. If vaccination against typhoid were 
compulsory, as it is in the army, this dis- 
ease would become extinct very quickly. 

At the office of the surgeon-general, in 
Washington, I was told that the laboratory 
‘of the Army Medical School is now making 
the typhoid vaccine used in the American 
Army. The Government buys most if not 
all of its other biological products. 

_ Every recruit is vaccinated for typhoid 
and revaccination is done at intervals. 
Army statistics are conclusive evidence of 
the brilliant results achieved by typho- 
bacterin. In private biological plants I 
saw them making great quantities of this 
preparation for shipment to Europe, for 
all the important armies of the world now 
use it. 

__ Here, again, is a curious laboratory story: 
When a man is taken sick with typhoid his 
blood immediately begins its terrific struggle 
to create antibodies to destroy the disease. 
The scientists have found, however, that 
inoculation with killed typhoid bacteria, 
though powerless to cause the disease, sets 
ue the manufacture of antibodies in the 
blood; and thus immunity is established. 

The task of the laboratory, then, is to 

grow typhoid cultures and then kill the 
bacilli by putting the tubes in hot water for 
an hour. Immunization of men consists 
simply of injecting beneath the skin, with 
a hypodermic needle, large doses of the 
vaccine. The first dose is five hundred 
million killed bacteria, and two later doses 
of one billion each are given. Immuniza- 
tion usually lasts about three years. 
_ Typhobacterin is used not only to im- 
munize but for curative treatment. In 
this, however, it is not infallible, though 
many extraordinary results have been re- 
oorted. 


Brown Jim and His Job 


I shall not attempt to draw fine scientific 
istinctions; but, before I introduce to you 
Town Jim, otherwise known as Horse 
umber 2072, let me say that in bacterin 

rapy the antibodies are produced in the 
uman patient’s blood, while in serum 
herapy these antibodies are made in the 
lood of an animal and transferred to man. 
sickness the human system is often 
ble to create enough antibodies; so 
he artificial ones from the horse are like 
e-savers in the surf. 

Along with-Brown Jim I wish to present 
Harry XIII, Yellow Bill, Dapple Jennie, 
ind other conscripted equines whose true 
qames I don’t know. They are diphtheria 
iorses. Diphtheria appears in the army 
it times. Especially since the draft there 
tave been small outbreaks of many so- 
valled childish diseases, recruits from coun- 
ty districts suffering more than the city 
Joys, because most of the latter have had 
such afflictions. 

| Diphtheria antitoxin, of course, is one of 
she. priceless biological products. Before 
intidiphtheric treatment was known, the 
nortality from this malady in the United 
states in a given period was forty-four per 
vent. Now it has dropped to twelve. If 
idministered the first day of the attack it 
practically saves every life, and the mor- 
ality among cases treated the second 
lay, in Philadelphia hospitals, has never 
xceeded 5.4 per cent. Without the anti- 
‘oxin there would be sixty-four thousand 
leaths a year in the United States from 
liphtheria, instead of fifteen thousand. 

This antitoxin is used not only for treat- 
nent but to immunize. In the Insane 

lum on Ward’s Island, New York, a 
‘ook died of diphtheria, and four days after 
his first case developed forty other cases 
‘ppeared. Three thousand people on the 
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island were inoculated with antitoxin and 
not another case developed. 

: Like tetanus, diphtheria kills by elaborat- 
Ing polsons—not by direct attack of the 
bacteria; so the first job of the laboratory 
is to grow diphtheria germs and let them 
throw off their toxins into veal broth. The 
bacteria themselves are killed with an anti- 
septic and filtered out. 

_ Now comes Brown Jim to take up the 
job. I stood for a time and contemplated 
him as he stood sunning himself in his 
prison yard. Some horses, like some gold 
mines, are poor producers; but Brown Jim 
runs to diphtheria and turns out huge 
quantities. 

Of course Brown Jim has already been 
tested for glanders and other things, and 
has proved an alibi. He has had so many 
doses of poisoned bouillon injected into his 
blood that his circulation is a river of 
antibodies; so now when he gets a dozen 
fatal doses in one he still stands up against 
them, and his antibodies and phagocytes 
begin the war game all over. 

Phagocytes, by the way, is another name 
for one form of white blood corpuscles, or 
leucocytes. They are the soldiers in the 
blood that attack invading bacteria; and 
the results of the battle are antibodies. 

But there is a limit to what even Brown 
Jim will stand, and when the bacteriolo- 
gists find he has reached this point they 
bleed him, just as they did old George, and 
get the diphtheria antitoxin. 


The Useful Guinea Pig 


Now step over to another part of the 
grounds, where there is great activity in 
these war days for the safeguarding of our 
soldier boys from the dreadful smallpox. 
This vaccine was the first biological product 
used to stimulate immunity against disease. 

In this plant only young calves are used, 
because they are usually free from tuber- 
cular and other troubles. But even the 
calves are put in quarantine for two weeks 
before going over the deadline into the labo- 
ratory grounds, and they undergo bacterio- 
logical tests. Female calves are preferred. 

I happened along in time to see litile 
Miss Heifer beginning her journey of mar- 
tyrdom. . Unlike the horse, her fate is 
death; but she dies in the great cause of 
smallpox extermination. In a specially 
equipped building she is first clipped from 
nose to tail and given a scrub bath, in a 
porcelain tub, with antiseptics. Even the 
water is sterile. Next she goes to the op- 
erating room, which has the appointments 
of a hospital. Visitors are not allowed; but 
I was permitted to look through a window. 

On the operating table, the calf is in- 
oculated, in long scratches, with cowpox. 
Meantime for six days she remains in a 
hospital stable, heated, and protected with 
every device against infection. Even the 
walls are scalded. There is no straw or hay 
for bedding and she is fed with sterilized 
milk. 

Then the little martyr is killed and the 
vaccine material removed from the vesi- 
cles. It is handled in rooms supplied with 
filtered air, is ground in glycerin, and put 
into tubes in a vacuum. Post-mortems are 
made before the vaccine is put up, to make 
sure it is suitable for use. Then the car- 
easses of the calves go into the material 
employed in making a culture medium for 
the propagation of bacteria. 

Since the European war began there has 
been an extraordinary demand for small- 
pox vaccine, and this has been heavily 
increased since the draft began. Every 
soldier is vaccinated. 

In the guinea-pig house I saw thousands 
of these little animals, which are used for 
what is known as the protective test. This 
consists in injecting living bacteria or 
toxins into the guinea pig, and, at the 
same time, injecting some of the immune 
serum, to test the power of the latter to 
counteract the infection. 

The guinea pig is also used for determin- 
ing the safety of all products that go out 
of the establishment. 

The great war has accelerated in an 
extraordinary way many kinds of scientific 
medical research. In the private laborator- 
ies, and insuch establishments as the Rocke- 
feller Institute, the scientists have worked 
day and night—especially during the earlier 
years of the war. There has been a vast 
amount of personal sacrifice, as well as sacri- 
fice of capital, in experimental work. In 
many instances costly research has gone for 
naught; but out of it all has grown the 


conservation of hundreds of thousands of § : 


soldiers’ lives. 
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Officially adopted by Uncle Sam for 
all cantonments of the New Army. 
» Extra Ever-Ready’ Radio Blades © for30% 
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How close can you 
aim and get him? 


Time and again shooters have declared that You can test the primer in the house. 
they can ‘‘aim closer because The Black Empty the load from a Black Shell, lay a 
Shells are quicker.’ The illustration indi- quarter on the gun muzzle and see it hit the 
cates the value of a quick fast shell rather ceiling when you pull the trigger. Make 
than judgment or “hunch” in “leading” the same test with any other shell. Then 
the game. What makes The Black Shells get your regular load in The Black Shells 
quicker? The primer and wide flash pas- and try aiming with less ‘‘lead"' in the field 
sage, causing instantaneous ignition, or at the traps. 
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Smokeless and Black Powders 


Rifle cartridges: examine the records of national and General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Bos- 
international rifle matches and you will find that most ton, Buffalo. Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati; 
of the winners have used U.S, metallic cartridges. For John T. Lewis & Bros. Company, Philadelphia; Na- 
instance, at the last national matches, there were five tional Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh; United Lead 
hundred entries and the winners of the most important Company, New York; James Robertson Lead Co., 
events used U.S. At the international Olympic games, Baltimore; Selby Smelting & Lead Co., San Francisco; 
the American Rifle Team used U. S. cartridges and won Hingston-Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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menace that would spring with a dull roar, 
‘an imperfectly imagined explosion, an ap- 
palling blackness. He was aquiver to be 
out of it, shrank from the darkness beyond 
the rays of this little electric lamp. With 
delight he heard the other officer say: 

“ Auf Wiedersehen, Kiihlmann—and good 
luck!”—preparatory to departure. 

He linked himself to him. 

“Good night, Kiihlmann!” 

The tall figure, bending awkwardly in 
the confined space, turned and nodded a 
farewell. 

“Good night! I rely on you people to 
beat off any attack while I am down here,” 
he added jocularly. 

Weber shuddered at the thought of a 
closed entrance. What if a shell had burst 
on it even now! 

“We'll do our best,”’ he said with a forced 
Jaugh, and followed the other officer into 

_ the tunnel. 

As once more, crouching, arms out- 
stretched to finger contact with the walls, 
he groped his way up that black tunnel, 

ast the whirring electric fan, Kiihlmann’s 
ast words haunted him. What if the final 
bombardment, preparatory to the attack, 
were even now in progress, obliterating the 
trenches, filling in the dugouts? He imag- 
ined, from ample experience, the tumbled 
heap of earth that hid the place where the 
entrance to the mine shaft had been; the 
crash upon crash of bursting shells in fierce 
founts of leaping smoke, making certain the 
work; the blackened lumps of clay strewn 
loosely over their tomb. 

He hurried, straining after his compan- 
jon, craving reassurance. The other officer, 
too fatigued for unnecessary speech, strode 
on without a word. Weber was impressed 
by his obvious familiarity with this black 
underworld. At last, by a flash of his com- 
rade’s torch, he perceived that he was at 
the foot of the perpendicular shaft. 

He looked upward—and, with a spasm of 
renewed terror, saw no light above him. 
His companion calmly commenced the 
steep climb. He followed, lagging behind 
the practiced figure above him, for all his 
efforts. He saw a faint white glimmer high 
above; saw it darken as his comrade scram- 
bled through. A minute later he himself 
had emerged into the trench, by the pile of 
oxygen cylinders. 

“Gute Nacht!” said the other shortly, 
and turned along the trench to the left. 


In the Armor-Plated Recess 


‘Weber turned to the right, toward the 
front line. After the complete blackness 
below, the dusky light of the fine summer 
‘evening seemed strangely bright. Over- 
head the stars commenced to glimmer in a 
blue sky from which the luminosity was 
even yet not quite withdrawn. 

A shell passed, with a whine, to a distant 
crash. He remembered his fears of the in- 
tense bombardment. The artillery fire had 
- not increased. Only the usual apparently 
haphazard shelling was in progress... 

The trench along which he hurried was 
thronged with busy men in helmets, profit- 
ing by this lull. Some were feverishly 
repairing the passageway damaged by a 
chance shot. Others were reénforcing sand- 
bagged strong points at trench corners, 
where little black loopholes, here and there 
among the sacks, hinted at the machine 
ve ready to spurt death into an invader. 

ost of them were carrying-parties, bear- 
ing rations, ammunition and trench stores 
to men who had hungrily craved them 
during the long bombardment that had 
shut them off from a worldful of such arti- 
cles behind. 

He passed over the summit of the ridge, 
commenced to descend the brow, following 
the deep trench, which zigzagged down- 
ward, with parapets banked high at the 
corners. Other trenches went off to right 
and left, which were filled with delving, 
toiling men, making ready to resist the 
expected attack. He did not descend far. 
A few yards below the summit his trench 
_ Yan into a main fire trench, much damaged 

“ bombardment; its traverses mere heaps 
of earth, with sandbags askew. He turned 
-along it, threading his way among the 
feverishly digging men. 
; After a few steps he turned suddenly into 

a little square armor-plated recess in the 
_ wall of the parapet, offering just space 
_ enough for the officer, corporal and two tele- 
_ Phone orderlies it contained. The officer 
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stood with his back to him, peering out 
through a chink in the wall. He turned 
round at the entrance of his relief. 

“Good evening, Hirschauer,”’ said Weber. 

“Good evening,” replied the other wear- 
ily. Even in this dim light it could be seen 
that he was haggard with want of sleep. 
“Your people arrived in front of you. I 
have relieved mine.” 

“Nothing fresh?” 

“No. A quiet spell this last hour or two.”’ 

For a few minutes they discussed brief 
technicalities; and then Hirschauer bade 
him good night. 

Left alone with his men, Weber tested 
the telephone communication to his bat- 
tery with the air of one to whom this was 
ordinary business routine. He spoke to the 
Hauptmann with the field guns, some two 
thousand yards back across the ridge. 

“No; nothing fresh. All quiet... . 
No. No signs of attack at present.” 

. He put down the receiver and went across 
to where the Scherenfernrohr, the telescopic 
range finder, leaned on its tripod against 
the wall. He looked out through the chink 
in the sandbags. 


In the Grasp of Fate 


Almost straight in front the mass of Mont 
Kemmel loomed up black against the last 
radiance of the late sunset. Between its 
base and him a white mist was rising in 
level sheets. On his right he thought he 
could just discern the pale glimmer of the 
skeleton-white Tower of Ypres, a familiar- 
enough object in the plain that this view 
dominated in the daytime. Close at hand 
the tangled masses of barbed wire stretched 
down the ridge toward the English trenches 
at the bottom. From somewhere among the 
stakes came the sharp thin flash and quick 
report of a German rifle in a sniper’s post. 
Beyond the wire, which he now saw to be 
badly cut by shell fire, an English machine 
gun rapped out its prohibition of an at- 
tempt to repair the obstacle. 

He gazed intently toward the enemy’s 
position. There was nosign of it. The white 
shroud of mist stretched, away below him, 
level into the dusk, like a sheet of water. 
It was impenetrable, its unruffled imper- 
ceptible rise producing an illusion of brood- 
ing calm. Under it guns here and there 
boomed or cracked, according to their dis- 
tance; but, after the prolonged roar of the 
artillery duel, the wailing and crashing of 
falling shells that for so many days had 
dominated the ear, the prominence of their 
casual detonations merely emphasized this 
unwonted peace. He stared into the mist, 
toward those distant hill masses, Mont 
Rouge and Mont Noir, echeloned on the 
right, behind Mont Kemmel, now blurring 
into the darkening sky, searching, ever baf- 
fled, for a glimpse of the enemy that lay 
below. 

The orderlies behind him were silent, and 
as he gazed fixedly before him he drifted 
out of touch with reality; seemed to be 
alone in this vigil over a solitude bereft of 
feature, but pregnant with mysterious men- 
ace. It came to him suddenly that he had 
many times gazed out precisely thus over 
the blank level sheets of mist that hid an 
enemy. When? He could not identify it. 
His emotional background would not blend 
with any remembered incident, and it was 
the emotional background that came back 
to him so uncannily from the past—pre- 
cisely thus. 

It seemed an experience many times re- 
produced in past existences, with exactly 
that same pervading sense of personal inse- 
curity, of powerlessness to do anything else. 
Gazing thus from a hilltop in Flanders over 
the mist that hid the English foemen await- 
ing the moment to slay, he, the lad from 
Munich, fulfilled destiny in the spiral of the 
eons. He had a flitting vision of himself in 
the grasp of an obscure Fate that placed 
him again and again in these circumstances 
in the penultimate hour before a crisis in 
his life. 

He shook himself free from the halluci- 
nation and set himself to grasp the realities 
of his position. Below him, under that mist, 
which now lost its spectral familiarity, lay 
a maze of trenches. He visualized them 
deliberately. And in those trenches were 
English soldiers in flat steel helmets — 
spaced normally or massed for the attack? 
He could not say. But, should they issue 
through the mist, he must be instantly 
ready to give the signal, to shout through 


the telephone the word that should produce 
crowds of sharp little explosions in the air 
above hjs allotted sector. 

He braced himself for such a contingency 
in his new contact with things as they really 
were. Evenif the attack was not imminent 
a raid—one of those that had been made 
nightly for weeks on the threatened sector— 
was probable. 

And behind the trenches lay guns—guns 
in hundreds, in thousands—guns beside 
which the wearied crews slept for a brief 
space while the weapons cooled, storing 
new energy for that final fierce orgy of de- 
struction that would be the prelude to the 
climax he knew to be inevitable. And, 
hurrying on the roads to the guns, under 
that pall of mist, he could visualize the 
long streams of wagons, of motor transport, 
bringing up new hillocks of shells to melt 
later when the barrages raged upon the 
ridge. ; 

For the moment or two in which he thus 
vividly realized the intense purposeful ac- 
tivity of a vast army hidden under that 
mist, the English soldiers ceased to be mere 
shadows to him and he had a glimpse of 
them, real men with wives and mothers and 
children, held, as he was, in the grip of 
relentless Fate, mysteriously forced—he re- 
fused to continue the theme. 

Behind him, in the trench, he heard an 
officer giving instructions to a working 
party about to repair the wire. This was 
reality; he listened to the instructions 
without taking his eyes from the chink. It 
was now almost dark. The stars were 
bright, even in the west. The mist was no 
longer a feature. He heard the last care- 
fully reiterated orders of the officer, saw 
indistinct forms go from the foot of. the 
parapet into that perilous wilderness where 
the loose wire hung. It seemed to him that 
on the instant a vicious fire must burst 
forth to meet them. It did not. The sector 
remained quiet, in a brooding hush. Only 
to the northward the cannonade recom- 
menced once more, grew momentarily more 
violent. He glanced toward the yellow 
flashes. 

In this darkness his mind went back to 
the comfortable well-lighted dugout of the 
battalion headquarters. He heard again the 
conversation of an houror two back, saw 
the major’s little face in indignant repudia- 
tion of the suggested catastrophe. By a 
natural transition his thoughts flitted to 
Kiihlmann; to the long dark shaft into the 
ridge, that tunnel end where they had lis- 
tened in vain for an intimation of their 
possible fate. Possible? 


An Old Text Comes Back 


He recurred again to the major’s ridicule; 
to the adjutant’s scornful suggestion that it 
would be “‘something new.”’ There was 
something familiar in that. His mind 
jumped back to his schoolboy days—he 
saw himself sitting with rows of other uni- 
formed little boys in church—Etwas Neues ? 
Sin autem novam rem fecerit Dominus— 
What was that? A text; Numbers xvi, 
30; it came back to him word for word in 
the sonorous tones of the priest: ‘‘But if 
the Lord make a new thing and the earth 
open her mouthandswallowthemup .. . 
then ye shall understand that these men 
have provoked the Lord.” 

Bah! He felt his men behind him look 
up at his short laugh. He was strangely 
fanciful to-night. Concentrate! concen- 
trate!—yes, that was also a memory from 
his school days—his old master Herr 
Gott! The dark western sky toward which 
he looked leaped into one long blaze. He 
was instantly nothing but a soldier. 

In quickly following waves of sound the 
roar and slam and crash of a thousand 
guns, firing at a prearranged instant, smote 
him. The roar yet continued from the first 
startling salvo when he heard the wailing 
rush of the on-coming shells; the rending, 
stunning crashes of their arrival. The roar 
maintained itself, fiercely intensified from 
moment to moment in a deafening coinci- 
dence of reports, throbbing into the dis- 
tance like a gigantic drum. The rushing of 
the shells filled the air in the brief intervals 
between the appalling detonations close at 
hand. 

The bombardment had recommenced. 
He heard hoarse shouts in the trench be- 
hind him, the stampede of panic-stricken 
men dashing to the dugouts. He set his 
teeth and gazed steadfastly through his 
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chink. Out there amid the wire lit now 
by fitful red flashes that leaped simultane- 
ously with the crash, he saw the dim figures 
of the working party, obscured in a whelm 
of smoke, racing back to cover. The en- 
tanglements would remain unrepaired. 

Long drawn minutes passed in this chaos 
of stunning noise that diminished only for 
a fresh paroxysm, and ceased never. The 
earth shook at each vicious explosion. A 
reek as of burnt fireworks filled the little 
square shelter, got into his eyes, was inhaled 
into his lungs. Unconsciously he smeared 
his eyes with the back of his hand, intent 
on that bit of ground darkly in front of 
him, ready to shout to the telephonist at 
the first sign of a moving figure. ; 

At any moment the zone of the falling 
shells might shift farther back—he heard 
many going well over already—and the 
British infantry come rushing up behind its 
barrage, bomb and knife in hand, for the 
brief death struggle of a reconnoitering 
raid. He cursed at his own infantry, cower- 
ing in their dugouts, too panic-stricken in 
this shell fire to fling up the flares that 
should illuminate their front. 

Crash followed crash in such quick suc- 
cession that it was scarcely possible to note 
the wail and whine, the broad fierce sibi- 
lance of the countless projectiles tearing 
through the air. The noise of the British 
batteries was one long-continued heavy 
roar, surging to ponderous climaxes. Be- 
hind him an almost equally fierce roll of 
sound came from the German guns, work- 
ing furiously to beat down this terrible fire. 


The Horizon Aflame 


When, for a brief moment, he altered the 
focus of his gaze from his immediate front 
to a longer range, his eyes were dazzled 
with a wonderful spectacle. To the utter- 
most limits of vision the close horizon was 
aflame. Broad white sheets of brilliant 
light flared ceaselessly to the zenith, now 
far, now strangely near, to the right, to the 
left—too rapidly multiplied in their irregu- 
lar coincidence to count. Among them 
shot yellower tongues of flame in thousands, 
leaping and flickering along the gun posi- 
tions invisible in the dead light of day. 
Flashes of an almost orange hue were one 
end of a gamut of fire of which the other 
was a livid purple. Far back a dump was 
ablaze, with a heart of furnace red and a 
smother of rolling smoke. 

Nearer at hand the yellow shrapnel stars 
twinkled, ever renewed as they flashed and 
vanished, over trenches where German gun- 
ners thought British infantry might be 
massed for the attack. Close in, the ground 
was at last vividly illumined in the ghastly 
light, now increasing, now dying down, of 
the flares flung up one after another by 
German soldiers ordered from their dugouts 
to the perilous lookout posts. He gazed, 
with intense and peering vision, at the fan- 
tastic shadows thrown by the tangled wire, 
on stakes askew, in the dark crater pits 
where the shells had burst. 

He existed, a conscious point of intelli- 
gence, held by intense volition above the 
leaping terrors of the blind instinctive 
germ-self, agonizing from instant to instant 
in a renewed miracle of continuity, through 
an uncomputed immeasurable period. The 
inferno that thundered and crashed about 
him never varied, entered no new phase 
that would help to mark off time. The 
startling shock of a near burst at this in- 
stant was followed by another at the next. 

The long-rolling viciously vehement roar 
of the British batteries was as indefinitely 
sustained as that which came like an echo 
from the German guns behind. The wide 
panorama of ceaseless flashes leaping ir- 
regularly to the stars was as monotonous 
in its renewal as that of jostling waves long 
contemplated; was a hypnotic dazzlement 
to the vision. Still, he gazed, clearly con- 
scious of nothing else, at the fitfully illu- 
mined tangle of stakes and hanging wire. 

His vigilance suddenly quickened in a 
spasm of alarm as a German flare, describ- 
ing a wider arc than usual, sank likea falling 
dwindling star far out amid the wire, throw- 
ing new shadows among the twisted ob- 
stacles. At last! The fullfillment of his 
eternity of strained expectation was, when 
it came, a shock at which his heartbeats 
raced. 

For one more second he gazed, concen- 
trated in a paroxysm of attention that con- 
vulsed and fixed the muscles of his face. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Beyond, in the greenish-white glare of the 
expiring light spluttering upon the ground, 
he saw figures, erect and bent forward pur- 
posefully; saw the vivid pallor of the faces; 
saw them move as the light shot up in one 
last flash before it died. He turned round 
into the darkness of the shelter. It was like 
a black dungeon—as silent. Alone? The 
fear was simultaneous with his word. 

“Battery!” 

In the darkness the voice of the Unter- 
officier spoke immediately into the tele- 
phone. 

“Battery, Herr Lieutenant!’ it added 
calmly. 

“First barrage—ten rounds gunfire! 
Fire!” 

He heard the message shouted down the 
line; thanked God, in a sudden recollection 
of the risks, that the communications were 
still intact; wondered whether the line 
orderlies were still present, in the instant in 
which he turned again to his observation slit. 

“Battery firing, Herr Lieutenant!” said 
the voice of the Unterofficier behind him; he 
scarcely heard it, craving for another flare. 

On his left another observation officer 
had seen the enemy—or had taken the 
alarm from this local barrage—for another 
series of vivid little flashes commenced to 
jump out of the black air. He gazed, 
oblivious of a terrible crash just behind 
him. The stretch of tangled wire was now 
fantastically illuminated as flare after flare 
soared up from the German lines, fell like a 
hissing star to extinction in the wilderness. 
One fell in close proximity to where he had 
first observed the enemy; lay burning 
bright. 

They were still there! They? He gazed 
again; saw the same erect and purposefully 
bent figures, the same white faces among 
the thicket of the stakes. The shrapnel 
still lit and cracked above them. They were 
the bodies of the repairing party, caught 
by the sudden reopening of the bombard- 
ment, dead, hung up on the wire! He 
cursed savagely. 

“Cease fire!” he shouted over his shoul- 
d 


er. 
He heard the Unterofficier repeat the 
order again and again into the telephone. 
“Communications broken, Herr Lieu- 
tenant!’’ he reported. 
The artillery officer cursed again. 
“Send up a light signal!’’ he ordered. 
“And send one of the men along the wire.” 


Deafening Detonations 


In the reaction from the fierce excitement 
of the fancied attack his mind went back 
to the battery, where the men were now 
stepping back from the silenced guns. He 
was glad—cowardly—that the broken com- 
munications precluded an awkward ex- 
planation to the Hauptmann. He could 
imagine that officer beside himself with 
mingled curiosity and anxiety. Thence his 
thoughts slipped to the battalion head- 
quarters dugout, where he had drunk a mug 
of coffee on the way up. Was the electric 
light still brightly illuminating that cozy 
little shelter, with its picture-hung walls? 
He wondered whether the major and the ad- 
jutant were still there, safe from this inferno 
aboveground—perhaps discussing Kiihl- 
mann’s pessimistic forebodings. 

It was, of course, ridiculous! Nothing 
could blow up a ridge from its foundations! 
Then he thought of Kiihlmann himself, far 
down in that narrow tunnel, listening— 
listening; and then his men, digging away 
again, in their rayless night all oblivious of 
the shells crashing and howling and shat- 
tering in the night of stars overhead. He 
shuddered. It was better to face it up here. 

The Englander, too—his mind reverted 
to them for an instant—they were even 
deeper, if Kithlmann spoke truth; digging— 
digging—or had they finished digging? Was 
the mine all laid, an officer sitting some- 
where over yonder, his hand on a firing key, 
his eyes on the slowly moving pointers of a 
watch, waiting for the instant when one 
brusque movement should He tried 
to imagine a surpassing roar; heard, with 
the clearness of hallucination, the adjutant’s 
scornful: ‘‘Htwas Neues!”’ He willed him- 
self to agree with him as once more he 
focused his attention on the dreary wilder- 
ness of the entanglement, with its back- 
ground of leaping flashes from guns that 
never ceased. 

Suddenly the bombardment passed into 
anew phase. From somewhere in the dark 
depths not far distant he saw bright short 
flashes jump up, illuminating the inequali- 
ties of the ground surface, multiplied over a 
wide front. Almost immediately he heard 
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the deafening detonations of great trench- 
mortar bombs exploding along the line on 
his left and right. Mingled with them, in 
greater numbers, were the sharper bursts of 
shells, arriving in ever-renewed flights. 

These short-range projectiles, vomited 
as from inexhaustible fountains in the 
enemy trenches, now monopolized the 
bombardment of the German front lines. 
The guns that still flashed and scintillated 
in the western darkness had lengthened 
their aim. He heard their shells crashing 
back and ever back over the ridge in the 
intervals of the heavy explosions close at 
hand. They seemed, however, to be dimin- 
ishing steadily in their frequency; the leap- 
ing gun flashes toward which he gazed 
seemed to be renewed in an ever-waning 
multitude. 


The Heaving Hillside 


The bombardment was dying down. He 
assured himself of this with a relaxation of 
the intense strain that had held him so 
long. The night was surely nearly over. 
He glanced at the phosphorescent dial of his 
watch—it marked five minutes past four.* 
Yet another reprieve? The dawn must be 
on the point of breaking. One more hour, 
at the most, and the attack would be either 
delivered—or looming still, a vague, awful 
menace that overshadowed every thought 
and act of those granted another day of life. 

Any moment of this next hour might be 
that chosen by the mysterious controlling 
brain far distant behind those diminishing 
gun flashes. Any moment! He gazed into 
the night as against shut doors that would 
suddenly fly open. The minute hand of the 
wrist watch, still held under his eyes, 
crawled slowly between the five and ten. A 
pees shock came, with a bright red 

ash. 

He picked himself up from the floor, 
cursing the telephone box, against which 
his head had been knocked. He knocked it 
again, against the roof, as he rose. Dense 
fumes choked him. He remained on his 
knees, felt round him. The shelter had col- 
lapsed under the explosion of a trench- 
mortar bomb, Througha hole onthe ground 
level he saw fitful quick reflections. Not 
buried—Gott sei dank! He crawled toward 
the orifice; crawled over the dead body of 
the Unterofficier. He dragged a box of 
signal flares with him as he issued into the 
wrecked trench. Fierce bursts leaped up 
from it on either hand. He could not stay 
there. He must go farther back, where he 
could still observe in some safety. 

He glanced up to the ridge, saw its sil- 
houette black against a blanching sky. The 
dawn! 

The next instant he felt the hillside rise 
and heave like the sea from its foundations; 
continue to lift and fall under his feet as he 
reeled and stumbled on his hands and knees, 
equilibrium impossible. One wild spasm of 
bewildered alarm convulsed him in the 
fraction of a second before he saw a vast 
fountain of red flame shoot up from the 
summit of the ridge above him—no, not 
one, but many such fountains, repeated 
into the indefinite distance, banishing the 
stars in one colossal rending stupefying 
roar that swallowed the loudest burst and 
would not cease. 

Sprawling on the heaped clay, he stared 
up, dazed, fascinated; saw enormous black 
domes against the sky where the fountains 
of flame had been; heard the succession of 
gigantic rumbling blasts as the noise of the 
more distant explosions arrived. Still the 
ground rocked and heaved and sank. He 
felt sickeningly insecure, as though falling 
through a world in disintegration. The 
black domes sank; and in a deluge of hur- 
tling débris, while the concussion of the 
deafening explosions yet rang in his ears, he 


‘heard once more the long thundering roll 


and slam and roar of the British batteries, 
firing together at a maximum of repetition. 

Even as the first wild flight of shells ar- 
rived and crashed, he rose totteringly to, his 
feet on the still shuddering earth and gazed 
toward the enemy. 

Against the darkness, but startlingly 
close, a series of magnificent coruscations of 
multicolored sparks was whirling unceas- 
ingly in parabolic rains of fireworks from 
sources near the ground. He stared for an 
instant in bewildered admiration at the 
strange and beautiful spectacle. 

Then, as the greenish-white flares, the 
signal lights, shot up from the battered 
trenches, he saw the uncouth ponderous 
bulk of tanks nosing their way, with high 


*German summer time. Vive minutes past three a. M. is 
English summer time. d : 


February 16, 1918 ; 


blind snouts in the air, over the wrecked 
entanglements, sparks from their grinding 
contact with the wire flying over and round 
them. The attack! He bent down to his 
box of signal flares and sent up rocket after 
rocket, red and white, against the paling 
stars. 

Then he turned and dashed along the 
wrecked trench, clambering over heaps of 
débris, stumbling into deep craters, strain- 
ing every nerve to get over thesummit of the 
ridge. About him was an inferno of stun- 
ning rending explosions. He ran on as in a 
dream—desperate, baffled, yet continuing. 
Something professional in him noted an 
unfamiliar shell rush; wondered dully what 
it was. Red fire was burning somewhere, 
glowing through the choking smoke that 
reeked across the hillside. 

He tound himself in a part of the deep 
communication trench still retaining some 
of its teatures. He recognized his where- 
abouts for a moment, ran on, hearing be- ~ 
hind him the thudding of bombs, the ham- 
mering of isolated machine guns, the sharp 
vicious cracks of the weapons carried by 
the tanks, mingled with the rush and 
crash of countless shells bursting ever farther 
across the ridge. 

He tripped suddenly over an obstacle, fell 
with hands outstretched on iron. In the 
bright red glow that came from somewhere 
above the lip of the trench he identified the 
obstacle as he rose. The oxygen cylinders! 
He gave a glance to his left; saw a man’s. 
legs dangling from the middle of a solid 
mass of clay. It was the pulley attendant, 
caught by the fall of earth as he peered 
down the shaft that would not again be 
opened. The artillery officer only faintly 
realized the horror that chilled him as he 
ran on, 


The Unfamiliar Hill 


He was pulled up short by a sheer wall 
of earth that barred his progress. He could 
not identify it. He gazed up, in stupefac- 
tion, at a great conical hill rising where no 
hill had been before, dark against the paling 
sky. As he staggered back he saw the Red 
Cross signboard of the first-aid dugout, all 
askew, protruding from the débris at the 
foot of the hill. Then, on the right—there 
had been a trench—the battalion head- 
quarters dugout. He stared at the great 
bulk of the unfamiliar hill, unable to recon- 
cile it with what he had known. It towered 
solid above him, on the site where he had 
left only excavations in the level earth; 
where he had sat, deep down, with friends in 
a comfortably furnished cave only a little 
whilé before. It looked eternal in its mass 
in this magically changed landscape. 

The artillery officer laughed -aloud, the 
screaming laugh of a maniac who triumphs 
in his dream that he is the first of men to 
scale the mountains of the moon. Then he 
commenced to scramble up the loose earth 
of the steep side. Below him, round him, 
was the strange ruddy glow he had already 
noticed, which he now accepted as an in- 
tegral part of his unearthly environment. 
He nodded his head at an internal voice that 
assured him distinctly that the moon was 
the abode of devils. The surge of roaring, 
clashing, fulminating sound that beat round 
him confirmed him in this acquiescence. He 
laughed again as he clambered upward, 
shouting Latin prayers, stray verses from 
the Bible, which a pious Munich mother 
had taught him in his boyhood, triumphing 
in his victory over the diabolic. 

At last he reached the top. He rose to 
his feet and was about to advance when he 
drew back suddenly. Sheer below was a vast 
pit from which dense smoke curled and 
drifted. Far down in the smother of fumes 
lurked a fierce red smoldering glow. He 
gazed down, smitten with awe. 

He seemed to be two individuals, staring 
into the gulf. One—an insane one—ejacu- 
lated: ‘‘Herr Gott! The headquarters 
dugout!” The other—exulting, trium- 
phant, scornful of this incomprehensible 
madman—shouted, like an antique prophet, 
justified: ‘‘Disrupta est terra sub pedibus 
eorum!’’ He waved his arms, lost his foot- 
ing and slipped into the pit. 

He slid some distance before an obstruc- 
tion arrested him, sprawling. He gazed up 
at the crater’s lip, darkly circular against 
the sky; and as he looked a projectile ar- 
rived with an ugly unfamiliar rush. The 
incomprehensible madman in him identified 
it with those already heard; wondered as 
to the burst. 

A sheet of flame flashed from the wall of 
the crater, trickled down toward him in a 
broad stream of liquid_fire.. : 
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Why Engineers Choose 


The Warner-Lenz For 20 Famous Cars 


The All-Important Fact 


Mark that 20 car makers, after all tests and comparisons, 
That means, we believe, 
all save one who have yet changed to lawful lenses. 


have adopted the Warner-Lenz. 


That overwhelming verdict, based on accurate tests, in- 
dicates the coming lens. And motorists who change lenses— 
as they must—will do well to accept these conclusions. 


Warner-Lenz Test—Note the Soft, Widespread Light. No Glare Rays, High or Low 


Shaft Light Test—Note the Limited Spread and Blinding Glare 


Your own comparisons, if you make them, will confirm these 


engineers. For the Warner-Lenz is in many ways supreme. 
Standard Equipment On 

Packard Westcott Doble Steam Marmon 

Peerless Davis Stutz Daniels 8 

McFarlan Hal Twelve Moon White 

Standard 8 Murray Fiat Lenox 

Crawford Cunningham Ohio Electric Anderson 


The Logical, Lawful Light 


The time has come when old-type lenses 
must be thrown away. State-wide laws for- 
bid them in 22 states today. Also countless 
local laws. 


To make old lenses glareless one must cloud 
them or dim them. That may serve in city 
driving, but not on country roads. The pres- 
ent state laws cover all roads, and they make 
a lawful lens essential—and at once. 


No Blinding Glare 


These laws forbid a blinding glare, as every- 
one knows they should. 


The laws are essentially alike. Glare rays, 
if you have them, must not reach over 42 
inches high. 


You must quell your light, which makes coun- 
try driving impossible. Or you must hold the 


Prices of 


Warner-Lenz ( 1044 to 12 


West of Rockies 25c Per Pair Extra 
Canadian Prices, $4.50 to $6.50 


light down to the road. Or you must adopt 
the Warner-Lenz. And these are the reasons 


for that: 
The Ideal Light 


With the Warner-Lenz your full light can 
be used without restriction. It is legal every- 
where. That has been decided by countless 
authorities. And by every commission ap- 
pointed under any state law. 


There are no direct beams, no glare rays. So 
there are no height restrictions. The Warner- 
Lenz floods your whole field of vision with a 
glareless, all-revealing light. 


Warner-Lenz light is like daylight—all-per- 
vading. It lights the road and roadsides, far 
and near. The rays spread out to light the 
curves and turns. They light the upgrades 
and the downgrades. 


5 to, 9) 


( Diameter in Inches Per Pair 
9¥4to10 . 


This is A. P. Warner, of the Warner Auto-Meter Fame, and Inventor of the Magnetic Speedometer 


PLEASE NOTE -—If your dealer 
hasn’t them and will not get 
them for you, write us and give 
name and model of your car. 


Rise and fall of the car does not affect 
this light, nor does turning of the lens in 
the lamp rim. That is vitally important. 


Most Widely Adopted 


The Warner-Lenz means vastly better light 
than the lenses now forbidden. You will never 
drive without it when you try it once. 


That is why all these engineers have adopted 
the Warner-Lenz. And why more motorists 
have abandoned old lenses for it than for any 
other. After even a minute’s comparison you 
are bound to agree with them. 


Change your lenses now. Glare lights are 
taboo. 


The right lens will make night driving ten 
times more enjoyable. See your dealer or 
write to us. Look for the name Warner-Lenz 
on the glass. 


THE WARNER-LENZ COMPANY, 918 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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The Most Reliable 
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Type of Tire 


Above, is your car with its 
weight, sway and driving force. 


Below, is the impact of the 
road. 


The points of contact between 
the two are your four tires. 


Too much depends upon tires 
to risk mediocrity. 


This is why there is an increas- 
ing demand for Federal Cord 
tires. 


Exclusive Federal features in- 
sure longer mileage and greater 
wear. 


There are four double layers 
of loose cords. 


By impregnating every cord 
with lithe, supple rubber they 
are completely insulated against 
friction and eliminate destruc- 
tive internal heat. ; 


Vulcanizing under internal air 
pressure instead of squeezing the 
tires in rigid metallic molds ac- 
complishes uniform distribution 
of strain so that each cord bears 
its proportionate part of the 
stress. j 


In addition to our black non- 
skid Cord tire are our white 
non-skid Rugged and black 
Traffik—all three with the ex- 
clusive Double Cable Base. 


The nearest Federal dealer 


can save you money. 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 
Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 


absolute alignment. 


Four double layers of loose cords built up diagonally, 
impregnated with lithe, supple rubber, combine great strength 
and flexibility and prevent internal heating. 

The Double-Cable-Base contains four steel cables of im- 
mense tensile strength, which, embedded 1n the flexible bead, 
prevent tube pinching, internal chafing and hold the ture in 


Manufacturers of Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries, Motorcycle, 
Bicycle and Carriage Tires, Rubber Heels, Fibre Soles, Horse Shoe 
Pads, Rubber Matting and Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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BROTHERS OF CHRIST 


(Continued from Page 16) 


-ilded spires and domes flashing out for 
niles round, my eyes so dazzled by them 
Il that I could not see the dwellings. 

Descending, then, into the streets, and 
eeling there the draw and urge of the great 
Zeyolution, I would start off to some bar- 
acks filled with mutinous soldiers, or to the 
,eadquarters of some strike. But suddenly 
wn the crowded street I would be stopped 
vy a denser throng gathered before some 
ioly shrine or some dark old chapel. Men, 
vomen and children, workingmen and sol- 
jiers, too, would stand by hundreds wait- 
ng for a chance to get inside, to buy candles 
nd take part in the long solemn service. 
‘hey would stand oblivious of anything 
ound them. : lis 

And like a mighty fortress high in the 
enter of the town stood the Holy Krem- 
in, an immense walled region of palaces 
nd churches, the place where the Czars 
f All the Russias came for coronation. 
Jere for countless generations, always 
:pon Easter Eve, a vast concourse of peo- 
yle kept gathering and gathering until they 
vere packed in a solid mass, and so stood 
vaiting through the night for the moment 
vyhen from one of the churches there should 
ome a burst of song, to be caught up by 
he multitude, to swell in volume and to 
oll out over the awakening town. The 
ong was Christ is Risen! As they sang it, 
trangers would embrace; for that is the 
vay of the Russians. In no other country 
f the world have I heard the expression 
‘Brothers of Christ.” 

But all this, you may say, belongs to the 
vast. What of to-day and the future? 
_ To-day there is revolution, so universal 
nd so deep that it is impossible to tell 
vhat parts of the nation’s life will survive 
‘ut of the seething fires of change. But this 
‘auch is sure, that the great Revolution, by 
vhich I mean not just a thing of theories 
nd of sudden coups d’état, but a heaving 
f the inner lives of a hundred and eighty 
nillion people—this greater- upheaval, in 
ts first stage, not consciously but instinc- 
ively, held fast to its religious feeling and 
nade it a part of its present joy. In those 
irst wonderful days last spring that so 
aany Russians look back upon with long- 
ng and deep hunger now, upon the streets 
if Petrograd, as the first gray light of a cold 
March day fell upon happy multitudes, 
nore than once an old familiar song arose 
nd traveled down the streets. And the 
ong was Christ is Risen! 


Black Priests and White 


Then, as the active leaders plunged into 
he many problems demanding swift solu- 
ion, the question of religion was lost in the 
eneral chaos. The whole machine of the 
)rthodox Church was quickly taken over; 
yut what happened there was almost 
vholly ignored by the radical leaders. For 
hough the Church, for ages part and parcel 
f£ the Old Régime, had stood against all 
»orogress, they did not deem it vital enough 
0 merit serious attack. 

And left to itself, but borne along on the 
ides of the new democracy, the Church be- 
jan to reorganize. For if in the councils of 
?etrograd religion was forgotten it was not 
oin the villages. The dark people began to 
urn out their priests or to send petitions to 
?etrograd that Church abuses should be 
‘ured; that this House of God, once run by 
he Czar in order to keep his peasants down, 
hould now be stripped of its power for 
1arm and given back to the people them- 
elves. Instead of casting it from them they 
.ook it closer to their breasts. It was theirs, 
ind they would run it themselves, and build 
church democracy wherein all men should 
1ot only in word but in very truth be 
orothers of Christ. 

This feeling spread to larger towns; it 
traveled silently over the land. Like. so 
many other forces working in Russian life 
0-day, its voice was not heard round the 
world; its doings were not featured in great 
hothines in the press, because there was 
1othing sensational there. But there was 
something very deep. 

The Russian Orthodox Church,” I was 
‘old by Mr. Charles R. Crane, who has 
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many higher officials subservient to the 
Old Régime. In little village meetings they 
elected delegates—plain peasants, men and 
women; and these delegates met in larger 
towns, and from these district congresses 
other delegates were sent to great provin- 
cial assemblies. 

“T saw the one in Moscow. There thou- 
sands of men and women, a large part of 
them simple peasant folk, elected a Metro- 
politan, an official in the priesthood who 
ranks higher than an archbishop. And for 
this office they chose a man who, though he 
had been active in church work, was not a 
member of the clergy—either of the Black 
Priests or the White. 

“The Black Priests are the monks; the 
White are the priests in the churches, who 
know the people’s needs. The latter have 
always, therefore, been close to the common 
life; and in their ranks were included the 
more progressive elements. ‘Progressive’ 
sounds incongruous when applied to the 
Russian Church; but you would be sur- 
prised to hear some of the younger White 
Priests talk. Many of them, it seems to me, 
have caught the essential spirit of the Rev- 
olution, though its excesses have passed 
them by.” 


Democracy in the Church 


“The congregations so organized have 

resolved to take over all the immense and 
ill-defined church property, to be managed 
henceforth by boards of trustees elected by 
the people themselves. As time goes on the 
people in every church in Russia will prob- 
ably have a voice in choosing all church offi- 
cials. On the other hand, they are not for 
wholly breaking past ties with the Govern- 
ment. 
***Tet the Church remain,’ they say, ‘a 
part of the new Government; but let there 
be no more persecution of other religious 
sects in the land. There must be real free- 
dom of worship in the new republic.’”’ 

So democracy is coming into the Church, 
and this may affect in no small degree the 
greater democracy outside. For sooner or 
later the nation will come under the con- 
trol of a Government elected by all the 
Russian people; and in the elections every- 
where, but especially in the villages, the 
influence of the new Church is likely to be 
considerable—if not in the first elections, 
then in the succeeding ones. 

Last summer the Cadets, the great Lib- 
eral party in Russia, were already counting 
on this. Several of their leaders told me 
how, in the campaign they were planning 
to make in the villages, they relied on the 
support of the village priests all over the 
land. 

“The peasants are not ready,” said one, 
“to do without religion. They still have a 
deep belief in God. So they’ll keep the 
priests they feel they can trust, and these 
priests will be a restraining force. The peas- 
ant will soon find himself confronted by 
urgent problems demanding for their solu- 
tion abler and clearer minds than his own. 
The Bolsheviki will fail him there, for they 
are not practical builders; and so, as he has 
always done, he will turn to the former 
landowner, the country doctor, teacher, 
village merchant, village priest. And the 
priest will not be last of these. So the new 
Church will be one of those forces that 
steadily rise through the months and years, 
while the voices that are so loud to-day will 
little by little die away.” 

With another Cadet I went one day, ina 
certain large city of Russia, to an old palace 
where in the past a long succession of high 
officials had lived in pomp and ceremony, 
holding little courts of their own. All that 
has been done away with now. A priest led 
us into a large somber room, heavily fur- 
nished; and as we entered there rose to 
meet us a huge handsome man in a black 
gown. His hair was long and he had a 
great silky beard of brown; his voice was 
deep and musical. He was one of those 
liberal bishops who have been allowed to 
remain. 

-“ Russia is in a bad time,” he said; “but 
I’m sure the good God will help us. For 
the Russians are the most devoutly religious 
people in the world. They have wandered a 
little; but they will turn back. And their 
wanderings will have done much good; for 
they are struggling to bring democracy 
into our Russian life—and Russia needs 
democracy. We shall never return to the 
Old Régime. A constitutional monarchy is 
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HE FIFTH annual 

opening of the In- 
dian riding season. A 
national institution 
among motorcycle en- 
thusiasts—old and new. 


Over 2,500 Indian deal- 
ers everywhere are 
equipped ‘for this big 
get-together occasion— 
to show you the 1918 
Indian models, explain 
them, instruct you in 
their operation, demon- 
strate them, entertain 
you, give you useful 
souvenirs. 


Make your local Indian 
dealer's showroom your 
clubroom on Indian 
Day. Watch for his an- 
nouncement of special 
features. 


Meantime, get a copy 
of the 1918 Indian Cata- 
log. Study the makeup 
of your favorite motor- 
cycle or bicycle—then 
go see and examine the 
various models. 


HenpEE Manuracturinc Company 
699 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World 
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The Carbon Paper 
That Gives Satisfaction 


Please your 
employer— 
Secure advancement 


There is a double reason why 
you should use MultiKopy Car- 
bon Paper. 


Your employer is pleased when 
you hand him carbon copies that 
are beautifully neat, clear, and 
legible. 


It’s good business for you as well 
as for him. Better carbon copies 
mean better business service which 
often brings advancement. 


Multikopy is the carbon paper 
that gives satisfaction. Why nisk 
impairing the clearness, sharpness, 
uniformity, and permanency of 
your office records by using cheap 
carbon paper? Use Multikopy 
and your carbon copies will al- 
ways be free from smudges and 
reflect the perfection of your 
original letter. 


Multikopy Carbon Paper is 


always uniform. 


Let us send you samples 


of MultiKopy 


We shall be glad to send you 
sample sheets of MultiKopy Car- 
bon Paper so that you can see for 
yourself how to improve the qual- 
ity of your work through its use. 


For sale by all of the principal 


dealers throughout this country and 
Canada. 


Improve the appearance of your 
letters by using Star Brand Type- 
writer Ribbons. They give sharp, 
clear impressions. 


F. S. WEBSTER CO. 
rad Nal 335 Congress Street 


Boston, Mass. 


New York, 114-118 Liberty St. 
5 art, Chicago, 14 N. Franklin St. 
Philadelphia, 908 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 830 Park Bldg. 
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perhaps just possible; but I am doubtful 
even of that, for I know our people so well. 
They love republics and congresses; they 
love to gather and discuss and feel that 
everything is in their hands. 

“Before they are through the great land 
estates must surely go; and that is right, 
for we want more equality here.. Just how 
it is to be managedis, of course, a difficult 
question; but, though our people make 
many mistakes, I know they will manage 
it right in the end. Because that is their 
way—mistakes and time wasted, but at 
last a solution truly great. And in all their 
trials and failures they will perhaps have 
learned something deeper than the other 
nations learn by hastening on in practical 
ways without this searching of hearts and 
souls. Before Russia comes through this 
crisis she will have drawn so close to the 
great bleeding heart of humanity that she 
will believe forevermore in the brotherhood 
of all mankind. 

“T hope that after this terriblé war all 
peoples will be brothers in Christ. And yet 
IT want to see each nation keep its selfhood. 
You must remain Americans; we Russians 
must stay Russians—and then, meeting as 
eternal friends, we shall have the more to 
give to each other. 

“We shall have more to give than some 
of you dream. I see for Great Russia a fu- 
ture now that may spread its influence over 
the world—not as the Germans spread their 
Kultur, but simply by the power of a reli- 
gious brotherhood so vast that all the 
world shall feel how good it is to be our 
friends. 

“But make no mistake. To build such a 
nation we must put a stop to the wild ideas 
now being preached by the Bolsheviki and 
their kind. If such men had a use at the 
start they are no longer needed now. And 
they are more dangerous to real Russian 
democracy than any enemies from without. 
They do not believe in democracy. If they 
could they would seize the whole govern- 
ment and force their ideas on the nation, 
whether the people consented or not. And 
their ideas can lead only to confusion and 
despair. 

‘““We who know the truth have been 
silent too long. The time has come for 
speaking out. I have begun already to 
preach openly against them. And it is not 
only the Bolsheviki; even in the Provi- 
sional Government are many men who are 
going toofar. Their Ministry of Education 
has already taken from the Church its 
thirty-five thousand schools for the chil- 
dren. This is unjust, and it is wrong. Com- 
pulsory religious instruction is necessary 
to every child. The new Church must be 
given more power, not less—for a true de- 
mocracy cannot be imposed from above; it 
must grow up out of the hearts and minds 
of all the people in the land. And the mass 
of the Russian people still hold to their 
deep faith in God.” 


The Real Soul of Russia 


To look into this matter of schools, a few 
days later, in Petrograd, I went to the Min- 
istry of Education. I was told that the 
Kerensky Government had taken over the 
church schools because, as a whole, they 
were so poor. In the smaller schools there 
were only the village priests as instructors; 
and even in the larger schools the system 
was most backward. 

“But,” said the official, “this will not 
mean the end of religious instruction. For 
here is a significant fact: At the time we 
took over the schools it was announced by 
an immense education committee of teach- 
ers and workingmen and soldiers, who have 
set themselves to watch over us, that our 
action in regard to church schools meant 
that religious instruction was now to be 
abolished. But instantly from the peasants 
in all sections of the land there went up 
such a ery of protest that we have had to 
repudiate the committee’s proclamation.” 

The peasants insisted last summer that 
religious instruction be retained. Have 
they changed since then, or will they op- 
pose the attempt of the Bolsheviki now to 
seize church property everywhere, close up 
church institutions by thousands, and at 
once abolish religious teaching in the 
schools? In France, when the radical gov- 
ernment there did the same thing a decade 
ago, there was not enough opposition to 
keep the plan from working out. But for 
Russia I have my doubts. 

On the other hand, there may still be 
changes far more sweeping than the re- 
forms already enacted in the Church. Not 
only its organization but its ritual and its 
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faith may be swept away like chaff; and 
the glittering hierarchy of saints, of angels 
and archangels may fade like an empty 
dream. Their heaven, which in the past re- 
flected the despotism down below, may now 
reflect the democracy. The ethical side of 
religion may be given dominance, and so 
the Church may win a place in the life of 
New Russia as a practical aid to men, its 
work bound up as never before in the weal 
and woe of their daily lives. 

It was so in the olden days; for the early 
Russian saints were more than religious 
teachers. They taught weaving, spinning, 
carpentry; they were pioneers in many 
crafts; and they themselves went out into 
the fields to work and teach the peasants 
how to increase their harvests. All men 
should live like brothers, and God helps 
him who helps himself—such were their 
guiding principles. And there have been 
many churchmen since to carry on the 
tradition of that sturdy brotherhood. They 
have not been found in the Orthodox 
Church, as a rule, but in the other religious 
sects, which have grown despite savage re- 
pression. 

For religion in Russia is a wider, deeper 
force than any church can contain within 
its walls. And it is this greater religion— 
this instinctive reverence toward life, this 
inborn brotherly feeling toward men—that 
is so likely to endure. 

“Tf you want to find out what our nation 
will be,’’ said a friend of mine in Moscow, 
“don’t look at the storm on the surface, 
but into the waters underneath—not so 
many fathoms deep. You will find the real 
soul of Russia there—not just a thing of 
theories, of what a few dreamers would like 
us to be, but what we Russians have really 


been; what we are and what we shall be.” 


The Gld Believers 


And he took me to the Old Believers. 
These people are a religious sect that once 
belonged to the Russian Church. But in 
the fifteenth century the Church, on ac- 
count of its teaching of the brotherhood 
of Christ, was considered dangerous by the 
growing autocracy. It was therefore made 
a part of the government. But there were 
many who refused to be so annexed to 
despotism. They clung to the old freedom; 
they refused to change their ways; they 
kept their church as it had been; and were 
called the Old Believers. 

Surviving the most merciless persecu- 
tions for hundreds of years, they came 
through the fires hardened; for to keep 
alive they had to be strong. Nearly half of 
them were Cossacks, who lived out on the 
rough frontiers, and all of them were pio- 
neers. From their midst have come not 
only most of the great modern farmers in 
Russia, but most of the inventors, too, and 
the manufacturers. To-day they are eight 
million strong, and are spreading every- 
where. They may be a powerful factor in 
the building of the new nation. 

“We are old believers in new things,” 
one of their leaders told me. “Long ago, 
when the Czar of Russia emancipated all 
the serfs, one of our bishops said to him: 
‘This new thing you have done is only part 
of our old belief—in liberty and brother- 
hood.’ And it has been so ever since. For 
the deepest part of our belief is our faith in 
the progress of mankind, through liberty 
and mutual aid, and hard work and educa- 
tion—always learning what is new—up the 
great long road to God.” 

At first they did not seem like that. 
When I entered their principal church, out 
on the edge of Moscow, I felt as though I 
were in a big tomb, where all that was old 
had been preserved. I had come from 
crowded meeting halls and from scenes of 
violence. I had felt revolution on every 
hand. And this church seemed to me as 
dead as the past. A ponderous place of 
heavy arches and graystone, its walls and 
vaulted ceilings were thickly studded with 
heavy gold frames, from which innumerable 
saints stared down; and the great bronze 
gate that led into the choir glinted rich red 
from the setting sun. It was quiet here. 
Only one woman sat in a pew, and farther 
forward a workingman stood, with his gray 
cap in his hand; and, with one foot ad- 
vanced a bit on one side, he kept up a queer 
jerky swaying, half forward and half side- 
wise—their manner of making obeisance to 
God. From the front of the church two 
groups of priests, in plain black gowns, 
droned back and forth, intoning in harsh 
singsong. 

When the ceremony had come to an end 
a tall young priest, with long black hair 
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and grave, serene, clear, smiling eyes, took 
us back into the choir; and there he showed 
us many old books—huge tomes of musie, 
with a form of notation the world has left | 
behind; old manuscripts, with the large 
gray pages nearly rotting to decay and 


That was it. To preserve the old; to keep | 
alive the peace and quiet of the past—this 
seemed the whole purpose of the place. 

From the church we were taken to a 
small low cabin near by, where lived the 
archbishop who was the head of the Old 
Believers. And at once the whole atmos- 
phere changed. Though this churchman 
had in his congregation many great manu- 
facturers, he preferred to live in this rude 
cabin of four small rooms. In the room in 
which he received us the log walls were un- 
plastered and the floor was of bare planks. 
Our heads nearly touched the ceiling. There 
were a table and a few stout wooden chairs, 
and an icon in one corner. And flanked 
on each side by two huge priests, black- 
gowned giants, with long hair, stood by all 
odds the strongest man that I had seen in 
Russia. 

The archbishop was perhaps sixty-five, 
but he was as straight as an arrow still. He 
wore a black gown, and on his head was a 
tall round purple hat. My attention was 
caught at once by his face; by the indomi- 
table strength in the bearded jaw and reso- 
lute eyes. Here indeed was a priest whose 
body and soul had, through frugal living 
and constant strict self-discipline, been 
shaped and hardened to a strength of will 
and faith that was now guiding eight mil- 
lion people. *His attendant priests were of 
a simpler kind, eagerly listening, friendly 
souls. 

We were there for several hours. We 
supped at the bare table, on clear tea and 
jam, and small round biscuits as hard as 
crusts. These had been sent, the arch- 
bishop explained, as a gift from his Cossack 
relatives down south. The tea was in our 
honor, for the Old Believers, as a rule, do 
not drink tea or coffee—much less any fer- 
mented drink. As we supped and the arch- 
bishop talked I kept watching that face of 
hard solid muscle and those keen gray 
flashing eyes. Through the deep little win- 
dow in the log wall the last rays of the sun 
shone upon him. 


The Archbishop’s Views 


‘‘T have been for the war from the start,” 
he declared. ‘‘To drive it through to vic- 
tory—this is in my Cossack blood. I haye 
been a little doubtful of late; but now 
again I have strong belief. We must keep 
faith with our allies. I am preaching war, 
and I am sending our priests to the Front 
to preach it there. There can be no peace 
between Free Russia and the man who 
from Berlin. The Cossacks will never sub- 
mit to such rule. We have had enough of 
despots. This war must be fought through 
to the end. } 

“When we heard that the United States, 
the great republic, would stand by our side, 
our hearts all sprang for gladness. Never 
mind if you are of another creed. I know | 
you are a free people. And when such a | 
people throws in its lot with ours then we _ 
are sure to win. It shows that, though — 
there is only one God, there are many ways 
of finding him; and we know that you 
must have found him, too—because you 
are free, and freedom is the only path by 
which men can climb to God. In our creeds 
we may be different, but we are brothers of 
Christ in arms. 

“Tt is absolutely needful to draw close 
now to America and bind ourselves to- 
gether both in trade and industry; because 
there is no way of bringing real freedom 
to our land except through the practical | 
knowledge that has made your country 
what it is. To be free we must be strong. 
We must have three things—first, moral 
and technical education for every man, 
woman and child; second, all kinds of mod- 
ern machines; and third, the political, 
social and economic organization requi 
in order to apply the education to the ma- 
chines, 

“Broad moral education and practical 
instruction, these must be bound together 
as tight as though they were one word. If 
you want a good engineer or a farmer or 2 | 
business man, you must train him in such @ 
way that there shall be a continual grip be- 
tween the scientific side of your training 
and the perception of the child. One child 
learns theories out of a book—and he w 
be a weakling. Another learns things ow 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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SOO0O00 HUDSON SUPER-SIXE 


Each one a Guarantee of this New Series 


No one really in touch with motor car values now asks concerning 
the detail specifications of the Hudson Super-Six. 


In the sale of more than 20,000 cars last year, few buyers wanted 
such particulars. Thousands did not even care to see under the 
hood. They offered as explanation of their seeming disinterested- 
ness that they were not themselves competent judges of such 
matters and that they chose the Super-Six because of what they 
knew it had done in serving persons they knew. 


They said they had read with interest and perhaps some skepti- 
cism the statements made about the car when it was first announced. 
They were not sure that the Super-Six motor gave greater power 
than other motors of equal size and that they did not understand 

| the Hudson patented principle which minimized vibration and 
assured longer motor and car life. They explained that they were 
conservative buyers, not given to buying new things. But they 
/ had followed the performance record of the Super-Six, they had 


talked with any number of Hudson Super-Six owners and they in 
that manner had come to feel its reliability. It was that which had 
persuaded them to choose the Super-Six and so why should they 
show any more interest in such details than one would display in 
buying a watch? No one asks concerning the construction of the 
main spring. What they want to know is whether the movement is 
a reliable timekeeper. 

So much assurance concerning the Super-Six is at hand wherever 
one inquires that we refer prospective buyers to what the public 
has to say about it. 

But there is a particular about the Hudson line that everyone 
must want to know. A trained mind is not needed to appreciate 
the beauty and completeness of the ten different body models in 
which it is now to be had. Examine the new Hudsons from the 
side of their charm of line and the completeness of their appoint- 
ments, and rely uvon what all motordom says for the Hudson as 
your guide. 


| HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
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Easy 
Inventory 


Two men—one listing 
on a _ Burroughs ‘the 
amounts called by the 
other — inventory the 
Vaughan & Marcy stock 
(in 40 classifications) 
in a day and a half. 


One of the partners 
can leave the inventory 
work to wait on cus- 
tomers, while the other 
continues alone, list- 
ing amounts on the 
Burroughs (addition is 
automatic), just as he 
did when they were 
read off to him. 
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H “Inventory Never Interferes 


with Our Service” 


Says A. T. VAUGHAN, President Vaughan & Marcy, Inc., 
Jewelers, Greenville, S. C. 


“To talk about ‘business as usual’ 
at inventory time may sound queer to 
the ‘merchant to whom inventory’s 
still a big and troublesome job. But 
inventory doesn’t upset anything 
with us, and we don’t have to treat 
our customers perfunctorily — losing 
business and good will— while it’s 
going on. 


“And even with taking normal care 
of our trade and the development of 
our business during inventory period, 
we get the job finished in a day and a 
half—instead of the full week it used 
to take us before we had our Burroughs 
Figuring Machine. 


**T don’t see how any store can afford 


the inaccuracies of the old way of ° 


writing inventory items and figuring 
them mentally—to say nothing of the 
time it takes and the sales it loses. 
And that goes double for the small store 
that’s growing—or that would be 


FIGURIN GurAND) BOOKKEEPING IMAGINES 


‘growing if its figure-facts were | 


right. If our Burroughs Machine were 
not paying for itself several times a 
year on our daily figure work (which it 
is) we’d have it for inventory alone 
and be sure that it was a profitable | 
investment.”’ 


Its Use on Inventory is an *‘Extra’’ 


The Burroughs Machine that Mr. Vaughan. 
talks about really helps him run his business, | 
because it gives him—every day—scores of 
important facts about his sales and profits 
that he wouldn’t be able to get and use with- 
out it. The things that every merchant has” 
to know, and has to watch, and has to be 
sure of, never get away from the merchant. 
who puts all his figure work up to a Burroughs. 


98 Burroughs Models—One for You 


The wide range of Burroughs Models includes a 
Burroughs for any business—large or small. 


Consult your banker or telephone book for the | 
address of the nearest of the 189 Burroughs offices in | 
the United States and Canada. 


Burroughs offices are also maintained in the prin- 
cipal cities abroad. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

of books by instantly binding everything 
there to what he sees in his real life—and 
that child will grow to be strong. If you 
want to make a banker, let the child play 
at running a bank—with cashiers, money 
and all the rest; for so, while his mind is 
sensitive, he will learn the very essence of 
business, and will soon grow keen and 
shrewd. And you must also make him fair. 
We Old Believers have schools like that; 
we have started them in the last few years. 
And this method works with children al- 
most like a miracle of God. For children 
love to imitate. 

“So our schools teach children all kinds 

of technicalities. But we teach, too, the 
moral side. The stories of the lives of our 
early saints in Russia, with all their practi- 
eal work for the people, are wonderful 
books for our children still; for they teach 
them the real essence of a strong deep 
brotherhood. We insist upon strict disci- 
pline; for our boys and girls will need 
high minds and the purest souls—most of 
all in a free country, because there success 
will come only to the most vigorous fighter, 
and he must be clad in armor of deepest 
purity in his life. 

“We forbid our people to drink vodka, 
brandy, wine or beer, or even tea or coffee; 
or to smoke tobacco—first, because it hurts 

the health, and we are against suicide, 
whether it be fast or slow; and second, be- 
cause any Russian who buys such unpro- 
ductive luxuries from foreign lands is no 
true Russian patriot. 

“Two hundred and fifty years ago we 
warned the Russian people that by bring- 
ing in such foreign stuffs their government 
wished to force them under the yoke of 
foreign finance, to make them weak in body 
‘and soul, and then to keep them down as 
slaves by the threat of foreign armies. For 
after the German merchant comes the Ger- 
man soldier. 

“So we have forbidden such luxuries; 
and our people have obeyed. And if you 
wish to see the result you need only look at 
the Old Believers, who for generations have 
been bred in such clean living. Few people 
know the happiness that comes to a man 
when his body and soul are clean all through. 
For myself, I am a strong man, and hard 
physical labor gives me joy. And look at 
my priests. They are giants. One of them 
teaches the children here, and he loves to 
have them run and shriek. It is fine for 
their lungs and for their souls, for he teaches 
them in every game that all must be done 
in such a way as to hurt no child; there 
must be nothing coarse. The girls play 
with the boys and work by their side, and 
there must be nothing to offend.” 


The Age of Persecution 


“You ask about our women. They have 

their place beside the men. This modern 
talk of suffrage which comes to us from 
foreign lands is only one of the many new 
things that is a part of our old belief; for in 
the days of frontier life we worked not only 
through our men but always through our 
women too. We had women pioneers as 
shrewd as you could dream of. Why not 
make full use of them? Why throw away 
the strength and skill of half our popula- 
tion? 
_ “So'we have given our women a voice 
in the management of our affairs; in our 
schools the girls are taught with the boys; 
and in many of our churches—the heart and 
center of our life—you will find women dea- 
cons and priests. And that is as it should 
be. For God, who is all-powerful, could 
have chosen-another vessel out of which 
to create a man—but instead he chose a 
woman. And so she is not to be despised in 
any way or manner. 

“You say you have never. heard of us. 

t is very natural. We have done all 
our work in the quietest way, because for 
over two centuries, up to the year 1905, we 
had been persecuted. The Jews in Russia 
loudly complain of the persecutions they 
have endured; but at least they were 
allowed to worship unmolested, while we, 
because of our belief, were burned by thou- 
sands at the stake. A savage old Czar once 
said to his people: 

If you find an Old Believer, get a pile 
of firewood; and bring him there and ask 
him three times whether he renounces his 
faith. If he refuses, burn him. If he con- 
sents, do not believe him. Burn him; burn 

m all the same; burn him into ashes!’ 

If you measure revolutionists by what 
have suffered for their faith, then we 
are the real revolutionists. We lived in 
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hiding for two hundred years, inremote and 
savage regions—the southern steppes, the 
Caucasus, Turkestan, Siberia and the Altai 
Mountains. Under Catherine the Great, 
that woman with a Teuton soul, German 
customs fast increased and Germany fas- 
tened her hold on usall. Against these omi- 
nous changes we Old Believers fought like 
men, and in punishment our churches every- 
where were sealed by the law. We had to 
pray in secret rooms, or else to build our 
churches and monasteries far out on the 
steppes, high up in the mountains, or deep 
within the forests. 

“But all this made us pioneers. To’sur- 
vive, we must be strong; and we found 
that a man is not strong by himself, but 
only when he joins with his fellows, each 
one helping all the rest. We had been 
brought into contact with simple people 
everywhere, and the simple Russian peas- 
ant is used to the brotherhood idea. We 
studied all his methods and he taught us 
self-support. So we had a natural educa- 
tion, and on this we grew and thrived. 
When we came to a place we brought com- 
merce there. We started vast farming on 
the steppes down in the South; and on the 
lower Volga we started steamboat service, 
the first to be seen in Russia. We also 
were the first to use naphtha as fuel instead 
of coal. 

“An Old Believer long ago invented the 
steam engine—before Watt was born. A 
whole chain of our industries sprang up on 
the left bank of the Volga. Carefully devel- 
oping each industry from small to great, 
our motto was always Slow but Sure! We 
started cotton spinning in Russia. From 
our ranks came the famous Morosof and 
most of the other Cotton Kings. Read the 
list of the wealthiest Russian manufactur- 
ers and bankers and farmers on a tremen- 
dous scale, and you will find that more than 
half belong to our church.” 


Dry Farming on the Steppes 


“My relatives own and manage big flour 
mills down in the South. They use the 
most modern machinery, and I love to study 
their work. It is a fine and wholesome 
thing for a churchman to understand ma- 
chines, for to-day we live in a machine age. 
For the flour mills, I consider that Tantz, 
in Budapest, and Wolf, in Magdeburg, 
have been making the finest engines; but 
there are some almost as good now being 
made in Switzerland. The English are too 
conservative. They won’t use superheated 
steam to lessen the consumption of fuel. 

“Your countrymen do better. Your 
American reapers and binders are being 
used by our Cossacks all over the steppes 
down in the South. One of these great C 
sack farmers owns one hundred thousan 
dessiatines [about two hundred and fifty 
thousand acres] of the very best black soil; 
and, with your American machines, he 
turns over to wheat alone ten thousand des- 
siatines a year. He has also started a model 
experimental dairy farm, with over seven 
hundred cows; and he is buying his ma- 
chines from Denmark. 

“So our people have worked in the 
South. Down there you may travel for 
hundreds of versts and see only the wild 
grass of the steppe. But then suddenly you 
will come to an Old Believer colony. You 
will find it like an oasis there, and you will 
feel that the best prayer to God is to turn a 
hundred dessiatines of wild land into rich 
fields and orchards. 

“At first our fellows suffered from the 
dry climate of the steppes. To remedy this 
they tried the system of subsoil packing, 
invented by an American whose name is 
Campbell. This was a help, but not a real 
cure. For myself, I had deeper faith in the 
process of slow irrigation. In Egypt, fifteen 
years ago, I closely watched the English 
way of inundating the fields from the Nile. 
But I was strongly against it. When the 
waters subsided they left a hard crust, 
which broke the roots of the tender young 
plants. So when I came back we invented 
a hoe that makes a deep narrow crevice in 
the soil, which lets the water come in very 
slowly. The soil imbibes it as it comes, so 
that there is no hard crust on top; and the 
earth underneath is just right for the 
plant—at the minimum consumption of 
water. 

“Tn 1903 we started large-scale experi- 
ments on this plan, with the result that one 
dessiatine of irrigated soil, which formerly 
had yielded from fifteen to twenty poods of 
wheat of a standard of 27 zolotniks, the 
next year yielded 117 poods of a standard 


of 37, and in the succeeding year 125 poods | 
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Better Looking, Longer Lasting Rubbers 

Hg OP NOTCH Rubbers make the feet look small. They are made 

i just as dressy and stylish as the very latest and most up-to-date j 
k shoes. They fit the shoe so closely and perfectly that you’d Pe 
scarcely know you had rubbers on. No more heavy, clumsy looking te 
rubbers for you after you have once worn the Top Notch kind. | fe 
And how they wear! You would scarcely believe it possible for by a 
E ; us to put such wear into such light rubbers. The secret lies in the tees | 
F- fact that they have patented hee/s that last as long as the soles, Is ee | 
: and are strongly reinforced at all the vital points of wear. fj é ) 
be we { 
[= ‘a | 
Se ot eT 
ne TOP NOTCH = 
ae BEACON ba FALLS 

RUBBER FOOTWEAR 

t There is a Top Notch dealer in almost every city and town 

{ who can supply you with Top Notch rubbers or arctics in all 

} sizes—for men, women and children. You get real service 

| , at the Top Notch store. The Top Notch dealer has to pay 

a little more for Top Notch goods but he knows that they vy. 

i ' are the most economical rubbers his customers can buy & 

j because they give such long service and satisfaction. £ 

[ Write for attractive booklet and the name of y 

| the Top Notch dealer in your town or city. i aie 

i che a “e 

: Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company La 

[ Dept. C, Beacon Falls, C Ge ee 

i : ept. C, Beacon Falls, Conn. GEE o : 
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These Are Delicious! 


| 
It’s a treat to select your favorite biscuits or to sample a new style HI 
from a rack like this! No waiting for the grocer to move even a single 1 
| can. Here they are ready for you, as tempting an assortment of 
ix dainty, nourishing biscuits as ever came out of an oven. 


@ | 

Sut In Biscuits | 
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Xs 
Fresh, crisp, flavored—Sunshine quality every last biscuit of them: ‘Clover 
n Leaves,” meltingly luscious; ‘‘Hydrox,”’ the king of biscuits, rich in chocolate 
iN and cream; “Orbit,"’ a delightfully crunchy, nut-flavored wafer. 


They offer a delectable choice for every 
And for those little occasions, too, 
Glance over this Sunshine 


Sunshine biscuits cover every variety. 
i course from soup through salad and dessert. 
i} where you pride yourself on being a clever hostess. 
rack at your grocer’'s today. 

| 


Joose-Wnes Biscurr (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
“ BRANCHES IN OVER 100 CITIES 
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Copyright, 1918, by Valentine & Co. 


“It’s lucky the floor 
is Valsparred”— 


Did you ever notice the many shabby spots around 
most front doors? 


Usually it isn’t wear that causes these spots, but 
water. Wet feet come tramping in, umbrellas drip, 
and snow is carried in on shoes. 


Or, worse yet, a severe storm will cause rain-water 
to leak in under the door until it lies in pools on the 
floor, as shown in the above illustration. 


When these things happen, if your door and floor 
are varnished with Valspar, you don’t worry— 


— because Valspar is absolutely immune from damage 
by water and will not turn white. 


5 VALENTINE’S 


AALSPAR 


‘The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Valspar not only resists water, hot or cold: it is 
also proof against all sorts of liquids that are spilled 
or splashed on woodwork and furniture, such as 
coffee, tea, cologne, ammonia, etc. 


For these reasons, and because it is so durable, 
Valspar is the most popular varnish made for general 
household use. 


Use it wherever you need varnish, indoors or 
out, to protect and preserve your floors, woodwork, 
and furniture. 


ALU 


Special Offer 


If you wish to test Valspar send 20c in stamps and we will send 
you enough Valspar to finish a small table or chair. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
458 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 
Established 1832 


New York Chicago VAENTES Toronto London 


Boston (Trade Mark) Amsterdam 


W. P. Futter & Co., San Francisco and principal 
Pacine Coast Cities 


= © 1917, Valentine & Co. 
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of a standard of 42. The expense of irriga- 
tion for each dessiatine was from eight to 
ten rubles for teams and ditching and 
about four rubles more for the special hoe- 
ing required. This entire expense was more 
than paid back from the first year’s prod- 
uce. 

I listened in deepening surprise. I had 
met archbishops in my time, but never be- 
fore one like this! 

“‘T have no doubt,” he continued, “that 
over on your American plains you have 
worked out a wonderful system of irriga- 
tion. How I should like to go there and see 
exactly how it is done! But I have little 
time to travel. I made that trip to Egypt 
because Christ, the Great Brother, was ex- 
iled there, and I wished to see where he had 
gone with the Madonna in her flight. Then 
I went to Bethlehem, and my sinful mortal 
eyes saw the place where He was born; and 
I was most indignant that they had con- 
verted the spot from its old simplicity into 
a mere place of show in order to tempt the 
travelers. But then I swam in the Jordan 
and felt new blood flow through my veins. 

“Most of all was my soul impressed by 
the infinite calm of the Mount of Olives. 
I sat there at night looking up at the stars 
and was struck by the absolute silence. I 
felt the vault of heaven was so much deeper 
in that spot, and the stars were so much 
brighter. At times I thought I heard a 
sound as of Wise Men coming from the 
East. 

“On that trip I asked myself: ‘When we 
remember the Carpenter, how can we have 
any contempt for toil?’ Saint Paul was a 
sailmaker; the other disciples were plain 
fishing folk. And that is how we must plan 
our lives. We must teach our people the 
very best and most seientific farming; they 
must have healthy, normal work; because 
this is the way to make them like Christ. 
In Egypt I went to the Pyramids and saw 
those useless monuments; and I felt the 
worst of the Pharaohs was that they had 
used infinite human toil on unproductive 
labor. This was why their armies of slaves 
had to be flogged to keep them at work. 
For at building useless things the spirit of a 
man rebels; but real productive achieve- 
ment stimulates any mortal on earth.” 


Productive Work Needed 


“And so it must be in Russia to-day. 
Productive work is what we need, and it is 
there that you can help. So I am trying to 
decide how the Old Believers, with all our 
great farms and industries, can be used to 
bring your American business, industry 
and invention into close touch with Russia 
in the months and years ahead. There is no 

in mere sweet words about being brother 
republics. To do business we need not 
words but deeds! 

“How to make Russia really free? This 
cannot be done by words alone, or even by 
mere political changes. We need a deeper 
freedom, which goes into life itself. And we 
are the Old Believers who have always 
believed in that. We fought against the 
changes that brought slavery to this land. 
When they began by making the Church 
the slave to their autocracy, like the Prophet 
Samuel we warned the foolish people who 
were eager to have a king. And because we 
gave this warning we were burned alive 
and flogged to death. But still we stood 
against the Czar. And we said in our proc- 
lamation last spring, when the Revolution 
started: 

“<The Czar cannot emanate from God 
any more than could a king in the days 
described in the Holy Book. A czar anda 
king and a kaiser—all are pagans; all alike. 
Robbery and aggression are the children of 
autocracy. This strong imperialistic rob- 
ber hunger is the force that made Germany 
wage this bloody war against the whole 
world, which wants to be free. Therefore, 
brothers, we must fight!’ 

“So read our proclamation: ‘The Provi- 
sional Government,’ we declared, ‘is the 
only legal Government now; and, there- 
fore, we must follow it. We must pay all 
our taxes, and do every service in good 
faith and in the very best possible way. 
But meantime we must take care to elect 
to the Constitutional Assembly only men 
devoted to the best interests of the land; 
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we must choose none who are ignorant or 
selfish or dogmatic. On our choice of these 
men hangs the fate of our land. For now, 
brothers, we are to make no divine but a 
human institution. And yet we must try to 
make it divine—for this is real democracy,’ _ 

“‘So we believe and so we have worked, — 
Our followers have had no part in socialist — 
propaganda of any kind that is unwise, 
For the sound part of socialism we have 
only liking; but so much of it is nonsense 
and can do Russia only harm. We do not — 
believe in suddenly giving all power to the 
government to own and run our industries, 
and our very lives as well. 

“Our plan for building a nation is, first, to — 
gather its citizens into small congregations — 
like ours—which are not solely religious | 
concerns, but manage education, too, and 
all the vital business of life—and then very 
slowly, one by one, to weld all these co- 
operative groups into a solid body in such 
a way that, though each is largely inde- 
pendent, it is still bound to all the rest. 
So we shall build not only a church but a 
state, which will be a democracy of coépera- | 
tion and brotherhood.” 

He took us into his bedroom, a most 
severe little chamber, with a narrow iron 
bed, and a bare floor only a foot from the 
earth. Here he lived in summer and winter | 
alike. On the log walls, on every side, hung 
many sacred icons. 

“These icons,” he said, “‘are all to go toa 
new monastery of ours, where the monks 
will work on a great model farm, and so 
will not only support themselves but will 
teach all the people round them the best 
ways of tilling the soil. Coéperation is our 
idea. Our works of irrigation are only an- 
other form of it, and they have met with 
huge success.” 


The Cooperative Idea 


“So we shall spread the plan through our 
life—to work together as brothers and then 
divide the produce in shares. Nothing 
hasty; nothing wild. In a steady practical 
way we shall form joint stock concerns for 
farming and for industry. Codperation and 
brotherhood—the world is coming to that 
in this age. If you don’t keep up you are 
beaten. And we shall not be beaten; for, 
like freedom, so, too, codperation is a part 
of our old belief. 

“This faith of ours is like a seed that 
has had no chance to grow. But we have 
guarded it, deep down in the ground, until 
now at last, when freedom is here, our seed 
can spring up everywhere. It shall be scat- 
tered far and wide. Our eight million Old 
Believers are already in every part of the 
land, not only on farms but in the towns. ° 
We are in no hurry. We want strong men. 
A few such recruits are better than many ' 
eager weaklings. One-fourth of us are Cos- | 
sacks. Over half of the Cossacks belong to 
our church. ; 
- ‘‘Many Russian workingmen, in the pres- | 
ent Revolution, are drawn toward the 
syndicalist view. And syndicalism is dan- 
gerous. It would have the ignorant workers | 
seize the factories and mills, and try to run; 
them—all at once. And this would mean; 
ruin and chaos; all Russia would be as 
dark as night. But the quiet brother of 
syndicalism is codperation; and in the; 
months and years to come we shall lead 
the workingmen away from the wild to the! 
quiet brother. We shall seize nothing; but. 
year by year we shall bring the workers to-! 
gether into industrial brotherhoods to buy 
and own and operate every industry. — | 

“This plan fits the Russian mind. Do 
you know that in the last ten years the co- 
operative societies have gained twelve mil- 
lion members? And remember that these’ 
represent at least fifty million men and 
women and children. Such has been the re-| 
sponse in ten years; and in this the future’ 
of Russia lies; for codperation suits the, 
Slavs. And real codperation leads to the 
brotherhood of Christ.” | 

I left this priest in his cabin, with deep 
hope for Russia’s future. I wonder where 
he is to-day and what he is doing! Whatis 
Russia really doing? Under all the turmoil _ 
there, what forces and what purposes that 
mold a nation’s destiny are working in the 
silent waters—fathoms deep beneath the 
storm? 
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Five Star Points of 
Round Oak Supremacy 


* Circulates pure, warm, 
Comfort ever-changing air, free 

from dust, gas, and smoke —automati- 

cally humidified like Nature's way. 


* The one heating system 

Health that automatically venti- 
lates and properly moistens the air you 
breathe. 


* Longest fire travel— 
Economy steals most heat from 


chimney. Perfected hot blast, extra 
deep fire pot and combustion chamber 
oversize guarantee complete combus- 
tion with all fuels. Absolute control. 
* ; Simple regulation 

Convenience controls entire 
system. Automatic ash-pit sprin- 
kler guarantees removal of ail 
ashes without making a particle 
of dust. Extra-large ground feed 
doors. Burns all fuels, 


* ili Materials used stand 
Durability highest physicaltests. 


Allhinge pieces drilled, notcast. Never 
a bolt where a rivet will do! Tight 
fittings guaranteed. Renders more 
than a generation of Supreme 
Service. 
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Danger Lurks In Dry Air! 
Moist-Air Safeguards the Health 


Parched With thirst, under skies of burning brass, lies another victim of the withering hot, 


DRY air of the desert. 


The moisture in the sunken water hole is just beyond his reach, and but for timely relief the 


desert would claim another victim. 


What is true of the story told in the picture—is also true of the conditions in many homes. 

Because of an unhealthful heating plant, the air is dry-as-a-bone. 
stifling. The house is full of poisonous gases. The result is coughs, colds, headaches attack the 
family. The strong become languid, inefficient; the vitality of children is lowered and they become 
susceptible to myriads of deadly diseases, including pneumonia and tuberculosis. 

Are your loved ones facing such peril through breathing baked, dry air—air lacking in moisture? 
Then why not install a Round Oak Moistair Heating System—and safeguard their health? 

The Round Oak Moistair Heating System keeps a constant current of delightful, warm, 
fresh, clean air circulating throughout the house. 
it moist and healthful—free from dust, dirt, gas and disease germs! 
authorized dealer it will end your heating troubles for life. 


ROUND OAK 
Moistair Heating System 


The Only Heating System That Automatically Ventilates and Humidifies 


4 


When you consider, also, that the original cost of the 
Round Oak Moistair Heating System is 50 to 60% lower than 
steam or hot water; when you consider the big saving in 
fuel and permanent daily, monthly, yearly efficiency, it 
becomes by far the least, expensive and best heating 
system for you to install. 


Saves Fuel by the Ton 


Because of its exclusive, patented, fuel-saving features— 
and because the pure, warm, MOIST air furnished by this 
system is more comfortable at 68 degrees than DRY air at 
75 degrees—you can actually save one ton of coal in 
every nine, year after year. 

Exceptional results with low fuel bills are obtained by 
using hard or soft coal, coke, wood, artificial or natural gas 
alone or in combination with coal. 

The Round Oak Moistair Heating System is flexible— 
takes care of 4 to 30 rooms and in combination with auxil- 
iary system furnishes heat to isolated rooms, garages, 
dairy houses, etc. Automatically circulates and completely 


Estabtished 1871 Lhe Beckwith Company Round Oak Folks 


Manufacturers of the 


Genuine Round Oak Stoves, Boiler-Iron Ranges and 


Combination Coal and Gas Ranges 
142 Front Street 
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The rooms are hot, stuffy, 


It automatically humidifies this air—keeps 
Once installed by our 


revitalizes the air in every room at least once every hour. 


Investigate! If the Round Oak Moistair Heating System 
is worth having—it’s worth» having NOW! The present 
year is worth more in health, comfort, convenience, econ- 
omy, than all the future. It determines it! 


Get Valuable Book é ‘R L Lt 
and Heating Plan 
Handsome illustrated book fully describes this modern 
plant. With book goes a blank which, filled out and 


returned to us, will shortly bring you a scientific 
Heating Plan drawn up by our engineers to meet 
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your exact requirements. Cost of installation, (e) Y oo 
etc., goes with the Plan. And with no obliga- N = oo. 42 + 
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With book we also send name of nearest > Oe? Ae 
authorized dealer selling and _ installing 4 ~ s Qo 
Round Oak Moistair Heating Systems. > Ye > 
Many dealers sell on easy payments. eS eres 
To get the genuine, look for the Sy ow LY 
trade-mark which shows the Rn a 
Round Oak Indian. <> ov ow 
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What makes electricity the life fluid of civilization? The electrical 
conductor! Without wire to harness it, electricity would be of 
little practical use to man. 


Ever since Franklin flew his kite, there has been continuous im- 
provement in ways and means of conducting electricity. Iron is 
the latest material to be employed for the purpose. 


Iron is successfully used today for telephone wire, telegraph wire, 
cable wire, high and low tension transmission wire, wire to carry 


“S 


electric power to home, factory and office. 


For all these uses, the first thing sought is conductivity. The purer 
the iron, the better it will conduct electricity. Armco-Iron will con- 
duct electricity best of all, because it is the purest iron, the most care- 
fully manufactured. Its exceptional rust resistance means excep- 
tional length of service. It is by far the most economical material 
that can be used for electric wire. And remember that metal con- 
servation is one of the most pressing problems of the hour. 


A greater amount of electrical force can be crowded into Armco 
Iron than into a larger section of metal not so pure. Armco Iron has 
low residual magnetism and high permeability. It takes hold and 
lets go of its magnetization more rapidly than any kindred material. 


For these reasons, The Diehl Mfg. Co., of Elizabeth, N. J., leading manufacturers 
of motors for all kinds of small electric machines, use Armco Iron for their magnet 
cores. The Delco Co., of Dayton, leading manufacturers of electric light and self- 
starting systems, find that the use of Armco Iron for the pole pieces of their self- 
starting motors results in a considerable saving of weight and the elimination of 
certain expensive machining operations. 


In the small magnet cores of telephone instruments, the small electro-magnets used 
in player pianos and organs, the magnet cores of various types of electrical control 
systems, Armco Iron functions to excellent advantage. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE CO. ee Sl The trade mark ARMCO carries the 


onessen, Pa. assurance that iron bearing that 
Makers of Armco Iron Wire mark is manufactured by The Amer- 
White them for full information re- ican Rolling Mill Company, with 
garding wire that furnishes high the skill, intelligence and fidelity as- 
electrical conductivity at compara- sociated with its products, and 
tively low cost. If your problems hence can be depended upon to 
come into the field of magnetization, possess in the highest degree the 
write us. . merit claimed for it. 


The American Rolling Mill Company ici 
DEPARTMENT 904 THEATRE PC 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO We . 
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THE FIREFLY OF FREI 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“Tt was a nice hasheesh dream,”’’ I told 
my mirrored image. “But it wasn’t real, 
my lad, for a moment; such things don’t 
happen to folks like you! You’re not the 
romantic type; you don’t look like some 
one in an old picture; you haven’t brought 
down thirty German aéroplanes or there- 


abouts, and won every war medal the - 


French can give, and the name of Ace! No, 
you look like a—a correct bulldog; and 
winning an occasional polo cup is about 
our limit. Even if it hadn’t been settled 
efore you met her you wouldn’t have stood 
a chance!” 

There were times when I prayed never 
to see Esmé Falconer again. There were 
other times when I knew I would drag 
myself round the world—yes, on my 
erutches!—if at the end of the journey I 
could see her for an instant, a long way off! 
I could see that my despondency was driv- 
ing Dunny to distraction. He evolved the 
theory that I was going into a decline. 

Then came the afternoon that made his- 
tory. I was sitting at my window. The 
trees seemed especially green, the sky espe- 
cially blue, the lake especially bright. I was 
feeling stronger to-day, and was glumly 
planning to move to Paris when I saw an 
automobile speed up the poplared walk 
toward Raincy-la-Tour. 

Rip-snorting and chugging the thing exe- 
cuted a curve before the chateau, and then 
hugging the side of the lake advanced, 
obviously, toward my humble abode. My 
heart seemed to turn asomersault. Ishould 
have known that car if I had met it in 
Bagdad. It wasa long, blue motor, polished 
to the last notch, deeply cushioned, luxuri- 
ous, poignantly familiar—the car, in short, 
which I had pursued to Bleau, and which 
later, in flat defiance of President Poincaré, 
or the generalissimo of France, or whoever 
makes army rules and regulations, I had 
guided through the war zone to the castle 
of Prezelay. 

As the chauffeur halted it near the pa- 
-vilion it disgorged three occupants, one of 
whom, a young officer, slender of form and 
gracefully alert of movement, wore the 
dark-blue uniform of the French Flying 
Corps. I knew him only too well. It was 
Jean-Hervé-Marie-Olivier. But the glance 
I gave him was cursory; my attention was 
focused on the two ladies in the tonneau. 

From their swathing disguises there first 
emerged, as if from a chrysalis, a black- 
clad, distinguished-looking young woman 
whom I had never seen before. It was the 
second figure, the one in the rosy veils and 
the tan mantle, that was exciting me. Off 
came her wrappings, and I saw a girl in a 
white gown and a flowered hat—the love- 
liest girl on earth! 

I did not stand on the order of my going. 
T rocked perilously, and my crutches made 
a furious clatter, but I was outside in a 
truly infinitesimal space of time. Yes, there 
they were, chatting with Dunny, who had 
hurried to meet them. And at sight of me 
the Firefly of France ran forward with hands 
extended, greeting me as if I were his oldest 
friend, his brother, his dearest comrade in 


arms. 

I took his hands, and I pressed them with 
what show of warmth I could summon. It 
was as pleasant as a bit of torture, but it 
had to be gone through. Then I stared past 
him toward the ladies, who were coming up 
with Dunny; and except for that girl in 
white I saw nothing in all the world. 

“Monsieur,” the duke was saying, “‘I 
pay you my first visit. Only my weakness 

as prevented me from sooner welcoming 
to Raincy-la-Tour so honored a guest.” 

He turned to the lady who stood beside 
Miss Falconer—a slender, dark-eyed, gra- 
cious young woman, who wore a simple 
black gown and a black hat and a string 
of pearls. 

“Here is another,” said the Firefly, “who 
has come to welcome you. Oh, yes, mon- 
sleur, you must know, and you must count 
henceforth as your friends in any need, 
even to the death, all those who bear the 
name of Raincy-la-Tour! Permit that I 
present you to my wife, who is of your 
country 29 

“Jean’s wife is my sister, Mr. Bayne,” 
Miss Falconer said. 


XXXVI 


ifs DON’T know what they thought of 
4 me—probably that I was crazy. Fora 
good minute, a long sixty seconds, I simply 
stood and stared. The duke’s blue unjform, 


i ’ 


his wife’s black-gowned figure, and the 
white, radiant blur that was Miss Falconer, 
revolved about mein spinning, starry circles. 
I gasped, put a hand out, fortunately en- 
countered Dunny’s shoulder, and leaning 
heavily on that perplexed individual at last 
got back my intelligence and my breath. 

“Won’t you shake hands with me, Mr. 
Bayne?” smiled the Duchess of Raincy- 
la-Tour. : 

I was practically sane again. 

“T do hope,” I said, ‘that you will for- 
give me. Not that I see the slightest reason 
why you should, I am sure! Life is too 
short to wipe out such a bad impression. I 
know how you’ll remember me all your 
days—as an idiot with a head done up in 
layers of toweling, wabbling on two crutches 
and gaping at you like a fish!” 

But the duchess was still holding my 
hand in both of hers, and smiling up at me 
from a pair of great, dark, tender eyes, the 
loveliest pair of eyes in the world, bar one. 
No, bar none, to be quite fair. The Fire- 
fly’s wife, most people would have said, was 
more beautiful than her sister; but, then, 
beauty is what pleases you, as some wise 
man remarked long ago. 

“T don’t believe, Mr. Bayne,’”’ she was 
saying gently, “‘that I shall ever remember 
you in any unpleasant way! You see, I 
know about those bandages, and I know 
why you need those crutches. Even if you 
were vain you wouldn’t mind the things I 
think of you—not at all!” 

’ [lack any clear recollection of the quarter 
of an hour that followed. I know that we 
talked and laughed and were very friendly 
and very cheerful, and that Dunny’s eyes 
as they studied me began to hold a gleam of 
intelligence, as if he were guessing some- 
thing as to the reasons for my black de- 
spondency of late. I recall that the duke’s 
hand was on my shoulder, and that—odd 
how one’s attitude can change—I liked to 
feel it. We were going to be great friends, 
tremendous pals, I suspected. And the 
duchess, every time I looked at her, seemed 
lovelier, more gracious; she was the very 
wife Ishould have chosen for such a corking 
chap! 

This, however, was by the way. None of 
it mattered, really. While I paid compli- 
ments and supplied details as to my con- 
valescence and answered Dunny’s chaffing, 
I saw only one member of the party—the 
girlin white. She wasrather silent; she gave 
me only fugitive glances. But she wasn’t 
engaged, at least not to the Firefly. 
Hurrah! 

What an agonizing, heart-rending, ut- 
terly unnecessary experience I had endured, 
now that I thought of it! I had jumped*to 
conclusions with the agility of a kangaroo. 
He had kissed her; she had allowed it. Did 
that prove he was her fiancé? He might 
have been anything—her cousin, or an old 
friend of her childhood, or her sister’s hus- 
band’s nephew. But brother-in-law was 
best of all; not too remote—nor yet too 
close. In that relationship, I decided, he 
was ideal! 

By this time I was wondering how long 
we were to stand here exchanging ideas and 
persiflage, an animated group of five. The 
duke and duchess were charming, but I had 
had enough of them; I could have spared 
even good old Dunny; what I wanted, and 
wanted frantically, was a téte-a-téte—just 
Esmé Falconer and myself! When I saw 
two automobiles, packed imposingly with 
uniformed figures, speed up the drive to the 
chateau, hope stirred in me. With sup- 
pressed joy—lI trust it was suppressed—I 
heard the duke exclaim that this was Gen- 
eral Le Cazeau, due to visit the hospital to- 
day with his staff and greet the wounded 
and bestow on certain lucky beings the re- 
ward of their valor, in the shape of medals 
of war. It would obviously have been inex- 
cusable for the master and mistress of 
Raincy-la-Tour to ignore a visitor so distin- 
guished. I made no protest whatever as 
they turned to go. 

“But, Miss Falconer,’’ I implored fer- 
vently, ‘‘you won’t desert me, will you? 
Pity a poor blessé whom no general cares 
two straws to see!” 

She smiled, an omen that encouraged me 
to send Dunny a look of meaning; but my 
guardian, bless him, had grasped the situa- 
tion; he was already gone. 

Down by the water among the trees there 
was a marble bench, and with one accord 
we turned our steps that way. I emphasized 
my garhe leg shamelessly; I positively 
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50,000 Visitors every year ! 
inspect the 
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PURE CIDER 
VINEGAR ; 


One of the 


In pint, quart and half-gallon bottles 


Malt 
Cider 
White 


All filled and sealed in the HEINZ Establishment 


OU want your vinegar to be of assured purity and 
to possess appetizing zest and favor. Heinz 
could not find vinegars good enough to use in making 
his pickles, foods and condiments, so he made his 
own vinegars, choosing better materials than are usu- 
ally used, aging and mellowing with more care than 
had ever been used before. Heinz vinegars, delicate- 
ly favored, aromatic, rich and mellow, are everything 
a vinegar ought to be but seldom is. 
Strictly pure and wholesome, they can now be 
bought attractively bottled wherever the Heinz 57 
Varieties are sold. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada 
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Two Kinds of 
Hand-Brushes 


This one 


This one—the Pro-phy-lac-tic—costs a 
dollar, the others you can get anywhere for 
10 to 25 cents. 

You know the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush; well, this hand-brush is made as a 
worthy bathroom mate for it. It is quality 
—all through—and will last for years. 
The photograph above is a Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Hand-Brush that has been in daily use in 
an office for six years and that’s some test 
of lasting qualities. 

Its bristles are short, strong, even—the 
tough ends of the best boar hair, built in 
an aluminum plate which is riveted with 
eight rivets to a strong, hardwood back. 

It is a good-looking, sensible hand-brush. 
Unless you are in the brush business you 
don’t know anything about boar hair, or 
care a rap about the rest of the manufac- 
turing end, but we can assure you a better, 
more efficient, or more lasting hand-brush 
can’t be produced. It’s built to clean your 
hands and last. 

That’s why it costs a dollar and why it’s 
worth much more to particular people. It 
stands ready, day in, day out, year on end, 
to clean your hands clean; will stand soak- 
ing in any temperature of water and soap 
won't phase it. 

A good many stores do not sell this brush, 
because their customers do not yet appre- 
ciate quality when it comes to every-day 
things like hand-brushes. 


So—if your store hasn’t got it, send us 
one dollar and we will mail you the brush. 
It comes nicely packed in a box. 


think you are not getting your dollar’s 
worth, let us know. Your dollar will be 
returned. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
250 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
We make the well-known Pro-phy-lac-lic Tooth Brush 


ILISTERINE | 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


As essential to a 
clean shave “as a 
keen razor. Sooth-- 
ing—cooling-——anti- 
septic, protecting 
the skin from irri- 
tation and infection 

Manufactured only by ‘ 
Lamberc Pharmacal Co. 
~ §t, Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


£ 
rest the body and aid Nature to re- 
store normal strength to weakened 
arches. Relieve and prevent / 
flat feet. At dealers’ or direct. 4 
3 ‘ Write for Booklet and 
View orarch m) Free10-dayTrial Offer 


cut with knife Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-B Reade St., N.Y. 
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flourished my crutches. My battle scars, 
I guessed from the girl’s kind eyes, ap- 
pealed to her compassion, and as soon as I 
suspected this I thanked my stars for that 
German shell. 

“Tsn’t there anything,” she said as we 
sat down, “that you want to ask me? I 
think I should be curious if I were you! 
After all we have done together there isn’t 
much beyond my name that you know of 
me—and you knew that in Jersey City the 
night the Ré d’Italia sailed!” 

I shook my head. ‘There was just one 
thing I wanted to know,”’ I answered cryp- 
tically; ‘‘and I learned that when your 
brother-in-law presented me to his wife! 
Still, there is nothing on earth you can tell 
me that I shan’t be glad to listen to. Say 
the multiplication table if you like—or re- 
cite cookbook recipes. Anything—if you'll 
only stay!” 

Little golden flickers of sunshine came 
stealing through the branches, dancing, as 
the girl talked, on her gown and in her 
hair. I looked more than I listened; I had 
been so starved for a sight of her! And my 
eyes must have told my thoughts, for a 
flush crept into her cheeks and her lashes 
fluttered, and she looked not at me but 
across the swan-dotted lake toward the 
towers of Raincy-la-Tour. 

After all there was little which I had not 


guessed already; but each detail held its: 


magic, because it was she who spoke. If 
she had said “‘I like oranges and lemons,” 
the statement would have held me spell- 
bound. I sat raptly gazing while she told 
me of herself and her sister Enid; of their 
life, after the death of their parents, with 
an aunt whose home was in Pittsburgh; 
of their travels; and of a winter at Nice, 
four years ago, when the blue of the skies 
and seas, and the whiteness of the sands, 


| and the green of the palms had all seemed 


created to frame the meeting and the love 
affair of Enid Falconer and the young 
nobleman who was now known to the world 
as the Firefly of France. 

Their marriage had proved an ideal one, 
as happy as it was brilliant. Esmé there- 
after had spent half her time in Europe 
with her sister, half in America with her 
aunt, who was growing old. Then had 
come the war. At first it had covered the 
duke with laurels. But a certain dark day 


| had brought a cable from the duchess tell- 


ing of his disappearance and the suspicion 


; . | that surrounded it; and Esmé, in spite of 
When you receive your brush and you | 


her aunt’s entreaties, had promptly taken 


| passage on the next ship that sailed. 


“‘T had meant to go within a month as a 
Red Cross nurse,” she told me. ‘‘I had my 
passport, and I had taken a course. Well, 
I came on to New York and spent the night 
there. Aunt Alice telegraphed to her law- 
yer —the dearest, primmest old fellow — 
and he dined with me, protesting all the 
time against my sailing. I saw you inthe 
St. Ives restaurant. Did you see us?” 

“Let me think.’ I pretended to rack my 
brains. ‘‘I believe I do recall something, in 
a hazy sort of way. You had on a rose- 
colored gown that was distinctly wonderful, 
and when we tracked the German to the 
door of your room you were wearing an 
evening coat—bright blue. But the main 
thing was your hair!” Here I became lyric! 
“ An oak leaf in thesunlight, Miss Falconer! 
Threads of gold HY 

But she ignored me, very properly, and 
shifted the scene from hotel to steamer, 
where Franz von Blenheim, in the guise of 
Van Blarcom, had given her a fright. As 
she exhibited her passport at the gangplank 
he had read her name across her shoulder; 
then he had claimed acquaintance with 
her—a claim that she knew was false. 

“‘And he wasn’t impertinent. That was 
the worst of it,’’ she faltered. ‘‘He did it— 
well, accusingly. I had known all along 
that anyone who knew of Jean’s marriage 
would recognize my name. And Jean was 
suspected, and the French are strict; if 
they were warned they would not let me 
enter France; they would think I had come 
spying. I was afraid. Then after dinner I 
went on deck, and found you standing by 
the railing reading that paper, with staring 
headlines about Jean ——” 

“Of course!” I exclaimed. At last I 
fathomed that puzzling episode. ‘‘ You 
thought the paper might speak of the duke’s 
marriage—that it might mention your sis- 
ter’s name. In)that case, if it stayed on 
board it might be seen by the captain or by 
an officer, and they would guess who you 
were and warn the authorities when we got 
to shore!” 

“Yes... That-was why I borrowedit. And 
I was right, I discovered; just at the end 
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the account said that Jean had married an 
American, a Miss Enid Falconer, four years 
ago. Then I asked you to throw it over- 
board, Mr. Bayne; and you were wonder- 
ful. You must have thought I was mad, 
but you didn’t flutter an eyelid or even 
smile! I have never forgotten—and I’ve 
never forgiven myself either. When I think 
of how the steward saw you and told the 
captain, and of how they searched your 
baggage that dreadful day ay 


“Tt didn’t matter a brass farden!” I 


hastened to assure her, for she had paused 
and was gazing at me, large-eyed and pale. 
“Don’t think of that any more. Suppose we 
skip to Paris! Von Blenheim followed you 
there, hoping he was on the scent of the 
vanished papers; and when you arrived at 
the Rue St. Dominique there was still no 
news of the duke.”’ 

“No news,” she mourned; “‘not a word. 
And Enid was ill, and hopeless; from the 
very first she had felt sure that Jean was 
dead. But I wouldn’t admit it. I said we 
must try to find him. All the way over in the 
steamer I had been making a sort of plan. 

“You see, one of the papers had de- 
scribed how the French had found Jean’s 
airship lying in the forest of La Fay, as if 
he had abandoned it from choice. That 
was considered proof of his treason; but of 
course I knew that it wasn’t. I remembered 
that the Marquis of Prezelay, Jean’s cousin, 
had a castle on the forest outskirts; I had 
been to visit it with Jean and Enid. I 
wondered whether or not he might be there. 

“The more I thought of it the likelier it 
seemed. If he had been wounded and had 
wanted to hide his papers he would have 
remembered the castle and the secret panel 
in the wall. Even if he were—dead— 
which I wouldn’t believe, it would clear his 
name if I found the proof of it. So I told 
Enid I would go to Prezelay.”’ 

I was resting my-arms on my knees and 
groaning softly. ‘‘Oh Lord, Oh Lord!” I 
murmured, wishing I could stop my ears. 
When I thought of that brave venture of 
the girl’s, and its perils, and what had 
nearly come of it, I found myself shudder- 
ing; and yet I was growing prouder of her 
with her every word. 

“What comes next,’’ she confessed, ‘“‘is 
terrible. I can hardly believe it. As I look 
back it seems to me that we were all a little 
mad. To get through the war zone to 
Prezelay I had to have certain papers; and 
I got them from an American girl, an old 
friend of Enid’s and of mine, Marie Le Clair. 
The morning I arrived in Paris she came to 
say good-by to Enid. She was acting as a 
Red Cross nurse, and they were sending 
her to the hospital at Carrefonds, to take 
the first consignment of the great new 
remedy for burns and scars. Carrefonds is 
Mtoe Prezelay. It all came tome ina 
moment. I told her how matters stood, 
and how Enid was dying little by little, just 
for lack of any sure knowledge; and she 
gave me the papers she had for herself and 
her chauffeur, Jacques Carton, and I used 
them for myself and for Georges, Jean’s 
foster brother, who was at home from the 
Front on leave and was staying at the 
house in his old room.” 

“Great Cesar’s ghost!” I sputtered. 
“You didn’t—you don’t mean to say that— 
why, good heavens, didn’t you know ” 

Then I petered off into silence; words 
were too weak for my emotions. She had 
seen the risk of course, and so had the girl 
who had helped her, but with the incredible 
bravery of women they had acted with 
open eyes. -s| 

“Yes,” she faltered; “I told you I felt 
mad, looking back at it. But Marie is safe 
now; Jean has worked for her, and his rela- 
tives and friends have helped, and the 
minister of war. And it was the only way. 
Under my own name I could never have 
got leave to enter the war zone while Jean 
was missing and suspected —— What is 
the matter, Mr. Bayne?” For once more I 
had groaned aloud. 

“Simply,” I cried stormily, “that I can’t 
bear thinking of it! The idea of your taking 
risks, of your daring the police and the 
Germans—you who oughtn’t to know what 
the word danger means! I tell you I can’t 
stand it. Wasn’t there some man to do 
it for you? Well—it’s over now; and in 
the future See here, Miss Falconer, I 
can’t wait any longer. There is something 
I’ve got to say!” 

But I was not to say it yet, for behold, 
just as my tongue was loosened I became 
aware of a most distinguished galaxy ap- 
proaching us round the lake. All save one 
of its members— Dunny, to be exact—were 
in uniform; and the personage in the lead, 
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walking between my guardian and the Duke 
of Raincy-la-Tour, was truly dazzling, be- 
ing arrayed in a blue coat and spectacularly — 
red trousers, and wearing as a finishing 
touch a red cap freely braided with gold. 

Miss Falconer had risen. ‘Why,’ she 
exclaimed, “‘it is General Le Cazeau!” ; 

“Then confound General Le Cazeau!” 
was my inhospitable cry. : 

He was, I saw, when he drew closer, a 
person of stately dignity, as indeed the hero — 
who had saved Merlancourt and _ broken 
that last furious, desperate, senseless on- 
slaught of the boches ought by rights to be. 
Perhaps his splendor made me nervous. At 
any rate my conscience smote me. I re- 
membered with sudden panic all my mani- 
fold transgressions, beginning with the hour 
when I had chucked reason overboard and — 
deliberately concealed a murdered man’s 
body beneath a heap of straw. 

“T believe,’ I gasped, “‘that this is an 
informal court-martial. Nobody could do 
the things I have done and be allowed to 
live. Still, I don’t see why they cured me if 
they were going to hang or shoot me!” 

I struggled up with the help of my crutches 
and stood waiting my doom. 

The group had paused before us, and 
presentations followed, throughout which 
the master of ceremonies was the Firefly of 
France. Then the gray-headed general — 
fixed me with a keen, stern gaze, rather like 
an eagle’s. 

“Your affair, monsieur, has been of an 
irregularity,” he said. 

As with kaleidoscopic swiftness the de-_ 
tails of my ‘‘affair’ passed through my 
memory it was only by an effort that I 
restrained an indecorous shout. He was 
correct. I. could call to mind no single 
feature that had been “‘regular”—from the 
thief who was not a thief and who had 
flown out of my window like a conjurer, to — 
the fight in Prezelay Castle, where I had 
vanquished four husky Germans—mostly 
by the aid of a wooden table, of all imple- 
ments on earth! } 

“Tt is too true, Monsieur le Général,” I 
assented promptly. My humility seemed 
to soften him; he relaxed; he even ap- 
proached a smile. 1 

“Of an irregularity,” he repeated. “But 
also it was of a gallantry! With a boldness 
and a resource and a scorn for danger 
which, permit me to say, mark your com- 
patriots, you unmasked and handed over 
to us one of our most dangerous foes. For 
such service as you have rendered, France 
is never ungrateful. And, moreover, there 
have been friends to plead your cause, 
and to plead it well.” 

As he ended he cast a glance at the Duke 
of Rainey-la-Tour and one at Dunny, 
whereupon I was enlightened as to the 
purpose of my guardian’s three trips to 
Paris the preceding week. I believe I have 
said before that Dunny knows everyone, — 
everywhere; in fact, I have always felt that 
should circumstances conspire to make me 
adopt a life of crime temporarily he could 
manage to pull such wires as would rein- 
state me in the public eye. 

But the general was stepping close to me. 

“‘Monsieur,”’ he was saying, ‘‘we are now 
allies, my country and the great nation of 
which you areason. Very soon your troops 
are coming. You will fight on our soil, 
beneath your own banner. But your first 
blood was shed for France, your first wounds 
borne for her, monsieur; and in gratitude 
she offers you this medal of her brave!” 

He was pinning something to my coat, a 
bronze-colored, cross-shaped something, a 
decoration that swung proudly from a rib- 
bon of red and green. I knew it well; I 
had seen it on the breasts of generals, cap- 
tains, simple poilus—all the picked flower 
of the French nation. With a thrill I looked 
down upon it. It was the Cross of War. 
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Apes great moment had arrived. Genera 
Le Cazeau and his staff were on thei 
way back to Paris. The duke and duchess 
were at the chateau talking with the blessés 
for the second time Dunny had tactfully 
effaced himself, I knew not where. The ap- 
proach of evening had spurred my faltering 
courage. As the first rosiness of sunset 
touched the skies beyond Raincy-la-Tour 
and lay across the water I sat at the side of 
the only girl in the world and poured ou 
my plea. 
“Tt isn’t fair, you know,” I mourned. 
“I’ve only a few minutes. I shouldn’ 
wonder if we heard your car honking fot 
you in half an hour. To make a girl lik 
you look at a man like me it would tak 
(Concluded on Page 77) 
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Kitche 


Read These 4 Reasons Why You 
Should Get It At Once 


OOD, time, work and money are being saved in more 

than a million homes every day by the use of the 

Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet. Hundreds of Domestic 
Science schools are using the Hoosier to teach the com- 
ing housewives of America how to be good cooks and 
good home managers. 


It is wasteful to be without this “‘automatic servant.” And 
here are four strong reasons why you should get it without delay: 


1—For loyalty’s sake you should have this efficient way of keep- 
ing your flour, sugar and other foods. The Hoosier system 
prevents waste in measuring and mixing. And it gives you 
more time for knitting, Red Cross work and other patriotic 
service. Also for rest. 


2—Many popular models are now offered at before-war prices. 
Moreover you can pay as convenient. Your money all back 
if you are not delighted. 


3—Hoosier’s Council of Kitchen Scientists pronounce the new 
models as complete as can be made. These brilliant women 
of the Hoosier staff are always in touch with the needs of 
the home and are working constantly to discover betterments. 


4—Due to the war-time demand for Hoosier, each dealer’s 
allotment is very limited. Lest you be unable to get the 
model you want later on, go pick it out at once. 


Please remember that Hoosier is an actual labor-saving 
machine. Its scientific arrangement of places for 400 articles 
within arm’s reach saves miles of steps. 


You sit and work in comfort instead of stand. You reach 
instead of walk. Go now—today—to the authorized Hoosier 
store in your town and pick out the model you most admire. 
A small amount is all you need to pay to get your Hoosier. 


Book—‘‘New Kitchen Short-Cuts’’ 
Free—Write 


This beautiful kitchen book is packed with work-saving ideas. 
It pictures all the new Hoosier models. And it brings the six ideal 
kitchen plans designed by talented women of the Hoosier Council. 


Write us for a complimentary copy while they last. No obli- 
gation—send your address at once. 


THE HOOSIER MFG. COMPANY 


Largest Makers of Kitchen Cabinets in the World 
182 Sidney Street New Castle, Indiana 


The Hoosier Store, 1067 Market St., Dept. B, San Francisco, Cal. 
The Adams Furniture Company, Limited, Dept. B, Toronto, Canada 
The Hoosier Store, 368 Portage Ave., Dept. B, Winnipeg, Canada 


Q tr 1 O ts | 
She Hoosier 


Miss Alice Bradley *% 
using her Hoosier 
Cabinet in Miss 
Farmer's School of 
Cookery, Boston, of 
which she is the 
principal. 
Miss Bradley is a 
member of the Hoo- 
sier Council of Kitch- 
en Scientists which 
includes these other 
famous women also: 
Mrs. Christine Frederick, noted House- 
hold Efficiency Authority, New York. 
Mrs. Janet McKenzie Hill, Principal Sum- 
mer School of Cookery, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Miss Fay Kellogg, Household Science Archi- 
tect, New York. 

Mrs. H. M. Dunlap, Domestic Science 

Specialist and Lecturer, Illinois. 

Mrs. Frank Ambler Pattison, Domestic 

Efficiency Engineer, New Jersey. 

Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones, Household Con- 

sultant, Wisconsin. ; I 
Mrs. Alice R. Dresser, Consultant of House- 

hold Administration, Massachusetts. 
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An effortless, light-hearted frolic! But not every day is a work day. 


That’s what the Peerless Eight makes 
of the ordinary day’s work of utility driv- 
ing. 

The soft, easy flow of eighty horse- 
power makes it a romp. 


With your Peerless you sacrifice none 
of the holiday joys—you are equally as 
ready to race as to romp—you have your 
“sporting” range. 


You may master the road whatever the 
adverse conditions, you may make Time 
laugh at Distance. 


Would you crawl at a snail’s pace be- 
hind retarded traffic? You may do so with 
utter smoothness. 


You have only to open your throttle 
wider to release her double poppets and 


vantages sy ote for you have the utterly change the character of her per- 
pick-up”’ to leave the cars about you as Serene 


though they were stalled. a sy) e Le +s 

IPN Gone now the soft flow of eighty horse- 
power ‘‘loafing’’—as you reach her “sport- 
ing” range there comes a deep growl of 
brute power, all-conquering. 


Does the traffic open up? The ad- 


And the limit of speed for the open 
streets is a romp for your eighty horse- 
power. 


And you waste not at all. 
In her “sporting” range she is as mighty 


or 2 his is s Ms ‘ ” : 4 : 
For all this is done in your “loafing as she was gentle in her “‘loafing”’ range. 


range of power—on half rations. 


Let the Peerless dealer show you the joy 
of these startling contrasts in performance 
—and the practical economy gained with- 
out sacrifice. 


Many a lesser powered six—even many 
a four—would starve on the fuel that 
carries your Peerless romping through the 
day’s work. 


Seven Passenger Touring 


Roadster $2340 Sporting Roadster $2490 $2. 3 AQ 


All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland—Subject to change without notice 
The Peerless Motor Car Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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(Concluded from Page 74) 
days of eloguence—and besides, who would 
think of marrying anyone with his head 
bound up Turkish fashion, as mine is now?”’ 

She laughed, and at the silvery sound 
of it I plucked up a hint of courage, for 
surely, I thought, she wasn’t cruel enough to 
make game of me as she turned me down! 
Still, I couldn’t really hope. She was too 
wonderful—and my courtship had been too 
inadequate! Despondent, arms on my 
knees, I harped upon the same string. 

“T’ve never had a chance to show you,” 
I lamented, “that I am civilized; that I 
know how to take care of you, and put 
cushions behind you, and slide footstools 
under your feet, and—er—all that. We’ve 
been too busy eluding Germans, and rac- 
ing through forbidden zones, and rescuing 
papers from behind secret panels, for me 
to wait on you. Good heavens! To think 
how I’ve done my duty by a hundred girls 
I shouldn’t know from Eve if they hap- 
pened along this moment! And I’ve never 
even sent you a box of marrons glacés, or 
one of flowers!” 

She shot a fleeting glance at me. “No,” 
she agreed, ‘‘you haven’t! If you don’t 
mind my saying so I think they would have 
been out of place. At Bleau, for instance, 
and at Prezelay,I hadn’t much time for 
eating bonbons; but after all, you did me 
one or two more practical services, Mr. 
Bayne!” 

“Nothing,” I maintained, my gloom un- 
abated,“that amounted to a row of pins. 
Though I might have shone, I’ll admit; I 
ean see that, looking back! The opportu- 
nity was there, but the man was lacking. 
might have been a real movie hero, cool, 
resourceful, dependable, clear-sighted—a 
tower of strength; and what I did was to 
muddle things up hopelessly, and waste 
time in suspecting you, and seize every 
opportunity of trusting people who posi- 
tively spread their guilt before my eyes!” 

“T don’t know.’’ She was looking at the 
lake, not at me; and she was smiling. 
“There were one or two little matters that 
have slipped your mind, perhaps. Take the 
very first night we met, when you tracked 
your thief to my room, and wouldn’t let the 
hotel people come in to search it! Don’t 
you think, on the whole, that you were 
rather kind?” 

“T couldn’t have driven them in,’’ I de- 
clared stubbornly, ‘‘with a pitchfork. I 
couldn’t have persuaded them to make a 
search if I had prayed them on my bended 
knees. Their one idea was to help the fellow 
in what the best criminal circles call a 
getaway; and when I think how I must 
have been woolgathering, not to guess!” 

“Well, even so” — Miss Falconer was still 
smiling—‘“‘weren’t you very nice on the 
steamer? About the newspaper, I mean. 
And at Gibraltar, too, when they asked 
you what you had thrown overboard—do 
you remember how you kept silent and 
never even glanced my way?” 

“No,” I groaned, ‘‘I don’t; but I re- 
member our trip to Paris! I remember 
marching you into the wagon-restaurant 
like a handcuffed criminal, and sitting you 
down at a table, and bullying you like a 
Russian czar! I gave you three days to 
leave France! Have you forgotten? I 
haven’t. The one thing I omitted—and 
I don’t see how I missed it—was to call the 
gendarmes there at Modane and denounce 
you tothem. It’s more than kind of you to 
glide over my imbecilities; I appreciate it. 
But when I think of that evening I want a 
nice, deep, dark dungeon, somewhere under 
ground, to hide!” 

“T think,’ she murmured consolingly, 
“that you made amends to me later.”” Her 
face was averted, but I could see a distract- 
ing dimple in her cheek. ‘‘You mustn’t 
forget that I haven’t been perfect either. 
When you followed me to Bleau, and I came 
down the stairs and saw you, I misun- 
derstood the situation entirely and was as 
unpleasant as I could be!” 
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“Naturally,” I acquiesced with dark 
meaning. ‘‘How could you have under- 
stood it? How could any human being have 
fathomed the mental processes that sent 
me there? I only wonder that instead of 
giving me what-for you didn’t murder me. 
Any United States jury would have ac- 
quitted you with the highest praise!” 

She turned upon me, flushed and spirited. 
“Mr. Bayne, you are incorrigible! Why 
will you insist on belittling everything that 
you have done? I suppose you will say 
next that you didn’t risk imprisonment or 
death every minute of a whole day, just to 
help me, and that at Prezelay you didn’t 
fight like a—a—yes, like a paladin!—to 
save me from being tortured by Herr von 
Blenheim and his men.” 

I started up, then sank back. “As a 
special favor,” I begged her, ‘“‘would you 
mind not mentioning that last phase of the 
affair? When you do I go berserker; I’m 
a crazy man, seeing red; I’m honestly not 
responsible. It was when our friend Von 
Blenheim developed those plans of his that 
I swore in my soul I’d get him—and I 
thank the Lord that I did, and that he’ll 
never trouble you or any other woman 
again! 

“Still, Miss Falconer, what does all that 
amount to? Any man would have helped 
you, wouldn’t he? A nice sort of fellow I 
would have been to do any less! Whereas 
for a girl like you I ought to have accom- 
plished miracles. I ought to have made the 
sun stop moving, or got you the stars to 
play with, or whisked the moon out of the 
skies - 

She was laughing again. “‘Dear me!’’ 
she exclaimed. ‘“‘What fervor! Can this 
be my Mr. Bayne, the Mr. Bayne of our 
adventure, who never turned a hair no 
matter what mad things happened, and 
who was always so correct and conven- 
tional, and so immaculately dressed, and 


so 

“Stodgy! Say it!’ I cried with utter 
recklessness. “I know I was; Dunny told 
me so that evening at the St. Ives. Have 
as many cracks at me as you like. I was 
getting fat; I was beginning to think that 
the most important thing in the universe 
was dinner. Well, I’m not stodgy any 
longer, Esmé Falconer; you’ve reformed 
me. But of all the men in all the ages who 
were ever desperately, consumedly, imbe- 
cilely in love HA 

In the distance two figures were strolling 
toward the blue car—the duke and the 
duchess. When they reached it the Firefly 
cast a glance in our direction and sounded 
a warning, most unwelcome honk upon 
the horn. They were going, stony-hearted 
creatures that they were! They were tak- 
ing Esmé back to Paris! At the thought 
I abandoned my last pretense at self- 
command. 

““Esmé, dearest,’’ I implored, “do you 
think you could put up with me? Could 
you marry me when I’ve done my part over 
here, or even sooner—right away? A dozen 
better men may love you, but mine is a 
special brand of love—unique, hors de con- 
cours! Are you going to have me—or shall 
I jump into the lake?” 

The sunset light was in her hair and in 
the gray starry eyes she turned to me, those 
eyes that, because their lashes were so long 
and crinkled so maddeningly, were only 
half revealed. Her lips curved in a smile. 

‘Oh, you dear, blind, silly man! Do you 
think any girl could help loving you—after 
all that has happened to you and me?” she 
whispered. 

Then I caught her to me; and in spite of 
my crutches, and my bandaged head, and 
that atrocious horn in the distance honking 
the signal for our parting, I was the hap- 
piest being in France—or in the world. 

“T knew all along it was a dream—and it 
is! Such things don’t really happen. No 
such luck!” IT cried. 


(THE END) 
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One of the Joys 
of Living 


The Good-Night Dish of Puffed Grains 


Consider how much Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice have added 
to children’s joys. Morning, noon and night—and all day long— 
they are the delights of millions. 

These are grain bubbles—whole grains puffed to eight times 
normal size. They are thin and airy, crisp and fragile. A fearful 
heat has given them a taste like toasted nut meats. 

Puffed Grains alone—served like other cereals—make breakfast 
an occasion. Mixed with fruit they form a delightful blend. 

In bowls of milk they are toasted bubbles, ready to crush at a 
touch. No dairy dish was ever half so tempting. 

At other times they are food confections.. They are used like nut 
meats in candy making oras garnish onicecream. Salted or buttered— 
like peanuts or popcorn—they are after-school delights. 

They are ready-toasted wafers for your soups. 

They are ideal foods, because every food cell is exploded. Every 
granule is fitted to digest. They do not tax the stomach, and every 
atom feeds. 

Let them take the place of foods that are less complete, less easy to 
digest, less inviting. Use all three kinds, for each has its own delights. 


Puffed 


Rice 
and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


All are prepared by Prof. Anderson’s process. The grains are 
sealed in guns, then rolled for an hour in a fearful heat. 


When all the moisture is changed to steam, the guns are shot 
and the steam explodes. A hundred million explosions occur in every 
kernel—one for every food cell. 


By no other process are whole grains so fitted for food as by this. 


With Fruit 


In Milk 
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EVERY LITTLE BIT BELPS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


YOURS ON REQUEST 
These painting and decorating 
guide books will help make your 
home so bright and attractive. 


RIGHTEN up scarred furniture and floors and in- 

numerable indoor and outdoor articles. Acme 
Quality Paints and Finishes ““bring back’’ to service many 
things that simply need touching up. Save the cost of new! 


Get a request off today for these two popular Acme 
books—‘*Acme Quality Painting Guide’? and “‘Home 
Decorating.’’ They answer every question you ask about 
paints and finishes for all sorts of surfaces. They explain 
in an easily understood way how to get the finest results 
at the least cost with Acme Quality Paints and Finishes. 


Your interest in home decorating will be boundless 
once you get into the spirit of these Acme Quality 
books. They show you how well and how easily you 
can do the cleverest work. 


No matter what kind of a surface is to be covered, if it 
can be painted, enameled, stained, varnished or finished in 
any way, there’s an Acme Quality Kind to fit the purpose. 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINT S*G@ BPINIS Hes 


ACME,WHITE LEADJAND COUGRaWiO RBs 
Department QO, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Boston Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingham Fort Worth 
Dallas Topeka Lincoln Spokane Portland 


Salt Lake City San Francisco Los Angeles 


HAVE AN ACME QUALITY SHELF 


You'll find it valuable to have handy at all times at least a can each of 
Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, woodwork and furniture; 
Acme Quality White Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, woodwork and 
all similar surfaces; and, a quart of Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 
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“Where’s the third one?” asked Captain 
Tugwell. 

“In Lebanon, Oregon,’’ said Esmeralda 
promptly. “Man by the name of Childs.” 

' “And are the requirements so impossible, 
really?”’ asked the Englishman. 

“Tf they are the right color.” 

“‘And what color are these three?” asked 
the captain. 

“Camouflage,” said Miss Sprunt briefly. 

“Camouflage!’’ repeated the captain in- 
credulously. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

“Black or brown,” said she. “Don’t 
show at a distance. White or buckskin is 
no good. You can see ’em too easy!” 

The entire table was listening by this 
time. Marjorie had a distinctly annoyed 
expression; and no wonder! The situation 
was getting frightfully out of hand. Nearly 
all the men had stopped talking to listen to 
the conversation. Mrs. DeWynt did the 
only thing possible—she seized, as it were, 
the horse by the bridle; at least she could 
guide it—if you see what I mean. 

““And so you ride, my dear?” she com- 
mented, thankful, no doubt, that this 
strange young niece had at least one ap- 
proved taste. “‘And so you ride? That is 
delightful! Marjorie rides too. You will 
enjoy going together.”’ 

Marjorie did not seem thrilled at the 
prospect. 

““Doyouride—er—bareback?” sheasked 
acidly. 

“Why, I’d rather have a saddle if you 
can spare it,”” replied Esmeralda politely. 
“Even a packsaddle!”’ 

There was a laugh. Mrs. DeWynt pulled 
on the curb hard. This was impossible! 
She arose. 

“We shall have the coffee on the terrace,” 
she said. . 

At that instant Esmeralda was listening 


intently to some remark of Mr. Willy’s ‘ 


about the government prices, and so did 
not at once perceive the signal. I, pitying 
her simplicity, ventured to touch her arm. 
She saw, then, and hastily got up, first 
carefully folding her napkin! 

“‘So’s I can come again!” she said, quot- 
ing the childish superstition. 

Of course it was I who held back her 
chair; but somehow—I cannot yet see 
how, for he had been quite on the other side 
of the table—when she dropped her hand- 
kerchief, a perfectly astonishing large silk 
one, it was Captain Tugwell who restored 
it to her. 

He did it very gravely, having abruptly 
relapsed into his habitual silence, but he 
looked straight at her, and somehow I 
could not but feel that something was said, 
though I’m certain no word was spoken. 
Then Marjorie distracted him with the re- 
minder of some engagement and the ladies 
left the room. 

Though I admire the good old English 
custom of leaving the gentlemen to their 
wine and am glad to say that it is main- 
tained at the DeWynts, still I always pre- 
fer to leave when the dear ladies do, as I am 
not a partaker of alcoholic stimulants; and 
this evening I made no exception to the 
rule. Besides, I had a feeling that I ought, 
as it were, to watch over Miss Esmeralda— 
she having been put into my charge by Mrs. 
DeWynt; and you know what women are 
to a newcomer who doesn’t quite fit in. 

As soon as we were in the drawing-room 
T realized that my judgment had been good. 
Mrs. Langdon got the crowd round her and 
began telling a story of which the liqueurs 
had reminded her; and Miss Esmeralda was 
soon standing alone, looking over a pile of 
Raemaeker’s cartoons. 

“Are these things true?’’ she asked me 
as I approached. 

“Undoubtedly,” I assured her. ‘‘That’s 
why we are all so eagerly doing our bit here. 
One must do something about it!’’ 

She drew a long breath and her eyes 
seemed to narrow down to pin points of 
light. 

“Do something about it?” she said. 
“Do something! Then I’m glad I came 
after all.” 

At that moment the group about Mrs. 
Langdon began to scatter, as the ladies 
gathered up their knitting. . 

“This is my eleventh helmet,” said Mrs. 
Langdon plaintively. ‘‘I’m so tired of 
them!” 

“Why don’t you do socks for a change?” 
asked Mrs. DeWynt. 

“Too difficult,” murmured Mrs. Lang- 
don behind her cigarette. ‘Soldiers have 
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to walk on socks, but it doesn’t matter how 
many knots are on their heads.’’ 
“Wool is so expensive!” exclaimed Jack. 


“T can’t afford to do many more things. — 


Winter’s coming on and I must have a new 
kolinsky stole!” 

Mrs. Ted, who was knitting a muffler— 
the very simplest and easiest garment of 
all—came over to Miss Esmeralda, with an 
attempt to draw her into the circle. _ 

“Don’t you knit, Miss Sprunt?” she 
asked. And indeed Miss Esmeralda was 
the only idle woman present. 

“No,” said she. 

“Don’t knit!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Langdon. 
““Why, everybody knits! I do, in the car; 
even in the theater. I can do it and see 
quite a lot of the play, as well, now!” 

“Why, everybody knits, everywhere, 
Alice!” said Mrs. Lennett. 
The dear rector’s wife knits in church now, 
I hear. You simply must knit, Miss 
Sprunt!” : ; 

“Oh, she’ll knit before I’m through with 
her!’ said my dear patroness. ‘‘I’ve prom- 
ised fifty sweaters by October, and I simply 
must get everybody to do at least one. It’s 
only two months, you know.” 

“Two months!” exclaimed Esmeralda. 
““Why don’t you get a knitting machine? 
You could make fifty a day, then.” at: 

There was one of those awkward silences 
she had such an unfortunate knack of in- 
ducing. 

“We are not running a factory,” said 
Mrs. DeWynt. ‘‘Besides, these are hand- 
made.” 

“But don’t the handmade ones stretch 
badly?” asked Esmeralda. ‘‘I thought the 
machine ones lasted so much better.” 

“T don’t know anything about machine- 
made things,”’ said Mrs. DeWynt coldly. 
eens I thought you wanted to do your 

ales 

“T do,” said Esmeralda in a suddenly 
subdued tone. ‘I do; but I can’t knit. 
Besides, a machine seems so much more 
practical.” 

“But the spirit counts for such a lot!” 
exclaimed Marjorie in her sweet, womanly 
way. ‘‘See! I’m just learning to purl, and 
I know I do it horribly; but I’m sure the 
sailor who gets this will appreciate that an 
American woman did it for him.” 

“You must learn—really!’”’ added Mrs. 


it. 
“What other war work is there here?” 
asked Esmeralda. “I may be able to do 
something else.” 7 

“There’s the Red Cross, my dear,” said 
Mrs. DeWynt, warming to her pet sub- 
ject. ‘First aid—bandages and lint, you 
know—every Thursday morning regularly. 
Weall go. Positively no one has bridge on 
Thursdays any more.”’ 

“Oh!” said Esmeralda. 

“And then there’s the diet kitchen,” 
Mrs. DeWynt went on—‘“‘to encourage 
people to use corn and barley, and such 
things, you know.”’ 

“Tm afraid I can’t cook, either,” said 
Esmeralda. 

“Why, my dear child, of course you 
don’t have to know how to cook!” ex- 
claimed her aunt. ‘‘ We just have the things 
in jars—the various grains—and a model 
kitchen, with the newest, most economical 
utensils for cooking them properly.” 

“And we put on the most becoming 
aprons and take charge in alternate hours 
on Fridays—give out leaflets, and all that, 
don’t you know!”’ Jack took up the theme 
excitedly. - ‘I love the ducky little white 
caps! And really quite a few people come 
in and taste the samples that the state 
sends in.” 

“Oh,” said Esmeralda again, “‘I suppose 
there are plenty of people to do that!” 

“It’s very popular,” said Mrs. Langdon; 
“so near the club, you know.” 

“And that’s not all,” added Mrs. De- 
Wynt. ‘“‘There are the gardens. We’ve had 
such a lot of preserving done. And, of 
course, we are all economizing on our 
tables.” 

“Tm not!”? announced Mrs. Langdon 
abruptly. ‘‘I’vegivenupthe fight. I’m will- 
ing enough to economize; but my fourteen 
servants are not.” 

“That’s true!” exclaimed Mrs. Ted. 
“Goodness knows that since I’ve been 
reducing I don’t eat fifty cents’ worth a 
day. I’m sure I don’t! But the servants 
aren’t dieting.” 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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Troy Trailers make “motor truck trains” possible and profitable : 
on hauls up to 100 miles. Ld 


On average roads any good truck can carry its full rated load and pull at least FE: 


Le as much again on a Troy Trailer. In other words, the tonnage moved per trip on 
pa the Troy Trailer increases the load at least 100%, but at an increased cost of only 
10% to 25% over operating the truck alone. 


The Troy Trailer train is never stopped by freight embargoes or by Priority 
rulings. It makes a sure, dependable, economical freight service. 
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Dependable Deliveries 


On short hauls, Troy Trailers have just as important a place. In retail deliveries 
—in construction work—around industrial plants—in fact, in every kind of business 
hauling, Troy Trailers are cutting costs, speeding deliveries and bettering service. 
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Made in capacities of from 1 to 5 tons, and with any type of body desired. In 
design and construction Troy Trailers equal the finest truck you can buy. 


The Troy Wagon Works Co., Troy, Ohio 


at Oldest and largest makers of Trailers, making possible 
highest grade construction at lowest cost. 
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Valentine 


Let “True Conservation — and 
Morris Tested Foods” be the 


national valentine. 
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KE _ The nation demands energy 
Pen building foods—these bear 
byl: Morris labels. 


For more than 50 years three genera- 
tions of Morris & Company have exerted 
every effort to maintain high quality and 
purity in its products until the standard 
today is higher than ever before. 
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beth: Famous among these are Morris 
OC: Sethe 

ae <=] Supreme Ham, Supreme Bacon, Supreme 
’ £47| 

StA | Butter, Supreme Eggs and White Leaf 


i, | Brand Lard. 


nea =e Marigold Oleomargarine and the new 
J2| pS Nut Oleomargarine are especially valuable 
[Az = just now. Both bear the Morris label— 
be =| - 3 : stamp of quality and value. Use them ae 
| | ¥ for every butter purpose. es 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

“And if you try to make them observe 
the Hoover rules they simply leave!” com- 
plained Mrs. Lennett. ‘‘What do you do 
in the West, Miss Sprunt?” 

“Sometimes we have one Chinaman,” 
said Esmeralda. ‘“‘And he does as he’s 
told!” 

There was another uncomfortablesilence. 

“Well, we’ll find something for you to do 

our share of,” said Mrs. DeWynt com- 
ortably. “I’m certain learning to knit will 
come easy to you.” 

I don’t think Esmeralda said anything to 
this, but a cloud seemed to settle down 
upon her. The friendly smile, which had 
been so eager when she came, had gone, and 
her face wore a grave, quietly troubled 
look. I suppose it was rather hard on her, 
realizing how little fitted she was to take up 
the work the other women were doing, to 
feel her own ignorance and incompetence. 

Mrs. Ted had been watching her face for 
several moments, while the conversation be- 
ame general on subjects to which she— 
Esmeralda—was a stranger. Then she 
joined her. I hardly think it was intended 
‘that I should overhear the extraordinary 
remarks of the lady, but my proximity at 
the moment made my doing so inevitable. 

“Don’t be too hard on us,” said Mrs. 
Ted in a low voice. ‘‘We’re doing the best 
we know how; we just don’t know much, 
and anything more difficult would terrify 

s 


She shrugged her shoulders expressively. 
Esmeralda said nothing. 
_ “Tlike you,” Mrs. Ted went on. “Don’t 
let them smother you here. . Stay yourself. 
Lwas smothered; but I like to do the thing 
that’seasy. You’rea fighter. But if ever I 
can do anything for you let me know.” 

“Thanks!” said Esmeralda abruptly. 
_ And that was all; but quite enough, 
when one thinks of it. And Mrs. Ted was so 
very much one of us too! 
_ At the end of a week Miss Esmeralda’s 
outward appearance had become notably 
modified. The men had all gone to town and 
30 dear Mrs. DeWynt was able to devote 
oractically all her time, outside of her war 
work, to making her niece presentable. 
_ The first thing to attend to, of course, 
was her clothing. On examination it de- 
veloped that she had brought only another 
corduroy skirt, a much-stained one—for or- 
dinary wear, she explained; a silk party 
dress, of baby blue, with imitation lace 
trimming—which she declared she did not 
care for and had bought only at her father’s 
insistence; and a pair of crude high boots, 
such as a cowboy might wear. 
| she was evidently not in the least 
ashamed of this rudimentary wardrobe, it 
is to be presumed that a horse ranch makes 
comparatively few demands in the way of 
feminine apparel. But, of course, with us it 
is vastly different; and the first thing dear, 
zenerous Mrs. DeWynt did was to get her 
some new frocks. My patroness informed 
me afterward that her niece was prevailed 
apon only with great difficulty to accept 
this gift, and that she—Mrs. DeWynt— 
was convinced that Esmeralda could not 
comprehend why her own things would not 
do. She was horrified at her new garments’ 
cost, and protested about that too. 
_ “Allie!” said Mrs. DeWynt, during a 
confidential résumé of the situation. ‘‘Allie, 
{cannot think how my brother Charles ever 
permitted it! Of course he is not rich; but 
still —— Such ignorance! Do you know, 
the child actually wanted me to let her go 
on with just her atrocious clothes and give 
the money for the new ones to the Red 
Cross! Of course I explained that if we 
didn’t buy as usual all those poor working 
zirls would be thrown out of employment— 
30 particularly dangerous to them in war- 
time too!”’ 
“Of course that settled the matter!” I 
exclaimed, : 

“Not quite,” replied Mrs. DeWynt. “But 

{ finally persuaded her to accept a few 
things—though not what I should have 
iked, especially in the matter of evening 
zowns. She said: ‘Very well, Aunt Sally— 
{mean Aunt Sarah; but I think the girls 
vould be much better employed making 
nunitions to cover the Front than dresses 
‘9uncover my back!’ So vulgar and point- 
ess!” She sighed heavily; and indeed she 
Was under no light strain. 

Lowever, as I said, Esmeralda’s appear- 
ance did improve in her modish raiment. 

‘ut when we had persuaded her to wear it 

our difficulties had just begun. So far and 
no farther was she willing to go, until Mrs. 

t almost despaired of imparting to 

the customs of civilization. , 
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To begin with, she detested the limousine 
and was forever wanting to walk. Of course 
she could not have realized how people 
would talk if they thought we would not let 
her have the car; andso Mrs. DeWynt was 
obliged to insist upon her riding. The first 
time she went out alone in it she returned 
sitting upon the front seat, her hat in her 
lap, her hair rumpled by the wind, and deep 
in an animated conversation with the chauf- 
feur. As they slowed down at the front door 
she sprang out, without waiting for the car 
to stop, and waved him a laughing farewell. 
Farrell, the second chauffeur, who is a 
young person, hardly more than a youth, 
looked sheepish, touched his cap and drove 


“Oh, Mr. Penny,” Esmeralda exclaimed, 
running up the steps to me, ‘‘I’ve had such 
alot of fun! We went sixty miles an hour!” 

How I thanked heaven that only myself 
had witnessed that return! With what 
patience I could muster, I explained one sim- 
ply must not talk that way with the chauf- 
feur—especially the second chauffeur! And 
then I promised to say nothing to her aunt 
about her behavior. But, instead of being 
appreciative of my interest, Miss Sprunt 
seemed only puzzled and rather put out. 

“He’s a mighty nice young chap!” she 
declared of the second chauffeur. “And 
he’s going to France to drive a munitions 
truck—the most dangerous job he can get. 
I admired his driving and told him what a 
fine driver he would make for the Front; 
and he’d been thinking of it all along! By 
the way, Mr. Penny, when do you get your 
commission?” 

This was an entirely uncalled-for change 
of subject, and it annoyed me excessively. 
To begin with, it altered my position from 
that of inquisitor to the, as I may say, in- 
quisited; second, I had no intention of 
going to France, as I am thirty-two, and 
was really needed at home by Mrs. DeWynt; 
third, I am morally convinced that Farrell, 
at the time he took her out that afternoon, 
had absolutely no intention of going to 
France in two weeks. If he had he would 
have given me notice. As it was, he gave me 
notice that very evening, thereby proving 
that the idea must have been engen- 
dered during his drive with Miss Esmeralda. 
Indeed, I am positive that something she 
said had to do with his decision. But, 
whatever the rights of the matter, one thing 
is certain—we lost our best machinist; and 
they are so hard to replace! 

However, partly in order to spare my 
patroness as much as possible, and partly 
because there was something so simple and 
disarming about Miss Esmeralda, I refrained 
from reporting the matter. Also, I thus 
evaded a direct answer to her question about 
my commission! 

I have mentioned only a few of the diffi- 
culties we experienced during that awful 
first week; but one of the principal ones 
was typified by the incident of Farrell. She 
would make friends with the servants, and 
it seemed absolutely impossible for her to 
realize that there was any reason why she 
should not. They developed an interest in 
her amounting almost to adoration and a 
feeling of unrest ensued in our domestic 
arrangements. I felt it immediately, as, of 
course, these things came under my general 
supervision. But it was when the men 
returned for the week-end that the real 
trouble began. 

To begin with, Mrs. Langdon.had ar- 
ranged a little theater party at one of the 
summer shows, and Mrs. DeWynt had 
promised to lend Captain Tugwell, as the 
party was really being given for Marjorie. 
This plan was entered into enthusiastically 
by the captain, with an amendment. 

“Tsay, why not let us all goin?” he sug- 
gested. ‘“‘I’ll get another lot of stalls, and 
Mrs. DeWynt and Miss Esmeralda here 
can go to town in my car. I'll drive them 
in, and we’ll all dine at the Ritz and go to 
the theater together.” 

Before my dear patroness could cope 
with this emergency, Miss Esmeralda had, 
in her own uncouth language, cinched the 
matter. 

“Oh, I’d love to!”’ said she. ‘‘And we 
haven’t any engagement. How lucky!” 

“But we haven’t another man,” objected 
Mrs. DeWynt. “It would make Kate Lang- 
don’s party odd!” 

“We'll just take old Allie here along, 
dear Mrs. DeWynt!”’ replied the captain, 
overriding all objections. 

And so it came about that I found myself 
speeding into town, squeezed in between 
Mrs. DeWynt and a lot of extra wraps on 
the back seat, while Miss Esmeralda shared 
the front of Captain Tugwell’s long low car 
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with the captain himself, the two of them 
becoming wholly engrossed in an explana- 
tion of how the wretched thing worked. He 
actually allowed her to take the wheel a 
little while, until Mrs. DeWynt made me 
shout a protest against the wind—and the 
management of our breakneck speed was 
returned to the proper hands. 

At the door of the Ritz the Langdon 
limousine was just ahead of us, and from it 
came Mrs. Langdon and Marjorie, Winnott 
St. Johns, Mr. and Mrs. Ted and Colonel 
Roycer. The ladies vanished to leave their 
wraps; and when they reappeared we got 
the first shock of the evening. 

How the other women allowed her to do 
it I cannot imagine. The explanation must 
have been that she was the last to take her 
cloak off and that Mrs. DeWynt had left 
the dressing room ahead of her. But when 
Esmeralda came out into the corridor she 
had ruined a charming evening creation by 
tucking one of those terrible silk handker- 
chiefs of hers over the whole of the décol- 
letage, like a kerchief! 

It was the sort of thing about which one 
could do nothing. The kerchief, curiously, 
was becoming and I don’t believe most of 
the men even noticed. Captain Tugwell 
was at her side at once, and so poor Mrs. 
DeWynt was helpless and could say noth- 
ing. Then the party went into the grill and 
dinner began. Fortunately there was no 
one who mattered in the room, except our- 
selves, though the place was crowded. Nor 
did anything unpleasant occur at the the- 
ater, except that Miss Esmeralda and the 
captain sat together and talked a great 
deal, leaving me to entertain Marjorie—no 
light task under the circumstances. Of 
course, with everybody regarding him in 
the light of being as good as engaged to her, 
she might well be disagreeable; and she 
was. But still, the theater was not bad; 
and then someone made the horrid sugges- 
tion that we go slumming! 


Of course the idea was taken up with ac- 


claim. Personally I never can see why 
people like to go to places where no one 
goes and one never meets any people—if 
you know what I mean; and where the 
china is thick and the atmosphere uncer- 
tain. Still, nearly everyone in our set does 
go occasionally, and looks at the habitués, 
and orders something they, of course, do 
not eat; and then comesaway. And I must 
admit that they are very apt to be sprightly 
affairs. 

“But where shall we go?” asked Mrs. 
DeWynt. ‘‘I never remember the names of 
these Bohemian places!”’ 

St. Johns suggested a famous Broadway 
restaurant; but it was dismissed as too 
familiar. Then Mrs. Ted, who knows a lot 
of odd writing and painting people, and 
seems rather to enjoy them, mentioned a 
downtown hotel with a famous café, which, 
I believe, such persons frequent. It was in- 
stantly decided that we should go there; 
and, just to be different, we went down on 
the top of a bus, leaving the cars to follow. 
Miss Esmeralda liked this. Marjorie had 
got Captain Tugwell by the arm and did 
not intend letting him go. They were away 
up in front, and it so fell out that I found 
myself with Miss Esmeralda, on the rear 
seat. Just as I was anticipating a quiet, 
sensible little chat with her, the bus con- 
ductor shot his machine at us for fares. As 
I was feeling about for money Esmeralda 
engaged: him in conversation. 

“T suppose you'll be holding up the Ger- 
mans soon,” she said pleasantly, and some- 
how convincingly. ‘“‘ You look strong and 
well. You didn’t have any trouble getting 
accepted, did you?” 

The busman, who was a handsome young 
chap, blushed as he gave me change. 

““T—T haven’t applied yet,’’ he said. 

“What!” exclaimed Miss Esmeralda. 
“You wearing a uniform and it’s not Uncle 
Sam’s?”’ She pointed at the company 
clothes he wore. ‘‘When are you going to 
graduate into khaki?” 

“To-morrow, I guess,’ 
man sheepishly. 

And I do believe the poor chap meant it. 
There was something strangely unsettling 
about Esmeralda’s eyes when she men- 
tioned the war. Perhaps he felt it; I did, 
myself. At any rate, he stared after her 
over the rail as we descended; for by this 
time we had reached our destination. I was 
much chagrined; for I had wished to seize 
the opportunity of explaining to her my 
own reasons for staying at home, an ex- 
planation that somehow I had not had the 
chance of making before—which I had al- 
most begun to believe was because she 
would not-permit it. 
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“The Vesuvius is my answer to the \ex- 
actions of the modern high-power motor 
Sor a superior type of spark plug.” 

—A. R. MOSLER 
The cross-section view shows the double 
steps of the heavy stone (Vitite) insulator. 
Note how the insulator double-seats in the 
punched-in gaskets—both top and bottom — 
distributing the pressure over its whole body, 
instead of a mere ‘4 inch of shoulder. 
The simplicity and strength of Vesuvius con- 
struction insures against leaky compression, 
and insures absolute centering of electrode. 
This is but one of the exclusive features that 
makes Vesuvius high Standard of Quality — 
makes it— 


“The Indestructible Plug”’ 


Buy them anywhere at the standard price— 
$1.00. (Vesuvius Mica Tractor Plug $2.00.) 
“Mosler on Spark Plugs,’”’ written by A.R. 
Mosler, authority on ignition problems—sent 
free. Tells the right plug for all motors. 
Address 
A. R. MOSLER & CO., New York, N. Y. 

Also mfrs. of Spit Fire (platinum point) Plugs 
$1.25 and Superior (Ford) Plugs 75c. 


Elec- 
tric Light 
your bicycle! ; 
Extend the pleas- 
ant hours of bicycle * 
riding with this brilliant ay 
electric searchlight. Makes § 
|| night riding safe and pleasant. 
‘ Double the value of your bike 
with a 


ELECTRIC BICYCLE LIGHT 


Floods the road with light 300 feet ahead. 


Cheap as oil or acetylene and more reliable. No 

§ dirt, grease, oil or matches. Uses ordinary dry 
cells which ‘“‘burn’’ for months. Handsome, neat, 
easy to attach to the handle-bar. 90% of all 
electric bicycle lights are DELTAS! See your } 
dealer. Write for illustrated circular. 


Prices Including Batteries: 


No.28 (2Cell) $3.00 
No. 28A (2 Cell) $3.25 
No.27 (1Cell) $2.40 


DELTA ELECTRIC CoO. 


Dept. 40 Marion, Indiana 
Manufacturers of the World's Standard Battery 
: Lamps for Autos, Boats, Buggies, Bicycles ~ 
and Hand Use. 


she oes spare time. 
Here is complete and simplified high school course that you can 
finish in two years. Meets ail college entrance requirements. Pre 
pared by leading members of the faculties of universities and 
academies, This is your opportunity. Write for bo and full 
particulars. No obligations whatever. Write tod -NOW. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. P5382 Chicago, U.S. A. 
es, Monologs, Dia- PI AYS Pantomimes, 
logs, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 
Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods. Large 
T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 20, Chicago 


Vaudeville Sketch- Entertainments 


Catalog Free. 


Pease Ss Te pea eenirn Ss Se oe ee ee 
Witsoe ss IDEA! Who can think of some 

simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for “‘ Needed Inventions"’ and 
** How to Get Your Patent and Your Money."’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Brought by a Bran-Flaked Dainty 


Countless people start the day with a bit of bran 


in a luxury dish. 
a welcome way. 


It solves the good-cheer problem in 
No other morning dainty combines 


such goodness with such good effects. 


The Supreme Food Laxative 


Bran is Nature's laxative. 


At the instance of physicians, thou- 
sands of articles are being published to 
impress its need. 

It supplies the needed roughage. 
Without it, fine foods clog. 


Most folks who omit it pay some 
penalty. It may be dull days, head- 
aches, bad complexions. It may be 
low spirits or irritability. It may be 
lack of fitness, or a laxative habit. 

To keep at his best one must keep 
clean inside. 


You Don’t Need Much 


You don’t need much bran if you 


eat it regularly. 

You don’t need clear bran—that is 
unpalatable. 

The right form is flake bran—it is 
doubly effective. The way to serve it 
is to hide it in some inviting dainty. 


That’s what we do in Pettijohn’s, 
under medical advice. We hide flake 
bran—25 per cent—in flavory, soft- 
wheat flakes. 


The dish is delightful. Everybody 
likes it. Nobody tires of wheat. Yet 
it brings to everyone his daily need of 


bran. 
Make a 
One-Week Test 


The way to know this is to make a 
one-week test. Note how folks like 
Pettijohn’s—note its good effects. 


Mark the betterspirits, better health. 
Not through habit-forming laxatives, 
but in Nature’s gentle way. 

Then you will know why every au- 


thority urges the use of bran. And you 
will never again omit it, we believe. 


Order a Package Now 


Pettijohns 


A Cereal Dainty—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground bran. 
Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine 


patent flour with 25 percent bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 
Both sold in packages only. 
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And now we left that vulgar person, the 
busman, to the oblivion in which he be- 
longed, and, with many evidences of gayety 
of spirit, plunged into the café, which was 
in the basement of an old-fashioned hotel 
building and a little below the level of the 
street. ; 

The atmosphere of this place was most 
offensive, filled as it was with tobacco 
smoke and crowded with noisy persons in 
odd clothing. Ours, I am sure, were the 
only garments suitable for evening wear in 
the entire place! The mirrored walls re- 
flected many curious faces; some of the 
men were long-haired and some of the la- 
dies bobbed, and the manners of both were 
most casual. There was a considerable 
sprinkling of uniforms—our own dear boys 
in khaki, some hardy-looking marines, and 
several French naval uniforms. 

Really, I could not. but feel that it was 
hardly a suitable place for our party; and 
I could foresee that dear Mrs. DeWynt was 
probably not going to like the service. 
From her troubled countenance, my eyes 
fell upon that of Esmeralda. She was more 
animated than I had seen her for several 
days, and as she turned from Captain Tug- 
well to me she smiled. 

‘‘Great in here, isn’t it?’? she remarked 
genially. ‘‘It reminds me of the Palace 
Saloon at home.” 

To say that I was horrified is to put it 
too mildly. But the captain caught her up 
at once. 

“T say, do they really have any wild sa- 
loons out your way?” he asked. ‘‘Tell me 
about them.” 

“Oh, there’s nothing much to tell,” said 
she, ‘‘unless there’s a game held up, you 
know.” 

And, with that, they were off again—she 
talking, he listening. I really don’t see 
what that girl saw in the chap! She was 
supposed to be my partner, and there she 
was, giving her exclusive attention where it 
most certainly did not belong! 

In some confusion we finally squeezed in 
round a table suited to hold barely half our 
number, and then the slumming really be- 
gan. We ordered drinks and Mrs. Ted 
began pointing out celebrities; several odd- 
looking people came up and spoke to her, 
and each of them took kindly to Miss 
Esmeralda. It was gay enough. The form of 
entertainment seemed to be that everybody 
at our table bought alcoholic stimulants for 
everybody who came up; but those who 
came up did not buy for us. 

Still, the spirit of festivity grew, not- 
withstanding—that is, it grew for all save 
two: Marjorie and myself. The former 
had been forced into a corner near me and 
her mouth was very firmly set. I followed 
the direction of her glance and saw that 
Captain Tugwell was giving Esmeralda 
a lesson in French. Instinctively we both 
strained to hear what they said. Through 
the uproar it was barely audible. 

“Porqui vos n’pas a la guerre?”’ This in- 
correct phrase they were chanting together; 
at the time I couldn’t imagine why. 

Suddenly Marjorie leaned toward me and 
hissed: 

“Vulgar little person! She’s—she’s lasso- 
ing him!” 

“She’s hardly little,’’ I protested, “‘or 
really vulgar, Miss Marjorie. She is merely 
a Child of Nature.” 

“Bah! You too!” said Marjorie in dis- 
gust. 

“Nature is a beautiful mother!”’ I heard 
my own voice say, apparently at a great 
distance. 

“Too many cordials, Allie!’’ said Mar- 
jorie, and turned her shoulder to me. 

I doubt it—about the cordials. I had 
had three; but I am by nature a sober 
man. Still, I felt at the moment sufficient 
courage to reach across the table and at- 
tract Miss Esmeralda’s attention. 

“What are you learning that phrase 
for?’’ I demanded. 

“T want to ask the waiter why he doesn’t 
go to France,” said she. 

Then she returned to the Englishman. 
If he had not been Lord Castlewing’s 
cousin I should have cut him from my 
acquaintance forever from that moment! 

“Captain Tugwell, I’m very hungry!” 
she said. 

“Hungry? My word!”’ said the captain. 
“They have some splendid chicken @ la 
King here!” 

Esmeralda looked round guiltily, saw 
that her aunt was occupied, and made her 
request in a whisper. 

“May Ihave ham and eggs, and some fried 
potatoes, instead?”’ she asked. “I haven’t 
had any regular food since I came East!” 
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“How original!” exclaimed Captain Tu 
well. “Of course youmay! Here, gargon! 
And he gave the order. 

To comfort myself for the pain this scene | 
had caused me, I took another cordial— 
they are really good for me; and then, 
as through a glass darkly, I saw that some 
confusion had been engendered behind the 
light partition which separated the main 
café from the bar. Several shouts arose; 
there was a scuffling and a sound of shat-) 
tering glass; voices were raised—French 
voices, a German voice; then a large 
variety of American voices, all going at 
once. } 

There was a most unpleasant sound of 
pummeling—roars of pain; more crashes. 
Then a waiter rushed or, rather, skidded in | 
through the swinging door. i 

On the instant the café was in confusion, 
Everyone arose. Chairs and tables were 
overturned or clambered upon as the men— 
notably those in uniform—rushed into 
the mélée. In that low-ceilinged, smoke- 
saturated place the effect was frightful. 
Somehow or other I found myself on my 
feet and being ruthlessly propelled in the 
direction of one of the low windows by a 
firm grip on my arm. 

It was a moment before I fully realized 
that the hand which led me thus was that 
of my dear patroness, Mrs. DeWynt, who 
was shrieking at the top of her voice and 
forcing a way for the two of us in a very 
effective manner. 

On either hand crowded other women of 
our party, and still others, who were stran- 
gers. My glasses fell off in the confusion, 
leaving me to struggle, half blinded, amid 
a whirling sea of femininity, as we plunged 
out over the low window sill into the little 
garden on the avenue. : 

It was really something of a struggle, 
for we met some men who were determined 
to enter by the window we were using for 
exit; but at length we gained the open air, 
and then Mrs. De Wynt collapsed upon my 
shoulder. I braced her against the taxi 
starter’s box, where she stood gasping, and 
patting her jewels to see whether all were 
there. 

“How terrible!’”? she moaned. ‘‘Oh, 
Allie, how awful! We ought really never 
to have come to such a middle-class place!” 

I agreed with her most heartily. Within, 
the din had grown infernal. Policemen 
could be seen rushing to the fray, and I 
had visions of having to prepare a list of 
our names for the morning papers—with- 
out my glasses! Captain Tugwell, the 
cousin of Lord Castlewing, would have to 
head it too—confound him! 

Our cars were, as yet, nowhere in sight. 
On every hand people were rushing into 
that beastly place, shoving by us as though 
we were nobodies. Mrs. Langdon, Mrs. 
DeWynt, Marjorie and I were keeping 
close together, and not moving; it seemed 
the safest thing to do. Mrs. Ted had 
found some odd-looking male acquaintance, 
to whom she was excitedly explaining what 
had happened and begging him to rescue 
her husband, when St. Johns and Ted 
Collins himself appeared from round the 
corner, laughing. ‘ 

“The cops have come!” called Ted. 
“They and the soldiers have calmed things’ 
down a bit. It was a peach of a fight— first 
amusing thing I’ve seen this evening!” 

“Beastly mess!’’ complained St. Johns, 
wiping his monocle. ; 

“Oh, let us find the cars and go home!” 
wailed Marjorie. “‘Where’s Captain Tug-| 
well?”’ . | 

At that moment Captain Tugwell came 
out through the bar window and approached | 
us rapidly. a 

‘All safe?” he asked, giving us a rapid 
survey; then his voice grew sharp: ‘‘ Where’s 
Miss Esmeralda?” q 

“Esmeralda?” said Mrs. DeWynt weakly. 
“Why, dear me, I don’t know!” ; 

“‘Thaven’t seen her,” said Marjorie; ‘‘and 
I don’t want to. I want to go home.” 

‘‘Has no one really seen her?’”’ said Cap 
tain Tugwell anxiously. ‘“‘By Jove, that’s 
awiul! It wasa badrow;really, she may have 
been hurt! I—I—excuse me, please ——’ 

“Hold on!” said I. “I’m going with! 
you.” ‘ 

But Captain Tugwell had already dis- 
appeared through the window; and, taking 
my courage in my hands, I followed, trem- 
bling; not from any fear of the mob for! 
‘myself, but—I confess it—sick with appre-. 
hension as to what might have happened t 
that girl, so wantonly abandoned in 
hour of danger. 
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PATHFINDER 


A good heavy wear- 
and -tear- proof chil- 
dren’s stocking. Saves 
darning. Doubly rein- 
forced throughout. 
Heels and toes are 
strongly double - rein - 
forced. 


Price 25c pair 
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3 BO-PEEP 

A serviceable stock- 
i ing for women. Made 
a from soft _lisle - finish 
a yarn. Medium weight. 
Wide elastictop. Dou- 
bly reinforced heels and 
toes. 


Price 19c pair 
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Sensible Hosiery for Every Member 
of Every American Family _ 


Sensible because it is both good-looking and 
economical. Durable-DURHAM Hosiery is 
strongly made. It wears and wears. Even the 
lighter, sheerer styles for women and men are 
stoutly reinforced in tops, heels, soles and toes. 


Wise economy is more important today than 
ever before. Buy Durable- DURHAM because 
the longer wear will save you money and save 
darning. 


Durable-DURHAM Hosiery is priced at 5c, 
9c, 25c and 35c. Styles for men, women 
and children for work, dress or play. 


Trade Mark 


DURABLE 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear Is Hardest 


Some of the splendid values in Durable- 
DurHAM Hosiery are illustrated on this page. 
Study them and remember the names of your 
Ask for these styles by name at 
your dealer's. A ticket bearing the name and 


the Durable-DURHAM Trade-Mark is attached 
Look for this ticket. 


Write for a booklet illustrating and describ- 
ing all styles. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 
Durham, N. C. 


selections. 


to each pair. 


Trade Mark 


BIG SISTER, 


An extra fine, out- 
size stocking with a 
wide elastic top. 
Medium weight. Made 
from soft combed lisle- 
finish yam. Strongly 
double reinforced heels 
and toes. 


Price 25c pair 


MISS NANCY 


A light-weight gauze 
lisle stocking with an ex- 
tra fine silk finish. It has 
a wide elastic top with 
anti-run stitch, double 
sole and high spliced 
heel. 


Price 25c pair 


AMAZON 


A woman's good 
everyday stocking. 

ade from soft, 
lisle-finish yarn in 
medium weight. 
Elastic top, strongly 
reinforced heels 
and toes. 
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Price 15c pair 
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Features that add to the wear 
in Durable-DUrHAM Hosiery 


Every pair is strongly reinforced at points of greatest 


less and even. F ast colors. 


TAR HEEL 


A good-looking sock 
of medium weight and 
splendid wearing qual- 
ity. Strongly reinforced 
heels and toes. 


Price 15c pair 


wear. Extra wide, elastic tops. Full length legs. Sizes 
correctly marked. Feet, soles and toes are smooth, seam- 


1700 G. S. 

A splendid durable 
and long-wearing sock 
for dress or work. Light 
weight, silk-mercerized, 
strongly reinforced. 


Price 25c pair 


CARROLINA 


A silk-mercerized 
stocking of very fine ap- 
pearance and wearing 
quality. Regular and 
out-sizes. Anti-run 
stitch to prevent thread 
running down leg, high 
spliced heels, special 
stitch knit in foot and 
ankle to hold shape, 
extra toe-guard 
splicing. 

Price 35c pair 
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RODUCTS made of steel of the 
same super-quality that has cre- 
ated world-wide prestige for Simonds 
Saws and Tools. 
SIMONDS SAW STEEL—the steel that 


possesses a uniformity arrived at through 
exacting chemical and physical tests—and 
laboratory analysis of each melting. 

All manufacturers should know our equipment for 
making Flat Steel Plates, hardened—or tempered 


and ground to required accuracy—products made 
of Simonds Saw Steel. 


The geographical distribution of our various plants 
and branches facilitates deliveries on your require- 
ments for Flat Steel Plates—Machine Knives— 
Saws for cutting wood or metal. 


Your inquiries are invited. 


Simonds Manufacturing Company 
**The Saw Makers”’ Established 1832. 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


e Factories: 
Fitchburg, Mass. Chicago, IIl. 
Lockport, N. Y. Montreal, Can. 


Branches: 
New York City, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Portland, Oregon New Orleans Seattle, 
Memphis, London, England, St. John, N. B. 


Vancouver, B. C. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


“Of course,’ Miss Beeley continued 
quickly, avoiding the eye—“of course I 
am only asking you instead of Mr. Tripper 
to take her because he likes to dance—an’ 
Eloise wouldn’t have so good a time with 


“A—a-heh,” he repeated; but his eyes 
seemed harder and the mouth was certainly 
grim. 


Skipping all the events preceding the 
seventh dance of the following evening, in 
the sweltering glory of Robertson’s Select 
Dancing Academy, follow the hick from 
the collation booth, laden with two rasp- 
berry ices, to the seclusion of two folding 
chairs and three very tired funereal palms. 
Tt is the hick’s big moment! 

_ And the hick’ conducted it in a hicklike 
manner—that is to say, instead of going 
through the tender preliminaries incident to 
a discussion of certain of the higher feelings, 
Mr. Hershberger began with the abrupt 
statement that he was making eighteen dol- 
lars a week. 

“Yes?” said Miss Beeley, quietly mov- 
ing her changeable taffeta from the danger 
zone as marked by Mr. Hershberger’s foot. 
A very large, a rather ungraceful foot was 
the corn-colored one’s inward comment 
during the pause that followed. 

“It’s going to be twenty-one dollars 
pretty soon.” 
~ “Ves?’’—still politely. 

“ A—a-heh.” 

- With a sigh of vindication she noticed 
that the tie was really satin—really light 


ue, 

* “Two could live on that.’”’ The boldness 
of this remark brought with it the usual 
twitchings. 

_ Miss Beeley devoted herself to the ice. 

_ “JT liked you the very first moment I 
saw you.” Did she remember? 

- She did. 

Now Claude Merode—or even a person 
as far down the sentimental scale as Jimmy 
Gerling—would have conducted it differ- 
ently. Claude Merode,-his dark eyes flash- 
ing, his black hair glistening, would have 
dropped to one graceful knee and lightly 
taken the small hand that lay swathed in 
the changeable taffeta. Even Jimmy Ger- 
ling would have softened the shock with 
some light Mammoth gallantry. The dash- 
ing Merode would have spoken in impas- 
sioned phrases of love and marriage—of the 
little ivy-clad cottage where they would be 
alone together. Even Jimmy would have 
said something about her being some little 
queen. But the hick simply reached out 
a huge red hand—a huge red hand that 
grasped convulsively into space. 

“Let’s go steady together,’ he whis- 
pered hoarsely, and the hand reaching 
out for the love of her crushed a mass of 
changeable taffeta into a mangle of irides- 
cent wrinkles. 

Her first thought was for the dress. This 
was natural, for in the Mammoth a fella 
was but a fella—to be obtained at will— 
but a new dress 

“Let go!’’” Then after the wrinkles had 
been smoothed to nearly a single shade of 
dark green she told him, very quietly and 
softly, but with a clarity of meaning that 
even he could understand. 

“So,” said the hick doggedly, ‘“‘you was 
only kidding me?” He rose and stood be- 


+ “ It ES tr <9? 

“You was only kidding me,’ he repeated 
accusingly; ‘‘an’ then this Tripper came 
along an’ you started to kid him.” 

_ Majestically as her five-feet-four would 
allow she rose to leave. 

The hick stepped into the opening be- 
tween the drooping palms. d 

“T’m going away,” he whispered thickly; 
I’m going to war. Maybe when you wake 
up at night an’ think of me laying out on 
some cold hbattlefield—maybe you'll be 
sorty.”’ 

_A tiny scream. 

“Maybe when you read about those big 
guns an’ those gas things an’ the guys that 
never come back you'll be sorry too—that 
is, maybe.” 

A frightened little blonde pleaded with 

m to calm himself. 

engl be calm over there,” he assured her. 
Then, as if there was still opportunity to 
ot “Tsn’t there any chance for— 
M irl-like, shopgirl-like, she was honest. 
“No,” she said quietly. 


b 


“ 


Boylike he refused to give up. 

**Ain’t I as much of a man as Tripper?” 
A nod. 

* Ain’t I as honest?” 

Another nod. 

“ Ain’t I as good as he is?”’ 

Silence. 

Ain't 1?” 

“Ye-es.”’ 

“What’s the difference between me an’ 
the kind of a guy you would fall for?’”’ he 
demanded. 

For several moments she gave it her con- 
sideration. 

“Tt isn’t that you just lack class,’’ she 
began slowly; ‘it isn’t that. It isn’t be- 
cause you ain’t a swell dresser. It ain’t 
that. It’s something else—it’s just that 
you ain’t ——”’ 

“T ain’t what?” 

The Mammoth dictionary supplied the 
word: 

“Tt’s just that you ain’t tinge.” 


His bravado gone the hick was merely a 
boy who thought himself fatally hurt.-Ten 
minutes later he followed her out into the 
gayety of the Darktown Fox Trot. She was 
standing beside the immaculate Tuxedo- 
clad figure of Mr. Tripper, as blond and 
sunshiny as ever. Beside her was the 
freckled Eloise. Slowly he walked across to 
the group—slowly, that she might see that 
he was still determined. 

When he came up she was still smiling, 
not a single trace of remorse that she had 
sent a man to his death. 

“Oh, Mr. Tripper,” she thrilled, ‘‘guess 
what? Mr. Hershberger is going to join the 
army an’ become a general.” 

Mr. Tripper smiled pityingly. 

The freckled one stared—just stared. 


Iv 


VEN in khaki he still looked like a hick. 
That was during the first week. It was 
during this week that the top sergeant had 
said, ‘‘One more of those “a—a-hehs’ and so 
help me Spigot, I’ll report you to the lieut!”’ 
It was shortly after this that the captain 
took a hand. The hick was conversing with 
the dark little man behind him in the mess 
line. The subject under discussion was en- 
tertainment. 

“The trouble with this Y. M. C. A.,’ 
said the hick, ‘‘is that they ain’t got enough 
pictures to look at.”’ 

The dark little man had stiffened sud- 
denly, but the hick did not notice the figure 
at his rear. 

““What they need,”’ he asserted, “is more 
pictures.” 

The dark little man stepped on his foot. 

“Don’t you read?” 

Private Hershberger turned, reddened, 
gulped, saluted. 

“ A—a-he 

“Books?” 

“T read those in school,” said the hick, as 
one who had done his full duty. 

“‘Haven’t you read one since?”’ 

““I—I’ve been too busy, sir.”’ 

For the small part of a second the cap- 
tain’s blue eyes twinkled, then they became 
unnaturally stern. 

“Then,” said the captain, “I want you 
to go over to the library to-night and start 
one—and read it until you know what it is 
all about. Take plenty of time, but report 
progress.” 

A moment later the dark little man ob- 
served to the grinning line that blab never 
got anybody anywhere. ‘‘See what you 
got wished on you!” he added. Then with 
a wink: “Gosh! Maybe they’ll give you 
the Bible!” 

The line howled. 

A month later the hick’s head was a curi- 
ous mixture of “squads right’? and the 
red-headed girl. On the first reading the red- 
headed girl had been as strange as his new 
surroundings. ‘‘I don’t get her a-tall,” he 
whispered to himself after two hours spent 
in the quietest spot in camp; “I don’t get 
her a-tall.”’ 

After the second reading the whole thing 
had suddenly become a part of his life—all 
but the red-headed girl. To the simple heart 
of the hick all printing was truth. All books 
were as the gospel. It was as if he knew the 
girl and the man—he was a soldier too— 
but the red-headed girl His figure had 
straightened; he looked less and less like a 
hick. He spoke confidently, without more 
than an occasional twitch. Under the stern 
eye of the top sergeant he lost his last 


Yes, sir!” 
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When you reline brakes, or NU ~ 
buy new clutch facings — 
remember these facts 
about lining 


HE one biggest thing in a brake 

lining is its Asbestos. And to 

go a step further, your lining’s 
dependability is all a matter of as- 
bestos fibre. For, like wool or cot- 
ton, fabric woven from asbestos de- 
pends for strength and long wear on 
the length and strength of individual 
fibres—and on the skill in their con- 
ditioning and weaving. 


True, you can’t measure or test fibre your- 
self. But in NON-BURN it’s done for you. 
A half century’s experience has taught us to 
set apart, from our big annual tonnage, just 
the fibre that efficient brake lining service 
demands. That same experience backs up 
its fabrication. Insist on NON-BURN, and 
you'll get a safe, strong, tough lining made at 
Asbestos Headquarters—by Johns-Manville. 
Remember the name. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 61 Large Cities 


To the Trade— 


NON-BURN is sold 
through jobbers and 
dealers on a policy of 
strict sales promo- 
tion. Ask about it. 


When you think of Asbestos you think of 
Johns-Manville 
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| lingering “‘a—a-heh ——” But the red- waving a gently graceful hand. Straig 
headed girl. . . down the aisle came the hick, but his e 


Finally he took his trouble to the captain. probed the staring glad eyes of the corn. 


Hewas quitea young captain, but hetreated colored Miss Beeley. 
the subject with all the gravity that such For a full minute he stared, after the man: 
a_ troublesome subject deserved. He ex- ner of a boy proving his lessons. But th 
plained it all very clearly. The next night aisle recognized the right of Ella to the firs 
the hick started the entire book over again, greeting. When it came it was that all might 
because with the red-haired girl explained hear. 
it had suddenly come very close. The man “Oh, Herman,” she whispered joyously, 
had been a soldier; the girl, well The “you don’t know how glad I am to see you. 
next day the hick asked for and obtained a Honest, you don’t know how often I said | 
forty-eight-hour furlough. to myself that I was a fool—not to tell you 
then what I wanted to; only—only, yousee, 
4 I thought you were fooling.” 
if COMMON with some ninety millions The hick nodded nervously; but who 
of other people the aisle had not taken wouldn’t with a corn-colored beauty say= 
= the war very seriously. It was an awful ing things like that! His eyes sought the ; 
thing, they agreed, but distance softened freckled friend. She nodded and he —— 
its application to the aisle. Even the first “We’ll—that is, I will be expectin’ you 
levy had by some curious chance left the to-night,” whispered the corn-colored one, 


HE HONOR OF KINGS 


aisle untouched. Even the departure of ‘‘Please come early.” 4 

and the fate of countries the hick had not created ae than 2 tiny a will,” said the hick: | 
ia : : : ; : ripple of interest, and even this ripple was e fat customer below Eloise sniffed 
| defended in the jousting lists, more personal than sanguinary. audibly: “What is this anyway—a musical — 
rested upon the sleek, truly balanced “T wisht,” said the blasé. child in the comedy?” » 


lance—the personal weapon. semisilks, ‘‘that he had gone an’ killed him- Eloise broke Mammoth Rule Thirty- 


} 
~~ self in remorse.”” Speculatively—“I never One: “Never talk back to a customer.” _ 
i} Today the same spirit and accuracy 


is embodied in the SAVAGE Auto- 
i| matic. All that is best in American 
small arms manufacture. 


saw one in the morgue that had died that “Lady,” she said quietly, “ain’t you got 
ay.” any patriotism?” 
“Outside,” Miss Hattie Peebles had in- ““What’s that got to do with it?” 

stantly commanded —‘‘outside with that Suddenly the freckles seemed to tire, thee 


, 


stuff!’ nose almost to droop. 
“T like it,” said the child; “they’re “Nothing at all, lady,” she said humbly, — 
killin’ a hundred thousand every day in “Was it three yards you said?” 


You'll always find a SAVAGE 


where the service is the hardest. Europe.” r : ; $ | 
The Rae eeu trouble “oe Miss Pee- ae e fr, : aha 
4; i SNS F 7 bles’ elaborately unconcerned movement ick stood in the doorway and hesi- 
Se hed i mera pe cape ems | down the aisle, hurried to duck under the Ahitve: “Hello!” he said. } 
cna Faer?? : SS as x ag bundle counter. This was at seven-thirty. At eight-ten 
ij ar ee At first there had been many good things the blue Alpine lakes were wet and the 
\! Makers of High-Power and Small Caliber Sporting Rifles. J said—witty things, the aisledecided—about corn-colored head was troubled. She had 
Wee genie ocr gee just how the hick would look in uniform. come forward with outstretched arms and 
a = aaa ae “Poor Mr. Hershberger,’ giggled the the hick had side-stepped. Asked why, he - 
girl who had sent him to his death; “he’ll had started tomumble something about the 
just naturally ‘a—a-heh’ those Germans to red-headed lady. { 
death.” At eight-thirty the blonde understood 4 
“That or he’ll make them laugh so much _ the situation something after this fashion: 
when they see him that they can’t fight,” A captain. . .a guy by the name of — 
contributed Miss Peebles. Kipling at the Y. M.C. A... . . twom 
[T] I 


“He'll look like the Wizard of Ooze, I’ll women—one red-haired . . . this guy 


AAS a a a ad Ba a 
bet,’’ said another. Kipling’s friend was a soldier . . . started 
A U T O M A ar; | G Miss Eloise Murphy contributed noth- to paint pictures . . . got blind . . . 
ing. Which girl stayed with the guy? . . . 
And then as a cold wet November crept The good-looking one? . . . o, the 
into a cold December the aisle came to look homely one—red-haired. She stayed with — 


on the war as their war. Oneatatimeyoung him when his lights failed . . . homely 


——————————— or 
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Solid Honduras Mahogany Gobi OAP 


; cet men slipped away to some unmentioned girl. ' 
Solid mahogany furniture harmonizes ae Cak port or camp. There were three war brides “What's the difference between that girl 
i ee oy ee scheme 7 i aKe in the fifth aisle alone. and me?” she demanded hotly. é 
ama ee er Sassia’ a ae But greater than any of these more or The hick thought of many things, in-_ 
Hidde tontsnachiness Of color and the eldccit Carton less subtle changes was the change in Miss cluding a ball and a floorwalker. It was 
becomes the more beautiful and valuable it Ella Beeley. hard to tell: just what was missing; the — 
will be toyou. It isalwaysinstyleand addsan JSF It was thrust upon the aislesuddenly one book hadn’t said. . 
Boaowi ie ieee tee é evening after closing time, as counters were “T don’t know,” confessed the hick, “‘un- 
the test of ages,and whether buying furniture for toilet being covered for the night; counters tossed _ less it’s just—tinge.” 
for yourself or friend be sure to ask the dealer [Works Wonders| énd bath like storm-ridden shores by Christmas shop- 
beam aes oh gc uP. pai hae Ab ge pers. No less a person than Mr. Clayton After the blonde had gone he waited. Hi 
asking for asolid wood you are sure of having Tripper precipitated it. knew she would come if the thing was ac- 
something that will last. Substitutions may “T wonder,” said Mr. Tripper in the cording to Hoyle. « 
Geert Cheap, Sear b wae bat ; lighter tone he reserved for social functions It was! 
cost dearer in the long run, | E | d th | ; ps - a 3 A 7 
ASIIY and tho Vie and after-hour conversation, ‘‘ whether our The single-track hick picked her up as 
| removes obstinate dirt stains friend Mr. Hershberger knows yet which prize of war and the God Bless Our Hom 
y d end of the gun fires the cartridge.”’ that hung over the mantel has gone onr 


grease and grime. 


leaves a feeling of. 
thorough refreshing, Cleanlines., 


the rest of the aisle remained silent—silent minutes. Then: 
for a moment; then Miss Ella Beeley, eyes “Gosh! What a boob I was!” 
aflame, mouth quivering, answered him. The freckles smiled. 
“He probably does, Mr. Tripper! Right “But you’re not any more.” 
now he’s probably lying cold on some battle * Ain’t 122 
ce ’ 


The child giggled, as children will, but ord that not a word was said for nearly 7 | 
4 


field! All shot an’ everything. He’s over ; : 

Jold by cealers everywhere with the big guns, an’ the gas—an’ the “Why?” \ 
men!”’ Shrilly she emphasized the last She drew away that she might see him 
word. the better and make a fair decision. But_ 

Nothing more was said. After all, Mr. the change, though so decided, was too sub- ; 
Tripper was a floorwalker! tle for Mister Webster. 4 

And then next day out of a clear sky and “You're tinge!’”’ she whispered softly. 
through a jumble of bent, appraising figures A moment later she was sobbing in his — 


came the hick! But whata glorified hick,so arms. 
to speak! Head straight, chin up, he was a “Oh, you'll be killed! Oh, you’ll lay out 
credit to the grim top sergeant and the therein France all cold. An’ the big guns, 
pleasant captain. To the aisle he looked an’ the gas, an’ the cold.” She gave a tiny” 
every inch a general—every bit a grizzled scream. iS 
veteran. “Not me,” said the hick. “I told them I 
Even Mr. Tripper unbent to the extent knew all about merchandise, so they put 
of using his out-of-business-hours smile and me into the quartermaster’s department.” { 
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Paint Vaux Ford fae $1.25 


Think of it—only one coat of Glidden Auto Finish and you have a new looking car. 

You can easily do it yourself and in less than 48 hours you'll be driving again. 

You'll have a rich, brilliant finish that will give you lasting satisfaction. 

Go to your regular dealer. If he cannot supply you, send $1.25 (Canadian Imperial Quart 
$1.50) for 1 quart of Auto Finish Black to—THE GLIDDEN CO., 1506 Berea Rd., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Canadian Address, Toronto, Ontario. 


Note to Dealers—Send at once for our Marketing Book of Glidden Auto Finishes. 
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eo The generous indorsement 
accorded Raybestos brake 


lining by insurance men, auto- 


mobile manufacturers and motor- 
- ists, is based upon quality. Raybestos 
Ay wears like a strip of steel. It is guaran- 


teed to wear one year, or new lining furnished 
NG gratis. This means a saving of time, money 
Ca and inconvenience. Why accept non-guaranteed 
linings when you can so easily obtain Raybestos quality 
plus Raybestos wear? Over 15,000 reputable dealers 

sell Raybestos. 


The Raybestos Company Bridgeport Conn. 
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NEW YORK or DELHI 


The product and organization of the Royal Type- 
writer Company penetrate to every quarter of the 
world. People, customs, languages and_ business 
methods change as national boundary lines are 
crossed. But there is one business necessity —the 
‘““Royal’’ Typewriter—symbolic of progress and 
modernism—that is used everywhere to facilitate in- 
tercourse in the business world. 
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Thad fled to report the outrage. So that 

all the moods noing aid saw when he came 
in response to my frantic summons was a 
loose horse which gave every appearance 
of wanting his head scratched or his ears 
pulled. 

At the beginning, when I first went to the 
camp, there were no horses. Now they are 
everywhere, unclipped strings of them 
being led from the cars which brought 
them—generally Western horses, stocky 
and stolid, but here and there a nervous 
animal with small head high and lines that 
show breeding; rows of cavalry, four abreast 
and going slowly until the new cavalrymen 
find that place in the saddle which the rid- 
ing masters say is there for every man; 
isolated riders going at a canter, Western- 
trained boys, some of them, and used to 
horses, while we Easterners are still in our 
perambulators. And on review days the 
entire staff on horseback and wonderful 
indeed to behold. 

So now the headquarters troop is learn- 
ing to groom horses and take care of them, 
learning the anatomy of the horse, having 
“school of equitation,’’ saddle or close order 
drill on horseback, and—monkey drill. 
This last has nothing, however, to do with 
monkeys. It consists of turning a certain 
number of troopers—the same number of 
troopers, the same number of horses, an 
equal number of halters, and no saddles— 
into the bull pen, which is an inclosure con- 
taining a circular runway. The game would 
appear to resemble drop the handkerchief, 
the trooper being the handkerchief. To 
mount an unsaddled horse is not difficult if 
he has a mane; even, I believe, a tail is of 
some assistance! The problem consists in 
not going off on the other side. It becomes, 
usually, a problem in subtraction. Mud is 
not usually welcome in military camps, but 
no mud can be deep enough and soft enough 
for the monkey-drill class. 

Tt is odd to see these Western horses, 
each with his brand, so far from where they 
belong. Gone their days on the plain or 
mountain trail; gone their quiet nights of 
grazing under the stars. Like the people in 
this strange new world outside my window, 
their familiar shaggy figures look odd and 
out of place. Almost one might think 
them puzzled, like the rest of us, and a bit 
dazed with it all. But here and there is to 
be found an old cavalry horse taking things 
easily and calmly, and only betraying his 
training when the band begins to play. 


Punishments Become Rewards 


Watch him then! His ears go up and 
forward, his neck arches, and he begins that 
curious high step—half dance, half march— 
that marks him for what he is. Now again 
for a moment he lives. He is back at the 
post, where bands are not incidental but a 

art of the routine of the day. He loves the 
lare of the brass as a fire horse in the old 
days loved the alarm bell. And so long as 
he can hear the music he moves with it, 
harking back to who knows what with that 
wonderful memory that horses have. 

There is nothing sad about our camp. It 
is businesslike and efficient. And it means 
something which we do not talk about a 

great deal. Indeed, curiously enough, to 
most of the enlisted men the war itself is 
farther away than it was when they were at 
home. There is little time for reading news- 
papers. Every hour is taken up. And in 

the barracks I am told that the talk runs 
along certain almost fixed lines, viz.: First, 
food—being what one would order if dining 
in a decent restaurant; second, girls; third, 
their officers—generally uncomplimentary; 
fourth, exchanging uncivil personalities. 
_ Of the war itself—nothing. And this, too, 
is as it should be. 

Quite a little of the cheer is contributed 
by the negro troops. At first, when it was 
necessary to punish them for small mis- 
demeanors, they were given two or three 
days’ K. P., which means Kitchen Police 
duty. Immediately the morale in the col- 
ored troops began to go to pieces. Hitherto 
exemplary privates began with fiendish 
ingenuity to go wrong. A very plague of 

c military offenses swept over the 
troops, and bewildered officers held long 
consultations over the matter. 

_ Then gradually the truth began to drift 
in. The negroes loved K. P. They pre- 
erred paring potatoes and washing dishes 
and scrubbing to drill in the cold. Indeed, 
_ they preferred almost anything to drill in 


the cold. So now K. P. is given as a reward, 
not a punishment, on the duty roster; and 
peace has settled down over the colored 
regiments. 

When the negroes first came to the camp 
they came, many of them, without enough 
clothing to cover them adequately. But in 
one particular they were wonderfully well 
equipped. 

On the first day they were lined up in com- 
pany front, a long line of rather worried- 
looking boys; and at the first order of 
“Fall in’”’ they almost went into hysterics 
with glee. “Fall in!” Fall into what? 
They thought the officer was being face- 
tious. 

However, at last they fell in, and a 
colored officer with great dignity, his waist- 
band thrust a bit forward with his magnifi- 
cent erectness, delivered himself somewhat 
as follows: 

“We’s all gathered heah togethah to 
fight this heah wah. Now they’s lots of 
things which you ain’ done at home that 
youse goin’ to do heah. And they’s lots of 
things you done at home which you ain’ 
goin’ to do here. The first rule is: They 
ain’ goin’ to be no crap-shootin’.” 

A sort of low wail went up from the 
troops, but the officer fixed them with a 
grim eye and sent his first sergeant for a 
pail. Then the inexorable pair went down 
the line. 

There was a hold-up here and there when 
some defiant soldier stonily professed in- 
nocence. But the officer did not weaken. 

“Allright. Shell out them dice!” 

_“T ain’t got no dice, cap’n. Honest I 
Ln ie 
‘Shell out them dice!”’ 

Eventually search would be made by the 
sergeant, and the dice found. And with 
excellent psychology, as each man delivered 
the contraband the others shrieked with 
joy. Only when their own turns came was 
the joy turned into mourning. 


The General Unbends 


The lettering on their uniforms puzzled 
some of them at first. The letters are U.S. 
N. A., for United States National Army. 
But one of them was overheard explaining 
to another bewildered darky that the let- 
ters stood for Uncle Sam’s Negro Army! 

They make good troops—willing and 
cheerful. Good fighters too. But it was 
hard at first to teach them military eti- 
quette. If they liked their white officers 
they wanted to talk to them. A young 
lieutenant, overseeing the digging of a 
trench, and very, very conscious of his 
dignity, heard a soft voice beneath saying: 
“Officer, please to give me some tobacco.” 

Whether the lieutenant gave it or not I 
do not know. My window is far from the 
trenches, but I do know what the general 
did under similar circumstances. Now the 
way of a general on foot, as in his office, is 
austerely alone or with the staff respectfully 
in the background. He goes, even when 
alone, entirely surrounded by majesty. 
From a half mile off nervous privates draw 
themselves up, ready for the salute, and 
pray that he goes another way. It is easier 
to accost a king on his throne than the 
general on the parade ground. High-strung 
young officers have nightmares sometimes, 
when they dream of slapping the general on 
the back and saying ‘‘ Hello there, old top! 
How goes it?”’ And waken, shivering. 

So the general was considerably surprised 
one day when a new recruit walked up to 
him and said: “‘Haveyouan extra cigarette 
about you?” 

However, in addition to being a general 
he is very much of a human being, and—I 
dare say with the twinkle working hard— 
he unbuttoned his overcoat and found his 
cigarettes, and offered one as one man to 
another. Then he went-on. 

But another rookie, reeling with horror, 
had seen the performance and informed the 
first one of the identity of his benefactor. 

“My Gawd!” gasped the offender. 
‘“Was that the general?”’ And with shaking 
knees he pursued majesty and offered his 
apology. 

“That’s all right, my boy,” said the 
general handsomely. ‘‘But you may be 
glad you didn’t stop a second lieutenant. 
He’d have given you hell.” 

And this is a true story, because the 
general told me himself. 

The general is the center of the camp. As 
somebody said of somebody else, wherever 
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My Boy 
went ‘Yesterday 


He’s gone to do his bit “somewhere in 
France.” [ll do mine here at home. 

These last few months have opened up 
our eyes. “Efficient” was what we liked to 
think we were. We've got a Jot to learn! 

So many ways J see for doing my bit 
better than I’ve done before. 

I’m not too old to learn new ways of 
being more efficient. “ New occasions teach 
new duties”’—even in smoking. Suppose— 


Instead of heavy, strong cigars—efficient 
Robert Burns! 


Fh ck eke oe Ok 


Why? Because Robert Burns 7s mi/d. 

The dlend and the curing prove it. His 
Havana filler gives him fine flavor. Our 
own special curing gives that Havana rare 
mildness. The neutral Sumatra wrapper 
helps that mildness. 

Thus Robert Burns goes onward in 
these stirring times, showing men a way 
to smoke enjoyably without sacrifice in 
efficiency. 


Hove you teed ra Lafily ¢ 


Remember that Little Bobbie is a small 
edition of Robert Burns ten cent cigar. 


1Of and 2 for 25° 


DEALERS: If your distributor does 


not carry Robert Burns, write us. 


ROBT BURNS 
Longfellow 
2 for 256 


GENERAL CIGAR Co., INC., 119 W. 40th St., New York City 
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Men of America: 
They Must Fit! 


PARIS GARTERS 


No metal can touch you 


are so carefully constructed that they 
will fit comfortably and securely. 
Matters not whether your legs are 
large or small— PARIS GARTERS will 
not sag, slip or bind. Easily adjusted. 


Distinctly Styles at 
say 
PARIS 25c, 35c | 
GARTERS and 50c 


We recommend No. 1525 at 35c 
Trimmings are Gold Plated 


I A.STEIN & CO. 


| Makers of 

I] Children’s FIICKORY Garters 
| Chicago New York 
This is the PARIS 


trademark 


It’s your guarantee 
of garter quality 


~ No mefal 
= can touch you 


BETTER 

polish for 
all varnished sur- 
faces. Gives a 
beautifullustre,yet 
never is greasy. 
Fine for Autos. 


On hardwood 
floors it gives best 
results with aRuby 
Gloss Mop. 
If not at your Deal- 
er’s, send his name 
and 50c for |6-0z. 
Bottle, with ‘‘easy- 
ow’’ top, 
The E.W. Hayden Co. 
Dept. 12, Toledo, Ohio 
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Patent your Invention—I'll help market it. 


end 
for 4 Free Guide Books with list of Patent Buyers, 
hundreds of Ideas Wanted, etc. Advice Free. Richard 

- Owen, Patent Lawyer, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., or 2276T Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


See St ae See Dae ed a Pr oe 
Cy Your Own Cards, 

rin circulars, label, book, paper. 

jig $6. PRESS. Larger $20: 


2 Rotary $70.Savemoney. Print forothers, big 


AN eG profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory 
NeX for catalog presses, TYPE, paper, cards. 
css THE PRESS CO., D-17, Meriden, Conn. 


YOUR DUTY TO INVENT NOW 


Material, labor and time-saving devices. Write Mason, 
Fenwick & Lawrence, Patent Lawyers. Estb. 1861. Wash- 
ington, D. C., New York, or Chicago. Booklet Free. 


P ATENT That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 


Watson E, Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
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he sits is the head of the table. And be- 
cause the morale of a camp is a thing that 
develops from the top down and not from 
the bottom up, our morale is very good 
indeed. After forty years in the service a 
man becomes a pretty good judge of other 
men. He understands them—and he knows 
their needs. He knows the need of disci- 
pline, of play, and the effect on them of 
the home relationships. And our general 
stresses this last very hard, because he 
regards the army as only the cutting edge 
of the knife. The real force of the blow 
struck by an army is wielded by the people 
at home. : 

His family behind him makes a good 
soldier. His family’s moral support lack- 
ing, his letters from home complaining, 
unhappy, hysterical—and they are all of 
that, only too often—make a poor soldier. 
Yet into our camp each day come fifty 


| thousand letters, and probably one in five 


is of the sort to take the heart out of a man. 
The general gets two hundred a day— 
sometimes three hundred. And they run 
much like this: 


“Dear Mr. : I will drop you a line to 
see if you have considered Mr. W. J.’s dis- 
charge. Dear Mr. , |[do hope and pray 
you will do something for him. Oh, I need 


| him so much. Words cannot express it. 


Please write and tell me what you will do. 
He is in the Infantry. I will wait for 
an early reply.” 


Or: “You have thousands of boys, but he 
is allI have. Please send him back to me.” 


Pitiful, of course. The first tragic har- 
vest of the war for us. But where the gen- 
eral receives one letter of this sort the men 
receive hundreds—tearful, hysterical pleas 


| for them to come home, and with, in a 
| majority of the cases investigated, a delib- 


erate magnifying of poverty and trouble. 


The Trouble Bureau 


I have spoken of the cases investigated. 
They are all investigated. Before the first 
month of the camp was well under way the 
general realized that he was confronting a 
question so serious that it menaced the 
efficiency of the entire new army. For 
naturally what was happening in his camp 
was occurring in every one of the canton- 
ments and camps throughout the country. 

Left alone the men worked hard, showed 
fine spirit, did not complain. But a vast 
number carried about with them day after 
day, buttoned in their blouses, letters that 
took the very hearts out of them. 

“Tf we.can get the women of this country 
to stand behind their men we shall win the 
war,’’ said the general. “If wedonot MH 

He took to going about with his head 
down, rolling rapidly rather more cigarettes 
than were good for him, and being, I be- 
lieve, extremely difficult to manage for a 
few days. All generals are managed. The 
staff, and the aids, and a lot of people 


| divide the responsibility. And the out- 


growth was what is profanely known as the 
trouble shooters. 

It is really a commission, with branches 
in various cities, and an imposing name. 
But in the camp it is the work of one man, 
a young man with vision and a heart— 
rather a rare combination, because most 
visionaries deal in abstractions. 

The general, whose business is knowing 
men, had been watching him for some time, 
and at last he took a plan he had made to 
him. The plan was the general’s. The re- 
sults were to be the practical visionary’s, 
now the chief trouble shooter. 

And the general wanted results. Not 
only that, he wanted quick results. He 
does things that way. He once sent for a 


| brilliant young chaplain, for instance, and 


having stated that the camp should have 


| a newspaper gave the chaplain the job. He 


also stated that, to-day being Saturday, 
the first number would appear the next 
Wednesday. There was no paper, no press, 
no money for such a project. But the 
Eighty-third Division News appeared next 
Wednesday for all that, and has been 
appearing ever since. 

And again the general, on a cold Sunday 
afternoon in November, ordered from his 
quartermaster a hundred oil stoves for the 
hospital, where the steam heat was not yet 
installed; and demanded the stoves deliv- 
ered in two hours. 

“But it is Sunday,”’ quavered the quar- 
termaster, ‘‘and there is not an oil stove in 
the warehouse.” 

“Two hours!” said the general in his 
fiercest manner. And inside of the time, 
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from near-by towns, by motor, by street 
car, by horse and wagon and under mes- 
sengers’ arms, began to arrive such pro: 
cessions of oil stoves as set the hospita’ 
grinning with delight. 

So the general found the right man for 
his trouble bureau, and turned the work 
over to him. He said he wanted all com- 
plaintsinvestigated. Andinthis connection 
it may be said that many letters plainly 
show the influence of German propaganda. 
He wanted families that required help as- 
sisted financially through the many asso- 
ciations that stand ready to do so. He 
wanted, in a word, a contented army. Be- 
cause only a man who is free from worry 
will make a good soldier. 

The trouble bureau at the camp became 
the liaison between the camp and the 
commissions in the various cities. It be- 
came a connecting link, too, between the 
enlisted man and his family. It was able 
to tell him, for instance, how much truth 
there was in the sometimes highly colored 
reports members of his family were writing 
him as to affairs at home. 

It entered on its work in no skeptical 
spirit, and its faith in human nature per- 
sists. It presumes that a case is genuine 
until it is proved otherwise. 

To show how they are succeeding, what 
they are doing, here is one letter that came 
in a few days ago. The writer is Mrs. E. B. 


“Dear General: I want to thank you for 
your kindness in giving my case attention. 
I received a fine Christmas present from 
the American Red Cross in the form of a 
check for $10.00, which I am very thankful 
to you and the Red Cross for. 

“Tam also very grateful to you for giving 
my husband permission to come home and 
visit me Christmas, which made us both 
happy. 

“Please allow my husband to be present 
at the birth of our baby. 

“General, you made me very happy by 
looking into my case. I appreciate your 
kindness and wish you much happiness the 
coming New Year. 

‘Again thanking you, I am, 

“Respectfully, (signed)’’ 


That was worth doing, I think. 

As time went on the activities of the 
bureau increased. For our camp is a city, 
and in it may be found every sort of trouble 
to which the dwellers of a city are liable. 

This is a résumé of the bureau’s activities, 
hastily written out for me by its splendid 
and efficient head: 

““Where a soldier is separated from his 
wife and wants a divorce. We get results. 

“A soldier has lost his automobile. We 
firtd it. 

“‘A soldier wants to collect anote. Some- 
times we do it. 

“‘A soldier wishes to marry a certain girl. 
In two cases we have brought them to 
camp and seen that they were married. 
Both cases required the marriage.” 


Stamping Out Propaganda 


“Where a man’s family needs medical or 
financial aid we obtain these through the 
Red Cross, as we have an excellent method 
of codperation with that organization. I 
cannot speak too highly of the effective 
work that the Red Cross is doing for the 
families of the soldiers at this camp. 

““Men apply here daily and ask us to in- 
vestigate sickness at home. This we do, by 
telephone or telegraph if important or by 
letter if not urgent. 

“In other words, the purpose of this bu- 
reau is to attend to any need which may 
come into the life of a soldier and which he 
cannot attend to for himself by reason of 
his presence here.” 

Incidentally, the trouble bureau is saving 
thousands of dollars to the Government in 
unnecessary furloughs. There was a time 
when, about Thursday of each week, in- 
credible numbers of enlisted men lost rela- 
tives, to be buried-on Saturday. But the 
trouble shooter, with his telegraph and 
telephone, has saved the life of more than 
one unsuspecting parent by a well-placed 
telegram. Wires from home reporting 
“Aunt Matilda died to-day Funeral Sat- 
urday Come home” are now compara- 
tively infrequent. 

I have not heard of any such trouble- 
bureau system in other camps. But then, 
there are not many men with the outlook 
our general has. It could be done in every 
camp. Itshould bedoneinevery camp. For 
the general’s psychology is right. A man 
who is worrying about his family is not 
even potentially a good soldier. It is not 
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too much to say that the woman at ho 
can win or lose this war for us. 

The immediate result of this work we 
an improvement in the morale. I haye 
never seen a drunken soldier in our camp | 
or in the city three miles away. There has, 
been an entire absence of the small offenses 
that might reasonably be expected to occur’ 
when thirty-odd thousand men of all sorts. 
are gathered together, with entire ee 
outside of certain hours of work. There is 
no vice. And that, too, is worth while. — 

But—the investigation of all these let- 
ters, instead of consigning them to the 
wastebasket, revealed another need. Ger- 
man propagandists, pacifists and disloyal 
newspapers had been painting our ar 
camps in lurid colors. The people at home 
were getting a false impression of them. 
Lies as to epidemics, suicides and general | 
wretchedness were being widely circulated, 

There were two remedies: To take the 
boys home so they could tell the truth, and 
to bring the fathers and mothers and wives 
and sweethearts to the camp to see for 
themselves. Rather a big order, that. B 
it was solved, as things have a way of being 
solved in our camp. 4 

Fortunately most of the men had been 
recruited from the state in which the cam 
was located. But even then, how was 
humanly possible to get the boys back to 
their home towns? 


Interest Growing : 
More cigarettes in the general’s little up- | 
per room. More pondering. More manag- 
ing by the staff and the aids —this time 
directed to keeping out of the way and | 
under cover. And then 
There were seven all-American football 
players in the camp. They had been easily 
discovered, because at first, in the absence 
of rifles and any equipment, the men were 
set to playing. They played games. They 
still play, for that matter. There is one 
game I can see from my window that looks 
extremely like drop the handkerchief, only 
the handkerchief is a leather strap. 4 
Many of the men had never played, and 
those games were for the purpose of teach- 
ing them to use their muscles. But it 
ended in the discovery of material for a fine 
football team. 
“Ha!” said the general—or its military 
equivalent. And the problem was solved. 
All over the state this last fall went the 
football team. But not alone. No, in- 
deed! It went in state, and to each city it 
was accompanied by the men who had been 
recruited from that city. A parade, headed 
by a band, with Charlie Smith, once the 
town’s star corner loafer, marching with 
his head up and carrying a rifle and looking 
like a man; a football game; and then a 
military drill executed by boys who had 
gone away a few weeks before untrained, 
undisciplined, only too often undeveloped — 
physically, and now in the pink, as the 
British say. Small wonder that it brought 
the people in the grand stands to their feet, 
cheering wildly. ‘ ; 
Then Charlie Smith and the others went 
home on a twenty-four-hour furlough, to 
tell all they knew. And what they told was | 
good. They were having a bully time. The 
fellows were bully. The food was bully. 
They were not contemplating suicide. They 
had not had smallpox. They were not being 
poisoned by German cooks. They were not 
shooting spies every day after breakfast. 
And gradually it began to get round that 
the camp was a pretty good place. Fami- 
lies dried their tears and observed to the 
neighbors that Joe’s chest measure had om 


creased two inches and that he had pros- 
pects of being made a corporal. : 45 
A million people saw those boys parade 
through the streets of their native town 
and smiled and wept and went home with 
a revision of ideas that was eminently good 
for them. : ; 
But one thing led to another. I can, by 
bending forward, see one wing of the next 
development in our camp. As a matter 
fact the very room in which I am writing 
this is a part of that development. 
Interest in the camp was growing. And 
Christmas. was coming too. From far 
away and close by there began an influx of 
visitors to see the boys. The little town 
three miles away was swamped. Yet in. 
pursuance of his conviction that an army 
is strong only when the people at home 
stand squarely behind it the general wished 
the families to come. q 
He was proud of his camp, as well he 
might be. But here was winter coming, and 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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You Need One of These 


Famous Easy Chairs 
In Your Home! 


bh Because no matter if 
Why? 


you and the wife are 
robust and wiry, there are countless 
times when Nature cries out for rest 
and relaxation. And the Royal is 
the one easy chair that most perfectly 
supplies it. 


* * * 


Not merely because stylish and artistic; 
rather because of its delightful recuperative 
effecton the human system, and which health 
and happiness both require—that is why 
you need and ought to have one of the famous 


The World’s Easiest Easy Chairs 


Pushing the button releases the back, which then as- And your back. And limbs. You can entirely relax! 


sumes any desirable position, where it is securely locked 
upon release of button. Another button pressure and 
the back quietly returns and is automatically locked in 
criginal position. 


You can rest in a Royal in any position you desire, 
from upright to full reclining. In every position you are 
comfortably supported. No tensed muscles—nocramps— 
nostrains. Your headissupported. Soare your shoulders. 


But—when you wish to stretch out or to again sit up- 
right, you do not have to jump up and fumble with some 
clumsy contraption. Just push the button concealed in 
right arm of chair, and the back reclines, or rises, as you 
desire. You don’t have to pull up another chair to rest 
your legs on. Pull out the Leg Rest as shown in use by 
woman above, and Rest—Rest—Rest! 


Leg Rest, or Foot Rest, out of sight when not in use. 


No. 3 Special. 
Oak, any _ finish. 
Imitation Walnut. 
Imitation Mahog- 
any. Covered in 
durable Imitation 
Spanish Leather. 
Equipped with De 
Luxe Seat. 


More Than 1000 Different Styles 
$17.00 to $100.00 


In attractive designs, both Modern and Period. 
Handsome tapestries, velours, genuine or imitation 
leather. All finishes of oak and mahogany. 


No. 4 Special. 
Oak, any finish. 
Imitation Walnut. 


Imitation Mahog- 


any. Covered in 
durable Imitation 
Spanish Leather. 
Equipped with De 
Luxe Seat. 


Durable—dependably constructed—absolutely nothing to get 
out of order—will give years of satisfying service. Fully guaranteed. 
Every genuine Royal has the name stamped on Push Button. 


For Sale at Leading Furniture Stores 
Special Inducements Now Offered! 


Go to your dealer today and see a Royal demonstration. Ask 
about the new De Luxe seat! 

The two SPECIALS shown opposite are beautiful examples 
of Royal quality, and next week, to further introduce Royals, they 
will be offered at Special Prices and Terms by leading dealers 
everywhere. Offer is limited. See your dealer at once. 

Right now, write for FREE booklet, ‘Conscious Rest.” It 
tells you a delightful way to see Royals without obligation to buy. 


THE ROYAL EASY CHAIR CO. 


Showing Foot Rest Concealed 1108 Chicago Street STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
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OU’VE read how the fighting 

planes maneuver—a quick climb— 
then a plunge—a sharp turn—then a 
quick reverse turn—can you conceive 
of anything standing such strains? 

Yet each plug must deliver an in- 
dependent spark every sixteenth part 
of a second and every spark must 
come on the instant and fire every 
charge in every cylinder every time. 

That dependability to which one 
may safely entrust life and limb if 
need be, is inherent in Champion- 
Toledo Spark Plugs. 

When you realize that Champions 
supply the spark of life for an over- 
whelming majority of motors of all 
kinds, you appreciate how faithfully 
we are attaining laboratory results in 
quantity manufacture. 

When you buy spark plugs see that 
the name ‘‘Champion”’ is on the porce- Champion Aéroplane Plug 
lain—not merely on the box. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


(Continued from Page 90) 
no place for the enlisted man to see his 
family except the road or the parade ground 
or the crewded lobby of a hotel. 

I should like to publish the name of the 
eamp wizard. Just as I should like to pub- 
lish the general’s name, and the names of 
the men round him who have so ably sec- 
onded him, and the name of the horse 
which so foully attacked me, and of that 
practical idealist, the trouble shooter. But 
I may not. So we shall speak of the 
wizard. 

The wizard built the camp—a small 
thing, of course, only three miles long and 
two and one-half miles wide. And he built 
a cement road three miles long in the time 
a street commissioner is talking about get- 
ting the contracts ready; and a church; 
and the sixty-five-acre hospital; and a few 
other things. 

So the general went to the wizard. No, 
that is wrong. Generals do not go to any- 
one, even wizards. He summoned him to 
the Presence and explained the situation. 
And here I am a trifle vague, for I do not 
know from which brain the vast Community 
House sprang, full-panoplied, like Mi- 
nerva—or whoever it was—from the head 
of Jove. 

Sprang is a most excellent word in this 
connection. In three weeks from the time 
of beginning, the Community House was 
opened, and its restaurant served dinner to 
nine hundred people. A real dinner, too, on 
linen, with flowers and silver and china. 
And the stage at the opposite end was hung 
with its blue velvet curtains, and open 
fires gleamed, and low lamps with golden 
silk shades glowed, and the band played, 
and father and mother and sister, who had 
come disconsolately to see Jack bearing the 
hardships of war, found themselves seated 
in deep leather chairs, watching that same 
Jack dance with the prettiest girl on the 


oor. 

It is a vast building, built in the shape 
of the symbol of the Red Cross. But its 
size does not make it ugly. It was done in 
three weeks, and it is beautiful. Architec- 
turally it is beautiful. The decorations are 
beautiful. But most beautiful of all is the 
spirit that stands behind it. Not govern- 
ment money built it. It was built and 
financed by individual effort—a beautiful 
spot, a bit of home for the enlisted man. 

For it is for the enlisted man. Officers 
may use it, and do. But its primary pur- 
pose was to give to the private soldier a 
place where he may take his visitors. For 
himself alone there are many Y. M. C. A. 
halls, which are his clubs. For his sweet- 
heart, when she visits him, for his parents 
or his wife—there is this great building. 


Conscientious Objectors 


But the Community House again brought 
its problems. The camp is three miles from 
the town, and rooms in the town were at a 
premium. So once again a conference, and 
the wizard sitting up at nights—or stand- 
ing; he never sits. And hence my camp 
window. 

Two dormitory buildings for visitors, 
next to the Community House, are already 
in use, the Masonic House and the D. A. R. 
House. Here for a dollar a day one secures 
a small room, plain but comfortable. My 
little room contains my washstand, desk, a 
bureau, a narrow.iron bed and two chairs— 


all I require. More, indeed. I cannot sit. 


in two chairs. Down the corridor there is 
a bathroom with plenty of hot water. A 
radiator keeps me warm, though it is bit- 
terly cold outside. And when it is time for 
food I have but to walk a hundred feet to 


the Community House. Eventually there. 


will be seven hundred rooms in various dor- 
Mmitories, and all of them occupied. And 
that, I think, was worth doing. 
_ So our camp has solved its social prob- 
lem and is by way of solving its equipment 
problems too. But there remain two ques- 
‘tions for which there is as yet no answer. 
One is a big one, and one is small. 
| The small one is rather curious. It re- 
lates to the conscientious objector. In the 
He from which most of the men come 
‘there are many Amish. And the Amish are 
conscientious ‘objectors. They will not 
fight. They will not wear uniforms. They 
will not salute officers. Most of them will 
not work. And they will not draw pay. 
But they are conscripted, they are in the 
camp, and they are familiarly known as 
the guests. 

Now I do not know Amish psychology. 


lere is a deep conviction, of course, or. 


they would draw their pay.” And they are 
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consistent. They do not believe in but- 
tons, for one thing, and fasten their cloth- 
ing with hooks and eyes. But I do not care 
about buttons myself, having spent a cer- 
tain portion of my life sewing them onto a 
restless family which was constantly going 
through the process known as bursting out! 
And they wear long hair, and small beards 
under their chins. qd 

+ Some of them—there are perhaps forty 
in the camp—serve occasionally in officers’ 
mess, in kitchen or dining room. But their 
elders object, and every now and then with- 
out warning the officers’ mess is without 
waiters. The Amish go to the guardhouse 
to live on bread and water, and letters of 
complaint go to Washington. Then the 
harassed War Department wires to have 
them freed, and the vicious circle begins 
again. 

It is an absurd and inconsistent situa- 
tion. For if we are right in exempting the 
Quakers these men should be sent home; 
and if we are wrong we should draft the 
Quaker eligibles. And there you are. 
Truly the conscientious objector is difficult 
to understand.and more difficult to handle. 
That is the small problem. 

The big one is national. It is being wor- 
ried over now in Washington, because 
something must be done, and done quickly. 
The Secretary of War believes it should be 
done. The army machine in Washington 
is less anxious. It does not like to delegate 
authority, and it is suspicious. For a long 
time it has held all authority in its own 
hands. But the army has grown. The emer- 
gency is real. ime is the one thing we 
may not squander, but are squandering 
under the present system. 


Generals’ Hands Tied 


Each of these camps represents in labor 
and material some two hundred million 
dollars. It is a vast plant, its operating 
heads its officers. And at the top, respon- 
sible for it all, is the general in command. 
It would strike one then as reasonable that 
this general in command, considered com- 
petent to train his division of thirty-odd 
thousand men here and to take them into 
battle abroad, should have the privilege of 
changing and improving his officer execu- 
tives to secure the greatest possible effi- 
ciency. He should have the right to weed 
out incompetent officers, with the inevitable 
loss of life they will entail on the other side, 
before it is too late. He should be able to 
promote competent ones—to move a man 
valueless in one capacity to another where 
that man will work well. 

He cannot. He is given a readymade 
officer personnel and must do what he can 
with it. Is there any other business in the 
world with such an investment, with so 
much at stake, where the man responsible 
has no voice? Of course not. 

True, he may make recommendations for 
changes. But I have been keenly interested 
in watching the fate of such recommenda- 
tions. Two months, three months—and no 
action. And all the time the German Army 
fighting its hideous warfare, and making 
efficiency among its officers its watchword 
and its strength. 

If these generals of divisions are com- 
petent to train their divisions here and to 
lead them abroad, they are competent to 
weed out weakness and replace it with 
strength. What can Washington know of 
a man’s ability? Who can know but the 
general whose business it is to watch that 
man and to judge by results? 

The Secretary of War knows all this. He 
wants to give these division generals full 
power, as they have already full respon- 
sibility. But the Secretary of War is but 
one man, and not a soldier; and when he 
is told by his advisers that a thing cannot 
legally be done he faces a difficult situa- 
tion. Asa matter of fact many of the things 
we did in the Civil War were unconstitu- 
tional. What is the Constitution between 
enemies? 

However, this may be said: The situation 
lies now in the hands of the President. 
Only the President may give to these 
division generals, now when it is most 
valuable, the power to promote. If he will 
do this a great and necessary step forward 
will have been taken. 

It was after almost three years of struggle 
in the Civil War that Abraham Lincoln saw 
the wisdom of delegating full authority to 
his officers, and the result was the speedy 
end of the war. 

- The’ British had some such problem. 
They, too, found themselves held up by the 
endless red tape of what corresponds to our 
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What are you doing? 


Calkins, Kohl, Kemp and a score 
of our other valued young men 
have gone to war. 


Before Uncle Sam borrowed them, 
we were paying them, on an aver- 
age, $300.00 a month. 


Are you doing as well? 


You can! 


$300.00 
a Month 


The fact that they have gone gives 
you a remarkable opportunity to 
make more money. 


John Calkins 
A Dollar an Hour 


The demand for the three nation- 
ally popular Curtis periodicals, 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman, is 
greater than ever before. 


Edwin Kohl 
$500 a month 


Thousands of orders are coming 
directly to us simply because our 
staff of local salesmen is not big 
enough to handle all the business. 


We Need You 


to represent us locally in your 
spare time—and we will pay you 
liberally in salary and commission 
for the new and renewal subscrip- 
tions you can easily and quickly 
secure. 


You can use more money. We 
can use you. Let’s get together. 


Wesley Kemp 
$1600 a year 


Just Clip and Mail the Coupon— Today 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
270 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please tell me how much you'll pay me for my spare time. 
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Address_ 
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ELECT your next pair of 
shoes on a basis of quality. 
Good shoes will prove 

their economy. Wear Florsheims 
—obtain satisfaction—style, fit 
and comfort. The same depend- 
able quality as heretofore. 


Eight to ten dollars; reason- 


ably priced, valueconsidered. 


There’s a Florsheim dealer in 
every city showing the season's 
correct styles. His name and 
booklet on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U. S. 
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adjutant general’s office. And they solved 
it in businesslike fashion. As time was 
short and permanent promotions would 
take months, they evolved a system of tem- 
porary promotions. The officer loss was 
enormous, and promotions had to be made 
quickly. So they made a lieutenant, for 
instance, temporary captain, with the duties 
and pay ‘of a captain; and it did not matter 
then how many months it took to get the 
appointment through. The company had 
a captain. If he made good, he became 
permanently captain. If he failed to make 
good, he was, the emergency passing, re- 
stored to his former rank. 

So, if the Constitution and the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation and the Articles of War 
forbid our doing this most vital thing, by 
all means let us learn something from the 
British. We do not like to learn from the 
British, but they have been through the war 
mill, and they know. 


Sometimes, as I sit at my window, I 
think of the psychology of clothes.’ Put 
me into the rough-and-ready riding things 
of my Western trips, and I am a vagabond. 
Put almost any frivolous girl into a nurse’s 
uniform and watch her very thoughts sober 
and change. And so I wonder about an 
army uniform. 

It makes a difference ina man. He de- 
velops the esprit de corps of the army. 
We have excellent examples of this in our 
police force and among our postal carriers. 
They wear the badges of great organiza- 
tions. They are marked men. And they 
carry well the dignity of their positions. 

What of uniforming labor? Surely the 
man at home, in munition and shipbuilding 
plants, in all the other industries which are 
fighting this war as certainly as the soldiers 
at the Front—surely that man deserves 
to wear a uniform showing what he is 
doing. 

And I venture to go further. Put labor 
into uniform, and many of our labor troubles 
will cease. It need not be the army uni- 
form. It should not be. But by doing this 
the man himself will develop an esprit de 
corps—the conviction that he is of those 
chosen to help. He is, wherever he goes, a 
marked man, a man given, as truly as any 
soldier, to the country’s service. Think it 
over, employers of labor, lying awake nights 
to hold your organizations together. 


Wasted Molars 


All sorts of camp incidents drift to me in 
my little room. There was the bomb found 
under a wing of the hospital, a piece of pipe 
filled with a whitish substance, presumably 
ammonal or trinitrotoluol. Gingerly—oh, 
very, very gingerly—it was carried to the 
laboratory and placed in a tub of water. 
Which, after all, was as good a place as 
any for it, since it turned out to be merely 
an elbow of water pipe choked up by a lime 
deposit and therefore cut out by the 
plumbers. 

And there is the tragic fate of the con- 
script who had all his double teeth drawn 
so he would be sent back home. And when 
the examiners got to him they rejected him 
for heart trouble and never even looked in 
his mouth! 

And there is the incident, which took 
place early in the autumn, of clearing a 
cornfield in five minutes. The camp was 
built on a great fertile plain, and when the 
men took possession the corn was still 
standing. Each regiment was assigned a 
cornfield as its parade ground, and the prob- 
lem of clearing it quickly was solved in this 
fashion: The regiment marched into the 
cornfield and disappeared. It was, for a 
few minutes, a lost regiment. Then the 
word was given: ‘‘Clear cornstalks!’’ 
From the vantage ground of a hill there 
could have been seen the curious sight of a 
field of corn moving sedately and with 
measured rhythm to a point some distance 
away, leaving behind a bare and denuded 
spot, which immediately was a parade 
ground. 

And there is the never-to-be-forgotten 
story of the general and the officers of 
the Regiment. 

Now the general requires little sleep, 
which is extremely fortunate, because he 
really has no time for it. And he has a 
habit of going about at night now and then, 
to see how things are doing. Also it is a 
good thing, and probably in the regulations, 
to turn a regiment out at night and hold a 
stop watch on the performance. Because 
being able to turn out quickly is a very 
valuable asset to a regiment at war. 
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So on a cold November night the general, 
accompanied by an aid, stalked down a 
company street. The general waited out- 
side while the aid went in and roused the 
colonel. 

Then things began to move. The pri- 
vates, since the night was cold, had crawled 
into their blankets partially dressed, so 
their part was easy enough. But the 
officers, given to the soft effeminacy of 
night garments, were less lucky. 

The general stood outside and waited, 
watch in hand; and finally from company 
houses appeared in the moonlight the men 
and the officer personnel of the regiment, 
some of the officers wonderfully and mar- 
velously attired. Hat, overcoat, pyjamas 
and bedroom slippers was a favorite com- 
bination. Hat, overcoat and boots but no 
trousers was another. 

The companies formed. The general 
eyed them. Then he eyed the officers, and 
no discrepancy in costume escaped the 
relentless moonlight. 

“Fall out,” said the general to the adju- 
tant, ‘‘all officers not properly turned out.”’ 

Or perhaps he said “‘ Turn out all officers 
not properly fallen out.”’ I am rather weak 
on military terms. 


A March for Discipline 


So the adjutant did it, whichever it was; 
and the general made a short speech, some- 
thing like this: 

“‘T have issued an order that when a 
regiment is turned out all officers shall 
appear ready for duty. You are evidently, 
then, ready for duty. Ishall have the adju- 
tant fall you in, in columns of fours, and 
march you to the far end of camp. Report 
to me there.” 

So the adjutant fell them in, and the 
general went grimly away, and the motley 
and crestfallen procession started on its 
pilgrimage. 

It was one-thirty of a cold November 
night. The trouserless ones shivered in the 
wind. The slippered ones slipped and 
floundered. And hardly had they gone a 
hundred yards when an astonished and ter- 
rified sentry challenged them: 

“Halt! Who’s there?” 

They halted. Here was a problem. Who 
were they, anyhow? 

“Officers of the 
adjutant firmly. 

The sentry was openly skeptical. He had 
no orders to let two squads of half-clad men 
through his part of the camp at 1:30 A.M. 
He stared—and passed the buck. 

“Corporal of the guard, Post Number 
Six!” he yelled, pointing his bayonet at the 
adjutant’s waistband. 

Five other sentries, one after the other, 
took up the call, until at last it reached the 
distant corporal. And the party waited, 
muttering chattering oaths. 

The corporal of the guard came running, 
rifle in hand—only to stop and stare. He 
ea one look—and he, too, passed the 

uck. 3 

“Sergeant of the guard, Post Number 
Six!” he bawled. 

Arrived the sergeant of the guard. He 
had no instructions to cover the situation. 
If the adjutant was firm he was firmer. The 
party should not pass, not on his authority. 

“‘Commander of the guard!” he yelled 
stertorously. 

Appeared at last the commander of the 
guard, in a very bad humor and considera- 
ble haste. 

“What the ” he began. And then 
he leaned up against a company house and 
laughed until he cried. 

The party eyed him grimly, and waited. 
And at last he passed them on. But not far. 

Three miles through the camp went that 
cold and dispirited little party that night, 
and every few hundred yards were they 
held up, and the same program repeated. 
Night breezes toyed with manly ankles. 
The comfort of cigarettes was denied them. 
And across the camp the general waited 
and waited and waited and waited and 

He gave them a brief lecture when they 
finally loomed up in the moonlight. It 
was short and crisp, because I rather sus- 
pect he was in imminent danger of most 
ungeneral-like mirth. 

Generally speaking, we have cut the 
tangled web of red tape in our camp wher- 
ever it is humanly possible. The general’s 
shoulders are broad, and where military or 
human necessity is urgent he is quite likely 
to get things wherever he can, and receive 
permission six months later. And it is only 
fair to Washington to say that when a man 
has courage to do this, and the necessity is 


Regiment,” said the 
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Nie the War Department stands behind 
im. 

If a man requires operating-room equ ce 
ment at once and the supply departmen 
preparing to ship it next April the 
thing to do is to buy the equipment at 
nearest place, and in case there is a row 

tell Washington to deduct the ten thousa 
or so it has cost from the command 
officer’s pay of $666.67 a month! 

Heresy, of course, but good commo 
sense. I know a man who built a o 
hundred-thousand-dollar rifle range t 
way. Washington turned pale, and yell 
regulations, and made a dreadful row—a) 
then paid the bill and reported the range a 
marvel! 

So we have cut red tape, but at the be 
ginning it was different. Here, taken fr 
his notebook, is the exact routine throu 
which one young sergeant of the he 
quarters troop went to secure, when it y 
needed in a hurry, the handle of a post- 
digger, costing fifteen cents, and techni 
described as post-hole digger, handle, o 

First he went to the camp quartermas 
who had no post-hole digger, handle, o 
He was referred to the division adjutar 
for an order to purchase one in town, thi 
division adjutant’s office being a mile fr 
the quartermaster’s. The division adjut 
referred him to an aid-de-camp. The 
de-camp went to the general and secured 
order. The general signed the order, whi 
was carried back to the division adjuta 
The division adjutant, who is that persoi 
who, if wars were fought with typewrit 
would be a general, made out a request, 
be taken back to the camp quartermas 
The camp quartermaster O.K’d the 


the purchasing officer made out in triplicat 
an order sixteen inches by twelve for p 
hole digger, handle, one. 


The Lonely Silo 


Back to the camp quartermaster wi 
the orders in triplicate to be signed and t 
receive a purchase order for a store in ° 
town. To the assistant quartermaster for; 
machine to take the messenger to to 
Referred to the transportation officer, who 
found a car and no driver. Half an hour 
looking for a driver. 

Total, six miles of walking and six ho 
time, to secure in a hurry, for waiting | 
troops, post-hole digger, handle, one, fif 
teen cents. : 


It is well to find all the estar 
can in the camps. How many ther 
here who, like myself, are looking thee 
strange windows out to a new world! Som 
forty thousand, in this one place, looki 
out on peaceful farms of which even 
fences have disappeared. There is, not fa 
from me, ared silo. It rises close by a con 
pany street. But of the cattle it once fed 
winter there is no sign. It stands the 
absurd, inconsistent, useless, a mute 1 
minder of things that are gone. Tro 
march pastit; a corral of unclipped hors 
with a shed shelter, is near. Great 
ambulances, taking the short road to 
hospital, pass it hour after hour. 

And there are some of us at the ca 
who feel exactly as detached as that silo, ¢ 
useless, as out of place. Other windows I 
have known, windows that looked out ona — 
garden, on a rather shabby but beloy 
ravine, on a river that must by now be fill 
with floating i ice. But the great uphea 
has wrapped, my lares and _ penates 
muslin and moth-preventives, has sent 
dogs to strange homes, and even the cat 
an unfamiliar hearthrug. 

Before long the garden will be sho 
signs of life, and who is to uncover the lili 
of the valley under the pear tree or wa 
for the tulips in the borders? W 
friendly hand has fed the birds this wint 
Has the wind whipped the service flag, 
its two stars, to ribbons? How many s 
will be added to that flag before this wea 
over? 

And then I look out over the camp } 
my difficulties seem small and trivial. He 
all about, are men and boys preparing 
make the great effort of their lives. 
of them will come back, the better 
finer for the thing they have done. So 
there are who will not return, but they ¥ 
have had their great moment. And tha 
something. There will be other sprin 
The lilies of the valley will come up agé 
under the pear tree. And many of us 
are looking through strange windows 
new world will see again the things of h 
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SE-MENT-OL 


° 

Radiator Cement 

Finds the leak and fixes it 
Repairs leaky radiators instantly. Sure as 
solder—and permanent. No laying up car. 
Acts instantly. Cannot clog radiator or 
injure any part of cooling system. Com- 
pounded by chemists. Million cans sold. 

Price: 75c. Canada, 85c. 


SKALEX 


Prevents Engine Overheating 


Removes coating of rust, scale and lime 
from radiator and water jackets—increases 
cooling efficiency up to 100%. Cannot in- 
jure radiator or hose connections. 

Price: 75c. Canada, 90c. 


NORWESCO 
Top Dressings 
Make Old Tops Look New 


For leather and Pantasote. Waterproofs 
and preserves top—restores original color— 
makes top soft, pliable, durable. It pene- 
trates—will not rub off, crack or chip. As 
necessary to looks as repainting. Fine for 
upholstery. Price: pints, 75c., quarts, $1.25. 
Canada, $1.00 and $1.65. 


Mohair Top Dressing 


Makes Mohair Tops and all top linings 
fresh and new-looking again. One applica- 
tion dyes and waterproofs. Restores the 
black, silken sheen and durability. Price: 
pints, 75c, quarts, $1.25. Canada, $1.00 
and $1.65. 


UTILITY BLACK 
Brings the New-Look Back 


Dries in one hour, hard and glossy. Use 
it on body, fenders, hood, radiator, or en- 
gine — any place where there are scratches 
to cover or mars to hide. Fine for under 
side of fenders—keeps rust away. Price: 
half pints, 60c; pints, $1.00. Canada, 80c 
and $1.35. 


NORWESCO 


Valve Grinding Compound 
Insures Pressure-Tight Valves 


Easy to work with. Gives an efficient, 
tight valve—a smooth, even seat—with less 
work and trouble. Contains no ground glass 
or emery. Consistency always the same. 
Price: 4 oz. double end can, 40c; 1 lb. can 
for shop use, $1.00. Canada, 50c and $1.20. 
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How The Norwesco Laboratories 


Discovered SE-MENT-OL 
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"FINDS THE LEAK AND FIXES IT” 


T happened several years ago that, out on a lonely road and miles 
from a garage, the radiator of a certain automobile suddenly de- 
veloped a leak. 


Not an uncommon incident—but it was a subject of great interest to one man in 
particular, a friend of this motorist and a practical chemist. 


The leak was mended with solder and iron, after much inconvenience and at 
considerable expense. Then another leak followed—and another—with the same 
costly process of repair. 


Soon the radiator was discarded and the chemist friend got it to experiment on. He had seen 
the need for a radiator cement; some chemical preparation that would work from within the 
radiator itself. SE-MENT-OL, produced to-day by Frederick R. Hall and his associated chemists 
in the Norwesco Laboratories, is the result. It is the first of many chemical automobile utilities 
now bearing the brand name— 


used with the same confidence with which you 
use SE-MENT-OL, because each is “‘Chemi- 
cally Correct,’’ tested and proved in general use. 


SE-MENT-OL is a “Chemically Correct” 
radiator cement which quickly ‘‘Finds the 
Leak and Fixes It’’—permanently—without 


the least possibility of injuring the radiator. 
Probably your dealer carries Norwesco prod- 


ucts. But if you cannot get them in your 
community, check the coupon for the articles 
you want and enclose retail price with it, 
giving the name of your hardware or acces- 
sory dealer. 


It is known to more than a million motorists 
and garage men as a safe, dependable and eco- 
nomical product—always the same, uniformly 
excellent and never-failing in its work. 


Each product in the Norwesco line can be 


Mail coupon for interesting booklet, ‘“‘The Proper Care of Your Car.”’ 


The Northwestern Chemical Company 
102 State St. Marietta, Ohio, U.S.A. 


in 


The 
Northwestern 
Chemical Co. 
102 State St. 
Marietta, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Send booklet free. Send articles 
checked. for which I enclose $ 


— 


Money order or check 


(1 SKALEX [_] SE-MENT-OL 


Name_ : 
Address = 
City. 


LC] Top Dressin; (Mohair or Leather) 
(Utility Black [J Valve Grinding Comp. 
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Pebeco for 
Reveille and Taps 


When the bugles blare, “I can’t get °em 
up, I can’t get ’em up,” the wise soldier 
wakes up his mouth with the tingling tang 
of Pebeco Tooth Paste. And if taps send 
him regularly to bed Pebeco-refreshed, he 
is giving his teeth true soldierly protection. 


Tooth-ache is a mighty mean thing in 
camp or on the march. Yet where tooth- 
decay goes unchecked, tooth-ache is bound 
to follow. The soldier spends much of his 
time in damp and cold—and damp and cold 
find unerringly the weak spots in teeth. 


Pebeco counteracts ‘“‘Acid-Mouth,” 
which authorities claim is the principal 
cause of tooth destruction. They say that 
nine out of every ten persons have “‘Acid- 
Mouth.” 

The dental profession universally recom- 
mends Pebeco, not only because it checks 
“Acid-Mouth” but because it also cleans 
and polishes the teeth, makes wholesome 
the breath, and invigorates the whole 
mouth. In all ways, it’s the model denti- 
frice for the soldier. 


The tooth paste that the soldier relies 
upon amid rigors of camp and trenches, 
is a dependable tooth protection for the 
civilian. 

Suggestion to Soldiers’ Families and 
Friends: Send the boy several tubes of 
Pebeco Tooth Paste. 


Free Trial Offer 


We send free to any person, who wants to test for 
“Acid-Mouth,” free acid test papérs and trial tube of 
Pebeco. The test is simple, and shows the presence or 
absence of “Acid-Mouth” instantly. And the trial tube 
contains enough Pebeco to show conclusively that Pebeco 
does counteract this dangerous condition. 


Pebeco is for sale by all druggists 
- OUR SIGN 1S: OUR BOND® 
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‘Raisin Pie - 
The Dessert for Meatless Days 


| OR rare combination of food value, attractiveness and appe- 
tite appeal, serve California Raisin Pie made with Sun-Maid 
Raisins. These raisins are rich in the natural sugars and 
minerals so necessary to rugged well-being. Sun-Maid Raisin 
Pie is a delicious dessert to serve on meatless days. Eat it for its own sake 
alone. Forget, if you wish, that it abounds in energy-producing food units. 


Lhe Bread of Hish Nutrition 


Try California Raisin Bread also. This bread has won a high 
place in American homes because of its delicious flavor and high 
food value. Now, when sugar must be saved, it carries even a 
greater appeal because bakers can make it without sugar; the nat- 
ural sugar of the raisins supplies all the sweetening required. Sun- 
Maid Raisins contain 1560 calories (energy-producing food units) 
per pound. Few other foods are their equal as energizers. Re- 
member this in homé cooking. 


Fae 


Three varieties: Seeded (seeds 
extracted ); Seed/ess (grown with- 
out seeds); C/usters (on the stem). 
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Send for new recipe book giving 
food values and many raisin reci- 
pes for attractive raisin foods that 
will cut down your living cost. 


You can eat Raisin Candy with 
zest and a clear conscience be- 
cause raisins in candy save sugar. 


TTT CLC 


Your baker can supply you now. 
1 cent each for one or a dozen. 
Contains no sugar or lard and ¥ 
less wheat than white bread. Yet 
they are far more delicious and 
richer in nutriment. They are 
Democracy’s helpers. Because 
they save sugar, wheat and lard. 
Try them today. 


California 


Sun-Maid Raisins 


California Associated Raisin Co. 
Membership 8000 Growers 
Fresno, Cal. 
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MAKES EVERYTHING 


4ME SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


NOTICE TO READER. When you finish 
reading this copy of The Saturday Evening 
Post place a U. S. 1-cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any U. S. postal employee, and 
it will be placed inthe hands of our soldiers or 
sailors at the front. No wrapping, no address, 
A. 8. Burleson, Postmaster General. 


The Amazing Interlude—By Mary Roberts Rinehart. Great Expectations —By George Pattullo 


Use 15% to 25% Barley, 
Rye or Corn with 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
and help save wheat 
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YOUNG MEN AND MEN WHO STAY YOUNG 


HE policy and ideals of the makers of Society Brand Clothes 
have always been to make the finer quality of clothing, ready 
to wear, with style and tailoring that express refinement and 
individuality. This achievement has been nationally recognized. 


The Society Brand Label on a suit or overcoat is an insurance policy of 
full value and complete satisfaction. It is the pledge of the makers. 
Go to “Style Headquarters’’— where Society Brand Clothes are sold. 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN, Makers 
Chicago New York Montreal 


Men today are boys at forty 
— young men at sixty. And 
im cittes—in the heart of 
things—men of seventy 
dress young men's parts. 
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CRISCO— 
The Universal Cooking Fat 


RISCO always has justified the faith placed in it by countless American 
housewives, who for years have used it for shortening, for baking and for 
frying. Now, when the National Food Administration, as an important 

war measure of conservation, vigorously urges that no butter be used in cooking, 
many other women are learning that Crisco is richer than butter and that it 
makes foods delicious. They are awake to the truth that the use of butter in 
cooking is not only unnecessary but an actual waste of money. 


To do what the Food Administration asks of all patriotic housekeepers, stewards 
and cooks, works no hardship but instead is a pleasure. Crisco gives satisfactory 
results in every recipe that calls for butter or butter substitutes. 


RISCO 


Br Oe Coke Making 
Crisco is purely vegetable. It is the solid cream of wholesome, edible oil. It is tasteless and 
odorless. In Crisco-cooked foods you get the natural, dainty flavor of the foods, not the taste 
of the fat. Experts in cooking prefer Crisco to fats likely to carry their own flavor into foods, 
and often unpleasantly. 


You can buy a pound of Crisco in an airtight, sanitary package for no more money than you 
pay for the same amount of lard dug out of an open tub. If you never have used Crisco, it 
will pay you to give it a trial. You will enjoy better foods for less money. 


A Book for Today’s Needs 


Conservation does not mean robbing 
the body of needed rations. ‘Bal- 
anced Daily Diet’’ will help you 
choose foods that aid in keeping you 
in trim, mentally and physically. 
Janet McKenzie Hill of the Boston 
Cooking School wrote this book. She 
also tells how to prepare over one 
hundred very appetizing, economical 
dishes, without using butter in any 
of them. This book is illustrated in 
color. It contains the interesting Story 
of Crisco. Published to sell at 25 cents, 
we will send you a copy for ten 
cents in stamps. Address Dept. K-3, 
The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


An exact reproduction of 
the one-pound can 
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HE stage on which we play our 

little dramas of life and love has 

for most of us but one setting. It 

is furnished out with approxi- 
mately the same 
things. 

Characters come, 
move about and 
make their final 
exits through long- 
familiar doors. And 
thereardropremains 
approximately the 
same from beginning 
to end. Palace or 
hovel, forest or sea, 
it is the background 
for the moving fig- 
ures of the play. ° 

So Sara Lee Ken- 
nedy had a back- 
ground that had 
every appearance of 
permanency. The 
great Scene Painter 
apparently intended 
that there should be 
no change of set for 
her. Sara Lee her- 
self certainly ex- 
pected none. 

But now and then 
amazing things are 
done on this great 
stage of ours: lights 
go down; the back 
drop, which had given 
the illusion of solid- 
ity, reveals itself 
transparent. A sort 
of fairyland trans- 
formation takes 
place. Beyond the 
once solid wall 
strange figures move 
on—a new mise en 
scéne, with the old 
blotted out in dark- 
ness. The lady, 
whom we left knit- 
ting by the fire, be- 
comes a fairy—Sara 
Lee became a fairy, 
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certainly without conversation. She 
never, for instance, allowed her Uncle 
James, with whom she lived, to see her 
working at the afghan; and even her 
Aunt Harriet had 
supposed it to be a 
sweater until it as- 
sumed compromising 
proportions. 

Sara Lee’s days, 
up to the twentieth 
of December, 1914, 
had been much alike. 
In the mornings she 
straightened up her 
room, which she had 
copied from one in a 
woman’s magazine, 
with the result that 
it gave somehow 
the impression of a 
baby’s bassinet, be- 
ing largely dotted 
Swiss and ribbon. 
Yet in a way it was 
a perfect setting for 
Sara Lee herself. It 
was fresh and vir- 
ginal, and very, very 
neat and white. A 
resigned little room, 
like Sara Lee, re- 
signed to being 
tucked away in a 
corner and to having 
no particular outlook. 

Sometimes in the 
morning between 
straightening her 
room and going to 
the market for Aunt 
Harriet, Sara Lee 
looked at a news- 
paper. So she knew 
there wasa war. She 
read the headings, 
and when the matter 
came up for mention 
at thelittleafternoon 
bridge club, as it did 
now and then after 
the prizes were dis- 
tributed, she always 
said “‘Isn’t it horri- 
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of a sort—and meets 
the prince. Adven- 
ture, too; and love, 
of course. And then the lights go out, and it is the same old back drop again, and the 
lady is back by the fire—but with a memory. 

This is the story of Sara Lee Kennedy’s memory—and of something more. 

_ The early days of the great war saw Sara Lee playing her part in the setting of a city 
in Ohio. An ugly city, but a wealthy one. It is only fair-to Sara Lee to say that she 
shared in neither quality. She was far from ugly; and very, very far from rich. She 
had started her part with a full stage, to carry on the figure, but one by one they had 
gone away into the wings and had not come back. At nineteen she was almost alone, 
knitting by the fire, with no idea whatever that the back drop was of painted net, and 
that beyond it, waiting for its moment, was the forest of adventure. A strange forest, 
too—one that Sara Lee would not have recognized as a forest. And a prince, of course— 
but a prince as strange and mysterious as the forest. 

The end of December, 1914, found Sara Lee quite contented. If it was resignation 
tather than content, no one but Sara Lee knew the difference. Knitting, too; but not 
for soldiers. She was, to be candid, knitting an afghan against an interesting event which 
Involved a friend of hers. 

. Sara Lee rather deplored the event—in her own mind, of course, for in her small 
circle young unmarried women accepted the major events of life without question, and 


“*To:Night the Germans Commence a Blockade of This Coast. 


No Vessels, if They Can Prevent Them, Will Leave the Harbors’’ 


ble!’”’ and changed 
the subject. 

On the night of the nineteenth of December Sara Lee had read her chapter in the 
Bible—she read it through once each year—and had braided down her hair, which was 
as smooth and shining and lovely as Sara Lee herself, and had raised her window for the 
night, when Aunt Harriet camein. Sara Lee did not know, at first, that she had a visitor. 
She stood looking out toward the east, until Aunt Harriet touched her on the arm. 

“What in the world!” said Aunt Harriet. ‘“‘A body would suppose it was August.” 

“T was just thinking,” said Sara Lee. 

“You’d better do your thinking in bed. Jump in and I’ll put out your light.” 

So Sara Lee got into her white bed with the dotted Swiss valance, and drew the covers 
to her chin, and looked a scant sixteen. Aunt Harriet, who was an unsentimental 
woman, childless and diffident, found her suddenly very appealing there in her smooth 
bed, and did an unexpected thing. She kissed her. Then feeling extremely uncomfortable 
she put out the light and went to the door. There she paused. 

“Thinking!” she said. ‘‘What about, Sara Lee?” 

Perhaps it was because the light was out that Sara Lee became articulate. Perhaps 
it was because things that had been forming in her young mind for weeks had at last 
crystallized into words. Perhaps it was because of a picture she had happened on that 
day, of a boy lying wounded somewhere on a battle field and calling ‘‘ Mother!” 
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‘‘ About—over there,” she said rather hesi- 
tatingly. ‘‘And about Anna.” 

“Over there?” 

“The war,’ said Sara Lee. ‘‘I was just think- 
ing about all those women over there—like 
Anna, you know. They—they had babies, and 
got everything ready for them. And then the 
babies grew up, and—they’re all getting killed.” 

“‘Tt’s horrible,” said Aunt Harriet. ‘‘Do you 
want another blanket? It’s cold to-night.” 

Sara Lee did not wish another blanket. 

“T’ma little worried about your Uncle James,”’ 
said Aunt Harriet, at the door. 
“‘He’s got indigestion, I think I’ll 
make him a mustard plaster.” 

She prepared to go out then, but 
Sara Lee spoke from her white bed. 

“Aunt Harriet,” she said, 

“T don’t think I'll ever get 
married.” 

“T said that too, once,’’ said 
Aunt Harriet. ‘‘What’s got 
into your head now?” 

“T don’t know,”’ Sara Lee 
replied vaguely. ‘‘I just —— 
What’s the use?”’ 

Aunt Harriet was 
conscious of a hazy 
impression of indeli- 
cacy. Coming from 
Sara Lee it was 
startling and revo- 
lutionary. In Aunt 
Harriet’s world 
young women did 
not question their duty, which was to marry, preferably 
someone in the neighborhood, and to bear children, who 
would be wheeled about that same neighborhood in per- 
ambulators and who would ultimately grow up and look 
after themselves. 

“The use?” she asked tartly. 

“Of having babies, and getting to care about them, and 
then There will always be wars, won’t there?” 

“You turn over and go to sleep,’’ counseled Aunt Har- 
riet. ‘‘And stop looking twenty years or more ahead.” 
She hesitated. ‘‘You haven’t quarreled with Harvey, 
have you?” 

Sara Lee turned over obediently. 

“No. It’s not that,”’ she said. And the door closed. 

Perhaps, had she ever had time during the crowded 
months that followed, Sara Lee would have dated certain 
things from that cold frosty night in December when she 
began to question things. For after all that was what it 
came to. She did not revolt. She questioned. 

She lay in her white bed and looked at things for the 
first time. Thesky hadseemedlowthatnight. Thehorizon 
was close. And beyond that peaceful horizon, to the east, 
something was going on that could not be ignored. Men 
were dying. Killing and dying. Men who had been waited 
for as Anna watched for her child. 

Downstairs she could hear Aunt Harriet moving about. 
The street was quiet, until a crowd of young people—she 
knew them by their voices—went by, laughing. 

“‘Tt’s horrible,’ said Sara Lee to herself. There was a 
change in her, but she was still inarticulate. Somewhere in 
her mind, but not formulated, was the feeling that she was 
too comfortable. Her peace was a cheap peace, bought at 
no price. Her last waking determination was to finish the 
afghan quickly and to begin to knit for the men at the war. 

Uncle James was ill the next morning. Sara Lee went 
for the doctor, but Anna’s hour had come and he was with 
her. Late in the afternoon he arrived, however, looking a 
bit gray round the mouth with fatigue, but triumphant. 
He had on these occasions always a sense of victory; even, 
in a way, afeeling of being part of a great purpose. He 
talked at such times of the race, as one may who i is doing 
his best by it. 

“‘Well,”’ he said when Sara Lee opened the door, ‘ 
boy. Eight pounds. Going to be red-headed too.” 
chuckled. 

“A boy!’ said Sara Lee. 
girl babies any more?”’ 

The doctor put down his hat and glanced at her. 

“Wanted a girl, to be named for you?” 

“No. It’s not that. It’s only ”” She checked her- 
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*“I—— Don’t you bring any 


self. He wouldn’t understand. The race required girl 
babies. ‘‘I’ve put a blue bow on my afghan. Pink is for 
boys,” she said, and led the way upstairs. 


Very simple and orderly was the small house, as simple 
and orderly as Sara Lee’s days in it. Time was to come 
when Sara Lee ached for it with every fiber of her body and 
her soul—for its bright curtains and fresh paint, its regu- 
larity, its shining brasses and growing plants, its very 
kitchen pans and green-and-white oilcloth. She was to 
ache, too, for her friends—their small engrossing cares, 
their kindly interest, their familiar faces. 

And then at last she came back—not to the little house, 
it is true, but to her friends, to Anna and the others. 


But they had not grown and Sara Lee 
had. And that is the story. 

Uncle James died the next day. One 
moment he was there, an uneasy figure 
under the tulip quilt, and the next 
he had gone away entirely, leaving 
a terrible quiet behind him. He 
had been the center of the little 
house, a big and cheery and not 
over-orderly center. Followed his 
going not only quiet, but a wretched 
tidiness. There was nothing for 
Sara Lee to do but to think. 

And, in the way of mourning 
women, things that Uncle James 
had said which had passed un- 
heeded came back to her. One of 
them was when he had proposed to adopt a 
Belgian child, and Aunt Harriet had offered 
horrified protest. ‘‘All right,’’ he had said. 
“Of course if you feel that way about it. But 
I feel kind of mean sometimes, sitting here doing 
nothing when there’s such a lot to be done.” 

Then he had gone for a walk, and had come back 

cheerful enough but rather quiet. 
There was that other time, too, when the German Army 
was hurling itself, wave after wave, across the Yser—only 
of course Sara Lee knew nothing of the Yser then—and 
when it seemed as though the attenuated Allied line must 
surely crack and give. He had said then that if he were 
only twenty years younger he would go across and help. 

“And what about me?” Aunt Harriet had asked. “But 
I suppose I wouldn’t matter.”’ 

“You could go to Jennie’s, couldn’t you?” 

There had followed one of those absurd wrangles as to 
whether or not Aunt Harriet would go to Jennie’s in the 
rather remote contingency of Uncle James’ becoming 
twenty years younger and going away. 

And now Uncle James had taken on the wings of the 
morning and was indeed gone away. And again it became 
a question of Jennie’s. Aunt Harriet, rather dazed at first, 
took to arguing it pro and con. 

“Of course she has room for me,” she would say in her 
thin voice. ‘‘There’s that little room that was Edgar’s. 
There’s nobody in it now. But there’s only room for a 
single bed, Sara Lee.” 

Sara Lee was knitting socks now. “I know,” she 
would say. “I'll get along. Don’t you worry about me.” 

Always these talks ended on a note of exasperation for 
Aunt Harriet. ‘For Sara Lee’s statement that she could 
manage would draw forth a plaintive burst 
from the older woman. 

“Tf only you’d marry Harvey,” she would 
say. ‘‘I don’t know what’s come over you. 
You used to like him well enough.” 

“T still like him.” 

“‘T’ve seen you jump when the telephone 
bellrang. Your Uncle James often spoke 
about it. He noticed more than most people 
thought.”’ She followed Sara Lee’s eyes down 
the street to where Anna was wheeling her 
baby slowly up and down. Even from that 
distance Sara Lee could see the bit of 
pink which was the bow on her afghan. 

“T believe you’re afraid.” 

“‘ Afraid?” 

“Of having children,’’ accused Aunt 
Harriet fretfully. Sara Lee colored. 
“‘Perhaps I am,” she said; 
“but not the sort of thing you 
think. Ijust don’t see the use 
ofit,that’sall. Aunt Harriet, 
how long does it take to be- 
come a hospital nurse?”’ 

“Mabel Andrews was three 
years. It spoiled her looks 
too. She used to be a right 
pretty girl.” 

“Three years,’’ Sara Lee re- 
flected. ‘‘Bythat time 

The house was very quiet 
and still those days. There 
was an interlude of empti- 
ness and order, of long days 
during which Aunt Harriet 
alternately grieved and 
planned, and Sara Lee 
thought of many things. At 
the Red Cross meetings all 
sorts of stories were circu- 
lated; the Belgian atrocity 
tales had just reached the 
country, and were spreading 
like wildfire. There were 
arguments and disagree- 
ments. A girl named 
Schmidt was militant against 
them and soon found herself 
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a small island of defiance entirely surrounded by disa 
proval. Mabel Andrews came once to a meeting and i 
businesslike fashion explained the Red Cross dressings and 
gave a lesson in bandaging. Forerunner of the first-aid f 
classes to come was that hour of Mabel’s, and made memoul 
able by one thing she said. 
“You might as well all get busy and learn to do sud : 
things,” she said in her brisk voice. ‘‘One of our internes z 


is over there, and he says we'll be in it before spring.” 
After the meeting Sara Lee went up to Mabel and put a ' 

hand on her arm. ? 
“Are you going?” she asked: q 


sf 


“Leaving day after to-morrow. Why?” 

ae Couldn’t I be useful over there?” 

Mabel smiled rather grimly. 

“What can you do?” 

“T can cook.” 5 

““Only men cooks, my dear. What else?” . 

“‘T could clean up, couldn’t I? There must be somethings } 
I’d do anything I could. Don’t they have people to wash 
dishes and—all that?”’ 

Mabel was on doubtful ground there. She knew of 
woman who had been permitted to take over her own a 
mobile, paying all her expenses and buying her own tires As 
and gasoline. 

‘She carriessupplies tosmall hospitals in out-o i-thesya zg 
places,” she said. ‘‘But I don’t suppose you can do that, 
Sara Lee, can you?” . 

However, she gave Sara Lee a New York address, and — 
Sara Lee wrote and offered herself. She said nothing to — 
Aunt Harriet, who had by that time elected to take Edgar’s — 
room at Cousin Jennie’s and was putting Uncle James’) 
clothes in tearful order to send to Belgium. After a time 
she received a reply. 

“We have put your name on our list of volunteers,” said 
the letter, ‘but of course you understand that only trained — 
workers are needed now. 

“France and England are full of untrained women who 
are eager to help.” 

It was that night that Sara Lee became engaged 6 
Harvey. 

Sara Lee’s attitude toward Harvey was one that s 
never tried to analyze. When he was not with her she 
thought of him tenderly, romantically. This was perhaps” 
due to the photograph of him on her mantel. There was a 
dash about the picture rather lacking in the original, for it _ 
was a profile, and in it the young man’s longish hair, worn 
pompadour, the slight thrust forward of the head, the 
arch of the nostrils, gave him a sort of tense eagerness, a 
look of running against the wind. From the photograph — 

Harvey might have been a gladi- 
ator; as a matter of fact he wasa 
bond salesman. | 
So during the daytime Sara Lee — 
looked—at intervals—at the pho- 
tograph, and got that feel of drive 
and force. And in the evenings 
Harvey came, and she lost it. 
For, outside of a frame, he 
became a rather sturdy fig- 
ure, of no romance, but of a 
comforting solidity. A 
kindly young man, with a 
rather wide face and hands — 
disfigured as to fingers by 
much early baseball. He had 
heavy shoulders, the sort a — 
girl might rely on to shoulder _ 
many burdens. A younger 
and tidier Uncle James, in- 
deed—the same cheery man- 
ner, thesamerobustintegrity, 
and the same small ambition. 
To earn enough to keep 
those dependent on him, and 
to do it fairly; to tell the 
truth and wear clean linen 
and not run into debt; and 
to marry Sara Lee and love 
and cherish her all his life— 
this was Harvey. A plain 
and likable man, a lover 
and husband to be sure ' 
But 
He came that night to see 
Sara Lee. There was nothing 
unusual about that. He came 
every night. But he came 
that night full of determina- 
tion. That was not unusual, 
either, but it had not carried — 
him far. He had noidea that 
his picture was romantic. 
He would have demanded it 
back had he so much as sus- 
pected it. He wore his hae 
in a pompadour because 0 
the prosaic fact that he 


his own home. 
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a cowlick. He was very humble about himself, and Sara 
Lee was to him as wonderful as his picture was to her. 
Sara Lee was in the parlor, waiting for him. The one 
electric lamp was lighted, so that the phonograph in one 
corner became only a bit of reflected light. There was a 
gas fire going, and in front of it was a white fur rug. In 
Aunt Harriet’s circle there were few orientals. A new 
encyclopedia, not yet entirely paid for, stood against the 
wall, and a leather chair, hollowed by Uncle James’ solid 
body, was by the fire. It was just sucha tidy, rather vulgar 
and homelike room as no doubt Harvey would picture for 
He had of course never seen the white 


simplicity of Sara Lee’s bedroom. 


Sara Lee, in a black dress, admitted him. When he had 


| taken off his ulster and his overshoes—he had been raised 


by women—and came in she was standing by the fire. 
“Raining,” he said. ‘It’s getting colder. May be snow 


_ before morning.” 


Then he stopped. Sometimes the wonder of Sara Lee 
got him in the throat. She had so much the look of being 
poised for flight. Even in her quietest moments there was 
that about her—a sort of repressed eagerness, a look of 
seeing things far away. Aunt Harriet said that there were 
times when she had a “‘flighty”’ look. 

And that night it was that impression of elusiveness that 
stopped Harvey’s amiable prattle about the weather and 


’ took him to her with his arms out. 


_ you'll have me. 


“Sara Lee!” he said. “Don’t look like that!” 

“Like what?”’ said Sara Lee prosaically. 

“T don’t know,” he muttered. ‘“‘You—sometimes you 
look as though Then he put his arms round her. 
“T love you,”’ he said. “I'll be good to you, Sara Lee, if 
” He bent down and put his cheek against 
hers. “‘If you’ll only marry me, dear.”’ 

A woman has a way of thinking most clearly and lucidly 
when the man has stopped thinking. With his arms about 
her Harvey could only feel. He was trembling. As for 
Sara Lee, instantly two pictures flashed through her mind, 
each distinct, each clear, almost photographic. One was of 
Anna, in her tiny house down the street, dragged with a 
nursing baby. The-other was that one from a magazine of a 
boy dying on a battlefield and crying “‘ Mother!”’ 

Two sorts of maternity—one quiet, peaceful, unbeautiful 


- perhaps, but the thing by which and to which she had been 
reared; the other vicarious, of all the world. 


“Don’t you love me—that way?”’ he said, his cheek still 


_ against hers. 


“T don’t know.” 
“You don’t know!”’ 
It was then that he straightened away from her and 


- looked without seeing at the blur of light which was the 


| graph, face set and head 


phonograph. Sara Lee, 


. glancing up, saw him then 


as he was in the photo- 


nage? 


thrust forward, and that clean-cut drive of jaw and back- 
ward flow of heavy hair that marked him all man, and 
virile man. 

She slipped her hand into his. 

“T do love you, Harvey,” she said, and went into his 
arms with the complete surrender of a child. 

He was outrageously happy. He sat on the arm of Uncle 
James’ chair, where she was almost swallowed up, and with 
his face against hers he made his simple plans. Now and 
then he kissed the little hollow under her ear, and because 
he knew nothing of the abandon of a woman in a great 
passion he missed nothing in her attitude. Into her silence 
and passivity he read the reflection of his own adoring love 
and thought it hers. 

To be fair to Sara Lee, she imagined that her content in 
Harvey’s devotion was something more, as much more as 
was necessary. For in Sara Lee’s experience marriage was 
a thing compounded of affection, habit, small differences 
and a home. Of passion, that passion which later she was 
to meet and suffer from, the terrible love that hurts and 
agonizes, she had never even dreamed. 

Great days were before Sara Lee. She sat by the fire and 
knitted, and behind the back drop on the great stage of 
the world was preparing, unsuspected, the mise en scéne. 


II 


BOUT the middle of January Mabel Andrews wrote to 
Sara Lee from France, where she was already installed 
in a hospital at Calais. 

The evening before the letter came Harvey had brought 
round the engagement ring. He had made a little money in 
war stocks, and into the ring he had put every dollar of his 
profits—and a great love, and gentleness, and hopes which 
he did not formulate even to himself. 

It was a solitaire diamond, conventionally set, and 
larger, far larger, than the modest little stone on which 
Harvey had been casting anxious glances for months. 

“Do you like it, honey?” he asked anxiously. 

Sara Lee looked at it on her finger. 

“It is lovely! It—it’s terrible!’’ said poor Sara Lee, and 
cried on his shoulder. 

Harvey was not subtle. He had never even heard of 
Mabel Andrews, and he had a tendency to restrict his war 
reading to the quarter column in the morning paper en- 
titled ‘‘Salient Points of the Day’s War News.” 

What could he know, for instance, of wounded men who 
were hungry? Which is what Mabel wrote about. 

“You said you could cook,” she had written. ‘Well, 
we need cooks, and something to cook. Sometime they’ll 
have it all fixed, no doubt, but just now it’s awful, Sara 
Lee. The British have money and food, plenty of it. 


But here—yesterday, I cut the clothes off a wounded Belgian 
boy. He had been forty-eight hours on a railway siding, 
without even soup or coffee.” 

It was early in the war then, and between Ypres and the 
sea stretched a long thin line of Belgian trenches. A 
frantic Belgian Government, thrust out of its own land, 
was facing the problem, with scant funds, with no matériel 
of any sort, of feeding that desolate little army. France 
had her own problems—her army, nonproductive indus- 
trially; and the great and constantly growing British 
forces quartered there, paying for what they got, but 
requiring much. The world knows now of the starvation 
of Belgium. What it does not know and may never know 
is that early struggle to feed the heroic Belgian Army in 
their wet and almost untenable trenches. 

Hospital trains they could improvise out of what rolling 
stock remained to them. Money could be borrowed, and 
was. But food? Clothing? Ammunition? In his little 
villa on the seacoast the Belgian King knew that his 
soldiers were hungry, and paced the floor of his tiny living 
room; and over in an American city whose skyline was as 
pointed with furnace turrets as Constantinople’s is with 
mosques, over there Sara Lee heard that call of hunger, 
and—put on her engagement ring. 

Later on that evening, with Harvey’s wide cheerful face 
turned adoringly to her, Sara Lee formulated a question: 

“Don’t you sometimes feel as though you’d like to go to 
France and fight?” 

“What for?” 

“Well, they need men, don’t they?” 

“I guess they don’t need me, honey. I’d be the dickens 
of a lot of use! Never fired a gun in my life.” 

“You could learn. It isn’t hard.’ 

Harvey sat upright and stared at her. 

“Oh, if you want me to go ” he said, and waited. 

Sara Lee twisted her ring on her finger. 

“Nobody wants anybody to go,’’ she said, not very 
elegantly. “I just I'd rather like to think you wanted 
to go.” 

That was almost too subtle for Harvey. Something 
about him was rather reminiscent of Uncle James on 
mornings when he was determined not to go to church. 

“It’s not our fight,” he said. ‘And as far as that goes, 
I’m not so sure there isn’t right on both sides. Or wrong. 
Most likely wrong. I’d look fine going over there to help 
the Allies, and then making up my mind it was the British 
who'd spilled the beans. Now let’s talk about something 
interesting—for instance, how much we love each other.” 

It was always “‘we”’ with Harvey. In his simple creed 
if a girl accepted a man and let him kiss her and wore his 
ring it was a reciprocal love affair. It never occurred to 

him that sometimes as the evening dragged 
toward a close Sara Lee was just a bit weary 
(Continued on Page 65) 
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shop of a small French town. 


|: HAPPENED in the barber 
The world over, a barber 


shop is a clearing house for local 
news and gossip. You can 
always get a line on the inhab- 
itants of a community by listen- 
ing to the talk in the principal 
tonsorial parlor. 

On the sidewalk in front of 
this shop, recently arrived sol- 
diers from Massachusetts and 
Maine were milling up and 
down; a group of poilus loafed 
near a sentry post directly across 
the street. Along came an im- 
posing gray touring car. The 
sentry presented arms. On the 
back seat sat a company cook, 
brazenly bumming a ride from a 
green driver. However, sentries 
salute anybody nowadays who 
comes along in a big automobile, 
for they cannot afford to take a 
chance on letting a major gen- 
eral sweep past with no other 
recognition than a stare or a 
grin. 

Every chair in the shop was 
filled, and waiting customers 
lined the wall. 

The conversation drifted be- 
tween the Italian reverses and 
the conduct of the Russians— 
for the past eight months the French have taken a lot 
of comfort out of abusing the Russians. 

All I could see of the face of the gentleman who was 
lopping my hair with a razor and a comb was a little red 
knob of nose, for he was completely hidden behind a camou- 
flage of glossy whiskers; but presently a soothing murmur 
came from the foliage: 

“Tt’s bad—yes—quite. But it will not matter in the 
long run. For you Americans will have fifteen hundred 
thousand men here in the spring. Yes?” 

“The Americans? La, 1a! Boy Scouts!” ejaculated a 
knock-kneed person in uniform, who was disappointed 
because the Americans had not yet got into the fighting. 

But the majority of his fellow countrymen agreed with 
the barber, and nodded assent. It was plain that their ex- 
pectations tallied with his estimate, and that the prospect 
of American succor heartened them through these gloomy 
days. So I let them have their own way. Who wants to 
be a wet blanket? 
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Some Military Arithmetic 


Hee the barber’s figures set me to wondering 
what the general idea of the French people might be, 
and during the next few weeks I tried toascertain. Of course 
the authorities and military command know precisely what 
we have in France and what we can reasonably hope to do 
in 1918; but the man in the street entertains the wildest 
notions. In little country villages, in manufacturing cities, 
in Paris itself, it was the same. The estimates varied; but 
the average Frenchman was firmly persuaded that Amer- 
ican aid would be forthcoming to the number of a million 
or a million and a half of men by March. Even the poilus, 
who ought to have a glimmering of the difficulties of army 
building, never guessed under a million; they seemed to be 
banking on that figure. 

So much for the French; what did our own people in 
America expect? Letters from home furnished .a clew. 
Each told of the great things being accomplished through- 
out the country and spoke with supreme confidence of 
what the boys would do to Old Man Hindenburg’s line in 
the spring. In every one I caught the same note of high- 
pitched hopes met with among the French. All of them 
greatly overestimated our overseas strength; their sights 
were a mile too high. 

Perhaps that is natural. They have been necessarily 
kept in the dark as to what was transpiring here. Once a 
regiment sailed from America it was as though a huge 
curtain was dropped behind it, shutting off sight and sound 
of the men. Ship after ship left port and vanished into the 
impenetrable fog of Somewhere in France. The people 
at home have had nothing but unconnected news items 
of daily training and camp incidents, or word pictures of 
special features, such as the trenches, ports, depots or lines 
of communication. They could not be told the strength of 
the Expeditionary Force or how it was growing, and so 
they have had to rely on rumor and conjecture; and both 
rumor and conjecture are treacherous hussies. 
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Probably not one American in a thousand has ever taken 
the trouble to sit down and figure out for himself in cold 
blood the practical possibilities, but has accepted current 
gossip as a basis for his expectations. And most of the 
gossip consists of idle imaginings or impressionistic pic- 
tures achieved by piecing together scattered press items. 

Fifteen hundred thousand men in the spring? Whew! 
Or a million? Another whew! Five hundred thousand? 
Even that would be a terrific job to have achieved against 
the submarine, starting from next to nothing and building 
with an eye to ultimate requirements. 

And do you realize what the transportation of 1,500,000 
soldiers overseas means, in shipment of men only? We 
declared war in April. To put them in France by the end 
of February would have necessitated sending about 5000 
men every day of the week from May first. And at the 
start we didn’t have the men. We would have had to ship 
3300 daily in order to reach a million. Even half a million 
would have entailed shipments of 1650 men every twenty- 
four hours for the ten months. 

With troops must come ordnance, clothing, fuel, food 
and supplies of all kinds, railroad materials and rolling 
stock, gasoline, motor trucks—but I’ll begin at the begin- 
ning. I will try to give you an idea of the immensity of the 
difficulties that have had to be overcome in building up an 
army from nothing and in making it self-sustaining three 
thousand miles across the seas. Perhaps when you know 


the facts you will lower your 
-sights a bit; you will not expect — 
so much, and so you will not be 
disappointed if we don’t smash 
straight through to Berlin with- 
out any further delay. , 
First and foremost is the ship- 
ping problem. It is the crux of — 
the whole business. In seven ~ 
cases out of ten when the army 
runs up against an obstacle— 
when howls are raised to the 
skies about a shortage of any 
kind—they find shipping at the 
bottom of the trouble. It is the 
Alpha and Omega of our prob- 
lem. : 
The army in France has not 
had its fair share of available 
shipping. To make that more — 
emphatic—the Expeditionary 
Force has not been allotted fifty — 
per cent of its needs in shipping, — 
though the necessary tonnage — 
could have been supplied if busi- — 
ness and civilian demands had 
been held down to rock-bottom 
necessity. + 
Here we are, out to win against — 
the most formidable military 
power inhistory, yet thedemands 
of business on tonnage continue 
to be heavy. Should the Centra 
Powers triumph, eagerly built 
export and import business won’t amount to a plugged 
nickel; if we win they will have all the business in the world. 
Why should immediate profits be given right of way over 
necessities for our fighting men? 


Charity Begins at Home j 
Ws ARE heroically trying to feed the civilian popula- _ 
tions of every country in Europe except those of the — 

Central Empires; we play Big Brother Bountiful to the — 
whole wide world—yet the army here in France has been 
short of everything an army needs, because we could not — 
get ships. The work of preparation was thereby retarded, 
They may pay for it with their lifeblood. 7 

Speaking of the demands of trade on our shipping, the 
Army and Navy have first claim on every resource the 
nation possesses. Weighed against their needs the urgency 
of other claims does not exist, for the only business that 
matters to us just now is to win the war. Failing in tha 
we fail in everything. 

Which moves me to observe also that a people may 
easily overdo its humanitarian activities. It’s queer how 4 
worked up Americans can get over the sufferings of every — 
nation’s poor but our own. I must be hopelessly provincial, | 
for America’s needs are first with me, now and always. 

By all means let us help our afflicted Allies to the limit | 
of our power; but were I in charge of shipping and food, 
and it came to a question of whether the men who fight for 
us should be endangered through lack of supplies or the 
civilian populations of certain areas should go hungry— 
well, those unfortunate war sufferers would have to take 
another reef in their belts until our own boys got what 
they needed. ‘ 

And right here I want to go on record with a statement _ 
that will inevitably call down on my knobby head the — 
anathemas of every warm-hearted supporter of our multi- 
farious givings to the needy of otherlands. The statement 
is this: They aren’t so hungry as you think. They are 
below their peacetime ration, but the starvation we read 
so much about is comparative. | 

In the conquered areas occupied by the boches there — 
must be untold suffering; but so far as the populations 
of territory remaining in Allied possession are concerned, 
about ninety per cent of reports of their starving condition 
are sheer nonsense. A flood of rubbish has been written 
and talked about their famine-stricken plight by hysteri- 
cal male and female sob artists. The truth is that the great 
bulk of the peasantry and labor classes in European coun- 
tries get as much to eat, despite war and devastation an 
every attendant horror, as scores of thousands of poor 
white tenant farmers in the Cotton States of the South 
and Southwest. And as for Mexico, right at your doors, — 
the most wretched of European refugees fares like a lord 
compared with its floating and homeless hordes. But 
there’s darned little romance in helping a Mexican. 

Succor the inhabitants of the occupied areas all you — 
may—give to the refugees of your plenty—but don’t le . | 
your generosity run away with you. Don’t let the warmt — | 
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of your heart start sap in your head. For unless the Amer- 
ican people propose to hand over the United States to 
Europe, lock, stock and barrel, a time is rapidly approach- 
ing when they will have to take thought to this outpouring. 
The day may come when it will be a question of who needs 
it most, we or they. 

Should an early peace be patched up we lose the war and 
must arm for a death grapple in the future; but dismiss- 
ing that unthinkable and ignominious contingency we are 
faced with a long job. The war looks as if it would run 
into 1919 and possibly into 1920. . How about a discreet 
peep into the larder? How about taking count of the 
family stocking just to ascertain the prospects? The exer- 
cise of a little foresight never hurt anybody. 

It is not permitted to reveal the tonnage at our disposal, 
but I understand that less than fifty per cent of the ship- 
ping under the American flag is devoted to the needs of the 
army in France and the naval fleets which help guard the 
way. Half as much more is required between this writing 
and the first of March; and from then until June the needs 
will be further increased. : 

Some immediate relief has been promised in the form of 
new ships. Probably the proposed program will not be 
fully realized; if not, diversion of shipping from other 
employment is imperative to meet the deficit. 

Let us take a glance at the general situation which the 
Expeditionary Force found in France. They came to 
a land drained by three years of war. All Allied Europe 
was in the same plight. It was absolutely necessary that 
they should be self-sustaining in every sense of the 
word; yet they had to operate three thousand miles from 
their base of supplies and over seas infested with assassins. 

America had mighty little shipping under her flag. 
Of Allied tonnage she possessed about 
nine per cent. Great Britain was the 
principal carrier for the world, more 
than seventy per cent of Allied shipping 
flying the Union Jack. Even to-day the 
British tonnage engaged in business 
other than military equals the total ton- 
nage America controls. But she has to 
feed her people and “keep the home 
fires burning”’ in her industries by trans- 
portation of raw materials. Also, others 
of her Allies make constant and press- 
ing demands for ships. 

Where, then, do we comein? The an- 
swer is simple—we must rely entirely 
on ourselves. We must have ships, 
ships, ships—and then some more. 


Shipping Difficulties 


N AN article in THE SATURDAY EVE- 

NING Post of October thirteenth I 
gave in figures a picture of what the 
army in France had to do before spring, 
so I shall not go over that ground again. 
But a brief review of the principal prob- 
lems is necessary to an appreciation of 
the magnitude of the task. 

All the Channel ports were taxed to 
their capacity by the Frenchand British 
when we came sailing o’er the seas. 
There remained some ports on the south 
coast that could be made available, but vast improve- 
ments were required. For one thing, the depth of the har- 
bors was not adapted to the needs of our ships, and that 
meant a Herculean job of dredging. Then docks and 
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storehouses had to be 
built that would be ca- 
pable of handling 
twenty-five large ships 
a day. Terminals and 
railroad facilities had 
to be put in; all this 
merely to construct the 
neck of the bottle. 
Then the ships can’t 
get return cargoes for 
America, and a vessel 
cannot go to sea with- 
out a certain load; so 
they are obliged to 
carry ballast on the trip 
to the United States. 
Now ballast happens to 
be scarce. The ports 
over here are not 
equipped to furnish it; 
they don’t begin to 
have it in the quan- 
tities needed. For in- 
stance, our largest port 
can provide such a 
limited quantity of 
sand ballast that it is 
a mere drop in the 
bucket. A couple of tramp freighters would use it all— 
and a couple of tramps a week will not keep us going. 
This difficulty has resulted in an amazing expedient: 
Sometimes ships have had to carry back portions of the 
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cargo they brought over. Ship after ship has sailed away 
home with some of her cargo intact below. It seems sinful, 
but it has been unavoidable. They could not get enough 
ballast and they actually saved time by thismethod. The 
above fact probably 
explains many of the 
rumors going round 
that large quantities 
of stuff have had to 
be returned to the 
United States be- 
cause it had spoiled. 

However, they are 
planning to over- 
come the difficulty 
by converting the 
ships to water bal- 
last. In that way 
precious time would 
be saved; and water 
ballast likewise offers 
advantages against 
submarine attack, 
for aship can go light 
through the danger 
zone, thereby expos- 
ing a few feet less of 
hull totorpedoes,and 
then take in all she 
needs when far out. 

Before an ade- 
quate tonnage will 
do them any good, 


Men of the United States Expeditionary Force 


however, the evacuation capacity of the ports must be 
largely increased. What is the use of unloading 35,000 
tons a day if the port can evacuate only 7000 tons? It 
would only clutter up the port and cause endless confusion 
and loss. That is still another job, and 
they are tackling it manfully, but 
neither labor nor material can be se- 
cured fast enough. 


Various Handicaps 


ACK of storage facilities has handi- 
capped them, too, not only in the 
ports of entry but in the places selected 
as supply depots and in all the towns 
occupied by our troops. They don’t 
have warehouses over here as we do in 
America. You could hardly go into an 
American town without finding a suit- 
able place for storage of supplies, but 
that is not the case in our army zone in 
France. Consequently new construc- 
tion has been necessary. But there were 
no stocks of lumber. All the lumber for 
construction purposes has had to be cut 
by our own forces of lumbermen and 
doughboys detailed for the purpose; 
and that has necessarily slowed down 
building operations. 

The same situation is responsible for 
the curtailment of hospital construc- 
tion. We should like to put up huge, 
well-planned hospital buildings such as 
the British have in their zone, but the 
plan has been found impracticable. 
Some creditable ones we shall have, but 
in many places selected for hospital sites we shall have to 
utilize summer hotels and existing buildings; and in some 
cases we shall have to be content with makeshifts. 

Next, take motor trucks, which are the feeders of an army 
nowadays—as indispensable as railroad transportation to 
national business. The Expeditionary Force was short of 
them on December fifteenth. 

Two divisions arrived in France without transportation 
of any kind—without wagons, trucks or animals. They 
had no means of moving their necessities and their subsis- 
tence. Trucks had to be diverted from the hard-pressed 
first contingent. In one instance, I am told, five trucks 
were striving to supply the needs of 15,000 men. 

Something had to be done, and done quick. The quar- 
termaster went out after trucks into the highways and 
byways and hedges. It was a case of taking anything he 
could buy that would run. His department grabbed old 
French trucks that the French themselves had given up 
in despair and were glad to unload at a price; they also 
managed to secure some American assembled trucks. 

I ran across one of these acquired relics of the Pleisto- 
cene Age, stalled on a country road. The driver and an- 
other man were tinkering with the engine and talking to it. 

“Where do we get these trucks anyway?”’ I inquired, 
gazing at the machine with the veneration that antiquity 
always inspires in me. 

The driver raised a haggard face and stared a moment 
to see whether I was in earnest. 

“Everywhere on earth,” he replied; “‘but most of ’*em 
in hell. Gimme the wrench, Bill!” 

They got better ones from England and in a shipment 
of American trucks originally intended for Russia but 
(Concluded on Page 54) 
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EAR Mrs. Constantleigh Camouflage Jones— 
Whom the papers already in reverent tones 
Were billing, 
Quite willing 
To publish her exploits in tame-lion killing — 
Was grasping an uppermost rung of the ladder, 
When an incident happened to render her madder 
Than any puff adder; 
For the socially eminent Mrs. van Sleek 
Bruited it forth with the brazenest cheek 
That she looked on a Jones very much as a Greek 
Or a high priestess Pythian 
Might have looked on a barbarous cannibal Scythian. 
In other words, Mrs. van Sleek aired the view 
That a Constantleigh Camouflage Jones wouldn’t do! 


This brought Mrs. Camouflage awfully low. 
The house she had builded seemed fragile as snow. 
She wearied of dinners and dances and teas— 
The stuff that E. Glynn calls luxurious ease. 
As she said to her nephew, J. Goldenrodd Twill: 
“I must get me a purpose to strengthen my will. 
Since the world is at war— 
As I know it to be— 
I ought to abhor 
That frivolous me. 
I mustn’t be posted as a slacker or shirk; 
Let my life be devoted to serious work.”’ 


“‘My aunt,’ said J. Goldie, ‘‘are y’ sure you aren’t 
hossing? , 
Ever since war you’ve been busily bossing 
Submarine chasing and jolly Red Crossing.”’ 


“‘Indeed,’’ she agreed, 
“But I feel that I need 
Something to keep me from going to seed. 
The Red Cross no more is to effort conducive— 
Its membership renders it quite inexclusive. 
And truly one groans,” 
Said good Mrs. Jones, 
“To think of the rabble whom one quite disowns, 
Yet have gone in for raising more Liberty Loans.” 


“T have it!’ cried Goldie, whose air was enthusing. 
“The Wartime Bazaar 
Is now up to par— 
They’re awfully voguey and rather amusing.” 


“‘ Amusing,’”’ she owned; ‘‘but what under the sun 
Hasn’t been done? 
Fairs and bazaars and elaborate benefits, 
Everywhere, anywhere, throwing Kilkenny fits, 
Boost worthy causes wherever a penny fits. 
I'll try it again, if it’s 
Possible still to do anything new.” 
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“‘Fine!’’ cackled Goldie. ‘‘I’ll get one for you. 
There’s a bright young promoter named Chester McShifty, 


Honest, though thrifty, 
Skillfully nifty, 
A shark at promoting bazaars, fifty-fifty.”’ 


So on went the gloves of young Goldenrodd Twill; 
And the depths of Manhattan he searched with a will 
Till he came to the door, lettered vivid as fate: 
Chester McShifty; Bazaars While You Wait. 
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HESTER MCSHIFTY, a baby-eyed blond 
Who smoked good Havanas, of which he was fond, 
Had gained long experience, ranging, I know, 
From selling hot dog at a Luna Park show 
To running a rest cure for millionaire rakes 
And auctioning genuine Barbizon fakes. 


When war was declared it was Ches on the job, 
With the Red, White and Blue set in gems om his fob; 
For Chester observed in the world cataclysm 
Something new to promote; 
Bright signs to denote 
An upgoing market in patriotism. 


And thus, when he gazed on J. Goldenrodd Twill, 

He pumped his pale glove with a righteous good will; 
For here was a client, he felt in his bones, 

Related to, Constantleigh Camouflage Jones. 


««My aunt,”’ explained Goldie—‘‘she’s such an old dear— 


She’s gone in for patriotism this year. 
She’s seeking some method of doing her bit, 
Which isn’t bad form. She thought you might hit 
On a plan for a Something-or-Other Bazaar. 

And so there you are!”’ 


McShifty devoted a moment to thought 
And then from his file a blue index card brought 
Labeled Z-7-q. 
“This is one of a few 
Brilliant ideas, untried, strictly new. 
Most worthy causes have now been selected 
By fairs that are past; 
But I find, at the last, 


That the Chinese Girl Scouts have been grossly neglected. 


Here’s a chance for publicity, juicy and rare— 
A Chinese Girl Scouts’ International Fair!” 


“It sounds rather fanciful,’ argued young Twill. 
““Most novelties do,’’ announced Chester; ‘‘but still 
I never have swerved from my purpose, nor shall I, 
To aid every Ally. 
Oh, gladly I’d tender my services free, 
But my fix is pathetic, as you will agree— 
A poor widowed mother, 
An idiot brother, 
I solely support by one job or another. 
Yet strong will I be 
To help win the war on the basis, you see,” 
Lectured McShifty— 
“Strict fifty-fifty — 
Fifty for Liberty; fifty for me.” 
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N A WEEK through the city, both up town and down, 


The papers proclaimed Mrs. Jones’ renown. 
They showed her in pictures, removing all doubts, 
Surrounded by uniformed Chinese Girl Scouts. 
McShifty was here and McShifty was there, 
Hiring a hall and announcing the fair; 

While dear Mrs. Constantleigh Camouflage Jones 
Marshaled society, 
Any variety, 
Lectured on China in serious tones, 
Settled old feuds with the manner that soothes, 
And pledged social leaders to manage her booths. 


Appeared in the press many articles bland, 
Signed C. C. Jones—in McShifty’s best hand— 
Essays that dealt with The Manchus in Flower 
And Chinese Democracy’s Balance of Power. 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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Prologue 


T MUST have been the Norsemen brought it 
| to Ireland—that old legend of Fiddler’s Green. 
There is nothing Christian to it; and it lacks the 
subtle, spiritual twilight of Gaelic paganism. They 
must have left it behind them when Boru, the King, 
drove them into the sea in Dublin—as they left 
behind them the secret of the heather ale, and the 
red-headed people of the hills. 
“T had it off my father a long time syne, in the 
year that Bonaparte died,” I was told by Padraic 
Dall O’Conor, who is the oldest man I know. 
“There is a race of dark people in the world, and 
they step from the right road of life, and they go all 
their way in a bypath. And down and down they 
travel, through whins and briers and big stones, 
and great terrors on the way, and shapes about 
them, and Death stalking them in a red cloak and 
with a black ax, until they come to the open doors 
of hell. 

“And the dark people go in through the doors 
of hell, and they travel along the burning roads, 
and they climb the fiery gates and the flaming 
hedges. And many of them lie down there, and an 
end comes on them. But there’s others go through 
the whole ways of it until they come to the other 
side of it. And on the other side of hell there’s 
Fiddler’s Green. 

“And a great peace comes on them, and great 
contentment; and the dark people become like the 
white people, like Your Honor’s self, and like me, 
that never did a day’s harm in my life. A great 
place it is, Fiddler’s Green, with the fiddlers fiddling 
and the pipers piping, and a power of hounds track- 
ing the hare through the furze. Great happiness 
from the dawning of the day until the moon rises; 
drinking with due sobriety; fine women to marry 
and little childer on the floor. A great place surely! 

“Tt mayn’t be right now, as I’m giving it to 
you. It mayn’t be right; but I’m telling it as I 
had it of my father, and him an ancient man. . . .” 

2 I 

E FINISHED the last drop of his coffee and 

polished the last morsel off his plate with a sort 
of fierce ravenousness. He bit the end from a cigar 
and put it in his mouth. There was something 
clumsy and uncertain in his manner of lighting it, 
as in the manner of a novice. He gave a short 
grunt. ‘‘Good to be out!” 

He shook his head. There was a great mus- 
cularity in his tones. They suggested, somehow, 
the muted throbbing of drums. The buxom, hand- 
some amazon opposite him nodded. There was a 
‘mist of tears in her hard, bright eyes. 

Slowly circling, savoring every little detail, the 
eyes of the giant Swede swept over the garish apart- 
‘ment. The hideous red-plush rocking-chairs and 
divan, and the violent brazen glitter of the electric 
chandelier, impressed him as a child might be im- 
pressed by the lavish trappings of a king’s palace. 
The garish reproductions on the wall—Daniel in 
the Lions’ Den, and Cherry Ripe, and an atrocity 
of Rossetti’s—all these he gazed on open-mouthed 
and awe-stricken, as an amateur of art might stand 
stunned in the Borghese Palace. The air shaft of the 
apartment house, with the March sunshine whip- 
‘ping down it like a searchlight, hard and brilliant; 
even the garbage can on the fire escape opposite— 
all these he examined lengthily, unbelievingly. 
These were the evidences of liberty. 

His ear gulped greedily at the sounds without. The 
rhythmic thud of the overhead down Sixth Avenue and 
the grinding of its brakes as it slowed up at Fourteenth 
: Street; the savage clanging of street cars as they pounded 
their way through the traffic; the languid notes of a sing- 
Ing bird imprisoned in a cage; the impertinent squawking 
ofa parrot near by; the husky notes of a street singer; the 
“susurrus of shoppers all about, live, bubbling, like the 
| fermenting of grapes in a vat—all these were to him what 
the chirming of birds and the burgeoning of the fig trees, 
| the pleasant vineyards and the blue hills of Dan were to 
Lazarus, whose dwelling for a time had been where the 
dead are. 

She touched her broad bosom and looked at him. 

al've got your bank book here.’”’ Her voice had the 
crisp slipped note of the New Yorker. ‘‘Seventeen thou- 
sand and more there was in it; and interest for four and 
a half years makes it near twenty.” 

- “You didn’t use it?” he said with the rising inflection of 
astonishment. “What did you do?” 

“Oh, I lifted at the department stores, and jumped in 
occasionally with a loft mob. I made out all right.” 
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He Was Going to Hurt Them —WNot on Their Bodies, Where 
Bruises Heal, But in Their Pockets, Where the Hurt Lasts 


“Ryan, the yegg, told me, up the river, you were work- 
ing the badger. I told him he was a liar!” 

She looked steadily at Olsen and a snort of contempt 
came from her fine nostrils. 

“Liar was right!” 

She moved over toa couch and swung the movable top up. 

“Look,” she told him; “I’ve kept all your things— 
sectional jimmy and brace and all.” 

He stood up and went over to her, a great hulking giant 
of a man, six feet and three inches of height to him, and 
broad as a great door. The huge shoulders seemed muscle- 
bound; but the hands were big and firm, and bunched with 
sinew, flossed over from wrist to finger joints with a down 
of whitish-golden hair. Over the bull neck, which might 
have been a wrestler’s, so massive and firm it was, the 
broad jaw sprang out firmly, but with no hint of truculence. 
The mouth was broad, and there was a shadow on it of 
what four and a half years ago had been a humorous grin. 
There was a queer elongation at the tip of the long broad 
nose that suggested in a faint way the snout of a pike. 
The eyes of him, blue like ice, had something drowsy 
and good-humored about them. One could imagine him 


BYRNE 


WARD 


driving a team of Percheron horses; or, clad in 
overalls, pottering about a great dirigible; or 
tramping the bridge of a liner in a second mate’s 
watch. 

“T’m through with the brace and jimmy’’—he 
shook his head and smiled—‘‘and the dynamite 
and the glycerin.” 

She looked at him with a startled sense of aston- 
ishment. Tall and, for a woman, built on as heroic 
lines as he, she seemed an ideal mate for him. Her 
black hair was drawn straight away from her head; 
her fine, regular features, a little too rounded 
perhaps; her black eyes, certainly too hard for 
a woman of twenty-eight; her full red shapely 
mouth would have elicited admiration anywhere. 
A fine woman, one would have said, paying in that 
one cant phrase tribute to the mold and features 
of her and the splendid spirit within. He seemed, 
somehow, like a great broadsword, passive in its 
scabbard, but terrible in battle; she was a keen 
rapier blade, always ready, always tense, prepared 
to feint, parry and thrust home mortally. 

“What do you mean?”’ she whipped at him. 

“T mean,” he said solemnly, ““I blow no more 
safes.” 

“What is it, Jorn?” 
you get cold feet?”’ 

“ee No.”’ 

“Did you get religion up the river?”’ 

He shrugged his huge shoulders and laughed a 
little. 

“No; I got no religion up the river.” 

She dropped the cover of the couch and looked 
at him squarely. 

‘What is it, then?” 

“Tt’s bad business, Belle,’ he said. 
good. Bad business.” 

‘“What are you aiming to do?” 

“T think,” he answered slowly, ‘‘I think I go 
soon to Long Island and buy a farm.” 

“And what about me?” 

“You come, too, Belle.” 

She looked away from him for an instant, and 
then suddenly began a quick, nervous pacing of the 
room, stopping here and there to pick up some 
little object and put it down again—an uncontrol- 
lable functioning of muscles actuated by anger. She 
stopped and gazed straight at him, her hands 
clenched by her sides. 

“So I’m to go down to the country, am I? And 
live onafarm? Wasit for this I waited four anda 
half years? To bury myself in some living cemetery 
in the country? Look at me, I say!’’ She tensed 
her superb presence toward him and her eyes flashed. 
“Belle Foliott in the country, looking after the pigs 
and chickens! Jérn Olsen, are you mad?” 

“T go to the country,”’ he maintained doggedly. 

She was silenced for a few instants. Her tones 
grew normal. 

“You'll be all right in a few days, old boy,”’ she 
said. ‘‘ You'll think differently. I was wrong to talk 
that way. You need a while to pull yourself to- 
gether.” 

“T quit it!’””? Olsen shook his head. ‘‘ Business is 
bad.” 

“You'll be all right, old boy. Morris Sachs, the 
finder, is round. He’ll be in to see you. And 
O’Flaherty, the back-door man—he’s itching to be 
at the old game again; and you and J at the safe 
door. You can’t get away from it, Jorn. The good 
old days! Do you remember the time when we broke 
the safe at Patchogue and you helped the Irish policeman 
chase the burglars in the automobile—and the stuff under- 
neath the seat? And do you remember how they thanked 
you?” 

He smiled a little at the recollection of that glorious 
foray; and, encouraged by that, she pleaded again: 

“And do you remember how you looted the purser’s 
safe on the Grosser Kurfiirst while the officer of the bridge 
was proposing to me, and the night watchman was ordered 
below to make coffee for me because the night was cold? 
And the Porto-Rican planter’s at Aguadilla? Do you 
remember the champagne breakfast we had there and the 
receipt you left him for the money? Ah, Jérn—and you’re 
quitting it all!” 

The smile left his mouth and the fiercely dogged expres- 
sion came on it again. 

“T am!” he told her; and, somehow, she knew it was 
irrevocable. 

She turned away from him, and again she began her 
round of the room, picking up little objects and setting 
them down again; but now it was an aimless blind sort of 


Her tone was casual. “Did 


“It’s no 
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action, as though she did not know what her fingers were 
doing. There was a convulsive movement at her throat, 
and in her eyes a dull film of tears. Her head drooped 
weakly over her broad deep bosom. Presently she turned 
about, and her head was high. 

“Well, old pal’’—by some miracle her voice was light 
and bantering—“‘it’s the straight and thorny for you; but 
for me it’s the crooked way, the primrose. It’s in my blood, 
I guess, and it won’t go out. I suppose you’ll grow side 
whiskers and go to church. Good luck to you, old boy!” 
Her voice broke just the slightest degree, as the voice of a 
singer might quaver uncertainly in taking a note. ‘‘But 
you won’t forget the old moll altogether, will you?” 


II 


Ap is something in these Norsemen that appalls one. 
They are big physically and, I feel, big spiritually. I 
continually get the impression that each of them has, for 
lack of a better term, an immortal soul; and that particu- 
lar possession I flat-footedly deny to four-fifths of the 
population of this planet. 

There is the memory of the Vikings, who went down to 
the sea in their great galleys, and who harried Europe 
from their own nook-shotten shores to the placid beach 
of Africa, their helmets flashing, their broadswords swing- 
ing, their huge axes whistling through the air like the swish 
of a whip, their throats belling like a great hound’s when 
the fighting madness came on 
them. There is the memory, 
too, of the great dead fighters 
who were laid on their flaming 
galleys and wafted out to sea 
on their journey to the ma- 
jestic Valhalla of he- 
roes, where there is 
ever great carousal, 
and the singing of 
sagas, and the clang 
of armor as Thor and 
Odin move on their 
gigantic thrones. 

Thereissomething, (¥ 
too,aboutthewomen- — 
folk of the Norsemen 
that is hard to under- 
stand. Great-limbed, 
superb, independent 
as a strong man, they 
always give the im- 
pression of being more 
mates than mothers. Their 
children are cared for, their 
houses spotless; but they are 
ever ready to leave house and 
child and follow the man of 
their choice to the precipice 
that is at the end of the world. 
They are never household drudges, as other women might 
be, and there is no sense of pawky maternity about them. 
Great spirits they have, and a great life in them. 

In this connection I mention Olga Olsen, mother of 
Jérn. Of his father I can gather little—a cold, dour man, 
he told me, whose religion was the peopled twilight of 
Swedenborg, and whose daily bread was earned as foreman 
in the Brooklyn shoe factory of a compatriot. He died 
when Jérn was six years old. His mother, for three years, 
subsisted on a small restaurant, which the savings of her 
husband enabled her to buy. When Jérn was nine—she 
was not thirty then—she met, was wooed by and promptly 
proceeded to follow the Christiania captain of a Lucken- 
bach freighter. The captain was a decent man; but he 
had an understandable objection to evidence of a former 
attachment of his wife’s in the person of a husky youngster 
of nine. To Olga the matter was perfectly simple. She 
quietly dropped the child and went her romantic way. 

“And why not?” Jérn Olsen used to defend her. ‘I 
was strong and healthy. She had her own life to live. 
A young woman yet! Why not?” 

There is something about a healthy young child 
animal of nine that rejoices the heart. There was no 
lack of women and men to take care of Jérn; but in 
that none too rich and shrewd-headed community 
there was no place for reckless benevolence. They 
housed him and looked after his physical welfare, but 
they saw to it, also, that he earned his living by 
various small jobs, such as the carrying of workmen’s 
pails and the running of their errands; and from the 
small emolument these activities carried they. de- 
ducted a fair sum for his upkeep. 

Passed the years, and in the big ironworks that 
hedge the dreary Gowanus Canal and the desolate 
forest of Erie Basin he obtained a job. Passed more, 
and he became a mechanic’s helper. Just a few 
minutes, it seemed—just a few reels in that whirring 
kaleidoscope called life—and lo! Jérn Olsen was a 
full-fledged mechanic, a member of a union, an 
associate master of the guild, and not yet twenty- 
three. 


**l Guess I be Out of 
Here in a Few Days,’ 
He Told Her After the 
Doctor Had Set the Leg 


Kilgour, the husky Scotch manager from 
the Clyde, scenting a big contract from afar, 
and canny as a Scotsman is of discontent 
among the laborers, was going over 
with the owner a list of mechanics who 
ought to be made foremen should the 
contract realize. 

“«. . . And there’s the young 
Swede, Olsen,” Kilgour suggested. 
“He’s a gey wonder!” 

“That kid!’? snorted Forde, the 
owner, a pot-bellied, red-faced, sen- 
tentious dog from Westmeath. ‘‘He’s 
getting too much as itis. What does 
he want to do—run the place?” 

All this, Kilgour, with the tact of a Scotchman, 
which is none at all, recounted to Jérn Olsen. Olsen 
only laughed. 

““Well, he’s the boss!’”’ Olsen laughed; that easy 
laugh of his which was like relaxed muscles rippling 
in harmony. 

“‘Oh, aye! He may be the boss, young fellow,” 
was Kilgour’s independent criticism; “but, still and all, 
he’s a damned fool.” 

In that hard practical school in which Jérn Olsen had 
been reared there had been inculcated into him the healthy 
practical morality of the workshop. Of religion he had 
little or none—the cold rhapsodies of the 
gaunt Svensk pastor to him were unrealities. 
He knew by intuition—it was born in him— 
that cheating and lying and thieving were 
wrong. 

They were worse than wrong; they were 
contemptible. The code of the workmen, 
a straight and inflexible honesty toward one 
another, was as clear cut as a Norman’s 
code toward his peers. Blame his training, 
blame anything you will, but the vast ethic 
conceptions were unknown to him. The com- 
plicated mosaic of the morals of society he 
was unaware of, and eared less for them than 
for the ping of a hammer on a bolt. 

His attitude toward his fellow mechanics of the 
works was that of one strong man toward others. 
His attitude toward Forde, the red-nosed owner, was 
one of unqualified contempt. His huge sinewed frame 
revolted before the flabby tissue of the older man. 
He liked his work—the mastery of iron and steel, 
and the plotting against skillful mechanism; so in 
him there was nothing but contempt for the pot- 
bellied rogue who took his pleasure in fuddling him- 
self with Irish whisky at the Hole in the Wall, or 
devouring from the front row of the Star the withered 
charms of burlesque ponies and the adipose limbs of the 
show girls. 

There obtained work at the Gowanus Ironworks, of 
Brooklyn, one Marco Paroni, a skilled mechanic; and one 
Morris Sachs, an efficient clerk. The tall, spare Italian, 
with the bushy brows, the gaunt face, the hairy simian arms 
and the taciturn disposition, seemed to watch Olsen with the 
contemplative look of an employer probing a prospective 
trusted employee. 

He noted with satisfaction the deft wizardry of Olsen’s 
touch among the great machines, and the tremendous 
sinews that drove home a bolt with the force of a trip 
hammer, or could tear aside a metal section as though it 
were cardboard. The Italian appeared to like the discus- 
sion of social problems. 

“That contemptible gin hound’”’—so he characterized 
the owner—‘‘ what right has he to the money we sweat and 
make for him? Is it right that we work that he drink 
and dress his big carcass in diamonds? Son of a dog! I 
ask you! Is it right?” 

“Don’t seem s0,’’ 
Olsen would argue; but 
there was an emphasis 
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The Safe Squad at Head: 
quarters Puzzled Their 
Brains About Him; Sent 
Out Their Stool Pigeons 
in a Humming Swarm 


February 23, : 


in his eyes that belied the casual _ 
nature of his words. 

Sachs, the clerk, an unde 
sized, shrewd-eyed Ghetto | 
product, with something 
about him that suggested a 
ferret, had always a welcom- 
ing smile for the great Swede 
when he came into the office. 

It happened on a fine April 
morning that Olsen found 
himself in the office with 
Paroni; both had come to 
get some trifling information 
about a piece of work from Kilgour, 
the manager. Kilgour happened to 
be out, and Sachs, the clerk, was 
the only person in. The Italian was 
looking at the big green safe, with 
its gaudy gold letters: Gowanus 
Ironworks: Michael J. Forde. He 
smiled as he turned to Olsen. 

“Oughtn’t to be hard to get that open,” he grinned. 

“Hell! No!’ Olsen laughed contemptuously. 

The Italian slued round on him quickly. The smile was 
no longer on his face. His eyes were leveled at Olsen’s, 
keen and hard. 

“Well, what about it?” he asked crisply. 

The clerk leaned forward tensely. His mouth was 
slightly open. His ferret eyes were half closed. 

“T don’t care,”’ Olsen laughed. 

And so that night Jérn Olsen was initiated into the mys- 
teries of safe breaking. He understood the functions of 
the finder, who was Morris Sachs, whose business it was to 
get all possible information about the layout of the land, 
when the proposition was at its safest, and when most 
money would be kept. He was introduced to Dave Ryan, 
a red-headed, stocky little scoundrel, whose work was to 
effect an entrance in the rear, and to open the front door 
for the cracksmen, and while the work was on to watch 
for possible interruptions. He was shown the great see 
tional jimmy, which is hung about the neck, and the 
brace, which is carried snugly between belt and crotch, and 
the shining panoply of minor implements which the hip 
pocket is filled with. And it was made known to him, also, 
why he was chosen as a member of this marauding com- 
pany—because he was a skilled mechanic, because he 
seemed a dependable and fearless man, and because i 
was unknown as a criminal factor to the police. 

“Well, I don’t care,” was his cheerful, casual accepts 
of the whole situation. And he laughed chucklingly, 
as a boy might do at the prospect of some erotesda 
prank. ‘ 

A night or two later they sneaked up to the ironworle | 
letting themselves in at the main entrance with the keys’ 
the wily Sachs had provided. The red-headed Ryan pried 
open a back window, twisting the bars with his Stillson 
wrench. The front door clicked open, and Olsen and 
Paroni slipped in. A neat hole drilled into the upper left- 
hand corner of the ornate safe; a fierce struggle with 
the wrenches; Olsen’s tremendous shoulders bearing on the 
sectional jimmy; and in a cloud of dust and mortar the 
great safe was ripped open like the top of a sardine box. 

“By golly!” was Olsen’s only comment, accompanied 
by his light laugh. And again he laughed at the division 
of the spoil. 

Then followed the rigid routine of the cracksman—the 
steady working in the plant to avert suspicion; the grim. 
control over nerves. But in all that period—and during it 
he and Paroni, with their finder and attendant scout, | 
managed a few other little jobs with the neatness and 
dispatch of finished workmen—in all that period a queer 


For Six Months Afterward She Lived in a Sort of Romantic Glamour, Aiding This Bandit of a New World 
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sense of humor made his working a whimsical joke, as 
though he were enjoying his part in some private theat- 
-ricals. 

It is hard to explain why Jérn Olsen adopted this. He 
had no need of money. He wasn’t inclined to dissipation. 
There was no tangible reason for his looting safes. But 
there was one, an intangible one, very satisfactory to me. 
Isee his outbreak as I see the roaming forays of the blond 
Vikings of old, crashing through the blue seas northward to 
harry Iceland and on their way southward to ravage the 
purple Latin hills. I see it as I see the outburst of the Red 
Danes when they drove through Anglia and fought, for 

, the sheer love of fighting, with the kilted Gaels of Ireland. 
A queer sort of thing it is—the outbreak of a caged tiger: 
the freshness of a stalled horse: an itch of muscle 

and an itch of mind. 

There circulated, with that queer wireless of the 
underworld, the intelligence that a new master 
eracksman had appeared low on the horizon and 
light, like a new moon. A great taciturn man, with 
the sensitive fingers of a violinist and the strength 
‘of Yussuf Hussane; daring, rapid, alert, a wizard 

of mechanism, as the story went. The safe squad at 

headquarters puzzled their brains about him; sent 
out their stool pigeons in a humming swarm, and 
swore softly when they returned without the slightest 
branch of news in their curved beaks. Your big-safe 
men are the aristocrats of their profession. Their 
brains are active, as active as any policeman’s. In 
| the false perspective of rumor the tale was romantic; 
but the cold reality of fact was that, under Paroni’s 
guidance, Jérn Olsen was topping his chosen profes- 

-sion. 

Safe after safe was opened deftly, efficiently and 
‘silently, without mishap, until the unfortunate 
affair of Porththwaite & Son, the big installment- 
Mieniture people. It was elected to break that safe 
‘on the first Saturday night of the month, when the 
‘drawers would be bulging with the payments made 
jon Saturday evening by the honeymoon birds of 
'the Bronx. It was three o’clock on a December 
‘morning when Ryan opened the front door for them. 
‘Paroni and Olsen slipped in. As they moved through 
the shadows, suddenly, like a ghostly apparition, 
‘appeared the gray-uniformed figure of the night 
watchman. Paroni cowered. 

» “Sh-ht!’””? Olsen’s warning was like the faint chir- 

‘rup of a newly hatched robin. 

' His hand shot out of the shadows like a snake’s 

tongue, flicking. His lean fingers caught the watch- 

‘man’s larynx as deftly as though it were a tossed 

‘ball. Firmly they pressed on each side until the 

‘man’s head went back, with the mouth open and 

the hands stretched out like rigid sticks. He let go 

‘for an instant and had him on his back, gagged 

-with handkerchiefs in an eye’s twinkling. He bound 

/and trussed hands and feet, weaving knots as cannily 

-asany sailor. He carried him over and laid him ona 

‘pile of carpets. 

“You be all right,” he said in his slurring, gentle 
‘tones. “Afterward I call up the police, and they’ll 
‘come and let you out. You just be comfortable.” 

Paroni was wiping the perspiration from his fore- 
jhead. Already Paroni had twice seen the inside of a 
/prison, and the faintest possibility of his return to 
‘one filled him with a fear greater than the fear of 
death. 
| They investigated the huge safe, Olsen tapping 
“over it. The Swede turned and shook his head. 
| “Use the stick,” he suggested. 

' The hole was drilled quickly above the lock and 

the dynamite inserted. From every quarter mat- 

‘tresses and carpets were brought to pile about the steel 

(treasure box. At the corner of the office Paroni held the 
electric pocket battery, ready to turn on the current. 

“Just a minute!” Olsen said. 

He went toward the safe to adjust a mattress. The fear 
lof the prison and the unexpected advent of the watcher 
had played on Paroni’s nerve. He fiddled at the battery. 
Inadvertently he turned the switch. There was a muffled 
Toar—and Olsen tottered and fell, laughed, tried to get up, 
failed, laughed again, grew very white in the face. 

“By golly!” He managed to grin. “My leg!” 

Indecision and nervousness dropped from Paroni like a 
cloak cast aside. Quicker than I take to write it he was 
outside, talking to Ryan. 

“Get Sachs!” he ordered. “Get a closed car. Get her 
quicker’n hell! Get me?” 

& ag all the stuff together,” Olsen told him as he came 
ack, 

“Damn the stuff!” Paroni swore. “Your leg’s broke.” 

“You think I break a leg,” Olsen laughed wanly, “and 
not have anything for it? You collect that stuff, Marco!’ 

Gently they carried him out and put him in the car. A 
muffled purr and they started southward. 

“Can’t take him to his place,” Ryan puzzled. 


“Damn it! We can’t take him to a hospital,” Paroni 


answered. 


’ 


“We'll take him to Belle Foliott’s,’’ Sachs, the little 
finder, broke in. ‘“‘She’s a good sort and she’ll take care of 
him. We'll bring him right down to her.” 

“Before you bring me anywhere,”’ Olsen insisted, “you 
stop at a drug store and telephone the police about that 
poor bum I tied up. I don’t want him to be there over 
Sunday. You do it, Marco.” 

And here, I must add, ends the career of Marco Paroni, 
master cracksman and decent misguided soul. While 
Jérn Olsen was lying abed, his bones knitting slowly to- 
gether, a thin, quiet man, with spectacles, tapped the 
Italian on the shoulder. He was sentenced for a nearly 
forgotten burglary to fifteen years, his third offense. In 
Sing Sing he died. : 


“Oh, I Lifted at the Department Stores, and Jumped In Occasion: 


ally With a Loft Mob. I Made Out All Right”’ 


There was not, at the first time she met the Swedish 
cracksman, that calm dignity about Belle Foliott she had 
when Jérn Olsen emerged from Sing Sing. Tall, deep- 
bosomed, broad-hipped, magnificently curvilinear, there 
was already in her eyes that expression of shrewd and 
guarded wisdom which distinguishes the mercenary cap- 
tain from the knight at arms. She had gone through much. 

There was that childhood of hers, sordid as sordidness 
can be. There were those few years in a musical comedy. 
There was the shooting by her of Jones, the hotel man, and 
her acquittal. There was her subsequent marriage to 
Irving Samson, gunman, loft thief and pickpocket, who was 
sent up for life for a too-ready use of a revolver, actuated 
by cocaine. Her whole life had been a guerrilla warfare. 
Her whole atmosphere had been one of moral malaria, in 
which she had sprung up like some splendid orchid; and 
now into this atmosphere came Jorn Olsen, sweeping over 
it like a healthy salt-sea breeze. 

“Oh, well; I guess I’ll have to,” she told Morris Sachs 
when he put the problem of the wounded cracksman before 
her. The hospitality of the underworld compelled her to 
agree to it; but she had little liking to see her pretty 
apartment, bought and furnished by blackmail and at the 
risk of dark prison cells, the abode of some whinging, 
terror-stricken, uncleanly yegg. “‘Bring him up!”’ she said 
petulantly. 


So they brought up the tall and mighty bulk of Jérn 
Olsen to the apartment of Belle Foliott; and there they 
left him, with relief in their faces. And to the surprise of 
Belle Foliott, instead of the man she had pictured, she 
found a cleanly athlete, with the unconscious courtesy of 
an ambassador, who deplored the trouble to which he was 
putting her; who, in place of whining with pain, laughed 
grimly at every twinge; who had the insistence to sit up 
and shave himself each morning; who seemed to care as 
little for the police as for a fly that might settle on his 
hand. 

“T guess I be out of here in a few days,” he told her after 
the doctor had set the leg and put the plaster cast on it; 
there was always in his mind that idea of intrusion. 

“You stay where you are, and don’t talk,’’ she 
said with a gruff kindness that was unusual to her. 
She slapped the pillows into shape. “ You’ll get out 
when you’re well again, and not before.” 

It was to some extent the mothering instinct in 
her, who had no tie in heaven or on earth; it was also 
the innate delicacy and courtesy of the man toward 
her—toward her who had known only the lecherous 
attentions of Jones, whom she had killed, and the 
scheming, mercenary quality of her husband, who 
had used her as a decoy for his thieving; and largely 
it was the great passionate being in her, whipped 
into flame by the image of the blond Norse giant — 
that and the queer sense of fair play and a square 
fighting ring which she possessed coérdinating with 
the selfsame quality in him—all these factors and 
symbols, united into a potent formula, which awak- 
ened in her something that approximated unto love. 

I have met Belle Foliott once or twice since her 
marriage last year. Because of that friendship be- 
tween Jorn Olsen and myself—that inconspicuous 
friendship between an Irish squire and an ex- 
cracksman—she will tell me many things of those 
first days when they met. I tread delicately on that 
ground, for it is very sacred to her and to him who 
is my friend. It is not for me to wrench away the 
veil from this varicolored diaphanous mystery, 
which may prevail equally among the submerged of 
the gutter and the elect of theland. That is sanctu- 
ary, and no decent man or gentlewoman would 
have me place a profane foot within it. He 
was holding her hand—long, tapering, well-kept— 
in his sinewy fingers. Her head was drooping. In 
those long black eyelashes of hers were beads of 
tears, like dew sparkling in the filaments of a spider’s 
web. 

“We get married?” he suggested softly. 

“But, my dear, we can’t get married!’”’ She 
raised her eyes and looked at him, and her heart in 
her bosom fluttered like a pigeon’s wing. ‘“‘ My hus- 
band is still alive.’ 

For six months afterward she lived in a sort of 
romantic glamour, aiding this bandit of a new world. 
Sachs, still the finder for the mob, operated in his 
quick, efficient way. The red-headed Ryan effected 
his rapid entrance and flung open the front doors with 
his theatrical air. But in place of Paroni there was 
by the side of Jérn Olsen, handing him deftly in- 
strument after instrument, or snapping the little 
pocket battery, the figure of Belle Foliott. At other 
times she went outside in the automobile, watching 
for possible interruptions. On one or two parlous 
nights she saved the situation by quick wit—as on 
the evening when she held a patrolman flirting with 
her for a dubious half hour, with Olsen working 
steadily about the corner. There was too much sound 
common sense in her, or she might have imagined 
herself to be a Maid Marian of a newer Robin Hood, 
or as the gallant light of love to a gentlemanly highwayman, 
or as the gray-eyed doxie of an Irish rapparee. 

But, no matter how she looked at it, she loved Jérn 
Olsen. There were no feminine wiles about her—that was 
not her way; no abandoned outbursts of affection; no 
maudlin sentimentalities. There was something com- 
radely and mannish about her caring for him, and a fine 
reserve to it. 

“You're a great old kid, all right!’’ she would tell him. 
And behind that was the admiration and affection of which 
her bigness was capable. But she couldn’t phrase it other- 
wise. She was that sort of woman. 

I don’t know how Jérn Olsen felt about it. I doubt that 
he knew whether he loved her or not. He took her, I ineline 
to believe, as a heaven-sent phenomenon, which one 
doesn’t question—like sunshine or flowers. There was no 
rhapsody on his part; though, for a glance, for a word, he 
would have blasted out of this life any man who annoyed 
her. He was not given to introspection. Sufficient unto 
him was the occurrence of the day, whether it was Belle’s 
kisses, or the savor of danger, or the problem of complicated 
locks. 

“‘Belle,”” would be the only outburst he was capable of, 
and that delivered in his low bantering tone, “‘you’re the 
prettiest woman in America!’’ But she could thrill to that 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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BOUT a year ago when I left Germany 
the food situation was very bad. To- 
day, judging by reliable reports from 

within the enemy lines and by German news- 
papers received in Switzerland, it is worse. 
A year ago the army was not seriously 
affected by food shortages. To-day it is. 
One year ago there was little prospect that 
it would improve unless there was peace. 
To-day there is a possibility that at the 
expense of the Russian people the German 
food crisis in 1918 may be passed. 

In February, 1917, the newspapers and 
the people were bitterly denouncing the food 
administration. To-day the press is bolder; 
there are more complaints. Twelve months 
ago there was nothing to do but talk. Now 
the people have discovered that the rich and 
the government officials have always ob- 
tained what they wanted; that there has 
been an enormous trafiic in hidden food; 
and the public demands action. Explana- 
tions and excuses no longer satisfy. ‘‘The 
debauchery is there,’’ exclaims the Berliner 
Vorwaerts in a long article on December 18, 
1917, under the caption: The Plunderers of 
the People at Work. 

“The debauchery is there, worse than it 
could have been imagined. The rations for 
the masses decrease while the profits for the 
food hoarders increase. This way is leading 
to a catastrophe. Where is the hand that 
will save the wagon from the abyss?” 

And all the while the number of substi- 
tutes increases—more than seven thousand 
food substitutes are now reported—and the 
quality decreases. A physician in Upper 
Silesia, writing in one of the South German 
newspapers, declares that the bread is being 
made of 40 per cent wheat and 60 per cent 
sawdust, powderedstraw and wool. Sawdust 
and straw are not particularly new, but the 
woolis. The Berliner Tageblatt on December 
nineteenth announced that a food manufac- 
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was in the distribution of milk, that each boss - 
received oneliter per day, the administrator. 
two liters, and the Schweinemeister—the 
master of the pigs—three liters per day. 
Stadtrat Jacobs, who had to make some 
kind of reply for the government, explained 
that the people on the estates who received 
such large quantities of potatoes ‘‘had to sell 
them’; and he was laughed at. “The meet- 
ing was not pacified, either, by the explana- 
tions of the magistrate,’’ the Tageblatt 
reported, “‘and a committee of investigation 
was appointed.” ij 
That much progress at least has been made 
in public meetings in Berlin since February, 
1917, when the United States broke diplo- 
matic relations. Before that no committees 
were appointed to investigate, because it 
was verboten. To-day committees can be 
appointed, but there is no way of ‘telling 
what they do. 4 


Exploiting the Poor 


TILL there continues throughout the 
country illicit trafficin food. Bacon and 
ham, for instance, cannot be purchased at 
the markets, even with meat cards, because 
by underhanded means smoked cuts of pork 
bring from 12 to 15 marks per pound, and 
the maximum price fixed by the government 
is about three marks. White bread, contain- 
ing 75 per cent of wheat flour, sells for three 
times what it costs to buy the ordinary war 
bread. Corn bread or rye bread brin 


twice the price. 4 


On October twenty-eighth the Vorwaerts 
gave the following food prices: 


turer was arrested for making chicken-soup 
cubes, bouillon cubes and beef-soup cubes 
out of 96 per cent cooking salt and four per 
cent coloring matter. The differences between the three 
were only in the amount of dye used. He was fined three 
thousand marks, though he had probably made a fortune 
before his conviction. 

So it goes in Germany to-day—day in and day out. Saw- 
dust and salt are sold for bread and soup, and the people 
pay in marks and in suffering. 

In writing about the food situation in the enemy’s coun- 
try one is tempted to apply the description an American 
negro gave for near beer. He had just entered a wet state 
when a friend asked him what the difference was between 
real beer and near beer. 

“Waal,” said he, ‘dey looks alike, dey foams alike and 
dey tastes *bout de same; but de near beer ain’t got de 
authority.” 

In Germany the food and the substitutes sometimes look 
the same and taste somewhat similar; but the substitutes 
fail to satisfy one’s hunger. 


The Civilian Ration in Germany 


INCE [have been in Switzerland I have taken particular 
pains to learn what the people on the other side of the 
border are.eating; what the 1917 harvest amounted to; 
what effect the food situation is having upon the army and 
what the prospects are for the future. My sources of in- 
formation have been travelers from Germany, the Swiss 
and German newspapers, and detailed reports by neutrals 
and belligerents. 
The German menu to-day is about as follows: 


Meat: In Berlin, 250 grams—about one-half a pound— 
per person per week; in Munich, 200 grams; in Saxony, 
150 grams. 

BREAD: Throughout Germany, 250 grams per day pe 
person, but all persons performing manual labor for the 
government receive 500 grams daily. 

PotaTors: In Berlin, from five to seven pounds per 
person per week; in Bavaria, usually 10 pounds per person 
per week. 

BUTTER AND Fats: In Berlin, from 50 to 75 grams per 
person per week; in Leipsic, from 30 to 90 grams; in 
Bavaria, between 60 and 90 grams. 

MiLk: Babies and patients in hospitals now receive 
from one-fourth to one-half a quart per day each. A year 
ago every child and every sick person received one liter 
per day. 


A Cartoon Entitled The Steeplechase of the Golden Calf, Published in 
Simplicissimus, That Most Ruthless of All German Comic Newspapers 


SuGcarR: 800 grams per month per person. 

VEGETABLES: In season without cards. 

FisH: Only at intervals. 

JAM or MARMALADE: About one-quarter of a pound per 
person per month. 

No CoFrFEE, TEA or Cocoa, but small quantities of 
coffee and tea substitutes. 

BEER: No brewery is permitted to make pure beer and 
no hops or malt can be used. Only beer substitutes are sold. 


With such a scarcity of food it is but natural that one 
should find continuous and critical comment in the news- 
papers. Even the comic newspapers thrust their shafts 
into the food barons or picture amusing scenes in the 
streets. On December sixth the Munich Meggendoerffer- 
Blaetter pictured a policeman holding up the street traffic 
while a crowd of children were lying on the pavement 
eagerly lapping at a golden stream of honey. 

“Mister Policeman,’ shouted the children, “a lady has 
dropped a pot of honey which we children want to lick up. 
Can’t you blockade the street until we finish?” 

And recently the Berliner Tageblatt printed the following: 

“« A very amusing scene was witnessed to-day in Leipziger- 
strasse near Markgrafenstrasse. As thick as snow there lay 
along the street-car tracks beautiful white potato flour, 
which had been dashed out of large sacks from a wagon 
that was leaning sideways. Suddenly men, women and 
children made baskets out of newspapers and filled them 
with this costly luxury. Hats and caps flew from heads, 
and fortunate was he who had something to shovel with. 
And as it became darker and darker in the evening they 
were still working—the fortunate ones, who in this easy 
manner received the light white flour for their Christmas 
cakes and did not have to pay an exorbitant price.” 

But there is no humor in the food shortage so far as the 
people can see, unless it is called to their attention. More 
often they read in the newspapers long reports about food 
scandals, which, as the Berliner Tageblatt on December 
nineteenth said, “shriek to heaven.” On that date this 
newspaper reported the debate in the Schoeneberger—a 
suburb of Berlin—Council regarding food allowances to 
men and women employed on the city estates. Council- 
man Jobel declared that every boss received 5000 pounds 
of potatoes annually, while the ration was less than 500 
pounds per year, and that each boss had to supply only a 
very few persons. Herr Jobel added that the greatest wrong 
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In December there was a public scandal of no mean pro- 
portions because of the mismanagement of the food stores 
and the high prices paid for food sold “‘under the hand.” A 
letter of protest by the magistrate of Neukoeln, which was 
approved by 56 other magistrates, was sent to the national 
food administrator, Herr von Waldow. When he paid no 
heed to its charges an attempt was made to publish it in the 
press; but, as Herr Erich Dombrowskisaid in the Tageblatt, 
Von Waldow ‘‘tried with all the means of the bureaucracy 
to suppress it.” Finally when it was published it showed 
that hundreds of freight cars loaded with vegetables and 
flour were being ‘“‘lost in transit”’ and then sold for unbe- 
lievable prices. It was discovered, even, that government 
officials had a hand in the business. In Neukoeln alone, so 
the petition stated, 425 carloads of vegetables were “lost” 
and sold at high prices. The prices obtained ‘‘under- 
handedly” were in all instances at least twice and in some 
instances five times the maximum prices established by the 
government. - 

The memorial started a fight among the newspapers. 
The Vorwaerts and the Berliner Tageblatt, the. only liberal 
papers left in the capital, demanded that Von Waldow 
resign and that the entire system be changed; that this 
had demonstrated that the agrarians could not be trusted 
with the administration of the nation’s food supplies. The 
Deutsche Tageszeitung and other conservative and reac: 
tionary papers declared that the present system of fooc 
control was really socialistic in its nature and that 
was needed was a food bureau conducted in a more con 
servative fashion. And as the debate continued and be 
came more bitter the poor inhabitants of Berlin nea 


means of knowing what should be done, and had no mea. 
of doing anything even if they had been inspired! Sue 
are the blessings of an autocracy. ; 
Ever since Herr von Waldow has been in office, said the 
Tageblatt on December seventeenth, the war food ener 


has been run for the benefit of the landowners. Thisn 
paper complained that the farmers did not keep their con 
tracts with the city authorities; that they withheld food 
especially potatoes, for higher prices or else fed them t 
the cattle. “And now,” adds the Tageblatt, “the fat ratio 
is to be reduced from 70 grams per week to 6214 grams!’ 
(Continued on Page 77) 
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ILL Fritz catch the Russian fever, and in his 
delirium abolish the Kaiser and his clique, 
thus bringing the war to an end? 


tude of Americans. It is, frankly, the one comfort which 
myriads permit themselves as they look upon the 
Russian muddle. Bolsheviks avow this as part of 
their program. The expectation! that the tri- 
umph of radicalism in Russia will infect the 
masses of the German people causing the 
overthrow of Kaiserism by internal revo- 
lution, is more widespread than military 
men would care toadmit. Most persons 
who look for an early peace base their 
hopes upon this contingency. 

More important still, the notion is 
widely prevalent among workingmen. 
Socialism is responsible for this propa- 
ganda. The idea of a great social revolu- 
tion, wherein the industrial classes will rise 
in their might and overthrow at once mili- 
tarism and capitalism, is one of the present 
major influences at work in the world. Many 
sincere men and women cherish this conviction. All 
must realize that present conditions have put the ques- 
tion to the touch. If revolution spreads from Russia to 
Germany then extreme socialism is bound to sweep the 
world. It will be the new force stronger than armies or 
laws or traditions or patriotism. 

Nothing in the entire field of world affairs is, therefore, 
more important than a clear, frank and dispassionate 
facing of the real conditions in Russia. Democracy 
cannot prosper unless it is in possession of the facts. We 
want to know whether Russian radicalism is a success or 
not; and whether Fritz, as the Allied troops colloquially 
call the German soldier, is likely to fall under its spell. 


A Carnival of Hasty Law:-Making 


NSTEAD of reasoning out the subject as an abstract 

proposition I am going to tell what I sawin Russia, from 
the capital, through the provinces, clear down to the 
Caucasus Front; from the bread lines of Petrograd to the 
loaded wheat barges of the Dnieper. All that I know—and 
vastly more—is also known to the Germans. Russia is 
covered with a network of Prussian espionage. The best 
of the German prisoners in Siberia were provided with 
bogus passports, to enable them to return, seeing the 
country en route. A large proportion of the German Jews 
in Russia are accused of maintaining communication with 
the Fatherland. Russians, of high and low degree, reac- 
tionary and radical, are in the pay of the Kaiser. In 
Russia it is common report that Germany is footing her 
bills for the Russian propaganda by made-in-Germany 


' tubles—which is a euphemism for counterfeit money. 


Everywhere I went in Russia the presence of enemy 


| agents was a more or less open scandal. So Germany has 


_ régime. Almost every- 


' rights. He needs and 


no illusions about the actual state of affairs in the big 
country on the east. 

Another prefatory 
remark will clear the 
‘way for my eye- 
witness testimony: As 
this article will make 
plain, I hold no brief 
for the old Russian 


thing that ails Russia 
now is directly trace- 
able to Czarism. My 
Sympathy with the 
revolution is real and 
unshakable. The peas- 
ant has a right to ask 
patient consideration 
from the world. In 
the deepest springs of 
tis being he is after 
liberty and human 


deserves tolerance and 
sympathy. Much that 
1s wrong with him is 
indisputably the fault 
of the conditions in 
which he finds himself. 
That he has had little 
or no help from the 
educated Russians, 
who are really less 
effective people than 

umself, is a fact of , 


& 


By William 7. Ellis 


That question, spoken or hinted, is in the minds of a multi- 


eer 


The Former Czarina of Russia and Her Daughters 


large importance. So it is as a proponent of democracy, 
and as a friend of the Russian peasant, and as one who 
expects to see a great country one day emerge from this 
welter of woe, that I write. 

If the men of the old Russian order were really strong— 
which happily they are not—they would long ere this 
have used the present stage of Russia’s affairs as a suffi- 
cient reason for restoring themselves to power, a consum- 
mation to be neither desired nor expected. It was an 
American, a famous friend of Russia, who from personal 


observation on the ground has knowledge of conditions - 


both before and since the revolution, who recently said 
in my hearing: 

“The present Bolshevik régime is worse, point for point, 
than the old autocracy. It is more tyrannical and unjust. 
The Fortress of Peter and Paul is fuller of political prison- 
ers to-day than ever before. Enemies of the administra- 
tion have to hide or flee for their lives, as in the cases of 
Kerensky and Madame Breshkovsky. Men and women 
who have spent most of their time in prison or exile 
because of their devotion to liberty are now hounded by 
this minority group of irresponsible Bolsheviks as reaction- 
aries. Free speech and a free press have gone, wiped out 
more summarily than under the autocracy. New laws, 
of most fundamental and far-reaching character, such as 
the former Czar would never have dreamed of issuing 
except after long and careful consultation with his advisers, 
are lightly scribbled off between breakfast and luncheon 
by this man Trotzky. Conspiracy is more rife than ever. 


M. Kerensky With Representatives of the Army, Navy and Church Watching a Revolutionary Procession 


Oppression is in the very atmosphere. In short, I have 
thought the whole matter out and I defy anybody to 
find a single particular wherein this present régime is 


not more despotic than the old.”’ 


Withal, the man who uttered those severe strictures is a 
friend of the Russian revolution, and no reactionary. 
His criticisms apply to the present group in con- 
trol at Petrograd, and not to the nation as a 
whole. 
_Honesty compels the admission that Rus- 
sian radicalism, up to date, is a failure. 
From the beginning of the revolution to 
the present hour, conditions throughout 
the land have gone from bad to worse. 
At the instant, there flashes before my 
mind’s eye a scene in a railway train in 
that part of South Russia which now 
calls itself Ukrainia. The first-class car 
was crowded as no railway car in America 
ever was crowded. Every compartment 
was full and overfull. The corridor was 
jammed with a cold and smelly company of 
Russians, rich and poor alike. Many of the pas- 
sengers had paid only third-class fare; the soldiers, 
who predominated, had paid no fare at all. Drafty 
and cold was the corridor; but colder was the roof, 
where others rode; and likewise the steps and bumpers, 
where both men and women maintained a precarious 
hold. Above the jolting of the slow train and the gabble 
of talk rose the voice of a peasant woman, after the 
fashion of the impromptu orator, which every traveler in 
Russia knows well. Fat and sturdy, with a big basket 
bumping into her neighbor’s ribs, was this woman; and 
her voice was well adapted to calling home the cows across 
the fields or to making the remotest fringe of a noisy 
audience listen to her. She was indicting the revolution, 
and frequently a soldier tried to interrupt or to reply; but 
in vain, for the sympathy of most of those shaken-up sar- 
dines was with their spokeswoman. My interpreter gave 
me the points, which, condensed, ran about as follows: 


The Amazon’s Speech 
se HAT is the use of liberty if we cannot have bread or 
shoes or clothes? Look at this train: Things were 
never this bad under the Czar. I waited for hours in the 
station and had to fight like a wolf even to get inside this 
cold place. Now we have been delayed and delayed, and 
nobody knows when we shall reach our station. Talk 
about the blessings of the revolution! Why, the committees 
give out more new laws than the old officials. A body does 
not know what will be the law to-morrow; but we do 
know that we shall have to stand in line for hours for 
bread, or shoes or sugar or cloth, while the children and 
work of the house are neglected. And the prices! And 
what is a ruble worth now? It won’t buy a tenth of what 
it used to buy, even if the goods are to be got at all. You 
may talk all you please about Kerensky and the commit- 
tees, but I don’t see 
that things are any 
better for the poor.’’ 
That woman’s ti- 
rade ended in scream- 
ing vituperation; yet 
she would doubtless 
be one of the first to 
lead a mob to burn 
down the home of a 
nobleman, or to de- 
stroy the standing 
grain to keep the 
“bourgeois” from get- 
tingit. Inrather crass 
public fashion she was 
indulging the fRus- 
sian’s pet proclivity 
for self-criticism. 
When I got out of 
that particular train 
at Rostoff I found a 
great local interest in 
the kidnaping of rich 
men’s children by rev- 
olutionists, and in the 
bombing of the houses 
of the ‘bourgeois.’ 
The arm of authority 
had here,as elsewhere, 
become  nerveless; 
committees, subject 
(Continued on 
Page 81) 


you will find him 
described this way: 


CREWS, Samuel Stephen—born Banning, Massachusetts, 
Jan. 14, 1855; son of Stephen and Julia C.; attended pub- 
lic school at’ Banning until fourteen; worked two years in 
his father’s shoe shop; 1871 employed in a machine shop at 
Lynn, Massachusetts; foreman of same, 1879-1885; mean- 
while married Sally Boyd at Lynn, 1880. Invented im- 
proved shoe-stitching machine, 1885; 
buttonholing machine, 1889; various 
other mechanical inventions. President 
Crews Shoe Machines Company; chair- 
man of board Banning Gas, Electric 
Light and Street Railway. Address, 
Stony Brook Farm, Banning, Massachu- 
setts. 


I: WHO’S WHO 


It follows that on December 
31, 1917, he lacked a fortnight of 
being sixty-three years old, and 
he looked about that as he sat 
musing—sometimes aware of the 
story that Stephen was telling to 
the group about the fireplace and 
sometimes quite losing it. 

Originally his bulk had been 
mostly upstairs—across the wide 
shoulders and through the deep 
chest; with long, lean legs. He 
had rather spoiled that of late, 
for when he stood up and but- 
toned his coat you noticed a decided ro- 
tundity in the abdominal region. But it 
was still the deep chest and powerful 
shoulders that struck you first. His head 
matched their suggestion of a big motor 
foree—a large, rugged head with jutting 
brows, broad, flattish nose, a wide gash of 
a mouth and square-hewn chin. He was 
smooth-shaven and tanned a fine even russet. When his 
face was settled in repose, as now, there was a deep welt 
in the tough flesh on either side of his mouth. 

Though a party in celebration of New Year’s was going 
forward in the house he wore a brown business suit, colored 
shirt and four-in-hand tie. Only strict compulsion could 
get him to dress up. 

The celebration had started at five o’clock. All the 
window shades were pulled down then to exclude the last 
glimmers of daylight and the big hall was lighted by a 
hundred candles, with a ruddier glow from the blazing logs 
in the fireplace. Nell, at the piano in the musicroom, struck 
the chords, and the children came marching in, singing 
their carol. There were eight of them, from Little Sam, 
aged eleven, at the head of the line, to Elizabeth, aged 
eighteen months, at the foot. They sang: 


Clap, clap your hands and sing with glee, 
For New Year’s is here and happy are we. 


As to Elizabeth—whom everybody still called Pudge in 
spite of her mother’s protest that she was quite old enough 
to be called by a real name—the performance consisted 
mostly of a loud crowing and a vigorous flapping of fat 
arms. In the children’s dance that followed she regularly 
fell down every third step—promptly uprearing herself, 
bear-fashion, and trying it again. 

This was Crews’ greatest delight in life—to gather all the 
family, and especially the eight grandchildren, in the big 
house on Stony Brook Farm a mile out of Banning. The 
town had grown prodigiously since his boyhood, but from 
the terrace in front of his house he could look down fairly 
on the spot where he was born. Up to ten years ago the 
small frame structure which had housed his father’s shoe 
shop still stood. 

The celebration began early because Elizabeth and Billy 
retired at six. Dinner had been eaten and even compara- 
tively mature Little Sam and Lucy had been in bed an 
hour, for it was now half past ten. The adult family was 
gathered in the long living room—seven of them about the 
fireplace in the west end, and Crews himself a little re- 
moved. Only the hooded lights in one sconce were turned 
on. The logs had burned down to a glowing bed over 
which sprites of flame danced here and there. So Crews 
was in the shadow, sometimes musing and sometimes 
looking over at the group about the fireplace. 

He had an odd feeling about them to-night. He thought 
they were an unusually harmonious and affectionate family; 
an unusually fortunate family too. His three children 
had given him cares and anxieties and disappointments. 
There had been one throat-filling crisis when it seemed 
that Flora was set upon bringing a tragedy into the 
house—in the person of Mr. Reginald Keene, divorced. 
Crews had repeated to his wife, with gloomy doggedness, 
that a daughter of theirs never could, really. And she 
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Often it Would be One o’Clock, Two o’Clock, Three o’Clock in the Morning 
Before His Wife Could Drag Him Away From the Rude Model in the Shed 


hadn’t. There had been some heavy-hearted years when 
he wondered whether Stephen, the youngest, wasn’t going 
to make shipwreck of it. But all that was passed. He 
could be honestly proud of all his children now. The two 
daughters who had come in by marriage increased the 
stock of family joy. 

There was Boyd’s wife, Nell—sitting on a footstool by 
Stephen’s chair, her hands clasped round her knees. One 
mightn’t call her handsome or brilliant. But of the seven 
beloved people about the fireplace there wasa certain subtle 
way in which she stood closer to Crews than any other. 
It couldn’t be put exactly into words. He had hardly ever 
had a gun in his hand even in sport, but pretty essentially 
he was a fighting man. Somehow Nell always understood. 

There was dear little Bessie, curled on the davenport 
beside her mother-in-law. Of course that long-legged, rest- 
less, ruthless, irresponsible Stephen would have chosen 
gentle little Bessie Woodward for his wife, Stephen him- 
self being mostly unknown quantity at the time. At the 
wedding ceremony Crews had a gruesome wonder as to 
whether he wasn’t assisting in stretching the sweet bride 
out on a sacrificial altar where presently her heart would 
be duly removed. But all that was passed. Certainly 
now they were a happy and fortunate family. 

The odd feeling was that beneath all the affection that 
bound them together there was a solitary spirit in him 
which looked out upon them and appraised them—knew 
well enough their shortcomings and was perfectly aware 
that in one way or another every one of them had been 
more or less of a fool. The strange thought was that every 
one of them possessed also a solitary spirit which looked 
out upon him and appraised him—knew his shortcomings 
well enough, the degree and manner in which he also was a 
fool. Some way he had never thought of that. Undoubt- 
edly every one of them had his or her secret little laugh at 
the head of the house. Maybe sometimes they all laughed 
together behind his back. 

This wasn’t at all a bitter feeling; in fact he chuckled 
silently over it. Probably he had it because to-night he 
was obliged to put himself into a new relationship with 
them. Ever since they had known him—excepting his 
wife—he had been a sort of beneficent, mundane Provi- 
dence to them; the bountiful, unfailing source whence all 
their material wants were supplied. He had been a strong 
wall for them, the rock on which they built. Well, the wall 
was toppling now; the rock sliding downhill. He felt it 
necessary to tell them so. Of course he hated it. In spite 
of all the assurances he tried to give himself it was humiliat- 
ing. He had even put it off as long as he could; but the 
clock was chiming half past ten now. 

He rose and stepped forward to a chair at the head of the 
davenport. They turned to him with a jesting welcome. 

“Been sitting off there making your New Year’s resolu- 
tions, father?” Nell asked, laughing. 


\\ 


< 


\inne 


mi jp ““Well, yes,’ Crews 
aya @ replied gravely. “I’ve 
made some New Year’s- 

resolutions and I’ve brought you people some 
to make too. I’ve had it on my mind for quitea 


little while; but I didn’t want to jolt you until — 


it came down to the scratch. A year ago to- 
night I thought I was worth twenty or twenty-_ 
five million dollars. To-night I’m broke.” 

He spoke very soberly, and as they stared at 
him in startled incredulity an emotion of blank 
dismay passed through the group— 
almost as though he had announced © 
the imminent death of the family. | 
Deliberately he took a sheaf of pa- — 
pers from his breast pocket and 
unfolded them. The family looked — 
on, fascinated, fearfully wondering 
what somber fate could be about 
to detach itself from the leaves. 

““We’ve simply got to cut down — 
expenditures,’’ Crews went on. 
Looking over at his oldest child he — 
added, ‘‘I’ll begin with you, Boyd.” 

“Certainly, father,” Boyd an- 
swered witha quiet readiness. That — 
was like him. Physically he much 
resembled his mother, being rather — 
under medium height and pursy, © 
with a round, good-humored face — 
andred-apple cheeks. He was 
thirty-six now, with threads of gray _ 
in his brown hair. Time was when ~ 
he had made a sore spot in his ambitious father’s heart. 
But long ago Crews had realized that if a person wasn’t — 
born with some dynamic stuff in the top of his head it was 
as foolish and cruel to blame him for the lack of it as to 
blame him for being born a blond instead of a brunet. Boyd 
would set no rivers afire; neither would he ever do a mean, 
unkind or dishonest thing. Crews had dreamed of a dis- 
tinguished scientific career forthe boy. Under his spur and — 
by endless patience Boyd had managed to win a degree of © 
M.D. His mind would never distinguish him; but he was — 
persevering, sensible, unselfish—good. It would be like 
him to say ‘‘ Certainly, father.” ; q 

“Very well,” said Crews, laying his finger on an item in 
the unfolded sheet. ‘‘ The hospital has been costing me three | 
hundred thousand dollars a year. We'll shut it up.” a 

“Sam!” cried his startled wife. a 

Bessie sat up, wide-eyed, as though a monster had burst — 
into the room. There were murmurs of amazement from 
others about the fireplace. Boyd, dropping his cigar, gaped — 
at his father a moment and exclaimed impatiently, as 
though an utterly silly thing had been proposed, “You can’t 
do it!” 9 

““Seems I’ve got to,’”” Crews replied coolly. 

A look appeared in Boyd’s amiable face such as his 
father had never seen there before—a flag of anger and 
rebellion. . ‘‘I tell you it’s out of the question!” he retorted - 
with heat; then strove to subdue his temper and argue it © 
reasonably. | 

“Why, look at it, father! You founded that hospital 
sixteen years ago. You put me in charge eight years ago, — 
and you’ve been extending it ever since—the maternity 
ward, the day nursery, the free dispensary. That means 
you’ve made it more and more useful—got people to depend 
on it more and more. You’ve always encouraged me to go 
ahead. Only last year you told me to engage Duplesse for - 
research. He’s working on infantile paralysis now. He'll 
get results if he can go ahead. Don’t you see, people 
depend on it! It’s a public institution. They’ve got to 
have it. The wards are full now. Everybody is busy— 
doing good.” 

The stream of affliction that flowed through the hospital 
came up in his mind. He recalled forms and faces—wistful 
faces of mothers, forms of little children. * 

“Tt simply can’t be done!” he repeated indignantly. 
“Tt would be taking life away from those people. You've 
taught them to look to you for that help—to depend upon 
it. You can’t take it away. You owe it to them now. What 
would become of them? They’ve no place to go. The 
County Hospital is full to the roof. If the Crews Hospital 
had never been founded the community would have had to 
provide something to take its place. But it was founded. 
You did it voluntarily. You’ve assumed an obligation. 
Why, it would take two or three years at best to replace 
the Crews. It’s simply got to be kept running—at least 
until it can be replaced.” : 

“Keeping it running costs three hundred thousand a 
year. Can you find the money?” Crews asked. e 

Boyd looked down a moment because the sight of his 
father’s face was disagreeable to him; then stood up. 
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“Yes!” he said; “I'll find the money. I’ve. got-to. 
There must be somebody who can keep the hospital going. 
There’s got to be. It simply can’t be closed. I’ll find the 
money. But it will take some time, father. You must 
carry it on for the time being. Surely you can do that. 
When you talked about retrenching I supposed you meant 
just my living expenses. You can cut them to the bone. 
Of course that wouldn’t go a great way toward meeting the 
aospital bills. But surely you can find some money for the 
time being. Can’t you mortgage this place?” 

His mother, who had sat listening in extreme astonish- 
nent, now spoke up decisively: “‘Of course we can keep it 
zoing until some other way is found. We can sell this 
olace. We can sell the furniture in it. Of course we’ll keep 
t going.”’ She turned to her husband, deeply shocked and 
anable to understand him: ‘‘Why, Sam, you must know 
t’s impossible to close the hospital!’’ 

She had lost a waistline long before. The girlish figure 
with the pretty plumpness of a pigeon, which stood beside 
aim at the marriage altar, had begun to vanish full thirty 
years ago. When one stood five-feet-two and tipped the 
scale at a hundred and seventy, no dressmaking art could 
zonceal the fact that one was stout. There were thick 
streaks of gray in her hair which she made no attempt to 
zonceal. But her brown eyes were as bright as they ever 
nad been, her cheeks smooth and rosy, even when a fire- 
olace glow did not heighten their color. There would be no 
ines in her face to match the rough furrows in his. There 
was no restless dynamic stuff in the top of her head to 
send her out hunting for tasks to grip and strain at. She 
would set no rivers afire—a simple, sensible, fond, stead- 
fast woman. He knew it would be as good a New Year’s 
for her if they were living down in the lodge keeper’s house, 
provided her family was about her, welland happy. That 
was her life. 

“Have you lost your money, dear?” she asked gently. 
[f he had she was sorry for his sake. She asked the ques- 
tion almost in the same way that only two days before she 
had asked the grieving Lucy: ‘‘ Have you lost your Christ- 
mas dolly, dear?”’ 

“There is hardly a dollar in sight,” Crews replied. 


““A Year Ago To:Night I Thought I Was Worth Twenty or Twenty«Five Million Doliars,. 


“Tt would be better to close the institute than to close 
the hospital, daddy,” said Flora; and her husband, looking 
over at her and nodding, said “‘ Yes, indeed!”’ 

Some of Flora’s friends had said she was romantic; some 
had said she had the artistic temperament. She was tall 
like her father, and had enough of his brow and chin to 
indicate heady temper and strong will. Once her parents 
had debated her with grave faces and foreboding hearts. 
Once, even, she had brought their hearts into their throats. 
That was during the brief Reginald Keene episode. Then 
she had dumfounded them by fixing her impetuous regard 
upon Arthur Bevans, six years her elder, with a pointed 
reddish beard and slightly bald—an associate professor of 
chemistry in Camhurst College, on eighteen hundred a 
year. Their objection was not that he lacked money, but 
that he seemed to lack everything else that would make a 
suitable husband for headstrong, unstable, extravagant 
Flora. She had married him and gone heroically off to her 
cottage in Camhurst; and presently her parents discovered 
that their reserved, introspective, slightly bald son-in-law 
had both brains and character. Now he was as much one 
of the family as Boyd’s wife and Stephen’s. 

Ideas were what interested Crews—to make a bully, 
strong stroke off his own bat; to start something going; to 
branch out and push something along. He had taken up 
with Bevans’ educational ideas. The result was the Ban- 
ning Institute. The public could go there to look at the 
pictures, to hear the concerts and lectures. Conservative 
educators might regard it as a shockingly scrambled, 
heterodox sort of place. But it was beginning to attract 
considerable attention from the more open-minded. 

Crews glanced down at the sheet in his lap and observed: 
“The institute cost a hundred and fifty thousand last year. 
But if I haven’t got the hundred and fifty thousand I 
don’t see how that will help the hospital.’’ 

Flora spoke up impetuously: ‘‘Dad, we can find the 
money! I’ll start out with a subscription list in the morn- 
ing. It’s like the hospital—it really must be kept going. 
Don’t you see, we’ve got the plant now; we’ve got the 
staff. More than that, we’ve got the pupils and we’re 
getting the public really interested. Why, if we stopped 


now all the work and thought and money that’s been spent 
on it would simply go into the wastebasket. I suppose the 
hospital is more important. If women and children are 
sick there must be some place where they can be cared for. 
But look at all this mess and bungle of education. Every- 
body knows we’ve got to find better ways of managing it. 
We’ve got to have more children in school and we’ve got to 
give the children who are in school a better return for their 
time. Public institutions are always conservative. They'll 
stick pretty close to the old path. There must be ways to 
strike out on new lines—try out experiments. Men with 
money must help on the pioneering. What better use can 
they find for their money? I’ll go to New York. I’ll go to 
Boston. I know a lot of rich men. I’ll go at them hammer 
and tongs. We can cut down if we have to—get along with 
only a hundred thousand. But we must keep it going, 
because it’s proving itself now. It’s taken six years; but 
that’s a short time. You know how hard it is to get a thing 
of that sort organized and started—to begin to show any 
results. I can show them the situation. I’ll make them 
come across. Why, it would be a great swindle on the 
pupils we have there nowif we shut itup. They’veinvested 
their time in it—their hopes init. We lead a boy round and 
show him various things; we encourage him to browse 
round himself until we strike a thing that really grips his 
interest. Then we say: ‘Very well; you want to be an 
engraver; we'll teach you how.’ And after he’s worked his 
head off a couple of years we step in and say: ‘Excuse us; 
we made a miscalculation; you must get out.’ That would 
be rotten! We must keep it going. You know more rich 
men than I do. You can give me letters if those I know 
don’t give up enough.” 

Crews smiled over at her and remarked: “The only 
trouble with that is most of the rich men I happen to know 
personally are in about the same boat that I am.” 

Stephen expressed their thought by demanding wonder- 
ingly ‘“‘ What’s happened?” 

Crews took a sheet from the sheaf in his lap, placed it on 
top of the others and contemplated it a moment, thought- 
fully rubbing the side of his nose. It had been many years 

(Continued on Page 82) 


To-Night I’m Broke’’ 


Paris, November, 1917. 

AILROAD travel, though very uncom- 
R fortable in these days, is so interesting 

that one is tempted to recordevery little — 
suburban trip. All day, on the second stage of 
the journey from Rome, we were encountering 
French and British troops going forward to 
the defense of the Piave line. From cattle 
ears along the sidings fresh blond English 
faces grinned good-humoredly under trench 
caps and British cheers thanked us as we 

pitched cigarettes from our car window. . 

Not putting too fine a point on where and 
how I saw them, there were Frenchmen also, 
waving greetings and blowing kisses to the 
ladies or lilting snatches of song—the French- 
man is always merry when he sings, as the 
Englishman is lugubrious. Here and there 
we had a chance to talk with them; and we 
found a certain Roman rumor to be founded 
on truth: Both the British and the French 
are glad, very glad, to be going into Italy. 

“You see, monsieur,” said a poilu, shifting 
his pack to get a light from my cigarette, “one 
grows weary of the same old trenches. Per- 
haps we can get them in the open, and then— 
pouf!”? A gunner of the British Army, his 
cap festooned with the flowers bestowed by 
dark-eyed Italian maidens, remarked on the 
climate. “Puts joy in your ’eart, it does!’’ he 
said. “Ypres in winter is ’ell!”’ 

Everything, on the Italian side, wore a holiday air. “It 
is the land of winter flowers, and some of the detachments 
marched, like the army in Macbeth, under a wood, not of 
forest green but of floral green and red and white, so hand- 
somely had the ladies done by them. Every building flew 
pavilions of French, British and Italian flags; every wall 
bore municipal proclamations welcoming the victors of the 
Marne and the Somme. Now and then an American flag 
showed amid the others, and when I investigated I always 
found that the shop or house belonged to some Italian who 
had worked in the United States. ‘‘When will the United 
States declare war on Austria?’’ these citizens of the two 
countries always asked. 


Wartime Travel in France 


E STOPPED for the night at Nice, after an evening 

run past Monte Carlo, whose lights, seen on a promon- 
tory across a dark bay, still rim the terraces with their old 
brilliance. Nice, be it known, before the war was the larg- 
est resort, perhaps the most fashionable, on the Riviera— 
the winter playground of Europe. The Riviera is a more 
cultivated and finished version of the Californian coast; 
and Nice is similarly a more permanent and better-built 
Atlantic City. Even in peacetime, November is a little out 
of the Riviera season; asit was, when we came to luncheon 
next day in the hotel we found only 
three tables set. 

Along the Promenade des An- 
glais, the magnificent sea road that 
in peacetime more than matches 
the boardwalk at Atlantic City 
for display and for sweep of life, 
one sees only the old or the very 
young, the mutilated, the ailing. 
Here an old Englishman, too 
feeble for any usefulness in the 
war, is rolling along in a chair pro- 
pelled by an antique valet, him- 
self well beyond military age. 
There sits a woman in widow’s 
weeds, her eye on three well- 
behaved French children. All 
along are men in uniform or in 
civilian clothes, with the ribbon of 
the War Cross in their button- 
holes, lolling or strolling with the 
weak motion of convalescence. 

As for fashion, there isn’t any; 
the people wear old clothes, just 
barelyneat. The town may freshen 
up a bit in the season, for even 
last year French people of means 
were still sometimes giving them- 
selves the luxury of a short holi- 
day; but just now Nice is as dead 
as an abandoned bird’s-nest. 

In Rome it was impossible to 
secure sleeper reservations on the 
French trains. When I applied at 
the Nice station I found that one 
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Not So Much as a Dog House is Left Intact in the Town of 
Chauny, Which Was Destroyed in March, 1917 


sleeper was going through to Paris every night, but that 
the berths were engaged for eight days ahead. In the pres- 
ent state of French passenger traffic I could not arrange 
an all-daylight schedule. It was a case of sitting up all 
night—a feature of travel to which one grows accustomed 
in the war countries—or of getting couchettes from the con- 
ductor. The couchette I have explained before. It is a sub- 
stitute for a berth in these days and circumstances, when 
there is no energy or labor for washing extra sheets or caring 
for extra bedding. The two parallel seats of a European 
first-class compartment made very good couches. 

In certain carriages upper couches may be let down from 
the walls; this gives, all together, accommodation for four— 
a sleeping compartment without bedding. By energy and 
diplomacy I secured two couchette tickets just as we pulled 
out for Marseilles, with a train crowded almost to standing 
capacity. So great was the demand for passage, indeed, 
that the girl conductor, doing the best she could to accom- 
modate everyone, was obliged to disregard the distinction 
between first, second and third class passengers; and a 
group of poilus, going back to the line from their leave, 
were permitted to grab standing room in the corridor of 
our carriage. : 

This line still runs a dining car; and the fare, being 
cooked by Frenchmen, is good, though simple. However, 
it was switched on to the rear of our train, some five or six 
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cars away from us; and when the porter 
announced dinner and we filed out we found 


the corridors was like bucking the line. You 
edged and crawled about people; you climbed 
over soldierly bags, packs and kit trunks; you 
remained stuck for five minutes at a time while | 
the press in front arranged itself to let you 
through. 

Coming back, heavy with food, was even 
worse. On this return trip I collided with the 
group of poilus packed into the end of our 
corridor. They had been dining from their 


on bidding them good-by, had slipped in 
something a little stronger than army red 
wine, for they were still singing, while the 
officers farther down the corridor regarded 
them indulgently. One of them, a magnifi- 
cent, strapping Alpine Chasseur, asked, as he 
rose to let me through: ‘English? Ah, the 
English are our brave allies!” ; 

“No—American!” I replied. 

“Ah!” he roared, opening his arms and 


rades. Listen! You must sing with us— 
French and Americans together—to beat the 
dirty boche. Is it not’so?” Therefore, I 


must remain for five minutes, being instructed | 
in the words and music of asong that will never — 


be reprinted in the hymn books. ss 
He is a cold and reserved person who, in these days, does 


not get acquainted at once with everyone in his compart- | 
ment. Two of our fellow travelers were especially inter- 
esting—a slim, neat-stepping clean-cut Scotch engineer, | 


and a big blond French captain. The Scotchman had been 
down to a Southern port in pursuance of the only trade a 
Scotchman may have nowadays—beating the Germans. 
He looked as though he had acquired a new and aggravated | 


case of sunburn. That was caused, he explained to us, bya 


flame-blast which hit him in the face during some of his 
experiments. He had recently been working in England 
with submarines, and he dropped some general observa- 
tions that help to explain why Germany is having so much 
trouble getting volunteers for her submarine crews. 


packs. Iam not sure but that their relatives, — 


taking me in. ‘‘The Americans are my com-_ 


Monotony That Kills 


AL ae the monotony which kills in that game,” he said. 
“Nothing to do but sit cooped up ina narrow little hole, 
with the sea pounding all round you, for hours and hours. 
You sleep lashed to a shelf and you eat standing up. I used | 
to say to myself: ‘I won’t look at my watch again until. 
I’m sure an hour has passed.’ I'd look finally—and it 
would be ten minutes.” : | 
The captain spoke good English, for until the war broke 
out he was chief engineer of a French liner running into 
New York Harbor. He came from 
a town near Lille, where his family 
is yet cooped up by the Germans. 
“But my mother is dead,” he 
went on; ‘‘the news came from 
some people who were repatriated 
through Switzerland. So are most, 
of my uncles and aunts. One of 
my brothers has gone into this war. 
My home town has been nearly 
destroyed; the old family house 
where we have lived for genera- 
tions is gone. It doesn’t much 
matter now what happens to me.” 
He might have gone on with his 
old job, since France needs sea- 
faring men. But six months after 
the war began he enlisted and 
worked up from the ranks. For 
more than a year he has beer 
steadily at Verdun, where reall 
the great battle has never ceased’ 
and he wears on his right sleeve 
two of the notches that designate 
wounds. Before the evening was 
over he had given us a reall 
precious souvenir of the war—+ 
paper knife made from the coppe 
of a German shell band which h 
had hammered out in a dugou 
under shell fire—‘“‘ to keep my min¢ 
engaged,” he said. 4 
We stretched ourselves ow 
finally, fully dressed and covere¢ 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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’ INCE the early 
days of my child- 
hood in Boston, I 


have ever observed 
that the pictured ter- 
rors of one’s imag- 
ination are almost 
inevitably more dread- 
ful than the cold facts 
found exigent on an 
impartial examination 
of the reality—if you 
know what I mean! 
And it must be con- . 
fessed that in the case 
of our rescue of Miss 
Esmeralda this as- 
- sumption held true. 

As we—Captain 
Tugwell and I—came, 
as I may say, charging 
_inthrough the window, 
the captain in the lead, 
myself following with 
all due expedition, al- 
most the very first 
thing we saw was Miss 
Esmeralda herself, still 
sitting at the table we 
| others had all quitted 
‘in such confusion! I 
' say still, because I have 
| evidence that she had 
“not moved. I believe I 
“mentioned her request 
for what I take to bea 
sort of native food with 
her—ham and eggsand 
‘fried potatoes. Well, 
this crude dish had just 
‘been set before her 
‘when the excitement 
‘started. And at the 
‘moment of our reéntry 
she was about halfway 
through her strange 
isupper! Moreover,she 
‘was the only person 
in the café who was 
still calmly eating, 
though a few others were straggling back to their places. 
_ Miss Esmeralda’s red hair made a striking note of color 
as she sat there in this oddly reposeful way, and she was 
‘apparently not in the least concerned by our absence. 
Indeed, at the moment of our return she was gazing ear- 
| nestly up at the stodgy face of a waiter and practicing her 
“newly acquired linguistic accomplishment. 
| “Pourqui n’pas vos a Front?” she was demanding of the 
stodgy one earnestly, though, of course, absurdly. 

_ “Parce que je suis Suisse, ma’m’selle!”’ 

__ “Suis Suisse!”’ she repeated, puzzled. Then she hailed 
‘Captain Tugwell with a smile. “‘What’s his excuse?” she 
demanded. . 

__ And Captain Tugwell was so surprised and relieved that 
he answered her question before he inquired for her; not 
that any inquiring was really necessary—that was obvious. 

“He says he’s a Swiss!” said the captain. “I say, now; 
you haven’t been here all the time, have you?” 

__ “Why, it wasn’t much of a fight,” explained Esmeralda. 
| “Just somebody hit a German. I saw they weren’t draw- 
Ing any guns; so I thought I’d better sit tight and finish 
/my supper. I knew you’d all be back.” 
_ The relief I experienced was intense; but I felt that this 
'Preposterous situation had continued long enough. 
“Miss Esmeralda, your aunt is waiting for you outside,” 
said I. “May I help you on with your wraps?” 

“Oh, there you are back again, Penny!” said she, 
| turning to me, the little mole on her left eyebrow giving 
her a more quizzical look than ever. ‘‘So there you are 
vagain! You went out of that window pretty pronto, 
‘didn’t you? And you are not a neutral Swiss, either!’’ 

It was fearfully embarrassing. I could hardly explain 
that I had been impelled by Mrs. DeWynt. And my inad- 
vertent, as I may call it, behavior, on top of her attitude 
toward my feeling of duty about not enlisting, was dis- 
tinetly annoying. But she did consent to come along, 
though she cast a reluctant glance back at the remnants 
of her supper. 
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“But, My Dear Child!’’ She Exclaimed. 
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Outside we found the cars had arrived, and that Mrs. 
DeWynt was fully restored to her usual executive capacity. 

“Esmeralda Sprunt, what is this outrageous thing I 
hear!” she exclaimed. ‘You are to get right in the back 
of the car with me! I shan’t allow you out of my sight 
again. Allie, you get in front with the captain.” 

And so obeying, when the good nights were said, we 
drove home—a miserably cold, silent drive, during which 
the captain and I found little to say to each other, and 
the ladies less. Esmeralda maintained a puzzled silence; 
she, as usual, could not see what she had done to displease. 
Take it all in all, Mrs. Langdon’s party had been a miser- 
able failure. 

The day following was Sunday, and rainy. The senator 
and Mr. Willy, of the President’s Purchasing Board, mo- 
tored down in the morning expecting to play golf. Captain 
Tugwell was carried off bodily, before eleven, by Mrs. 
Langdon, Marjorie and the inevitable St. Johns, and Mrs. 
DeWynt kept her bed, worn out by the fatigues of the 
preceding night. When once my menus for the following 
day were made up I wandered downstairs, desolated, 
wondering where Miss Esmeralda was. I had not long 
to ponder the question, for from the library came roars and 
bellows of laughter. Looking in through the portiéres, I 
beheld a most unwonted sight. 

The center of the room was occupied, as you may have 
supposed, by the object of my search, her bright head 
gleaming in the place of, as I may say, sunlight, and 
seeming a very acceptable substitute at that. In her lap 
was that terrible dog of hers, and on either side sat the 
senator and Mr. Willy, both convulsed with amusement 
at some story she had just been telling. I say the sight 
was unprecedented, because, so far as I am aware, this 
was the first time Mr. Willy had been known to laugh; and 
the senator, when the elements interfere with his golf, is 
not generally approachable—to put it mildly. 

“So these two boys, who had been so unjustly run out 
of town,’”’ Esmeralda concluded, ‘‘ came back early one day 
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and broke into the 
bank. No one knew 
they were there, and 
folks began coming in 
to deposit money, and 
what not. As each 
came in the doorway, 
Charlie would hold’em 
up, frisk ’em and stand 
"em in line. By noon 
all the best citizens 
were present, standing 
in a row. But that 
didn’t satisfy the boys. 
They waited until the 
time lock opened at 
two o’clock, emptied 
the vault, put the best 
citizens in, locked it up 
and went quietly 
away.” 

When the laughter 
subsided Mr. Willy put 
a question. 

“You do really seem 
to know the West!”’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘That ac- 
counts for your re- 
markable knowledge 
of horses the other 
night, eh?” 

“My father raises 
them,’’ said Esmer- 
alda. “‘We have about 
six hundred head.” 

“Well! Well!” said 
Willy. “‘Soyourfather 
is C. E. Sprunt, eh? 
Ah! Hum! And this is 
your first visit East?” 

“Yes,”’ said Esmer- 
aldasadly. ‘‘I—Icame 
to do war work; but I 
am apparently good for 
nothing! I can’t knit 
or sew or cook; and 
the bandages I rolled 
were terrible! Some- 
how, I just haven’t the 
feeling for nursing.” 

“Ah! Hum!” said Mr. Willy again. ‘‘There must be 
something such a clever girl can do. You’d like to do 
something?” 

“Tf only I knew how!”’ Esmeralda exclaimed. 

I turned away, not caring to hear more. Somehow, no 
matter what the conversation, if Miss Esmeralda was in 
it, it eventually came back to the war, and why somebody 
or other who had no concern in it wasn’t doing some 
beastly thing like volunteering! Why, I even once caught 
her talking that way to Hoskins, the butler, a man with a 
wife! That terribly healthy appetite of hers had evidently 
driven her to ask him for supplementary food, which she 
was sharing with her animal, Jeff, and at the same time 
engaging Hoskins in an argument as to why he should go 
to France. 

“T’m sure Aunt Sally will keep Mrs. Hoskins on as 
maid,” she was assuring him. ‘That’ll make her inde- 
pendent of you. And the khaki is much more becoming 
than your striped coat.” 

Really, I hardly know what Hoskins would have an- 
swered—he seemed totally at a loss—if I had not come 
to the rescue by carrying her off. So you can see that this 
type of conversation was beginning to make me distinctly 
nervous. 

At luncheontime Captain Tugwell returned, and with 
him were Marjorie and Mrs. Langdon, with her attendant 
dancer as usual. They had failed to keep the captain to 
luncheon and so had invited themselves over. At the meal 
the senator made what seemed a perfectly harmless an- 
nouncement. 

“‘T have had the horses sent down from Lenox,”’ he said. 
“They came last night. Stood the trip well, Jackson tells 
me. We'll ride this week.” 

“Good enough!”’ exclaimed the captain. ‘I’ve been 
promised a mount. And you’ll ride, of course, Miss 
Sprunt?”’ 

‘Marjorie rides beautifully,” put in Mrs. DeWynt 
before Esmeralda could answer. ‘‘And I will go with you 
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myself. The senator won’t be back till Wednesday; we 
will go to-morrow.” 

“‘Oh, I just think horses are ducky!” cried Marjorie. 

“May I come, Aunt Sally?” asked Esmeralda. 

“Of course you’ll come!”’ exclaimed the captain. 

But next morning I was fated to witness a somewhat 
painful interview between Miss Esmeralda and Mrs. 
DeWynt. The horses had been ordered at ten, and ata 
quarter before that hour Miss Esmeralda came down- 
stairs arrayed in one of her quaint Western costumes, 
She wore a divided skirt of khaki; heavy boots of, I 
presume, a cow design—I have referred to them before; 
and a sombrero. 

About her waist was a gay sash and on her hands fringed 
gauntlets. I myself do not indulge in equestrian sports, 
and so was no real party to the scene; but I was there to 
see them off, and I can assure you that her costume was in 
marked contrast to the correct garb which Mrs. DeWynt 
had donned for the occasion. Mrs. DeWynt, though stout, 
is always correct. At sight of Esmeralda’s costume she 
held up her hands in horror. 

“But, my dear child!’ she exclaimed. “You told me 
you had proper riding clothes!”’ 

“Ayen’t these all right?’? asked Esmeralda wistfully. 
“T’ve always worn them.” 

“But not in Long Hampton!” said her aunt decisively. 
“They would never do!’”’ Then she had an inspiration. 
“Besides,” she added, ‘I’m afraid there is no horse for 
you. Jennifer, the mare you were to have had, is lame, 
and there is only one which nobody in the family has yet 
ridden. He’s too wild.” 

“Ill gentle him for you!” said Esmeralda, her face, 
which had registered chagrin, brightening visibly at the 
idea. 

“T couldn’t dream of permitting it!’’ exclaimed her 
aunt. “Especially in those clothes! Never, my dear!” 

“But please tell me what is wrong with my clothes,” 
begged Esmeralda. “I really would like to suit you, aunt.” 

“Well, everyone wears breeches here!”’ Mrs. DeWynt 
exclaimed. ‘‘I’ll see that a proper habit is ordered for you. 
Meantime you must do as I say.” 

Very, very regretfully Esmeralda submitted, and went 
upstairs. She could not endure to see them start. I 
watched them myself, though without envy; in fact, I was 
rejoiced, for, if opportunity offered, I was determined to 
see Miss Esmeralda alone and explain my position about 
not having enlisted. The subject still rankled, in view of 
the unfortunate coloring Mrs. DeWynt had given to my 
retreat in that downtown café. And so it was that when, 
a few moments after the equestrians’ departure, I heard 
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her approach my study door, I was filled with most 
pleasurable sensations. I straightened my tie. 

“Come in!” said I before she had fairly knocked. 

And Esmeralda came in, that Jeff dog at her heels. 
She had not changed her clothes; and from her manner 
I saw at once that I was not the object of her search, but 
only a medium to some other end. 

“Penny!” said she excitedly. ‘I’m going riding—and 
you are going to help me to!” 

“But—but ”’ T began to protest. 

“But me no buts!” said Esmeralda, running her fingers 
through her red hair and twitching that disconcerting 
eyebrow at me. “But me no buts! I’m going mad for 
lack of exercise in this funny village that looks like the 
country and acts like the city.” 

“But your aunt has said 

She waved me to silence. 

“‘T know she has said!” cried Esmeralda. “‘That’s why 
I’m here! Of course I want to please Aunt Sally, if 
possible; and if she thinks it’s proper for me to wear 
breeches instead of skirts, and won’t let me ride without 
them—why, I’ll wear them; that’s all. And you'll have 
to lend me some!” 

“T! I!’ I gasped. “Never, Miss Esmeralda! Besides, 
there isn’t any horse for you this morning.” 

“You'll help me saddle the new one,” said Esmeralda 
firmly. 

I rose in alarm. 

“T shall do nothing of the sort!’”’ I exclaimed. ‘Your 
aunt Me 

Esmeralda treated me to a long stare. 

“So you won’t, eh?” said she coldly. “Very well, V’ll 
have to do without you. Humph! I’m beginning to be 
glad you are not in the army—a lot of help you’d be if 
you were!” 

And with that she turned on her heel and left the room, 
the dog creature following; and, thoroughly shaken, I 
sat down, endeavoring to compose myself. 

It was not over twenty minutes later that I heard her 
descending the stairs. I knew who it was by the little tune 
she was singing—something about “Ten thousand cattle 
straying’’—a favorite with her. Hearing this, I rushed 
out to remonstrate with her while there was yet time. But 
from the moment I entered the hall I realized that it was 
already too late. 

We have an impressive stairway at The Beeches, and 
many an impressive procession has passed up and down it 
when we were entertaining. Yet never have I felt as I 
did on beholding Esmeralda descending on this occasion. 
Neither, I am sure, did Hoskins, who chanced at the 
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moment to be in the hall, and who, like myself, stood 
transfixed at the sight. 

For Miss Esmeralda had found and donned a pair of 
breeches—tucked them into the cow boots, and, accompa 
nied by the Jeff dog, was serenely coming down so clad; 
and the breeches were undeniably and unmistakabl 
Captain Tugwell’s! 

I think I have mentioned those tweeds of his—they 
being of a loud and easily recognizable check, and m 
offensive to my more refined taste. And here they wer 
blatant, as I may say, upon Miss Esmeralda’s shapely 
person! 

What to do about it, though! Naturally I felt a certain 
overwhelming delicacy about referring to the accou 
ments of her nether limbs. And neither could I perm 
her to appear in public in those garments. I was, indeed, in 
a quandary. Everyone who beheld those trousers wo id 
most certainly know to whom they belonged. Yet she 
could not well be requested to remove them. There v 
but one thing to do—dissuade her from riding. I deter- 
mined to try that. Just as I reached this decision 
Esmeralda espied me; and, breaking off her song, she 
hailed me as genially as if she had not just left me in anger. 

“Hello, Penny!” she said. ‘‘Come on out and see m 
off, you old copper cent!” ’ ’ 

“Miss Sprunt,” I replied stiffly, “I trust you do 
really intend to go out in—to go out on that new ho 
you do not seem to be aware of the danger. Why, & 
Captain Tugwell, an English sportsman, did not care t 
make the attempt!” 

“Didn’t, he, though?” said she lightly, apparently 2 
ease with the world now that her object seemed likely ( 
attainment. ‘‘Didn’t he? Well, perhaps we aan 
an English saddle; but we can and will try an ny 
saddle, eh? Come along, you rough thing!” 

And, catching me by the arm, she compelled me to ra¢ 
the length of the hall and out across the lawn to ~ 
stables with her, the Jeff dog running with us, barking a d 
playfully snapping in the most disconcerting ma 
Nevertheless, I confess I rather enjoyed it. 7 

At the stable we found Thomas, the fellow who had con 
down with the horses, and a stable boy. Esmeralda let g¢ 
my arm and told them what she wanted. As they were new 
to the place, they could not, I am glad to say, recogmlz 
the tweeds; but at the request for the Kaiser they we 
astonished enough. 

“But we haven’t even been able to saddle him, 
said Thomas. “The only one as can do that is Ja 
miss, and he’s out with the party, ridin’; and he do | 
even ’im a heap of trouble.” 


} 

Esmeralda’s eyes gleamed. “Good!” she said. ‘‘Then 

he ought to be a lot of fun. Where is he?” 

“This way, please, miss,” said Thomas; and we fol- 
lowed him into the stables. 

The groom led the way to a box stall where a beautiful 

_ gray hunter was moving about in a restless fashion. 

“You can’t ’ave a ’alter on ’im, miss,” said the groom; 
“so we ’as im in the box stall. I ’ave to carry ’is water in 
to ’im, I do; for we can’t well lead ’im out.” 

“Well, get me a rope and I’ll snare him, then,” replied 
Esmeralda, not in the least disconcerted by this alarming 
news. 

The man tried hard not to stare at the order, but obeyed, 
unsmiling. 

Evidently he, even before myself, appreciated the seri- 
ousness of her undertaking. Esmeralda took the rope, 
examined it, and, finding it satisfactory, addressed the 
attentive groom. 

“Hold this for me,’’ she said, giving him an end. 

She then made a most curious knot in the thing, so 
formed that, though it made a noose, the rope was not held 
by it, but slipped through easily. With this in hand she 
approached the stall and, over the top, threw her lariat 
with amazing swiftness and surety; and the next instant, 

to the equal astonishment of all of us, including the horse, 

_ she had the thing about his neck. With a second deft little 

motion she had twisted the loop about his nose, and turned 

to Thomas, laughing. 

“There you have a halter, eh—what?’’ she remarked. 

'_ Then she started to lead the Kaiser toward the gate; 
but the horse reared back. 

“There goes ’is tricks!” cried the groom. ‘’E’sa narsty 

‘one, ’e is! P’raps you’d rather saddle ’im in ’ere!”’ Evi- 

dently he hoped she was getting tired of the job; and he 
was willing enough, for his part, to give it up. 

“No; we'll take him outside,” said Esmeralda, consider- 
ing. ‘Inside, he might jump up and bump his head.” 

Then, somehow or other, we got him outside—that is to 

'say, Miss Esmeralda did. And as soon as he was in the 
yard he made a brave dash for liberty, dragging Miss 
Esmeralda along with him for several feet, until Thomas 
and the stable boy sprang to his head and brought him to 
a tremulous standstill. The creature stood there snorting, 
and Esmeralda called to the grooms td take hold of the 
|rope above her hold. Wonderingly they did so; and then 


; 


she, still keeping an end in her hand, went over to a strong 
post, which formed a corner of the fence, and looped the 
rope to it. 

“‘Now let go, and shoo him over to me!” she cried. 

I do assure you my heart stood still as they obeyed. It 
was a terrifying sight, the approach of that great gray 
animal; but as fast as he came Esmeralda calmly looped 
the slack round the post, until the horse was finally close 
to the fence. In coming up the loop had slipped from 
round his nose, but that about his neck held tight as he 
pulled back on it. 

“Tsn’t he a nice little horsey?” said Esmeralda with a 
light in her eye that told me this was her first moment of 
real enjoyment since she had been in our midst. 

By this time the animal’s eyes had begun to pop out, as 
his wind was slowly cut off by his own straining. All at 
once he gave a sudden lunge toward the fence, came up 
against it hard, and then, almost as abruptly, drew off, 
perfectly docile, and standing meek and quiet. 

Esmeralda gave the rope a slack and drew nearer. I 
trembled as I saw her little hand go out in a caress of his 
great flank. Soon she was murmuring to him like a mother 
to her babe, her hand creeping toward his head in a succes- 
sion of little love pats. 

“Whoa, horsey!” said she, at length patting him on the 
nose. He snorted, but permitted the caress. 

“Bring the saddle now,” cried she, without stopping in 
her attentions to the horse. 

Thomas obeyed with alacrity. He approached the ani- 
mal gingerly and was about to put the saddle on. 

“No—no!” said Esmeralda. ‘‘Give me the blanket 
first.” 

She took it from the man. The horse winced from it; so 
Miss Esmeralda offered it for his close personal inspection, 
permitting him to smell it. This seemed to reconcile him 
somewhat; and he only trembled when she cautiously slipped 
it upon his shoulder, and then slid it back into place. 

She repeated this performance with the saddle. Once it 
was on she bumped the stirrups gently against his sides, 
patting him reassuringly meantime. Then with a cautious 
foot she reached under the creature, caught the girth with 
her toe, and, with many a precautionary caress, had the 
thing cinched! 

At this point Thomas, who had hitherto kept his dis- 
tance, actually succeeded in bridling the Kaiser. 
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“You ’ave a way with ’orses, miss!” said he respect- 
fully. 

“So have you,” said she with the enthusiasm of success. 
“You ought to be exercising it in the army. The Allies 
need your sort!” 

At that instant my glasses dropped off, and when I 
recovered them I trembled indeed, for Miss Esmeralda 
was in the saddle. 

“Which way did they go?”’ she asked, addressing me for 
the first time since our arrival at the stables. 

“To East Hampton,” I responded gloomily. 

“Which way is East Hampton?” she cried. 

I pointed dumbly. She nodded. The horse described an 
are with his forefeet, and she was off, a mere streak of 
black and white. 

I stood limp and shaken against the door frame until she 
was out of sight, both the stable boy and Thomas watching 
with me. Then the latter approached me with a grave face. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said he; “but I do think perhaps I’d 
better give notice. What she said about my bein’ of more 
use over in France—I do know ’orses, if I s’y so myself. 
And when a young lidy like that arsks when is yer goin’, 
it mykes a chap think! So, if you please, sir . 

“All right, Thomas!’ I assented, feeling unable to 
protest. And, anyway, one couldn’t very well protest. 

Then, feeling completely defeated, I returned to the 
house. Her going off like that in the face of dear Mrs. 
DeWynt’s express orders was bad enough, but the resign- 
ing of Thomas, so long our faithful undergroom, was 
rather the last straw! It was my thankless task to engage 
the servants, and at the rate we were going the household 
seemed likely to be entirely depleted; for I have forgotten 
to mention that she had somehow discovered that the 
senator’s valet was of conscription age and had not reg- 
istered—this before she was with us a week! 

But, though the impending servant question was, I 
admit, a worry, the thought of Esmeralda’s tearing off in 
that mad way was the really depressing thing. Not that 
I need have troubled except as to what Mrs. DeWynt 
would and, in point of fact, did say, as I subsequently 
learned. Of course I was not an eyewitness to what 
follows; but I have pinned it together from the somewhat 
emotional and disjointed account my dear patroness gave 
me, and the picture I herewith submit is, I trust, veracious. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Poor Dear Mrs. DeWynt is Not Fond of Cows; Indeed, They Fill Her With Profound Distrust — Yet Daisy Ruthlessly Carried Her Into Their Very Midst 
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Running the War 


E WANT a small board of directors, practically all- 

powerful under the President, to manage the war. 
We do not want a body that is thrust into the executive 
machinery by Congress against the will of the President 
and not cordially accepted by him. 

The Constitution puts the whole executive branch of the 
Government in his hands. There is no way of taking it out 
of his hands even if that were desirable. He is the only 
instrument, under the Constitution, through which the 
United States can work executively. It is beyond the 
power of Congress to curtail his powers or supplant him in 
any material degree. A board or cabinet to which he was 
hostile, no matter with what paper authority it was 
endowed, would be nothing but a monkey wrench tossed 
into the machine. 

Whatever is done to effect a better organization of the 
executive side of the Government must be done with the 
President’s assent and codperation. 

The executive side of the Government unquestionably 
needs better organizing. It has by no means broken down. 
There has been, and is, some incompetence and inefficiency; 
but that is far from being the whole story. The President 
can point to great achievements; but he should see that 
there have also been failures in some important particulars. 

Mr. Wilson is evidently loath to accept a small, powerful 
board of strong men who would necessarily take over much 
of the detailed management. An able, self-confident man 
naturally likes to retain authority in his own hands. With 
a proper war board the President would no longer be the 
court of last resort on all questions; his personal réle 
would be somewhat less conspicuous. 

But judicious delegation of authority to capable sub- 
ordinates is pretty nearly the whole secret of executive 
ability. The President must see that the present situation 
can be only a more or less successful muddling through. 
Hitting on three cylinders the machine may get over the 
road. But it is not the right way. Of his own motion the 
President should create a real war board. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Stettinius is a hopeful sign. 


Efficiency on Paper 


OME little time ago business took us to an office that is 

of high importance to the United States in this junc- 
ture. The first thing we saw on entering was a large wall 
chart full of little cubes and circles depending one from the 
other like a sort of geometrical Christmas tree. It showed 
the organization in balanced and symmetrical perfection. 
At sight of it our heart sank. Quite as we had expected, 
the gentleman in charge of that office thought we should 
apply at Bureau Seventeen; the gentleman in charge of 
Bureau Seventeen was fairly sure that Bureau Thirty-six 
was the one for our affair; Bureau Thirty-six sent us to 
Bureau Forty-two and Bureau Forty-two sent us back to 
the first one. Such is chart organization. 

For a good while we have been hearing that the Food 
Administration was about the most efficient thing at 
Washington. The other day we read with much satisfac- 
tion that it is one of the things at Washington which does 


not have a chart of its organization hanging on the wall. 
From that simple statement we understood its efficiency. 

The prevailing notion is to draw a picture of efficiency; 
make a map of it; plot a nice large chart, with the com- 
missioner in a circle at the top and the three deputy com- 
missioners hanging from him like the three balls of a 
pawnbroker’s sign, and all subordinate functionaries, 
offices, bureaus, adjutants and lieutenants represented by 
appropriate squares and circles in balanced harmony; then 
to tack that on the wall and admire it. 

Organization is then perfected and cast in an iron mold. 
You cannot take the second deputy auditor from this side, 
where there happens to be nothing for him to do at the 
moment, and put him over on the other side, where there 
is much to do, because that would ruin the symmetry of 
the design; your chart would become lopsided. 

For efficient farming draw a chart showing that the 
farmer is superior to the hired man and the corn land must 
first be plowed, then harrowed, then seeded, then culti- 
vated and finally harvested. If you do not get a good crop 
with that, try red ink. 


Future Shipping 


Cie aca recently announced that the merchant ships 
now built or building with public money will be 
retained by the government after the war and operated as 
a public utility in conjunction with the publicly owned 
railroads. 

At the end of the war the United States Government 
will own a merchant fleet nearly or quite as large as has 
ever sailed under any flag except the British. The first 
intention was to lease our government-owned ships to 
private operators; but with the great enlargement of the 
Government’s shipbuilding program that intention is 
by no means conclusive. The German Government has 
voted a great sum for shipbuilding. The German merchant 
fleet may be used as an implement of national economic 
strategy, and if that should involve’a loss of direct shipping 
profits the government would make it up. The presence 
of many millions of tons of merchant bottoms that are 
essentially directed by governments may have a decisive 
influence on the industry. 

Broadly speaking, private enterprise cannot compete 
successfully with government enterprise, because govern- 
ment can ignore direct profits and private enterprise 
cannot. If government thought it worth while in the 
interest of national trade as a whole to cut ocean freights 
to the point of cost of operation or below, it could do so 
and draw upon the public treasury for the deficit. When 
private enterprise fails to pay expenses it goes bankrupt. 

Government operation of ships once launched on an 
extensive scale might easily force nearly all shipping into 
government hands. Then if one government cut freights 
competing governments would do the same. The net 
effect would be to remove shipping from the category of 
industries that pay their own way and make it simply a 
charge on public treasuries. 

Getting into government operation after the war would 
be much easier than getting out of it. 


Waste and Go Cold 


HERE seems hardly to have been a household or a 

factory of any sort in the United States east of the 
Mississippi that was not pinched for coal this winter. This 
was not only in cities; apparently in every village there 
were houses where the furnace went out and people resorted 
to stove wood for heat. 

The estimated output of coal in 1917 was only seven or 
eight per cent below the estimated demand; we were 
short only ‘a matter of fifty million tons. There is not the 
slightest doubt that we annually waste more than seven or 
eight per cent of our coal output. There is no doubt that 
if we habitually used coal with reasonable economy we 
should have had enough to go round. 

The United States has always run with an ample mar- 
gin. If it was too lazy to get proper drafts in its furnace 
and to stoke carefully it need not mind much, because it 
had the coal to waste. It has had food, clothing, timber, 
metals to waste. In sheer carelessness it has burned up a 
hundred million dollars or so of buildings every year. It 
had them to throw away if it felt so inclined. 

War has wiped out all the margin. Whatever we waste 
we shall pinch for. If we throw away coal we shall go cold. 
We have got to cut our cloth to the economy pattern or 
run out of cloth. This choice is up to every inhabitant 
every day. 


The Labor Question 


ee United States Employment Service, a branch of the 
Department of Labor, after reviewing conditions the 
last of January made this statement of the situation: 
Taking the country as a whole there is no apparent 
shortage of labor. The number of workmen being sought by 
employers and the number of workmen seeking employment 
are substantially equal. On the face of the returns, if labor 
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were properly distributed every man would have a job and ~ 
every job would have a man. ‘Except for temporary 
inconveniences,” it adds, ‘‘the United States Employment 
Service believes that practically every willing and able 
worker can be well employed during the current year and 
that the needs of every industry can in a reasonable time 
be filled practically up to one hundred per cent.” 

No doubt there are demands for labor, particularly farm 
labor, which do not come to the notice of the service. On 
the other hand, there are great reserves of labor power—for 
example, labor of women—which the service apparently 
does not take into account. But the big fact remains that 
there is no good reason why a wheel or a plow should stand | 
idle for a moment in the United States this year on account _ 
of a lack of labor. 

The labor is here. It is even here superabundantly. 
When we see England, France and Germany, with eight 
to nine times our proportion of hands drawn off from | 
industry into the armies, and still subsisting the civil pop- 
ulations and turning out mountains of munitions, it is | 
absurd to talk about any real labor shortage in the United 


States. If the United States fails in any degree, on account 
of lack of labor at any given point, to turn out all the food . 
and goods of every sort that it needs this year, to that — 
extent it will be a bungler. = | 
The only problem is to mobilize the labor force of the | 
country and keep it at work. The labor dispute that devel- 
ops to a stoppage of work is a betrayal of the nation. To~ 
every stiff-necked friction-maker on either side of a labor | 


difference the Kaiser owes a decoration and a pension. 


Work on the Farm 


INCE Adam delved and Eve span no agricultural 
undertaking has been more important to mankind than 
this year’s American harvest will be. It islack of food that | 
is beating the Kaiser in Austria and at home. Not military 
reverses, but plain hunger is raising this insistent cry for 
peace. 

But France and England also are on short—and shorten- _ 
ing—rations. When the British food controller cabled | 
Hoover in January that he must have seventy-five million | 
additional bushels of American wheat between then and 
May he had some formidable figures before him. The | 
French wheat crop has declined steadily for three years. | 
No improvement can be expected this year. England’s — 
bread-producing capacity is small. No surplus can be | 
expected from Russia. It is to America that the Allied | 
armies and civil populations must look. ; 

All our amateur schemes of schoolboys’ cabbage patches 
on vacant lots are merely slight palliatives. The real food | 
supply must come from labor applied on farms by or under | 
the direction of experienced farmers. | 

The labor is here—plenty of it. It must be combed out 
by canvass and patriotic appeal. It must be attracted, too, — 
by good wages. The Government has already guaranteed j 
a minimum of two dollars a bushel for this year’s wheat ~ 
crop. As to all the food products it should announce a — 
policy of such profits to the producer as will enable him to / 


compete for the floating labor supply. 

The Department of Agriculture has divided the country 
into four farm-labor divisions, in each of which it will | 
set up an organization, codperating with state and local — 
agencies, for the purpose of getting labor to the farms. 
Labor with some experience of farming is wanted. 2 

Throughout the country and embracing all the country 4 
towns there should be a campaign as energetic asa Liberty- © 
loan drive, fo get all workers with farm experience into | 


the field this spring. } 


Mr. Wilson dq 


N°. PRESIDENT since Washington has had the confi- — 
dence of the people in a higher degree than the present 
occupant of the White House. No other President, since 
Jackson, at least, has enjoyed the hearty confidence and — 
admiration of the American people under his right name. 
A friend calls our attention to the momentous fact that 
this President even conducted a successful campaign for 
reélection without any considerable body of his fellow | 
citizens feeling it necessary to certify their affection for 
him by calling him Old Cockeye, or Bully Boy, or Gander- 
shanks; or even Woody. : 
This is a great fact, marking the culmination of an 
epoch in the political development of the United States; 
the opening of a new chapter. It means that we have 
habituated ‘ourselves to a “biled” shirt. We sit down at 
the table of the nations with our coats on, and choose a 
fork in preference to the more expeditious table imple- 
ment, as though we’d been born to it. Something free and 
‘genial—albeit more or less uncouth—has passed away. — 
Future historians will remark that in the first quarter of 
the twentieth century the United States definitely took its 
place as one of the great Powers; and coincidentally its 
newspapers fell into the way of calling the chief executive 
“Mr. Wilson.” They will point out that spiritually the | 
two phenomena are merely two facets of the same fact, 
signifying the end of adolescence. | 
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The Daily Drudgery of Mine Sweeping is the 
Riskiest Game of the War by Land or Sea 


Tis American destroyer fleet on active service 
l) in the war zone was lucky enough to cruise 
| seven months without losing a ship by mine or 
‘torpedo; but the price of warfare had to be paid 
|sooner or later, and bitter disaster was only deferred. 
It came, the first taste of it, with the destruction of 
the Jacob Jones and the death of two officers and 
‘sixty-four fine young seamen, snuffed out with no 
chance to fight back, drowned or torn to bits by an 
enemy unseen whom neither skill nor vigilance could 
thwart. A few days earlier another destroyer had 
disabled and captured a German submarine; not to 
‘mention certain U-boats that had been obliterated 
‘with all hands by the explosive depth charges deftly 
dropped. It is give and take, tit for tat. 

When this destroyer failed to return to her haven 

after a tour of duty with a troop convoy bound to 
France, it came as a shock, grievous and almost unex- 
pected, for the fleet had come and gone with the cer- 
tainty and regularity of an express-train schedule. 
The peril was always there, but one seldom mentioned 
‘it, and the edge of anticipation had been dulled. An 
‘Englishwoman living in the port, who had endured 
many sorrows of this kind and to whom there was 
nothing novel in tragedies of blue water, wrote in the 
course of a letter to a friend: 
__ “To-day we are very sad over the Jacob J ones, but 
the war takes its toll of us all. And each time it hits 
4s we must face it and show we are not afraid. It is better 
5o die and win than to live and lose.” 

It is brave consolation to know that the men of the lost 
destroyer died and won, true to the traditions of a navy 
which has many times stood the test of adverse fortune. 
They had rescued from sinking ships more survivors than 
Any other vessel of their fleet, including three hundred of 
she crew of a torpedoed British auxiliary cruiser—a splendid 
‘eat of seamanship; and they had seen and attacked their 
share of submarines. But for the most part the Jacob Jones 
jad steamed many thousand miles with no more molesta- 
‘lon than if she were on the southern drill grounds at home. 
When the crisis came, however, those who survived the 
¢xplosion did what could be done, swiftly, methodically, 
without panic, without faltering. This is the wonderful 
hing in the navy spirit and discipline: That it takes the 
“aw boy from the farm or the shop and stamps him with 
pa unflinching manliness that prefers not to live and lose. 


Game to the Last 


[HERE had been no glimpse of a submarine when the 
watch officers on the bridge of the Jacob Jones saw the 
orpedo coming at top speed, breaking the water, diving 
ond leaping out again like a frolicsome porpoise. The ship 
vas Instantly turned at increased speed, but she could not 
odge the blow, which tore her hull like paper and killed the 
nen below decks. The destroyer floated eight minutes, 
‘uring which those left alive were trying to clear away the 
mashed boats, or standing at the guns on the chance of a 
hot atthe submarine, or helping the stunned and wounded. 
lvery man for himself was no part of their doctrine. When 
Steaming wreck plunged under, alone, with no other 
essel to lend a hand, some of the crew were swimming, 
hanging to rafts or bits of wreckage and to the one 

}Oat that still floated. The water was very cold, the winter 
vind soon chilled them to the bone, and several died of 
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The German Mine of To-day Explodes With a Prodigious Bang 
and a Spouting Geyser of Water 


exposure. Night was coming on and there was the slender- 
est hope of rescue, for the radio had been smashed when 
the ship blew up. It was in such circumstances as these 
that Lieut. S. F. Kalk died like a gallant gentleman. His 
commander reported of him that during the early part of 
the evening, though already in a weakened condition, he 
swam from one raft to another in order to equalize the 
weight on the rafts. The bluejackets who suffered with 
him paid him the best tribute a man can win, for they 
agreed that “‘he was game to the last.” 

Another instance of this unselfishness in extremity was 
that of C. Charlesworth, boatswain’s mate, first class, who 
removed some of his own clothing during the night and 
passed it to comrades who were more thinly clad than he. 
They were washing about upon an overloaded raft and all 
hands realized that their lives depended on keeping warm. 
Of this the boatswain’s mate was well aware, but his was 
the code of share and share alike. 

Lieutenant Commander David Bagley, one of those 
finally picked up, who had madea fine record with the Jacob 
Jones, is very much sucha manas his brother, WorthBagley, 
who was killed aboard the torpedo boat Winslow in the 
Spanish War—both ruddy, intrepid and light-hearted in 
danger. It was a coincidence that I should have said good- 
by to them before they sailed on their ill-starred voyages— 
the one at Key West twenty years ago, the other in a port 
of the Irish Sea where the British ensign flies. 

Such misfortunes as the loss of this destroyer and more 
than half her company bring the American and British 
navies into a closer kinship and create a more sympathetic 
understanding. To the people of the United States the 
sinking of a ship like this is sensational; to the ports of the 
British Isles it has become a sad commonplace, to be dis- 
missed by the London newspapers as an item of two or 
three lines. There are widows and orphans at home to 
mourn the Jacob Jones, but for one of these there are a 
hundred wives and kiddies from Plymouth to the Orkneys 


Out of the Narrow Harbor Entrance the Steam 
Trawlers File Seaward in Quest of Mines 


who mourn because their sailors never came back 
from the sea. How and why they perished and what 
the task is for the others to “carry on” may not be 
wholly understood on the western side of the Atlantic, 
where the interest has been mostly focused on the 
deadlocked battle fronts of France and Flanders. 
But the war must be won no less in the ships than in 
the trenches, and for this supreme purpose the two 
navies are united as one. 

Much has been heard of the might of the Grand 
Fleet which waits and watches in the North Sea, but 
not so much of the thousands of humbler craft that 
keep the channels clear for traffic. Now and then 
certain journalists and official visitors with the proper 
credentials have been courteously invited to make 
the tour to the Grand Fleet—a memorable experi- 
ence and vastly impressive; such a pageant of sea 
power tugging at the leash as the world has never 
before beheld. These sight-seeing pilgrims are enter- 
tained and shown about with punctilious thorough- 
ness; and it is alone worth the tedious journey to 
meet Vice Admiral Sir David Beatty—jaunty, in- 
domitable, his cap slightly over one eye—to ask him 
if he thinks the German High Sea Fleet will venture 
out again, and to hear his crisp, twinkling reply: 

“We're here, what, what?” 

This phrase aptly sums up the whole matter. It is 
the naval policy and history of the war in an epigram, 
worth more than a hundred pages of technical elaboration. 
It means that England maintains control of all the seven 
seas because she has a battle fleet so much the stronger 
that Germany dares not send her navy out of her own 
ports. It is the factor which makes possible an aggressive 
warfare against the submarine, Germany’s one naval 
weapon and her last desperate resort. The Grand Fleet, 
by virtue of its superior force, everywhere safeguards the 
surface of the sea so that the destroyer may wage its cam- 
paign against the U-boat and protect the convoys laden 
with supplies and troops. 


The Work of the British Navy 


hats holds true to the extent that as soon as a sufficient 
number of destroyers can be built to furnish adequate 
escorts for all merchant convoys it will make little differ- 
ence how many submarines are sent against them, for it 
will be almost impossible to break through the protecting 
screen. 

Shipping losses are still heavy and there is not a moment 
to waste if a grave shortage of food and of tonnage in which 
to carry it is to be overcome, but the submarine will play 
a steadily losing game if the United States concentrates 
her tremendous energy for naval construction upon the 
destroyer program. During the war England has built 
new destroyers with amazing speed and in numbers almost 
incredible, but the demands for their services are so varied 
and far-flung that hundreds more are urgently required. 

What the destroyers and the thousands of other small 
armed vessels were called upon to do was forcefully out- 
lined during a talk with a British admiral who commands 
an important North Sea base. 

“The obligations imposed on our navy became greater 
daily,’ said he, ‘‘and huge efforts were necessary to increase 
the navai forces both in material and personnel. Cam- 
paigns were in progress in Africa, Egypt, Macedonia and 
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Mesopotamia, each requiring its 
quota of naval aid. Ships of all classes 
were laid down and completed with 
remarkable promptitude; thousands 
upon thousands of men were recruited 
and trained, while many hundreds of 
small craft were hired and put into com- 
mission and organized for patrol and 
escort work and the all-important duty 
of mine sweeping. Daily it became 
evident that expansion could not be too 
great or too rapid. Our coast line with 
its numerous and important harbors 
was bare to attack, while the shipping 
which passed coastwise like an atten- 
uated line had its weak spots every- 
where and its strong ones nonexistent. 

“It was on such points that the 
enemy first made his attacks. Battle 
cruisers making the North Sea passage 
by night at high speed bombarded first 
Great Yarmouth, then Scarborough, 
and later Lowestoft. These naval raids 
had for their object the terrorizing of 
the inhabitants of the coast towns. It was hoped that an 
outcry for protection would be raised and that public 
opinion would force a dispersion of our main fighting forces. 
The country kept its head, however, and the navy re- 
mained true to its principles. 

“In our search for the causes that prompted the enemy 
to take this line of action we have not far to seek. The 
pressure of the blockade was making itself felt and the 
backbone of the blockade was our naval concentration. 
The battle fleet must be tempted from its position to take 
the risk of submarine and mine, and to suffer attrition 
necessary to reduce its forces to the level of the Germans. 

“Another and more serious menace was, however, in 
store for us, and one which has proved a severe tax on the 
navy ever since. I refer to mine laying as carried out by 
enemy submarines. This form of activity was at first con- 
fined to the east coast. Counter measures had to be 
adopted. A great increase in the number of mine-sweeping 
vessels was made and many more crews were trained. By 
degrees the splendid personnel got the upper hand of the 
mine menace, though during the initial phases of this 
insidious form of warfare our resources were severely tried. 
The threat became more widespread, however, and it soon 
became apparent that Germany was building considerable 
numbers of this particular class of submarine. Activities 
gradually extended through the channel to its western 
ports, to the Irish Channel, and to the southern coast of 
Ireland. This extension was gradually but surely met by 
British mine sweepers, ever increasing in numbers and 
efficiency.” 


The Deadly German Egg 


ie THE early months of the war the task of sweeping the 
channels and harbor entrances clear of hostile mines was 
comparatively simple. They were laid from disguised 
merchant vessels, some of them flying neutral flags, and 
they were pretty certain to be caught if they persisted in 
it. Then the ingenious Hun discovered that he could equip 
his submarines to creep under water and sow mines like 
some infernal sea monster depositing its eggs. Detection 
was almost impossible, except when an occasional sub- 
marine sat down upon one of its own mines and instan- 
taneously became a total loss. Here was a phase of the 
war which the public knew almost nothing about. It was 
commonly assumed that the submarine menace was aimed 
against merchant vessels at sea by 
means of torpedo or shell-fire attack—a 
problem to be solved on the surface. 
More incessant and determined, how- 
ever, more deadly in its power to 
throttle commerce was the mine-laying 
submarine, which ranged every thor- 
oughfare of the British Isles. It was a 
sinister, invisible blockade, which at- 
tempted to destroy every ship bound 
in or out, coastwise and offshore. Un- 
checked it would havebeleaguered Great 
Britain and made starvation imminent 
long ago. 

These mines were planted not only 
by thousands but by hundreds of thou- 
sands; and the grim silent conflict still 
goes on, the trawlers sweeping them up, 
the German submarines stealing across 
from Zeebrugge, Helgoland or Kiel to 
drop another cargo in the hope of de- 
stroying merchant or naval vessels with 
all on board. It has become a losing 
game, for the hated Briton knows all 
the tricks of the trade by now, and his 
shipping comes and goes as part of a 
system wonderfully well organized; and 
the skippers know their roads have been 
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Once Set Free and Floating, the Mines are Sunk by Rifle Fire From the Decks of the Trawlers 


made safe before they venture forth. The immense volume 
of trade among the many busy ports on all the coasts flows 
almost without interruption, passing by the masts and 
hulks of other ships, which came to grief earlier in the war 
when German invention displayed the same devilish apti- 
tude for this sort of work that was revealed in the use of 
gas and liquid fire on land. 

It is a mistake to assume that these mines were sown 
adrift or in any haphazard fashion. The Teutonic mind 
does not work that way. Almost all the floating mines 
that nervous shipmasters have sighted at sea had broken 
away from their moorings and were not deliberately left to 
wander, on the chance that something might bump into 
them. This would not be precise and scientific enough. 
They are dropped and anchored by chart and scale, and 
the submarine commander is told just where to leave his 
unholy freight. 

The German mine of to-day is a wonderfully efficient 
contrivance for its purpose—a huge steel egg containing an 
air chamber for buoyancy and several hundred pounds of 
high explosive in the base. Round the top, at the large 
end of the egg, are horns, four or five in number—small 
cylinders of lead several inches in length—which are bent 
or broken at a touch from a passing vessel. Each horn has 
within it a glass vial filled with a liquid that runs down into 
the mine as soon as the vial is shattered and combines with 
certain chemicals to make an electric cell. A current 
instantly passes through the wires leading to the detonator 
and sets the machine off with a prodigious bang and a 
spouting geyser of water. More deadly than a torpedo, 
such a mine is almost certain to rip. the bottom out of 
the stoutest ship afloat. Smaller craft, such as trawlers, 
drifters, smacks and coastwise colliers, are usually blown to 
fragments. 

The submarine lays them through openings in her bot- 
tom—four or five wells, in each of which are two or three 
mines very neatly packed one above the other. The mine 
itself rests in a cage or cradle with a heavy concrete anchor 
base, something like an egg in a cup, and the whole con- 
trivance leaves the submarine in this compact form. There- 
after it proceeds to act on its own initiative, with almost 
human intelligence. In the mooring base is a coiled wire 
cable which releases itself by means of a hydrostatic valve 
with a delayed action that permits the submarine to get 
clear of entanglement and collision. The egg or mine floats 
upward, rising from the cup until it reaches a point eight 
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feet below the surface at the slack of | 
the tide. There it sways and bobs in 
ambush, its fragile horns holding sud 
den death and obliteration, with n 
possible way of discerning its presene 
from the deck of a ship. These are 
costly eggs, with all their delica 
mechanism, and the Imperial Germa) 
Government is something like fif 
hundred dollars out of pocket for eve 
mine laid off England’s coast. In th 
approaches to one North Sea port alo: 
more than a thousand mines have been ~ 
swept up during the last year. | 
And still the German submarines per- 
sist in leaving more of them; nor do 
their enthusiasm show any signs 
waning. Possibly the theory is to keep — 
the British Navy busy, or part of it, 
and so divert it from other duties m 
annoying to the enemy. The mine 
ers creep in when the tide and weath 
favor, unload, and promptly the swee| 
ers clean them up and the signal goes 
the long processions of laden merchant ships that they 
may safely proceed on their courses. | 
The navy could not spare the men for this kind of work, 
nor were naval vessels suitable for it. In the ancient, wi 
swept fishing ports of Lowestoft, Grimsby, Hull and 
mouth were thousands of courageous seamen who knew t] 
North Sea as a landsman knows his own dooryard. Thi 
raked the Doggerbank with their trawls and earned the 
bread in rough waters, toughened to cold and dang 
staunch Britons to the soles of their sea boots, and hearti 
hating the Hun and all his works. There was nothing n 
to history in this fighting a foe in the North Sea. The fo 
fathers of these fishermen of Yorkshire and the Norfo 
coast had battled with the Danes, the French and #1 
Dutch through a thousand years. Every headland has 
stirring traditions, every harbor its tales of foray ai 
defense, and the ruins of Scarborough Castle overlook # 
scene of a Norse king’s descent upon the fishing fleet in the 
dim twelfth century. ' ; 


North Sea Warfare 


relies experience has developed a powerful, seawo: thy 
type of vessel for this North Sea fishing, just as it has bred 
a wonderful race of men. It is a region in which only stout 
hulls and stouter hearts can hope to endure and survi 
The muddy, shallow waters are lashed into sudden fi 
by gales which swoop down with little warning, creatin 
wildly disordered sea. Fog and mist cloud the fishing ba 
and darkness obscures them in the winter months, 
sunrise after eight o’clock and dusk beginning at th 
One must have known North Sea weather to realize 
Admiral Jellicoe meant in referring to the “low visibili 
which hampered the British naval tactics and gunner, 
during the Battle of Jutland. 
It is weather that favors the swift raids and hurried re- 
treats of German destroyers and light cruisers, whose 
are so close at hand. They have harried the helpless sai 
smacks and hurled shells into unfortified coast towns 
snapped up a convoy or two of neutral merchant steam 
bound across from Norway. The keenest lookouts on the, 
bridge or in the crow’s nest of a British patrol squadre 
can see no more than a tiny area of this gray and melat 
choly sea; and it is impossible always to prevent the 
man raider from working mischief and scampering ho 
again. It was such provocations as these that roused 
North Sea fishermen to voluntee: 
the work of patrolling and mine s 


Only Stout Hulls and Stouter Hearts Can Hope to Endure and Survive This North Sea Fishing 
for the Mines Which the German Submarines Planted by Hundreds of Thousands 


ing, just as the dropping of bom 
London drove thousands of rect 
into the British Army. The ski 
and crews of the trawlers and d: 
were their own free men, stiff-n 
and independent, eying the small 
and rigorous discipline of this navy. 
with some disfavor. Many of the be 
were filled with kinsfolk or neig 
who had sailed and toiled togethers 
boyhood. 

While they deliberated, not so 
hanging back as making up their 
the German submarines were sne 
across to the fishing grounds to 
their cowardly toll of the little une 
boats. Not unarmed for long, 
ever, because the smacksmen clan 
for guns and hoisted their red 
beat out and tackle the pest 0 
marine and even up the score 
saw their old friends and ship: 
fetched in dead or wounded from 
vessels of their fleet, and the 
missing swelled. ; " 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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“I’m. putting money in the bank. 
"m growing fat and healthy. 
And Campbell's Soup | have to thank 


For making me so wealthy.” 
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He ‘ieaahtk You get a double value 
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in this wholesome soup 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL GOMPANY 4 
CAMDEN, NWS 4 


It not only gives you a surprising food value for 
your money but in using it you save many of the 
usual expenses. 

The soup comes to you ready cooked and prepared, and the contents of every can makes 
twice its volume of nourishing and satisfying food—a food which cannot be duplicated in any 
home kitchen at anywhere near so low a cost—to say nothing of the saving on your fuel bill. 

And there is health as well as economy in the regular use of 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It combines many valuable elements of nutrition in 
a well-balanced and tempting form. With the invig- 
orating beef stock, we blend an abundance of choice 
vegetables, sustaining cereals and fragrant herbs. 

We include potatoes, sweet yellow turnips and 
tender carrots, diced. Also baby lima beans, small 
fancy peas, Country Gentleman corn, Dutch cabbage, 
fresh okra, celery and parsley, and a purée of fine 
tomatoes. We add rice, barley, alphabet macaroni 


Be sure to add _ boiling water. 


Then serve it hot. A 
21 kinds 


Bring the soup to boiling point. 


and a delicate bit of leek, onion and sweet red peppers. 

You have no added materials to pay for, no cook- 
ing expense, no labor and no waste. 

By means of the extensive Campbell organization— 
its expert agricultural staff, its experienced buyers, 
skillful chefs and perfectly equipped kitchens—you 
get the benefit of wholesale economy at every step. 

You cannot do a wiser thing than keep a supply 
of this strength-giving soup always on hand. 


Let it simmer for a moment. 


12c a can 


Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mock Turtle Printanier 
Beef Clam Bouillon Mulligatawny Tomato 
Bouillon Clam Chowder Mutton Tomato-Okra 
Celery Consommé Ox Tail Vegetable 
Chicken Julienne Pea Vegetable-Beef 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


lOGK{ FORTHE RED-AND-WHink LAS 
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(Continued from Page 22) 

The old-fashioned romance of salt water 
has not vanished when a ketch-rigged sail- 
ing smack with a crew of five men and 
a boy—a craft smaller than the ancient 
schooners which ply along the Maine coast 
with lumber and granite—actually fights 
and sinks a submarine. These doughty 
smacks did the trick, and more than once. 
They did it with gunfire, with one gun at 
that; and the Hun learned to be wary of 
the fleet that fished and fought by turns. 
At first the submarines that undertook this 
business carried no guns of their own, but 
trusted to a torpedo or a haughty summons 
to take to the boats while bombs were 
placed in the hold to blow the smack up. 
This was a blundering procedure, and also 
painful for the surprised U-boat that filled 
and sank with the shells ripping through 
her skin. 

Skipper Thomas Crisp won the Victoria 
Cross in the smack Nelson, and he gained 
this supreme award for valor while dying 
on his own bloody deck. It is a fine story 
to read about in England; but it is far more 
gratifying to hear it, as I did, from his 
daughter’s husband, who was with him in 
the engagement asa member of the Nelson’s 
crew. We met aboard a vessel of the North 
Sea patrol. 

He was sandy-haired, blue-eyed, diffident 
of manner, with a homely sense of humor 
that lent an artless touch to the narrative 
and kept it clear of heroics. 

“We were driftin’ about a bank where 
there was plenty of fish,” said he, ‘a bit 
to the west’ard of this eight-fathom knoll, 
which you can see for yourself where it is 
on the chart, sir. The rest of the smacks 
was some distance away with their nets out 
and all so peaceful and merry-o. One of 
the hands was airin’ his mind about sub- 
marines and wot he’d do to the perishin’ 
blighter if he caught ’im, when pop, up 
comes the Hun no more than a hundred 
yards from us. It wasn’t no shy and art- 
ful peep through a periscope that he gave 
us, but he boils up awash and is quite ready 
to finish us off all speedy and scornful-like. 
Smacks was regarded as of no consequence, 
in a manner of speakin’. 

““My father-in-law, ’im that was Skipper 
Thomas Crisp, had another opinion about 
the matter, bein’ a stubborn man and own- 
ing the smack, which was a very good 
vessel indeed. And the crew more or less 
belonged to him, as you might say, his own 
son bein’ aboard, besides me that was his 
son-in-law. 

“This Hun had a gun on deck, and what 
was the use of wastin’ a valuable torpedo 
on us poor beggars? A few shots and we’d 
be handsomely done in, do you see, or 
takin’ to the boat all in a jolly scramble. 
So away he blazes; but we gets the cover 
off our own popgun to be all sociable and 
obligin’ and returns the compliment. Our 
skipper draws his share o’ hard luck, and 
plenty of it, for a shell comes aboard where 
he is standing by the tiller and takes off 
both his legs. He was fair cut in two, poor 
man, and there was nothing much left of 
Skipper Thomas Crisp below the waist. It 
was very arnazin’ to us that he was not 
dead at once, but there he was, sir, lying 
on the deck and conscious, though sufferin’ 
mortal pain. He begged of ’is own son and 
me to throw him over the side and end the 
grievous agony, but we had not the heart 
to do it for ’im, and was disobedient to our 
skipper for the first time.” 


Cheered by the Dying Skipper 


‘He was not forgetting the smack, mind 
you, and told the men very emphatic to 
work the gun and blow the blighted sub- 
marine to hell. Also it was on ’is mind to 
send word to the admiral that the smack 
was attacked by a Hun and was in a bad 
way, with her skipper killed. It was him- 
self that told us to get the message off by a 
pigeon and what to say, afore he died. This 
is how the skipper got his V. C., and it was 
a great pity he could not live to journey 
down to London and see the king, which 
would have made ’im very proud indeed. 
It was most encouragin’ to the rest of us to 
have the skipper cheer us up instead of him 
dyin’ promptly, which would have been 
quite proper under the circumstances, don’t 
you think, sir? 

“We kept on slappin’ shells into the sub- 
marine and our gun layer did a tidy bit of 
work, for he put one into her and the Hun 
had quite enough of us, as his actions signi- 
fied. He went down with his tail in the air 
as if he was sore hit and unhappy. At any 
rate, sir, he was quite fed up with the 
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smack Nelson and failed to sink her, as was 
his intention.” J 

While the sailing smacks were venturing 
out from the North Sea ports to ply their 
honest trade in time of war the steam 
trawlers and drifters were equipping by 
hundreds for the hazards of mine sweeping 
and the duties of patrolling against sub- 
marines and guarding the fishermen and 
merchant ships. The crews enrolled them- 
selves in the Trawlers’ Naval Reserve and 
found pride in the uniform and rating 
badges. The master received the official 
title of ‘Skipper,’ and was so designated 
on the admiralty records. 

Perhaps the landsman should be informed 
that the steam trawler is a powerful, well- 
engined ship, with a bold sheer, which car- 
ries a crew of twelve to fifteen men and 
drags the bottom of the sea with a great 
bag of anet. The drifter isasmaller steamer 
which mostly follows the herring and sets 
her nets by means of cork floats and drifts 
with the tide until it is time to haul them 
in again. 


The Song of the Trawler 


It might seem that the patrol work of 
these armed steamers, in peril of subma- 
rines and of the German destroyers, whose 
ports are so near, would be more dangerous 
than scouring the channels for anchored 
mines. The fact is, however, that the daily 
drudgery of mine sweeping is the riskiest 
game of the war by land or sea. It is safer 
by sixty per cent, as the proportionate per- 
centage of casualties shows, to be in the 
front-line trenches than to stick to this job 
of the North Sea trawler. Their honor roll 
of dead is long and tragic, and on it you will 
read the names of ship after ship of which 
there were no survivors to tell how the 
quick finish came. There is a poem, popu- 
lar in England, which was written by a 
naval man who knew the North Sea, and 
part of it seems highly apt for quotation, in 
memoriam: 


“Little trawler, little trawler, 
Ah, so black against the sky, 
With your sides all torn and battered 
And your flag but half-mast high, 
Did your voyage fail to prosper ?”’ 
Cried the little trawler, ‘No; 
We went out and did our duty, 
But the skipper lies below.” 


“Tittle trawler, little trawler, 
With the quaint old English name, 
Did the little ships before you 
Ever join in such a game?” 
“Well, I’ve heard my mother tell me,” 
Said the trawler, “‘long ago, 
That Lord Howard had to use ’em 
Just as much as Jellicoe.” 


I have been out in American and British 
destroyers during the last two months, 
under the North Sea ina cruising submarine 
and over it ina fighting seaplane, but mine 
sweeping in a trawler was the most inter- 
esting game of them all. The base of opera- 
tions was a famous fishing port from which 
the smacks still sail boldly out to harvest 
the herring and cod. It used to be a sum- 
mer resort of some note, with a broad white 
beach, a pleasant sound of surf, and large 
hotels facing the sea and the long pier, upon 
which there was music and dancing. The 
holiday crowds come no more, and many of 
the residents have moved inland, for there 
are shattered houses to show where the 
German cruisers bombarded the town, and 
the Zeppelin and the airplane have fre- 
quently bombed it in their playful way. 
The military damage has been negligible, 
but a few women and children were killed 
or crippled. 

Out of the narrow harbor entrance the 
steam trawlers daily file seaward in groups 
to range in quest of mines. Once past the 
lightship they pair off and drop the sweep- 
ing gear to the rumble of the winches. The 
sea may be running nastily, but they sheer 
close enough to each other to fling a heav- 
ing line across and so pay out the end of the 
wire cable which is dragged between them, 
many feet beneath the surface. Then they 
veer apart, to move abreast at a few knots 
an hour while the ‘‘kites” or weighted tim- 
ber frames splash overboard and sink to 
hold the cable or sweep wire at the proper 
depth. The method is simple enough, two 
steamers towing between them a wire rope 
several hundred feet long which will saw 
through and cut the moorings of any mine 
encountered. Three pairs of trawlers sweep- 
ing in formation clear a certain stretch of 
channel, so many miles in one direction, 
then turn and go back again, anchoring for 
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the night, resuming work at daylight, and 
so on for ten or a dozen days of duty before 
they see port again. 

Sometimes a group may sweep and find 
never amine. Again they may sail into a 
nest of them, a submarine cargo freshly 
sown, the deadly things popping into view 
one after another as the drag wire cuts 
them free. Now it should be quite obvious 
that the trawler continually runs several 
kinds of risk. Her skipper earnestly hopes 
that the mines may be caught by the wire 
instead of colliding with the bottom of the 
ship, but he never can tell. He does not 
know where they are and he steers among 
them, trusting to luck, and aware that 
there will be a missing trawler if he blindly 
bumps one. His course leads him, in fact, 
through live mine fields, which accounts for 
the lengthy honor roll of lost ships and men 
who so ordered things that the merchant 
vessels might pass secure from harm. 

It is important that the pair of trawlers 
keep evenly abreast, watching their speed 
and position as carefully as the most exact- 
ing admiral of a battle squadron. So long 
as this is done the mine will be caught and 
cut at the middle of the trailing sweep wire. 
If one trawler sags behind the other the 
mine will, of course, slide along the wire 
toward the trawler nearest it and perhaps 
explode close to her. 

There are also the kites, which tow under 
water, and now and then a mine becomes 
entangled in one of these—a ticklish mis- 
chance when the winch hauls the flounder- 
a structure of planks up to the vessel’s 
side. 

There is one seaman of the trawler fleet 
who wears the ribbon of the Distinguished 
Service Medal on his blue jersey because he 
stood by the after winch when the rest of 
the crew took to their heels, for which they 
could not be very harshly blamed. The kite 
wire was winding in on the great steel drum 
and the massive timber frame came heaving 
out of the sea to bang against the steamer’s 
plates before it was hoisted on deck. It 
fetched up with it a large gray bulbous 
object sprouting several horns—which was 
instantly identified, without need of argu- 
ment. There seemed no possibility of pre- 
venting it from coming inboard or of keeping 
the swaying kite from thumping against 
it. Never did destruction appear to be so 
inevitable and unexpected. The one man 
whose wits were not instantly scrambled by 
this fearsome sight concluded to try to stop 
the winch in time, though there was not one 
chance in a hundred that the trick could 
be done. 

He won. Very tenderly the mine was 
then lowered, and the men who had been 
surprised into scampering forward for their 
lives now volunteered for the delicate job 
of getting into a boat. and cutting the in- 
fernal machine clear of the kite. 

Once set free and floating, the mines are 
sunk by means of rifle fire from the decks of 
the trawlers. The bullets drill holes in the 
buoyancy chamber, which fills with water. 
The mine seldom explodes when hit in this 
manner, because the detonating mechanism 
is under water and thereby protected. It 
happens once in a while, however, that a 
bullet hits a horn of a mine, and the trawler 
crews thereupon dodge hurtling fragments 
of steel, if they are quick enough, while the 
ship reels and shakes as though she had 
rammed a rock. 


An Exotic Career 


In general charge of each group of mine- 
sweeping trawlers is one called the flagship, 
from which a commissioned officer of the 
naval reserve directs the operations of his 
several skippers. The lieutenant whose 
shipmate I was had come back from the 
Far East in response to England’s call for 
trained seamen. His had been the exotic 
career of an officer in the Chinese Navy 
when duty shifted him to the bridge of a 
North Sea trawler and the command of 
hardy fishermen out of Lowestoft and Yar- 
mouth instead of a noisy watch of slant- 
eyed, Celestial bluejackets. 

His North Sea flagship had a trawler 
skipper of its own, a deep-chested, wind- 
reddened, amiable man who lacked all im- 
agination when it came to discussing the 
day’s work. ‘‘You get blowed up or you 
don’t’? was his cheery epitome as he stood 
at an open window of the wheelhouse and 
stared at the hard gray sea. The nipping 
breeze, with the edge of winter to it, could 
not make him shiver. He had been sea- 
soned by twenty years of trawling in all 
weather, blow high, blow low. He desired 
to be obliging and to spin a yarn, but not 
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about himself; so he was moved to rema 
after long cogitation: ~ ey 
“There’s a red-headed, cross-eyed boy | 
that you ought to look up when you go out 
on the Dover patrol. I forget the name, put 
they’ll very likely find him for you. In my 
opinion he’s a lad that has had what va 
might call a bit of real experience. You 
might even say it was excitin’. Upon my 
word, he’s had a fair lively time of it. | 
Blowed up in five different trawlers, one > 
after another. Yes, and twice he was the 
only survivor. He told me last time he 
comed home on leave, between disasters, 
that he didn’t get time to feel acquain 
in a vessel before she nudged a mine and he > 
was swimmin’ for it with nobody or there~ 
aboutsto keep him company. He gets fis 
out and carried ashore and signs on in an- 
other trawler, same as a matter of hab’ 
There’s a lot in getting used toit. Of co 
it is well known that you can’t drown a 
what’s both red-headed and cross-eyed, and | 
the only way to get rid of himis to hang him. 
“This one’s mother begins to feel wor 
ried for fear he may get hurt or somethi 
happen to him. Women are nervous by na- 
ture, as you well know. Getting blowed up 


these are likely to seem a trifle tame after 
watching the sweep wires slash through the 
water all day and catching sight of a mine 
or two surging up between the ships, quarry 
hauled from the bottom to be finished wit 
a bullet instead of a gaff. 


The Ishmael of the Seas 


There were other signs of war, of a 
vigilant activity manifold and unceasing, 
which reminded you that the enemy was 
no more than a few hours’ distant as steam 
could traverse it, almost a matter of minu 
as the aircraft sped from coast to coast 

A flotilla of British destroyers foamed 
past in column, going thirty knots on some 
private business of their own, scouting pe 
haps, in response to a signal that the Ger- 
mans were out on mischief bent. 

A huge seaplane, like a winged boat, 


that U-boats were her particular ambition 
and that her crew had been trained in bomb- 
ing as a fine art. ’ 
Two submarines plowed in from the 
northward, decks afoam, the heads of thei 
officers visible above the steel weather 
screens of the tiny bridges. They were oI 
ing off a cheerless, desperate patrol, no 
doubt, but the seaplane turned to hover 
high above them until sure of their identity. 
The submarine has no friends. It takes the 
chance of being bombed on general princi- 
ples and seldom waits to make recognition 
signals when far off shore, but discreetly 
ducks below. A hard existence, this subma-| 
rine patrol in dead of winter, but its officers) 
would be nowhere else for worlds—a race 0 
men wonderfully evolved by modern wat, 
like the fighting aviator. : 
There is a British admiral who com- 
mands a coast and sea from which the 
valiant little trawlers and drifters set out in) 
the service of their country. When an- 
other of his fleet was lost, not long ago, he 
took occasion to write and send to the ski 
pers of his patrol and mine-sweeping ” 
sels this personal appreciation: ‘ 


“It is with very great and most sinceré 
regret that I have learned of the loss ol 
H. M. Trawler , with all hands, Beat 
up by a mine. During the two and a hall) 
years that I have held this comman 
have never failed to respect and admire th 
devotion to duty and the seamanlike é 
ity of the trawlers attached to the ¢ 
of . In spite of tempestuous we 
fogs, mists, and so on, though usually 
gunned and outranged by the subm 
they have engaged with, with few com! 

(Concluded on Page 26) 
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HE really striking thing about this new 
Hupmobile is that an almost unprec- 
edented degree of driving and riding 
comfort is secured at a mileage cost low almost 


beyond belief. 


All of the old Hupmobile qualities — amazing 
quickness, and an almost savage power of 
driving and pulling—are more fully developed 


than ever. 


In addition, Hupmobile engineers have accom- 
plished a marked reduction in weight, with all 
of its resulting economy —and still provided a 
car whose comfort of riding and driving, superb 
steadiness and absence of side-swing, is a posi- 
tive delight. 


The remarkably easy starting of this new Hupmobile 
on cold winter mornings is by no means the least of 
its comforts. 
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Ifyoucut yourself, don’t take 
a chance: use something to 
prevent infection, and wse i 
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Never Neglect 
a Break 


in the Skin! 


Germs are everywhere—mil- 
lions of them. 
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New-Skin has real germ- 
killing properties, as shown 
by laboratory tests. 


Itis put upin small packages, 
so it can be carried with you 
conveniently. 


Worth its weight in gold 
when you need it! 


CAUTION: 
Notice what is given you when you 
ask for New-Skin. The genuine article 
comes in glass vials, in red-and-gold 
paper containers, never in tin tubes. 
15 and 30 cent sizes. If your druggist 
does not have the real New-Skin send 
to us, direct, 30 cents in stamps and 
we will mail the larger size, postpaid. 


NEWSKIN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Newskin Company, New York: 

(882 Third Ave., Bush Terminal Blds., Brooklyn) 
I enclose 30 cents in stamps, for one 
bottle 30-cent size New-Skin, postpaid. 
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(Concluded from Page 24) 

on board and the knowledge that they have 
no water-tight compartments to keep them 
afloat, yet they are seen day after day to go 
out to their duties with the one idea, to de- 
stroy their country’s enemies who ruthlessly 
prey on helpless ships, showing neither 
honor, manliness nor self-respect in their 
cruel and brutal attacks. 

“We have lost some of our brother sea- 
men from the dangers of the sea and some 
from the violence of the enemy, but the 
same magnificent spirit continues, and I 
wish to express to all who serve in the 
Trawler Force my whole-hearted thanks 
and pride for what they have done in the 
past, and my faith in their actions in the 
future. 

“Tt may well be said of our trawler skip- 
pers what was said of one of the first sea- 
men of the world’s history: 


To tread the paths of death he stood prepared, 
And what he greatly thought he nobly dared.”’ 


It is not to be taken for granted that the 
work of the fleets of North Sea fishermen as 
a naval reserve has been limited to mine- 
sweeping even during this later part of the 
war. These are militant vessels and crews, 
with their own very positive notions con- 
cerning the freedom of the seas. Just how 
many German submarines have been de- 
stroyed, by and large, is a question that 
Great Britain prefers to veil in conjecture, 
and for very good reasons. But certain 
admiralty records that were placed at my 
disposal would indicate that the fishermen 
of the North Sea have played their part in 
the campaign with a brave and deadly effi- 
ciency. These are episodes gleaned at ran- 
dom, and they seemed much more real and 
vivid after visiting the ports from which 
these craft sail. 

First of the lot is the tale of the drifter 
C , bound out on special duty. There 
was a flat calm, with a smooth sea and a 
summer haze. A submarine was sighted on 
the starboard quarter, steering northeast at 
a speed of ten or eleven knots, with part of 
the conning tower visible. The skipper 
of the drifter was below, at tea in his cabin; 
and it is a well-known fact that nothing 
short of a call to general quarters will sep- 
arate a British shipmaster from his tea at 
eight bells in the afternoon. He came on 
deck, sighted the enemy and rushed to the 
wheelhouse, putting the helm hard aport 
and shouting to the crew to stand by. 


Rammed and Sunk 


Now this drifter was scarcely a war ves- 
sel, except in the eyes of its men, who had 
a sublime confidence in their one gun. 
Therefore the skipper, full of courage, tea 
and toast, gave the order to steer straight 
for the enemy and bawled into the engine- 
room tube to give her all the speed there 
was. At fifteen hundred yards he shifted 
the course to sheer off, and opened fire at 
this range. 

The first shot went over. The sights were 
lowered fifty yards and the second shell fell 
short only a few feet. The third shot hit 
thesubmarine—a smashing bull’s-eye on the 
port side of the deck. The submarine then 
altered her course about four to six points 
to the eastward, and fire was continued by 
the drifter until two more shots had struck 
the enemy. 

“IT saw these shells bust,’ reports the 
skipper, ‘‘and the range was the same as of 
the other hits. The submarine heeled over 
to starboard and exposed her side to the later 
shots. We still kept up the fire, but at re- 
duced range, as we were speedily approach- 
ing the enemy. We could see the conning 
tower sink below the surface and the port 
bilge keel came into view below the water 
line as the submarine sunk. A big wash 
came up and the last six rounds from our 
gun were fired into this wash at a range of 
about six hundred yards. The submarine 
took about one minute to sink after heel- 
ing to starboard. 

“‘When my crew last saw the wash we 
were practically on top of the spot, and the 
men sang out to one another, ‘Hang on, 
she is going to bump!’ However, no shock 
was felt, though we were right in the wash 
caused by the sinking. Shortly afterward a 
lot of oil came to the surface. A depth 
charge was dropped over the spot and ex- 
ploded satisfactorily. We circled round the 
place and presently other drifters arrived 
on the scene, and we cruised there for an 
hour, but nothing was visible. The whole 
engagement lasted about fifteen minutes.” 

It was a fishing trawler that came into 
port with another story of excitement while 
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at her trade in the middle of the North Sea. 
““We were in company. with twelve Scotch 
trawlers from Granton and Aberdeen,” re- 
ports her worthy skipper, “when consider- 
able commotion was observed among the 
trawlers, who lifted their trawls and closed 
in on my ship. I was informed by the 
Trawler S that she had seen a subma- 
rine alongside an Aberdeen trawler about 
nine miles to the southwest. I ordered the 
other vessels to keep clear of me and to 
carry on as if they were trawling, and I con- 
tinued trawling myself but altered course to 
thesouthwest. Atfour-thirty P.M. the trawl 
was hauled and again shot. Two hours 
later two trawlers were seen overhauling 
us on our port quarter, and a submarine 
evidently chasing them. We continued 
trawling until the submarine was about 
five hundred yards off, and then, considering 
that she was in as good a position as I was 
likely to get her, I ordered the fishing 
gear cut away, and then brought the sub- 
marine on my port beam and opened fire at 
five hundred yards.” 


The Skipper’s Busy Day 


“The first shot missed, but the second and 
third took effect on her fore deck. She was 
evidently taken by surprise, before she was 
able to submerge. After the first hit she 
was seen to list heavily to port, which list 
she kept up untilshe finallysank. The result 
of the fourth shot was not seen by me, but 
the gun crew claimed it as a hit. After she 
had sunk I steered for the position, and 
the leading seaman, who was standing by 
the depth charge, reporting oil on the 
water, I ordered him to drop the charge. 
We remained there until dark, and then 
having no spare trawling gear aboard I de- 
cided to return to port.”’ 

This was rather unhealthy business for 
the submarine, and others of her kind 
should have heeded the lesson and let these 
zealous fishermen severely alone. Another 
U-boat, however, was rash enough to tackle 
the Trawler R , and here is how the 
affair turned out: 

“At nine o’clock on Friday morning a 
steam trawler hailed me, saying: 

“*Cut your gear away and run for it. 
There is a submarine three-quarters of a 
mile away and she has sunk a smack, and I 
have the crew on board.’ 

“T said ‘All right, thank you,’ and I also 
asked him the name of his ship, but could 
not understand what he said. I then towed 
my trawl about fifteen minutes longer, but 
thinking we were too far away from the 
smacks we started to haul the trawl up. 

“‘T was bringing the vessel round before 
the wind and had all but the last twenty 
fathoms of our trawl in when the winch 
would not heave any more. I then jumped 
off the bridge and asked the mate why the 
winch was running back. He replied: 

“““T don’t know, skipper. The stop valve 
is opened out full.’ 

“T tried it myself and found it fully open. 
I then went and asked the engine man if he 
had full steam on, and he said: 

““«The steam is all right, skipper.’ ~ 

“We reversed the winch and it hove all 
clear again. We had just finished hauling 
our net in when the mate caught me by the 
arm and shouted: ‘Skipper, a submarine 
close aboard of us!’ 

“‘T then saw the submarine no more than 
a hundred yards off our starboard quarter. 
I called out: 

““Hard a starboard and a tick ahead!’ 

“Then I ran aft, taking a gun’s crew 
with me, and opened fire. The mate came 
and said ‘Right, skipper!’ meaning that 
he would take charge of the gun, but I told 
him to go on the bridge and keep the sub- 
marine astern, as I had her where I wanted 
her. My first three shots hit the sub- 
marine, and my fourth shot caused an ex- 
plosion, throwing up a flame from four to 
five feet, which was seen by all on deck. 

“T then fired four more shots, during 
which time the submarine stayed not more 
than a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
yards away. After my eighth shot we saw 
him disappear, and then we steamed round 
but could not see anything, and continued 
to do so until daylight, and then we saw 
large patches of oil on the water. Iam con- 
fident that this submarine had become en- 
tangled in the after part of our net, as we 
lost several fathoms of it, and this was what 
jammed the winch. It was also the cause of 
the submarine’s coming to the surface so 
close to us and remaining there.” 

For this exploit the skipper was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross; and the 
mate, the Distinguished Service Medal. 
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Similarly honored were the skippers of | 
two sailing smacks who had a spirited en- — 
counter, which was related by one of them 
as follows: . 

“When in a position about seventeen 
miles southeast from S——- two German 
submarines were sighted. They both ap- | 
proached the smacks on the surface. One _ 
of them came to within three hundred yards 
of the , and waved with a flag for the _ 
vessel to come closer to him, at the same © 
time firing with a machine gun, the smack 
being hit many times, but with no casualties, 
This smack then threw out her small boat | 
to abandon ship. In the meantime the sub- _ 
marine had submerged and come up again, — 
within a hundred yards of the smack. One © 
of the German officers came out of the con- — 
ning tower and hailed the skipper, telling | 
him to leave the smack, as he intended to — 
torpedo it. .' 

“The skipper then ordered fire to be ~ 
opened on the submarine. The first round — 
of the smack’s gun missed, but the third — 
shot hit the hull of the submarine just 
forward of the conning tower and burst, © 
presumably inside. The submarine imme-_ 
diately disappeared and it would appear | 
almost certain that she was destroyed. | 

“The second submarine, showing only | 
her periscope, had gone to the eastward of — 
one of the other.smacks. This second sub- 
marine cruised round with her periscope 
above water while the smack kept steering - 
a course to bring the periscope ahead when- 
ever it could be seen. The submarine finally © 
submerged about a half dozen times, finally ~ 
being sighted on the starboard bow, about 
two hundred yards distant, emerging from 
the water so that at last the whole of her 
upper deck and the conning tower could | 
be seen. 7 

“The skipper put the helm hard over so” 
as to bring the submarine on the smack’s 
broadside. A round was then fired from the 
smack’s gun, which hit the base of the con- 
ning tower and exploded, blowing pieces of 
the submarine into the water on all sides. 
At this moment, or within a few seconds 
after, a torpedo passed under the stern of 
the smack, missing her by about six to ten 
feet, afterward coming to the surface and. 
running some considerable distance along 
the top of the water before it finally sank.” 


Nautical Complications 


“On being struck by the shell the sub-: 
marine took a slight list to starboard and 
plunged down, bows first, disappearing so 
quickly that there was no time for a second 
shot at her. The last seen of her was the 
after part of the upper deck. The smack 
which had engaged her started for the spot 
and large bubbles were seen coming up 
ora the bottom and an increasing smear 
of oil.” 

Excellent shooting by the crews of these 
smacks, and a singular lack of discretion on 
the part of the submarine commanders! 

For a series of nautical complications, 
please consider what befell two steam 
trawlers in a part of the North Sea where 
the merchant vessels go their appointed 
ways and doggedly run the risk of being 
torpedoed. One of these cargo steamers had 
been blown up by a submarine and was 
sinking by the head. Her plight was de 
scried by another small freighter, which 
quixotically bore down to rescue the crew 
instead of bearing off at full speed to save 
her own skin. Alas for her good intentions! 
The U-boat let go another torpedo and 
thereby bagged the second ship. 3 

Meanwhile Trawler Number One had 
seen what was going on, and her skipper 
decided to take a hand in the shindy. Jam: 
ming ahead for all he was worth, he caught 
the submarine unawares while it was firing 
the torpedo at the second steamer. The 
trawler’s bow drove straight at the contin 
tower and rammed it hard and fair. 8¢ 
violent was the collision that the plucky 
trawler’s stem was twisted to one side, al 
which she backed up, surged ahead again’ 
and released a depth charge where the ave 


marine had frantically sought cover un 
water. 

Trawler Number Two now came hustling 
up, and between them they dropped mor 
packages of explosives until they were satis 
fied that the submarine, after being ramm' 
and blown up, would trouble them no mor 
There remained the two sinking steamer 
and their crews to be picked up, by way 9 
making it a busy afternoon. When Trawle 
Number One was put in dry dock it w 
found that her bottom was scarred alo 
its whole length, to show where she ha 
stamped the submarine under. a. 
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An actual photograph of Thomas Chalmers of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company singing in direct com- 


parison with the New Edison. This is the famous 
tone test which proves that the voices of artist and 
instrument are indistinguishable. 

Over 30 great artists have conducted these tests; 
more than 2,000,000 people have attended them. 


And in not one instance has a listener been able to 


note a shade of difference between the two rendi- 
tions: Not one has succeeded in detecting when 
the living voice ceased and the instrument con- 


tinued alone. 


Mr. Chalmers, oneof theworld’s greatest baritones, 
has scored a tremendous success in his réles this 
winter. His interpretation of Valentine in Faust is 
acclaimed by the critics as one which will occupy a 
prominent page in the history of operatic music. 
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T was in response to a strongly felt demand that 

we recently concluded to offer the Official 
Laboratory Model in a walnut cabinet, in addition 
to the popular Chippendale. To tell you how we 
developed the cabinet, which is pictured on this 
page, may throw some light on the methods of 
the Edison Laboratories. 

We began by asking the country’s leading makers 
to submit designs. Forty different sketches were 
offered. After a careful inspection we rejected 
twenty-five. That left fifteen; every one of them 
a handsome model. But we wanted the best, the 
most beautiful cabinet possible to secure. So we 
had fifteen different models actually constructed, 
one from each sketch. A jury then weighed their 
respective claims and finally the model you see 
was selected. Thus thirty-nine designs were re- 
jected that the most beautifully proportioned 
cabinet of its period might grace your drawing 
room. 

This process of elimination characterizes every 
step in the manufacture of our instruments. 2400 
different materials, for example, were tried and 
rejected before we finally found the best material 
for the diamond stylus reproducer. 

See the new William and Mary Model at your 
dealer’s. Price $265 (in Canada add duty). 
Send for our magazine “Along Broadway.” It’s 
packed with interesting musical information, in 
addition to data about : 


The NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 
THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Orange, New Jersey 


Edison Re-Creations should not be played and cannot be played properly on any other instrument. If 
they could be, the manufacturers who seek to profit by Edison's research work would be able to make 
tone test comparisons, such as we have made with the New Edison before two million music lovers, 
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— welded together as in- 
separably as a blacksmith 


welds together two pieces’ 


of wrought iron, 


—that characterizes the 
ironclad unity of the many 
layers of many powerful 
little cords in ‘Royal Cord’ 
Tires; 


—this plus the equally 


Tires for Passenger 
Cars, Motor Trucks, 
Motorcycles, Bicycles, 
and Aéroplanes,— 4 
Tire for Every Need of 


Price and Use. 
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complete 
of carcass and tread. 
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Beyond the well- 


‘recognized superior 


‘Royal Cord’ elas- 
ticityand resiliency, 


— beyond the ac- 
knowledged su- 


‘welding”’ 
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Many Layers 
Many Powerful Little | 
Cords Welded Together | 


preme‘Royal Cord’ mileage, 
— beyond these are the 


exclusive design and con- 


*‘Use your car, 
passenger orcom- 
mercial, more and 
more to relieve 
the transportation 


pressure on the 
Nation’s railroads 
and merchants’ 
delivery service.’’ 


SAMUEL P, COLT 


struction of ‘Royal 
Cord’ Tires, over- 
coming all-too- 
common oOver- 
heating and tread- 
separation. 


* * * 


United States Tires 
Are Good Tires 


a 
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Test after test of the 
most stringent kind —tests 
which would practically 
never be made in ordinary 
touring experience — have 
demonstrated that the 
‘Royal Cord’ is beyond 
question the supreme tire 
of cord construction. 


Put it to the test. 


United States Tubes 
and Tire Accessories 
Have All the Sterling 
Worth and Wear That 
Make United States 
Tires Supreme. 
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with what wraps we had, on the shelves of 
the couchette compartment—three men and 
a woman. The two others were an Amer- 
ican ambulance man, who had gone South 
on the matter of a commission, and a bossy 
middle-aged Frenchman. Why we three 
Americans let him dictate to us I do not 
know, unless it was the fact that he was in 
his own back yard. He dictated how much, 
or rather how little, ventilation we might 
have. He dictated that I should not snore, 
and I, wakened, lay and meekly listened to 
his snores for half an hour. 

The compartment growing too stuffy for 
American lungs, I rose and went into the 
corridor to see whether I could get a breath 
of fresh air. I gave it up for humanity’s 
sake. Stretched all along the floor lay 
officers, wrapped in their fur coats, their 
heads pillowed on kit bags. Far up were 
my Chasseur Alpin and his friends, lying in 
a picturesque heap of dark and light blue. 
These were the unlucky, who had been late 
in applying for couchettes; and this was the 
Nice-Paris express, in old winters one of the 
world’s trains de luxe! 

Our bossy Frenchman dictated the hour 
when we should wake up. The porter ap- 
peared at the door and the Frenchman dic- 
tated that he should not fold up the top 
couchettes. What was the use when we were 
getting near Paris? We worms were about 
to turn, when the Scotch engineer entered. 
He had brought along only a light overcoat 
by way of a wrap, and he had found that 
the floor was too drafty for health; so 
he had been standing up all night. Obeying 
the Frenchman, we left the top couches 
down, and he turned in under my ulster for 
an hour’s nap. So, in a gray, humid, cold 
November morning, we came into Paris. 


- Paris, November 25th. 

__ Ihave been away from the heart of the 
civilized world for nearly four months. 
Chance travelers, coming down to Italy, 
had described to me the new American 
invasion, saying that Paris had become 
almost a Yankee town; and indeed, be- 
fore I left in August, I seemed to meet an 
old acquaintance every time I ventured 
on the boulevards. I had expected, there- 
fore, a recrudescence of old gayety—the 
cafés more lively, the theaters and cinemas 
more crowded—their repressible American 
whooping it up a little, war or no war. 

Never has the issue so disappointed my 
expectations. There is a kind of grimness, 
a sense of reality, about the American 
colony nowadays—a state of mind that has 
communicated itself to the newcomers. 


_ The Cocktail Almost Extinct 


' In the first two years of the war the 
‘(Americans permanently resident here took 
their war work, if not lightly, at least with 
good spirits and a kind of sense of adven- 
ture. They were helping France in every 
way they knew; they were tremendously 
sympathetic; but, after all, it was not 
their war. 

All that is changed.- The young men 
among them have gone into khaki; to a 
great extent the older men, past useful mili- 
tary age, have found places as interpre- 
ters, as Y. M.C. A. and Red Cross workers. 
Women who formerly merely dallied with 
their workrooms and the hospitals have 
buekled down to their eight hours a day. 
‘All this leaves small time for gayety and 
frivolity. 

As for the newcomers—people on special 
service or lately arrived officers—they 
merely skim through Paris, usually so busy 
with practical matters that they have little 
time for frivolity. There was a tendency, 

oticeable last summer, for loafers in khaki 
to hit up the pace at two or three famous 
Parisian bars. The army sat down hard on 
that. On the whole, this American invasion 
has rendered Paris, if anything, a little 
more dour and determined in appearance. 
| Circumstances have worked with the 
policy of the army. The alluring cocktail, 
chief temptation of the American on the 
oose, may be had no more in appreciable 
quantities. France now manufactures no 
‘gin or whisky, and of late the importation 
of those liquors has been forbidden. The 
gin stock is virtually all gone; not once in 
a blue moon can one find a café with the 
basie material for a Martini or a Bronx. 
yy Is now growing scarce; soon the 
tempting Manhattan will tempt no more. 

pagne cocktails and various mixtures 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


of French brandy are the rounder’s only 
hold. At the famous bars I have mentioned 
before custom is falling off to such an extent 
that some of them talk about closing for the 
war. 

And when you do find a group about those 
bars the conversation is not about things 
frivolous and trivial, but mostly about what 
they intend to do. Billy, who has run an 
ambulance off and on since the second year 
of the war, is in aviation, and visits among 
us for a day or so while he awaits his orders 
to the school of acrobatics. Bob has his 
brevet as a chasse pilote; he drops in during 
the course of a two-days leave, granted that 
he may complete his kit before proceeding 
to the Front. 


A Popular Piece of Furniture 


Johnny, wearing a captain’s uniform in 
spite of his gray hairs, is beyond military 
age; but he speaks the language perfectly, 
even the latest Parisian slang. So he be- 
came an interpreter, until it was discovered 
that his knowledge of the people and their 
business methods eminently fitted him for a 
job in the quartermaster’s department. He 
stops only between trains. Heis on his way 
to hurry up a consignment from the South. 
Harry is still wearing his ambulance uni- 
form and hanging about a little disconso- 
late while he waits to see whether he is 
going to get the commission to which his 
education and his year’s experience in shell 
dodging with a jitney car entitle him. If 
he fails in this he is going into the ranks. 

The American over here-means business. 
His external appearance, his revised way 
and manner, prove that. 


AMERICAN FRONT, December 1st. 

IT am doing a turn with oratory for a 
week, talking at the various Y. M. C. A. 
huts to the American soldiers. This eve- 
ning, after two changes of cars, I was 
dumped down on this hotel, in a certain 
town of Northern France, centering a dis- 
trict of camps. The hotel, I could see at 
first glance, is going through one of those 
periods of hectic prosperity and of general 
strain which have at intervals struck all 
hotels in Northern France since the great 
war began. It has a tiny lobby and office, 
a fair sized dining room and two floors of 
simple chambers upstairs. 

A time-expired guidebook of ante-bellum 
days tells me]that the price for pension— 
which means room and board—used to be 
eight francs a day. The guests, I suppose, 
were mostly commercial travelers or deal- 
ers up for the cattle market. It costs more 
now; and yet, when I consider the increased 
price of commodities, I cannot greatly 
blame pleasant white-haired madame the 
landlady for assessing us three or four 
franes for a bed. At dinner to-night we had 


three sittings, and an overflow dined at a» 


table with a turkey-red cloth, set in the 
lobby. 

I write now at that table, by the light of a 
suspended oil lamp. On the other end an 
American lieutenant, who arrived late and 
very hungry, is eating an omelet, which he 
managed to wheedle out of madame after 
the dining room closed. There is a large 
porcelain stove in the middle of the room; 
this evening, when the air is full of chill 
humidity, it has become a mighty popular 
piece of furniture. Grouped about it now 
are two army chauffeurs, a lieutenant of 
engineers and a Y. M. C. A. worker, toast- 
ing their hands and feet. For the rest, this 
tiny room, its windows hermetically dark- 
ened to balk the enterprise of hostile air- 
craft, is littered with kit bags, little wooden 
kit trunks, military fur coats, helmets, gas 
masks and miscellaneous paraphernalia. 

I shall fare a little better than the rest. 
The correspondents have established a mess 
upstairs, in what used to be the ladies’ par- 
lor of the hotel; so I need not struggle for a 
place in the dining room. However, I must 
lodge three in a room, fortunately with a 
separate single bed. I used to laugh at the 
Northern French custom, initiated I be- 
lieve from the Germans, of sleeping under a 
young feather bed. As I deposited my bag 
and looked over my quarters this evening 
that style of cover looked very good to me. 


December 2d. 
Between mid-afternoon and “‘lights out”’ 
I was rushed round in an automobile for 
four speeches, and I pity the sorrows of the 
poor candidate. In fact, they have rushed 
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me so fast that the recollections of the four 
stops are already jumbled in my mind—I 
remember the Y. M. C. A. huts as a com- 
posite of low board buildings, witha popular 
stove in the middle and a counter, doing 
a land-office business in cigarettes, choco- 
late and chewing gum, at one end. The 
Y. M. C. A. has not quite finished its strug- 
gle for comforts such as stoves and luxuries 
such as reading matter; but it has done 
measurably well, I take it from a two-days 
inspection. 

Work is the order of all the daylight 
hours in these short winter days; but when 
night falls the weary soldier hurries over to 
this common assembly room for a look at 
such magazines and illustrated newspapers 
as may have reached camp, for a smoke 
and for a chance to talk it over. 

I have not seen American soldiers, as a 
body, for many years; meantime my vi- 
sion on military affairs has adjusted itself 
to the British Tommy, the French and 
Belgian poilu and the Italian peasant 
soldier. And I was struck to-day, every 
time I entered one of the huts, with the 
size and physical quality of the American 
men. They are the finest, most upstanding 
specimens that any nation among the Allies 
has sent to France. 

They make eager and responsive au- 
diences; they are keen to hear about the 
war from anyone who has seen it. They 
have fallen already into the routine mind 
of the soldier, whose horizon on this infi- 
nitely great struggle is bound to be limited. 
The average man in the ranks knows less 
about this war than the average man at the 
rear. The local newspapers do not help our 
soldiers much, since few of them read 
French. And indeed, that very good pro- 
vincial newspaper published in a city not 
far away could not possibly meet the sud- 
den demand—even though it were published 
in English—on account of the limited 
paper supply. 


Wy 


At the Battalion Mess 


The English-language newspapers of 
Paris reach this rather remote section of 
our camps in limited quantities. After 
every talk my cicerone had to tear me 
away from an eager group, each waiting to 
put his own pet question about the war— 
its causes, its technic and its general con- 
dition. 

Last night, beside a roaring porcelain 
stove, I talked late with the other corre- 
spondents. When I entered my room and 
lighted the kerosene lamp I found not one 
man but two asleep in my bed. I was 
developing the indignation proper to the 
circumstances when I noticed their clothes, 
neatly folded on chairs at one side. They 
were American lieutenants. I remembered, 
then, that a lot of newly arrived officers 
had been dumped down on us during the 
afternoon. 

It didnot seem fitting, somehow, that 
defenders of the country should be turned 
out into the cold for a mere civilian’s com- 
fort: ‘I was preparing to sleep under my 
ulster on a sofa in our private dining room 
when I learned that one of the correspond- 
ents had gone to Paris. I stole his bed, in 
turn, and all was well. 


December 4th. 

Two dinners at the messes of battalion 
officers stand out in my memory of the past 
two days. The first lot of them were housed 
in a most picturesque old farm building on 
the edge of a village. Madame herself, wife 
of the peasant proprietor—now mobilized — 
cooked dinner at an open fireplace in 
kettles hung from a crane. The food was 
good—‘‘but French,”’ remarked the officers 
in apology. However, we had American- 
baked white bread and apple pie—all this 
from a mess near by that had an American 
army cook. 

None of these officers, I found, had ever 
been in France before the war; and the 
little ways of the French people were still 
new and amusing. They couldn’t under- 
stand, for example, why madame, accom- 
modating as she was about other things, 
should not serve the vegetables with the 
meat course. This canon of that ritual 
which the French make of dining always 
amuses or puzzles the outlander. I tried 
once to get the waiter at a certain famous 
little French restaurant to break the rule. 
He refused, with a superior haughtiness 
7 (Continued on Page 31) 


Men are taking a new 
interest in dress. 

It’s the military impetus! 

Shoulders back; head up. 

Apparel right. 

Shirts must not be skimp- 
ed in material or slighted 
in making. 

Fit and comfort in a shirt 
certainly lend a lot to a 
man’s carriage. 

The Emery Shirt lets you 
square your shoulders with- 
out binding, without span- 
ning your chest. 

You can get your own 
sleeve measure. 

The skirt or tails are cut 
full length and stay put. 

Emery shirts are drafted 
on ‘‘custom’’ lines—for fit 
and comfort—and not to see 
how many we can cut out. 

Neckband is smooth and 
true to size. Pre-shrunk! 

The shirt is perfectly bal- 
anced—patterns matched: 
in the front; in the shoul- 
ders; in the cuffs. 

Emery workmanship, fin- 
ish and style are gratifying 
to men of critical taste. 

Look for Gémay when you 
buy shirts. Pay $1.50 up; 
in silk, $5 to$10. At better- 


class haberdashers. 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc. 


Philadelphia 
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he New Food Product 


HYEBE is a compound of evaporated skimmed milk and vegetable fat, a pure, wholesome food. We 
take fresh, sweet, pure whole milk and extract the butter (or animal) fat, replacing it with vege- 
table fat—highly refined cocoanut fat. Hebe contains a minimum of 7.8% fat, and 25.5% total solids. | 


Hebe has been tested and reeommended as follows:— 


for ff | 
OrTree | 
Hebe gives coffee a tempting, golden-brown color and enhances 
its flavor. Hebe helps to make delicious cocoa and chocolate. 


e 
Kd k | 
ooking : 

Dilute Hebe with pure water to the richness desired. Use it in all 


recipes for soups, oyster stews, gravies, sauces, creaming vege- 
tables and fish, making custard, cookies, puddings, desserts, etc. 


for 7Nereals 


Pour Hebe, diluted or undiluted as preferred, over corn flakes, | . 
wheat flakes, puffed grains, porridge, oatmeal, etc. Cereals 
cooked with Hebe are most appetizing. 


You may live in a section where Hebe cannot be obtained. As production increases, the needs of your section will be supplied through your local 


il : | 
nae THE HEBE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES, SEATTLE, U.S. A. 4 


- Guaranteed to be pure and wholesome 
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‘that branded me at once as a barbarian; 
and ever since he has taken my tips like 
tainted money. 

| It proceeds—and this I told the officers— 
from the economy of the French in regard 
to fuel. The humble French housewife, be- 
yond the memory of man, has kept only 
one stove cover working at a time; and 
‘that domestic habit has become fixed, even 
‘in the luxurious establishments of the rich. 
This mention of French economy in fuel 
started us on the burning question—rather 
the freezing question—of the hour. The 
French, amused by our little ways, say we 
‘are the greatest wood burners they ever 
heard of; the American Army wonders how 
the French ever live through a winter! 

It is a question of climate and of accli- 
‘matization. France is never smitten with 
‘that blizzard arctic cold which sweeps our 
‘North. The winter weather is mostly just 
‘chilly, with a touch of misty humidity that 
drives the chill into one’s bones. Now to 
such a climate one grows inured. Itissoin 
San Francisco—which is much warmer in 
‘winter than Northern France, but does have 
a touch of that same chill humidity. The 
‘acclimated native goes about quite indif- 
ferent to weather. Most of the houses have 
‘neither heating stoves nor furnaces; on 
exceptionally cold days the native simply 
lights up the fireplace and is comfortable. 

The Easterner shivers the first six months, 
ealling the interiors positively arctic; grown 
acclimated, he never notices the chill again. 
On the other hand, the Californian going 
East for the first time stifles in the tropic 
interiors by which the people of the snow 
country store bodily warmth to meet the 
old out of doors. 


Getting Acclimated 


_ The French are acclimated to cooler in- 
teriors than ours. Being economical and 
elose-living, they save on fuel by all kinds 
of devices. For one thing, there are the 
feather beds, which I have mentioned be- 
fore. These keep one toasting warm all 
aight. For another thing, they are far less 
zareful about ventilation than we—and 
ventilation means cold air. Again, they go 
nfor very heavy underclothing. 

_ The army, being young, vigorous and in 
raining, will get acclimated in a month or 
30; this is the first bout with winter under 
strange conditions. Just now many of 
them feel like that soldier on leave who 
made an excursion to the birthplace of 
Joan of Are and remarked that he didn’t 
wonder she let herself be burned to death! 

No sooner were they established than the 
10wl arose for stoves—an unprecedented 
quantity of stoves. The fuel fortunately 
s at hand—France has plenty of forest. 
Squads of axmen got to work and ripped 
out such quantities of stovewood as to 
amaze the French. ‘‘One would say,” re- 
narked the natives, “that they intended to 
yurn their way across the lines!”’ 

Madame herself, being interviewed, al- 
sowed charily that Americans need much 
neat—she always thought before that 
America was a cold country. Fine, stal- 
wart, strong-faced madame, wife of a soldier, 
and a good soldier herself in her own way, 
nas been a mother to this mess. When first 
they came they found in each room a bunch 
of flowers, bought or begged from the flower 
bots of her city neighbors. She mends their 
stockings, sews on their buttons and cor- 
rects their French while she laughs at it. 
“For,” as she said to me when we parted, 
(‘the French and the Americans are as 
srothers—is it not so?” 
_ To the other mess we came through bit- 
ing air, for the weather had changed, bring- 
‘ng a touch of our native winter. Through 
i door in a long board shack with dimmed 
windows we came into the presence of a 
oattalion dining at rows of tables and 
salking clamorously—in high spirits after a 
lay’s work in the frosty air. The officers 
were seated in a little room partitioned off 
rom the rest; but they ate the same fare— 
neat pie, good white bread, mashed pota- 
oes, apple pie and real American coffee. 

is sounds commonplace probably; only 
yne who lived for months on foreign food, 
with war bread, can know how good it 
vasted. 

However, there was one bit of variety: 

as we were sitting down an orderly 
urived from an adjoining mess and, duly 
oresenting the compliments of the captain, 
zave us a mess of wild boar’s flesh killed 


hat-day. 
- this country the wild boar has become 
vartime nuisance. He hangs out in the 
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thickets, from which he makes his forays 
against growing crops. Once the sporting 
tendencies of the native gentry kept them 
down; but since the war began they have 
enjoyed great immunity in their night 
raids. And some of our men, waiting for 
orders or for billets, have taken to the 
sport. 

You use a blunderbuss of a shotgun, 
loaded with buckshot of exaggerated size. 
So armed, you wait in a path of the thicket 
while dogs range it, driving the boars ahead 
of them. You have only a momentary 
chance to shoot when the boar jumps across 
your path. The captain who headed the 
party that day got no boars, but the 
corporal who went with him got two. 


December 5th. 

There’s a great shortage of civilian doc- 
tors in France. The medicos are mobilized, 
up to the age of forty-five, as army sur- 
geons. Of course many of them have been 
killed, and under wartime conditions the 
schools are not turning out men to take 
their places. Even the older men have 
volunteered in large numbers for base hos- 
pital service. Just now only five thousand 
physicians are available for the needs of all 
civilian France. It is bad enough in the 
cities, but much worse in the country. 

A country physician needs good physical 
strength and means of transportation. Both 
of these essentials are lacking to the old 
fellows, who are doing the best they can in 
the small towns. The district in which the 
American Army finds itself camped has suf- 
fered exceedingly from lack of medical at- 
tention. Work as they may, the four or 
five old-line practitioners cannot possibly 
cover the region. Peasants have died up 
here because the doctor could not be brought 
in time, and old chronic diseases have 
fared badly. 

So the American Red Cross, while wait- 
ing for patients of our own blood and 
breed, has arranged a system of caring for 
the civilians of the region. It was done, I 
may say, with the hearty approval of the 
resident physicians, who have been worry- 
ing their hearts out over the situation. At 
various villages we have established dis- 
pensaries, where the peasants or towns- 
people may come once or twice a week with 
their ailments and troubles. Squads con- 
sisting of a Red Cross doctor, a nurse and 
a driver make constant rounds, attending 
to the walking cases in the dispensary and 
visiting the bedridden. 

The job is not all altruistic; by this 
means we keep watch over contagious dis- 
ease, so guarding the health of our own 
army. Again, we have looked out for the 
ultimate interests of the French physicians. 
Attendance is not given free. The nurse 
carries with her a cash can, into which the 
patients are supposed to drop something 
when the consultation is finished. This 
money will be used for the relief of French 
physicians’ families orphaned or impover- 
ished by the war. 


The Adventures of Madame V. 


Yesterday, since my speaking engage- 
ments came late, I made the rounds with a 
regular crew. The doctor, up to three or 
four months ago, was a state physician in 
New York. The nurse, Madame Y., was 
transferred from the regular French hos- 
pital service at the Front to our Red 
Cross because she speaks perfect English; 
she finished her education at Oxford. Like 
thousands of well-educated Frenchwomen, 
she entered a nurses’ training college at the 
beginning of the war, was graduated and 
went to work at the Front. 

Since then she has had her roof carried 
from over her head by a shell; she has 
worked twenty-four hours a day in the 
periods of the great attacks; she has gone 
back with retreats and forward with ad- 
vances. She was perhaps the first woman 
from the outside world the people of Noyon 
saw after their deliverance, for she entered 
the town with the advanced hospital units. 
“Tt was really embarrassing,’’ she said— 
“men, women, children, kissing one!’ 

I learned only incidentally that her hus- 
band, an eminent scholar in time of peace 
and an officer in the war, has been reported 
missing for a year. All this came out as we 
whirled in an American jitney machine 
through winter fields, through picturesque 
French villages, which looked odd, some- 
how, with their filling of tall, uniformed, 
easy-moving Americans. 

The doctor, bundled in his fur coat 
against the icy blasts, took up the conver- 
sation in his turn. The French peasant is a 
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new and entertaining type to him. He was 
just beginning to learn that the individual 
of this species is as cagy as a Scotchman or 
a Cape Codder. 

“When we first started,” he said, “I 
thought the dispensaries were a failure. 
The first time round we had no patients at 
all. That seemed odd to me, because we’d 
been officially informed concerning several 
old chronic cases. The second time we had 
patients—but people with slight or imagi- 
nary ailments; still nothing serious. It 
wasn’t until the third go that the real 
invalids began to send for us. You see, 
they were trying us out to find whether 
there was anything phony in our proposi- 
tion! There’s the town now,” he added as 
we came over a hill. “In the first house, 
there, I performed an emergency operation 
on a kitchen table two weeks ago—patient 
doing nicely.” 

We established ourselves in a little room 
with a bijou stove—a concession to Amer- 
icanism—round which we fairly wrapped 
ourselves. We had not long to wait for our 
first and only walking patient at that stop. 
He was an extremely aged peasant, gnarled 
and knotted with work and rheumatism. 
However, it wasn’t the rheumatism that 
bothered him just then, as he explained in 
the dialect of the country, which even 
Madame V., from a different part of France, 
had some difficulty in understanding. It 
was something that itched all the time! 


A Common Complaint 


“Make him show his shoulder,” said the 
doctor. “‘Aha. Ask him whether he has 
slept in a bed the soldiers from the Front 
have occupied.” 

He had. And “soldier itch!’’ said the 
doctor. Whereupon madame, who has had 
much to do with that complaint in the 
military hospitals, gave him straight di- 
rections in French about bathing, boiling his 
clothes and his blankets and disinfecting 
the house, while the doctor measured out 
pills. She talked to him as one does to an 
erring child. 

“We cure that in three days in the hos- 
pitals,”’ said madame when he had dropped 
his contribution into the can and gone his 
way; ‘‘but he’ll never follow directions, I 
suppose.” 

A long wait, during which we hugged the 
stove; then arrived a little French boy in a 
black blouse, begging monsieur the doctor 
to see his mother, who was in bed. We 
trailed along a silent, almost deserted vil- 
lage street to a neat interior. A great fire- 
place, with a mantelpiece of black old wood 
at least six feet high, occupied one side of a 
dark room; on the shelf of the mantel were 
ranged sacred images, a crucifix, some very 
ugly modern vases containing dried grasses 
and two or three pieces of old copper glaze- 
ware, which roused all the collector in me. 
At one side of the room was a recessed bed, 
like a cupboard, on which lay a woman with 
a severe face and two black braids. I 
played with a puppy, which had burrowed 
into the warm ashes of the fireplace, while 
the doctor and the nurse made their low- 
voiced inquiries and their diagnosis. 

“Simply a case of acute jaundice,’”’ said 
the doctor as we left. 

That was all for the day in this hamlet; 
I cannot call it exactly a town. Farm life 
in France is organized on its own peculiar 
system; a dozen American soldiers, giving 
me their first impressions of France, have 
mentioned the wide uninhabited spaces and 
the multiplicity of very small towns. The 
French peasant, unlike our own farmer, 
seldom lives on his land. He dwells, for 
sociability, in a little town with two or 
three hundred other farming people. 
Thence he goes forth to cultivate his 
meadow, which may lie two or three kilo- 
meters out of the village. 

We visited a succession of these hamlets, 
where we attended to a little boy with a 
rash, a woman with a crisis of digestion 
and an old lady with acute rheumatism. 
We hurried back to our first stopping place 
for luncheon—we had brought along our 
provisions, and madame cooked them for 
us over our busy little stove. After lunch- 
eon we motored into a fair-sized town, with 
a mairie and a communal school. And the 
first person we spied was a portly man, ina 
long frock coat and a tall hat, running, and 
with his hands in his pockets. A top hat is 
a rare sight in France nowadays; so I 
turned to look at him. 

“That can’t be anyone but the under- 
taker,’ said Madame V. ‘‘I am afraid the 
poor old lady is dead!” 

(Concluded on Page 33) 
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Fight with fuel. 


The Government asks you to save 
coal—and suggests theuseof weather 
strips. 


Saving heat is saving coal for your 
Country’s sake at a time when fuel 
is vital to the winning of the war. 
“Leaky” windows and doors repre- 
sent a treasonable waste. Common 
prudence as well as patriotism dic- 
tates stopping this waste. Weather 
strips will pay for themselves in re- 
ducing your coal bills. 


A “lIeaky’’ window is a hole in the wall 


By accurate calculation, the cracks 
and crevices around one window 
equal a hole in the wall a foot long 
by an inch wide—a dozen leaky win- 
dows represent a hole in the wall a 
foot square—which your furnace has 
to fight. If your water pipes spring 
a leak it’s an emergency and you 
send a hurry call for the plumber. 
Stop the air leaks in your doors and 
windows with weather strips, and 
your furnace will save the price of 
them over and over again. 


Put 


Monarch Metal Weather Strips 


on your doors and windows because’ 
they best meet the tests of all weather 
conditions. They are weather-tight, 
weather-proof—they fit, they hold, 
they last and keep on lasting. 


Adaptable to windows or doors of any size 
or shape, in new or old buildings. 


We have 83 sales offices and 185 indi- 
vidual representatives throughout «the 
United States. Look in your telephone 
book for our name and number. If there 
is no representative in your vicinity, write 
us—we will make you an estimate on one 
window or more without obligating you 
in any way. 


Monarch Metal Weather Strip Co. 


4100 Forest Park Boulevard St. Louis 


MONARCH 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS! 
are 


Conservation 
Weapons 
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HAT the trial trip is to a battleship, or the hill-climbing test is to auto- 
mobiles, the Warren Top Sheet is to printing papers. 


It is proof of performance! Proof of standardization. 


The top sheet of paper in every case of Warren’s Standard Printing Papers is 

printed at the Warren Mills with engravings of different character and different 
screen. ‘This proves what the paper will do under ordinary pressroom condi- 

tions, and what the artist, engraver or printer has a right to expect from it. To 

prove that ‘“Warren’s Standard Printing Papers’’ will print—we print them. 


It takes the guess-work out of planning and executing printing. Instead of say- 
ing, ‘This paper ought to print,’ it says, ‘“ This paper w// print and here is 
proof of just how it prints.’ 


Not a case of Warren’s Standard Printing Papers leaves our mills until its work- 
ability on the press has been demonstrated by practical test. Warren top sheets 
bear a number corresponding to the number of the order on which the paper 
was made. If the top sheet doesn’t print to standard, the case isn’t shipped. 


The Warren Suggestion Book is another graphic proof of how Warren Stand- 
ards print. A great variety of beautiful art and commercial subjects, in black 
and colors, are printed on Warren’s Cameo, Warren’s Lustro, Warren’s 
Cumberland Coated, Warren’s Silkote, Warren’s Printone and the other differ- 
ent Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. Because it saves time, trouble and 
money in planning and executing printed matter you ought to have a copy. Its 
extreme usefulness is a handsome reward for the small effort of requesting it. 
Sent only to buyers of printing, printers and engravers who ask for it on their | 
business letterhead. | 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY 
200 Devonshire Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Constant Excellence of Product 
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_ “Very likely,” said the doctor. ‘‘A vio- 
lent stroke of apoplexy,”’ he explained to 
me. “It occurred the night before our last 
visit. There really wasn’t anything to be 
done except show them how to make her as 
comfortable as possible. She’s the first 
‘patient we’ve lost.” 

Their forebodings were accurate, as we 
found when we reached the dispensary, 
where a small queue awaited us. For house 
visits we had an old woman, bedridden for 
thirty years, a little touched in the head by 
her infirmity—wherefore she wanted to 
know emphatically why American medicine 
did her no more good than French—and the 
janitor of the communal school. He, a 
gray-mustached old veteran of 1870, had 
one of those colds on the lungs that threat- 
ened pneumonia and, at his age, a quick end. 

His little bright-eyed anxious wife did the 
honors, complimenting Madame V.—who 
wore our American Red Cross uniform— 
on her excellent French! She followed us 
bo to the door when the consultation 


was over, inquiring anxiously whether we 
had dared tell the whole truth before her 
husband. Or was it worse than we said? 

__ “Tt will be worse,’”’ cautioned Madame 
Y. severely, “‘if he doesn’t do exactly as we 
have ordered and stay indoors.” 

__ “Ah,” sighed the wife, “but he is such a 
ipo —and such a gadabout!”’ 


| The Wiles of Suzette 

_ We stopped at one of the few isolated 
farmhouses in the region, where an infected 
finger gets attention at every round of the 
Red Cross car. The patient here was a 
farmer’s wife, working the home while her 
man fights for France. She pierced her 
finger with a thorn last October and blood 
poisoning had set in. It was a question, at 
first, whether it hadn’t better be ampu- 
tated; but the doctor, at her earnest desire, 
decided to have a try at saving it. And 
saved it he has, though it was a narrow 
squeak. 

A grateful, decent woman of character 
she was, and she showed it in her severe, 
intelligent face. As she sat before the 
hollow of her great kitchen fireplace, backed 
by a beautiful old fire iron of the kind for 
which antique dealers struggle, she made a 
wonderful picture—all France in her stern 
beauty, her quiet air of resignation and her 
courage. 

_ We had just established ourselves at the 
next stop when Suzette burst into the room, 
lighting up everything. Suzette is sixteen; 
she has a marvelous pair of big, long-lashed 
drown eyes, features as clean as though 
carved, and anair like that of a wild creature 
caught and half tamed. The dispensary 
crew knew Suzette. She drives the collect- 
ae for her father, who owns the 
village creamery. 

' “She’s here to put something over on 
4s,” said the doctor in English. ‘Ah! 
Didn’t I tell you?” 

| For Suzette, her great eyes wandering in 
er characteristic expression of a wild thing, 
was talking French rapidly to Madame V. 
. “He is very ill, madame—ah, it is fright- 
Tul! So ill he cannot mount himself to this 
olace. So he stops at our house; and if 
madame and monsieur the doctor will come 
down there—and you could send your car 
20 wait for you there as 

“Aha!” said Madame V., addressing us 
n English and controlling her expression. 
“That’s what ails the little lady—the car!” 
_ “She has a crush on our military chauf- 
eur,” said the doctor. ‘‘Every time we 
come it’s a new trick! Very well; we must 
amor the natives. Tell her it’s all right; 
ell him to run the car down to Suzette’s 
md wait. It will be good for his French, 
anyhow!” 

_ Suzette gave us a backward glance of her 
olg, untamed eyes as she left the room, 
which shows that she suspected our insight 
nto her purposes; then we heard her racing 
down the stairs—heard the whir of a jitney 


engine starting. 
afte are up the dispensary we vis- 
ted a peasant house—and such a house! 
Really it wasn’t a house at all, but a barn, 
oacked with hay and feed. Within, right 
and left of the entrance, and under a 
separate double roof, stood two cabinlike 
structures, so old that the oak beams were 
dlack. The doors had primitive hand- 
wrought latches and hinges; and they were 
sarved crudely with deeds of the saints. 
‘low many centuries old they were only an 
uary has the right to guess. 

e entered one of these doorways. The 
ent within was beamed with the 
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same old black oak, which seemed to have 
gathered the smoke of centuries. Opposite 
the great fireplace was a bed let into the 
wall—a cubbyhole bed, with two doors to 
guard one against dangerous night air. 
From the feather-bed covering appeared a 
man’s face which seemed as old as the oak 
beams. Two old women, in shawls and caps, 
rose from beside the fireplace at our en- 
trance and stood bobbing. 

“There’s nothing the matter with him 
except the weakness of extreme old age,” 
said the doctor. ‘‘And he’s a little wrong in 
the head too.’ 

As soon as he saw us he began to pour 
out symptoms. I was getting up a conver- 
sation with the old women by the fireplace 
when I heard Madame V. say: 

“But that couldn’t possibly be!” 

“Tt couldn’t!’”’ came the cracked voice 
from the bed. ‘Sacre!’ 

He rose from beneath the feather bed, 
the tassel of his nightcap shaking, and 
closed the doors on himself. That wall had 
become simply an oak panel, with two 
heart-shaped openings to prevent its oc- 
cupant from suffocating. 

“He behaves like a child!” said one of 
the old women. “If monsieur the Amer- 
ican doctor will tell us what to do, and will 
leave us the medicine, we will attend to 
Jules.” 

So we left medicine and directions, and 
went back to the house of Suzette. Our 
patient was there, an old man, very miser- 
able with sciatica. Glancing through the 
doorway of the dairy office, where we held 
this consultation, I beheld Suzette and our 
chauffeur, sitting on stools beside the great 
fireplace, in intimate conversation. 

“Where do you live? Where did you 
just come from?” asked Madame V. 

“Up there—by the barn,” said the 
patient, indicating that barn we had just 
visited—where Jules had shut himself in. 

“Tf you could walk down here you could 
have walked to the dispensary, couldn’t 
you?” demanded Madame V. 

“But certainly; only Mademoiselle 
Suzette told me to wait here for you,” said 
the patient. 

“Aha!”’ said Madame V. 

Through the doorway floated the voice 
of Suzette: 

“Mais vous parlez bien—c’est ca—c’est 
une corde. Dites-le, c’est une corde!” 

“C'est une corde,”’ came the voice of our 
military chauffeur. 

I peeped through the doorway. Suzette 
and our chauffeur were playing Cat’s 


Cradle. 
December 7th. 


Yesterday afternoon I walked, on my 
own responsibility, to a little village near 
our town where a platoon of infantry and 
another of machine gunners have their 
quarters; a pasture not far away they use 
for their training. The village looks as 
old as the Roman Empire; the stone saints 
carved in the walls of one little hut, where 
six of our soldiers have established bunks, 
cannot date later than the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Thereis also a little Gothic church— 
“A thousand years old!” said one of our 
men. It looks all of that, though Gothic 
was not invented a thousand years ago. 

When I came among them, at the edge of 
the village, the machine gunners were rest- 
ing in the lee of the haystacks and the in- 
fantrymen were getting their critique. They 
were gathered in a circle about their platoon 
commander, while a French lieutenant told 
them what was wrong with their work and 
an interpreter translated. 


Unexpected Meetings 


These three formed a pretty contrast. 
The American was a big, sandy, serious- 
faced chap, New England American all 
through. The French instructor was of the 
Pyrenees, where France blends with Spain; 
he had a dark face, all fire but all determi- 
nation too. The interpreter was a Flemish- 
French blond, broad-headed and thick-set. 
The interpreter translated the captain’s 
flow of French to our platoon commander, 
and he translated from classical English 
to United States—like this: 

The interpreter: “He says that your 
men did not go fast enough through that 
barrage. There is the point where they 
must advance with all speed.” 

The platoon commander: ‘You hear, 
fellows? The barrage belt, you remember, 
was in that hollow. You didn’t hit it up 
fast enough there. Of course, when it is a 
real barrage, you’ll be doing nine seconds— 
and then some; but you might just as well 
sprint in practice and get used to the pace!’ 
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After exhausting my untrained legs in 
following the machine gunners through a 
hypothetical advance, I strolled back into 
the village; and there I was hailed by my 
own name. I could not place the stalwart 
bronzed boy, in signal-corps uniform, who 
came from a doorway with his hand out- 
stretched, until he mentioned a certain 
American moving-picture company. Then 
memory arrived with a rush. 

In the spring before the great war began 
I had something to do with producing a 
moving-picture show. To a lost old New 
Jersey town we imported forty stage cow- 
boys, with broncos, chaps, sombreros and 
similar trappings, and gave a faithful imi- 
tation of the Wild West. Buckley, here, 


had the accomplishment of “dying off his 


horse” —shoot him with a blank cartridge 
and he would do a realistic fall backward 
while the horse galloped on _ riderless. 
Because of which, he got ten dollars a day, 
while the rest drew five. 

I have had unexpected meetings like 
this every day. Already, at division head- 
quarters, I had found a college mate serv- 
ing as a captain in the quartermaster’s 
department, and a budding American play- 
wright with whom I used to range Green- 
wich Village in charge of billets for the 
staff. Day before yesterday who should 
come down the stairs of our hotel but a 
red-headed youth whom I last saw across a 
tennis net, engaged in putting me out of 
a scrub tournament. He is a sergeant of 
engineers now. He had a few hours to wait 
in town, so we went to luncheon together; 
and some of his remarks deserve repetition. 


Glad to be in the Ranks 


“T’m mighty glad I came,” he said; “it’s 
a great adventure. I didn’t know anything 
could be so interesting. Except for the 
weather just at present, I’m crazy about 


France and the French. I’m glad, too, that | 


I’ve come in the ranks. You know I applied 
for a commission on the ground of militia 
experience, and they turned me down. I 
felt rather sore; but I’m more than recon- 
ciled. I’m not thinking of the army as a 
career; and this way I get so much closer 
to the people—and, really, to the war. 
Yes; I prefer the ranks!” 

Scratch anywhere among the French of 
the north and you turn up a human story. 
Now there’s Henriette, for example. 

She has been assigned by the hotel to look 
after the correspondents. She brings our 
morning coffee, cares for our rooms, keeps 
our fires supplied and waits on our table. 
Her hours are very long; war is a time of 
hard work. But she is always mightily 
efficient and absolutely cheerful. Henriette 
has just turned nineteen; she is black- 
eyed, black-haired and warm of expression. 
Her younger sister, just as pretty for a 
blonde as Henriette for a brunette, is 
chambermaid on the floor above. 

Henriette served me a late dinner last 
night; and, standing by the sideboard, tray 
in hand, she told me about her family and 
the war. 

They lived in a town between Verdun 
and the border. Her mother was dead; the 
family consisted of her grandmother, her 
father, a sister and two brothers, younger 
than she. The Germans invaded that part 
of France, occupied their village and seized 
the town dignitaries as hostages on the day 
before war was declared. 

Her father, a territorial, got away to his 
regiment. He was one of four brothers, all 
mobilized. This left the family in the hands 
of the Germans. All that autumn, Henri- 
ette says, the two young girls worked by com- 
pulsion, grinding wheat for the conquerors. 
And after a year the family was repatriated 
through Switzerland; but meantime the 
youngest boy had died. At Lyons, where 
they rested for a time, the other boy died. 

Then the two girls and the grandmother 
went to live with relatives in a town near 
the Front. Last year the Germans began 
constant air raids on that town; the time 
came when the grandmother could stand it 
nolonger. So they drifted back here, where 
the girls got places in the hotel. It is anew 
kind of experience for them; in peace their 
father is superintendent of a factory. 

‘Of him they had no news until they 
were repatriated. Two of his brothers had 
been killed. One of them was his favorite; 
to avenge him he had volunteered for the 
first line. Twice wounded and sent back, he 
considered his duty done; and he is now 
road mending again with his old territorial 
battalion. 

‘“The war had done more than enough to 
our family!” said Henriette. 
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One Pipe-Smoker’s 


Letter That We 
Can’t Publish 


It was postmarked Salchaket, Alaska, and 
was written on the back of a map of the 
Yukon country. 

The writer of the letter told us in singu- 
larly unrestrained language of an incident 
in the Diddyrod country which he thought 
would interest any pipe-smoker. He had 
traded what he considered a worthless claim 
for a package of Edgeworth Tobacco and the 
“sourdough what got the claim from me for 
the Edgeworth took eighty thousand dollars 
out of the ground what I didn’t know was 
in it.” 

This real letter from a real man makes us 
believe that the characters in the Alaska 
stories we love to read are drawn pretty ac- 
curately from life. For this man, like a regu- 
lar sport, doesn’t kick at the little trick Fate 
played upon him, but writes us to praise the 
tobacco for which he had traded a valuable 
claim. 

He doesn’t overpraise Edgeworth. 


There is no exaggerated pretense that he 
got the best of the transaction, and in tell- 
ing us that he liked the tobacco he doesn’t 
try to write an advertisement and lug in 
words like “aroma” and ‘‘mellow-fragrance.” 

He simply took his 

pen in hand to say that 
it was good tobacco, 
qualifying the word 
good with certain ad- 
jectives whose usage is 
more common than ap- 
proved. 
We wish that we were 
able to get the 
same convincing 
quality into our 
own descriptions 
of Edgeworth To- 
bacco that some of 
its smokers do in 
the letters they 
write us. No doubt 
other tobacco manu- 
facturers get letters 
from smokers, too. And 
doubtless they are made just as happy by 
them, but the letters we get from Edgeworth 
smokers certainly do warm our hearts. 

If you have never smoked Edgeworth, we 
will be glad to send you samples of both 
forms in which it is made—samples that you 
can smoke at once or keep nearby and use 
when the spirit moves you. 

One man we know sent for these samples 
and after they came, he decided he was 
pretty well pleased with his old brand, so 
he put the samples in his desk drawer and 
didn’t even try them. 

Two weeks later he was working late, and 
ran short of tobacco. He was as miserable 
as you can imagine, sucking away at his 
empty pipe until he bethought himself of 
those Edgeworth samples in his desk. 

Out they came, and either because he was 
starving for a smoke or because Edgeworth 
really is a superior tobacco, he liked it so 
well he has clung to that brand ever since. 

So, the samples we send you may save 
your life some time. At any rate they can’t 
disappoint you much, and you may like them 
immensely. 

Edgeworth comes in two forms, Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed. It’s the same tobacco 
in both forms, but Plug Slice is prepared for 
the pipe by the smoker, who ‘‘rubs it up” in 
the palms of his hands. Ready-Rubbed is, 
as the name suggests, all ready for the pipe. 
You may have a sample of both and decide 
for yourself which form suits you better. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed and Edgeworth 
Plug Slice are sold everywhere in convenient 
packages from pocket size to the glass humi- 
dor containing a pound of Ready-Rubbed. 

For the free samples address Larus & Bro. 
Co., 1 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 
Send us your retail dealer’s name, please. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Bro. Co. will gladly send you a one or two 
dozen carton of any size of the Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed by prepaid parcel post at 
same price you would pay jobber. 
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; —Health 
»” without drug- 

taking. If you need 
a natural, gentle laxa- 
tive,just eat,each day,a de- 
licious bran muffin made from 
e a 


The larger, cleaner, coarser flakes supply 
the right amount of roughage to accom- 
plish the desired laxative effect. en 
too—the Pillsbury recipe, printed on the 
Pillsbury package, produces a breakfast 
muffin that is really delicious! Don't 
doubt it—try it—forget medicine—use 
PILLSBURY’S HEALTH BRAN and 
bid good-bye to constipation. 


Insist Upon Pillsbury’s 
Large Package 
15c 


(Except in Far West) 


If your grocer cannot supply you, send 
25c for a full-sized package (the 10c addi- 
tional is for wrapping and postage). 


Department “S” 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


This 
Package! 
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or return at our expense. \ 
Guar. 5yrs. A‘‘bike’’you'll i 
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Write today for Plan and 
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colors). FREE. color design, etc. 
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18 Big Features— 


Firestone Blue Non- 
skid Tires, ‘‘finger” 
grips; 12-arm sprocket; 


ame’ is all it takes to make deli- 
ciousFairy Cup TeaorCoffee. 
Put a little “‘Fairy Cup” in 
a cup, pour on hot water 


‘Ss 
*ssolubleand every particle makescoffee ortea, 
aste, grounds, leaves, boiling or cooking, 


nopotstoclean, Senddealer’snameand 30c, 
(foreign 40c.)for Coffee orTea. Dealers 
supplied by any Jobber. Jobbers: 
Ds Writeus. St. LouisSolubleTea & 
YW. Coffee Co., st Loui 
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FIDDLER’S GREEN 


as a lady of the Renaissance would have 
thrilled to asonnet of Peter Ronsard’s. . . . 
It might have been a word dropped in- 


| advertently in a café, though that was 


improbable. It might have been the skill- 
ful tracking of the police, or the wily 
diplomacy of a stool pigeon pumping Morris 
Sachs. No matter what it was, the fact 
was patent. They were trapped. 

The high racks and desks of the subur- 
ban post office rose on either side of them 
with the dim unreality of a theatrical set- 
ting. In the corner the iron safe lay, a huge 
cube, one of whose sides swung loosely 
open, inflated from the explosion like an 
alderman’s paunch. Cement lay crumbled 
on the floor, as about an unfinished house. 
The circular spot of the electric torch jabbed 
into the recesses of the strong box, like the 
searchlight of a battleship probing a clump 
of trees. It snapped out suddenly. Ryan 
was whispering. 

“Tt’s a fair finish,’ he said. ‘“‘There’s 
three of them bearing down in front and 
one coming round in the back.” 

Belle whipped a minute revolver from 
her bosom. ‘‘Tchak!’’ Olsen murmured. 
He caught her hand. She put it away. 

“Listen,” he told Ryan. ‘‘ Wrap Belle’s 
scarf about this jimmy and tap the rear 
man in the head with it. Get Belle away.” 
There was a fumbling at the front door. 

“No! No!” she murmured fiercely. 

“Do you hear me?”’ His voice had be- 
come as hard and cold as the metal on 
which he worked. ‘‘Hey! Wait a minute!” 
he shouted. ‘‘There’s no use us all going 
up. You stay on the outside.” 

“T won’t!”’ she snapped back at him. 

There was a rattle at the door. 

“Rush her, Dave!” 

“T won’t be rushed,” she said suddenly. 
“T’ll go; and I’ll be waiting outside for 
you.” She pulled his head down and kissed 
him. ‘‘Good-by, old boy.!’’ 

There was a crash of glass outside. 

“Good girl!” 

He walked slowly toward the front of the 
office and fumbled at the locks. 

“Tt’s all right!’’ Olsen told the police. 
He made his way fumblingly to the glass 
door. Outside, the officers looked at one 
another, puzzled. He flung it open. “‘Come 
in!” He waved his hand as.though wel- 
coming guests into his home. 3 

Reilly, the lieutenant, stepped forward. 

“What do you mean ‘Come in’?” He 
had never before faced so imperturbable a 


“Tt’s all right. Come in.” 

They followed him pell-mell toward th 
wrecked safe. 

““Where’s the rest of the gang?”’ Reilly 
demanded. 

“What rest of gang?” 

“Don’t be a fool!” 
““Where’s the others?”’ 

“There’s no others. I work by myself 
since Paroni went to jail.” 

The detective lieutenant strode to the 
back window. 

“‘MacShane!”’ he bellowed. There was 
no answer. ‘‘MacShane?”’ He vaulted 
through the open back window. ‘‘Come 
here, you!” he roared at Olsen. He pointed 
to the limp form of the detective huddled 
beneath the casement. ‘‘How do you ex- 
plain that?’’ He ran his hands over the 
man. “A crack on the bean,’ he decided. 
“Well, what about it?” 

““Maybe,” suggested Olsen innocently, 
ABS bump his head against the wall in the 

ark.” 

There was a faint chugging of an auto- 
mobile in the distance. It changed to a 
purring, as of a monstrous cat. It roared 
like a far-away train. 

Reilly swore and turned to the cracks- 
man: ‘‘ Well, we got you, my son. And I’ll 
give you a straight tip: It’s up the river 
for yours!”’ 

“T been always curious about up the 
river,” Olsen replied stolidly. ‘I hear a lot 


Reilly snorted. 


| about it. Maybe I like it there. Nice and 


quiet, with no policemen butting in.” 

“You son of a gun!” Reilly looked at 
him with a grin. “You son of a gun!” A 
note of amazement came into his tone, and 
mingled with it was the tone of a big ad- 
miration. ‘You son of a gun!” 


qr 


Ree four and a half years—a five-year 
term for a third-degree burglary, with 
time manumitted for good behavior—Joérn 
Olsen abode in the dreary prison house at 
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Ossining. Sunsset and moonsrose. The dun 
evenings of autumn went and the pleasant 
snow of winter. Came the sapphire dusks 
of April—and July, hot as a great furnace. 
Four times went the cycle about, and a half 
turn. Dynasties changed and warraged,and 
life pulsed by and love fermented, in the 
world outside; but within was the stolid 
repetition of stolid days. As near death as 
possible that state is: ‘‘ Without ale; with- 
out disputation,” says a Gaelic poet, speak- 
ing of the Land that is not Life; “without 
the belling of the wolfhound on the hills, or 
the wind upon the heather, or the slinking 
of the badger through the furze.” ... 

There is this that is terrible about crime: 
There isa brief and parlous life, and then the 
death of the prison; another momentary 
spell, ghoul-ridden and ghost-haunted; and 
again a death; and comes repetition after 
repetition, until the ghastly travesty of liv- 
ing ends, and the corruptible body becomes 
corruption, and that which actuates it dis- 
appears. But there knowledge ceases. 

Came the day when Jérn Olsen stood 
outside the walls, a free man—his huge 
shoulders huge as ever, but now muscle- 
bound where once they were supple and 
lithe; the smile gone from his face. There 
were others with him, also, newly risen, 
with the old problem of free will and pre- 
destination facing them like wolves. There 
were some blinking dazedly at the sun, like 
newborn infants; there were others savage 
and sullen, like unchained dangerous dogs; 
there were others with peace and glory on 
their faces, as on the faces of those who have 
been nigh unto Emmanuel. 

He sat opposite a tall, thin, pale-faced 
man on the train down. Unconsciously he 
studied the small hands, the feet, the aqui- 
line contours of his features, all the minute 
signs of race and breeding which the prison 
routine had been powerless to kill. The pas- 
senger looked at Olsen with a half-amused 
smile on his face. 

““What have you been up for?’”’ he asked 
suddenly, with that queer twitching of 
mouth and half opening of lips. ‘Taking 
a crack at a man?”’ 

“No,” Olsen replied slowly; ‘‘taking a 
crack at a safe.” 

“Oh, then you'll go up again!”’ 

Olsen looked at the man, with his eyes 
half closed, his head on one side, like a 
pedigree dog puzzling out the expression 
on a human’s face. 


“Oh, I know!” laughed the other bit- ° 


terly. ‘‘I’ve been up four times myself. 
And I expect to go up a few more before 
I’m through. I’ll forge a few more names 
and you'll crack a few more safes, and 
we'll both be up again.” 

The Swede was looking with an intense 
interest at the man opposite. Like some 
dramatic throwback on a cinema screen, he 
saw his own youth—his desertion by his 
fancy-free mother; the harsh work of the 
foundry; the limited horizon of his ambi- 
tions and dreams. And this man! The 
wastage, he thought in his shrewd mmd— 
the wastage of background and the wast- 
age of education and training! He felt a 
little bitter. If only he 

“When you look at it,’”’ the forger con- 
tinued, ‘‘the percentage of it makes you 
laugh. A year’s high jinks and five years 
in the pen. Reckon up your year’s high 
balls and meals against the dirty water and 
the stinking food in the prison, and see 
where you come out.” 

There was sense to that, certainly; but 
somehow this mere mercantile view of the 
matter did not move Olsen extraordinarily. 

““A man wasn’t born to be a jail-bird,”’ 
the forger exploded. ‘I’d rather be a 
laborer on a farm, with a couple of kids 
and a good thick girl for a wife, and a 
chance of living without a policeman always 
hunting you round, getting up in the morn- 
ing for your day’s work and going to bed 
tired after it, than be the cleverest crook in 
America. That’s life!” 

““Why don’t you?” Olsen asked. 

“Why don’t we?” The forger laughed 
sardonically. “‘We come out ready to go 
straight. We fall in with one of the women 
we knew—and the first thing is the old 
game again. You may hold off for a while, 
but they’ll get you going in the end.’”’ He 
swore bitterly. ‘‘There’s not one of them 
would help you out and put you on the 
right way. Nota damned one!” 

He looked out at the green Westchester 
country, dew-spangled, flowery, alive with 
birds. Again came his vitriolic laugh. 
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“Oh, you’ll be up here again! Don’ 
worry!” a 
“Maybe so,”’ Olsen agreed. ‘“‘ Maybe so,” 
But his jaw had taken a firm tilt, and 
there was something in his eyes that burned — 
in a steady blue flame. = 


Iv a 
Wa the huge station at Thirty 
third Street people were coming and 
going in queer crisscrosses that suggested — 
the intricate evolution of troops. The col- 
ored porters, with their red caps, fluttered - 
hither and thither like strange tropical — 
birds. The hollow tones of the megaphone 
reverberated to the high-domed ceiling, — 
There was the deep clanging of bells. There — 
was the grinding of wheels. 
“Then, when you get down to Long | 
Island”—Belle Foliott was speaking—~ 
“‘you’ve got to forget all this. And the best | 
way you can do it is to get married and 
have some kids. It’s the only way!” 
Olsen was looking at her, with pain in 
his eyes. , | 
“Forget it!’”? she commanded bluntly, 
“‘There was nothing between you and me, 
We were only pals.” t 
“Wading River Express!” came the 
ghostly note of the megaphone. “ Hunting- 
ton; Cold Spring Harbor 4 . 
“There’s your train.” He leaned for- 
ward to kiss her. “Cut out the mush, 
Jérn.”” She shook his hand as a man 
would. ‘‘Good-by, old boy; and remem- 
ber—wife and kids.” - & 
She marched stiffly across the concol 
and gained the street. Aimlessly she wan- 
dered down toward Ninth Avenue. She 
turned suddenly into a doorway marked 
Family Entrance. She slumped into a 
chair in the dingy sitting room. Her hou 
fell limply on the table. a 
“Oh, hell!”’ she breathed savagely. And 
then she laughed. ‘“‘Bring me some brandy,” 
she told the frowzy waiter. ‘“Not a pony—_ 


a drink!”’ 
I WAS running back from Bridgeport in 

the Barnacle Goose; a long starboard — 
tack and a short leg to windward; sloy 
work, sailing full and by. The slim thirty- 
two footer was cutting through the swel 
like a plow turning up a furrow. An early 
June gale had lashed the Sound into a 
seething caldron the day and night before 
and I had lain over in the Connecticut 
town, on the way home from the Brooklyn | 
yacht yard, to give it time to abate. A 
very clear sky, with the water blue as ice, 
with a curling white foam like the snarl of a 
dog. Old Field Point rose up before us 
and little by little the dun breakwater o 
Port Jefferson appeared. The wind fresh: 
ened off land, a tricky sou’wester. Young 
Patrick, eighteen, blond, lank, sometimes 
caddie for me, sometimes mate of the sloop, | 
was lying forward, coiled up between jib 
and mainmast. 

| 


Vv 


“We'll take a reef,’’ I decided. 
We lay to and knotted the reef poin 
bound taut the halyards. iy | 
“Take in the spinnaker and put on the | 
spitfire jib!’”’ I shouted. . | 
We cut into Mount Sinai, scuppers down. 
The long cross-tacking had put me out a 
matter of hours, and already the full force 
of the neap tide was pouring through the 
inlet like a stream from a fire hose. The! 
deep, shell-strewn channel seemed to flas 
before us like a flying belt. Puffs of wind 
struck at us like the jabs of a boxer’s glove. 
On the right was the sandy white bea 
On the left, a flurry of blue water, wh 
the tide met the waves of the Sound 
an eye flash I saw a great figure in fla 
nel shirt and riding breeches, standi 
ashore, watching the fight. But I had 
time to look at him. I was too busy 
the tiller. a 
“Keep an eye out forward,” I tole 
young Patrick. ‘‘I don’t want to rip 
bottom off her.” >) 
He crawled over the starboard bow. — 
“Not a chance,’ I decided. “Got 
stand out. Hard alee!”’ “a 
He may not have heard me; or 
quick swirl of the boat may have 1 
him unawares. My own eyes were 
on the pocket of the sail. So I no 
nothing until I heard a yelp and saw you 
Patrick being swept out by the current 
a leaf is swept along by the wind. T 
Barnacle Goose flew down before th 
on the tide like a racing car. As I swep 
(Continued on Page 37) ¥ 
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Walk in and look at them 
—see them and hear them 
—that is the way to tell. 


There is nothing you can buy which you 
can enjoy buying so much as a Columbia 
Grafonola—save possibly an automobile. 


It’s a very natural tendency to want to see; 
hear, and compare the different instruments 
you are considering. | 


No. matter what instrument you buy, you 
are going to be pleased with it. But the de- 
gree of pleasure you get from it will depend 
upon' how complete is your assurance that 
you have bought the right instrument—the 
one that will give you the fullest measure 
of satisfaction. 


If you have a doubt as to which type of in- 
strument you want, or what kind of finish 
you prefer, you will find ample opportunity 
to decide in any store where Columbia 
Grafonolas are sold. 


With instruments priced at $18 to $250— 
all before you—all ready to be played to 
your contentment—you can judge the 
Grafonola by any test you wish and buy it 
with the unshaken conviction that you 
could not have made a better choice. 


Stores selling Columbia Grafonolas are 
conveniently located. 


Columbia Grafonolas are priced at $18 to $250 
Period designs up to $2100 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


Food will win the war. Don’t waste it. 
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Here comes Mp Peanut!” 


é 


He’s loaded*down with goodies— " Plan, ~~ 

those great big,“‘crispy” salted peanuts, & 7 — 
the kind that come in the wax-paper 
bag with the red PENNANT on it! 


Planters’ Pennant Salted Peanuts 
are sold only in this wax-paper 
bag, with red pennant on it. 


Millions of children and grown folks know the familiar red 
Pennant bag, and the golden salted peanuts it contains. They 
are clean, wholesome and luscious. Even Hoover’s Food 
Administration and Dr. Harvey W. Wiley stop to say many 
words of praise for peanuts. 

Pennant Salted Peanuts, “a tasty, wholesome confection.” 
Sweet savory nuts, free from skins, and selected for size and 
flavor—the very pick of the crop, in the original whole form. 
The Planters’ formula makes Pennant Salted Peanuts always 
fresh and crisp when they get to you. 

Eat all you want. Peanuts are highly nourishing and ce ee . & Gp 
easily digested. Chew them well. | iu 


The Planters Nut and Chocolate Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of high grade nut confections 
and peanut butter. 


Peanuts from Virginia plantations. 


_ WHOLE SALTED PEANUTS — 


PURE FOOD “ae 
PRODUCTS Oe 
Ca 
«f a 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
reached out; missed young Patrick by an 
ch; then threw overboard a life belt; 
w it whirled along before it ever reached 
im. I came about. There was a hundred 
ards between us; and I saw young Pat- 
ck go down for the first time. 

“‘Good-by, old Barnacle Goose!’ I said. 
There was nothing to do except let her 
ound to pieces on the shore. I stood up to 
ive. “Stay where you are!” 

Across the channel, tearing through it 
1 a flurry of foam like a power launch, 
‘ent the man who had been standing on 
ae beach. I ama fairly powerful swimmer 
iyself; but I had yet to see anything like 
ae way those great arms crashed through 
ae water, like the paddles of a ferryboat, 
nd the legs churned like a propeller. I 
aw him reach young Patrick. I saw the 
id’s frenzied, terrified attempt to catch the 
ian*by the arms. I saw the swimmer’s 
ft arm shoot out and catch the boy’s 
eck. I saw the right whip overhand out 
{ the water and the fist land flush on the 
aw. Leisurely he swam toward the boat, 

ily as a porpoise, towing young Patrick. 

helped them in. The swimmer swung 
ito the cockpit, hardly even panting. 
“Tf you had gone overboard after him 
he’d have been pounded to bits,” he said 
1 a low, gentle voice. His eye went appre- 
iatively over the graceful Herreshoff lines 
if the Barnacle Goose—the rake of the 
nast; the snug set of the sails. “It would 
ave been a pity. Such a bonny sloop!” 
_ Andso I met Jérn Olsen. 


vi 


'N THAT fertile wooded country on Long 
. Island, where the meadows roll down- 
vard to the sea like gigantic green velvet 
ts; where the trees stand about in 
Fdered clumps, as in the landscapes of 
ome painter of a bygone school; where the 
ound washes the shore with a chiming 
wish of water and a grinding of pebbles, 
orn Olsen had bought hima farm. To the 
‘ight of the reaches of his forty-acre holding 
wept a sedulously kept summer colony— 
| baroque atrocity of English cottages, of 
talian villas, of colonial houses, huddled 
‘ell-mell. Across the sound rose faintly the 
ertile green Connecticut hills. But hedged 
‘bout by a belt of great trees—poplars, 
‘md ancient oaks, and spreading horse- 
hestnuts—the Olsen farm was hidden se- 
/urely as the Lost Oasis of the Sahara wastes. 
Tt was once a great farming country, that 
lection; but the gangrene of discontent had 
et in, the blood of the farming stock thin- 
jing, and that bubble which is called a 
eal-estate boom rising transparent and 
aricolored from the pipes of their imagina- 
ion, the owners of the land decided to hold 
< for speculation. A farmer’s life was the 
fe of a dog, they decided. Better to wait 
‘ntil the city people bought up the coun- 
iryside for their bungalows and country 
ouses; and then—heigh-ho!—for the city, 
| snug flat on Amsterdam Avenue, with a 
as range, and glass handles on the doors, 
nd a vaudeville show or a moving-picture 
valace, belike, round the corner. That was 
fe—not vegetation! 
| And that snug holding which later be- 
ame Olsen’s was not easily disposed of. It 
yas too much for one country summer es- 
ate; and for a colony, as they like to dub 
hemselves, the summer cottagers decided 
twas unsuitable. It was not near enough 
‘0 a shallow bathing beach with life lines 
ndaraft; not near enough to the bar of a 
jountry club; not near enough to a moving- 
neture show. So, for a song, it became 
he property of Jérn Olsen; and it followed 
He the destiny the Great Gardener had 
lecreed for it—lengthened out into flower- 
opped potato ridges; rose here and there 
nto pygmy forests of bearded corn; budded 
or ten acres into a kitchen garden tended 
4y two immobile Chinese, whose limp blue 
slouses and pagodalike hats were the sensa- 
ion of the village. 

Here, a gnarled orchard petaled in deli- 
ate white and pink and hummed with the 
ainute bourdon of bees. Up the hill, near 
he gigantic zareba of oaks and chestnuts, 
‘razed two comfortable Guernseys and a 
leek Belted Dutch. The old homestead, a 
tuge relic of colonial days, built solidly as 
s fortress is built for a siege, paneled with 
‘urious, secret gun racks, nestled on a lawn 
hat ran down to the water. And back of 
t—a crazy idea of Olsen’s own, which curi- 
vusly was successful—stretched an alley of 
reenhouses, where roses were grown for 
iter market. 

“hinks he can farm, does he?’’ cackled 
community wiseacres. ‘‘Well—by 


- 
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Jiminy!—he ain’t the first one. No, sir; 
he ain’t the first one to go bust. ‘Fools rush 
in where angels’ ’’—the delicate compliment 
those whiskered old scoundrels paid them- 
selves—‘“‘‘fear to tread!’” 

Passed a year, and the unparalleled news 
went about that the Swedish giant was mak- 
ing money on the venture. 

“Hear you made a tidy parcel of money 
out of that there old place of Strong’s,” one 
of the Davises hailed him on the road, 

“Not so bad,” Jérn would grin. 

“Sure do admire to see a young man get 
on!”” came Davis’ encomium. But that 
evening he unburdened himself to the local 
bar hounds to the effect that ‘Them dirty 
foreigners come over here and take the 
bread out of our mouths. ’Tain’t right. 
No, sir! I state and uphold, ’tain’t nowise 
right!”’ 

Came a second season and further suc- 
cess. There was no better guaranty of that 
than the giving in marriage by old Walter 
Tucker of his daughter Mamie to Olsen. 

Tall and thinnish, blue-eyed, scant- 
haired, pallid as an egg, I can, for the life 
of me, see no attraction for Jérn Olsen in 
Mamie Tucker. I grant she was pretty in 
an anemic way—a regularity of feature. 
There was an innocence to her that was her 
birthright as a daughter of the soil. There 
was a pertness about her that I did not like, 
which, to my mind, was a certain sign of 
shallowness. 

What a ghastly caricature of a woman 
she was compared with the splendid com- 
panion of Olsen’s unregenerate days! There 
could have been no reason for this marriage, 
I argue, except the desire of Olsen to rivet 
himself to his new life with shackles 
stronger than steel. I can’t see that he 
could have loved her; but one thing is 
assured: he cherished her and honored her 
and protected her with all the bigness that 
was in him. 

“T was talking to your father,’ Olsen 
told her—“talking about marriage. He 
would have no objection if you and I oe 
- “Oh, I don’t ecare!”’ she cut in with a 
flirt of her head—a horrible, jarring affirma- 
tive for so solemn a moment. 

Her ideal of a husband had been gathered 
from a cinema screen—an. actor with long, 
plastered black hair and a woman’s eyes; a 
figure in chaps and laden cartridge belt, 
who at the end of the story would fade 
away into a turmoil of magnolia, her head 
on his pigeon breast, his eyes raised heaven- 
ward ecstatically. But back of all that you 
could see in her eye the groundwork of 
shrewdness. This husky giant with the 
blond hair was on the road to riches. His 
house was comfortable. There was no 
doubt of his generosity. So she retained the 
movie beauty as the mate of her dreams, 
and married Jérn Olsen and went to live in 
the homestead. 

I saw much of that woman; and the 
more I saw, the less I liked her. I had, 
somehow, after the incident of the Barnacle 
Goose, gotten into the habit of going round 
to the homestead on occasional evenings. 
He would come to the door with elaborate 
courtesy as I came up, and stoop to pat my 
two Great Danes as they padded and 
snuffed and bayed round him. The dogs 
liked him, and they had no liking for an 
evil or insignificant man. 

“Sit down!’’ He would bustle about 
cheerfully; with the lavish Norse hospital- 
ity he would offer everything in the house, 
from a huge dinner to a cigar. 

“Why didn’t you bring your friends, 
Captain Bourke and the doctor?” his wife 
would ask. There was that flirtatious pert 
look in her eyes which I didn’t like. There 
was that affectation of gentility about her 
which disgusted me. ‘It’s so lonely here!”’ 

If there was one thing Jérn Olsen loved 
to hear me speak of more than another it 
was of the great athletic contests in the 
city. He enjoyed the recital of the big 
boxing matches of the day, the flicker of 
gloves, the hushed ringside; sparring, fast as 
a fencer’s. What was my friend, the Ros- 
common Sheepstealer, doing now? What 
of the Hoosier Bear Cat? And about 
wrestling—had Hjelmar Johnson gotten a 
match yet? And I had been talking to 
Aberg, the old lion! Ah, there was a man! 

His wife would break in pettishly: 

“Don’t talk about the old wrestling. Tell 
us about Broadway and the plays and the 
cafés. Do you know, he will never come up 
to town with me?” 

“T send you up and I give you my check 
book. Why do you want me?” Olsen would 
chuckle. 

“He won’t even come with me to the 
movies.” 
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“T don’t blame him,” I told her roughly. 

I grin, now that I know Jérn Olsen’s 
story, at the idea of his watching a cinema 
burglary, who had been the greatest cracks- 
man of his time; of his savoring the 
mawkish sentimentality of the screen, who 
had known Belle Foliott, the magnificent! 

“Do bring the captain and the doctor 
when you come again!”’ would be her last 
words to me, accompanied by a travesty 
of some movie heroine’s provocative glance. 
“There’s so little life here.’ 

I did not like that woman. And Dick 
Bourke, the nerve-shattered adjutant of 
the Connaught Rangers, my guest, and 
Doctor Kenyon, my friend—two gallant 
gentlemen if ever there lived such—liked 
her as little as I. 

vir 

Umar y winter passed and again May 

came, and the Long Island shore filled 
with turbulent visitors. The Olsen farm 
was creeping onward to the most assured 
success. Already the Swede was making 
plans for buying new lands about. The 
great shipbuilding movement had received 
its first impetus; and northward, in Port 
Jefferson, the first strokes of the freight 
carriers were being laidin rapidly improvised 
yards. Cubans, lazy and picturesque; black 
laborers from the South, laughing and care- 
less; sturdy mechanics from Baltimore; 
Nova Scotians, grim and taciturn—all 
poured into the sleepy village at the pros- 
pect of work and high wages. They de- 
serted the warm fields of the South, the 
feverish munition works of New Haven, the 
lazy tropic shore fronts, in that hysteria of 
movement which is one of the phenomena 
of labor. 

It brought grist to Olsen’s mill, for now 
there was an outlet for all his holding could 
provide, without the freight charges and 
the risk the New York market entailed. 
He was before every competitor of his. His 
quick mind grasped situations in an instant 
and his will acted on them without hesita- 
tion. It was not every venture brought 
success; but, if he missed, he missed well. 

There was a change in him that sum- 
mer—a change from the autumn before. 
He was more taciturn. There were deeper 
furrows in his face, and something dejected 
about him. His wife, too, had changed. 
She was more light-minded than ever. 

“He sat here all winter and never said a 
word—the old sour face!” she told me. “I 
went down to Florida for a month with the 
Pickerings. Oh, say! Didn’t I just have 
the time of my life!” 

It was to some extent, I think, the disap- 
pointment of no children coming to him 
that caused those furrows. When he mar- 
ried Mamie Tucker he had in mind a tribe 
of little towheads, solemn like the children 
of the Norse, sturdy, happy and protected. 
For them he was rearing a stronghold in the 
soil, making a fortune that would endure. 
Now and again, through the generations 
one of these descendants would be con- 
structed with the selfsame atoms of mind 
and body and spirit as were in himself, and 
thus should he live again. 

Here was his ambition—and a man’s 
ambition it was—to begin a family that 
would endure in this world; be the pro- 
genitor of a sterling breed that mankind 
might be glad of. And for this life of his 
own, to live in happiness—he had earned 
that, he thought, being purified of past 
crime by the ordeal of prison—with a wife 
he cherished and who cherished him, living 
a sweet, dear country idyl, like a Pastoral 
of Longus. 

He took his disappointment hardly, but 
silently. With that clear gaze of his he 
plumbed his wife’s shallows unerringly; but 
great gentleman that he was, he said noth- 
ing of it. Loyal to her in every way, he 
lived up to the veriest letter of the mar- 
riage bond—yes, and beyond it. There was 
one matter in which she was of value to him, 
that she bound him to the place by responsi- 
bility and chivalry. He never complained 
to himself, though, of her lightheadedness, 
of her shallowness, of her captious qualities. 
Who was he, to judge anyone? A jailbird! 

During the years in prison he had thought 
little of Belle Foliott—he had thought of it 
merely as a light alliance, such as obtained 
everywhere in the dim world of the guerrilla. 
And moreover, in those days he was plan- 
ning and plotting too much on forays when 
he should get his freedom, forays that 
would be as epic in their way as the raids 
of the Twelfth Charles. And when he came 
down here the adventure of the soil had 
shut her from his mind, and the adventure 
of marriage, whichshe herself had counseled. 

(Continued on Page 39) 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
always comes in a 
yellow box. There are 
many imitations of the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic, so you 
should look carefully 
for the name and yel- 
low box when you buy. 
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Tcannot tell a lie - | 
I did it with my little 
can opener. 


Del Monte Canned Fruits prove an irresistible temptation to 
grown-ups and growing-ups alike. Their supreme goodness and 
absolute purity are due to the Del Monte way of selection and 
packing that imprisons all the fresh fruit flavor and sun- 
ripened lusciousness within the can. 


PAT. OFF 


The red Del Monte shield on every can is your guarantee of 
quality on a complete line of canned fruits and vegetables, 


i 
jellies, jams, and preserves, catsup, olives, raisins, prunes and § CALI FO R N I A 
many other varieties. At leading grocers everywhere. ) es A NN E B) F m4 UL 4 T S 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION, San Francisco, Cal. AN ) VE GETA BL ES 
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(Continued from Page 37) 

“Told me that, herself, she did!” he 
would mutter. “Told me herself.” 

But now that he had awakened, as it 
were from a dream, his mind reverted to 
her. It dwelt on the old adventures; the 
old tenderness. All that had passed as a 
casual thing seven years before; but now, 
as he remembered it, brooded over it, 
| analyzed it, he saw the depth of feeling in 

it; the great comradeship. If she had only 
agreed with him, seen eye to eye with him, 
how different life would have been! But 
she had chosen to stick to the old road and 
| at the fork of the ways they had parted. 
| What had become of her? Was she even 
alive still? that dear and splendid girl! 
Round and round, in an endless chain of 
| speculation, of old rose-colored memories, 
of poignant regrets, went his brain and heart. 
The image of her haunted him in the day 
_and inthe night time. At first he had thrust 
itfrom his mind as a conjugalintruder. But 
| later, now as he saw exactly the position he 
_ was in, he came to welcome it, to cherish it, 
_ to love it. 
It was all that was left to him in a world 
| that had suddenly turned hollow; and who 
could blame him? Not I! If it had not 
been for his wife I believe he would have 
thrown everything up and gone forth look- 
ing for her, perhaps in the end returning 
to the old game and, as the broken forger 
in the train had prophesied, returning to 
the grim gray walls of Sing Sing. , 

It was a splendid June night—moon at 
the full and the neap tide running. I had 

one over to Olsen’s with a new idea in my 

feed. I thought of getting a fast power 
boat, hunting up a school of porpoises, 
and trying a little harpooning—chancy 
fast sport, with a kick to it. I wanted 
Olsen to knock off a day or two and come 
with me. 

“T think it’s good sport,” he smiled. 

“We had better have a look at the 
engine to-night,’ Isaid. “I know nothing 
about it.” 

“We go now.” 

I heard outside the barking of Olsen’s 
Airedale, as at an intruder. My own Danes 
joined in. Olsen’s wife rose from the table, 
where she was devouring a Sunday supple- 
ment. 

“Oh, a visitor!’’ She clapped her hands 
in glee. She went to the door. ‘Down, 
dog, down!’”’ Olsen followed her. 

“Well, Brother Olsen!’ came a deep 
voice outside. ‘‘ Well, I tracked you down. 
What do you know about that?” 

He came through the doorway into the 
big sitting room, tall, broad, muscular, jaw 
square and gray eyes beaming. A hard, 
shrewd face; one that fairly courageous 
men would fear—only now it was beaming 
with humor and good will. 

“So this is the missus!’’ he went on. 
“Well, sister, I’m glad to know you.”’ He 
pumped her hand up and down; then held 
it in his for an instant in a fraternal grasp. 

“Mr. ——”’ she prompted. 

Olsen was looking on, with the imper- 

_turbability of a graven image. 

“Reilly is my name. You must have 
\ heard of me.” 

| She smiled, with a sort of hauteur—an 
expression copied from the stage. 

“T don’t think 2 

“Reilly—Lieutenant Reilly, of the old 

Safe Squad,” he elaborated. 

He looked round the big harmonious 
sitting room, low-raftered, spotlessly clean; 
its great fireplace filled with ferns; its 

| at lamps throwing the room into mel- 
| low lights and shadow. Myself, sprawled 
in the depths of an armchair, his eye 
! somehow escaped. 
| “Better than Sing Sing! Eh, what, 
_ Jérn?” He slapped the ex-cracksman on 
_ theshoulder. “You like it better here than 
the cells and shilly. ‘I want the rooster, the 


one that used ter,’’’ he hummed. 

“Sing Sing?”” Mamie Olsen said, with a 

queer intonation of voice. 

| There was something in her tones that 
Suggested a bird dog setting. Olsen was 
immobile, as before—a terrible immobility. 
There was a faint intangible something in 
the room; a catching of breaths; a stop- 
_ page of heartbeats; a suspense; a prologue 
to tragedy. The big fool in blue serge 
blundered on: 

“Don’t mind me, sister! Say, didn’t 
ou know I was the one that brought old 
orn up? If it wasn’t for me you wouldn’t 

have this nice little place you got here. 
T soaked him five years up the river, and 
now you got fifty happy years in front of 
you. I came down here for a vacation, 
| and I thought I’d drop in and see you. 
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Say, it certainly does look grand!’’ He 
put his thumbs in the armholes of his coat 
and teetered on his toes. 

“Five years! For what?’ Mamie Ol- 
sen’s voice had a snap in it like a cur dog’s. 

“For safe-cracking,”’ the detective’s big 
voice boomed out. “What did you think — 
for stealing poodles?” A sort of appre- 
hensive amazement crept into his tones. 
“Didn’t you know?” 

She paid no more attention to him. She 
advanced on Jérn Olsen. 

“So you were in jail!’’ Her face re- 
sembled, somehow, the muzzle of a fox. 
Her voice shrilled. Her eyes glinted. ‘So 
you were in jail for five years!” 

He made no answer. He made no mo- 
tion. He might have been a granite figure, 
standing solidly against the buffeting of 
winds. 

“In jail for five years, and you never 
said anything about it!’’ Her teeth showed 
and her voice rose. ‘‘ You dared to marry 


me, you jailbird! You thief! I might have | 


known there was something wrong. You 
came out of nothing. I knew you were no 
good. JI felt it all along!”’ 

Her tones were now a scream. Her face 
was mottled with anger. She stamped her 
feet. She struck at his chest with her thin 
anemic hands. 

“What am I going to say now to all my 
friends? What will everyone think? Who'll 
have anything to do with me now? You’ve 
made me a laughingstock!’’ She caught 
up asport sweater. “I’m going home; and 
don’t you ever dare to come near me, you 
thief! My folks will attend to you.” 

She ran to the door and crashed it open. 
For an instant her face showed livid. 

“To hell with you!”’ she screamed. ‘To 
hell with you!”’ 

The big detective looked on, open- 
mouthed. He turned to Olsen. 

“Go after her!’’ he counseled. “Put 
your arms round her. Tell her that you 
love her His voice trailed off as he 
looked at Olsen. 

He gaped at the man’s gray visage. Here 


was something bigger than he could under- 


stand. 


“Damn me!” he swore at himself in 


contrition. ‘Say, what the devil — Jérn, 
I’msorry!” He caught his hat up from the 
table and fumbled at the brim. ‘‘ What did 
I ever make a crack like that for? 
faced mutt! Say!” He looked at Jérn 
Olsen with pathetic entreaty. ‘If I ever 


can do anything — oh, hell!’ He plunged 


out through the doorway. 


For a minute, for two minutes, every- | 


thing in the room was tragically silent. The 
jarring tick of the clock burst like minute 
explosions. The Swede stood upright still, 
and as the seconds passed on his face grew 
grayer. Lines sprang into being about his 
mouth and cheek bones as though slashed 
by a knife. He put his hand to his fore- 


head. In the lamplight, when they came | 


away, his fingers glistened with moisture. 
He seemed to be trying to coérdinate mind 
and body, as after some mortal blow. 


vir 


IKE some fire spreading through dry 
grass the news tore through the gossip- 
mad Long Island villages. Perhaps to 
justify herself—perhaps to contrast her 
dramatic nobility in leaving the man tainted 
by jail— Mamie Olsen spread the story the 
length and breadth of theisland. It was dis- 
cussed in the fetid back rooms of the coun- 
try bars. The village wiseacres collected 
their first impressions, garnished them, and 
served them up with a sauce of shrewdness. 
“Knew there was something wrong with 
that Swede, moment I first set eyes on 
him!” they calculated. ‘“‘Appeared to me 
he looked too slick a customer to be true. 
Heard from a man in the city that he’d 
committed a few murders too. Shouldn’t 
be surprised. No, sir! Shouldn’t be sur- 
prised!” 

“Old Man Tucker’s going to send Mamie 
to another state, whereshe can get a divorce. 
Considerable alimony, too, I guess.” 

Up in the summer colony the strictures 
were moresevere. At the Country Club the 
men on the veranda viewed the situation 
with intense anger. 

“The idea of a thief like that marrying 
any man’s daughter!” growled John Simp- 
kins, who had successfully looted a rail- 
road, and whose despicable treatment of his 
wife had driven the unfortunate woman to 
drugs. 

““We ought to run him out of town before 
he burgles the bank down here!”’ said the 
real-estate man who had sold Olsen the 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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MACHINE BOOKKEEPING 
"(900 charge customers. About 300 Accounts Payable. 3 
irls,with Baker-Vawter Steel Tray Ledgers illystrated|,post 
a50 to 600 sales tickets [4to 8 items on each nd 40or50 
cash entries every day, They work better, faster and more 


accurately than with pen-and-ink. Statements never late. 


[C.J. Kamper Grocery Co., Atlanta, Ga,—The South's Finest Grocery }. 


BINDERSHANS! 


Men scarce? Expenses high? “Takes 
an age” to get analyses of daily sales 
and dependable reports? Then dis- 
card pen-and-ink bookkeeping. Use 
machines instead. Books will always 
be in balance. You'll get those “fig- 
ures” promptly. It’s an economy. 
Baker-Vawter Company will suggest 
the right procedure for you. They 
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supply THE BIG MAJORITY with 


r . my 


ta 


machine bookkeeping equipment, 
hence possess the broadest experi- 
ence to handle your installation. 
Write Dept. M, either factory: 
Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 


Sales Offices in 47 Cities—Consult Your 
Phone Book. Salesmen Everywhere 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


riginator nufacturers 2238 
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LOOSE LEAF and STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 


Years ago this company blazed the trail to practical economy 
in the safeguarding of electrical circuits with Economy re- 
newable Fuses and Economy ‘“‘Drop-Out’’ Renewal Links. 


The recent addition to the Economy 
line of the famous “ARKLESS”’ 
Non-Renewable Indicating Fuses 
makes this a line to meet all fuse re- 
quirements. It comprises the right 
fuse for every circuit. 


~ 


ECONOMY renewable FUSES 
cut annual fuse maintenance cost 
80%. A “Drop Out’? Renewal Link 
restores a blown Economy Fuse to 
its original efficiency. 


The pioneers have staked their 
claims. The vital features of high- 
est efficiency in both renewable 
and non-renewable fuses are pro- 
tected by the patents owned by 
this company. 
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ARKLESS INDICATING FUSES 


have a 100% indicator. They are 
the best for circuits not subject to 
frequent overloads. 


Sold by leading electrical jobbers and dealers 
ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Also made in Canada at Montreal 
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Kinzie and Orleans Sts. 
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A In four big Ritieeee centers of American travel— 
] | there are Statler Hotels. 


450 Rooms 450 Baths | 


[BUFFALO 


They are good hotels, successful hotels, satisfac- 
tion-guaranteed hotels. 


Next fall there will be a Statler-operated hotel 
(the Pennsylvania, now building), in New York. 


It will be the largest hotel in the world. 


That fact speaks more for the goodness, and the success, 


eno 


=e 
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Washington and Swan Sts. 


[CLEVELAND 


pyle Resnts 1000 Baths | PY and the satisfaction-giving policies of the present Hotels Statler 
| : re than any printed pages can. © 
The reasons behind the growth of “‘the And these hotels promise you more than ‘ 
Statler chain’’ are simple—even obvious. your money’s worth—guaranteed satisfaction 4 


—any time you will put your name ona 


In character of buildings and equipment, in : 
Statler register. 


re location, in comfort-features and liberal poli- 
cies, and details of service, these hotels have Every Statler bedroom —whatever its price 
set a standard for what constitutes more than __has private bath, circulating ice water, and 
your money’s worth in hotel accommodations — many other unusual conveniences 
a standard recognized by travelers to the ; ‘ 
Statler cities. Rates from $2 a day. 


And here is an instance of Statler service to guests; when you wake you find a 
'D E i RO J I i : morning paper under your door—but you don’t find a charge for it in your bill. 
1000 Rooms _—1000 Baths : 
j N EW Y 0 RK ies OPO MLE TD ME * eR MOOI ARERR ME thee es F TS 


Hotel Pennsylvania, now 
building in New York (oppo- 
site Pennsylvania Station), will 
be Statler-operated. 


Euclid Ave. and E. 12th St. 


eALERTS 


SeeaSraSNRRRNNN DN ARNANNIOKENN 


The Pennsylvania Railway 
System and Hotels Statler are 
co-operating to the fullest to 
make this new house the fore- 


Grand Circus Park eed most hotel of the world in every 
sense—as noteworthy in equip- 
i cmencncers rose gee 4 1 | ment, service and distinction as 


in size. It will have 2,200 guest- 
rooms, each with private bath. 


ST. LOUIS 


| 650 Rooms __ 650 Baths 
Hotel Pennsylvania will be 
altogether worthy of America’s 
greatest railway system, her 
largest city and her most impor- 
tant hotel chain. 
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Washington and 9th Sts. 


(Continued from Page 39) 
farm after peddling it fruitlessly fer fifteen 
years. “I’m going to let the dogs out 
round my house, and clean out the gun. 
God help him if he comes round my place!” 

But there was no running out of town of 
Jérn Olsen; and there was none of the 
threatened chastisement by the folks of his 
wife. I don’t know whether he heard these 
things; but he must have sensed them. 
They were in the air everywhere. They 
were like the sense of dangers in a jungle. 
They hovered above him like foul birds, 
ready to descend on a carcass once life 
expired. 

Hesaid nothing. With his Chinese labor- 
ers he remained immured in his farm. 
Once, twice, three times Reilly, the detec- 
tive lieutenant, came to see him; argued 
with him as they walked along the shore 
together. Once or twice I met Olsen; but 
it was impossible to interest him in sports 
any more. He was invariably courteous, 


_*ever generous of time. But a change had 


come over his face. There was a proud tilt 
to the head, a slant to the eyes, a quiver of 
nostrils, which betokened anger pent up 
and fermenting. One sees that in the faces 
of gallant old ring generals fighting their 
last fight before the plunging elasticity of 


youth. 

It all but burst on the second day of the 
Mineola Fair. In the grand stand of the 
trotting inclosure one of the Smiths, of 
Setauket, was gazing open-mouthed at the 
false starts opposite the judges’ stand. 

“How those two heifers I sold you, Ben?” 
Olsen asked. 

“Don't you dare talk to me!”’ the slant- 


| chinned, fish-eyed Smith told him in his 


| pernickety falsetto. 


“T know who you 
are, you burglar!” 

For an instant Olsen swayed on the tips 
of his toes. His mouth set; his eyes 
flashed; his great hands clasped and un- 
clasped. He was taut as a crossbow. He 
was a wolfhound, crouching to spring. 

“Don’t you touch me!” Smith howled in 
terror. ‘‘Help! Police! Help!” 

But Olsen, with a contemptuous laugh, 


_hhad passedon. . . . 


I had been swinging in, on a bright 


’ August day, toward Port Jefferson Harbor 
_ in the Barnacle Goose, at the breakwater, 
| when a voice hailed me: 


“Hello, cap!” ‘ 
I turned round angrily. I saw a small 
dory, with a gas-cooker engine hung astern; 


. and there sat my detective lieutenant. In 


his hand was a fishing line. Occasionally he 


_ would pull up a clean hook, curse silently, 


bait it again, and drop it overboard. 

“Going to be a neighbor of yours next 
year,” he announced. 

“You are, are you?” 

“ Going to stick my poor old copper’s feet 
into felt slippers and shuffle round the as- 
paragus. Going to bring the kids and 
missus here and make farmers of them— 


| gosh all hemlock! I just bought that place 
_ from Brother Olsen.” 


“You did, did you?”’ 

“Yes, sir. A farmer’s life for me!” 

“Well, let me tell you something”—I 
hadn’t seen him since the fateful night at 
Olsen’s—‘‘I hope you make a better farmer 
than you do a detective. I thought a de- 
tective knew how to keep his mouth shut.” 

“Oh, I don’t know that I did so badly, at 
all! He was well rid of that jane 4 

“Oh, you don’t, don’t you? Well, the 
first thing Olsen’s going to do some of these 
days is to run amuck and murder someone, 
or wreck this town ag 

“Leave that to me!’”’ Hesmiled a broad 
smile. ‘‘I’ll fix it.” 

“You’re a great fixer, all right!” I 
howled at him as we swished through the 


_ harbor’s mouth. 
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“You just wait and see!” I could gather 
his last words. 

_I passed through the Craigmore that 
night and heard Papa Lyons raising his 
voice. 

“Something ought to be done about it.” 
He was addressing his cronies. ‘Look at 
all the money there’s here in the bank to 
pay the shipyard hands. Look at all our 
securities in the safe. I’m a director and 
you're a director, and if anything happens 
it falls on us. It falls on the whole coun- 
tryside. We ought to run him out of the 
town. If he committed one burglary he 
must have done twenty; and they’ll have 
the goods on him by now. I’m going up 
to police headquarters and see if they 
can’t hold him technically until they send 
him up for something ——” 

_ “You pimple-faced old gin dog!’ I told 
him as I passed; “if you were thirty years 
younger you’d go out on a door.” 

Something had to be done about the 
matter, I decided. The best thing for Olsen 
would be to confront these men and in his 
quiet way, as the phrase is, put the fear 
of God into their hearts. True, he was 
going away and, true, Mamie Olsen was get- 
ting a divorce; but, still and all, it was 
a pity to allow these old detractors free 
scope and rein in the passing of their 
opinions. Just to see him walk in among 
them, with his set face and giant figure; 
to see their flush become a dull gray and 
their shrewd eyes fill with fear; to leave 
as a memory that one minute of physical 
cowardice which would haunt them for 
years—there would be a lct I should give 
to see that! 

I went across the hills to Olsen’s place. 
A great sultry night it was, without a 
breath of air. For days now the heat wave 
had hung over the countryside like the 
atmosphere of a furnace. A huge storm 
was brewing somewhere, but there was 
little hope for it for twenty-four hours to 
come. Under the moon the Sound looked 
like a glassy pond. The very trees drooped. 
Heat struck upward from the soil. 

The Airedale knew me too well to bark. 
Without thinking I opened the door of the 
homestead and walked into the sitting 
room. Jorn Olsen was standing by the 
table. In the circle of light the lamp made, 
a collection of shining instruments were 
laid—sturdy things like chisels, and minute 
drills that were like a surgeon’s probes; 
a length of metallic rod; a block of metal. 
In his hands Olsen was twirling the maga- 
zine of a navy revolver. He slipped it into 
his pocket as he saw me. 

“What are you doing?”’ I asked. I mo- 
tioned to the array on the table. ‘“Ex- 
perimenting in mechanics?” 

He threw the edge of the red cloth over 
them. 

“Yes; mechanics!”’ He laughed a little. 

It suddenly occurred to me what the 
instruments were for. I looked at him 
keenly. There was none of the hopeless- 
ness on his face that would betoken a 
hounding back to his old trade. 

There was none of the joy of foray. 
There was a set, grim, vicious expression 
on his features, as on the features of an 
avenger, a punisher. I knew what he was 
going to do. There were to be reprisals 
against his defamers. He was going to 
hurt them—not on their bodies, where 
bruises heal, but in their pockets, where 
the hurt lasts. They had asked for it, by 
George! And they were going to get it. 
And I was glad—God forgive me! I was 
glad! 

1x 
ITHOUT, in the streets of the village, 
the deep bourdon of thunder rolled 
like an organ; and then it crashed viciously, 
like a great house falling; anon would 
(Concluded on Page 43) 
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To Incipient Critics 


NOTICE: Concerning 
Food Administrator HOOVER 


and the HOOVER electric sweeper 


OME PATRIOTIC AMERICANS have 
criticized us for calling our Electric Suction 
Sweeper the “HOOVER.” We have been 
charged with naming the Hoover after 
Food Administrator Herbert C. Hoover, 
to profiteer on his publicity. 


E WISH ALL TO KNOW that 
The Hoover Electric Suction Sweeper 


—is the oldest successful vacuum cleaner 

—for nearly a decade has been known 
as the Hoover 

—and was so named for this company’s 
founders, manufacturers under the 
firm title of Hoover since the ’70’s. 


HAT THE GREAT Food conserver, Her- 

bert C. Hoover, and the great Work con- 
server, The HOOVER COMBINED 
ELECTRIC CARPET SWEEPER and 
VACUUM CLEANER, should be 


named alike is a coincidence. 


THE HOOVER SUCTION SWEEPER COMPANY 


New Berlin « Ohio 


* WT has been pending in Ohio courts since last year to rename out 
factory city North Canton. New Berlin is a misnomer. It was so 
christened before the Kaiser was born. The Hoover personnel is 
all American. 


Company j 
Attention! 


“ITS YOUR DUTY 
TOLOOK YOUR 
BEST WHEN THE 
ROLL-CALL 

SOUND Ss." 
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Good Blades- Good Shaves 


[OOK spick and span and clean shaven, 

not only when inspection takes place, 
but always. It’s easy—if you depend 
on the Gem Damaskeene Blade. 


In rust and dust proof sealed, waxed- 
paper wrapped package—double service, 
double value—seven blades for 35c. 


50c in Canada. 


New — Special —Compact. 
$4 00 


Khaki Service Outfit, in- 
cludes Gem Damaskeene 

$1.50 

in 

Canada 


Razor complete with seven 

blades and shaving and strop- 
ping handles. 

Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 

Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 


GEM JJAMASKEENF RAZOR 
BLAIDIES 
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. Py | The High Peaks oe: j 
In the Range of Tire Values _ 


YTANDING out in bold relief against the background of 

J average values, Firestone Tires are emphasizing anew 
the meaning of Most Miles per Dollar. Firestone Tires are 
more than ever predominant in this period of necessary 
economy in tire buyin3. 


In the Firestone Cord Tire mileage cost has been brought 
to the minimun, together with a saving of gasoline, due to 
the greater resiliency or buoyancy of the Cord construction. 


‘The proved superiorities of Firestone Cord Tires have not 
only afforded the highest average mileage enjoyed by car 
owners, but have shown the way for the marked advances in 
fabric tire construction. You will find reflected in Firestone 
Non-Skid Fabric Tires ideas reaped from Cord experience. 


Your dealer has a cross section of the Firestone Non-Skid 
Fabric Tire. You will be interested in the thick, tough 
tread, the extra rubber between fabric layers, the side 
wall reinforcement for %reater strength at bead. Go. to 
your Firestone dealer soon. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


(Concluded from Page 41) 
come a report as of mighty ordnance. 
Rain rattled in the streets with the rattle 
of _ Wind howled like the howl of a 
wolf. 

For half an hour now Olsen had been 
working with the swiftness and sureness of 
a watchmaker. The faint swish of his drill 
had ceased, and the straining creaks of 
brace and jimmy. By his side nn the floor 
lay the great wrench with which he had 
loosened the bars of the window, twisting 
them as easily as a man twists a tack with 
pincers. The outer door of the safe swung 
open, with a crumbling of cement. There 
was the click, click, click of tumblers fall- 
ing. Lightning flooded the room in a 
blinding glare of ultra violet. The ground 
shook with thunder. The oiled inner door 
swung open as gently as a moored. boat 
veering to the wind. 

The stabbing light of the electric torch 
whisked into the crannies of the safe. 
With a steady decisive movement, Olsen 
began collecting the bundles of bills and the 
long white documents, bound with elastic. 
He made no effort to stow them away in 
his pockets. He threw them on the center 
of the floor. They rose in a great heap, 
like a prepared bonfire. He hefted a bag 
of coin for an instant; then put it in his 
pocket. 

For quarter the space of time a second 
ticks he tensed alertly. As his hand came 
out of his pocket the big navy revolver was 
grasped in it. He bent over the pile of 
papers. He stood up easily. The spot of 
the torch shot unerringly toward a corner 
of the room. The revolver was leveled with 
it in a parallel line. 

“Come here!”’ he said. 

A big figure in blue serge strolled forward, 

“Oh, Reilly!’ Olsen observed, as though 
he were meeting the detective on the street. 

“Now what do you want with that 
money?” Reilly argued. ‘‘Haven’t you 
got enough of your own? What are you 
lifting it for? Tell me, now.” 

“T’m going to burn it.” 

“Tn the pig’s eye, you are! What abou 
that bag of coin in your pocket?” 

“T throw it in the Sound.” 

“Now what are you making a foolish 
crack like that for? What do you want 
burning the stuff for and chucking it in the 
Sound? Are you bugs?” 

“T like it!’’? Olsen laughed. 

“Well, I’m going to pinch you,” Reilly 
decided. 

“You pinch me after. I do it first.” 

“You wouldn’t do something for your 
friend Reilly u 

“Oh, go to blazes!’’ Olsen said shortly. 

“What’s your hurry? Wait a minute!”’ 


' There was a faint grin about the corners of 


Reilly’s mouth. ‘Maybe you'll do it for 


» somebody else.’ 


The crashing artillery of the thunder had 
assed off, like some faint recessional. The 
owling of the wind had become a faint 

soughing, as among the branches of trees. 
The lightning played infrequently in pale 
innocuous sheets. Already the August 
dawn was coming up, cold, colorless, like 
spring water. 

“Come here, Belle!’ Reilly called. 

Olsen stood rigid, as if petrified. Through 
a doorway behind the detective Belle 
Foliott came in. She wavered a minute; 
put her hand on her bosom; choked, as if 
something were in her throat; walked for- 
ward. 

“Will you not do it for me, Jérn? Will 
you not do it for me?” 

She stood undecided an instant. She ran 
forward and threw herself on his breast. 

“Oh, Jérn Olsen!” she cried. “My Jorn 
Olsen!” 

_ He said nothing. He patted her head as 
it lay on his shoulder. - 

Reilly walked over to the safe and began 
examining it. He nodded his head appre- 
Ciatively at the drill marks. He turned 
round. 

“Now look-a-here, you son of a gun,’’ he 
told Olsen: “I got this girl of yours up in 
New York, that you should have dragged 
down here by the hair of her head, whether 
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she wanted to come or not. That rat hus- 
band of hers is dead. He made a crack ata 
get-away and a guard plugged him. And 
that jane of yours is just howling for divorce. 
Let her! say I: You two get married and 
stick to the farm business.” 

“Here?”’ Olsen asked. 

“Not on your sweet life!’’ The detective 
laughed. “Oh, no! I got your place and 
I’m going to stick to it. You go to Oregon, 
or somewhere, and get a regular place. 
That field of yours is fit only for an old 
copper with broken arches.” 

There was a faint tinge of red in the sky. 
Outside, the wind swept by, cool and power- 
ful. A bird chirruped somewhere at the 
dawn. 

“Walk it to St. James—both of you— 
and take the train to New York there. I’ll 
send up your things. Goon, now! Beat it 
before I run you in. Give me that bag out 
of your pocket, you big Swede!” 

They turned to go. 

“You good guy, Reilly!” 

Jérn shook his hand. Belle Foliott kissed 
him suddenly. 

“Lay off of it!”’ Reilly observed gruffly. 
“Out the back way!” 

He looked round at the pile of papers on 
the floor; at the safe, with its door swung 
open; at the crumbling mortar in the 
chinks. 

“There’s going to be some explaining, to 
be sure,” he puzzled. He laughed suddenly. 
“Tt’s nothing in my young life. I’m a 
farmer!” 

The sound of footsteps on the pavement 
without made him look up. The pair was 
passing the window. Erect and strong and 
confident, his head high, his shoulders set, 
Jérn Olsen walked; in the dawn his face 
outlined like the face of some proud king 
stamped on a gold coin. 

And by his side Belle Foliott went, the 
dawn breeze swirling her draperies as it 
swirls those of the Victory of Samothrace; 
in her face an intangible, assured, eternal 
something, like the flush of dawn, like the 
joyous budding of flowers—the look of 
brides. 


Why Change? 


bey Eleventh Congressional District of 
Kentucky, which is the mountain dis- 
trict in the extreme southeastern part of 
the state, is now and always has been over- 
whelmingly Republican. In certain coun- 
ties Democrats are few in number and far 
between. Jim Tuggle used to be a Demo- 
cratic district committeeman there. One 
day, in Barbourville, when he was twitting 
his brother Jesse, a local Republican leader, 
about the methods Jesse had employed in 
rounding up the negro vote for a local 
primary election, Jesse retorted by telling 
a story. 

“‘ As you boys know,” he said, addressing 
the company, ‘‘my brother Jim has only 
one Democratic constitutent in Knox 
County upon whom he can depend. That 
constitutent is old Uncle Gabe Haslett, 
who lives away up on the headwaters of 
Straight Creek, and who can’t read or 
write. Every four years, just before elec- 
tion, Jim hires a livery-stable rig—on 
credit—and rides up to see Uncle Gabe. 
He spends the whole day explaining the 
situation to Uncle Gabe, and on election 
day Uncle Gabe votes the ticket Jim has 
told him to vote, thereby polling the full 
Democratic strength in his precinct. Well, 
back in the fall of 1904, Jim, following his 
usual custom, rode up to see Uncle Gabe. 

“““Timmy,’ said Uncle Gabe, ‘who does 
you want me to vote fur this year?’ 

“* Alton B. Parker, of New York, is the 
man,’ says Jim very proudly. 

“* Now look here, son,’ says Uncle Gabe, 
scratching his head: ‘I’ve always done like 
you told me in elections, but I’m afeared 
this is a time when I’]l have to break away. 
Twicet or three times before this you’ve ast 
me to vote fur this here Mr. Bryan, and I 
done so. Now ez well as I kin jedge Bryan 
has made us a purty fair President; and, 
so fur ez I am consarned, I ’low jest to keep 
right on votin’ fur him!’” 
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GERMS, Seen through Microscope 


Not so long ago people didn’t believe in germs 


Yes—to the 
naked eye— 
just as germs 
are. Did you 
ever see a 
germ except 
through a 
microscope ? 
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RAZOR EDGE. Seen through Microscope 


because germs couldn’t be seen. 


Some men still think a razor edge doesn’t rust—because the rust is invisible to the 


naked eye. 


One look through a microscope establishes a firm belief in the existence of germs— 
and razor rust. The powerful lens reveals a razor edge as it really is—mnot smooth 
but composed of irregular saw-like teeth. 


Moisture collects between these tiny teeth. 


It can’t be wiped off easily. 


Rust 


forms. That’s what dulls the’ edge so soon—makes the blade “pull” and hurts 
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the face. Regular use of 


pleasanter. 
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The Munger Re-grooving Tool 

in position for cutting. Test- 

ing width of groove with an 
overwidth ring 


RS c 
A Munger“‘Always Tight” Pis- 
ton Ring being slipped over the 
Munger Ring Insertion Tool 


Showing how easily Munger 
“Always Tight” Piston Rings 
can be placed in the piston 

grooves with the Munger 
, Ring Insertion Tool 


The MUNGER 

ALWAYS TIGHT” 

EXPANSION JOINT 
Worn grooves can easily be fitted 
gas-tight with Munger ‘‘Always 
Tight”’ Piston Rings. With each 
complete set of these rings is one 
overwidth ring for each piston (to be 
used in worn grooves) and a Munger 
Re-grooving Tool, with which worn 
grooves can be straightened without 
even disconnecting the piston from 
the connecting rod. This saves time 
and does away with expensive lathe 
work, The patented process of peen- 
ing makes these rings fit the cylinder 
and the “‘Always Tight’? Expansion 
Joint keeps them compression-tight 
until worn out. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO. 
Newark, New Jersey 


Simple, isn’t it? 


Softens the stiffest beard. 
Keeps the soap from burning. 


The High Quality Razor Oil 


absolutely prevents rust—makes self-shaving quicker, easier, far 
Do this before and after each shave: 
and forefinger with a drop or two of 3-in-One Oil—then draw the 
blade between them. That’s all. 
a world of difference in the shave. 


Also rub a few drops on your face before lathering. 
the razor slip over the face easier. 
Keeps them soft and pliable. 


Moisten thumb 
But it makes 


Makes 
Also apply 3-in-One 


3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 50c, 25c and 15c bottles; also in Handy Oil Cans, 
Get some today. 


If you prefer to try before you buy, write us and we will send you a gener- 
ous sample of 3-in-One Oil and our Razor Saver Circular—free. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 


The MUNGER 
“Always Tight’’ 
PISTON RING 
OUTFIT— 

8 “Always Tight” 
Rings (regular size) 
4 “Always Tight” 
Rings (overrvidth ) 
1 Re-grooving Tool 
1 Insertion Tool 


N the third year of Washington’s term 
as President, the house of Bird & Son 
had its beginning. It has grown up with 
the nation. At the start, like the nation, 
it was but an idea. Theterritory it served 
was small. Year by year its business has 
expanded so that forty-eight states use 
NEPONSET Products. A beaten path 
leads to its door by ocean, river and steel 
highway. Quality has madeand also kept 
customers—merchants, home-builders, 
architects and engineers. During one 
hundred and twenty-three years the 
Bird idea has been ‘full value for every 
dollar.’ Thousands upon thousands 
who have used NEPONSET Products 


have proved that value. 
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Are You Going to Build 


or Repair °? 


HERE is a new factor nowadays to reckon with in 
your repairing and building—that is, conservation. 


Just as we must conserve beef, pork and wheat (com- 
pact foods that occupy little space in the holds of ships), 
so we must conserve /abor, freight car space, and those 
materials needed for war purposes. 


NEPONSET Roofs and Building Products are applied 
with the minimum expenditure of labor. They are very 
compact, and so occupy less freight car space. ‘Their use 
conserves the woods and meta/s needed for war work. 


They are very economical, and NEPONSET Roofs 
greatly reduce the danger of fires. Still more, their very 
materials — fibre, slate and asphalt—are abundant and 
are distinctly mot war-time essentials. 


In using NEPONSET Roofs and Building Products you 
have the assurance that while employing handsome, 
substantial and time-tried materials you will save money, 
save labor, save your property against fire and conserve 
essential raw materials. 


Read all about these NEPONSET Products that save 


and conserve. 


NEPONSET Twin Shingles 


NEPONSET Twin Shingles are just the roof for your home because 
of their soft, restful colors of red and green; crushed slate texture with 
a pleasing and natural variation of tone. Impregnated with time defy- 
ing asphalt they are tough, strong and pliable. “They are fire-safe and 
weather-proof. The only twin shingle —two shingles in one and self- 
spacing. Easily, quickly handled by one man. Less nails and nail-holes. 


NEPONSET Paroid Roofing 


A twenty-year standard —is used by railroads and large industrial plants 
for large buildings; by big farms for barns, poultry houses, tool houses, 
stables. Paroid keeps out all weather. It is weather-proof and fire-safe— 
same materials and colors as NEPONSET Shingles —also gray. Its 
long life means satisfaction and true economy. There is a type of 
NEPONSET Roof for every purpose and every purse. Before doing 
any farm-building roofing investigate NEPONSET Paroid. 


NEPONSET Black Water-proof Building Paper 
If you are going to build or repair use the greatest of all care in select- 
ing the building paper. NEPONSET makes sure of a first-rate job, 
twenty years the standard. NEPONSET saves coal because it keeps 
out cold and makes your building weather-tight. 


NEPONSET Wall Board 
NEPONSET Wall Board makes fine walls for many rooms in homes 
or offices. Takes the place of lath and plaster in new work; for cov- 
ering old cracked walls in repairing. Needs no decorating. Finishes: 
oak and cream-white. 


Write today for our practical book, ‘Repairing and Building.” 
It tells much about the subject in an tnteresting, human way. 
Mailed promptly and without charge.’ Just a post card will do. 


BIRD & SON ®*33"* 270 Neponset Street, East Walpole, Massachusetts 


New York Washington, D. C. 


1434 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, II. 


Canadian Office and Plant, Hamilton, Ontario 
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Birds-eye View of Republic Plant 


WHEN you think of motor trucks 
you think of Alma, Michigan. 
More than 25,000 Republic Internal 


Gear Drive Trucks operating in every line 
of business have carried the name of 
Alma into every part of the world where 
motor trucks are used. Republic Trucks 
have built a city. They have built the 
largest factory in the world exclusively 
devoted to motor truck manufacture. 


-The truck that built a city 


ORE than all this, Republic Irucks 


have built commerce. On_ the 
basis of Republic Power and Speed at 
a low price, business is extending its 
radius everywhere. The rugged strength 
and excess capacity of Republic 
construction illustrated above in Repub- 
lic Special 34-ton at $995 is character- 
istic of every Republic model. Let 
Republic Trucks build your business. 


Seven Models, 34-ton to 5-ton 


Republic Special Chassis, $995; Republic Dispatch for delivery purposes, $895; |-ton with 
bow top and stake or express body, $1295; 1'/2-ton chassis, $1650; 2-ton chassis, $1975; 
3¥2-ton Dreadnaught chassis, $2950; 5-ton Thoroughbred chassis, $4500. All prices f.o. is 


factory. We furnish every type of body. 


White for book on any model. Address Dept. Y. 


Republic Motor Truck Company, Inc., Alma, Michigan 


See Your Nearest Republic Dealer 


Dealers and Service Stations in Over 1100 Distributing Centers 


HE patrol boats had been buffeting their way 
Tis night against wind and weather, and before 

daybreak the long line had lost its order. It was 
broken up now into little wandering loops and sections, 
busily comparing notes by Morse flashes and wireless. Last 
evening the Morning Glory, a converted yacht of American 
ownership, had been working with forty British trawlers; 
and her owner, Matthew Hudson, who had obtained per- 
mission to go out with her on this trip, had watched with 
admiration the way in which they strung themselves over 
twenty miles of confused sea, keeping their exact distances 
till nightfall. This morning, as he lurched in gleaming oil- 
skins up and down the monkey house—irreverent name 
for his canvas-screened bridge—he could see only three of 
his companions—the Dusty Miller, the Christmas Day and 
the Betsy Barton. 

They were all having a lively time. They swooped like 
herring gulls into the broad troughs of the swell, where the 
black water looked like liquid marble with white veins of 
foam in it. Morning-colored rainbows dripped from their 
bows as they rose again through the green sunlit crests. 
But the Morning Glory was the brightest and the liveliest 
of them all. Theseas had been washing her decks all night. 
Little pools of color shone in the wet, crumpled oilskins of 
the crew, and the tarpaulin that covered the gun in her bow 
gleamed like a cloak dropped there by the Angel of the Dawn. 


When like the morning mist in early day 
Rose from the foam the daughter of the sea —— 


Matthew Hudson quoted to himself. He was full of poetry 
this morning while he waited for his breakfast; and the 
radiant aspect of the weapon in the bow reminded him of 
‘something else—if the smell of the frying bacon would not 
blow his way and distract his mind—something about 
“celestial armories.’’ Was it Tennyson or Milton who had 
written it? There was a passage about guns in Paradise 
Lost. He must look it up. 

Like many Americans, Matthew Hudson was quicker to 
‘perceive the true romance of the Old Country than many 
ofits own inhabitants. He had been particularly interested 
‘in the names of the British trawlers. “It’s like seeing 
|Shakspere’s Sonnets or Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry going out to fight,’’» he had written to his son, 
_who had just left Princeton to join the Mosquito Fleet; 
‘and the youngster had replied with a sonnet of his own. 

Matthew Hudson had carried it about with him and 
‘read it to English statesmen, greatly to their embarrass- 
/ment—most of them looked as if they were receiving a 
proposal of marriage—and he had found a huge secret joy 
\in their embarrassment, which, as he said, “‘tickled him 
to death.”” But he murmured the verses to himself now, 
| with paternal pride, thinking that the boy had really gone 
to the heart of the matter: 


| Out of Old England’s inmost heart they go, 

| A little fleet of ships, whose every name— 

| Daffodil, Sea Lark, Rose, and Surf, and Snow— 
Burns in this blackness like an altar flame. 


Out of her past they sail, three thousand strong— 
The people’s fleet, that never knew its worth; 
And every name is a broken phrase of song 
To some remembered loveliness on earth. 


| There’s Barbara Cowie, Comely Bank and May, 
Christened at home, in worlds of dawn and dew. 
There’s Ruth, and Kindly Light, and Robin Gray, 
With Mizpah. May that simple prayer come true! 
| Out of Old England’s inmost heart they sail, 
A fleet of memories that can never fail. 


By ALFRE 
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At this moment the Morning Glory ran into a bank of 
white mist, which left him nothing to see from the bridge. 
The engines were slowed down and he decided that it was 
time for breakfast. 

The cabin where he breakfasted with the skipper was 
very little changed, except that it seemed by contrast a 
little more palatial than in peacetime. There had been 
many changes on the exterior of the ship. Her white and 
gold had been washed over with service gray, and many 
beautiful fittings had been removed to make way for grim- 
mer work. But within there were still some corners of the 
yacht that shone like gems in a setting of lead. 

The Morning Glory had been a very beautiful boat. She 
had been built for summer cruising among the pine-clad 
islands off the coast of Maine, or to carry her master down 
to the palms of his own little island off the coast of Florida, 
where he basked for a month or so among the ripening 
oranges, the semitropical blossoms and the cardinal birds, 
while Buffalo cleared the worst of the snow from her 
streets. For Matthew Hudson was a man of many mil- 
lions, which he had made in almost the only country where 
millions can be made honestly and directly out of its 
enormous natural resources. 

His own method had been a very simple one, though it 
required great organizing ability and a keen eye and brain 
at the outset. All he had done was to harness a river at the 
right place and make it drive a light-and-power plant. But 
he had done it on a scale that enabled him, from this one 
central station, to drive all the electric trolleys and light 
all the lamps in more than a hundred cities. He could 
supply all the light and all the power they wanted to cities 
a hundred miles away from his plant, and he talked of 
sending it three hundred miles farther. 

Now that the system was established, it worked as easily 
as the river flowed; and his power house was a compact 
little miracle of efficiency. All the casual visitor could see 
was a long, quiet room, in which it seemed that a dozen 
large clocks were slumberously ticking. These were the 
indicators, from the dials of which the amount of power 
distributed over a district as big as England could be read 
by the two leisurely men on duty. In the meantime, night 
and day, the river poured power of another kind into the 
treasury of Matthew Hudson. 

His life, however, was as unlike that of the millionaires 
of fiction as could be imagined. It reminded one of the 
room with the slumberous clocks. 

He was, indeed, as his own men described it, preémi- 
nently the man behind the gun. When the Morning 
Glory had been accepted by the naval authorities he had 
obtained permission to equip her for her new work in 
European waters at his own cost, and to make certain ex- 
periments in the equipment. 

The Admiralty had not looked with favor on all his 
ideas, which were by no means suitable for general use in 
the patrol fleet. But Matthew Hudson had too many 
weapons at work against Germany for them to deny him 
a sentimental pleasure in his own yacht. He seemed to 
have some particular purpose of his own in carrying out 
his ideas; and so it came about that the Morning Glory 
was regarded among her companions as very much of a 
mystery. 

The two men breakfasted in silence. They were both 
drowsy, for there had been a U-boat alarm during the night, 
which had kept them very much awake; but Hudson was 


roused from his reverie over the second rasher by a 
loud report, followed by a confused shouting above 
and the stoppage of the engines. 

“That’s not a submarine!” said the skipper. ‘What the 
devil is it?’’ And the two men rushed on deck. 

The mist had lifted a little; and, looming out of it, a 
few hundred yards away, there was something that looked, 
at first glance, like a great gray cliff. For a fraction of a 
moment Hudson thought they had almost run into Helgo- 
land in the mist. At the second glance he knew that the 
gray, mist-wreathed monster before him was an armored 
ship, and the skipper enlightened him further by saying, in 
a matter-of-fact voice: 

“That settles it—enemy cruiser! We're stopped, broad- 
side on. They’ve got a couple of guns trained on us and 
they’re sending a boat. What’s the next move?” 

Matthew Hudson’s face was a curious study at this . 
moment. It suggested a leopard endowed with a sense of 
humor. The fine straight nose, gray mustache and amaz- 
ingly clear eyes were lit with an almost boyish jubilation. 
It was a somewhat fierce jubilation; but it undoubtedly 
twinkled with the humor of the New World. Then he 
asked the skipper a mysterious question: 

“Ts it impossible?’”’ 

“Impossible! We’re in the wrong position; and if we 
try to get right they’ll blow us to bits. Besides, they’ll be 
aboard in half a minute. We’re drifting a little in the right 
direction; but it will be too late. They’ll search the ship.”’ 

“How long will it take us to drift into fhe right posi- 
tion?” 

“If we go on like this, about four minutes. But it will be 
all over by then.” 

“Look here, Davis; I’ll try and detain them on deck. 
You know Americans have a reputation for oratory. 
You’d better go through my room. And—look here—I’ll 
be the skipper for the time being. I’m afraid they’ll want 
to take Matthew Hudson prisoner; so I’ll be the kind of 
American they’ll recognize—Commander Jefferson B. 
Thrash, out of the best British fiction. Tell the men there. 
That’s right! I don’t want to be playing the fool in Ruhle- 
ben for the next three years.” 

A few moments later, a step at a time, Davis disappeared 
into Hudson’s cabin, which lay in the fore part of the ship. 
Two other men prepared to slip after him by lounging 
casually in the companionway, while the men in front 
moved a little closer to screen them. 

They seized their. chance as the German boat stopped, 
twenty yards away from the Morning Glory, and the 
officer in command announced through a megaphone, in 
very good English, that he was in a great hurry. They 
were friends, he said; and there was no need for alarm, so 
long as the Morning Glory carried out all instructions. All 
they wanted was the confidential chart of the British mine 
fields, which the Morning Glory, of course, possessed, and 
all other confidential papers of a similar kind. If the 
Morning Glory did not carry out his instructions in every 
detail the guns of the cruiser would sink her. He was now 
coming aboard to secure the papers. 

“T guess that’s all right, captain!” bawled Matthew 
Hudson in an entirely new voice and the accent that 
Europe accepts as American, with about as much reason as 
America would have for accepting the Lancashire, York- 
shire and Glasgow dialects, all rolled into one, as English. 

The quiet member of the Century Club had disappeared, 
and the golden, remote Wild Westerner, almost unknown in 
America itself, had risen. In half a minute more the 
(Concluded on Page 50) 
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Part of the motor truck caravan regularly transporting Goodyear 
products between Akron and Boston, on Goodyear Cord Tires. 
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THE 


UYING an automo- 
bile tire is a great 
deal like buying a 
railway ticket. 


You can buy one ticket much 
more cheaply than another, 
but it will not take you nearly 
so far. 


In the same way, the worth of 
a tire is determined only by the 
miles it returns for the money 
invested. 


It is especially well to remem- 


ber this now, when economy 
should dictate every purchase. 


We recommend Goodyear 


- Cord Tires to you as tires that 


will deliver you maximum mile- 
age at minimum cost. 


In making this recommenda- 
tion we frankly recognize that 
these tires cost somewhat more 


to buy than ordinary tires. 


But as against this additional 
cost Goodyear Cord Tires de- 


liver results far in excess of what 
may be expected from ordinary 
tires. 


The common experience of 
Goodyear Cord users is that 
mile for mile these are the most 
economical tires they could 
possibly use. 


In every field in which a tire 
may serve Goodyear Cord Tires 
have achieved a place beyond 
contemporary challenge. 


They are preferred equipment 
on a pronounced majority of 
the fine cars manufactured in 
this country. 


During 1917, every race driven 
on the speedways and tracks of 
America was won on them, and 
won by a non-stop run. 


They have proved their entire 
practicability for heavy truck 
service, and by their strength 
and resilience they dominate 
the airplane field. 


Fourteen laborious years have 
been spent in bringing Good- 
year Cord Tires to their present 
high state of development. 


The superiority of their unique 
principle of construction has 
been scientifically and practi- 
cally demonstrated beyond any 
question. 


Today the service delivered 
users by Goodyear Cord Tires 
well repays all that has been 
given to their evolution and 
perfection. 
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More than ever Desirable Now 


Today such service stands as an 
exemplar of the way a finely 
made and fully efficient auto- 
mobile tire should perform. 


The advantages enjoyed by 
users of Goodyear Cord Tires 
are very practical advantages. 


Goodyear Cord Tires wear 
much longer than ordinary 
tires; they are more athleticand 
vigorous—far less liable to 
injury. 


By their spirited action they 
save gasoline to an extent that 
over a season means a consid- 
erable sum. 


They are more comfortable 
tires —swifter—and they cost 
less in the end. 


From the standpoint of thrifti- 
ness as well as for the good of 
your car and your own satisfac- 
tion, we urge you to use Good- 
year Cord Tires. 


Their quality makes them 
higher-priced—and Jezzer. 


There are 20,000 Goodyear Service Station 
Dealers in America, any one of which will 
gladly help you care for your tires. Now, of 
all times, we urge you to use this service, which 


means extra tire mileage and lower tire costs. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 
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THE MASTER CANOE 


ICTURE your best girl reclining 

on comfortable cushions, fingers 
trailing in the cool waters and dia- 
mond spray splashing behind. This 
is the life! What a satisfaction it 
is to skim along in an Old Town 
“*Sponson Model,” the safest canoe in 
the world! The air chamber on 
either side prevents capsizing and 
makes it positively unsinkable. The 
Old Town “‘Sponson” is the ideal 
canoe for family use. Write for 
Catalog. 


OLD TOWN CANOE Co. pe) | 
753 Middle St. Old Town, Maine ; 


Canoeing at Mary Lyon School 


Patent your Invention—I'll help market it. Send 

4 for 4 Free Guide Books with list of Patent Buyers, 
hundreds of Ideas Wanted, etc. Advice Free. Richard 
B. Owen, Patent Lawyer, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., or 2276T Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


YOUR DUTY TO INVENT NOW 


Material, labor and time-saving devices. Write Mason, 
Fenwick & Lawrence, Patent Lawyers. Estb. 1861. Wash- 
{ngton, D. C., New York, or Chicago. Booklet Free. 
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(Concluded from Page 47) 
German officer and half a dozen armed 
sailors were standing on the deck of the 
Morning Glory. 

“So you see England does not gompletely 
rule the waves!’ was the opening remark 
of the officer, who had not yet received the 
full benefit of Hudson’s adopted accent. 

“Been finding it stormy in the canal, 
cap?”’ drawled Hudson. ‘Don’t blame it 
on me, anyway. I’m.a good Amurrican— 
Jefferson B. Thrash, of Buffalo.” 

“Ts this an American ship? I much 
regret to find an American ship fighting 
her best friends.” 

““Well, cap, I confess I haven’t much use 
for the British, myself; not since their 
press talked about my picture-postcard 
smile—an ill-considered phrase, by which 
they unconsciously meant that, among the 
effete aristocracies of Europe, they were 
not used to seeing good teeth. They lack 
humor, sir. To regard good teeth as ab- 
normal shows a lack of humor on the part 
of the British press. 

“However, as George Bernard Shaw says, 
President Wilson has put it up to the Ger- 
man peoplein this way: ‘Becomea republic 
and we'll let up on you. Go on Kaisering 
and we'll smash you!’”’ 

“T am in a great hurry,” the German 
officer replied. ‘‘I must ask you at once 
for your confidential papers.” 

“That’s all right, admiral!”’ said Hud- 
son. ‘I’ve sent a man down below to get 
them out of my steamer trunk. They’ll be 
here right away.” 

He looked reflectively at the guns of the 
destroyer and added ingratiatingly: 

“Of course I disapprove of Bernard 


Shaw vulgarizing the language of diplomacy ° 


in that way. I would rather interpret 
President Wilson’s message as saying to 
the German people, in courteous phrase: 
‘Emerge from twelfth-century despotism 


| into twentieth-century democracy. Send 
| the imperial liar who misrules you to join 


Nick Romanoff on his ranch. Give the 


| furniture-stealing Crown Prince a long 


term in any Sing Sing you like to choose; 


| and we will again buy dyestuffs and toys 
| of you, and sell you our beans and bacon. 


99) 


“Are you aware that you endanger your 
life by this language? Do you see those 
guns?” 

Matthew Hudson looked at the guns and 
spat over the side of the ship meditatively. 
Then he looked the questioner squarely in 
the eye. He had taken the measure of 
his man and he only needed three and a 
half minutes more. Any question that could 
be raised was clear gain; and the cruiser 
would probably not use her guns while 
members of the German crew were aboard 
the Morning Glory. 

“Yes,” he said; ‘‘and you’d better not 
use your guns till you get those con- 
fidential papers, for there’s not a chance 
that you’ll find them without my help. 
They’re worth having, and I’ve no objec- 
tion to handing them over, though I don’t 
lay much store by your promise not to 


| shoot afterward. When you’ve got them, 


how am I to know that you won’t shoot, 
anyway, and—what’s the latest language 
of your diplomacy?—‘leave no traces’? 
By Cripes, there’s no mushy sentiment 
about your officials! No, sir! Leave no 
traces!—and they said it about neutrals, 
remember! Leave no traces! That’s virile! 
That’s red-blooded stuff! The effete hu- 
manitarianism of our democracy, sir, would 
call that murder. 
) “In England they would call it bloody 
murder! I don’t agree. I think that war is 
war. Of course it’s awkward for ncncom- 
batants ce 

“With regard to the crews, it has been 
announced in Germany that they would 


| be saved and kept prisoners in the sub- 


Your man is taking too long to 
I can allow you only 


marines. 
find your papers. 


| one minute more.” 


“He'll be right back, captain, with all 
the confidential goods you want. But, say, 
between one sailorman and another, that 
story about planning to hide crews and 
passengers aboard the submarines must 
have been meant for our Middle West. 
Last time I was on a submarine I had to 
sleep behind the cookstove; and then the 
commander had to sit up all night. It’s 
the right stuff for the prairies, though. 
Ever hear of our senator, cap, who wanted 
to know why the women and kids on the 
Lusitania weren’t put into the water-tight 
compartments? They cussed the Cunard 
Company from hell to breakfast out Kala- 
mazoo way for that scandalous oversight. 
Wonder what’s keeping that son of a gun!”’ 
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At this moment the son of a gun an- 
nounced from the companionway that he 
was unable to find the confidential papers. 

“T can wait no longer. The ship must 
be searched by my own men,” said the 
German peremptorily. “Are the papers in 
your cabin?” 

“Sure! But I can save you a lot of 
time, captain. I’ll lead you right to them.” 

The Morning Glory had drifted round 
till her nose was now pointing almost 
directly amidships of the cruiser. Mat- 
thew Hudson took a long, affectionate look 
at the guns and the guns’ crews that kept 
watch over his behavior from the gray 
monster ahead; then he led the way below 
to his cabin. 

The Hamburg-Amerika Line had many 
a less imposing room than this, the only 
part of the yacht that retained all its old 
aspect. It ran the whole breadth of the 
ship and had two portholes on each side. 
There was a brass bedstead, with a tele- 
phone beside it and an electric reading 
lamp. There were half a dozen other elec- 
tric bulbs overhead. 

“T don’t sleep very well, cap; so I de- 
cided to keep this bit of sinful splendor for 
my own use. Bathroom, you see.” He 
opened a tiny door near the bed and 
showed the compact little room, with its 
white bathtub let into the floor. This was 
too much for the German officer. 

‘“Where do you keep your confidential 
papers?” he bellowed, leveling a revolver 
at the maddeningly complacent American, 
while three of his men closed up behind 
him, ready for action. 

“Better not shoot, admiral, for you 
won’t find them without my help; and 
I’m going to hand you the goods in half a 
minute. I can’t quite remember where I 
put them. There’s some confidential stuff 
in here, I think.” 

He unlocked a drawer and pulled out a 
bundle of papers. A small white object 
dropped from the bundle and lay on the 
floor between him and the German. It was 
a baby’s shoe. Hudson nodded at it as he 
looked through the papers. 

“Got any kids, cap? That came from 
Queenstown. Ah, this looks like your chart. 
No. Came from Queenstown, I say. It was 
a little girl belonging to a friend of mine in 
the City of Brotherly Love. Lots of ’em on 
the Lusitania, you know. We collect souve- 
nirs in America, and I asked him for this as 
a keepsake when I came on this gunning 
expedition. He kept the other for himself. 
She was a pretty little thing. Only six! 
Used to call me Uncle Jack.” 

He stole a look through the porthole and 
drew another document from the drawer. 

““Ah! Now I remember. Here’s the stuff 
you want—some of it, anyhow. Tied round 
with yellow ribbon. Take it, cap. I wish I 
hadn’t seen that little shoe; but you’ve got 
the drop on me this time and I suppose it’s 
my duty to save the lives of the men. 
There’s a good bit of information there 
about the mine fields.” 

The German hurriedly examined the 
papers, while Hudson hummed to himself 
as he stared through the porthole: 


Around her little neck she wore a yaller ribbon; 
She wore it in December and the merry 
month of May. 
And when, oh, when they asked her why in 
hell she wore it, 
She said she loved a sailor, a sailor, a sailor ; 
But he was wrecked and drowned in 
Mississippi Bay. 


“This is very good,” said the German, 
“and very useful. I think we shall not re- 
quire more of you; though it will be nec- 
essary to destroy your ship and make you 
prisoners.” 

“Why, certainly! I didn’t suppose you 
could keep your contract in wartime. You 
can’t leave traces of a deal like this. But 
while you’re about it, you may as well have 
all the confidential stuff.” 

“Good! Good!” said the German, strut- 
ting toward him. ‘‘So there’s more to come! 
I am glad you see the advantage in being 
too proud to fight, my friend, eh?” 

Matthew Hudson’s eye twinkled. His 
slouch began to slip away from him like a 
loose coat, leaving once more the quiet up- 
standing member of the Century Club. 

“Of course,” he said, “‘you would make 
that mistake. The British made it. They 
forgot that it was said about Mexico, at a 
time when you wanted us to be kept. busy 
down there. There are times, also, when 
for diplomatic reasons it is necessary to 
talk.”’ He had resumed his natural voice. 
‘“When you are getting ready, for instance, 
This is where we keep the real stuff.’ 
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He crossed the cabin; and the Ge 
watched him closely with a puzzled expr 
sion, covering him with his revolver. 

“No treachery!”’ he said. “‘What d 
this mean? You are not the man you were 
pretending to be.” 

Hudson laughed, and tossed him a little 
scrap of bunting, which he had been hold 
ing crumpled up in his hand. 

“‘Eiver seen that flag before?” he said. — 

The German stared at it, his eyes grow- 
ing round with amazement. ~ 

“The Kaiser’s flag has flown on this 
yacht at the Kiel Regatta many a time,” 
said Hudson. ‘‘His Majesty used to come 
and lunch with me. I don’t advise you to 
shoot me. He might remember some of 
my cigars. He gave me that flag himself, 
Of course I shan’t use it again—not till it’s 
been sprinkled with holy water. But I 
thought you might like a little exhibition 


_ of shirt-sleeve navalism, as I suppose you’d 


eall it. 

“Most Europeans like us to live up to 
their ideas of us. The-British do. Ever 
hear of Senator Martin? Whenever he’sin 
London and goes to see his friends in the 
House of Commons, he wears a sombrero 
and a red cowboy shirt. He says they ex- 
pect it and like it. He wouldn’t care to do 
it in New York. As a fact, you know, we 
invented the electric telegraph and the 
submarine, and a lot of little things that 
you fellows have been stealing from us. 
Do you hear that?” 

There were two sharp clicks in the bows, 
followed by a faint sound like the whirring 
of an electric fan under water; and Hudson 
pulled open the door that led into the fore 
part of the ship. 

“Gott! Gott!’ cried the German, and his 
men echoed it inarticulately; for there, in 
the semidarkness of the bows of the Morn- 
ing Glory, they saw the dim shapes of 
seamen crouching beside two gleaming 
torpedo tubes; the torpedoes had just been 
discharged. ; 

“You’re too late to save your ship,” said 
Matthew Hudson. “If you want to save 
your own skins you’d better keep still and 
listen for a moment.” 

Then came a concussion that rocked the 
Morning Glory like a child’s cradle and 
sent her German visitors lurching and 
sprawling round the brass bedstead. When 
they recovered they found a ‘dozen revoly- 
ers gleaming in front of their noses. 

“Before we say anything more about 
ie said Hudson, “‘let’s go on deck and 
ook 

“Do you mind giving me that little shoe 
at your feet there?” 

The officer turned a shade whiter than 
the shoe. 

Then, stooping, he picked it up andhanded 
the tiny relic to Hudson, who thrust it into | 
his breast pocket. 

“Thank you!” he said. ‘‘Now if you 
will all leave your guns on this bed we'll go 
on deck and see the traces.”’ 

When they reached the deck there was 
something that looked like an enormous . 
drowning cockroach trying to crawl out of - 
the water four hundred yards away. 
Round it there seemed to be a mass of | 
drowning flies. 

“It’s not a pleasant sight, is it?” call 
Hudson. “But it’s good to know they were - 
all fighting men, ready to kill or be killed. - 
No women and children among them! The 
Lusitania must have looked much worse 
than this.”’ 

“My brother is on board! Are you not 
trying to save them?” gasped the officer, 

Hudson took out the little shoe again 
and looked at it. Then he turned to the 
German boat’s crew, where they — 


sick with fear, amidships. 

“Take your boat and pick up as many 
you can,” he said. 

“It is not safe—not till she sinks, ” 
guttural voice replied. Zz 

Almost on the word the cruiser well 
down with a rush. The sleek waters and 
the white mists closed above her, while 
the Morning Glory rocked again like a 
child’s cradle. 

“That is true,” said Matthew Hudson to. 
the shivering figure beside him. “A 
we've got as many as we can handle on th 
ship. If we took more of you aboard, ac 
cording to the laws laid down in your tome 
books, you’d cut our throats and call us 
idiotic Yankees for trusting you. 

“Please don’t weep. We sent out a cal 
a minute ago for the Betsy Barton and the 
Dusty Miller and the Christmas Day. I’m 
not an effete humanitarian myself; but the 
men on these trawlers aren’t bad sorts. 
LT hope they’!l pick up your brother.” 
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Why owners of the finest cars 
prefer it—because it is as fine 
as their cars. 


, Lighting & Ignition 


Dominant in the 
Automobile Industry 


There are many kinds of 
automobile engines— 


And many varieties of motor 
cars— 


And many different engineer- 
ing theories— 


All the more creditable to 
Auto-Lite that a vast majority 
of cars are equipped with it. 


We originated the six volt 
principle, separate unit, now 


accepted as the world’s standard 
for high efficiency. 


We specialize upon this one 
and only product. 


Because Auto-Lite is so supe- 
rior, the demand has made us 
the world’s largest company 
devoted exclusively to building 
electric starting, lighting and 
ignition systems for motor cars. 


Make sure Auto-Lite is on 
the next car you buy. 


Electric Auto-Lite Corporation 


Head Office and Factory, Toledo, Ohio 


Detroit Sales Office, 1507 Kresge Bldg. 
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Westinghouse Electric Utilities mean 
to you a handy, convenient way of 
making hot coffee and crisp toast, right 
on the table, getting a tasty breakfast 
in a few minutes, lessening the drudgery 
of ironing-day—adding to household 
comfort and economy. 


But they have a far larger and more 
vital meaning for you than that. 


They enable you, in many ways, to 
draw on a great central source of 
energy—always ready to work for 
you at low wages. 


Here is but one part of a great 
civilizing movement, in which Westing- 
house engineers have been among the 
leaders. 
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HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC WARE 
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Westinghouse Turbo- 
Generators turn the 
steam into electric 
power with less fuel 
and occupy less space. 


Instead of thousands of individual 
coal fires, gas jets, oil or alcohol lamps, 
there is one reservoir of power from 
which electric energy flows out silently 
and invisibly for many miles, a single 
stream with its branches sometime: 
supplying whole states and reaching not 
only cities and towns but the country 
side, as well. 


Of course, this is not the work of ont 
man nor of a single set of men. Bul 
it is a source of great satisfaction t 
Westinghouse Electric to know that 
Westinghouse men have been responsi 
ble for a large part of it, and that th 
Westinghouse organization today lead 
in carrying on the great task with al 


2 


the skill and vigor it requires. s 
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Great generators that create electric 
current, transformers that make pos- 
sible its wide distribution, protective 
and control apparatus and safety de- 

vices for utilizing this great force 
without danger, and meters whose 
accuracy assures you of an exact charge 
for your use of current—these are 
but a few of the divers Westinghouse 
products. 


The hundreds of thousands of indi- 
vidual items manufactured by West- 
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Westinghouse Trans- 
formers fit the power 
for long distance trans- 
mission. 
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inghouse meet every need of the largest 
power plant, central station or electric 
railway and include, as well, fans, 
heating and cooking appliances and 
motor-driven devices that today make 
home life more comfortable and less 
laborious. 


Where to Find Westinghouse 
Electric Ware 


Westinghouse products are sold by light 
and power companies, electrical dealers, de- 
partment and hardware stores. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A Westinghouse Electric Iron eliminates 
the stove and the changing of irons. 


A Westinghouse Turnover Toaster toasts the toast 
at the table and turns it at a touch on a little knob. 
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A Westinghouse Toaster-Stove 
cooks the meals right at the table. 
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Westinghouse Meters 
accurately measure and 
record the flow of 


current, 


A Westinghouse Percolator makes better 
coffee and keeps it hot right at your elbow. 
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diverted when that empire of surging liberty 
revelers went to the bowwows. They even 
went into the Italian market. 

Automobiles were no more plentiful than 
trucks. For a while they were as scarce as 
hens’ teeth. And in these straits the army 
had to rake the fair land of France for cars. 
They bought all the second-hand flivvers 
and asthmatic touring cars and limousines 
that could be dug up. Old family convey- 
ances which had lain in the garage since 
father came proudly home with them the 
day automobiles were first invented—one- 
lunged, triple-candle-power machines that 
hadn’t smelled gasoline since you and I 
were children—came wheezing into the 
open air to do service in the American 
Army. Presently the crash of gears mingled 
with back-firing and the snorts and pants of 
reluctant engines clear from the south coast 
to the frontier. You may think you have 
met low-comedy automobiles in the jitney 
business at home, but those cars are de-luxe 
contraptions tosome that have been pressed 
into use for the Expeditionary Force. 


Horseflesh at Fancy Prices 


Next we come to animals, meaning 
thereby horses and mules. We have pur- 
chased more than 12,000 animals from the 
French Government. And the.irony of it 
is that many of them are American stuff; 
they were originally bought in the United 
States since the war broke out. 

Naturally they are far below standard. 
T love a good horse, and it made me groan 
to see some of the culls now-in service with 
our forces. But what would you have? We 
were obliged to take what we could get or 
go without. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the 
French didn’t part from their best animals; 
we wouldn’t if we were in their position. 
And a lot of the horses and mules they 
offered for sale looked horribly like stuff 
that is ready to be condemned. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that objection was 
made to acceptance of a number; where- 
upon the vendor agents argued that such a 
point was not worth haggling over, inas- 
much as the average life of a horse or mule 
in war was extremely brief anyway—an ar- 
gument, by the way, earnestly employed to 
no avail by many an American dealer in 
1915. Moreover, while he’s alive you want 
a horse to be able to walk and haul a load 
instead of filling a stall in the veterinary 
hospital. So there were rejections. All the 
same we had to take hundreds that would 
never have stood a chance of getting by at 
home. 

The prices, too, were fancy; that was 
only to be expected. It would give an 
American farmer heartache to see his own 
Government buying back for $400 a plug 
that he sold in better shape for $150. To 
the price he received should be added 
transportation charges across the Atlan- 
tic, however. Then, should he find the 
transaction still sticking in his crop, he has 
only the shipping problem to blame. The 
army must have mules and horses, and these 
happened to be the only available supply. 

An army always tries to build up im- 
mense reserves of food for the men and 
forage for the animals. Consequently it 
was decided before the Expeditionary 
Force sailed that ninety days’ supply must 
be the minimum kept on hand. Yet on 
December fifteenth both food and forage 
returns showed a decrease. : 

In our predicament we have had to turn 
to Great Britain for various sorts of food, 
put principally jam; and for the jam we 
buy there we furnish the sugar. In regard 
to purchasing supplies in England the argu- 
ment is that we save tonnage. True; true; 
but where does Britain get the raw mate- 
rials? Don’t they take tonnage? John Bull 
has been in business 800 years and he has 
learned a new wrinkle in every one. 

December shortages in subsistence could 
not be charged against shipping. They 
never seemed to figure at home on the 
growth of the overseas army. To illustrate: 
Food supplies were sent for a given number 
of men, but by the time those supplies.were 
delivered the number of men to eat them 
had grown by many thousands, consequent 
upon fresh arrivals. 

In order to maintain the subsistence re- 
serves at their proper minimum all ship- 
ments should be based on what the needs 
will be sixty days from the time the ship- 
ments are made. That involves no special 
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difficulty. They know to a pound what is 
required for maintaining 25,000 men in the 
field, for it has all been worked out in units 
of that size. Consequently, if the Quarter- 
master Department at Washington is noti- 
fied that 50,000 men are about to sail for 
France it has only to consult its tables and 
fill the orders called for by that number. 
And if the United States cannot supply the 
stuff something is radically wrong, for we 
seem able to do it for the rest of the world. 

To our other difficulties should be added 
the pressing one of fuel. The French Goy- 
ernment allotted to the Expeditionary 
Force ample wood areas; but here again 
transportation entered. They could cut 
the wood, but they could not get out what 
they needed—insufficient trucks and wag- 
ons for it. 

. Each division of the army has its own or- 
ganization for gathering fuel at the present 
time. There are expert American woodmen 
in France, but not enough. The intention 
is to work labor battalions when they can 
get them; already some Spaniards are be- 
ing employed. ‘Trouble has also been 
caused by inability to obtain the requisite 
quantities of saws, axes, and so on. 

Once again England ‘has had to come to 
our relief —we obtain coal from there. This 
coal is turned over to the French at the 
seaports for delivery to our troops wherever 
we designate, transportation being paid by 
the American Government, of course. The 
arrangement effects a saving of transatlan- 
tic tonnage, but it has many disadvantages. 

Perhaps you wonder why I should write 
about these facts at such a time. It may 
sound like gratuitous, idle beating of the 
alarm drum, since these figures belong to the 
past; but I want toshow yousome of the tre- 
mendous handicaps under which the army 
in France has been working, in order that 
youshould not expect the impossible fromit. 

Shipping is the root of most of the evils, 
but there have also been departmental de- 
lays. 

Among other setbacks received were 
some rising out of the Italian smash. The 
Allies had to rush aid to Italy—men, ma- 
terial and food. That took shipping and it 
also took cars. Just when the Americans 
were in direst need of railroad transport 
they were deprived of the use of hundreds 
and hundreds of cars, and they had nothing 
to substitute. 

| 
Swamps for Building Lots 


Frequently a difference of opinion has 
held up construction work. If you were 
building a railroad for the sole purpose of 
accomplishing a job that imperatively de- 
manded speed you would naturally select 
the most direct and easiest route—the one 
presenting the least engineering difficulties. 
But suppose you were on land that did not 
belong to you and the owner was anxious 
to have the line run where it would serve 
for a permanent improvement to his prop- 
erty? Or let us suppose you have decided 
upon an ordnance depot in a certain area 
and are anxious to secure a suitable site. 
You appeal to the owner of the land. He 
designates a swamp. The swamp would 
have to be filled up before it could be con- 
verted into a depot, which might be an 
excellent proposition in the way of perma- 
nent improvements; but the extra work 
would hardly appeal to you when better 
sites were available. Wouldn’t you object 
and reason with him? It takes time and in- 
finite tact to adjust all the problems that 
beset an army on foreign soil. 

Again, if suddenly called upon ‘to put 
into effective operation a gigantic industry 
involving employment of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, what would you do? Build 
up your executive departments first, of 
course. That is precisely what the com- 
mander of the Expeditionary Force had 
to do. Preliminary organization is always 
the hardest part of any undertaking. Once 
you make it efficient the work moves along, 
gathering speed with each month; that’s 
what will happen with our army. 

But at the start there is bound to be 
considerable lost motion, a deal of back- 
ing and filling. 

The organization for the Expedition- 
ary Force had to be built up from noth- 
ing. There was no such thing in existence 
when it was decided to send an army to 
France. Consequently General Pershing 
was obliged to organize’a staff with a view 
to future requirements before he could even 
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start to convert his green troops into de- 
pendable soldiers. That it was a formid- 
able task goes without saying. The men 
fitted for it were scarcer than one might 
think. Mighty few of the senior officers of 
the army were qualified either by experi- 
ence or training for organizing on the colos- 
sal scale necessary. Still fewer had the 
broad-gauge ability. 

A manager of a hundred-thousand-dollar 
business, whose organization had shown it- 
self capable of handling it creditably for 
years and years, would probably be up 
against it for personnel if his business were 
abruptly expanded-into a vast billion- 
dollar project. “How many of his heads 
of departments: do you suppose would be 
capable of swinging the big jobs? 

That was pretty, well the situation of the 
army. There were only a few thousand 
officers in it—and only a’ few hundreds 
who really offered any choice. The Amer- 
ican commander had to do some combing 
to get the men he needed. But he appears 
to have brought the flower of the army.to 


France. There are some very able men on | 


his General Staff. 
Big Men on the Staff 


Adjustments will be made from time to 
time without doubt; for the instant the 
general becomes convinced that an officer 
does not measure up*to. the job he relieves 
him of it and tries another. No considera- 
tions of influence or friendship or sentiment 


deter him. Fitnessis the only test. I verily 
believe that if John”J: Pershing had a” 


brother in the army he would fire him for 
incompetence as quickly as he would fire a 
total stranger. Those are the methods that 
get results in a war. 

To speed up the machine he brought over 
from America a number of civilian experts 
in various lines of business, and these have 
been put in charge of departments whose 
administration does not require a military 
training. For instance, he*has a Chicago 
banker at the head of the purchasing board, 
a Pennsylvania Railroad man to manage 
rail transportation. 

When he wants a certain man he asks for 
him, and Washington sends him. Secre- 
tary Baker has been giving the general a 
free hand; probably no American com- 
mander was ever endowed with such power 
to do as his judgment dictated. If every 
branch of the War Department backs up the 
army’s needs half as earnestly as the Ad- 
ministration has upheld the hands of the 
commander everything will be lovely. 

Formerly the General Staff in practically 
all armies was organized in three bureaus, 
known in our own army as the Administra- 
tion, Operations and Intelligence Sections. 
It was discovered shortly after the out- 
break of the present war that these were 
not enough and that another section was 
essential to codrdinate the activities of the 
various supply departments and technical 
services. ; 

An illustration can be found in sports. 
For example, every fan knows that a team 
in which each individual player is striving 
to make a one hundred per cent showing 
for himself will invariably be beaten by an- 
other team whose playing is directed solely 
toward the one hundred per cent efficiency 
of the team. One is an aggregation of star 
players whose work often conflicts; the 
other is a smoothly running machine. 

When I had occasion to delve into the 
work of the transportation department it be- 
came as plain to me as the nose on my face 
that the success of the whole war depended 
on the proper operation of the railroads. 
And then I wandered over to the medical 
corps and learned differently—our fate was 
wrapped up in hospitalization and adequate 
surgical attendance upon our forces. Next 
day the engineers got hold of me and soon 
had me persuaded that in this war the 
engineers were the entire show. 

That’s a fine spirit. Enthusiasm and 
earnestness of that sort get results, but the 
very intensity of each department requires 
an umpire for their demands. With the 
supply capacity limited an impartial and 
fair adjustment must be made that is based 
on the needs of the entire army and not any 
special department’s. And it is here that 
the Coédrdination Section comes in. 

Ordnance has not come as it ought to 
have come. By ordnance is meant guns, 
both big and little; artillery harness and 
equipment; ammunition of all kinds; 
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rifles; bayonets; everything a soldier uses 
for offense and defense, and almost every- 
thing he carries except clothing and his 
personal effects. Therefore we have been 
obliged to meet the deficiency by turning 
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done that for them. We have bought both 
guns and ammunition from the French and 
British in huge quantities. ; 
Do you remember how we used to gloat 
over the colossal figures of our export trade 
to Europe before we entered the war? Do 
you recall how luscious those fat trade bal- 
ances in our favor used to look? Money 
was pouring into the country and none 
going out except in loans; it seemed as if 
we would end up with all the money in the 
world. That dream is punctured. We are 
now engaged in sending back some of the 
profits. They are going back in bales, andI 
herewith make a prediction: Before th 
end of the war John Bull and Brother 
Francois will have recovered a large por- 
tion of what they spent with us. The bal- 
ance may come out on their side of the 
ledger. We are not going to get away with 
those early war gains; and it would be the - 
part of wisdom to take that into our caleu-— 
lations in sealing our mode of living. 
-From explanations given by a very able 
expert in ordnance it appears that neither 
shipping nor official muddling at home is to 
blame for our shortage in France. He says 
it takes a year to organize and equip the 
plants, to set up the intricate, delicate m 
chinery required for the manufacture of 
guns and rifles. 
But how about the interim? Perhaps 
Heinie won’t wait. We’ve got to reckon 
with the fact that we cannot always iam 


mine the time of action. And that explains — 
our contracts with the French and British, 
Somehow —somehow—the explanatio 
has a familiar but hollow sound to me. 
don’t doubt its truth; but, granting that, 
what has the ordnance department of the 
United States been doing these three yea 
while Europeans were at one ph 
throats? And why were our manufacturers 
able to supply immense quantities of muni- 
tions to the Allies, and yet cannot turn out 
stuff for our own armies now? : 


To besure it took a long time before they 
were able to fill the European orders be- 
cause they had first to install the plants; 
and, to be sure, different machinery must 
be built for our style of arms and ammuni- 
tion; yet, admitting all that, there has been 
neglect of the most elementary precautions 
somewhere. : 

Besides, the explanation could hardly be 
expected to cover the shortage of harness, 
No new plants were needed forit. American 
manufacturers made heavy and reasonably 
prompt deliveries of harness to the British; 
then why has the Expeditionary Force been 
left shy of it? 

I remember a cavalry recruit who was 
set on a horse and told to take him over 
some jumps. The recruit knew little about 
horses and felt none too confident. How- — 
ever, he did fairly well as long as the bars | 
were low. Then the sergeant raised the 
jump a foot and ordered him to go to it. — 

Therecruit looked atit and grew thought- 
ful. To him the gate now loomed higher 
than a skyscraper; in his heart of hearts he — 
knew he couldn’t make it and would proba- 
bly be laid out cold if he tried; and as he 
wheeled his horse his courage was oozing 
from him at every pore. 3 

The horse was willing, however. His no- 
tion was that it could be done if the rider on 
his back thought so. He gave a snort anda 
short run, gathering himself for the take-off. 
The rider sat tight and let him go. He fe 
nothing to discourage the beast; but 
neither did he ‘“‘lift”’ him, for he wasn’t 


A Cavalry Parable 


bars and refused the jump. ° 

“He can’t make it!’ quavered the 1 
cruit. “ 5 
“Make it!”’ roared the sergeant. 
could doit easy. But you didn’t have yo 
mind on the other side of the gate—an 
knew it.”’ ar 

The army is the horse of this parable 
the nation is its rider. Is your mind fixed | 
resolutely on the other side of the-gate? 
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Fashioning the Teeth 
One of our many good friends among the Dentists says: 

“There should be—and there will be some day— ““A stylish, firm-standing, graceful-appearing 

a definite, uniform standard of fashioning teeth. evenly arranged, brilliant set of teeth can be ‘created’ 

“*At a certain time of each child’s existence his or by the dentist at that juncture. 

ay acres set of teeth come out and the second set “Having teeth tailored may seem a new idea and : 

S4 dag Co a surprising phrase, but it isn’t in reality. Prob- "SA 
Soy At that period the Dentist may and should (and ably you never thought of the matter in just re 
? will some day) guide and form the curve, growth, that way before or from just that angle. Think it % 

position, even the. texture of the second teeth. over now.”’ 


This fashioning of teeth, recognized by families aspiring to correctness of living, and practiced 
by Dentists, is important. 


But of even greater importance—the one first and indispensable thing at all times—is to keep 


your teeth clean with a good dentifrice. All Dentists insist upon this. And for over fifty years 
they have recommended the safe means—the use of 


DirLyons 
The Den tifrice that made fine teeth Fashionable 
Powder (ream 


It is unmedicated. You don’t experiment. It c/eans pleasantly, harmlessly, thoroughly, 
dependably, unfailingly—and nothing more—doesn’t pretend to do anything more. 
Harmful germs cannot get a foothold in a clean mouth among clean teeth. 


(Sample sent on receipt of 6 cents.) 


I. W. LYON & SONS, Inc., 522 W. 27th St., NEW YORK 
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A solid denim fly is 
cut into Blue Buckles 
—not sewed onl 


ickle 


TRADE MARK 


Old Style V-Shaped vent.Easy to Rip 


verAlls 


Loose-cut Blue Buckle 
Coat with the comfort- 
able raglan sleeves. 


Blue Buckle OverAlls have a solid reinforced back band that can’t rip! 


Strong-for-Work! 


‘Talking about overalls, you can punch both legs into a pair of 
Blue Buckles, hook up the “lifts,” button the sides and feel and 
know you're fit to hold down any hard job that comes your way! 
Blue Buckles stand the rough gaff longer because they're made 
toughest where strain and wear hit hardest! 


Blue Buckles have steadily increased overall popularity with rail- 
road men, machinists and farmers because they give longer service. 
And more satisfying service! They have also tipped off the man 
who gets messed-up in his own cellar or potato-patch that it’s 
pretty fine economy to slip into a pair of Blue Buckles and cut down 
suit cleaning and suit wearing costs! Figure out ‘the clothes sav- 
ing—if you kept a pair of Blue Buckles 
in your automobile tool box! Blue 
Buckle OverAlls are the product of 
years of experience. We make them 
so good—high-grade indigo blue denim 


Merchants who have not yet had an opportunity to handle 
Blue Buckle OverAlls should write at once for detailed 
information. Kindly send jobber’s name and address. 


JOBBERS OVERALL CO., Lynchburg, Va. 


Largest Manufacturers of Union Made Overalls in the World 
Selling Agents: W. T. Stewart Dept., Leonard Sales Co., 64 Leonard St., N. Y. 


and the best union workmanship—that you know quick that Blue 
Buckles will give you a real run for your money. And, you're 
right; they will! Besides they're big, roomy and comfortable! 
Blue Buckles put the usual overall torment—R-I-P-S—right out 
of commission! We guarantee Blue Buckle seams will not break 
loose! For instance, a solid reinforced back band extends from 
one side to the other, which does away with the V-shape vent or 
buckle strap at the back and makes ripping out of the question! 


Again, Blue Buckles have a solid denim fly cut into the overall - 


(not separate and sewed on). 

Walk into a store and buy Blue Buckles with the same man- 
to-man confidence the dealer and the 
manufacturer sell them to you! It’s an 
even trade—your money against Blue 
Buckles—with a pretty good new slant 
on clothes-economy! 


February 25, 1918 
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Sense 


Paradise Lost 
EN I sat at the wheel of the fire-chief’s 


car 
I could drive like a streak of light; 
And not even the traffic cop could bar 
The course of my headlong flight. 
For the fire-chief’s car had the right of way, 
And it laughs at the speed laws too; 
And the motor cops hadn’t a word to say 
When I used to go whooping through. 


Oh Lord, it was great when my siren sang 
And the traffic would let me by! 
And I laughed as I drove with a zip and 


bang, 
With the lever locked in high. 
But now I’m back in a private job, 
It seems like I have to crawl; 
And drivin’ a car has lost its throb, 
And it isn’t no fun at all. 


For I’ve got to stop for the traffic cop; 
And the motor cop says: ‘‘Hey! 
Till summons you into court, Old Top, 
If you hit it up that way!” 
And I’m blocked by trucks, and by flivvers 
too; 
And it sure does rasp and jar 


At the wheel of the fire-chief’s car. 
—Berton Braley. 


Reproof for the Laggard 


A VERMONT husbandman hired as a 
i helper a youth living on the adjoining 
place. The hand was told to report for 
duty on the following day. 

At his customary rising hour of four 
A. M. the employer got up, dressed, lit a 
lantern and went forth to start the chores. 
He fed the stock, milked three cows, split 
some wood, and, single-handed, ministered 
to the chickens, meantime filled with won- 
der, which turned to disgust, at the unac- 
‘eountable tardiness of his employee. 

At ten minutes after five o’clock, when 
\the first pink streaks of dawn were redden- 
ing the eastern sky, the new hand came 
‘round the corner of the barn. 

_ The farmer dropped the manure fork he 
'was wielding and stared long and hard at 
the tardy one. 

“Wal,” he asked in tones of heavy 
sarcasm, ‘‘whar have you been the hull 
| forenoon?” 


Somebody Shrieked 


NCE upon a time, long years ago, when 
Ray Brown was city editor of a paper 
\in Chicago, the door of his sanctum was 
jopened and a person unknown to Brown 
poked his head through the crack. 


Wall Street and Broadway and Fifth Avenue 
Yielded to Chester what Chester was due. 
Cigars, 
Movie stars, 
Motor cars, 
Hotel bars, 
Fruit jars, 
Ex-Czars, 
Toilet sets, 
Novelettes, 
Suffragettes, 
Blooded pets, 
| Cigarettes— 
All were donated on Chester’s advice, 
_ With the prospect of selling at double the 
| price. 
| Mrs. van Jeller and Mrs. de Ploys— 
' Advertised beauties of national fame— 
I penned a sweet booth, selling baskets and 
oys, 
| Asking a staggering price for the 
} same. 
| The Countess Gazink and the Duchess of 
' Yelle 
| ened to be costumed as flower girls, and 
se 
The cute boutonniéres 
Which ladies at fairs 
Soak you a dollar for— 
What do you holler for? 
_ From charity pop, at a quarter a throw, 
To raffled pianos, at five bones per go, 
The booths were arranged, all prepared for 
the show. 


On the nerves of a guy who once shot through: 
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“Say, boss,” he stated without preamble, 


“who was it shrieked that time when | 


Kosciuszko fell?” 
“Freedom !’’ answered Brown promptly. 
“Now don’t that beat hell!”” lamented 
the stranger. “I just bet a feller it was 
this here guy Markos Bozzaris.”’ 


All Things Come to Him Who Waits 


NEW HAMPSHIRE farmer married 

a woman addicted to fits. At more or 

less frequent intervals the lady would fall 

down in a faint. Her husband was warned 

that, sooner or later, one of these seizures 
would carry her off. 

So whenever his wife had an attack 
someone would run posthaste for the hus- 
band; and he, dropping whatever he was 
doing, would hurry home at a gallop. 

Always on arrival he would find the 
sufferer rallying from the affliction, and 
out of danger. 

This sort of thing went on for years. 
Finally one day the farmer was cutting 
cordwood in his woodlot, nearly a mile 
from the house, when a messenger arrived, 
out of breath, to tell him to come quickly— 
his wife was having one of her fits. 

Fifteen minutes later he burst in the 
kitchen door to find that this time the vic- 
tim had really succumbed. 

As he stood over her lifeless body he re- 
marked: 

“Wal, now, this is more like it!” 


Something Worth Seeing 


NTO one of those gilded ports of call that 

will vanish from the street corners of our 
larger cities should national prohibition 
prevail, there entered, with proud mien, 
one of those impressive and important per- 
sons who like to tell the barkeeper all 
about it. 

Addressing the white-clad functionary 
behind the bar, he began, apropos of noth- 
ing that had been said before: 

“The doctor thinks I oughter go to Cali- 
fornia this winter; thinks if I traveled 
round and looked at the sights it might do 
me good. 

“But there’s nothing in that—not for 
me! Why should I travel round looking at 
things? I’ve already been everywhere there 
is to go, and I’ve seen everything there is 
to see.” 

A shaky individual drew near. 

“Excuse me,” he said, with labored 
politeness; ‘‘but have you ever had the 
delir’um trimmin’s?” 

“Certainly not!” said the important 
citizen. 

“Well, then, you poor piker, you ain’t 
been nowheres and you ain’t seen nothin’ !”’ 


PATRIOTEERS 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Mrs. C. Camouflage flew here and there, 
Hired twenty limousines—charged to the 
fair— 
Marshaled her forces to suit her design, 
Bossy as Hindenburg building his line. 
Eighty-eight heiresses, 
Two or three peeresses, 
Ninety-nine debutantes acted as seeresses, 
Palm readers, card tellers, dank crystal 
gazers; 
Gently reared matrons were billed to sell 
razors, 


Groceries, U-wear, pearl pendants and gum | 


At figures exceeding the rational sum. 
Carpenters, scenepainters, smart electricians, 
Worked out their marvels like busy magi- 
cians; 
And a twenty-foot sign blazed with letters of 
light: 
Girl Scouts’ Bazaar — Opens Saturday 
Night! 
IV 
IND reader, if you are a man—as you 
are— 
You know what they do at a public bazaar; 
Peer at you, 
Beam at you, 
Jeer at you, 
Scream at you! 
Flat-footed gentlemen, ugly as Hades, 
Are suddenly smothered in beautiful ladies. 
Each is a peach 
With a graft to beseech- 
You dodge; and you think you are just out 
of reach 
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“Camouflage” 
or Coal-Saving P 


BY AN AMERICAN ENGINEER 


HAT are you doing to save 
coal? 


The winning of this World 
War will finally be decided by one vital 
factor—the Coal Supply. 


Our alarming coal shortage cannot 
be overtaken except by great curtail- 
ment in our daily coal consumption. 


We must save, and save, and SAVE, 
To save Coal, we must save heat. For 
it 1s wasted heat that squanders coal. 


Heat is by nature a runaway. It 
always seeks cooler temperatures. It 
never stays where it is needed unless it 
is imprisoned. Metal pipes can’t hold 
it—they leak heat as asieve leaks water. 


That heat-leakage means coal-wast- 
age. Do you fully get that? 


Insulation of pipes and boilers im- 
prisons the heat and saves the coal. 


That is where “camouflage” often 
comes in. There are many kinds of 
pipe- and boiler-coverings so ineffective 
as to be as misleading as “camouflage.” 


For nearly all pipe-coverings look 
alike, once they are applied. But in 
spite of their brave whiteness, many of 
them are not what they seem. They 
look effective, but they let the coal-made 
heat slip through them instead of mak- 
ing it do its maximum duty. 


The steam-pipes of many factories, 
big hotels, big buildings, of our homes, 
squander heat from every foot, because 
their insulation 1s poor. 
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TION of “85% Magnesia.” /¢s superior 
efficiency and durability are proved by 
present science and by over a quarter 
of a century of practical experience on 
the largest scale. 


The real science of Heat-Insulation 
began with the discovery of the proper- 
ties of “85% Magnesia,” in 1887. 


Since then, 85% Magnesia has been 
accepted by engineers as the Super- 
Standard of heat-saving efficiency and 
durability. Its exclusive use by the 
U.S. Navy, its use on all the powerful 
locomotives, its use by central stations, 
by the biggest power-plants, by the 
mammoth hotels and skyscrapers, by 
such expert engineering-buildings as 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (where 20 miles of it are in- 
stalled) ,—these are inductive evidences 
of how 85% Magnesia is regarded by 
Master Engineers. 


It is a proved fact that 85% Mag- 
nesia insulation will save from eight- 
tenths to nine-tenths of the heat that 
would waste if the pipes were left bare; 
it enables one ton almost to do the work 
of two. 


Further, 85% Magnesia saves from 
three-tenths to five-tenths more heat 
than if the boiler and pipes were cov- 
ered with some of the low-grade, inefii- 
cient coverings that are often sold as 
heat-insulation. 


Full protection of every steam-pipe 
and boiler means a correct thickness as 
well as a correct covering. 


THE WNIMERGAL COAL SAVER 


seed 


This is the kind of Pipe Covering for your cellar 
Be sure it is 85% Magnesia 


If coal-waste were a crime, a major- 
ity of coal-users would be in jail. 


For, of all this colossal waste of coal, 
a very large proportion is preventable. 


Proper, efficient protection of steam- 
pipes and boilers will reduce the na- 
tional coal-loss by millions of tons a 
year. Instead of a shortage, we would 
have a surplus of coal. 


Many thoughtful coal-users are doing 
this. Others only think they are. 
These have been misled by some poorer 
pipe-coverings, which “camouflage” 
the heat-losses. They installed them 
because they were cheaper. 


For many coal-users don’t look far 
ahead. They regard heat-insulation as 
an expense rather than as an invest- 
ment. They reckon the cost per piece 
of covering instead of per ton of coal. 
They haven’t bothered about minimum 
or maximum efficiency. They haven’t 
figured that the efficiency that saves 
the most coal also gives the most power. 


But far above all those inferior cover- 


ings, there is the SUPER-INSULA- 


Correctly applied, 85% Magnesia 
insulation would now mean the differ- 
ence between coal sufficient for all 
needs, and a shortage that will con- 
tinue, more paralyzing; unless checked. 


Coal-waste at all times is inexcusable. 
At the present time, when the Super- 
Insulation of maximum efficiency,— 
85% Magnesia,—is available, it is close 
to crime. 

Write us for the illuminating treatise 
on Heat-Insulation and Heat-Losses, 
“Let 85% Magnesia Defend Your 
Steam,” sent free upon request. Also 
for the correct application of 85% 
Magnesia, a Standard Specification, 
issued by the Magnesia Association, 
will be sent to any Engineer, Architect, 
or large user of coal. 


MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA 
703 BULLETIN BLDG., PHILA., PA. 


(The member companies of this Association are contractors to the 
U. S. Army and Navy and to munition plants.) 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
George D. Crabbs, The Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Alvin M. Ehret, Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co., Valley Forge, Pa. 

J. R. Swift, The Franklin Mfg. Co., Franklin, Pa. 
R. V. Mattison, Jr., Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 


The largest 
manufacturers 
of ammonium 
nitrate in the 
country. 
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Shotguns 


Ammonium Nitrate 


Sulphuric Acid, all 
up to 40% free S 


information. 
should write for a 


Pittsb 


ives 2¢ Chemicals 
u High Explosives 


Straight Dynam.te 
Oil Well Explosives 
Gelatin Dynamite 
Quarry Powder 


(For gassy and dusty coal mines) 
Coalite (6 grades) 
Miners’ Friend (6 grades) 


Atlas Blasting Powder 


**A”? and **B”? Blasting in all standard 


Sporting Powder for 


Smokeless and Black 


Fireworks Powder 


Also a full line of Blasting Supplies 


CHEMICALS 


Sodium Nitrite, 96% Purity 


Nitric Acid, all grades 


Generalusersofexplosivesandchemicalsshould write for further 
Farmers, owners of estates and lumbermen 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Sales Offices: Allentown (Pa.), Birmingham (Ala.), Boston, 
Chicago, Des Moines, Houghton (Mich.), Joplin (Mo.), i 
Kansas City, Knoxville, McAlester (Okla.), Nashville, New | 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg (Kan.), | 
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Extra Dynamite 
Low Powders 
Blasting Gelatin 
Farm Powder 


Vigorite (6 grades) 


granulations 


Revolvers 


Rifles 


Mixed Acids, containing 

nitric and sulphuric acids 
Nitrocellulose, all grades 
Nitre Cake—Lacquers 
Leather Cloth 


strengths 
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copy of “Better Farming.’ Mailed free. 
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urgh (Pa.), Pottsville (Pa.), 
St. Louis, Wilkes-Barre 


How About A 
New Top 
This Year? TO 


That car of yours. Examine it care- 
fully. How about the top? Does it 
look worn—a little shabby perhaps? A 
new top of Neverleek would improve 
its appearance wonderfully—would 
almost make a new car of it. And re- 
topped cars will be quite common on 
the roads and boulevards this year. 


Your dealer will be glad to recover your top 
with Neverleek. Or, if you write us, we’ll give 
you the name and address of a topmaker in 
your vicinity. 


F. S. CARR COMPANY 


31 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 


969 Woodward Ave., Detroit 


MATERIAL 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The standardized top 
covering, used as regu- 
lar equipment by nearly 
fifty leading motor car 
manufacturers. 


When you’re grabbed by the girl with the 
beryl-green eyes— 
“Buy a share—win a prize! 
Won't you take one from me?’’ 
Thus seized by surprise, 
You giggle ‘‘te-hee!”’ 
And you're stung fifty cents or two dollars, 
or three. 
Turn around—stung again; this time eyes of 
blue 
Hold you bound while their owner pins tags 
upon you. 
So rollicks the fair 
Round in a ring, 
From Epstein to Hogan, 
Crying the slogan: 
“‘Buzz-buzz! — Sting-sting!”’ 


Mrs. Camouflage Jones’ Bazaar, I confess, 
Was billed from the start a triumphant 
success. 
She washed up a poet and gave him the task 
Of writing a perfectly beautiful masque. 
With wonderful costumes to add to her art, 
She modestly acted the principal part. 
The pageant traced out by symbolic degrees 
The birth of girl scouting among the Chinese, 
And quickly imparted great credit to her— 
The cards of admission were fifty cents per. 


She was quite democratic and mixed with 
the throng 
To a certain extent—which was coming it 
strong. 
She sold lollipops, 
Cinnamon drops, 
Mexican drawn work and gyroscope tops; 
Raffled off sapphires and pearls by the pound, 
And ballyhooed twice for the merry-go- 
round. , 
Her goings and comings in every quarter 
Were promptly put down by the social re- 
porter, 
And the click of the camera vied on the scene 
Withthewhiroftheanimate-picture machine. 


Booths to the right of them, booths to the 
left of them, 
Volleyed and thundered. 
Clad as for dress parade, gathered the Bright 
Brigade, 
Noble Four Hundred! 


And a cynical Scrooge, as he prayed for pro- 
tection, 

Held onto his dime with this cautious re- 
flection: 


“Society fairs, to be sure, 
Are something I cannot endure — 
These dowager dames 
_Running panhandle games 
And the rich selling things to the poor!” 


In the Grecian Buffet 
There was chocolate gooey; 
In the Chinese Café 
Champignons au chop suey; 
In the Swiss Cabaret 
A barytone flooey 
Sang Farewell, Sweet Day! 
In a voice rather stewey. 


And Mrs. C. Camouflage Jones here and there 
Flitted and bustled, the life of the fair; - 
At her every appearance the public would 
clamor ‘‘Ah!”’ 
And the movie director would holler out 
“‘Camera!”’ 
So great her success that, ere ended the week, 
She was cordially greeted by Mrs. van Sleek. 
Which event was unique; 
For ’tis said a Van Sleek 
Had never before been aware of a Jones. 
’Twas a Camouflage triumph, as everyone 
owns; 
Like royalty’s sword onacommoner’s brow— 
A Camouflage Jones can go anywhere now. 


V 


UT what, in the midst of this soul-stirring 
task, 
Was Chester McShifty performing? you ask. 


“Inclosed, check for profit—net— 


February 23, 1918 


He had got him an office above the bazaar, | 
Where he sat very tightly and chewed his 
cigar. a 
You could see by his looks | 

He was keeping the books. 


His baby-blue eyes, which could look rather | 
shifty, 

Were steadily conning both sides of the — 
fi 


Was Chester financially able? You’ve said it; — 
So well could he shuffle a debit and credit — 
That expert accountants might labor criss. — 
cross 
In fruitless attempts to tell profit from loss, — 
here Mrs. Camouflage Jones would un- | 
en 
And ask for reports on the business end. 
Then Chester would rattle off figures un- 
ended, | 
Until the good. lady would gurgle: ‘‘How — 
splendid!” 
And the nifty McShifty, to banish all doubt, 
Would trot his most talented press agent 
out, 
Who would chatter his stuff— 
A splendiferous puff 
Which tickled her vanity almost enough. 


At the end of the week, when the fair closed 
its doors 


.- And the welkin was shattered with praise- — 


worthy roars, 
McShifty retired to a vale of reflection 
To balance his books in the proper direction. 
At last Mrs. Constantleigh Camouflage Jones 
Received a report— 
The professional sort, a 
Where pretty red ink for dull figures atones: — 


Gross receipts for the fair, up to 


closing—see date. . . . $96,208 | 
Deduction for salaries, lighting, 
rent due. °°. %) "Sy 8 eee 
Underhand charges, including the | 
floor“. °. 5s, \<) ota cies 17,404 | 
Balance obtained when deduc- | 
tions are through. . . . $56,202 © 
My fee—Fifty-Fifty— for services 
GONE eis =) che rel aa 28,101 — 
“Your share for the fair, as per voucher— 


please sign— 

Should be, superficially, equal to mine; 

But we first must deduct, down to dollars 
and cents, 

Your Ladyship’s personal bill for expense. 

This includes chartered taxicabs, cinema 
reels, 

Special-priced press agents’ salaried spiels, 

Actors and sceneshifters hired for your 
masque— 

All gilt-edge people. What more could you 
ask? 


minus expense $17.22 


‘‘Wishing you future success, fifty-fifty, 


“Yours very faithfully, 
“CHESTER MC SHIFTY.”’ 


VI 


HE check from McShifty, ’tis fully be- — 
lieved, 
Was mailed to Peking and with thanks was _ 
received. 
In re Mrs. Constantleigh Camouflage Jones, 
The following patter 
Of pure reading matter 
The Social Reporter devoutly intones: 


“Mrs. Camouflage Jones, whom her friends all — 
beseech 
To repeat her Bazaar, 
Has toured in her car 
For a season of quiet and rest at Palm — 
Beach. 
She will ride and play golf till again she feels | 
fit— 
She has earned a vacation since doing her 
bit.” 
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They Make 


‘‘We run this fleet for profit—not for 
pleasure. 


“It’s my job to see that every truck 
starts out every day with plenty of oil 
and gas, radiator full, grease cups at- 
tended to, all nuts and bolts tight and 
all adjustments right. 

“We want that truck to stay on the 
job and to keep on delivering the goods 
all day and when necessary all night. 

“IT don’t propose to have delays and 
breakdowns due to oversight on my part 
or to faulty construction that could have 
been remedied. 


““Timken Bearings, like other depend- 


able, well built, time tested parts— 
make my job easier. 

“They never give me a minute’s worry. 
I know they won’t bring in a bill for 
repairs or replacements, by wearing 
loose, because their adjustability enables 
me to get the jump on the wear. 


“So long as they are properly lubri- 
cated and adjusted they simply don’t 
wear out, even under the hardest service. 
Hubs run true and gears are kept in 
perfect mesh all the time. 


“‘ And all I do is give the bearings fresh 
grease and a part turn of the adjusting 
nut every few thousand miles. 


By the Fleet Boss 


“Good bearings mean that your 
running gear and driving mechanism is 
in good order and safeguarded against 
wear, and that means daily earning 
capacity and profits for the truck 


+ Bart J) 


‘owner’. 


Just by way of checking up on what the fleet 
boss thinks of Timken Bearings ask any man 
you know who operates a truck fleet—and write 
for the booklet B-3, ‘‘The Companies Timken 
Keeps,”” which will give you an idea of the 
extent to which Timken Bearings are used on 
the best known and best built American trucks 
and passenger cars. 


a 
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A Sy THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
\e Canton, Ohio 
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30 Days Trial 


Select—from our big FREE catalog—the 
particular style of a ““RANGER” bicycle you 
desire. They are pictured in natural colors with 
elaborate details of construction and equip- 
ment, in 44 styles, colors and sizes. We will 
send it from our Chicago Factory, freight charges 
paid by us to your town, for Thirty Days’ Free 
Trial, We pay return charges if you decide 
not to keep it. The trial is all at our expense. 


ty Se c=, 


Ranger 
Electric 
Lighted 

“Motor- 


We have placed 
a special deposit of 


$5,000.00 


in the great FIRST NA- 
TIONAL BANK of Chi- 
cago, to guarantee to you 
the faithful performance 
of this 30-day trial agree- ‘ 
ment. We will send you a 

copy of the bank’s agreement. 


FACTORY. PRICES Wachgt boy one 


you profit by our FAC- 
TORY-DIRECT-TO-RIDER selling policy and the 
big savings possible by reason of our great annual out- 
put. The ‘‘Ranger’’ catalog illustrates the most com- 
plete line of bicycles in the world, at prices that will 
save you money and give you big value. Back of your 
purchase stands the oldest and most successful bicycle 
concern in the country. 

for all kinds of bi- 


PARTS AND REPAIR cycles are accurately 


pictured and described in the sundry peges of this catalog, 
as well as all the latest domestic and imported bicycle 
equipment and attachments; tires, lamps, horns, 
front and rear ready-to-use wheels, etc., etc. Inffact, 
this “Ranger” bicycle catalog is the recognized Buying 
Guide for bicycles and bicycle supplies. 

Everywhere to 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED fiye"3na cxhivit 


“Ranger” bicycles. Select the Motorbike, Superbe, 
Arch Frame, Racer, Coaster-Brake Special, Junior or 
other style desired and make money by taking orders 
while you ride and enjoy it. 
SEND NO MONEY but write today for the new 
9 1918 catalog with prices so 
low they will astonish you, also full particulars of our 
new offer to send jall charges prepaid the “Ranger” 
bicycle you select for Thirty{Days’ Free Trial. You 
can't afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sundries without 
first learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


ME A CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. B-55 Chicago 


/ Let 
bon Show 

YP You That 

~~ YouCan Hear! 


Don’t say that it cannot be done.— Had Mr. 
Bell said that, there would have been no telephones, 
I have shown over 300,000 deaf persons that they can 
hear distinctly and have thousands of grateful letters 
from them, mainly because I said to them what I now 
say to you—‘' My company does not want a cent from 
you until you know that the Acousticon will make you 
hear.’’ Just send a line and say “I will try the Acous- 
ticon.”’ We willimmediately send you, charges paid, the 
new, smaller and better 


1918 Acousticon for 
Deposit FREE TRIAL Expense 


After you have given it any test that you choose, 
it is entirely for you to say whether you will keep it or 
return it—at least you will know whether you are 
among the hundreds of thousands of fortunate ones 
whom it enables to hear distinctly. And it will have 
i] cost you nothing to try—not a cent. 


1 There is no good reason why everyone 
WARNING! should not make as liberal a trial offer 


as we do, so do not send any money for any instrument for 
the deaf until you have tried it! 

The ACOUSTICON has improvements and _ pat- 
ented features which cannot be duplicated. So no 
matter what you have tried in the past, send for free 
trial of the ACOUSTICON today and convince your- 
self—you alone to decide. Address me personally if 
you prefer. K. M. TURNER, Pres. 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1301 Candler Bldg., New York 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Bldg., Montreal 
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EVERY LITTLE BIT HELPS 


It would seem that the party had started 
out advantageously enough. Mrs. Lang- 
don and St. Johns had come along at the 
last moment and joined them—at least 
they rode a little to the front, talking and 
calling back, while their groom joined ours. 
The morning was lovely, the horses not too 
fresh for Mrs. DeWynt’s comfort, and the 
captain was being quite polite to Marjorie. 
Mrs. DeWynt felt pleased. Marjorie rode 
nicely—just as Durlands had taught her; 
and for once the responsibility of Esmer- 
alda’s presence was gone. She fell to think- 
ing of her winter clothes and her Red Cross 
work, and a suggestion she was going to 
make about a new sort of carbolic soap for 
sailors, and of the advisability of inviting 
those new Crimmins to dinner. 

In short, she was peacefully and profit- 
ably occupied, when all at once came a 
thunder of hoofs on the road behind, and a 
wild shriek—her own, she afterward real- 
ized. And there was Esmeralda coming at 
full clip, the terrible Jeff dog bounding be- 
side her, her red hair flying in the wind. 
Just before she reached them a wild flower 
growing by the roadside attracted her eye 
and, swooping down, she plucked it without 
pausing. She approached with a confident 
smile, the horse dancing sidewise in a most 
alarming manner. 

‘Hello, folks!’’ said Esmeralda pleas- 
antly. 

“Rippin’!” cried Captain Tugwell ex- 
citedly. ‘Simply rippin’!”’ 

And then Mrs. DeWynt saw the trousers. 
She confided to me that the shock nearly 
threw her from Daisy, her reliable old 
mount. There was, as I have stated, no 
mistaking the ownership of those amazing 
nether garments, and it did not at 
the moment occur to her that the 
captain might be wholly innocent in 
the matter. Everyone else was sure 
to recognize 
them too. In- 
deed, almost at 
once she could 
see that Marjorie 
was noticing 
them—poor 
Marjorie!—and 
she as good/as 
engaged to the 
captain! Mrs. 
Langdon whis- 
peredsomething 
to St. Johns and 
they both 
laughed. Mrs. 
DeWynt could 
feel her cheelss 
tingle. That this 
outrageous, un- 
couth girlshould 
deliberately 
cause her such 
mortification 
and embarrass- 
ment! And that 
wasn’t all! 

Esmeralda’s 
mount seemed 
immediately to 
impart the 
strangest no- 
tions to the 
other animals. 
He had a way of 
prancing diag- 
onally, of rear- 
ing, or backing, 
of displaying an 
interest in side- 
hillsandrunning 
water, which immediately affected his fel- 
lows. Even Daisy, Mrs. DeWynt’s good old 
white pony, appeared to shed her years and 
frisked in a disconcerting manner. Several 
times Mrs. DeWynt reproved her niece 
sharply for the way in which she allowed 
the Kaiser to act, until she was almost 
obliged to conclude that the girl was doing 
it on purpose to show her circus-rider tricks. 
She rode in the worst possible form—not 
even posting the trot; but, somehow, noth- 
ing the horse did annoyed her. 

But the same could not be said of the 
others.’ For one thing, the Kaiser being 
very fresh the other horses would insist 
upon trying to keep up with him. This made 
pleasant conversation impractical and 
horsemanship imperative. Then, that com- 
mon Jeff dog kept running in and out among 
the horses’ feet until poor dear Mrs. De- 
Wynt felt ready to scream—did, indeed. 


"% 


4 


I Shuddered at Their Extreme Politeness 
and Amiability; But I Did Not Flee the Room 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“Wsmeralda Sprunt, make that vile dog 
keep from under the horses’ feet !”’ she com- 
manded; not wisely, however. 

“Very well, Aunt Sally,’ said Esmeralda. 
She drew the Kaiser off a bit and gave a 
call. On the instant the Jeff dog crouched 
and sprang up on her pommel! A most 
amazing performance; but that was noth- 
ing to what followed. The Kaiser, infuri- 
ated at this invasion, began a series of 
gymnastic performances known in the wilds, 
I believe, as bucking. I understand the 
action is a most terrifying one to behold 
and has a very demoralizing influence on 
other horses that chance to be in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. And that is what oc- 
curred upon this occasion. The Kaiser held 
the center of the road—and a large propor- 
tion of it either way. And before his demon- 
stration the other horses fled as shavings in 
a windstorm—scattering to the right and 
left, over fences, through underbrush, sur- 
mounting anything, crossing anything, to 
be out of the way of the big gray devil and 
his rage. 

Daisy, poor dear Mrs. DeWynt’s mount, 
insisted upon climbing a sidehill into a cow 
pasture full of cows, and this at a gait which 
necessitated the poor lady’s grasping her 
mane with both hands, in a fainting state of 
terror, owing to the fact that she lost both 
stirrups at the first plunge up the embank- 
ment. And she is not fond of cows; indeed, 
they fill her with profound distrust—yet 
Daisy ruthlessly carried her into their very 
midst. 

Mrs. Langdon’s horse took her midstream 
in a shallow but noisy brook, and then 
started wading up, despite her most violent 
protests. Marjorie was cantering away up 


the road, lost in a cloud of dust; and after 
her went St. Johns, going like the wind. 
One of the grooms, carried irresistibly into 
a field, was endeavoring to dissuade his ani- 
mal from climbing a haystack; while round 
and round the center of disturbance circled 
thesecond groom and Captain Tugwell, each 
with his mount fairly wellin hand, but shout- 
ing directions and advice to Esmeralda. 

The struggle between girl and horse did 
not actually take more than five minutes, 
though my dear patroness assured me that 
to her, clinging to Daisy there amid those 
dreadful cows, it seemed interminable. Then 
all at once the big gray bolted down the 
road, going at a most alarming pace, but 
at least on four feet once more; and next, 
after a breathless moment or two, Esmer- 
alda turned him, and came trotting gently 
back. Captain Tugwell rode up at once, 
brimming with congratulations. 
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“He almost had me going for a minute,” 
said Esmeralda; ‘‘but I guess he knows 
who’s boss now. After I ride him a few 
times more he’ll be safe for democracy, 
all right!” 

Captain Tugwell and the grooms were so 
taken up with this spectacular performance 
that Mrs. DeWynt actually had to call out 
before they realized her plight and went to 
her assistance. 


Once they had got her off 
of Daisy and safely out from amid the cows, 
nothing on earth would induce her to mount 
again. ¥ 

“Send for the car!’ she commanded, 
seated on a stone and leaning heavily 
against Captain Tugwell, while the others 
crowded solicitously about her. “Send for 
the car! I am not a circus rider, and J 
refuse to remain in this Wild West Show 
another instant! This is not the sort of 
riding that is done!” ‘ 

I say that all were crowding round— 
that is, all save Esmeralda; for such was 
the amazing fact. That young lady, one 
assured that her aunt had received n 
physical injury, set off to look for her Jef 
dog, whom she presently discovered a 
short way back on the road with a broken 
paw. The creature had been injured when 
thrown from the gray, and now Esmeralda 
brought him up, actually expecting com- 
passion for the cause of all the trouble! 

“Oh, Aunt Sally,’’ said Esmeralda, “‘I’m 
so glad you are going home in the car. Yo 
can take poor little Jeff; he’s broken his 


paw.” 

Mrs. DeWynt glared at her niece i 
righteous indignation. 5 

“Ride with that beast!” she exclaimed, 
“Never!” 

Esmeralda said nothing; but her ch ; 
burned as she turned away. 4 

“T’ll carry him for you,” said Captain 
Tugwell quietly. ‘‘Better not try him on 
the gray again to-day—and this old plug 
I’m on won’t mind.” 

He took the dog over, 
holding him with care; an 
presently the two—Esmer- 
alda and he—trotted off 
together, the gray as gen- 
tle as a lamb outwardly, 
but, I suspect, with a sup- 
pressed gleam in his eye. 

“And I assure you, 
Allie,’ concluded Mrs. De- 
Wynt—“TI assure 
you she never even 
inquired whether 
I had sustained 
any nervous 
shock!” 

When unwil- 
| lingly the same 
roof shelters two 
women of very op- 
posite tempera- 
ments for any 
length of time, one 
can always feel the 
gathering of an in- 
evitable rupture— 
a tenseness of at- 
mosphere, as be- 
fore a thunder and 
lightning storm; a 
sort of rolling up 
of clouds—if you 
know what I 
mean; silent at 
first, then a few 
warning mutter- 
ings; and _ then, 
at last, rather to 
the relief of every- 
one, comes the interview in which they say 
what they really think of each other. Ever 
since Esmeralda’s entrance into our so- 
different world I had felt this crisis impend- 
ing—had sensed its inevitability, while the, 
as I may say, humidity increased. Just 
what would stand revealed when the clouds 
parted no one could foretell; but at tea time 
on the afternoon of the momentous ride I 
saw that things were undoubtedly coming 
to a head. 

Dear Mrs. DeWynt had kept to her 
room over the luncheon period, and when 
she reappeared in the afternoon and sent 
for me, her frame of mind had not been 
softened by what it had dwelt upon. Nor 
was it further eased by the news I was 
obliged to break to her. Hoskins, our 
butler, had given warning. He had, so he 
said, been thinking over Miss Esmeralda’s 

(Continued on Page 62) : 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
suggestion that the trenches were prefer- 
able. to his present life, provided Mrs. 
DeWynt would keep his wife on as maid; 
and he had determined to exchange our 
house livery for khaki. That phrase of hers 
about its being a more becoming uniform 
seemed to have stuck in his mind, and all 
I could say about his duty to his employer 
failed to move him. 

“Tf we don’t lick them Germans there 
won’t really be no houses where they need 
a butler in a year or two, sir!’’ was all he 
answered; and so I was obliged to inform 
Mrs. DeWynt. 

Of course she was excessively annoyed. 
Hoskins had been with us five years: a long 
time as servants go now. She put down 
Taki and Whaki, with whom she had been 
solacing herself, and folded her hands in 
her lap. 

“Allie,” she said, ‘‘send for Esmeralda. 
This thing has got to stop!” 

I did as I was bidden; and after a few 
moments Esmeralda appeared, ready to go 
out with Mrs. Ted, whom she was expect- 
ing, and looking very chic and pretty in 
one of the gowns Mrs. DeWynt had given 
her, and a large black hat, also the gift of 
that generous lady. As one looked at the 
girl, so feminine and charming in appear- 
ance, it was most difficult to realize the 
sort of disturbing force she could be. Her 
aunt beckoned with an imperial gesture, 
striving hard to maintain control of her- 
self and appear the sweet, dignified matron 
she knew herself to be. 

“‘Esmeralda; my dear,” she began in 
honeyed accents, ‘‘I feel that it is necessary 
that we have a serious understanding!” 

“My dear aunt,’’ exclaimed Esmeralda 
sweetly; “T amso glad! I quite agree with 


I shuddered at their extreme politeness 
and amiability; but I did not flee theroom. 
Something more than mere vulgar curiosity 
impelled me to stop. I had heard Mrs. 
DeWynt at it before; but I was anxious to 
see what Esmeralda would make of the sit- 
uation. 

“Now, my dear,”’ Mrs. DeWynt took up 


| the thread, “I sent for you to come here 


as my guest—to share our lives—our 
work oe 

“War work!” put in Esmeralda. 

“Yes; our humble bit,” her aunt agreed. 
“And, though I appreciate that your early 
training, for which you are not to blame, 
has not perhaps fitted you for what we do, 
I must insist that, since you refuse to learn, 
you shall at least conform to our way of 
living.” 

“But, dear Aunt Sally,’ replied Esme- 
ralda, ‘‘you yourself find I’m not able to 
knit, or roll bandages, or ie 

“TI confess I am disappointed in your 
lack of enthusiasm for the womanly things 
I and my friends are doing,” admitted Mrs. 
DeWynt, ‘‘and that I do not care for the 
tone in which you refer to them. I think it 
most unmannerly!”’ 

“And I don’t think much of the things 
you do,’’ said Esmeralda with some asper- 
ity. ‘‘I don’t care to learn them, because 
I don’t think they matter a damn!”’ 

“Esmeralda!’’ cried her aunt. “‘I forbid 
you to use such language!’’ 

“Forbid!’’ said Esmeralda. 

“Yes!’”? said Mrs. DeWynt angrily. 
““And, my dear niece, while you are here, I 
must insist that you try to make yourself 
more like us, and that you endeavor to be 
useful to me in my war work. Further, I 
demand that you céase interfering with my 
servants. I am your aunt, and I am the 
proper authority as to what you shall and 
shall not do!” 

“You may be my aunt,’’ said Esmeralda 
slowly; ‘‘but you mustn’t blame me for 
that. It’s not my fault!” 

“Because of your youth and lack of 
breeding,” said Mrs. DeWynt, trembling, 
“T will overlook that atrocious remark. 
But we must understand each other clearly. 
DoI gather that you refuse to comply with 
my wishes?”’ 

“Aunt Sally,’ replied Esmeralda, ‘‘ what 
about my end of this? Haven’t I been 
cheated, eh?”’ 

“What do you mean?” said Mrs. De- 
Wynt, holding herself in with a mighty 
effort. 

“Well, you want us to have a clear un- 
derstanding,” replied her niece; ‘‘and it’s 
pretty plain you’re not satisfied with me. 
Well,” her voice grew stronger as she 
spoke—not loud, but intense—‘‘ well, I’m 
not satisfied, either. I’ve been cheated. 
You offered me the chance to do something 
for my country—you, a rich, influential and 
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powerful woman, who ought to be able to 
do anything! Of course I accepted; jumped 
at the chance. And when I get here, what 
do I find? A crowd of women with a doze 
menservants apiece who won’t eat the 
Hoover foodstuffs! And these ladies, in- 
stead of firing their help and getting downto 
brass tacks, knit sweaters! Good heavens! 
Do you expect to lick the Germans with 
sweaters? Why don’t you send men instead 
of worsted things? Why don’t you save? 
Why don’t you organize for something real? 
Where’s your sacrifice? You make me 
ashamed, you are so futile with your great 
luxurious houses, your extravagant ame 
ments, your costly clothes!’ | 
“You’re wearing some of those clots 
at this minute!’ put in her aunt, rising to 
her feet. “‘Ungrateful girl! After all I’ 
done for you!” } 
Esmeralda tore off the great black hat 
and tossed it on the table in front of he 


aunt. 

“There!’”? she cried. ‘Take back 
forty-dollar hat that I didn’t want, an 
with the money buy some sweaters that I 
didn’t knit.” es 

“You are very dramatic!’’ sneered Mrs, 
DeWynt. , 

“War is very dramatic!” retorted Es- 
meralda. “‘And you people seem to think 
it’s a comic opera! You make me wild! 
Why don’t you stop your silly, easy pre- 
tenses, and help?” : 

“We at least are doing something,” re- 
plied Mrs. DeWynt with dignity. “It is 
you who are doing nothing! Why don’t 
you do something besides criticize?” 

A light came into Esmeralda’s eyes, 
Plainly an idea had struck her. There was 
a little pause. 

“Ts that all?”? Esmeralda said sweetly, 
“Because, Aunt Sally, if you’re quite 
through, I’ll go. And, by the way, if it’s 
not interfering with your servants too 
much I might suggest that you begin knit- 
ting asmall sweater for Gaston, your chef. 
I’ve just been talking to him, and I find 
he’s going to enlist—as a cook.” 

And then, before we could recover from 
the shock, Esmeralda was gone. Distantly 
the front door slammed. Mrs. DeWynt 
and I looked at each other, speechless. — 

That evening Captain Tugwell did not 
return for dinner. Late in the afternoor 
came a rather incoherent telegram from 
him, explaining that he had been suddenly 
called to Washington, and saying nothing 
about his return. His man also received < 
wire, upon which he packed up and de 
parted. This was the more annoying, a 
Marjorie had been invited over especially 
But, just as Mrs. DeWynt was debatin; 
what to do for another dinner partner, < 
telephone message came in from Marjorie’: 
father, wanting to know whether she wer 
with us, as she had never returned from he 
ride. Of course we told him she had left u 
before luncheon; and he hung’ up, sayin{ 
he was going to call the police in aid. 

By this time my poor dear patroness wa 
in such a state of collapse that she hardl} 
stirred when, a few moments later, Mrs 
Langdon was on the wire asking for St 
Johns. It was an amazing thing to ask, for 
of course, when anybody wanted St. John: 
they always called up Mrs. Langdon. I 
seemed he had not gone to luncheon at he 
house, as arranged, and had not been see! 
since the dénouement of the morning’s ride 
when Mrs. DeWynt had started for homeit 
her car. 

I had great difficulty in assuring her tha 
we knew nothing of the dancer’s where 
abouts, and when at length she hung up. 
returned to the drawing-room, where pres 
ently Hoskins announced dinner to a party 
that had become depleted to Mrs. DeWyn 
and myself. The senator was still away. | 

‘Miss Esmeralda is not down yet,” sai 
Mrs. DeWynt. “Will you see that she i 
called?” 

Hoskins, terrifically self-conscious sine 
he had given notice, obeyed, and we wen 
into the dining room without waiting. In: 
few moments Hoskins returned to say tha 
Miss Esmeralda was not in her room—nor 
indeed, in®the house, so far as any of th 
servants knew. A 

“Find out if she has telephoned,” sai 
Mrs. DeWynt impatiently. Really, the git 
was too trying! Re 

By the time the kingfish was served 
Hoskins was able to report authenticall 
that Miss Esmeralda had not telepho 
Things began to look serious. i 

“Then telephone to Mrs. Ted Collins! 
commanded Mrs. DeWynt, “and fin 
whether she is there.” 

(Concluded on Page 65) 
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=—S/OR TWENTY-TWO YEARS THE KOKOMO RUBBER COMPANY has been 
building tires and tubes in Kokomo — bicycle tires, buggy tires and motorcycle tires first 
and, later, automobile tires. (J, Through all these years the purpose of this company has 
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reasonably be sold. KOKOMO Tires and Tubes are the product of exceptional experience and skill, 
thoroughly modern equipment, efficient manufacturing and selling methods and a never-failing desire 
to give KOKOMO users a little more than they are expecting. ({ If you have never yet used 
KOKOMO Tires and Tubes, try them now. We believe you, too, will be agreeably surprised! 
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| fr AUTOMOBILES 


KOKOMO automobile casings are all-white. They are made in 
two treads—smooth and gridiron—and in all standard sizes. 


KOKOMO Smooth-Tread and KOKOMO Gridiron have given 
| unusual satisfaction and mileage under even the most rigorous serv- 
ice. If, by chance, adjustments are necessary, they will be made 
upon the basis of 5,000 miles, cheerfully and promptly. 


KOKOMO inner tubes are generously thick and are built up in 
layers, by what is known as the ‘laminated’ method. The valve bases 
of all KOKOMO Tubes are built up of fabric and rubber, and are 
vulcanized with the tube, thus actually becoming part of the tube. 
Made in standard sizes—grey and red. 
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A pioneer in the production of bicycle tires and tubes, the Koxo- 
mo RusBer Company has rigidly maintained the standard of excel- 
lence which has made it a leader in this field. 


KOKOMO bicycle tires are known and used the Nation over. 
Full-size, sturdy, resilient—they are all that bicycle tires ought 
to be! Such leading bicycles as DAYTON, HARLEY-DAVID- 
SON and YALE are equipped with KOKOMO Tires. 


Six splendid tires constitute the KOKOMO bicycle line for 1918— 
ranging in price from $5 to $2.75. In treads and colors, there is a 
tire to suit every fancy. Insist on having KOKOMOS when you 
buy tires—or a bicycle. 
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i Tires and Tubes win and hold trade. 


TREAD 


[2] KOKOMO KORD 
[5] OXFORD 


1 DEALERS: — If it happens that there is yet no KOKOMO Agency in your vicinity, write 
us at once for details of attractive agency proposition and name of your distributor, KOKOMO 
Good for you—and good for your customers, too. 


KOKOMO RUBBER CO » » KOKOMO, INDIANA 
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To ring a bell, buzz a buzzer, run a 
truck or tractor, the simplest source of 
power is COLUMBIA Batteries. They’re 
so free from complications, any boy can 
wire them up! And once the contact’s 
made, you needn’t adjust them, or look 
at them, or think about them until the 
last spurt of energy is drained from 
the cells. To run a gas engine, to 
operate phones and signals, to light a 
lantern or set off a blast, use time-tried 
COLUMBIAS—the battery built with 
more than a quarter-century of expert 
knowledge, by the biggest battery works. 


Buy Them Anywhere— 
Wire Them up Yourself 


iINATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, 
Columbia Batteries are made and sold by 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limite 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Fahnestock spring binding posts, 
extra charge. 
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: (Conctuded from Page 62) 

It was the only possible solution. And 
when, at the salad, Hoskins reported that 
not only was Miss Esmeralda not at Mrs. 
Ted’s, but that that lady herself had gone 
out of town, our alarm became acute. 

“ Allie,” said Mrs. DeWynt, “this is no 
light matter! It is impossible to guess what 
that extraordinary young woman may have 
done. I wish you would go at once to her 
room and see if you can find any evidence 
of her actions. I will stay and finish the 
salad while you do so.” 

I rose instantly and did as I was told, 
waving aside Hoskins’ offer of assistance. 
Instinctively I felt that it was best to go 
alone; and with beating heart I climbed to 
that portion of the guest-room wing where 
I knew her chamber to be. I will not easily 
forget with what trepidation I approached 
that shrine, or how my pulses hammered as 
T turned the knob—after knocking and get- 
ting no response—and entered. 

The room was in darkness, and excitedly 
I switched on the light and looked about 
me. At first everything seemed all right, 
though some confusion reigned, hats and 
dresses being piled about in tidy heaps, the 
closet door standing open, the silverware 
stacked upon the dressing table. In a fash- 
ion the place was very eloquent of her, like 
a glove worn just long enough to take the 
shape vf the hand before being discarded. 

Nowhere was there anything that I rec- 
ognized as her very own, except one of her 
outrageous silk handkerchiefs, which had 
evidently been dropped by accident. I 
picked this up, and crossed the room to ex- 
amine a slip of paper which had been stuck 
into a corner of the mirror. At once I 
recognized the firm handwriting—the sig- 
nature was not necessary. She had written: 


“ Good-by, all! Sorry we don’t part better 
friends. I have taken only what I brought. 
ESMERALDA.” 


For a long moment I stood gazing fixedly 
at the note, something within me going 
very queer; I can scarcely describe the 
sensation, except to say that it was as if 
something within me awoke. Also, some- 
thing died. I cannot say just what. Hardly 
conscious of what I did I raised her hand- 
kerchief to my lips for an instant, before 
secreting it in an inner pocket of my coat. 
Then I took up the note, switched off the 
light, and descended to face my patroness. 

I had scarcely reached the foot of the 
stairs when Mrs. Langdon brushed past, in 
a great state of excitement, and reached the 
drawing-room just ahead of me. There 
stood Mrs. DeWynt, who had evidently 
finished the meal without me. Mrs. Lang- 
don flung herself on my dear lady’s shoulder 
_ without warning and burst into sobs. 

“Heavens, my dear!’”’ exclaimed Mrs. 
DeWynt. ‘What is the matter?”’ 

“They’re married!” shrieked Mrs. Lang- 
don. “They are married!” 

“Who is married?’’ demanded Mrs. 
DeWynt. ‘Who is married—when?”’ 

“They are, of course— Marjorie and St. 
Johns!” wailed Mrs. Langdon. “This after- 
noon; at East Hampton! They rode over 
on their horses!” 

Mrs. DeWynt sat down heavily. 

“Marjorie!” said she. “But then she 
can’t marry Captain Tugwell!” 

“What do I care about Captain Tug- 
well?” cried Mrs. Langdon. “Oh, St. 
Johns—you faithless creature! And I gave 
him that very horse! Oh, what shall I do? 
What shall I do?”’ 
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“Better call up your lawyer and stop 
your divorce,’ advised Mrs. DeWynt 
tersely. “‘Then send a groom round for the 
horse in the morning.” 

Abruptly she turned to me. 

“Well?” she said in a high, sharp key. 
“You’ve been gone long enough! Well?” 

I showed her the note. My dear Mrs. 
DeWynt took one look at it, and then gave 
forth asound that in any lesser person could 
only have been called a snort. 

; “VY ou’ll be telling me next that she’s mar- 
ried Tugwell!’ she said furiously. And at 
the words I felt myself turning cold. 


_ Of course you all know now that she was 
right. Weourselves did not know it for 
two days afterward, when, almost simulta- 
neously, came the announcement in the 
Times and an early morning visit from Mrs. 
Ted. That erratic lady sailed in just as 
Mrs. DeWynt and I were discussing the 
story in the newspaper; and, at first, Mrs. 
DeWynt was inclined to be very cross, be- 
cause of Mrs. Ted’s part in the affair. But 
Mrs. Ted has a cajoling way with her. 

“Now, Sarah,” she said, “‘don’t be ridic- 
ulous with me! The girl came straight to 
me—and you ought to be glad, for she 
was perfectly capable of going alone. Then 
she wouldn’t let me rest until I promised to 
go to Washington with her to see Mr. Willy. 
She’d have gone by herself if I hadn’t; so I 
sacrificed a fitting at the tailor’s and went— 
and you know how disagreeable he will be 
about it! And Mr. Willy has really given 
her a splendid job—it’s buying horses for 
the army, you know. And she’s so well 
a for it; and it’s so real—just like her- 
self!” 

“T brought her East to do war work,” 
said Mrs. DeWynt. 

“T know you did, Sarah,”’ purred Mrs. 
Ted. “And now forgive her for marrying 
Captain Tugwell, who followed us down. 
It was inevitable from the start—you know 
it was! Come! Admit you’re rather proud 
of her, and glad she refused to be stuffed 
with sawdust, like—well, like you and me.” 

But Mrs. DeWynt was adamant on the 
question of receiving them; and, I believe, 
never has given in, though many people 
blame her, because, after all, he is Lord 
Castlewing’s cousin, you know. But Mrs. 
DeWynt had decided; and, after all, a 
little criticism can never harm her! She has 
never seen her niece since. I have, however. 

It was in town, a month after their mar- 
riage, and I was walking down the Avenue 
one sunny morning, when all at once I 
espied them coming toward me. They 
seemed radiantly happy; and the Jeff dog 
was with them, his limp now hardly percept- 
ible. Before I could speak, Esmeralda had 
rushed up to me and seized me by both 
hands. 

“Why, Penny!’ she exclaimed. “You’re 
in khaki! You! How splendid!”’ 

“It’s only yeomanry,” I answered, blush- 
ing under her earnest gaze. “I’m still a 
little underweight; so I’m doing what I 
can while striving to acquire the requisite 
avoirdupois for the Regular Army.” 

“But how did it happen?” she cried. 

“Well,” said I, ‘all the menservants had 
enlisted, and we couldn’t find any more; 
so Mrs. DeWynt has moved in to the Ritz 
to economize.” 

And then, at last, Miss Esmeralda gave 
my dear patroness her due. 

“How fine!’”? she cried. “Now dear 
Aunt Sally will have more time in which to 
do her bit.” 
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of his arms, and that she sought, after he 
had gone, the haven of her little white room, 
and closed the door, and had to look rather 
a longtime at his photograph before she was 
in a properly loving mood again. 


That night after his prolonged leave- 
taking Sara Lee went upstairs to her room 
and faced the situation. 

_ She was going to marry Harvey. She 
was committed to that. And she loved 

; not as he cared, perhaps, but he was 
a very definite part of her life. 


Once or 


twice when he had been detained by busi- 
ness she had missed him, had put in a lonely 
and most unhappy evening. 

Sara Lee had known comparatively few 
men. In that small and simple circle of 
hers, with its tennis court in a vacant lot, 
its one or two inexpensive cars, its picnics 
and porch parties, there was none of the 
usual give and take of more sophisticated 
circles. Boys and girls paired off rather 
early, and remained paired by tacit agree- 
ment; there was comparatively little shift- 
ing. There were few free lances among the 
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Melting snows, 

torrential rains, wind 

and hail batter themselves 

in vain against the wonderful 
weather-resisting qualities of 
nature’s imperishable covering — 


Red Cedar Shingles 


This real home-like building material is 
architecturally beautiful, truly econom- 
ical, warm in winter, cool in summer, 
and—stained or unstained—practically 
everlasting. Old-fashioned cut iron or 
zinc-coated or copper nails are essential 
for long life. 


Specify Rite-Grade Inspected 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Because the Inspection Bureau of fifty associated mills 

guarantees under the RITE-GRADE inspection mark 

uniform size, thickness, grain, grade, and selection. 

Look for the name Rite-Grade on every bundle of 

shingles — request your architect or building contractor 
to specify Rite-Grade inspected 
and you will eliminate all roofing 
troubles. 


FREE PLAN BOOKS. Bungalow 
Plans, Distinctive Home Plans, 
and other Building Literature free 
on request. Write 


INSPECTED 


This is the Rite-Grade 
Inspection Trade Mark 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 


425 Henry Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 
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= 
, rest is satisfac- 

tion in wearing 

Florsheims — they 
prove that quality is the 
important consideration 
—that value is measured 
by what you get, not 
what you pay. 


Eight toTen dollars; reason- 
ably priced, valueconsidered. 


There's a Florsheim dealer in 
every city showing the seasons 
i 


and 
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correct styles. His name 
booklet on request. 


The Florsheim 


Shoe Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. ; 


The Gothic— |, 
Today’s most 
popular 

model—. 
Look for 


name in 


Just Think! 


Saves half your oil bill. 

20 hours on one quart of oil. 

No shadow beneath. 

No smoke, no odor. 

Ask your dealer to write us for illus- 
trated catalogue and prices. 


BUTLER BROTHERS 
New York — Chicago — Minneapolis 
St. Louis — Dallas 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
The Antiseptic Powder to Shake Into Your Shoes 


And sprinkle in the Foot-Bath. 
One war relief committee re- 
ports, that of all the things 
sent out last year in their Com- 
fort Bags or ‘‘Kits,’’ Allen’s 
Foot=Ease received the most 
praise from the soldiers. The 
American, British and French 
troops use it, because it takes 
the Friction from the shoe and 
freshens the feet. The Platts- 
- burg Camp Manualadvisesmen 
in training to shake Foot=Ease 

Allen’s in their shoes each morning. 
Foot=Ease Why not orderadozen packages 
to-dayfrom yourdealertomailtoyoursoldierfriends 
in training camps and in the army and navy? Sold 
by Druggists and Dept. stores everywhere, 25 cts. 


PATENT 


“ Don’t Suffer, 


use 


That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search 


BOOKS AND ADVICE FR 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D, C. 
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men, and none among the girls. When she 
was seventeen Harvey had made it known 
unmistakably that Sara Lee was his, and 
no trespassing. And for two years he had, 
without intentional selfishness, kept Sara 
Lee for himself. 

That was how matters stood that Jan- 
uary night when Sara Lee went upstairs 
after Harvey had gone and reread Mabel’s 
letter, with Harvey’s photograph turned to 
the wall. Under her calm exterior a little 
flame of rebellion was burning in her. Har- 
vey’s perpetual “we,” his attitude toward 
the war, and Mabel’s letter, with what it 
opened before her, had set the match to 
something in Sara Lee she did not recog- 
nize—a strain of the adventurer, a throw- 
back to some wandering ancestor perhaps. 
But more than anything it had set fire to 
the pais) maternal that is in all good 
wome 

Yet, had Aunt Harriet not come in just 
then, the flame might have died. And had 
it died a certain small page of the history 
of this war would never have been written. 

Aunt Harriet came in hesitatingly. She 
wore a black wrapper, and her face, with 
her hair drawn back for the night, looked 
tight and old. 

“Harvey gone?” she asked. 

“ec 

YA 


“f thought I’d better come in. There’s 
something I can tell you in the morn- 
ing if you’re tired.” 

“T’m not tired,” said Sara Lee. 

Aunt Harriet sat down miserably on a 
chair. 

“T’ve had a letter from Jennie,’ she 
stated. ‘The girl’s gone, and the children 
have whooping cough. She’d like me to 
come right away.’ 

“To do the maid’ s work!” said Sara Lee 
indignantly. ‘“‘You mustn’ t do it, that’s 
all! She can get somebody.” 

But Aunt Harriet was firm. She was not 
a fair-weather friend, and since Jennie was 
good enough to offer her a home she felt 


| she ought to go at once. 


Sovowll have to get married right away,” 
she finished. ‘‘Goodness knows, it’s time 
For two years Harvey has been 
barking like a watchdog in front of the 
house and keeping every other young man 
away.” 

Sara Lee smiled. 

“He’s only been lying on the doormat, 
Aunt Harriet,’ she observed. “I don’t be- 
lieve he knows how to bark.” 

“Oh, he’s mild enough. He may change 
after marriage. Somedo. But,’ she added 
hastily, ‘“‘he’ll be a good husband. He’s 
that sort.” 

Suddenly something that had been tak- 
ing shape in Sara Lee’s small head, quite 
unknown to her, developed identity and 
speech. 

“But I’m not going to marry him just 
yet,’’ she said. 

Aunt Harriet’s eye fell on the photo- 
graph with its face to the wall, and she 
started. 

“You haven’t quarreled with him, have 
you?” 

“No, of course not! I have something 
else I want to do first. That’s all. Aunt 
Harriet, I want to go to France.” 

Aunt Harriet began to tremble, and Sara 
Lee went over and put her young arms 
about her. 

“Don’t look like that,” she said. ‘“‘It’s 
only for a little while. - I’ve got to go. I 
just have to, that’s all!” 

“Go how?”’ demanded Aunt Harriet. 

“T don’t know. I’ll findsome way. I’ve 
had a letter from Mabel. Things are awful 
over there.” 

*‘And how will you help them?” Aunt 
Harriet’s face worked nervously. ‘‘Is it go- 
ing to help for you to be shot? Or carried 
off by the Germans?” The atrocity stories 
were all that Aunt Harriet knew of the war, 
and all she could think of now. ‘You'll 
come back with your hands cut off.” 

Sara Lee straightened and looked out 
where between the white curtains the spire 
of the Methodist Church marked the east. 

“Tm going,’ she said. And she stood 
there, already poised for flight. 

here was no sleep in the little house 
that night. Sara Lee could hear the older 
woman moving about in her lonely bed, 
where the spring still sagged from Uncle 
James’ heavy form, and at last she went in 
and crept in beside her. Toward morning 
Aunt Harriet slept, with the girl’s arm 
across her; and then Sara Lee went back 
to her room and tried to plan. 

She had a little money, and she had 
heard that living was cheap abroad. She 
could get across then, and perhaps keep 
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herself. But she must do more than that, 
to justify her going. She must get money, 
and then decide how the money was to be 
spent. If she could only talk it over with 
Uncle James! Or with Harvey. Harvey 
knew about business and money. 

But she dared not go to Harvey. She 
was terribly frightened’ when she even 
thought of him. There was no hope of mak- 
ing him understand; and no chance of rea- 
soning with him, because, to be frank, she 
had no reasons. She had only instinet— 
instinct and a great tenderness toward 
suffering. No, obviously Harvey must not 
know until everything was arranged. 

That morning the Methodist Church 
packed a barrel for the Belgians. There 
was a real rite of placing in it Mrs. Augus- 
tus Gregory’s old sealskin coat, now a light 
brown and badly worn, but for years the 
only one in the neighborhood. Various 
familiar articles appeared, to be thrust into 
darkness, and to emerge in surroundings 
never dreamed of in their better days—the 
little Howard boy’s first trouser suit; the 
clothing of a baby that had never lived; 
big Joe Hemmingway’s dress suit, the one 
he was married in and which was now too 
small for him. And here cnd there things 
that could ill be spared, brought in and 
offered with resolute cheerfulness. 

Sara Lee brought some of Uncle James’ 
things, and was at once set to work. The 
women there called Sara Lee capable, but 
it was to take other surroundings to bring 
out her real efficiency. 

And it was when bending over a barrel, 
while round her went on that pitying talk 
of women about a great calamity, that 
Sara Lee got her great idea; and later on 
she made the only speech of her life. 


That evening Harvey went home in a 
quiet glow of happiness. He had had a 
good day. And he had heard of a little 
house that would exactly suit Sara Lee and 
him. He did not notice his sister’s silence 
when he spoke about it. He was absorbed, 
manlike, in his plans. 

“The Leete house,’”’ he said in answer 
to her perfunctory question. ‘‘ Will Leete 
has lost his mind and volunteered for the 
ambubkance service in France. Mrs. Leete 
is going to her mother’s.” 

‘“Maybe he feels it’s his duty. He can 
drive a car, and they have no children.”’ 

“Duty nothing!” He seemed almost 
unduly irritated. ‘‘He’s tired of the com- 
mission business, that’s all. Y’ought to 
have heard the fellows in the office. Any- 
how, they want to sublet the house, and 
I’m going to take Sara Lee there to-night.”’ 

His sister looked at him, and there was in 
her face something of the expression of the 
women that day as they packed the barrel. 
But she said nothing until he was leaving 
the house that night. Then she put a hand 
on his arm. She was a weary little woman, 
older than Harvey, and tired with many 
children. She had been gathering up small 
overshoes in the hall and he had stopped 
to help her. 

“You know, Harvey, Sara Lee’s not —— 
I always think she’s different, somehow.” 
“‘Well, I guess yes! There’s nobody like 
her.” r 

“You can’t bully her, you know.” 

Harvey stared at her with honestly per- 
plexed eyes. 

“Bully!” he said. 
makes you say that?” 
Then he laughed. 

“Don’t you worry, Belle,’ he said. ‘I 
know I’m a fierce and domineering person, 
but if there’s any bullying I know who'll 
do it.” 

“‘She’s not like the other girls you know,” 
she reiterated rather helplessly. 

“Sure she’s not! But she’s enough like 
them to need a house to live in. And if 
she isn’t crazy about the Leete place I'll 
eat it.” 

He banged out cheerfully, whistling as 
he went down the street. He stopped 
whistling, however, at Sara Lee’s door. 
The neighborhood preserved certain tradi- 
tions as to a house of mourning. It low- 
ered its voice in passing and made its calls 
of condolence in dark clothes and a general 
air of gloom. 

Pianos near by were played only with 
the windows closed, and even the milkman 
leaving his bottles walked on tiptoe and 
presented his monthly bill solemnly. 

So Harvey stopped whistling, rang the 
bell apologetically, and—faced a new and 
vivid Sara Lee, flushed and with shining 
eyes, but woefully frightened. 

She told him almost at once. He had 
only reached the dining room of the Leete 
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house, which he was explaining had g 
white wainscoting, when she interrupte 
him. The ladies of the Methodist Church 
were going to collect a certain amount each 
month to support a soup kitchen as near 
the Front as possible. 

“Good work!” said Harvey heartily. 
“T suppose they do get hungry, poor devils, 
Now about the dining room —— 

“Harvey dear,” Sara Lee broke in, “Dye , 
not finished. I—I’m going over to run it.” 

“You are not!”’ 

“But Iam! It’s all arranged. It’s my 
plan. They’ve all wanted to do something 
besides giving clothes. They send barrels, 
and they never hear from them again, and 
it’s hard to keep interested. But with me 
there, writing home and telling them, ‘To- 
day we seryed soup to this man, and that 
man,’ perhaps wounded. And—and that 
sort of thing — don't you see how interested 
everyone will be? 

“Mrs. Gregory has promised twenty-five 
dollars a month, and —— 

“You’re not going,’ 
flat tone. “That’s all. 
about it.” 

Sara Lee flushed deeper and started 
again, but rather hopelessly. There was no 
converting a man who would not argue or 
reason, who based everything on flat re- 
fusal. ; 

“But somebody must go,’ 
a tightening of her voice. 
Andrews’ letter. 
understand.” 

“T don’t want to read it.” 

Nevertheless he took it and read it. He 


’ said Harvey in a 
Don’t talk to me © 


* she said with 
“Here’s Mabel 
Read it and you will 


all the faults of his virtues; he was as slown r 
as he was sure, as unimaginative as he w 
faithful. 

He read it and gave it back to her. 


Maybe someone is needed over there. I 

guess things are pretty bad. But why 
should you make it your affair? There it 

about a million women in this country tha 

haven’ t got anything else to do. Let them 
Ou 

Ss Some of them will. But they’re afraid, 
mostly. 

«Afraid! My God, I should think they 
would be afraid! And you’re asking me to 
let you go into danger, to put off our wed- 
ding while you wander about over there 
witha million men and no women and —— 

““You’re wrong, Harvey dear,” said Sara 
Lee in a low voice. “‘I am not asking you at 
all. I am telling you that I am going.” ; 


Sara Lee’s leaving made an enormous 
stir in her small community. Opinion was 
divided. She was right according to some; 
she was mad according to others. The 
women of the Methodist Church, finding a 
ac field of activity, stood behind her sol- 
idly. 

Guaranties of funds came in in a steady 
flow, though the amounts were small; and, 
on the word going about that she was to 
start a soup kitchen for the wounded, 
housewives sent in directions for making 
their most cherished soups. 

Sara Lee, going to a land where the meat 
was mostly horse and hare, and where vege- 
tables were scarce and limited to potatoes, 
Brussels sprouts and cabbage, found herself 
the possessor of recipes for making such sick- 
room dainties as mushroom soup, cream of 
asparagus, clam broth with whipped cream, 
and—from Mrs. Gregory, the wealthy 
fvoman of the church—green turtle and 
consommé, 

She was yery busy and rather sad. She 
was helping Aunt Harriet to close the house 
and getting her small wardrobe in order. 
And once a day she went to a school of lan- 
guages and painfully learned from a fierce 
and kindly old Frenchman a list of French 
nouns and prefixes like this: Le livre, le 
crayon, la plume, la fenétre, and so on. By 
the end of ten days she could say “‘ La rose 
sent-elle bon?” 

Considering that Harvey came every 
night and ran the gamut of the emotions, 
from pleading and expostulation at eight 
o’clock to black fury at ten, when he banged 
out of the house, Sara Lee was amazingly 
calm. If she had moments of weakness, 
when the call from overseas was less insist- 
ent than the call for peace and protection; 
if the nightly drawn picture of the Leete 
house, with tile mantels and a white bath- 
room, sometimes obtruded itself as against 
her approaching homelessness, Sara Lee 
made no sign. 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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Hack Saw Efficiency 


4 ACK SAW EFFICIENCY” is the name of our new book that ought to be in the hands of ° 
every user of hack saw blades—especially of machine saws. In this book we show the 
methods described by the prize winners in our contest on “ How toTest and Use Hack 

Saws,” and include our own conclusions of what the standard practice should be, based on our 

thirty years’ experience as specialists. We believe it is the first book of the kind ever published. 


Both the book and the contest were the result of 
our strong conviction that there is a vital need for 
greater scientific accuracy in hack saw testing and 
more real efficiency in hack saw use. 


Saw blades themselves may represent but a small 
investment in your tool account, but the part they 
play directly and indirectly in your manufacturing suc- 
cess undoubtedly involves thousands of dollars in time 
of men and machines, in output increase and orders 
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filled —and the resultant profits won or profits lost. 


Now, of all times, you must check up for manufac- 
turing efficiency, because it is in these days of rising 
costs and diminishing profits that your ability to 
manufacture as cheaply as your competitor takes on 
a life-and-death significance that it never had before. 

Whether you have a small shop or a large one, you 
can’t afford to be without this book. 

Send for it today—it’s free. 


GAW BLADES © 


Made frem Tungsten Steel 


Hand and Machine 


are the standard hack saw blades the country over and have 
been for thirty years. They are made of the finest Tungsten 
steel, which is especially adapted to high-speed cutting. This 
steel, the tempering of it and the size, shape and setting of 
teeth are all the result of hundreds of thousands of tests. 


Our automatic machinery for each process, with gauges to 


Flexible and All Hard 


the finest limits, makes blade variation almost impossible 
and reduces factory costs to the minimum. 

When you send for our book on ‘Hack Sawing” put 
your metal-cutting problems up to us for solution. Our En- 
gineering Department at Millers Falls will be glad to help 
you solve them. 


WINNERS OF OUR $500 PRIZE CONTEST 


Ist Prize $250.00 J. C. Miller, Oak Park, Ill. 
2d Prize $100.00 P. L.Wormeley,Washington, D.C. 
3d Prize $50.00 H.A. Dudgeon, Birmingham, Eng. 
4th Prize $25.00 Edw.G.Herbert, Manchester, Eng. 


5th Prize $15.00 . 


8th Prize $10.00 


Manufactured By 


CLEMSON BROS. Ine. 


ry MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 


. F.E. Merriam, Dayton, O. 
6th Prize $10.00 C. B. Hamilton, Jr., Toronto, Ont. 
7th Prize $10.00 Wm. R. Miller, Baltimore, Md. 
R. H. Porter, Durham, N. H. 


9th Prize $10.00 F.C. Schieber, Scranton, Pa. 
10th Prize $10.60 Jas. Darrow, Lincoln, Neb. 
11th Prize $10.00 H.B. Milmine, Toledo, O. 


Sole Distributors 


MILLERS FALLS CO. 


MILLERS FALLS. MASS. 
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LAND SQUADRONS of COMMERCE 


N the huge task devolving upon motor 

trucks to relieve the short-haul rail conges- 
tion, White Trucks are taking an heroic part. 
They are buckling down to fast freight service 
between cities a hundred miles apart. They 
are reducing days en route to mere hours. 
Deliveries are being made daily on schedule 
time. 

One big fleet operates in nine different 
states, hauling every conceivable kind of mer- 
chandise—fuel, food, clothing, leather, raw 
materials, machinery, giant boilers, pile driv- 
ers, rugs. Eighteen trucks recently carried 90 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


tons of phonograph records into New York in 
a single day. 

In this high pressure interurban service 
White Trucks are in their element. The long, 
hard, heavy pulls through snow, mud and 
ruts, on fast schedules rigidly maintained day 
after day, search out the very marrow of 
trucking power and endurance. The White 
Trucks stand up and keep going, as they have 
been doing for years in road building oper- 
ations, heavy contracting work and in the 
severest department store service. They have 
the STAMINA. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

She had her photograph taken for her 
yassport, and when Harvey refused one she 
vent it to him by mail, with the word 
“Please” in the corner. Harvey groaned 
ver it, and got it out at night and scolded 
t wildly; and then slept with it under his 
yillow, when he slept at all. 

Not Sara Lee, and certainly not Harvey, 
«ew what was calling her. And even later, 
when waves of homesickness racked her 
vith wild remorse, she knew that she had 
iad to go and that she could not return 
until she had done the thing for which she 
iad been sent, whatever that might be. 


qr 


HE first thing that struck Sara Lee was 

the way she was saying her nightly 
yrayers in all sorts of odd places—in trains 
ind in hotels and, after sufficient interval, 
n the steamer. She prayed under these 
rovel circumstances to be made a better 
sirl, and to do a lot of good over there, and 
»o be forgiven for hurting Harvey. She did 
chis every night, and then got into her nar- 
‘ow bed and studied French nouns—be- 
xause she had decided that there was no 
ime for verbs—and numbers, whith put 
ier to sleep. 
- “Un, deux, trois, quatre, cinq,’’ Sara Lee 
would begin; and go on, rocking gently in 
aer berth as the steamer rolled: ‘‘Vingt, 
vingt-et-un, vingt-deux, trente, trente-et- 
am ——”’ Her voice would die away. The 
900k on the floor and Harvey’s picture on 
she tiny table, Sara Lee would sleep. And 
is the ship trembled the light over her head 
would shine on Harvey’s ring, and it glis- 
scened like a tear. 
One thing surprised her as she gradually 
met some of her fellow passengers: She was 
aot alone on her errand. Others there were 
yn board, young and old women, and men, 
too, who had felt the call of mercy and 
were going, as ignorant as she, to help. As 
‘gnorant, but not so friendless. Most of 
them were accredited somewhere. They 
nad definite objectives. But—what was 
more alarming—they talked in big figures. 
Great organizations were behind them. She 
heard of the rehabilitation of Belgium, and 
of portable hospitals, and millions of dol- 
lars, and Red Cross trains. 

Not once did Sara Lee hear of anything 
30 humble as a soup kitchen. The war was 
a vast thing, they would observe. It could 
only be touched by great organizations. In- 
dividual effort was negligible. 

Once she took her courage in her hands. 

“But I should think,” she said, ‘‘that 
even great organizations depend on the—on 
individual efforts.” 

The portable hospital woman turned to 
her patronizingly. 

' “Certainly, my dear,’ she said. ‘‘But 
coérdinated—codérdinated.”’ 

It is hard to say just when the lights 
went down on Sara Lee’s quiet stage and 
the interlude began. Not on the steamer, 
for after three days of discouragement and 
good weather they struck a storm; and 
Sara Lee’s fine frenzy died for a time, of 
nausea. She did not appear again until the 
boat entered the Mersey, a pale and shaken 
angel of mercy, not at all sure of her wings, 
and most terribly homesick. 

That night Sara Lee made a friend, one 
that Harvey would have approved of, an 
elderly Englishman named Travers. He 
was standing by the rail in the rain looking 
out at the blinking signal lights on both 
sides of the river. The ship for the first 
time had abandoned its policy of darkness 
and the decks were bathed in light. 
| Overhead the yardarm blinkers were sig- 
naling, and directly above Sara Lee’s head 
a great white searchlight swept the water 
ahead. The wind was blowing a gale, and 
the red and green lights of the pilot boat 
swung in sweeping arcs that seemed to 
touch the waves on either side. 

Sara Lee stood beside Mr. Travers, for 
companionship only. He had preserved a 
typically British aloofness during the voy- 
age, and he had never spoken to her. But 
there was something forlorn in Sara Lee 
that night as she clutched her hat with both 
hands and stared out at the shore lights. 
And if he had been silent during the voyage 
he had not been deaf. So he knew why al- 
‘most every woman on the ship was making 
the voyage; but he knew nothing about 
Sara Lee. 

“Bad night,” said Mr. Travers. 

I was wondering what they are trying 

to do with that little boat.” 
. Travers concealed the surprise of a 
man who was making his seventy-second 


voyage. 
; 
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“That’s the pilot boat,’ he explained. 
“We are picking up a pilot.” 

“But,” marveled Sara Lee rather breath- 
lessly, ‘‘have we come all the way without 
any pilot?”’ 

He explained that to her, and showed her 
a few moments later how the pilot came 
with incredible rapidity up the swaying 
rope ladder and over the side. 

To be honest, he had been watching for 
the pilot boat, not to see what to Sara Lee 
was the thrilling progress of the pilot up 
the ladder but to get the newspapers he 
would bring on with him. It is perhaps 
explanatory of the way things went for 
Sara Lee from that time on that Mr. Travers 
quite forgot his newspapers. 

The chairs were gone from the decks, 
preparatory to the morning landing, so 
they walked about and Sara Lee at last 
told him her story—the ladies of the Meth- 
odist Church, and the one hundred dollars 
a month she was to have, outside of her 
traveling expenses, to found and keep going 
a soup kitchen behind the lines. 

““A hundred dollars a month,” he said. 
ee twenty pounds. Humph! Good 

fe le 

But this last was under his breath. 

Then she told him of Mabel Andrews’ 
letter, and at last read it to him. He lis- 
tened attentively. ‘‘Of course,’’ she said 
when she had put the letter back into her 
bag, “I can’t feed a lot, even with soup. 
But if I only help a few, it’s worth doing, 
Sep alo es 

“Very much worth doing,” he said 
gravely. “I suppose you are not, by any 
chance, going to write a weekly article for 
one of your newspapers about what you 
are doing?”’ 

“T hadn’t thought of it. Do you think 
I should?” 

Quite unexpectedly Mr. Travers patted 
her shoulder. 

“My dear child,” he said, ‘‘now and then 
I find somebody who helps to revive my 
faith in human nature. Thank you.” 

Sara Lee did not understand. The touch 
on the shoulder had made her think sud- 
deny of Uncle James, and her chin quiv- 
ered. 

“T’m just a little frightened,” she said 
in a small voice. 

“Twenty pounds!” repeated Mr. Trav- 
ers to himself. ‘‘Twenty pounds!’”’ And 
aloud: ‘‘Of course you speak French?” 

“Very little. I’ve had six lessons, and 
I can count—some.”’ 

The sense of unreality which the twenty 
pounds had roused in Mr. Travers’ cau- 
tious British mind grew. No money, no 
French, no objective, just a great human 
desire to be useful in her own small way— 
this was anew typeto him. What asport- 
ing chance this frail bit of a girl was taking! 
And he noticed now something that had 
escaped him before—a dauntlessness, a 
courage of the spirit rather than of the 
body, that was in the very poise of her head. 

“*T’m not afraid about the language,” she 
was saying. ‘‘I have a phrase book. And 
a hungry man, maybe sick or wounded, can 
understand a bowl of soup in any language, 
I should think. And I can cook!” 

It was a perplexed and thoughtful Mr. 
Travers who sipped his Scotch-and-soda in 
the smoking room before retiring. He took 
the problem to bed with him and woke up 
in the night saying ‘“‘Twenty pounds! 
Good God!” 

In the morning they left the ship. He 
found Sara Lee among the K’s, waiting to 
have her passport examined, and asked her 
where she was stopping in London. She 
had read somewhere of Claridge’s—in a 
novel probably. 

“T shouldn’t advise Claridge’s,’”’ he said, 
reflecting rather grimly on the charges of 
that very exclusive hotel. ‘‘Suppose you 
let me make a suggestion.” 

So he wrote out the name of a fine old 
English house on Trafalgar Square, where 
she could stay until she went to France. 
There would be the matter of a passport to 
cross the Channel. It might take a day or 
two. Perhaps he could help her. He would 
give himself the pleasure of calling on her 
very soon. 

Sara Lee got on the train and rode up 
to London. She said to herself over and 
over: “This is England. I am really in 
England.” 

But it did not remove the sense of un- 
reality. Even the English grass, bright 
green in midwinter, only added to the sense 
of unreality. : 

She tried, sitting in the strange train 
with its small compartments, to think of 
Harvey. She looked at her ring and tried 
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to recall some of the tender things he had 
said to her. But Harvey eluded her. She 
could not hear his voice. And when she 
tried to see him it was Harvey of the wide 
face and the angry eyes of the last days that 
she saw. 

Morley’s comforted her. The man at the 
door had been there for forty years, and 
was beyond surprise. He had her story in 
twenty-four hours, and in forty-eight he 
was her slave. The elderly chambermaid 
mothered her, and failed to report that 
Sara Lee was doing a small washing in her 
room and had pasted handkerchiefs over 
the ancient walnut of her wardrobe. 

““Going over, are you?” shesaid. ‘Dear 
me, what courage you’ve got, miss! They 
tell me things is horrible over there.” 

“That’s why I’m going,” replied Sara 
Lee, and insisted on helping to make up 
the bed. 

“‘Tt’s easier when two do it,” she said 
casually. 

Mr. Travers put in a fretful twenty-four 
hours before he came to see her. He 
lunched at Brooks’, and astounded an eld- 
erly member of the House by putting her 
problem to him. 

“A young girl!’ exclaimed the M. P. 
“Why, deuce take it, it’s no place for a 
young girl.” 

““An American,” explained Mr. Travers 
uncomfortably. ‘“‘She’s perfectly able to 
look after herself.” 

“Probably a correspondent in disguise. 
They’ll go to any lengths.” ; 
“‘She’s not a correspondent.” 

“Let her stay in Boulogne. 
work there in the hospitals.” 

“‘She’s not a nurse. She’s a—well, she’s 
a cook. Or so she says.” 

The M. P. stared at Mr. Travers, and 
Mr. Travers stared back defiantly. 

“‘What in the name of God is she going 
to cook?” 

“Soup,” said Mr. Travers in a voice of 
suppressed irritation. ‘‘She’s got a little 
money, and she wants to establish a soup 
kitchen behind the Belgian trenches on a 
line of communication. Isuppose,’’ he con- 
tinued testily, ““even you will admit that 
the Belgian Army needs all the soup it can 

et.” 

“T don’t approve of women near the 
lines.”’ 

“Neither doI. But I’m exceedingly glad 
that a few of them have the courage to go 
there.” 

““What’s she going to make soup out of?” 

“T’m not a cooking expert. But I know 
her, and I fancy she’ll manage.” 

It ended by the M. P. agreeing to use his 
influence with the War Office to get Sara 
Lee to France. He was very unwilling. 
The spy question was looming large those 
days. Even the Red Cross had unwittingly 
spread its protection over more than one 
German agent. The lines were being drawn 
in. 

“T may possibly get her to France. I 
don’t know, of course,” he said in that un- 
gracious tone in which an Englishman often 
grants a favor which he will go to any 
amount of trouble to do. ‘After that it’s 
up to her.” 

Mr. Travers reflected rather grimly that 
after that it was apparently up to him. 

Sara Lee sat in her room at Morley’s 
Hotel and looked out at the life of Lon- 
don—policemen with chin straps; school- 
boys in high silk hats and Eton suits, the 
hats generally in disreputable condition; 
clerks dressed as men at home dressed for 
Easter Sunday church; and men in uni- 
forms. Only a fair sprinkling of these last, 
in those early days. On the first afternoon 
there was a military funeral. A regiment 
of Scots, in kilts, came swinging down from 
the church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, tall 
and wonderful men, grave and very sad. 
Behind them, on a gun carriage, was the 
body of their officer, with the British flag 
over the casket and his sword and cap on 
the top. 

Sara Lee cried bitterly. It was not until 
they had gone that she remembered that 
Harvey had always called the Scots men in 
women’s petticoats. She felt a thrill of 
shame for him, and no amount of looking 

at his picture seemed to help. 

Mr. Travers called the second afternoon 
and was received by August at the door as 
an old friend. 

_““She’s waiting in there,” he said. ‘Very 
nice young lady, sir. Very kind to every- 
body.”’ 

_ Mr. Travers found her by a window look- 
ing out. There was a recruiting meeting 
going on, the speakers standing on the 
monument. Now and then there was a 
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cheer, and some young fellow sheepishly 
offered himself. Sara Lee was having a 
mad desire to go over and offer herself too. 
Because, she reflected, she had been in 
London almost two days, and she was as 
far from France as ever. Not knowing, of 
course, that three months was a fair time 
for the slow methods then in vogue. 

There was a young man in the room, but 
Sara Lee had not noticed him. He was a 
tall, very blond young man, in a dark-blue 
Belgian uniform with a quaint cap which 
allowed a gilt tassel to drop over his fore- 
head. Hesat ona sofa, curling up the ends 
of a very small mustache, his legs, in cav- 
alry boots, crossed and extending a surpris- 
ing distance beyond the sofa. 

The lights were up now, beyond the back 
drop, the stage darkened. A new scene 
with a vengeance: a scene laid in strange 
surroundings, with men, whole men and 
wounded men and spying men—and Sara 
Lee and this young Belgian, whose name 
was Henri, and whose other name, because 
of what he suffered and what he did, we 
may not know. 
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ENRI sat on his sofa and watched 

Sara Lee. Also he shamelessly listened 
to the conversation, not because he meant 
to be an eavesdropper, but because he liked 
Sara Lee’s voice. He had expected a highly 
inflected British voice, and instead here was 
something entirely different—that is, Sara 
Lee’s endeavor to reconcile the English ‘‘a”’ 
with her normal Ohio pronunciation. She 
did it quite unintentionally, but she had a 
good ear and it was difficult, for instance, 
to say “rather’’ when Mr. Travers said 
“rawther.”’ 

Henri had a good ear too. And the man 
he was waiting for did not come. Also he 
had been to school in England and spoke 
English rather better than most British. 
So he heard a conversation like this, the 
gaps being what he lost: 


Mr. TRAVERS: —— to France, anyhow. 
After that —— 

SarA LEE: Awfully sorry to be 
But what shall I do if I do get over? 


The chambermaid upstairs very dif- 
ficult. 

Mr. TRAVERS: The proper and sensible 
thing is home. 


SaRA LEE: To America? But I haven’t 
done anything yet. 


Henri knew then that she was an Amer- 
ican. He also realized that she was on the 
verge of tears. He glared at poor Mr. 
Travers, who was doing his best, and lighted 
a French cigarette. 

“There must be some way,’ said Sara 
Lee. ‘‘If they need help—and I have read 
you Mabel Andrews’ letter—then I should 
think they’d be glad to send me.” 

“They would be, of course,” he said. 
“But the fact is—there’s been some trouble 
about spies, and a 

Henri’s eyes narrowed. 

“Spies! And they think I’m a spy?” 

“My dear child,’ remonstrated Mr. 
Travers, slightly exasperated, ‘‘they’re not 
thinking about you at all. The War Office 
has never heard of you. It’s a general 
rule.” : 

Sara Lee was not placated. 

“Let them cable home and find out 
about me. I can give them references. 
Why, all sorts of prominent people are 
sending me money. They must trust me, 
or they wouldn’t.” 

There were no gaps for Henri now. Sara 
Lee did not care who heard her, and even 
Mr. Travers had slightly raised his voice. 
Henri was divided between a conviction 
that he ought to go away and a mad desire 
to join in the conversation, greatly aug- 
mented when Sara Lee went to the window 
and wiped her eyes. 

“Tf you only spoke French 
Mr. Travers. 

Sara Lee looked over her shoulder. ‘‘But 
of course I do!” she said. “‘And German 
and—and Yiddish, and all sorts of lan- 
guages. Every spy does.” 

Henri smiled appreciatively. 

It might all have ended there very easily. 
Sara Lee might have fought the War Office 
single-handed and won out, but it is ex- 
tremely unlikely. The chances at that mo- 
ment were that she would spend endless 
days and hours in anterooms, and tell her 
story and make her plea a hundred times. 
And then—go back home to Harvey and 
the Leete house, and after a time, like Mrs. 
Gregory, speak rather too often of ‘‘the 
time I went abroad.” 
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even farther, to the fragment of uncon 
quered Belgium that remained. And never, ' 
so long as she lived, would she be able 


to-ery, and a little donkey drawing a ¢ 
ter’s cart moved out in front of the traffic 
and was caught by a motor bus. There was 
only time for the picture—the tiny beast 
lying there and her owner wringing his 
Such of the traffic as could get by 
swerved and went on. London must move 
though a thousand willing little beasts lay 


ie 


ying. t 
And Sara Lee moved too. One moment 
she was there by the window; and the 
next she had given a stifled cry and run out, 
“Bless my soul!” said Mr. Travers, and 
got up slowly. B. 
Henri was already up and at the window. 
What he saw was Sara Lee making her 
through the stream of vehicles, takings 
dozen chances for her life. q 
Henri waited until he saw her crouched 
by the donkey, its head on herknee. Then 
he, too, ran out. 2 
That is how Henri, of no other name that 
may be given, met Sara Lee Kennedy, of 
Ohio—under a London motor bus. And 
that, perhaps, will be the picture he carries 
of her until he dies, her soft eyes full of pity, 
utterly regardless of the dirt and the crowd 
and an expostulating bobby, with that 
grotesque and agonized head on her knees. 
Henri crawled under the bus, though the 
policeman was extremely anxious to keep 
him out. And he ran a practiced eye over 
the injured donkey. a 
_ “It’s dying,” said Sara Lee with white 
i 
how 


lips. 

“Tt will die,” replied Henri; “but 
soon? They are very strong, these Tittle 
beasts.” a 

The conductor of the bus made a sugges- 
tion then, one that froze the blood round 
Sara Lee’s heart: ‘If you’ll move away 
and let us run over it proper it’ll be out of 
its trouble, miss.” 4 

Sara Lee raised haggard eyes to Henri 

“Did you hear that?” shesaid. “They'd 
do it too!” ' 

The total result of a conference between 
four policemen, the costermonger and, by 
that time, Mr. Travers was to draw the 
animal off the street and into the square. 
Sara Lee stuck close by. So, naturally, did 
Henri. And when the hopeless condition 
of Nellie, as they learned she was named, 
became increasingly evident, Henri be 
haved like a man and a soldier. 

He got out his revolver and shot her in 
the brain. E 

“A kindness,” he explained as Sara Lee 
would have caught his hand. “The only 
way, mademoiselle.”’ q 

Mr. Travers had the usual British hatred 
of a crowd and publicity, coupled with 2 
deadly fear of getting into the papers, ex- 
cept through an occasional letter to i: 
Times. He vanished just before the shot, 
and might have been seen moving rapidl 
through thesquare, turning over in his mind 
the difficulty of trying to treat young Amer- 
ican girls like rational human beings. 

But Henri understood. He had had 2 
French mother, and there is a leaven ol 
French blood in the American tempera- 
ment—old Huguenot, some of it. So Amer- 
icans love beauty and obey their impuls 
and find life good to do things rather er 
to be something or other more or less im: 
portant. So Henri could quite understanc 
how Sara Lee had forgotten herself wher 
Mr. Travers could not. And he understood 
also, when Sara Lee, having composed the 
little donkey’s quiet figure, straightened uf 
with tears in her eyes. | 

“Tt was very dear of you to come out,” 
she said. “‘And—of course it was the best) 
thing.” a | 

hac 


She held out her hand. The crowd 
gone. Traffic was moving again, racing t 
make up for five lost precious moments. 
The square was dark, that first darkness 0! 
London when air raids were threatened 
but had not yet taken place. From the top 
of the Admiralty, near by, a flashlight shot 
up into the air and began its nightly process 
of brushing the sky. Henri took her hand 
and bent over it. | 

“You are very brave, mademoiselle,” he 
said, and touched her hand with his lips. 

The amazing interlude had commis 
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yee for a day nothing much was change 
Mr. Travers sent Sara Lee a note tha 

he was taking up her problem with # 
(Continued on Page 73) 
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The Fuel Administration Says We Mus i 
Save 50,000,000 Tons of Coal in 1918 — 


Coal Tonnage, Coal Car Congestion, Coal Wagon Blockades Relieved By 
Use of Electric Cooking Ranges and Other Electric Household Devices 


Use of coal in kitchen ranges has been one cause of this 
winter’s coal shortage and traffic congestion. 


It is estimated that, where the average family consumes 800 
pounds of coal monthly for cooking, the central station 
requires only 262.5 pounds of coal monthly in order to 
supply this family with ample cooking current. 


Moreover, coal cartage to homes, entailing car switching 
to numerous retail coal yards, and with the unavoidable 
stalling of coal wagons in congested streets, results in de- 


lays in loading and unloading cars of merchandise of all 
classes. 


Electric cooking in homes helps solve these two prob- 
lems. Where central stations operate from water-power, 
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the entire coal consumption and coal transportation prob- 
lems are eliminated. Where they operate from coal, they 
save the country over three tons of coal per family an- 
nually, they cut down car switching, and do ‘away with 
the bulky, slow wagons. 


Also, there is less shrinkage of food with electric cooking than 
with any other cooking process. 


There is every domestic reason in favor of electric cook- 
ing —better food, greater cleanliness, less work, and more 
comfort—ao ashes, no smoke, no dust. 


The use at this time of electric ranges and household de- 
vices will help to meet the present national needs in the 
saving of fuel, food, labor, time, and transportation. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
Yoreign Office; and he did indeed make an 
ttempt. He also requested his wife to ask 
sara Lee to tea. 

Sara Lee was extremely nervous when 
he went. She wore a black jacket suit 
vith a white collar, and she carried Aunt 
Jarriet’s mink furs, Aunt Harriet mourn- 
ng thoroughly and completely in black as- 
rachan. She had the faculty of the young 
\merican girl of looking smart without 
auch expense, and she appeared absurdly 


roung. 

She followed the neat maid up a wide 
tairease to a door with a screen just in- 
ide, and heard her name announced for 
he first time in her life. Sara Lee took a 
ong breath and went inside, to a most dis- 
ouraging half hour. 

Mr. Travers was on the hearth rug. 
Mrs. Travers was in a chair, a portly 
yoman with a not unkindly face, but the 
jrusque manner many Englishwomen ac- 
juire after forty. She held Sara Lee’s hand 
ind gave her a complete if smiling inspec- 
lon. 

“And it is you who are moving heaven 
und earth to get to the Front! You— 
thild!”’ 

_ Sara Lee’s heart fell, but she smiled also. 
“But I am older than I look,’’ she said. 
‘And I am very strong.” 

Mrs. Travers looked helplessly at her 
qusband, while she rang the bell for tea. 
[hat was another thing Sara Lee had read 
ibout but never seen—that ringing for tea. 
Athome no one served afternoon tea; but at 
1 party, when refreshments were coming, 
she hostess slipped out to the kitchen and 
zave a whispered order or two. 

“T shall be frank with you,” said Mrs. 
Travers. ‘‘I think it quite impossible. It 
s not getting you over. That might be 
Jone. And of course there are women over 
shere—young ones too. But the army ob- 
jects very seriously to their being in danger. 
And of course one never knows ” Her 
voice trailed off vaguely. She implied, 
aowever, that what ‘‘one never knows” was 
oest unknown. 

“T have a niece over there,”’ she said as 
the tea tray came in. ‘‘Her mother was 
‘ool enough to let her go. Now they can’t 
zet her back.” 

“Oh, dear!”’ said Sara Lee. ‘‘Can’t they 
find her?” 

“She won’t come. Little idiot! She’s 
in Paris, however. I dare say she is safe 
2nough.”’ 

Mrs. Travers made the tea thoughtfully. 
So far Mr. Travers had hardly spoken, but 
he cheered up in true British fashion at the 
sight of the tea. 

Sara Lee, exceedingly curious as to the 
purpose of a very small stand somewhat re- 
sembling a piano stool, which the maid had 
placed at her knee, learned that it was to 
hold her muffin plate. 

“And now,” said Mr. Travers, ‘‘suppose 
we come to the point. There doesn’t seem 
to be a chance to get you over, my child. 
Same answer everywhere. Place is full of 
untrained women. Spies have been using 
Red Cross passes. Result is that all the 
lines are drawn as tight as possible.” 

Sara Lee stared at him with wide eyes. 

“But I can’t go back,’”’ she said. ‘‘I— 
well, I just can’t. They’re raising the 
money for me, and all sorts of people are 
giving things. A—a friend of mine is bak- 
ing cakes and sending on the money. She 
has three children, and m2 

She gulped. 

“T thought everybody wanted to get 
help to the Belgians,’’ she said. 

A slightly grim smile showed itself on 
Mrs. Travers’ face. 

“Ym afraid you don’t understand. It is 
you we want to help. Neither Mr. Travers 
nor I feel that a girl so young as you, and 
alone, has any place near the firing line. 
And that, I fancy, is where you wish to go. 
As to helping the Belgians, we have four 
in the house now. They do not belong to 
the same social circles, so they prefer tea in 
their own rooms. You are quite right about 
their needing help, too. They cannot even 
make up their own beds.” 

“They are not all like that,’ broke in 
| Mr. Travers hastily. 

, Of course not. But I merely think that 
‘Miss—er—Kennedy should know both 
‘sides of the picture.” 

Somewhat later Sara Lee was ushered 
downstairs by the neat maid, who stood on 
the steps and blew a whistle for a taxi— 
Sal had come in a bus. She carried 
in her hand the address of a Belgian com- 
‘I on of relief at the Savoy Hotel, and 
in her heart, for the first time, a doubt of 
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her errand. She gave the Savoy address 
mechanically and, huddled in a corner, gave 
way to wild and fearful misgivings. — 

Coming up she had sat on top of the bus 
and watched with wide and curious eyes 
the strange traffic of London. The park 
had fascinated her—the little groups of 
drilling men in khaki, the mellow tones of 
a bugle, and here and there on bridle paths 
well-groomed men and women on horse- 
back, as clean-cut as the horses they rode, 
and on the surface as careless of what was 
happening across the Channel. But shesaw 
nothing now. 

She sat back and twisted Harvey’s ring 
on her finger, and saw herself going back, 
her work undone, her faith in herself shat- 
tered. And—Harvey’s arms and the Leete 
house ready to receive her. 

However, a ray of hope opened for her 
at the Savoy—not much, a prospect. 

The Savoy was crowded. Men in uni- 
form, a sprinkling of anxious-faced wives 
and daughters, and more than a sprinkling 
of gayly dressed and painted women, filled 
the lobby or made their way slowly up and 
down the staircase. It was all so utterly 
different from what she had expected—so 
bright, so full of life. These well-fed peo- 
ple—they seemed happy enough. Were 
they all wrong back home? Was the war 
the ghastly thing they thought it? 

Long months afterward Sara Lee was to 
learn that the Savoy was not London. She 
was to learn other things—that America 
knew more, through a free press, of war 
conditions than did England. And she was 
to learn what never ceased to surprise her— 
the sporting instinct of the British which 
made their early slogan ‘“‘Business as 
usual.’’ Business and pleasure—but only on 
the surface. Underneath was a dogged and 
obstinate determination to make up as soon 
as possible for the humiliation of the early 
days of the war. 

Those were the transition days in Eng- 
land. The people were slowly awaking to 
the magnitude of the thing that was hap- 
pening to them. Certain elements of the 
press, long under political dominion, were 
preparing to come out for a coalition min- 
istry. The question of high-explosive shells 
as against shrapnel was being bitterly 
fought, some of the men at home standing 
fast for shrapnel, as valuable against Ger- 
man artillery as a garden hose. Men com- 
ing back from the Front were pleading for 
real help, not men only, not Red Cross, not 
food and supplies, but for something more 
competent than mere man power to hold 
back the deluge. 

But over it all was that surface cheerful- 
ness, that best-foot-forward attitude of 
London. And Sara Lee saw only that, and 
lost faith. She had come far to help. But 
here were food in plenty and bands playing 
and smiling men in uniform drinking tea 
and playing fora little. That, too, Sara Lee 
was to understand later; but just then she 
did not. At home there was more surface 
depression. The atrocities, the plight of the 
Belgians, the honor list in the Illustrated 
London News—that was the war to Sara 
Lee. And here? 

But later on, down in a crowded dark 
little room, things were different. She was 
one of a long line, all Belgians and mostly 
women. 

They were unhappy and desolate enough, 
God knows. They sat or stood with a sort 
of weary resignation. Nowand then a short 
heavy man with an upcurled mustache 
came out and took in one or two. The door 
closed. And overhead the band played 
monotonously. 

It was after six when Sara Lee’s turn 
came. The heavy-set man spoke to her in 
French, but he failed to use a single one of 
the words she had memorized. 

“Don’t you speak any English?” she 
asked helplessly. 

“T do; but not much,” he replied. 
Though his French had been rapid he spoke 
English slowly. ‘‘How can we serve you, 
mademoiselle?’’ p 

“T don’t want any assistance. I—I want 
to help, if I can.” 

“Here?” 

“In France. Or Belgium.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

““We have many offers of help. What 
we need, mademoiselle, is not workers. We 
have, at our base hospital, already many 
English nurses.” 

“T am not a nurse.” 

“T am sorry. The whole world is sorry 
for Belgium, and many would work. What 
we need’”—he shrugged his shoulders 
again—‘“‘is food, clothing, supplies for our 
brave little soldiers.” 
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Smothers fire 
— anywhere 


PROBABLY your stock is worth 
more and is perhaps harder 
to get now than a year ago; and 
now, less than ever, can you af- 
ford waste—particularly waste 
caused by preventable fires. 

Most fires’start small—and it makes no difference to the 
Johns-Manville Fire Extinguisher where it starts. If the fire 
is accessible, pump it out—if in an awkward corner, dis- 
charge your extinguisher by air pressure previously pumped 
up. Two methods of fighting fire, in one extinguisher—an 
exclusive feature of the Johns-Manville Fire Extinguisher. 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. Entitles 
motorists to 15% reduction in auto fire insurance pre- 
miums. 


Order today from your dealer—havea Johns-Manville Extin- 
guisher at every danger point in your store or shop or home. 


To the trade—Ask for the interesting 
story about our jobber-dealer sales plan. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories— Branches in 61 Large Cities 


Look for the 

lever— 
controlling 

the stream 
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Price in U.S.East of 
Colorado, $10.00, 
$10.50 Colorado 
and West. Domin- 
ion of .Canada: 
$12.00 East of 
Calgary. $12.50 
Calgary and West. 


JOHNS- 
MANVILLE 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
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Better Than Punishing 
Your Eyes With a 
Non-Portable Light 


When writing, sewing, reading, 
working at night, you need the 
light mear—not yards away. Here 
is a portable electric lamp based on 
scientific principles. 


PUERALITE JR. 
PUTS THE LIGHT WHERE ITS RIGHT 


The Emeralite shade gives comfort 
to the eyes, in nature’s way, with rest- 
ful green. No eye-strain, as the lamp 
sends its light right 
where you need it. 
Decidedly attractive 
in appearance— 
sturdy, handy and 
widely useful. You'll 
make it a nightly 
companion. Price 
complete, $5. 


Start now to save your 


eyes. Write us today 
for booklet, ‘‘Be Kind To 
Your Eves,’’ or get Emera- 
liteJr.at dealers’,nationally. 


H. G. McFaddin & Co. 
37 Warren St., New York 


Scientifically right if 
it's an Emeralite. 


OuR last year’s customers, 
pleased with their gardening 
5 success with 


Vaughan’s Seeds 
are planning with enthusiasm 
bigger and better gardens. 

Many garden beginners have 
voluntarily expressed their first 
year’s fruitful efforts. 

For over forty years we have 
gathered from the ends of the 

BS le earth Vegetablesofqualityand 

° Flowers that bloom; by our 
be re tests and trials we know and offer 
wy” \ only such as will give results. 

\ The available garden seed 
supply is the shortest ever known; 
ORDER EARLY. 

Those planting in quantity, scarce seeds such as 
Onion, Cabbage, Beans, Peas, Pepper, Sweet 
Corn and Tomato, WRITE NOW for prices. 
1918 War Garden Collections 

N 1 Complete Assortment 
oO. of Vegetables for 25 $1 00 
ft. garden, prepaid . ° 
No 2 Complete Assortment 
° of Vegetables for 50 1 50 
ft. garden, prepaid .. $ « 

Begin your 1918 garden; order one of the above 

Vaughan’s 1918 catalog, 152 pages with colored 
inserts, goes with either, or by mail FREE. 

VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
Dept. P, 31-33 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO 


Dept. P, 41-43 Barclay Street, NEW YORK 


American Mas- 
todon Pansies 


“i These possess the most robust 
vigor, largest sized flowers, su- 
perb rounded form, great sub- 
stance, violet scent, and mar- 
velous colors without limit. 
Thequickesttobloomand most 
durable; the acme of perfec- 
tionin Pansies. Seed, pkt. 10c. 
CHILDS’ GIANT KOCHIA, 
f Most decorative annual in culti- 
r vation, pkt. 20c. 
CHINESE WOOL FLOWER. Most 
< showy of all bedding annuals, pkt. 10c. 
ASTER AM. BEAUTY. Gigantic pink flowers on 
two-foot stems. Finest Aster, pkt. 10c. 
SPECIAL OFFER—These four greatest floral novelties FOR 
Q5c. with Booklet, ‘How ta Grow Flowers,” and Catalog. 
OUR BIG CATALOG of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
and new fruits FREE. We excel in quality and varieties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 
ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 


simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘ Needed Inventions’’ and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.’”’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. es 
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Sara Lee looked extremely small and 
young. The Belgian sat down on a chair 
and surveyed her carefully. 

“You English are doing a—a fine work 
for us,” he observed. ‘‘We are grateful. 
But of course the’’—he hesitated—“the 
pulling up of an entire people—it is colos- 
Sales 

“But I am not English,” said Sara Lee. 
“And I have a little money. I want to 
make soup for your wounded men at a 
railway station or any place. I can make 
good soup. And I shall have money each 
month to buy what I need.” 

Only then was Sara Lee admitted to the 
crowded little room. 

Long afterward, when the lights behind 
the back drop had gone down and Sara Lee 
was back again in her familiar setting, one 
of the clearest pictures she retained of that 
amazing interlude was of that crowded 
little room in the Savoy, its single lit- 
tered desk, its two typewriters creating 
an incredible din, a large gentleman in a 
dark blue military cape seeming to fill the 
room. And in corners and off stage, so to 
speak, perhaps a half dozen men, watching 
her curiously. 

The conversation was in French, and 
Sara Lee’s acquaintance of the passage 
acted as interpreter. It was only when 
Sara Lee found that a considerable discus- 
sion was going on in which she had no part 
that she looked round and saw her friend 
of the night before and of the little donkey. 
He was watching A intently, and when he 
caught her eye he bowed. 

Now men, in Sara Lee’s mind, had until 
now been divided into the ones at home, 
one’s own kind, the sort who married one’s 
friends or oneself, the kind who called their 
wives ‘‘mother”’ after the first baby came, 
and were easily understood, plain men, de- 
cent and God-fearing and self-respecting; 
and the men of that world outside America, 
who were foreigners. One might like for- 
eigners, but they were outsiders. 

So there was no self-consciousness in 
Sara Lee’s bow and smile. Later on Henri 
was to find that lack of self and sex con- 
sciousness one of the maddening mysteries 
about Sara Lee. Perhaps he never quite 
understood it. But always he respected it. 

More conversation, in an increasing stac- 
ecato. Short contributions from the men 
crowded into corners. Frenzied beating of 
the typewriting machines, and overhead 
and far away the band. There was no air 
in the room. Sara Lee was to find out a 
great deal later on about the contempt of 
the Belgians for air. She loosened Aunt 
Harriet’s neckpiece. 

So far Henri had not joined in the dis- 
cussion. But now he came forward and 
spoke. Also, having finished, he inter- 
preted to Sara Lee. 

“They are most grateful,’”’ he explained. 
“Tt is a—a practical idea, mademoiselle. 
If you were in Belgium’’—he smiled rather 
mirthlessly—‘‘if you were already in the 
very small part of Belgium remaining to us 
we could place you very usefully. But— 
the British War Office is most careful, just 
now. You understand—there are reasons.” 

Sara Lee flushed indignantly. 

“They can watch me if they want to,” 
she said. ‘‘ What trouble can I make? I’ve 
only just landed. You—you’d have to go 
a good ways to find anyone who knows less 
than I do about the war.” 

“There is no doubt of that,” he said, 
unconscious of offense. ‘‘But the War Of- 
fice ”? He threw out his hands. 

Sara Lee, who had already caught the 
British ‘‘a’’ and was rather ovérdoing it, 
had a wild impulse to make the same ges- 
ture. It meant so much. 

More conversation. Evidently more dif- 
ficulties—but with Henri now holding the 
center of the stage and speaking rapidly. 
The heavy-set man retired and read letters 
under an electric lamp. The band upstairs 
was having dinner. And Henri argued and 
wrangled. He was quite passionate. The 
man in the military cape listened and 
smiled. And at last he nodded. 

Henri turned to Sara Lee. 

“You Americans are all brave,’’ he said. 
“You like—what is it you say?—taking a 
chance, I think. Would you care to take 
such a chance?” 

“What sort of a chance?” 

“May I visit you this evening at your 
hotel?” 

Just for an instant Sara Lee hesitated. 
There was Harvey at home. He would not 
like her receiving a call from any man. 
And Harvey did not like foreigners. He 
always said they had no respect for women. 
It struck her suddenly what Harvey would 
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call Henri’s bowing and his kissing her 
hand, and his passionate gesticulations 
when he was excited. He would call it all 
tomfool nonsense. 

And she recalled his final words, his arms 
so close about her that she could hardly 
breathe, his voice husky with emotion. 

“Just let me hear of any of those foreign- 
ers bothering you,”’ he said, ‘‘and I’ll go 
over and wipe out the whole damned na- 
tion.” 

It had not sounded funny then. It was 
not funny now. 

“Please come,’’ said Sara Lee in a small 
voice. 

The other gentlemen bowed profoundly. 
Sara Lee, rather at a loss, gave them a 
friendly smile that included them all. And 
then she and Henri were walking up the 
stairs and to the entrance, Henri’s tall fig- 
ure the target for many women’s eyes. He, 
however, saw no one but Sara Lee. 

Henri, too, called a taxicab. Everyone 
in London seemed to ride in taxis. And 
he bent over her hand, once she was in the 
car, but he did not kiss it. 

“Tt is very kind of you, what you are 
doing,” he said. ‘‘But, then, you Amer- 
feans are all kind. And wonderful.” 

Back at Morley’s Hotel Sara Lee had a 
short conversation with Harvey’s picture. 

“You are entirely wrong, dear,’’ she said. 
She was brushing her hair at the time, and 
it is rather a pity that it was a profile pic- 
ture and that Harvey’s pictured eyes were 
looking off into space—i.e., a piece of 
white canvas on a frame, used by photog- 
raphers to reflect the light into the eyes. 
For Sara Lee with her hair down was even 
lovelier than with it up. ‘‘ You were wrong. 
They are different, but they are kind and 
polite. And very, very respectful. And he 
is coming on business.” 

She intended at first to make no change 
in her frock. After all, it was not a social 
call, and if she did not dress it would put 
things on the right footing. 

But slipping along the corridor after her 
bath, clad in a kimono and slippers and ex- 
tremely nervous, she encountered a young 
woman on her way to dinner, and she was 
dressed in that combination of street skirt 
and evening blouse that some English- 
women from the outlying districts still af- 
fect. And Sara Lee thereupon decided to 
dress. She called in the elderly maid, who 
was already her slave, and together they 
went over her clothes. 

It was the maid perhaps, then, who 
brought into Sara Lee’s life the strange and 
mad infatuation for her that was gradually 
to become a dominant issue in the next few 
months. For the maid chose a white dress, 
a soft and young affair in which Sara Lee 
looked like the heart of a rose. 

“T always like to see a young lady in 
white, miss,’ said the maid. ‘‘Especially 
when there’s a healthy skin.” 

So Sara Lee ate her dinner alone, such a 
dinner as a healthy skin and body de- 
manded. And she watched tall young Eng- 
lishwomen with fine shoulders go out with 
English officers in khaki, and listened to a 
babel of high English voices, and—felt ex- 
tremely alone and very subdued. 

Henri came rather late. It was one of the 
things she was to learn about him later— 
that he was frequently late. It was only 
long afterward that she realized that such 
time as he spent with her was gained only 
at the cost of almost superhuman effort. 
But that was when she knew Henri’s story, 
and his work. She waited for him in the 
reception room, where a man and a woman 
were having coffee and talking in a strange 
tongue. Henri found her there, at some- 
thing before nine, rather downcast and 
worried, and debating about going up to 
bed. She looked up, to find him bowing be- 
fore her. 

i thought you were not coming,’’ she 
said. 

“T? Not come? But I had said that I 
would come, mademoiselle. I may sit 
down?” 

Sara Lee moved over on the velvet sofa, 
and Henri lowered his long body onto it. 
Lowered his voice, too, for the man and 
woman were staring at him. 

“T’m afraid I didn’t quite understand 
about this afternoon,’ began Sara Lee. 
“You spoke about taking a chance. I am 
not afraid of danger, if that is what you 
mean.” 

“That, and a little more, mademoiselle,”’ 
said Henri. ‘‘But—now that I am here I 
do not know.” 

His eyes were keen. Sara Lee had sud- 
denly a strange feeling that he was watch- 
ing the couple who talked over their coffee, 
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and that, oddly enough, the couple were 
watching him. Yet he was apparently giy- 
ing his undivided attention to her. aa 

“Have you walked any to-day?” 
asked her unexpectedly. = | 

Sara Lee remembered the bus and, with - 
some bitterness, the two taxis. > 

“T haven’t had a chance to walk,” she 
said. : 

“But you should walk,” he protested, 
“T—will you walk with me? Just about the | 
square, for air?’’ And in a lower tone: “It 
is not necessary that those two should 
know the plan, mademoiselle.” f 

“T’ll get my coat and hat,’’ Sara Lee 
said, and proceeded to do so in a brisk and | 
businesslike fashion. When she came down 
Henri was emerging from the telephone 
booth. His face was impassive. And again, 
when in time Sara Lee was to know Henri’s 
face better than she had ever known Har- 
vey’s, she was to learn that the masklike 
look he sometimes wore meant danger—for 
somebody. -- 

They went out without further speech 
into the clear cold night. Henri, as if from 
custom, threw his head back and scanned | 
the sky. Then they went on and crossed 
into the square. + 

“The plan,’’ Henri began abruptly, “is 
this: You will be provided to-morrow with 
a passport to Boulogne. You will, if you 
agree, take the midnight train for Folke- 
stone. At the railway station here you will 
be searched. At Folkestone a board, sitting 
in an office on the quay, will examine your 
passport.” & 

“Does anyone in Boulogne speak Eng- 
lish?’’ Sara Lee inquired nervously. Some- 
how that babel of French at the Savoy had 
frightened her. Her little phrase book 
seemed pitifully inadequate for the great 
things in her mind. 4 

“That hardly matters,” said Henri, smil- 
ing faintly. ‘‘Because I think you shall not 
go to Boulogne.” 

“Not go!” She stopped dead, under the 
monument, and looked up at him. 

“The place for you to go, to start from, 
is Calais,’’ Henri explained. He paused, to 
let pass two lovers, a man in khaki and a 
girl. ‘But Calais is difficult. It is under 
martial law—a closed city. From Boulogne 
to Calais would be perhaps impossible.” 

Sara Lee was American and her methods | 
were direct. | 

“How can I get to Calais?” | 

‘Will you take the chance I spoke of?” 

“For goodness’ sake,” said Sara Lee in 
an exasperated tone, “how can I tell you 
until I know what it is?” 

Henri told her. He even, standing under 
a street lamp, drew a small sketch for her, 
to make it clear. Z 

Sara Lee stood close, watching him, and 
some of the lines were not so steady as they 
might have been. And in the midst of it he 
suddenly stopped. a 

“Do you know what it means?” he de- 
manded. 

“Yes, of course.” ; 

“And you know what date thisis?” 

“The eighteenth of February.” rs 

But he saw, after all, that she did not en- 
tirely understand. 2 

“To-night, this eighteenth of February, 
the Germans commence a blockade of this 
coast. No vessels, if they can prevent them, 
will leave the harbors; or if they do, none 
shall reach the other side!” ;, 

“Oh!” said Sara Lee blankly. 

‘“We are eager to do as you wish, made 
moiselle. But’’—he commenced slowly to 
tear up the sketch—‘‘it is too dangerous. 
You are too young. If anything should g 
wrong and I had —— No. We will | 
another way.” / 

He put the fragments of the sketch in his 


ment. 

He shrugged his shoulders. , 

“Who can say? A week! A year! Not 
at all!” 

“‘Then,’’ said Sara Lee with calm delibera- 
tion, “you might as well get out your pencil 
and draw another picture—because I’m go- 
ing.” 

Far enough away now, the little house at 
home and the peace that dwelt therein; and 
Harvey; and the small white bedroom; and 
the daily round of quiet duties. Sara Lee 
had set her face toward the east, and the 
land of dying men. And as Henri looked 
down at her she had again that poised ant 
eager look, almost of flight, that had broug 
into Harvey’s love for her just a touch 0! 
fear. % 

; 
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You are in a hurry to take your car 
out inthe morning. There may bea 
tire to pump up or some adjustment 
to make. Then is when you will 
. appreciate the Louden garage door 
hanger. You enter your garage by the foot door as easily as you 
enter your home. Leave it open, or if a cold wind is blowing, 
slam it shut and work in the warm. When ready to go slide the 
entire door around the corner to the side wall, leaving the whole 
front end of the garage open. Jump into your car and out you go. 


The Louden Garage Door 
Operates Entirely on the Inside 


It is always out of the weather. It is trouble-proof—winter and 
summer. Roller bearing trolleys make it easy to operate—a 
child can open or close it. 

Your garage need be no wider than the door; no longer than 
necessary to conveniently hold your car. The Louden door 
requires no operating space—does not cut off from 3 to 5 feet of 
car room, like the one-piece sliding door; does not extend several 
feet inward like the folding door—does away with unsightly 
posts out in the yard. 

The Louden door is built in three sections, strongly 


hinged together, one section swinging freely as a foot 
door—an exclusive Louden feature. It hugs the corner 
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; 
)Dpening foot door to en- 
‘er garage — not neces- 
‘ary tomove entire door. 


, 


; 


moiusting tar ig closely when moving back and forth; lies flat against 
arage with foot E 
pace openblay the wall when open; fits snug and tight when closed— 
belcaslly closed, completely solves your garage door problems. Don’t 


accept anything else. 


Available for any size door up to 12 feet. The outfit includes 
everything but the lumber, with full directions in every package. 
Price: $7.50; West of Rocky Mountains, $8.25. 

For sale by leading dealers everywhere. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, we will ship direct. 

Write for illustrated book giving full description. A post card 
or the coupon brings it. 


1967 | he Louden Machinery Company-is1s 


7500 Court Street, Fairfield, lowa 


2288 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 1051 W. 35th St., Chicago, Ill. 
1047 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. The Harbison Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


OTHER LOUDEN PRODUCTS: Sanitary Cow Stalls 

and Stanchions, Steel Animal Pens, Litter and Feed 

Carriers, Hay Tools, Barn Door Hangers, Water Bowls, 

— “Everything for the Barn.”’ Also complete Overhead 

Carrying Systems for Factories, Warehouses, Ga- 
: rages, etc. 


mi Door entirely 
m@ open. Carbacked 


| against si ? Get this 

i wall. Entire valuable 

; end of garage book. It 

> open. ¥shows 

| Opening the en- j plansof Ga- 
_tire door. Note / rages; fully 
| how closely it fol- i ; des cri bes 
, lows the corner— i # and illus- 
hot an inch of { 1 / trates the 
- Space lost. * Louden Han- 
ger. It’s free. 


The Louden 
he Machinery Company 
~ 7500 Court St., Fairfield, lowa 
Gentlemen: — Please send 
free your book “The Louden 
Garage Door Hanger.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Garage open. Car ready to enter. 
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& \ Throws tonchair. } 
and fopgets lowind (t— 


_ finds watch 
rundown and 
winds 1¢ C0 

tight = 


A War Conservation Request 


N the face of an extraordinary demand from me- 

chanics, soldiers and sailors, here and in the Allied 

countries, for watches sturdy enough to endure 
war service and low enough in price to meet such 
needs, there are not enough Ingersolls to go around. 
And there are not enough men and machines avail- 
able to turn out the desired quantities. 


Wage earners and men in the service should come 
first; wage earners, so that industry will not be ham- 
pered; and soldiers, so that military discipline will 
not suffer. 


So, since enough watches cannot be produced, we 
request owners of Ingersoll watches to take good 
care of the watches they already have. The 
cartoonist offers suggestions. 


-FoSSeS 1£ 
on desk x 
O/F/Ce 


Remember, too, that it is harder to give quick 
repair service these days. Parts are difficult to get 
without cutting down needed new production; many 
of our men have joined the colors; transportation is 
slow and uncertain. 


The three Radiolite day-and-night watches shown 
below (luminosity guaranteed for the life of the watch) 
make fine gifts for men in the service. The dealer 
is Supplied with them — for soldiers and civilians too. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL © BRO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


WATERBURY 
WRIST RADIOLITE 


Ve $5.50. 
12 Canada, $5.50. 


fo M 
| Ts 
ts 


three 
C074 ECS 


WATERBURY 
RADIOLITE 


Jewelled, small, sturdy, 
$4.50. Canada, $4.50. 


RADIOLITE 
Regular Ingersoll with 
luminous dial, $2.25. 

Canada, $2.50. 


Illustrations 
three-jifihs 
actual size. 
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SAWDUST AND SALT 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Tt is very interesting in this connection 
to note what effect the scarcity of food is 
having upon the patriotism of the people. 
About a year ago there was organized a 
bureau for “Hindenburg contributions” of 
fats for the hard-working people. The idea 
was that every farmer, when he killed a 
pig or any of his stock, saved a few pounds 
‘of the fat as a Hindenburg contribution. 
When the campaign was organized thou- 
sands of pounds of fat were given to the 
bureau and from there it was sent to the in- 
dustrial centers for the workers. It was con- 
sidered a tremendoussuccessand showed the 
power of the name “Hindenburg.” 

On December 17, 1917, nearly twelve 
months after the bureau was started, this 
notice appeared: ‘‘It is to be regretted that 
the Hindenburg-Spende for Neukoeln has 
fallen very much below the requirements.” 
Then the notice explained that because the 
workers were accustomed to the extra fat 
the city authorities had to go “into foreign 
countries” and purchase fats at between 12 

and 15 marks per pound. 
According to a writer in the Cologne 
Gazette, Germany in normal times could 
supply about 85 per cent of her inhabitants 
with food from her own resources, but he 
admits that at present this is impossible. 
‘His reasons are: The requisitions of sugar 
‘by the military authorities; the lack of 
farm labor; the shortage of fertilizer; and 
the number of prisoners to be fed. He 
makes the important statement, too, that 
the German armies are being fed entirely 
by supplies obtained in the occupied terri- 
tories. In conclusion he estimates that 
Germany can supply 80 per cent of her 
| needs, and that the remaining 20 per cent 
must be made good by economies and or- 
ganization. 


The Contents of the German Larder 


This writer has probably exaggerated 
-Germany’s ability to take care of her own 
needs, because the German people to-day 
are certainly not receiving 80 per cent of 
‘the food they obtained in peacetimes. It 
is possible that this article was written to 
boost the spirits of the people and to im- 
press the Allies with Germany’s ability to 
} withstand the pressure of the blockade. 
From time to time such articles appear in 
‘the leading German papers as camouflage. 
Every time there is grumbling in Austria, 
for instance, about the food shortages, the 
newspapers print long dispatches which 
: pretend to give in detail the quantities of 
food being shipped from Rumania. 
To-day there are, nevertheless, grave 
_ food shortages in the large cities; especially 
in Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, Dresden, 
’ Frankfort, Cologne, Diisseldorf and Stettin. 
_ This is due to the stoppage of large quanti- 
_ tiesof suppliesfrom the neighboring neutrals 
and to the low crop yield in North and East 
Germany. Frosts were reported in East 
' Prussia as late as May, and unfavorable 
- climatic conditions made the crops generally 
unsatisfactory. In Bavaria and Southwest 
| Germany, however, a good cereal crop is 
reported and an excellent late-potato crop. 
| The beet-sugar crop was only a fraction 
_ below the normal peacetime yield, but ob- 
servers do not expect the sugar ration to 
_ be increased but rather decreased because 
| of the great demands of the military au- 
| thorities, who use sugar to make glycerin. 
' The fruit crop is the only one which was 
_ Teported as being above expectations and 
above the average. According to press re- 
ports five million hundredweight was sent 
to preserving factories, instead of three 
: millions, which was expected, while more 
| than four million hundredweight was sent 
_ to the open market. The carrot crop was 
_ reported as being successful, but it is be- 
lieved that by far the greater part of this 
foodstuff will be used to feed the cattle 
because of the poor fodder yield. Of vege- 
tables in general one-third was sent to the 
| army and navy, one-third to the drying 
factories and one-third to the open market. 
Thus on the whole Germany’s 1917 
crop, which must last until the fall of this 
a is far below what Germany needed. 
he storage of feed for animals will, ac- 
cording to the Tageblatt, seriously affect 
the meat supply unless Denmark, also be- 
cause of a lack of fodder, is compelled to 
slaughter a great deal of livestock. If this 
happens Germany will be temporarily bene- 
fited. Denmark, because of a lack of ton- 
_ nage, will not be able to ship much of this 


£ ; 


surplus to Great Britain, and in order to 
avoid wastage and loss the meat will go to 
the enemy. 

As for eggs, they are the pearls of the 
food world. The high prices which the rich 
are willing to pay for chickens has ruined 
the egg market, and only egg substitutes 
can be had. And these near eggs are far 
from being like the real article. The Mann- 
heimer Volksstimme, on November 9, 1917, 
printed the following notice under the title 
Good Appetite: 

“We find the following notice in a Heidel- 
berg Zeitung: 


““VERY APPETIZING PROCESS OF 
MANUFACTURE 


«e«Mhe firm of Wilhelm Friedrich, manu- 
facturers of foodstuffs in Eppingen, made 
baking powder and egg substitutes in large 
quantities. The recipes for both were ex- 
actly the same, except that the egg sub- 
stitute was dyed yellow. One third of the 
mass was carbonate of lime. The cream of 
tartar compound used in the mass was 
rather lumpy. 

“*Tnasmuch as the factory girls in pul- 
verizing the mass with wooden clubs were 
provoked to sneezing and did constantly 
sneeze into the mass the clever manufac- 
turer conceived the idea of having the 
siege stamp the mass with their bare 
eet. 

“Tt is to be hoped,”’ added the Mann- 
heimer Volksstimme— Voice of the People— 
“that this ‘foodstuff manufacturer’ will 
soon be forced to close his place.”’ 

It is very probable, however; that the 
people outside of Mannheim and Heidel- 
berg will not see this notice and that the 
great body of Germans who buy egg sub- 
stitutes will continue in their ignorance 
and believe, when they are eating a cream 
of tartar omelet—if such are made—that 
“it is wonderful what Germany has been 
able to substitute for food.” 

But the most serious days are ahead of 
the German people. Notices are appearing 
in the newspapers already to the effect that 
officers and soldiers will not be able to send 
such large quantities of food from the oc- 
cupied territories to their homes. Where 
there was once the greatest of plenty on the 
Front, shortages are appearing. A German 
officer arriving in Switzerland not long ago 
said the soldier’s food ration was as fol- 
lows: 

Breakfast: Coffee or a substitute, with 
dry bread. 

Lunch: Soup with occasional small pieces 
of meat; vegetables and bread. 

Supper: Bread and marmalade. 

In all, one pound of war bread is given 
each soldier daily. 


Drooping Spirits 


This is probably an exaggerated case. 
Though it is possible that the soldiers along 
quiet sectors of the Western Front receive 
such food allowances from the army com- 
missary they have means of getting extras 
from the civilian population and from the 
farms. In Russia and Rumania, especially 
in the latter, there were last year large 
herds of livestock; and it is doubtful 
whether Germany or her allies have been 
able to export all of this stock. Thus the 
soldiers in these occupied countries would 
be able to have better food. But the inter- 
esting and important facts remain that the 
soldiers and officers cannot send so much 
food to their families from the occupied 
territories as formerly, and that there is 
to-day a great deal of complaint because of 
army shortages. 

It is curious to observe the psychological 
changes which have taken place in Ger- 
many since the beginning of the war— 
changes due entirely to the food problem. 
In 1914 when the army left for the Front 
the morale of all the people was very high. 
There was enthusiasm everywhere. Then, 
during the first reverses at the Marne and 
at Ypres, there was a slight fall in the 
morale of the troops; but the homefolks 
were not touched and they together with 
the Hindenburg victories in East Prussia 
brought the morale of the troops again to 
a high point. I speak of the morale of the 
people and the army, having in mind a sort 
of barometer which measures the patriot- 
ism, the determination and the optimism of 
the nation. 

As food shortages began to develop at 
home the soldiers sent packages two or 
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Two cheer-up Cigars 
— — both dependable 


And here is why we can guarantee in OWL 
and WHITE OWL a rare dependability of fra- 
grance. 


We constantly maintain for OWL and 
WHITE OWL a great store of choice leaf. 
Constantly this leaf mellows and cures, watched 
over by experts. 


As portions of their hoarded treasure reach 
the apex of mellow fragrance, these guardians 
pass it on to the OWL and WHITE OWL cigar 
makers. But seldom is the OWL standard of 
curing attained in less than 18 months. 


And never do the demands of OWL and 
WHITE OWL dependability require less than 
a $1,000,000 investment in idle leaf. At some 
seasons $2,000,000 worth. 


DEALERS: If your distributor does not 
sell these dependable cigars, write us. 


GENERAL CIGAR Co., INC., 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


THE MILLION DOLLAR CIGARS 
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All Notaseme 
is seamless, 
but not all 
seamless is 
Notaseme 


THE SATURDAY 


ERICAN 


ARE BEST 


Notaseme Hosiery is helping 
to prove that American ways 
are best, and that the Notaseme 
method of manufacture is the best American 
way. Happy, healthy work-people produce 
better merchandise. 


In making hosiery we subtract the seam, but 
we add quality. The saving in manufacture 
permits finer quality materials at the price. 


ASEME HOSIERY 


Lisle, Mercerized, Silk 
For Men, Women and Children 
30c to $1.50 
is knitted to exact size and shape; it clings perfectly to 
the foot and leg. There are no seams to rip or cause dis- 


comfort. And the unusual durability of the 4-ply heels 
and toes makes Notaseme economical to wear every day. 


NOTASEME HOSIERY CO., PHILADELPHIA 


New York Cleveland 


San Francisco 


Chicago 


New Orleans, 
A 


a NewYork Sales 
a ffice, 
By 200 Fifth 


Ave. 


No haphazard or guesswork in the construc- 
tion. 
scientific lines—with a practical idea behind it. Note 4 
the button clasp; simple, strong, easily fastened and 

unfastened; the harder the pull the firmer the hold. 


Light-weight trimmings that are strong and durable; they’ll bend but not 
break. No metal to rust; no pad; no chafing. The best webbing, light, 
flexible but of extra strength and durability. The Ivory Garter fits auto- | 
matically and comfortably without binding anywhere;—and it “stays put. i 


Prices: 50c, 35c, 25c 


Ivory Garter Co. 
Sole Mfrs. 


Scientific Garter 


Every part of the Ivory Garter is made on 


Dealers 


Order from your job- 
ber or direct. 


Catalog 


Including 
Women’s 
Garters, | 

sent on re- / 

quest to | 


dealers or 
wearers. 
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three times a week from the Front. The 
army had plenty of food, and the army 
encouraged the friends and relatives by 
sending them supplies. A year ago that was 
the situation in Germany. The army was 
holding up the faltering morale of the peo- 
ple. To-day with shortages at the Front as 
well as at home the morale at both points 
is weakening. It seems certain that the 
only things preventing a break in the morale 
of the German nation to-day are the peace 
discussions with Russia and the frequently 
expressed view in the press that these dis- 
cussions are the beginning of peace with all 
the Allies. 

In Germany there: are certain periods 
when food shortages are the greatest and 
gravest. The worst months are given as 
from January to May, with a probability 
that March is the month of the most 
suffering. 

As this is written the new year is about 
to dawn. The crisis in the food situation is 
just beginning in the land of the enemy. 
As 1918 appears one finds the press, the 
people and the government authorities al- 
ready at odds over the mismanagement and 
poor distribution of food. Charges and 
counter-attacks are being made. Between 
Bavaria, Prussia and Austria there is a food 
feud which is greater than the military dis- 
agreements between Austria and Hungary 
have ever been. On December nineteenth 
Korrespondenz Hoffmann, the official news 
agency of the Bavarian Government, had 
to announce that the economic agreement 
between Germany, Austria and Hungary 
had not been signed and that the “entire 
Bavarian State Government would de- 
cisively protest against any agreement for 
the purpose of taking away the tariff which 
protects the Bavarian farmers.” 

A report had been spread among the 
Bavarian people that Germany, Austria 
and Hungary had agreed to merge food 
supplies, so that there might be throughout 
Central Europe an equal distribution of 
essential foodstuffs. But the Hoffmann 
bureau declares that there was absolutely 
no possibility that the Bavarian farmers 
would be sacrificed. 

Thus from day to day the food fight 
within the Kaiserized Middle Europe grows 
bitterer and more decisive. But from the 
standpoint of the United States and the 
Allies the German food controversies are 
interesting and important only as they 
affect the progress of the war. The food 
situation of the enemy must be viewed from 
two angles: 

Their effect upon the German military 
plans and the morale of the people; and 
the effect upon the policies and war tactics 
of the Allies. 


At the Turning Point 


Germany to-day is at the turning point 
in the war. Either Germany must defeat 
the Allies in 1918 by military operations or 
Germany must make a separate peace with 
Russia, which will guarantee to Germany 
sufficient food to carry the nation through 
another year of war. If Germany fails in 
one or the other of these the war is lost to 
her because the people are too under- 
nourished and the morale is too low to 
withstand a longer campaign. 

This is not an opinion based _ entirely 
upon the views of observers in Switzerland 
who are watching developments in Ger- 
many. It isa belief that is held within the 
enemy lines and that finds expression in 
news dispatches and editorials in the press. 
The Berlin Vossische Zeitung, which has 
good sources of information and often 
defies the censors by printing short news 
items about government plans, announced 
in December that one of the first delegates 
Germany sent to the peace conference at 
Brest-Litovsk was Dr. Clemens Delbriick, 
former Secretary of the Interior and now 
professor of economics at the University of 
Jena. Delbriick is perhaps the most reac- 
tionary and cold-blooded of all the German 
economists. His appointment as a peace 
commissioner indicates that the government 
is willing to intrust the food negotiations 
with Russia to the man who is as ruthless 
in his line of work as Grand Admiral von 
Tirpitz is in the submarine world. Delbriick 
can be depended upon to squeeze every pos- 
sible pound of food from the poor Russians. 
And as Hindenburg plans his campaign in 
the west Delbriick will be planning the 
invasion of Russia in the east. 

Already, as this is written, though peace 
has not been signed between the Russian 
Government and the rulers of the Central 
Powers, the soldiers and officers along the 


- fidently as in the past. Germany and her 
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Eastern Front are “exchanging” food and 
manufactured articles. There have been 
frequent notices in the press to the effe 
that the German soldiers were ‘‘exchang- 
ing” with their “‘comrades”’ articles manu- 
factured in Germany for Russian food, 
The German war food bureau has already 
invaded the occupied territory, and one of 
the seven departments of the food adminis- 
tration has charge of food importations 
from Poland. Since the armistice has been 
signed German agents have been through 
various sections of Russia locating the food 
depots. ba 
They may be expected to report to Del- 
briick at Brest-Litovsk. j 
The appointment of Delbriick, however, 
will scarcely satisfy the German people, 
They know his record as a food administra- 
tor because of the mistakes he made when _ 
he was Secretary of the Interior and Vice 
Chancellor before the war-food bureau was 
created. He is the man who permitted the 
farmers to feed sugar to the hogs. He isthe 
official who, when he saw the sugar and 
fodder crops decreasing, ordered the killing — 
of all pigs. 
In his new position, however, Delbriick 
has an opportunity to gain the respect of the 
people. If he arranges with Russia for 
sufficient food to replace the shortages in 
Germany he can become the Food Hinden- 
burg of Germany. But this is not likely! 
Observers differ as to how much food 
Germany will be able to get from R 
and as to Germany’s ability to ship it in 
her own country. Some Germans are 
maintaining that a separate peace with — 
Russia will nullify the effects of the Allied — 
and American blockade. Others are not so — 
optimistic. ; 
They know the disorganized state of the — 
Russian transportation system and they — 
believe that it will be many months, per- — 
haps a year, before Germany can reorgani 
the railroads and insure regular food im-— 
portations. | 


Barmecide Feasts 


At present it is impossible to forecas 
what may happen in the Russo-German 
food negotiations. Germany will mak 
every effort to get food from Russia 
Whether she succeeds depends upon t 
conditions within Russia this year, 19 
and the state of the German railroad s 
tem. If Germany is occupied in great m 
tary operations on the Western Front it wi 
be very difficult for her to free a sufficient 
number of freight cars for use in Russia. — 
And if Germany cannot transport the food — 
she is as helpless as she was in Rumania, 
where it took about nine months to get — 
even a few hundred thousand tons of food 
out of the country. 3 

Finally, from the standpoint of the effect _ 
of the German food shortages upon the 
policies of the United States and the Allies, 
it is apparent that the blockade plans have 
been very effective. 4 

By stopping and checking exports to news 
tral countries surrounding Germany a rich 
source of supply of Central Europe has been 
shut off. The blockade has brought about 
the food crisis that exists in the land of '; 


enemy to-day. " 

Sawdust and salt are not good substi- 
tutes for food. Neither are government 
promises of better supplies accepted con- 


allies are not united on the food question. 
And the suffering people are beginning to 
demand something more than victories for 
their daily sustenance. The German menu 
in reality contains but one piéce de résist- 
ance—success. < 
For breakfast the piéce de résistance is 
submarine victory and the sinking of at 
least ten thousand tons of enemy ships; for 
lunch there is a raid on London; for din- 
ner an attack in Italy or on the Western 
Front. 5 
But when this piéce de résistance is with- 
drawn from the German people a mental 
and physical collapse may be expected, for 
there is no nourishment in the food itself. 
Simplicissimus, that most ruthless of all 
German comic newspapers, published on 
November thirteenth a cartoon entitled 
The Steeplechase of the Golden Calf. In 
the cartoonist pictured the bankers, th 
manufacturers of war materials, the foo 
barons, the farmers and the old women 
storekeepers astride their own golden calves, 
engaged ina madrace. In the center of the — 
racetrack sat thefemaleemblem of Justice— _ 
asleep. ; 
Upon seeing it I asked myself: Will the 
Allies or the German people awaken her? 
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AFTER THE DAY’S 


HE MOST productive, the most efficient and the most 


contented workman is the workman who has a cozy, com- 
fortable home to which to go after the day’s work. That 


workman best serves his country, his employer and himself who can enjoy 
the wholesome rest and recreation afforded by the home. 


In this day of phenomenal industrial activity and good wages, the work- 
man may well supplement the contemplated work of the National Government 
and municipal organizations in relieving the imperative need for more homes for 

workers. It costs no more to build a home than to rent one. Money paid on a 

home is money saved—money paid out in rent is money gone. The earnest, capable 

workman, putting in every working hour of every working day to serve his country, 

may well begin the purchase of. a home of his own while buying his share of Liberty 
Bonds and War Savings Certificates. 


And in any building he may undertake, the workman may well follow the wartime 
example of the Government and build with that most dependable, durable, adaptable and 
economical material — 


SOUTHERN PINE 


“The Wood of Service’’ 


For the same reasons that Southern Pine is now housing hundreds of thousands 7°, 7 
of Uncle Sam’s soldiers it may well shelter hundreds of thousands of the Nation’s LA Ca : 
industrial workers. It is perfectly adapted to every need in homebuilding. It yr, (A sel 
is the most available high-class material on the market today. It costs 4 
less than any other material of anything like its value. J 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


600 Interstate Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 
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- Easily installed 
{ ———? | on any type of 
5 i>; home heating 
| plant 


Coal Saving 


Now, when the drafts are opened, your home is over- 
heated, and your fuel wasted. This means a trip to the 
cellar. Then when the house cools, another trip. Time, 
fuel and energy all wasted. 


You do not need more than 68 degrees—any higher 
temperature wastes coal. This heat regulator automatically 
adjusts the dampers for an even temperature all day long. 
A variation of one degree in the room temperature regulates 
the drafts, giving you comfort and a saving of considerably 
more than the asked-for shovelful each day. 


“There is the device that makes our coal 
bill lower and our home more comfortable” 


Western Elecfric 


Heat Regulator 


It replaces the human element in heat regulation— makes it electrical, auto- 
matic and helps you co-operate with the United States Fuel Administrator 


Morning Comfort 


Install one of these heat regulators, and set the clock at 
night; then your home will be warm—but not over-heated, 
when you awaken. The dampers open automatically. No 
more shivering trips to the cellar to coax heat from a low 
fire. 


The No. 100 outfit has a spring motor and costs $38.50; 
the No. 200 outfit has an electric motor and costs $55.00. 
(Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies.) Buy from your 
electrical contractor; he will install it in a few hours’ time, 
at a reasonable cost. 


Write for your copy of the new booklet No. 71 Q, ‘‘Temperature—As You Like It.” 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


New York Atlanta Kansas City Dallas 


Houses in all Principal Cities 4 


Chicago St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco Seattle — 
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he crowd-will, are not the most effec- 
aids to justice. I have seen a prisoner 
astody arguing with his soldier captors 
making speeches to the crowd—his fate 
ntly dependent upon popular favor. 
ack of all Russian life since the revolu- 
is rule by committee. Every city, 
y village, every railway station, every 
istrial establishment is governed by a 
mittee. Sometimes a man of force and 
‘ty will dominate the committee; oftener 
but the representative of the average 
d. I have met with committees, nota- 
that one in charge of the Tiflis railway 
ion, which represented a lower order of 
lligence and efficiency than any group 
merican schoolboys. They showed only 
1 will to me, but I confess that in the 
< of my mind there echoed ‘‘bandar- 
’ How these supreme committees of 
«men and soldiers have humbled the 
jals of the old régime is apparent; 
srals and governors and superintendents 
directors and all sorts of other function- 
3 have had to learn to walk softly before 
‘who formerly could not approach unto 
1 their outermost offices. Gommanding 
ers have been subject to the veto of the 
mittees of privates. Men unable to 
| or write have thus been exalted into 
| judicial and administrative positions. 


- The Reign of Ignorance 


idustry in Russia is practically para- 
d by this system of committees. The 
1 of the largest textile mill in all Europe 
‘me that his plant’s production has 
1 reduced more than fifty per cent since 
\ittee control came into existence; and 
lf had fled from Russia for his life. 

e same time the cost has leaped to 
al times the old figures. Literally, 
day the workers make new demands, 
on some days as high as thirty specific 
—all having to do with the crea- 
of a new social order. Whenever the 
hear of a demand that has been made 
the workers in another mill they 
ightway put it forward, regardless of its 
riety; as, for example, asking for com- 
‘y schools for their children when such 
yols were already in existence in this 
dieular establishment. They want not 
7 free medical service for themselves but 
for all their relatives. Only the British 
science of the firm kept the committee 


aignorantly appointing as government . 


vector of the establishment’s output one 
he mill’s own men. That same head of 
‘firm has been vainly entreating the 
imittee not to let government cloth, 
ght and paid for, lie in great heaps out 
he open in the courtyard of a govern- 
it building, rapidly rotting, when the 
1 was willing to supply free warehous- 
' This cloth, by the way, was for the 
vering soldiers at the Front. 
me frequently hears stories in Russia of 
iufacturers and merchants who, unable 
pay the increased wages under condi- 
s of diminished labor, have turned over 
T businesses to the committees, though 
ome cases the workmen have refused to 
nit this, insisting that the owner retain 
inancial responsibilty! It is no uncom- 
1 experience for a committee, given 
iplete control, to run a business until all 
ital and credit are exhausted, and then 
demand that the ousted owners shall 
duce further capital for the contin- 
ce of the establishment. Such is their 
\-nigh incredible childishness. The men 
ply have not the experience or the sagac- 
for executive work. Nowhere have I 
n able to learn of a single instance of the 
cessful operation of a soviet, or commit- 
of workmen and soldiers. From the 
olny Institute, which is the seat of the 
shevik Government in Petrograd, down 
he smallest workshop, the attempt has 
stered disorganization and inefficiency 
failure. 
‘rovincialism marks committee rule. 
* men cannot see things in the large. 
it is why each group and each commu- 
’ is for itself as against the whole. Vil- 
’s and provinces and cities which have 
n hoard it, and refuse to let it cross their 
ers. Passengers from the Ciscaucasian 
vat belt have their luggage examined 
they should be taking white flour or 
er foodstuffs to hungry Petrograd. 
unsocialism of Russian socialism is 
-convicting. Individually the people 
y and generous. As communities, 
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however, they have exhibited since the 
revolution a selfishness and an intolerance 
that would make impossible the mainte- 
nance of any general government. That is 
the tremendous corollary of recent events. 
New Russia has collapsed because social- 
ism is not a strong enough tie to bind it 
together. The decrees of Petrograd have 
latterly been obeyed only as far as they 
could be enforced by soldiers. Rural 
regions refused to accept the arbitrarily 
fixed price of foodstuffs or to take the de- 
preciated ruble as currency. They reverted 
to the ancient principle of barter, offering 
wheat and other provisions in exchange for 
boots and clothes and leather and oil. 
Under socialism red, raw, ruthless selfish- 
ness has come to the surface. “Every man 
for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most” has grown tobetherule. Allsense of 
general welfare seems to have been numbed. 

Who can explain or justify the destruc- 
tion of standing fields of grain, after strictly 
local needs had been met, in order that the 
“bourgeois”’ of the cities might not benefit 
by the crop? Estates of landlords went up 
in flames, not because of individual ani- 
mosity but simply as an expression of class 
resentment. Coming up from Kieff the 
conductor of the car on which I rode showed 
me the fragments that were left of the 
electric-light motor; all else had been 
made.away with by the soldiers, who really 
wanted only the leather belt. The destruc- 
tion of railway rolling stock was under way 
before I got out of Russia; the tearing up 
of rails was expected to follow. A passion 
for the devastation of property seems sud- 
denly to have possessed the people, who 
have newly come to a sense of their power, 
without anything resembling what William 
Penn called “a public mind.” 

This point of the effect of Russia’s radi- 
calism upon her railways needs to be 
stressed, since it is one of the first particu- 
lars to come under the German eye. Fritz 
knows good railways. His own cars are 
clean, well-kept, carefully administered 
and run on time. As he looks upon the 
deteriorated Russian railway system he 
finds the ears filthy, stinking and vermin 
filled. Oftener than not, even in the first- 
class carriages, there is an entire absence of 
lights and water, for all purposes, not to 
mention linen. No trains are on time. 
Soldiers frequently take actual possession 
of a train, running it to suit their whims, 
and throwing out the civilian passengers. 
Beneath the onrush of soldiers hastening 
home and from the battlefront—a headless, 
heedless mob—the transportation system 
of Russia has collapsed. 


The World’s Worst Trains 


Chinese trains are careless—to speak 
euphemistically—in the matter of clean- 
liness and punctuality; and the Turkish 
trains on the Mecca railway seemed to me 
the uttermost limit of congestion and in- 
sanitary conditions; but in these matters 
both China and Turkey must take the side- 
track for Russia. 

Let me cite a typical instance: Through 
earsrun from Tabriz, Persia, to Tiflis, Cau- 
ceasus. A little company of Americans 
boarded one marked Tiflis at a station near 
Mount Ararat. Because they were Amer- 
icans they were given a compartment, which 
they held against almost continual assaults 
from the crowded corridor. About mid- 
night the train reached Alexandropol, 
where all the cars were summarily emptied, 
for no known reason. Similar processes had 
been executed upon other trains, for, the 
station itself being crowded until it could 
hold no more, the platform was covered 
with waiting men and women and children, 
cowering in the bitter cold. A remarkable 
sight was that, but not a pretty one. Clus- 
ters of persons—families, friends or fellow 
travelers—to the number of five, ten, fif- 
teen or twenty, hunkered close together for 
mutual warmth, with quilts drawn up over 
collective heads so that they looked like 
giant toadstools. Mothers held their babies 
inside their own clothing. Persians, Arme- 
nians, Georgians, Russians or other Orien- 
tals—they made a pictorial spectacle; but 
all sense of the curiousness of it was lost in 
compassion for the shivering sufferers from 
the bone-shaking cold. Meanwhile, mem- 
bers of the soviet in charge of the transpor- 
tation at this important junction warmed 
themselves or slept in a little office. Late 
the next morning those same cars were 
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made up again to continue the journey, 
after a wait that extended well into the 
day. Such is the condition of transporta- 
tion where the extremest form of socialism 
has full sway. 

City street-car lines are in an equal or 
worse mess, with their overjammed plat- 
forms, and women conductors who start 
the cars without looking to see whether 
passengers have got on or off. A motion 
picture of the Nevskii Prospekt would be a 
comforting revelation to the strap hangers 
of America. 


A Strangled Press 


Fritz also sees that radicalism has ruined 
the press. Historie dailies, with national 
circulations, like the Novoe Vremya, of 
Petrograd, and the Russki Slovoe, of Mos- 
cow, have been summarily suppressed by 
Bolsheviks with guns, and in their place ap- 
pear small sheets that are merely bulletins 
of the soviets, filled with proclamations in- 
stead of news. The thing that Bolshevikism 
can do bestis toissue manifestoes. Also they 
show a startling aptitude for faking, as, for 
example, reporting revolutions and upris- 
ings in other lands, after the example of 
Russia. As the wires and post are now in 
the hands of the Petrograd extremists the 
liberty of the press and all free interchange 
of opinion have been summarily throttled. 
Neither the Czar nor the Kaiser would 
dare go this far. As for advertising, that has 
been made, overnight, a state monopoly. 

The jaunty manner in which the Bol- 
sheviks take hold of private business is well 
illustrated by the decrees which wipe out 
an infant industry: 


DECREE OF STATE MONOPOLY ON 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


1. The printing of advertisements in 
periodicals, pamphlets and posters, as well 
as the issuing of advertisements to kiosks, 
offices, etc., is now a monopoly of the state. 

2. Only publications of the present gov- 
ernment in Petrograd, and of the local 
soviets, have the right to publish advertise- 
ments. Other newspapers printing adver- 
tisements will be suppressed. 

3. Directors of advertising offices, as 
well as all their employees, must continue 
working until the business is delivered up 
to the state. They are responsible for pre- 
serving the sequence of their work and for 
delivering to the soviet newspapers all pri- 
vate advertisements, all sums paid for such 
and full accounts thereof. 

4, All directors and employees of adver- 
tising offices must immediately organize 
Town Unions and All-Russian Unions to 
facilitate the reprinting of private adver- 
tisements in the soviet publications. 

5. The property of persons found guilty 
of concealing dossiers or funds, or of sabo- 
tage, as mentioned in Paragraphs 3 and 4, 
will be confiscated, and the owners will be 
imprisoned for a period not exceeding three 
years. 

6. Insertion of advertisements in private 
poate and in bulletins is also punish- 
able. 

7. All advertising offices will be confis- 
cated by the government, and their pro- 
prietors will receive a temporary remunera- 
tion. To shareholders and proprietors of 
small advertising offices funds paid in by 
them will be returned in full. 

All firms publishing advertisements must 
send full particulars or address to the 
soviet, under the risk of punishment, as 
stated in Paragraph 5. 

THE PEROPLE’S COMMISSARY OF THE MINIS- 

TRY OF EDUCATION, 

V. ULIANOFF [LENIN.]. 
A. V. LUNACHARSKY. 
N. GORBUNOFF, Secretary. 


A little thing like taking possession of the 
private banks, after confiscating the funds 
of the state bank, may not seem serious to 
the group of Maximalists temporarily in 
power, but to Fritz it looks anything but 
reassuring. In the same vein, he is not 
made enthusiastic by the entire absence of 
metal money and the unlimited issue of 
a paper currency which any second-rate 
printer with a job press can duplicate. I 
do not wonder that banks outside of Russia 
refuse to accept this money made since the 
revolution. 

Not being oversqueamish himself in any 
financial operations necessary to put 
Deutschland iiber Alles, Fritz understands 
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Keeps Old Razors Keen 
This scientific super-hone and a good 
old-fashioned razor are all any man 
needs for a perfect shave. The patented 
cup-shaped holes ‘‘velvet-edge’’ your 
razor in a few easy strokes. No chance 
to run out of blades. 


Trims off the rough ‘‘wire edge” that makes 
your razor scratch or ‘‘pull.’”? So simple you 
can’t overhone. Any novice can hone his old 
razor perfectly no matter how dull. Hundreds 
of thousands in home use. If it doesn’t give 
you the finest head-barber shave you ever had 
we'll gladly refund your money. Ask your 
druggist or hardware dealer or order direct by 
mail. 


Every Soldier Will Prize One 


Perforated 
Hone Company 


Detroit, Michigan 
Walkerville, Ont. 


Cents 


Camouflaged Furniture 


is usually made of acheap wood that warps 

or shrinks out of shape very soon. ‘‘Ma- 
hoganized’’ furniture is the namewhich dis- 
guises many an inferior wood made to look 
like mahogany. Solid Honduras mahog- 
any is known to have stood the test of ages 
and grows richer in color year by year. Most 
well furnished homes have a great deal of 
solid mahogany furniture, as it harmonizes 
with almost any color scheme and is always 

in style. That is why substitutions have 
sprung up. When buying solid of 
mahogany furniture ask the __ 

dealer to guarantee it as such. PJ 


Made and guaranteed 
by the same Company 


Any Spare Time? 


If you will have any spare 
time this winter, we will 
buy it and pay you liber- 
ally in salary and com- 


mission. Many Curtis 
representatives average 
a dollar an hour. Let 
us explain our offer. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
271 Independence Square, Philada., Pa. 
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Save Gasoli 
The “Improved sS 
upto 15% on gaso 4 
Write on your business stationery—send no money. Price $12.00. 


United Manufacturing Co., 302 Plymouth Bide., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Ai Pte Care, An Easy Way of Planting 


SA garden will be easier to plant if you use Pakro Seedtape 
this year. Pakro Seedtape eliminates, as far as possible, all 
uncertainty in garden growing. Just make a trench according to 
instructions on each package and plant a whole row at a time. 
Quick—clean—easy. Your garden will have a much more even 
stand and luxurious growth. The paper tape absorbs and holds 
the moisture around the seed—giving a higher percentage of 
germination and plant life. 

Pakro Seedtape contains just exactly the right number of seeds 
scientifically spaced. It assures an even distribution of fine, 
healthy plants. No thinning with Seedtape! Every seed is thor- 


oughly tested and selected from the very best stock. Good seed, 
ee properly planted, insures abundant flowers and 
delicious vegetables. 


Write today for the handsome catalog of Pakro 
Seedtape and Seeds. The illustrations are from ac- 
tual photographs and reproduced in actual colors. 
It shows how a million garden owners saved time 
and work and money last season in planting their 
gardens. This catalog will be sent you immediately 
upon your request without charge and prepaid. 


Look for the beautiful Pakro display in your dealer’s store 
AMERICAN SEEDTAPE COMPANY 


Pakro Building 
369 Ogden Street Newark, New Jersey 
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»s carbon troubles. Ten days’ FREE trial 
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prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free, Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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This practical toilet kit is different from MILITARY FITALLS, designed for army 
the old-fashioned cases. It’s a flat, con- and navy, arealso just the thing for motorists, 
venient carry-all for the toilet articles you campers and anybody desiring an excep- 
already own and use—or any new ones you tionally light, compact kit. 
want. FITALLS are for men or women and are 

FITALLS have patented adjustable spaces made in flexible leathers and attractive water- 


and self-locking straps which readily permit proof fabrics. Prices from $1.50° up. Be 
changing of toilet articles as desired, and hold SUTE you see the FITALL label—refuse imi- 


everything securely and compactly, without tations. 
an extra ounce of weight or inch of wasted Your dealer should have FITALLS. If 
space. not—send for descriptive booklet. 


EISEMAN, KAISER & COMPANY, Ekco Bldg., Chicago 
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full well that bribery did not go out of fash- 
ion in Russia with Czarism. An American 
banker tried to effect a great piece of serv- 
ice for the Petrograd Government, insisting 
only that he and his bank should not re- 
ceive any profit from the transaction. He 
was driven well-nigh,to desperation by the 
determination of the Russians, a cabinet 
minister chief among them, that he should 
exact a fifteen per cent commission, to be 
split with them. Another business man 
complained to me that whereas under the 
old régime it took a bribe of ten rubles to 
get a freight car it now takes as high as a 
thousand. There is nothing in this sort of 
thing to appeal to Fritz. 

Freedom to work or to loaf, as one 
pleases, high wages making the latter pos- 
sible, does not strike Fritz as an admirable 
concomitant of the golden age. He rather 
likes to work. Sheer idleness, as a goal, 
does not dazzle his industrious spirit. And 
when he sees the inflated income of the 
workman rousing the jealousy of and pro- 
voking reprisals from the peasant, even his 
thick-walled head receives light upon the 
vaunted solidarity of the proletariat. 

More moving yet is the apparent fact 
that ‘‘the people’s” control of government 
and industry does not provide bread. 
Fritz’ frau is patient, but she would never 
be content to stand in line, like these Rus- 
sian women, for half a day at a stretch for 
an inadequate portion of sour, indigestible 
black bread. By the time a housewife has 
made the rounds of the bread line, the milk 
line, the kerosene line, the vegetable line, 
and occasionally the meat and egg lines, 
she has scant time left for household duties. 
Add to this the necessity for spending all 
night in line for a pair of shoes or a new 
coat, and the social wastefulness of this 
sort of administration becomes apparent. 
Russia sorely needs shoes to-day; so is it 
any wonder that Fritz should have “cold 
feet’ concerning the efficiency of Bolshevy- 
ikism? 

In the matter of fuel, too, the big cities 
are cruelly off this winter, though Russia 
has timber in plenty. It was estimated that 
the supply of wood, which is the common 
fuel, cut and delivered to Petrograd and 
Moscow for this season is only one-half the 
needed supply. Remembering how long 
and hard are the winters of Russia, with 
snow lasting for five months, so that it will 
not be easy for the cold-crazed mobs of 
Petrograd to tear up the wooden paving 
blocks to use in their stoves, this dearth of 
fuel assumes large significance. All man- 
kind is tethered by a short rope to the 
primal needs of the body. So, shivering, 
Fritz would turn from Petrograd to his own 
better-ordered land, where he would write 
a long and stupid treatise upon the nonuse 
of resources. 

To the practical mind of the Teuton this 
is Russia’s crowning proof of ineffective- 
ness.. The country is one of the few 
self-contained nations on earth. It has 
everything that man needs, from food in 
unlimited variety to material for clothes— 
from fur caps to leather boots, with woolens 
and cottons in between. Wood and coal 
and iron and precious stones and metals 
abound. All the supplies that Germany so 
sorely needs are normally plentiful in Rus- 
sia. How her hands have itched to get hold 
of those fat whaleback wheat barges on 
the Dnieper, the Dniester and the Don, all 
so easily accessible from the Black Sea and 
Constantinople. The inability of Russia to 
utilize her resources is an old story, but 
to-day she is worse off in this respect than 
ever before. 

Radicalism has not produced a single 
man with a large grasp of administration 
or of national service. With food abundant 
in spots, people in other parts of Russia 
are to-day starving. While wood in im- 
measurable quantities is found at short 
distances from the great cities, people have 
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since he had exhibited the details of his 
affairs even to his wife. Time was when 
they had studied the little balance sheet 
together, planning how much they could 
spend. But for many years the golden flood 
had seemed so ample that there was no use 
in discussing details. 

“My income last year,” he said, “was 
two million seven hundred and forty-odd 
thousand dollars. It’s been more than two 
million dollars for the last ten years, mostly 
from old C. 8. M.” 


February 2. 7 


perished of cold. In all the clamant so 
ism of recent days there has been no 


popular well-being. There has been a 
rent of talk submerging the whole land, 
no march or even drift toward a con 
social service of all and by all. ; 

Now Fritz is a nationalist, an ar 
devotee of the Fatherland. In his opi 
if there be such an offense as the unpar 
able sin it is that which the Russian m 
so blackly commit—disloyalty to 1 
country. They have no real sense o 
wholeness as a people, with a commo 
sion and destiny; that idea went out 
the Czar and the church. As a sub 
the Bolshevik Government has pr 
that any unit or race or section of 
might have its separate identity an 
pendence for the asking. Disintegr: 
thus officially proposed from headqu: 
with never a care for the grave adm 
trative consequences involved. The 
like Saratoff and Tsaritzin and Astrak 
which set themselves up as separate re 
lics, were entirely logical in their conclus 
concerning the outworking of the r 


reported secession of Siberia and Turke 
and the Caucasus units, as well as 
and Ukrainia. Broadly speaking, R 
day is without any loyalty except lo; 
to class, and that is strangely expre: 
Fritz may be slow-witted, but he 
fool. Above all else he is a pragmi 
He is for the thing that works. —_ 
ideals whatsoever which do not heeco 


" 


t. 
the Kaiser and God on a joint throne 
Instead of converting him to Solna 
the pathetic, pitiable and tragic condition 
in the land of the Slav turn him from a) 
such theories. For he sees that from topt 
bottom the Russian people are D 
and dissatisfied. He does not want i 
Germany to become a land of complet 
disorganization and disorder and disloyalty, 
Empty stores, empty fuel bins, empty larc 
ers and empty stomachs are not attraeti 
to Fritz, who would rather be cared for b 
any kind of absolutism than enjoy this: 
of ‘‘liberty.”’ >. 
One passion only fills the breast of Frit 
as he contemplates demoralized and hel 
less Russia, with her soldiers fleeing fro: 
the Front, her mobs burning cities as we 
as estates, her uttermost borders filled wit 
rioting, her people in a jangle of pett 
wrangling and self-seeking politics, her foo 
supply selfishly hoarded by one group whil 
another starves, her credit gone, her news 
papers suppressed, her transportatio! 
lapsed, her real leaders in hiding or fleein 
for their lives, and her prestige among th 
nations vanished utterly—that passionis 
desire to lay the strong hand of Prussia 
this poor, helpless nation. He knows thé 
his Emperor and he could quickly bring th 
Russian people to heel. They would I 
taught to march the goose step os 
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department of their existence by a ( 
German drillmasters. All the splendid ra 
material of life and of things would be ru 
through the hopper of German efficienc 
Or again, to change the figure, if guided b 
an iron hand in a velvet glove these volati 
big children could be gentled to doci 
greatness—at the cost, it is true, of losin 
their souls. Instead of socialism thei 
would be an intensified Prussianism, wit 
no tarrying at the happy mean of demo 
racy. Rather than let Russia blundi 
through to self-realization and to the fu 
fillment of the great dreams that stir with! 
her, Fritz would quickly transform her int 
the mightiest of instruments for the con 
plete Prussianization of the world. — 

‘ > 
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That was his way of referring to t 
Crews Shoe Machines Company. It 
the source of his fortune; but for a doz! 
years he had paid only perfunctory atte) 
tion to it. It was a finished thing; “Don 
was written upon it; there was no Jon: 
any outlet for his restless energy in it. 
must have something new, something int 
making to work at. He must always be @ 
venturing, striking out. Once old C. 5. 
had been the grand adventure—W! 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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Burns Natural or 
Artificial Gas and 
Coal or Wood ---- 


No Parts to Change 
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" Wrist Changes 
from Gas to 


Coal. 


| ~ “Come In jad See 
My Remarkable New Combination Range” 


“Notice how warm the kitchen is on this cold day. [can’t make a mistake when changing fuels, because 
I’m burning coalnow. When it’s warmer [can use gas _ I have only to turn the key. That’s all. 
and keep the kitchen cool. Or I can use both coal and gas ‘And such baking! My biscuits and pies and cakes 
at the same time if I want to—or wood instead of coal. are the finest youever ate! And my roasts so juicy and 
“Tt’s simply wonderfulthewaytherangeworks. There tender and brown. That’s because now I can use the 
are noparts to changeasinordinarycombinationranges. — fuel best suited to the food I am cooking.” 
I just turn the key Ret Dorothy has hoid ef and the oven Thousands of other housewives have had the same 
is ready for baking with gas. I turn it back for coal. | experience with the 
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(W..S. Pat. Iesned Pec. 25, 1917} 


_+ Its fame is national. Marion Harris Neil, M.C. A., former Cooking Editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and National Culinary Expert, recommends it very highly. It is “starred” by Good Housekeeping Institute. Because 
of its superior features it is the largest selling combination range on the market. ; ‘ : 

The Universal Combination Range is also the most economical range to buy and to operate. Costs only a little more 
than a gas range and about the same as a coal range--you get both for practically the price of one. 

Because you can use gas, coal or wood te suit weather and cooking conditions it helps the Government conserve coal and 
lessens your fuel bills. Because it bakes under most difficult conditions, it keeps servants 
contented and gives universal satisfaction to the whole family. 

Soid for cash or on easy payments by leading dealers everywhere. Made in plain or 


nickel finish, and black or blue UNIVIT enamel. »=»——_______________.._t__—p — 
We alse manufacture.a full line of Kanges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. Ask your 
. dealer. Low cost. Easy terms. 

Write for FREE Book + PORCELAIN - 

| which pictures and describes the wonderful Combination Range, and other stoves in the als =a 
| Universal line. Sent postpaid on request; also name of nearest dealer. Write today. A splendid, vitreous, porcelain 
| “4. s S OF pale a? perce & Slated pal 
s. > \ % strength, durability ana giaze. 

& 4 . re an \, . _ © powers 

| Eastern Type Universal Com- (ribben. & Sexton, < JOTRPAIY; pra wig! ane mS mS pala es 
bination Range SG = 7 bathtub is over the old tin. tubl 
| ee ee nor hyd 594-704 Sacramento Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. ‘ Look for the trade mark UNIVIT 
ash chute if desired. Plain or nickel DENVER MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO stamped on enamel, before you 


ish and blue or black buy. Comes in black, blue or white. 


UNI nal Great demand for Universal Combination Ranges, Stoves, Furnaces, makes agency 
3 ie rage DEALERS most desirable in the field. Write for our unusual Sales Plan. 
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But how nichly Nature repays 
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OME say that the world is ungrateful 
An’ often pays evil for good— 
I reckon they ain’t raised tobacco and dogs, 
Or treated the same as they should. 
For age-mellowed Velvet will mo’ than repay 
All that patience an’ care can expend, 


An’ the bow-legged puppy some day is a dog 
That would lay down his life for his friend. 


| patel foe 
The Is money —the two years that Velvet spends slowly age- 


ing in huge wooden hogsheads represent a heavy expenditure. 


that investment. 


Those two years make Velvet mild 
and mellow, cool and smooth, and 
bring out the flavor of the rich Ken- 
tucky Burley tobacco to its utmost. 
Fill your pipe with Velvet and let 
it prove what we can only fell. 


Velvet Joe’s Almanac for the year 1918 is 


now ready and if you want a copy write to © , Ti 
him at 4241 Folsom Avenue, St. Louis, iggelt « RA iS bacco Co. 


Missouri, and he will mail it to you. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
foreman of the little machine shop at 
uynn, with his head full of the stitching ma- 
thine. Often it would be one o’clock, two 
clock, three o’clock in the morning before 
iis coaxing wife could drag him away from 
he rude model in the shed adjoining the 
dtchen and get him to bed. Many a time 
s he lay awake at night thinking about it 
ie would slip stealthily from bed, so as not 
o wake her, tiptoe to the kitchen, light a 
serosene hand lamp and sneak into the 
hed. There he would sit, humped in a 
itchen chair, with an overcoat over his 
‘houlders if it was cold, staring at the rude 
aodel which had cost him infinite pains 
‘nd made ruthless inroads on his twenty 
jollars a week. He couldn’t merely lie abed 
hinking about it; the urge to see it and 
‘ouch it was too strong. He must have the 
veritable thing under his eyes. He would 
it pouring his mind at it, in still, passion- 
te grapple, as though he could tear out the 
»affling secret by main force. But it was all 
one now; with humorous disrespect he re- 
erred to it as old C.S. M. 

- “Tn 1916,” he continued, “that shebang 
-arned four million seven hundred and odd 
housand dollars net. The auditor’s pre- 
iminary report shows it will earn substan- 
jally the same in 1917. I own one per cent 
‘nore than half of it, you know.” 
_ After he got the secret there remained 
he hardly less difficult matter of enlisting 
apital for its exploitation and fighting 
ome long lawsuits over the patents—with 
he result that the inventor owned fifty-one 
ver cent of the company, and his backers 
‘orty-nine per cent. 
_ “Last year my dividend from C.S.M. 
yas two million three hundred thousand 
lollars. For a good many years I’ve had a 
‘ot bigger income than any man ought to 
pend; bigger, I believe, than any man in 
‘he United States does spend, as a matter 
if fact. There was a good fat surplus every 
lear. Maybe I’ve been more or less of a 
‘ool about that surplus; but swapping 
ood live money for dead old pieces of 
yaper—bonds and mortgages—to bury ina 
e-deposit vault never appealed very 
nuch to me. I like to have my money 
vhere I can get action on it myself—put it 
nto something that I can have a hand in 
nanaging. I’m never content just to be 
. passenger; I want to help drive. Ibuya 
yunch of railroad bonds, but that gives me 
jothing to do with running the railroads. I 
‘imply clip the coupons. Other fellows have 
ll the fun of running the railroad. I don’t 
ike that. Business is the greatest game in 
the world. Planting an idea and watching 
a beats mother’s amateur gardening a 
nile. 
| “T’ve gone into several things that didn’t 
dan out. I dropped a million in that syn- 
thetic rubber lark before I could make up 
ny mind to quit. But somebody’s got to 
wry experiments or we’ll never know which 
are the good ones. I never lost any sleep 
yver it. I took up a ramshackle old gas 
lant here at Banning a dozen years ago. 
Naturally, that ran into electric light and 
street railroad. That’s the kind of thing I 
ike, you see—something under my own 
»yes and hands. It’s about the best plant 
‘n New England nov, if I do say so. First 
ind last I’ve put something more than four 
millions into it. Last year it paid me five 
oer cent—six per cent before that, but five 
ast year. Here it is on my sheet.” 
He put a finger.on theitem: ‘‘‘Banning 
Gas and Electric, $200,000.’ But I’ve been 
zanny too. I’ve salted down five million 
dollars in prime railroad bonds that aver- 
age me four and a half per cent. Here it is, 
‘Bonds, $225,000.’ Add the street-railroad 
dividend and old C.S.M. and you get 
¢wo million seven hundred and forty-odd 
shousand dollars—my income in 1916, as I 
sold you.” 

He took another sheet from his sheaf and 
continued: “But this year it’s some differ- 
ant. The Shoe Machinés Company is one 
of those unlucky concerns whose profits 
come from patent rights more than from 
snvested capital, and Congress says you’re 

ntitled to earn only nine per cent on your 
money investment. So this new war- 
profits tax takes forty-six per cent of our 
net profits. My income from that source 
‘s cut practically in half. The auditor 
it will be a million two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars. 

“Then here’s Banning Gas, Electric 
Light and Street Railway. I told you the 
dividend last year was only five per cent. 
That was because, with these war prices 
for materials and labor, our operating cost 


was climbing hand over fist, and you see we 
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can’t raise the price of our product corre- 
spondingly because the price we charge for 
gas, electric light and street-car fares is 
fixed by law; in fact we should have cut 
the dividend to three per cent instead of 
five last year. This year the price of every- 
thing we buy, including labor, has gone out 
of sight. There won’t by any dividend at 
all. My railroad bonds will pay the same 
return as last year, two hundred and twenty- 
five thousand. That, with C.S.M., gives 
me an income of a million and a half. If 
you look over this new war-income tax 
you'll find that an income of a million and 
a half is taxed fifty-three and thirty-four 
one-hundredths per cent, or a trifle over 
eight hundred thousand dollars. So after 
I pay my tax I’ll have seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars left.” 

He referred to the sheet he had first 
examined, and smiled. 

“That certainly sounds like plenty of 
money. Looks as though a modest family 
like ours, that doesn’t go in for showy 
society and polo stables and things of that 
sort, ought to worry along on it very com- 
fortably. But here’s the other side of the 
ledger.”” He looked round at his wife. 

“You remember, mother, a long while 
ago you told me that any man with an 
income of a million dollars ought to give 
fifteen per cent of it to charity, and I 
agreed with you. I’ve done that for a good 
many years; in fact, counting the hospital 
as charity—which it is—I’ve been doing a 
little better than that. The hospital, with 
the new wards, the free dispensary, the 
visiting nurses and this research work cost 
me a little better than three hundred thou- 
sand last year. Then here’s your list: 
Fifty thousand to Associated Charities in 
New York, twenty-five thousand to United 
Charities in Boston; fifteen thousand to 
the Adirondacks tubercular camp; five 
thousand to the summer camp for mothers 
and children. I don’t need to read it all. 
We’ve both investigated all of ’em. We 
know they’re good things—doing good 
work—necessary work. What can we cut 
out there?” 

““We’ve been contributing to some of 
those twenty years, Sam,” said his wife. 
“* All of them have got in the way of count- 
ing on us for so much every year. Some 
way this war stirs up people’s emotions 
more than poverty at home does. With all 
the money that’s going into Red Cross and 
other war things, some of our home charities 
are having a harder time than ever to meet 
the bills. All of those charities depend on 
us. We must stand by them now.” 

“Well, there you are,’’ Crews replied. 
“‘As your mother says, these charities and 
the poor people whom they help depend on 
us. We’ve got them into the habit of de- 
pending on us. They’ve got a regular 
vested interest in me. I’ve made ’em a 
fixed charge against myincome. How can 
I cut them off now? How can I shut up the 
hospital?” 

“You-cean’t,”’ said his wife promptly. 

Crews glanced over the sheet a moment 
and observed impatiently: ‘‘Those chaps 
at Washington talk about a big income as 
though it was something a man could do as 
he pleased with. That would be true of a 
fellow who discovered a gold mine and so 
came into a big income overnight. But I 
don’t care how big the income is, if a man’s 
had it for some time a hundred and one 
claims grow on it as naturally as acorns 
grow on trees. f 

“Maybe it would be a good thing if 
nobody had a big income. But as far back 
as I’ve ever heard any reports from, people 
have had surplus income and the public has 
looked to them to do certain things. Last 
half dozen years or more Flora and Arthur 
here have been drilling it into my nut that 
art’s mighty important. They say it’s the 
flower of life. I guess a whole lot of the 
leaves would wither right up if robbers 
with the dough stopped nourishing ’em. 
Where’s there a gallery of painting and 
sculpture that public enemies with fat 
bank accounts haven’t set up and main- 
tained? Where would the orchestras and 
opera get off? How much of a market 
would painters and architects and sculptors 
find if they were paid only out of taxes? _ 

“Charity? I suppose for every public 
dollar that goes to relieve helpless want 
there must be twenty private dollars— 
maybe fifty. A very big chunk of our 
so-called higher education comes out of plu- 
tocratic wads. Shoes are better and cheaper 
in the United States because of some ideas 
that I dug out of the top of my head. When 
I knew I had my machine so it would 
work I couldn’t have gone to the county 


Internal Gear Drive 


ROAD 


The man who owns a Bethlehem 
isPresident of a perfectly equipped 
freight and express system, which 
is not subject to traffic delays, 
embargos or lost freight cars. 


All roads are Bethlehem roads 
and all distances are Bethlehem 
distances. 


Bethlehem Internal Gear Drive Motor 
Trucks, Dump Trucks, Tractors’ and 
Trailers will carry the heaviest loads a 
hauling apparatus can handle—their 
owner's confidence. 


Know what you're buying —Examine a Bethlehem 


$1245 = $1775 


1 Yyton Chassis 214 ton Chassis 
F. ©. B. ALLENTOWN 


Bethlehem Motors Corporation 
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We buy this mans 
spare.time 


N. WALLACE, of Portland, Oregon, held a position with 
« good pay and short hours. But in spite of his liberal salary 
he never had any money at the end of the week for the savings- 
fund account. Looking round for the reason, he decided that he 
had too much spare time in which to spend the money that he earned. 

So Mr. Wallace thought things over and decided that if he 
could turn a few of his waste hours into productive hours each 
day, his expenses would decrease, his income increase, and a bank 
account result. . 

He began a hunt for the most profitable spare-time employment. 
He found that practically all his friends read or wanted to read one 
of the Curtis periodicals, The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. He was 
business man enough to see that this enormous demand meant 
Opportunity to him. 

At once he wrote for and secured appointment as one of our 
local subscription representatives. Today his income far exceeds 
his expenditures; he has purchased an automobile from his profits; 
and The Curtis Publishing Company pays him a good weekly 
salary, besides commission, for his spare time. 

We need new representatives to take care of the heavy 
demand for new and renewal subscriptions for the Curtis periodi- 
cals. We offer you a liberal salary and commission for every minute 
of spare time that you can give us. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
272 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me details of your money- 
making plan. 


Clip or tear 
out this cou- 


pon and mail 
toto. ceany 


Address__ 
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Are your plants, vines and shrubbery 
doing well? Have you had success 
with your flowers or do they look 
sickly and thriftless? Do you realize that 

“scraggly”’ plants are worse than no plants at all? 

The difference between weak, thriftless, off-colored 

jan piast plants, and healthy, luxuriant, rich colored flowers and foliage, 
e Pp. is the difference between success and failure. If your plants are not 
TJhes doing well, chances are they need food. They are being starved and are an eye- 
sore and a source of annoyance rather than pleasure, but don't throw them away; use 


Red Snapper Plant Food 


RED SNAPPER PLANT FOOD isa wonderfully rich, very nutritious, yet harmlessfertilizerfor plants of this 
kind. Its effect can be noticed within a few days after the first application. Color of foliage becomes a darker 
green and flowers and blossoms take ona beauty of coloring and size beyond all expectations—the wonder and 
admiration of all whoseethem. It is made from the head bones and nitrogenous cartilage of the South Am- 
erican Red Snapper fish, dried under intense heat, mixed with other organic plant foods to make a perfectly 
balanced ration, then ground and bolted in flour mill machinery into a fine meal. It is thoroughly sterilized, 
clean and sanitary, to be used in the finest homes and conservatories as well as for outside use. Put up in 2 
Ib. cans including an 8 oz. package of RED SNAPPER Plant Tonic which is used to give the plants quick 
start. Price 50c. Also put up in 12% lb. burlap paper lined sacks. Price $1.50. For sale by all leading 
Florists, Druggists, Grocers and Nurserymen, Ask your dealers. If they have not got it, send us their names 
and we will see that they get it for you. For your trouble we will send postage prepaid our valuable booklet 
“HOUSE PLANTS AND FLOWER GARDENS—Their Care and Culture,’ which contains fourteen 
chapters of general information. This is worth 50c alone to any lover of flowers. 


d gnapP™ 


A Valuable 


k Dealers who are not already handling this product should send for our introductory Sales Proposition. 


Flower Boo! 


FREE General Office NATIONAL PLANT FOOD COMPANY, Dept. Q 10 


Eau Claire, Wis. Warehouses—Chicago, and other distributing points. 


Factory 
Pensacola, Fla. (10) 
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treasurer and got a red cent to demonstrate 
it- with. I had to go to John Farson and 
old Ezra Stiles and convince ’em they 
could afford to gamble fifty thousand dollars 
on it. : 

“‘ Maybe it would be nicer if nobody had 
any surplus money. But we’ve built the 
whole contraption on ahother plan. We’ve 
fixed it so it won’t work without surplus 
individual income. Practically every man 
with a surplus income finds it mortgaged to 
something or other. The bigger the income 
the more mortgages. 

“T’ve got to keep the hospital going. 
That’s three hundred thousand. Here’s 
this other list—charities which, as your 
mother says, depend on us. If I cut any- 
thing off that list it probably means that 
some poor devil—maybe a child—gets a 
kick in the face. That list is a hundred and 
fifty thousand. Here’s the institute. Flora 
says I’d be cheating the youngsters down 
there if I turned them out of doors. 

“Here’s Stony Brook Farm. Probably 
I’ve been more or less of a fool about that. 
It amused me to take this stony, worn-out 
old soil and show what money and energy 
and science could do with it. I averaged 
thirty-one bushels of wheat to the acre this 
year and sixty-four bushels of corn. I'll 
back my peaches against the world. 

“Probably I ought to have stopped just 
with the practical farming. But I had the 
money—two and a half millions a year or 
better. If horticulture amused me and 
your mother got dotty about flowers, why 
shouldn’t we have gone in for ’em! We 
both got the idea of a park to be given to 
Banning when we’re through. We thought 
that would be a nicer monument than a 
great chunk of cold granite sticking up to 
the sky. I really don’t know what it’s all 
cost—the planting and gardening and green- 
houses and all that—and I don’t care. 
Maybe it’s a selfish pleasure, but it’s open 
to the public Saturday afternoons and Sun- 
days allsummer. Suppose I just cut it off— 
fire everybody and shut the shop. Two big 
greenhouses full of rare plants will die over- 
night. All the rare shrubbery—the whole 
thing, in fact—will go to pot in one season. 

“‘Tt’s like everything else—once you start 
it you can’t quit. I’ve got to keep it going 
or all the toil and skill and money that’s 
gone into it so far will go to waste. Instead 
of three hundred acres of as lovely park as 
ever lay outdoors, with about every tree 
and shrub and flower that will grow in this 
soil and climate, you’ll soon have nothing 
but a cow pasture in poor condition. 

“'There’s hospital, charities, institute, 
Stony Brook. They take six hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars—not what you 
could call really extravagant out of an 
income of two million seven hundred thou- 
sand. But when you cut the income down 
to seven hundred thousand it looks differ- 
ent. That leaves thirty thousand dollars. 
There are eight grown people down here 
and eight children upstairs. Of course we 
can get by on that; in fact, mere living ex- 
penses simply don’t count in this game. 
Anybody can cut his mere living expenses 
to a certain extent. It’s a question of pro- 
portions. A man on two thousand a year 
thinks five thousand is riotous living; but 
I suppose a family that’s been brought up 
to spend a hundred thousand a year would 
go to the poorhouse on five thousand. They 
wouldn’t know how touseit right. All their 
money would be spent before anybody 
thought to order a barrel of flour and a few 
bushels of potatoes. Your mother and I 
lived on eighteen dollars a week once. We 
could do it again. The whole family can 
live all right on thirty thousand. But there 
really isn’t any thirty thousand to live on. 
We've left Stephen out.” 

He turned to his younger son—tall, like 
himself, though not so heavy across the 
shoulders, and with a forceful face. Stephen 

was thirty now, and for five years he had 
been a pride and comfort to his parents. 
For seven years before that, it seemed as 
though Stephen had fairly made up his 
mind not to do anything a boy ought to 
do—and to do everything else. Flora, after 
all, had been only the mettlesome colt that 
needs breaking. One feels its underlying 
tractableness. It may kick over the shaft 
or gallop through the flower beds—to come 
back presently and eat sugar out of one’s 
hand and rub its nozzle against one’s sleeve. 
But this Stephen—there had been a wilder, 
more ominous energy in him. Crews had 
doubted whether it wasn’t himself rather 
than the colt that was going to be broken. 


Finally—where Crews himself seemed to 
| have failed—it had been just this red- 
| bearded, partly bald associate professor of 
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chemistry who had turned the trick. He 
had got Stephen really interested in som 
thing. That was the whole secret. 
youngster had been an engine running wil 
School hadn’t interested him; college 
hadn’t interested him—though he had in. 
terested it sufficiently to get,expelled with - 
expressions of warm indignation. H 
brother-in-law had interested him in a cor 
mercial application of chemistry, and § 
phen had simply taken off his coat and gone | 
to work as though he never had an idea 
doing anything else. He and Bevans w 
abroad on a voyage of exploration and 
covery in furtherance of their project. 
When the European war broke 
shutting off the supply of German dy 
Bevans—and Stephen—saw a great oppor- 
tunity. Crews sawit too. It was just 
kind of thing that would excite him—a 
industry to be made out of hand. 
went at it with his usual expansive ener, 
The result was the Columbia Dyestul 
Corporation—now building at Banning. 
“Foolish about that, too, I suppose,” 
Crews observed. ‘‘But I saw it as a gre 
big new thing—a big new industry to 
established here that would make 
United States independent of foreign dyes, 
If I couldn’t have seen it as a big thin 
I wouldn’t have been much interested. 
didn’t want any penny-whistle dye sh 
creeping along on all fours until in four 
five years it could toddle a bit. I h 
plenty of money to put into it. We plann 
big and went at it with our heads doy 
You and Arthur know something abo 
how much hard work has gone into it t 
last three years. I can tell you how much 
money it has taken. The last two years al 
my surplus income hds gone that way 
That’s the way I want my surplus incoi 
to go—into planting and watering a 
idea; something I can see growing 2 
flourishing under my hand. It’s been a life- 
saver for me. Probably I was getting soft 
and old when it came along and made m 
take off my coat again. | 
“Tf we hadn’t planned big it would 
have taken so much time. Plenty of othe 
fellows have hopped in. But I wanted it 
right, so when we start we’ll be started fo 
all time to come. You know it’s going—it’s 
going to go big. We’re far enough along to 
be sure of that. But it ain’t over the top 
yet. Best we can do, I calculate it will tak 
a million fresh money this coming year. 
“Banning Gas, Electric Light and Street 
Railway will need some money, too; and 
as I’m the chief stockholder and chairmal 
of the board and as there’s no going to the 
public with a bond issue now, probably 
they’ll be looking to me to finance it. See? 
If you start a thing you’ve got to see it 
through; and unless you’re a bonehead 
you’re always starting something or other. 
Your income isn’t yours at all. There area 
hundred and one claims on it. You’ve g 
to put it into charity. You’ve got to puti 
into business. The whole game is organized 
to depend on surplus individual income. 
‘“T’ve just shown you an income of more 
than two million dollars. You can’t cut 
ten per cent off it without drawing blood. 
Talk about pruning living expenses! Ly; 
without leaving anything for living ex- 
penses, I’m pruned from the crown of mj 
hat to the soles of my shoes and then 
feet under ground. I’ve got to find a mi 
and three quarters this coming year, sa 
nothing of living expenses, and I’ve got 
income of seven hundred thousand dolla 
to find it in. Not very promising fishing, 
thatee 2 
“But what can you do, Sam?” Mrs. 
Crews asked in a tone of dismay. Lo 
““Why,” he replied, “‘I can borrow the 
money—just borrow the money—hock my 
railroad bonds. There’s nothing else to do— 
outside of the Arabian Nights, where you 
get money by rubbing a lamp. I wanted t¢ 
explain to you that this family will be liv- 
ing on borrowed money the coming indow 


so don’t throw any of it out of the window. 
We’ve all got to live as economically as W 
know how.” 7 
Mrs. Crews’ usually placid brows ga / 
ered in an anxious wrinkle and she stir 
uneasily in her chair. It shocked her plain 
old-fashioned sense of honorable economy, 
“Living on borrowed money!” she mur: 
mured. “It sounds awfully—reckless. ] 
never could bear being in debt.’’ ; 
“T don’t fancy it very much myself, 
Crews replied thoughtfully. ‘“‘But I’m 
ting used to it. I owe my New York b 
two hundred and fifty thousand dol 
now—on Liberty Bonds. I felt as thou 
ought to subscribe something. War is 
tainly—inconvenient.” 
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When the Call Came for More Ships 


The CONCRETE ROADS of Snohomish County, Wash., were ready for immediate 
hauling, by motor truck, of millions of feet of timber for ships and airplanes. 


' Motor trucks carry the ponderous logs over the 
106 miles of concrete roads in Snohomish County 
at steady speed, 365 days a year, without interrup- 
tion, more quickly and more dependably than any 
other means or avenues of transport. This is but 
one instance of road preparedness supporting and 


expediting war preparedness. If concrete road 
systems were available everywhere, the Nation’s 
vast war production as well as its commerce 
would be unhampered by shortage of fuel and 
raw materials. Its full military and industrial 
power could be mobilized. 
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Concrete highways are as necessary in peace as in war. They are becoming the very arteries 
of national life. Systems of them should be built. Delay only adds to the enormous burden 
which the public bears in maintaining impermanent highways under heavy motor traffic. 
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Accounting office of R. H. 
Ingersoll & Brother, makers 
ofthefamousIngersoll Watch 
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Cutting the cost 


of accounting by rapid machine work 


+ HEN the Comptometer key-driven ma- 
chine was installed for making all our 
computations it made actual savings of thou- 
sands of dollars a year. 
‘Each machine pays for itself over again at least once a 
year through its great speed and accuracy. 


‘We list figures practically only in making bank deposits, 
and use the Comptometer for balance sheet, profit and 
loss, cost payroll, auditing, budget, overhead, report, 
schedule and statistical work. 


‘‘ All budgets are computed on the machine, a man having 
an operator at his elbow. 


‘“Pay checks come to executive headquarters and are 
worked into costs with all requisitions. 


“All our factories and larger branch offices use the same 
method.” 


That is the estimate placed on Comptometer Service by a 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 


CONTROLLED-KEY 


by J. WM. SCHULZE 


(Author of ‘*‘ The American Office’’) 
Controller, R. H. Ingersoll & Brother, New York City 


man of practical experience—one who has also studied and 
written much on modern means and methods of office 
management and accounting. Without theorizing about it, 
Mr. Schulze simply gives the concrete facts about how they 
use the Comptometer and the results they get from its use. 


Now, note this: That the three big factors in this saving 
of ‘‘thousands of dollars a year” are Comptometer Speed, 
Accuracy, and Flexibility. Speed saves time; Accuracy 
prevents errors; and Flexibility extends these advantages 
to all the figure work in your office. 


That combination works the same in one office as in 
another. The figure work in your office is not different 
from that in Ingersoll’s office—it may be greater or less in 
volume—but the processes are the same. 


Ask a Comptometer man to bring his machine and demon- 
strate its application to the various kinds of work in your 
office. 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘Better Methods of Accounting.” 


1723 N. Paulina St., Chicago 
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How the controlled-key 
safeguards accuracy 


An exclusive feature of the Comptometer | 


If you fumble a key—do not get it clear down— 
the Controlled-key automatically throws in the 
Emergency stop, locking the keyboard. 

Should the fault occur, say, half way down the 
column, you don’t have to cancel and add it all 
over again. Simply complete the unfinished 
stroke, touch the release key and go on. But 
until that is done, not another figure can be 


added. 


Figured conservatively, the added efficiency of 

the Controlled-key, shown in ‘comparative tests 
made by Comptometer users on their regular 
work against machines without this feature, 
averages close to 8%. 

The knowledge of security afforded by the | — 
Controlled-key enables an experienced operator | | 
to go at top speed—without the strain of con- | 


stant watchfulness against slighted key-strokes. — te | 
The Controlled-key takes care of all that. | 
Under the protection of this safeguard, even the | 
inexperienced operator has nothing to fear from | 

a faulty keystroke. 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 
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ART- RUGS AND 
FLOOR-COVERINGS 


ONGOLELM 


GUARANTEE 


SATISEACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY WILL 
' BE REFUNDED 


Gold Seal 


ART-RuGS 


‘That Seal Guarantees 
cong ole um Quality”- says the salesman, pointing to it on the rug. 


“It shows you that the manufacturers stand squarely behind every claim 
they make for Congoleum Gold-Seal Rugs and Floor-Coverings. We are 
glad they put the Gold Seal where you can’t help seeing it, because it 
protects both you and us. 


NGOLEUM 


a A DAMP CLOTH WILL REMOVE 
"Np SEAL IF IT STICKS TO GOODS 


“The moment you see the Gold Seal you know it stands for real, genuine, 
advertised Congoleum, and that you are not getting an inferior substitute.” 


‘But why do you recommend Congoleum ?”~— asks the customer 


Because, where a low-priced floor-covering is desired, there is nothing else that answers the 
urpose so well as a Congoleum Rug. . 


| * . . . 

First, it is sanitary and easy to keep clean. There is 
o burlap in a Congoleum Rug, so water won’t hurt it. 
. damp mop will keep the colors clear and bright. 


Second, a Congoleum Rug is very durable. The sur- 
ice 1s wear-resisting and absolutely sanitary. 


Then, too, it lies perfectly flat without fastening.” 


‘ 
‘Can we use Congoleum Rugs anywhere?” 
““Yes,’’ says the salesman 


Anywhere that a low-priced fabric rug would be ap- 
ropriate. The patterns and color-harmonies are {> 
sally artistic because they are originated by the fore-/- 
nost talent of the country. 


Now, this rug, for instance, could be used in the dining-room, 
1 the living-room, or in a bedroom, and there are some pat- 
‘ms in stock suitable for other rooms in the house. 


Congoleum Art-Rugs are just as attractive and pretty as 
'w-priced fabric rugs, with all the disadvantages left out. No 
oven surface to collect dust and dirt. No beating and 
veeping to keep them clean. 


And remember, this Gold Seal guarantees every good point 
have told you about them.” 


The Congoleum Co 


Department of 


| 

hiladelphia pK San Francisco 
hicago The (C, Company Boston 
ontreal Toronto 
Innipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. 


he tug the salesman is displaying is Congoleum Art- 
ug No. 324. The 9 x12 ft. size retails for $12.50. 
is impossible to show here the many charming colors 
this design. 


The low cost of 


CONGOLEUM 
Gold-Seal Art-Rugs 


The most surprising 
thing about Congoleum 
Art-Rugs is their low 
price. Compare them, if 
you like, with cheap 
woven rugs and you'll 
find that Congoleum 
Rugs are sold at a sub- 
stantial saving. 


Your dealer has Congoleum 

Rugs in the following popular 

sizes: 
3 feetx 412 feet, $1.56 each 
3 feetx 6 feet, 2.08 each 
6 feetx 9 feet, 6.25 each 
7\ofeetx 9 feet, 8.00 each 
9 feetx 9 feet, 9.50 each 
9 feet x10\2feet, 11.25 each 
9 feetx12 feet, 12.50 each 


Prices in the Far West and South 
are 15% higher than those quoted; 
in Canada prices are 25% higher. 
All prices subject to change with- 
out notice. 


Send for Color-Chart 


We have a new Rug-Chart 
showing the Congoleum pat- 
terns in colors. You should 
send for a copy to see the 
many stunning patterns. It 
will be sent free upon request. 
Write us today before you 
forget it. 


‘«That seal 
guarantees 
Congoleum 
quality.”” 


FAIRY SOAP 


White, oval, floating—Fairy 
Soap combines purity and 
convenience with a fine 
cleansing quality that is 
most refreshing. 


Its use adds real pleasure 
to toilet and bath. 


ae : 3 
PO | THE Wie 


The oval, floating cake 
fits the hand. 


‘‘Have youa little Fairy 
in your home?” 
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NOTICE TO READER. When you finish 
reading this copy of The Saturday Evening 
Post place a U. S. 1-cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any U.S. postal employee, and 
it will be placed in the hands of our soldiers or 
sailors at the front. No wrapping, no address. 
A. 8. Burleson, Postmaster General. 
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WARTIME WASHINGTON -By JULIAN STREET 
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CONSERVE AND SAVE 
CLOTHING 


HE extraordinary demand for LEE 

UNION-ALLS is strictly in line with 
the Government’s policy for conservation 
of all essentials. The public has quickly 
sensed the economy of this improved 
work and play suit, has tested its dura- 
bility, has enjoyed its comfort and con- 
venience, and has manifested its approval 
by making it, in three short years, the 
most universally sold work garment 
manufactured. 


THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Kans. South Bend, Ind. 
Trenton, N. J. Salina, Kans. 
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\ 
Top—Lincoln Highway east of Greensburg, F 
Pa., treated with ‘ Tarvia-B.” | 
BS In Circle—Boston Post-Road—a Connecti- 
a Oo cut section—treated with ‘‘Tarvia-B." 


Boltom—Harrisburg Pike near Columbus, O., 
915. 
{| 


was 


Alm 


built with ‘ Tarvia-X,"’ 19 


PUBLIC ROADS 


Whereas, It is essential that all the 
transportation facilities of the Nation 
should be brought to the highest state 
of efficiency in order that tood-stuffs 
may be moved most economically 
from the farm to the market, that 
manufactured products be moved at 
the lowest cost from the factory to 
the consumer; and, 


Whereas, The public highways offer 
a good, prompt, and economical means 
to supplement transportation by rail 
and water; therefore, 


He It Resolved, That the prompt im- 
provement of our public highways 
is important and should be forwarded 
in every proper way. 


300d Roads to the 


‘escue of the Nation! 


ur industrial and military mobiliza- endless procession of heavy trucks. 
on has overwhelmed the railroads. 


—Resolution adopted at War Convention of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, held at Atlantic City, September 
18th to 21st. 


E ; Detroit is sending great caravans all 
Imbargoes, a desperate expedient to the way to the seaboard, and that is a 


clieve the “glut, are incessant embar- feat because all the roads are not good. 
assments to shippers. 


And one impassable mile in the journey 


iven the Government cannot get tts ;. enough to clog the whole line. 


reight through. In some railroad yards 
ne wrecking-derricks are used to get Keep the roads good! Make them fit 
articular cars out of the jam by lift- for the new traffic! That should be 
ig them bodily from the side-tracks the watchword! 


9 the main-line. Switch-yards get so 


ill that the main-lines are blocked by Construct and treat your roads with 
aiting trains. Tarvia. It will make them not only 


: : automobile-proof, but motor-truck- 
Sut in those sections where long level proof. 

outes of good roads connect the cities, : 
notor-trucks are accomplishing mar- _ Its use will exclude frost and rain and 


els of long-distance transportation. pee ri fase -year-round Reet it 
: saves labor in replacements and repairs. © 
lore and more New England is de- : 


ering to New York that way, and The use of Tarvia will insure good roads 
he Boston Post-Road hums with the af the /owest possible cost. 
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Special Service Department 


_ In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road authorities, The Barrett Company 
_ has organized a Special Service Department which keeps up to the minute on all road prob- 
lems. If you will write to nearest office regarding road conditions or problems in your vicinity, 
the matter will have the prompt attention of experienced engineers. This service is free for 
the asking. If you want better roads and lower taxes, this Department can greatly assist you. 


Acct eM 


The Company 


‘ew York _ Chicago Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Cleveland Cincinnati _ Pittsburgh 
etroit Birmingham (Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED , 
Tontreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N.S. 
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HAT boy of yours will think of home every 

time he washes if you put a cake of Ivory Soap ei een Meas 
in his comfort kit. j rs é Copyright 1917 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
After a hard hike or muscle-building romp, it certainly will be 
old-time bath with the bubbling, copious Ivory lather as he used to have at home. 


To Uncle Sam’s boys here or ‘‘over there’, in cantonment or trench, in naval training station 
or aboard ship, Ivory Soap is a welcome gift because it is their home soap and because it 


produces the cleanliness which is essential to health. 
IVORY SOAP .>......°% eee racecar 99%% PURE 
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a pleasure for him to have an 
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ROBABLY you remember 

the old Washington, the 
Washington of a year ago, 
the Washington in which 
omething of Parisian beauty was 
soupled with the ‘spirit of Peoria? 
+ was a lovely, mellow old town, 
hat Washington we used to know. 
[here was nothing else just like it 
nthe world. It was a capital, but 
inlike other capitals it was neither 
i metropolis nor a business center. 
(t never was a great, proud, surg- 
ng, sophisticated, baffling city like 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
etrograd or Rome. Remove the 
national government from any of 
shose cities and you would still have 
3 great city left, but take the Gov- 
ernment away from Washington 
and you would leave only a small, 
Head American town. 

Inspite of the beauty and dignity 
ziven to Washington by its broad 
boulevards and massive buildings 
the place has always been the hay- 
3eed among important national cap- 
itals. It never quite got past the 
point of feeling ‘‘dressedup’’; of be- 
ing impressed with itself; of having 
akind of amiable self-consciousness, 
like that of a newly elected con- 
gressman who sits for the first time 
at dinner beside a beribboned dip- 
lomat, and who, while congratulat- 
ing himself upon having attained a 
place in an interesting and cosmo- 
politan society, is considerably per- 
plexed by the array of forks beside 
his plate. 


The Diplomatic Set 


HE old Washington thought a 

good deal about itself socially. 
It was full of moderately prosperous 
retired army and naval officers and 
their families, living in unosten- 
tatious houses and apartments and 
leading pleasant tepid livesin which 
an occasional White House recep- 
tion figured as an important event. 
Nice old admirals and generals who 
had seen their day naturally gravi- 
tated to Washington to enjoy their 
declining years in the peace of the 
Metropolitan or Army and Navy 
Club, and the social fabric of the 
city was made up largely of thesé 
old salts and soldiers, their wives 
and daughters, and the young offi- 
cers attached to the War and Navy 
Departments. Overlapping this 


social group at the edges was a much more affluent group made up of persons possessing 
much money—usually inherited—and a great deal of leisure in which to think about the 
“diplomatic set.’”” In this group were former ambassadors and their wives, as well as 
numerous men who dreamed of becoming ambassadors some day, or whose wives dreamed 
of being the wives of ambassadors—of living in musty palaces in foreign capitals, driving 
round town behind cockaded coachmen, going to functions at court with feathers in their 


hair and jewelry all over them. 


A good many people of this kind have added to the beauty of Washington by building 
handsome homes there, with a view to giving dinners off gold plate to various Excellencies 
and sub-Excellencies, and to employing footmen with handsomely formed legs and the 

gift for opening French doors with just the right degree of “manner,” and announcing 
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in just the right tone: ‘‘ His Excel- 
lency the Ambassador from Meso- 
potamia, and Madame Honkitonk!” 
That, however, was a side of 
Washington life hidden from the 
vulgar gaze of the hundred million— 
the “‘set’”’ to which you and I pre- 
sumably belong. The Washington 
we knew was represented in the life 
of the hotels, the streets, the offices, 
and perhaps the clubs, including an 
occasional Gridiron Club dinner. 
The influx of a few hundred men 
who came to attend a Gridiron 
dinner was enough to make Wash- 
ington think itself rather crowded, 
while a good sized convention of 
one kind or another, bringing sev- 
eral thousand people, made the city 
feel that it was bulging, writhing, 
seething with humanity. Yet as a 
matter of fact Washington never 
knew what a crowd was. Its hotels 
in their wildest moments of alleged 
congestion were not taxed as New 
York hotels are taxed to accommo- 
date the crowds of some ordinary 
busy week when nothing in partic- 
ular is going on in New York except 
New York itself. Compared with 
the Wall Street district on an ordi- 
nary business day the streets of 
Washington during a big conven- 
tion were but deserted country 
lanes. Washington was the kind of 
city in which one didn’t trouble to 
go to astreet crossing but cut across 
anywhere. It was no more neces- 
sary to bother about street crossings 
than to wire ahead for rooms ina 
Washington hotel. There always 
seemed to be plenty of room. 


Infested Lobbies 


RUE, the lobbies of the hotels 

were an exception to the general 
rule. They wereinvariably crowded. 
But the men who infested them did 
not, for the most part, crowd the 
upper stories. That is to say, they 
did not have rooms but merely came 
in and sat all day in the lobby 
chairs—untidy-looking men who 
wore extensive black-felt hats, 
mused tautological over toothpicks 
gyrating from the corners of their 
mouths, read newspapers which 
others had discarded, and occa- 
sionally plied their pocket combs. 

If you were an intermittent 
visitor to Washington in those easy- 
going days the hotel clerks came to 


know you; as you approached the desk they would greet you affably, probably asking 
if you would like the same room you had last time. That added to the homelike feeling 
of the place. The room always looked as though it had remained unoccupied during 
your absence. There, on the walls, were the same old etchings in their highly varnished 
frames: The Landseer lion, Alma-Tadema’s slender lady eight feet tall preparing for the 
Roman bath, and the eloping lovers halted at the ferry. And still more homelike, there, 


in the top bureau drawer, was an old laundry slip bearing your own name. Bellboys 


and waiters welcomed you back; nor were hotel employees the only Washingtonians 
who knew you. The old negro hackmen—those familiar and picturesque figures in the 
old Washington life—showed their white teeth 
into their dilapidated vehicles, and sometimes 


in a smile of recognition as you stepped 
before you told them where to drive they 
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would suggest with a note of inquiry the name of an office 
building or club to which they had driven you before. 

That was the old Washington—‘‘ Washington, B. C.,” 
as Irvin Cobb has called it. It was a sweet, peaceful old 
town. One speaks of it now in the past tense and with 
tenderness. For it is gone. At least the spirit of it is. All 
that remains is the shell, standing like a monument to 
the town that was—the Washington of memory, before 
which, ere I turn away from it, I place respectfully an 
imaginary wreath of immortelles. 

The change that has come over Washington since the 
United States went into the war is like some great upheaval 
of nature which has been registered on the business and 
social seismographs of every city in the Union and of 
every nation in the world. The shock was felt with 
peculiar distinctness in New York—or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that the shocks are still being 
felt in New York; for the disturbance continues, and 
threatens to continue indefinitely. Indeed, it is straining 
the metaphor only a little, if at all, to say that the earth- 
quake of war has shaken apart the business structure of 
New York and other important cities and deposited the 
loose pieces in Washington, making that city for the first 
time in its history the business capital as well as the 
political capital of the United States. 

Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip has quoted some stupefying 
figures that express the thing that has happened to 
Washington. Mr. Vanderlip says that whereas the total 
expenditures of the United States Treasury, since its first 
organization with Alexander Hamilton, down through the 
War of 1812, the Civil War and the Spanish War, includ- 
ing expenditures for these wars and for every other 
purpose connected with government, have amounted to a 
little more than twenty-six billions of dollars, we are now 
undertaking to spend in one year twenty-one billions. 

Washington is, in effect, the bank into which these 
incoming billions are received, and the office through which 
they are disbursed. Never before in the history of the 
world has any government attempted in so short a space 
of time to deal with so much money, let alone the men and 
goods represented by so much money. 


A Silk-Stocking Klondike 


HAT is what has made Washington the greatest boom 

town that has ever been. It has become a kind of silk- 
stocking Klondike to which everyone isrushing. Many are 
rushing there in search of gold; but there are legions who 
have joined the rush for other reasons. If some go as profi- 
teers, others go as prophets. If some go to force their hob- 
bies on a war-tried nation, there is consolation in the fact 
that thousands of sane, able men and women, impelled by 
the purest patriotism, have dropped their personal affairs 
and gone to serve the Government. 

Washington used to be easy of access. To-day it is the 
hardest city in the United States to get into or out of. 
Even the short trip from New York is full of uncertainties. 
Passenger-train service has been curtailed, Pullman accom- 
modations are hard to obtain, tracks are congested, over- 
driven engines break down, trains are late—this on the 
greatest railroad system in the world. 

Why? 

Because for a number of years past railroad baiting has 
been a popular sport with demagogues in American politics. 
In face of the steadily increasing cost of railway operation 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has refused to sanc- 
tion a corresponding increase in freight rates. The rail- 
roads have been starved. Their net earnings have fallen 


PHOTOS. BY HARRIS & EWING, WASHINGTON, D, C. 
Thousands of Sane, Able Men and Women, Impelled by the Purest Patriotism, Have Dropped Their Personal Affairs and Gone to Serve the Government 


off, their securities have shrunk in value, and it has become 
practically impossible for them to finance themselves, let 
alone purchase an adequate amount of new equipment. 
Their predicament is like that of a man whose wages have 
remained stationary despite the mounting cost of food, 
and who, when his blood is thin from undernourishment, 
is drafted for the war and ordered to shoulder’ new 
burdens. That, figuratively, is what has happened to 
the railroads. That is one reason why the Government 
has had to take them over. And it is a curious fact that 
another reason why is that, whereas the Sherman Law 
makes it illegal for competing railroads to codperate or 
combine, the stress of war makes codperation and combi- 
nation not only desirable but necessary to efficiency. In 
other words, the first thing the Government did when it 
took charge was in effect to shatter the law that was made 
with the avowed purpose of keeping the railroads out of 
mischief. If one thing seems to have been shown by the 
war it is that for efficiency industrial combinations are 
advisable, and that if we are to be successful in the trade 
war following the cessation of hostilities we must find 
some way of controlling without crushing business. 

The shortage in passenger accommodations between 
New York and Washington has brought about some novel 
situations. Plutocracy no longer travels in a private car, 
but is glad enough to get a drawing-room; many a pros- 
perous citizen who never dreamed of doing such a thing 
now makes the trip in a day coach and, far from complain- 
ing, is grateful if he does not have to stand up through 
part of the journey. A parlor-car seat on a day train is 
something to be thankful for, and a lower berth on a night 
train is an exceedingly valuable possession. This scarcity 
has built up in New York a strange underground traffic in 
lower berths, which is akin to theater-ticket speculation. 
When the man behind the Pullman ticket window tells 
you there are only uppers left you can often get a lower 
elsewhere by paying a profit to a middleman. Head 
porters in the large hotels are good men to go to when the 
Pullman ticket agent cannot hold out hope. Frequently a 
head porter will “‘know a man who has a lower”’ which he 
will part with at a premium. Nor are they the only dealers 
in accommodations. A friend of mine tells me that he can 
often get a lower by working through the negro porter in a 
Wall Street banking house. He gives the fare and a dollar 
or two extra to this man, who then goes out, and after a 
mysterious absence of half or three-quarters of an hour 
returns with the ticket. 

From crowded trains to a crowded terminal to crowded 
streets to crowded hotels the procession of Washington 
arrivals passes. Whereas in the old days you did not tele- 
graph ahead for hotel accommodations because there was 
always plenty of room, you now refrain from telegraphing 
for the opposite reason—because you know there isn’t any 
room at all. Hotel clerks are no longer affable. They used 
to try to remember faces; now they try to forget them. 
The line leading up to the hotel register forms to the right, 
like the line leading to the post-office stamp window during 
the week before Christmas; and each person in the line 
has the priyilege of trying without success to recall himself 
to the clerk, of stating the humble nature of his highest 
hopes, and of hearing with his own ears the heartless 
formula, ‘‘No rooms!” spoken over and over, as by a 
defective record on a talking machine. 

Two friends of mine who love to travel at their ease 
recently decided that the best way to go from New York 
to Washington was by motor. They left early in a swift 
and gorgeous limousine, and reaching Baltimore in the 
afternoon telephoned to the leading Washington hotels for 
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rooms. Finding that none were to be had they: went to q | 


Baltimore hotel prepared ‘to register. 


“We can’t get rooms in Washington,” one of them said 


to the clerk. ‘‘ We'll have to stop here overnight.” 
The clerk bent over and began to giggle. 
““What’s the matter?” they asked. 


“Thad to laugh—the way you said it,” he replied. ‘This | 


hotel is practically a Washington hotel, the way things are 
now. Half our guests are commuters—go to Washington 
in the morning and come back at night. We’re sleeping 
folks in the washbowls at fifty cents an hour.” 

“You mean you can’t give us anything?” 

“That’s what I mean.” 

“Not even a little room without a bath, out of the way 
some place—a little bit of an inside room you’ve almost 
forgotten you had—any kind of a little room?” 

6c Nope.” 

“But we’ve got to sleep somewhere, haven’t we?” 

The clerk regarded them gravely. 

“T don’t know as you have,” he replied. ‘I would of 
said so a few months back, but I’m not so sure now. There 
isn’t a night but what I get that question half a dozen 
times: ‘We’ve got to sleep somewhere, haven’t we?’ At 
first I used to think they did have to sleep somewhere, but 
lately I’ve begun to wonder. They don’t sleep here. They 
go out. I don’t know where they sleep. I don’t know if 
they sleep at all. Well then, the question is: Have you got 
to sleep somewhere, like you say you have?” 


No Shelter But the Limousine 


] DO not know that my friends succeeded in convincing 
the hotel clerk, but I do know that they slept and that 
they slept in that hotel. By using much influence and asmall 


tool of a type popular with burglars they got into the rooms | 


of the proprietor of the hotel, who was away overnight. 

In the early morning they departed in the limousine for 
Washington. Immediately upon arriving they began a 
tour of the hotels, but the deepening shadows of late after- 
noon found them with no prospect for shelter other than 
that afforded by a ten-thousand-dollar limousine. 

What to do? No use motoring back to Baltimore. The 
hotel proprietor had returned. A few weeks earlier they 
might have sought oblivion in drink, but even that solace 
was denied them now, for among the violent metamor- 
phoses of Washington is that from drink to dryness. 

The beautiful Washington twilight deepened. The street 
lamps were lighted. The great lantern hanging under the 
White House portico sent forth its reassuring glow. Crowds 
of home-going workers poured from the government build- 
ings. Meanwhile my two friends sat disconsolate in the 
limousine, which was drawn up at the curb near one of the 
hotels. What is money in the pocket when despair is in 
the heart! 

Just as the gentleman who operates the searchlight that 
is trained upon the peak of the Washington Monument 
every night went to work, one of the two wanderers saw 
passing on the sidewalk a senator his father used to know. 
Leaping from the car he pursued the politician, stopped 
him, introduced himself and explained his predicament. 

“T think I can fix you,”’ the statesman said. ‘‘I am going 
to New York to-night. I have a suite at a hotel I'll turn 
over to you.” 


But when this arrangement was proposed to the clerk. 


at the hotel he objected. ‘‘We can’t turn that suite over 

to these gentleman,” he protested. “‘We have dozens of 

people here who have been waiting all day for rooms.” 
(Continued on Page 113) 
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f,\UTSIDE his house, set on a 

@ hill, Richard Carpenter sur- 

veyed the weather with a shrewdeye. It was in New 
Hampshire, and December, a state and month of which 
Carpenter ordinarily considered himself a judge, but now 
ae hesitated. The snow might gather force and volume 
and become a heavy fall; or the powdery blue of the sky 
widen, and the whole thing end in a serene amber glow of 
dJeparting sun. He gave this profound consideration, for it 
formed one of the few preoccupations of his existence. 

_ The snow was falling fitfully, and there were through it 
illusive yellow gleams of light, as if the flakes, he thought, 
were stirring under a great brass bowl with shifting reflec- 
tions. The hill fell away to a winding road marked by a 
low stone fence; there was a rise beyond with a farmhouse 
half hidden in a fold. Other hills undulated to the softened 
horizon; but with the exception of a bright blue thread of 
smoke to the east the only visible habitations were his and 
the house beyond the road, a mile away. 

' It seerhed now that the sky was clearing; the gleams 
became a palpable gold wash of sunlight. The air was 
frigidly cold; but Carpenter, with ruddy pleasure, lingered 
outside his door without additional covering. At the foot 
of his property, by an informal break in the wall, stood a 
short, sturdy post and galvanized mail box. His gaze 
reached this; and, remembering that he had not investi- 
gated it since the mail carrier had passed in the morning 
on his daily round, he strode down the curving decline, 
found two letters, and returned to an interior permeated by 
the crackling warmth of a wide, liberally burning stone 
hearth. 

His dwelling consisted of a single room of ordinary size, 
its ceiling and walls beautifully built of uncovered wood, 
the ample windows double sashed and fitted with utmost 
precision. Across its length, reaching from bottom to top, 
were piled even, split logs; opposite were bookcases solidly 
filled with sober-appearing volumes, occasionally broken 
by lower ranges of novels. There was a large table with a 
typewriter, a litter of papers and magazines, and glass 
lamps; a small neatly made bed covered by the dull white 
blankets issued by the Hudson Bay Company; a smaller 
table, chairs for various occasions, a polished stove, and 
a cupboard with immaculate china, glass and pewter. 

‘This exact, uncommon interior was curiously like Car- 
‘penter himself. He was perhaps forty-five, a man of 
medium build, a little stooped and noticeably gray, with a 
| dark seamed face and eyes remarkable for their clearness 
and intense concentration. He was carelessly garbed, his 
hair was ruffled, and yet his manner, his gestures, were deli- 
cate and finished, stamped with practicability; and swing- 
‘Ing against his rough coat was a single glass on a narrow 
black ribbon. 

He dropped the two letters into the confusion of the 
large table, resettled the logs on the hearth; and with a 
‘deep sigh of contentment returned to a chair and an occu- 
‘pation obviously suspended for the survey outside. This 
Was the correction of a set of grayish page proofs. He read 
swiftly, with an occasional penciled note on a margin; 
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pausing only to fill a sooty brier pipe. The sun and snow 
flickered and shifted, the afternoon waned, and, when the 
light in the room had definitely faded, Carpenter put aside 
his work, moving toward the stove. He prepared supper 
with a singular dexterity, chopping herbs, filling a French 
coffee pot and spreading a white cloth and silver. 

Soon, with a continuation of his obvious pleasure, he 
was addressing an omelet aux fines herbes, a baked potato 
in the final state of flaky perfection, coffee and a preserved 
sweet. This accomplished there ensued a space of scrupu- 
lous dishwashing, everything was returned to an appointed 
place, and he was back at the proofs. With night the wind 
had risen; later, pausing, he was struck by the force of the 
blast beating against his wall. He crossed to the door: 
opening it the room was instantly filled with a great 
booming swirl of snow. Carpenter glanced hastily with- 
out—the dark was a mystery of whirling white and ripping 
round; from enormous distances above came the rushing 
of great winds, mingled with the lower shrilling of bare 
trees. 

This, he told himself, forcibly closing the door, was 
really worth while, a regal affair. He put aside the work; 
and, in a comfortably sagging chair of involved East India 
wicker, grew rapidly absorbed in a book of Malayan stories. 
Some time later his attention was caught by the striking of 
a brass-bound ship’s clock screwed to the wall; four bells, 
in groups of two. 

Automatically he put aside the book and prepared for 
bed. He did not fall asleep immediately, but lay conscious 
of the uncertain warm glow of the expiring fire. At times 
stronger gusts than customary thundered against the 
house, driving the snow in a fine, metallic whispering 
across the windows. 

Carpenter woke to a profound calm. Dressed, and in a 
buckskin coat, he stood on his hill overlooking a vast 
unbroken sweep of snow flashing under a pale sunny sky. 
The countryside was breathlessly pure, serene; it would 
have been impossible to imagine or create a scene more 
utterly saturated with still peace. 

The smoke of the chimney beyond the road wavered 
ever so slightly; there was a minute chippering of bunt- 
ings from a laden hemlock. 

“ And there are fools,’”’ he said aloud, “who live in cities; 
rabbits, soft and contemptible rodents!” He filled his 
lungs with the sparkling air; then made himself a crisply 


tender succession of corn hot cakes. This dispatched he’ 


once more took up the page correcting. A reference was 
necessary, and searching the table he became conscious of 
the large disarray. Grumbling audibly he proceeded to set 
his things in order. Carpenter stopped over a letter which 
bore across its top the engraved title of a highly popular 
monthly, 
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Not bad, he thought, with 
a slight, gratified smile. It 
was an offer of twelve hun- 

dred dollars an article for a set of six, 

written ‘‘in your uniquely human 
and yet scholarly vein.’”’ Not bad! 

The débris was almost entirely cleared 

when he came upon the two letters 

he had received the day before. One 
had come from his publisher; but 
the other, ina script at once firm and 
feminine, was beyond his knowl- 
edge. At least superficially, he had 
been the mark of too many communications—maudlin and 
critically able in appreciation—to mistake a note of that 
kind. 

II 
E OPENED the letter from the publisher first: 

“ My dear Carpenter’’—This gave him an occasion for 
pause—it was the first time Palemon had addressed him in 
that semi-personal manner: 

‘“‘T must insist, finally, on your coming to New York fora 
talk. You are both younger than I am and less netted in 
the tremendous pressure of the present. We are planning 
an entirely new attitude toward your books and must have 
complete codperation. My dear sir, you are threatening to 
push the popular fiction in sales ete 


Richard Carpenter stopped with a sharp expression of 
annoyance. Not at the impending wider approval, but at 
the necessity to go into New York .. . Now, when the 
country was superlatively at its best! 

In the first place, there were the beastly, unnecessary 
noises of the city; in the second, the damnable cold drafts 
down the caverns of the streets; in the third, the thickets 
and tangles of people. Carpenter didn’t like to touch, see 
or smell his fellows. He disliked the mob psychology, the 
cheap, communicated emotions, the vulgar and blatant 
heaving of humanity in mass. He especially detested the 
women, compressed into ridiculous forms, messy with per- 
fume—that bald decoy—and barbaric ornaments dragging 
at their ears, glistening on their hands. Imitative, he pro- 
nounced; his lips formed a word suspiciously like simian. 

He made a gesture to fling the other envelope into the 
fire; but, restrained by the patent decision of the address, 
opened it with an abrupt finger. He had correctly pro- 
nounced its contents. 


“Thank you,” it commenced, “my dear Mr. Carpenter, 
for the pleasure of your latest book, Seven Victorian 
Houses. I have only a little money, and can but afford one 
book on every other Saturday, so those I buy—you see I 
must own them—have to count. We all read how you hate 
town, but if you are ever forced to be in New York, I can 
offer you a quiet room and tea. It would be within the 
canvas, as painters say, to tell you that I typewrite manu- 
scripts for a living. “Sincerely, 

“L1zA MOLTON, 
“104 Lyndam Street.” 


This, Carpenter was forced to admit, was as little 
absurd as possible. He had a distinct sense of gratitude for 
the expenditure of that considerable sum, got at the labor 
of how many probably stupid pages, upon his book. It had 
cost two and a half dollars too. He must remonstrate with 
Palemon about that—his volumes should be cheaper, 
easier for purses slim as. for example, Liza Molton’s. He 
had little further interest in her letter; he speculated 
neither upon her age nor upon her appearance; but put it 
aside and turned to the other, more insistent affair. 

He’d tell Palemon he could not come; actually he was 
putting together a new book, always a delicate affair, and 
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one that could not be 
imperiled by.an ex- 
cursion into the ugly 
pressures of a city. 
Yet he was driven to 
admit the validity of 
his publisher’s de- 
mand; after all, the 
latter had expended 
considerable sums 
upon him, and was 
about to invest even 
more. He, Carpen- 
ter, was in a way 
Palemon’s property; 
the latter piped and 
he ought to execute 
some sort of mildly 
satisfactory dance. 
Three years had 
passed since he had 
lastorally transacted 
any business. 

In obedience to all 
this he began slowly, 
mechanically, to 
make his simple 
preparations for a de- 
parture. He changed 
into a rough but pre- 
sentable tweed, 
found a white shirt, 
but yet with a soft 
collar; and again 
went to the opened 
door, deep in thought. 
It was then past 
noon. Earlier the 
local train had la- 
bored east, a scant 
half mile distant; 
and he was therefore 
aware that the tracks 
were open. One 
would return sometime in the middle of the afternoon, 
connect, more or less, at Whipsted, and get him into New 
York for a late dinner. 

Or he could snowshoe directly across the magnificently 
sheeted country and intercept the express at a station 
nearer than the scheduled connection. Such a possibility, 
fastening on his imagination, finally shut out the other, 
prosaic route. He made some swift changes in his attire, 
digging out from a capacious chest a serviceable ruck sack, 
into which he rammed his more formal shoes, the barest 
necessities of toilet and the inevitable book. Then with a 
cloak hanging from a shoulder, the ruck sack suspended at 
the one exact length, his feet in high moose-hide packs with 
gum soles, he turned the key upon his home and shuffled 
skillfully over a path to the sweeping reaches of corus- 
cating snow. 

It was soft, comparatively laborious progress, and he 
bent all his thin virility to the covering of the appointed 
distance; behind him, over fields and rises, were printed 
the clear marks where the snowshoes had left their unblurred 
track, lifted and placed with nice care. A dazzle of reflected 
sunlight filled his eyes with a semiblindness of rare golden 
haze; the stainless, unstirring air flowed about him in an 
impalpable icy perfection. An inner glow beat in invigorat- 
ing pulses through his swinging body. 

The sun diminished, the atmosphere grew rosy, and clear 
blue color flowed over the snow dipping in swales. A curd- 
white moon hung in the ether. The cold became more 
intense, if possible stiller; the rose faded to the clearest 
emerald green in the east. Richard Carpenter’s breath 
drifted in a silvery mist across his face, his lips were 
momentarily fixed in icy films. 

About a shoulder of woods where it was already dusk he 
came suddenly on the untidy outskirt of a small town. A 
dog snarled at his heels, the road was rutted in blackened 
tracks; a thick odor of cooking spread through the pellucid 
atmosphere. Carpenter stopped, with an expression of deep 
distaste, to remove the snowshoes. A woman in a draggled 
shawl, pinched with cold, was taking some stiff doubtful 
garments from a line; a man stumbled past with a muddy, 
congested face; a carter was beating a horse with a heavy 
leather thong. The animal was smoothly shod, impotent 
on a wind-swept, frozen incline. But a little while ago, 
Richard Carpenter realized—almost within the year—he 
would have had the dull human brute on the road; he had 
been easily moved to active protest then, and nasty to 
encounter—but now he went swiftly on. It was a part of a 
responsibility that he had entirely shifted to other, quixotic 
shoulders. 

He had lived through his youthful period of hot rebellion, 
his detestation of hatred and injustice; he had suffered, 
fought, worked and given; but, at last, retired with the 
semblance of a contemptuous bow, addressed to the sky, 
which, he had told himself, was empty to a people hopeless 


“Do You Know, I Wish You Hadn’t Come, You are So Disagreeable!”’ 


of any impulse not resident in their stomachs, empty of all 
sense of the beauties of form and color, the splendor of the 
architectural orders to which he had given so many years 
of passionate study and eager propagandist hope. 


qr 


OMINATED, in the corner of a smoking compart- 

ment, by the rhythmic swift progress of a heavy train, 
Richard Carpenter lost consciousness of immediate issues 
and became absorbed in preoccupation. Vivid flashes of 
the past returned, remembered emotions and scenes. He 
saw in a single sweep his entire career as a practicing archi- 
tect, from the moment of his first projection to the last 
disillusionment. He recognized now that he had demanded, 
expected, too much. Never content to accept the illogical 
and often hideous plans of the people for whom he might 
be working he had insisted on better things; on, in fact, 
the best. He was totally lacking in the necessity of com- 
promise; and the results had been, more often than not, 
partial or complete failures. His patience, never a promi- 
nent quality, had been steadily exhausted until, toward the 
end, he had actually quarreled with owners and forfeited 
contracts. 

Coincidental with this his interest in writing had increased 
to a point where he had been able to make the transposi- 
tion from one occupation to the other with comfortable 
ease. He was happiest in the contemplation of his books; 
they were at once unusual in contents and solidly founded. 
No one else had taken architecture as he had, and written 
about it volumes whose first interest was yet humanity. 
He was, for instance, now planning a volume about the 
pseudo-classic houses of the early nineteenth century in 
Paris, and round this were grouped all the amusing eccen- 
tricities of that day—the Empire fashions and scarlet 
turbans of the women, the absurd incroyables and extrav- 
agances of the Palais Royale. 

The train thundered into the New York station and 
Carpenter stopped at a lunch counter, where he procured 
a couple of sandwiches, directing the waitress to wrap 
them for him. As she did this he surveyed the articles of 
food with disapprobation. ‘‘Most bakers’ bread,’’ he 
observed, ‘‘is dead stuff. It’s never worked properly.” 
The woman dispatched him with a sniff; and he shut him- 
self sharply into a taxi, returning to a formerly discovered, 
comparatively quiet hotel off Fifth Avenue, now below the 
circle of metropolitan desirability. 

In his room, settled over the scheme of his forthcoming 
book, the sandwiches and pipe, he worked comfortably 
until, glancing mechanically at his watch, he found that it 
was a minute before ten; and he went immediately and 
methodically to bed. 

The following morning was cold, pale and clear. Fifth 
Avenue was a swirl of patriotic bunting; national and 
service flags draped every house front and store. Men in 
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uniform were me | 
ing busily every. | 
where—officers of the | 
Royal Flying Corps, | 
the wings embroid- 

ered on their left | 
breast; Frenchmen | 
in round, peaked hats | 
and vivid blue; | 
Americans in severe | 
olive drab. Women | 
even, Carpenter say, | 
were hurrying with | 
purposeful direct- 
ness, clad in a vari- 
ation of uniform | 
with straps and dis- 

patch cases. 

He regarded all 
this with a philo- | 
sophical indifference, 
Mereanimatedspinal | 
cords, he thought | 
with the superiority | 
of a greater knowl | 
edge of the human 
animal; it was the’ 
national hysteria of | 
patrioticfervor. The | 
ancient subconscious 
brute persisted in| 
spite of all the alle 
viating facts: of ex-! 
perience and reason; 
the advance from} 
the savage painted | 
in vermilion and| 
carrying a stone club | 
was inconsiderable, | 
the only change was | 
in decorations and| 
weapon. He marked | 
the prevalent com-| 
bination of a fighting | 
man and young woman, and thought of the extraordinary | 
cunning of Nature—of how, just as war was depleting the 
ranks of men, the feminine mating instinct responded! 
recklessly to the glint of brass buttons and the sound ot | 
martial music. 

Carpenter could never remember exactly where, on the’ 
Avenue, Palemon was; he dipped a hand into an inner! 
pocket and produced not only the publisher’s letter but, | 
too, the one he had received at the same time—the note of: 
thanks from—from Liza Molton. It had been unconsciously | 
preserved with the other. He was about to drop the sheet 
into a gutter when he was again restrained by the vigor of| 
its writing; there were no superfluous flourishes, nothing 
was underlined. It was still in his hand when he saw just 
ahead of him the imposing facade of the publishing house; 
and as he entered he once more crammed the note into his 
pocket. 

Andrew Palemon would see him at once; Carpenter) 
found himself again seated, after an interval of three years, 
with a small man of advanced age and untidy gray hair, | 
with lively eyes behind bowed spectacles and fluent, satis- 
fied speech. ) 

“This is hardly short of a miracle,’ the latter pro- 
nounced. “How did you bring yourself to leave your hill?” 

“Your letter did it,’”’ Carpenter told him. 

“« A testimonial to my correspondence,” he turned suavely: 
into a business channel. ‘“‘The war has almost killed fic- 
tion, and as a result there is a wide interest in books such 
as yours. They have always done well, our connection has 
been the pleasantest possible; but now we are gcing to 
put a large amount of energy into you as a property—' 
advertising space everywhere, salesmen practically devoted 
to your works. Your books, my dear fellow, you see have 
become works, a standard. I don’t mind telling you how 
that is done—any volume in a pasteboard box is a work. 
If they have it boxed they are impressed at once. 

“As a result of this we are prepared to advance you five! 
thousand dollars at once against the royalty of your next’ 
book, ten thousand the following year, and fifteen the 
year after.” 

Carpenter inquired: ‘‘ What shall I do with it?” 

Palemon was visibly surprised. 

“Tt costs me,” Carpenter continued, ‘“‘twenty-seven 
hundred dollars a year for all that I require. I’ll always 
have that; and more—yes, really, more would be an 
embarrassment. I had a letter about something of the sort 
from a magazine; and aside from the compliment implied 
I... I failed to answer it.” | 

“You could help enormously in our war.” 

“T am not interested,’’ the other said briefly. 

“This is a very patriotic house,’ Palemon declared; 

“we should immediately break connections with anyone 
whose sympathy was misplaced. I must ask you to ps 
more explicit.” 
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‘T am without sympathy of any character,”’ Carpenter 
jlained. ‘‘It seems deplorable but inevitable in the 
man scheme, that is all. It’s just the old thing—a fourth 
nic War.” 

‘But there were only three,’’ the publisher objected. 
h, I have your meaning; you think this is no better 
in the conquests of the Czsars, ‘the old thing’ ad infin- 
m. You are wrong. God, man, can’t you see how the 
rid is struggling to free its throat from just the condi- 
nyou describe? You have lived too much alone; may I 
7—selfishly? Take it out of the province of nationality, 


you must, and put it to a principle, the support of the: 


” 


+y thing you uphold in all your writing 
‘TI am no pedagogue,’”’ Carpenter announced stiffly; 
nd I have no intention of beating out my life against 
radicable fact. Men will fight, that is, most of them; 
um content to scribble my lines for the infinitesimal 
nority who rise above the merest instinct.” 
At heart,” said Palemon, “‘at heart you are solid. No 
2 essentially wrong could have written your Elizabethan 
ofiles. And, do you know, I was almost at the point of 
iking you an offer in my power connected with the war. 
commission financed in the city is to rebuild entirely a 
ench village; what a man for that, with your equipment, 
u’d make.” 
“T am obliged,’ Carpenter replied, “‘but I have defi- 
ely retired from all active contact with men and building. 
hat remains must be got from my books.” He rose. 
Jemon asked: 
“Shall we forward our check or hand it to you for 
posit at your bank?” 
“Send it,” the other directed, ‘“‘to my account here. I’d 
yst probably lose it.” 
| Iv 
ee more in the movement and color of the Avenue 
? Carpenter walked back toward his hotel. He was sur- 
ised to find that he was cold; a condition, he asserted, 
at never existed in the country. In the grip of an incipi- 
t chill he glanced into a window filled with luxurious 
ts. They were exceedingly inviting. What was he ever 
do with five thousand extra this year, ten next, and 
teen, perhaps worse, in the future? One overcoat in 
rticular invited his eye—sable, he saw, and beautiful 
sh skins; there was no flamboyant collar, the richness 
d warmth hung unsuspected beneath sober black cloth. 
Inside the store a salesman produced the overcoat in a 
atter-of-fact way. Twelve hundred dollars. Carpenter 
pped experimentally into it. Then he nodded. “‘I’ll pay 
recheck; and since 
u will need to ver- 
7 it, satisfy your- 
lf, Pll wait till you 
ve telephoned my 
nk, identified me.” 
In a surprisingly 
ort while he was 
‘ain progressing in 
e new overcoat. 
_ his room he laid 
-on the bed and 
udied the deep 
own-gray fur with 
youthful apprecia- 
mandenthusiasm. 
hen, after a lunch 
ithe stiff red- 
‘aped dining room 
the hotel, he re- 
irned to his pro- 
cted chapters. 
They went as 
idly as any work 
> could remember; 
2 planned as if he 
ere the merest be- 
nner over a first 
age. It was the 
ressure of the con- 
uunded city outside 
is windows. It was 
uiet within the 
om, but the still- 
ess was heavy, 
\uffled; as different 
3 possible from the 
ear serenity of his 
ouse on the New 
lampshire hill. 
fere a million dis- 
irbing influences 
ere woven about 
im, there nothing 
ut the unbroken 
rch of the’sky, the 
ndulating stainless 
now, the immacu- 
itegold atmosphere 
r frozen blue night. 
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He decided to return at once, and—the shoe packs and 
snowshoes had been left at the station of. his departure— 
assembled into the dingy ruck sack his few properties of 
travel. Now he regarded the fur coat with'active dismay; 
he couldn’t travel with it across the snowy barrens or wear 
it about the neighborhood of hisdwelling. It wasessentially 
an artificial civilized garment. In this useless thing he had 
lost twelve hundred dollars. Actually, he thought, he 
needed a caretaker. But there it was—twelve hundred 
dollars cast away. He had worn it from the store to his 
hotel, he could wear it from the hotel to the station; but 
after that, except for some future winter when he might 
have to come again into New York, it was of no account. 

A silly garment for silly men and purposes, for riding in 
limousines and for afternoon calls. He had no doubt that 
all the writers he most detested wore precisely such fur 
overcoats . . went to see their women in them. A 
species of grim humor took possession of him—since he had 
such a coat he must properly employ it once anyhow. He 
was an author threatened with popularity, a woman who 
admired his work had invited him for tea—he had her 
address on the bureau—and obviously, furred and fatu- 
ous, he ought to call. 

Caught by the absurdity of the idea he came to see it as 
a penance for an inexcusable piece of extravagance— 
a cheap penance for a cheap sin. Up to the moment of his 
departure he had no faith in his intention to see Liza 
Molton. It was a joke which he threatened to play upon 
himself; and even when, with her address in his hand, 
motioning to the starter at the door of the hotel, he 


announced a wish for a taxi, he was internally incredulous. - 


The driver, scrutinizing the letterhead, announced 
immediately, ‘'That’s right off Washington Square.” As 
the cab seemed to drop swiftly through town he speculated, 
at last mildly curious, about the probable person and 
appearance of the woman he had set out to see. He had 
once heard something, somewhere, about the vicinity of 
Washington Square, but what exactly he was unable to 
recall. That it was the crumbling vicinity of a one-time 
aristocratic quarter, perhaps. Yet, lingering just beyond 
the summons of his conscious mind was another, blurred 
connection. Well, he would soon find out. 

His vehicle stopped before an unremarkable. brick 
dwelling; at the door he searched in vain for a bell. The 
hall, he discovered, was open; and fastened to a near wall 
were a number of dusty visiting cards, one of which bore 
the name Miss Liza Molton and, added in writing, “Sec- 
ond back.” 
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“*7¢+s No Good, Richard,’ She Went to Him Gravely the Following Week, “I am a Failure, I—I Can't Stay Here any Longer”? _ 


He had not looked for a lodging house, and this one par- 
ticularly had an oddly unkempt, informal aspect. The 
stairs were not carpeted; across the railing of the second 
landing was hanging a harlequin’s costume in vivid red- 
and-green checks; from above came the vigorous notes of 
scales performed upon an uncertain piano. Stumbling into 
a gloomy passage he knocked upon a door that seemed to 
answer the direction below. An abrupt voice impatiently 
replied: 

“Very well. Comein! Do you expect a butler?”’ 

He admittéd himself to a high room that instantly gave 
him the impression of a poverty mitigated by indifference. 
His practiced eye absorbed a studio window half covered 
by a dingy cotton tapestry; a wide, formless couch; an 
informal wardrobe of chintz from which appeared an indis- 
creet ruffling of white; asink; asmall oil stove and untidy 
grouping of plates, odd cups and saucers and bread box; 
a low pine table with a typewriter and litter of pages; and 
a self-contained young woman risen from working, a pale 
slightly satirical countenance marked by inordinately late 
hours and irregular nourishment. 

“As J live,” she exclaimed, “a fur coat! A coat of fur on 
his wicked back—the curtain rising on the first act of Liza 
the Typewriting Girl.” : 


“TT BROUGHT me here,” he said gloomily; “it, and 
your letter.’’ He deposited the thing on a chair. 

“T couldn’t have written you,” she insisted; ‘“I’d not 

have the crust. Oh dear, no! You’re in the wrong place 

entirely, you are probably looking for Mary Pickford.” 

As she talked he stood gazing more particularly about, 
and his first surprise deepened into astonishment at the 
discovery that this Liza Molton lived completely alone, in 
the simplest manner possible, as he did himself. Yet, he 
thought further, what an enormous difference there 
actually was between this not absolutely clean chamber at 
the back of its dark hall, the uninviting huddle of dishes 
and stale reminiscence of burned Oriental pastils, and his 
ordered room purified by the broad hearth of flaming logs, 
set in the sweep of great unsullied winds. 

From without came the rumble of elevated trains, the 
irritating crashing of drays; the piano above continued 
with an exasperating reiteration. He said almost absently: 

“T am Richard Carpenter.” 

A swift change into active concern took possession of 
the woman’s countenance. “Please forgive me!’ she 
begged. “You must think that I am a dreadful, flippant 
person. I never really dreamed you’d be good enough to 
come.”’ She pushed 
forward a sagging 
chair of doubtful 
covering. “I can’t 
tell you how much 
happiness I have got 
from reading your 
books. Theyareso— 
so superior to the or- 
dinary worrying of 
life. In them one 
steps into the beau- 
tifulest rooms ———”’ 

“Do you ever air 
this place?” 

**T think so,”’ she 
replied; “last week 
sometime. You see, 
it gets fearfully cold. 
The coal is scarce, I 
believe. And when 
you take so much 
trouble to get it 
warm what’s the 
sense in making it 
freezing!” 

“No better than 
poison,’ hedeclared; 
“like a place where 
a bear has hiber- 
nated.” 

“What a vigorous 
person youare! The 
window sticks, but 
if you like, put your 
cane through a 
glass.’’ She smiled, 
and he saw that, be- 
neath the shadows 
and pallor, she had 
strong, finely cut 
features. Moving 
toward the couch, 
she impressed him, 
too, by the erect, 
elastic proportions 
of her body; the 
plastic freedom of 
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many so confident as she was in December. 

From the tongues of many thousands to 
the ears of many hundreds of thousands more pass the 
words “ peace’’ and “‘victory.””? The whole Imperial Empire, 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey are electrified and 
thrilled by the news that is daily and sometimes hourly 
proclaimed by the press bureaus. Early peace with Russia, 
recent military progress in Italy, an impending and un- 
checkable offensive on the Western Front, tremendous 
submarine successes and political differences between the 
Great Powers—these are the Northern Stars which Ger- 
many, in December, believed were leading the Hohenzol- 
lerns and the people to peace and victory! 

Before me on my desk are clippings from German and 
Austrian newspapers, clippings that advertise Germany’s 
might and confidence. Outside there rages such a violent 
snowstorm that the street cars and taxicabs of Berne 
stand snowbound and powerless. Four thousand miles 
away the United States prepares for war with the enemy 
which I observe here in the vestibule of Central Europe. I 
could see Germany as Germany saw herself —on the thresh- 
old of victory. Even in Switzerland I was surrounded 
by a Teutonic state of mind. I saw the German Empire, 
too, not as the German people do. I saw it high on a 
seaffolding of official confidence with the foundations 
slowly weakening in the quicksands of time. 

In Die Woche, of Berlin, one of the literary weeklies of 
Germany, there is a poem leading a December issue entitled 
Peace is on its Way. The Berlin Vossische Zeitung an- 
nounces in streaming headlines across the front page that 
8,236,000 tons of ships have been sunk by submarines in 
ten months. The Frankfurter Zeitung proclaims peace with 
Russia. Hindenburg issues through the Cologne news- 
papers a new commandment tothe people: ‘They [the peo- 
ple] shall not fear,”’ he says; “‘we are winning with God.” 
Even Maximilian Harden, whose democratic 
voice was often heard abroad, praises the 


N= since the days of August, 1914, was Ger- 


newspapers, whom I have known at the capital. He had 
exiled himself at least six months before the United States 
broke diplomatic relations, but he has been here, a silent 
observer of events. ‘‘Germany,” he said, ‘‘is trying to pre- 
vent a revolution in her own country, but she is attempting 
with all her might to cause a revolt in France and Italy.” 

“What is her attitude toward the United States?” I 
asked. 

“Silent hate,” was his answer. 

A few days later I saw in Simplicissimus, of Munich, a 
cartoon that supported his indictment. It was printed in 
tones of blue and black. In the background stood the 
Statue of Liberty. In the foreground two New York police- 
men were pictured overpowering a young man. Above the 
drawing were these words: ‘‘In the Land of Freedom.” 
Below was printed the brief conversation between the 
policemen and the German who was being arrested: 

“But you can’t conscript me for the army: I am a Ger- 
man,” said the man. 

‘“‘Ah,” replied the policeman, ‘‘a conscripted German is 
better than a volunteer American.” 

Simplicissimus takes particular pleasure in cartooning 
Americans. When the German Army captured the first 
twelve of our soldiers on the French Front this weekly 
pictured them being brought in by a German sentry. 

“No, we will not work,” the Americans are quoted as 
having said; ‘‘but we-are ready to take part in any 
financial undertaking.” 

Thus even in the comic weeklies the enemy cannot re- 
frain from emphasizing the old, old charge that the United 
States entered the war to make money out of it. Even 
Prof. Kuno Meyer, who had lived in the United States 
before war was declared on Germany, stated in a lecture 


German Army leadership in his magazine, 
Die Zukunft, which has reappeared in Decem- 
ber after five months of suppression. ‘‘ Events 
now show that the worst is over for the mon- 
archy,” exclaimed the Az Est, of Budapest. 
From Berlin to Constantinople surged the 
optimistic stream of official confidence. 

This is the enemy we shall face when we 
begin to fight in France. ; 

It is a curious thing, this German state of 
mind. In some respects it is like a mechani- 
cal toy—it runs aslong asitiswound up. In 
other ways it resembles a circus balloon—it 
stays up as long as it is inflated. 


Too Many “‘Victories’’ 


T THE beginning of the war, and fornearly 
two years thereafter, church bells were 
rung throughout Germany every time there 
wasa military victory. By thesummerof 1916 
the bells were ringing almost continuously. 
Sometimes, in Berlin, I would be wakened at 
night and roused to the consciousness of a 
victory. And then, as suddenly as it began, 
it all ceased. There were too many victories 
and no final victory, so the Kaiser issued an 
order that bells should be rung only when a 
celebration was officially authorized. 

At the beginning the bells helped the 
government maintain a state of optimism, 
but the bells were rung so often and peace 
was always postponed a little longer than 
the public had expected, so this form of cele- 
brating had to be curtailed. Then began the 
battles of the Somme, with their depression 
and losses. For months not a church bell 
rang, except on Sunday. When the invasion 
of Rumania was begun another celebration 
was authorized, and then asthe United States 
broke off diplomatic relations and as the 
English and French hammered and blasted 
at the Western Front the nation sulked—the 
balloon came down; the toy stood still. 
During a summer of worry and suffering the 
bells were silent, but all at once, early this 
winter, the press bureaus began to bulletin 
victories; and to-day, after months of silence, 
the bells are ringing again. Germany is op- 
timistic. But the confidence, the claims, the 
optimism and the hope of the enemy are 
based upon cunning and deceit. 

Arriving in Geneva in December I met 
a correspondent for one of the Berlin 
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German Comic Paper Simplicissimus, Was Printed: 
pel Me to be a Soldier? —I am a German!”’ ‘‘A Conscripted German is 
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delivered in Berlin, according to the Vossisch 
Zeitung, of December twenty-first, that Presiden 
Wilson and several of his relatives had becom) 
millionaires by speculating in war stocks. The Germa; 
people must be given some explanation for war with th 
United States, and such were the excuses given ten month 
after diplomatic relations were severed. = | 
It is quite evident from the tone of the German pres 
that the Imperial Government has worked out a new prc 
gram, especially a new political program, for this yea) 
1918. This plan, which is sometimes accredited to D; 
Richard von Kuehlman, Secretary of State for Foreig 
Affairs, has for its object the separation of France and Ital| 
from the Allies, separate peace with Russia with possibilitie 
of an understanding with Japan, and uncompromising oj) 
position to the United States and Great Britain. 


Bursting With Overconfidence 


O UNDERSTAND fully the reasons and the signif 

cance for the new world policy it is necessary to kno 
the situation in Germany. I have stated that the enem 
was bulging with confidence, but the real condition — 
worse. Germany was bursting with overconfidence. 

Let us first examine Berlin’s claims regarding the sul 
marine war. . 

In December the official Wolff Telegraph Bureau ser 
to all newspapers the following notice: 


WARSHIP LOSSES OF OUR ENEMIES 
THE First MILLION ToNS HAS BEEN REACHED 


BERLIN, December 19. 

Through the sinking of the French armored cruist 
Chateaurenault 300 different warships, with a total tonnas 
of 1,000,000 tons, belonging to the Entente Allies have bee 
lost since the beginning of the war. Auxiliary cruisers 1 
the number of 51, with a tonnage of 358,00) 
and other ships commandeered for war pu 
poses numbering 38, with a registered tonnas 
of 146,000, which have been sunk, are notii 
cluded in the above total. 

These figures include only those loss: 
which we are certain about or which hay 
been acknowledged by the enemy. Thea 
tual losses are undoubtedly very much highe 
because it is in the highest interest of tl 
enemy to conceal the losses of ships, especial! 
those sunk by mines. 


The losses of the 300 warships are divide 


as follows: ode 


SHIPS f 
England". gcd 8 ae [a eee 177 688,3! 
Brance? Jes cep sa dite 48 109,04 
Russia's: "cos sails eee eae 36 91,5: 
Ttalys 3st, coe eh gA hk ies 25 76,4: 
Japan: soso ag Utada Ska 8 26,8) 
United States, Portugal, Rumania 6 8,5. 


Thusthewarship losses of the Ententeabor 
equal the size of the German fleet at the b 
ginning of the war, which was 1,019,417 ton 


A few days later the Wolff Bureau al 
nounced that during November, 1917, 607 
000 registered tons of merchant ships “we 
sunk by war means of the Central Powers. 
“Since the beginning of the unlimited sul 
marine war,”’ concluded the statement, whi¢ 
was signed by the Chief of the Admiral 
Staff, ‘8,236,000 tons of merchant ships * 
the service of the enemy were destroyed.” : 

In a note appended to this statement t] 
Vossische Zeitung estimated the total loss: 
of merchant ships of Allies and neutrals sin) 


August 3, 1914, at 18,213,000 tons. Tan 
Voss, as this newspaper is called, printed t] 
following table: ra 
Losses from August 3, 1914, to January 1, 1917 4,559.0" 
January, 191 70@eue... ne awe 439,51 
February, l01/Peae ess. Actos 781,5: 
March SI 910M Meewtcs.. .«. ml anew 885,0: 
April, LOT iarcwetie |<. <3. dpramel ae 1,091,0 
May 1917 ee ness ee ho seah gaan 869,0. 
June, LON caren t's ca an ee, Gee 1,016,0, 
uly OTT Meee, Soca ee eee 811,0 
Auguste 191750. sera. tS ay Saas 808,0. 
September: 1SL ie pea wy) . See aes 672,0: 
October 191 (ieee nc... ee ee eee 674,0 
November, 1917. 8:2 steed ois 607,0. 

Totaliee ae ee) s.r ae 13,213,0 


_ Reviewing the effects of the subma 
war during 1917 the Wolff Bureau distribut 
the following inspired statement: 

-“Tt is known that our enemy faced a mo 
serious ship crisis during the months 
(Continued on Page 94) 
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SRAEL DRAKE was a bandit 
for simple love of the thing. To 
hunt for another reason would 

se a waste of time. The blood in his 
veins was pure English, unmixed 
since long ago. His environment was 
hat of his neighbors. His habitat 
as thenoblehills. But Israel Drake 
was a bandit, just as his neighbors 
vere farmers—just as a hawk is a 
jawk while its neighbors are barn- 
yard fowls. 

Israel Drake was swarthy visaged, 
nigh of cheek bone, with large, dark, 
jeep-set eyes and a thin-lipped 
nouth covered by a long and droop- 
ng black mustache. Barefooted, he 
stood six feet two inches tall. Lean 
asa panther, and as supple, he could 
slear a five-foot rail fence without 
the aid of his hand. He ran like a 
jeer. As a woodsman the very deer 
sould have taught him little. With 
sifle and revolver he was an expert 
shot, and the weapons he used were 
she truest and best. 

All the hill people of Cumberland 
County dreaded him. All the scat- 
tered valley folk spoke softly at his 
name. And the jest and joy of Israel’s 
sarefree life was to make them skip 
and shiver and dance to the tune of 
their trepidations. 

_ As a matter of fact he was leader 
of a gang, outlaws every one. But 
his own strong aura eclipsed the rest, 
and he glared alone, in the thought 
of his world, endued with terrors of 
diverse origin. 

His genius kept him fully aware of 
the value of this preéminence, and it 
lay in his wisdom and pleasure to fan 
the flame of his own repute. In this 
it amused him to seek the pictur- 
esque—the unexpected. With an 
imagination fed by primeval humor 
and checked by no outward circum- 
stance of law, he achieved a ready 
facility. Once, for example, while 
trundling through his town of Ship- 
pensburg on the rear platform of a 
freight train, he chanced to spy a 
borough constable crossing a bridge 
near the track. Happy thought! 
“TLet’s touch the good soulup. He’s 
getting stodgy!’’ Israel drew a revolver and fired, neatly 
nicking the constable’s hat. Then, with a mountaineer’s 
hoot, he gayly proclaimed his identity. 
+» Again, and many times, he would send into this or that 
town or settlement a message addressed to the constable 
or chief of police: ‘‘I am coming down this afternoon. Get 
away out of town. Don’t let me find you there.” 

Obediently they went away. And Israel, strolling the 
streets that afternoon just as he had promised to do, would 
enter shop after shop, look over the stock at his leisure, and 
with perfect good humor pick out whatever pleased him, 
regardless of cost. 

“T think I’ll take this here article,”’ he would say to the 
trembling storekeeper, affably pocketing his choice. 


The Drake House Surrounded 


“TTELP yourself, Mr. Drake! Help yourself, sir! Glad 
we are able to please you to-day.” Which was indeed 
the truth. And many of them there were who would have 
hastened to curry favor with their persecutor by whisper- 
ing in his ear a word of warning had they known of any 
impending attempt against him by the agents of peace. 
‘Such was their estimate of the relative strength of Israel 
Drake and of the law forces of the sovereign state of 
Pennsylvania. 
__ In the earlier times they had tried to arrest him. Once 
the attempt succeeded and Israel went to the penitentiary 
for a term. But he emerged a better and wilier bandit 
: than before, to embark upon a career that made his former 
| life seem tame. Sheriffs and constables now proved power- 
less against him, whatever they essayed. 
Then came a grand, determined effort when the sheriff, 
supported by fifteen deputies, all heavily armed, actually 
Surrounded Drake’s house. But the master outlaw, alone 
and at ease at an upper window, his repeating rifle in his 
hand and a smile of still content on his face, coolly stood 
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the whole army off until, weary of empty danger, it gave 
up the siege and went home. 

This disastrous expedition ended the attempts of the 
local authorities to capture Israel Drake. Thenceforth he 
pursued his natural course without pretense of let or hin- 
drance. At the time when this story begins no fewer than 
fourteen warrants were out for his apprehension, issued 
on charges ranging from burglary and highway robbery 
through a long list of felonies. But the warrants, slowly 
accumulating, lay in the bottom of an official drawer, 
apprehending nothing but dust. No one undertook to serve 
them. Life was too sweet—too short. 

So came a twist of Fate. Israel chanced to bethink 
himself of a certain aged farmer living with his old wife 
near a spot called Lees Cross Roads. The two dwelt by 
themselves, without companions on their farm, and with- 
out neighbors. And they were reputed to have money. 

The money might not be much—might be exceedingly 
little. But even so, Israel could use it, and in any event 
there would be the fun of the trick. So Israel summoned 
one Carey Morrison, a gifted mate and subordinate, with 
whom he proceeded to act. At dead of night the two broke 
into the farmhouse, crept into the chamber of the old 
pair—crept softly, softly, lest the farmer might keep a 
shotgun by his side. Sneaking to the foot of the bed Israel 
suddenly flashed his lantern full upon the pillows—upon 
the two pale, deep-seamed faces crowned with silver hair. 

The woman sat up with a piercing scream. The farmer 
clutched at his gun. But Israel, bringing the glinting bar- 
rel of his revolver into the lantern’s shaft of light, ordered 
both to lie down. Carey, slouching at hand, awaited orders. 

‘““Where is your money?” demanded Israel, indicating 
the farmer by the point of his gun. 

“T have no money, you coward!” 

“It’s no use your lying to me. Where’s the money?” 

“T have no money, I tell you.” 

‘Carey,’ observed Israel, ‘hunt a candle.” 


‘ 


Katherime 


While Carey looked for the can- 
dle Israel surveyed his victims with 
a cheerful anticipatory grin. 

The candle came; was lighted. 

““Carey,”’ Israel spoke again, ‘‘ you 
pin the old woman down. Pull the 
quilt off. Clamp her feet together. 
So!” 

Then he thrust the candle flame 
against the soles of those gnarled old 
feet—thrust it close, while the flame 
bent upward, and the melting tallow 
poured upon the bed. The woman 
screamed again, this time in pain. 
The farmer half rose with a quiver- 
ing cry of rage, but Israel’s gun stared 
him between the eyes. The woman 
screamed without interval. 

“Now we’ll change about,” re- 
marked Israel, beaming. “I'll hold 
the old feller. You take the candle, 
Carey. You don’t really need your 
gun—now, do ye, boy?” 

And so they began afresh. 

It was not a game to last long. 
Before dawn the two were back in 
their own place, bearing the little all 
of value that the rifled house had 
contained. 


A Straw Too Many 


HEN the news of the matter 

spread abroad, it seemed, some- 
how, just a straw too many. The 
district attorney of the county of 
Cumberland blazed into white heat. 
But he was powerless, he found. Not 
an officer within his entire jurisdic- 
tion expressed any willingness even 
to attempt an arrest. 

“Then we shall see,’”’ said Mr. 
Rhey, ‘“‘what the state will do for 
us, since we cannot help ourselves!” 
And he rushed off a telegram, con- 
firmed by post, to the superintendent 
of the Department of State Police. 

Thesuperintendent of the Depart- 
ment of State Police promptly re- 
ferred the matter to the captain of 
C Troop, with orders to act; for 
Cumberland County, being within 
the southeastern quarter of the com- 
monwealth, lies under C Troop’s 
: special care. 

It was Adams, in those days, who held that command— 
Lynn G. Adams, now captain of A Troop, although for 
the duration of the war serving in the regular army, even 
as his fathers before him have served in our every war, 
including that which put the country on the map. Truer 
soldier, finer officer, braver or straighter or surer dealer 
with men and things need not be sought. His victories 
leave no needless scar behind, and his command would 
die by inches rather than fail him anywhere. 

The captain of C Troop, then, choosing with judg- 
ment, picked his man—picked Trooper Edward Hallisey, 
a Boston Irishman, square of jaw, shrewd of eye, quick of 
wit, strong of wind and limb. And he ordered Private 
Hallisey to proceed at once to Carlisle, county seat of Cum- 
berland, and report to District Attorney Rhey for service 
toward effecting the apprehension of Israel Drake. 

Three days later—it was the twenty-eighth of Septem- 
ber, to be exact—Private Edward Hallisey sent in his 
report to his troop commander. He had made all neces- 
sary observations, he said, and was ready to arrest the 
criminal. In this he would like to have the assistance of 
two troopers, who should join him at Carlisle. 

The report came in the morning mail. First Sergeant 
Price detailed two men from the barracks reserve—Pri- 
vates H. K. Merryfield and Harvey J.Smith. Their orders 
were simply to proceed at once in civilian clothes to Car- 
lisle, where they would meet Private Hallisey and assist 
him in effecting the arrest of Israel Drake. 

Privates Merryfield and Smith, carrying in addition to 
their service revolvers the 44-caliber carbine which is the 
force’s heavy weapon, left by the next train. 

On the Carlisle station platform, as the two troopers 
debarked, some hundred persons had gathered in pur- 
suance of their various and private affairs. But one impulse 
they appeared unanimously to share—the impulse to give 
as wide a berth as possible to a peculiarly horrible tramp. 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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idventures of @ 
The Decoy—By George Kibbe Turner 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. 


OU see that stare 
on carnivorous 
things—birds and 


beasts; sometimes on men that hunt—a round-eyed 


stare on a still face. From where we sat he turned it 

on every moving figure in the hotel lobby—studying it; 
estimating it. ‘Sure!’ he answered, bringing it back to 
me finally. “For twenty years! I have sold them from 
Maine to California. Millions of dollars’ worth!” 

He knocked the ashes from his cigar. 

“Mining stock?” I asked again. 

“Mining stocks, lands, orange groves. All kinds. What- 
ever they’re hungry for.” 

His predatory eyes stalked another figure down the 
corridor—the flaccid form of an old boarder—a permanent 
dweller in the hotel. “It must be some trick, at that,” I 
said, “‘in salesmanship.” 

“You’ve got that right, friend,’’ he answered, eying me 
with sharper interest. 

“Selling strangers stuff they never heard of.” 

““You’ve struck it now,” he said. ‘‘That’s all there is— 
getting started in a town; getting to the man who’s going 
to introduce you. That’s one thing you’ve always got to 
have.” 

He snorted a short unmirthful laugh. His cigar twitched 
up, like the tail of a sitting hawk watching down a field. 

“Just to show you,” he said—“‘I’]] tell one experience I 
had last year.”’ He blew a ring of smoke. 


We had an orchard proposition out in Idaho last fall, 
peddling it out in the East—to the small towns and the 
farmers. A good-looking thing, showing them 
twenty per cent a year easy—after it got 
started. They brought me back into the New 
York office and put me on it. 

“We ought to'clean up on this,” said Hag- 
gard, who had the firm then. ‘‘Go after it.” 

He handed me a letter to the fellow I was 
going to get in touch with in the first 
town. 


“Tn the bank—huh?”’ I said. “ Presi- 
dent!” 
“You can handle him,” he said. “‘He’s 


been handled before.” 

“‘T’ll handle him,” I said. 

““How much stock do you suppose you 
can put in there?” he asked me. 

“T’ll take twenty-five i 
thousand dollars’ worth,” I 
said. “If I want any more 
I'll send for it.” ; 

“How much cash have 
you got to have with you?” 

“Five hundred dollars.” 

“Have you got to have 
that much?” 

“Yes; I have if I get 
results. I’ve got to have 
money to start in on,” I 
told him. 

You have, too. 

“Well—allright,’’ hesaid, 
and handed it over to me. 

We looked up the time- 
table and there was a train 
for me in about an hour. So 
I got out. There was no use 
of my hanging round in New 
York any longer. I got into the 
town about six o’clock—after 
dusk; a cold drizzle was starting 
in, with an east wind, and the 
raindrops were zigzagging down 
the kerosene lantern in the 
station. AndI went up thestreet 
to the hotel. 

Now let me tell you some- 
thing—talking of salesmanship: 
I don’t know what line you 
travel for; but if you think every 
man can come to a town and sell 
them stock, you get out and try it. 
You start in some rainy night in the 
fall, when the leaves are starting 
coming down, in one of those old-time country hotels. 
You know them—kerosene lamps; and soiled towels in 
the washroom. 

And there’s always a little dark office, with dead flies on 


the wall, and all flavored up with last year’s tobacco, that 


peculiar musty smell of old tobacco you get in smoking 
rooms at railroad stations and country hotel offices, where 
it’s been lying round for years, soaking in, 


There’s when you know whether you’ve got insides in 
you or not—starting in and selling a town you never saw 
before. They’ll start out well from New York, a good 
many of them; they may have been pretty good salesmen 
in other lines. But there’s where they have their final 
sinking spell—sitting alone, figuring out how they’re going 
to sell a strange town, there in one of those old country- 
hotel offices. Nine out of ten curl up and quit—lie down 
like a dog underneath the picture of the bay trotting horse, 
and the man in a blue jockey cap, making the record in 
1874. They sit there and think they can’t do it, and fade 
out of the business for good. I don’t; I get out and get 
after it. 

After supper I stepped out of the door and looked out. 
It was raining harder—part rain and part old yellow leaves 
coming pattering off the elm trees. The east wind struck 
me between the eyes, as cold and soggy as a wet newspaper. 

‘But there’s one thing,” I said to myself: ‘If I get him 
to-night I’ll have him to myself. There won’t be anybody 
else butting in.” 

So I went out after him at his house. There was nobody 
moving round outside on the street. The place was all shut 
up for the night—all still! The water dropping off the 
eaves onto my umbrella as I went out under it sounded like 
a drum. I walked up the street under the elm trees. A 
pretty good-looking old New England place; fewer things 
alive—dogs or cats or pigs—than you see in the 
little towns in the South and West. Deader; 
but more paint on the houses—white, mostly. 

“They’ve got the coin laid away here,’ I 
said. ‘If you can only separate it from them!” 

Then I rang the bell at the door of this man 
I was after. 

“You’ll find him over to the bank, eve- 
nings,’’ said the woman who came out—“‘in the 
back room.” 

I'd passed right by it when coming over. 

I went back and found it: an old French- 
roof building of bright red brick, right aside of 
the hotel, with longiron spears protecting the 
windows, and the date 1882 cut in a white 
stone over the front door. 

“Well, here goes!” I said, feeling of my 
letter in my pocket. And banged the door un- 
til I got him. 

I stood there while he was jangling at 
the lock. I was all ready for him. 

The door opened 
and this dry old 
fellow in a blue suit 
looked out. 

“They sent me 
overfromthehouse,” 
Isaid, and walked in. 
That’s the way, sell- 
ing this stuff; when 
the door opens, walk 
in. “I represent J. 
H. Haggard & Com- 
pany, of New York, 
security dealers,’’ 
said I. 

“Oh!” said the old 
man in the blue suit, 
backing away. 

““T guess maybe 
you’ve had letters 
about me.” I knew 
he had—of course. 

“Oh, yes,” said he. 
“Come in, please.” 

“Pretty rainy 
nights isnotati = 1 
said, and went on 
back to where the 
light was. He shut 
the door behind us 
and came back after 
me into his private 
room at the rear. 

I gave him my let- 
ter to him and sat 
down while he was 
reading it. Then I 
took the ehance to 
run my eyes over 
him. He was a kind 


It Pays to Keep in With These 
Hotel Men. They Know All There 
is to Know in a Country Town 


WARD 


of a limp old devil in . 
old baggy blue suit with 
a Grand Army button on 
it—blue clothes and faded-out old blue eyes to 
match—and a drooping gray mustache. He looke 
like something that’s been left out in the sun and got fad 
His clothes and eyes reminded me of what the women us 
to call invisible blue. He looked and acted as if he wag 
likely to fade away and disappear. ’ 
“T guess I know what you are,”’ I said to myself. ; 
He read the letter and folded it up and put it away 
nodding to himself. : 
“Yes, yes. Some very good friends of mine too. Now 
what can I do for you?” he said, looking up at me wit 
those faded blue eyes for a second. Then he shaded the 
from the light with his hand. 
“You know us,’ I said. ‘‘ You know our house.” 
“Oh, yes. I’ve heard of them. I know them by reputa- 
tion,” said he. Oh, yes; he’d heard of them! He ne 
had in his life—before that letter! 
“We're up here,” I told him, “planning to introduce a 
new security in this part of the country. We know ot 
proposition. It’s one of the best we ever handled. Bi 
we've got to get advice naturally about the place here, an 
whether there would be a market for a first-class thing. S¢ 
I came to see you about it.” 
““Wouldn’t it be a good idea to tell me what it is you’ye 
got?” he said in a kind of smooth and humble voice, play- | 
ing safe, of course, to start with. 
“That’s just what I’m going to do, right now,” said I, 
And I went ahead and told him about the idea—both 
ends of it—the stockholders, and the ones who took up t 
option to go out on the land. 
“Tt sounds like a good thing, doesn’t it?”’ he said. 
“Tt’s so good,” I told him, “‘that I’m going to sell you 
some of it before I get out of this room.’ ‘ 
“No—I'm afraid not,” he came back, and shook his dry 
old head at me. “I’m afraid I’m not a customer.” 
“ Afraid nothing!’’ I said to him. I had his measure all 
right by that time. “‘Now look here,” I said: “‘Wouldy 
listen to a proposition that won’t cost you a cent and mig 
make you several thousand dollars? Would you? 
would you not?” 
“T don’t know why I shouldn’t,” said he, getting out an 
old thin smile. ‘‘Do you?” : 
He always came back at you with another question. 
“No, I don’t,” I said. “Now just to show you what 
faith we’ve got in our company and in you,” I said, loo 
at him, ‘‘I’m going to offer to sell you a good-sized bloe 
of this on our deferred-payment plan.” 
“Now, just what is that?” he asked me, moving ¢ 
trifle in his chair, still watching under the shade of his hand 
“T’ll tell you what it is,” I said. “‘It’s a cinch for you— 
or any other man. It’s this: We put this stock in your 
name right now. And you’ll pay for it three years from 
now. If it goes up, so it’s worth double what it is to-day 
as we say it will, you’ll pay us just the price it is now. 
goes down you'll pay us what it’s selling for then. If it sells 
for nothing,’ I said to him, ‘‘you pay just nothing!” ; 
“In other words, you'll carry my stock for me,”’ said 
Oh, he had the idea—right off! ‘ 
“Tn other words,” said I to myself, ‘‘you old crook, 
we're giving it to you; and we know it—and you knowit!” 
I’ve been through that performance so many times 
makes me sick. But you’ve got to go through it, just t he 
same, every time—sit and act it out. 
“That’s it, exactly!” I said out loud. t 
“But you couldn’t do that generally—for everybo 
he put in, objecting. 
“Of course not!” I went on with it. ‘‘We don’t want to. 
All we do it with you for is because we want you in with us. 
We want people we know about—good people. At thesame 
time,” I said, ‘‘there’s no risk in it—for you or us, -_ 
for that matter. You know it won’t cost you a cent; 
guarantee that. And we know it won’t cost us a ae 
because we know our proposition. We know that sect- 
rity’s bound to go up; so we’re both satisfied.” 
“Well—I’m afraid ” he said. 
“Afraid! Of what?” 
“T don’t believe—just now,” he said, fumbling with it 
“T’d want to sign up—even that.” 
“Sign nothing!” I said. ‘‘Who asked you to sign any- 
thing? Your word’s good enough for us any day!” : 
“T see,” he said, sliding off to the next thing, now he'd . 
learned what he wanted to know about that. “Now yo 
said something about wanting advice. What was it? Hoy 
can I help you there?” 
“T can tell you one way you can’t help us,” I said right of 
for I saw what he was getting at next. ‘And we wouldn 
ask you to under any circumstances. We wouldn’t ask’ 
you to recommend the stock to anybody else unless y 
wanted to.” 


: 
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“Well, I didn’t know,” he said. “I didn’t know but 
hat you might expect me to recommend it for you.” 
“Oh, no; nothing like that!” said I. 

“Because I couldn’t do that—in my position.” 

“Sure not! Not in a bank.” 

“T’ve always made that my policy, anyhow,” said he— 
sven if I had plenty of time to investigate.” 

“Sure!” I said. ‘‘We wouldn’t think of asking you to 
commend it or take any active part in placing the allot- 
ent of it. You say nothing. We would do this,” I told 
m: “We'd say we sold you some. But we’d do all the 
lking there was. And all we’d want to say ever would be 
‘at we'd sold you some of the stock.” 

-“Wouldn’t it be better, at first, to give it out that I was 
msidering it?’’ he said, backing away again. 

“Ves. You old stiff!” I 
id to myself. ‘‘ Anything 
yusay. Tokeep yousafe!” 
“That’s just what we 
ould do,” I said to him. 
xactly!’’ 

We sat still for a while. 

e took his hand down from 
s old faded-out eyes. 

-“T could do this for you,” 
» said after a while: ‘‘I 
ight advise you a little 
yout who to go to see here— 
‘you want me to,” he said, 
oking up. 

‘He'd got there finally. 
“Now we're talking!” I 
id. “We’re getting down 
» just what I meant. I'll 
i you,”’ I said to him: 
This is a pure business 
soposition tous. We’ve got 
» introduce our securities 
_this town. We come in 
sre as strangers, like we do 
any other town. We’ve 
otto get acquainted. We’ve 
xt to get the right people 
»go to. We’ve got to get 
jvice from somebody. It’s 
ist the same everywhere. 
nd if you or anybody else 
alps us make a sale we'll 
ay a good slice of our com- 
iission. We always do,” I 
aid him, and I pulled my 
ll of bills out of my pocket. 

That’s what brings them. 
‘that’s what they’re looking 
yr, those old stool pigeons 
‘ke that. Not bonds or 
socks; money! You flasha 
fty-dollar bill in front of 
nem—the way I did with 
im. Willthey takeit? Will 
tigertakeraw meat? Fifty 
collars, real money, right 
nere in their hands! They’ll do anything short of murder. 

“For every thousand dollars I place in this town,” I 
aid, giving him the eye, ‘‘the man who makes it possible 
or me to make the sale gets one of these. It’s good busi- 
ess with us to doit. I wish I could do more of it.” 

He sat there saying nothing. He didn’t have to. I was 
oing the talking then—and he knew it. 

“Now here,” I said; ‘‘I’ll tell you what I’m going to do: 
’m going to put twenty-five hundred dollars’ worth of 
his stock in your name right now, under deferred payment. 
JInderstand?” 

“Well—I don’t. know that I can help it,” he said—and 
is Beppery old blue eyes slid off mine again—‘“‘if you want 
0 do it.” 

“No,” I said; “you can’t. That’s done! It’ll be in 
‘our name—your stock, when we make our allotment 
ere. The only thing is, we wouldn’t want you to sell out 
while we are selling here.’’ He just shook his head. 
| “And now,” I said, “if you can—if you feel like it—I 
vish you’d tell me some of the names I can use.” 

_ “Now I'll tell you,” he said, sitting up a little and get- 
ing down to business: ‘‘If I was you ef 

_And he gave me a list of them, starting out with the 
‘illage doctor. 


A doctor is one of the biggest boobs on earth to sell 
tock to. You know that, don’t you? Well, heis! I don’t 
‘now why it is, but anybody will tell you so in our line. 
ie ou can sell them anything. They’re always good people 
0 have with you too. They get round—and talk. This 
me I had was a wonder. He thought well of himself. 
wd time he coughed you were supposed to lie down and 
oll over, I did that all right. He had a cousin out in 
Nyoming; and that helped some, too, in getting him in- 
erested in Idaho. He talked pretty fierce-at first, of what 
ie’d do and what he wouldn’t do. But I got him! I knew 


I would, just as soon as I got my eyes on him. And after 
that he was mine. When you once get their names down on 
the dotted lines—signed up—there’s nothing they won’t 
do for you—especially that kind. 

That was one of the best selling months I ever had. I 
had that old doctor—that old strut—stuck up in front; 
and that old still boy, with the slippery old blue eyes, in the 
bank—Gibbs his name was—pushing on in back, out of 
sight. I marched right down through that town and took 
it away from them. Sold them right and left! 

That Old Gibbs was a wizard! He knew them all, and 
how the inside of all their heads worked. I knew all their 
livestock, and the name of the dog, and where all the 
children had moved to, before I ever went to see them. 
He gave the information and I did the rest. That’s all 


You Get it, Don’t You? He’d Go to Old Man Gibbs; and When He Didn’t Produce That Stock 
Something Would Start Right There 


I want. Let me get my finger nails in a town once, and I 
can sell it! And it helps some—always—being able to say 
you’ve sold the richest man in town—Old Gibbs himself. 
They all figure out: “‘If he’s got it, it’s good enough for 
us!’? And after a while, when you’re started, they fall in 
afterward—just from envy. That’s always the way in 
those small towns where everybody knows one another. 
They’re all afraid their neighbors will get in on something 
they haven’t got. I sold them forty thousand dollars’ 
worth before I got out. 

But not on Old Gibbs’ say-so—never! He was an artist 
in keeping in the background—the last man in the room, 
anywhere, up against the back; in that invisible-blue suit, 
smiling and trying to fade away out through the back wall 
before anybody saw him. I used to watch him—the old 
crook!—to see how he worked it. - 

“‘T don’t recommend this security,” he told them when 
they asked him. “I can’t! I never did—anything. Not 
while I’m in the banking business. - Yes; Ihave got 
some of it. Quite a little,” he’d say when they pushed him. 
“But I don’t know what’s got into me—unless it’s this 
young man.” And he put his hand on my shoulder and 
smiled. ‘But if you came to me and asked me I’d have to 
say I wouldn’t advise you one way or the other.” 

And all the time he was giving me the line on the whole 
proposition—just what they were good for and how to 
get them. I used to horse him about it, just for luck— 
when we were alone. 

“Well, uncle,’’ I used to say when I’d made a sale, 
spatting him on the back of that old blue Civil War coat, 
“you know what you are? You’re my good old bluebird. 
You bring me luck!” . 

He didn’t like it so much—the rough-house. But what 
difference did that make? I called him Old True-Blue for 
short; and that made him wiggle some. But what did I 
care for him, now he’d got startedin with me? Ihadhim! 


But he was a bird, too, just the same! All together he 
must have cleaned up three thousand dollars in cash on 
commissions, and on bonuses he got himself, putting 
through the notes I took for securities in his bank. Per- 
fectly good notes, of course; but he got the rake-off, all 
himself. I was glad to have him too. It was good business 
for me. You don’t get one of them right in a bank to work 
for you direct—not generally. You generally have to go 
round outside and get somebody to put in your notes 
indirectly through the bank, for their commission. 

I was doing fine; I was expecting to put in an allotment 
of fifty thousand dollars before I got out. We were hurry- 
ing them in; boosting prices and saying that they’d be up 
again the first of next month—when something came up 
unexpected. I had a letter from the house—something 

about the title to our land. 
Some crook out there in 
Idaho was suing us; holding 
us up; claiming he’d invali- 
date our title. So they told 
me to clean up. The securi- 
ties would be all right finally, 
you understand. But right 
then it would look bad—stop 
sales dead. 

I had to get out. So I 
went to Old Gibbs to clean 
up, and he helped me. He 
wasallright. Healways had 
his eyes open. But when I 
came to give him his own 
stock he did a kind of funny 
thing on me. He wanted it 
made out in the name of an- 

e other man—a fellow named 

Green. 

“Y’d rather have it that 
way—if you’d just as soon,” 
he said in that soft voice; 
“‘so if I transfer it my name 
won’t appear. So long as 
I’m president of the bank I 
have to do that way if I buy 
stock of this kind. Ihave an 
agreement with somebody 
else—to take it in his name 
and sign it in blank.” 

“Aha!” I said to myself. 
“Y ouold disappearing crook! 
Some day you’ll just fade 
away inthenight. You’llgo 
tobed; andthenext morning, 
whenthey come tolook, there 
won’t be anything there.” 

“And make it out—will 
you?—in five-hundred-dollar 
lots,’’ said he. 

It looked wrong then—on 
the face of it. But I was 
cleaning up—getting out. 
What couldI do? Ihadtodo 
it. Ihadtohavehim With me. 
“Who's this Green?” I asked Sam, the owner of the hotel. 

I was on pretty good terms with him. It pays to keep in 
with these hotel men. They know all there is to know in a 
country town. 

““A poor old rooster over in the next town that Gibbs 
has got where he wants him,” he told me. ‘‘He owes Gibbs 
only about twenty-five per cent more than he’s got in the 
world altogether! But it’s all secret; nobody knows it— 
only a few.”’ 

It looked funnier than ever to me. 

“Uh-huh!” I said to myself. “‘You old crook! You try 
some of your still fade-away tricks on me once! I'll give 
you a little twister.” 

He knew well enough; he had to know something was 
going on with us. I knew that. 

“‘T’ll keep my eye on you while I’m here,’”’ I said to my- 
self. “I don’t know as I’ll get you, at that. You're as 
slippery as a cake of soap in a bathtub. But I'll try. It 
takes a live one to put a trick over on me!” 


I had two or three days more there; I knew that— 
maybe a week. They were going to telegraph when I was 
to come back. Meantime I might as well be selling them 
while I could. And all the time I kept my eye on Old 
Gibbs on the side. 

One way I had was this: 

The bank was right next to the hotel, as I told you. I 
had them change me round early, so I could have my 
bedroom on that side—right opposite the bank where 
Gibbs sat evenings. I could go up and see the old pirate 
sitting in his room, poking over his old papers, alone, two 
or three nights a week, sitting, drooping over his table, in 
his baggy old suit, as if there was no life left in him. I 
never lighted up, of course, while he was there. For all he 
knew, that whole side of the hotel was black and empty, 
like the rest of it. 
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One night I went up a little earlier than usual. I had a 
toothache. I’d just as soon be up there, anyhow. And 
there, over in the bank, was Gibbs—and somebody he was 
talking to. A new one to me; someone I’d never seen there 
before. 

“What’s this?” I said. ‘‘We’ll take a look at this.” 

I got on my coat and went down the sideway, and went 
out there. You could go out back in the driveway of the 
hotel and get through a fence. I knew the way. I’d been 
there before—several evenings. You have to watch them! 

I got up close, where I could hear them talking. He 
generally left the window open a little at the bottom when 
he was in there. I could hear them quite plain. Standing 
back and reaching up a little, I could look up and see who 
he had in there. It was a new one I hadn’t seen there, just 
as I had thought it was. A great tall red-headed boy, with 
big red spots in his cheek bones—and wrists that hung 
down between his knees as he sat.there watching Gibbs. 

“Hello!” I said to myself. “I wonder how I missed 
you! I never saw you round town before.” 

‘“‘Well,”’ I heard Gibbs say to him, “‘you’ve made up 
your mind, then, have you, Elmer? You want to buy it?” 

“‘T guess so,” said Elmer. ‘‘I guessI have.” Then 
he coughed a little. And I sat up and took notice. 

“Because I want you to understand before you 
do anything. I don’t want you to think for one 
minute that I’m recommending this to you, Elmer— 
or pushing you on in any way. All I told you was 
that I knew where this stock was to be had; and it 
was the last I knew of round here—at the old orig- 
inal price, before they raised it. So I went out to 
Mr. Green and got it for you.” 

“Green, eh?”’ I said to myself. 
Iscariot!” 

“T drove out there to-day,” said that old slippery- 
eyed thief, “and got it for you. And the price is 
just the same that he paid. He’s got to sell it, and 
he’ll sell it for what he paid for it. But there’s one 
condition, you understand, if you do decide to take 
it: You’ve got to agree that you won’t give out 
where you got it from—or that you gotit at all— 
for the next two weeks, anyhow; not till this man 
who’s selling it at higher prices gets out of town. 

“There’d be a row if you did; if he heard there 
was any of it sold under price, or sold at all, by Mr. 
Green, or anybody. And you can’t bring me into 
it--in any way, shape or manner. If he knewI had 
anything to do with it, it would be bad on me. And 
I couldn’t afford that! Itold youwhy. He’s done 
a lot of business in this bank; and he may do more. 
So you see why you’ve got to keep still about it, 
Elmer—don’t you?” 

“Can you beat that!” I said to myself. 

I stretched up to get another look at him, sitting 
there in his blue suit, shading those eyes of his from 
the lights with his hand, and from the man he was 
talking with. 

“T understand, Mr. Gibbs,” said the big thin Pavey 
and coughed again. 

I got a better look at him then. He was as tall 
and thin asashank bone; tall and sick-looking. He 
sat all bent over—like an old cornstalk in winter— 
without any stiffening in him. And his cheeks were 
red enough—plenty! I suppose he was twenty-one 
or twenty-two years old. 

“Yes; I guess you do, Elmer,” said Gibbs. “I 
guess you understand it all. You can see that this 
is mighty ticklish business for me allround. In the 
first place, I oughtn’t to be getting it and selling it 
to you, anyhow. I wouldn’t if it hadn’t been I’d 
known you so long, and you asked me to—to see 
whether I couldn’t save you that much on the price. 
But the truth is, I hadn’t ought, by rights, to be 
selling it to you at all when the price has been set 
higher. And you’ve got to protect me by not speak- 
ing of it ever—to anyone.” 

“You can trust me,” said Elmer; his lips were red 
and moist-looking, and he kept his mouth open a 
little, listening. 

“Yes; I knowI can, Elmer,” said Gibbs. ‘‘I know that. 
But, on the other hand, I want you to understand I don’t 
recommend you to buy it. I want that definitely under- 
stood, too—just as much as the other. I can’t recommend 
anything to anybody—and run a bank at the same time. 
All I can do is to buy it myself—if I like the looks of it— 
and keep my mouth shut.” 

“Oh, no; you wouldn’t recommend it!” said I to myself. 
“You’d just tell them how you’d bought it yourself.” 

“But you’ve got it, haven’t you,” said Elmer—‘“‘your- 
self? Just as you said you had?” 

SY CS. Sits” 

“And you wouldn’t sell it—not for double the price?” 
he asked him, getting excited and coughing again. 

“T won’t say that; no. But I will say that I ain’t selling 
a share that’s in my name,” said the old eel; “‘and I don’t 
expect to.” 

“You own it and you’re going to hold it?” 

“Yes, sir!’’ he said, coming out loud with it this time. 


“Well, by Judas 
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“'That’s all I want to know,” said Elmer, and started off 
coughing again. 

“You've got it, all right,” I said to myself, listening to 
him, “haven’t you? The old-fashioned kind! You’re on 
your way—galloping.’”’ The more excited he got, the more 
you saw it. He couldn’t talk now without coughing. 

“That’s all right,” he said,'going on when his voice came 
back. “That don’t worry me. As I figure it out, if you 
could do that, and the rest of them—all the older ones that 
are a lot smarter than I am—I can take my chances at it. 

“And, more’n that,” he went on, after a minute, “I’m 
better off, really. I take less chances than the rest of you, 
because I don’t have to take only my stock in the com- 
pany, and wait for that; I can take my option on getting 
an orchard from the company, and go right out there and 
get to working. . And then I hope I can get rid of this cough 
I got on me here, into the bargain,” he said. 

“T hope you can,” said Gibbs. ‘I hope you can.” 

“You understand it’s a good, dry, healthy climate out 
there?” 

“So they tell me,” said Gibbs. ‘‘I wouldn’t tell you that, 
Elmer, unless that’s what I heard.” 


“They Sent Me 

Over From the 
House,’’ I Said, 
and Walked In. 
That’s the Way, 
Selling This Stuff; 
When the Door 
Opens, Walk In 


“That’s what I understood,” said the red-headed boy. 
And they sat still. ‘‘And after a while, maybe,” he went 
on, ‘‘if I do well, I can send back for Agnes; and she can 
come on and we’ll get married out there—that is, if I have 
luck out there,” he said, and stopped. 

“You’ve been engaged some time, ain’t you—you and 
Agnes?” said Gibbs, making talk. 
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“T thought so.” 

“We have been waiting—one thing and another. First 
the folks died. And then I wasn’t feeling very well. And 
the farm’s pretty old and hard to work.” 

'“How is your throat now, anyhow?” Gibbs wanted 
to know. 

“Tt’s better—a good deal better. They tell me if I’d 
stop and give up my time to it entirely—and go to a sani- 
tarium, maybe—that I’d get rid of it.” 

“You might do that,” said Gibbs. “It might be better 
in the long run.” 
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I thought for a minute he had a change of heart. 
he knew his man better than I did—that was all. 


get out and get started—out in some dry climate like this 
Idaho, where I can work and get well at the same time.” — 
“Well, you may be right,”’ said Gibbs, “‘if you put it 
that way.’ 
And then he stopped and shuffled round some pap 
and began closing the deal. 
It was raining some; but I hadn’t put my raincoat 
because it was a light-colored one. It started up raining 
harder than ever. I just stood there, taking it down my 
neck. But it was worth it. ; 
“Two thousand dollars,’”’ said Gibbs. 
“At ten dollars a share.” 
““Two hundred shares.” 
“Aha!” I said to myself. 
five hundred dollars’ worth—for himself! 
have some to show.” 


“Holding back fifty shares— 
So he’ll always, 


it’s selling for now,” said Gibbs, “if you want to look at 
it that way.” And then he fixed him right on the 
transfer of the stock; the way he wanted it. zs 
“T’d just leaveit the way it is—indorsed by Green, 
in blank—if I was you,” he said to him. 
“That'll be all right,” said Elmer, “‘if you say so,’ 
“Now about paying for it ” said Gibbs. 
“Thaven’t got the ready money—you understand 
that,’”’ said Elmer. 


note; that’ll be allright. I can manage to take are 
of it through the bank and nobody’ll be any wiser, 
“T’m much obliged to you,’ ” said Elmer. 


“That’s the best way too—in my einen a all 
hands; so as not to show too much about it.” 
“Well, I guess you’re right,’”’ said Elmer. 
known you a long time and I’ll take your w 
TORMtee 

They finished it up then. Gibbs took his note ar 
Elmer took two thousand dollars of the Green st 
They had a little more talk about details; and 
boy talked some more and finally started to get w 
’ “Vou’ve been a good friend to me, Mr. Gib 
said the poor boob. ‘‘ You’ve taken a lot of trou 
about this. I appreciate it. We’re both m 
obliged to you,” he said, stepping from one foo 
the other, ‘‘Agnes and I. She wanted me to be sur 
and tell you.” 

And then I got out and went back into the hotel 
the rain water dropping down my pants legs. 

“Well, by Judas!” I said. 

Thad to laugh, almost, thinking about what 


getting out from under with this poor sucker. ['¢ 
given him his percentages and his bonuses and h 
stock for nothing—all for giving us a little inform: 
tion about the town; about the right ones to feel 
He was giving that to us—yes; on the face of it 
And all the time he’d been saving the easiest one fo 
himself—when he was ready. 
A big, overgrown boy—and a consumptive 
that! The easiest thing in the world! You ! 
sell one anything —anywhere—if you told him i 
was a place to get well in. | 
I took my clothes off in the dark, soaking w t 
thinking how lucky it was I got him—just in € 
“You would!” I said. ‘‘You dirty old oul 
crossing crook! Now I’ll show you what I do ) 
them when they start double crossing me!” i 
I had it all figured out before I got to sleep. 
“This is a cinch!” I said to myself. Bi 


It didn’t take me long next morning to find 4 
where that red-headed boy with the consumptio 
lived: out about five miles in the country, on a bac 
road, on a farm—up in those rock-bound hills | 
New England you read about. | 

When I got there my consumptive friend was out tryin) 

to nail some boards on a fence. I told him who I was an 

what I wanted to sell him. | 
““Come into the house,” he said right off. 
any money; but I’m willing to talk with you.” e 
“T wouldn’t' wonder if you would be,” I said to mysel 
watching him. “Just a little!” 
“Tf you’ve got the time, I have,” I told him. Andi 
went along in together. ‘‘This your farm?’’ I asked him 
going into the house. 
“Yes,” he said.“ My father and mother are both aa 

I’m all alone here now.’ ? 

We went in and sat down, and I gave him the usual stu 
“T’d like to sell you some of this stock,’ I told hin 

‘For one reason, I know it’s good; and I’d like to help y 

or any other good fellow make a dollar. And, in the secon) 

place, I haven’t sold any stock i in this part of ‘the town r 

I’d like to introduce it here.” 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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HAT does the 
Russian peas- 
ant want? In 
ssia he makes up 
e-tenths of the en- 
» population, and 
the revolution his 
uence will be in- 
»asingly strong. 
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sional question in 
-end comes back to 
a. What does he 
ent of the revolution, 
» 1 how is he going to 
it? Will he come 
der the German 
<e through treaties, 
de and industry, 
-1 so perhaps form 


tribly vast and re- 
<tless that the future 
‘1 be black indeed 
y liberty lovers 
toughout the world? 
( is his dislike and 
trust of the German 
etocracy so deep 
{it he will turn to us 
istead? 
‘That question is 
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“Why should we 
work to warm the 
towns when the towns 
won’t work to give us 
clothes?” said a big 
black-bearded peasant 
in the north, in whose 
hut my interpreter 
and I were having tea 
one morning. ‘‘I 
can’t dress my children 
in rubles,” he said. 
He clutched a hand- 
ful of paper money 
and regarded it in dis- 
gust. ‘‘But those 
devils in the towns,” 
he added, ‘‘can’t feed 
their brats withrubles, 
and so they are worse 
off than I; for my 
wife has fixed up her 
spinning wheel and 
now she will make all 
the clothes we need, 
and I can make boots 
out of bark. Sowe will 
keep our grain and eat 
our bread, and let 
those devils in the 
towns starve until 
they go back to their 
mills and factories and 
make the things that 
they can trade to us 


Pgely for us to de- 
dle—for the Russian 
jasant needs certain 
tings that we can give him if we will. His own government 
(nnot possibly restore such order and life to the mines and 
ills and factories as will supply the peasant’s needs in time 
{: the work on the land this year. Both in actual relief 
<pplies and much more in the work of organization the 
lassians need help, and they will get it—either from us or 
jm Germany. No other nation among the Allies is so 
“]] liked in Russia as ours. We are in the position to 
ilp them best. And in order to aid the people in towns 
+:must help the peasants too; for they will not give up 
‘eir grain to the starving towns and cities until they can 
tin return not money but actual goods, which for them 
2 dire necessities. 


When Money Will Not Buy 
NADDITION to more land the peasants want farm ma- 
‘chinery, plows and tools, and cotton goods and leather— 
id, later, practical farming schools. On these things I 
‘und them all agreed. I visited many villages in the 
irth and central parts of Russia, and everywhere heard 
e same demands with only slight variations. For the 
ck of these things they were sick of the war and sick of 
‘e revolution. Last summer as the new government pro- 
aimed and proclaimed, month after month, and still did 
ot meet the peasant’s needs he grew bitter toward the 
wvernment. Disgusted with the cities because of the dis- 
ders there, the disorganization 
industries and the resulting 
sarth of the things that he re- 
ured, he made up his mind to 
‘ick to his village, grow his own 
ix and make his own clothes. 
‘ubles, he said, were worthless, 
‘r they could buy him nothing 
yw. 
But bread he could eat, and 
ead he would keep until the 
wns starved and so came to 
1eir senses. 
In Petrograd, though I was 
“opping at one of the most 
_ghly esteemed Russian hotels, 
‘ten in the morning the waiter 
|ould come up to my room with 
ie cheerful tidings: 
“No sugar to-day; no butter; 
oeggs; nomilk.”’ And he would 
fe before me a pot of clear bit- 
r coffee and a small chunk of 
ggy black bread. But when I 
iade trips to the villages, in 
2asant huts I would be regaled 
y my hospitable host with 
hite bread, rich fresh milk, and ‘ 


In More Land and Better Machinery, Not in Politics, the Peasant Sees Freedom From Unending Toil and the Darkest Poverty 


also eggs and butter. I would fatten on the land for a 
time, and then would return to my meager life in that 
starved elaborate hotel. 

Not only was food scarce in the towns but the people 
were dreading the winter with the low supply of fuel on 
hand, especially in Moscow. For as a rule the Russians 
use stove wood to heat their homes and, though the peas- 
ants had not seized the forests, they felt that these forests 
would soon be their own; therefore last summer they 
refused to cut firewood for the towns. 


Disgusted With the Cities Because of the Disorders There, the Russian Peasant 


for grain. That’s how 
it will happen. 

“But if they don’t do it before next spring it may be too 
late for all of us. We can get along without cotton and 
leather, but I must have a new plow by April. Look at 
that plow!” And he pointed to an old one out in the 
muddy yard. ‘It is twelve years old and no good at all; 
and the worst of it is-that in this devil’s war they have 
taken one of my horses and left me only one runt of a 
horse; and now for him I can’t get any shoes and his hoofs 
are going all to pieces. We must have plows and horse- 
shoes and nails and wagon tires and new hoes and shovels 
too; or else we cannot till our land and there will be such a 
famine in Russia that many millions of people will have to 
give their souls to God.” 


How to Win the Peasant’s Gratitude 


HIS view of the situation was confirmed wherever I 

went by those who knew the peasant best. Many urged 
that America supply these farming implements; and one 
who was an expert on progressive farming urged that we 
do more than that—something that would vastly help to 
solve the deeper problem, the scarcity of arable land—for 
in Russia are millions of acres of virgin soil that is not 
being used. Some of it is swampy and more of it is over- 
grown with shrubs. And there, he said, we could render a 
service that would plant our country’s name forever in 
the peasant’s heart. Why not plow up this virgin soil? 

“Send over an army of trac- 
tors,’ he said, ‘‘and let them 


start work early in April down 
in the rich Black Belt in the 
south. In a line of about two 
thousand miles let them work 
slowly up with the season, offer- 
ing to plow everywhere the 
land that now yields nothing. 
Send American machinists along 
and we'll supply Russians to 
help in the work, and also to ex- 
plain to the peasants. The peas- 
ants would go nearly mad with 
interest and excitement. To see 
your great caterpillar plows tear 
through the shrubs and saplings 
would be to them a miracle. 
They would watch your ma- 
chines do in an hour what they 
themselves do in several days. 
They would see your plows turn 
a furrow twelve or fourteen 
inches deep instead of the four- 
inch furrows to which they have 
been accustomed. This sub- 


Made Up His Mind 
to Stick to His Village, Grow His Own Flax and Make His Own Clothes 


soiling could be explained to 
(Continued on Page 81) 


door to the Spewell house. 

For many years the two men 
regarded each other with disfavor. 
On Spewell’s part the disfavor 
amounted to hatred; but on 
Bishoff’s part it was only a large, 
passive disapproval. His feeling 
toward Spewell found expression in the 
statement: ‘‘Thereain’t no doubtinmy 
mind that he’d ought to be hung.” 

He made the statement judicially, 
without emphasis or rancor. Bishoff 
never spoke with any special emphasis, 
or in haste, or used gestures. It would 
be as difficult to imagine him in a rage 
as to imagine one of the big black oak trees in his dooryard 
giving expression to emotional disorder. He moved with 
a deliberate and massive placidity. 

Bishofi’s statement was universally approved in Prib- 
bles, where no one doubted that Andrew Spewell was a 
bad old man. Six times in thirty years, by the village’s 
remorseless count, he had deserted his patient wife—the 
last time for eleven years—each time returning unheralded, 
penniless and ailing, to be taken in and cared for until he 
could wheedle the foolish woman out of some more money. 

Returning for the last time in May—in a state of extreme 
dilapidation—he learned that his forbearing wife had 
departed this life abruptly, after an attack of acute indi- 
gestion, a fortnight before, and that she had left no will, 
so he was her sole heir at law. From her mother Arvadie 
Spewell had inherited the neat story-and-a-half frame 
house with an L in Pribbles, along with thirty acres of 
excellent grape and apple land and ten shares of stock in 
the Dale Savings Bank. The inheritance was worth not 
less than six thousand dollars. 

Seven years before this, good, dull Arvadie had taken to 
her motherly house and bosom a.distant widowed kins- 
woman with two infant children. These hapless pensioners 
the sole heir at law had promptly turned out of doors, to 
the horror and indignation of the village. Temporarily 
Bishoff had taken them into his own crowded house, where 
they still remained. It was after pondering this situation 
that he had stated his conclusion concerning Spewell. 

There was no remedy for it. Blind law, through the 
deliberate but inexorable processes of the probate court, 
was handing the inheritance over to the reprobate hus- 
band. The court, however, took its time about the matter. 
Formal notices must be published; intervals prescribed by 
statute for the appearance of other claimants and of credi- 
tors must elapse. But by the nineteenth day of November 
it was as good as done. On Thursday of the following week 
the last dot would be placed to the last decree and the heir 
at law’s title perfected. He had already arranged to sell 
the land, house and bank stock. Six days hence the money 
would be in his pocket. 

Therefore, leaving the probate-court room at Dale as 
the clock in the squat tower of the brick courthouse 
pointed to noon and walking over to the street corner 
where he would await an interurban trolley car to Pribbles, 
Andrew Spewell was in a highly contented frame of mind, 
and grinned up at the cast-iron effigy of a Civil War 
volunteer with grounded arms which stood on a granite 
pedestal in the courthouse yard. 

All the luck was coming his way—once more. 

He was then fifty-nine years of age, but looked older. 
His spare frame was somewhat bent and the fringe of 
hair round the base of his bald head was quite white. There 
were pouches under his filmy eyes and a chronic inflam- 
mation reddened the lower lids. His beard curved in 
slightly under his chin and fell in a slim twisted pendant. 

The trolley car stopped at the crossing and Andrew’s 
bony fingers seized the handrail; but he stood a little aside 
in order to allow a passenger to alight. The passenger 4vho 
thus descended fairly in his face was stout and tanned, 
wore a broad-brimmed felt hat and carried a large travel- 
stained suitcase. A look of surprise and incredulity ap- 
peared on his face; then he boomed resonantly: 

“Why, hello, Andy Spewell! Last man I expected to 
see in these diggin’s! When’d you come back here?” 

He extended a fleshy hand, which Andrew took limply, 
mumbling rapidly: ‘‘Just going over to Pribbles; been 
here few days.” 

“‘Pribbles, eh?’’ boomed the passenger, his geniality in 
no wise abated by Andrew’s evident haste to get aboard 
the car. “Well, I’ll be comin’ over there; gotta see old 
Uncle Lem Meggs anyhow. See you later.” 


[Mace Bishoff house stood next 


There. 


“There Was a Bigger Rock 


But I Had to Take 
the One I Could Get Easiest’’ 
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By that time Andrew 
had disappeared 
within the car, where 
he dropped into a seat. For a long 
moment after that the car stood at the 
crossing, giving him opportunity to experi- 
ence a rending anguish because he hadn’t 
kept his wits about him in this infernal en- 
counter and immediately taken the passenger 
aside. In that case he and the passenger 
might have come to an understanding. He 
made a panicky motion to leave the car; but 
as he put his hand to the back of the seat in 
front of him and turned to look through the 
window at the passenger he saw a group of 
idlers on the street corner. Two of them 
were looking up at him with open curiosity; 
another was exclaiming to the passenger: “ Well, great guns, 
if it ain’t Art Disbrow!” Just then the car started. 

All too well Andrew knew that his reappearance and 
proceedings in the probate court had been a staple subject 
of gossip in the small town of Dale, the county seat, as well 
as in the hamlet of Pribbles, four miles away. All too well 
he knew there would soon be an exchange of gossip between 
Arthur Disbrow—far-wandering nephew of old Lemuel 
Meggs over at Pribbles—and the townsmen. The disaster 
was perfect and irreparable; there was even something 
superlative and superhuman about its perfection. 

The interurban trolley takes twelve minutes from the 
outskirts of Dale to the main street of Pribbles. Andrew 
spent the entire time cursing silently. The celebrated 
curse pronounced upon Spinoza was without breadth or 
energy as compared with the blasphemous objurgation 
which his mind poured over every idea and object that it 
took cognizance of. 

There had been one pleasurable feature about his other- 
wise tiresome sojourn in Pribbles while he awaited the 
slow processes of the court—to wit, a knowledge of what 
the village thought abouthim. To-day, as he walked down 
the straggling main street, it occurred to him that no longer 
would Pribbles impotently squirm and hiss at him while 
he grinned triumphant. On the contrary he would squirm 
and hiss while it grinned triumphant. That thought 
blackened the darkness in his mind. 

The sun shone brightly that November midday, but 
there was a biting edge in the air, and when he had let 
himself into Arvadie’s neat story-and-a-half house 
he stirred and replenished the fire in the sitting- 
room stove—a round, flat-topped, sheet-iron affair 
on which he made his coffee and cooked such warm 
food as he ate, for he could afford only one fire in 
the house. He had reached Pribbles practically 
penniless—as usual, for only the pinch of want drove 
him back there. By selling 
such few articles as he could 
lay an unforbidden hand on he 
got through thesummer and fall 
in scamped, bachelor fashion. 
To-day he had four dollars and 
eighteen cents in the world. 

Extending chilled hands to 
the stove he cursed again. 
When the clock struck twelve 
that day six thousand dollars 
was as good as in his pocket. 
Some men would have put the 
money in a mortgage or bought 
a farm with it; but to the 
hardened old reprobate it meant 
the only paradise he cared for. 
He would exchange it for no 
lifeless bits of paper in the form 
of title deeds or promissory 
notes, but for those warm, 
tangible, immediate human satisfactions 
that are procurable in saloons, pool 
rooms, gambling resorts and other 
haunts of such a highly seasoned char- 
acter as to attract the most colorful and 
disreputable patrons. He had learned 
to be canny about it; six thousand dol- 
lars would take him a long way. 

The gate of paradise—blissfully reek- 
ing with the odor of alcohol and tobacco, 
merry with the sound of rattling dice 
and clicking ivory balls, hearty with 
oaths—stood wide open just six steps in 
front of him, Then an unthinkable fool, 
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He Got the 
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Revolver Out of a Bureau 
Drawer, Made Sure it 
Was Properly Loaded, and ‘ 
Put it in His Hip Pocket 


for whom the whole vocabulary of vituperation was yair 
had blundered forbiddingly into the path. When luck too 
such a guise as that there was something superna 
about it. 

Presently he was riven by fear. His heart turnene 
with the thought that this infamous stroke of luck wa 
really conclusive—the deathblow. What could becom 
of him? 

He had four dollars and eighteen cents. Not a gov. 
thereabouts would believe him under oath in any matte 
involving fifty cents. He was really an old man noy 
with sadly impaired facilities for getting money—othe 
wise he wouldn’t have come back to Pribbles. Too we 
he knew that for the penniless applicant his paradise ha 
only a swift boot. 

Then he recalled that in those silly legal formalitiy a 
the probate court he had found it necessary to commi 
perjury. Pribbles would see that pious vengeance wa 
taken for that. 

Staring at the stove with fishy red-rimmed eyes, his bon 
hand trembled as he stroked his slim beard. He was ara 
in a trap that must find a way out very quickly or dir 
Along with the fear, venomous rage possessed him—rag 
against the whole stupid, sanctimonious, hypocritical orde. 
of things that had driven him into this trap. His bit 
would have been deadly. 

As he pondered it—equal to anything, and in his eo) 
nered, tormented state as dangerous an animal as could bh 
found on earth—something came up in his seething minc 
to wit, a small, shiny safe that stood in the corner ¢ 
Bishoff’s dining room next door. Looking over from hi 
side porch he had remarked it more than once. 

Four dollars and eighteen cents comprised all his money, 
but. not all his wealth. He possessed another article ¢ 
value. Going into the bedroom, tousled and disreputab] 
from his six months’ occupancy, he got it out of a burea’ 
drawer, made sure it was properly loaded, and put it in hi 
hip pocket. Twice in his life he had used such an artic 
very profitably. 

He cursed, not on account of any scruples attaching t] 
the use of a pistol, but against the whole stupid, malevoler 
order of things that compelled him to play so desperate 
game against such infamous odds. 

Still there was a chance; luck might once more te 
propitious face toward him; the thing might be done easil 
and.with comparative safety. With that one comfortin 
thought in mind he left the house an. 
walked up street to Bishofi’s peek 
smith shop. 


II 


eis shop sat twenty feet back bo 
the main street—a long, lov 
wooden structure painted red, but wit 
nothing about it of that ramshack) 
air which village blacksmith shops a1 
apt to acquire. i) 
The proprietor kept it in exceller_ 
repair, renewing the paint every othe 
year. In the gable above the broa’ 
door appeared a sign, neatly execute 
in thick white letters: { 


A. BisHorr, THE IRON BUTCHER 


A facetious farmer had once aj 
plied that description to him, and» 
appealed to his simple sense of humo: 

Barefooted he measured an inch an 
a half over six feet, but the squaré 
ness of his shoulders made him loo 
taller than that. His chest would hav 
answered for two men, and his stomac 
swelled with a comfortable rotundit) 
There was a large plumpness all abou 
him, as with a well-nourished infan’ 
He had a sober open countenan¢ 
with full oval brown eyes; and h 
brown beard curled tightly, as thoug 
the vital energy that it drew from his or 
flowing stock made every hair kinkle. 

That spring, after careful calculation, he ha 
purchased an automobile for twelve hundr 
dollars. He drove it—never exceeding fif 
miles an hour—with a kind of festal solemni 
a profound satisfaction diffusing itself from hi 

Ashe sat sober and mountainous at the whe 
which his huge hands half covered—his wil 
looking infantile by comparison, beaming besid 
him, and his three well-grown, well-dress 
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bright-faced children in the rear seat—the car rolled by 
with the effect of a pageant. Bishoff’s grave and massive 
‘mien gave it the air of a procession. 

_ For him the car symbolized and incarnated his simple 
‘success. The property that his muscle and prudence had 
accumulated for the comfort and protection of his family 
had a naive sacredness in his eyes. By way. of comment 
apon an adventure that rumor imputed to Andrew Spewell 
somewhere “‘out West”’ he had observed—judicially, with- 
out heat or emphasis—‘‘If a man was to swindle me out of 
that much money I’d aim to kill him.” 

_ This November afternoon he was pointing a plowshare 
and had just plunged the red iron into a tub beside the 
forge, so that steam enveloped him. Looking outward 
through the mist he saw a long sallow face with red-rimmed, 
pouchy eyes and aslim beard peering in from the open door. 
_ That sight always displeased him. In his youth he had 
seen buzzards prowling over 
earrion, obscene and un- 
ashamed. Spewell reminded 
him of the buzzards—not 
-s0 much because of his fishy, 
red-rimmed eyes as for 
something that was always 
present in his manner, just 
as there was always a smell 
where the buzzards were. 

Advancing into the haze 
Andrew threw a question 
at the blacksmith with a 
sportsmanly and challeng- 
ing air: 

“Want to make a couple 

thousand dollars between 
now and six o’clock?”’ 
_ Rather suspecting that 
this was one of those dirty 
jokes in which Andrew de- 
lighted, Bishoff looked so- 
erly down at him without 
troubling to reply. 

Andrew sidled closer, grin- 
ming, and began speaking in 
‘the jerky, ill-connected man- 
mer that was habitual with 
him—twisting his beard with 
a bony hand, sometimes 
nodding his head two or 
three times in succession: 

, “Just come from Dale. 
Gota letter from my partner 
in Montana. Great oppor- 
tunity out there—copper 
‘claim. Had our eye on it 
‘five years. Got to be sold 
‘quick. Owner killed in an ac- 
‘cident. If I can get out there 
‘with the money Wednesday 
morning, make fifty thou- 
sand sure.’’ He gave three 
mods. “Fifty thousand 
‘sure.” 

| Bishoff soberly took the 
»plowshare out of the tub and 
‘examined it. He had no 
doubt Andrew’s statement 
was a lie. It made no more 
‘impression on his mind than 
the sighing of the wind. 

| Edging still closer Andrew 
laid a forefinger on the black- 
smith’s leather apron. 

“Good thing you did, 
Anton—taking in Evelina 
andherkids. I couldn’t have 
’em. Had to have the house 
myself. ’Twouldn’t do hav- 
ing a woman in there.” His 
false teeth glittered in a wide grin. ‘Never can tell what 
‘awoman will beup to. You did agood thing. Always said 
/you was the best man in Pribbles anyway. Made up my 
mind to give you the first chance.” As his head wagged 
his slim beard shook, goatlike. 
| Bishoff supposed he meant the first chance to buy this 
fabulous copper claim. That appealed to his sense of 
humor, and he laughed in a deep rumble. If a fox had 
_ attempted to sell a tarnished gold brick to a knowledgeous 
| ox, the ox would probably have laughed that way. 

“First chance at my property here,’ Andrew explained 

with a wag. “You know it—good land; good house. 
Land and house worth five thousand dollars any time. 
| Ten shares of bank stock; worth fifteen hundred sure. All 
| clear and straight. I get title next Thursday sure. You 
know; you know. Sole heir; law says so. Got to give it 
tome. No getting away from it. Sell you land, house and 
stock this afternoon for forty-five hundred, cash. I can 
get the six o’clock train out of Dale. Be in Montana 
Tuesday night. Make fifty thousand sure. Lose it if 


I stay here till Thursday. Great opportunity for you, 
Anton. Give you first chance at it.’’ 

That was an entirely different matter. The legal aspects 
of this case had been copiously discussed in Pribbles for 
six months. Asa friend of Evelina and her children Bishoff 
had questioned Porter Brown over at Dale, and even Judge 
Emerson. Both of them had said the inheritance must 
go to Andrew. 

He knew its value perfectly. Even before Arvadie’s 
death he’d had an appreciative eye upon her story-and-a- 
half house with an L, which was more commodious than 
his own residence, and the thirty acres of good fruit land. 
For that and the bank stock he would readily have given 
six thousand dollars. Only there was a troublesome flaw 
in the title that blind law took no cognizance of. 

“By rights,’”’ Bishoff had said to Porter Brown, ‘‘ Eve- 
lina and her children oughta have some claim on that 


“‘That Tool House; Go On; Get a Move On!’ the Captor Directed, His Weapon Always Ready 


place.’’ With a large simple sense of justice he couldn’t 
somehow make it seem exactly right to become the posses- 
sor of Arvadie’s property with no acknowledgment what- 
ever of Evelina’s untenable claim. ‘‘I’d kind of feel,” he 
explained to the lawyer with a sober and baffled expres- 
sion, “as though I’d took something that was hern.” ° 

If any man had been in question he wouldn’t have been 
in the least troubled by such a doubt. Men, he held, could 
rustle for themselves and take their chances. It was well 
known that he wouldn’t abate a penny of what any man 
justly owed him. But women and children were different. 

This offer opened an entirely unexpected opportunity of 
satisfying his ambition to possess Arvadie’s place and make 
a substantial acknowledgment of Evelina’s untenable 
claim. For along moment he regarded Spewell with a look 
of speculation in his full oval brown eyes. He even lifted 
a ponderous hand and plucked at his beard—a most un- 
usual sign of mental stress, for he was no more in the habit 
of fussing with his beard or fidgeting otherwise than he was 
of raising his voice. 


“T’ll give you four thousand cash,” he said. And he 
would give Evelina twelve hundred and fifty. By some 
process of its own his mind had struck that equation. It 
would still be a fine bargain for him. 

Andrew twisted his beard, silently cursing the black- 
smith’s parsimony. But he had little enough time to 
haggle. 

“Forty-two fifty,” he said, wagging his head. 
the difference with you. Forty-two fifty.” 

“T’ll give you,” said Bishoff placidly, “four thousand 
cash.” 

“All right; all right,’? Andrew jerked. “Robbery, but 
you can have it. Come on! No time to lose. Six o’clock, 
you know. Bank closes at four.”’ He knew it would be 
necessary to go to Dale and draw the cash there. 

Without moving Bishoff observed: ‘‘It will depend, of 
course, on whether Porter Brown says I’m safe in buying 
now. We would submit it 
to him.” 

That also Spewell had 
foreseen—knowing the 
blacksmith’s prudent de- 


“Split 


cision. 
“Sure! Submit it to 
Brown. Take no chances,” 


he replied with a grin that 
expressed derision. 

**T don’t aim to take 
none,’’ Bishoff remarked 
calmly. 

“Well, get a move on; no 
time to lose;. three o’clock 
now,” Andrew urged. 

All the time there was a 
kind of boiling and coiling 
within him as his jumping 
nerves tingled to the crisis. 
But the blacksmith moved 
in his own fashion—first 
deliberately soaping and 
washing his grimy hands 
and arms in the tub, then 
removing his leather apron, 
hanging it up, taking down 
his hat and coat from a 
peg in the wall. Deliber- 
ately he walked home, and 
Spewell—his spare, some- 
what bent frame huddling 
in a thin overcoat—waited 
by the porch steps while 
Bishoff went inside. 

The little safe in the cor- 
ner of the dining room was 
span and shiny like every- 
thing else about the house, 
and there was a brightly 
varnished vignette of a 
couchant watchdog on its 
door. Bishoff could have 
tossed it out of the window 
had he been so minded, or 
smashed it with a few blows 
of his sledge hammer; but 
he had an affection for it, 
and a deep respect, as for his 
automobile. He felt that it 
was an immensely fine and 
respectable thing to have a 
safe. He knelt before it, that 
being the only posture in 
which he could reach it with 
any comfort, and gravely, 
with a huge hand, turned 
the bright nickel-plated disk 
of the combinationlock. An 
onlooker might have taken 
it for a sacerdotal rite. 

From the little inner strong box of the safe he drew a 
bundle of certificates of deposit issued by the banks at 
Dale, Lannark and Smithville. He believed each of the 
banks to be above suspicion, but even so he didn’t aim to 
keep all his eggs in one basket. Some of the certificates 
were for only a few dollars, and some for several hundred. 
All of them drew four per cent. He didn’t aim to keep 
any money lying round idle; whenever a sum came into 
his hands he deposited it at the first opportunity. 

He spent some time sorting out enough of the certifi- 
cates to make up four thousand dollars, and when he had 
finished there was still a thin little sheaf to be returned to 
the safe. There remained the matter of unlocking the 
small white garage behind the house, seeing that the car— 
almost as bright and speckless as the day it left the 
shop—was properly supplied with gas and water, and 
starting it up. As the mechanism of self-starter, engine 
and gears responded to his touch Bishoff felt a sort of 
proud and affectionate gratitude such as some men feel 

(Concluded on Page 110) 


HE ex-Czar of Russia, 
Now working for Prussia, 
Came into New York in the perfect disguise 
Of a chewing-gum drummer; 
Though his manner was mummer 
Than some, he had none of the swagger of spies. 
He’d a shy, modest air, neither saintly nor wicked, 
Peculiar to czars who have been Bolshevikied. 
But the truth of it was that he bore in his coat 
The Kaiser’s commands in the following note: 


“Dear Nicky: 
Please go to New York fout de suife 
On a maiter requiring your judgment discreet. 
There are many reports which I fear and abhor, 
Some implying that Broadway is winning the war. 
I inclose royal check—since you’re broke half the time— 
And send you at once on this mission sublime: 
Go stroll along Broadway and see, if you can, 
What war preparations this section is making. 
Please see what results on the average man 
Obtain from this phase of America’s waking. 
The strong psychologic effect of this street 
May strengthen their army 
Sufficient to harm me 
And bring my divinity down to defeat. 
Report soon as possible. 
Weather here chilly. 
With love, 
Cousin Willy.” 


So a chewing-gum drummer with purpose sincere 
And a thirst for both knowledge and Wurzburger beer 
Wandered up Broadway, the home of neurology, 
Bent on a test of the Broadway psychology. 

He passed ninety chorus men, 

Slender and porous men, 
Strutting in overcoats fresh from the tailor’s 
And cut like the garments of soldiers and sailors. 

Numerous genuine heroes in blue 

And a good khaki hue 

Were mixed with the throng, 

Strolling along 
With the manner of plain, honest soldiers who knew 
The brass from the gold and the false from the true. 


A prominent corner this epigram bore: 
‘‘Hitem-Hard Song Works—The Patriot Boys.” 
The Czar went by lift to the seventeenth floor 
Where his ear-sight was dimmed by a riot of noise. 
Forty pianos 
Going at once; 
Ninety sopranos 
Trying their stunts; 
Seventy barytones, 
Silky and hairy tones, 
Luring and scary tones 
Echoed and thrilled down the corridors ringing; 
Ninety composers their fingers were bringing 
Down on the keys 
With desperate ease, 


The Waiter Looked Stern as He Brought In the Fish, 
Timid and Tiny, Quite Lost on the Dish 
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m Cross on Broadway “tiningava.” 
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The ex-:Czar of Russia, 
Now Working for Prussia, 
Came Into New York in a Perfect Disguise 


While hundreds of lyricists, cribbing and swiping, 
Sat in the midst of it, busily typing. 


The able floor manager, Simon von Kusick, 
All of a flurry— 
“Hurry, now, hurry!’’— 
Whistled new tunes or gave words for the music. 
“Soldier boy—you’re my bid! 

Win the war—oh you kid! 

That’s fine! 

Cross the Rhine! 
Bear the Red, White and Blue— 
Push it through— 

Oh you! 

Go unter den Linden, 
Swat old Von Hinden! 
Joan of Arc, she’s the girl, 
She’s the prize, she’s a pearl! 
Uncle Sam, 
Yes Iam 
On the job, 
No slob 
With a gun— 
Get the Hun 
On the run!”’ 


The imperial spy, getting Simon’s left ear, 


Shouted ‘‘Tell me, what war work’s transpiring up here? 


These tunes are exciting and pretty, I grant them, 
But just what is signified? ”’ 
Simon looked dignified. 


“Sir, we are writing a national anthem. 


Moonlight-and-love stuff has gone out of style, 


Farm stuff and tough stuff have slumped for a while, 
Dream-by-the-stream stuff is deader than Dowie, 


But war stuff—oh, zowie! 
Just give me a tune with a mention of France 
And Ill strike off a million, all sold in advance.”’ 


“‘That’s splendid!’’ The Czar looked as bright as a cracker. 
Quoth Simon, quite blushingly, ‘‘I’m not a slacker. 


Though a little too fat for the draft, 
I’ve gone daft 
Over making my big contribution—that’s me— 


Toward saving the world for the brave and the free.”’ 


March 2, 1918 


Brought forth sheet music 
Entitled ‘‘ Hooray!’’ 
This he placed with a smile in the hands of the Czar. — 
“It has earned forty thousand, net profit, so far. 
Arranged for light tenor, contralto, soprano— 
Take it home, friend; try it on your piano.” 


IT 


S NIGHT settled down on the town of renown : 
And lights flashed amain from each skyscraper’s 
crown, i 
Poor Nicholas, bent on his espionage, S 
Continued his search for the next camouflage. My 
He saw starry banners, electrical-flashing, » 
Boosting for musical dramas spectacular ; : 
“‘Chewing Our Bit,”’ cried a hit that was smashing, y 
“Sammy Girls’ Frolic,’ one screamed in vernacular, 
At last by a wonderful marble facade . 
He paused for a rest from his long promenade. 

Flags of Rumania, 

Cuba, Ukrainia, . 
Britain and France—all the foes of Germania— 
Fluttered together, conspiring to tell 
That this was the world-famous Greenland Hotel. 


if 


’ 


Now a word on the fly 
Ere we follow our spy: 


Percival Pink was the jolly old swell 
Who ran the unlimited Greenland Hotel 
With its Pompeian baths and its vast royal suite ? 
Which had once held the Sultan of Babu el Gheet. 
Ever commanding, 
Always glad-handing, 
Percy had fed all the champion diners, 
Hardware conventions and fat Mystic Shriners; 
Given his welcome to common and lord, 
Wined Henry Watterson, dined Henry Ford. 
In fact he was famed for his broad public spirit, 


Or near it. 
O’er the sidewalk the words ‘‘Restaurant de la Guerre” 
Flashed like a gem in a raw pomme de terre. x) 
The famous proprietor, Percival Pink, $3 


Stood near the entrance—a fellow would think r 
By Percival’s manner that Percy alone : 
Carried the national burden, his own. S| 
Looked like a portrait of Grant, Lee or Sherman | 
Showing his scorn for a Kultur that’s German. ’ 


Up on the wall lettered placards marked plainly 
Showed Percy’s principles, uttered not vainly: 
“Hoover Requests You to Eat 
Less Wheat, 
Less Meat.”’ g 
Or: | 
“Notice to Gluttons: 
Don’t Strain Your Buttons— 
Easy on Muttons!” 
(Continued on Page 79) . i 
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““Cut’er Thin, Butter Thin —One:Two-Three! 
Make ’em Think We're Leaders of the Hooverizing Bee’ 
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“ARA LEE KENNEDY was up at 
dawn the next morning. There was 
a very serious matter to decide, for 
fenri’s plan had included only such hand 
uggage as she her- 
elf could carry. 

Sara Lee carefully 
aid out on the bed 
uch articles as she 
‘ould not possibly 
lo without, and was 
ible to pack into her 
uitease less than a 
ourth of them. She 
iad fortunately 
yrought a soft wool 
yweater, which re- 
yuired little room. 
Jndergarments, sev- 
sral blouses, the 
sweater and a pair of 
jeavy shoes—that 
was her equipment, 
olus such small toilet 
yutfit as is necessary 
whena young woman 
ises no make-up and 
regards cold cream 
mnly as a remedy for 
chapped hands. 

The maid found 
her in rather a dis- 
mal mood. 

“Going across, 
miss!’’ she said. 
“Fancy that!” 

“Tt’s a secret,’’ 
cautioned Sara Lee. 
“T am really not 
sure I am going. I 
am only trying to 
go.” ‘ 

The maid, who 
found Sara Lee and 
the picture of Harvey 
on her dressing table 
both romantic and 
appealing, offered to 
pack. From the first 
moment it was evi- 
dent that she meant 
to include the white 
dress. Indeed, she 
packed it first. 

“You never know 
what’s going to hap- 
pen over there,” she asserted. ‘‘They do say that royalties 
are everywhere, going about like common people. You’d 
better have a good frock with you.” 

She had an air of subdued excitement, and after she had 
established the fact that not only the white frock but slip- 
pers and hose also would go in she went to the door and 

[enced up and down the passage. Then she closed the 

oor. 

“There was queer goings-on here last night, miss,” she 

sald cautiously. ‘Spies!’ 

“Oh, no!” cried Sara Lee. 

. “Spies,” she repeated. “‘A man and a woman, pretend- 

\ ing to be Belgian refugees. They took them away at day- 

‘light. I expect by now they’ve been shot.” 

| Sara Lee ate very little breakfast that morning. All 

through England it was confidently believed that spies 

were shot on discovery, a theory that has been persistent— 

and false, save at the battle line—since the beginning of 
the war. And Henri’s plan assumed new proportions. 
| Suppose she made her attempt and failed? Suppose they 

} took her for a spy, and that to-morrow’s sun found her fac- 

ing a firing squad? Not, indeed, that she had ever heard 

of a firing squad as such. But she had seen spies shot in 
the movies. They invariably stood in front of a brick wall, 
with the hero in the center. 

So she absent-mindedly ate her kippered herring, which 
had been strongly recommended by the waiter, and tried 
to think of what a spy would do, so she might avoid any 
Suspicious movements. It struck her, too, that war 
seemed to have made the people on that side of the ocean 
extremely ready with weapons. They would be quite 
likely to shoot first and ask questions afterward—which 
would be too late to be helpful. 

She remembered Henri, for instance, and the way, with- 
out a word, he had shot the donkey. 

That day she wrote Harvey a letter. 


en 


Sara Lee Tried to Write to Harvey That Night, But She Gave it Up at Last. 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


TLLUS TRATED J 29) & H 


ENRY 


“ Dearest:’’ it began; ‘‘I think I am to leave for France 
to-night. Things seem to be moving nicely, and I am being 
helped by the Belgian Relief Commission. It is composed 
of Belgians and is at the Savoy Hotel.” 

Here she stopped and cried a little. What if she should 
never see Harvey again—never have his sturdy arms about 
her? Harvey gained by distance. She remembered only 
his unfailing kindness and strength and his love for her. 
He seemed, here at the edge of the whirlpool, a sort of eddy 
of peace and quiet. Even then she had no thought of going 
back until her work was done, but she did an unusual 
thing for her, unused to demonstration of any sort. She 
kissed his ring. 

Followed directions about sending the money from the 
church society, a description of Morley’s and Trafalgar 
Square, an account of tea at the Travers’, and of the 
little donkey—without mention, however, of Henri. She 
felt that Harvey would not understand Henri. 

But at the end came the passage which poor Harvey 
read and reread when the letter came, and alternately 
ground his teeth over and kissed: 

“IT do love you, Harvey dear. And I am coming back to 
you. I have felt that I had to do what I am doing, but 
I am coming back. 

“That’s a promise. Unless, of course, I should take sick, 
or something like that, which isn’t likely.” 

There was a long pause in the writing here, but Harvey 
could not know that. : 

“‘T shall wear your ring always; and always, Harvey, 
it will mean to me that I belong to you. With dearest love. 

“SARA LEE.” 

Then she added a postscript of course: = 

“The War Office is not letting people cross to Calais just 
now. But I am going to do it anyhow. It is perfectly 
simple. And when I get over I shall write and tell you 
how. oe Spylaye 


RALEIGH 


There Was Too Much He Would Not Understand 


It was the next day that an indignant 
official in the censor’s office read that 
postscript, and rose in his wrath and sent 
a third Undersomething-or-other to look 
up Sara Lee at Mor- 
ley’s. But by that 
time she was em- 
barked on the big ad- 
venture; and by the 
time a cable reached 
Calais there was no 
trace of Sara Lee. 

During the after- 
noon she called up 
Mr. Travers at his 
office, and rather 
gathered that he did 
not care to use the 
telephone during 
business hours. 

“T just wanted to 
tell you that you 
need not bother 
about meany more,” 
she said. ‘I am be- 
ing sent over, and I 
think everything is 
all right.” 

He was greatly re- 
lieved. Mrs. Trav- 
ers had not fully 
indorsed his en- 
comiums of the girl. 
She had felt that no 
really nice girl would 
travel so far on so 
precarious anerrand, 
particularly when 
she was alone. And 
how could one tell, 
coming from Amer- 
ica, how her sym- 
pathies really lay? 
She might be of 
German parentage— 
the very worst sort, 
because they spoke 
American. It was 
easy enough to 
change a name. 

Nevertheless, Mr. 
Travers felt a trifle 
low in his mind 
when he hung up the 
receiver. He said 
twice to himself: 
“Twenty pounds!” And at last he put four sovereigns in 
an envelope and sent them to her anonymously by mes- 
senger. Sara Lee guessed whence they came, but she re- 
spected the manner of the gift and did not thank him. It 
was almost the first gold money she had ever seen. 

She was very carefully searched at the railway station 
that night and found that her American Red Cross button, 
which had come with her dollar subscription to the as- 
sociation, made the matroninspector rather kindly inclined. 
Nevertheless, she took off Sara Lee’s shoes, and ran over 
the lining of her coat, and quite ruined the maid’s packing 
of the suitcase. 

“You are going to Boulogne?”’ asked the matron inspec- 
tor. 

Sara Lee did not like to lie. 

‘“Wherever the boat takes me,” she said with a smile. 

The matron smiled too. 

‘‘T shouldn’t be nervous, miss,’’ she said. “It’s a chance, 
of course, but they have not done much damage yet.” 

It was after midnight then, and a cold fog made the 
station a gloomy thing of blurred yellow lights and raw 
chill. A few people moved about, mostly officers in uni- 
form. Half a dozen men in civilian clothes eyed her as she 
passed through the gates; Scotland Yard, but she did not 
know it. And once she thought she saw Henri, but he 
walked away into the shadows and disappeared. The train, 
looking as absurdly small and light as all English trains do, 
was waiting out in the shed. There were no porters, and 
Sara Lee carried her own bag. 

She felt quite sure she had been mistaken about Henri, 
for of course he would have come and carried it for her. 

The train was cold and quiet. When it finally moved out 
it was under way before she knew that it was going. And 
then suddenly Sara Lee’s heart began to pound hard. 

It was a very cold and shivering Sara Lee who curled up, 
alone in her compartment, and stared hard at Harvey’s 
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ring to keep her courage up. Buta curious thing had hap- 
pened. Harvey gave her no moral support. He brought 
her only disapproval. She found herself remembering 
none of the loving things he had said to her, but only the 
bitter ones. 

Perhaps it was the best thing for her, after all. For a 
sort of dogged determination to go through with it all, at 
any cost, braced her to her final effort. 

So far it had all been easy enough, but not comfortable. 
She was cold, and she had eaten almost nothing all day. As 
the hours went on and the train slid through the darkness 
she realized that she was rather faint. The steam pipes, 
only warm at the start, were entirely cold 
by one o’clock, and by two Sara Lee was 
sitting on her feet, with a heavy coat 
wrapped about her knees. 

The train moved quietly, as do all Eng- 
lish trains, with no jars and little sound. 
There were few lights outside, for the 
towns of Eastern England were darkened, 
like London, against air attack. So when 
she looked at the window she saw only her 
own reflection, white and wide-eyed, above 
Aunt Harriet’s fur neckpiece. 

In the next compartment an officer was 
snoring, but she did not close her eyes. 
Perhaps, for that last hour, some of the 
glow that had brought her so far failed 
her. She was not able to think beyond 
Folkestone, save occasionally, 
and that with a feeling that it 
should not be made so difficult to 
do a kind and helpful thing. 

At a quarter of three the train 
eased down. In the same pro- 
portion Sara Lee’s pulse went up. 
A long period of crawling along, 
a stop or two, but no resultant 
opening of the doors; and at last, 
in a cold rain and a howling wind 
from the Channel, the little sea- 
port city. 

More officers than she had ex- 
pected, a few women, got out. 
The latter Sara Lee’s experience 
on the steamer enabled her to 
place. Buyersmostly, and Amer- 
icans, on their way to Paris, 
blockade or no blockade, because 
the American woman must be well 
and smartly gowned and hatted. A man with a mourning 
band on his sleeve carried a wailing child. 

The officers lighted cigarettes. The civilians formed a 
line on the jetty under the roof of the shed, and waited, 
passports in hand, before a door that gleamed with yellow 
light. Faces looked pale and anxious. The blockade was 
on, and Germany had said that no ships would cross that 
night. 

As if defiantly, the Boulogne boat, near at hand, was 
ablaze, on the shore side at least, with lights. Stewards 
came and went. Beyond it lay the harbor, dark and 
mysterious save where, from somewhere across, a flashlight 
made a brave effort to pierce the fog. 

One of the buyers ahead of Sara Lee seemed exhilarated 
by the danger ahead. 

“They'll never get us,” she said. “Look at that fog!” 

“Tt’s lifting, dearie,’’ answered a weary voice behind 
her. “The wind is carrying it away.” 

When Sara Lee’s turn came she was ready. A group of 
men in civilian clothes, seated about a long table, looked 
her over carefully. Her passports moved deliberately from 
hand to hand. A long business, and the baby wailing 
harder than ever. But the office was at least warm. Some 
of her failing courage came back as she moved, following 
her papers, round the table. They were given back to her 
at last, and she went out. She had passed the first ordeal. 

Suitcase in hand she wandered down the stone jetty. 
The Boulogne boat she passed, and kept on. At the very 
end, dark and sinister, lay another boat. It had no lights. 
The tide was in, and its deck lay almost flush with the pier. 
Sara Lee walked on toward it until a voice spoke to her out 
of the darkness and near at hand: 

“Your boat is back there, madam.” 

“T know. Thank you. I am just walking about.” 

The petty officer—he was a petty officer, though Sara 
Lee had never heard the term—was inclined to be sus- 
picious. Under excuse of lighting his pipe he struck a 
match, and Sara Lee’s young figure stood out in full relief, 
His suspicions died away with the flare. 

“Bad night, miss,” he offered. 

“Very,” said Sara Lee, and turned back again. 

This time, bewildered and uneasy, she certainly saw 
Henri. But he ignored her. He was alone, and smoking 
one of his interminable cigarettes. He had not said he was 
crossing, and why had he not spoken to her? He wandered 
past down the pier, and she lost him in the shadows. When 
he came back he paused near her, and at last saluted and 
spoke. 


“Pardon,” he said. 
will find less wind.” 
“Thank you.” 
He carried her suitcase back, and stooping over to place 
it at her feet he said: ‘‘I shall send him on board with a 
message to the captain. When I come back try again.” 
He left her at once. The passengers for Boulogne were 
embarking: now. A silent lot, they disappeared into the 
warmth and brightness of the little boat and were lost. No 
one paid any attention to Sara Lee standing in the shadows. 
Soon Henri came back. He walked briskly and touched 
his cap as he passed. He went aboard the Boulogne 
steamer, and without a backward glance 
disappeared. Sara Lee watched him out 


“Tf you will stand back here you 


“‘All Sorts of People Come to This Piace, Mademoiselle. It is Best That I Remain Here”’ 


of sight, in a very real panic. He had been something real 
and tangible in that shadowy place—something familiar 
in an unfamiliar world. But he was gone. She threw up 
her head. 

So once more Sara Lee picked up her suitcase and went 
down the pier. Now she was unchallenged. What lurking 
figure might be on the dark deck of the Calais boat she 
could not tell. That was the chance she was to take. The 
gangway was still out, and as quietly as possible she went 
aboard. The Boulogne boat had suddenly gone dark, and 
she heard the churning of the screw. With the extinction 
of the lights on the other boat came at least deeper night 
to her aid. A few steps, a stumble, a gasp—and she was on 
board the forbidden ship. 

She turned forward, according to her instructions, where 
the overhead deck made below an even deeper shadow. 
Henri had said that there were cabins there, and that the 
chance was of finding an unlocked one. If they were all 
locked she would be discovered at dawn, and arrested. 
And Sara Lee was not a war correspondent. She was not 
accustomed to arrest. Indeed, she had a deep conviction 
that arrest in her case would mean death. False, of course, 
but surely it shows her courage. 


As she stood there, breathless and listening, the Bou- 


logne boat moved out. She heard the wash against the 
jetty, felt the rolling of its waves. But being on the land- 
ward side she could not see the faint gleam of a cigarette 
that marked Henri’s anxious figure at the rail. So long as 
the black hulk of the Calais boat was visible, and long after, 
indeed, Henri stood there, outwardly calm but actually 
shaken by many fears. She had looked so small and 
young; and who could know what deviltry lurked abroad 
that night! 

He had not gone with her because it was necessary that 
he be in Boulogne the next morning. And also, the very 
chance of getting her across lay in her being alone and 
unobserved. 

So he stood by the rail and looked back and said a word- 
less little prayer that if there was trouble it come to his 
boat and not to the other. Which might very considerably 
have disturbed the buyers had they known of it- and 
believed in prayer. 

Sara Lee stood in the shadows and listened. There were 
voices overhead, from the bridge. A door opened onto the 
deck and threw out a ray of light. Someone came out and 
went on shore, walking with brisk ringing steps. And then 
at last she put down her bag and tried door after door, 
without result. 


March 2, 1918 


The man who had gone ashore called another. 
gangway was drawn in. The engines began to vibra 
underfoot. Sara Lee, breathless and terrified, stood elo 
to a cabin door and remained immovable. At one moment 
it seemed as if a seaman was coming forward to where she 
stood. But he did not come. 

The Calais boat was waiting until the other steamer 
got well out of the harbor. The fog had lifted, and the 
searchlight was moving over the surface. It played row 
the Channel steamer without touching it. 

At last the lights of the quay began to recede. The little j 
boat rocked slightly in its own waves as it edged away. It. 
moved slowly through the shipping and out until, catching | 
the swell of the Channel, it shot ahead at top speed. Z 

For an hour Sara Lee stood there. The Channel win 
caught her and tore at her skirts until she was almost 
frozen. And finally, in sheer desperation, she worked 

her way round to the other side 

She saw no one. Save for the beat- 
ing heart of the engine below it 
might have been a dead ship. 

On the other side she found an 
open door and stumbled into the 
tiny dark deck cabin, as chilled | 
and frightened a silane 
had ever crossed that old an | 
tricky and soured bit of seaway. 
And there, to be frank, she forg 
her fright in as bitter a tribute 
seasickness as even the Channel has 
ever exacted. 2 

She had locked herself in, and sk 
fell at last into an exhausted sleep. | 
When she wakened and peered out 
through the tiny window it 
gray winter dawn. The boat 
quiet, and before her lay the quay 
of Calais and the Gare Maritime. - 
A gangway was out and a hurried 
survey showed no one in sight. 

Sara Lee picked up her suitcase 
and opened the door. The f 
morning air revived her, but never- 
theless it was an extremely pale 
young woman who, obeying Henri’s | 
instructions, went ashore that. 
morning in the gray dawn unseen, 
undisturbed and unquestioned. 
But from the moment she appeared - 
on the gangway until the dow 
glass doors of the Gare Maritime closed behind her t 
apparently calm young woman did not breathe at all. She 
arrived, indeed, with lungs fairly collapsed and her heals 
entirely unreliable. 

A woman clerk was asleep at a desk. Sara Lee woul 
her to half wakefulness, no interest and extremely poor 
English. A drowsy porter led her up a staircase and down 
an endless corridor. Then at last he was gone, and Sara 
Lee turned the key in her door and burst into tears. f 
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OW up to this point Sara Lee’s mind had come to rest 

at Calais. She must get there; after that the other 
things would need to be worried over. Henri had already 
in their short acquaintance installed himself as the central 
figure of this strange and amazing interlude—not as a 
good-looking young soldier surprisingly fertile in expedi- 
ents, but as a sort of agent of Providence, by whom amg 
through whom things were done. 

And Henri had said she was to go to the Gare Maritime 
at Calais and make herself comfortable—if she got there. 
After that things would be arranged. 

Sara Lee therefore took a hot bath, though hardly a 
satisfactory one, for there was no soap and she had brought 
none. She learned later on to carry soap with her every- — 
where. So she soaked the chill out of her slim body and 
then dressed. The room was cold, but a great exultation 
kept her warm. She had run the blockade, she had escaped 
the War Office—which, by the way, was looking her up 
almost violently by that time. It had found the trunk 
she left at Morley’s, and cross-questioned the maid into 
hysteria—and here she was, safe in France, the harbor of 
Calais before her, and here and there strange-looking war 
craft taking on coal. Destroyers, she learned later. 4 
ignorance was rather appalling at first. 

It was all unreal—the room with its cold steam pices, 
the heavy window hangings, the very words on the hot and 
cold taps in the bathroom. A great vessel moved into the 
harbor. As it turned she saw its name painted on its side 
in huge letters, and the flag, also painted, of a neutral 
country—a hoped-for protection against German subma- 
rines. It brought home to her, rather, the thing she had 
escaped. : 

After a time she thought of food, but rather hopelessly. 
Her attempts to get savon from a stupid boy had produced 
nothing more useful than a flow of unintelligible French 
and no soap whatever. She tried a pantomime of washing 
her hands, but to the boy she had appeared to be merely i 
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inging them. And, as a great many females were wring- 
- their hands in France those days, he had gone away, 
her sorry for her. 

When hunger drove her to the bell again he came back 
j found her with her little phrase book in her hands, 
erishly turning the pages. She could find plenty of 
itences such as ‘Garcon, vous avez renversé du vin sur ma 
e,” but not an egg lifted its shining pate above the pages. 
it cereal. Not fruit. Not even the word breakfast. 
Long, long afterward Sara Lee found a quite delightful 
sakfast hidden between two pages that were stuck 
ether. But it was then far too late. 

*Donnez-moi,”’ began Sara Lee, and turned the pages 
jidly, “this; do you see?” "She had found roast beef. 
The boy observed stolidly, in French, that it was not 
idy until noon. She was able to make out, from his fail- 
- to depart, that there was no roast beef. 

*Good gracious!” she said, ravenous and exasperated. 
to and get me some bread and coffee, anyhow.”’ She 
yeated it, slightly louder. 

That was the tableau that Henri found when, after a 
stom that may be of the war or may be Continental, he had 
juired the number of her room and made his way there. 
There was a twinkle in his blue eyes as he bowed before 
r—and a vast relief too. 

“So you are here!” he said in a tone of satisfaction. 

He had put in an extremely bad night, even for him, by 
iom nights were seldom wasted in a bed. While he was 
th her something of her poise had communicated itself 
him. He had felt the confidence, in men and affairs, that 
nerican girls are given as a birthright. And her desire for 
‘vice he had understood as a year or two ago he could 
t have understood. But he had stood by the rail staring 
rth, and cursing himself for having placed her in danger 
ring the entire crossing. 

There was nothing about him that morning, however, to 
ow his bad hours. He was debonair and smiling. 

“T am famishing,” said Sara Lee. ‘“‘And there are no 
gs in this bbok—none whatever.” 

“Eggs! You wish eggs?” 

“T just want food. Almost anything will do. I asked for 
gs because they can come quickly.” 

Henri turned to the boy and sent him off with a rapid 
der. Then: “‘May I come in?” he said. 

Sara Lee cast an uneasy glance over the room. It was 
tremely tidy, and unmistakably it was a bedroom. But 
ough her color rose she asked him in. After all, what did 
matter? To have refused would have looked priggish, 
e said to herself. And as a matter of fact one of the early 
ssons she learned in France was learned that morning— 
at though convention had had to go, men who were gentle- 
en ignored its passing. 

Henri came in and stood by the center table. 

“Now, please tell me,’’ he said. ‘‘I have been most 
easy. On the quay last night you looked—frightened.” 
“T was awfully frightened. Nothing happened. I even 
apt.” 

“You were very brave.” 

“TI was very seasick.” 

“T am sorry.” 

Henri took a turn up and down the room. 

“But,” said Sara Lee slowly, ‘““I—I—can’t be on your 
nds, you know. You must have many things to do. 


“My People,’ Said Henri. “‘Simple Country Folk, and Going to England, Where They Will Grieve for the 
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If you are going to have to order my meals and all that, I’m 
going to be a dreadful burden.” 

“But you will learn very quickly.” 

“T’m stupid about languages.” 

Henri dismissed that with a gesture. She could not, he 
felt, be stupid about anything. He went to the window 
and looked out. The destroyers were still coaling, and a 
small cargo was being taken off the boat at the quay. The 
rain was over, and in the early sunlight an officer in blue 
tunic, red breeches and black cavalry boots was taking the 
air, his head bent over his chest. Not a detail of the scene 
escaped him. 

“T have agreed to find the right place for you,” he said 
thoughtfully. “There is one, but I think ——’ He hesi- 
tated. “I do not wish to place you again in danger.” 

“You mean that it is near the Front?” 

“Very near, mademoiselle.” — 

“But I should be rather near, to be useful.’’ 

“Perhaps, for your work. But what of you? These 
brutes—they shell far and wide. One can never be sure.” 

He paused and surveyed her whimsically. 

“Who allowed you to come, alone, like this?” he 
demanded. ‘Is there no one who objected?” 

Sara Lee glanced down at her ring. 

“The man I am going to marry. He is very angry.” 

Henri looked at her, and followed her eyes to Harvey’s 
ring. He said nothing, however, but. he went over and 
gave the bell cord a violent jerk. 

“You must have food quickly,” he said in a rather flat 
voice. ‘You are looking tired and pale.” 

A sense of unreality was growing on Sara Lee. That she 
should be alone in France with a man she had never seen 
seventy-two hours before; that she knew nothing whatever 
about that man; that, for the present at least, she was 
utterly and absolutely dependent on him, even for the 
food she ate—it was all of a piece with the night’s voyage 
and the little room at the Savoy. And it was none of it 
real. 

When the breakfast tray came Henri was again at the 
window and silent. And Sara Lee saw that it was laid for 
two. She was a little startled, but the businesslike way in 
which the young officer drew up two chairs and held one 
out for her made protest seem absurd. And the flat-faced 
boy, who waited, looked unshocked and uninterested. 

It was not until she had had some coffee that Henri fol- 
lowed up his line of thought. 

“So—the fiancé did not approve? It is not difficult to 
understand. There is always danger, for there are German 
aéroplanes even in remote places. And you are very young. 
You still wish to establish yourself, mademoiselle?”’ 

Otelcourse te? 

“Would it be a 
comfort to cable your 
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safe arrival in France to the fiancé?” - When he saw her 
face he smiled: And if it was rather a heroic smile it was 
none the less friendly. ‘‘Isee. WhatshallI say? Or will 
you write it?”’ 

So Sara Lee, vastly cheered by two cups of coffee, an 
egg, and a very considerable portion of bread and butter, 
wrote her cable. It was to be brief, for cables cost money. 
It said, “Safe. Well. Love.’”” And Henri who seemed to 
have strange and omnibus powers, sent it almost imme- 
diately. Total cost, as reported to Sara Lee, two franes. 
He took the money she offered him gravely. 

“We shall cable quite often,” he said. “He will be 
anxious. And I think he has a right to know.” 

The ‘‘we’’ was entirely unconscious. 

“And now,” he said, when he had gravely allowed Sara 
Lee to pay her half of the breakfast, ‘““we must arrange to 
get you out of Calais. And that, mademoiselle, may take 
time.”’ 

It took time. Sara Lee, growing accustomed now to 
little rooms entirely filled with men and typewriters, went 
from one office to another, walking along the narrow pave- 
ments with Henri, through streets filled with soldiers. 
Once they drew aside to let pass a procession of Belgian 
refugees, those who had held to their village homes until 
bombardment had destroyed them—stout peasant women 
in short skirts and with huge bundles, old men, a few 
young ones, many children. The terror of the early flight 
was not theirs, but there was in all of them a sort of sodden 
hopelessness that cut Sara Lee to the heart. In an irregular 
column they walked along, staring ahead but seeing noth- 
ing. Even the children looked old and tired. 

Sara Lee’s eyes filled with tears. 

“My people,” said Henri. ‘Simple country folk, and 
going to England, where they will grieve for the things that 
are gone—their fields and their sons. The old ones will die, 
quickly, of homesickness. It is difficult to transplant an 
old tree.” 

The formalities seemed to offer certain difficulties. 
Henri, who liked to do things quickly and like a prince, 
flushed with irritation. He drew himself up rather haugh- 
tily in reply to one question, and glanced uneasily at the 
girl. But it was all as intelligible as Sanskrit to her. 

It was only after a whispered sentence to the man at the 
head of the table that the paper was finally signed. 

As they went down to the street together Sara Lee made 
a little protest. 

“But I simply must not take all your time,” she said, 
looking up anxiously. ‘‘I begin to realize how foolhardy 
the whole thing is. I meant well, but—it is you who are 
doing everything; not I.” 

“T shall not make the soup, mademoiselle,’”’ he replied 
gravely. 

VIII 
HERE were morethingstodo. Sara Lee’s money must 
be exchanged at a bank for French gold. She had three 
hundred dollars, and it was given her in a tiny brown can- 
vas bag. And then there was the matter of going from 
Calais toward the Front. She had expected to find a train, 
but there were no trains. All cars were being used for 
troops. She stared at Henri in blank dismay. 
“No trains!’’ she said blankly. “Would an 
automobile be very expensive?”’ 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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Al Strange Exception 


VER since the United States declared war we have 
heard a great cry for teamwork. We must codrdinate, 
unify, synthetize, pull together. 

The railroads must unify. We cannot have them oper- 
ating separately, each with a first view to its own needs or 
to local and sectional needs. They must become the con- 
solidated railroad system of the United States. The Gov- 
ernment must have full control of food, coal, iron, steel, 
copper—so that all those basic necessities of ‘life may be 
used with an eye single to the whole needs of the nation, 
all merely local and sectional needs being strictly subordi- 
nated to the national point of view. 

Everything must yield to a national aim. It is the 
United States that is talking, not any separate items or 
pieces of it. There must be no separate items and pieces. 
The country must be one. 

So everybody says. But there is one very important 
exception. The exception is nothing less than the printed 
sheets of information and opinion which, far more than 
any other agency, form the nation’s thinking and feeling. 

They must cease being national and become local and 
sectional. The national press must cut itself up and divide 
itself off into a regional press—for no economic reason and 
for no sound reason of revenue, but solely to suit the singu- 
lar prepossessions of a very few sectional-minded gentle- 
men with many prejudices who happened to be in a position 
to dictate the postal section of the War Revenue Bill when 
it was in the critical stage of conference. 

That is the exception. We must act, think and feel 
nationally; but we must not have any national circulation 
of news and opinion; that must be sectional. 

This is the strangest exception, probably, that snap 
judgment ever made in the world. 


Coals to Newcastle 


E PRODUCE not very far short of as much coal as 
all the rest of the world put together. Our mines 
could easily produce much more. Last January England 
had to send coal to New York Harbor to fill the bunkers of 
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ships that were waiting there to sail but could get no fuel, 
though they had lain for days within a few hours’ haul of 
the world’s greatest mines. 

Organization is one answer to the interrogation’ point 
which that fact naturally raises; but labor is an even 
bigger answer. 

There is no doubt that though several million young 
men—the physical flower of the nation’s labor supply— 
are in the armies, more people are at work in England 
to-day than ever before. They are working too; not 
striking or drifting in shoals from one factory to another. 
Latest accounts indicate that considerably more than five 
million women are engaged in industry. Though military 
critics speak of France as being bled white, some figures 
that recently came to hand show decidedly more hands in- 
dustrially employed than in 1914. ‘Bled white’ France, 
you remember, is making the ordnance and ammunition 
for our troops. 

Our labor power is no doubt expanding. A recent state- 
ment puts the number of American women engaged in 
industries that contribute directly or indirectly to the war 
at a million and a quarter—the larger part in needle trades, 
weaving and preserving food. At the same time much 
labor power is wasted—through the senseless drifting from 
plant to plant, through voluntary laying-off and through 
disputes. Just now the newspapers and newspaper distrib- 
utors of New York have been indulging in a squabble over 
ten cents or so on the price of a hundred papers—of slight 
importance industrially, yet very significant of a disposi- 
tion on both sides to fight out private differences quite as 
though the country were at peace. 


Red Cross and Government 


HY doesn’t the Government do it?” is a question 
you sometimes hear concerning the work of the 
American Red Cross. 

The answer is: ‘‘ Because the Red Cross can do it much 
better than the Government could.” 

It can do it more cheaply. A large part of the personal 
services for the Red Cross are performed by unpaid volun- 
teers. Chairman Davison recently declared that ten mil- 
lion people were working for the Red Cross without pay. 

The Red Cross is a much more flexible agency than the 
Government can be. It had no real organization in Italy 
when the Italian armies were suddenly dislodged and 
driven back to the Piave last fall. Some thousands of 
families in the evacuated territory fled from their homes. 
A hurried summons brought the European chief of the 
American Red Cross to the scene with aids. Immediately 
the Red Cross was picking up children who had been sepa- 
rated from their mothers, getting helpless families under 
shelter, providing food. Three million dollars was spent to 
meet that unforeseen need. 

The Red Cross can work in a way that would be fairly 
impossible for a government. For example, every officer 
and agent of the French Government will gladly assist the 
Red Cross to find and help a mutilated French soldier 
or a destitute French family. The French Government 
might have some qualms about accepting charity from the 
American Government. No question of national pride or 
of politics comes up when the Red Cross is concerned. 
Everywhere it is received without reservation as a friend. 

The American public subscribed a hundred million dol- 
lars to the Red Cross last summer. Our Government might 
easily have appropriated that sum for the work. It would 
have been lost in the mass of war appropriations and 
meant nothing in particular to anybody. It would have 
been merely so much impersonal, cold-storage money. As 
one-half of one per cent of the Government’s total war 
appropriations it would have looked meager and lifeless. 
Freely subscribed by the people the money is warm with 
human sympathy. France, Italy, Poland see it not as 
a bookkeeping entry made by a machine called the Govern- 
ment of the United States but as the generosity of fellow 
creatures. It palpably means that to us also. The Red 
Cross ean do it much better than the Government could. 


The Price of Bonds 


HE second Liberty Loan, you remember, amounted to 

thirty-eight hundred million dollars, all taken and paid 
for at par. In three months about seventy-five million dol- 
lars of these bonds were sold on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and the price declined four per cent, at which price 
an investment in the bonds would yield about four and a 
quarter per cent interest, as against four per cent to the 
original subscriber. 

In making a second loan the Government may ignore this 
market discount—made by sales amounting to less than 
one-fiftieth of the issue. It can offset the market discount 
by agreeing to redeem the bonds when they mature at a 
premium of five per cent or so; or by offering further tax 
exemptions; or by raising the interest rate. 

In any view, the fact that the bonds sell slightly below 
par is asmall matter. It shows that the best four per cent 
security in the world is not quite strong enough to sup- 
port itself under present conditions. Few people who had 
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studied investment conditions thought it would be. 
same motive that induced people to subscribe to a fi 
per cent bond when they doubted that it would sell at 
would induce them to subscribe again. Probably it wo 
be sound policy for the Government to meet the mar! 
condition squarely in one of the ways mentioned abo 
but that is for the Government to decide. 

It is idle to talk of forbidding sales below par, for t] 
would seriously impair the negotiability of the bon 
Here and there somebody finds he has more bonds tk 
he can well carry; or a need for money arises. As m 
people have wanted to sell than to buy, the price ] 
declined somewhat. In any view it is a small matter wh 
measured against the bulk of the war burden. Especia 
is it a matter that no holder of the bonds, no past s) 
scriber or no prospective subscriber need give hims 
the least concern about. No one will withhold a subser 
tion over a matter that figures out twenty-five cent 
year on each hundred dollars. 


Shipping Profits . 


N SPITE of eighty per cent war taxes and governme 

commandeering, 1917 was evidently a profitable year’ 
British shipping. A London marine journal reports tl 
seventy representative companies, operating cargo stea 
ers, paid an average dividend of nineteen and a quar 
per cent against eighteen and a half per cent in 1916. 

But for fourteen years, including the whole war peri 
dividends have averaged only eight and a half per ce 
In one lean four-year period barely three per cent y 
paid on the capital. 

Passenger lines last year paid on the average fourte 
per cent; but in the last twelve years they have averag 
but little more than eight per cent. 

In spite of the war harvest, shipping cannot be regard 
as a particularly profitable field. In view of the fourte 
year record and of the deterioration which shipping I 
admittedly suffered under wartime conditions, eighte 
and nineteen per cent the last two years are by no mez 
excessive profits. Except for the pools, agreements a 
combinations to stabilize rates—which our Governm 
vigorously attacked—it is probable that shipping as 
whole would be so little profitable that private cant 
would not engage in it. 


Paying the Debt 


NGLAND and Germany each have a gross war de 
of about twenty-five billion dollars. In both countr| 
there is grave talk of paying the debt by a tax on capit. 
Chancellor Bonar Law has spoken sympathetically of | 
Premier Lloyd George is said to be sympathetic. e | 
The argument runs this way: Total wealth of the nati. 
is estimated at a hundred billion dollars; say the net de: 
is twenty billions; a tax of twenty per cent on all proper’ 
would pay it; appraise everyone’s estate just as thou: 
you were levying an inheritance tax against it; assess) 
twenty per cent. 

At first glance it looks simple. But very few citize} 
have one-fifth of their belongings on hand in cash. . 
order to raise a sum equal to one-fifth of their belongin} 
almost all of them would have to sell something or borr( 
the money. If every citizen were trying to sell a fifth of }} 
property at the same time who could buy? Or who cov. 
lend so enormous a sum when everybody wanted to borroy, 

To meet this obvious difficulty it is proposed to collé 
the tax in installments, spreading it over a number | 
years. But in that case it becomes substantially just }. 
income tax. Ifa citizen sold a fifth of his property it wou. 
mean the loss of a fifth of his income. Why should he ni 
just hand a fifth of his income over to the government } 
pay interest and sinking fund of the national debt, there’ 
saving all the incredible bother and expense of assessi’ 
the capital tax? If he borrowed a sum equal to a fifth 
his property he would have to pay so much interest | 
the lender. Why not pay an amount equivalent to th 
interest as income tax? 

In fine, when it comes to working out the details of tl) 
rosy scheme it will be found that the practicable way is 
compound it into an income tax, from the proceeds — 
which the government can pay interest on the nation 
debt and set aside a sinking fund. 

Of course the real advocates of the capital tax by } 
means propose to make a twenty per cent levy on all ca 
ital. They would exempt small property owners, tax fc 
tunes of ten thousand to a hundred thousand dollars — 
about five per cent, and levy steeply graded rates fro 
there up to the larger fortunes. 

There will be a vigorous gunning for large font 
For some time, anywhere in Western Europe or the Uni 
States, a man with a million dollars may expect to be 
nervous as the game in Northern Michigan during t 
brief open season when there are five hunters for eve: 
deer. Instead of merely lopping off the limbs and ha 
up the trunk the Bolsheviki propose to destroy private ca 
ital, root and branch. At least there is courage and ima 
nation in that. i 
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‘| written in Russia for and about America. 
&% Lam headed out of Russia, but whether I 
aall ever be able to pass the barriers of fanat- 
tism and fire and rifle and mob rule and 
-ansportation breakdown remains to be seen. 
‘tthe moment I am riding between Kieff and 
Toscow, on the first train north for days, 
wing to the fighting that is now going on in 
ussia’s holy city. Kieff railway officials 
arned me not to risk this journey because of 
ie civil war, which may prevent the train 

‘om arriving at its destination; or, worse, 
which may reach out and clutch it and us in 
»yolution’s red grasp. As a pleasant matter 
f fact this really proves to be the first train 
pon which I have ridden for months that has 
ot been jammed and crowded in compart- 
jents, corridors, platforms, steps, bumpers 
nd roof. There seems to be lacking the usual 
opular enthusiasm for this trip, to Moscow. 

possess an undisputed compartment for 
iyselfand my interpreter; and so have oppor- 
anity to write undisturbed. Therefore, I am 
aking this occasion to put on paper the deep- 
3st conviction that has matured in my mind 
nee I entered Russia at Harbin, five months 
go. 

Though this message is sensational, it is not 
asty or superficial. It is no casual second- 
and impression transmitted from professional 
nd interested Russian ‘‘leaders’” at Petro- 
rad. What I have to say is right from the 
aw of Russia. The reek of odorous peasants 
nd soldiers is upon it. Into its composition 
ave gone the smoke of many camp fires and 
ae dust of hundreds of miles of weary roads 
yer mountains and steppes; and the bone 
oreness of sleeping upon decks and couchless 
rains and mother earth; and the confluence 
f countless conferences with Russians of high 
nd low degree; and the atmosphere of far 
‘artary and of the strange peoples of the Cau- 
asus, of the Caspian basin, of the fat fields 
f the Don and of beautiful Bessarabia. My 
yessage has been wrought out in the rare 
tmosphere of many mountains, Ararat chief 
mong them; and amid the romantic ruins of 
he oldest civilizations and in association with 
eoples, such as the Kurds, who have defied 
ivilization’s taming hand for centuries. It 
choes the heart cries of officers in the pres- 
nee of near assassination, and the lament of 
ayriads of soldiers weary of war. Princes and 
ristocrats, professors and students, business men and 
armers, and the officials, high and low, of many places 
‘ave helped build up these clear conclusions. If I could 
eproduce all the elements that have contributed to the 
haping of this word the reader would hear the shameful 
vhine of a people’s self-pity; the rumble of a mob bent on 
ood; the crack of rifles in the hands of workmen; the 
hrill cries of oriental controversy—for now I know that 
me does not have to scratch the Russian to find the 
fartar. Russia is predominantly Oriental. 


[= is a fire-alarm article. It is being 


Democracy With a Vengeance 


HAT America needs to understand about this great 
YY land of to-morrow—for nothing has been able to shake 
ny faith in the future of Russia—is that her nebulous sen- 
imentality, her present repudiation of the ancient and 
ested integrities and her ingrained anarchy have produced 
1ot a new and a better social order but a condition of chaos 
ind misery in which nobody has been made happier or 
nore comfortable or more noble. As it has worked out 
efore my eyes this interpretation of socialism in terms of 
‘lassism has been the most unsocial exhibition modern 
ustory has witnessed. As I visualize my fellow country- 
nen from this far-distant point of vantage—and America 
s farther away from mid-Russia in comprehension than 
the is in miles—I can see warm-hearted sentimentalists 


slowing over the new order that has come to the world . 


/hrough recent history here. I can even name some of the 
yrofessors and writers who will be foremost in espousing 
3olshevikism. 

Alas, the new order is disorder; the new socialism is 
insocial and selfish; the new liberty has been interpreted 
is license; freedom has meant repudiation and reckless- 
iess; and Russia has entered upon a reign of terror that 


in saving common-sense,” it seems entirely 
clear that the whole is made stronger by 
strengthening the parts. Successful organiza- 
tion of government anywhere promotes similar 
success everywhere. It is an easily provable 
proposition that America is the most potent 
of all nations to-day in influence upon the 
ideals and hopes of humanity, simply because 
she has steadfastly worked out for herself the 
experiment of democracy. To supplant Amer- 
icanism, with its forward-looking, brotherly 
and idealistie spirit, by any such inchoate in- 
ternationalism as is making a wreck of Russia 
would be to do an immeasurable and irremedi- 
able wrong to all the sons of men, living and 
yet to be born. My own painful peregrinations 
about this strange land have made this truth 
luminous to me: America must be saved from 
the new mood that masters the people whom 
I see thronging every railway station on the 
present journey, for the two forces making the 
world unsafe for democracy are Prussianism 
and Russianism. Our precious heritage must 
not be ground between these upper and nether 
millstones. 


The Liberty Trade-Mark 


USSIANS are not unfriendly to America. 
On the contrary, what I have written does 

not imply in any wise a hostile design toward 
the great republic across the Pacific. Russia 
desires to realize for herself the type of life that 
the people of the United States have achieved. 
Despite the anti-American propaganda of 
those who have since come to the top as 
Bolshevik leaders, the Russian people hold 
fast to their traditional friendliness for the 
nation which has always given them most 
of sympathy and support. This spirit is too 
deeply ingrained to be affected by any tem- 
porary agitation. Wherever I have gone, on 
the most crowded trains and boats or in the 
great cities and far-off towns and villages, I 
have seen the eyes of peasant and bourgeois 
brighten at the word ‘‘ Americanski.’”’ No spot 
that I have visited, howsoever distant from 
the main-traveled roads, has been too remote 
to exhibit this same friendliness for America. 
Whenever beset by language difficulties the 
single word Americanski was sufficient expla- 


Self-Government Means Nothing to the Men Who Have Driven Kerensky 
and Other Real Leaders of Russian Freedom Into Hiding 


will test the constancy and courage of every friend of this 
storm-tossed people. Be one ever so tolerant, he is obliged 
to recognize the fact of a new intolerance rising here that 
is in certain particulars worse than czarism. Neocracy is 
reproducing the evils of autocracy. Unproved radicalism 
is demanding that its uttermost theories be accepted, 
though untried, as the rule of life by all classes of people, 
and even by other nations. 

A few days ago I left Rumania, where extremists among 
the Russians are insisting, and with threats, that Bolshev- 
ikism shall be accepted by this high-hearted and dauntless 
people. This is democracy and self-determination of 
government with a vengeance. 

If Russians are to impose their undigested conceptions 
of popular rule upon little Rumania simply by the might 
of numbers and force, then it is logical to expect them to 
attempt the same thing for America as soon as they can. 
Self-government means nothing to these men who have 
driven the real leaders of Russian freedom into hiding and 
have put them into prison, and who frankly preach class 
hatred and despoliation. If they had maliciously set out 
to discredit popular government in the world they could 
scarcely have pursued a more effective course. Every con- 
ceivable failure of government has followed the assumption 
of authority by the Bolsheviks. Yet this has been in logical 
sequence to previous failures of the Kerensky government 
and of the autocracy. 

Now it is only reasonable that we look sharply but 
calmly at the meaning of all this as it affects America. 
Despite the vague platitudes about internationalism that 
have been echoing throughout this part of the world it still 
remains true that the welfare of mankind in the mass will 
surely not be promoted by the emasculation of America 
or of any other nation. To the plain man, the average 
American, who though he lacks academic degrees is “rich 


nation to insure good will and codperation. No 
matter what the congestion of travel, place 
was always made, by officials and by crowds, 
for the man wearing the Stars-and-Stripes button on the 
lapel of his coat. Britain, France, Germany or Scandinavia 
has no such hold upon the popular imagination of Russia. 
Admiration, whole-hearted and undiscriminating, is our 
unique portion here. One reason why I’go forward un- 
dismayed on this journey to bloody, battling Moscow is 
that I am certain of friendly treatment from whatever 
group or class Imayruninto. Even the returned Bolsheviks 
from the United States, my experience has shown, have lost 
the edge of their bitterness against “‘ capitalistic’”’ America, 
and are proud to assert their tie with us. More than once 
they have accosted me on the streets, hungry for talk of 
the land whose worth they better perceive now than ever 
before. 

Unfortunately, the average Russian thinks that swo- 
boda, or “‘liberty,’’as it is expounded to him by radical agita- 
tors, is synonymous with Americanism. Like the Chinese 
peasant who buys goods by their “chop,” or trade-mark, 
the Russian is ready to swallow anything that bears the 
label swoboda. He cannot distinguish between freedom 
and Bolshevikism. The blessings of self-government and 
equality have been denied to him in the past; in his igno- 
rance all new theories look alike, the tried and the untried. 
He asks only that they bear the swoboda trade-mark. 
Confiscation of land and industry and banks and press, 
without compensation or processes of law, is scarcely more 
of an innovation to him than the right of free assembly and 
free speech. Indeed, the former is more logical to his simple 
mental processes, because he is naturally more sensitive at 
those points where he has been most oppressed, and the 
land question has been the sorest burden upon this nation 
of agriculturists. Totally unused to the restraints and 
obligations of self-government, and dazzled to the point of 
blindness by the light of liberty in which he finds himself, 
the average Russian is quite unable to discriminate 
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between what is real and practicable and tested democ- 
racy and what is only the harebrained speculation of ill- 
balanced radicals. Can we be surprised that he is easily 
misled? His old leadership and landmarks of Czar and 
Church having gone, he is ready to follow the first ignis 
fatuus that catches his eye. All the while he fondly believes 
that he is traveling the way of the great Western democracy. 

One evidence of this, the commonest of all, ig the out- 
spoken desire of Russians to go to America. Every traveler 
or resident American and every consul can substantiate 
this report. I personally have been asked by literally 
hundreds of Russians, from princes to peasants, to help 
them get to America. Doubtless I could sell my passport 
for a million rubles to a wealthy Russian resembling me. 
That gracious general, for instance, who hospitably shared 
his cabin with me on a Dnieper River steamer, was shrewdly 
insinuating, as he both pointed out his likeness to me and 
the fact that I could easily get another passport. The 
prevalence of this desire to seek in America the realization 
of life’s best, humbles an American, who, perchance, has 
not fully prized his privileges. Our country is regarded as 
the Promised Land. The depth of the desire to go to 
America and the tendency to gauge all things by what is 
deemed the American standard are a revelation to the 
traveler. Even when, as often, it would seem nobler to 
want to stay by Russia and help her out of her dire lot, the 
spectacle of hearts hungry for our homeland is a moving one. 

Especially among military officers and members of the 
“‘intelligentia’’ did I find this. Uncounted times officers of 
high and low degree, from generals to sublieutenants, have 
taken me aside to inquire how they might get to America. 
I recall one resolute Russian-Pole, a physician at a Persian 
military base, who would not take my assurances that the 
way is not open, and who insisted upon giving me his 
address, that I might make a way when I got to Petrograd. 
A strange and welcome report has spread, swift as the sun- 
shine, among the Russian military men that the United 
States is asking for the help of Russian officers in: training 
its new army; and apparently every man with a commis- 
sion whom I met wanted to be among the chosen. At the 
far Garmush Front, looking out on Bitlis and Mush, the 
entire staff of one regiment was out to welcome the expected 
two Americans, in the hope that they had come to enroll 
officers for American service. Notably the officers who 
spoke English, be it ever so slightly, could not be con- 
vinced that they are not indispensable to the new Amer- 
ican Army. As for members of the aristocracy—well, I 
could take home with me, if the frontiers were open, enough 
princes to furnish a season’s sensation for every social 
center in the United States.. The charming young prince 
in the compartment next to me at the present moment— 
whose manners are so exquisite and whose English is 
perfect, and who swears so prettily at the “‘damn swine” 
who now rule Russia, and who is so sure that the people 
will soon restore the Czar—what a catch he would be voted 
by society! 


Why Our Gates Must be Shut 


O DESIGNING mamma will ever get a chance at him 

by my help. Heis typical of his class. Not a word has 
he uttered about trying to help his poor, blundering, bewil- 
dered nation. He curses the revolutionists and prays for 
the restoration of ezardom, and meanwhile is looking out 
only and always for himself. When I intimated my sur- 
prise that no member of the old aristocracy, who owe all 
to the autocracy, had tried to effect the rescue of Czar 
Nicholas and his family, 
whom the radicals will very 
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faithful to Russia, the nation, I cannot find that they 
have any effective devotion to the class or group of which 
they are a part. In this respect the peasants and workmen 
are nobler, for they will fight for their class, even when they 
are in the act of turning their backs upon their country’s 
foes. One is rather dazed by this individualism of Russia, 
so manifest from top to bottom. Large allegiances seem 
lacking. The spirit of obligation to the nation or to the 
world or even to a neighborhood is a negligible quantity. 
So far as personal experience goes I can only say that I 
have never met a Russian who displays any regret over his 
country’s betrayal of the Allies by the collapse on the 
Eastern Front. As for realizing that this present mess in 
Russia is the severest blow ever delivered to socialism and 
self-government, these people simply have not the kind of 
mind which fearlessly faces facts, in all their implications 
and relationships. They prefer a dear delusion to an un- 
pleasant reality. They grow delirious over shibboleths, 
but such matter-of-fact realities as death for myriads of 
their Allies and the prolongation of the war by Russia’s 
recreancy leave them stone cold. 

Have I been long in coming to the conclusion which is 
my message to America? Perhaps it is pardonable in one 
who is amid the roar of revolution, with illustrations in 
every direction before his eyes, that he should prolong his 
portrayal of conditions. America must have the facts 
before she can understand the conclusion; and I am a 
newspaper man, with no alliances or theories or fads to 
support, writing the thing as I see it. Surely the actuali- 
ties already set forth have shouted aloud my first great 
conviction concerning Russia and America, which is that 
our gates must be shut after the war. 

Our country is facing such an inrush of foreigners, espe- 
cially of Russians, as is beyond our experience or our imag- 
ination. High and low are seeking to flee from problems 
and poverty. They want only to escape. This I have read 
in their present condition, so that to reach this conclusion 
I have not needed the countless personal appeals for assist- 
ance in getting to America that have been made to me. 
To these people the other name for America is Opportunity; 
and they want to make a fresh start. They are not thinking 
of what they may take to America but only of what they 
may get out of it. Russiais too formidable for them; there- 
fore they will flee to America, where there are safety and 
comfort and prosperity. Some, it is true, have inquired 
whether America will be willing to receive them, after the 
way their country has been behaving. Most, however, 
regard us only as the land of the open gates. 

Frankly, and as forcefully as is possible to my pen, I 
declare the conviction that we cannot stand this addition 
to our population. Our national digestion is already taxed 
to capacity. Despite the wrench to all one’s previous ideas 
that the door of America should never be closed to any 
seeker after new life, the grim actuality compels the con- 
clusion that self-preservation is America’s first and highest 
duty to world-wide democracy. If America means to the 
world what some of us have clearly perceived, then our 
most sacred obligation is to conserve the American type 
for the American mission. Of what service will it be to the 
world if we sacrifice our national identity and character, 
and so lose our power to bear our unique part among the 
nations? Are there not such realities as eternal sanctities, 
like loyalty to God, to country, to home? An America, 
imbued with the Russian spirit, would not be the America 
that is now staking her very life upon the service of democ- 
racy and humanity. To Russianize America would be only 
to multiply mankind’s misery. 


likely kill, he assumed 
the attitude of a monkey on 
a stick and cried ‘‘Impos- 
sible!’”’ I have grown just 
as weary of that word “‘im- 
possible”? from the lips of 
English-speaking intelli- 
gentia in Russia as I have of 
the translations of the word 
‘‘tired” from the mouth 
of “‘Tavarish,”’ the soldier. 
A more futile group of 
human beings than these 
same educated ‘‘leaders”’ 
of Russia I have never met; 
no wonder a few peasants 
and workmen with rifles 
have been able to rout them 
at every turn. 

Aside from the loyalty 
of the masses to a social 
dream which they dimly 
visualize there seems to be 
no spirit of fidelity in Rus- 
sia. Princes and dukes and 
rich proprietors are not 
loyal to the Czar or the old 
order to the extent of run- 
ningrisks. Nor are they 
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America’s gates must be shut. We do not need popu 
tion so much as we need assimilation. Our late experience, 
with alien residents, as vague reports have brought the 
news to this remote part of the world, are surely sufficien 
warning that our national digestion has been overtaxed 
It would be disloyalty to our fathers and to our children to. 
admit now a mass of Russian-minded immigrants. When 
I write of exclusion I mean all classes of Russians—the 
private-yacht, titled, first-class aristocracy, that New 
York and Newport would delight to take up, as well as the 
unwashed Bolsheviks. The footless, handless, headless 
intelligentia, whose futility is more of a marvel than #] 
unreined savagery of the workmen and soldiers, are q 
as unwelcome as the ignorant peasants. We do not want 
to breed a generation of Americans from such self-centered, 
spineless, theorizing, morbid, law-defying, soul-pa 
stock as has permitted the collapse of Russia. Our saer 
duty to safeguard the American strain requires us to 
the gates against both Russia and Prussia. 


The Poisoning of American Thought — 


ie THE long stretches of travel in Russia, on jolting 
freight wagons and Red Cross carts, on horseback 
in bumpy automobiles and carriages, in ‘crowded aia 
lightless caravansaries and tents and army huts, one has 
time to think detachedly, when he can do nothing else: 
and thus I have recalled, by accumulated memories, 
America has been toying with what may be termed 
Russian spirit. Led, one is amazed to recall, chiefly 
Russians, we have developed a large group of unconvet 
tional thinkers and agitators, who call themselves progres. 
sives. These people have scoffed at the conventional in art 
and drama and music and morals. They have given ai 
erotic cast to much contemporary literature. Victorian 
morals have been laughed at, and free love has been | 
tolled. Domesticity is absurdly passé in the minds of these 
‘liberal’? and ‘‘emancipated” folk; and nothing is g 
that is not new. The Pilgrim Fathers were bigots 
narrow-minded fools; to have been an American for a cen 
tury is discreditable. Our democracy i is a farce and af: 
ure, and we are in the grip of a foul-hearted capitalistie 
class. The I. W. W. are noble souls, pioneers of the n 
order of proletariat rule—such as Russia is now experienc 
ing before my eyes! 

This poison has pervaded many walks of life. 
higher institutions of learning are badly tainted with it; 
but the public-school teacher, thank God, has kept 
balance and still believes in virtue, patriotism and 
genuineness of the American democracy. The da 
newspaper press has been wholesome and has kept its h 
well screwed onto its shoulders. The pulpit, as a whole 
has either been silent or else has followed the new fads, i 
the belief that this is the “liberal” and ‘‘ broad-mindet 
thing to do. When one recalls how nearly a few ae I 
New York came to sweeping the American churches i 
pacifism one is not willing to augment the number of 
balanced radicals in the land, who put a vague and ineffec- 
tive internationalism above the strong, proved princij j 
of the patriotism of a nation of good will to the world. 
Bible idea is service of all mankind through a chose 
people.” 

So my first message, cried across the wailing wilderness 
of this poor, suffering, groping Russia, trying to light her 
way forward by the actual fires of bloody revolution, which 
burn from Petrograd to Irkutsk, from Tashkend to Odessa, 
is that America should shut her gates and save the national 

type. Further absorption 
at the present time would 


As Troops Travel in Russia in Midwinter 


denature America. We 
must be strong in order to 
serve. Sacrifice of identity 
is a poor way to improye 
the race. Nations, like in- 
dividuals, must be before 
they can do. Had this be- 
nighted land of Russia 
possessed a few more real 
personalities she would 
have been saved from her 
present predicament. What 
the race needs at the pres- 
ent hour is not less indi- 
viduality but more, both 
among men and nations. _ 
Over and over again 
hope to repeat, in print and 
on the platform, if ever I 
get back to America, the g 
Americanism is the best in- 
\. | ternationalism. Toimp oeril 
the integrity of the struc 
' ture of the American stat 
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lamity that could befall the 
world. What would hav 
come to pass in these latel 

(Concluded on Page 37) 
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“You surely can trace in my judicial face 
My judicious joy as we open the case.” 
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The supreme court 


You and your family are the best judges and the final 
judges of quality in the food you eat. Your verdict is the 
thing that has given Campbell’s Vegetable Soup its enviable 
reputation for wholesomeness and tempting flavor. 


When it comes to soup-making, the intelligent modern house- 
wife is a thoroughly competent critic. She knows what materials 
are required, how they should be prepared, what the result should 
be. Only high-grade materials prepared and blended with expert 


skill can gain and hold her unqualified approval. 


Demonstrated quality at the home table is our all-convincing argument for 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It is a soup to satisfy the most exacting taste. 

We make the stock rich and strong—using 
selected beef, and including the nourishing bone 
marrow. 

With this stock we blend a delicious variety of 
high-grade vegetables, such as large white potatoes, 
sweet yellow rutabagas and tender Chantenay 
carrots—all daintily diced. 

We include ‘‘baby”’ lima beans, small green peas, 
“Country Gentleman” corn,. choice tomatoes, 


Dutch cabbage, fresh green okra, parsley and 
celery, beside a flavoring touch of leek, onion and 
sweet red peppers. 


We add barley, rice and macaroni ‘‘alphabets”’ 
to complete this savory combination. 


Delightfully tasty, economical, rich in food 
value — especially in those elements most neces- 
sary to a properly balanced diet — this nourishing 
soup should be on the regular menu of every 
American home. 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or more and have it always at hand. 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 
Beef Clam Bouillon 

Bouillon Clam Chowder 

Celery Consommé 

Chicken Julienne 


LOCK FOR THE REDEAND WHITE LABEL 


12c a can 


Mock Turtle Printanier 
Mulligatawny Tomato 
Mutton Tomato-Okra 
Ox Tail Vegetable 

Pea Vegetable-Beef 


Vermicelli- Tomato 


Sours 
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larly bleak and cloudy day, very early last 

January. Commuters were pouring through 
the great railroad terminals that line the Jersey City shore 
of the Hudson River, just across from the city of New York. 
It was in one of the gloomiest of these places; never more 
so than this winter’s morn, with trains cold and crowded 
and much delayed, with tempers rasped beyond the point 
of mereirritation. One of the most delayed of the suburban 
trains had halted at the train shed. The last of its long 
trail of coaches stood well beyond the station platforms. 
Down from the steps of the last car a file of shivering 
mortals descended and picked their way across the bare 
and icy ground toward the end of the platform. Suddenly 
a man in a long ulster toward the end of the file stopped 
short. The others roundabout him stopped, too, for the 
man in the ulster was pointing. 

Out of the gray mist and fog a locomotive slowly 
advanced—a shadowy thing, which at first glance looked 
as if it might almost be made of the mist itself. It was a big 
locomotive and it was.a new locomotive—an astonishing 
thing. No; no wraith of an engine, but new and real— 
a taut, trim, modern engine, and so standing out against the 
motive power of the commuters’ road, which, after three 
years of fearful toil, without time for adequate repairs, was 
close to the breaking point. 

This locomotive was clean and fresh and ready for work. 
And upon its tender, instead of the road’s familiar name, 
three mystic initials. 

The man in the ulster picked them out aloud. 
“U—S—A,”’ he read slowly, then added with a half grin. 
“Uncle Sam’s on the job.” 

And so he was. The new engine—not a whale of a freight- 
puller, as our American locomotives go, but taut and trim 
nevertheless, was one of a fleet of several hundred, built 
for use upon the overburdened railways of France, but 
temporarily released for emergency service upon the over- 
burdened railroads of the northeastern corner of the 
United States. And the papers that the commuters held 
tightly within their fingers were still telling of the railroad 
transformation—how, almost in the passing of a single 
day, the Government had reached out its long, all-powerful 
arm, had exercised its legal prerogative in time of war and 
had seized its transportation service. 

For thirty days the situation had been growing worse. 
In the districts roundabout Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
and New York it had become intolerable. Take industries 
in these manufacturing districts and consider them multi- 
plied tenfold; their influx of fuel and raw material increased 
in like proportion; and so with their output. Add these 
industries one to another and see them in units of tens of 
dozens of trains, of hundreds and thousands of coal cars 
and flat cars and box cars. And, onthe other hand, see all of 
these poured upon railroads that have been steadily grow- 
ing weaker for the last ten or a dozen years—more rapidly 
weakened, however, in the past four months than in the 
three years that preceded them. Bear in mind their tre- 
mendous loss of man power through the draft, consider 
the gradual wearing down of engines and cars and tracks 
and terminals toward the breaking point, and wonder not 
then that we had congestion and much worse east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio. 


[: WAS in the dour morning of a particu- 


Uncle Sam to the Rescue 


HROUGHOUT the autumn we watched the bending of 

the rod of the railroad, just as we have watched it bend 
and then recover again through the two hard winter seasons 
that have preceded this. It bent farther this winter than 
ever before, the traffic was so much greater and the facili- 
ties with which to meet it so much the weaker. No wonder 
that freight moved slowly, more slowly, most slowly; and 
in many cases finally ceased to move at all; that upon the 
Jersey meadows outside of New York were 30,000 carloads 
of merchandise that could not be moved up to that port 
with its ships waiting to carry it overseas. No wonder that 
coal began coming in driblets to hearthstones that were 
whining for tons of it; that finally it ceased coming at all 
for whole days, while great and ordinarily comfortable 
American cities shivered and watched their death rates 
mount higher than they had mounted in many a year. 

And after all this, the worst December and January that 
New York and the other sections of the East have known 
since Centennial Year with the East River so frozen that 
Henry Ward Beecher and a lot of less eminent folk walked 
upon the ice from New York to Brooklyn. Zero cold and a 
broken railroad morale; zero cold and a shattered and a 
scattered railroad army; zero cold and tracks congested, 
locomotives worn down and refusing to steam properly. 
How the rod bent, and might have broken had not Uncle 
Sam come to the rescue—as he might have come almost 
any time before and did not—and braced it up. 


By 


Z 


Edwarel 


It did not break. If it had broken, the situation, bad as it 
was at the end of last December, would have been incred- 
ibly worse, For at no time did all the railroad men or all 
the railroad engines give up. The trains continued to move, 
even if they were hours and hours and sometimes days 
late; and as the weather relented the least little bit, coal 
began dribbling into the cities of the North Atlantic sea- 
board and was doled out, as we had read of bread and meat 
being doled out in Berlin all of two years ago. And Berlin 
then had seemed so far away! 


NY 


As I write, William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is arbiter and dictator of the destinies of all the rail- 
roads of the United States. He is a six-foot man—but the 
railroads that he controls stretch for more than 275,000 
miles. He is one man, with the fairly modest title of 
Director General of Railroads, and yet there are 1,750,000 
men to-day ready to do his bidding. Still McAdoo, Uncle 
Sam’s human locomotive, is at first sight a fairly flesh-and- 
blood government official, who sits in a comfortable office 
for a goodly number of hours each day and meets the tre- 
mendous problems as they come to him, and even sees 
privileged folks for a few minutes in the course of a busy 
afternoon spared from his desk in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Suppose you are one of those privileged folks. 

“What are your plans?” you say to him, by way of a 
beginning. 

A question seemingly hardly fair to one who so recently 
has come to what is undoubtedly the second biggest job in 
all the land. Yet McAdoo does not falter at it. 


Mr. McAdoo Confident of Success 


$ Y PLANS are hardly definite as yet, even though they 

already are beginning to formulate themselves,’ he 
replied easily. “I have not been in this job for a month, 
and all this time we have been in blizzard weather.” 

He squares himself firmly before you, then begins: 

“Tf we have no more than normal blizzard weather 
during the rest of the winter—the weather bureau tells me 
that the last two weeks of December and the first two of 
January were the worst in its fifty years of existence— 
I am confident that we shall not only meet this situation of 
not merely congestion but actual transportation paralysis, 
but shall overcome it. Two things will help toward its 
gradual relief: In the first place, we shall hope to gain a 
larger use of existing rolling stock rather than by any 
extravagant expenditures at this time for whole fleets of 
new cars. Our new demurrage orders will be of great help 
in this way—in assuring the prompt unloading and release 
of freight cars, instead of some twenty-five per cent of 
them being held for storage purposes, as was the case when 
the Government took hold of the railroads. In other words, 
we shall narrow our margin of idle equipment and by so nar- 
rowing it we shall gain the equivalent of many thousand 
new freight cars. 

“Tn the second place, we are going to increase, gradually 
but surely, our motive power. We have the promise of 
close to 700 locomotives during the first three months of 
1918. In January we have been receiving about five a day, 
but in both February and March we shall do better. I am 
promised more than 250 brand-new engines for each of 
these months. These locomotives I now have the right to 
take and to send to any railroad where I please to send 
them. It makes no difference about the initials upon their 
tenders. They will be used where they can be of greatest 
advantage. These things are going to help—the new 
engines and the release of the freight-car equipment— 
blizzards or no blizzards.” 

“And if they do not help far enough?” you venture to 
inquire. “If the railroad still continues to bend and to 
bend deeply under its overload of traffic? What will you 
do then? Will you begin steadily to embargo nonessen- 
tials?” 

McAdoo gets the point, and does not dodge it. 

“T am frank to say,” he begins, “that if we come to a 
point where the railroads cannot both meet the war needs 
of the nation and carry nonessentials, we shall drop the 
nonessentials. But we are going to try to avoid some of the 
mistakes of the priority plans in the past. We are going to 
try to be sensible in such an emergency. Let me illustrate: 
Suppose the Pennsylvania Railroad was asked to carry 
one hundred carloads of ship plates to a yard somewhere 
up on the Delaware, and say another hundred carloads of 
cotton over to New England, perhaps to go into tents for 
the army. The ship plates and the army cotton would be 
for government use, and under the old plan would have 
priority over coal. The coal would go upon sidetracks and 
the cotton and the ship steel would go forward and ahead 
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of it. But the shipyard and the cotton mil’ 
might be out of fuel. What use would stee! 
plates be to a yard without coal to make im. 
mediate use of them, or the cotton to a mill whose boiler 
were cold and whose spindles were stilled? 

““We are going to try to keep all our industries running 
by keeping them supplied with fuel and raw materials 
synchronously. And I know that we can succeed iy 
doing it.” ; 

That is putting it definitely. McAdoo usually is definite, 
When the question of the little railroads came up he 
expressed himself frankly and without reserve. The prob. 
lems of these roads was indeed a perplexing one. In its 
sweeping action of the latter part of December the Goy. 
ernment had included all of them in its one great federal. 
ized system; and within a fortnight it had felt that it dic 
not need to bother with them and so would return them tc 
their owners—a reconsideration that has been regarded by 
these owners with varying emotions. For as I write, th 
situation in Congress with regard to the compensation to be 
allotted to the carriers is confusing, to say the least. Ii 
changes each twenty-four hours and has continued chang 
ing ever since the Government formally took over the 
carriers some weeks ago. In England the Governmen' 
took over the railways as a war measure, arranged thei 
compensation, sent their officers back to their old jobs anc 
completed every bit of the needful enabling legislation— 
all within forty-eight hours. But in the United States wi 
have not learned as yet that the war problem is separat 
and distinct from that of our great social economic prob 
lem that is forever showing itself in one form or another 


gency war-revenue tax. . 4 

So it is that the owners of the big road and the small o 
alike do not know to-day quite where they are going 
emerge from the present situation—in a financial sense, a 
least. But the owners of the little roads—and there ai 
many, many hundreds of them—are in the worst fix 
because the Government has said quite frankly that it d 
not want them. It does not consider them in any ¥ 
essential to its uses and wants; but let us get the wi 
from the director general’s own lips: 

“‘T am not going to load up the Government with a loto 
little railroads that are not worth their keep,” he sa 
“roads that never have been worth anything and will1 
be hurt if we do not use them. I am not running an @ 
mosynary institution for orphan railroads; neither an 
going to permit any raids on the United States Treasu 
for their benefit.” 


The Plight of New Little Roads 


ie is one of the reasons why an extremely farsighte 
President chose his Secretary of the Treasury to ass 
charge over the extremely difficult financial problem of th 
nationalization of the railroads of the United States. Bu 
which, nevertheless, remains cold comfort to the owners 0 
the small roads. The trouble is that many of these- 
important in their local needs at that—are barely mor 
than terminals. Unable to afford freight-car equipment 0 
their own, they have been furnished cars sufficient for thei 
needs on a rental basis by the big roads with which the: 
connect. Particularly has this been true when they hav 
happened to intersect competing roads, in which case the bi 
line, to which the little fellow fed traffic, made it its busines 
to see that he never lacked for car supply. Now these litt] 
roads can whistle for their cars. There no longer is any com 
petitive situation to keep them supplied. 

Nor is this all. A considerable number of them are in th 
fix of a certain new line down in North Georgia, some fift; 
or sixty miles in length, which had earnings in 1915 of bu 
$60,000; in 1916 of $70,000; but in 1917 of $250,000. I 
other words, last year the road began to come into its own 
toearn a little more than seven per cent onits cost of $3,500, 
000. But an averaging of the three years’ earnings, as prc 
posed when the roads were taken over by the Government 
would give it a fixed income of about $125,000 a yeal 
or over three per cent on the investment. And th 
alternative, which now looks likely, would be that the roa’ 
would be handed back by the Government, and it not onl, 
would have to purchase freight cars but would find it 
opportunity for development actually and absolutel: 
checked. The outlook for these little roads is not good 
Already they are appealing to old Father Congress for aid 


Return to McAdoo. Though his plans may be vagué 
ask him for a word or two upon the human element in th 
situation that now confronts him. a 

(Continued on Page 26) f 
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Prodium Process 
and Republic Tires 


The long life of Republic Tires is not due to 
chance. 


It is the result of definite, positive qualities in 
Republic rubber. 


These qualities make the tread rubber in 
Republic Tires unusually tough and strong. 


It makes the tires wear down slowly and 
evenly—more like steel, as we have said before, 
than rubber. 


And these qualities in Republic rubber are 
the direct fruits of a spécial process. 


This system of treating the rubber is called 
the Prodium Process. 


It is a real, tangible and almost invaluable 
advantage enjoyed only by Republic Tires. 


It produces remarkable results in increased 
mileage. 


Any Republic user who has kept records of 
wear and use will gladly confirm these facts 
for you. 


Republic Inner Tubes, both Black-Line Red and 
Gray, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire 
Republic Staggard Tread 


Republic 
STpAGGaRD 
PAT. SEP. /5-22-/908 


Tread 


Maximum Grip with 
Minimum Friction 
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(Continued from Page 24) 

“At the beginning,” he says, ‘“‘I am going to try to sur- 
round myself with the ablest and most experienced rail- 
roaders in the country. Before I am done with it I shall 
want my advisory board a sort of railroad cabinet, so 
divided as to include a man from each of the great interests 
already concerned in national rail transportation—one rep- 
resenting operation; another, maintenance and equipment; 
another, finance; another, traffic; another, public service 
and accounts; another, law; still another, labor 4 

At this point you halt the new director general. Labor? 
That has a new sound in railroading. In the past you have 
heard radicals suggest that a labor representative should 
sit as a member of the boards of directors of at least the 
larger roads, but you never expected, yourself, to live to 
see the day of such a social revolution. Yet here it is, and 
McAdoo adding: 

“T am putting in men of no partisan views—partisan 
either to capital or to labor. In every case I have tried to 
select a man not only of great personality and strength 
but the sort of a-man that will inspire confidence. I want 
men of broad vision.” 

And the man who dug the great tunnels under the 
Hudson River when everyone else had pronounced the 
project as chimerical could hardly stand accused, himself, 
of any lack of vision. Moreover, McAdoo's selections have 
in almost every case justified his words. He began by 
choosing as his right-hand assistant and general adviser 

_ Walker D. Hines, an extremely able New York lawyer, who 
in the forty-eighth year of his life is chairman of the board 
of the Santa Fé and its general counsel. In the average road 
the chairmanship of the board of directors is apt to be a sort 
of sanitarium for retired executives. Not so with the Santa 
Fé. Its president, E. P. Ripley—the man who was instru- 
mental in bringing it out of bankruptcy and up to one of 
the greatest single systems in the United States—some 
years ago was Seeking a young man who could represent 
the road in New York, and represent it with the proper 
authority. He found such a man in Hines, then barely 
turned forty, and has not-since regretted his choice. 

The Santa Fé has much good motive power—human 
and mechanical. McAdoo has chosen two of this first 
class— Hines and Edward Chambers, its former vice presi- 
dent in charge of traffic. These men formed the beginning 
of his advisory cabinet, which as I write is not yet entirely 
completed. But to them he has added several others 
already: W.S. Carter, chief of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Firemen and Enginemen; C. A. Prouty, chief of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau of Valuation 
and Accounts; John Skelton Williams, comptroller of the 
currency, who was formerly interested in the management 
of the Seaboard Air Line; Carl R. Gray, president of the 
Western Maryland; and Judge John Barton Payne, the 
last as legal adviser. 


Men With National Functions 


HE functions of these men are national. In addition to 

them the new hand at the throttle of the American conti- 
nental railroad system has begun the choosing of regional 
directors: A. H. Smith, president of the New York Cen- 
tral, for the extremely congested lines north of the Ohio 
and east of the Mississippi; C. H. Markham, president of 
the Illinois Central, for the lines of the South; and R. H. 
Aishton, president of the Chicago and Northwestern, for 
the remaining portions of the country. 

Smith was the first of these men tobe chosen. Hereceived 
a telephone request one day late in December to come to 
Washington, boarded a midnight train and wasin McAdoo’s 
office the next day. The director general of railroads noti- 
fied him that he had been drafted to work out the fearfully 
congested situation in the Northeast. Without a word of 
comment Smith turned on his heel, walked to a desk in the 
corner of the room, and picking up a block of paper began 
inditing detailed telegraphic instructions to the presidents 
of the roads in his new jurisdiction as to their part in the 
great drama of national control, whose opening scene was 
so close at hand. A little later he returned to New York, 
and at noon, on the twenty-eighth day of December last— 
the exact time set by President Wilson for the curtain to 
rise on government operation of the continental railroad 
system—stood in his window on an upper floor of the Grand 
Central Terminal, and looking down at the maze of tracks 
below him, trains coming, trains going, began the dictation 
of a short statement as to the history, the size and the 
strength of the property he headed. 

“T want it to go into the record,” said Smith. 
opportunity might not come again.” 

And he turned immediately to the work at hand. There 
was plenty of it to be done. The great city round about the 
terminal was on the edge of panic. There was a fuel famine, 
with no promise of relief. New York at last was paying the 
penalty of her medieval, not to say archaic, system of dis- 
tribution. At last the war was very real and very close at 
hand. They were saying that many of the schools would 
have +to close; that it was a possibility that the theaters 
would have to shut down each Monday night. New York 
did not then know that the worst was yet to come! 


“The 
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And all this while 300,000 tons of coal upon the Jersey 
side of the Hudson River opposite the city, while an ancient 
lighterage system struggled with ice hardly less thick than 
that which sufficed for the famous Beecher pilgrimage—of 
which you read but a moment ago—and could bring less 
than 30,000 tons of coal a day across the river. Nor was 
this all—no, not even a reference now to the freight upon 
the Jersey meadows; know now that the greater part of 
that accumulated 300,000 tons of coal was in cars and that 
production at the mines actually was being slowed down by 
the delay in the return of these cars. 

“Open the Pennsylvania tubes to the coal trains!” 
shrieked the radicals of Manhattan. ‘Give us fuel trains 
and food trains instead of Florida Limiteds! Put them 
through at the rate of 50, 100, 150 a day, if needful!” 

Some of these lost their heads. Smith did not lose his. 
Instead he gave careful heed to the terminal possibilities 
of the Pennsylvania—the traditional and very real rival 
of the road he himself headed. 

“We shall make a freight use of the tubes,” he said 
quietly, ‘‘but it will be a moderate use. I shall limit the 
length of the trains to thirty-six or thirty-seven cars, which 
really is no train at all. For I do not want to see one of 
those fifty-ton battleship coal gondolas jumping the track 
in a tube which was not designed for it, and so completely 
block the line. I am going to be in a position to hand the 
terminal back to the Pennsylvania in quite as good 
condition as I found it.” 


The Costly Traffic Jam 


Pee he made further explanations. After all, the 
Pennsylvania tubes thrusting themselves across the 
island of Manhattan are,eveninanemergency, of little orno 
freight use to it. They are too deep to be of freight service 
to that heart of metropolitan New York. To Brooklyn, 
with a population almost equal to that of Manhattan, to 
Queens Borough and to the Bronx they can be and already 
are being made of some slight assistance, even though the 
reaching of the last of these great populous areas isrendered 
doubly difficult by the fact that the tremendously busy 
main stems of the New York Central and the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford must be both intersected and 
crossed against their flood-tide streams of traffic. 
Yet Smith is not the sort given to explaining why things 


cannot be done. On the contrary, he began at once to do 


things. He issued immediate embargoes against the ship- 
ment into the New York district of anything save food, 
news-print paper, livestock, perishable freight and freight 
consigned to the Government. He did more. With a great 
map of metropolitan New York and its railroad terminals 
spread before him he began ordering freight concentrated 
west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh and south of Washington 
into the trunk lines that variously best serve the great 
group of cities which constitute the metropolitan district 
of New York. The Baltimore and Ohio, for instance, has 
exclusive terminal facilities upon Staten Island, which with 
its many shipyards and wharves is an important freight- 
consignment point. In ordinary times, when the situation 
was dominated by competitive conditions, a carload of 
freight offered the New York Central at Toledo or Detroit 
would be carried on its lines to New York and then floated 
to Staten Island by car ferry. In this noncompetitive 
war situation—in this hour when the continental railroad 
system of the United States is being born—such a car 
would be taken by the New York Central from Toledo or 
Detroit to the Baltimore and Ohio at some point west of 
Pittsburgh and by the shortest possible route. 

Multiply instances such as these and you begin to see 
the relief on the tension of freight interchange in the port 
and railroad center of New York. Consider such a system 
applying to the New York Central, the only road reaching 
West to have direct rail terminals in upper Manhattan and 
the Bronx; to the Pennsylvania, with its direct rails over 
its Long Island property to Brooklyn and Queens; to the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey and the Lehigh Valley, 
dipping into Bayonne and Constable Hook on the west 
side of the upper harbor—and you begin to see not only a 
terminal saving mounting into many, many thousands of 
dollars each day, but, what is far more important, the first 
wedge toward breaking through the traffic jam at the chief 
port of the United States. And what that jam has cost not 
only New York but the nation, only the future will reveal. 
For throughout the period of railroad paralysis there, from 
100 to 150 ships have rested idle at the docks of New York 
awaiting coal, so that they might take food and war sup- 
plies to our allies and our own forces overseas. And we are 
woefully short just now of ocean shipping. And this in a 
war when minutés count and hours are eternities. _ 

Take the New York situation and apply it, in only 
slightly less degree, to Boston, to Philadelphia, to Balti- 
more, to Newport News and Norfolk—other Atlantic 
ports as well; add to it all the fearful weather conditions, 
and you may see the railroad rod bending, bending until it 
was nearly doubled in its travail. And you may understand 
why McAdoo, with his ability to go straight to the root of 
a matter, began within the first few hours after his appoint- 
ment to bring the coérdinative power of the United States 
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Government to his assistance by asking the Navy Depart- 
ment to send a battleship to break the ice in Chesapeake 
Bay so that merchant vessels might get to and from the 
busy port of Baltimore. And for the first time in all the 
dignified history of the United States Navy a battleship 
actually convoyed coal barges through the placid waters of 
Chesapeake Bay. 

McAdoo has a genius for organization as well as codrdi- 
nation. As soon as he stepped into the office on the ninth 
floor of the new Interstate Commerce Commission Build- 
ing that had been hurriedly set aside for the use of the 
director general of railroads he impressed into service the 
various working subcommittees of the Railroads War 
Board, but courteously and promptly dismissed that board 
itself. 

Of the Railroads War Board you probably know already, 
It comprised some of the best executive talent in the sery- 
ice of our carriers: Fairfax Harrison, of the Southern; 
Hale Holden, of the Burlington; Julius Kruttschnitt, of 
the Southern Pacific; Howard Elliott, of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford; and Samuel Rea, of the Penn- 
sylvania; with Daniel Willard, of the Baltimore and Ohio 
and E. E. Clark, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
as members ex officio. This board, which came into active 
existence at the time of our entrance into the war, was com- 
mitted to the idea of the single continental railroad in the 
United States; in fact, that efficient and economical idea 
had been in the heads of our railroaders for a good many 
years before the war. Only in those days any steps that 
they might take toward securing it seemed to bring them 
afoul of the Federal statutes, particularly the so-called 
Sherman Law, and in imminent danger of the penitentiary. 
It is only in the ten months since we became a large part of 
the war ourselves that many of these first steps could be 
undertaken; and then it was too late. 

Two great things that McAdoo has the war board lacked. 
The first is the financial backing of the Government. No 
matter what plans for efficiency they might and did adopt— 
and that they were effective plans the statistics of their 
results most clearly show—the railroads lacked the finan- 
cial resources to go out into a market where rising labor 
costs and raw-material costs were being reflected directly 
in tremendously increased costs for locomotives and cars 
and rails and every what not that goes to the making and 
maintaining of a railroad. On the contrary, they watched 
the value of their securities drop as they listened to the 
demands of their employees for higher wages. 


Mr.McAdoo’s Centralized Authority 


F 
x D then they lacked authority. They could not even 

compel their own member roads to fall in line and stay 
in line toward the formation of the single national railroad 
system. And as for the shipper, they could only go to him 
on bended knee and beg his codperation. Now it is the 
shipper who will genuflect, and, unless I mistake the man 
greatly, an appeal to McAdoo through the local congress- 
man is going to have but little real weight. 

And of all the shippers the Government has been per- 
haps the worst of all. It is our own beloved Uncle Samuel 
who is a most obdurate and unreasonable old fellow when 
he takes it into his head to become a patron of the railroad. 
If he is a passenger and in gold lace and khaki he may come 
into the train and demand that it be stopped and started 
to suit his own convenience. That frequently is done! And 
as a shipper he was forever letting his bobys—Food and Fuel 
and Ships and a lot of others, too—place priority orders 
upon their shipments—to the immense complication of the 
entire railroad situation. 

But now that he has these railroads Uncle Sam is under- 
going a transformation. At a fell stroke he has abolished 
priority orders and greatly increased demurrage rates; 
either of these steps on their part three months ago would 
have brought the erstwhile voluntary Railroads War 
Board to the very bar of justice. And a recent order from 
the War Department renders it absolutely beyond an 
officer’s power to interfere with the running of a train for 
any purpose whatsoever. 

The Railroads War Board began slipping in November. 
The early winter finished the job. The keen inspectors of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at various terminals 
and division points began filing by telegraph their reports 
of delayed cars and trains, and the members of that com- 
mission, at the suggestion of the President, began framing 
a bill supplementing the measure of August, 1916, which 
permitted him to take over the lines in case of a national 
emergency, and outlining the plans for the step as well as 
for the protection of the security holders of the properties. 
The plan was in Mr. Wilson’s hands early in December, 
and he decided that McAdoo—who stood in an impartial 
and aloof position from all the properties and who had had 
not only an electric-railroad experience, at least, but re- 
markable acumen in financial matters—ought to take the 
job. McAdoo sought to decline it. I honestly believe that 
he never wanted it. The President insisted. The weather 
grew more inclement, the railroad rod bent farther than 
ever before. Then, on the eve of Christmas, something 

(Concluded on Page 29) 
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The Styleplus idea 
of concentration 


shat 


We concentrate great facil- 
ities on one or two grades 
of clothing, each grade sold 
at definitely known prices. 


By concentration of buying, 
we give exceptional fabric 
quality. 

By concentration of manufactur- 
ing, we give a superior standard of 
tailoring at the price. 

To this is added the style con- 
ception of a great designer. 

Style plus value, at the most rea- 
sonable price for standard quality, 
make Styleplus Clothes popular 
with the men of America. 


Styleplus distributors will sell Styleplus Clothes $17 
(black label) as long as their supplies of this grade last. 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. 
Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


Copyright 1918 
) Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 


oat MARK Neate hil 
iz cs ae 


EAE de Hesse price Re See 


America’s only 
known-priced clothes 


Trade Mark Registered 
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pain dirreoos 


Gibraltar Type. 150,000 square feet for The Standard Parts Company, Cleveland. 


Monitor and Gibraltar Types. American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, 
Erie, Pa. Contract received August, 1917—followed by three repeat orders. 


Twelve Types of Economy Factory Buildings Ready 


WENTY-FOUR hours after you order any of our twelve types of Economy 

Factory Buildings our Construction Department will have a field force on your 

ground. Eight additional departments, each managed by a specialist, and all 
co-ordinated to maximum efficiency, will be instantly active on your project. 


Economy Factory Buildings are permanent structures. They summarize the space 
needs of America’s largest industries. They represent the best in design and construction— 
standardized. Every detail was carefully studied. No detail was adopted before it was 
balanced in time and cost against every other conceivable detail. Procedure is according 
to a rigorous schedule. 


Putting Economy Factory Buildings on your ground is simply a matter of assembly 
and erection—anywhere—any time. All plans are ready. Materials are in stock, or can 
be quickly procured from definitely "known sources. 


Monitor and Gibraltar Types. Interior of American Brake Shoe & Foundry 


i aap gM Sta neg Saat ore bach tS Individual Design. ‘There is only the remotest chance that one of our Economy 
a Factory Buildings or a combination of them will not meet your needs fully. If they 
“ tg don’t, we furnish preliminary sketches—studies by experts—estimates, etc.—in, quick 
time, without obligation, for what you may need. ' 
General Construction A Few of Our Clients 
Our General Building ability is exhibited in many | The Symington-Anderson Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
ae The Standard Oil Co. . Cleveland, O. 
cities by notable examples of our work. The master- The American Brake Shoe & FoundryCo. Erie, Pa. 
pieces of the best architects and engineers are The Cleveland Trust Co. Cleveland _ 
Pert re = f for haaniin The American Fork & Hoe Co. Jackson, Mich. 
standing testimonials of our resources for ha & The Union National Bank Clevelane 
steel, stone, concrete and other materials to the we Soot Cons Jackson, Micke 
Aes > Ls 2) “he C evelan useum Oo rt C evelan 
ts atin : : oe . complete satisfaction of our principals. he Hess Steel Corporation Baltimore, Md. 4 
Monitor and Bessemer 60. Tioga Steel & Iron Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Bott ¢ bec he American Ship Building Co. Cleveland and Lorain, O. 
types under see bie construction. Late 22,000 Piro feet ot Monitor: cht Whether your plans are ready or not whether The Second National Bank Warren, O. : 
34,000 square feet of Bessemer 60. you want space now or next year— whether you want The ace Steel & Iron Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
F en i : = _ The Stillman Theatre Cleveland 
fs a well-built one-story factory or a multi-story sky. The Willyc Overland Co. ate 


scraper, whether it’s ten thousand feet or a million, The Symington Forge Corporation Rochester, N. Y. 
call our Main Office and we will send a repre- Defiance Machine Co, Defiance, O. 


= : Ferro Machine & Fdry. Co. Cleveland, O. 
sentative from the nearest branch at once. Bridgeford MachineTool Wis. Rochest#l N. Y. 
ayiae 2 nf e Jordan Motor Co. Cleveland, O. 
Town Building. We are prepared to put com W.B. & A. Railroad Annapolla 


plete organizations at work immediately on housing 
contracts in industrial communities anywhere, on 
your plans or ours. You get all the benefits of our 

AEE Bcc INU tna 9 SARIN EL : experience, command of men and materials and 
Premier. 80,000 square feet for the Abbott Motor Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. financial responsibility. 


Two new booklets ready—“Building Construction” 
covers achievements in general work: Banks, Offices, 
Theatres, Stores, etc.; ‘Industrial Construction’” includes 
Economy Factory Buildings and important industrial 

work, Either or both free on request. 


“Little Co 
5. £ Ea A the ai s. B. 5: . b ) 
1959 East 57th St., Cleveland, O. 


Building Construction— Industrial Monumental Commercial 
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ppened: A great American railroad stood in the shadow 
f bankruptcy. Other receiverships were to follow upon its 
yeels. Such a calamity was unthinkable. The die was cast. 
[he White House moved, and moved quickly. McAdoo 
Lcchted his new responsibility; and on December 28, 
917, he became director general of more miles of railroad 
han any one man—eyen the late E. H. Harriman—had 

ver dreamed of controlling. 


Already we have seen him taking hold of the problem 
th a pretty firm grasp and understanding of its needs. 
\t one stroke of his pen he abolished the priority orders, 
nd at another he doubled demurrage charges—two vastly 
mportant executive steps toward a bettering of the entire 
ailroad situation. The retiring war board of the railroads, 
onfronted by the rapidly increasing conditions of conges- 
ion, sent an urgent request to the various roads to reduce 
‘heir passenger services, and at once—asuggestion which in 
‘ome cases was acted upon with more enthusiasm than 
judgment. There was many a division superintendent 
vho finally saw a chance to take a death crack at 
hat unprofitable, unhealthy, money-eating 11:08—or was 
the 5:15? In other days a stern state commission had 
tood as a policeman over him to forbid, in the public in- 
erest, cutting off a train which had an average of seventeen 
assengers. But now—well, the state public-service com- 
issions do not figure very heavily in the present situation. 
hey may devote their energies and their talents for a while 
ite largely to trolley roads, lighting plants and other 
ly local utilities. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
on, on the other hand, is very much in it. It has been the 
uiding hand of the President in the entire critical situation 
ndto-day stands back of him and McAdoo, and not so very 
back at that. For remember, if you please, that even 
ough the commission has grown to man’s age and stature 
nd responsibility old Father Congress still loves it as his 
ttle fair-haired boy. The influence which it wields at the 
apitol is tremendous, and almost invariably very, very 
indeed. 


Rapid Transit for Big Men 


7x railroad, which has a very large share of the traffic 
between New York and Washington, asked a fewmonths 
‘go to have its fastest express between the two cities— 
n almost internationally famous train—made an excess- 
are train, like the Merchants’ Limited from New York 
o Boston or the Twentieth Century from New York to 
Yhicago. The commission, on the very eve of McAdoo’s 
ecession, refused. The road withdrew the world-famous 
rain, despite the fact that it was running to tremendous 
pacity, and announced that thereafter all trains between 
Jew York and Washington would carry but one parlor car. 
_ Now it happens that this route is of tremendous com- 
aercial importance at this time, not alone for the move- 
nent of freight but for the movement of men, big and 
ttle, in government service as well as in essential private 
usiness, back and forth between Washington, Baltimore, 
*hiladelphia and New York, and the great territory that 
‘es back of all of them. McAdoo saw the need of clean, 
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Pennsylvania city meditating how he 

might serve the Government. His 
Juaker scruples against war had prevented him five years 
efore from accepting the peacetime portfolio of Secretary 
f War. But he thought of the many things which Quakers 
ladly do on the reconstructive side of war, so he volun- 
2ered his services along with thousands of others—and 
vaited. Seven months elapsed without reply until at last 
ame e telegram from the President of the United States 
imself: 
“Please come to the White House at 5 o’clock to- 
lorrow.”’ 
_ The next day the President said to him: 
“I want you to take charge of all the German property 
1 America and keep it intact.” 
And A. Mitchell Palmer, until recently a leader in the 
louse of Representatives, acquired by executive order the 
wmidable title of Alien Property Custodian, wherewith 
‘ent more power over more private property than has any 
sngle other man in the country—bar none, not even John 
). Rockefeller. Overnight Mr. Palmer obtained a large 
umber of proxies in the Standard Oil Company, became 
ne majority stockholder in a large candy factory in Con- 
ecticut which supplies chocolate to tens of thousands of 
andy stores and slot machines, the head of a huge lumber- 
1g operation in Florida, the majority stockholder in sev- 
ral g breweries, the manager of fourteen large insurance 
ompanies, the executor of several estates, the custodian 
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| E WAS sitting in his law office in a little 


comfortable, quick transit for these men and ordered the 
big train back again, even though it has not regained its 
historic name or quite all of its parlor cars, nor runs at quite 
so brisk a pace as heretofore. The director general, who 
believes, as all good, loyal Americans now believe, that 
useless pleasure travel should be abandoned—particularly 
in these winter months of coal shortage and rail conges- 
tion—also takes the stand that the business travel of a 
nation which, more than any other land, conducts its busi- 
ness at long range should be as far as possible unimpeded. 

If McAdoo succeeds in his huge new task it will not alone 
be a great personal triumph for him but it will be the justi- 
fication of a theory for which wise railroaders have stood 
these many years. If McAdoo should fail it may be be- 
cause no one man was large enough to undertake the master 
problem of the operation of all the railroads of the chief 
railroad nation of the world. For the task is, indeed, a 
colossal one. To appreciate its immensity consider for a 
moment one question alone—the question of morale. A 
railroad president who started out over his system on the 
day that McAdoo took his new job found that his minor 
operating and traffic officers were unusually upset and dis- 
traught at the situation and its uncertain prospects. The 
morale of his own organization—an esprit de corps that had 
taken him many years to perfect—was completely shat- 
tered. 

And the morale of the men on the firing line is a problem 
in itself. McAdoo has recognized it: First, by the appoint- 
ment of a committee, headed by Franklin K.Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior, and himself a distinguished transporta- 
tion expert, to adjust the wage situation, not only between 
the brotherhoods and the Government but of the unorgan- 
ized rank and file of railroad labor as well; and secondly, 
by his plan for the appointment of a labor representative 
upon his advisory board. 

The English railways, in a precisely similar situation, 
have had grave difficulties with the entire labor problem. 
When, in 1914, they were taken over by the government as 
an emergency war measure, they were guaranteed $250,- 
000,000 a year over their costs of operation of every sort. 
This guaranty represented the interest on their debentures 
and the $160,000,000 that they were then paying in annual 
dividends to their stockholders—and a little to boot. Their 
pay rolls—included, of course, in their operating costs— 
were then some $230,000,000. 

In the three and a half years that have followed the 
“nationalizing” of the British railways, that pay roll in 
five big jumps has been increased seventy per cent—or 
some $160,000,000. Part of this is in the form of the 
guinea-a-week war bonuses which have been distributed 
to the men of the roads, but it is all a part of pay-roll cost, 
and the English labor unions already have signified their 
intention of demanding that these bonuses be retained 
after the war. In the United States our railroad pay roll 
to-day is about $1,500,000,000. Apply but a ten per cent 
increase to this and you have a rather impressive figure of 
$150,000,000—almost equal to the entire British increase. 
But no one who knows the American railroader thinks 
that he is going to be content with any mere ten per cent 
raise. Three or four times that amount is more to his 
understanding of the situation. 


of a large steel plant near Pittsburgh and another at 
Toledo, the temporary owner of a metal-and-mining con- 
cern with subsidiaries in a half dozen states and properties 
of tremendous value in Mexico, and among other things 
the administrator of an Austrian-owned concern which has 
supplied lead pencils to millions of American school chil- 
dren for many years. In a word, Mr. Palmer became the 
president of the largest trust company the world has ever 
known. ‘ 

Not long ago an American trust company advertised 
that it had accumulated $80,000,000 worth of trust funds 
in a century; another boasted that it held $200,000,000 in 
trust—more than any other trust company. But within 
thirty days Mr. Palmer’s staff had listed on their books 
between $500,000,000 and $700,000,000 in trust property, 
and before the war is over it may mount to one billion 
dollars in value. 

Every conceivable kind of property is included, from 
an estate of two cents to the ships of the North German 
Lloyd and Hamburg-American lines, worth nearly $200,- 
000,000. 

Where did Mr. Palmer get the two cents? Before Amer- 
ica entered the war a movement was engineered from 
Hoboken to raise funds for the widows and orphans of 
German soldiers. Little tin savings banks were distrib- 
uted. When the Alien Property Custodian called for 
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The economic point of this problem is that when the 
British railways are returned to their stockholders at the 
end of the war they will have gained under government 
control a new obligation about equal to their dividend 
expenditure. Apply such an example to our American 
railroads and you have full food for thought. And I have 
justification for a prophecy that within the next decade 
we may see five cents fixed as the standard passenger rate 
per mile of the lines upon this continent. 

Return once again to McAdoo. Before we are entirely . 
done with the director general of railroads let us ask him a 
word as to the future of our carriers—a question of vast 
interest to every employee, patron or security holder of 
our railroads. In the past I frequently have described the 
railroad as the sick man of American business. Recently 
he has had a major operation. The first name of the doctor 
who performed the operation is Samuel, and his assistant’s 
name is Woodrow, while the competent trained nurse’s 
name is William. All of them report the patient to be 
doing finely, thank you; on the broad highroad to recov- 
ery, if you please. But that is not what is worrying the 
patient’s relatives; they are wondering when, if ever, 
Doctor Sam is going to let him out of the sanitarium. Sup- 
pose he should refuse to release him ever? An absurd 
question? Not a bit of it. Folks have suggested not only 
the possibility but the benefit of such a thing. And at this 
particular moment it looms large indeed. 


The Eggs Already Scrambled 


ee us ask the nurse about the patient. He is not hesi- 
tant in his reply: 

“T do not believe in government ownership,” he says; 
“put I do believe that it will be impossible to turn the 
roads back to their owners under exactly the same system 
by which they were operated when the Government took 
them over. There must be some form of government con- 
trol. Furthermore, it should be borne in mind that by the 
end of the war the public and shippers will be adjusted to 
dealing with the Government, and I am convinced that 
a thorough trial should be given at the end of the war 
before the railroads are turned back to their owners.” 

In this McAdoo is right. The problems of the return of 
the properties are not slight problems. In case the war 
runs to any considerable length of time it may be necessary 
to merge some properties so that their identity is almost if 
not completely lost. And it certainly will be necessary for 
the Government to purchase on its own account many 
thousands of cars and locomotives, which in all probability 
would have to be sold to the railroads in case it goes out of 
the transportation business on its own account. 

“You cannot unscramble the eggs,’’ the late J. P. Mor- 
gan once remarked when he was being asked as to the possi- 
bility of dividing one of the great industrial trusts back 
into its constituent companies. The scrambling of the 
railroad eggs already has begun. And the chief concern of 
the men who to-day are interested in the various individual 
properties is that they may be able to save the eggs from 
the pan before their identity is lost. Which is a very silly 
but fairly accurate way of describing the real condition of 
the sick man of American business. 


German property many of these banks came 
in. One of them contained two cents with the 
name of the donor—all of which was promptly 
listed, and when the war ends the fund will be transmitted 
to the proper relief organization in Germany. 

For the United States doesn’t intend to keep German 
property, whether it is two cents or $200,000,000. Mr. 
Palmer is not the owner really of the immense holdings 
under his jurisdiction, though he may exercise many of the 
rights of a proprietor. He merely holds funds and prop- 
erties in trust—and the process by which he acquires them 
and the manner in which he administers them are parts 
simply of a policy adopted for a twofold purpose: First, 
to prevent during the war Germany’s getting the slightest 
benefit from the property of her subjects in this country; 
and, second, to keep this property intact so that at the 
peace conference America will be able to give an account 
of her trusteeship and demand a similar accounting from 
Germany. 

So absorbed were we at the outbreak of war in the 
dramatic events of mobilization that only the international 
lawyers really contemplated the many effects upon the 
commercial intercourse of Germany and the United States. 
While still neutral, trade was interrupted and business 
communication was dormant but not technically severed. 
With the proclamation of a state of war, contracts between 
citizens of the United States and Germany lapsed, financial 
exchange was forbidden, and persons who owed money to 
friends, relatives or business houses in Germany were 
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abruptly prevented from canceling their obligations, as 
were Americans and Germans resident here similarly cut 
off from their debtors in Germany. 

Legal controversies galore already have arisen as a con- 
sequence, and for many years to come there will be civil 
suits over the thousand and one nice points and phases of 
law attending the disposition of private property during 
the war; in fact some of the best lawyers in the country 
have patriotically volunteered to aid Mr. Palmer, and his 
. seven-story building on Sixteenth Street in Washington 
might well be christened The House of a Thousand Tangles. 

Mr. Palmer is judge, jury, prosecutor or attorney for 
the defendant, as circumstances require. He presides over 
the largest court of equity ever established in this country. 
That word “equity” tells the story. It epitomizes the 
purpose behind his whole task, behind the policy of Uncle 
Sam. It is that no German citizen or subject hitherto 
engaged in business transactions in the United States, no 
Americans engaged in commercial contact with Germany, 
no American now within the jurisdiction of the armed force 
of the Central Powers shall suffer the loss of his property 
on account of the war. : 

The Alien Property Custodian, therefore, is saddled with 
a work of protection as well as conservation. Ramifica- 
tions of his job are so numerous that Mr. Palmer himself 
cannot yet tell how much property he administers, what 
will be the ultimate disposition of it all, and what are 
going to be the rights, powers and equities of the United 
States Government when the reckoning comes. 

But it is possible to clear up several things on which 
there has been misunderstanding. The fact that Hans 
Schmidt is not naturalized and to all intents and purposes 
is still a citizen of Germany, but has lived in the United 
States for years running a factory or a restaurant or any- 
thing else that is purely domestic in its character, doesn’t 
entitle the Alien Property Custodian to bother him a bit. 
Hans Schmidt can keep on doing business as long as he 
likes provided he doesn’t express such open sympathy 
with the Fatherland as to cause the neighbors to boycott 
his place. If his conduct has been beyond reproach but he 
nevertheless finds himself unable to do any business, can’t 
sell his iron or his steel to the War Industries Board or to 
other organizations because of an antagonism to things 
German, he can voluntarily ask the Alien Property Custo- 
dian to help him. And Mr. Palmer will appoint some 
reputable citizen in the community to administer the busi- 
ness and give it a good standing once more and perhaps 
even a license to trade with the United States Govern- 
ment. The only thing Mr. Palmer would want to be sure 
about is that by no possible means would Mr. Schmidt’s 
proceeds get to Germany or be invested in any German 
war loans. So long as the business was carried on in the 
United States and the money circulated here and no 
communication of any kind maintained with the enemy or 
Germans in other countries there wouldn’t be the slightest 
interference by the Alien Property Custodian, but, on the 
other hand, every disposition to correlate Mr. Schmidt’s 
plant with the industrial machinery of the nation. 


A Square Deal for All 


NDEED nationality hasn’t anything to do with alien 

propertyin America. England applies the rule to nation- 
ality and Hans Schmidt would have had to liquidate and 
turn over the proceeds to the British Government if he 
lived in Great Britain. But America is employing a dif- 
ferent principle. Residence is the test here—not nationality 
or citizenship. 

Thus under the Trading With the Enemy Act, whence 
Mr. Palmer gets his power, a German subject living in the 
United States is not an enemy, while an American citizen 
living in Berlin would be, technically speaking, an enemy. 
So would an American living in Vienna, as well as a Bel- 
gian who remains in Brussels, where the German forces 
hold sway, but who has property in America. And this is 
not theoretical, either, for the Alien Property Custodian 
already has taken charge of one concern of Belgian owner- 
ship and the estates of several Americans domiciled in 
Germany either because they have relatives there and do 
not care to leave or because they are unwilling to hazard 
the journey. 

There is, for instance, a certain concern which makes 
dyestuffs. It has an American plant but is owned by 
Belgian capitalists. They are not enemies, of course, but 
the question for the court of equity to decide is whether 
it is to the interest of the United States that the business 
shall be operated by the Government here. This would 
give complete control over the profits of the concern as 
well as over every detail of its communication with the 
owners in Belgium. It could happen, for instance, that the 
owners might be approached by the German military 
governor of Belgium and forced to subscribe to German 
loans; or the Belgians themselves might seek to obtain 
funds for their own use. This would draw the profits of 
the concern back to German territory. The United States 
doesn’t want to deprive the owners of their money but 
they cannot have it just now; it will be held in trust until 
the end of the war. 
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There are about fifty cases of Americans temporarily 
resident in Germany whose property has thus been taken 
over by the Alien Property Custodian. American women 
who marry German or Austrian noblemen, of course, ac- 
quire the citizenship of their husbands, and about one 
million dollars in stocks and bonds belonging to the 
American wife of Count Von Bernstorff, the former German 
Ambassador, becomes without question the property, tem- 
porarily, of Mr. Palmer. But there are many American 
women who are merely detained in Germany and whose 
property is, for the time being, in the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodian. About thirty million dollars’ worth 
isso held. Some of these American women may be perfectly 
loyal to the United States, but unless checked they would 
naturally endeavor through the devious routes of inter- 
national exchange—through Denmark,Sweden,Switzerland 
or Holland—to get the equivalent of their dividends or 
securities back to Germany to use perhaps in some cases not 
in the interest of Germany but for themselves. Yet the 
money if permitted to reach Germany in large sums would 
be invested through German banks in war loans and aid 
German industries; and if there is any investing to be 
done the United States Government considers that the 
very best investment in the world just now is United States 
Liberty Bonds. 


Fine Points of International Law 


HE case of Mrs. Adolphus Busch, of St. Louis, widow 

of the late owner of the Diesel engine, hotel properties, 
real estate, stocks and bonds amounting to several million 
dollars, is a striking illustration of the operation of the 
law. Mrs. Busch had a summer cottage on the Rhine. 
In the summer of 1914 in accordance with her usual cus- 
tom she went to Germany to visit her daughters and grand- 
daughters. She didn’t think the war would last long and 
accordingly lingered inGermany. When war came between 
the United States and Germany and the Trading With the 
Enemy Act was passed the property of Mrs. Busch was 
by its terms subject to the jurisdiction of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. For the purposes of the law Mrs. Busch 
was an enemy, though in fact a loyal American. So a 
messenger was sent by friends to assist her in leaving 
Germany. As soon as she passed from German territory 
she would appear to have resumed her legal rights to the 
vast estate left her by her husband, though when I last 
talked with the lawyers at the office of the Alien Property 
Custodian they were still thumbing yellow volumes to 
discover whether the act was operative as of the date of its 
passage or whether Mrs. Busch could administer her prop- 
erties without the supervision of the Alien Property 
Custodian. 

Talk about nice points of equity—the “A P C,”’ as Mr. 
Palmer is by abbreviation called, received from an Amer- 
ican woman who lives in Georgia the sum of $281, which, 
she said, she owed her cousin in Germany. But Miss Jones 
did not want to send the money now—she merely wanted 
it placed in trust so that the debt could be paid at the end 
of the war. In her desire to make sure that in the mean- 
time the money would be used to the best interests of the 
United States the Georgia lady specified that it be invested 
in Liberty Bonds, and inclosed $19 to enable Mr. Palmer 
to buy $300 worth of bonds, even. What the lawyers 
wondered about for a long time was whether they had a 
legal right to that $19. 

It certainly wasn’t enemy property within the meaning 
of the law, but they finally decided that the woman in 
Geergia had a right to list the debt as $300 as well as 
$281, and it is now recorded on the books of the Alien 
Property Custodian as $300, which with the accrued inter- 
est from Liberty Bonds will be paid to the relative in 
Germany when the war is over. 

Not so easy was the instance of the man who owed 1600 
marks to a firm in Germany when war was declared. Shall 
the Alien Property Custodian accept dollars for the debt? 
Obviously marks are not obtainable now, and if payment 
is accepted in the present value of marks, which is 16 or 17 
cents instead of the normal rate of 23 cents that prevailed 
when the debt was contracted, the German owner would 
get approximately $272 instead of the $368 which he 
loaned to his American correspondent. Would it be equi- 
table to the German to permit payment now in dollars or 
should the debt be carried as only partly canceled, the 
remainder to be paid at the price of marks on the day peace 
is declared? Our lawyers inclined toward the latter theory, 
but the American may argue that his was a six-months 
note and that he must be permitted to pay it at maturity. 
Of such tangles is the day of the Alien Property Custodian 
made up. 

But there is quite another side to the payment of debts 
and the calling of loans. Many Germans and Austrians 
have loaned large sums of money to establish and conduct 
American enterprises. If free communication were per- 
mitted, the Germans, through their newly developed 
antagonism or through a desire to convert their property 
into ready money, might call those loans. To what extent 
shall financial operation by the Germans be allowed? In 
most cases such businesses either have been liquidated and 
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the resultant funds held in trust for their German owners 
or their administration continued by the Alien Property 
Custodian’s representatives. | 

Many corporations in the United States moreover are 
partly owned in Germany and partly in this country, 
Stock certificates held in Europe cannot be taken up of 
course, but many of the American owners have voluntarily 
come to the Alien Property Custodian either to have the 
business liquidated or to have it administered by a repre 
sentative of the Government so that its tinge of German 
character might not operate to taint the concern itself, 
Mr. Palmer already has been asked to name boards of 
directors to sit in quarterly meetings and represent the 
Alien Property Custodian. 

Usually the directors appointed are men of large business 
experience who have volunteered as a matter of patriotism 
to help the Government conserve alien properties. Mr, 
Palmer himself as the custodian of millions and millions of 
dollars’ worth of property can sit in the stockholders’ 
meetings of a number of corporations and vote to oust a 
president or general manager just as if he actually owned 
the stock. He must have such plenary powers—else he 
could not protect the equity of the German owner, he 
could not see to it that inefficiency doesn’t creep in, to the 
disadvantage of the German owner or, if it is an essential 
industry, to the disadvantage of the war-making machin- 
ery. of the Government of the United States at a most 
critical period. 

In other instances, especially where the German-owned 
concerns doing a domestic business are incorporated under 
American laws, there is no interference, but of course the 
sending of dividends or interest payments to the owners 
is forbidden. The American managers of the companies 
themselves can hold the money in trust or request 
Government to register and deposit it for them. ; 

All this requires numerous depositaries throughout the 
country. Whenever the Alien Property Custodian receives 
real cash directly he puts it in the Treasury of the United 
States and it is invested in Liberty Bonds. When, however, 
dividends or bond interest or other funds accrue He 
various cities where the enemy properties are located they 
are deposited in banks and trust companies. Mr. Palmer 
has designated more than 1000 branches of his office among 
the various trust companies of America. 
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Mr. Palmer’s Legal and Banking Aids — 


HE Alien Property Custodian has the right to 

whether the property shall be paid over, delivered 
assigned or administered. Hearings are held before himin 
dissent but his decision is final. But though enabled to 
exercise legal powers over enemy property he is at the sar 
time an arbiter or representative of German subjects resi: 
dent in this country who cannot sue in American cour 
because of their nationality. He acts in their behalf 
establishes their equity before legal tribunals. ; 

When Mr. Palmer first took over the immense jo 
gated to him by the President he literally had no org 
tion except his pen wherewith to express authority 
room was at a premium, too. He took a few rooms 
a tailor shop on F Street and issued his first pronu 
mientos calling for the registration of alien property. ‘ 
he commandeered an apartment-house building whict 
just being completed. And to-day he has several hun 
of employees and several bureaus. 7 

Such an institution as the Alien Property Custod 
needs mostly a good system of bookkeeping and ae 
Homer Dunn, of a well-known firm of certified 
accountants, was drafted to take charge of the Bure: 
Audits. Every day now Mr. Palmer. knows just 
property is on hand and to whom it is charged. 

In the Bureau of Trusts, which manages and op 
trust properties, all the powers of a common-law trus 
are vested. They can manage, sell or do anything in the 
interests of the proprietor and the Government 0 - the 
United States. Ralph Stone, president of the Detroit 
Trust Company, as well as Frank Horn and Otto T. 
Bannard, of New York trust concerns, and J. Lionberger 
Davis, of St. Louis, are only a few of the many men loaned 
by various trust companies to assist the Government. 

So also with the lawyers. Moritz Rosenthal, who ob- 
tained a reversal for the Standard Oil Company of the 
famous $29,000,000 decision, volunteered to organize the 
legal department, as did Lee Bradley, of Birmingham, 
Alabama. They have enlisted thousands of lawyers 
throughout the country. 

The Bureau of Investigation is almost an institution by 
itself. It is directed by Francis P. Garvan, for many years 
head of the homicide division of the district attorney’ 
office in New York City, and prosecutor of the Molineaux, 
Nan Patterson and Patrick cases. He codperates with the 
several secret-service agencies of the Government in uncov- 
ering evasions of the law or in discovering the stray prop- 
erty of enemy aliens. Thousands and thousands of tons 
goods were in cargo lots on board ships ready to sail or on 
railroad sidings when the European War broke out. 
when relations between the United States and Ge 

(Concluded on Page 118) 
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With an intense 
blue flame, odorless, 
smokeless, close up 
under the cooking. 


The Hun Bangs His Sword 
Against Your Door ; Xx 


Every weapon must be used against him, every aid given | 1 
our armies and our allies, to bring our boys back home. 


Coal is needed, vast quantities of it. We can’t transport i 
it fast enough. Armies have had to retire and lose for | 
lack of coal. e 
There is a big supply of kerosene on hand, which you can F 


use instead of the coal that is sorely needed for war pur- 
poses. Usetheminimumofcoal. Supplement it with kero- 
sene , hot water, heating in moderate weather. 


eR ey 


The Fuel Administration authorizes us to say that it considers the 
use of Oil Cook Stoves and Oil Heaters at this time a very impor- 
tant help in the necessary conservation of coal for war purposes. 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO.,315 School St., Gardner, Mass. 
i Made and Sold in Canada by McClary, London, Ont. 
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Tell His Bedtime Storied 


Peter Rabbit 
Plays a Joke 


When you play a joke 
on someone, you’d bet- 
ter be careful you don’t 
find, as Peter Rabbit did, 
that it’s a joke on you! 


On the back, “‘Little Joe 
Otter’s Slippery Slide.” 


A7525—$1.25 


x BN emt ois, to 
inn schist a reli Rn sa a he 


How Old Mr. Toad 
Happened to Dine 
with Buster Bear 


Nobody could be worse 
scared than Old Mr. 
Toad was at the begin- 
ning of that dinner, but 
he soon found out that 
Buster Bear had a soft 
heart under his rough 
coat. 


On the back, “‘How Old 
Mr. Toad Won a Race.”’ 


A7526—$1.25 
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nHis Own Voice 


Read this letter from Thornton Burgess to the boys 
and girls who know Peter Rabbit and Buster Bear 


My dear little friends: 


For a long time I’ve been wanting to really talk to the chil- 
dren who read my ‘‘Bedtime Stories” every night and send 
me so many interesting letters. I’ve wanted to tell them lots of 
new things about Buster Bear, Peter Rabbit, Reddy Fox, and 
Old Mr. Toad. But there are some things, you know, that just 
can’t be written down—they have to be told exactly the way I 
hear them when I go walking in the woods and fields and meet 
our furry, four-footed friends. Now Columbia Records and the 


have given me the chance to do that very thing—to really tell 
you my stories in my own voice at Bedtime. 

It surprised even me how natural these stories sound on 
Columbia Records. My own little boy, who never wanted to 
hear anybody but me tell his stories, now often says to me, 
“Dad, let the Columbia Grafonola tell my Bedtime Story 
to-night.” 

I want all my little friends to have the same chance. So the 
Columbia people have fixed it up with the Columbia Man in 
every town—in your town, too—and all you have to do is to 
cut or tear off the picture of Buster Bear that you’ll find inside 
the dotted line down in the corner of this page. Just take the 
picture to the Columbia Man in the store nearest your home 
where they sell Columbia Grafonolas and Records. Give him 
the picture and he will play you any Bedtime Story Record 
vous want to hear as often as you like. 

= I hope you will have a lot of fun, and maybe 
your father or mother will buy you some of these 
Bedtime Records for your very own. 


Your good friend, 
Columbia Grafonola 


ee Price $215 Ores. ? US 
5 With electric motor, : 
yj $240 


Johnny Chuck Finds the 
Best Thing in the World 


The happiest sunshine is always the 
kind we make ourselves—and Johnny 
Chuck discovered that it is just as true 
in the Green Forest as anywhere else. 


On the back, ‘* The Joy of the Beautiful 
Pine.”’ A7524—$1.25 


The Teaching 
of Reddy Fox 


Granny Fox had a good 
laugh on Reddy, but she 
taught him a trick well 
worth knowing when 
he really meets Old 
Bounder, the Hound. 


On the back, “‘ Little Joe 
Otter TriestoGetEven.” 


A7528—$1.25 


To the Columbia 


Dealer: 


This youngster wants to 
hear some of Thornton 
Burgess’s Bedtime Rec- 
ords. We know you will 
be glad to play any that 
are asked for. You might 
start with “Buster Bear 
Gets a Good Breakfast,”’ 
or ‘‘When Old Mr. Toad 
Was Puffed Up.’ They 
are both on 


A7527—$1.25 


Columbia Graphophone Company 


New York 


E submarine warfare is mak- 
ing history for the mercantile 
fleets of all countries, but the 
merican steamer Rochester, torpe- 
sed early in November when bound 
om Manchester to Baltimore, can 
irly lay claim to experiences as 
vid and notable as those of any 
her vessel engaged in the thrilling 
isiness of submarine blockade run- 
ng. Certainly until another war 
mes along and the same set of cir- 
imstances rises again no vessel can 
) what the Rochester did, for she it 
as who, unarmed and unescorted, 
‘st dashed through the cordon of 
ibmerged assassins from England 
Bordeaux, earning for her intrepid 
-ptain, Eric Kokeritz, the thanks 
om French Government, and a 


ration as well. This exploit was 

e cause of much chagrin to the Ger- 
an mind, and bitter cartoons dis- 
ayed the German press opinion of 
e matter. 

When next the ship came to Amer- 

she was fitted out with a three- 
ch gun on each of the fore and after 
eks and a machine gun amidships, 
der the charge of Chief Gunner 
‘eCausland, of the United States 
avy, and a gun crew of twelve. 
e Rochester then made a second 
p through the danger zone, unes- 
rted, again eluding the dangers of 
e British waters. 
Her last voyage was full of inci- 
mt, and instructively illustrates 
yw the fortunes of war govern the 
tes of the brave mercantile sailors 
ong with the fighting men. Also, the experiences of the 
ew furnish an emphatic answer to the question of whether 
e man of to-day is equal to his forebears in mind and 
)dy—in short, whether or not the human race is as de- 
nerate as pessimists would have us believe. When the 
bmarine history of the great world-war comes to be writ- 
n it will be found that America’s pages are bright ones, 
id that the Rochester’s crew for one helped to burnish 
at priceless national diadem, happy tradition. 
Curiously enough the fateful last voyage commenced on 
e thirteenth of September, from Newport News. Hardly 
d the vessel left port when a fire was discovered in the 
albunkers. This meant putting into Baltimore, where 
e fire was put out. Shortly after leaving Baltimore 
other fire was discovered in the bunkers, and the captain 
vended making New York. 

A violent storm rose, however, and prevented this, the 
rm being of such fury as to cause many on board to fear 
at the vessel would founder. The gun platforms were 
lashed by the mountainous seas, and the gun crews had 
Temove from for’ard into the cabin amidships, as their 
arters were flooded. 
The captain stood out for Halifax, which was safely 
ade after one of the most tempestuous voyages within 
@ memory of some of the oldest sailors aboard. At 
alifax the fire was again subdued, and repairs effected, 
e time occupied being about a week. 


Gallant Captain Kokeritz 


JOINED the Rochester here. I was desirous of doing my 
little part in the great war, and because of a physical dis- 
ility the mercantile marine seemed to offer me my only 
portunity. I was offered the only position open on the 
\p, and the most humble—mess boy. I took it, even 
ough it meant being the humble servant of a mixed crew 
en and sailors with but one English-speaking per- 
a, the rest being Chileans, Russians, Danes, Swedes, 
orwegians, Italians and Rumanians. What decided me 
sail was the captain. I liked him on sight, and events 
oved that I judged him correctly. Captain Kokeritz 
uld not fail to impress anyone. Six feet or thereabouts, 
strong and handsome countenance, an adopted Scan- 
iavian son of America, he showed in looks and manner 
at the vikings of old still sailed the seas. 
Subordinate as was my position on the ship it eventually 
oved by far the most advantageous if I really wanted 
Insight into the lives and characters of the seamen of the 
‘mp service—the roughest in the world. 
Friday, the twenty-eighth of September—mark the 
y!—was the date of our departure from Halifax. Sailor 
perstition dies hard, and among the crew many were the 
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of factory hands who left their work 
to line the banks and give Uncle 
Sam’s sailors a welcome. The British 
are not usually effusive, generally 


PHOTO. FROM UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NEW YORK CITY 
When America Comes to Reward Her Fighters it Will Not be Unbecoming to Grant a 
Special Order to All of Her Seamen Who Can Show That They Made the Trip Across 


the Treacherous Waters of the Danger Zone 


prophets who coupled the date of first departure—the 
thirteenth—with the day of final sailing, and predicted 
disaster. 

We had not been many days out when it was ascertained 
that something was amiss in the after hold. Our cargo 
consisted of shells, cotton and corn, and on the hatches’ 
being removed it was discovered that someone had turned 
the flood valves into the hold, and the corn and cotton 
were becoming heated, tending toward combustion. This 
coming after the two fires made matters look decidedly 
suspicious, and later a solution of the British authorities 
will be disclosed. The crew were at once employed in 
righting affairs and the hatches were again battened down. 
It is significant that the magazine for the gun ammunition 
was located in the after hold. 

A day or two later the condenser became so defective as 
to necessitate the ship’s heaving to for several hours on 
two occasions to effect repairs. On the night of the second 
occasion a mysterious searchlight about twenty miles to 
port caused considerable speculation, not to say anxiety. 
It was visible for about three hours, and as the submarines 
of the largest type carry searchlights of great power we 
avoided observation as far as possible. On another day a 
small schooner or fishing smack in an unusual latitude 
seemed to have no special errand, and as submarines are 
given to adopting collapsible masts and sails by way of 
disguise, the captain decided to let this particular craft, 
whether friend or foe, know that we were armed, and some 
gun practice on the after gun meant the speedy disappear- 
ance of the stranger. 

We were experiencing pretty rough seas the whole time, 
the vessel rolling alarmingly at times; but she was an 
exceptionally stanch craft, and the only effect of the 
weather was to delay us several days. The engines were 
built for the Lakes service, and the salt water, in spite of 
the condensers, kept our speed down to less than nine 
knots. As it most fortunately happened, the delays proved 
a blessing in disguise, for a convoy we were to join went 
without us; and this convoy met with disaster at the 
hands of submarines. 

It was exactly two weeks from leaving Halifax that we 
entered the dangerous waters of the zone—again a Fri- 
day !—and we made our way, unescorted by even one soli- 
tary torpedo boat, up to Manchester, round the south of 
Ireland, where the U-boats lurked like sharks in the 
Caribbean. 

’ We arrived at Liverpool on Saturday, the thirteenth of 
October, much to the surprise of the shipping world, who 
had long regarded us as missing, our loss being published in 
the English papers as foregone. We sailed up the canal 
with the Stars and Stripes floating at the truck, and it was 
with many thrills we answered the cheers of the thousands 


making up in depth of feeling what 
the surface lacks, but for America 
there is now no phlegmatic spirit, 
but a royal and hearty greeting wher- 
ever the boys go. 

On arrival at Manchester the 
British authorities made searching 
examination of the personnel of the 
crew, in view of the unexplained 
mysteries endangering the ship’s 
safety. Advice had been already re- 
ceived from Baltimore that a certain 
alien was aboard who claimed Amer- 
ican birth. Finally the third assist- 
ant engineer was taken ashore, and 
either interned or imprisoned. He 
claimed to be an American who had 
been educated in Germany. The 
latter part of his assertion was self- 
evident—the former he could not 
prove. If he was the party respon- 
sible for the avoidable troubles on the 
Rochester it goes to show to what 
heights and depths German treach- 
ery can lure its victims under the 
name of patriotism, as thisman risked 
his own life as well as those of the 
whole crew in attempting to compass 
the destruction of the ship on the 
high seas. Truly, the German style 
is unique! 

We discharged our cargo, and for 
the return trip left empty except 
for taking six hundred tons of coal for 
ballast. We were to be convoyed out 
of the danger zone for the first time 
in the Rochester’s experience. The idea, I know,. was 
distasteful to the captain, who gloried in defeating the 
designing U-boats without extraneous help. He is a man 
who does not know what fear is, as will be seen presently. 
Most captains regard a convoy as indispensable, but not 
so Captain Kokeritz. 


Torpedoed Dead Amidships 


Wes DODGED from port to port until finally—on 
November third—we left through the north of the Irish 
Channelfor Baltimore. Early on the following Friday morn- 
ing we left the convoy and proceeded alone, a large body of 
ships going South, we going due West. At 8.30 0’clock one of 
the gunners on watch gave the alarm that a periscope had 
appeared about three hundred yards astern on the port 
quarter. The crew was paraded for boat stations, but as 
nothing more was seen it was concluded that the gunner 
had mistaken a bird on the water or some other object for 
a periscope. As the day wore on and every hour removed us 
more rapidly from the perils of the torpedo, the incident of 
the morning was quite forgotten by most of us, who began 
to congratulate ourselves on another safe voyage when so 
many gallant ships had failed. 

It was just about dusk and preparations for supper were 
under way, when a terrific explosion fairly lifted the ship 
out of the water. I wasin the galley at the time conversing 
with the cook, and he and I were hurled off our feet against 
the deck head, the lights in the galley going out at once, 
and the pots and pans being sent flying. I thought by the 
force of the explosion that either we had been mined ora 
secreted bomb had exploded. I rushed into the cabin and 
met the captain coming from his cabin. 

I asked, “‘What’s happened?’ 

He replied, “‘They’ve got us! 
once!” 

Iran to reach my cabin to get my life preserver but found 
the way barred by dense steam and smoke pouring from the 
engine room. I then ran round through the cabin again 
and along the starboard side, grabbed my life belt and a 
coat, and hurried to my boat station. Our cabin lay right 
above the point where the torpedo entered, and there was a 
scene of desolation inside. The locker doors had been 
blown out and things thrown everywhere. The torpedo 
had hit us dead amidships, where the coal bunkers were, 
and coal dust flew round in clouds. 

Had we been standing still and the submarine given 
unrestrained aim it could not have accomplished more 
mischief. The engines were stopped instantly, the dynamo 
was wrecked, the wireless house was completely demol- 
ished—preventing our getting away an S. O. S.—and one 
of our largest lifeboats was blown to atoms. A steam pipe 
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burst and prevented passage across the ship on the after 
athwartship alleyway. 

The explosion in the engine room traveled along the 
shaft tunnel right to the after part of ship—fully seventy 
feet—and expending itself on the after quarters blew the 
men off watch clean out of their bunks on to the decks out- 
side their peaks. One poor fellow—a fireman—received 
terrible injuries to his leg, but he was got into the lifeboat. 

The boats were soon lowered and everyone got aboard 
without mishap. It was found that the second assistant 
engineer and the oiler on watch had not appeared, and as 
by this time the engine room was a caldron of steam and 
smoke their fate could not be learned. As, however, they 
were standing right where the torpedo entered about half a 
minute previously, there can be no doubt that they were 
killed instantly. 

The captain stayed long aboard the vessel, obtaining 
necessary instruments, clothing and other gear, and trying 
to ascertain how the men on watch in the engine room had 
fared. As the boat appeared to be on the verge of sinking 
he seemed to stay an agonizingly long time over these 
matters, and loud were calls for him from the lifeboats. 
I began to think that he had been overcome in the engine 
room. To our intense relief he appeared at last, bearing in 
his arms blankets and coats, which he threw down to the 
boats. 

On the ship we had a little French poodle, a gift to the 
captain from admirers in Bordeaux. Her name was Susie, 
and she had presented the crew, the trip previous, with 
two bonny puppies born right in the danger zone. One of 
these puppies, named Bobbie, was a very pretty animal, and 
a great favorite with the captain. After all the clothes and 
other necessary things had been thrown down by the 
captain, he yelled ‘‘Look out! Catch Bobbie!”’ Next 
instant Bobbie came flying down into the gunner’s arms. 


A Rough Sea and a Good Boat 


HE captain then hurried down the sea ladder and we 

pushed away from the ship about half a mile. Here the 
men were apportioned according to the capacity of the 
boats. The blowing up of the large boat by the torpedo 
was a severe loss, and when the final disposition of the crew 
was completed the captain had the large lifeboat with 
twenty-two men; the first and third mates had thirteen 
all told in their boat; and the second mate twelve in his. 
I called out to the cabin boy, William Hinman, who 
occupied Berth Thirteen on the ship and who was in the 
chief mate’s boat, “‘Still sticking to thirteen, Bill!” He 
laughingly replied, ‘Rather! I’ll be all right now,” and he 
nodded to the mate. 

We had many times discussed the question that now con- 
fronted us—of getting to land from the sinking ship—and 
Hinman said that with a capable sailor like the chief mate 
he would be afraid of nothing. The mate, Otto Gaelis, was 
considered by all to be a most competent man with a life- 
boat. He had already had one experience of torpedoing, and 
on this occasion he showed great calmness and promptitude 
at the boats. I rather envied Hinman myself, though I 
was in the captain’s boat. 

Darkness closed on us just as the boats were finally 
fixed up. The transfer of men and material from one boat 
to another was a matter of some danger, as the swell 
caused the boats to ride into one another, and I felt our 
boat get an ominous bump on one occasion. In the early 
darkness of the November evening we bade good-by to our 
comrades of the fateful voyage, and soon we were alone. 
We could plainly see the ship against the horizon. She had 
not settled much since we had left her, and the captain 
remarked that he felt inclined to go aboard again and get 
some more clothes. Gunner McCausland advised against 
this on account of the state of the engines and the danger 
of an explosion. Hardly had the two begun to discuss the 
question when the conning tower of the submarine appeared 
in front of us about a mile or less away, silhouetted against 
the sky line. Immediately followed a flash and a report, 
and sparks of blue fire shot from the masts of the Roches- 
ter. They had begun to shell her. 

The sturdy little steamer seemed to scorn them. The 
U-boat fired thirteen shells altogether, and still the ship 
floated steadily. It was a moment of memories for us. She 
seemed to be sending out a message to us over the waves to 
say ‘‘Men, copy me! Keep afloat till the bitter end, and 
defy the cowardly murderers!” 

Complete darkness and distance soon hid her from our 
view, but not one of her crew actually saw her make her 
final plunge. She had been faithful to us to the last, and 
we, who in a short two months had seen stirring days with 
her, felt sad at bidding her good-by. I could tell that Cap- 
tain Kokeritz was affected, and he remarked, ‘‘ Well, that’s 
the last of the poor old Rochester.” 

We noticed that the submarine was using a signal lamp, 
and soon lights appeared at two other points near where 
the vessel was. Then a searchlight flashed out. Were 
they looking for the boats? There were evidently three 
submarines, and a few minutes of intense anxiety followed 
the appearance of the lights, as it seemed that the pirate 
commanders wanted to ascertain how the boats had fared. 
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* We had no desire to enlighten them. Their shelling of the 


ship had been conducted with entire indifference as to 
whether the lifeboats were in the range and line of the 
shells. 

Further, the U-boat has latterly made a special point of 
endeavoring to capture the captains of the torpedoed ships, 
with objects best known to the Huns themselves. No cap- 
tain has so far been able to say exactly why, for none to my 
knowledge has succeeded in subsequently escaping from 
the pirate clutches when once captured. It is believed that 
their fate is that of most prisoners of rank in German 
hands—dishonor or death. Merchant captains can be 
safely intrusted with national honor, so we did not want to 
see our esteemed captain go to his death, and the oars were 
manned, and we rowed for dear life away from the U-boat 
flotilla, and in the direction of land. 

Land! How far away was land? I ventured to ask the 
chief engineer, William Donnelly, who, fifty-six years of 
age, was the typical good Irish-American, with an honor- 
able and strenuous record behind him. He had made the 
trip in the Rochester at the sacrifice of excellent em- 
ployment ashore, because he felt he would like to be able to 
say that he too had done his part as far as possible in the 
championing of right against might. He was the most 
optimistic man—especially for his age—I have ever met, 
and all through the voyage his example of industry and 
courage had been a beacon to the doubting. 

In reply to my query he replied in his rough but kindly 
basso: “Not far, my boy, not far! It’s about two hundred 
and tenmiles. But we'll makeit, my lad; don’t worry your 
heart about that. We’ll make it all right!” 

His cheery optimism was a tonic to us all at such a time, 
for now that the primary dangers were over our thoughts at 
once turned to the next and gravest question, whether we 
would make land. The captain said nothing regarding 
distance from land or anything connected with our protests. 
He did say—and it was a comforting statement: “Well, 
men, we’ve got a dashed goéd boat under us.”’ 

And it was a good boat: a good, honest, illuminating 
sample of what a conscientious American boat builder 
down Newport News way thought might be necessary to 
protect the lives of his seafaring countrymen. The captain 
specially selected his lifeboats from this builder for their 
excellence of construction in every respect, and many 
times in our long voyage to land did we all bless that boat 
builder of Newport News, to whose faithful skill we owed 
our lives. 

The first night was calm, and the captain ordered us all 
to sleep. He took the tiller and sat up all night keeping a 
lookout. We were well out of the beaten track of shipping, 
and to expect to be picked up was hopeless; but neverthe- 
less all eyes were constantly straining for sight of a vessel. 
In the morning all hands were up at daybreak, and as the 
sea was calm the oars were got out and an hour spent in 
rowing. 

I omitted to mention that we had salved the machine 
gun and some ammunition. After we had rowed about three 
miles a light breeze sprang up and the sail—a lug—was set. 

Gunner McCausland was at the helm, and after a few 
minutes he remarked, “‘ What in thunder is wrong with this 
craft? I’ve gone clean round the circle and the needle is 
still fixed south by east!” 


Weathering the Gale 


lee captain soon solved the puzzle. The machine gun 
was reposing on the thwarts near the compass and was 
deflecting and keeping it fixed steadily at one point. The 
next minute saw the machine gun meeting an unhonored 
fate—it was jettisoned, much to the regret of McCausland, 
who loved this old gun as if it were his child. 

From this on, steering was successful, and we all felt 
quite exhilarated to find that we were making such good 
pace that our little craft had a tiny wake. We made about 
twomilesan hour for three hours, and then the wind dropped 
and the sail was lowered. We hoisted the canvas again 
about five hours later, and soon were making about five 
knots, and the wind increasing. Watches were taken by 
various members of the crew and gunners, and things went 
smoothly until midnight. We were then wakened—those 
who were asleep—by the voice of the captain stentoriously 
ordering the sail to be lowered. The wind had increased to 
a gale, and it was highly dangerous to continue sailing. As 
the boat gave an ominous lurch the sail was hauled in, 
while the waves lashed the boat with vindictive fury. 

How we weathered that storm is now and always will 
remain a mystery tome. There was just enough light from 
the gibbous moon, obscured by cloud, to disclose to us on 
either hand a towering horizon of water. The great waves 
would swoop down upon us from the north, lift us high on 
the crests, and sweep away south, leaving us buried in the 
very heart of the swelling waters, and drenching us with 
spray. Many of us were clad only in overalls, some having 
no boots or socks, and we commenced to feel the cold water 
chilling us through and through. 

The violence of the waves was such that the captain 
ordered the sea anchors to be put out. These are the refuge 
of the vessel in extremis, and consist of two large canvas 


even sit down at one time. Two had to take turns 
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buckets, which are put out at each side of the bowno| 
which they are made fast. Their only purpose is to keep 
the head of the boat to the oncoming sea, to avoid swamp. 
ing. 

We were so crowded in the boat that not all of us could 


standing up, and then the rest had to sit huddled up tight, 
facing one another with their knees pulled up tightly under 
their chins. In calm weather the gunwale was only a few 
inches above the surface of the water, so it is not difficult 
to picture how terribly perilous our plight was in one of. 
those storms that only the North Atlantic in winter can 
boast. 
Of inestimable value to us were two electric torches we 
had with us. But for the light given by these I doubt if the | 
reefing of the sail and the placing of the sea anchors could 
have been carried out successfully. There is every reason | 
to urge that electric torches should be made a compulsory 

accessory to every lifeboat equipment, as not only are they 

most precious aids to seamanship on a dark or wet night, 

but they can be used for signaling also. We had our wire- 

less operator, Harry Parsons, of Baltimore, in the captain’s | 
boat, and he kept a torch in reserve in case we passed a 
vessel at night. Without some bright light we should neyer 
be noticed in the heavy sea that was constantly running, | 
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SUNDAY morning the sea abated slightly, and we took | 
in the anchors. It was too rough for sailing, however, 
and in the afternoon the gale increased almost to hurricane 
force. We could now realize more fully the danger we were | 
in, as the daylight disclosed the magnitude of the waves. 
They were great green-backed rollers, crested deep with 
curling breakers, and ranged from thirty-five feet to forty- 
five and sometimes fifty feet above us. — MS . 
The anxiety that filled me most was caused by 
unmerciful pounding the boat was getting on her port bow. 
This was the weather quarter, and I was sitting with my 
back against the laths in the peak on the port side. 1 
noise of the waves was like thunder as they struck th 
boat, and yet she stood it like an iron ship; and what w 
more, she rose to the sweeping waters like a bird of 
ocean, and shook them aside like a living thing. Needless 
to say, bailing proceeded continuously. We alsohada small 
hand pump aboard, and this was of great service while we 
had strength enough to use it. q 
Sunday night saw the sea anchors out again, aniee 
shivered through the hours of darkness, wondering iat 
was to be the end. Monday morning broke dull and cold, 
but the sea went down sufficiently to permit the sail’s 
being used, so the captain ordered the anchors to be hauled 
aboard. = 
The boson called out from for’ard: ‘‘The anchors : 
gone, sir!’’ Our precious protectors had broken adrift! 
The captain murmured, “‘That’s a nice pickle.” 
There was nothing now to do but make as much fA 
way as possible while the weather was any way reasonable 
at all, and with the sail partly reefed we bowled along all 
day Monday, making quite eight knots an hour, and some- 
times more. The highest degree of skill was demanded of 
the steersman and on one occasion an escape from capsize 
was averted by a miracle. The speed sent showers of spray 
over us time and again, but because we were doing such 
good sailing no one minded the drenching and spirits were 
high. a 
Tuesday saw us still bowling along at a merry pace, and 
as we all supposed that we were torpedoed only some two. 
hundred miles from land anxious eyes looked out for land, 
because we knew we must have covered considerably more 
than that distance in the last thirty hours. rs 
Our limbs were beginning to become exceedingly tender 
under strain of contraction, inertia and constant drench- 
ings, and our allowance of water—half a pannikin a day— 
had given out the day previously. The captain wisely 
would not permit us to eat the canned meats in the life- 
boat store, as they were salt. Instead we subsisted on 
water biscuit and two small tins of beans, with the addition 
on Sunday of one tin of meat not of too salty a flavor. 
Therefore on Tuesday thirst began to become a danger. 
In the afternoon a hailstorm had its uses, as the stones 
were caught in tarpaulin and canvas and eaten to assuage 
the pangs of thirst. 
Tuesday night brought disappointment through no 
land being sighted, a cloud bank early in the day adding to 
this feeling through its deceiving us into the belief that it 
was land. The hail and rain, with a rising sea, complete 
a feeling of acute mental suffering plus much phys 
discomfort. Still, nobody complained, and all that was 
discussed were the prospects for to-morrow. 
The captain ordered the lookout to keep an eye open fo 
any light. We had made wonderful sailing time all day— 
almost incredible in the crowded condition of the boat. 
The night was fearfully squally and cold, and no one could 
rest or sleep. ef 
About four o’clock in the morning the ery went up 170 
the for’ard watch, ‘Light ahead.” ; 
(Concluded on Page 37) 
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Dealer’s Coupon—Mail Today 
GEO. D. BAILEY CO., 1120 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Send me________ Bailey Ball Thrusts 


Name. 
—— 
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With the Ordinary Washers 


This shows the gears partly out of mesh 
because the washers at left side have 
worn thin duetogear thrust. This results 
in drive being taken on one tooth only 
and on weak part of that tooth— resulting 
in loss of power, noisy gears, jerky 
“back-lash”’ and in stripping of gears. 


Actual * 
Size 
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With Bailey Ball Thrust 


Gears are always properly meshed— 
ball bearing stands up under pressure 
and holds the gears snug. The drive is 
exerted firmly on strong part of two 
teeth instead of on one, no noise, no 
lost power, no jerky “ back-lash”’ and no 
stripping or breaking of gears. 


Prevents Ford Rear-Axle Trouble 


OUR Ford need not be “laid up”’ 

for rear-axle repairs a single day 

this year if you replace plain 
thrust washers (parts Nos. 2528-9) at 
gear side of differential with a Bailey 
Ball Thrust Bearing—because— 


Frictioncreates wear and wear causes 
trouble. Plain flat washers having a 
sliding instead of rolling contact, grind 
together,create tremendous frictionand 
naturally wear thin—but the Bailey 
Ball Thrust bearing with its eighteen 
ever-rolling micro-chrome steel balls, 
creates no friction—hence no wear. 


Plain washers wearing thin allow 
driving gears to shift away from each 
other. The drive is then taken on one 
tooth instead of two and on the weak 
part of that tooth. The constant strain 
resulting therefrom soon tells, and at 
an unexpected moment “‘zip’’ go your 
gears and your axle demands a visit to 
the repair shop. Besides, the sliding or 
grinding contact of washers causes 


metal particles to work into oil and 
grease, destroying their lubricating 
qualities and causing rapid deteriora- 
tion of other working parts. 


Repair expense, new parts, loss of 
time and perhaps business—even acci- 
dents—may result from failure to have 
your friction-producing washers re- 
placed by a Bailey Ball Thrust which, 
because of its construction from the 
finest materials — heat-treated and 
ground to an ultra-exactness—fits to a 
thousandth part of an inch. It must of 
necessity make gears mesh properly, 
run quietly, smoothly, and conse- 
quently without an ounce of power 
wastage, thereby effecting a decided 
saving of gasoline. 


Each Bailey Ball Thrust has the 
strength to meet six times the maxi- 
mum thrust (or pressure) and so we 
can and do unqualifiedly stand back 
of and guarantee every bearing in- 
stalled, and we insist that our dealers 


Such well known organizations as the Standard Oil Company, U. S. Post Office, public 
service corporations—in fact fleet owners, large and small, everywhere—are installing 
Baileys. Let us show you how to make a profit out of Bailey Ball Thrusts in added 
power, and by savings of fuel and repairs. Use the coupon or write for further evidence. 


repeat this guarantee to the car owner. 
The Bailey Ball Thrust must and will 


stand all wear and hardships imposed. 


Go to your dealer or repairman. He 
deserves your patronage—and being a 
practical man he realizes the outstand- 
ing features of this bearing and the 
great amount of service it will render. 
He knows also that every other car ex- 
cept the Ford is equipped with ball or 
roller bearings to take this gear thrust. 


Save yourself rear-axle trouble and expense 
for 1918 by being forehanded. See your 
dealer. today and if by chance he has not a 
Bailey Ball- Thrust in stock, write us imme- 
diately for one, en- WE B 
closing the price b 
$3.75, giving his 
name. We will 
give him credit for 
the sale. Please 
bear in mind that 
ordering a bearing 
does not obligate 
you, for we will 
cheerfully refund 
the amount should 
you decide not to 
keep it. 


e sn, 


Showing Bailey Ball Thrust 
at left side of differential 


GEO. D. BAILEY CO. 


1120 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bailey Ball Thrust is also a replacement for those Chevrolet 490’s having plain washers 
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| Ford Owner’s Coupon—Mail Today 

t GEO. D. BAILEY CO., 1120 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

: Enclosed find $3.75. Send me a Bailey Ball. Thrust. 
It is understood I can return the same if not entirely 

: satisfied after inspection. 

i 

1 Name__— ‘ mt 

I 

oe Cityae = State 

1 

; Dealer’s Name 
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Facts from the Fuel Administration 


Production 


In 1916 approximately six-hundred-million 
tons of coal were mined in this country. By 
working under great pressure during 1917, 
and in spite of shortage in labor, the mines 
increased this record output of 1916 by fifty- 
million tons. The nation, however, is still 
short of the amount required for the conduct 
of the war by fifty-million tons. This coal 
cannot be mined. J+ must be saved. 


Increased Consumption 


The great increase in consumption is caused 
by the necessity of— 
Transporting our troops to France and 
keeping them warm when they get 
there. 
Heating properly the Army Cantonments 
in this country. 
Coaling our navy under war conditions. 
Producing large quantities of guns, small 
arms, ammunition, explosives, aéroplanes 
and other army and navy supplies. 
Building ships to replace those sunk by 
German Submarines. 


* 


The Government wishes the country to be 
thoroughly informed regarding the facts set 
forth above. 

The Hercules Powder Company is glad to 
give them wide publicity both as a patriotic 
duty and because of the intimate relations 
which exist between it and the country s coal 
supply. A large part of the explosives em- 


Conservation Imperative 


To help supply the fifty-million tons we are 
short is the patriotic duty of every American. 


This can only be done by the saving of coal at 
every possible point. 


Travel no more than is absolutely neces- 
sary. | 

The less passenger traffic there is the less 
coal the railroads will burn. 


Use gas whenever possible for cooking and 
heating. 
A ton of coal manufactured into coal gas 


gives as much heat as four tons burned 
in your stove or furnace. 


Do not heat unoccupied rooms or have 
the temperature in other rooms higher 
than necessary. A mean temperature of 
68 degrees is recommended. 


A shovelful of coal saved daily in each of 
15,000,000 homes means a saving of 
fifteen-million tons a year. 


Reduce the use of gas and electric light. 
SAVE that extra shovelful! 


* 


ployed in mining the coal used to warm our 
homes, turn the wheels of our industry and 
commerce, and forge the weapons of our 
armies is manufactured by the Hercules 
Powder Company. And without the use of 
explosives only a small part of the six-hun- 
dred-million tons referred to above could 
have been produced. 


HERCULES POWDER CO: 


Chicago 
Denver 
Hazleton, Pa. 
Joplin 
Memphis 
New York 


Pittsburg, Kan. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 

St. Louis 
Wilmington, Del. 
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The alarm seemed too good to be true, 
and everyone jumped up to catch a glimpse 
of the thrice welcome sight. No light was 
immediately visible. 

“Where is it?’”’ asked the captain. 

“Dead ahead, sir. It’s out now, but it 
seems to be a flashing light, and very slow.” 

We waited many minutes, and then sud- 
denly over the billowy seas we saw the 
powerful gleam of a large light, apparently 
about twenty miles ahead. 

_ “aul down the sail,’ ordered the cap- 
tain. 

The next problem was, How were we to 
anchor till daylight? The sea anchors had 

me. Four of our eight oars were lashed 
together and attached to about six fathoms 
of light rope. These were put out on the 
weather side and steadied us up for the time. 
Our great danger now was that we might 
be carried up onto a rocky coast. We had 
no means of knowing exactly where we 
were, though the captain had set a course 
for the north coast of Ireland. 

Great was the enthusiasm that filled our 
hearts after the five nights and four days of 
bitter weather and mental strain, to know 
that the precious coast was within reach. 
The captain ordered the rudder to be un- 
shipped to prevent the boisterous waves 
carrying it away. The steersman was care- 
fully lifting it off its pintles when lo! an 

| wave snatched it clean out of his 
hand and it went out of sight in a minute or 
two. The captain said nothing, but his 
feelings were expressed in his looks. How- 
ever, the mischief was done and we had 
recourse to an oar to steer with. At day- 
break orders were given to take in the sub- 
stitute sea anchor. 

The mournful announcement came from 
for’ard again, ‘‘The anchor’s gone, sir!” 
We were now left with only our sail and 
four oars, one of which must be used at the 
helm. The coast line was about twenty- 
five miles distant and looked stern and for- 
bidding. Our fifth morning saw us there- 
fore making for the long-expected land, and 
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days of the war had there been no President 
Wilson to give clear utterance to the ideals 
of civilization, and no America to take up 
arms, without a vestige of self-advantage, 
for the sake of the whole world’s welfare? 
Has there ever been a national service to 
humanity equal to the present international 
leadership and international interpretation 
by the United States? By being our best 
selves and by vindicating our noblest ideals 
America has been a savor of hope and life to 
all the little and oppressed peoples on earth. 
That truth sticks out in the Caucasus, for 
example, as clear and beautiful and pre- 
eminent as the peak of Mt. Ararat itself. 
Even Russia feels in her subconsciousness 
that America will have to help her out of 
‘this slough of bewilderment and despond- 
‘ency into which she has fallen. 

; One other great word is being said to 
inerica by this Russian upheaval: Not 
‘only should the gates be closed against im- 
‘migration for a period of years following 
\the end of the war, but there should also be 
‘undertaken a cult of patriotism. What it 
‘Means to be an American, and how Amer- 
jican loyalty may be shown in widest scope, 
_are lessons that are to be newly conned in 
the red glare of a world on fire. All the 
‘tides of aroused national spirit that are 
Sweeping the United States should converge 
‘into a mighty and directed wave of intelli- 
gent patriotism. This is not jingoism or 
‘the apotheosis of the state which Prussia 
has attempted; it is an interpretation of 
‘the meaning of America in terms of world 
‘service. 

| Fortunately the textbooks for this study 
“are to be found in the addresses of the 
| President. 


_ True Americanism is the best interna- 
tionalism. That proposition strikes its 
roots down deep into our national history, 
where lie the dreams of the makers of this 
nation, that it should be the example and 
Inspiration and helper of all the oppressed 
peoples of earth. Even farther back it goes, 
to the conceptions of our Christian found- 
ers that, as the Christmas angels taught, 
peace on earth can come only as a conse- 
quence of good will among men. So they 
soug make America the nation of the 
brother heart, the friend of all lands. No 

er country has such a shining record of 
truism on the pages of its history. Just as 
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though seriously handicapped by our losses 
we hoped and believed we would make a 
safe landing. 

The nearer we approached the shore the 
less inviting it appeared. Huge basaltic 
cliffs ran along on each side of a low but 
steep rock bank, on which was perched a 
lighthouse. The sea was becoming very 
violent, and the captain decided to run be- 
fore it and look for a likely landing spot on 
oy looked to be the north coast of Ire- 
and. 

We had gone about twenty miles and 
were just north of the lighthouse when we 
saw over the line of billows menacing us on 
our port the masts of a steamer. The cap- 
tain immediately ordered a course to be set 
for her. This meant a hazardous dash along 
a beam sea of tremendous power. As we 
neared the vessel we saw she was a patrol, 
and she also was making for us. The boat 
shipped several seas that well-nigh swamped 
her, and as none of us were strong enough 
to use the pump we bailed furiously with 
buckets. 

_ Arriving alongside the steamer, line after 
line was thrown from her before one was 
secured and made fast to the boat. The 
few succeeding moments were fraught with 
exceeding danger. The patrol steamer was 
a mere tug, and the seas lifted her high on 
the wave tops, and to get aboard from the 
lifeboat in our exhausted condition seemed 
an impossibility. 

Our orders were to jump and cling to the 
taffrail whenever the lifeboat rose on a wave 
as it left the steamer. 

Willing hands were ranged along the 
steamer’s side, and the good fortune we had 
experienced on the lifeboat did not desert 
us in our last hour. In the scramble for 
safety we were all successful, and it was 
with thoughts and feelings beyond words 
to describe that we found ourselves stowed 
below in the cheerful mess room of the 
patrol, with hospitable British sailors min- 
istering to us with hot tea and sandwiches, 
and listening with amazement to the story 
of our long journey over the wintry ocean. 
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They knew the weather that had raged 
round that region during the four days past 
and could scarcely credit that a crowded 
lifeboat could possibly live in the seas that 
had prevailed. 

It was then that we learned from our 
chief engineer—who with the captain had 
purposely withheld the truth in order not 
to discourage us—that we were four hun- 
dred and twenty miles from land when the 
Rochester was torpedoed! Four hundred 
miles, fifty-two degrees north latitude, win- 
ter, North Atlantic, and a crowded life- 
boat—a proposition that few hardy mariners 
would care to tackle. We learned also that 
the boat had sprung a leak the second day 
ae y and this fact the captain had also with- 

eld. 

We had also rescued the injured fireman, 
who bore his intense suffering without a 
murmur—the poor fellow died three weeks 
later in hospital; and little Bobbie came 
through in great style, eating ship’s biscuit 
and drinking his tiny ration of water out of 
the pannikin with the spirit of a true hero 
doggie. 

Bobbie was given to the patrol crew as a 
mascot, and they were exceedingly pleased. 

Our party was at once hurried to Lon- 
donderry—it was off Lough Swilly that we 
were rescued—and it was ascertained that 
everyone except the captain had both feet 
frostbitten, some of us very badly. The 
captain, however, who had spent day and 
night at the tiller, and who displayed sea- 
manship, courage and tact beyond praise— 
he never spoke an angry word though often 
there was provocation—was stricken with 
pneumonia. 

The frostbite caused us intense suffering 
without a moment’s cessation for many 
days, and at the present time its effects are 
severe, rheumatism also accompanying it in 
an aggravated form. We were anxious to 
learn the fate of the two other boats, and it 
was not until Friday that we heard that 
the chief mate’s boat had made the west 
coast of Ireland ten hours before we were 
picked up and that, of the original crew of 
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in the past our country has sent its mis- 
sionaries to all the benighted portions of 
the earth and has championed, even by the 
sword, the rights of the weak and the per- 
secuted, so to-day it has again gone to war 
to vindicate its good will to men. This 
pursuit of the whole world’s welfare is the 
only sort of internationalism that will pro- 
mote the cause of human progress. Cer- 
tainly a common mind and a common weal 
cannot be secured by fomenting class 
hatred, as the internationalists do. ‘‘Good 
will to men,’’ which is of the fabric of a 
better social order, does not result from at- 
tacking all who by birth or achievement 
do not belong in the ranks of manual labor- 
ers. All this is obvious to a normal Amer- 
ican. That is why this time demands a 
clear, reiterated definition of Americanism. 

There is a sort of trusteeship about being 
an American. A traveler in far lands feels 
this as he is daily called upon to talk about 
his country, which is the guardian and in- 
terpreter of democracy. America should 
stand steadily for the tested old ideals of 
brotherly good will. Throughout all the 
smitten earth she should send forth the 
real message of Americanism, and the un- 
bridgeable difference between democracy 
and Bolshevikism, or internationalism. 
There is no classism in real democracy. 
This war has made clear that the patriotism 
of many rich men is unsurpassed even by 
that of the high-souled sons of the soil who 
fill the troop ships bound for France. Right 
here in Russia I have met Americans, 


serving without pay on Red Cross and other 
commissions, who are representatives of big 
business, yet whose devotion to the cause 
of human liberty in Russia exceeds that of 
any Bolshevik. One of them, I know, has 
quietly given more than a million dollars 
since his arrival, for Russian objects. He 
has let his own business take care of itself, 
because, first, he is an American patriot and 
wants to do his part for Uncle Sam; and 
because, secondly, being a patriot he wants 
to be of help to these people who are strug- 
gling and groping toward liberty and self- 
government. Yet he is the sort of man 
against whom those radicals who are shoot- 
ing up Moscow orate and write as the arch- 
enemies of mankind! Their doctrine of 
classism damns him because of his bank 
account; democracy, on the other hand, 
says that even the rich man and the man 
of ancient and honorable lineage may be a 
true patriot. Instead of drawing horizontal 
lines to separate class from class, as do 
those misguided internationalists, democ- 
racy draws vertical lines, to divide men 
according to their character, conduct and 
capability. Already in this war we Amer- 
icans have got a new, strong grip upon the 
truth that all classes of our people are sin- 
cerely patriotic. We do not hate anybody 
by classifications, neither the radicals nor 
the rich, nor yet even the Germans. Class- 
ism is the ultimate form of Prussianism, 
and so the very antithesis of Americanism. 

There has been plenty of time for musing 
upon these things, even since I began to 
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thirteen, nine had died, four being buried 
ashore, 

Dave Caldwell, a New York man who 
was third mate, was among the survivors, 
and he later told us that two of the men 
went mad and jumped overboard, the rest 
simply sitting in their places and passing 
away from exposure, among them being poor 
Hinman, of Berth Thirteen, who died just 
before land was reached. We could readily 
understand this in view of the severity of 
the weather. 

The boat in charge of the second mate 
was, alas, never destined to reach land, and 
twelve gallant American seamen or gunners 
are now sleeping their last sleep where the 
solemn music of the ocean will be their 
requiem. The storm of Sunday night no 
doubt proved the coup de grace of this un- 
fortunate boat. 

Thus of the crew of the Rochester twenty- 
four all told made the supreme sacrifice; 
and but for the spirit and constitution of 
the remaining twenty-five the toll would 
have been even greater. 

The recounting of our experiences should 
bring vividly home to the American people 
what their mercantile marine is doing 
toward upholding the country’s name on 
the high sea. 

Britain has decided to award to merchant 
seamen injured in blockade running a dec- 
oration for war service. Why only injured 
seamen should receive this distinction is 
not clear, and seems as invidious as grant- 
ing a war medal only to a wounded soldier, 
leaving the unwounded nothing but his 
army pay to show that he too was willing to 
lay down his life for his country. Far above 
any pecuniary emolument to any patriot is 
the nation’s emblem of the warrior, and 
when America comes to reward her fighters 
it will not be unbecoming to grant a special 
order to all of her seamen who can show 
that they made the trip across the treacher- 
ous waters of the danger zone, where not 
only torpedoes and mines have to be feared 
but many other risks are now involved 
which do not exist in times of peace. 
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write this article.. The train is nearing Mos- 
cow, and at every station we hear fresh 
tales of the death and devastation that have 
been wrought in Russia’s most beautiful 
city by this outburst of class spirit, which, 
however, is but the logical consequence of 
the long oppressive rule by a self-centered 
and ruthless class at the top. Every aspect 
of the disorder in Russia cries aloud for a 
new cult of patriotism in America. In the 
light of conditions here we are newly sum- 
moned to bestir ourselves against any form 
of autocracy, be it of wealth or privilege or 
political party or educational aristocracy. 

Equally we must stand guard against 
un-American mobocracy. In our latitude 
of criticism we may make an idol of free 
speech. Shall men with an alien lisp to their 
tongues be permitted to stand at our doors 
and ery that our fathers were rogues and 
our mothers unchaste? Let us dare to be 
militant in protecting the sanity and the 
good name of America. 

The wheels of this neglected and odorous 
car are singing the refrain ‘‘ Do something 
about it! Do something about it!” Pa- 
triotism should be practical in America 
to-day. By the score of methods which 
naturally suggest themselves, we should 
actively promote the American spirit—by 
a rereading of our country’s great history, 
by an intensification of the national spirit 
in our schoolbooks, by pageants and plays 
of patriotism, by pictures and mottoes and 
songs, by pilgrimages to our national 
shrines, and by a dissemination, through 
pulpit and press, of the news of what our 
country stands for and is doing in the world 
to-day. 

Almost as important as the sending of 
troops to France is the present duty of 
promulgating the great verities of the 
American spirit throughout our own land 
and the remotest corners of the habitable 
globe. For a clear apprehension of the real 
nature of democracy is necessary to save 
the world from classism, of both top and 
bottom extremes. The best service that 
America can render poor Russia to-day is 
to be herself—sanely, strongly, sympathet- 
ically. The distant fitful glare in the sky 
above Moscow is a summons to the republic 
on the other side of the world to keep the 
clear, steady lights of democracy burning 
brightly, for all the world’s seeing. 


was about all he did know about himself. The first 

thing he could remember was that he had a very 
solemn and unpleasant grandfather, a very quiet and very 
unfriendly grandmother and a very 
kind and gentle governess. To be sure, 
the governess may have seemed kind 
and gentle only by comparison with his 
grandparents, but all things being rela- 
tive that made no difference. He was 
never really sure that the two old people 
were his grandparents, but he had al- 
ways called them so and taken it for 
granted. He had never known his 
mother, though he had been told who 
she probably was. If anyone ever knew 
who his father was he never told Nor- 
man Dean. 

The man whom he had called grand- 
father was named Arthur Lee. He had 
had one child, a daughter, a very beau- 
tiful girl named Marjorie. As near as 
Norman Dean could tell from a word 
gathered here and another there, Mar- 
jorie Lee had suddenly disappeared and 
her father had changed from a happy, 
genial gentleman to a morose, silent, sad 
old man. Within a year Norman Dean, 
a new-born baby, had appeared in the 
great Lee mansion. No one had ever 
heard that Marjorie had known aman 
named Dean, no Dean had ever been 
known of in connection with the Lee 
family, and there never had beena word 
of scandal, except that Marjorie Lee 
had disappeared, no one knew where, 
and the baby had come to the Lee house. 
Neither Arthur Lee nor his wife ever 
told a soul whose baby it was or what 
had become of Marjorie Lee. The house 
contained no hint of her after she left 
it, unless the baby was hers. 

The next thing that stood out in 
Norman Dean’s memory was going ; 
from his governess to a boys’ school. He should 
have gone to school sooner than he did, and he 
was not prepared to meet other boys. Trouble 
had started for him immediately and kept up till 
Malcolm Robb had appeared. Norman was eight; Mal- 
colm was twelve, and he established a protectorate that 
was worth while for both of them and that lasted till plain 
friendship on an even footing took its place. 

The next vivid recollection of Norman Dean’s was the 
death of his grandmother, followed almost immediately by 
the death of his grandfather, which was in turn followed 
by his becoming a boarder instead of a day scholar. Walter 
Lee, who became his guardian, wasn’t such a bad great- 
uncle, but he was a bachelor and didn’t have much time to 
waste on small boys. Walter Lee died while Norman was 
in college, which simply meant another guardian for a year 
or two and didn’t make much difference. 

When he was twenty-one all the Lee wealth became his 
and he was one of the richest men—if not the richest 
man—in Alden; and Alden is a large city and has very 
many wealthy men. At thirty-five Norman Dean was the 
Master Crab. Someone had called him that when he was 
a very young man and it had stuck, though the ‘‘ Master”’ 
part was usually dropped and he became plain The Crab. 

People said he was the coldest, hardest, most cruel, 
meanest man in Alden. He never had, so far as anyone 
knew, looked at a girl with a thought of marrying her; he 
had never given a cent to charity and had never done a 
generous deed in his life; he had few friends, and most of 
them were queer people who toadied to him for what there 
was init. His private life wouldn’t bear inspection. Alto- 
gether, people said, he was a pretty bad character. Of 
course people don’t know everything, but this time the 
evidence was strong enough for all practical purposes. 

But people had to admit that he had brains. It took 
brains to run the great steel mills that had come down to 
him from the Lees, and they knew that if the steel mills 
ever shut down it would be a very sad day for Alden. 
However, not only had the steel mills never shut down but 
they had grown and grown, and Alden had grown with 
them; so when people said unkind things about Norman 
Dean they were very careful who was listening. 

Norman Dean was born on the thirteenth of March— 
that much his grandfather had told him—and on his thirty- 
fifth birthday he gave a party. It was a very warm, dismal 
day, with rain early and fog later. Norman left his office 
and walked through the dripping city to Orchard Street 
and along that elm-lined avenue to his house, a rather 
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“‘Take Him,’’ : 
Exclaimed S. Mary Todd, “‘Before I Lose My Arm!” 


large house for one man to live in alone. It was of red 
brick with white marble lintels and steps that had a black 
iron balustrade. There was a heavy outer door to the ves- 
tibule, with a white door inside, and the outer door had 
many panels in it and small diamond-shaped metal inserts 
in each panel. Norman moved one of these and the inner 
door lock clicked and the door opened about an inch, sav- 
ing fumbling with gloved hands in pockets for keys or 
waiting till someone answered the bell. 

As Norman went in a large red setter came flying from 
the back regions of the house, and, having arrived, became 
dignified, putting his paws on Norman’s chest and his head 
where it could be properly patted. This ceremony com- 
pleted, dog and master went upstairs, both to descend 
shortly, the master in a dinner jacket. The dog extended 
himself before the fire, the master in a chair, with a foot 
against the dog’s head. Beside him on the right was a 
table with a reading lamp properly arranged, a line of 
heavy books in holders, pipes and a jar of tobacco. On his 
left was a stand holding matches and a receptacle for ashes. 

Norman pressed a button on the table and a colored 
man came into the room. 

“Ts everything all right, Johnson?” 

“Yas sah, yas sah! What will there be for drinking?” 

“Nothing to-night, except a Bronx cocktail for Mr. 
Lord.” 

“Yas sah, yas sah! Everyt’ing look particular fine 
to-night’”’—and Johnson departed. 

Norman lighted his pipe, took a book from the row and 
read. Eventually, after wasting half a dozen matches, he 
realized that more tobacco was necessary. He put his 
book, open, on the arm of the chair, refilled his pipe, lighted 
it and the book fell to the floor. He leaned over to get it 
and struck his eyebrow against the sharp edge of the brass 
match holder on the stand beside him.’ He knew that it 
was a deep cut and clapped his handkerchief on it. He 
went upstairs, washed the wound, came down, called John- 
son, and told him that he was going to Doctor Thorn’s, 
and to explain if anyone arrived before he returned. John- 
son helped him on with his coat and he went out, the setter 
following. He walked to the next corner and down the 
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street to the doctor’s. When he went in the setter _ 
remained on the doorstep. i 

One stitch and alittle plaster did the work and | 
Norman went home. He forgot all about the set- 
ter, which of course was only natural, as the setter 
knew where he lived and had undoubtedly gone 
home. 

But Red Clover III hadn’t gonehome. At that 
moment he was riding in a ragman’s cart through 
a part of the city with which he was entirely un- 
familiar and which he couldn’t see anyway, for 
he was securely tied and a very unple 
ant and foul-smelling bag was over his 
head. But Red was no common dog and 
wouldn’t submit to such treatment for- 
ever. Later on, a transfer being about. 
to take place, there was a fine mix-up 
of setter and ragman, and when they 
separated the only thing Mister Ragman 
had for his trouble was a finely laceratem’ 
right arm. ’ 

When Norman reached home it was 
just seven o’clock. He found Mrs. Mal- 
colm Robb occupying the chair that he 
had but recently vacated. When he en- 
tered she sprang to her feet and went 
toward him. 

“Norman, are you all right?” 

“Quite; it is nothing. My friends 
will suffer a lot more than I. I suppogl 
it isn’t pretty.” 

““You’re sure—I’ve been worried.” 

“Very sure; and by the way, I want 
to see you sometime, alone. There isn’t 
time now; you couldn’t stay after the 
others have gone to-night, could you?” 

“Of course; but should I?” h 

“That is for you to say; any time soon. 
will do.” ‘| 

““You have so little time, Norman, 
don’t mind if you don’t.” 

“TI! Hardly, Peggy. Here are the Lords.” 

Mr. Lord was treasurer of the Lee Bridge Company, 
a man who hid behind a simple, jovial exterior a fine 
genius for straightforward finance. 

Norman Dean’s birthday party was complete and 
they went to dinner. oy 

Mrs. Lord had a way with her. Halfway through 
dinner she exclaimed: ‘‘Norman Dean, I positively 
hate you!” 
The abuse came out of a clear sky. 

** And I love you, making a perfectly proper average.” 

“T mean exactly what Isay. You have no right to give 
anybody such food. Every time I dine here I don’t enjoy 
a meal for a week afterward. You ought to be suppressed, 
You disgrace—you—you—you make every housekeeper 
look like—like I don’t know what.” 

“Johnson, Mrs. Lord will have a little steak.” ; 

“Steak! That’s not steak; that’s some kind of a fillet 
nobody else ever heard of.’’ ‘ 

“Perhaps it is; I don’t know. I thought it was steak. ” 

“Umph, don’t know; that’s a likely story!” ; 
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“Have you ever been in his kitchen, Mrs. Lord? 
Peggy Robb asked. 

“T never have.” ' 

“You'd better not let her, Mr. Lord, if you value your 
peace of mind. It’sa marvel, all shiny white, and has loads o 
things I don’t even know the names of or what they’re for.” 

“I imagine these potatoes came out of one of them.” 

The subject was eventually changed. Mr. Lord was not 
unaware of the perfection of the edible creations set before 
him. He had once remarked that he never had known the 
real taste of anything till he had dined with Norman rae 
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“And you eat so much and it tastes so good that you'r 
sure that it must be terribly bad for you and that you’ 
surely die; but it never touches you, no sir, not a bit more 
than your own family meal!”’ - 

All of which is simply an indication that Norman De 
took infinite pains to enjoy life. 

Dinner was finished and they played bridge until eleven 
o’clock. The Lords departed and left Peggy Robb alone 
with Norman. He moved a chair for her toward the fire 
and lighted his pipe. 

Peggy Robb, a widow for three years, was a large woma 
well proportioned and very good to look at. Perhaps she 
was beautiful, but if she was her beauty took a place fat 
down on the list of her virtues and attractions. Her voice 
was soft and finely modulated; her brown eyes had as mu 
sweetness and goodness in them as a hundred ordina 
pairs of eyes; her smile had no deceit in it, but told as muc 

(Continued on Page 40) 4 
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saving the Money That Slipped Through 


Their Fingers 


How an Investment of $2.00 Grew to $7,000 in 


R. AND MRS. B. live in Connecti- 

cut. He isa clerk in the office of 
a manufacturing plant. They have been 
married ten years, and for the first three 
years of their married life they not only 
failed to save but actually went in debt 
over $400. They now have two chil- 
dren, own a comfortable cottage home 
which is appraised at $3,500 and is clear 
and free. They have savings-bank ac- 
counts of $1,800 and $1,700 invested in 
7% preferred securities. And every dol- 
lar of this money has been saved from 
salary during the past seven years, an 
average of $1,000 per year. 


I am going to tell you their story, or 
rather let Mr. B. tell it as he related it 
to me. If you are facing the crisis in 
your affairs which the B.’s faced in those 
early days of married life, it may help 
you to meet it and come off victorious. 


Listen to what Mr. B. says: 


Iam now 37 years of age; married and the Daddy 
of two children. When I was married | had exactly 
$750 on hand in cash, inherited from my father’s 
estate. Up to that time I never saved a nickel and 
if this money hadn’t come asa windfall, we could not 
have been married. I held a good position and was 
earning $2,000 a year. That was in 1907. For the 
next three years Jane and I just let things run along, 
living comfortably on my salary. The $750 which I 
inherited went for furniture and home needs and we 
did manage to buy—on the spur of early married 
ambition, perhaps—$300 more of furniture which we 
paid for out of my salary. But all the rest of it went 
for clothing, rent, food, amusement, books, cigars, 
etc. We spent it as it came and it was always a race 
between our cash and our bills to see which would 
be on top at the end of the month. Usually the cash 
lost. But the bills didn’t press or worry me. I ran 
accounts with tradesmen who knew me and knew I 
was good for it. But gradually the bills distanced 
the cash and at the end of three years I was in a hole 
just $400; and then the situation grew serious be- 
cause we had a baby and in order to pay the emer- 
gency bills of the occasion, I had to let my other 
creditors wait and they became restless. 


Jane and I had tried time and time again to live 
within my salary and save a few dollars, but it wasn’t 
any use. We lacked the backbone somehow and 
didn’t have the necessary system to help us see it 
through. One day I came across a remark made by 
James Hill, the railroad builder, and it set me think- 
ing. It burned itself into my brain. It was this: 


“Tf you want to know 'whether you are going to be a 
success or failure in life, you can easily find out. The 
test 1s simple and infallible. Are you able to save 
money? If not, drop out. You will fail as sure as 
you live. You may not think so, but you will. The 
seed of success is not in you.” 


Seven Years Without Speculation 


By Arruur H. Parrerson 


I went home and that evening Jane and I had a 
long heart-to-heart talk. We sat up until one o’clock, 
studying, planning, debating, wondering how we 
could change our shiftless, easy-going habits so that 
we could feel that we were going to be classified with 
the successful ones and not the failures. 


We made up our minds that from that night on 
not a penny would be spent for other than bare 
necessities until every debt had been paid. We re- 
solved to live on half my salary, reasoning that if 
other people whom we knew could live respectably 
on $1,000, there was no reason why we shouldn’t. 
Then Jane said: ‘‘ We ought to keep a cash account 
and put down just where the money goes. We can’t 
go by guesswork any longer. We've been living that 
way for three years. We'll begin now to keep a 
record of our money.” 


What Jane said brought to my mind an advertise- 
ment which I had seen only a few days before, about 
an Expense Book for family accounts. So I got the 
magazine and found the ad. It told about the 
Economy Expense Book for personal and household 
accounting. The description told me that it was 
exactly the thing we needed and before going to bed 
I wrote a letter ordering a copy. In a few days it 
came, and Jane and I had an interesting session 
studying it and entering the Cash and Expenditure 
Items which we had been keeping tab of since the 
midnight resolution. 


That book taught us something about the science 
of home economics. We learned, for instance, that in 
a properly arranged budget a man earning the salary 
I did could save, without stinting, at least 30% of his 
salary. But we were beating that figure. We had 
raised the ante to 50%, and that without suffering 
for a single need. Of course, we had cut out the 
theatre, the cigars, the expensive lunches and we'd 
begun to get acquainted with some of our discarded 
clothes all over again. And I learned that rent con- 
sumed in the balanced budget 17144% (which was 
about our cost); food was 25% and we cut it to 
21%; clothes 17%, we chopped to 5% that first 
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year, and it never rose over 10% the first four years. 


We started on the new system in April, 1910. The 
following April when we balanced the books for the 
first year we found this result: Every single bill 
paid and $653 in the savings bank! Glorious! We 
were out of the woods and for the first time in my 
entire business career I had visions of success on 
which I couldactually stand without breaking through 
into the quicksands of despair. We celebrated that 
night in good style with a dinner and the theatre and 
that’s become part of the program ever since—the 
annual dinner of the board of directors, Jane calls it. 


The rest is easy. We were on the right track and 
once started nothing could turn us back. 


We stuck right to the original program for three 
years, living on half my salary and saving the other 
half. Then I got a raise of $250 and that made it 
quite a bit easier. A year ago I got another raise, 
bringing my salary up to $2,500, where it now stands. 


I’ve never had the least trouble, since starting on 
the first page of my first copy of Woolson’s Economy 
Expense Book, in living within my income and saving 
money. That book brought us, not only independ- 


ence, but it changed me from a worried, half- 
baked existence into a self-respecting, successful man. 
I am in a position, as the result of our joint efforts, 
where I need look to no man for favors; and further 
than that, my success has brought us into a circle of 
friends, both business and social, who value us be- 
cause we are looked upon in our town as ‘‘worth 
while” and ‘‘the sort who are getting ahead.” 
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Woolson’s Economy Expense Book is designed to 
keep track of the income and expenses of the average 
family in a systematic manner. Each book is made 
to contain the records of four consecutive years. 


No knowledge of bookkeeping or accounting is 
necessary to properly keep a Woolson Book. The 
lifetime experience of an expert accountant is in the 
book. He devised it for his own household and 
planned it so his wife could keep it. 


Two minutes daily is sufficient to keep it written 
up to date. At the end of each week and month and 
year you not only know where every penny went, 
but you will have an analysis and comparative table 
of all the various expenditures, showing just what it 
went for. Every detail of money management is 
provided for by a simple, easy system that a 12-year- 
old child could handle. 7 


This book has proved truly asgodsend to thou- 
sands because it has taught them a sure way to 
manage their finances. With it you know every min- 
ute just where you are money-wise. It automatically 
shows every penny of income and outgo; just how 
much for groceries, dress, rent, medicine, amuse- 
ment, car-fare, etc.—and all this instantly and 
plainly. It is not complicated or tiresome. In fact, 
once you have started keeping a Woolson Book you 
will find it fascinating as a game and a miser for 
saving money. 


The publishers are desirous, while the interest of 
the American public is fastened on the problem 
of high-cost-of-living, to distribute several hundred 
thousand copies of the new greatly improved edition, 
and are doing it in this way: 


Merely write to them and ask that a copy be sent 
you without cost for a five days’ examination. If at 
the end of the time you decide to keep it, you send 
$2.00 in payment, or if you wish to return it, you 
can do so without further obligation. Send no cash. 
Merely fill in the coupon, supply business reference, 
mail, and the book will be sent you immediately. 


GEORGE A.WOOLSON & COMPANY 
118 West 32nd Street 
New York City 


George A. Woolson & Company, 
118 West 32nd Street, 
New York City. 


to send $2.00 in five days or return the book. 


Name — — —_ 


Without obligation please send me, all charges pre- 
paid, your Woolson’s Economy Expense Book. I agree 


Address__ ; ee a 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
as was in her heart—and no more. As she sat before Nor- 
man Dean in her very simple black gown, her arms and 
shoulders dazzling white in the lamplight and against the 
dark chair, with her graceful figure and glowing cheeks, he 
knew exactly what a desirable woman she was. 

“Tt’s a long story, Peggy. I’ll make it as short as I can 
without leaving out anything: 

“Three or three and a half years ago we submitted bids 
for a bridge across the river at. Oldham. It was a big job 
and we were the low bidder. We were not supposed to be, 
for there was a bad crowd handling it and one of them was 
on the pay roll of a company whose name has nothing to do 
with the story. The right had been reserved to reject all 
proposals, as it always is, and when the other fellow wasn’t 
low they decided to exercise the right. We didn’t care 
much and probably couldn’t have stopped it if we had. 
There was lots of work and prices were going up. 

“Things drifted along for a month or so when a change 
came. Two or three big buildings that we had expected to 
furnish steel for were abandoned and the Oldham bridge 
contract looked lots better than it had, for we could make 
a good deal of money on it. One day I happened to men- 
tion it to Malcolm, and he asked a lot of questions about it. 
Finally he told me he was pretty sure that he could get us 
the contract if we wanted it. I didn’t have to tell him that 
we wouldn’t buy the contract from anybody—he knew 
that—but I told him that if we got the work within a 
month the company would pay him a commission of 
twenty per cent of the net profits. I don’t know how he did 
it; I never had a chance to ask him; perhaps ‘he had dug 
up something in his law practice which helped, but any- 
way, within a week the contract came along, was signed 
and the work went ahead. Last week we settled the last 
account and closed out the job. We made exactly $199,971. 
The Lee Bridge Company therefore owes you forty thou- 
sand dollars. 

“T could have told you all this a year or so ago—even 
longer ago than that—but there was a chance, up to the 
last minute, that there might be a lawsuit, and that might 
mean anything, though everything was really straight as 
a string; and I didn’t want to disappoint you.” 

Peggy Robb looked at him with eyes that would have 
bored through armor plate had there been a flaw in it. 

“Norman, is this true?” 

“True! Why, of course it’s 

“On your word of honor?” 

“On my word of honor.” 

“Why didn’t Malcolm ever tell me anything about it?”’ 

“Did Malcolm ever tell you anything after he came 
home that day ene went to bed with a high 
fever?” 

‘““Nio; there never was time to tell me any- 
thing.” | 

“Exactly. He had just come back from Old- 
ham. That is why I have never known what he 
did.” 

Peggy Robb looked into the eyes of Norman 
Dean, through them and beyond into his heart 
and soul and mind; and the Master Crab knew 
it and laughed. He was not the Master for 
nothing. 

‘Shall I send you a check forit, Peggy, or shall 
I invest it for you?” 

She made no objection; there was no objection 
that she could make. The facts were clear— 
Norman would not lie—and her heart beat fast 
for the small boy at home in the cradle, the boy 
that Malcolm had never seen. Forty thousand 
dollars meant that she could do things for the 
boy that had always seemed impossible. Even then she 
had wondered how he could ever be sent to college. 

“As you think best, Norman. I trust you more than any- 
one.’”’ He walked with her to her apartment house. A cold 
wind had sprung up, driving away the fog and drying the 
pavements. She took his arm and held close to him as they 
breasted the gale. When he left her she said nothing more 
than good night, for she was a woman of few words; but 
there was no need for spoken words, for they understood 
each other. She did not even tell him that she had enjoyed 
his birthday party. 

He walked home, opened the door, threw off his coat and 
looked at his watch. It was half past twelve. 

Bedtime—too late to read. He was sleepy and yawned, 
stretching his arms above his head. 

“Tt wouldn’t have been necessary if it wasn’t for her fool- 
ish pride,” he thought; “‘but it wasa damn good lie. I’ll 
say that for it. It’s worth while to be able to lie like that.” 

““Marse Dean, you-all know where is dat Red dog?” 

Norman’s arms dropped. ‘‘No; why?” 

“Ah cain’t locate ’im nowhere. Ah been all over de 
house and round de neighborhood and Ah cain’t find hide 
nor hair of ’im.”’ 

Then Norman remembered and looked at his watch 
again. It was still half past twelve—too late to advertise 
in the morning papers, naturally. Red Clover III was a 
good friend, whose loss would be no light matter; but 
Norman’s name was on his collar and word would come if 
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Red didn’t—unless, of course, there had been foul play, in 
which case it would be well to notify the police. Norman 
telephoned the police and went to bed. 


He slept until eight o’clock, at which hour exactly 
he rolled out of bed and placed himself in the hands of 
Mr. Henry McFee, who massaged him to a fare-thee-well. 
There followed a bath, heavy knickerbockers and a Nor- 
folk jacket, presaging golf for the sake of the open air, 
and breakfast—no light meal—served by Johnson. 

The morning papers were arranged on the table and 
beside them was a telephone, a small one-piece instrument 
not in common use. Norman had discovered that most 
telephone calls came while he was at meals and had provided 
accordingly. He was reading the papers, smoking a cigar, 
and was about to summon Johnson to order his car when 
Johnson came on his own responsibility. ‘Telephone, sah! 
I dunno who is it. She won’t gib no name an’ say she 
wanter talk to de Lawd o’ de Manner his own self.” 

““The what?” 

‘‘Dat’s de way I gets it, ‘Lawd 0’ de Manner.’ 
get a move on me quick too.” 

Norman reached for the telephone. 

“Yes, this is Mr. Dean.” 

“Mr. Norman Dean?” 

“ce Wes'7 

“T’m glad to meet you. Don’t hang up; I’ve got some- 
thing really important to tell you, but I don’t get a chance 
to talk with the Four Hundred often, and I want to make 
the most of it while the talking’s good. Go ahead and say 
something !”’ 

““Who are you? I don’t recognize your voice.” 

“You haven’t got anything on me; I don’t recognize 
yours. Say, it’s you, is it—no kidding?” 

“Yes, it’s I all right.” 

“And not asecretary or a butler or one of those things?”’ 

“No, it’s I, sure!” 

“Say, you don’t sound so different from ordinary peo- 
ple.” 

“Don’t I? That’s nice.” 

““Well, I suppose I’ve got to come to the point. 
name is S. M. Todd.” 

“‘What does the S stand for?”’ 

“Say, that’s nothing to you. The M stands for Mary— 
S. Mary Todd. Now you know as much about me as | 
know about you, ex- 
cept what I read in 
the papers. How 
does it feel to be a 
plute?”’ 


She say to 


My 


“If Ever You Say a Single Word of Me, Every Cent 
You Have Will be Taken From You, This Farm Wiit 
Go, Your Family Will be Driven Out’’ 


March 2,191 


“How does it feel to be S. Mary?” 

“Not so bad. It’s a fine life if you don’t weaken.” : 

Norman laughed; the voice was soft and rather pleasant. 

S. Mary must have heard him, for she said, ‘I didn’t 
know you ever laughed.” 

“‘T don’t often; maybe once or twice a year.” 

“That isn’t enough; you ought to make it three times, 
anyway.” 

“All right, I’ll try.” 

“How many laughs have you left for this year?” 

“Two, now that the limit is raised.” 


suppose I’ve got to tell, though I just love talking to you; 


makes me feel swell. I’ve got your hound.” 


“Oh fine! Thank you very much.” ‘ 


“But if you want him you’d better come quick or he 
won’t be here—or the house either. Say, where do you 
keep him when he’s at home?” 

“Oh, round the house, of course.” 

“Say, you must just hate your house!” 


‘“Where do you live?” 

“Millbrook Terrace. Do you know where that is?” 

“No; I’m sorry, I don’t.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. I’ve never been able to find the” 
terrace part of it myself, and there’s no brook. The mill _ 
part may belong to the gin mill on the next corner but one. 
Anyway it’s nothing but a tony name for Sixty-fourth — 
Street north of Washington. You go up Washington to 
Sixty-fourth, turn right, and we’re in the middle of the 
block on the right. You’ll recognize the house all right by 
its moving round and the family being on the roof.” 

Norman used up one of next year’s laughs. 

“T’ll be there in a jiffy!” 

“Say, you’re not coming yourself, are you?” 

“Of course I am.” 

“T never expected that. I thought one of these here 
limousines with a couple of generals up front would draw 
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Norman used up his last laugh. | 
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“Well, then, now’s a good time to use one of them. Kg | 
| 


| 


up at the door and a tiger step out and press our simple 
button—with a sort of bored expression, don’t you know! 


Say, you’re kidding me this time, sure.’ 

“Say, I’ll give you one guess who’s doing the kidding. 
I’ll be there as quick as I can.’ 

“Christmas! I’m really going to see you, am I? Don’t 
hurry then; give me time to put on my jewelry. Goo’-by!” 


““Good-by yourself!’ said Norman Dean as he heard the 


phone click at the other end of the line. 

Johnson summoned the car, and produced a cap, a large 
rough fur coat and gloves, for it was cold outside; and 
Norman went on his way to Millbrook Terrace. 


man supposed she was a bright, fresh kid with a 
sense of humor of a sort. She might be eighteen, 
of the flapper type, with fancy shoes and twisted 
hair and the customary slouch and plenty of 
powder. 

Twenty-one North Sixty-fourth Street was 
easy enough to find. 
double house, with just room between it and the 
next-door house fora fence, two narrow paths and 
a margin or two of grass. There wasa front yard 


room for a strip of flower bed. The street was 
lined with trees, for Sixty-fourth Street is well 
beyond the barren district. 

Norman rang the bell and the door was opened 
by a small boy. 

“Ts Miss Todd in?” 

The boy nodded his head. 

“T’m Mr. Dean. Can I see her?” 

“C’m’in! I'll tell her.” 

Norman went into the hall, while the boy, leav- 
ing him without further ceremony, disappeared. 
Norman walked into the parlor. Suddenly he 
heard a racket—a noise which he understood 
perfectly—and Red Clover III appeared, drag- 
ging S. Mary Todd behind him. 


arm!” 
Norman spoke to Red Clover and quiet reigned. 


“Are you Mr. Dean?” 
“ Yes. ” 
“Well, I’m much obliged for coming for that. 


that? What’s the matter—been fighting?” 

“No indeed! I seldom fight.” 
the plastered eyebrow. ‘“‘ You seeif it hadn’t been 
for the accident I wouldn’t be here now.” 


can you? I never expected to have the privilege of talk-_ 
ing to you all alone like this.” 
“Why all this delightful sarcasm, Miss Todd?” 
“T don’t know the meaning of the word.” 
(Continued on Page 42) 


He didn’t know anything about that part of the - 
city—it might be middle-class, it could hardly be 
more, or it might be slums. As to the girl, Nor- 


It was the north half of a 


large enough to park a baby carriage in and leave - 


““Take him,” she exclaimed, “‘ before I lose my 


“Now of course I don’t want to be glad you 
hurt yourself; but you can’t blame me if I do, 


a 
. | 
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The girl looked at Norman and he looked at her. 


| 


What do you feed him on to make him act like 


He explained 
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WIREMOLD requires only about 
one-third of the steel and costs 
only about one-half as much as the 
electrical conduit of equal capacity 
which are commonly used for surface 
wiring. The use of Wiremold conserves 
the supply of conduit for the many 
necessary war uses where nothing but 
conduit will serve. It makes quicker 
installations possible at a frac- 
tion of the expense of old methods. 
Splendid for emergency factory and 
office work. 3700 FEET OF WIRE- 
MOLD SAVES A TON OF STEEL 
—USE IT WHEREVER YOU CAN. 


Extensions 
from existing 
office lighting fix- 
tures for stenog- 
raphers’ desk or 
table lights can 
be quickly and 
quietly made 
with Wiremold. 


The problem of 
good light for 
drafting rooms is 
inexpensively 
solved with Wire- 
mold extensions, 
which provide a 
light exactly 

where needed 

for each table. 

Inexpensive Wiremold extensions place 
dressing and shaving lights exactly where 
they have long been needed and vastly in- 
crease the comfort of the much used bathroom. 


Current-saving floor lamps can frequently 
be substituted for wasteful chandeliers by using 
inconspicuous, inexpensive Wiremold Extensions. 


eps, wf SN 0 > Pe e e 
This Wiremold extension lights a cozy table 


lamp and not only adds much to the tastefulness 
of the room but saves two-thirds of the current pre- 
viously consumed byside lights and center chandelier. 


Save Current and Improve Your Lighting 


Wiremold Speeds Production in Factories, Makes Offices More Efficient and Homes: 


More Convenient. 
at Fraction of Former 


IREMOLD is a small, flat, metal cas- 
ing made especially to carry electric 
wires from your present electrical con- 


nections to the exact points where you need new 
ones. 


Its use saves two-thirds of the steel required 
by former methods—steel the Government 
needs—and an equally large portion of labor, 
while the inconspicuous, neat extensions it pro- 
vides save electricity. 

It is furnished in an independently decorative 
neutral tone enamel, but if desired can be tinted to 
closely match your woodwork, walls or other back- 
ground, thus rendering it almost invisible. 

Wiremold Extensions can be quickly and neatly 
installed at comparatively small cost by any good 
electrical contractor without cutting walls, floors 
or ceilings and without muss or dirt. 


WIREMOLD Saves Home Current 


Not only does the placing of light where you 
need it save labor and current, but it vastly im- 
proves your home as well. 


Wiremold Extensions bring light to your dressing 
table, shaving mirror, dark sink and stove. They 


. place light over your refrigerator or dark furnace— 


strong light that can be instantly turned on or off— 
thus burning the minimum of current with maxi- 
mum of usefulness. 


Expense. 


Wiremold provides a safe, convenient place to 
connect your floor, table or reading lamps which 
require only one or two bulbs instead of the half a 
dozen or more burned in the average chandelier. 
To burn chandeliers and clusters in these days of 
wartime economy is not only wasteful but also 
their glare is objectionable in modern home lighting. 


WIREMOLD in Business 


Wiremold Extensions make economical unit 
lighting possible where it was never used before. 
This system is absolutely necessary to the proper 
lighting of desks, tables, files, etc., in offices and 
drafting rooms, over assembly benches, bins and 
small machines in factories and in warehouses. 


Cluster and chandelier lighting in business is just 
as wasteful as in the home. Individual unit light- 
ing is necessary to speed and economy—it makes 
possible the shutting off of light over desks and 
office machines when not in use. 


Wiremold can be quickly and inconspicuously 
installed; and as quickly taken down and rein- 
stalled without damage or interruption, to suit the 
constantly changing arrangement of office furni- 
ture, partitions, machines, etc. 


Free Books on WIREMOLD 


If interested in saving current and improving 
your home, send a postal for our newly compiled 
book, “‘WIREMOLD IN YOUR HOME,” which 


NEATLY CONCEALS ALL SURFACE WIRING 


Installed Without Dirt, Noise or Disturbance to Walls, and 
Promotes Wartime Economy in Every Way. 


illustrates many home uses for Wiremold and how 
extended electrical connections will increase your 
domestic happiness and comfort and reduce your 
current bills. 


Or if tired of wasting light and power in your 
business, send a postal for ‘‘WIREMOLD IN 
BUSINESS,” which illustrates and describes the 
many business uses in office, factory, warehouse, 
school, store and hospital. 


TO THE ELECTRICAL TRADE: Almost every building in your 
community needs additional electric outlets. These have not been in- 
stalled because the public has learned that too often these additional 
outlets mean breaking walls, dirt, and prohibitive expense. 


The Government now wishes to save steel, current and labor and to in- 
crease industrial efficiency. This Wiremold advertising campaign, which 


will appear in the leading magazines during 1918, will convince home 
owners that Wiremold overcomes former objections to ample electrical 
extensions. You will have-more calls for it. Increase your stock to meet 
thisdemand. Wiremoldisregularly inspected and labeled by the UNDER- 
WRITERS’ LABORATORIES, INC. A postal will bring you prices, 
and our special order blank along with our newly compiled catalogue, 
“WIREMOLD INSTALLATIONS "—showing many actual jobs. 


The American Conduit Mfg. Co. 


Established 1902 
New Kensington, Pa. 


Conduits Company, Limited, 

Sole Distributors for Canada, Toronto. 
Other ‘‘ AMERICAN” products include “‘WIREDUCT," an excellent, 
metallic Flexible Conduit; ““ AMERICAN," a Rigid Conduit with a 


enamel finish; and “GALVANITE," a first-class Rigid Conduit ¢ 
pure zinc, Literature on request. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

“But you know the art of being sarcastic.” 

“Me sarcastic? Say!” 

A problem confronted Norman Dean. The house was 
nothing to boast of—it was worth perhaps thirty or forty 
dollars a month. Its furnishings were cheap, but there 
was a tone of comfort about it. There were many signs 
of healthy home life. The girl herself was a decided sur- 
prise. She was rather above average height, dark, broad- 
shouldered and slim-waisted. Her dark hair was neatly 
coiled on the back of her head, her complexion was excellent, 
without a sign of paint or powder, though her skin was a 
little pale. She had a fine, strong mouth with red lips, a 
nose with a little upward tilt and a very pretty chin. Her 
neck was very graceful and very white. She was not 
particularly handsome, 
but her face was attrac- 
tive and its expression 
was pleasing. 

She was simply 
dressed. She wore 
strong, low, masculine 
shoes, black stockings, a 
black skirt and a white 
silk waist. 

A gold chain about her 
neck carrying a small 
gold watch was her only 
ornament, except asmall 
seal ring. 

Her hands were white 
and soft, her fingers long 
and slender, the nails 
pink and in perfect trim. 
No lady, however proud 
her estate, could have 
done better. She was 
twenty-six. 

Norman certainly had 
a problem to solve if he 
cared to undertake the 
job. 

“Where did you find 
him?” 

““We didn’t find him, 
he found us. He had a 
rope tied to him and he 
got the rope snarled up 
in the fence. I don’t 
know how he did it or 
why he wanted to come 
in; he’s been trying to 
get out hard enough ever 
since.” 

She walked over to the 
dog lying quietly enough 
now with his eyes on Nor- 
man, satisfied that after 
a hard night all things 
were right again, 

““You’renot sucha bad 
sort,really,areyou?’’she 
said. 

Red Clover looked up 
at her, pounded the floor 
with his tail and made 
no objection to the point 
of her small boot rubbing 
against his ribs. 

Norman had heard a brand-new tone in her voice. The 
other note had gone, but it came back quickly. 

“Say, it must be great to be able to support a pup like 
that.”’ 

“Do you mean that you think it is expensive? It isn’t. 
His tastes are simple. I have some puppies that will be 
very much like him. Would you like one of them?” 

“My! Wouldn’t that be just grand!” Even S. Mary 
laughed at her own exaggeration. ‘But don’t send him 
until I tell you. There’s enough troubles to take care of 
round here for the time being. One of them let you in.” 

““What was the trouble’s name?” 

“T’m not sure, I didn’t notice. 
Malcolm or William.” 

“Malcolm?” 

“Sure! I guess dad thought we ought to have one swell 
name in the family.” 

“What does the S stand for?” 

“Sarah. My name is Mary.” 

“Well, Miss Mary Todd, I am very much-obliged to 
you.” 

“Don’t mention it! 
I’d do 

“So we’re friends, are we?” 
seem to surprise her. 

“Friends—you and me? JI think your car’s waiting.” 

Norman Dean was annoyed, but he didn’t press the 
point. There was another question. to be*solved and he 
wanted to be tactful about it. 


It was either Sam or 


That’s nothing between friends; 


His suggestion did not 


“Sally, You’re a Wonder! 
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“T notified the police last night that Red was lost, 
strayed or stolen.” * 

“Honest, I didn’t steal him! Call off the cops!” 

“That’s not the point. I offered a reward for him. You 
are entitled to it, of course.” 

“A reward? Oh, isn’t that nice! How much is it?” 

“T think I said a suitable reward. What do you think 
would be suitable?” 

“Umph. He’s some dog; I can see that, and I don’t 
know much about dogs. How would a hundred do?” 

She was looking straight at Norman Dean. 

“Or maybe a hundred and fifty? I guess that would be 
about right.” 

Norman needed no further word to solve the problem of 
the girl. She had solved it for him. 
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“That will be very satisfactory,” he said. ‘I will send 
you a check for it.” 

The blood rushed to S. Mary’s face. ‘“‘Say, do I look as 
poor as that? We’re not millionaires round here, but we 
haven’t reached the point where we take pay for being 
decent—not yet! Good-by!”’ 

The door closed on Norman and the problem was still to 
be solved, if he wanted to do it. He went to the country 
club and spent the day, vaguely conscious that he had 
made a mistake about something. 


Sunday was a’cold day, Monday a colder one, and as he 
walked to his office he had a bright idea. He stopped at 
the huge department store next to his office and selected a 
very simple fur coat, for which he paid four hundred and 
fifty dollars and which he ordered sent to Miss S. Mary 
Todd, with no card inclosed. Two days later the coat 
turned up in a box at 1407 Orchard Street. Pinned to it 
was a note:. ‘‘Awfully nice of you, but I’d rather have a 
reputation and be cold than be warm without one.” 

Of course there are good and bad reputations, but Nor- 
man Dean understood. He had the coat stowed away in 
the cedar chest. 

A week later he received a wedding invitation and again 
stopped at the convenient department store. He always 
gave dinner plates for wedding presents. He knew exactly 
where they were, exactly which ones he wanted and ex- 
actly how much they cost.. It was a very good store and 
sold very good plates. It was early in the morning, and, 
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as no one was at that particular counter, Norman looked 
about, and came face to face with S. Mary Todd. 

S. Mary smiled and said, “‘Can I do anything for you?” 

So that was it, was it? S. Mary was a shopgirl. The 
problem was again in a fair way of being solved. 

“T want some dinner plates. I don’ t know the name of 
them, but I can show them to you.” 

She walked to the counter; Norman followed and 
pointed to the plates. She wrote the address, the charge, 
the price and a lot of other things in a book, and the trans- 
action was complete.. : 

Norman said “Thank you,” and turned away withou 
further comment. j 

““How’s the hound?”’ The words came perfectly clearly 
though they sounded almost as though they had beer 
whispered, and Norman 
was fully twenty feet 
away. He turned and ~ 
found the girl — 
at him. 

“Very well, thankyo " 
How are you?” 

“Never so well in 
long, hard life. Tl 
you something if you 
won’t tell: I’ve ust gt 
araise; I’m in charge i 


this department now. 
had to tellsomebody and © 
you happened to be it. 
Maybel’mnot pleased!” 

“Tt sounds nice.” 

“Tt is. For instance, — 
I get five per cent on the — 
plates you just bought.” 

“I’m glad of that. 
Shall I buy some more?” 

“There you go—try- | 
ing to spoil things.” i | 

“I’m sorry. I don’t 
want to spoil things, — 
Look here, is there any 
chance on earth of our — 
being friends?” e 

“Not a chance!” ) 

“Why not?” 

“T should think you'd 
know without being 
told.” 

“T do, in a way—that 
is, I can see why you 
might think it wouldn’t 
do, but I don’t agree 
with you.” 

“There’s no need of 
doing any agreeing; just 
beat it!” 

Then without think- 
ing in the least what he 
was saying he spoke 
straight from the inside 
out: ‘What sort of girl 
are you, anyway?” 

“T’ll give you just one 
guess—and you be dead 
sure you guess right. 
Scoot!”? And S. Mary 
Todd went round the 
corner and disappeared. 

Norman Dean scooted, and a very few minutes later 
remarked to himself sagely: ‘‘She certainly is a queer one. 
I'd bea fool to get mixed up with her.”’ 

That ended S. Mary Todd so far as Norman Dean was 
concerned; anyway, he fully believed it did. 


The Orchard Street residence of Norman Dean, the 
Master Crab, was next but one to the corner of Willow 
Street. Numbers 1401-3-—5 had been absorbed bya sixteen- _ 
story apartment house, in which Mr. Dean held the — 
equity—a fact known to very few of the good people of 
Alden, Mr. Dean’s identity being hidden under the name 
of The Willow Street Realty Company. 

Between Number 1407 and the apartment house was a 
solid brick wall extending to the fourth floor of the latter, 
at which point Number 1407 ended and the windows of the 
apartment house began. When that wall is described as 
solid no great untruth is foisted on an innocent public, but — 
actually that wall wasn’t quite solid. The first floor of 
Number 1407 was perhaps five feet above the pavement, 
whereas the first floor of the Willow Apartments was not 
more than six inches above the same pavement. Thus it 
happened that the second and third floors of the house 
and the apartment were almost, if not exactly, on the same 
levels. 

In the third-floor apartment on the Orchard Street side 
lived Mrs. Thomas B. McKenna and her daughter, Eliza- 
beth. The McKennas’ bedroom was one room removed 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Ball Bearings and the Coal Pile } 


“And this is the way to conserve your fuel, speed up your machines and 
increase your production, remarked the General Manager. 
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“This New Departure ball bearing is practically frictionless. Use it where your power is 
directly applied, have all bearing surfaces of your machines running on ball bearings, and 
the savings will be most pronounced from increased output all the way back to the coal pile.” 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO. 
BRISTOL, CONN., U.S.A. 


Conrad Patent Licensee 
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“MORE CARS!” Cry the Railroads 
“VMIORE MILEAGE!” Cry the Automobiles 


“More Cars!” cry the railroads of the Nation for the trans- 
portation of troops and munitions. 


And the automobile is answering the call, not with cars 
that run on tracks, but with cars that run on tires, 


—with cars that quickly and economically move man and 
merchandise. 


“More Mileage!” cry the automobiles of the Nation. 


And the call is answered by the five famous United 
States Tires for passenger cars and the two equally 
famous United States Tires for trucks, 


—the tires of more—more—more mileage, and 
low —lower—lowest mileage cost. 


Soke Put United States Tires on your commer- 
. ¥ cial car—put them on your passenger car 
—and make comparisons. 


United States Tires 
Are Good lires 


FOR PASSENGER CARS: 
‘Nobby,’ ‘Chain,’ ‘Usco,’ 
‘Royal Cord,’ ‘Plain’ 


FOR MOTOR TRUCKS: 
‘Nobby’ Cord Pneumatic 
and Solid Truck Tires 


United States Tubes and 
Tire Accessories Have 
All the Sterling Worth 

and Wear That Make 
United States 

Tires Supreme. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

from the solid wall. Next to it and to the wall was a small 
room containing a table,a desk with a typewriter in it, a 
safe and a closet. It was a peculiar closet, a sort of massive 
wardrobe built against the wall and containing many old 
coats on hangers. It was quite wide, plenty wide enough 
for two rows of old coats. If anyone had examined it 
closely he would have noticed that the back of it was 
divided down the middle, the right half overlapping the 
left, and that both sides disappeared in the ceiling. But no 
oné would ever have discovered that by pressing the right 
- half upward and then to the left it would slide in that direc- 
tion almost two feet and expose a door with a knob and 
lock which could, if you had the key, be easily unlocked 
and pushed open, thus giving easy access, after the panel 
had been pushed back in place, to the third floor of Norman 
Dean’s house at 1407 Orchard Street. 

The third floor of Number 1407 had only two rooms 
and a small hall. Of course years before, when the house 
was built, it had had half a dozen bedrooms and store- 
rooms and maybe a bathroom; but the old walls 
were gone, and now a post here and there supported 
the roof. The doors to both of the present rooms 
were of drawn steel, grained to match the mahogany 
doors. The windows had iron bars across them on 
the inside, and the glass was rough and could not be 
seen through. Most of the light came through the 
skylights anyway; and these, too, had steel bars 
across them. One of the rooms had nothing in it but 
a large table, a lot of chairs, a hatrack, half a 
dozen cuspidors and a water cooler. It was not 
a pleasant room. 

The other room was very different. There 
were tables, desks, chairs, cabinets, filing cases, 
pictures, rugs and other things which made it 
businesslike and comfortable. It was Elizabeth 
McKenna’s workshop. Only a very few people 
knew that there was such a room, and fewer 
still that Elizabeth ever entered it. 

Her duties were numerous. She checked and 
vouchered all of Norman Dean’s bills and paid 
them with checks signed E. McKenna. She han- 
dled all of his letters; no feminine handwriting 
was proof against her letter opener, and Norman never saw 
a note until she had opened it and looked at the signature. 
Norman Dean never gave a cent to charity, which was 
understood and held against him in Alden, but Elizabeth 
McKenna had all sorts of ways of sending money, with- 
out the recipient’s being able to discover where it came 
from. 

But Elizabeth had another job; and thereby hangs a 
tale. 

The Willow Apartments extended two hundred feet 
along Willow Street from Orchard, and then came Jasmine 
Street, which was an alley, but blossomed into a court as 
soon as it passed the apartment. This court was just the 
width of Number 1407 Orchard Street, and on it were the 
service entrances of both the apartment and Number 1407. 
All day long many people and many trucks came and went 
in and out of this court, and long into the night men and 
women, mostly servants, passed through it. It wasn’t sur- 
prising that many people should go in and out of the apart- 
ment house, for it was very large; but if anyone had ever 
stopped to think about it he would have wondered why 
after dark so many men went into the back entrance of 
Number 1407. They couldn’t be delivering things at that 
time of night; there were no pretty maids to attract beaux; 
and surely Mr. Dean’s friends would not go in that way. If 
anyone had wondered about all this he would have been 
still more surprised if he had known that nearly all of these 
visitors, instead of going directly into the house, turned 
sharply to the right and went up two flights of dark stairs 
to the bare room on the third floor, where Norman Dean 
was waiting for them. 

They were a queer lot. Some of them seemed to be com- 
mon laborers; some—more genteel—might be clerks; 
some looked like professional politicians and some like 
plain thugs. There were two or three who looked like gen- 
tlemen, though of a pugnacious type, with small cold eyes 
and aggressive chins. Each and every one of them made 
his reports, received his instructions, got his pay and went 
away, to return the next week. All in all it was a strange 
crowd, but curiously enough every one of them had a code 
of honor that was impregnable, each one knew his way 
about the city, and there wasn’t one of the lot who wasn’t 
as sharp as a steel trap. 

There were twenty-five of them altogether, and they 
worked like a fine machine under the hand of the Master 
Crab and the eyes of Mike Tiernan and Thomas Mabry, 
who had learned many things in many places and were the 
gentlemen of the crew. 

All this had been going on for nearly four years, and for 
that time Elizabeth McKenna had been typing, tabulating 
and filing the reports. Many times Norman Dean would 
sit in the third-floor office and read page after page of what 
she had written. Then he would press a button hidden 
under the table, and in a few minutes the door in the solid 
wall would open and the girl would come in. Norman, ina 
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very comfortable chair, smoking, his eyes half closed and 
his head thrown back against the cushion, would dictate 
often for two or three hours. 

Sometimes the summons would come just after break- 
fast, sometimes late in the afternoon; but unless it had 
been agreed otherwise beforehand she was always waiting 
and ready. 

When Norman Dean was thirty-five the great work was 
nearly finished. In the fall Alden would elect a mayor, to 
serve for four years. Alden wouldn’t select the man it 
would elect; one citizen who didn’t care what the reform 
papers said about him would do that, and Alden would 
simply decide how large his majority would be. It had 
always been so within the memory of man, except once, 
and then no one had ever been 
able to explainit; but that 
had been sixteen years ago and 
wouldn’t happen again for a 
long, long time, certainly. 

But Norman Dean had ideas 
of his own on the subject. Five 
years before he had laid a plan 
before the city; it was a simple 
little thing and wouldn’t have 
made much difference to any- 
body if it had gone through, 
but it hadn’t gone through. A 
city street could not be closed, 
even way out by the Lee Bridge 
Company, unless five thousand 
dollars was forthcoming over 
and above the proper costs. 
The Lee Bridge Company never 
had and never would have that 
sort of five thousand dollars or 
any other sum; and Norman 
Dean told Jim Carter so. Jim 
had shrugged his shoulders and 
said, “‘That’s up to you, but 
the boys has got to live.” 

Five years later Jim Carter 
didn’t descend to discuss de- 
tails like that; he sent one of 
the boys to do it for him, but 
the oath that Norman Dean 
had sworn that day as Jim 
turned and went through the 
door was about to bear fruit—or five years of hard work 
and a barrel of money would be wasted. 


pares tee) Ed 

“*I Don't Believe What 
They Say About Him is 
True,’’ She Thought; ‘‘But 
You Never Can Teli’’ 


S. Mary Todd passed out of Norman Dean’s life, after a 
very short acquaintance, in March. She entered it again, 
abruptly, in May. Norman Dean found a letter from her 
at his office one morning: 


T’d like to talk to you sometime, if you are not too 
awfully busy and if you’d be willing to do something for 
me, if you can. I hate to ask you, but I have to do things 
I hate once in a while. 


The problem had come back. Norman wondered what 
had happened.. Perhaps she had changed her mind about 
being friends, had come to the conclusion that he might be 
worth cultivating and was just breaking the ice. 

He wrote her a note, simply telling her to call him on the 
telephone, Orchard 500, and to ask for phone Number 77. 
Very few people knew that magic number. He sent a boy 
with it across the street to the department store. S. Mary 
lost no time, but called him before the boy had time to get 
back. 

“Here I am!” she said. ‘‘Are you going to let me see 
you?” 

“Of course!” 

“T was afraid you wouldn’t. You must have all sorts of 
people asking for favors.” 

“None of your sort. What time will be convenient for 
you?” 

“‘Say, you fix the time; I’m doing the asking.” 

“All right; what time do you stop work?” 

“Half past five.” 

“Then I’ll meet you at quarter of six at the northwest 
corner of William Street and Washington Avenue. I'll 
take you home and we can talk on the way.” 

“My, that will be fine! Don’t forget!” 

“T won’t, don’t worry!” 

Norman Dean was rather pleased. He had an account 
to square with S. Mary. He’d forgotten about it, but she 
had reminded him of it. A crab likes to square accounts. 

She was waiting for him when he reached the corner, and 
stepped into the car beside him, and for a few moments 
he was very busy driving through the traffic. When they 
turned into the broad drive through the park she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Isn’t it nice to go home this way instead of 
being battered round in street cars? It’s just ge-rand!” 

“Yes, and a little fresh air does one a lot of good.” 

“T should think it did.” 

They drove on for some minutes in silence. Then she 
said: “Well, I’m not here to look at the scenery. I might 
as well break the news.” 
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“Break away! I hope it’s nothing serious.” 

“T’m looking for a job for Sam—he’s my oldest brother.” 

So that was all there was on her mind. He was disap- 
pointed—he had hoped for something interesting. 

“How old is he?” 

“Bighteen; he graduates from school next month. I 
might as well tell you the whole story and have it over 
with: He’s a nice boy and pretty smart, but he hates 
work. He’s gotten along in school too easy. He’s dead 
stuck on clothes and girls, he’s fine at figures and likes to 
draw and fuss with machinery—and that about lets him 
out. It looks to me as though he might turn out fine or 
might go to the devil, depending on what sort of start he 
makes. I’m asking you for advice as much as for the job. 
You must know a lot about kids starting in. There isn’t 
any trouble getting him a job; the trouble is to get him the 
right one. I could get him into the store easy enough, but 
he’d spend all day fussing the chickens.” 

Sam wasn’t particularly interesting, but S. Mary was. 

“Why is this your responsibility instead of his father’s?” 

“The whole darn family is my responsibility.” 

““So,”’ thought Norman, ‘‘this young girl has a whole 
family on her hands, and I haven’t a relative on earth. 
Queer the way the Lord arranges things.” 

Then he asked. ‘‘How many are there in the family?” 

‘‘Father; me; Sue—she’s two years younger than I am; 
Sam; Malcolm—he’s fifteen; and Bill, twelve.” 

““What does your father do?” 

“Works. He’s had the same job for twenty-five years, 
with one raise—from seventy to eighty dollars a month.” 

That was enough for Norman. ‘Your mother is not 
alive?” 

“No; she died last fall.” 

Norman saw that S. Mary was wearing black. Prob- 
ably the mother had been a good deal of a woman. 

“Does Sue work?” 

“Yes; she’s a stenographer, and nuts on the men. She 
can just about take care of herself.” 

‘And so you’re the family manager?” 

“T’m all of that, and, believe me, it’s some job! What I 
want for Sam is a place where he’ll have to work and where 
he’ll like the work, with a boss that will get him over the 
first bumps. I know one kid isn’t much, but I’ve got to 
do what I can for him.” 

“Does he know that you’re talking to me about him?” 

“Say, do you think I’d let the family know I’d been 
getting fresh with you!” 

“You’re very far from being fresh, young woman. 
When does school close?’”’ 

“The end of June.” 

“Tl tell you what I’ll do: I’ll put an advertisement in 
the News on the first of July. You see it and tell Sam to 
apply for the job. I suppose he will?” 

“Oh, he’ll do anything I tell him.” 

“T’ll see that he gets the job and the right sort of a job, 
and he won’t know how he got it or that I’m watching 
him. I'll keep you posted.” 

“Say, you're all right! I’m terribly much obliged.” 

“Not a bit—it’s nothing.” 

“Yes, I know it’s nothing all right—not. Would you 
mind letting me out here? I’ll walk the rest of the way.” 
They were but a block or two from Sixty-fourth Street. 

“Of course, if you wish; but I’m not ashamed of being 
seen with you.” 

“And I’m not ashamed of being seen with you; I’m 
proud. But a girl like me gets talked about enough any- 
way, without setting the stage for it in plain daylight.” 

“So we’re not to be friends?” 

““What good would I do you as a friend?”’ 

“T don’t know, but I like you, S. Mary.” 

“And I like you, but the president of the Lee Bridge 
Company hasn’t any place in my private life.” 

S. Mary walked up Sixty-fourth Street. ‘I don’t be- 
lieve what they say about him is true,” she thought; but 
as she went through the gate she said quite loud enough to 
have been heard: ‘‘But you never can tell. They’re all 
bad!’? Which was nothing less than a slander of the whole 
male sex. 

Two mornings later a quiet stranger was walking down 
Sixty-fourth Street at seven o’clock, just as William Todd, 
Senior, emerged from Number 21. The stranger boarded 
a trolley with Mr. Todd, changed cars with him later on 
and followed him almost into the room where Mr. Todd 
worked, which happened to house some of the employees 
in the freight department of Alden’s largest railroad. 
Later in the day the Master Crab called the General 
Freight Agent on the telephone, and a week later the Gen- 
eral Freight Agent called him. When Norman hung up the 
receiver he shook his head and said “ Hell!” 

So it came about that Mr. Todd, Senior, kept on the 
even tenor of his way and was perfectly content. 

“So the president of the Lee Bridge Company and Miss 
Todd won’t mix socially.” Thus cogitating, Norman left 
S. Mary Todd and drove slowly home. It happened to 
be an off night for him and he rather enjoyed off nights, for 
there were not many of them. Often he worked an eight- 
hour day at the office and half a dozen hours at home. 
Work, exerc.se and bridge one night a week were pretty 
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nearly all of Norman’s life. He played golf 
and racquets for exercise regularly and boxed 
spasmodically and kept in fine physical con- 
dition. The people of Alden who knew any- 
thing about it thought he must be a very 
lonely man; living alone in a big house was 
certainly lonely. But it had not occurred 
to him that he could ever be so lonely until 
about a year before the afternoon he took 
Mary Todd home. 

Years before he had become convinced 
that he was an illegitimate child, which prob- 
ably meant that his father was at best a good- 
for-nothing man. Norman supposed that he 
must have gotten his brains from the Lees. 
As far back as he could remember it had 
seemed to him that there had been some 
sort of social ostracism for him. It is pos- 
sible that there had been some doubt in a 
few squeamish minds as to how he should 
be received, but there had never really been 
anything more than that. The trouble had 
been his own pride. He had wanted the 
others to make advances to him and he had 
presented a very unpleasant exterior for 
them to advance upon. He hada cutting 
tongue on occasion and an air about him 
that made people think he didn’t like 
them. It hadn’t taken much of that sort 
of thing to separate Norman from the rest 
of the world. He had all the friends he 
wanted, but if ever a man was not hail 
fellow well met that man was Norman 
Dean, and Norman was glad of it. It saved 
him all sorts of trouble. 

He had been perfectly happy and thought 
he always would be, but he had found that 
he was mistaken. When a man works hard 
at work and play and does all of it with 
men, sometime or other he is going to wake 
up and desire the society of women. Nor- 
man did so when he was thirty-four, and 
he probably knew less about women and 
love than any other man in Alden. 

It had started by his being led away into 
a grove by a perfectly sweet and wonder- 
fully handsome young woman who wanted 
to be kissed. Norman kissed her that 
night and two or three more afternoons and 
got tired of it. He didn’t understand her, 
but he found that she had no more mind 
than a fly and that she wasn’t worth wast- 
ing time on. But mind or not, she had 
taught Norman a thing or two, and he be- 
gan to hunt round for a woman. He made 
the mistake of following. the pretty faces 
and had half a dozen disappointments. 

Norman didn’t realize that he was doing 
a perfectly natural thing, but doing it a 
little later than it is usually done. He was 
looking for a wife. Not realizing what was 
going on, it didn’t occur to him that the 
usual way is to have the girl appear and to 
think of making her a wife afterward. 

For six months Norman had kept up the 
search. Never before had he appreciated 
the beauty of soft white arms, the lure of 
tiny slippers and silken ankles, of beautiful 
necks and shoulders and blooming cheeks. 
He had found himself looking at women on 
the streets and ignoring the men. He had 
found himself thinking of this woman or 
that, when he meant to think of something 
else. If a smart woman who wasn’t too 
plain had come along then, she could have 
had Norman by crooking her finger. 

Then suddenly he had discovered that 
Peggy Robb wasn’t Malcolm’s wife any 
longer, but a marriageable woman. It 
came as a great shock; why hadn’t he 
thought of her before? She needed a 
husband; she was the sort of woman who 
was meant to be taken care of. She was 
poor, she had only two or three thousand 
a year for herself and her boy and it was 
hard sledding, for there had been much 
more than that before Malcolm died. She 
was a finely built woman, very good- 
looking, and loved children. She had been 
his friend for years, the best friend he had 
among women. Furthermore, she was a 
good woman, an intelligent, refined, edu- 
cated woman, with no queer ideas, with a 
clean mind and fine principles. She was 
the sort of woman to whom no man would 
ever think of telling a story that was even 
infinitesimally off color. 

He had set out to win Peggy, but he had 
never been able to stand up and say: 
“Peggy, I love you. Will you marry me?’”’ 
It wouldn’t be true. Then he tried an- 
other plan, and half a dozen times he had 
gone to her flat with his mind made up 
to say: ‘Look here, Peggy; you and I 
like each other; why don’t we get married? 
I'll be good to you and you'll be lots bet- 
ter off than you are now.. What do you 
say?” 

The trouble was when he got there and 
looked. Peggy in the eye he knew perfectly 
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well that there was only one way to ask 
her to marry him, and that was to tell her 
he loved her; but whatever else he might 
be he wasn’t that sort of liar. 

Then the old obsession that he was an 
outcast and not fit to marry any decent 
woman got hold of him and he drew back 
into his shell and cut out all thought of 
marrying Peggy or anyoneelse. But Peggy 
needed help, so by cooking up a fine tale 
he saw that she got it. He was that sort 
of liar. 

Then S. Mary appeared; and if ever two 
women were unlike those two were—S. 
Mary and Peggy. 


When, after leaving S.. Mary two blocks 
from her house, Norman reached: home, he 
set about preparing for an evening’s loaf. 
He donned slippers and smoking jacket, he 
found a book that looked as though it had 
lots of snap and go in it, he ate a very 
satisfactory dinner and he decided ‘that it 
was cool enough for a fire. 

He began to read at eight o’clock and 
discovered that the book was just what he 
knew it would be—a. conglomeration of im- 
possible trash. He tossed it on the table 
and took up another, which proved to be 
a treatise on the manufacture of tool steel, 
written in German. He tried a page or two 
of it, but it was hard going. He gave it 
up, called Peggy Robb on the telephone, 
changed his coat and slippers and went to 
her rooms. 

He stayed till half past eleven, much to 
Peggy’s surprise. He went over Peggy 
with his eyes from head to foot; he listened 
to her soft, low voice, listened to her well- 
chosen words and intelligent ideas. He 
knew she was as near a perfect woman 
from the toe of her black slipper to the 
topmost strand of her crown of beautiful 
hair, by way of her heart and brain, as.a 
mortal woman could be. And that ended it. 

He might be everything that people said 
he was—he didn’t care one way or the other 
what people thought—but he wasn’t the 
sort for her, and the hell of it was, and he 
hated to admit it, she wasn’t for him. Even 
the Master Crab couldn’t make love come 
simply by wanting it to. 

Norman went home to bed and slept like 
a log. He got up the next morning, re- 
solved to forget women, and went to:-work. 
He worked sixteen hours a day for two 
weeks, counting golf as work, and in the end 
was nervous as a witch. He wanted ex- 
citement of a different sort and he didn’t 
know where to get it; he wanted something 
that would make him forget the price of 
steel, designs of trusses and crooked poli- 
ticians. 

It was five o’clock, and so far as engage- 
ments were concerned he was free till the 
next day. He stood looking out of his 
office window at the department store. 

He had much less trouble getting S. Mary 


- on the telephone than he expected, 


‘Want to ride home to-night?’’ 

“Yes! Who is it? Don’t tell me, I 
couldn’t mistake that:voice. Say, there’s 
nothing wrong, isthere?. You sound terribly: 
cross; you’re not expecting to work it out 
on me, are you?” 

“Perhaps I am cross and want you to 
cheer me up.” 

“Me cheer you up—gee!”’ 

“ee Tew 

“All right, I'll meet you at the place I 
did before.” 

This time Norman did the waiting. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, but it 
couldn’t be helped—one. of those things, 
you know, we poor girls have to stand for. 
Gee, I’m tired!”’ 

She was dressed as she had been before, 
in black, simply and very becomingly. 
There seemed, too, to be a suggestion of 
sunburn. 

“Been away, Miss S. Mary?” 

“Just down to the shore over Sunday. 
Some friends of ours took Sue and me down 
in their motor.”’ §. Mary had forgotten 
herself, but only for a minute. ‘‘But gosh, 
they haven’t a car like this one! They 
only have a flivver.” 

“Do you like to ride?” 

“Oh, I just love it!”’ 

_ ‘Well then, suppose instead of riding for 
pt & few minutes we make an evening 
of it?” 

‘ony that would be fine, but. I’ve got a 
e ” 


date. 
“Break it!” 
“Nothing doing; 
breaking dates.” 
“Tet’s go to-morrow.” 
“Sorry, but: I’ve got another date ‘to-' 
morrow.” 


I don’t believe in 
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“Thursday?” 

“T’m going to the movies Thursday. I 
promised dad.” 

“Friday?” 

“Oh, [ll go to-night! 
would you keep that up?” 

“Will you really go to-night?” 

“No, I won’t; what’s the use?” 

“‘There’s no use unless you like driving 
through the country at the most pleasant 
time of day and eating a meal at the golf 
club, and you don’t dislike me enough to 
spoil it.” 

“Me dine at the Alden Country Club 


Say, how long 


and feel every woman in the place stickin”’ 


up her nose and archin’ her aristocratic eye- 
brows at the girl from Huntington’s Depart- 
ment Store who used to sell her hats? Not 
on your life!’ 

“Sally, I could tell you things about 
some of them that would make you ashamed 
to—to even sell ’em hats.” : 

“Why certainly, I know a few things 
myself; but they wouldn’t know I knew; 
and besides, maybe there might be a few 
decent:ones:”’ 

“T suppose there is no use arguing; if 
you won’t you won’t.”’ 


“Say, wouldn’t I like to, though—but it: 


just can’t be done.” 

“Why can’t.it?” 

“You want me to tell you?” 

“Yes, I do.’’ 

“Did you ever read the story of The 
Prince and the Goose Girl?” 

“‘T. seem to remember it.’’ 

“They lived happily ever afterward, 
didn’t they?”’ 

“T believe they did.” 

“That’s my idea of a fairy tale. The 
guys who fly round in the air on horses, the 
ladies who wave a wand and change lions 
to doves, the witch who changes a pumpkin 
into-a victoria—are real, everyday people, 
compared with that Prince. You can see 
7em on the screen anywhere, but the other— 
that's a dreamy fairy tale. Do you get 
me?” 

“T get you, Sally.” 

“Why Sally? That’s the second time.” 

“T like Sally better than Mary or Miss 
Todd.” 

“Well, it’s nothing to me—if you keep 
off Sarah. Let me tell you something else: 
I’m no kid; I’ve seen and heard a thing or 
two; I’ve been working ten years; I’ve got 
this suit, an old one for rainy days, and one 
for parties that I made myself. A week ago 
I went to see a girl that used to work with 
me. She’s the handsomest woman I ever 
saw, and always was. From the time she 
was in long ‘skirts the men just swarmed 
round her; she could ’a’ had a dozen dates 
for every night, and there was a flock of 
fellows who wanted to marry her. ‘Now she 
has a big apartment up on the Drive, fixed 
up fit for a queen. And clothes! I’ll bet 
she’s got a hundred evening gowns. She 
wanted me to take a couple of them: She 
has her own automobile and three or four 
servants, and she’d be first in a beauty 
show, with nobody second. 

‘“We used to be pretty good friends and 
I guess she still likes me. Anyway, when 
she offered me the dresses and I wouldn’t 
take them, maybe I looked queer—and she 
spilled over. She says she goes round all 
the time feeling as though someone was 
just behind her carrying an ax, and that 
sooner or later he’s going to swing on her. 
And the worst of it is she loves the man. 
He told her he loved her and she held out 
as long as she could for marriage. He 
couldn’t, or anyway he wouldn’t. Let a 
woman get in love and she hasn’t any more 
head than a flea!” 

“And you think I’m that sort of man?”’ 

“All I know is that you are a man and 
you’ve got all sorts of money. Also you’ve 
got lovely. manners and a winning way 


; obody ever: accused me of. that. be- 
ore.”’ 

““Maybe not, because you like to make 
believe you’re a crab; you think it’s smart, 
I suppose; but people talk about you and 
they do accuse you of pretty near every- 
thing on the calendar.” 

“Do they?”’ 

“Do they! I-should say they did. I’ve 
heard all sorts of things, and I used to be- 
lieve ’em.” 

“Do you now?” 

“No, I don’t, if it makes any difference 
to you.” 

“Tt does make a difference, a big differ- 
ence.” 

“And as I was saying, you.can marry 
pretty near any: woman you want, and I’m. 
dead sure you don’t want to marry me. 
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Being a woman, and therefore a poor weak 
thing, I’m not going to take any chance on 
falling in love with you. Here’s where I 
get out.” Get out she did, and waved 
good-by to him. 

“Back to the mines,” she mused as she 
went into the house and began to set the 
table for dinner. 


July first came and Sam went to work, 
never suspecting that.a very keen and 
powerful pair of eyes were watching him. 
As July wore on the papers began to devote , 
a column or two on the front page to city 
politics. Walker, of the News, began his 
hammer, hammer, hammer for good gov- 
ernment, knowing down.-in: his heart that 
the vote would be about: two to one against 
reform, which might or might not be good 
government... Jim: Carter. wasn’t. worry- 
ing—there was no sign of active life in the 
opposition, his own machine was. running 
without a vibration, the treasury was full 
to overflowing: Jim Carter was another 
name for the Republican party: in Alden, 
and he actually had no more to do with the 
Republicans than with the Eskimos nearest 
the North Pole. Another four years. of 
prosperity, one more successful election for 
the sport of the thing, and Jim could retire 
to his farm and his horses for the remainder 
of his days. 

The Democrats were trying to find a 
candidate for mayor who was willing to go 
through the formality of running and were 
having hard sledding. The primary part of 
both tickets would be a mere formality; the 
two men would be selected by a few gentle- 
men in secret session. Jim Carter already 
had his man: 3 

There were half a dozen newspapers in 
Alden, .of which only three amounted to 
anything. The Courier was the organiza- 
tion sheet:and had a circulation as large as 
all the rest put together. The Times was a 
ladylike magazine that talked about itself 
a lot, reached the better class of women, 
and looked upon the world, and especially 
Alden, with the same point of view as an 
old-maid school-teacher with a lot of healthy 
boys in her class: Politically it supported 
anything that looked like reform. The 
News was the real paper of the city.. Some- 
how or other it had paid its way, and old 
man Walker, who owned it. and-ran it, was 
as independent as a hog on ice and a whole 
lot more able. He had lived in Alden all of 
his sixty years, loved it and gave his life to 
doing all he could for it, and gave his read- 


ers all he could for their cent'a day and five 


on Sundays: The Major, for he was so 


called, was no fool, and had many years of 


good work before him; and he-was a Demo- 
crat in Alden and out of it.. Furthermore, 
Alden, taken by and large, was very fond 
of him and respected him; and he was an 
important part of Norman Dean’s plans. 

sometimes happens in this~ imperfect 
world, Alden-had a district attorney who 
was worthy of the job, and he, too, was to 
be important in the great:work: =. . 

On the first day of August Major:Walker 
received a letter. It was short, unsigned 
and on. a plain sheet of paper. A. duplicate 
of it was received by the district. attorney. 

It was nothing more than a statement 
that John Regan, Superintendent of Public 
Buildings, had built a house for himself 
within the city limits, and that it had to a 
very large extent been constructed of ma- 
terials belonging to.the city and by men on 
the city’s pay roll, and that the city- had 
never received a cent from Mr. Regan for 
either the material or the labor. Then fol- 
lowed a list of the names of the men who 
had worked on the house, with the dates; 
the quantities of cement, brick, lime, lum- 
ber and such things, and from which of the 
city’s store yards they had come; andthe 
fittings that had been used, such as bath- 
tubs and lighting fixtures. 

Three days later Norman Dean saw the 
headlines of the News as he sat down to 
breakfast, and smiled. The millstones had 
begun to turn and the grinding would be 
fine. After breakfast he went to the office 
on the third floor, took some papers from a 
file and rang for Elizabeth McKenna. 
iihen she came he handed the sheets to 

er. 

“Take a ride this morning,’ he said, 
‘and post these somewhere out in the 
country. Don’t forget that the envelopes 
are never to be the same. It would be a 
good scheme to make envelopes from:strong 
wrapping paper.” 

The next morning the Major had another 


: trail.to;follow: This led to Olive Street, in 


the suburbs, where: the concrete under ‘the 
ve . (Continued on Page 49)° 22 * 
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We all know how quickly the small 
eraser on a pencil wears away, as 
compared with an eraser that is 
broad and flat. 


For the same reason a non-skid 
tread, made up of comparatively 
small projections, cannot resist wear 
so well as a tire having a broad, flat 
traction-surface. 


It is therefore important in consider- 
ing the merits of various non-skids, 
that you determine how large a sur- 
face comes in actual contact with 
the road. 


An excellent way is to lay a piece 
of wire screen over one unit of the 
tread, comparing the number of 


Milltown, New Jersey 


° Michelin Tire Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
782 St. Catherine St., W. 
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Look for this Sign 
on Leading Garages 


of the Michelig 
niversal Trez 
is Traction Suréz 


This series of twelve tire tests is designed to take the uncer- 
tainty out of tire-buying by helping the motorist to determine 
beforehand what service he may expect from the various 
tires he is considering. The next advertisement in this series will 
appear in an early issue of ‘‘The Saturday Evening Post.’ 


Traction-Surface 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 


Montreal, Canada 


squares that touch the raised portion 
with the number that cover the 
portion not raised. 


In the Michelin Universal, for ex- . 
ample, three-quarters of the entire 
non-skid tread comes in contact 
with the road, thus forming a broad, 
flat traction-surface that means 
extra service. 


Make the “screen test” for yourself. 
It will confirm Michelin’s superior 
construction. 


Better quality and greater quantity 
of materials and recognized struc- 
tural advantages give Michelins 
their remarkable durability. Yet 
Michelin Tires are not high priced. 
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Diamond T Model R 
Five Ton Truck 


The truck that gives super-service 


Why do Diamond T owners look as though 
they wondered what you meant when you 
mention “the truck problem ?” 


Why does the Diamond T stand up to all the 
jolts and jars and bumps and bangs —resisting 
all the misuse that ruins the ordinary truck ? 


Why does the Diamond T meet every strain 
and stress put upon it, in all kinds of weather, 
over all kinds of roads? 


The answer to each of these questions is 
simple: 


Diamond T Trucks typify inbuilt quality — 
reserve strength—extra power — untapped 
energy. 


Oe aed 
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Bate ~ Send a “Smileage” Book to your Soldier, today;*: 


No Diamond T Truck has yet worn out. 
Performance—continuing .performance—day 
after day and year after year, is the measure 
of motor truck value. It means lower oper- 
ating expense and slower depreciation in 
worth. 


Get the Diamond T built for your needs. Five 
sizes —one to five-ton. Immediate shipments. 


Diamond T Motor Car Company 
4519 West 26th St., Chicago, Ill. 


There is some unoccupied territory. 
e 
D eale rs. Our selling franchise is profitable to 
those who satisfy us that the interests of Diamond T 
will be properly represented by them. 


(Continued from Page 46) 
asphalt was only four inches thick though 
the specifications required six. 

Norman went downstairs and out into 
the street. Major Walker had taken the 
bait and would take more. It would go to 
him slowly for a while, so that he would 
have time for investigation, then faster and 
faster. There were forty complete state- 
ments with positive proof of each; and 
each proof would catch and hold one of 
Jim Carter’s boys. Proof would work its 
way up and up to Jim Carter, slowly but 
surely, so that he might have plenty of 
torture until he finally knew that his last 
hope had gone. Perhaps sometime not far 
off the Master Crab would walk up to Jim 
Carter and remind him of that day five 
years before, when he had tried to make a 
crook of him. Jim Carter’s face would be 
a fine thing to see then! 

But what was the use; what good did all 
this make to Norman Dean? What did he 
eare for good government or bad? He had 
all of the world’s goods he wanted, more 
than he knew what to do with. He hated 
people and people hated him. Why should 
he help the people? They didn’t want to be 
helped. If they did they could help them- 
selves; they could throw Jim Carter and 
his crowd out without the slightest trouble; 
but they liked Jim Carter. 

Why had he worked for four years on a 
fool thing like this? First, to beat Jim 
Carter, but mostly because he hated the 
people, and he wanted to show the people 

- what fools they were. The showing had 
commenced, his work was finished, there 
was nothing more to do but to send a few 
sheets of paper through the mails and watch 
the poor devils go to jail, and tosit by and 
laugh at the people. That was poor sport; 
the real sport was over, the doing of the 
thing;’ the game was the thing, not the 
prize. 

Norman walked: past the building that 
housed the Bridge Company’s offices and 
went on toward the river and halfway 
across the New Street Bridge. There he 
stopped and gazed downstream, where 
three miles away on the left bank was the 
Lee Bridge Company’s plant, with its huge 
stacks and its cloud of smoke. The sight of 
the familiar outline suddenly brought him 
back to life. 

“What the devil am I doing here!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘I must be crazy!” 

He turned and walked rapidly back 
toward his office. The game was played 
out, sure enough. Back to the mines for 
him. But his mines were not setting the 
table for dinner. 

As he walked he began again his uncon- 
scious dreaming. The big game had been 
played and was finished; but there was a 
smaller game left, a game that wasn’t seri- 
ous but was amusing—S. Mary Todd. Hell 
on earth! He could boss thousands of men 
and turn a city upside down, but he couldn’t 
make a dent in the hide of that slangy 
young shopgirl. He couldn’t, eh? He’d 
show her whether he could or not! 

He would have liked to have Peggy 
Robb, but that couldn’t be worked out. 
It was well enough to think of the things he 
could do, of the fights he could fight, but 
that sort of thing was out of his line. He 
couldn’t offer Peggy Robb a poor sordid 
substitute for what Malcolm had given her. 
If he had been able to tell her honestly that 
he loved her with all his heart and soul, he 
believed that he could get her, but it would 
have to be a fair fight in the open and not a 
knife in the back. 

_Perhaps he was ashamed of himself and 
his birth and didn’t dare love her; perhaps 
he was afraid that if she took him Alden 
would treat herasit treated him. Hegloried 
in Alden’s hatred, but he could not take it 
to Peggy. But the other girl—the other girl 
who said that he wasn’t such a bad sort to 
talk to once in a while, but who thought too 
much of herself to have more than that to 
do with him—he’d make her come off her 
high horse! 

When he reached his office he called the 
plant, asked for Sam Todd’s boss and 
heard what he had hoped to hear. Then he 
telephoned S. Mary, and again later on she 
sat down beside him in his automobile. 

“Tt’s a long time since I have had the 
; orig of hearing you call me names. 

ave you thought up any new ones?”’ 

“T call you names?” 

2 Suggestively, at least.’ 

“You wrong me most unfairly.”’ 

Sally, cut out your made-up language. 

It was amusing the first time I heard it; 
now it’s tiresome and very annoying. You 
slip up once in a while and speak naturally, 


, 
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and it’s very pleasant; the other isn’t. 
Also your attempts to laugh at what you 
think is my place in life are very foolish. 
You understand what I mean?” 

“What do you want me to do—say 
‘Really!’ and ‘ How interesting!’ and ‘Oh, 
I say!’ every time you speak? I’d be a 
scream if I tried to talk like your female 
friends. I know the language right enough, 
but I haven’t the voice and the what-do- 
you-call-it—presence—to put it over; or 
the ideas—or maybe the lack of ideas, I 
dunno.” 

“Try talking to me the way you talk to 
a man friend who makes dates with you 
and whom you like.” 

“Allright, I’ll try. Any other little thing 
you want?” 

Yes, but it’s not little. Do you remem- 
ber telling me that I could have no place in 
your private life, by which I suppose you 
meant that you and I could buy and sell 
china together but couldn’t eat off it to- 
gether?”’ 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“That’s got to be changed.” 

S. Mary shot a glance at Norman. A 
man can put a great deal of meaning into 
his voice that is not in the words he speaks, 
and she heard a note then that she had 
never heard before, and her heart sank. It 
seemed to her that he had said that he 
could do with her as he liked and that she 
knew she would be powerless to stop him. 
But S. Mary was no coward, and the fright 
his quiet words had sent through her de- 
parted as quickly as it had come. 

“Really! How do you like the way I 
said that?” 

Norman paid no attention to her. 

“Yes, that is going to be changed; we 
are going to be friends. You are going to 
treat me just as you do any decent man you 
know. You are going to forget that I’m 
rich, forget the Bridge Company, what peo- 
ple say about me—everything except that 
I am a plain, ordinary man who has never 
harmed a woman and isn’t going to begin 
on you. If people talk I can’t help it; it 
won’t hurt you. You are going to dine with 
me, lunch with me, ride with me, go to the 
theater with me, do other things that good 
friends do together—and I am going to 
make you whether you like the idea or not. 
No, that isn’t so; I’m not going to make 
you or ask you to do anything that you 
won’t actually enjoy the doing of. I’ve got 
to take the chance that you don’t dislike 
me. If you do that ends it.” 

“No, I don’t dislike you, Mr. Dean; I 
won’t lie to you. But I’m surely wild to 
know how you are going to do all of these 
things.” 

“Tf you will treat me as though I were a 
white man I will give you four thousand 
dollars to be used for sending your brother 
Sam through college—Columbia, Harvard, 
Tech or any place where he can get a first- 
class engineering education. I’m not pre- 
dicting that he will be a world beater—it’s 
too soon for that—but he’s worth taking a 
chance on. He’s not the first boy that I’ve 
sent through college. He’s nothing to me; 
it’s up to you.” 

Simple, wasn’t it? It looked simple 
enough toS. Mary. He wanted her and was 
beginning toturnthescrews. Hewasclever; 
this was the beginning. She was looking 
straight ahead of her, but she could feel his 
eyes boring through her. It took some 
thinking out, that idea. 

““How long can I have to decide?”’ she 
asked without looking round. 

“As long as you like, but you might as 
well decide now. You’ll decide for me and 
Sam sooner or later.”’ 

S. Mary suddenly noticed that they were 
not moving, but were at the side of a little- 
used road in the park. 

“Tt’s not much to ask,” he continued; 
“not much to ask you to come out in the 
open and say whether or not you believe 
what people say about me.” 

“Ts what people say true?”’ 

“What difference does it make whether 
it’s true or not? What counts is what you 
believe.” 

Suppose he was a white man and people 
lied; suppose he was like all great men who 
always had the same old stories told about 
them—why, then he wasn’t asking any- 
thing at all, he was offering everything 
to her. 

She turned and looked at him—squarely 
at the face that had been caricatured in the 
Courier and had been twisted about in 
every paper in Alden, the face of the devil, 
the driver, the heartless, soulless maker of 
money—and she didn’t see a thing but a 
pair of eyes laughing at her. 
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“You win,” she said; “or I do, which- 
ever it is.” 

“We both do, Sally; and Sam. Where 
shall we go?” 

“Tt’s nothing to me.”’ 

“The golf club, then.” 

“That means clothes.” 

“Tt does not.” 

“Tt means a fresh waist.” 

“That’s for you to decide. I know some 
people who’ll eat with us.” 

“Look here, you’re going a bit fast.’’ 

“T can’t go too fast; there’s not going to 
be any talk, Sally. Don’t hide; let the light 
in—look the world in the eye and tell ’em 
to go to hell. Besides, Mrs. Lord is the sort 
of woman who will like you all the more for 
selling her a hat or a soup tureen. She’s 
worth knowing.’”’ 

“All right, me lord; lead on, I follow.” 

S. Mary changed her waist and her shoes 
and stockings. 

“‘Well,’’ she said, ‘‘it’s either vamp, or an 
angel having a darn good time, for me. I 
wonder which. I’ll find out soon enough.”’ 

Earlier in the day Norman had gone to 
Arthur Lord. ‘‘Want to take part in a 
little comedy for charitable purposes to- 
night?’’ he asked. ‘‘In other words, if you 
have nothing on will you eat with me at 
the country club, with the madam’s ap- 
proval?” 

Arthur Lord was agreeable. So was Mrs. 
Lord when he talked with her over the tele- 
phone. 

“Tf I don’t turn up ask someone to fill in. 
I think I'll be there, but I’m not sure. What 
I am sure of is that I want you there if all 
goes well. Remember, it’s for charity.” 

Mrs. Lord hung up the telephone and 
mused. Certainly Norman was a queer 
man. His right hand and his left never 
met. < 

“T wonder what he’s up to now.” 


S. Mary walked up to Anne Lord, smiled 
sweetly and held out her hand. Norman 
saw on her face a do-or-die expression that 
entirely escaped the others. 

“T’m in for it and I’ve got to make the 
best of it, but don’t you get gay with me or 
I'll show you a thing or two,” the expres- 
sion said; but S. Mary met a lady and 
within an hour had made a friend. Even 
fine ladies have hearts and understand a lot 
of things. The evening was a success from 
start to finish. When Norman left her at 
her house she said, ‘“‘Ah weel, me lord, if 
that’s the worst that’s going to happen my 
great sacrifice won’t kill me.” 

S. Mary could talk in more different 
languages than an interpreter at Ellis Island. 


Alden was wild with excitement. Alden 
had had plenty of muckraking before, but 
never had Alden had the calm, methodical 
finger of proof point day after day to the 
city’s malefactors. Day after day the net 
was cast, and always the fish were landed. 
High and low men sought refuge in con- 
fession, asked for immunity in exchange for 
evidence; and each was met with a cold 
refusal. A general exodus from the city 
commenced and was quickly halted. Men 
with warrants turned up in unexpected 
places and turned back the panic-stricken 
victims. 

The district attorney, Major Walker and 
the other million or two people in Alden 
wanted to know who had done the thing. 
The News told the story, but the News 
could not tell the name of the man who had 
saved Alden. The News begged him to 
come forward and announce himself; the 
Major racked his brains; men, women and 
children pondered over the subject—and 
never one of them ever thought of the 
Master Crab. The Crab himself laughed, 
laughed at the fools. 

Then one day a shabby individual ap- 
peared in the Major’s office and asked for 
advertising rates, two lines here and there 
scattered through the paper. The cost was 
determined, the amount paid and the 
shabby one turned over the copy: ‘“‘ Major 
Cyrus Walker is the man for Mayor’”’— 
over and over again. Then billboards sud- 
denly burst forth with the same legend, 
other papers printed it, the street cars had 
it, and Alden found its man. 

The story of the shabby man got about— 
he had ordered all the advertising and paid 
for it in cash and had disappeared before 
anyone woke up and suspected that he 
might know the name of the city’s deliverer. 

There would be no campaign, no fuss, no 
feathers; the Republican party was in jail, 
and the man to reclaim Alden had been 
thrust into the sun. Jim Carter knew that 
the end had come, that there was no fight 
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left in him. Somewhere from the darkness 
a snake had crawled into his tent and 
struck, and the snake’s poison had been 
deadly. If he could but find the snake he 
would be happy, for if it was his last deed 
on earth he would break its back in a thou- 
sand places, tear it to pieces and tear each 
piece into a thousand more. 

October was almost gone when Jim 
Carter did find the snake, for it came to 
him when he was standing alone watching 
the sunset over his broad acres. No help 
was near, and the snake was a tall man with 
powerful arms and a great neck, with deep 
chest and heavy thighs, with cold blue eyes 
and a square jaw. 

“Do you know me?”’ 

“Yes; how could I help knowing you?”’ 

“Do you remember the last time you 
spoke to me?”’ 

““Yes, [remember well; I’d not be likely 
to forget you or it.” 

“T did not forget, either, that the boys 
had to live—on blood money.” 

The man looked at the Crab, his small 
eyes close together, searching the face be- 
fore him. Slowly the truth came to his 
weary brain, the blood came to his face, his 
features twisted like a wild maniac’s. 

“You, eh? Soit’s you—you ”” And 
oaths unthinkable flowed from his fury- 
driven tongue. 

Jim Carter, livid with rage, raised his 
heavy black walking stick, held it above his 
head in both hands and advanced upon the 
snake, who laughed and, as the man swung 
blindly downward, stepped quietly aside 
and let the stick go weakly past him. Then 
before Jim Carter knew that he had missed 
he heard a voice that cut like a million 
knives: 

“T have told you, so you’ll know that I 
have kept my word. You’ll go to jail, 
which will be bad enough; but if ever you 
say a single word of me, every cent you have 
will be taken from you, this farm will go, 
your family will be driven out—for I know 
where you got the money to buy it and the 
money to run it and the money you have 
put away. And I know who killed Frank 
Bannon and why he was killed, and you 
know I know. One word of me and—I 
think you understand.” 

They found him there, an old man, broken 
and bent and muttering to himself, and led 
him away—captive. 

Thesnake that walked like a crab laughed 
at the man who had grown old in a month, 
got into his car and drove away. He had 
chosen his time well, for the law had sent for 
Jim Carter, and Jim would follow where the 
law led, knowing that he had been whipped 
by one man, and not by Fate, against which 
no man can hope to prevail. The final 
scene had been set, the play finished—and 
so far as the Crab was concerned the game 
was done. 

But the other game was still on, and that 
night was the night. Norman looked at the 
clock on the cowl and drove faster along the 
broad smooth road, on to the corner where 
S. Mary sometimes waited. To-night she 
had a suit case with her when she came, and 
they went on to 1407 Orchard Street. A 
colored maid, trim in black and white, 
opened the door and taking S. Mary’s bag 
led the way upstairs. Young colored maids 
in 1407 were something new and suggested 
events of moment in the establishment. 

A half hour later Norman, in evening 
clothes, went into his small library and with 
the habit of years strong within him lighted 
his pipe, took a book and reached out with 
his foot for Red Clover III. It was to bea 
great night if all went well, and he knew 
that it could do nothing else. 

Ten minutes later he heard light footfalls 
on the stairs, and rose and stood with his 
arms behind his back before the fire. 
S. Mary came into the room, smiling and 
silent, and stopped just within the portiéres 
of the doorway. 

“La premiere, monsieur!’’—she laughed 
and made a mock curtsy. 

Norman looked her over with a critical 
eye that found nothing but satisfaction. 

‘Sally, you’re a wonder! Indeed you 


‘Sally is a terribly skeered child,’’ she 
said. 

“Nonsense! Forget everything except 
that you’re happy and the world is yours. 
Turn round.’ She turned so that he saw 
her profile. 

“You would make the most beautiful 
magazine-cover girl blush for shame.” 

‘“Flatter away. It’s all lies, but I love to 
hear it. Am I happy, Norman?” 

“Don’t you know whether 


happy?” 


you're 
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“T feel as though I were dreaming, 
with something that you might call sub- 
subconscious telling me that I’m likely to 
wake up any minute. I feel as though I were 
sitting at a damask table groaning with 
solid gold, and eating peacocks’ tongues and 
drinking liquid diamonds; as though I had 
a crown upon my head and lords and ladies 
all round me; and as though the floor were 
very slippery—thin ice in a fair way of 
melting and dropping the whole kit and 
boodle into the lake. That’s the way I feel, 
but I know the water isn’t deep, and that 
somebody will throw me a rope if I can’t get 
ashore.” 

She was beside him by the fire. “‘Am I 
right, Norman?”’ 

“You’re a fine little teller of fairy stories, 
and a wonderful fairy yourself.” 

“A black-and-white fairy! They don’t 
grow. Am [I all right?’? Clothes again. 

““You know that you are or you wouldn’t 
talk about it.” 

“And it’s all bought and paid for—by 
little me, which is the best thing of all.” 

“Better than the other way, isn’t it? 
Thank God there can’t be any other way!”’ 

“Once I thought there could be, but I 
know now. Oh, Norman, I am happy; 
everything is going so wonderfully! I made 
over two hundred dollars last month. 
Think of that!’ There was no question 
that she was a very happy girl. ‘‘And I 
won’t disgrace you to-night. I’m nota bit 
afraid. Isn’t it time they came? I hope 
the Lords come first. What’s that?” 

It was the Lords in the vestibule. 

Hours later Peggy Robb stood before her 
mirror. ‘‘I wonder,’ she muttered—“‘I 
wonder what the game is. I don’t under- 
stand. I wonder whether someone is going 
to be hurt—badly hurt.”’ Peggy Robb 
wasn’t thinking of herself. 

While Peggy was gazing into her looking- 
glass Norman Dean and S. Mary were on 
their way to Millbrook Terrace. Neither 
had spoken for a long time. They stopped 
at Number Twenty-one and Norman car- 
ried her bag to the dark house. She held 
out her hand. 

“Was it all right, Norman?” 

“Tt was more than allright, Sally; it was 
perfect, splendid.” 

“Oh, I’m glad!” 

“T’m glad too. Look at me!” 

She looked up at him and closed her eyes 
and Norman kissed her. She did not resist, 
but let him have his way. When he let her 
go she said, ‘‘I wondered how long it would 
be before you did that.” 

“Do you mind?” 

“Mind! No, I don’t mind. I love it! 
Any girl who says she doesn’t like to be 
kissed by a decent man is either a fool or a 
liar. Maybe she doesn’t do it, but it isn’t 
because she doesn’t want to. Good night!” 
And the door closed between them. 

Norman went home and arrived there 
after twelve o’clock. He was not sleepy— 
he had never felt more wide awake. He 
threw a log on the fire, lighted his pipe and 
contemplated the flames. The house was 
very quiet, the house which only an hour 
before had been full of laughter and chat- 
ter. The dinner had been a success cer- 
tainly, and S. Mary had done nobly. It 
had been no task such as a small child has 
when she goes to her first party, with a line 
of conduct and the proper speeches learned 
by heart. Sally’s ship had sailed through 
the seas with a steady helm, with the sun 
shining on her white sails and a white foam 
at her prow, beautiful to behold and proud 
of herself. She had been happy, and not the 
least part of her happiness had been the 
pride that she had seen in Norman’s eyes. 

She was a smart girl, and something more 
than that. She had a fine intelligence, a 
keen wit and a fine understanding of human 
nature. She had talked golf with Major 
Walker, and he never suspected that all her 
golf had been played with four clubs on the 
public links until Norman had taken her, a 
short month before, to more exclusive 
greens. She had talked politics with the 
whole lot of them, and knew more to talk 
about than any of the other women. She 
had found her way through suggestions of 
wild scandal in high life, and she had not 
given one indication that she had never 
heard of most of the people they talked 
about. Norman had heard George Wells 
trying to find out who she was. She had 
laughed at him. “A little country girl from 
the world beyond, come to the big city to 
crowd a year’s gayety intoa day. It’sa big 
task to be as gay as that.’”’ That was all 
that Wells could discover. 

“She must have had a wonderful mother,” 
Norman thought; “she never got all her 
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brains from that father of hers. And she’s 
pretty, the bright-eyed, clear-complexioned, 
subtle sort of pretty that grows on you. 
And I never suspected how graceful she 
was till I saw her in that gown to-night. 
She kept her figure hidden away all these 
days. I wonder why.” 

Norman watched the fire burn lower and 
lower, till there was little left of it but 
glowing embers. . 

Why not? It was a pleasant thought; in 
fact it had a great deal to commend it. 
Sally would make a fine wife; she was a 
comfortable sort of person, who would be 
perfectly happy sitting by her fireside, 
quietly, without silly chatter and all sorts 
of small troubles. She could make her way 
anywhere they wanted to go together; and 
if a month or two had made such a change 
in her what would a year do? She would 
make a fine mother, too; could more evi- 
dence of that be needed than what she had 
already done for her small brothers? There 
would be no bringing of children into the 
world grudgingly and then neglecting them, 
letting spasmodic nurses and governesses 
pass the burden from one to another. And 
she would grow old gracefully; there 
wasn’t a coarse line in her face, and her 
strong slim body would always be straight 
and fair to the eye. Her straight white 
teeth, her clear skin, her bright eyes, her 
glorious bosom—all told of health that she 
would pass on to his children. 

And Sally would have no kick coming no 
matter what he was. She was a shopgirl, 
with an eighty-dollar-a-month father. She 
would leave behind her eight or ten hours a 
day of hard work, would drop the burden 
of an unnatural family; she would live 
among people who were her equals, and not 
among the cheap, common, half-poor people 
that she had known. She would have com- 
fort, luxuries, kindness, happiness. Could 
anything be more satisfactory or fairer to 
S. Mary? 

Norman rose, put the screen before the 
fire, and saw an old photograph of Peggy 
Robb on the mantelpiece. Like all orna- 
ments in a room that are seen many times 
a day for many years, it had not attracted 
Norman’s notice for months. She had sent 
it to him when she became engaged to 
Malcolm, his best friend. He looked at it 
for a minute or two, put it back in its place, 
turned off the light and went upstairs. 

“T’m sorry, Peggy, old girl, but it can’t 
be done. It would be nice if it could, but 
things weren’t arranged that way.” 


The next morning he called S. Mary on 
the telephone. 

“Well this morning?” 

“Perfect; and crazy to have some of 
them come in to buy china. I’ve got a desk 
now and don’t go on the floor much, but if I 
see one of them appear IJ’ll just naturally 
have tosell her a teacup. I’m through lying 
forever—to myself or anybody else.” 

““Will you take lunch with me to-day?” 

“Um-umph. What time? Selecting my 
own lunch hour goes with the desk.”’ 

“One o’clock, at the women’s entrance 
of the Alden Club.” 

“Norman Dean, glory be! Very well. 
‘Look the world in the eye and tell ’em to 
go to ’ T’ve forgotten the last word.’’ 

They met at one at the Alden Club. The 
first half of the lunch was simple and pleas- 
ant. 

“Will you take dinner with me to- 
morrow night?” 

“T have no engagements for to-morrow 
night. Say, wouldn’t that be just lovely— 
and I ain’t got a date either.” 

‘Sally, stop! You promised.” 

“T did, didn’t I? I’m sorry. I—I didn’t 
want you to forget whom you were inviting, 
that’s all.” 

“T know whom I am inviting. Will you 
come to my house? It is the most comfort- 
able place I know.” 

“Alone?”’ 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“Norman, tell me something: Would 
Mrs. Robb have gone to your house to 
dress yesterday before the dinner?”’ 

“No, Sally; but Mrs. Robb would not have 
let me kiss her good night. It makes lots of 
difference who the peopleare. You wouldn’t 
let your boss kiss you, would you?” 

“T knew it was wrong to let you kiss me, 
but I couldn’t help it. I didn’t want to 
help it. I don’t believe it was very wrong.” 

“Will you come?” 

“Would Mrs. Robb?” 

“T’m not asking Mrs. Robb.”’ 

“Tf you did, would she?” 

“T don’t want Mrs. Robb to come, but I 
do want you.” 
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“You wouldn’t ask me if it was not right 
for me to say yes—would you?” 

““Suppose we compromise; suppose I go 
to your house to dinner.” 

“You asked me first; I accept.”’ 

Right or wrong, it was only for once. Nor- 
man couldn’t tell her in a, public dining 
room—or outdoors in the dark—what he 
had to tell her, could he? 

‘Business clothes,” he said. ‘“‘I’ll meet 
you as always.” 


It was a fair October night, the last day 
of the month. The air was mild, the stars 
bright. 

“‘Let’s drive through the park for an 
hour,” he said; ‘‘it will be good for our 
appetites.” 

It was after seven when they reached 
1407 Orchard Street, and dinner was wait- 
ing. So was the colored maid. 

“You are the first woman who has ever 
dined with me alone here, Sally. Gee, but 
I’m glad it’s you! Ain’tit just sweet, Lady 
of der Manor? My! Don’t I love it, 
though!” 

“So good of you to arsk me, Mr. Dean, 
awfully. Oh, whatisthis? Howinteresting! 
I saw Reggie to-day; poor Reggie, he’s 
terribly cut up. Norman, Norman, this is 
none of I! Let’s eat.” 

They ate, and had coffee before the fire. 
She was fascinating. Red Clover III put 
his head in her lap and looked up into her 
eyes, just as though she were a member of 
the family. 

An hour passed with very few words 
spoken, but Norman’s eyes never left her. 
The game was nearly played out. It had 
begun as an amusing sport—too easy to 
win, perhaps, to be real sport. It had 
come to this, which was not amusing now, 
but very serious. 

‘*Sally, how does it happen that you’ve 
never married?”’ 

“That’s simple; but how about you?” 

“Yankee, answering one question with 
another.” 

““We’re just where we started, aren’t we? 
Why haven’t you?” 

“T’ve never wanted to.” 

“* Aren’t you ever lonely here, all alone?’’ 

“Of course! But I liked being lonely, 
until Red ran away, or sometime about 
then. And you?” 

“T lonely? Good heavens!”’ 

“No, of course not; but that’s no 
excuse.” 

“No one ever wanted me.” 

‘A fine story! Someone wants you now.” 

She turned from the fire to him, wonder- 
ing whether she understood. 

““Will you come here and live with me?”’ 
He got up from his chair and stood before 
her, looking down at her crimson cheeks 
and frightened eyes. 

“That wasn’t in the bargain, Norman,” 


she said. And then she sprang up and 
threw her arms round his neck. ‘Oh, 
Norman, forgive me, forgive me! I did 


ne mean that. I could not believe that, 
that % 

“That I want you to marry me?” 

“You—want—me—to—marry—you!’’ 
Each word was an exclamation. 

“Of course, Sally.” 

She sank back in her chair and covered 
her face with her hands. He sat down be- 
side her on the arm of her chair and laid his 
hand on her head. 

“Don’t be frightened, Sally dear.”’ 

“S. Mary! My name’s not Sally. You’ve 
made that up, like all my other dreams. 
You’re not playing fair. I’ve been a play- 
thing for you, something to amuse you. 
I knew it; I’ve known it for a long, long 
time, and I’ve tried to remember always 
that it was and never could be anything 
else. And it has been so hard not to hope, 
not to dream—and it has been harder 
never to be frightened. We made a bargain 
and I’ve tried to pay—to do my share 
to ee Sa] 

“The day of bargains is over, S. Mary; 
we have come to the place where the way 
divides or the place where two roads become 
one. It all depends which way we're trav- 
eling, little girl.” ; 

“And all this show and all this work and 
all this worry have been just for you to dis- 
cover whether I’d do, whether I could stand 
prosperity and the bright light of society— 
your people.” 

“T have no people.” 

“T know all about that; it’s nothing. 
And you really want me—me—to come up, 
for always, from down below, to have all 
this?’”’ She waved her hand about her. 
““Never to work, never to think of money, 
to bear children for you, to be the mother 
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that you must always know and have with 
you, to be the mother of children that you 
must love and be responsible for and who 
must take up your work where you leave it. 
Do you want that, Norman?” 

“T am asking you to marry me, and mar- 
riage means that. Won’t you say yes?” 

“T don’t know. Oh, Norman, I don’t 
know. I never, never thought that you 
would ever ask me.”’ 

“Don’t you like me, Sally? Don’t you 
trust me?” 


“You know I do; it’s more than liking — 


you—I worship you—I admire Oh, 
that’s a poor word! I love your strength, 
your kindness, your mind, your gentleness. 
It would break my heart if I knew that you 
were lonely or that you were unhappy, 
but Norman dear, there—there is—some- 
thing—else.”’ 

She hid her face in her hands again, and 
he thought he heard a sob. 

“Tell me—what is that something else?” 

She looked at him again, straight in the ~ 
eyes, her own bright with tears. She took 
his hand between hers. 

“T’ll tell you, Norman, and perhaps you'll 
understand: Years ago when I was a little 
girl, sixteen about, I knew a boy and fell 
in love with him. He was a boy of my own 
kind, from among my own people—a tall, 
light-haired, blue-eyed boy. I fell in love © 
with a dozen other boys, but always came 
back to him. We grew up together, and 
every time I came back to him I loved him 
more. Perhaps I went with the other boys 
because he did not loveme. He treated me 
just as he treated lots of other girls and I 
wanted him to love me. Then suddenly he 
changed, and before very long I knew that 
he loved me. When I was twenty-one we 
were engaged, but we could not be married, 
for even then I was earning as much as he 
was, and there would not be enough for us 
to live on. He had a mother to support. 
So we put it off and off, and then mother 
lost the little money she had and all mine 
was needed for the family. I could not 
leave my family, even if he had had enough 
for us two. 

“When I was twenty-three I broke our 
engagement for him, because I knew that 
it would be a long, long time before I could 
marry him and it was not fair to ask him 
to wait. I could not marry him now. He 
went away and I stopped loving him. I 
have never talked to him since, but I see 
him sometimes on the street. He has never 
married, either. When I see him and some- 
times for weeks after it seems to me as 
though the whole world were wrong, as 
though my heart would break. I get over 
it and I don’t love him in between times, 
but I’m always looking for him, for some- 
how that suffering is the sweetest thing on 
earth. You have never made me feel that 
way, Norman.” 2 

“Remember, the world changes, Sally. 
That was a long time ago, a very long time 
agoin your life. You were very young then; 
you are very young still. Don’t say no 
now; wait and think. Perhaps you will— 
forget. And I will wait for you. What is 
the boy’s name?” : 

“Perry McDonald.”’ 

Again they sat before the fire. Reluc- 
tantly, under the spell of her words, he sank 
dejected into his chair. Was there no 
woman in the world to comfort the Master 
Crab? None? None? None? 

And then suddenly she sprang up and 
stood before him. . 

He took her in his arms and kissed her. 

“Kiss me,”’ she cried; ‘“‘make me love 

ou!” 

But her lips were cold, and he knew that — 
her heart was cold. Finally she broke away 
from him. ; 

“Let me go—away, where I can think. 


V’ll try, Norman. Oh, I’ll try sohard—and _ 


if I come back to you I’ll come ready to give 
all that you deserve, all that I wouldn’t— 
be worth—having—without.” 


Alden lies in a point where two rivers 
meet. On the east the river is small and 
bridges cross it almost at every street, but 


on the west the river is broad. Ferries had 


carried people and vehicles across it for — 
years and years, and people had become so 
used to changing cars, to delays in fog and ~ 


to general inconvenience that it all had — 
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become part of their lives and, like death 


and taxes, a thing to be endured as cheer- — 
fully as possible, with regret but without — 
complaint. The great railroads that came — 
into Alden sent their trains in from the 
north, and wherever they might be bound 
sent them out again the way they had come 
(Concluded on Page 52) 
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and turned them south or west after they 
had left the city and could cross the river 
where it was narrow. All this cost money 
and time, and there had been talk, talk, 
talk—of a great bridge to the west. Finally 
the talk had changed to action, and the 
railroads and the city had drawn plans, 
talked some more and had let contracts. 

The man on the street had had some 
vague idea that the greatest bridge in the 
world would soon be building. He had a 
vague idea that it would cost millions of 
dollars, maybe as many as a hundred mil- 
lions, and would take ten years to build; 
but the mind of the man in the street 
stopped working when it tried to think of 
more than five or maybe ten million dollars, 
so he made it as large as he dared, because 
it sounded well and showed that Alden was 
no piker city. 

The bridge itseli—the high steel towers, 
the spans from the approaches to the towers 
and the great span between the towers— 
was al! being made and erected by the Lee 
Bridge Com.pany. It was a very large con- 
tract and a great engineering undertaking, 
but the man in the street knew nothing of 
all that—except that it was wonderful to 
think about and more or less mysterious. 

Another thing that the man in the street 
never suspected was how little the Lee 
Bridge Company had to do with it. No 
one had consulted it about the design, or 
what material should be used or how much 
of it. Alden had advertised for bids and 
had let the contract to the low bidder, 
which was the Lee Bridge Company. The 
railroad had a hand in that part of it and it 
had been a little too big for Jim Carter to 
monkey with; his part had been the con- 
demnation of property and the stone and 
concrete approaches. That part had been a 
gold mine for Jim, which was no business of 
the railroads. 

The contract for the steel work was no 
scrap of paper—it included page after page 
of specifications, describing just what the 
chemical composition of each piece of metal 
should be, just how strong an inch of each 
piece should be, and so on and on. It left 
nothing to the imagination. It went on to 
say how each piece should be made fast to 
the next, how the rivets should be driven, 
and that the span across the river should 
be carried out from the towers, each piece 
carrying those that were farther out, so 
that navigation on the river should not be 
interfered with. 

There was a roomful of blue prints which 
showed how long each girder and truss 
should be, and how many steel plates, 
angles, channels and rivets there should be 
in each, and how thick each part should 
be and how much it should weigh for each 
linear foot. The contract did not stop 
there, for the city sent dozens of men to the 
Bridge Company’s shops, who examined 
every bit of metal that was to go into the 
bridge, tested its strength, analyzed it, 
twisted it out of shape, measured it, weighed 
it. And when all this was done and found 
as it should be, each piece was so marked 
with white paint. 

Above the river were more of the city’s 
men, who watched each piece put in place, 
who tapped every rivet with a hammer; 
and if one did not ring clear as a bell a 
circle was drawn round it and a new one 
had to be driven in its place. 

Thus the city had said to the Lee Bridge 
Company: ‘You do as we tell you, follow 
our orders, and we will be responsible for 
the results; we will pay you for the mate- 
rial and your work, but we do not want any 
advice.” 

So the work had gone ahead and the two 
arms of the great span were reaching out 
and out across the river. Men could shout 
from one to the other now, across the two 
hundred feet of empty space that was soon 
to be filled. Riveting hammers sang all 
day long; hoisting engines puffed far out 
on the span; derricks lifted and swung 
members of the great span into place, anda 
locomotive hauled car after car of steel out 
over the river where the derrick chains and 
hooks could reach it. The work was going 
well; there werefew rejections of materials— 
and those for minor defects, to be safe and 
to make every man sure and proud of his 
work. The Bridge Company inspected 
quite as closely as the city, for it, too, must 
be sure that it was beyond reproach. 


Norman Dean left S. Mary at her house 
and drovehome. Itwasa Friday night, the 
Friday before election day, the night he 
had asked her to be his wife. He left his 
car in the garage, went into 1407 Orchard 
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Street, pushed the burned-through logs in 
the fireplace together and, turning his face 
bedward, sighed. 

“Sally, Sally, is it impossible for you 
too? Am I to lose the biggest game of all? 
Think, girl, what it means for you and 
yours! I’ve ‘played square with you and 
Talways will. It’s your chance. Takeit! I 
wonder whether you will take it.” 

The next day at noon the whistle blew on 
the Alden side of the great span. Men 
dropped their tools, banked forge fires, shut 
off steam in the hoisting engine, the rivet- 
ing hammers ceased their incessant chatter. 
Men came sliding down from above and 
found comfortable places to eat lunch, and 
Mike Hennessy came along with his train, 
being halfway when the whistle blew. 

Mike had intended to stop at the 
bumper lashed to the track and the girders 
beneath. He did not stop; he went on and 
on, and down, down, down—into the water 
that had been so far below him. Thirty-five 
other men went down with him, and the 
whole great web of steel, a mass of twisted 
junk, tangled in the river and above it, 
crushed against the granite pier. A man 
here and there, of the thirty-five, hung by 
some miracle to a strand of the ruin. One 
or two were caught in an enormous vise and 
crushed into another world; two or three 
were pinned by arm or leg or body and held 
fast, making a race between rescue and 
eternity; and one, a young, light-haired 
boy, was caught and held so tightly that he 
could hardly move a finger, caught by tons 
and tons of steel that no man or multitude 
of men could bend or break. 

The news flashed through Alden and out 
to the world. Strong men trembled, great 
engineers bowed their heads and sobbed, 
and women felt their hearts stop beating 
and the world grow dark. Norman Dean 
staggered and turned a chalky white when 
the news burst on him; he held firmly to his 
desk and a picture of horror flashed across 
his brain. 

Then the reaction came and he shouted: 

“McGregor, Tull, Hendricks, Watts, 
come!”’ His cries echoed through therooms 
and the men came, and they raced with am- 
bulances and patrol wagons across the city. 

As they went on the city became a flying 
mass of dull humanity, tortured and drawn 
by torture to the river bank. The Master 
Crab flew on, through the thin line of po- 
licemen already there and out along the 
approach, with his men behind him. 

They stood for a short moment, over- 
whelmed by the glorious victory that Na- 
ture had won over man, and then the Crab 
became the Master. He spoke quiet words 
to the men about him, listened to their an- 
swers, nodded his head; and the salvage of 
human beings, and those who had been hu- 
man beings, began. Swiftly, efficiently the 
new organization, rising from the one that 
was almost gone, set to work. Tugs worked 
their way into the tangled mass, divers dis- 
appeared, cables crossed from tower to 
tower high in the air and men suspended 
from them went down to the men waiting 
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below. Acetylene torches ate their way 
through binding weights, and men, cou- 
rageous beyond belief, crept slowly on with 
oxygen, with jacks, with air and chipping 
hammers. Ofttimes rescuers needed rescu- 
ing. When darkness came many search- 
lights, diffused so that they would not 
blind, drove night away. 

Hour after hour flew by, each tolled off 
by the clang of gongs on ambulances bear- 
ing away the men brought back from out 
there. Day broke and men of mighty muscle 
and iron nerve dropped out and others took 
their places, but the Master worked on. 
Great cups of strong black coffee, food taken 
from the common fare, drunk and eaten on 
his feet, kept him on his feet. Another day 
and then another night, and as the hours 
grew small the last of all the living, the last 
of all but those crushed on the river’s bed— 
the tall blond boy with blue eyes—came 
back, back to the breaking dawn, with a 
smile on his lips and the light of heaven in 
his eyes. 

The Master watched him come, borne 
gently. Hewasthe last; the Master’s work 
was done. They came toward him with the 
boy, and the boy saw the Master. He tried 
to raise himself on the stretcher and fell 
back, smiling at the Master. His hand 
reached out and met the Master’s hand, 
and then the boy went on. 

“Who is he?”’ The Master spoke to 
Dobby, who knew the men. 

“Perry McDonald; and a fine lad he is, 
and not hurt bad.” 

The Master put his hand on Dobby’s 
shoulder for support. 

“T’m going, Dobb; tell Hendricks.” 

The news that spread through Alden 
found a woman and, passing on, left her 
alone with the spirit of Norman Dean. His 
final last affliction had come, and she must 
go to him and save him from the world and 
from himself. But she could not go; she 
soon knew that he was there, alone, where 
she could not follow. Morning came and 
she saw his name spread across the papers’ 
heads in great, cold, black type, telling of 
the hell that he had brought, of murder, 
ruin, disgrace—criminal, lying words that 
burned into her inner being. 

It was night when she finally went out 
into the city streets and came to his dark 
house. A group of men were about the 
closed door, waiting for him to make 
a column in their papers. The woman 
watched and waited, hidden by a shadow 
across the street. 

“He has not come; he has not come.’’ 

She waited, seeing the sky above her 
touched by the morning glow. A shambling 
figure came down Orchard Street and she 
flew to it. 

**Johnson, has he come?’”’ 

“No, he ain’t come yet; but Ah’low he’s 
comin’ and be here mos’ any minit now.” 

“‘Let me in. Come, the back way!”’ 

“Ah surely will; Ah surely will. Ah ’low 
he’ll be needin’ more takin’ care of than Ah 
can gib him, rightly. Doctor, he comin’ 
too.” 
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The woman and the colored man passed 
through the court and went into the house. 
She flew about making ready for whatever 
might come, and when there was nothing 
left to do she sat by the window, waiting. 
She heard the doctor come, heard him ask 
Johnson questions, heard the satisfactory 
answers, and waited. 

The Master came, alone. She flew to the 
stairs and listened. He came in and found 
the two men waiting for him. He shook his 
head and tried to smile. 

“T’m all right,” he murmured. “I’m 
fine, fine! I only want to sleep.’”’ His eyes 
closed and he stumbled forward. They 
caught him and half led, half carried him 
upstairs, past the woman in the shadow. 

The woman waited. The doctor came 
out and found her. 

“He’s all right, not a thing wrong; he 
won’t wake for ten or twelvehours. Keep an 
eye on him though; someoneshould be here.”’ 

The woman waited in the darkened room, 
waited till night came again. It was eight 
o’clock when she saw his eyes, turned away 
from her, open and close again. Then 
something of her must have reached him, 
for his face suddenly changed from dull 
unconsciousness to realization. His hand 
reached into empty space, searching. Then 
he turned slowly upon his back and saw her. 


Beyond the city Jim Carter, bailed by 
the law for a few short days, and bailed, or 
jailed, by God for eternity, lay on his bed. 
A woman and many men were at his bed- 
side, and more men were outside waiting 
to flash the word that the man would pay 
for his crimes elsewhere than on earth, un- 
less he had already paid. Men were there 
to watch him die who might better have 
been elsewhere, men who had come because 
there was no one to say them nay. The old 
man was muttering so low that they could 
not hear the words, but the woman always 
sought to comfort him: 

“Yes, Jim, yes. Will you have anything, 
Jim? Can I do aught to ease you, Jim? 

““What’s that yesay, Jim? The mornin’s 
been? Yes, Jim, the mornin’s gone; it’s 
near night now. 

““Can’t ye hear me, lad? ’Tis not morn- 
in’; ’tis night. Ye’ll sleep well, Jim.” 

The man turned his head slightly and 
they thought he said again ‘Mornin’ 
been?” as one pronounces ‘‘bean’’; and he 
knew they did not understand. 

They should understand! He struggled, 
and with the last strength that was in him 
raised himself and rested on his elbow, his 
other arm raised before them. 

“T say ’twas Norman Dean, d’ye hear, 
Norman Dean as did it—and may his soul 
burn in everlast-in’ h-hell!’’ 

His words ended in a terrible screech; he 
fell back, dead, and the world knew who 
had rescued Alden from the mire. The 
word flew over wires and out on the street, 
and people heard, stood before bulletin 
boards and read. 

Sanity was coming to the crushed city. 
A rumor had said that the Master Crab was 
not to blame for what had happened to the 
bridge and the rumor had gathered strength 
until Alden began to suspect the truth— 
that the knowledge of man was imperfect 
and that the will of God must prevail. Then 
the story of his long vigil on the bridge had 
been told, and Alden began to understand. 


Norman Dean was before his fire. The 
woman was beside him, his arm about her 
and her hands in his. 

“Happiness which passeth all under- 
standing, sweetheart,” he whispered. 

She looked up at him, the light of perfect 
love within her eyes. ‘‘Oh, Norman!”’ 

Then later: “Listen, someone is outside. 
Someone shouting; what can it be?” 

“T don’t care, dear; let them shout!” 

““Marse Dean—oh, ’scuse me, sah, ’scuse 
me, ’scuse me.” 

“What is it, Johnson?” 

““Major Walker telephone, sah, to say 
can he see you if he come right away?” 

“Say no, that I’m sorry.” 

Johnson turned, and Norman heard the 
voice beside him. He looked at her and 
smiled. é 

“All right, Johnson; tell him to come.” 

**Yas sah, yas sah.” 

“Norman, listen! Come, let’s look!” 

They walked to the window and made a 
narrow opening between the shade and the 
frame. The street was jammed with people 
cheenne and shouting “‘Dean! Dean! 

ean!” 


He took her in his arms and kissed her. 


**A fickle world, my love,”’ he said. 
“But not for me, and thee, beloved.” 
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LEATHER BELTING 


Tanned by us for belting use 
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Hard Drives 


|: is hard drives which have caused the greatest demand in the world 
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for Graton & Knight Leather Belting. Heavy loads, high speeds, 

twisting turns, moisture and fumes, sudden changes of atmosphere— 
these difficult tests have proved the quality of Graton & Knight Stand- 
ardized Leather Belting. 

While the power leakage caused by the use of inferior belting shows 
up more conspicuously on hard drives, don’t forget that on easy drives 
your power leaks away and is wasted just as truly and just as constantly. 

Economy on easy drives does not exist by the use of cheap leather or 
substitute belting, but rather by the use of a high grade leather belt of the 
proper width —this insures longest service and greatest economy. 


Graton & Knight Tannage— Graton & Knight Leather — Graton & Knight 
Standardization save you money on all drives 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. COMPANY, Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting, Lace Leather, Packings, and Specialties 
BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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18-inch Neptune Double Leather Belt on = — | 
@ difficult quarter-turn drive, Opdenweyer- 
Alcus Cypress Co., Sorrento, La. ~ ——————————= 
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With Glidden Endurance Auto Finishes 


Put new life and endurance in all your rolling 
stock. 


Whether Kiddy Car or Automobile you can give 
it a “good as new” effect with Glidden Finishes. 


Finish the car yourself. You can do it easily, 
quickly, conveniently and durably with Glidden 
Endurance Auto Finish. 

—easily, because Glidden Auto Finish makes your car 
like new with only one coat. 

—quickly, because it goes on in short order and dries in 
less than 48 hours. 

—conveniently, because you don’t have to lay up your 
car for a week or two. 

—durably, because Glidden Endurance Auto Finish will 
retain its lustre under hardest usage and the most severe 
weather exposure—heat, cold, snow or sleet. 

The result will make you an enthusiastic booster for 
Glidden Endurance Auto Finish. Most likely your car 
was originally finished with Glidden Endurance Products. 
When refinishing time comes it is the logical thing to 
follow the car builder’s judgment. 


You Can Paint Your Ford with 
Glidden Auto Finish, Black, for $1.25 


(Colors slightly higher) 


Go to your regular dealer. If he cannot supply you send $1.25 
($1.50 in Canada) for one quart of Auto Finish Black to The Glidden 
Co., 1507 Berea Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Note to dealers—Send at once for our Marketing Book of 
Glidden Auto Finishes. 


The Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
The Glidden Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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_.ette, crépe de Chine or fig- 


T WAS a Peach Melba season in the 
I waist section of the Mammoth Depart- 

ment Store. This infallible harbinger of 
prosperity, however, did not refer to any of 
the newer shades of Georg- 


ured organdie. It was 
merely the expensive 
twenty-five-cent dessert in 
which Miss Adele Glaub, 
buyer of waists for the said 
department store, indulged 
herself when the female con- 


-war—beefless, wheatless, 
coatless days—and bought 
waists, waists, waists. 

It was at periods such as 
this that the dark, danger- 
ous eyes glazed to a peculiar 
hardness. Peculiar because 
beneath its driving firmness 
there lurked a complacency 
of work well done. How 
Simon Legree would have 
envied the striking black 
figure of Miss Glaub as it 
undulated with deceptive 
slowness across the deep 
green carpet to urge some 


getting—while the getting 
was good! How Miss Beda 
Thara, vampire par excel- 
lence of the movie world, 
would have admired her ar- 


hissed some mooning bundle 
boy into a jazz state of ac- 
tivity! But the compla- 
eency of work well done 
softened the words of get- 
ting and the hiss of action— 
thus differentiating between 
a Peach Melba season and a 
season sans the twenty-five- : 
eent desserts. During the latter type of season the hardness 
of eye was different. It was the fighting hardness that was 
out to sell—not get; and woe betide a laggard salesgirl that 
allowed even the most casual shopper to step two feet 
within the precincts of the waist department without hur- 
Tying to meet her. It was at times such as this that the 
artistic complacency of driving was forgotten for the gentle 
tigerishness of fighting for every possible doliar. Instead 
of merely directing at such times the sinuous figure removed 
its jet earrings and undulations; then, without gloves, so to 
speak, plunged into the selling mélée itself. But we were 
speaking of a Peach Melba season! 

It was Friday, which in the lexicon of the Mammoth 
Waist Section meant that to the ordinary busy day of a 
busy season were added the pinch and the scramble of the 
professional bargain hunter. Miss Glaub, in shimmering 

k satin, was here, there and everywhere. 

“Mizz Glau-aub, have we any more of those flesh 
Georgettes with th’ little vestees an’ cuffs this lady 
saw ae 

“Miss Glau-aub! Tel-ee-phone! Ooh-ooh!” 

_ “Here’s a lady that sez that these Nile greens ain’t 
washable, an’ that she oe 

“Say, lady, if you are the head of this department I want 
to know why you don’t 5s j 
_ “Qoh-ooh! Miss Glau-aub! Tel-ee-phone!” 

“—— an’ the stockroom says that they ain’t got any 
uP thirty-fours in that white organdie with the frill 

ee : 

Calmly she answered them all, then moved languidly 
toward the shrill ““Ooh-ooh!” A moment later she was 
back in the midst of the fray. 

“What is this—a tea?” she demanded of a trembling 
figure caught in the act of arranging her hair before a pillar 
mirror. ‘‘Get busy an’ take that waist outta the clutches 
tg mawling ol’ cat an’ wrap it up before it’s in tat- 

__ Another committed the momentary indiscretion of lean- 
ing against a mahogany table while her customer considered 
the relative merits of embroidered with sequins and hand 
| ery. The customer noticed nothing beyond the fact 
that the girl had suddenly straightened and reddened as 
a sweetly smiling figure in black passed. She missed the 
low hiss.as the two figures merged. It was probably for 
the best that she did. “‘Standup! Don’t let the ol’ century 
plant think she’s got till 1990 to spen’ that $2.98!” would 
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“Oh, Mizz Glaub!’’ Virgie Cooed, “‘Ain’t This Part Won’erful?” 


hardly have meant a pleased customer. But then, cus- 
tomers were so unreasonable. 

And so the morning ticked away and the afternoon 
began. By three o’clock Miss Glaub was dreaming of her 
pink chaise longue and her unvamplike kimono. At four 
she decided to make the dream a reality, but just as she 
prepared a parting stimulant for still another laggard 
the crowd of pinching, probing, crushing bargain hunters 
parted, and down the aisle rolled the heavily endowed 
figure of Mrs. Throckmorton Spriggs! Instantly the dark, 
dangerous eyes softened to register delight and welcome. 
Quickly she stepped forward with a delicate, outstretched 
hand of welcome. Gone were the hiss and the urge; instead 
came the most musical of delighted coos, for let it be known 
here and now that the Spriggs account is without roof and 
the Spriggs vertebree number at least five in the backbone 
of Bigburg society. 

“My dear Mrs. Spriggs’”—like the babble of a merry 
little brooklet—‘“‘three minutes more and I wouldn’t have 
had the pleasure of seeing you. I was-just leaving.’”’ And 
then for just a fleeting moment Miss Glaub forgot the 
coo and the gentle gaze of genteel welcome and stared— 
pos-i-tive-ly stared! 

For Mrs. Throckmorton Spriggs, instead of merely work- 
ing her third chin and partially closing her little china-blue 
eyes to indicate business recognition, held out a pudgy, 
mottled, aristocratic hand ablaze with gems, opened her 
eyes to register social recognition and actually smiled! 
Stunned as she was Miss Glaub still had time to remember 
that this was exactly the way she would greet Mrs. Van 
V. Velvet, of the younger set. 

Even the words were different. Instead of the custom- 
ary “Oh, yes! Good afternoon,” Mrs. Spriggs gurgled: 
“Why, m’dear Miss Glaub”—actually by name—‘“I 
wouldn’t have missed you for worlds—positively not for 
worlds!” 

Miss Glaub managed to murmur “ Really?” very aristo- 
cratically, and wish that Madame René, the stuck-up head 
of the millinery department, had been near enough to hear 
the magic words. Then the idea came suddenly to the 
shimmering black head that the old cat was only lookin’ 
for some bargains—and therefore the blarney was Lt 
was easy to find out! 

“T suppose you have come to take away the most beauti- 
ful and artistic of my creations.’’ It was the true selling 
artiste speaking. 


Castle 
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But instead of lowering the bulbous 
Spriggs lids and merely grunting acquies- 
cence the blazing Spriggs hand went up in 
friendly protest. “Not a bit of it, m’dear 
Miss Glaub. Not a bit of 
it—something quite differ- 
ent really—something social 
rather than business.” 

At the last words Miss 
Glaub only managed to hide 
the most delighted of smiles 
with the most elaborate of 
yawns. “Ain’t that fine?” 
Then, to go with the yawn, 
another “Really?” 

A scrambling bargain- 
hunting woman jarred the 
sacred Spriggs person as 
she dashed madly for a 
table freshly replenished 
with regular $5 values at 
$2.98. With a look of utter 
disdain for such vulgar rush- 
ings Miss Glaub extended a 
friendly hand, with little 
finger aristocratically rigid, 
and touched the Spriggs 
elbow in gentle guidance. 

“Come right over to my 
office. It ain’t—it is quiet 
an’ free from these terrible 
penny savers.”” Miss Glaub 
let her dark uplifted brows 
say what she really thought 
about them. 

But it developed that 
Mrs. Throckmorton Spriggs 
was in a hurry, a most tre- 
mendous hurry. 

“T would be delighted to 
explain my little idea to you 
right now, m’dear Miss 
Glaub. Don’t you know, the 
atmosphere so seems to fit 
into the largeness and 
beauty of the idea?” 

Miss Glaub’s “Yes” seemed to say that already the 
idea was unfolding before her eyes in all its brightness 
and beauty. “I must be going right this moment—a tea, 
m’dear Miss Glaub—but the idea is just filling me. It 
really seems almost spiritual ou 

“ But a, 

“Tf I only could spare a moment to tell you of what I 
expect you and me to accomplish, but—I must be going.” 

At the subtle intoxication of ‘you and me” the Glaub 
chin went up to a higher angle and the dark, dangerous 
eyes seemed to look out on the working world with blasé 
charity. “But ”” she began again. 

Mrs. Throckmorton Spriggs was in a hurry—but the 
idea was so beautiful. “To-night, m’dear Miss Glaub,” 
she decided as she squared off and prepared to move 
against the turbulent current of mere business, “to-night 
you must come to my house and have the whole situation 
explained. Professor Smithey, professor of English 
Literature at Bigburg University, y’know, he is so enthusi- 
astic about it. But I must go—any time after eight, m’dear 
Miss Glaub—you are going to think it’s just wonderful, I 
know—and your influence—but until to-night.” 

“Your influence”—it seemed a magic gas that was 
carrying the tender Glaub spirit up and up—into the most 
rarefied heights of social activities headed by the Spriggs 
vertebre and the rest: Mrs. Van V.-Velvet, Mrs. General 
Pilsifer Morningrod and old Mrs. Peter Blount. Suddenly 
from this cloud of social exclusiveness she saw the waddling 
figure hesitate and stop. A moment later the heavy 
Spriggs barytone filled the intervening ten feet with its 
aristocratic cadence. 

“Miss Glaub, you—you really are in sympathy with the 
recent movement to give the working classes the benefit— 
so far as is possible, of course—of the best of Old World 
culture?” 

The dark-eyed little girl who had been guilty of leaning 
while the century plant decided happened to be passing. 
Quickly but tenderly the Glaub hand reached forward and 
patted the passing head caressingly. ‘Indeed, yes!’’ she 
said brightly. “Sometimes I don’t know what I would do 
if it wasn’t for my little charges.” 

The dark eyes of the girl stared at Miss Glaub—almost 
wild-eyed, it seemed—then hurried down the aisle. Was it 
to hide a smile? 7 

On her way out of the store some fifteen minutes later 
Miss Glaub stopped at the jewelry section and looked 
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longingly at a beautiful mother-of-pearl lorgnette—and 
then decided to let it go, for the time being. 

Outside a late-winter drizzle had set in; 
almost decided to call a taxi. 


Miss Glaub 


Somebody once said, in speaking of something or some- 
body else, that “‘even Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of these’’; which aptly describes the costume 
and accessories thereto of our Miss Glaub asshe swept by the 
sandstone lions that guarded the portals of the aristocratic 
Spriggs mansion in Capitol Avenue. The lavishness of the 
ancient East, that had attempted to paint the lily, was, 
however, missing, and in its place, amply filling it, was the 
beauty of simplicity. A beautifully simple gown of deep 
purple was relieved only by asingle artificial rose—fragrant 
of Paris—at the waist. The cloak that draped it had only 
a huge white collar of soft fox as a foil. Even the taxi, 
instead of being of the lavish, black-and-white or yellow 
variety, was a somber black—almost like a private car. 
It was the refinement of long-time wealth—plus. 

When the huge, creaking door, with its hundreds of pieces 
of heavily leaded glass, had opened at her behest, Miss 
Glaub knew exactly what to do. Hers was the regal indif- 
ference of the upper classes—even a decided improvement 
on the scene in The Fool’s Paradise where Beda Thara 
returns to her mansion after a weary evening at the opera. 
When the door had been closed and the menial stood at 
attention she spoke—but not before. .It was the blasé, 
world-tired, social-butterfly tone. 

“‘Say to your mistress,”’ she directed regally, “‘that Miss 
Glaub is here.” 

But the menial merely continued to stand. It irked the 
tired social butterfly to the point where she forgot The 
Fool’s Paradise. 

‘“*Well,”’ she snapped, “‘what’s bitin’ you now? Are you 
deaf, my man?” 

For a moment it seemed as if the insolent fathead was 
about to laugh, but it proved to be merely a convulsive 
cough. ‘‘ Your wrap, ma’am,”’ he suggested quite humbly. 

But the lower class must be taught its place. 

“‘T’ll keep my wrap—for the present.”’ 

The Glaub look implied that though she had implicit 
faith in her dear friend Mrs. Throckmorton Spriggs’ 
honesty, still one could not always be so sure of servants. 

With another cough the fathead left, after showing her 
to a-small room at the right of the hall. It was a lofty room 
and without the class of the millionaire’s homein The Fool’s 
Paradise. For in- 
stance, the bronze 
statue of the Venus 
was missing, and 
there wasn’t a single 
solitary tigerskin 
rug. Musing over 
this Miss Glaub de- 
cided that after all 
maybe the Spriggs 
income wasn’t all 
that it was cracked 
up tobe. A moment 
later she was sure of 
it. 

With a soft swish 
Mrs. Throckmorton 
Spriggs was in the 
room. Her hand of 
welcome was as blaz- 
ing as in the after- 
noon, but instead of 
a tiara of pearls 
nothing but the rap- 
idly graying Spriggs 
hair adorned the 
Spriggs head. Not 
even a waving para- 
dise plume—and 
hard as it was to be- 
lieve, the Spriggs 
gown was only of 
taffeta—an’ only 
black taffeta at that. 
Miss Glaub thought 
of the gorgeous affair 
of shimmering se- 
quins and net worn 
by the millionaire’s 
wife in The Golden 
Gloaming, and 
nearly felt sorry for 
one so vainly trying 
to keep up appear- 
ances. 

*“M’dear Miss 
Glaub, I am so de- 
lighted,” taking her 
gently by the gor- 
geous purple arm; 
“come right on in 


and meet Professor Smithey. The dear man and [ are posi- 
tively longing to tell you about our wonderful idea for the 
working class.” 

Out in the hall again Miss Glaub languidly resigned her 
coat to the waiting menial and indicated her intense inter- 
est by smiling with the wide eyes of anticipation. 

And the drawing-room confirmed her worst suspicions! 
There wasn’t a single suit of ancient armor in the room! 
that is, unless you considered the professor standing at 
twittering attention in the center of the room. 


‘“‘M’dear professor, let me present you to our missionary 
? ‘ 


into the wilderness—Professor Smithey, Miss Adele Glaub, 
of the Mammoth Store.” 

At ‘missionary into the wilderness’? Miss Glaub had 
stiffened, but managed to relax sufficiently to murmur a 
dulcet ‘‘Charmed, I’m sure!’’ 

The professor bobbed his tired little head. “‘No class!” 
was Miss Glaub’s mental classification. 

“T am charmed to meet so charming a missionary!” 

Miss Glaub reversed the classification. Perhaps he looked 
tired—but you never can tell. 

When the professor had gallantly seated them, Mrs. 
Spriggs began in the throaty rumble of deep enthusiasm: 
“Tt was a perfectly wonderful idea—an inspiration really, 
m’dear Miss Glaub—the professor and I are dreadfully 
proud to think that we really conceived it.’ 

The professor noting with scientific interest the pleasing 
contrast between white skin and jet earring hastily wak- 
ened from his educational research and nodded violent 
agreement. But the dark Glaub eyes missed these details 
because they were noting the singular lack of hunting 
trophies; why, in The Return of John Warden, the Warden 
drawing-room had the swellest collection of hunting things! 

But the Spriggs voice was already breathing on: ‘‘We 
are going to give the working class—that is, the younger 
class of workers—the chance to help themselves toward 
true cultural development.” 

Miss Glaub nodded pleasantly, but the dark, dangerous 
eyes were probing, seeking. There wasn’t a single hand- 
made oil painting of a frowning old gentleman in colonial 
dress in the room! 

“We are going to start slowly—that is the professor’s 
idea—and gradually branch out. We are going to organize 
the Mammoth Browning Society, m’dear—the very first 
branch in your department. And we want—indeed we 
insist, don’t we, professor? ’’—another series of violent pro- 
fessorial nods—‘‘ that you be president and chief mentor.” 


At Eight:Forty:Five the Attendance Still Numbered Four — Because the Fathead Was Included. 
Mrs. Throckmorton Spriggs Became Tart 
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Miss Glaub came back from the hunting trophies and the 
old colonial gentleman with a start. Browning? How Miss 
Glaub suddenly wished for that human encyclopedia, 
Mr. Garbey. ‘‘I—I’m afraid that my duties he 

“Don’t say another word!” the Spriggs voice begged. 
“T know you are terribly busy—but think how much the 
inspiration of Browning will mean to your little charges— 
cheerful, healthier, better workers!” : 

Miss Glaub thought deep and fast. But this guy Brown- 
ing! Miss Glaub sighed, regretfully—almost tearfully. 

‘*Please—you plead with her, professor!” 

Patting his tired little head the professor did. She 
wouldn’t have so much to do really—dear Mrs. Spriggs was 
to furnish the clubroom, all the necessary volumes of 
Browning’s works, and pay all other incidental expenses. 
The professor was to read on two designated evenings each 
week and assign topics for general discussion—and as for 
Miss Glaub—well 

“‘She’s to be their mentor and charming example,” Mrs. 
Spriggs declared. ‘‘And how your dear charges will thank 
you, after they have heard the professor read some of the 
shorter poems—fully as classic and inspiring as the words 
themselves, m’dear.”’ 

Poetry! The guy was a poet! Slowly, artistically, Miss 
Glaub allowed her regrets and protestations to melt into 
sweet compliance. 

‘You are all so nice,”’ she murmured. “‘ Why, busy as I 
am, I can’t see my way to refusing you.” 

The professor clapped his hands. Mrs. Throckmorton 
Spriggs applauded with her little china-blue eyes. 

“Don’t you remember that charming little sentence 
from Two in the Campagna,’’ she murmured softly: 


“Only I discern 
Infinite passion and the pain 
Of jinite hearts that yearn.” 


The Glaub eyes smiled happily at the twittering professor 
and the Glaub head nodded brightly in the direction of the 
yearning Mrs. Throckmorton Spriggs. 

*‘ Ain’t it pretty?” she agreed. ‘“‘ Won’tit be wonderful to 
see their eyes light up—as mine did when I first heard it!” 
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ISS VIRGIE TUPPER, formerly of the French Room 

in the millinery section, but more lately, because of 
the Peach Melba briskness, of the waist department, was 
an obstructionist by nature and a cynic by inclination. 
She gazed through 
the sky-blue eyes of 
twenty and saw the 
dark-brown seams of 
fifty. But the tiny 
vermilion Tupper 
tongue, though par- 
taking of the dark 
side of life in liberal 
portions, was tipped 
with twin forks of 
caustic wit and laugh- 
ing sarcasm that 
made her at once 
the life and the fear 
of her companions, 
Miss Eulalie Hieber 
and the blonde, who 
had accompanied 
her in the temporary 
transfer. Great 
things were expected 
of Miss Tupper on 
a certain Wednes- 
day morning a few 
weeks later—and 
subtly knowing this, 
Miss Tupper was 
prepared to live up 
to previous billings. 
Miss Eulalie Hieber, 
the blonde and sun- 
dry other apprecia- 
tive spirits had 
arrived at the Mam- 
moth locker room 
twenty minutesearly 
as a result. They 
were giggling lowly 
to each other as the 
slender Tupper 
figure slid through 
the door, dexterously 
removing her hat 
the while. 

A moment later, 
coat off, cheeks 
pinched, she came 
toward them. 

(Continued on 

Page 59) 
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This Hansen Stubby Drop-Cuff com- Wherever well-dressed men assemble, 
_bines the 300d points of short glove and this Hansenbilt Washable will be in 
gauntlet. Variety in styles and linings evidence this season. It combines style 
for this model show Hansen ability with flexibility, strenith with softness. 
to serve a wide and critical public. Can be washed in soap and water. 


Every wearer of Hansen Gloves has the confidence 
_ that goes with the motto—‘‘Built Like a Hand.” It isan 
assurance of flexible, easy fit with correct tailored “set’’ 
to fingers and wrist. For softness with strength the 
leathers are unmatched, and for design, color and style 
the Hansen position in the love world is authoritative. 
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The Wonderful Brown Shaping Lasts 
Train Growing Feet for Universal Service 


The feet support the body. 
Unless they are correctly developed 
and kept physically perfect, the 
body will not function properly. 

The best way to train the grow- 
ing feet is to follow Nature—and 
wear shoes designed and shaped 
on Nature’s own lines. 

During the formative years— 
from 2 to 16— the bones of the feet 
are soft and pliable. Unless the 
shoes worn are scientifically cor- 
rect in shape, these bones will be 
forced out of their normal position 
—causing untold future misery. 


Avoid Foot-Torture 


The shape of the shoe depends upon 
the last (the wooden form representing 
the foot) over which the leather is 
stretched in making the shoe. 

Therefore, the last is the most im- 
portant factor in making the perfect 
shoe for universal service. 

Recognizing these facts, the Brown 
Shoe Company has designed and per- 
fected a series of lasts that reproduce 
Nature exactly, upon which to make 
shoes for growing boys and girls. 


The Dean Shaping Lasts 


embody the new scientific principles in shoemak- 
ing, including separate lasts for girls and boys. 
—reproduce the lines and measurements of the 
perfect foot in each stage of its growth. 
—vary slightly with each succeeding size, in 
width of toe, curve of arch, lift of heel and 
shape of shank. 

—give support to the foot at every point, 
while allowing entire freedom of movement. 
—insure the proper position of the feet in 
action, and secure correct body-poise. 

—train the growing feet for perfect service, 
promote health and prevent foot ailments. 


Get This Free Book Now 


That parents may know the truth, we have 
published an illustrated book entitled “Training the 
Growing Feet,” that is intensely interesting and valu- 
able. It is yours for the asking. Simply write to the 


Brown Shoe Company 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


’ Exclusive:Manufacturers of 


These are the Brown Shaping 
Lasts, so called because they cor- 
rectly shape the growing feet from 
year to year, until maturity. 

These lasts are used exclusively 
in making Buster Brown Shoes. 

Buster Brown Shoes are the only 
shoes which embody these new 
scientific principles—the only 
shoes which reproduce Nature’s 
lines of grace and beauty. 

By wearing Buster Brown Shoes 
your boy or girl need never suffer from 


corns, bunions, broken arches, tortured 
foot-bones, or other foot troubles. 


Reduce Shoe Expense 


Buster Brown Shoes correctly train 
the feet for every kind of service — 
with every muscle properly devel- 
oped, with every bone in its natural 
position. 

Buster Brown Shoes are economical 
shoes, for they are made from first 
quality leathers, with Government 
standard oak-tanned soles. 

Good shoe stores everywhere in the 
U.S. sell them for only $3.00, $3.50, 
$4.00 and up—in all up-to-date styles. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
“Ah, children!” she shrilled. “‘Was 
never evening yet but seemed far beauti- 
fuller than its day.’”’ 

Free from the eagle eye and rubber- 
heeled menace of Mr. Henry Grabble, the 
third-floor floorwalker, the collective howl 
of appreciation was unrestrained. Virgie 
patted down the imaginary gray hairs at 
the crown of her black little head and 
continued: 


Miss Eulalie Hieber pirouetted on a 
worn patent-leather toe. ‘Are we?’ she 
questioned. “Are we? The very first sale 
that asts me whether Georgette is all silk I’m 
going to close my eyes an’ murm’r softly: 

There is no truer truth obtainable.’” 

But the blonde, blondelike, held differ- 
ent views. ‘“‘Even at that,’’ she defended, 
“this guy Smithey is a nice ol’ fluff.” 

“That,” agreed Miss Tupper with un- 
accustomed celerity, “‘is what the little ray 
of sunshine of the waist department thinks.” 
[t was thus that the Tupper tongue re- 
ferred to her superior, Miss Glaub. 

“T heard her say, just as we were leay- 
ng, giggled another of the group, “that 
t had been an evening of un-a-loyed pleas- 
ire.” Then airily: ‘Whatever that is, 
an — 

“But lis’-sen, she ik 

“Wait, child—w-a-ait!’”? the other 
squelched the blonde. ‘‘Here’s the best 
dart of it. Smithey, he says: ‘To hear you 
say that makes my effort doubly repaid.’” 

iss Tupper nodded tragically. ‘‘ Yes,” 
she hissed; ‘‘beware, little man! Our 
vamp is loose again.” 

After the general laugh subsided the 

dlonde had her say: “‘Ain’t the old Loucy 
verson a scream? If she ever fell in th’ 
water her hands would drown—even the 
vest of her.” 
_ This was fair, for the blonde, everyone 
igreed. Thus accredited she continued: 
“But me for one ain’t strong enough for 
my of them to give them two of my eve- 
vin’s every week.”’ 

Virgie’s eyes glinted dangerously. The 
ylonde coughed nervously and looked at 
he clock. Before she could move, the 
Tupper tongue had lashed her to the spot. 
“You poor little pampered pet!” she 
neered. “You poor little shielded angel! 
(ou give me a pain!” 

_ “But Virgie!” placably. 

_ “You soft little stay-at-home! With 
rour nice little warm evenings, with your 
nice little boys ay 

| “Please, dearie!”’ 

' “You poor little boob—you goin’ round 
meering at Brownin’ an’ uplift an’ every- 
ee notes Where do you get that stuff, 
suh?’ 

_ “But Virgie, you said yourself!” tear- 


y. 

“Sure I did!” truculently. ‘But I took 

5 out in saying, didn’t I? You didn’t hear 
ine saying anything about not going every 
Tuesday an’ Friday regular—did you?” 
“But you’re not for this uplift thing. 
ou laughed an’ ——” 
' Miss Tupper shook her head sadly at 
‘uch imbecile talk. “Sure I laughed!” she 
‘greed. ‘But I’m for uplift—first, last an’ 
‘ll the time just the same.” 

“But mee . 


n’ every other girl that, ain’t overworked 
vith family joys. We can appreciate this 
frowning stuff—we can.” 

“Yes, you can!” The blonde’s courage 
vas returning. 

Miss Tupper directed a skinny forefinger 
it the blonde. ‘Yes, we can.” she directed; 
Ne we're going to keep on at it just as long 
3 they keep that room nice an’ warm, an’ 
a us our uplift with plenty of that 


is so’s Eulalie an’ Hattie an’ Eloise 


ighty-five-a-pound tea and fifty-cents-a- 
feged cookies that come after the last 
| “That ain’t uplift,” said the blonde, 

, “That,” said Miss Tupper simply, “de- 
ends on where you live.” 


if softened the rough corners and whis- 
ted lowly of better, brighter, brimming 
writs—that is, as far as Miss Glaub was 
oneerned—and who could resist such a 

Tming example? For the acidulous prod 
‘a8 substituted the gentle urge; for the 
command, the murmured request. 
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But the urge was firm and the request was 
positive enough to stimulate the sales force 
into making every possible sale—while the 
making was good; for no merchandising 
marvel knew better than Miss Adele Glaub 
that in the waist business—in the twinkling 
of an eye almost—days, weeks and some- 
times months came under. the category of 
profitless days. 

She was gently tolerant. “My dear! 
A possible customer to your right.”’ Or, 
perhaps, a tiny suggestion: ““My dear! 
Don’t you think that counter looks awfully 
mussed up?” 

Peach Melba days! How we all enjoy 
them. But if you are only five years older 
than you really look and have fought the 
grim old wolf of want from seven dollars a 
week behind the bundle counter up to 
forty-five dollars behind a real mahogany 
buyer’s desk, their additional zest is like 
whipped cream on chocolate—an added 


Miss Glaub Knew Exactly What to Do. 


barrier of sweetness. If you began by wear- 
ing a newspaper to improve the quality of 
an underskirt— progressed steadily through 
that period when even a newspaper was 
superfluous—and finally arrived at the 
point where the delight of soft swishes came 
from the silk of the worm, the open door 
of Spriggsdom. presents a wonderful vista. 
Already she was ‘‘m’dear’’—a person to be 
greeted by fully opened eyes. 

“Honest, Miss Beeley, I do think, dear, 
that you oughta dust off the glass of the 
imported waist section—on th’ inside.”’ 

She suddenly felt sorry for Mrs. Throck- 
morton Spriggs and her struggle to main- 
tain the pretense of great wealth. Of course 
she was fairly well to do, she decided; but 
no, not millions—not the solid millions that 
were backed by such tangible evidence as 
tiger skins, bronze Venuses and the frown- 
ing old colonial gentlemen. Of course she 
was highly aristocratic—oh, abso-lute-ly !— 
an’ maybe—later perhaps Well, old 
ladies had been known—lotsa times—to be- 
come vitally interested in people who were 
kindly interested, and understood. 

“Cer-tain-ly, madam, not a machine 
stitch in the whole waist. Abso-lute-ly 
not! An’ those sequins ain’t going to come 
off the first time you go to put it on— 
they’re sewed on!”’ 

And Professor Smithey! A funny little 
guy with a funny line of talk, but nice 
though. Not much of a dresser—worse 
even than Col. Amasa Pickering Jephson 
with his jagged, fringy cuffs; not that the 
professor’s were frayed, only he wore them 
so careless. Idly playing with the huge 
string of graduated jet that hung about her 
neck and to her knees, she wondered idly if 
the professor really meant her when he was 
readin’ that stuff about there bein’ a woman 
like a dewdrop. But professors, though 
heavy up above, were usually shy in the 
pocket. This was unfortunate, of course; 
but there was a certain air of class, an’ 
all that 

“Honest, Miss Tupper, I really do think 
that you oughta never wear black waists 
while in this department”—a warming 
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smile to take the harshness from the sug- 
gestion—“it makes you look so old, dear.” 

Happy days! A month of them. Happy 
evenings filled with soft words—and nearly 
as many soft looks from the chief exponent 
of Browning; with chatty, equalizing little 
affairs within the exclusive, rarefied atmos- 
phere of Spriggsdom. Days filled with 
Peach Melbas and cheery words for the 
better, brighter, brimming spirits! 

And then the bottom dropped quietly, 
unobtrusively out of the waist business! 


qr 


yy HAS been observed in previous bits of 
the Glaub commercial existence, Mr. 
Harvey Bibker, merchandise manager of 
the Mammoth Store, was a gentleman—and 
kindly. Recapitulating briefly, it may. be 
said that he was a big man, whose effulgent 
smile was saddened by only one word of the 
very, very many that nestled so glibly in 


Hers Was the Regal 
Indifference of the Upper Classes 


the Bibker vocabulary. It was alittle word, 
innocently hyphenated, but every Mam- 
moth buyer dreaded to use it in the kindly 
Bibker presence. It was for this reason, 
then, that we find Miss Glaub minus the 
jade earrings and the cheery air of assertive 
confidence as she seats herself in the rigid 
mahogany chair before the great man’s 
desk. It is for this reason the sibilant urge 
of the waist department has become almost 
an awkward hesitancy. 

“Mr. Bibker—I’m afraid we gotta take 
a mark-down on a lotta those low an’ 
medium-price numbers next week.” 

The great man stiffened as if with a 
mortal hurt. The half moon of happy wel- 
come straightened into a single line—a 
rather grim line, if we are to be accurate 
in all things. ‘‘Mark-down!”’ he echoed; 
then reproachfully: “‘Why, my dear Miss 
Glaub!”’ 

The head of the waist department nodded 
sadly, but with the detached air of one who 
has not personally been guilty. ‘I know,” 
she agreed, eyes down; ‘‘but it’s gotta be 

one.” 


“But for the last two months business 
has been so good. Now to drop off so 
completely—surely there must be some rea-~ 
son?”’ 

Miss Glaub shook her dark head and 
looked the great man straight in the re- 
proachful eye at this tiny implication of 
incompetency, 

“You yourself, Mr. Bibker, know as well 
as anybody,” she asserted, “‘that they don’t 
have to be any special reason for a woman 
not wanting a waist—even when it’s a suit 
season. Besides, these phee-nom-e-nal big 
days couldn’t keep up forever—could they 
now?” 

Mr. Bibker’s eyes seemed to say that they 
weren’t sure about that. The lips said: 
“Maybe the situation is—er—merely tem- 
porary.” 

Miss Glaub was a firm believer in the 
maxim: “When doing a bad job—why, do 
it good.” She again shook her head. “Even 
a optimist would hafta admit that it looks 
sim-ply fierce!” 
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But the great man was still unconvinced. 
“There must be some reason, some explana- 
tion,” he persisted. 

Miss Glaub did not waste words. “There 
ain’t!’’ she said forcibly. 

With his pudgy hands forming the fa- 
miliar church roof over his gently round- 
ing fancy vest Mr. Bibker considered the 
‘‘ain’t”’ for some moments. When he spoke 
it was irrelevant. 

“Tunderstand—that you—er—the sales- 
people in your department have organized 
a Browning Society?” 

Another nod. 

“Study—er—poetry, and so forth?” 

“Ye-es.”” 

Mr. Bibker nodded slowly. ‘Very laud- 
able,” he commented. 

Miss Glaub remained in statu quo. 

“But don’t you think,” he continued, 
“that perhaps—remember, this is only a 
supposition—that in filling these—er— 
young people with these highflown ideas— 
with gentle thoughts, that you have lost 
their fighting spirit—their selling morale?” 

The dark eyes flashed fire, the charming 
lips quivered with suppressed indignation. 
“Do you think for one sol-i-ta-ry minute, 
Mr. Bibker, that I would have anything to 
do with a society that hurt my girls’ mor- 
als?” Then proudly: ‘‘I want you to know 
that my girls’ morals are above reproach!” 
Then more slowly: 

‘Besides, would you want to hurt a lotta 
good customers like Mrs. Throckmorton 
Spriggs an’ Mrs. Van V. Velvet an’ their 
friends—lose thousands of dollars’ worth 
of business?” 

The great man allowed himself to smile 
momentarily. 

“You don’t understand.’’ Then more 
thoughtfully: ‘‘Though there is a good 
deal of—er—truth in what you say about 
Mrs. Spriggs.” 

‘Of course there is; an’ furthermore’’— 
tartly—“about what I say about the 
girls.” 

Once more Mr. Bibker considered. When 
he spoke it was in the calm, disinterested 
tone that Miss Glaub did not like. It was 
like a blue ticket in a pay envelope— 
almost. 

“T leave the entire matter in your hands,”’ 
was what he said. 

Back in the waist department Miss Glaub 
resumed her earrings and sneered. ‘‘The 
poor fish!” she murmured. ‘‘The poor yap! 
Passing the whole buck along to me, jus’ as 
if it was my fault, an’? ——” 

But what was that? From the direction 
of the millinery section there hove into view 
a customer—not a mere shopper, inasmuch 
as she came without tacking or stoppage. A 
cash customer, to judge by the twisted- 
twine shopping bag! And what was that? 
Twenty feet from the approaching sale 
stood Miss Virgie Tupper. And what was 
she doing? Reading—actually reading 
from a little red-bound book that Miss 
Glaub recognized instantly as Robert 
Browning, 1812-1889. 

Totally unconscious of the varied emo- 
tions that she was causing in the breast of 
her immediate superior the humorous Vir- 
gie continued to peruse Page Twelve, The 
Flight of the Duchess, with absorbing in- 
terest. By the time the sale had decreased 
the distance to twelve feet Miss Glaub was 
at her side. Looking up suddenly the stu- 
dious one saw the impending storm; but 
instead of the usual hurried duck and usual 
hasty rushing explanation Virgie merely 
smiled—a warming, better, brighter, brim- 
ming smile. 

“Oh, Mizz Glaub!”’ she cooed. “ Ain’t 
this part won’erful—where it says ‘When 
the liquor’s out, why clink the cannikin?’ 
Ain’t that cute?” 

The rush of turbulent, vitriolic words 
died in a mumbling gurgle in the Glaub 
throat. The things that could have been 
said were numberless—biting, action- 
getting words to instill the fighting spirit 
that such rotten business demanded. But 
though they died unsung, unsaid, the Glaub 
eyes were not to be controlled so easily. 
The danger light flashed out—and died; 
but not before the keen Tupper eyes had 
noted and appraised. 

Miss Glaub’s ‘‘There is a customer, 
dear,” was a masterpiece of suppressed 
emotion, and her admonition “‘ Don’t read 
on the floor, dear,’”’ was equally camou- 
flaged. 

To both, Miss Tupper answered a low, 
polite ‘‘Yes, Mizz Glaub.” But in her eyes 
shone the sudden light of a great and satis- 
fying discovery. She greeted the sale with 
a warming smile that brought a purchase, 

(Concluded on Page 62) 
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(Concluded from Page 59) 

though meant for something else. It 
seemed as if the waist would never be 
wrapped and the customer off—so great was 
the Tupper desire to confer with Miss 
Eulalie Hieber, the blonde and the other 
choicer spirits. But even this, as the Scrip- 
ture hath it, came to pass. The bell had 
rung and the stock was covered; they were 
alone in a little eddy of the crowded locker 
room. 

“Little charges, little charges, pin a rose 
on me!” she caroled in a peaked soprano, 
“T gotta idea that is going to tie a knot in 
the little ray of sunshine’s flow of language 
after this.” 

The blonde was skeptical—frankly so. 

“They ain’t nothing strong enough to 
tie her tongue up,” she asserted; ‘‘an’ be- 
sides, ever since we have become better, 
brighter, brimming charges she’s been just 
like sweet milk—she has.” 

““Even sweet mill gets sour,’”’ Miss Tup- 
per assured her; “‘an’ there is nothin’ so 
souring on the Glaub good nature as poor 
business. You remember that last spell, 
Eulalie, when she called me a little sap- 
head?” 

- Eulalie did. 
she added. 

“‘She called me a poor little fish,” another 
indicted. 

Even the blonde contributed. ‘‘She— 
she said I had all the pep of a lame turtle.” 

Then with infinite comedy Miss Tupper 
conducted a roaring farce of the little scene 
between herself, Miss Glaub and the sale. 
Shrewdly enough she analyzed the reasons 
back of the suppressed acid and the gleam- 
ing eye. 

*“An’ so all we gotta do is to keep on 
bein’ better, brighter charges until business 
picks up—because she’d be afraid to back 
down on her dear frien’, Mrs. Throckmor- 
ton Spriggs,’’ she finished. 

“Gosh!” exclaimed the delighted Eula- 
lie. “‘Won’t it hurt her dear sweet nature 
to say ‘dear’ when she’d liketa say—vwell, 
somethin’ else.” 

Everyone giggled her appreciation of the 
exquisite humor of the situation—that is, 
everyone but the pessimistic blonde. 

*“Don’t be too sure,’”’ she warned gloom- 
ily; ‘‘our little ray of sunshine wasn’t born 
yesterday.” 

“Don’t be a crape hanger, dearie,” ad- 
vised Miss Tupper airily. ‘“‘Black goes 
awful with your complexion.” 

The blonde wrinkled her tiny nose and 


sniffed. ‘‘Well, you wait an’ see!’ she 
predicted. 


“She called me clumsy,” 


Iv 


O MANY aman a grate fire and a well- 

eaked pipe mean reflection; to many a 
woman reflection comes with a kimono and 
a package of well-thumbed letters; but to 
Miss Glaub true refiection came only over 
the nightly application of cold cream. With 
the left hand holding the jar, theright gently 
stroking the Glaub cheek to a fairy white- 
ness, the little incidents of a day or a week 
faded away and left only the big things— 
and those at a clarifying perspective. It 
was then that the Glaub mind decided on 
beaded Georgette for fall or thought of Mr. 
Uthas Garbey, her most persistent suitor. 
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So, naturally enough, it was to the sym- 
pathetic little jar that Miss Glaub brought 
the case of Robert Browning, deceased, 
versus Business is Business. It was this 
consoling tribunal that was asked to decide, 
some two weeks later, what was to be done— 
and how. 

They had been trying weeks as well as 
dull waist weeks. Hope that it was but a 
temporary lull went in the early stage of 
the first week, and with it Peach Melbas. 
In their stead was a growing dislike for 
Miss Virgie Tupper; this guy Browning; 
Smithey, the poor fish; culture and its 
largest patroness, Mrs. Throckmorton 
Spriggs. To this list were soon added the 
names of the blonde, Miss Eulalie Hieber 
and three other of the choicer spirits who 
witnessed and acted upon the example of 
the humorous Virgie. Miss Glaub gritted 
the fine white pearls that adorned her 
mouth when she thought of the business 
that she might have had if she had been 
able to prod her slackers with the tiny pink 
Glaub gad. The season was fast ebbing; 
something must be done. Those demure, 
laughing-up-their-sleeves little brats! 

‘“Why mince words?”’ Miss Glaub de- 
manded of the jar. ‘‘They were, weren’t 
they?—yes; or even worse—embezzlers or 
something, taking pay for work they really 
didn’t do. An’ all because a fat old woman 
who really wasn’t rich at all hadda have her 
amusement.” 

Rubbing gently but insistently Miss 
Glaub demanded of the little jar the big 
idea. But the jar was coy—or idealess. 
Angrily Miss Glaub stared into its creamy 
center. ‘‘Oh, if I was only a clerk again!” 
she murmured. ‘‘ Wouldn’t I be able to tell 
those little smart alecks somethin’ though!” 

If she was only a clerk again! Why, it 
was the big idea! For the next half hour 
the wrinkles of the idea and the wrinkles of 
the Glaub brow were massaged out to- 
gether. An hour later all was well. Could 
every pipe and kimono say as much? 

The next day Professor Smithey of Big- 
burg University wag twittering a nervous, 
pleasurable acceptance of Miss Glaub’s 
phone invitation to come to the Ansonia 
Apartments that night and hear the most 
per-fect-ly won-der-ful of ideas for the class. 
Really an inspiration. The professor said 
he was sure of it and asked if eight was too 
early. 

And so it was that at fifteen after eight 
the professor was facing the ivory chaise 
longue with its passionate pink covering 
and registering delight at such a clever 
thought. 

“What is it the average salesgirl thinks 
of?’”’ Miss Glaub had demanded prettily of 
Professor Smithey. 

Professor Smithey didn’t know. 

Clothes!” 

What were the things they should think 
most about? 

The professor, smiling pleasantly, did not 
know. 

“The necessities of life—heat, drink, 
food.” 

The professor said that was perfectly 
true. 

Eagerly aflush she continued. It was 
natural that her dear little charges should 
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feel that they should be adorned—but she 
felt that it must be brought home to them 
that clothes must not be had at the expense 
of necessities. A warm room, good food, 
healthy drinking. But how to drive this 
humanitarian lesson home? That was the 
big idea. 

The professor continued to register rapt 
interest, 

“Here it is,” she said, with the modesty 
of one not seeking credit. ‘‘Let us devote 
the next evening of the series to poetry of 
winter, like Longfellow’s— 


Oh the long and dreary winter, 
Oh the cold and cruel winter! 


an’ others like that. Bring home the neces- 
sity of heat to them’’—with a smile and a 
nod, as only the professor could; “‘an’ add 
a touch of absolute realism by having all 
the heat turned off!”’ 

Looking into the deep, dark dangerous 
eyes that had caught so many other 
moths—such classy moths as Mr. Nathan 
Rosewater, of the firm of August & Rose- 
water, waist manufacturers—it was nat- 
ural that Professor Smithey forgot his thin 
cough and said that he thought the idea 
was a stunner—a ripper! 

The dark head and glinting earrings 
nodded their thanks and continued—for 
this was but the beginning of the idea. On 
the second evening, she cooed, the professor 
would read of hunger and thirst; and to 
add the realistic touch they would elimi- 
nate the tea and macaroons. 

Never eating between meals himself, 
Professor Smithey gave this idea even a 
more cordial reception. “A snorter!’’ he 
called it. 

And Mrs. Throckmorton Spriggs the 
following Tuesday evening said much the 
same thing as, swathed in the folds of her 
sealskin and blue fox coat, she listened to 
the sweet cadences of Professor Smithey 
and watched him actually make the dear 
girls shiver with his words—girls sans seal- 
skins and blue fox. 

But the hand clapping, usually, and 
lately, very loud and appreciative, was 
only perfunctory. The steaming tea urn 
presided over by the Spriggs’ fathead but- 
ler was immediately the center of a 
struggling mass of pushing, struggling, bet- 
ter, brighter, brimming spirits. It nearly 
deserved to be called a mélée. Miss Glaub, 
hiding a smile of grim satisfaction behind 
a benign smile of tender interest, watched 
the angular figure of Miss Virgie Tupper 
struggling, white-faced, with cold in the 
foreground, and thought of the following 
Friday evening. 


The following Friday thirteen regular 
members failed to answer to their names at 
roll call, but among those that answered 
‘‘Here!’’ very promptly were Miss Virgie 
Tupper, Miss Eulalie Hieber, Eloise Mur- 
phy and Miss Irene Beeley. 

The room was only moderately heated 
for the average winter night, but it hap- 
pened to be a much colder than aver- 
age winter outside. And dear Professor 


Smithey—he really outdid himself, mur- 
mured Mrs. Spriggs with a heavy nod of 
approval. 
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For two hours and ten minutes he spoke | | 
of food. Of feasts fit for Lucullus—or some | 
guy like that. Of huge Nubian slaves. | 
heavily laden with the choicest of exotic | 
fruits. Of the fragrant steam of coffee | 
against the cold tang of winter air; of 
dishes to tempt the most dyspeptic heathen 
god. In closing he read a short stanza from — 
a western poet that described, so you al- 
most could see and eat them, flapjacks 7 
sizzling sausage. 

And then the nineteen members present 
filed past the empty refreshment’ table out 

into the night! 

The following Tuesday evening Miss 
Glaub arrived early and waited anxiously 
for the first arrival. At eight-two Professor 
Smithey arrived and greeted her wi 
tender eye and pleasant word—b 
wasted. At eight-fifteen Mrs. Throckmor- 
ton Spriggs thumped aristocratically up the 
stairs, followed by the fathead and the tea 
urn. At eight-forty-five the attendance 
still numbered four—because the fathead 
was included. 

The professor coughed uneasily. Mrs, 
Throckmorton Spriggs became tart. The 
fathead became sleepy. ~ , 

At nine Miss Glaub, with the most re- 
gretful of tones, called the meeting off 2 
said sorrowfully that she was afraid 
charges didn’t take enough interest to 
rant such kind, considerate treatment from 
both of them. : 

Professor Smithey coughed. 

Mrs. Throckmorton Spriggs sniffed. _ 

“But,” continued Miss Glaub, ‘that i 
no reason why our intimate little fri d- 
ship—our triple friendship—should be br 
ken up.”” Did Mrs. Spriggs think so? 

Mrs. Spriggs signaled the fathead 
the professor majestically, stood up 
moved stiffly toward the door. Over her 
fur-clad shoulder the words floated back 
accompanied by lowered lids, business lids: 

“‘Possibly—when we again bela 


help a class that doesn’t wish to be helped 
your class.”’” Then as the professor lagge 
““Come, professor!” ; 
The professor came. 4 
For a moment the tout Glaub figure 
stared in silence—choking silence. She 
longed to call out and tell what she really 
thought of it all—what the girls thought 
it—what she knew now that they re 


standing there, hands clenched, she was 
sure that the retreating mountain of ft T- 
clad flesh was responsible for it all. She 
wanted to hurt her. Calling her a part of the 
working class, just as if a lady buyer ever 
did any demeaning work! She wanted to 
shriek the Spriggs secret aloud—that the 
Spriggs millions were not. That they were 
camouflage and that she could prove it by 
any moving-picture show in town—these 
and many other things; but suddenly she 
thought of the humorous Virgie and her 
smug demureness, and what she could s 

the following morning when somebody 

down on the job; when somebody so mu 

as ees her mouth about this guy Brown- 


in 
Thinking these agreeable thoughts, Miss 
Glaub smiled. 


Vitralite 


tone-ure WHITE ENAMEL 


Vitralite, the Long- 
Life White Enamel 
is so extremely du- 
rable that it is guar- 
anteed for three years 
outdoors as well as 
indoors, although in- 
doors its Justroussur- 
face lastsindefinitely. 
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Cest it with a*’Hammer 


VARNISH 


for Floors, Furniture and all Woodwork 


Now made in Eight Colors 
Try the Hammer Test Yourself 


can test witha hammer. ‘‘You may 

dent the wood, but the varnish won’t 
crack.”’ Don’t be content with varnishes 
that crack, chip and crumble, when you can 
secure ‘“61’’ Floor Varnish, the varnish that 
stands abuse. ‘61’ of course, also possesses 
beauty of surface and waterproof qualities, 
as well as the other common attributes of 
any good varnish. 

To meet the popular demand, ‘61’ 
Floor Varnish is now on sale in six attractive 
wood-stain colors: Light Oak, Dark Oak, 
Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Forest Green, 
and also the Natural and Ground Color. 

“61” stains and varnishes in oneoperation. 
But do not confuse “61” with ordinary var- 
nish stains and color varnishes. The ‘‘61”’ 


’ ‘HIS is the famous floor varnish you 


colors do not give that ‘‘dauby”’ effect. This 
is due to the fact that the colors and clear 
varnish are not merely ‘‘mixed”’ together; 
but they are intimately incorporated by the 
most careful grinding and regrinding, giv- 
ing them unusual brilliancy and clarity. 

“61” in colors has the same long-wearing 
durability as the Natural or clear ‘61’? 
Floor Varnish which we have made for 
more than a quarter century. 

Although made primarily to resist the 
punishment every floor receives, it becomes 
a self-evident fact that ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish 
is a perfect finish for scarred furniture and 
all odd touch-up jobs around the house. 
Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 
finished with ‘61’? and try the hammer 
test yourself on the sample panel. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


OUR GUARANTEE: 


If any Pratt & Lambert Varnish Product Sails to give satisfaction you may have your money back. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. VARNISH MAKERS 69 YEARS 


83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada, 25 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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tt SETLIST EE RI 


---the question 

promptu utterance---an expression of genuine admiration 
when you have your Easter clothes made for you--you alone. 
by our skilled tailors from your selection of style and fabric. 


We manufacture Price Build ing, 
no ready- Chicago, 
made clot ing, nee i) 5 


‘TRADE MARK REG. 1906 
BY EO-V-PRICE @ CO. 
CHICAGO,USA. 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great amd the Near Great 


= ] General Byng 


IEUTENANT GENERAL the Honorable Sir Julian 
Hedworth George Byng, K. C. B., K. C. M. G., is 
the full title, but at the Front they call him Bingo Byng. 
He entered the European war as a Major General. His 
stand before Ypres, which checked the German advance 
toward the Channel, tacked the K. C. M. G. on his 
name; and his brilliant performances as Commander of 
the Canadian Troops on the Somme added the K. C. B. 


CANADIAN OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH FROM WESTE iN NEWSPAPER UNION 


PHOTO. BY BOB MORNINGSTAR, BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


Edmund Vance Cooke 
An Autobiography 


WAS born Somewhere-in- 
: Canada in the year of (de- 
a leted by censor). Place of interment 
not yet determined. 
SSS I had one father and one mother, 
NEW YORK CITY and while I was yet in long clothes 
I brought them with me to the United States. At that time 
I was unable to write or speak the English tongue, though 
my father was an Englishman, tracing his ancestry back to 
his ancestors, and my mother was a Canadian of Irish, 
Scotch, French and other Allied strains. 

I finally settled in Ohio, overlooking the fact that I was 
not eligible to the presidency, and led a blameless life until 
the age of 
twelve, when I 
‘began to write 
for publication, 
At the age of 
fourteen an 
editor (name 
withheld at the 
request of his 
family) sentme 
a check for a 
contribution, 
and from that 


(Concluded on 
Page 66) 
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Senator Lodge and General Wood 


_JENRY. CABOT LODGE has represented Massachusetts in 
-4 the United States Senate continuously since 1893, and is one 
f the leading Republicans in the country. His record during 
he past session of Congress offers a fine example of a man who 
pells Patriotism in larger letters than he does Party. 


Mrs. Charles Watson 


ee snapshot above shows the highest woman officer in the 
British Army. Doctor Watson was recently appointed Chief 
‘ontroller of the Tommywaacs—or Woman’s Army Auxiliary 
‘oOrps—more than four thousand of whom are on duty behind the 
nes in France. In the issue of this weekly for December 8th 


fr, Pattullo told of the fine work these women are doing to help 
‘in the war. 


Major General Bell 


HE very soldierly horseman to the right is Major General 
George Bell, Jr., who for the last two years has been in command 
f American troops at El Paso, Texas. 
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How to avoid 
breaking speed laws 


NDER severe traffic regulations, to 
drive without a speedometer is like 
being haled into court without a lawyer. - 


You should know at all times your exact 
speed. The difference between driving 
18 or 20 miles per hour may mean a fine. 


Equipped with the Johns-Manville Speed- 
ometer you play safe because it is an 
‘accurate speed recorder. And the speed 
hand will not quiver from car jolts. 
Centrifugally controlled, it is depend- 
able and accurate under any conditions. 


The ebony-finished, maple Instrument 
Board, quickly attached to any open 
model Ford, permits mounting of addi- 
tional accessories. It gives a finishing 
touch to your car’s appearance. And it 
enables you to speed up to the limit of 
the law with peace of mind. 


To the Trade: The Johns-Manville 
jobber-dealer policy gives every recog- 
nized dealer a fair chance at this big 
market. Your jobber will supply you. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories — Branches in 61 Large Cities 


— 


e745, 


OVERS ‘ 
THE CONTINENT 


SPEEDOMETE 


for FORDS 


_. Complete with 
‘instrument board 
$13.00 West of the Rockies 
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WHO’S WHO=-AND WHY 


(Concluded from Page 65) 


Edmund Vance Cooke 


time I have never faltered in my down- 
ward career. Since then I have published 
a dozen books which have won the en- 
thusiastic approval of my publishers and 
myself. 

Among these books are “‘Chronicles of 
the Little Tot” and “Impertinent Poems,” 
the original poems of which first appeared 
in the pages of The S 
(name of magazine withheld at the request 
of George Horace Lorimer); and I have also 
written many better poems which have 
been rejected by the same publication. 

I early discovered that I was a more 
appreciative reader of my own writings 
than anyone else, and hence I have been 
reading them to whoever would pay the 
admission fee for over twenty years, un- 
flinchingly facing audiences in every state 
of the Union except Nevada, there being 


no audience room in that state small enough | 


to accommodate the total population. 
Aside from reading my own writings in 
public, I have no other bad habits. I do 
not even play golf. 
In politics I am a Single-taxer and con- 


sequently I have few supporters in public | 


office and my opinion of them is usually 
worse than that. 

In appearance I am a vanishing blond 
and I wear my clothes well. My shoes are 
just as well-worn as my clothes. ; 

My favorite composer is (name de- 
leted by rival) and my favorite author I 
have already mentioned. 

When I began my career I was a poor 
young man and now I have a wife and 
three children. 

Owing to the Hooverization of white 
paper and printer’s ink, my full name and 
titles are not given here, but the rest of it 
is Edmund Vance Cooke. 


fd bee= wife of a pigeon fancier whose loft 
I once visited took me to one side and 
gravely assured me that her husband was 
entirely crazy. ‘‘He thinks more of those 
birds than he does of his family,” said 
she. No doubt, but why shouldn’t a man 
be crazy over pigeons as over trout or wild 
fowl or big game of any sort? Aman must 
be crazy over something. 

“Well,” said the accused in this case 
ruefully, ““I know my weakness, but I just 
can’t help it. Now here,” and he pointed 
out to me a certain bird, “‘is a blue-checked 
cock that just came in last week. That bird 
had been gone exactly eleven months. It 
was lost in a race last year from Norfolk, 
Nebraska, to this city. I suspect he’s been 
philandering round somewhere, maybe m 
some church steeple or in some brewery 
where no one could get at him. But here 
he is home again, after almost a year, to the 
place where he was born. How can you 
help loving a bird like that? Now, I en- 
tered this bird last week in a two-hundred- 
mile race, and it came in again all right. 
ae old homing instinct never leaves these 

irds. 

“At one time,” he went on, “‘I thought I 
had reformed. I sold all my birds, rented 
my house here and moved to St. Louis. I 
came back here from St. Louis after about 
five years and moved into my old place. 
I wasn’t happy. I went out to the old loft 
tosee where | used to havesuch good times— 
and blame me! if there wasn’t old MecKin- 
ley, one of my own old pigeons, sitting up 
there on the one perch that had been left in 
the loft. I had sold that bird six years 
before to a man here in Chicago; and here 
the old chap had come back to me that 
raised him. Well, that was too much for 
me, mother—I just couldn’t help it—I had 
to go back into the flyers again.” 

Now, as a matter of fact there is a curious 
and half-irresistible fascination in this sport 
of the homing pigeons. It rests upon an 
absolute mystery. All that man has done 
in developing the sport is to take advantage 
of that mystery; he has never solved the 
mystery himself, and perhaps he never will. 
What is this homing instinct of the pigeon? 
By what uncanny mental process or innate 
quality of its own is it given to this beauti- 
ful, thoroughbred creature to orient itself 
infallibly and to head out for home, no 
matter where it has been taken or in what 
fashion? Science has not yet been able to 
explain this. 

The amateur flyers, many of whom are 
persons of no great means and no great 
education, but yet of an unlimited enthu- 
siasm, have different explanations of this 
curious instinct or whatever it may be 
called. ‘“‘They fly by the sun,” said one 
Belgian to me. ‘‘That’s easy to see, be- 
cause they fly truer and faster on a bright 
day, and never get lost. It’s the. cloudy 
weather that knocks them out.” 

“Ts that so?’ commented another. 
“That’s the same as saying they’ve always 
got to fly either east or west. But you 
know not all the races are run east and 
west—the birds come home from the north 


or the south just the same. What's that 
got to do with the sun?” 

“J think it’s electrical currents,” said yet 
another wise man. But another asked him 
whether each bird had private electrical 
currents of its own, and whether there were 
electrical currents running to Chicago from 
each of these points of the racing list, and 
whether there was an electrical current be- 
tween San Antonio, Texas, and Chicago. 
He had to shrug his shoulders and fall into 
silence. In truth none of them knows, and 
neither does anyone else know how the 
pigeon does these incredible things in his 
straight-bound homeward flights. 


The homing instinct may perhaps be one 


of those extra senses, like the sixth sense of 
a dog—in which I myself firmly believe— 
which are outside the comprehension of 
human beings, because they do not have 
these senses themselves. 

As to the conduct of the birds when 
starting out for their return voyage to their 
homes, circumstances and weather condi- 
tions have a little to do with it. When two 
thousand of them are released, perhaps a 
dozen or more will spring from the doors at 
once and line out straight for home. These 
may carry some trailers with them. Usually 
the bulk of the vast flock will rise high in 
the air and cast a wide circle, perhaps a 
mile in extent. Sometimes they will repeat 
this by one or more circles before they finally 
line out for home and resume their even, 
steady flight, so tireless and so strange. 
They may circle for half an hour sometimes 
before they line out. Sometimes they will 
sit on a roof for a while, apparently think- 
ing it over before they decide on the line. 

It seems to make little difference how the 
birds are transported, and even the dis- 
tance is not prohibitive. Flies have fre- 
quently been made from Casper, Wyoming, 
to Chicago, a distance of a thousand 
Once a number of pigeons were sent up by 
the San Antonio, Texas, clubs for a race 
from Chicago to San Antonio. These were 
to be released at six o’clock in the morning 
at one of the northern lake-shore suburbs. 
Ten minutes before the appointed time one 
of the attendants looked down at the crates. 

. “Look at’em!’’ said he. “Every beggat 
of them is standing with his head up and 
headed south!’? This was indeed literally 
true. Even before they were sprung from 
the crates those birds knew exactly w 
they intended to do, and which way they 
intended to fly. How did they know it? 
No scientist in the world can tell you. | 

This homing instinct is of course some-| 
what developed by the training that the 
birds are given, short flies being practiced 
at first, and these eventually increased. A) 
spring-hatched bird may be entered in the 
fall for a short race. Before a year old it 
will be able to negotiate a two-hundred- 
mile race handsomely. In its second yea! 
it can do three hundred miles. When thre 
or four years old a bird is at its prime as t¢ 
its endurance. It will then hit the steady, 
even gait that wins races. The fastest ime 
is usually made by the younger birds, whieh 

(Concluded on Page 70) 
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The Paige ‘‘Larchmont Four Passenger’? 
on Broad Street, Philadelphia 


/ HE new Paige “Larchmont Sport Four Passenger” made 
its first bow to the public at the New York automobile 
show. It was an instantaneous success. It is probably 


| No exaggeration to say that it attracted more attention than 
any other model on exhibition. 


The Most Treautital Cw in Aynerica 


Since that time, Chicago, Philadelphia and Detroit have added 
their whole-hearted endorsements. Everyone, apparently, 
concedes this model first place among the new creations. 
Inasmuch as production will be limited, we suggest that 
you inspect the “Larchmont” without delay. 
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Pennsylvania 


P[PHERE was a time when to produce the higher than ordinary 

quality we were determined upon maintaining we had to get a 
correspondingly higher price—a difference, however, always more 
than offset by longer safer service. 


But the zone selling system we have so successfully employed 


for the last two years has enabled us to market a constantly and 
generously increasing volume of business without proportionate in- 
crease in selling expense. Our policy of territorial protection for 
the trade insures maximum efficiency and 

effort at minimum selling outlay. | . 


Under this plan, together with the operation of rate a 
is poncedeg to be the most modern and ebclent factory _ 
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_ The Carbon Paper 
That Gives Satisfaction 


‘“And now remember, be sure to 
have two perfect carbon coptes.”’ 


The more important the letter, the more 
important the carbon copies. 


In fact, in many cases the record 1s more 
valuable than the letter itself. 


A perfect carbon copy, clear, legible, and 
unsmudged, often keeps the firm out of 
endless trouble. 


Your part is to produce perfect letters. See 
that you have the right carbon paper so that 
the perfection of your work is clearly re- 
corded on the carbon copy. 


With MultiKopy Carbon Paper you are 
sure of perfect results. Stenographers and 
secretaries find that neater, clearer carbon 
copies are a service which often brings busi- 
ness advancement. 


Let us send you some samples of MultiKopy 


We shall be glad to send you sample sheets 
of MultiKopy Carbon Paper so that you can 
see for yourself how you can improve the 
quality of your work through its use. 


For sale by principal dealers throughout this country and Canada. 


Improve the appearance of your letters by using Star Brand 
Typewriter Ribbons —they give sharp, clear impressions. 


F. S. Webster Co., 335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York: 114-118 Liberty Street Philadelphia: 908 Walnut Street 
Chicago: 14 N. Franklin Street Pittsburgh, Pa.: 830 Park Building 
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(Concluded from Page 66) 
start out and fly for all they are worth; but 
this system does not win the long-distance 
races. The average racing life of a good 
bird is five years, though they will fly well 
up to eight or even ten years, it is said. 

A good homing pigeon will weigh ten or 
twelve ounces in racing condition. In such 
condition he is as clean-cut and game- 
looking as any gamecock. He has the will 
to win, the heart, the courage; the resolu- 
tion that does great things. How the food 
he takes into his little body carries on 
sufficient combustion to develop the power 
he shows is one of the wonders of Nature’s 
economy. 

The colors of the homer vary somewhat. 
In the club records and breeding registries, 
they are usually classified as blue check, 
black check, red check, blue or silver. The 
sex of each bird is always given in a race 
entry. 

What speed does the homer reach? That 
depends very largely upon the weather and 
upon the age and experience of the bird. It 
is said they will do seventy miles an hour— 
perhaps only with the wind favoring. They 
have been known to do one hundred miles 
in eighty-nine minutes. Round forty miles 
against the wind was done in a race from 
Dewitt to Chicago. 

For the most part the homer pigeon lives 
under a number and not a name, but the 
breeding fancier sometimes offers the prog- 
eny of his stock by name. The Moonlight 
Hen, famous in America twenty or thirty 
years ago, and much advertised, got her 
name because she came home by moonlight 
one night. As arulethe homers do not fly 
by night, but when overtaken by darkness 
find some sort of resting place, to resume 
their flight the next morning. 

These birds sometimes will cross water 
in their home-bound flights; they often 
have gone over the ends of Lake Michigan 
and of Lake Huron. Sometimes they have 
been blown out to sea. On April 6, 1895, 
Captain E. V. Geger, of the steamer Louisi- 
ana, picked up a “‘carrier pigeon” two 
hundred miles off the Virginia Capes, the 
bird coming aboard much exhausted. It 
bore under its wing a slip marked “Louis 
Debus, 1009 Leadenhall Street, Baltimore.” 
The bird was taken on to New Orleans, 
whence the owner was notified, and it 
finally reached its home safely. It proved 
to have been liberated nine miles from Bal- 
timore on March thirty-first, so that it had 
been out at sea no doubt for several days. 
No one could tell how it had managed to 
keep up so long. , 

Speed, efficiency, industry, loyalty, faith- 
fulness—these are great qualities, and they 
earn their keep anywhere and in any 
form. They are qualities valuable in times 
of war—faithfulness, loyalty, efficiency. 
Therefore it is little wonder that the Amer- 
ican Navy is now taking up the use of the 
homer pigeon as part of the system of de- 
fense of the United States. 

This is not really the first time in which 


the birds have been used for such purposes... 


In 1895 then Lieutenant A. M. Knight, U.S. 
Navy, released certain birds of the Naval 
Academy from boats at sea. The first bird, 
liberated sixty-two miles off shore, got 
home, two hundred miles, in seven hours 
and a half. At that time the birds were 
trained at the Naval Academy, but I can- 
not say whether or not the practice was 
kept up. Very recently, however, Rear 
Admiral Usher, Commandant of the New 
York Navy Yard, wrote to a fancier who 
had offered his services: 

“J will be pleased to receive any recom- 
mendations which you consider of value in 
the formation of this service. The homing 
pigeons could form a service most useful by 
making arrangements to use the present 
facilities of homing and training spaces of 
these birds; the birds to be supplied as you 


March 2, Is 


have already suggested to each of the | 
trol—boats without wireless apparaty_ 
and when liberated to return to their ¢; 
lofts, from which the report is to be pho; 
to the Commandant.” 

Homer owners from many of the la, 
cities of the country have been sending; 
young birds to the United States Na; 
and arrangements now are being made 
train these at certain points on the Atlay, 
Coast which it is not necessary here, 
name. A man will be detailed to har, 
each of the national lofts, and each wil; 
provided with the electric announcer, , 
invention of a Chicago pigeon fancier, T, 
it would seem that this game little bir 
after all to prove its worth in war as wel, 
in peace. 

It is surely to be said of pigeon rac, 
that it is a clean and amateur sport, ¢ 
ducted on absolutely clean and honor;| 
lines to-day. The clubs and central org; 
zations are in a manner necessary for | 
practice of the sport, which is carried) 
over great distances in widely separe, 
parts of the country. There are three lz) 
central bodies: The American Ra 
Pigeon Union, of Washington, D. C.; | 
International Federation, of New York; | 
the National Association, of Philadelp; 
Boston mostly races in the A. R. P.U., | 
Chicago does so exclusively. Other ¢]) 
and concourses are grouped as suits the () 
venience or whim of the several memb: 

These matters, however, are simply t]; 
of unessential details. The sport itself, ; 
the zest of it, the charm and the appes) 
it, you will best find in some pigeon loft 
in some little barn in a far-away side al| 
where a man with eyes alight is watchi 
little bird feeding from his hand. 

““What’s in his head?” he asks. “Wj 
I saw him a thousand feet up in the air | 
his wings and come right down in at ti 
window! How did he know?” 


film Emcore 


te ELDERLY person, in neat but so: 
what threadbare clothing, with his | 
whiskers all carefully combed, entere 
fashionable Fifth Avenue restaurant | 
ordered an expensive but discriminatil| 
chosen dinner, with a pint of good wine | 
a fifty-cent cigar to follow. When he | 
finished and the waiter laid a check f 
considerable amount on the tablecloth,; 
gentleman who had dined said he wir 
to speak to the manager. Promptly! 
manager came. Impressed by the dign: 
bearing and distinguished face of the gi) 
he bowed. 

“T trust everything has been satis 
tory?” he inquired. 

“Everything,” stated the older 1! 
“has been quite satisfactory.” The 
touch of gentle reproach stole into! 
voice. ‘It was of another matter I wi? 
to speak with you. Do you perhaps r 
that about a year ago a man well past! 
prime of life—a man somewhere near} 
own age—came in here and ordered su! 
meal as the one I have just enjoyed, ! 
when he had finished he told you thal 
had no money with which to pay the! 
and you called two of your assistan: 
both big strong men—and had that! 
gentleman thrown bodily into the stre! 

“Yes,” stated the manager regretf| 
“T do recall the incident you mentiol 
am sorry that it should have happe' 
but we have to protect ourselves agi! 
imposition. Nevertheless, I confess ‘ 
the thing has lain heavy upon my | 
science ever since. It has troubled my 
little. But why do you speak of it no: 

“Because’”—and here the venerable: 
son rose—‘‘because’’—his tone was ? 
and low—‘“‘because, my dear sir, ’m a’! 
I’m going to have to trouble you ag! 
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Bread first! 


Will you save it for him? 


Copyrighted 1918 by the 
Association of Master Bakers 


NOUGH wheat must be saved in our twenty 
million American homes to insure bread for 
the millions of fighting men at the front. 


Already the waste has been stopped in many 
homes. But the need is greater than that. We 
must not only stop the waste of flour; we must 
use less. 


Women of America, will you help save this flour? 
The President of the United States has asked 


every household, every individual, to conserve the 
food supply and stop the waste. 


Bread is first. The most important food in our 
homes, the food our soldiers must have, is BREAD. 


Save flour—stop the waste 


. The use of other cereals with wheat in our daily 
bread is a patriotic service—a duty. Every avenue 
for waste of flour must be stopped. 


If you have eliminated waste, then save one more 
sce of bread, for in our twenty million American 
homes one slice saved each day will mean a daily 
saving of over one million loaves, enough to feed 
a million soldiers at the front. 


Never before have the women of our country 
more truly and more gravely held in their hands 
the power to influence the destinies of our Nation. 


What every woman can do 


Have one no-wheat meal every day in your home. 


Observe two wheatless days each week, Monday 
and Wednesday. 


BAKERS 


ff : 
$4 
a 
NATIONAL 


FOOD 
CONSERVATION 


OF AMERICA 


Serve only bread and rolls containing not less 
than 20% of other cereals than wheat flour. 


See that there is no waste of bread in your home. 
Save that slice a day. 

Buy only as much bread as you can eat, and eat 
all you buy. 

Order your bread regularly in advance. The 
baker will then bake only as much bread as will 
be sold and eaten. 


Co-operate with the baker 


The bakers of America realize that upon them 
rests a great part of the responsibility of supplying 
the Nation’s bread. 


In co-operation with the Government to save 
wheat, the bakers are making their bread with 
20% other cereals than wheat flour. 


If the activities of the war now demand more 
of your time and you buy your bread, then co- 
operate with the baker. He is making bread 
that means a definite and real saving of wheat. 
This is no time to experiment. Experiment 
means waste. 


Women of America, do your part. Whether 
you bake or buy, serve no bread that does not 
contain at least 20% other cereals than wheat. 


More and more of our boys are going to the 
front. Studied application of your time and effort 
now will mean food, comfort, and an earlier vic- 
tory for them. 


Begin to-day. Give your help where it means 
the most—save wheat flour. 


AMINA Dinh) 


VERY AMERICAN HousEWIFE SHOULD SIGN THE PLEDGE CARD OF THE UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
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Underwood 


The intensive efficiency, characteristic of the American 
_ program of preparedness, prevails in the camp-life activi- 
~ ties of the Boy Scouts. There we find that same demand 
for highly developed machine labor which has made the 


The longer its period of To solve many of your 
possession, be it Electric, ae 3h Kes worrisome laundering trou- 
Multi-Motor or hand-driven, eT fo bles write for thenew Maytag 
the more fixed becomes the Laundry Manual. Your 


conviction that in a Maytag ID) ey request brings it without 
est. OEE bicain a ieee 
obligation. card will do. 


one possesses the best. i OE 1 Ce 4 
Swinging heversibhle Wiriger 


with its city mate, the Maytag Electric, the most used mechanical washer in 
the world. Its simp/icity, its flexibility, its reliability and its freedom from 
complications commend it to the woman who demands the fullest measure of 
service with maximum economy. Its moderate first cost is but the beginning 
of a saving which continues throughout the entire life of the washer. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Dept. 243, NEWTON, IOWA 


Lets ALL do MORE for Old Glory. 
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always a subject of keen interest to 
many people—has assumed almost na- 
nal importance since the Government 
ok over the railroads. How will the 
holders fare? is a question no less 
iversally asked than Will the railroads 
managed efficiently? Indeed there seems 
be even more widespread interest in the 
ancial than in the operating outcome of 
2 present experiment. 
Though it is too early to foresee the pre- 
e effect upon railroad stocks as invest- 
nts or as speculations, one might hazard 
re than a guess. In the main it is not 
m great open revolutions like this gov- 
yment wartime control of railroads that 
2 investor has most to fear. It is too 
en, on too big a scale, far too much a sub- 
t of intense public interest. The stock- 
der loses most often from long-continued 
secret or concealed mismanagement or 
. It is most unlikely that a half mil- 
a or more of small investors will be seri- 


[‘s protection of small stockholders— 


»s of the whole country, even admitting 
it the rights and pecuniary interests of 
d investors are secondary to those of 
» country at large. 

e rights of small stockholders which 
tt need protection are those which lack 
it protection in the daily operation of 
iness enterprises, not in the vast na- 
jnal changes which war may bring about. 
it is the purpose of this article to sug- 
ractical remedies which individual 
olders are competent to apply, rather 
n to grow eloquent over the abuses and 

themselves. 

t is hard enough for the man or woman 
oderate income to save money and to 
ila suitable investment in the securities 
i promising enterprise without having to 
it mismanagement or worse afterward. 
leed it is too much to expect; and there 
0 use expecting it, because the great ma- 
ity of investors never lift a finger to pro- 
it their own interests. Most investors 
‘er from a fatal malady which has been 
led “stockholder’s inertia.” What they 
‘lly suffer from is a combination of indif- 
nce, carelessness, indolence, helpless- 
8 and impotence. 

The writer of this article has read and 
efully studied hundreds of corporation 
orts with a view to writing articles or 
sibly advising other people with regard 
their investments. But he has never 
en the trouble to read through to the 
| or to attempt to analyze the reports of 
| one or two companies in which he him- 
| owns stock. This is typical. Having 
e earned, saved and invested a few hun- 
ddollars, most people will take no further 
able. The man who owns one share of 
ndard Oil stock is as much a proprietor, 
oretically and legally, as John D. Rocke~ 
or, and he has many rights and privileges 
tefrom. But as long as he gets his divi- 
ds or as long as the stock goes up he 
sn’t want to exercise his rights. He 
ply doesn’t care who runs the company 
who the directors are or what they do. 
doesn’t give a hang. 


When Things Go Wrong 


Vhen things go wrong, then of course the 
kholder does care; but usually it is too 
'. In 1910 only one stockholder of the 
‘k Island Company, aside from the di- 
ors and officers, attended the annual 
‘ting. In 1911 and 1912, according to a 
ement made later by the secretary, 
‘e was none. Not one cared to take the 
ible. Yet only a few years later the 
ypany ran on the rocks and the stock 
ame worthless. There are stockholders 
» actually object to the bother of receiv- 
a copy of the annual report. 

I Cabot, a stockholder in the United 
ces Steel Corporation who had become 
Tested in labor conditions, wrote to 
100 other stockholders asking them to 
ress their opinion on the company’s 
tment of its workmen, and it is said 
‘only a hundred took the pains to reply. 
President of a railroad which had fallen 
n evil days despairingly wrote to the 
ets: “Why do you sit idly by and do 
ung?” 

1 private, financial authorities are cyni- 
on the subject. A committee was ap- 
ited and secret hearings were held in an 


# 


sly mulcted right in the open before the . 
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effort to arrive at some program of reform. 
One banker said that all that could be done 
was to keep the investor from being an 
utter fool. Another authority declared that 
greater publicity was no cure for corporate 
evils because ‘“‘all the investor wants to 
know is whether the stock is going up. If 
you put reports in his hands and ask him 
what he thinks, you accomplish nothing, 
because he doesn’t think.” 

A broker, upon being asked not long ago 
whether the average investor was af ool, re- 
plied: ‘‘Yes, but less than he was ten years 
ago.’ Fortunately there are signs of prog- 
ress. 

Of course it is not the purpose of this 
article to suggest that most investors lose 
or that most large corporations are mis- 
managed or robbed. Quite the contrary is 
true. Most large corporations, and small 
ones as well, are managed honestly and 
with a fair degree of success. But the 
growth of large corporations has developed 
far too many abuses. It is a widespread 
custom for small groups of men, often with- 
out any large stock interest, to perpetuate 
themselves in control of corporations, to 
rule absolutely, to draw large salaries, 
bonuses and fees and to pay practically no 
attention to the great body of owners. 


Control in Few Hands 


The more widely scattered the stock the 
greater the opportunity for abuses of this 
sort. Indeed there are some competent ex- 
perts who argue that the small investor is 
so utterly helpless that he should never buy 
stocks at all, but should confine himself 
wholly to savings banks, life insurance, and 
possibly bonds. But we must face the fact 
that, whether wisely or unwisely, millions of 
small investors do buy stocks. 

In a recent article in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post I pointed out in detail how 
the ownership of large corporations has be- 
come diffused in the last fifteen years. But 
what good is democracy or ownership if we 
must have complete oligarchy and autoc- 
racy of control? As a matter of fact stock- 
holders have no more to do with running 
corporations than voters have to do with 
running the Government. Once in a great 
while at an election voters become aroused 
and turn or “‘reform”’ the politicians out of 
office. But ordinarily the politicians through 
their primaries, caucuses, committees, clubs, 
conventions, and so forth, dominate the 
Government. It is just the same with 
stockholders in general on the one hand and 
a small, compact, concentrated, related 
group of officers, directors and larger stock- 
holders on the other. 

Indeed there is a strong suspicion in 
many cases that corporations become 
weaker instead of stronger as they gain 
stockholders. Where there are many thou- 
sands of stockholders the dominating inter- 
ests usually have very little stock, or even 
none at all, or at least less than they have 
in some supply company that sells goods to 
the big corporation at exorbitant prices. 
Unless directors and officers have an un- 
usually keen sense of trusteeship, which, 
alas, is absent in many cases, the small in- 
vestor is really worse off the more there are 
of him. 

The problem of the small stockholder is 
really almost the same as the problem of 
modern government. The little old-time 
company with a dozen shareholders has no 
more resemblance to the great modern 
trust or railroad with its hundred thousand 
stockholders than the New England town 
meeting has to the United States of America. 

It has been pointed out that the difficul- 
ties in securing responsibility of the officers 
and directors to the minor stockholders 
and at, the same time insuring efficiency 
of management are remarkably similar to 
those involved in the establishment of a 
successful socialistic state. The question is 
to have efficiency of administration along 
with adequate control of the people. The 
governing group may in either case use its 
power for the good of the people or for its 
own profit. The parallel is extraordinarily 
close, and Prof. Willford I. King, whose 
studies of the wealth and income of the 
country have been extensively quoted in 


the last three years, ventures the idea that 
“‘whoever discovers the secret of combining 
efficiency in administration and effective 
control by the stockholders of a corporation 
will, at the same time, have brought to 
light the most satisfactory and economical 
system of administering industry under 
government ownership.” 

If you are dissatisfied with and suspi- 
cious of the management of a company in 
which you own stock, try to make your 
votes count. At the bottom of all the 
troubles with corporations lies the proxy 
voting system, or rather its abuse. It is sig- 
nificant that Herbert Spencer, the great 
English philosopher, writing nearly half a 
century ago, and Samuel Untermyer, per- 
haps the most aggressive and one of the 
best informed of all our corporation law- 
yers, writing a year or two ago, both hit 
upon the abuse of proxies as one of the chief 
dangers of stock investments. 

As originally devised a proxy was merely 
a means of enabling one who could not at- 
tend a stockholders’ meeting, but who had 
reasons for voting with or against a meas- 
ure, to register his vote by the agency of 
another person in whom he had confidence. 
It really differed not a bit from the taking 
of votes in the cantonments in the last elec- 
tion. The soldier’s vote in Spartanburg was 
just as good as the workman’s vote in New 
York. 

But the proxy has developed into a com- 
plete surrender on the part of the vast ma- 
jority of stockholders of judgment on every 
matter into the hands of someone, usually 
unknown, who may or may not be an un- 
biased judge. By the indifference and 
ignorance of the majority the management 
is enabled to perpetuate itself year after 
year. Each year a proxy is sent to every 
stockholder, usually with an addressed and 
stamped envelope, and instead of throwing 
it into the fire or wastebasket the stock- 
holder as a rule has a vague feeling of obli- 
gation that he must do something with the 
proxy in the manner suggested, and so he 
signs and returns it. Thus a little group of 
men is given control once more for a year 
over perhaps hundreds of millions of dollars 
of property. 

But is the stockholder wholly at fault? 
Suppose for the sake of the few hundred 
dollars he has invested he goes to the pains 
of spending hours or days in studying the 
annual reports and other available sources 
of information and comes to the conclusion 
that the officers or directors have been 
amiss. What can he do? Except in rare 
cases only a few hundred people will take 
this much trouble, and their influence js 
relatively small. 


An Uphill Fight 


Stockholders who through ignorance, in- 
difference, laziness or blind confidence sign 
the proxies, by their sheer numbers over- 
whelm those who refuse to sign or who ac- 
tually attend the annual meeting. In the 
hands of the management the ignorance of 
the many is nearly always used to extin- 
guish the knowledge of the few. And the 
worst of it is that the management usually 
boasts of the confidence placed in it and 
the implied justification of its policy. Her- 
bert Spencer tore this fiction into shreds in 
caustic phrases long ago, but if he could 
live to-day he would have a thousand addi- 
tional cases to back up his argument. 

It is always difficult to conduct a suc- 
cessful fight for proxies against the manage- 
ment. Often it is impossible even to get a 
list of stockholders to circularize. Rarely 
is it easy to raise the funds to meet the ex- 
penses involved. Usually the objectors are 
unknown to the great mass of stockholders, 
and often they are suspected of being moved 
by personal grievances or desire to profit 
personally. If possible the management 
tries to make the stockholders believe that 
such is the case. 

Of course the stockholder can go in per- 
son to the annual meeting and there vote 
against the management if he so desires. 
But he feels obscure and helpless. Unless 
he rises and compliments the management 
he is regarded as a crank or nut. Even if he 
is not looked upon with coldness or even 


insolence he is made to feel that he is doing 
something rather unnecessary and peculiar. 
In some cases the president may treat him 
with studied politeness, but even then his 
presence can hardly be other than super- 
fluous; because if he votes his ten or hun- 
dred shares against a measure, the third 
assistant secretary will vote two million 
proxies for it. An official of the United 
States Steel Corporation once voted 4,952,- 
757 shares of stock at an annual meeting. 

In earlier days it was the custom of 
American railroads to gather large numbers 
of stockholders at the annual affair. They 
were given passes to ride to the meeting— 
that is, a stock certificate was good for a 
trip. The women went along and did their 
shopping while the menfolk attended meet- 
ing, and a luncheon was served to all. The 
luncheon is kept up yet by a few country 
banks and was still furnished by one of the 
older railroads until 1914. The secretary 
used to ask each male stockholder as he 
entered the room: ‘‘ What will you have— 
rye or Scotch?”’ and it was noted that less 
opposition to the management developed 
after luncheon than before. 

Much has been said of the large attend- 
ance of stockholders at the annual meetings 
of the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Company. Many of them live 
near New Haven and often as many as two 
or three hundred have attended. But, as re- 
marked by a newspaper reporter who went 
to a recent gathering: ‘‘In reality it re- 
sembled voting as closely as painted scenery 
does Nature. It was a shell from which the 
meat had been extracted by the stockhold- 
ers who turned their proxies in to the man- 
agement to vote at its discretion.”’ 

It is within the realm of psychology per- 
haps rather than mathematics, but the 
simple fact is that a management or board 
of directors has an unholy fear of a group 
of stockholders, whereas they scoff at one. 
Often it takes one pioneer to start things. 
Men like Isaac M. Cate, of Baltimore, and 
Nathan L. Amster, of Boston, have accom- 
plished great things in the way of corporate 
reformation because they were not afraid of 
being scoffed at. But these were move- 
ments on a large scale, and I am referring 
to much smaller operations, such as any 
man or woman may take part in. 


Strength in Union 


One stockholder writing to his company 
for information or attending the annual 
meeting might be regarded as a nuisance. 
Ten are sure to be treated with respect, 
and a hundred will make directors fairly 
tremble. It does not take great numbers to 
accomplish much. It merely takes some 
small show of concerted action. If you 
have four or five friends or neighbors who 
are interested, that is enough. Get up a 
committee, no matter how small it is. Call 
any three or four stockholders a committee. 
Others will hear of it and join. There need 
be hardly any expense at first. The great 
point is to get some form of concerted action 
under way. 

One of the most hopeful signs has been 
the formation within a year or two of no 
less than three separate investors’ protec- 
tive associations—one by a well-known 
banker in Baltimore, another by a broker 
in New York who has built up an extensive 
business with small investors, and the third 
by a Boston financier who has been active 
in the reorganization of the Rock Island 
Railroad. Many other persons and organi- 
zations have talked about forming invest- 
ors’ protective associations, but it has been 
left to Messrs. Warfield, Muir and Amster 
actually to start them. 

Another reform from within rather than 
from without the corporations, which may 
slowly make headway in this country, is 
the sale of different types of stock in a com- 
pany to wholly different classes of invest- 
ors. This is a sound Continental custom 
which has been adopted by a few American 
concerns. The common stock is_ held 
wholly by the directors; second preferred 
only by managers, superintendents, fore- 
men, salesmen and workmen; and the first 
preferred by the outside public. Jugglery 
and mismanagement become extremely dif- 
ficult when the directors, to protect their 
own investment, must first protect that of 
the public and secondly that of their own 
employees. 
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ing the Nation, increasing 
efficiency. Florsheims are 
scientifically built to give long 
service with comfort at every step 
and style in keeping with the |} 
| times. There’s aFlorsheimtosuit [|| 
your individual requirements. i 
i 
z 
N 
' 


Prine the No shoes are serv- 


Eight to ten dollars; reason- 
ably priced, value considered. 


nn 

Booklet of military scenes, illus- i 
orer Wek : ae att 
trating “Styles of the Times, i 
and local dealer’s nameonrequest. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


The 
Monitor— 


One 
of many styles 


SPOTLIGHT 
WITH A &e 


ey beam of @ 
this spot- 
light illumi- 
nates a spot 
on the road of 
legal width and 
distance ahead 
w of the car. The 
focus can be in- 
stantly adjusted to 
a long thousand-foot 
shaft or a broad illumi- 
nation the width of the 
7 road. Stays put and will 
not loosen on the roughest 
roads. Fits any auto. Fastens 
Y upright on any windshield, 
straight or slanted. Two-point 
suspension permits throwing this 
— thousand-foot beam of light any 
direction. 


AUTO SPOTLIGHT 


consumes a minimum of battery juice. Gives 
, a maximum of light. Every mechanical detail 
of its construction has been worked out and 
perfected by the Delta engineers. It is highly 
finished in high-class baked enamel of great 
durability. 
Invest in a Delta—the spotlight of greatest 
utility—price $7.00. 
OR FORDS—the No. 4 special spotlight 
runs on two ordinary No. 6 dry batteries. Effi- 
cient and economical. Can be in- 
stantly detached and used as a 
trouble lamp. Price $3.75 with 
batteries. 
Delta Spotlights 
for sale at all dealers’. 
Write for illustrated 
circular. 


Delta Electric | agp. 


Company 
Dept. 42 
Marion, Indiana 


Manufacturers of World's 
Greatest Battery Lamps 
for Autos, Boats, Bug- 
gies, Bicycles and 

and Use. 
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When the Business Cupboard 


Bare—By Donald A. Kahlm 


N ONE of the Middle West States a man 
I named Schuyler Grant manufactured 
little cigars, the kind that comes ten in a 
small pasteboard box. Grant’s shop was 
a small one. He did no advertising and 
employed no salesmen; his entire output 
was distributed through grocery and to- 
bacco jobbers—old customers—in his own 
and surrounding towns. Grant made a 
good living; and, being no longer a young 
man, he was satisfied. 

One day, however, a few years ago, Grant 
could not help noticing that of late his 
sales had been falling off rather steadily, 
without obvious cause. The decrease was 
nothing very serious, so far as immediate 
profits were concerned, but this slackening 
in the demand did really mean danger and 
Grant was astute enough to recognize it. 

Grant had not cheapened his product; he 
still used the same quality of filler, binders 
and wrappers and the same grade of work- 
manship that had made friends for his lit- 
tle cigars in the first place. So Grant felt 
positive that the fault did not lie in the 
product itself. What, then, was causing the 
slump? The manufacturer hunted up his 
largest jobber and asked him pointblank. 

“Grant,” said this jobber, ‘‘I smoke your 
little cigars myself and I like ’em. I be- 
lieve, just as you claim, that they’re as good 
as they ever were. But I’m not the buying 
public. When the buying public has enough 
of a thing it has enough. To tell you the 
frank truth, I’m afraid the buying public is 
getting tired, not of your cigars, but tired 
of asking for them and of getting them, day 
after day. They’re getting tired of the 
name; they’re getting tired of the box. 

‘‘ Every so often the public likes a change. 
That’s the reason the big tobacco manufac- 
turers suddenly stop booming one brand, 
apparently in the very midst of its popu- 
larity, and take up a new brand instead. 
It’s expensive, but it’s sound business. As 
a general thing, I should say, a cigar or a 
cigarette or a brand of scrap is good for 
about eight years. After that the demand 
begins to dwindle—it begins to bea wuzzer— 
a has-been. If I were you I’d let my pres- 
ent brand of little cigars die a natural death 
and put my energies into something fresh.” 

Grant realized that there was truth in 
what the jobber said. But he had a sort of 
loyal affection for the old trade name. He 
was proud of it—of the goodwill it had 
earned—of the money it had made—just as 
a father is proud of a son who has succeeded 
in establishing himself. Moreover, the old 
brand enjoyed a valuable distribution; it 
could be found in every show case in the 
vicinity. Grant shuddered at the thought 
of starting all over again. He realized that 
he was not financially fit to undertake a 
modern advertising campaign in competi- 
tion with the big tobacco manufacturers. 
Nevertheless, something had to be done, 
and done quickly. 


Launching the New Brand 


As a first step Grant hunted round until 
he found a catchy new trade name for his 
little cigars. Then he ordered a quantity of 
new boxes made up in a color that con- 
trasted with that of the box he was using at 
the time. To get the new brand on the 
market constituted the next necessary step, 
and, as we have explained, the difficult one. 
Grant concentrated on the problem— 
thought of little else for a week. Then, at 
last, came an idea! The idea was simply 
this: To substitute a few of the new boxes 
in every gross carton of the old brand, in- 
creasing the ratio as the new brand began 
catching on. 

In this way, without advertising—even 
without salesmen—a manufacturer secured 
a wide distribution for an unknown trade 
article. At the present writing he is packing 
the two brands half and half, this proportion 
approximating the retail demand. As time 
goes on the ratio will be further increased 
until eventually the new brand displaces 
the old one entirely. Sales, instead of back- 
ing downhill, are pulling straight ahead, 
slowly but positively; and Grant’s business 
worries are over. 

Success in business often appears to be 
the result of unalloyed good luck; and un- 
doubtedly sometimes it is. As a matter of 


fact, however, business success very rarely 
is an accident. A successful business is 
usually the synthesis of a series of smaller 
business triumphs. Each of these, in turn, 
did not just happen. Each was carefully 
built up from an idea. 

A clever idea, fundamentally sound and 
intelligently exploited, has changed many 
a poor business into a good one and has 
made many a good business better. The 
proprietor or employee who hunts for new 
ideas applicable to his business, and who, 
like the man in the anecdote above and the 
men in the anecdotes to follow, possesses 
the stamina to keep on searching, in the 
face of discouragement, until he finds the 
idea he needs, is sure to get along. 

Young John Jones, in a city of about a 
hundred thousand, represented a metro- 
politan investment house. One afternoon 
Johnny came to the sad conclusion that his 
territory was about exhausted, and his store 
of ideas as well. Up to date young Jones 
had made a good record. Considering the 
size of his field he had sold a generous quota 
of the various stock issues as they were 
brought out by his house. As a result of his 
past labors he controlled a sturdy line of 
customers—or clients, as he called them. 


Business on Dividend Days 


But it seemed to John on this particu- 
larly dark day that these clients of his had 
already bought as much stock of him as 
they were inclined to carry. He had just 
sounded several of them on the subject of 
Central States Consolidated, a new issue 
his firm was underwriting, and each had in- 
timated that he was full up, and conse- 
quently would not be in the market to buy 
for some time to come. Headquarters of 
course wanted checks, not excuses; young 
Johnny was old enough to realize that. 

So Johnny felt gloomy indeed that after- 
noon as he returned to his little office and 
sought the solace of his swivel chair. For 
an hour or so he sat there, toying with a 
paper knife and reflecting on the hardships 
of a security salesman’s life. Finally the 
wall calendar above the desk caught and 
held the young man’s interest. The date 
shown was May twenty-ninth—just an or- 
dinary everyday date. But Friday, the 
calendar told Johnny, would be June first; 
and June first meant something besides 
roses, blushing brides and sweet girl gradu- 
ates. An idea had come to young Jones. 

Grinning happily, hereached forascratch 
pad and started transcribing, from a card- 
index roll of his clients, certain selected 
names—the names of those customers only 
who had bought stock in two particular 
corporations—Textile Woolen and Rubber 
Glove. This task finished, young Jones dug 
up other clerical work to last him until 
Thursday evening. 

Friday morning, bright and early, Johnny 
went down to work. He hung round his 
office impatiently until the carriers in the 
business district had been given time to 
make their first delivery of mail. Then, 
with his list in his hand and hope in his 
heart, he started out to sell Central States 
Consolidated. 

He soon learned that his hope was to be 
realized. His clients were in a receptive 
mood. The very men who earlier in the week 
had declared themselves surfeited with 
stocks now sought to look into the security 
young Jones was offering. There was money 
to invest everywhere. 

J. Jones did not succeed in covering his 
entire list that day; but forty per cent of 
the men he called on either closed then and 
there for a block of the new stock or made 
tentative purchases. Several of the sales 
jumped out of the odd-lot class. It wasn’t 
Johnny’s lucky day, speaking from a scien- 
tific standpoint. It was simply June first, 
one of the four dividend dates of Textile 
Woolen and Rubber Glove. Each of the 
men Jones called on had just received a 
fresh, crisp quarterly check. Securities 
looked good to them; they wished they 
owned more. It was the prime moment to 
put a stock proposition. Since this experi- 
ence young Jones takes advantage of every 
dividend day, reserving it for a canvass of 
old customers exclusively. The rest of the 
time he goes fishing—for new ones. 
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L. C. Goodsmith, a typewriter salesman 
in an Eastern city, not long ago worked out 
a new idea for ascertaining which business 
houses in town were in need of his wares, 
There was a time when he depended upon 
the old hit-or-miss method of searching out 
prospects. In the old days nine-tenths of 
the people he called on already owned sery- | 
iceable machines and, therefore, were not in 
the market. 

One day Goodsmith received through the 
mails a form letter advertising something or 
other. His name had been inserted above 
the text in the usual manner. As the sales- 
man glanced over it idly he noticed, at first 
with only casual interest, the poor type- 
writing—the alignment was faulty; letters 
were unevenly spaced; the e’s and o’s had 
their eyes shut. 

Then, as Goodsmith crackled the sheet of 
paper between his thumb and fingers, it 
dawned upon him that a large percentage 
of the typewriting one sees calls out, liter-. 
ally as plain as print: ‘‘The house I came 
from is in need of a new typewriter!” 
Moreover, thought Goodsmith, the faulty 
piece of work makes a clinching bit of eyvi- 
dence with which to confront the prospect. 

To secure specimens of the typewriting 
of local business houses was an easy matter 
the way this salesman set aboutit. Nearly 
all firms pay their bills by post, using a 
typewritten envelope. Goodsmith arranged 
to buy these assorted envelopes from the 
office managers of the local gas and electric 
companies at a small sum for a hundred. 
These positive leads, tactfully followed, re- 
sulted in a goodly number of sales. Any 
typewriter salesman can use this idea to’ 
advantage. In like manner a study might 
disclose the identity of possible prospective 
purchasers of many office devices. 

The retail grocer—dealing, as he does, 
directly with the consumer—realizes the 
extreme cruelty, in some instances, of high 
food prices. He knows that the small bit of 
silver in the housewife’s hand is not mere 
pin money. He understands that it is the 
important sum with which, having paid the 
rent and clothed her children for school, she 
must buy provisions enough to fill a definite 
number of stomachs three times a day fora 
week. To tell this housewife the price of 
navy beans, of sugar, or even of salt is a) 
downright distasteful duty. Question any 
grocer of your acquaintance who caters ta 
a working-class patronage and he will con- 
fess that nowadays he dreads to wait on 
the trade. | 

Willis Brown, owner of a corner grocery 
store in the town of Westlake, was worried 
about the inadequate purchasing power of 
his customers’ funds. His perturbation, 
however, was altruistic only in part; high 
prices were reacting to his own detriment. 
Collections were slow—almost nil; the pay 
roll in his store got harder to meet each suc- 
cessive Saturday night. The delivery trucks 
seemed ever out of repair. Profits had all 
but vanished. 


Self-Service Popular 


As Brown sat in his coop of an office one 
morning, frowning over a sheaf of invoices, 
the telephone bell rang. Disconsolately the 
grocer took the receiver from its hook; an- 
swering the phone nowadays too often 
meant refusing an old customer an exten- 
sion of credit. But this time it was Brown s 
wife’s cheery voice on the wire. She’d de- 
cided to spend the day with her mother, 
she said, if he wouldn’t mind getting his 
lunch downtown for once. 

That noon, as Brown started toward the 
business center, a friend, the bookkeeper i 
the planing mill, caught step with him. 

““Aren’t you headed the wrong way, old 
man?” the bookkeeper asked. “Don’t you. 
lunch at home any more?” 

“‘Wife’s visiting her mother,” explained 
Brown. “I guess I’ll go up against some 
hotel roast beef. Where do you eat? 7 

“YY. M.,” the bookkeeper answered. “It 
saves time, it costs me less and the chuck 
is great. Ever try it?” 


“T don’t belong,’’ said Brown. | 
“You don’t have to belong. It’s a regu- 
lar dining room, open to the public, eX: 
plained the bookkeeper. ‘“‘It’s a se 
(Concluded on Page 76) 
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United States Rubber Company 


Mechanical Goods Division 


A Thread 
| in the 
Fabric of the Nation 


OW intimately has rubber, in its “‘mechanical’’ forms, woven its way 
into the life of everyone! 


Flowers bloom and vegetables ripen under the life-giving shower from 
the garden hose. Vegetables and fruits can be preserved because a rubber 
jar ring seals them against air. Thousands of people daily walk their way 
on Rinex Soles and Usco Rubber Heels. 


Your main protection against fire is rubber fire-hose, in skilled hands. 
Big Corliss engines breathe steam through pipes and valves made tight by 
rubber packings and gaskets, and send power by means of rubber belts 
from wheel to wheel for the industries that supply your needs: A monster 
fleet, to help us win the war, is growing under the touch of pneumatic-ham- 
mers supplied with air through rubber hose. 


Of these and the countless other kinds of mechanical rubber goods so 
vital to your welfare, a large share is produced by the Subsidiary Companies 
which form the Mechanical Goods Division of the United States Rubber 
Company. 

The marketing of all these‘Companies’ goods has now been centered in 
a single organization which, with branches in principal cities and distribu- 
tors everywhere, provides every user quick and easy access to the broadest, 
strongest line of mechanical rubber goods ever offered under one trade-mark. 


That trade-mark—the great seal of the United States Rubber Company— 
appears as an easily identified mark of quality beside the good old brands 
of the factories which will still continue to make Sawyer Belting, Peer- 
less Rainbow Packing, Rinex Soles, Usco Rubber Heels, Revero 
Garden Hose, Giant Belting, Silverton Elevator Belting, Four- 
Ace Steam Hose, Eureka Fire Hose, Holdtite Friction Tape, and 
hundreds of other rubber items such as Rubber Tiling, Mats and Matting, 
Jar Rings, Rubber Toys, Plumbers’ Supplies, Rubber Tape, etc. These 
factories are: 


Revere Rubber Co. Mechanical Rubber Co., Chicago 

Peerless Rubber Mfg. Co. Sawyer Belting Co. 

Mechanical Rubber Co., Cleveland India Rubber Co. 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 
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| Straight | 
Bones | 

That Grew | 

| Straight in|} 

|| Educator |f 
| Shoes 


America Wants You’ 
to have Healthy Feet 


OU who work on farm, in 
office and factory —Amer- 
ica needs your best work to help 
win the war. You cannot give 
it if your feet are tortured with 
corns, bunions, callouses, in- 
growing nails, fallen arches, and 
alltheother miseries that always 
follow the wearing of narrow, 
pointed, bone-bending shoes. 
Army doctors prescribe only 
roomy, sensible shoes for soldiers. 
Wear such shoes yourself. You'll 
find them in Educators, built by 
scientists to “Jet the feet grow as 
they should” —not to“ train” or alter 
their shape. Educators are made 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 
Get your whole family into them to- 
day. At your dealer’s be sure to look 
for Epucator stamped on the sole. 
There can be no protection stronger 
than this trade-mark, for it means 
that behind every part of the shoe 
stands a responsible manufacturer. 
‘‘Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet’’ 
is a surprising booklet on the feet. 
Free. Send for it today. 
RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
14 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers also of famous All-America Shoes 
for Men, ‘‘The Shoe That’s Standardized’’ 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Not every 
broad-toed 
shoe is an 
Educator. 
Be sure 

this Mark 
is on the 


Blucher 
Educator 
for Men. 
A similar 
style for 
boys and 
children. 
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(Concluded from Page 74) 
stunt—something new here in Westlake; 
but they’ve had ’em for years in the cities.” 

The bookkeeper led the grocer into the 
Y. M. CG. A. building and soon had him 
lined up, balancing a big aluminum tray. 
A bit dazed, Brown followed his friend down 
the length of the counter, collecting tempt- 
ing dishes as he passed the different dis- 
plays. At the end of the rail the host paid 
for the two orders and led the way to a 
vacant table. The room was filling fast. 

“Thirty-nine cents each,” said the book- 
keeper. “Seventy-eight cents for the two 
of us. If we’d taken coffee or milk it would 
have been only a dime more. You can’t 
equal this dinner for seventy-five cents a 
cover at the hotel. We get better prices 
here because we wait on ourselves. It 
would take twenty waiters to serve this 
crowd in the old-style way. What do you 
think of it?” 

“Tt’s a great idea!’’ declared Brown em- 
phatically. ‘Say, Charles, why couldn’t 
it be applied to a grocery store?”’ 

“Tt might, at that,’ agreed the book- 
keeper. ‘I wonder if it’s ever been done?” 

“Tt’s going to be done!” announced 
Brown enthusiastically. ‘‘Grocery prices 
are higher.than they have any business to 
be. I’ve felt it right along; but I didn’t 
know the answer. Now I know it: my 
customers have been paying for overhead 
instead of victuals.” 


A Clever Jewelry Salesman 


Brown soon put the idea at work in his 
store—and not half-heartedly. Out went 
the telephones, the expensive delivery 
trucks and their reckless drivers. Out 
went all but one of the clerks, an elderly, 
careful man, who was willing to continue 
at a moderate salary. 

To-day in Brown’s serve-self cash gro- 
cery you buy a market basket for a nickel 
or, if you prefer, bring a basket with you. 
The various commodities are ready- 
wrapped, having been put up the night be- 
fore by Brown’s one clerk, who works from 
the time the store closes in the evening un- 
til it opens again. Everything is arranged 
within easy reach on low shelves and count- 
ers. The price is plainly marked on each 
article. You select what you wish and 
place it in your basket, waiting on yourself 
and taking your own time to compare val- 
ues. The cashier notes the items, adds the 
total and makes your change as you pass 
out. 

The price of navy beans, of sugar, of 
salt and of everything else has gone down 
at Brown’s. Net profits, on the other 
hand, have risen to a safe level. A good 
idea, carefully transplanted, is setting a 
business man on his feet and proving gain- 
ful to a community. 

One dull October morning wealthy Mrs. 
Bainbridge dragged herself into Taylor’s 
jewelry store and complained that she had 
searched everywhere else in town without 
finding anything that had appealed to her 
as a suitable gift for her niece. 

“T don’t know what I want,’ she con- 
fessed petulantly. 

The salesman who waited on her was 
prepared for that very statement. He 
showed deep concern at once; but it was 
not hopeless concern, by any means, for he 
had a card up his sleeve. 

“T suppose you wish to spend a consider- 
able sum, Mrs. Bainbridge?” he ventured. 

“Yes,” agreed the matron; “I don’t care 
how high I go, just so it suits Julia. She’s 
my favorite niece, and when I broke my 
arm last fall she came over and took care of 
me like an angel. I want to give her some- 
thing real nice. I could send her a check, 
but that sort of thing seems as if I was 
trying to dodge my responsibility. Under- 
stand what I mean? Ofcourse! But here’s 
the hitch: I’d hate to buy her something— 
a big silver punch bowl and cups, say—that 
she’d have to pretend she likes, when maybe 
she doesn’t care for it at all.” 

The jewelry salesman appeared to pon- 
der a little. At last he reached up his 
sleeve. 

“How would this do, Mrs. Bainbridge?” 
heasked. ‘‘ We have an extension telephone 
in the rear of the store. I’ll go back to that 
and get Miss LeRoy on the wire. You can 
listen in on this counter phone here. Of 
course it will be necessary for me to tell 
your niece that it’s Taylor’s talking, but I 
needn’t mention your name. I'll quiz her 
regarding what sort of wedding gifts she’d 
like her friends to send her. I’ll explain that 
we are often able—indeed, often asked— 
to make suggestions to a customer, and 
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that we consider it a duty to both parties 
to please the recipient. Your niece is sure 
to be suited that way, and yet your gift will 
come as a surprise to her.” 

“Fine!” agreed Mrs. Bainbridge. “It’s 
a splendid idea!” 

Mrs. Bainbridge felt flattered. She felt 
flattered by this unique service. She felt 
flattered by a vague something else. Per- 
haps it was that a salesman in Taylor’s, the 
wealthiest jewelry house in the city, had 
recognized her at sight; had known, with- 
out being told, that her niece’s name was 
LeRoy; had been aware that this niece 
figured as a bride-to-be in a big social sea- 
son. 

The number was called. Miss LeRoy 
confessed to the Taylor salesman that the 
one desire of her heart—a desire she feared 
would never be gratified—was to own a 
chest of solid silver—not plate—in Adam 
design, to match the period furniture picked 
out for her dining room. Of course Mrs. 
Bainbridge made the purchase. 

Old Benaiah Taylor, the proprietor of 
this jewelry store, is a firm believer in what 
he calls the personal note. It was previous 
coaching from Old Benaiah which inspired 
the clerk who waited on Mrs. Bainbridge to 
suggest that her niece be consulted over the 
telephone. It was also due to this pro- 
prietor’s foresight that the salesman was 
able to identify the customer as she stepped 
into the store, and that he knew the name 
i her niece, and that this niece was a bride 
elect. 

Old Benaiah keeps on file in the office a 
huge scrapbook containing a carefully com- 
piled collection of newspaper clippings. 
These bear printed photographs and de- 
scriptions of local personages, particularly 
people of wealth who are or try to be in 
society. The sales staff is encouraged to 
study this book, so that callers may be 
placed and addressed by name. A bulletin 
board is maintained in the rear of the store, 
also for the information of salesmen. Upon 
this board are posted excerpts from the 
newspapers’ society columns. Salesmen in- 
spect this board daily. 

Mr. Taylor claims that the clerk who 
can surmise for whom a gift is intended has 
guidance in showing his stock, and, there- 
fore, often succeeds in making a sale where 
an uninformed clerk would fail. These 
ideas seem trivial; but the man who has 
used them for years affirms that they have 
factored largely in the building up of the en- 
viable patronage his establishment enjoys. 

In nearly every community, it seems, 
there is a piece of real estate that for years 
has been begging a buyer. It is teeming 
with inherent possibilities—it’s a bargain 
at the price asked, but it simply won’t sell. 
Such a property was the Jessup Farm, 
located on the outskirts of a live little city 
not far from Chicago. The owner, a mer- 
chant in town, had bought the place ten 
years before, hoping that he might be able 
to move onto it. 

Now he was anxious to dispose of the 
property. Heasked one hundred and twenty 
dollars an acre and offered ten per cent— 
an unusually large commission—to a real- 
estate man named Wheeler if he would find 
a buyer. Though Wheeler knew that prac- 
tically every other realty man in town had 
listed the farm at one time or another and 
then thrown it out, he was glad to accept 
the agency. 


The Sketch That Sold 


With his contract in his pocket, the real- 
estate man drove out to the Jessup Farm. 
He wished to discover, if possible, just 
what in the property had prevented other 
salesmen from finding a buyer. It did not 
take him long, when he had reached the 
farm, to place the blame. He placed it on 
the house. This was a building of ample 
size, in good repair, but it seemed gaunt, 
boxlike, entirely destitute of cheer. It was 
ree kind of house that makes anyone home- 
sick. 

Wheeler took a last look at the barnlike 
structure, gave his head a final shake and 
drove back to town. Here he called on a 
young architect he knew. 

“Bill,” said Wheeler, ‘‘I’ve just listed 
the old Jessup Farm. Maybe you know the 


“T do,’’ acknowledged the architect 
promptly. “That farmhouse is nothing less 
than a monstrosity. It’s a wart on the face 
of civilization.” 

“Right!’’ agreed the real-estate man. 
“‘Here’s my proposition: Go out and 
sketch that old shell. Then come back to 
your office and put some frills on it. I don’t 
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mean gingerbread, Bill; I mean art. Paiy 
shutters on the windows. Paint a dece;y 
veranda in front. Run rose trellises up t} 
sides. Use your artistic temperament—j 
other words, spread yourself. Make ¢} 
place look like a home; and I'll give yo 
twenty-five good silver dollars for t} 
finished picture.” 
“T’m on!” said Bill. ‘By this time t 
morrow I’ll have the old barn dressed y 
like a show pony.” | 
He kept his promise. 
“Just what I meant!’ declared Wheel 
when he saw the painting. “Here’s you 
modest stipend, son. Now Willie Wheel, 
is going out to make a noise like a gale 
man.” | 
He carried the painting to the wife of 
client of his, a man who had hinted that } 
might consider buying a farm some da: 
Mrs. Prospect caught the realty man 
enthusiasm. She, too, felt that the o 
Jessup house had wonderful possibilitie 
Rehabilitating abandoned farmhouses w; 
afad in those days. Wheeler put her inh 
machine; they picked up Mr. Prospect. T} 
three drove out to the Jessup Farm. 
When the client compared the hous 
bleak on the hill, with the architect’s war 
painting, he pretended that he was qui 
amused. He stepped off the land with 
bored air; he complained that the x 
looked a trifle light; he objected to t] 
arrangement of the cross fencing. Then | 
ventured to say that he might consider pa 
ing a hundred dollars an acre for the place: 
cash. This was sweet music to Wheele: 
ears. He got the owner on the phone. T! 
four met at the real-estate man’s office th 
night and the farm changed hands at 
hundred and ten. 


Pushing a Ten-Cent Size 


The wholesale price of leaf tobacco, owi: 
to a succession of poor crops and to vario 
other causes, has been abnormally high 
late. Consequently the commercial yal 
of cigar clippings—the tucks and shor 
left over in the making of cigars—has rise 
until now men who manufacture this b 
product, which is used as smoking a) 
chewing tobacco, pay about three times. 
much for it a pound as they did a few yea 
ago. This high cost, together with the i 
creased wages demanded by factory han 
and an augmented internal-revenue tz 
has made it hard for these manufactur 
to stay in business. | 

The only solution, it seemed to one 
them, whose factory is in the state of W. 
consin, was to shift from a five-cent to 
ten-cent package asstandard. Sothisman: 
facturer made up a quantity of ten-ce 
packages and started out to call on t 
trade. His canvass was not encouragir 
Retail dealers were inclined to look askan 
at the innovation. 

Then, on October third, the lor 
impending war-revenue bill became a la, 
Alidealersin tobaccoand tobacco products: 
even the smallest retailers—were requir! 
by the Federal Government to make an: 
curate inventory of their stocks, listi: 
cigars according to price and size, invoici' 
cigarettes by weight to the thousand, a! 
tabulating their holdings of tobacco. _ 

As this Wisconsin manufacturer cont: 
ued on his rounds, trying to do missiona’ 
work for his unwelcome ten-cent pat 
age, he found dealers all tangled up in 1! 
tape. 

Not one small grocer in a dozen, * 
instance, could add one hundred and nine 
six packages of one ounce and a quarter a 
thirty-seven packages of six ounces. Fe 
still were able to reduce the resulting s 
to pounds. Revenue inspectors, to wh 
some of the dealers appealed for aid, 
troubles of their own and could not sp 
the time to give much assistance. | 

This tobacco manufacturer, of course, ¥: 
accustomed to filling in revenue-departm( 
forms. He was also familiar with cit! 
and cigarette classifications and apt | 
totaling fractional-ounce accumulations 
reducing the total to pounds. One deal 
recollecting that this man must be an 
thority on revenue technicalities, hun 
him up at his home and begged him to 
some cloudy points. This gave the toba: 
manufacturer an idea. He started back 
the beginning of his territory and, work! 
early and late, went the complete round: 
his local customers, invoicing their me 


: 


for them and helping them fill in the nec 
sary papers. Needless to say, the retall 
felt grateful. Most of them asked to § 
stocked up on the ten-cent size and pro 
ised to push it to the limit. 


In the great scientific laboratories of the world, in the 
railroad signals on which the safety of thousands de- 
pends—Corning Glass is used 


Ice Test 


This is a photograph of a Pyrex dish 
standing on a cake of ice with boiling 
water pouring into it. This proves that 
Pyrex willmot break in your hottest oven 


A photograph of two loaves of bread 

made of the same amount of dough, one § 
in an ordinary pan, the other in a Pyrex : 
dish of the same size. They were f 
baked in the same oven at the same time. { 
Try this test yourself. You will be | 
amazed at the difference Pyrex makes 


Baked in Ordinary Pan 


Utility Dish 
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From freezing to boiling point 
without breaking 


OT even sudden, violent changes of temper- 
ature can break Pyrex! Every piece of Pyrex 
is guaranteed not to break in the oven. 

Think what this means! Jt means that Pyrex 
lasts for years exactly the same as the day you 
bought it. For, of course, Pyrex never rusts, 
burns out, discolors, chips, bends or absorbs odors 
as other cooking ware sooner or later is bound 
to do. 

In the laboratories of the Corning Glass Works, 
the world’s largest makers of technical glass, has 
been developed a new kind of glass—a glass that 
oven heat will not break, a glass which transmits 
heat in such a way that cooking is much more 
thorough—Pyrex. 


Why Pyrex revolutionizes cooking 


At first, women bought Pyrex because they saw 
at a glance how beautiful it is, how clean, how 
easy to wash; because they could watch through 
Pyrex glass how food is cooking; could save 
labor and loss of heat by cooking and serving in 
the same dish. 

In using Pyrex women have discovered even 
greater reasons. 

Scientists tell us there are two kinds of heat in 
the oven—hot-air heat and heat which radiates 
from the walls and bottom of the oven. Only 


Manufactured by the World’s Largest 
Makers of Technical Glass 


PY IRIE 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 


semen son ements paso ene 


one-third of the oven heat is hot air. “Two-thirds 
is radiant heat. 

Only the hot air can heat a metal pan. Just as 
an.iron shutter keeps out the sun’s rays, so every 
metal pan keeps out the radiant heat. Just as a 
window pane lets in the warmth of sunlight, so all 
the oven heat floods through Pyrex. 

This means that when you cook in Pyrex, the food in- 
side gets all the heat instead of just one-third. This is 
why every food cooked in Pyrex is so thoroughly, so 
evenly cooked—why it is so much more delicious. 

Try cooking in the oven any food you like, in metal 
and in Pyrex. You will be amazed to see how much more 
delicious, how much better Pyrex food will be. 


Helps serve your country 

By using Pyrex women are saving the metals the 
Government so greatly needs. They are also saving 
the fuel, as Pyrex,requires only about half of the fuel 
ordinarily needed. They are “Hooverizing” too. Pyrex 
Casseroles, for instance, make meat so much more tender 
and savory that you enjoy the cheaper cuts. 

Buy your first Pyrex dish now—see how different it is, 
how much more beautiful, how much more practical, than 
anything you have ever used. For sale by dealers every- 
where. Look for the name Pyrex in each dish. 

Send today for the free illustrated booklet, “New 
Facts About Cooking.” 


PYREX SALES DIVISION 
203 Tioga Ave., Corning, N. Y. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


_— 


f 


just like the top 


Pyrex makes undercrusts crisp and brown 
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When Your Engine is Overhauled 


agus 
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It will pay you many times over to 
put in the best piston rings you can 
buy. Remember—in piston rings you 
are buying power, the control of fuel 
and oil consumption and assurance of 
dependable motor service vy, through 
the season ahead. 


The one thing that measures piston 


ring efficiency is equality of ten-— 


sion. The ring must press evenly 
outward upon the cylinder wall at 
every point of its circumference—firm 
enough to prevent gas or power loss, 
yet light enough not to cause undue 
friction loss or cylinder wear. This is 
fundamental to maximum power pro- 
duction and is accomplished by the 
exclusive design of McQuay- Norris 
\eaxfRoor Piston Rings. 

The only piston ring composed of two 
sections of the same size and strength 
exerting equal radial pressure. These, 


when fitted together, expand against 


each other, thus equalizing the radial 
tension of the whole ring. ae 


McQuay-Norris \eaxYroor Piston Rings 


have seven years of successful per- 
formance records behind them, 
years of trial and test. Seven years of 
steadily growing prestige with engi- 
neers and engine users founded upon 
what they’ve actually done in increas- 
ing motor efficiency and economy. 


They are made in every Size and over- 


Seven oy 


size—fit every make and model of — 


motor or engine. Can be obtained 


anywhere—any time—through your 


dealer, garage or repair man. Ask for 


—and be sure you get—the Genuine > 


McQuay- Norris \saxYroor Piston Ringe 


dead for Free Booklet 


“To Have and to Hold Power’’—a truthful, clear 
explanation of piston rings—their construction, devel- 
opment and operation. J 


Manufactured by 


McOuay Norris Manufacturing Company, 2836 Locust Street, St. Louis, U.S.A. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


Seattle Kansas City 


Pittsburgh 
St. Paul 


San Francisco 


t Los Angeles 
Atlanta Dallas 


Canadian Factory: W. H. Banfield & Sons, Ltd., 372 Pape Ave., Toronto 


Copyright ror7, McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 


Is Your Engine an Oil Gusher? 


s 


Pe. 


Rae ee ee 
Many modern motors have exces$ oil trouble—they are 
oil pumpers. There is a flow of oilin the cylinders far in 
excess of what piston rings were planned to control. These 
motors need one McQuay-Norris § Supercyl Ring in the top 
~groove.of each piston with _McQuay-Norris \eanfRoor 
—Piston _Ring equipment i in the lower grooves to insure 

maximum compression, power ahd fuel economy. The 


McQuay-Norris Supercy( is a specially constructed ring 

with an OF Reservoir which collects all of the excess oil 

from the! cylinder wall on the down stroke of the piston, 

leaving jugt the film necessary for proper lubrication... It. > == 
will keep dylinders atid spark plugs clean, do away with —— 
smoky exhausts and increase oil mileage. 
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PATRIOTEERS 


(Continued from Page 16) 


The Czar left his hat with the boy in the hall 
And took a small table alone by the wall. 
He ordered broiled scrod, 
Of beer a short hod, 
A portion of beef with some spinach for 
greens, 
Potatoes gratin and a few lima beans. 


The waiter looked stern as he brought in the 
fish, 
Timid and tiny, quite lost on the dish. 
But the thing that caused poor Mr. Romanoff 
grief 
Was a look at the beef. 
Like a lone autumn leaf, 
Only flatter, 
It lay on the platter. 
A few scattered beans 
And seven limp greens 
Added their share 
To despair. 
On a fat silver dish came a little white wad. 
“Potatoes,” the waiter agreed with a nod. 
The stranger growled “‘Butter!’’ And back 
in a minute 
The waiter came sadly: ‘The rules are agin 
i 


Chorusmen drilling with lusty carbines 
And show girls disguised as our hardy ma- 
rines. 


The Hitem-Hard Song Works, those Patriot | 


Boys, 
Furnished the music that made all the noise, 
Andacolored comedian, yellin’ and holler'n’, 
Sang funny songs at the mad Hohenzollern. 


Later he went to a revel called ‘“‘Spoof”’ 
At the widely expensive Insomnia Roof, 
Where the Black Jazz Huzzars 
In the costume of Mars 
Banged, honked and rattled like runaway 
cars. 
Home-loving patriots, filled to the throttle 
With. doctored champagne at nine dollars 
per bottle, 
Danced to exhaustion in Tangoland pairs 
With the object, no doubt, of forgetting their 
cares, 


Which included confining the Germans in | 


zones 


And urging the poor to buy Liberty Loans. | 


When the Romanoff sat at a table he read 
A card by his place which quite legibly said, 
“Our place-price is raised from three dollars 
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thrifty 


— the only stick that 
saves the soap below 
the waste line ~ ~ 


S| 


Poor Nicky, recalling that this was New York, to four— 50 Shaves 
Silently bent to his knife and his fork; Due to the war.” right inthe 
A band of Hawaiians who sat by the railing I metal Grip 


Whang-whined their tunes with sublime 
ukulaling ; 
To add to the joke, 
On the broad polished oak 
Of the cleared dancing space 
That sweet angel-face, 
The perfectly formed Miss Havana Mc- 
Chubb— 
Who features each night in Her Own Little 
Club— 
Gave a danse symbolique which was very 
enchanting 
And bore for its title, A Vision of Banting. 


At last when the waiter had brought in the 
i 
The voice of the Czar was commanding and 


shrill: 
“Come hither, Head Waiter! Now what do 
you mean? 
This is too plenty — 
Eight dollars twenty 
For one bite of beef, seven weeds and a 
bean.” 


The man shrugged his shoulders, seemed 
touched to the core: ¢ 

“You’ve got to remember that war, sir—is 
war.”’ 


Whereat Mr. Romanoff started behavin’ 
As he used to in Petrograd ere the big 
cave-in. 
_ He shouted “‘Outrageovitch!’’ Rushed to the 
kitchen, 
, His Muscovite whiskers impulsively twitch- 
in’— 
But something he saw 
Caused him to stop 
With down-dropping jaw, 
His eyes both a-pop. 
For Percival Pink and his chef stood together 
Carving a guinea hen down to a feather, 
And Percival sang 
To the carving-knife’s clang 
The following chant of the Restaurant Gang: 
“Cut ’er thin, 
Butter thin— 
One-two-three! 
Make ’em think we’re leaders of the Hoover- 
izing bee. 
Shrink the portions, raise the price, 
Feed ’em half and charge ’em twice. 
Advertise our heart and soul 
As pledged to help the Food Control — 
But always make it pay. 
For that’s our little way 
Of sacrificing something for the U.S. A.”’ 


The Czar slyly smiled as he turned quick as 


Went to the cloakroom and asked for his hat. 
“Twenty-five cents, please!” The brass- 
buttoned brat 
Held out his hand 
To this fearless demand. 
When the spy muttered “Why?” 
He got the reply: 
“Don’t git sore— 
It’s the war.” 
it 
HAT night he attended a musical fuss 
Called “Three Cheers for Us,”’ 
_ An overpriced rehash of patrioteering, 
_ Crowded with flag-waving, uniforms, cheer- 


The chori came in like the beasts from the 


Yk, 
As brilliantly colored and equally stark. 
Flashed here and there— 
From their ears, from their hair— 
National colors that showed in the dark. 
A clog-dancing twister with flexible bones 
Gave imitations 
And impersonations 
Of Washington, Wellington, Grant and Paul 
Jones. 
But the hit of the evening, tuned to the 
cause, 
Was a widow in mourning of nebulous gauze 
With a barn dance plastique 
Which was pagan and Greek, 
Called Romance Belgique— 
A light on the war which, at least, was 
unique. 


Then the jazz jazzed again 
To the helpful refrain 
“When We’re in 
We'll Begin 
To Win 
Like Sin!” 


The ex-Czar remained in the riot and shout 
Till the chori went home and the liquor ran 
out 


Then he went to his room and, as sly as a | 


miser, 
Indited a cipher to William the Kaiser, 
Including a bill filled with figures intense 
"Neath the general heading of Extra Expense. 


IV 


’FIXWAS seven months later—the annual | 


lunch 


Of the Broadway War Aid and Self-Benefit 


Bunch. 
In a small private room there were places for 
four 
Whom you’ll recognize, please, as they come 
through the door: 
Percival Pink, of the Greenland Hotel, 
Marmaduke Mink, of Insomnia Roof, 
Benjamin Blink, the manager swell 
Of ‘‘Three Cheers for Us,’’ tons of mirth- 
on-the-hoof, 
And Simon von Kusick, 
Wholesaler of music, 
From the Hitem-Hard Song Works—The 
Patriot Boys. 


Pink, Mink and Blink 
Called for drink. 
In a wink 
They were wishing each other a surfeit of 
joys. 
As soon as the vintage ’gan popping, 
Each to his footwear was hopping. 
“To Pink and Blink!’’ 
Shouted Mink. 


“Staunch, sterling patriots all, we have stood | 
For the downfall of evil, the uplift of good. | 


We’ve given bright lights, merry songs, jolly 
whoops 
To strengthen our people, encourage our 
troops. 
Shoulder toshoulderwe’ve helped Mr. Wilson 
Crush and demolish the tyrants of Pilsen. 
Are we a credit? 
We’ve said it! 
(Concluded on Page 81) 


PATENTED 


OU can unscrew the last %-inch (usually thrown away) and 
stick it on a new stick. Not such a small economy after all 


—and surely an aid to the habit of thrift. 


And you are sure 


of the plentiful, softening Colgate lather that leaves your face 


cool and refreshed. 
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As essential to a clean 
shave as a keen razor. 
Soothing — cooling — 


antiseptic, 
the skin from 


tion and infection. 
Ask for the safe anti- 
septic in the original 
package. 


Manufactured only by 


protecting 
irrita- 


Lambert PharmacalCompany 


St. Louis, Mo., U. S.A 
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TRADE MARK 


—all of which later grew to world-wide 
importance —the enterprise and facilities 
of the Billings & Spencer Company pro- 
vided the Drop Forgings on whose quality, 
correctness of design, and uniform work- 
manship their development and ultimate 
success were contingent. 


The engineering ability of the Billings 
& Spencer organization anticipated and 
visualized the phenomenal growth of these 
industries. They conceived, planned, and 
executed on the Company’s own machin- 
ery and hammers the Drop Forgings which 
were destined to carry these infant industries 
from their period of struggling for recogni- 
tion into the very vanguard of big business. 


—the Firearms Industry, 
—the Sewing Machine Industry, 
—the Textile Industry, 

—the Machine Tool Industry, 
—the Bicycle Industry, 

—the Electrical Industry, 

—the Automobile Industry, 
—the Motor Truck Industry, 
—the Aéroplane Industry, 

—the Tractor Industry, 


POST 


TRADE MARK 


And now, their success more than 
achieved, these monarchs of industry still 
are being fed by the output of a hundred 
board and steam drop hammers in the 
Billings & Spencer plant. More than a 
million Drop Forgings a month are being 
pounded into shape by hammers varying 
from 400 to 8,000 pounds falling weight, 
their excess metal sheared off in the jaws 
of giant trimming presses. 


Wherever Tools, large or small, are in 
evidence on particular work— wherever 
Drop Hammers are in daily, uninterrupted 
use—you will find that symbol of suprem- 
acy, the Billings & Spencer Triangle B 
‘Trademark. 


HE BILLINGS 
& SPENCER CO. 


1\ 


HARTFORD. CONN. U.S.A. 


March 2, 1918 
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(Concluded from Page 79) 
_ Acredit to generous, dear old Broad-way , 
' Whose high public spirit is always, they 
say ” 


He would have said more, 
But there came through the door 
_A Vision which might have riz up through 
the floor; 
’Twas the ex-Czar, now showing his elegant 
curves 
Asauniformed captain of German reserves. 


“Zu befehi!’’ He saluted, then delved to his 
socks 

_ And brought out a golden imperial box! 

/ The spring he touched slightly 

| And handed politely 

_ A beautiful medal to each of the bosses— 

_ Ribboned and glittering pretty Tin Crosses! 


‘The Kaiser has sent you, per undersea boat, 

These medals of service, attached to this 

| note.” 

A crown-crested parchment, all glossy and 
bilious, 

_ He opened and read in a manner punctilious: 

| 

‘Friends of the Fatherland, noble and true, 
With these tiny crosses I decorate you. 
You’ve done your small bit, as a matter of 

course, 

| To check the American war at its source. 

You, Mr. Pink, by exorbitant prices, 

_ Stamped on your menus from oysters to ices, 

_ Have never stopped doing your own little best 

| To breed indigestion and public unrest. 


THE SATURDAY 


You, Mr. Mink, have accomplished your task 
In a manner so perfect ’tis all I can ask; 
You've wasted ambition and money and 
lights 
And kept the American public up nights; 
Have made them heart-clammy as fishes in 
ponds, 
Diverted their earnings from Liberty Bonds, 
Turned war to a frolic, amusing, uproarious, 
By draping your flag on the legs of a chorus. 
To you, Mr. Blink, 
All the merits of Mink 
I freely attribute—and rightly, I think. 
As to Simon von Kusick, 
The maker of music, 
For national music he’s given his nation 
A benzoate substitute, lacking foundation, 
Like the clothier who covers the hero’s brave 
body 
With a high-colored mixture of cotton and 
shoddy. 


“These decorations I send you each one 
For second-rate services, faithfully done— 

Crosses of tin, 

Made in Berlin— 

Bless the Huns, 

Gott mit Uns! 

Yours very righteously, 
William the Kaiser.’’ 


The ex-Czar stepped forth, touched the tip 
of his visor, 

And pinned a tin emblem on each of the 
Bunch 

Ere they all settled down for a Harmony 
Lunch. 


WHAT THE RUSSIAN PEASANT 
WANTS 


he (Continued from Page 13) 


shem—the advantage it brings in a double 
yield. Other things could be explained. 

_ “The work could be made a great dem- 
mstration, an education in modern farm- 
ng. The peasants would never forget it. 
rom that time on they would club together 
n cooperative societies—as they have al- 
eady begun to do—to buy tractors and 
»ther improved machines, probably from 
America. And half our land problem would 
»e solved. 

“Tncidentally. the Russian press would 
un the story of your work. It would bea 
tational sensation; and sensations are just 
vhat we have learned to expect from your 
‘ountrymen. We should be greatly pleased 
vith ourselves for having sized you up so 
yell. Weshould say: ‘We were right about 
hem! Their land is full of Indians and 
vuffaloes and cowboys’ and Edisons and 
vizard machines—and with big sensations. 
dere they come! They are doing exactly 
'S we expected!’ 
| “The Russian peasant would never for- 
et. He could be told not only of the 
ractors themselves but of such things as 
tump pullers, harvesters, reapers, milking 
aachines; and of your free farming schools, 
our state colleges and the work that your 
‘ederal Government does for your farms. 
and he would like America!”’ 

These are the things that absorb them 
10st. As a rule, when we talked to them 
f the war and of the revolution, of politics 
nd the elections for the coming national 
ssembly, the peasants were apathetic. 
Aore than once they yawned in our faces. 
lainly they were sick of all that. But 
hen I would draw out from my bag a huge 
ld tattered catalogue, with pictures of 
american plows and reapers and other im- 
ements, that I had picked up in Petro- 
rad—and instantly they were different 
ien. Alert and keen, they fired their ques- 
ions one upon the other pell-mell; they 
vanted to know of every detail. And then 
ach would talk eagerly of the things near- 
‘st to his heart—more land and better 
tachinery. For in these two things, not in 

olities, he saw the real freedom that he 
raved—freedom from unending toil and 
he darkest poverty. 
| How is he to get more land? It is a 
‘notty problem. Simply to take the land 
states will do the peasant little good unless 
e has the implements and the knowledge 
eed to till what he gets. And how is it 
° be divided up? Or shall it be held in 
‘ommon? And how is the land he already 
wns to be redivided in such a way as to 
void the present waste of labor and time? 
.The land of the peasants as a rule is 
ivided into long, thin strips, some of them 
arely ten feet wide. This is common all 


> 


over Russia. The land is held by the village, 
and about once every generation the village 
mir—community body—meets and argues 
for many days; and at last each peasant 
gets his strip—or more often several strips 
in different parts of the district. And this 
is his till the time of the next division, some 
twenty years hence. Between each two 
strips is a “frontier,” from one to two feet 
wide, and this of course is wasted. There is 
also the waste of time and effort by each 
peasant in tilling his several holdings. One 
plot may be a mile to the north, the other 
half a mile to the west, and a third in some 
other direction. Some of these plots are so 
small they recall a room in a New York 
apartment. Moreover, the plan discour- 
ages individual enterprise; for what is the 
use of my breaking my back to keep out 
weeds and thistles if the fellows on both 
sides of me let their weeds and thistles 
grow? 

About ten years ago the government, in 
order to remedy this waste, issued an edict 
allowing each mir to divide up the land 
permanently among the individual mem- 
bers. This was tried with more or less 
success in many parts of Russia, so that 
many thousands of peasants now own their 
farms and are able to buy or sell land as 
they please. Many of the thrifty ones own 
farms of a hundred acres or more. 

But in the larger part of the country the 
old system still prevails, and the socialists 
are relying now on this communistic plan, 
which will make it easier for them to intro- 
duce some system for holding all land in 
common. The Bolshevik extremists pro- 
pose, like the Social Revolutionists, that 
the nation shall take over all private es- 
tates, from the largest to the smallest, with- 
out compensation, and then lease them out 
to the peasants for life—the rent to be paid 
either direct or else through taxation. 

The peasant will doubtless agree to this 
plan so long as it gets him anything; but 
he will be very slow indeed to give up any- 
thing he now holds, for he has a deep 
instinctive love of private property. His 
hard life has made him clutch what little he 
has and yield not a jot to his neighbor. A 
socialist land surveyor, working for the new 
government, told me how in three villages 
he had been called in to decide disputes. In 
each case the peasants last summer had 
mowed the grain on the private estates. 
So far they had worked like brothers. But 
when it came to dividing up, the haggling 
had soon led to blows. They had gone at 
each other with fence rails, and limbs and 
ribs and heads had been broken. In each 
case they took his advice and returned to 
the private owner the grain that they could 
not share with each other. 
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W “In S unny Italy 


the patriarchs used to smoke long 
silver filigree pipes. How hot and 
. cumbersome! How happy they 
‘| would have been to have gotten 
shold of a modern Wellington! 


You can fill up your Wellington 
Pipe with a generous load, and 
draw cool, clean, dry smoke to 
your heart’s content. 


There is no wheezing or bubbling. No crumbs of tobacco can come 
through that stem. The “well” attends to all that. All you get is smoke 
—distributed away from your tongue by the upward bore of the bit. 


WELL 


is made of genuine French Briar, seasoned by 
our own special process. It breaks-in sweet and 
mellow. The bow! is guaranteed against crack- 
ing or burning through. Pick up your shape 
and size in a Wellington and be pipe happy. 
Any tobacco tastes better in a Wellington. 


All good dealers—50c and up 


The W. D. C. triangle trade-mark has 
been the sign of supreme pipe value 
for more than 50 years. It is on pipes 
of every style, size and grade, See that 
it is on yours. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO. 
New York 


World’s Largest Pipe Manufacturers 


Gs HE OFFICE closes at five. The bookkeepers, clerks 
and stenographers go—the place is empty, deserted 
anduncongenial. Butyouhaveworkthatcan’t wait. 
Here Corona comes into itsown. Just fold it up in its case and 


take it home with you. Then, after dinner, finish your work 
quietly and comfortably—in neat, legible, business-like form. 


Corona weighs but six pounds and folds for travel, yet is stur- 
dily built for heavy daily service. Complete with its case, it 
costs fifty dollars. Write for interesting free booklet No. 1. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., INC., GROTON, N. Y. 
New York Chicago 


Agencies in all principal cities 


| CORONA 


, ) The Personal Writing Machine 


San Francisco 


“fold it up-take it with you-typewrite anywhere. 
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The comfortable way to 
correct foot troubles 


You can get immediate relief 
from fallen arches, callouses, etc., 
with the soft, flexible support of 


wizard 


Callous Remover 
Arch Bujlder flee) lever 


Contain no metal 


They are made of fine, featherlight leather, 
with overlapping pockets holding soft in- 
serts. They not only give immediate relief 
from foot troubles, but can be worn with 
perfect comfort from the first. No breaking 
in. The pocket principle permits instant, 
unlimited and accurate adjustment by any 
one, anywhere; ‘for any condition of foot 
trouble. There are no other devices like 
Wizards—the Wizard principle is patented 
and has been sustained by the Courts. 


No Metal 


Callous Remover 
raises lowered bones to 
normal position, Relief is 


Rn ee soon 

isappear. 

Most foot troubles are due ' 7 

to misplaced bones p PY ¥ 

Relief and correction lies in supporting the mis- } 
placed bones in normal position. With the Wizard \ 
overlapping pockets and soft inserts you can forma \ \ 
support of any desired height and location needed % "4 

* to restore the misplaced bone to normal position. wr Ai 

re 


The moment correct adjustment is made, the pres- | : 
| Builder 
No metal. 
Soft, flexible, 
featherweight. Inserts in 
pockets permit instant ad- 
justment to fit any arch. 


sure or strain is relieved and the pain disappears. 
In this simple, comfortable way, fallen arches are 
restored, callouses disappear and run-over heels 
are prevented. 


Shoe dealers who sell Wizards 


usually make a specialty of relieving foot troubles. 
They have studied the Wizard system of relieving 
foot troubles, which includes a thorough knowledge 
of the anatomy of the foot. This knowledge also 
enables them to give you better service in properly 
fitting shoes. It will pay you to patronize a store 
where such service is rendered. 


“Orthopraxy of the Foot” is a simple treatise 
on foot troubles. Write for free copy today. 


Wizard Foot Appliance Co. 
1654 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


corrects misalignment of 
heel and ankle bones—shoe 
heels then wear straight. 
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So it has been in the villages when about 
once in twenty years the time comes to 
divide up the land again in order to adapt 
the shares to the changing peasant families. 
In deciding how much each peasant shall 
have, the quality of the soil and its distance 
from the village are the determining fac- 
tors. In judging the soil the average peasant 
will take up a handful and taste it, and nod 
his approval or else spit it out. Land is a 
passion with him. In a very literal sense 
his life depends upon it. 

So it is, too, with the women. And when 
the revolution granted woman suffrage, all 
over Russia the peasant women suddenly 
woke to the fact and used their new power 
to make one and only one demand—land 
for their daughters. Hitherto in the village 
divisions the land had been allotted accord- 
ing to the number of male children in each 
family. A family of boys received much 
more than one of girls. ‘‘Now,” said the 
mothers, ‘every girl must be counted in.” 

These Russian peasant women have al- 
ways worked on the land with the men, but 
since the beginning of the war they have 
been doing double their share. And this, to- 
gether with the vote, may change their atti- 
tude toward the men. When their husbands 
come back from the war they may find their 
suffragist peasant wives not quite so sub- 
missive as before. 

Land, machinery, practical schools. We 
can help the peasants get land and ma- 
chines, and we can also help with the 
schools. For if in the new distribution of 
land they do as our states did years ago, set 
aside a certain amount of land to endow 
free education, they can found on that 
endowment a great network of agricultural 
schools and colleges and model farms like 
those so successful over here. We should 
invite them over here to study our ways 
and methods. The work of our state and 
Federal departments of agriculture and of 
education should be known all over Russia. 

And yet in all such friendly advice we 
must not try to force our methods upon 
them. I remember a peasant in the north, 
and also a little woman school-teacher in a 
village not far from Moscow, both of whom 
were keenly interested in what I had to tell 
them of the schools at Gary, Indiana. Both 
the peasant and the teacher seemed to 
grasp the point at once. Here was no mere 
book learning, but a place where children 
learned both how to work and how to live by 
actually doing things. But with the peas- 
ant, as well as the teacher, our talk had not 
continued long before I found him eagerly 
changing the Gary school plan by empha- 
sizing its garden side. For their boys must 
learn to be farmers. And so in any practical 
help or advice or information we should 
adapt our methods to theirs. We should 
study the Russian peasant until we come to 
understand not only what he really wants 
but how, with his peculiar habits of mind, he 
is most likely to get it. 


The Shrill-Voiced Jehu 


In order to give some better idea of how 
the peasant thinks and feels about the land 
and the revolution I shall try to set down 
here the gist ofa long conversation I had 
with a peasant in Central Russia. 

With my interpreter I had come from 
Moscow several hours by train to spend 
Sunday in an old monastery and to explore 
the country near by. The place was some 
twenty miles from the railroad. At the 
station where we left our train we found a 
half dozen peasant carts and low open 
cabs; and we joined with a few other 
travelers in bargaining forarig. Wesingled 
out alittle man with sandy hair and scraggly 
beard, keen blue eyesand a high shrill voice. 
His rig had one low seat behind and a small 
seat in front for himself. His horses were 
mere ponies. The dappled one was in the 
shafts, and the brown one ran along on the 
side, tugging on traces made of rope. Shafts 
and harness, wheels and seats—all were 
sadly dilapidated. We haggled long over 
the fare, but the peasant held out for 
twenty-five rubles—about five times the 
price he would have asked before the war. 
A sad expression crept into his eyes, but his 
small jaws were set like a vise. At last 
we gave in and accepted his terms; and 
squeezing into his crazy rig, off we started 
up the road. 

It was an open, rolling land of wide, 
sweeping vistas. Between us and the set- 
ting sun I saw oma ridge, in black silhouette, 
a peasant with a plow and team—one of the 
great ‘dark people.’”’ How could I ever 
fathom their thoughts? I glanced at the 
driver, also-a peasant. As he took us 
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through this country, over which he was 
soon to have sway, what was going on in 
his mind? He drove, with his sharp blue 
eyes on his horses, giving only brief, cau- 
tious replies to our questions. To draw him 
out seemed hopeless. But luckily my in- 
terpreter was skillful at this sort of thing. 
Himself a small landowner he was accus- 
tomed to dealing with peasants; and so by 
degrees he edged his way into our driver’s 
confidence. Meanwhile I watched the coun- 


ry. 

In rude little carts and wagons and rieks 
whole peasant families passed us on their 
way home from the fields—for the peasants 
do not live on farms but gather in small 
hamlets. I noticed how few men there 
were. The women seemed to be doing the 
work. In one rolling meadow a stout peas- 
ant mother, who looked hardly more than 
a girl, was sturdily pitching hay up on a 
rick that was drawn by a pony led by a 
chubby boy so small that we could barely 
see him. They had doubtless been working 
most of the day. Now it was after nine at 
night, but thesun had not quite disappeared. 
We passed many villages, mere groups of 
six or eight huts of log, with low thatched 
roofs, small windows and carved window 
frames of white or blue. On the muddy 
street a few children played. Again, we 
passed a drove of sheep and then a herd of 
cattle—the tall thin peasant lad behind 
them flourishing a drover’s whip with 
a thong nearly fifteen feet in length. This 
thong would writhe out like a long black 
snake and would make a report like a rifle. 


The Peasant Farmer’s Problems 


Some men and boys passed us on a cart, 
shouting and singing, very drunk on the 
vile raw alcohol with which the peasants 
here and there have replaced the forbidden 
vodka. This is not, however, the usual 
thing. In my country trips last summer 
these were the only drunkards I met; 
whereas before the nation went dry you 
could hardly pass a village without meeting 
peasants reeling along. I remember a yil- 
lage, in 1905, where I saw a huge peasant 
in front of his stable bellowing like a bul) 
gone mad and lunging at his horse with 2 
board—reeling, stumbling about. And ] 
recall a young girl and a woman in a hamlet 
not far away. They lay in the gutter, side 
by side, giggling inanely. . “Tf Rus. 
sia keeps out vodka,’ said a doctor there 
last summer, “that alone will be worth the 
price of the millions of lives we have lost ir 
the war.” : 

We stopped to pay toll by a river bridge 
and the toll man charged us forty kopeck: 
for our two small ponies. My interprete) 
said that such runts of horses ought to cros: 
the bridge for half fare. 

The toll man grinned and answered 
“Even a very small horse, in the marke’ 
at present, is worth more than a little Czar 

We crossed the bridge and soon we wert 
going through an immense and shadow) 
forest of birches, firs and pines. The tree: 
had been planted in regular rows, so that | 
could see down long narrow avenues inti 
the dusky depths of the wood. It belonged 
our driver explained, to a certain Coun 
He had rarely come here; hi 
estate had been run by a manager. | 

“We could not live on our land alone,’ 
said the driver in his high shrill voice. “W' 
should have starved and died like dogs. S: 
we used to cut wood for the count. He sok 
it to the Moscow mills—where they use 
wood instead of coal.” | 

My interpreter was getting on. Carefu 
not to probe too deep at first, his question 
at first were all about conditions of soil i 
the neighborhood. It was not good land 
the peasant said; it was mostly clay ani 
sand. He added that in this district the: 
used the common rotation of crops—th 
first year leaving the ground fallow; th 
second, planting oats and barley; an( 
the third, either rye or potatoes. © ‘ 

“We'd like to sow clover too,” he said 
‘because we know it’s good for the soil 
But we have not land enough—we can 
wait, we need the grain.” H 

My interpreter asked him why they dir 
not use the waste land that we saw on a 
sides. 

“To drain it with ditches and pull th 
stumps,”’ said the peasant, ‘‘would cost u 
nearly as much as to buy new land.” 
turned with a sharp jerk of his head. “Wh; 
are you so interested in this?” r 

My friend replied by telling of his ow! 
pet plan—for peasants and small land 
owners to throw their land together, bu; 

(Concluded on Page 85) 
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Terminals 
and Adapters 


Rajah Regular Clip Terminal 


Adjustable to any cable. With 
the extra collar supplied fits 
any make of plug. 
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So 


Rajah Thumb Nut Terminal 
Adapter for Dodge, Ford, Hup, 
Hudson, Maxwell, Mitchell, 
Packard Twin Six, Pullman. 


Rajah Packard Terminal 


Adapter for Packard 
4 and 6 Cylinder. 


Rajah Ferrule Clip Terminal 


With any size ferrule required. 
Fits any make of plug with 
the extra collar supplied. 


Rajah Stud Terminal 


Adapter for Buick, 
Chevrolet, Oldsmobile. 


So 


Rajah Ball Terminal 
Adapter for Franklin, special 
type for Willys-Knight. 


Terminals and Adapters are 
furnished so that Rajah Plugs 
can be used with any car not 
equipped with the Rajah type 
of terminal, 


Manufactured by 


Rajah Auto-Supply Co. 
, Bloomfield, N. J. 
, Sales Department 

Py Edward A. Cassidy Co. 
280 Madison Ave., New York 
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N a few vivid moments the racing car driver asks more of his car 
than you demand in six months’ ordinary running. For his 
supreme needs he uses Rajah Spark Plugs because he knows 


they will make good. 


While your demands are not so exacting, you do want the 
service, the efliciency, the power and the economy that a perfect 


and consistent spark plug will give. 


To get these qualities you 


must use the plug upon which the racing world depends. 


Pilots, racing car drivers and 
speed-boat captains choose the 
plug they know will stand up. 
You should do the same. You 
do not know what your car can 
do until you equip it with a set of 
Rajah Spark Plugs. 


The only way to use Rajahs in 
your car is to use nothing but 
Rajahs. Throw out all other 
plugs and try the Rajah as it 
should be tried. The experience 
of racing car drivers and aviators 
will back your judgment. 
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To owners and prospective 
buyers of Player Pianos— 


T LAST! We have succeeded in putting human interest in music rolls for 
player pianos. If you already have a player in your home, these new types 
of Q. R. S. PLAYER ROLLS will open for you a new field of musical enjoyment. 


If you have been a little undecided whether or not to purchase one, we strongly advise 
your hearing the instrument you have been considering, used in connection with one of the new 
Q. R.S. ROLLS. You will perceive musical possibilities you never knew were there. 


One of the chief charms of music lies in understanding And for the young folks, Q. R. 8. WORD ROLLS fil a 
it. And the new Q.R. 8. STORY ROLL not only plays long felt need. They give the words of popular ballads and 
natural human music because it is the exact reproduction of | dance music of the day accompanied by the most fascinating 
the hand: playing of an artist, but puts the meaning of the kind of music—exact reproductions of the playing of the 
music in words—interprets it—insures instantaneous musical best artists of the country. 


poser anes While Q. R. S. PLAYER ROLLS cost you no more than ordinary 
Then—for the children—another type of roll which is onde the al, ae us ane In aie this fact - is ans ss o 
them. WHY? Simply because they enable his customers to get the utmo 
Behy ase ao The Q. R. S. MOTHER GOOSE ROLLS possible enjoyment out of their player pianos. And the wise dealer realizes 
teach your little ones to sing and accompany themselves with that the more enthusiastic you are about your instrument, the more likely he 


music especially composed around familiar nursery rhymes. is to sell your friends. / 
Ask your dealer for catalogs and monthly bulletins of new Q, R. S. PLAYER ROLLS, sold exclusively through the retail trade. 


THE Q. R. 8. COMPANY, Executive Offices, 411 Fine Arts Building, Chicago Ne ne 
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(Concluded from Page 82) 

roved machinery and till the soil hence- 
on shares. As he talked we happened 
to pass a fairly large brick building with a 
ow of sheds behind it; and the driver ex- 
lained that this had been an attempt to 
art “‘a plan something like yours. 
ants got together in winter and made 
low baskets here.’”” The plan had had a 
d deal of success. It had been started, 
e explained, by the district zemstvo—a 
nall legislative body made up of the more 
wressive landowners. The peasants had 
on grasped the idea that each was a 
areholder, and they had worked hard and 
had made quite a profit. But then the war 
had taken most of the workers and all the 
teachers. So the place had been shut down. 

' For a long time our driver was silent. 
Then he began to inquire, in the most 
minute detail, just what my interpreter had 
done on his small estate for the better cul- 
ture of the soil. 

_ The latter described how he had cut his 
straw for the cow stable into small bits by 
machinery, because in this condition it ab- 

bed manure better. 

_“That’s all very well,”’ said the peasant, 
“but I have no cows. My two horses are 
always hungry and restless in the stable, 
and so they cut up the straw with their 
hoofs. But if I had cows I would try it. 
ea tell mé some more of your tricks.” 
again he plied his questions. 

“But most of these things,”’ he said pres- 
ay, “need good tools and machinery, 


war I am hoping it will be a little easier; 
but even then it will take a long time, and 
1ings will get worse before they get better. 
ave an iron famine here. For horse- 
shoes, tires, axles, nails and new parts for 
my plow or harrow, I used to use about 
pounds of iron a year; but now every- 
thing is running down, and so I shall have 
eet everything new. Itwill take me years 
to get it. And I am like all the rest. As I 
drive along I talk to the peasants, and they 
are all fixed as bad as I. ; 
_ “The zemstvo says it will help us soon, 
but the way it distributes tools and plows 
is very slow and clumsy. Its agents come 
along by chance, when they have an hour 
of spare time. And often, even before the 
war, we would go to the zemstvo store 
in the town and find the man out, and so 
we would have to go instead to the private 
merchant. He was never out; he worked 
for himself. The zemstvo man was out for 
a stroll because he worked for the govern- 
ment. It was the same in the codperative 
store in our district town. Even a good 
man when he lands that job soon gets fat 
and logy. I know one who put four inches 
of fat on his big ribs and charged it up to 
the rest of us. The codperative and zem- 
stvo stores don’t pay the attention a mer- 
chant does who is trying to make his own 
profits.” 

I suggested as a remedy that the agent 
should be paid a low wage and then com- 
missions on his sales. When this was in- 
terpreted to him the driver gave a sharp 
jerk of his head. 


Farming Tools 


“That’s a good idea!” he said. ‘Make 
the fellow earn commissions or starve! 
Your friend from America has a head. Tell 
him he comes from a business land. But 
those American business men send us ma- 
chines of cast steel. That’s fine for them, 
because it is cheap; but it is not fine for us 
at all. We need soft steel which, when it 
breaks, can again be welded together. In 
one of those American plows, if any part 
breaks we can’t fixit, and the whole plow 
‘goes to the devil.’”’ With this he dismissed 
me out of his thoughts and went on with 
my interpreter. F 

‘ou use a good many new methods,” 
hesaid, “but I know a thing or two myself. 
ave two saws and planes and chisels— 
one German chisel worth nothing at all, 
one English chisel that is very good. 
erican chisel is so hard you can’t 
it when once it’s dull.’’ For some 
e talked on about his tools; then he 
round abruptly, and after a sharp, 
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quick look at my friend he said: “Now I 
will talk right out to you, because I see you 
are a practical man. I don’t like to talk 
to a fellow who knows nothing about such 
practical things.”” He heaved a deep sigh. 

“This is how things are with us,” he 
said: “‘ Most of us get enough from the land 
to feed us till the first of March. We eke it 
out by work in the forest. In the forest, 
what we own in common we cut into stove 
wood for ourselves; and besides we hire 
out to Count B to cut his wood. But 
now, since the revolution, no firs or pines 
are allowed to be cut, either on his land or 
ours. We ourselves decided it. For such 
timber is good for building, and we may 
soon own it all ourselves. We will not go 
against the law. If he wants to he can 
come here and take an ax and cut his trees; 
but none of us will help him.” 

He clucked to his horses and drove along. 
Again he began abruptly. 

“How about these Bolsheviki?”’ heasked. 

My interpreter tried to explain, but the 
peasant was a poor listener. His brief re- 
marks revealed the fact that to him the 
Bolsheviki were not only the Lenine group, 
but Kerensky, too, and all the rest of the 
government. 


Woman Suffrage in Moscow 


“Some of those people came here,” he 
said, ‘‘and told us to burn the landowners’ 
houses and take all their property. But we 
were too smart and saw their trick. One 
of them was a lady doctor. We saw that 
they were friends of the Czar and wanted 
to get us to riot, so that they could bring 
in the Cossacks and get the Czar back over 
us. Weare no such fools! 

“When the revolution started our young- 
sters got ready to do such things, but we‘put 
a stop to it; and now we have decided to 
wait till the big assembly meets. We expect 
any amount of good from it.” Here again 
he heaved a sigh. 

“But most of us older fellows are sick of 
all this politics. Some of those Bolsheviki 
keep going round in the villages and getting 
young peasants into their crowd. And 
every Sunday they ask us for five or ten 
rubles apiece for the needs of their new 
land committees. Worse yet, they rob me 
of my time. In the last two weeks four or 
five times they have sent for me and have 
kept me waiting half the day before I could 
even turnin my money. They kept talking 
and talking round a big table, and some 
were writing and sweating so hard you 
might have thought they were getting in 
hay. What do you think of such chatter?” 

He asked what we did in America, and I 
tried to explain to him how eyen in our 
country, with no revolution on our hands, 
elections are complicated affairs and take 
a lot of time and talk. He listened with 
keen, attentive eyes. Then suddenly he 
interrupted me: 

“In the Moscow town elections last 
month I was there and saw crowds in line 
to vote. They have given the vote to 


-women, too, and one old she-devil stood 


there in line with about as much sense as 
an old blind horse. Then a fellow came and 
asked her: ‘Have you got your number? 
Without it you can’t get into the polls. 
Here is one. Give it in at the door.’ And 
he gave her not a number but the ballot of 
his party. And IJ think they will work the 
same kind of tricks when it comes to the big 
assembly. We are dark people and don’t 
understand; and besides, we are so sick of 
it all we will vote for any party, only to get 
rid of the job.”’ The peasant scowled as he 
drove along. 

“Your American there, in his travels— 
what government did he like the best— Ger- 
man, French or English?”’ 

I told him I preferred my own, and started 
to tell him what it was like. But he yawned 
and again interrupted: “‘ Well, I don’t know 
how I should feel, for I never went farther 
than Moscow. But about our Russian 
Government I know one thing very well: 
Before the war when I went to Moscow I 
carried my money in my hands and brought 
back a whole armful of stuff I had bought, 
while now I take an armful of money, and 
what I bring back I can carry between my 
thumb and finger.’”’ He cracked his whip 
impatiently. 

“And we will not give our grain to the 
towns till they show us they can handle 
themselves and get to work and make things 
we can buy. hy should we do all the 
sweating, while they just sit on park 
benches? If a political party came that 
would make the wheels go round and give 
us the things we really need, then all of us 
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peasants would think hard and try our best 
to vote clearly. But as it is, I am like a 
man in a deep forest without any paths.” 

Here he passed a small estate of about 
three hundred acres. The old yellow frame 
house was boarded up and had a gaunt 
appearance. On the field was a wretched 
crop of oats. 

“Many barins—gentlemen—from the 
towns have lived in that house,”’ the peas- 
ant remarked; ‘‘and they have failed, one 
after the other. Now the last of them all 
has sold it for an orphan asylum. The 
house was built when I was a boy, by a 
barin from Moscow. He had six horses and 
eight cows. So he started—but soon he 
gave up. He left, and everything went to 
seed. That is the way with our barins from 
towns. They come and don’t know how to 
farm, and lose all they have and then go 
back. They are no use to themselves or 
to us. 

“Count B has done somewhat bet- 
ter. He is a Pole who married an heiress 
here in order to get her forests. Then he 
took her to Paris and left a student man- 
ager here, who tried to graft apples on fir 
trees and a few other crazy tricks. But at 
least in the count’s forest the trees are 
planted in regular rows; and that is good, 
because it saves space. We should do the 
same in our peasant woods, but we don’t 
know how to plan together, and so when 
we meet to discuss the thing we can get no 
decision at all—because no peasant before 
he talks knows what he is going tosay. He 
just opens his mouth and out it comes; and 
when it is said it is even worse than he him- 
self expected.” 

On every side we began to notice clear- 
ings filled with tough old stumps, and our 
driver remarked that this land would lie 
idle until the old stumps had rotted away. 
“Only our great-grandchildren will see the 
new trees to be planted,” he said. . 

My interpreter asked him why they did 
not pull the stumps. 

“How do you do it?” the peasant in- 
quired; and my friend began to explain 
the special machine he used for this pur- 
pose. The driver gave him a sharp look. 
“Ts that what you did,”’ he asked, “‘or only 
what you read in a book?” My interpreter 
told in detail of the work. ‘‘How many 


horses for such a machine?” the other de- 


manded. 

““T have a tractor,’”’ said my companion. 
And he went on to explain the many uses 
for a tractor on a farm. The peasant lis- 
tened with interest. 

“I have never seen one yet,’’ he said; 


“but often when I watched automobiles go 


dashing about with fine barins and ladies I 
thought what a miracle it would be to have 
such power on the farm. But what chance 
have we of getting tractors?’’ he demanded 
bitterly. My interpreter said that the gov- 
ernment was planning to import them, but 
the peasant shook his head. , 


Teacher’s Little Cow 


“Nothing will come of it for us. The gov- 
ernment is still run by landowners, and 
they do not care at all to make farming any 
better for us; because if we should raise 
more crops the prices would drop, and so 
they would lose on their own estates. That’s 
how it is in Russia. Sometimes I hope for 
all such things, but then I say to myself: 
‘“What’s the use?’ You can never get some- 
thing for nothing. Suppose we take the 
forests? Then when we go there to work 
we shall get no more wages; and if there is 
any profit it will be taken away in taxes. 
Count B will lose but we shan’t gain. 
Instead of cutting wood for him we'll be 
cutting it for the government. We’ll swing 
the axes just the same and get no more 
than we’re getting now. 

“And there is another point: Every- 
thing always costs more when it is done by 
the government—and so our taxes will be 
raised. And besides there are war debts to 
pay. And I tell you there is not a chance of 
our paying higher taxes! Take my own 
case—look how it is. If I should break an 
axle it would cost me forty rubles. It costs 
thirty rubles to shoe each horse. And oats 
are dear and crops are poor.” He drove for 
a few moments in silence. Then suddenly 
he brightened up. 

“T raised bigger potatoes this year,’’ he 
said, “than anyone else in the volost— 
township. I did it by a special hoeing I 
have thought out all by myself; and I have 
told the secret to only two of my best 
friends. To all others who come and look 
si my patch I say it’s because I have better 
soil. 
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My interpreter protested that such se- 
crecy was no way to get better farming in 
Russia. The peasant replied by question- 
ing him as to his own potato fields. The 
man seemed rabid for information. 

In a few minutes he sighed and said: ‘‘In 
Moscow at election time the streets were 
covered with papers like snow, and the 
sewers were clogged with the stuff. And all 
were political proclamations—just big words 
and nothing else. Why not have used all 
that paper and ink to describe such good 
farming methods as yours, and the new 
machinery and how we are going to get 
it? Those would be proclamations worth 
while!’”’ Again he was silent for a time, and 
then added gloomily: ‘‘For without a tool 
a man can’t kill a flea; and yet the barins 
expect him to till the land with his finger 
nails. 

“We need tools and better schools,’ 
presently he began again. “‘I don’t like the 
school in our village, for it teaches no real 
things. When I want to teach a boy how to 
plow or harrow I take him to the field and 
do it; and so it should be with everything 
else. What good are books alone to a boy? 
How can you expect him to learn a thing 
unless he can see it and do it himself? 
These teachers from the cities know noth- 
ing at all of any real life. One girl teacher 
from Petrograd taught at our school a 
while ago, and at first she wanted to rent 
my cow to get milk for herself and her 
mother. But one day at sunset in my field 
she saw a young calf, and she said to me: 
‘T will rent this dear little cow instead. She 
will give quite enough milk for me!’” 


’ 


A Lodging for the Night 


The peasant gave a solemn nod. “‘And 
that is the kind of a teacher,’ he said, 
“they sent to teach farming to my brats!” 
He heaved a sigh. ‘“‘I told her,” he added 
eae “that perhaps a cat would do for 
ner.” 

He stopped talking, for now his horses 
were trotting fast down a long steep hill to 
a river bed and they needed all his atten- 
tion. He kept muttering to himself, and 
once he looked anxiously at his wheels. At 
the bottom he drew up abruptly. 

“This is as far as I’ll go,”’ he declared. 

In vain we remonstrated. It was already 
getting dark and we still had two miles to 
go to reach the monastery where we hoped 
to spend the night. 

“T can’t help it,”’ he said. ‘You can 
walk. Look at that devil’s hole ahead.’”’ And 
he pointed toa long miry stretch along 
the river bottom. “If I tried to take you 
through there is too good a chance of break- 
ing my axle. If I did it would cost me forty 
rubles.’ So I'll tell you what I’ll do—I’ll 
take five rubles off the fare.”’ 


We argued, but he was obstinate. We 


«paid his fare and he gave us directions how 


to reach the monastery. Then he turned 
his team into a side lane, and soon he had 
rattled away in the dusk. 

Luckily we had no bags. As we trudged 
through the mud on the low river bank up 
on the darkening fields on the right I could 
still see weary women at work, though it 
was nearly ten in the evening. At last we 
left the river and, climbing a winding path 
up a hill, we came through a dark grove of 
firs out onto a clearing. Here stood the 
shadowy monastery, in a great inclosure 
surrounded by high massive walls. Through 
the deep wet grass along the walls we 
explored in the dark in search of a gate. 
Finally rounding a corner we came upon a 
ponderous door; and in answer to our 
pounding it was soon opened by a monk. 
But when we asked for shelter he said that 
they were packed full for the night, and he 
told us to go to the village near by. 

“There you can sleep in a hut,’ he said. 

The door clanged to, and again we 
started. A light rain was falling now and 
it had grown very dark. From the dense 
woods as we tramped along there came 
occasional voices, bursts of laughter and 
snatches of song, and now and then a rifle 
shot. And the narrow winding road seemed 
like the way of Russia’s life in these turgid 
and chaotic times. At last we came to the 
village—a cluster of thirty to forty huts 
grouped on either side of the road. They 
were silent, grim and baffling—and I had 
grown weary and very cross. I was thor- 
oughly sick of Russia that night—sick of 
its gloom and confusion. The whole nation 
seemed to be out in the dark. 

But suddenly from a hut ahead a bright 
light gleamed out of a window. The experi- 
ence which followed I shall leave for my 
last article. 
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Blue jay 
For Corns 


Stops Pain Instantly 
Ends Corns Completely | 
| 


25c Packages at Druggists 


How Blue-jay Acts 


| 
| 
i 

A is atbin, soft pad which stops the 
pain by relieving the pressure. 

B is the B&B wax, which gently under- 
mines the corn. Usually it takes only 48 
hours to end the corn completely. 

C is rubber adhesive which sticks with- | 
out wetting. It wraps around the toe, and 
makes the plaster snug and comfortable. 

Blue-jay is applied ina jiffy. After that, 
one doesn’t feel the corn. The action is 
gentle, and applied to the corn alone. So 
the corn disappears witbout soreness. 


aR ES SE EIS Sr 


E Patent your invention—I’ll help market Send 

for 4 Free Guide Books with list of Patent Buyers, 
hundreds of Ideas Wanted, etc. Advice Free. Richard B. 
Owen, Patent Lawyer, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C., or 
2276T Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


GUMMED LABELS 


The best quality and the best service 


——— at the best proportionate price. A 
Ee million labels an hour, if necessary, 
— and every one of them perfect. Prices 
ee and samples on request. a 
=o. FENTON LABEL CO. 4 
os 9th and Thompson Sts. a 
ROTATE ATT Phila., Pa, TT 


opel 
individual 
Carton 


JSF 


for toilet 
and bath 


Works Wonders 


Easily and thoroughly 
removes Obstinate dirt, stains, 
grease and grime. 


leaves a feeling of 
thorough refreshing, cleanliness. 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


way, discovered by a great 
chemist. 
made by Bauer 6& Black, famed 
for surgical dressings. 


and only a makeshift. 
is possible. 
liquids are disagreeable. 
Blue-jay is irresistible to the 
average. corn. 
an old and stubborn corn re- 
quires a second treatment. 
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| This magic spot 


ends corns 


Peet it on your throbbing 


corn tonight. It takes but a 


second. Relief will come 


\ instantly, because the felt ring 
relieves all pressure. 


The medicated spot of wax 
soothes while it works. 


You will wonder why you 
waited so long. 


Tomorrow your corn will not 
hurt as it has today. 


And within 48 hours the corn 
will come out easily, painlessly. 


Blue-jay is the gentle, certain 


Paring Is Extremely 
Dangerous 


Infection 


Blue-jay Plasters are 
Harsh and mussy 


Once in a while | 


Tonight prove these truths 
yourself. It costs so little. Then 
you will never let a corn hurt 
again. 


At All Druggists— 
25c a Package 


BAUER & BLACK 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Chicago and New York 


WANTED NEW IDEAS {Xz*s, fer 

List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


in Two Years Fea 
ene ee 3 ive. MR ee oraw oss Nonsten @ spare time. 
Here is complete and simplified high school course that you can 
finish intwo years. Meets all college entrance requirements. Pre- 
pared by leading members of the faculties of universities and 
academies. This is your opportunity. Write for booklet and full 
particulars. No obligations whatever. Write today—NOW. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. P2383 Chicago, U.S. A. 


KADY 


Suspenders 


Learn for yourself 
the wonderful comfort 
of the KADY! Note 
that the KADY does 
not strain or bind— 
that it adjusts itself to 
every movement of the 
body, and makes the 
trousers hang just 
right. The famous 
Double Crown Roller 
of the KADY is the 
reason. 

Get a pair of KADY 
suspenders today and 
wear them for a week. 
Dealer will refund your 
money if you are not 
absolutely satisfied. Insist upon KADY sus- 
penders! .Look for name KADY on buckles. 50 
cents and 75 cents at leading dealers. 


THE OHIO SUSPENDER CO. 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 
Al MAN HUNTER 


(Continued from Page 12) 


There must have been about five houses 
within half a mile. 

He listened all right, except when he 
broke in asking questions. What he wanted 
naturally was to pump me aboutit. He got 
started, trying to ask me questions; and 
started talking finally: 

“They tell me if I could get in just the 
right climate I’d get rid of this—this 
cough I’ve got,”’ he told me. 

“They tell you right,’’ I said. 

“'That’s one reason I was asking about 
it,”’ said Elmer—“‘to tell the truth. I’ve 
thought sometimes I’d like to get out in 
such a climate as you say that is—if I only 
had the money to.” 

I went on and gave him more specifica- 
tions about it—how good the climate was 
in that fruit-ranch country in Idaho. I’d 
got him round where I’d wanted to now. 

“I’m going to sell you some of it before I 
get through,” I said. “I’ve sold it to all the 
good people round here—the best people 
over in town.” 

And I named them over to him. But I 
didn’t even mention Old Gibbs. I spoke 
of them all and talked about them; but I 
kept off Gibbs all the time. 

‘Oh, they’ve all got it,’”’ I said—‘‘every- 
body in town!” 

“Ts that all the list?’’ he came out finally. 

“Why?” said I. “Did I leave any of 
them out?’ > 

He was coming, all right! 

“Mr. Gibbs!” He broke out with it 
finally. “In the bank! He got some—so 
J heard.’”’ And he swallowed while saying 


it. 

He hadn’t admitted before that he knew 
anything about the proposition. He almost 
fell over himself saying it; but he had to 
bring it out. 

“No,” said I. ‘‘To tell you the truth, I 
wasn’t speaking about him. He was a 
good-sized stockholder; but he got out!” 

“Got out!” said Elmer; and he straight- 
ened out from a half circle to away up above 
the back of his chair. 

“Sold out!’ he said after me, his voice 
way upintheair. “That ain’tso!” 

“What’s this!” I said, giving him the 
eye. ‘‘Do you mean to say I’m lying to 
you?” 

“‘N-no, sir,” he said, stuttering and 
going up into the air worse than ever. Oh, 
he was too easy! 

‘“What do you know about this thing, 
anyway?” said I. 

“Nothing—nothing!” he said. “Only, 
I just heard so.” 

He was beginning to light up—his 
cheeks—the way they do when they’re 
getting excited. 

“Aha!” I said, going after him. “So 
you knew something about this already! 
It’s a wonder you didn’t let me know before 
you let me talk my head off.”’ 

That started him off coughing again; so 
he didn’t say anything more. 

“But I don’t mind,” I went along. “If 
you know something about it, it'll let me 
sell you some of it so much quicker. 

‘But there’s one thing,” I said to him, 
“T don’t do: I don’t let anybody call me a 
liar. I could lie. I could shut my mouth 
now. I could tell you that Mr. Gibbs has 
stock—and let you go on believing it; and 
it might help me to sell you. But in the 
long run,” I said, “‘that don’t pay—not in 
my business. It always comes back on you. 
That’s my experience. But, anyway, I 
never did fancy being called a liar. And I’m 
going to tell you again, right now, Mr. 
Gibbs has sold his stock—or most all of it— 
just as I said he did. He made a mistake 
when he did it, I think. And he did me a 
dirty trick! But he sold it.’ 

I had him twisting his fingers now. He 
didn’t know where he was at. 

“T don’t believe it. It isn’t so,’’ he said. 

“Yousay so. How do you know?” I shot 
back at him. 

“‘He—he told me he didn’t, himself,” 
said the poor fool, spilling himself. 

I sat and looked him over. 

“Uh-huh!” I said, while he tried to keep 
himself from falling out of the chair. “‘You 
just the same as called me a liar twice. 
That’s a thing I don’t take from any man. 
Now I’m going to prove to you that Old 
Man Gibbs has sold his stock, and you’re 
going to apologize to me—or there’ll be 
trouble. 


March 2, 1918 


“Tore 


“‘T know all about it,’ I said—‘‘all but 
one thing; just who it was he sold it to, | 
He’s keeping it all quiet,” I said, “for some 
reason—probably to keep it away from me, 
But he hasn’t. That’s one sure thing! He’s 
sold it—all but five hundred dollars of 
what he had; and I know it! He had 
twenty-five hundred dollars’ worth. He 
kept five hundred dollars’ worth; and he 
gold’ te rest—two thousand dollars’ worth 
in all.” | 

“How?” said Elmer, trembling like a) 
cold dog. ‘“‘ Who to?”’ : 

“He sold it to a man named Green,” I 
told him. ‘‘So he says! But I know differ- 
ent from that. I happen to know he sold 
it to somebody else through Green.” 

I had him now so he just could talk—and 


that’s all. { 
What would he do 


{ 
| 


“How—how 
that for?” 
‘So he wouldn’t show himself, I suppose, 
selling out. So he could cover himself up.” 
““Why wouldn’t he want to show him- 
self? Why should he cover it up? Why 
should he sell out, anyhow?” he asked me, 
with it all coming out together, when it did 
come. . aes ; | 
“You’d better ask him,”’ I said. | 
“Don’t he believe the stock’s good?” he 
asked me, almost crying. | 
“T don’t know what he believes,” I said. 
“Maybe he thinks it’s going to bust, for all 
I know. But I tell you it’s sod eae 
A lot he’d care what I told him now. 
They’re always that way when you’resellin 
them—stampeding one way or the other 
believing everything one minute and scared 
to death the next. 
“T don’t believe it,” he said again. “TI 
don’t believe it!” 
“Don’t believe which?” said I, talking 


up. 
A What you say about Mr. Gibbs—any 
‘Otel 
“Well, now I'll tell you one thing,” I 
said to him: ‘I don’t know why you keep) 
on saying this or why you get excited over 
it; but you’ve said this so many times now 
that you’re going to let me prove it to you, 
or trouble will start right here and now. 
I’m going to try to prove to you I’m right. 
If I ain’t, I’m just going to give you five 
hundred dollars of this stock for nothing. 
But if I am right you’re going to apologize 
to me!” 
“T don’t want it,” he said. “I don’t 
want your stock!”’ 
_Thad him now so he wouldn’t take it asa 


gift. 

“Well, all right! We'll just do it for 
greens,” I said—‘“‘for my satisfaction. 
Mile you do what I tell you?” I said to 

im. 

“How? What do you mean?” he said, 
his hands working. ‘‘I guess so.” 

; 5 all you do it—just what I tell you 
0) 


“Yes, yes!” he said, stepping all over 
himself. . 

“All right, then,’’ I said. “You go to 
him and you tell him just what I told you. 
And if he says he’s got this stock, you say 
‘Allright; produce it! Show me the stock! 
Made out in your own name!’” 

Thad him coughing again. 

“Don’t forget that,”’ I said—‘‘made out 
in his own name! You understand?” | 

He nodded his head. 

“And if he talks off,’’ I went on, “and 
won’t show it up, you just tell him I said 
so! Understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Elmer. 

“Will you do that?” said I. 4 

Would he do it? He couldn’t get his 
breath quick enough before he started har- 
nessing up to go to town. I drove off the 
other way, telling him I was going to sell 
his neighbors some before I went back tc 
town myself. 

“That'll hold you some!”’ I said to my- 
self, watching that kid starting after him— 
striking out after Old Man Gibbs, about 
ready to cry. ‘‘Let’s see you slip out this 
time!” I said, thinking how he’d look when 
the boy came in on him, in that back room 
in the bank; the old crook, in his old blu 
suit, trying to fade away out through the 
back wall. 


| 


You get it, don’t you—what I'd let loose 
on him? This great scared thing—half man 


(Concluded on Page 89) * 
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What the Cleveland Tractor Means to a World at War 


ability to produce. Fatm, factory and firing 


? SHE fate of the Allies hangs on America’s 
line must fight together. 


There is a mortal urgency for food. In addition 
to millions of men in arms, the civilian population 


of half the world must be fed, clothed and kept 


from want. 


Every farm and every manufacturing plant must 
operate at the peak of efficiency. 


But the task of stimulating production is hedged 
about by difficulty. The draft is steadily draining 
labor from its accustomed channels. The new 
regulations place unskilled farm hands in the first 
draft class. Over 1,000,000 horses already have 
been shipped abroad and the needs of our own 
army are yet to be filled. 


There is just one way to relieve the labor 
stringency. 

We must replace muscle with machine. 

America’s acres must yield more than ever 
before. That fact stands out as plain as a beacon. 


And in lieu of men and horses the farmer must 
have other help. 


The Cleveland Tractor is solving the problem. 


It plows as fast as 3% miles an hour—8 to 
10 acres a day. That equals the work of three 
good 3-horse teams and three men. And it not 
only works faster—but better, and at much less 
cost. 


The same time-saving speed so profitable in 
plowing is of equal advantage in harrowing, discing, 
seeding, pulling a mower, binder, hay loader, ma- 
nure spreader, or for practically any hauling job on 
the farm. 


Traveling on its own tracks the Cleveland 
can go practically anywhere, and does not mire, 
slip nor pack the soil. It weighs less than 3200 
pounds and has over 600 square inches of traction 
surface. 


Although small enough for use in orchards, it 
develops 12 H. P. at the drawbar for hauling and 
20 H. P. at the pulley for stationary work. 


These same big advantages are equally valuable 
in industrial work. Factories, foundries and plants 
of many kinds are {finding it just the machine to 
speed up work and lower the overhead. 


Either in factory buildings or in the yards, the 
great power of this sturdy little machine can be 
used in many ways. Its small size enables it to pass 
through doors or narrow factory aisles. It can be 
turned in a 12-foot circle. 


In transfer buggy work the Cleveland will haul 
as high as 10 to 12 tons under average plant 
conditions. 


It is a wonder worker at grading, excavating and 
a wide variety of construction jobs, or in lumber 
yards, logging camps, snow plow work, at freight ter- 
minals, in spotting freight cars, in scores of places and 
at scores of tasks where heavy work at light cost is 
essential, particularly under rough surface conditions. 


For war service, in the camp or on the battlefield, 
in the factory or on the farm, and later on in times 
of peace, the value of the Cleveland Tractor is 
capable of incalculable service. 


Now is the time to order your Cleveland Tractor. 
Get it in time for early plowing and thorough cul- 
tivation or to alleviate the present conditions in 
your factory. Write today for full information and 
address of the nearest Cleveland dealer. Address 
Dept. N. 


The Cleveland Tractor Company, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Cleveland Tractor Co. 
Dept. N Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me full information 
about the Cleveland Tractor. 


Name 


State whether farmer or dealer. 


City a z 


County P. State 
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A living-room should be comfortable, practical, restful, and companionable. | 
floor in hardwood effect is here shown. With the simple wood-panelled walls it furnishes an exceptionally good background for the expression of these desirable qualities. 
The rich but simple color choice lends itself admirably to the type of furniture and other decorative material used.—Frank ALVAH Parsons. 


OW would you like to settle down here for the evening? Isn’t 

this a charming living-room? Isn’t it a livable living-room? 
It commingles luxury with economy. Nothing in it is prohibitively 
expensive. Everything it contains is arranged for comfort, useful- 
ness, and beauty. 


The floor is not hardwood, but Armstrong’s Linoleum in one of 
the Parquetry Inlaid designs made to look like hardwood. It har- 
monizes perfectly with the panelled walls, the comfortable furniture, 
the cheerful draperies. In this particular, a finely polished hard- 
wood floor could hardly surpass it. But in all other important 
particulars it surpasses hardwood. It is less costly, easier to lay, 
easier to keep clean, and equally durable. 


The designs in Armstrong’s Parquetry Inlaid are not merely 
stamped or painted on the surface. The colors go clear through 
the material. They are suited to any decorative scheme in living- 


Linoleum is made of powdered cork, wood flour, and oxidized 
linseed oil, pressed on burlap. Be careful you get it. For there 
are inferior floor coverings nowadays that look like linoleum 
on the surface, but which are merely imitations. Remember 
these two easy ways to tell genuine linoleum: First, look at 
the back and make sure it’s burlap. Second, try to tear it. 
Imitations tear easily. Better still, ask for Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum by name—there is a difference. 


A close-up view of 
Parquetry design 
used on floor above. 


ARMSTRONG Cork Company, Linoteum DeparTMENT, Lancasrer, Pa. 


March 


inoleum 


at. 
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It should also express the culture and taste which are the family’s ideals. An inlaid linoleum 


room, dining-room, hall, library, or den. In addition, there is a 
wide variety of matting and carpet designs for bedroom and nurs- 
ery; and tile and mosaic effects for bathroom, kitchen, and pantry. 


The new plain linoleums (without pattern) include brown, rose, 
blue, tan, dark gray, light gray, and green. The new Jaspé (moiré) 
effects—in blue, brown, green, gray, and tan shades—are altogether 
charming, like the beautiful grains ranging through watered silk. 
In connection with fabric rugs, the plain and Jaspé linoleums can 
be used effectively, in practically any type of room. 


Ask your dealer in house furnishings to show you the new patterns 
in Armstrong’s Linoleums. Then you will understand why the 
idea of linoleum for every room in the house is spreading in America. 
It has been in vogue in Europe for many years. 


The names of merchants near you who sell Armstrong’s Linoleum 
will be supplied you on request. 


Send for our new book, “The Art of Home Furnishing and 
Decoration,” by Frank Alvah Parsons, America’s foremost 
authority on interior decoration. It treats of the artistic ne- 
cessities of every home and tells how linoleum may be used 
effectively in typical rooms. The author discusses his interest- 
ing subject in characteristically illuminating and intimate style. 
Sent with portfolio of de luxe color-plates of home interiors 
for 20 cents in stamps. 


Another appropri- 
ate pattern for a 
living-room floor. 
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r (Concluded from Page 86) 
and half kid—his nerves all shot to pieces 
from the ‘“‘con”’ and the hints I’d slipped 
into him that he’d been flimflammed out of 
his money. He’d go to Old Man Gibbs; 
and when he didn’t produce that stock some- 
thing would start right there. He’d bawl 
his head off; that’s just the kind—young 
and sick, and kind of hysterical. He’d bawl 
Gibbs out all over town. That would start 
them all off—wanting to know what Gibbs 
sold out for, anyhow, that way! And if any- 
thing ever did happen to that stock—after 
that, any time—good night for that old 
soft-voiced crook in that town! 

“Mr. Gibbs was on the wire, wanting 
you to call him up,” said Sam, the hotel 
“man, when I got back. 

'- “How many times?” 

_ “Three,” he said, giving me a look. 

_ “Uh-huh!” I said. “Well, Pll call him 
up after supper.” 

But he called me up again—first. 

“All right!”’ I said. “Ill be over after I 
eat.” 
~ J took my time about it. I had him wig- 
gling all right. He almost ran up and down 
my collar like a pet squirrel when I got 
over there. 
~. “Come in! Sit down! Have a smoke?” 
“So you thought you’d trim me?” I 
‘said, sitting down. “The rest of them 
wasn’t enough; you thought you’d take 
me on.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” he said. 
“Oh, no! You don’t know! But you 
will know before I’m through. I’m going 
to teach you something,” I told him. 

“TJ didn’t understand,” he said. “Now 
you were out—going off! I didn’t know it 
would make any difference.” 

- “Aw, don’t try any of that old true-blue 
‘stuff on me!” I said. “Don’t play any- 
thing like that on me.”’ And he shut up for 
a minute. 

“Oh, no!” I said. “You didn’t under- 
‘stand! You didn’t know! Or do anything— 
but try and trim me out of two thousand 
‘dollars that belonged to me—that’s all! 
_ Just as soon as my back was turned. Oh,” 
‘I said to him, ‘‘you’re good! And you’ve 

got a great make-up. But you made a 
‘mistake this time. You slipped your collar 
‘bone this time, reaching out to put one 
over on me!”’ 

'— He sat there, keeping his eye on me. 
“JT know you,” I said, ‘‘as if I’d made 
‘you. You figured there was something 
gone wrong with the stock and you’d get 
for cash while the getting was good. 
| Well, you’re right,” I told him. ‘There is 
i something! There’s a suit against the title 
of that orchard land. There’s going to be 
!a blowup pretty quick now—a smash!” I 
| said, and waited to see him twitch. 

“Tell turn out all right in the end,” I 
|said—‘‘probably. But when the news first 
/ comes out here it won’t look good for you— 
‘notin this town; for about that time Elmer 
‘will be bawling all over about what you 
‘sold him, and how you sold him.” 

I thought he was going to faint on my 
| ae away through the back of the 
. Chair. 

“You won’t do that!’ he said in a kind 
_ of whisper. 

| “Why not—won’t I?” 

“Ruin my reputation here!’’ he said. 

“Reputation!” I said after him, and gave 

him the stare. 

And then I burst out laughing. I couldn’t 
‘help myself. But it didn’t strike him 
‘funny atall. ~ 

“Can’t we fix it up?” he asked finally, 
whispering still, his voice gone for good. 
a “Sure, we can! We’re going to,” I said. 
“Let me tell you how: The first thing, 
‘you'll pass over that little two thousand 
‘dollars of Elmer’s to me! You just made 
a little mistake. That’s my stock—not 

yours!”” 
| He sat there with those old blue eyes on 
_me—held right on mine this time, not 
Slipping off. 

_ And then,” I said, “just about that 
 time—and not before—you get your stock, 
‘with your own name on it this trip, to 
show friend Elmer—and all the rest! 
You'll have your alibi—the stock you 
| ae not to sell. And you’ll keep it this 
I said to him, ‘‘you 


“Tf I was a crook,” 
know what I’d do? If I was holding you up 
the way some of them would? Well, I’d 
get about five thousand dollars from you 
out of this. But I ain’t a crook, it happens. 
hot in your class. I’m out making a 
ing selling securities. All I want is my 

for my own stock you sold him— 
not for what you sold it at. No; the 
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market price. That’ll make it twenty-two 
hundred and fifty dollars, instead of two 
thousand—to you. It’ll cost you two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars extra for double- 
crossing me,’ I said. ‘“‘That’s all; and 
cheap at the price! 

“This will teach you,” I went on. “‘The 
next time you’re working with a man don’t 
try to double-cross him. Don’t be too 
hungry. Don’t try to double-cross them 
all. It’s poor business. 

“Tt’s too much of a game for you, 
uncle,” I told him. ‘You thought you had 
me, didn’t you?” I said, whacking him on 
his blue coat. “Well, that’s where you 
fooled yourself! I had you sized up the 
first night I came in here. What did I tell 
you—huh? Didn’t I say from the start you 
were my mascot? My good little old blue- 
bird! For luck! The good old boy that 
always brought the money home. . . . 
Come on now!”’ I said, handing him a poke 
in the ribs. ‘‘ Pass it over.” 


The salesman stopped. 

“Did he hand it to me?” hé said. ‘‘Oh, 
no—not before he could get it out of the 
safe and pass it over to me!”’ 

“And you passed him back his reputa- 
tion?’ I asked. 

“Sure! We might need it. 
want to use it again some day.” 

He stopped again, appraising a new figure 
coming into the lobby. 

“Yes,” he stated; ‘you can’t trust them. 
They’ll double-cross you if they can. The 
more respectable they are, the bigger the 
crooks. But they don’t put one over on me 
very often.” 

“What about the kid?” I asked him. 

“Huh?” he asked, looking back from his 
staring. 

“The boy with the two thousand dol- 
lars?”’ 

“Oh, I apologized! Sure! I fixed him 
up. We had a good strong story for him. 
He was satisfiéd.” 

“What became of him?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. I heard he died 
since,’ he said, twisting his lips on the 
remnants of his cigar. 

“Did he go out there—to Idaho?” 

“Yes,” he said, his stare turning away 
again; “I believe he got out there, and 
then his consumption got him.” 

“Out on his fruit ranch?” 

“Well—no. There was some trouble 
when he got out there—that lawsuit those 
crooks started over the title. They wouldn’t 
let them go on the land. He had to wait 
there. And he got down-and-out waiting. 
That’s the way they are: they haven’t got 
any insides to them. They can’t stand up 
and take it, and hang on like a well man 
can.” 

“And the climate there isn’t so good as it 
might be, winter and spring,”’ said I. 

“Who told you so?”’ he asked, giving me 
the full stare again. 

“‘T’ve been out there,’”’ I said. 

“Well, maybe,” he answered, looking 
off and throwing his shredded cigar away— 
“in some parts.” 

“‘T suppose that suit’s knocked the price 
off your stock,” I suggested. 

“Tt’s. slow—that’s all,’ he observed; 
“that company. Like a lot of other things. 
It’ll come out all right—if they hang on.’’ 

His gaze suddenly fixed itself on some- 
thing new—another figure. 

“But I was just telling you that to show 
you,” he said absently, over his shoulder, 
his eyes following his new find. ‘“He’s 
just one. You find them like that every- 
where—in every town.” 

“Eiverywhere?”’ 

“*T’d like to see one town where I couldn’t 
find one if I went after him,’’ he answered. 
“How else could we sell them—as you say— 
strangers in a strange town, selling stuff 
they never heard of before, separating them 
from real money—unless we got our intro- 
duction right there in town? . Ex- 
cuse me,” he said, getting up. “‘Here’s a 
man I’ve been looking for.” 

He lingered for a minute. 

“You see this one?”’ he said. ‘‘I can sell 
him!” 

“How do you know?” 

“Oh, I can tell! I'll tell you how when I 
come back.” 

He got up and walked over to a tall 
bronzed man at the desk; called out to 


We might 


im. 

They shook hands. The stranger’s face 
lit up with a shy, rather pleasant smile. 
He seemed glad, but puzzled—distressed 
almost—at the meeting; but pleased at the 
same time. My man was going after him 
strong. 
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“They are all under government con- 
trol, mademoiselle. Even the petrol.” 

She stopped in the street. 

“Then I shall have to go back.” 

Henri laughed boyishly. 

““Mademoiselle,”’ he said, ‘I have been 
requested to take you to a place where you 
may render us the service we so badly 
need. For the present that is my duty, and 
nothing else. So if you will accept the offer 
of my car, which is a shameful one but 
travels well, we can continue our journey.” 

Long, long afterward, Sara Lee found a 
snapshot of Henri’s car, taken by a light- 
hearted British officer—found it and sat 
for a long time with it in her hand, thinking 
and remembering that first day she saw it, 
in the sun at Calais. A long low car it was, 
once green, but now roughly painted gray. 
But it was not the crude painting, signifi- 
cant as it was, that brought so close the 
thing she was going to. It was that the car 
was but a shell of a car. The mud guards 
were crumpled up against the side. Body 
and hood were pitted with shrapnel. A 
door had been shot away, and the wind 
shield was but a frame set round with 
broken glass. Even the soldier chauffeur 
wore a patch over one eye, and his uniform 
was ragged. 

“Not a beautiful car, mademoiselle, as I 
warned you! But a fast one!”’ 

Henri was having a double enjoyment. 
He was watching Sara Lee’s face and his 
chauffeur’s remaining eye. 

“But fast; eh, Jean?” he said to the 
chauffeur. The man nodded and said some- 
thing in French. It was probably the thing 
Henri had hoped for, and he threw back his 
head and laughed. 

“‘Jean is reminding me,” he said gayly, 
“that it is forbidden to officers to take a 
lady along the road that we shall travel.” 
But when he saw how Sara Lee flushed he 
turned to the man. 

“Mademoiselle has come from America 
to help us, Jean,’’ he said quietly. ‘‘And 
now for Dunkirk.”’ 

The road from Dunkirk to Calais was 
well guarded in those days. From Nieuport 
for some miles inland only the shattered 
remnant of the Belgian Army held the line. 
For the ery “‘On to Paris!’’ the Germans 
had substituted “On to Calais!” 

So, on French soil at least, the road was 
well guarded. A few miles in the battéred 
car, then a slowing up, a showing of pass- 
ports, the clatter of a great chain as it 
dropped to the road, a lowering of leveled 
rifles and a salute from the officer—that 
was the method by which they advanced. 

Henri sat with the driver and talked in a 
low tone. Sometimes he sat quiet, looking 
ahead. He seemed, somehow, older, more 
eareworn. His boyishness had gone. Now 
and then he turned to ask if she was com- 
fortable, but in the intervals she felt that 
he had entirely forgotten her. Once, at 
something Jean said, he got out a pocket 
map and went over it carefully. It was a 
long time after that before he turned to see 
if she was all right. 

Sara’ Lee sat forward and watched 
everything. She saw little evidence of war 
beyond the occasional sentries and chains. 
Women were walking along theroads. Chil- 
dren stopped and pointed, smiling, at the 
battered car. One very small boy saluted, 
and Henri as gravely returned the salute. 

Some time after that he turned to her. 

“T find that I shall have to leave you in 
Dunkirk,” he said. ‘‘A matter of a day 
only, probably. But I will see before I go 
that you are comfortable.” 

“T shall be quite all right, of course.” 

But something had gone out of the day 
for her. 

Sara Lee learned one thing that day, 
learned it as some women do learn, by 
the glance of an eye, the tone of a voice. 
The chauffeur adored Henri. His one un- 
bandaged eye stole moments from the road 
to glance at him. When he spoke, while 
Henri read his map, his very voice betrayed 
him. And while she pondered the thing, 
woman-fashion, they drew into the square 
of Dunkirk, where the statue of Jean Bart, 
pirate and privateer, stared down at this 
new procession of war which passed daily 
and nightly under his cold eyes. 

Jean and a porter carried in her luggage. 
Henri and a voluble and smiling French- 
woman showed her to her room. She felt 
like an island of silence in a rapid-rolling 
sea of French. The Frenchwoman threw 
open the door. 
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MAZING INTERLUDE 


(Continued from Page 19) 


A great room with high curtained win- 
dows; a huge bed with a faded gilt canopy 
and heavy curtains; a wardrobe as vast as 
the bed; and for a toilet table an enormous 
mirror reaching to the ceiling and with a 
marble shelf below—that was her room. 

“T think you will be comfortable here, 
mademoiselle.”’ 

Sara Lee, who still clutched her small bag 
of gold, shook her head. 

“Comfortable, yes,’ she said. ‘But I 
am afraid it is very expensive.” 

Henri named an extremely low figure— 
an exact fourth, to be accurate, of its real 
cost. A surprising person, Henri, with his 
worn uniform and his capacity for kindly 
mendacity. And seeing something in the 
Frenchwoman’s face that perhaps he had 
expected, he turned to her almost fiercely: 

“You are to understand, madame, that 
this lady has been placed in my care by 
authority that will not be questioned. She 
is to have every deference.” 

That was all, but was enough. And from 
that time on Sara Lee Kennedy, of Ohio, 
was called, in the tiny box downstairs which 
constituted the office, “Mademoiselle la 
Princesse.” 

Henri did a characteristic and kindly 
thing for Sara Lee before he left that eve- 
ning on one of the many mysterious journeys 
that he was to make during the time Sara 
Lee knew him. He came to her door, 
menus in hand, and painstakingly ordered 
for her a dinner for that night, and the 
three meals for the day following. 

He made no suggestion of dining with 
her that evening. Indeed, watching him 
from her small table, Sara Lee decided that 
he had put her entirely out of his mind. 
He did not so much as glance at her. Save 
the cashier at her boxed-in desk and money 
drawer, she was the only woman in that 
roomful of officers. Quite certainly Henri 
was the only man who did not find some 
excuse for glancing in her direction. 

But finishing early he paused by the 
cashier’s desk to pay for his meal, and then 
he gave Sara Lee the stiffest and most 
ceremonious of bows. 

She felt hurt. Alone in her great room, 
the curtains drawn by order of the police, 
lest a ray of light betray the town to eyes 
in the air, she went carefully over the 
hours she had spent with Henri that day, 
looking for a cause of offense. She must 
have hurt him or he would surely have 
stopped to speak to her. 

Perhaps already he was finding her a 
burden. She flushed with shame when she 
remembered about the meals he had had 
to order for her, and she sat up in her great 
bed until late, studying by candlelight such 
phrases as “Il y a une erreur dans la note,”’ 
and “Garcon, quels fruits avez-vous ?”’ 

She tried to write to Harvey that night, 
but she gave it up at last. There was too 
much he would not understand. She could 
not write frankly without telling of Henri, 
and to this point everything had centered 
about Henri. It all rather worried her, be- 
cause there was nothing she was ashamed 
of, nothing she should have had to conceal. 
She had yet to learn, had Sara Lee, that 
many of the concealments of life are based 
not on wrongdoing but on fear of misun- 
derstanding. 

So she got as far as “Dearest Harvey: 
I am here in a hotel at Dunkirk’’—and 
then stopped, fairly engulfed in a wave of 
homesickness. Not so much for Harvey as 
for familiar things—Uncle James in his 
chair by the fire, with the phonograph 
playing My Little Gray Home in the West; 
her own white bedroom; the sun on the 
red geraniums in the dining-room win- 
dow, the voices of happy children wander- 
ing home from school. 

She got up and went to the window, first 
blowing out the candle. Outside, the town 
lay asleep, and from a gate in the old wall 
a ate with a bugle blew a quiet “All’s 
well.” 

From somewhere near, on top of the 
mairie perhaps, where eyes all night searched 
the sky for danger, came the same trumpet 
call—safety for the time, of a little longer 
for quiet sleep. 

For two days the girl was alone. There 
was no sign of Henri. She had nothing to 
read, and her eyes, watching hour after 
hour the panorama that passed through 
the square under her window, searched 
vainly for his battered gray car. In day- 
time the panorama was chiefly of motor 
lorries—she called them trucks—piled high 


with supplies, often fodder for the horses 
in that vague district beyond ammunition 


-and food. Now and then a battery rum- 


bled through, its gunners on the limbers, 
detached, with folded arms; and always 
there were soldiers. 

Sometimes, from her window, she saw 
the market people below, in their striped 
red-and-white booths, staring up at the 
sky. She would look up, too, and there 
would be an aéroplane sliding along, some- 
times so low that one could hear the faint 
report of the exhaust. 

But it was the ambulances that Sara 
Lee looked for. Mostly they came at night, 
a steady stream of them. Sometimes they 
moved rapidly. Again one would be going 
very slowly, and other machines would 
circle impatiently round it and go on. A 
silent, grim procession in the moonlight it 
was, and it helped the girl to bear the soli- 
tude of those two interminable days. 

Inside those long gray cars with the red 
crosses painted on the tops—a symbol of 
mercy that had ceased to protect—inside 
those cars were wounded men, men who 
had perhaps lain for hours without food or 
care. Surely, surely it was right that she 
had come. The little she could do must 
count in the great total. She twisted Har- 
vey’s ring on her finger and sent a little 
message to him. 

“You will forgive me when you know, 
dear,” was the message. “‘It is so terrible! 
So pitiful!” 

Yet during the day the square was gay 
enough. Officers in spurs clanked across, 
wide capes blowing in the wind. Common 
soldiers bought fruit and paper bags of 
fried potatoes from the booths. Countless 
dogs fought under the feet of passers-by, 
and over all towered the sardonic face of 
Jean Bart, pirate and privateer. 

Sara Lee went out daily, but never far. 
And she practiced French with the maid, 
after this fashion: 

“Draps de toile,” said the smiling maid, 
putting the linen sheets on the bed. 

Sara Lee would repeat it some six times. 

“Taies doreiller,”’ when the pillows 
came. So that Sara Lee called pillows by 
the name of their slips from that time for- 
ward! Came a bright hour when she rang 
the bell for the boy and asked for matches, 
which she certainly did not need, with 
entire success. 

On the second night Sara Lee slept 
badly. At two o’clock she heard a sound 
in the hall, and putting on her kimono 
opened the door. 

On a stiff chair outside, snoring pro- 
foundly, sat Jean, fully dressed. 

The light from her candle roused him 
and he was wide awake in an instant. 

“Why, Jean!” she said. ‘‘Isn’t there 
any place for you to sleep?” 

“T am to remain here, mademoiselle,”’ 
he replied in English. 

“But surely—not because of me?”’ 

“It is the captain’s order,’’ he said 
briefly. 

“T don’t understand. Why?” 

“All sorts of people come to this place, 
mademoiselle. But few ladies. It is best 
that I remain here.”’ 

She could not move him. He had re- 
mained standing while she spoke to him, 
and now he yawned, striving to conceal 
it. Sara Lee felt very uncomfortable, but 
Jean’s attitude and voice alike were firm. 
She thanked him and said good night, but 
she slept little after that. 

Lying there in the darkness, a warm 
glow of gratitude to Henri and a feeling of 
her safety in his care wrapped her like a 
mantle. She wondered drowsily if Harvey 
would ever have thought of all the small 
things that seemed second nature to this 
young Belgian officer. 

She rather thought not. 


Ix 


Wats she was breakfasting the next 

morning there was a tap at the door, 
and thinking it the maid she called to her 
to come in. 

But it was Jean, an anxious Jean, twist- 
ing his cap in his hands. 

“You have had a message from the cap- 
tain, mademoiselle?”’ 

“No, Jean.” 

“He was to have returned during the 
night. He has not come, mademoiselle.” 

Sara Lee forgot her morning negligée in 
Jean’s harassed face. 

“But—where did he go?” 
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Jean shrugged his shoulders and did not 
reply. ; 

“Are you worried about him?’’ 

“T am anxious, mademoiselle. ButIam | 
often anxious; and—he always returns,” 

He smiled almost sheepishly. Sara Lee, 
who had no subtlety but a great deal of | 
intuition, felt that there was a certain relief | 
in the smile, as though Jean, having had no _ 
message from his master, was pleased that 
she had had none. Which was true enough, — 
at that. Also she felt that Jean’s one eye 
was inspecting her closely, which was also 
true. A new factor had come into Henri’s | 
life—by Jean’s reasoning, a new and dan- 
gerousone. And there were dangers enough { 
already. | 

Highly dangerous, Jean reflected in the 
back of his head as he backed out with 4 
bow. A young girl unafraid of the morning 
sun and sitting at a little breakfast table as 
fresh as herself—that was a picture for a 
war-weary man. = | 

Jean forgot for a moment his anxiety for 
Henri’s safety in his fear for his peace of 
mind. For a doubt had been removed, 
The girl was straight. i | 

Jean’s one sophisticated eye had grasped 
that at once. A good girl, alone, ‘and » | 
from home! And Henri, like all soldiers, 
woman-hungry for good women, for un- 
painted skins and clear eyes and the fresh- 
ness and bloom of youth. ; oe 

All there, behind that little breakfast 
table which might so pleasantly have been - 
laid for two. “e | 

Jean took a walk that morning, and 
stood staring for twenty minutes into a | 
clock maker’s window, full of clocks. After | 
which he drew out his watch and looked at. 
the time! 

At two in the afternoon Sara Lee saw 
Henri’s car come into the square. It was, 
if possible, more dilapidated than before, | 
and he came like a gray whirlwind, scatter- 
ing people and dogs out of his way. 

Almost before he had had time to enter 
the hotel Sara Lee heard him in the hall, - 
ane the next moment he was bowing before 

er. 

“T have been longer than I expected,” | 
he explained. ‘‘Have you been quite com- 
fortable?”’ 

Sara Lee, however, was gazing at him 
with startled eyes. He was dirty, un- 
shaven, and his eyes looked hollow and 
bloodshot. From his neck to his heels he 
was smeared with mud, and his tidy tunie 
was torn into ragged holes. | 

“But you—you have been fighting!” | 
she gasped. | 

“1? No, mademoiselle. There has been — 
no battle.” His eyes left her and traveled - 
over the room. “They are doing every- 
thing for you? They are attentive?” 

“Everything is splendid,” said Sara Lee. | 
“Tf you won’t tell me how you got into that 
condition, at least you can send your coat 
down to me to mend.” 4 

“My tunic!’”’ He looked at it smilingly. | 
“You would do that?” * | 
F “T am nearly frantic for something to 

fe) ” 


He smiled, and suddenly bending down 
he took her hand and kissed it. { 

“You are not only very beautiful, made- | 
moiselle, but you are very good.” 

He went away then, and Sara Lee got 
out her sewing things. The tunic came 
soon, carefully brushed and very ragged. 
But it was not Jean who brought it; it 
was the Flemish boy. 

And upstairs in a small room with twi 
beds Sara Lee might have been surprised to 
find Jean, the chauffeur, lying on one, 
while Henri shaved himself beside the 
other. For Jean, of the ragged uniform and 
the patch over one eye, was a count of 
Belgium, and served Henri because he - 
loved him. And because, too, he was no 
longer useful in that little army where lay 
his heart. 

Sometime a book will be written about 
the Jeans of this war, the great friendships 
it has brought forth between men. 
not the least of its stories will be that of 
this Jean of the one eye. But its place 1s 
not here. 

And perhaps there will be a book about 
the Henris, also. But not for a long time, 
and even then with care. For the heroes 
of one department of an army in the fi 
live and die unsung. Their bravest eX- 
ploits are buried in secrecy. And that is as 
it must be. But it is a fine tale to go un- 
told. (Continued on Page 93) 


' The difference between the ‘executive abil- 
ity” of a section hand and the training of a 
railroad president is the difference between 
$2.50 a day and 


$60,000 to $100,000 a Year 


And WHY? One moves dirt; the other 
‘moves men. One wields a pick—works from 
‘his chin down; while the other wields ideas, and 
_works from his chin up. The track laborer de- 
livers a service worth just two dollars and fifty 
‘cents a day; the executive renders a service 
that means millions in money made or saved 
through applied brain power. 


“Hard Work’’ vs. ‘Head Work’’ 


What a striking contrast between the pay 
of the “hard worker” and that of the “head 
worker.” Yet the records of many railroad 
officials prove that even the track laborer has 
his chance; that “‘pull’’ is a cry used only by 
‘the incompetent and the envious. 


__ Henry U. Mudge, former President of the 
Denver & Rio Grande, began with a shovel; 
Theo. P. Shonts, President, Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co. of New York, started with a broom; 
‘Howard Elliott of the New Haven was a rod- 

man; President Bush of the Missouri Pacific; 

the late James J. Hill, Daniel Willard, of the 
B. & O.; Samuel Rea of the Pennsylvania: 
_E. P. Ripley of the Santa Fe, and a host of other 
_ big officials began at similar levels. 


They rose not just because they were good 
‘railroad men, but because they were high-type 
| business executives as well. They mastered the 
_ fundamentals of sound business administration. 


_ Trained Men Needed Everywhere 


| But the railroads with their sixteen billions 

of capital represent only a small part of the 
hae offering big incomes to trained men. Every 

big industry and commercial organization has 
its problems of organization, of management, of 
transportation, of marketing, of production 
costs, of legal procedure, auditing, etc. These 
af the problems that must be met and solved 
Ke of special training and ability. The de- 
is everywhere for trained men of executive 


capacity, men who can direct responsible work, 
men who can think, plan, create, execute. 


Earn While You Train 


Membership in the La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity will not interfere in any way with your 
business duties. The courses are arranged for 


spare time reading—at home, at the office, on . 


the train, during the noon hour, whenever you 
have a few minutes. The La Salle organization 
consists of 800 people, including 300 business 
experts, professional men, text writers, special 
lecture writers, instructors and assistants. Our 
Business Consulting Service also gives to mem- 
bers the opportunity to obtain, without cost, 
valuable counsel whenever help is needed on 
some special business problem. 


Over 136,000 Men Enrolled 


More than 20,000 new members enroll annu- 
ally, and. are reaping big rewards from La Salle 
training and service, including many corpora- 
tion officials, bankers and professional men. 
Many concerns like the Western Electric Com- 
pany, International Harvester Company, Ar- 
mour & Company, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, American Telephone & Telegraph 
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990 La Salle Trained Men With Pennsylvania System 


How “Pennsy” Employees Train for Bigger Jobs 


Company, employ from 50 to 500 La Salle 
trained men. Nearly 1000 employees of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. have enrolled with our in- 
stitution. The United States Steel Corporation 
has 273; Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 591; Swift & 
Company 201; Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way 397; The Standard Oil Company 154. 
La Salle Extension University has established 
itself as America’s clearing house of business 
knowledge and information. Many corporations 
and business firms are using it as a training 
school for their executives and employees. Let 
us explain to you how these men have increased 
their efficiency and earning power through 
La Salle training, and what La Salle training 
and service can do for you. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon 


Simply mark on the coupon below, the kind 
of work in which you wish to qualify and mail 
it today. We will send you full particulars, also 
our interesting book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion 
In One,” which tells of the modern, quick way 
to higher business training and executive power. 
One Chicago business man said: ‘‘Get this book 
even if it costs you $5.00 for a copy.”’ But it is 
free to ambitious men. Send for a copy now. 


A few statements from many ratlroad officials endorsing La Salle training: 


“‘Tthas often made men capable of doubling 
and trebling their salaries—a means of ob- 
taining in a short time what most of us Lad 


taken years and years to acquire.""—R. M. Santa Fe Ry. 
Taliaferro, G. A., Norfolk and Western 
Railway. 


“‘Vour enterprise has my entire approval, 
and I shall be glad to be of service if oppor- 
tunily offers."'—E. P. Ripley, President, 


“It will broaden the views, add to the 
knowledge, and increase the efficiency of 


thousands of men in the service.’’-—W. C. 
Maxwell, V. Pres., Wabash Ry. Co. 

“IT appreciate very much the work your 
university is doing—shall be glad to assist 
if occasion offers.’'—Asst. General Solicitor, 
Pennsylvania Lines. 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World's Greatest Extension University" 


Dept. 371-R, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion In One,” 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- Gi sete ACCOUNTANCY: 
TION: Training for Official, Training for positionsasAuditors, 
Managerial, Sales and Executive Comptrollers,Certified PublicAc- 
positions in Business. countants,CostAccountants,etc. 
LAW: BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for admission to bar Training for executive positions 
and executive-business positions in Banks and Financial Institu- 
requiring legally-trained men. tions, Tellers, Cashiers, . Trust 
Degree of LL. B. conferred. Officers, Financial Managers, etc. 
COMMERCIAL SPANISH: ‘Z BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
Training for positions as Foreign Training for positionsas Business 
Correspondent with Spanish- Correspondents, BusinessLitera- 
Speaking Countries. ture and Copy Writers. 


Name Address_ 


also catalog and full particulars 
regarding course and service in the department I have marked with an X. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
and RAILWAY TRAFFIC: 
Training for positions as Rail- 
road and Industrial Traffic Man- 
agers, Traffic Experts, etc. 
EFFECTIVE PUBLIC 
SPEAKING: Training in the 
art.of forceful, effective speech — 
Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal 
Leaders, Politicians, etc. 
ELEMENTS OF ACCOUNT- 
ING: Training for Expert Book- 
keeping Positions. 


Present Position — 
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Uniform Tires or “Lottery” 
Decide Between Them Now—Once For All 


March 2,1918 | 


“We've Created A Body Of © | 
Master Tire Builders” 


ires? 


Tires contain much handwork. Hence they must always differ in mileage as the men who build them differ. Tomaketires _ 
uniform —as Miller has done —“human variables” must go. This explains why all tires of a given brand are not so good as 


the best that the factory makes. It seems that there has been no way (in buying) to tell the “lucky” tire from the faulty. 


T one time Miller Tires varied too. Now 99 
Millers in 100 exceed the standard guarantee. 
Less than one per cent ever require ad- 
justment. 


And in Akron, Ohio, where seven-tenths of all tires 
are produced, the Miller outsells at retail every other 
make. 


Built By World Champions 


To make uniform tires requires uniform tire build- 
ers. It is not enough to drive out mechanical variables. 
Other good producers 
can do that—for the 
tire-making methods 
are known to all. 

What Miller has 
done is to bring the 
workmen on line. 

Today these Miller 
masters are the cham- 
pions of the industry. 


Each one is rated on his personal efficiency. 
Each tire he builds is counted for or against him. 


If ever one comes back, his standing is penalized. 


Yet under this searching system these men average 
96 per cent perfect. 


More than that—not one in a hundred of tires that 


they build ever falls below our mileage mark. Records 
on thousands and thousands of tires prove this con- 


clusively. 
Geared-to-the-Road 


Don’t trust to luck when you buy new tires. 
Miller insures a full return of your dollars in miles. 


It also gives you the tread that is geared-to-the- 
road. The ratchet-like tread that engages the ground 
as you go. Thus slipping is largely prevented. And 
the wheels can’t spin and scuff the tires in starting. 


Only 1 in 50 
Can Get Them 


Uniform tires can’t 
be made at high speed. 


Picked men are rare. 
And thousands of 
workmen cannot all be 
champions. If we increased the number of men, we 
would increase the chances of variables. 


Hence Miller Tires must always fall short of demand. 
Only one dealer in each neighborhood can be supplied. 
And only about one motorist in fifty can get Millers. So 
don’t putoff. Order a pair of these team-mate tires now 
—today. When youcan get certainty, why trust to luck? 


If you want the utmost air capacity — size for size —ask for Miller Cord Tires. They are 
truly luxurious — yet not a luxury, because they cost less per mile than any other type. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes—The Team-Mates of Uniform Tires 
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_ After he had bathed and shaved, Henri 
at down at a tiny table and wrote. He 
lrew a plan also, from a rough one before 
im. Then he took a match and burned the 
viginal drawing until it was but charred 
lack ashes. When he had finished Jean got 
Ip from the bed and put on his overcoat. 

“To the King?”’ he said. 

“To the King, old friend.” 

_ Jean took the letter and went out. 

Down below Sara Lee sat with Henri’s 

tunic on her lap and stitched care- 
ally. Sometime, she reflected, she would 

e mending worn garments for another 
aan, now far away. A little flood of ten- 
erness came over her. So helpless, these 
aen! There was so much to do for them! 
,nd soon, please God, she would be helping 
ther tired and weary men, with food, and 
erhaps a word—when she had acquired 
ome French—and perhaps a thread and 
eedle. 

She dined alone that night, ag usual. 
fenri did not appear, though she had sent 
vhat she suspected was his only tunic back 
> him neatly mended at five o’clock. 

As a matter of fact Henri was sound 
sleep. He had meant to rest only for an 
our a body that was crying aloud with 
atigue. But Jean, coming in quietly, had 
ound him sleeping like a child, and had 
ut his own blanket over him and left him. 
Tenri slept until morning, when Jean, com- 
ag up from his vigil outside the American 
irl’s door, found him waking and rested, 
nd rang for coffee. 

_ Jean sat down on the edge of his bed and 
ut on his shoes and putties. He was a 
aciturn man, but now he had something 
9 say that he did not like to say. And 
fenri knew it. 

“What is it?’’ he asked, his arms under 
ishead. “Come, let us have it! It is, of 
ourse, about the American lady.” 
| “Ttis,” Jean said bluntly. ‘You cannot 
ix women and war.” 

_“Xnd you think I am doing that?” 
—“T am not an idiot,” Jean growled. 

‘You do not know what you are doing. I 
o. She is young and lonely. You are 
oung and—not unattractive to women. 
Jready she turns pale when I so much as 
sk if she has heard from you.” 

-“You asked her that?” 

“You were gone much longer than ——” 

“And you thought I might send her 
rord, and not you!” Henri’s voice was 
ffended. He lay back while the boy 
rought in the morning coffee and rolls. 
| “Let me tell you something,” he said 
rhen the boy had gone: ‘She is betrothed 
> an American. She wears a betrothal 
ng. Iam to her—the French language!”’ 
| But though Henri laughed Jean remained 
rave and brooding. For Henri had not 
uid what Sara Lee already was to him. 
It was later in the morning that Henri 
roached the subject again. They were in 
ae courtyard of an old house, working over 
ne engine of the car. 

_“T think I have found a location for the 
oung American lady,” he said. 

_ Jean hammered for a considerable time 
tarefractory rim. 

_ “And where?”’ he asked at last. 

_Henri named the little town. Like 
lenri’s family name, it must not be told. 

00 many things happened there, and per- 
aps it is even now Henri’s headquarters. 
‘or that portion of the line has changed 
ery little. 

Jean fell to renewed hammering. 

Tf you will be silent I shall explain a 
lan,” Henri said in a cautious tone. “She 
make soup, with help which we shall 
nd. And if coming in for refreshment a 
Idier shall leave a letter for me, it is 
tural, is it not?” 

“She will suspect, of course.” 

I think not. And she reads no French. 

one whatever.” 
Yet Jean’s suspicions were not entirely 
Hayed. The plan had its advantages. It 
vas important that Henri receive certain 
*ports, and already the hotel whispered 
at Henri was of the secret service. It 
ought him added deference, of course, 
ut additional danger. 
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So Jean accepted the plan, but with 
reservation. And it was not long afterward 
that he said to Sara Lee, in French: “‘There 
is a spider on your neck, mademoiselle.”’ 

But Sara Lee only said, “I’m sorry, 
Jean; you'll have to speak English to me 
for a while, I’m afraid.” 

And though he watched her for five min- 
utes she did not put her hand to her neck. 

However, that was later on. That after- 
noon Henri spent an hour with the Minister 
of War. And at the end of that time he 
said: “Thank you, Baron. I think you 
will not regret it. America must learn the 
truth, and how better than through those 
friendly people who come to us to help?” 

It is as well to state, however, that he 
left the Minister of War with the undoubted 
impression that Miss Sara Lee Kennedy 
was a spinster of uncertain years. 

Sara Lee packed her own suitcase that 
afternoon, doing it rather nervously be- 
cause Henri was standing in the room by 
the window waiting for it. He had come in 
as matter-of-factly as Harvey had entered 
the parlor at Aunt Harriet’s, except that 
he carried in his arms some six towels, a 
cake of soap and what looked suspiciously 
like two sheets. 

“The house I have under consideration,” 
he said, “‘has little to recommend it but 
the building, and even that . The oc- 
cupants have gone away, and—you are not 
a soldier.” 

Sara Lee eyed the bundle. 

“T don’t need sheets,”’ she expostulated. 

“There are but two. And Jean has 
placed blankets in the car. You must have 
a pillow also.” 

He calmly took one of the hotel pillows 
from the bed. 

“What else?” he asked calmly. ‘‘Cig- 
arettes? But no, you do not smoke.” 

Sara Lee eyed him with something very 
like despair. 

“Aren’t you ever going to let me think 
for myself?”’ 

“Would you have thought of these?” he 
demanded triumphantly. ‘‘You—you 
think only of soup and tired soldiers. 
Someone must think of you.” 

And there was a touch of tenderness in his 
voice. Sara Lee felt it and trembled slightly. 
He was so fine, and he must not think of her 
that way. It was not real. It couldn’t be. 
Men were lonely here, where everything was 
hard and cruel. They wanted some of the 
softness of life, and all of kindness and sweet- 
ness that she could give should be Henri’s. 
But she must make it clear that there could 
never be anything more. 

There was a tightness about her mouth 
as she folded the white frock. 

“T know that garment,’”’ he said boy- 
ishly. ‘‘Do you remember the night you 
wore it? And how we wandered in the 
square and made the plan that has brought 
us together again?”’ 

Sara Lee reached down into her suitcase 
and brought up Harvey’s picture. 

“T would like you to see this,”’ she said 
a little breathlessly. ‘It is the man I am 
to marry.” 

For a moment she thought Henri was not 
going to take it. But he came, rather 
slowly, and held out his hand for it. He 
went with it to the window and stood there 
for some time looking down at it. 

“When are you going to marry him, 
mademoiselle?”’ 

“As soon as I go back.” 

Sara Lee had expected some other com- 
ment, but he made none. He put the 
photograph very quietly on the bed before 
her, and gathered up the linen and the 
pillow in his arms. 

“T shall send for your luggage, made- 
moiselle. And you will find me at the car 
outside, waiting.” 

And so it was that a very silent Henri 
sat with Jean going out to that strange land 
which was to be Sara Lee’s home for many 
months. And a very silent Sara Lee, 
flanked with pillow and blankets, who sat 
back alone and tried to recall the tones of 
Harvey’s voice, 

And failed. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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ABOVE: Drilling plumb end of accelerator lever (drawn from photo- 
graph). Useof‘‘ YANKEE” Chain Drill avoids necessity of removing 
starter generator or disturbing any part of the construction. 


eV mitiece Tools are designed not 

only for quicker, easier and more 
accurate work day in and day out, but 
to meet the call for extraordinary ser- 
vice on jobs and in situations where 
ordinary tools fall down. 


Of the features that make 
“YANKEE” Tools time- and labor- 
savers, the “‘YANKEE’’ 
Ratchet on breast and hand 
drills, and the “YanKeEr”’ 
Automatic Friction and 
Ratchet Feeds on bench and 
chain drills, are especially im- 
portant in these rush days in 
metal working. 


For instance, you do not 
have to set the bit up to the 
work with your fingers—you 
do no hand feeding at all, 
when you use the 


“YANKEE” 
Chain Drill 


With this ingenious tool, 
the bit is run up to the work 
by the rapid “ Yanxee” Fric- 
tion Feed; then, at a touch 
of the little lever, fed auto- 
matically by the “ YanKEeE”’ 
Ratchet Feed. A _ positive, 
fixed feed! The operator sim- [& 
ply revolves the tool. i 


It saves time; saves break- | 
Ap age of drills; saves the man; 
= and—gets the work done. In short—Multiplies Man’s Power! | 
A hint: “YANKEE” Breast Drill No. 555 is often used to operate Chain Drill. 


No. 1500 — 3-jaw chuck for round 
shank drills up to 14 in. 
ed Length 934 in. Weight 314 lbs. 


Square thread screw; especially hardened ends; ball bearings. 


' 
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© 
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No. 500 —2- jaw chuck for square 
shank drills up to 1 in. 
Length 1034 in. Weight 314 lbs. Rau 


Price, $3.90. Your dealer can supply you. 
Write us for free ‘‘‘YANKEE’ Tool Book,” illustrating and describing 


S YANKEE” Chain, Bench, Breast, Hand and other Drills ; alsowood-boring 
and screw-driving tools—all efficiency tools urgently needed in these times. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Phil 
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MAGALOG 


Our Illustrated Catalogue in Maga- 
zine form. A reference book for all the 
year. Sent free upon request. 


The well balanced garden will yield food for 
the body as well as the soul. Grow more fruit. 
Fruit is nature’s gift of wholesome nourishment 
served in most appetizing form. Eat fruit and 
save sugar. Eat nutsand save meat. By eating 
fruit from your own gardens you will save food 
for the fighting men. 

Are you planning a Home Orchard of early 
bearing fruit trees this spring? 

Berry Garden from which you can pick 
berries this summer? 

A Rose Garden that will bloom from spring 
to frost? 

Or a Garden Beautiful? 

Let us help you! We are landscape builders. 
We create pictures with plants for year round 
beauty and fruit gardens of real value. 

Our entire organization of landscape en- 
gineers, architects, shrub, tree and orchard 
experts is at your disposal. 

Plant symmetrical, advanced, carefully se- 
lected, fresh dug, heavily rooted stock for 
immediate effect and results. 


OUR DEPENDABLE TREES and 
PLANTS are GUARANTEED 
to GROW. 
GLEN BROS., Inc., GLENWOOD NURSERY, 
1927 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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When Furnishing a Home 


A profitable suggestion is never to accept a substi- 
tute wood or imitation wood. Ask to see some 
genuine solid mahogany. Solid wood cannot blis- 
ter or peel off and by insisting upon solid wood the 
purchaser is surer of getting a good and lasting piece 
of furniture. Genuine solid Honduras mahogany 
has stood the test of time, and it is a well known fact 
that every year adds to its richness and tone. The 
older it is the more beautiful it becomes if proper care 
is given to it. It is such a wonderful wood that a 
new term has been invented ‘“‘mahoganized,"” This 
means an imitation or substitute wood, 
usually a cheap material which warps or 
shrinks out of shape in no time. When 
buying solid mahogany furniture ask the 
dealer to guarantee it 
as such. 
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Immediate Relief from Corns and Calluses 
Foot doctors and surgeons always pare j 
corns and calluses. The method is 4% 
ecorrect—the relief the quickest. Dan- 
gerous preparations areneyer 
applied, 


my 


ve sia arer pares 
me between the toes 
equally as well as on 

top. Price 25c 

Extra blades 5 for 25e. 
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” Griffon Cutlery Works, 76 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Write for FREE booklet. 


ONE HOUR=$1.00 


More than five hundred of our repre- 
sentatives averaged a dollar an hour net 
profit last year for the time they put in. 
Some earned $3000.00; others, for spare 


time only, earned $20 to $50a month 
extra. Do you want more money? Have 
you some spare {time? Then write to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


277 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GERMANY’S LAST TRUMP 


August and September [1917] because of 
the loss of ships during the summer. It 
was a crisis which was passed only through 
the confiscation of, and withhold of leave 
to, neutral ships. Now that the sources for 
confiscating German ships in foreign har- 
bors, as well as neutral ships there, have 
decreased to a very small minimum ‘they 
[the Allies] are beginning to display publicly 
their anxiety over the last source of supply- 
ing ships, namely, the construction of new 
ships. Fabulous numbers are given concern- 
ing the construction of ships in the United 
States. They [the Americans] speak of 
building 6,000,000 tons of ships, which they 
declare are necessary in order that America 
keep her obligations to Europe. . . . 

“Tn the United States, however, they lack 
shipbuilders and machinists; of the 500,000 
needed only 200,000 are available. More 
than 1,000,000 tons which should have been 
finished during 1917 in the United States 
were not completed. Concerning the build- 
ing of new ships in England, which industry 
has been taken over by the government, 
the expert of the Daily Telegraph [London] 
says, half-critically and half-pessimistically, 
on December nineteenth, that ‘In May of 
this year there was great expectation that 
the construction of new ships this year 
would equal 3,000,000 tons. In July the 
prime minister estimated the amount at 
2,000,000, and from indications now the 
total will be a little more than 1,000,000.’ 

“The supplying of England with food, 
which was declared to be generous during 
the late summer, gradually became very 
bad during the fall because, according to 
all reports, there was not only a rise in 
prices but an actual shortage. Forceful 
rationing of food has been demanded for a 
long time but it is an extremely difficult 
problem in England. Altogether the mar- 
kets are empty, the government supplies 
have been exhausted and people are begin- 
ning to eat from hand to mouth.” 


But His Watch Ran Down 


“Because of the prevailing scarcity of 
ship bottoms the supplies can no longer be 
brought from all corners of the earth to 
Europe. With the exception of the coast- 
wise trade of certain countries the shipping 
is centered in the Atlantic Ocean and Medi- 
terranean. 

“In this connection this fact is of espe- 
cial importance that in the United States 
of America there are developing great diffi- 
culties in the manufacturing of war ma- 
terials. There is a shortage of coal and of 
raw materials, especially wool, zine and 
rubber; also of grain. According to an 
announcement by the Food Dictator Hoover 
future wheat shipments to the Allies depend 
upon the results obtained by economic 
measures among the American people.” 


In Germany a statement such as this 
could not be distributed or published with- 
out the approval of the Navy Department. 
Judging from the tone of the article it is 
evident that it was written in the press 
department of the Admiralty and given to 
the Wolff Bureau for circulation. If this 
be true there are two very significant state- 
ments by the enemy: In the first place 
Germany acknowledges that since the end 
of August the submarine war has been de- 
creasing in its effectiveness. The figures for 
September, October and November are each 
lower than they were for any month during 
the conduct of the ruthless U-boat cam- 
paign. The second important statement is 
that the submarine crisis developed in 
August and September, but that the Allies 
were able to pass it successfully. 

This is a bold admission by the German 
Navy. When diplomatic relations with the 
United States were severed Von Tirpitz and 
all those who urged an unrestricted war 
against merchant ships calculated that 
within six or eight months the Allies would 
face a crisis in shipping which they would 
not be able to overcome, and that as a 
result Germany would be able to force Eng- 
land and the United States to make peace. 

But as Philip Scheidemann, the socialist 
leader, said in September: ‘‘ Von Tirpitz’s 
watch has run down.” 

It would not be safe to accept this Ad- 
miralty statement, this admission of mis- 
calculation, if it were expressed only by the 
Wolff Bureau, because the government 
might have inspired the statement to mis- 
lead the Allies; but in its review of the 
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strategy of the world war during 1917 the 
critical Frankfurter Zeitung, December 25, 
1917, said: 

“More than all other crises of the world 
war the submarine crisis was one of fantasy 
and miscalculations.” 

The editorial adds that it was a very 
difficult thing for the government and 
marine experts to figure exactly What effect 
the campaign would have because ‘‘it was 
so many sided.’’ The newspaper adds that 
at some time there must be an official in- 
vestigation to determine where the German 
mistake was made, and then it adds that 
“the submarine campaign has reached a 
new period and from month to month the 
absolute losses decrease.”’ In concluding 
its remarks about the U-boats, the Zeitung 
acknowledges that from now on a “‘catas- 
trophe cannot be expected.” 

Because the German Admiralty and the 
Frankurter Zeitung admit that the sub- 
marine campaign cannot alone compel the 
Allies to make peace one cannot conclude 
that all dangers from U-boats are passed. 
Germany will continue to use this weapon 
as ruthlessly as in the past and dozens of 
ships will be sunk before the war ends, but 
even the enemy admits the crisis is passed. 

Thus, to win the war Germany must 
succeed in another field. Fighting a war 
of aggression Germany, to be victorious, 
must win by decisive military or political 
operations. In regard to “the prospects 
for 1918” the Frankfurter’ Zeitung re- 
marks: 


“If we push aside in a seemingly light- 
hearted manner the problem of America’s 
military help it is because we consider it 
certain that the United States during the 
next few war months will not be able to 
strengthen her very strong moral and eco- 
nomic assistance by a large mobile army 
in France. 

“The new year begins by indicating that 
each future strategic development will come 
from the decisive crisis of 1917. The great 
line is unrecognizable. The crisis reaches 
to the foundations in which the will to 
fight and conquer is anchored. The great 
line is no longer only on the surface; it 
does not include one front, one section or 
one army but the whole war condition of 
our enemy. Above all, the crisis of 1918 
falls upon the shoulders of the Entente. 
Look out upon the past year, the twelve 
months since the peace proposals of the 
Central Powers; or, if one wishes to say, 
the war year of Lloyd George, and one will 
be able to understand why the Entente, 
why, above all, the Western Powers shoved 
away the peace proposals. The prospects 
must have appeared very favorable a year 
ago to the war council of the opponents 
because naturally the situation could not 
be viewed with the eyes of the German 
Army leadership. . 

“And they [the Entente] did not fore- 
see the approaching catastrophe in Russia 
which was to end the two-front warfare for 
the Germans; which was to make possible 
the offensive against Italy and which now 
will permit the Central Powers to throw 
their whole mass against the French Front.” 


Printer’s Ink Frightfulness 


“Thus there is the prospect that within 
the next six months the war will enter its 
decisive stage, in which the Central Powers 
can count with absolute certainty upon 
strategic advantages. It is an exceedingly 
important period, when the hopes of the 
Entente for masses of American troops can 
under no circumstances be fulfilled. In the 
coming months the Central Powers will be 
enabled to concentrate their entire forces 
in the West. Never again, it is absolutely 
certain, at least during the next six months, 
will either England or France be able to 
find the favorable conditions which faced 
them at the beginning of their 1915, 1916 
and 1917 offensives. Thus there falls to 
pieces every hope of the Entente for a suc- 
cessful new offensive on the Western Front. 


That is for us an invaluable success. But _ 


further, the chief army leadership has de- 
clared that a decisive blow against France 
is possible. Thus the whole strategic condi- 
tions of the West have changed. The war is 
turning toward France. French soil, the 
terrible bleeding fields which have so grue- 
somely suffered and drunk of storms of 
blood, will be the theater of the final battle, 
which will exceed the most terrific battles 
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of the past year. . . . And England wil} 
spread out still further her millions jn 
Northern France. Americans will come over 
and lay their weight upon this land—the 
will carry on the battle on French soil, the 
battle for Alsace and Lorraine; their Alsace 
and Lorraine, in order to secure their dom. 
ination of the world. ; 
“They [the Americans] will carry it o 
unless the English people seize the manda 
for this murder out of the hands of Lloy¢ 
George. The Americans will continue the 
war if France does not break in two or if 
the French people, through the pressure o 
German arms, are not freed from the tyr. 
anny of their government, the people whc 
are fighting only for an honorable freedom 
“The French crisis can indeed be the nexi 
military crisis of the war and the last of the 
world war.” = | 


i 


A powerful editorial it is; directed al. 
most wholly against France. Thus th 
press frightfulness begins before the offen. 
sive on the Western Front. As in Italy, s 
Germany hopes to-succeed in France ti 
undermine the morale, before the battk 
begins. Germany hopes to frighten France 
to make the French people lose their cour. 
age. Germany looks forward to the i 
bilities of peace with France, knowing tha’ 
peace with the United States and Englanc 
is impossible so long as there lives the de 
termination of to-day. - Be 
My German informant was right. Frane’ 
is now the object of Germany’s intrig € 
of Teutonic frightfulness and of the migh 
of the Central Powers. “ 


The World’s Eyes on France { 


This then is the real basis for the officia 
confidence of the enemy. Germany expect, 
to crush France during 1918 and make i 
impossible for England and the Unite. 
States to continue the war. The Kaiser ha 
turned his sword to the West, and his pres 
is announcing before the battle begin 
what the result will be. This, then, is tob 
the enemy’s policy during 1918, Si 

As this is written the German, Ardiied 
Hungarian, Turkish and Bulgarian dele 
gates are talking separate peace with th 
dictators of Russia at Brest-Litovsk, tha 
most desolate of all Polish cities. It wasn 
many months after the German occupatio 
in 1916 that I made my first visit to t 
ruins at Brest. And shortly before t 
United States broke diplomatic relations 
visited the ash heaps again. All that stan 
in Brest-Litovsk to-day are the railroa’ 
station and the barracks. On the outskiri 
of the city are a very few peasant hut) 
which German soldiers long ago confiscate 
When Von Hindenburg was commander ¢ 
the armies in the East, Brest-Litovsk w: 
his headquarters, but the field marshal live 
at that time in private railroad cars 2 
kept his offices on wheels. When Hinde 
burg became chief of the generalstaff Print 
Leopold, of Bavaria, succeeded him ar 
the Prince took over the home of a Polis 
noble near by as his headquarters. 

Brest-Litovsk, it may be recalled, w 
burned by the orders of the Russian Czi 
when his troops were withdrawing fro’ 
Poland. Every building and nearly evel 
tree in this city, which in peacetime he 
more than fifty thousand inhabitants, w 
burned to the ground. In a few places tl 
stone walls remain standing. Atop tl 
smoked ruins of the stock exchange hut 
at right angles from the building th 
winged figure of Victory, which had s 
above the edifice in peacetime. And it wi 
to these ruins that the Central Powers 
vited the Russian radicals to make peac 

If peace is signed, and it seems possib 
Germany will be able to turn her whe 


ute? Is there no hope for France, for En 
land or for America? Must we give up 
liberty in exchange for death? 1 
By the time this is published the humé 
waves of Central,Europe may be das 
and breaking against the outpos 
trenches of France and Flanders. T 
tunes of war may be with the enemy. + 
may be with us. 
(Concluded on Page 97) _ 


TORBENSEN Drive is 
made to last. Every own- 
er gets a GOLD BOND 
GUARANTEE that the 
I-Beam axle and spindles 
will last as long as the 
truck, and the internal 
gears at least two years. 
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I-Beams—the standard load carriers— 


The patented, forged-steel 
I-Beam carries ail the load. 
The driving parts are confined 
entirely to driving. 

The strength and light 
weight of the I-Beam makes 
Torbenstn Drive long-lasting 
and economical. 

Driving at the Wheel and 
near the Rim gives great 
driving leverage — great pull- 
ing power. 
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For years, I-Beams have been the 
standard load-carriers in every branch 
of mechanical engineering because 
they are lighter for their strength than 
any other known structure. 


Long ago motor truck engineers 
adopted the I-Beamas standard for front 
axles because it makes trucks stronger, 
lighter and longer wearing —and be- 
cause it reduces wear on front tires. 


Admittedly, I-Beams would have 
been standard for rear axles also, but 
mechanical obstacles made them al- 
most impossible to use with ordinary 
drives—although their use would 
naturally have made ail rear axles 
stronger and lighter. 


Torbensen Internal Gear Drive car- 
ries the load on a patented, forged-steel 
I-Beam. No other rear axle drive has 
or can have this I-Beam load-carrier. 
This I-Beam makes Torbensen Drive 
stronger and almost cuts the weight 
in two, where carrying capacities are 
equal. 


This has resulted in a great increase in rear 
tire mileage and emphatic reductions in repair 
costs, gasoline and oil—all matters of record. 


The leadership of internal gear drive is thor- 
oughly established. Torbensen Drive is the 
acknowledged leader of all internal gear drives— 
and this explanation of the mechanical superi- 
ority of the I-Beam indicates clearly Why this 
is so. 


Send for the interesting booklet, ‘‘ Driving at 
the Wheel and near the Rim.”’ 


THE TORBENSEN AXLE COMPANY 
_CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Fig. 172—Novo Hoisting Outfits for every 
hoisting job requiring less than 20h. p. These 
reliable hoists are built in various sizes and 
types. 


Fig. 14139—Novo Type U_ High Pressure 
Pumping Outfits can be furnished to operate ff] 


against pressure up to 500 pounds. Especially I 


adaptedtohighliftsandlongdistance pumping. ]] 


Fig. 1446—Novo Triplex Pumping Outfits 
are made in a wide range of sizes up to 15 h. p. 
suitable for high lifts orlong distance pumping. 


Fig. 276—Novo Air Compressors cover a 
wide rar ge of sizes from 14 h. p,5 ft. machines 
to the 15 h. p. 80 cu. ft. machine. 


Fig. 335— Novo Diaphragm Pumping Outfits 
furnished with single or double pump mounted 
on skids or trucks. Suitable for various ca- 
pacities. 


Use Kerosene or Gasoline 


It now makes no difference— 


if you ran a NOVO ENGINE 


There is an urgent need for a reliable kerosene engine. The supply 
of gasoline must be conserved for the imperative needs at home and 
abroad. There is an abundance of kerosene. It is comparatively a 
cheap fuel, but heretofore it has not been used successfully in internal 
combustion engines under varying conditions of speed and load. 


Fig. 134— Novo Saw Rigs particularly adapt- 
ed to use of contractors, carpenters, builders, 
concrete workers and engineers, 


The problem of using kerosene had to be solved and it seemed clearly 
our duty, not only to ourselves but to otr customers and the nation, 
to offer the solution. 


Novo Outfits for pumping, hoisting, air compressing, and sawing 
have become an economic necessity wherever power for these pur- 
poses is required. Novo Power is now used in every civilized 
country. 


We began our kerosene tests over three years ago. The Novo Kerosene 
Engine was thus gradually perfected. We have succeeded in eliminat- 
ing the disadvantages heretofore known to kerosene combustion. 


The Novo Kerosene Engine requires no more attention than a gasoline 
engine. The operation is exactly the same as when using gasoline. 
Novo, the Standard Power of America, now offers the added advan- 
tage of this greater economy, coupled with the reliability which has 
made Novo renowned the world over. 


Are you ready to consider the saving Novo Kerosene Engine will 
make for you? Write for our book, “Standardized Power.” This 
book tells and illustrates the advantages that come from adopting 
Novo as your standard power for pumping, hoisting, mixing, etc., 
and also explains the Novo Kerosene Engine. 


Nove ENGINE (CO. 77 Willow St., Lansing, Mich. 


Clarence E. Bement, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. Lytton Building, Chicago, Ill. 


(Concluded from Page 94) 

Until to-day Germany has not been 

fighting the Allies. Germany has been at- 
tacking each nation separately. That has 
_pbeen the secret of Von Hindenburg’s strat- 
egy, which the United States and the Allies 
recognized at the Paris conference. So far 
during the war Germany has defeated indi- 
vidual nations. To-day for the first time 
Germany faces a united enemy. The ad- 
vantages which Germany has had on all 
fronts do not exist in France or in Italy. 
_And the very fact that no mention is made 
in the German newspaper editorial regard- 
ing the outcome of the Paris conference 
indicates in itself that it is the last thing the 
| Central Powers expected the enemy to do. 
Besides, Germany does not intend to recog- 
nize this unity. 
- Throughout the German and Austrian 
newspapers to-day one finds a constant 
stream of appeals to France and Italy. The 
high command expected Italy to break 
forth into a land of revolutions after the 
invasion. Now the high command expects 
France to collapse under the weight of Ger- 
-man arms. Germany is striving in every 
possible manner to win or corrupt France. 
Some eight months ago, so I have been 
informed by a German newspaper man in 
Berne, the Berlin Foreign Office instructed 
the editors and publishers of all German 
papers not to criticise M. Caillaux and not 
to print telegrams from neutral countries 
regarding his activities. Since then the 
French Chamber of Deputies has sus- 
pended the parliamentary immunity of the 
former prime minister, because of his al- 
leged plans for making a separate peace 
between France and Germany. A French 
newspaper publisher has had to resign and 
sell his interests in his journal because of the 
campaign he was alleged to have conducted 
in the interests of Germany and peace. 
‘Through intrigue, bribery and deception, 
\German agents have attempted to sever 
Italy from the Allied cause, but also with- 
out success. 

Still Germany tries. Germany realizes 
that she cannot win against a united Allied 
‘army, so she tries to estrange the two bel- 
ligerents on whose soil the future battles of 
ithe war are to rage. 

In this light Herr von Kuehlmann, the 
foreign minister; Von Hindenburg, the 
general; and the Kaiser, the ruler, see 
the victory which the Frankfurter Zeitung 
proclaims to its readers and all the neutral 
‘European world. But in looking abroad 
they overlook the situation at home. 


Germany on the Verge of Ruin . 


| Germany herself is on the verge of ruin. 
The nation is divided. The millions of 
trains that have rattled over the rails from 
‘east to west and from north to south have 
weakened the roadbeds. Practically all 
travel, except for military or government 
(purposes, has been stopped. A prohibitive 
tax is placed upon all tickets for civilians. 
No freight or express can be moved from 
point to point unless it be for the govern- 
ment’s use against the enemy. Raw ma- 
terials are lacking and people are dying of 
disease and starvation. The Neue Wiener 
Journal, of ‘Vienna, stated on December 
15, 1917, that in the Austrian capital, dur- 
ing 1917, 45,000 people died of all diseases. 
In comparison to this there were but 24,000 
births. Of the total number of deaths 
12,000 were caused by tuberculosis, a disease 
which is steadily increasing because of the 
poor food conditions. 
In Berlin and all other German cities the 
battle for food and nourishment continues, 
and the press and the people shout against 
the government regulations. The people 
think of nothing but peace and food. They 
hope for nothing but peace. They are for 
peace at any price, and they have been led 
‘to believe that separate peace with Russia 
‘and the German offensive in the West will 
| bring it; will bring peace and victory. 
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For at least three years during the war 
there has been a division between the public 
and the government, but the latter has in 
many cases succeeded in hiding it, just as 
it attempts to cover up internal fights and 
dissatisfactions with an official cloak of 
confidence. The powers that be know that 
if they do not win this year against a 
united enemy their hold on the people will 
break down. The abyss which exists be- 
tween the aspirations of the people and the 
lusts of the leaders, the channel which 
divides the peace hopes of the public and 
the victorious expectations of the auto- 
crats—is to-day bridged only by the press. 
Printed victories from day to day and from 
month to month have held the Central 
Powers together. Now the leaders have 
promised the people a final victory in 
the West, against France, England and the 
United States. The conclusion which the 
Allies reach from this display of confidence 
and exaltation is that Germany must win 
or lose this year. If the war goes on until 
1919 the Allies win. 


Her Last Card 


Early in this article I remarked that the 
German state of mind was curious. I shall 
JJlustrate by a story which the Berlin 
Vossische Zeitung printed. 

Late in December Field Marshal Paul 
von Hindenburg received a delegation of 
editors and publishers representing Ger- 
man religious newspapers. ‘During the 
conversation with the field marshal,” said 
the Vossische Zeitung, “‘there was empha- 
sized over and over again the firm convic- 
tion of the great leader that in addition to 
our former victories we shall have other 
successes.”’ 

Then, as the guests were leaving, the gen- 
eral remarked: 

“Tf the courage of the people at home re- 
mains unbroken behind us we shall win. 
Send greetings from me to the dear German 
homes and tell the people: They shall not 
fear, for we are winning with God.” 

Before the delegation was permitted to 
leave, General Ludendorff, the first quarter- 
master general, received them and, accord- 
ing to the Berlin newspapers, made the 
following request of the press: 


“Do not write so much about peace, for 
only victory will lead to it. So it was in the 
East [against Russia] and soit will be every- 
where. Victory and peace are certain. The 
more united we are within and the firmer 
we bear what must be borne the sooner 
peace will come. No one can take victory 
from us by military means. As we stand 
to-day before great and difficult undertak- 
ings we shall succeed with God’s help.” 


At the beginning of the war the German 
slogan was “Durchhalten,” literally ‘‘ Hold 
out.”’ To-day this slogan is dropped for the 
new Hindenburg battle ery: “ Remainun- 
broken behind us.”’ At the beginning the 
military dictators were afraid Germany 
could not endure a long war. To-day they 
fear an internal collapse and they shout: 
“Be united!” 

A few days after I arrived in Switzerland 
T lunched with a military attaché of one of 
our Allies. ‘It seems to me,” I remarked, 
“that we are on the eve of another Marne 
or another Verdun.” 

“Germany has made miscalculations 
throughout the war,’ he answered. ‘‘Ger- 
many has expected every weapon and every 
big military move to bring her victory. The 
submarine war was to bring peace by last 
September, butit did not. Now the German 
offensive in France is to end the war this 
summer. But the Germans have made an- 
other mistake. The flesh and blood of Eng- 
lish, French and American troops will hold 
the Front against the mass attacks this 
year—and then the eyes of the world will 
be upon the United States. 

‘‘With this offensive Germany plays her 
last trump.” 
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How much you'd 
Live to go to 
France to help 
our boys! 
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the paint is dry, and itis dry in twelve 

If you have not used it you 
have not used the best. If you don’t 
know whosellsitin your town, writeus. 
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“Minute” 
Spark Plug 
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New Way To 
Clean Spark Plugs 


Get a Champion Cleaner today—75 cents 
—at any garage or auto supply store. 

Half fill the glass tube of the cleaner with 
gasoline, screw the spark plug into the socket 
at top of tube and shake vigorously. 

Little loose flying needles in the tube of 


' the cleaner, pick off the carbon in small par- 


ticles and clean the plugs more thoroughly 
and much more quickly than you could pos- 
sibly clean them in the old, laborious way. 

That’s the new way—the quick, clean way 
to dispose of a long mean job. 

The Champion Minute Spark Plug Cleaner 
comes in a neat wooden box that fits snugly 
away in your tool case. 

Get yours today. 


Made and recommended by the manufacturers of 
Champion -T oledo Dependable Spark Plugs. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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buys this superb triple silver-plated Lyric Cornet 
Sent to you on freetrial. Playonitaweekbeforeyou 
decide to buy. Test it in every wayright inyourown 
home. Handsome carrying case free on special offer. 

for our big 176-page book 
Write Today of all musical instruments. 
Take your choice of any musical instrument—now. 
Sold direct to you at the rock-bottom prices. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY—Dept. 4073 
East 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


Right here at home you can serve your 
country too. 


A Girl Can Earn 
Money in Spare Time 


Money to pay for your own Liberty Bond, Thrift 
Stamps, War Tax, Red Cross, to help out with 
bread and butter expenses. Join the largest Club 
of girls in the world—With One Idea: To Make 
Money—and find out all about it. No dues, no 
entrance fees. Address a postal of inquiry to 


The Manager of The Girls’ Club 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


282 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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WARS AND RUMORS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


her attitude, sitting. Here was a creature 
who should be striding out in snowshoes 
across his hills, her cheeks in a vivid glow, 
nS lungs filled with vivifying refrigerated 


on What did you have for lunch?” he 
asked. 

“Tt was breakfast, really. Part of a tin of 
kippered herring and marmalade. I should 
bea happy woman if I could make decent 
coffee.” 

“You never would,” he observed frankly; 
“it takes a very exact care. You can’t just 
spill things into the pot and hope for re- 
sults. That’s one of the reasons why I 
won’t stay in private houses—the coffee.” 

“‘T haven’t threatened to make you any.” 

“But I might dosomething of the kind for 
you . . . after a great deal of scouring.’ 

“Do you know, I wish you hadn’t come, 
you are so disagreeable!” 

“TI specialize in that,’ Carpenter in- 
formed her. He was conscious of a curiosity 
that had grown into interest. Liza Molton, 
he decided, was no more commonplace than 
he. An unexpected ease in her presence de- 
veloped. 

“And then again,’ she continued, ° hy 
like you enormously. Your books are your- 
self spread out on pages. I think if it hadn’t 
been for the fur coat I’d have recognized 
you. Exactly the right age foraman. I’m 
twenty-seven.” 

“How ever did you get here? What 
brought you? It seems like a depressing 
sort of place.” 

“Depressing!” she cried. ‘‘Why, this is 
the most exciting in the world.” Her voice 
became round, serious. ‘‘It’s Bohemia, 
youth, the village! Didn’t you know that? 
Are you ignorant of the Brevoort and 
Polly’s and the Greenwich Village Theater? 
Haven’t you heard Bobby Edwards sing or 
thrown a bomb into Bruno’s garret?”’ 

“No,” he replied concisely; “and I don’t 
want to. Of all the dreary frauds Bohemia 
is the worst. It has only this advantage— 
that you can avoid at once the most ob- 
jectionable features of a so-called artistic 
career; they all gravitate to this mythical 
province. But certainly you don’t scribble 
one-act plays or daub, you are not of the 
asphalt or bricks. What are you doing 
here?”’ 

“T can tell you in a word—freedom! I 
am free to come or go, rise or fall. And 
I love art, any kind, or I wouldn’t have 
cared for your books. Here we talk about 
it all day and night.” 

“Exactly,” he agreed dryly; ‘‘of course 
that has nothing to do with the thing itself. 
Personally I detest such gabble; there are 
perhaps only three men alive whose opin- 
ions are of the slightest value about writing. 
But don’t let’s waste words over trifles. 
You haven’ t told me how you personally 
got here.’ 

“Why should I? But I shall—you are so 
detached. It’s like talking to some new 
kind of idol in modern clothes. Iam a Ken- 
tuckian,”’ she told him. As he studied her 
keen poise he realized that she had given 
him exactly the information he had bee 
seeking. ‘‘ Molton may mean nothing th 
you, but in Kentucky it is a very significant 
word. Do you mind my saying it was quite 
a name? My grandfather bred and raced 
Belle Sauvage. Some men who have heard 
that have tried to embrace my knees.” 

“T take it a race horse.” 

“You may. Perhaps that describes me 
as fully as any million words. A Kentucky 
racing stable—lovely and devoted women; 
the sweetest and most reckless men in the 
world; champagne and grand stands and 
jockeys in satin; ‘cotillons and pistols and 
always honor. Cherokee roses and green 
paddocks. What was I to do, Richard Car- 
penter, with all that in my blood and no 
one else left, the gold all gone, the stables 
empty, the jumps broken— with only a 
graveyard in an upper pasture and a dis- 
tant connection in Louisville? I have got 
to dance,” she said; ‘‘yes, and drink; and 
I love beautiful things. 

“Here it is young and generous and un- 
critical; and, for all you say, not vulgar. 
Where else could I get that for a glass of 
beer and a rabbit? Where else could I pre- 
tend to be a Columbine and have everyone 
help in the pretense? Where else would a 
poor young man with a little unexpected 
money send memy rent pinned toa flower?” 

Carpenter frowned at thissentimentality. 
“Tt’s all shiftless,” he replied; ‘‘a conglom- 
eration of failures helping the others to 
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ignore that fact. Nothing accomplished 
not even coffee.” 

Pri least we are human,” she said defi 
ant 

ad cannot find that a recommendation,” ” 
he returned; ‘‘I dislike such humanity,” 

“Where do you live? 

“T wonder if I would like it,”’ she specu- 
lated with a faint degree of wistfulness, al | 
wonder if I am not getting too old for 
Greenwich Village.” | 

Suddenly Carpenter had a surprising 
vision of Liza Molton in his house—it was | 
surprising because she seemed to accord 
astonishingly with its severity. It was her 
slender statuesque being, of course; she 
was like that Belle Sauvage her grandfather 
had raced—there were the potentialities of. 
strength and long endurance; her gestures | 
and movements were at once sweeping and | 
graceful. It was an outrage that she should | 
be shut by hard circumstance inside this 
vicious false circle. Yet he was forced to’ 
recognize the unavoidable logic and truth 
in all she had maintained. There were ex- | 
traordinary forces of heredity, —— 
impulses and needs. 

The room had darkened in the early win- | 
ter twilight, and she lighted two half-| 
consumed candles on a mantel. His sense 
of irritation at the surrounding city de 
parted; an unusual accord with a human) 
being pervaded him. 

“T must be free!’’ she cried, standing 
with her slim hands clasped and her gaze 
brooding on him. It was, differently ex- 
pressed, his own attitude and position— 
a liberty of thought amd action utterly. 
without responsibility to others. 

“T have found it absolutely,’’ he told her. 
gravely; ‘‘nothing in life controls me.” | 


VI a 

COMFORTABLE silence enveloped 

them, out of which a sense of hunger 
suggested an offer and question. 

*“With the most profound thanks,” He 
replied; ‘‘I am fascinated by the thought 
of dining at the Brevoort with a fur-lined| 
overcoat. I hope you won’t give it to the 
boy at the door, but wear it magnifica 
to a table.” 

Seated later in one of a number of moder- 
ately large dining rooms entering one fra | 
the other, Carpenter ordered, in addition 
to the dinner, champagne, “This,” he an- 
nounced, glass in hand, ‘‘is a ghostly wine 
of the past. To the echoing hoofs of Belle 


Sauvage on the Elysian Fields.” 


With dinner, a solid affair which he had 
insisted on choosing, Liza Molton grew, he 
thought, warmer colored, more vigoro 
actual. He saw her now far more clearly on 
a snow-drenched hill, standing straight! 
against a yellow sky. How her face would 
respond to the cleansing rush of wind; how 
she would stride, long limbed, over the win- 
ter roads! She would be remarkable on 
skis, flying out in a silver swirl into the 
breathless jumps. : | 

“T think I’m a little tired of this,” dhe | 
said again with a gesture. “‘It isn’t exa 
the freedom I want; it isn’t—well, 
enough, but all crowded about your ode. 
And the men . . . leave a great deal to 
be desired. I think they feed too much on 
paint and books. And it’s sad here—there 
are so many hopes, so much sacrifice, that. 
you cannot help seeing must come to noth- 
ing; while I like to be gay.’ q 

““A waste heap,” he said absently. 

The diners had left, and the room was de- 
serted in the slack period before the eve- 
ning parties. “Do you want to go ont a 
cellar,” she asked, “‘or climb to an atti | 
You can find drinks and people in either 
place.” | 

“T avoid just those things,” he replied 
with a gaze still abstracted. She would be 
most compelling perhaps in the birch w 
under a May moon; then he was forced to 
consider her at the end of a crisp autumn 
day sitting before the burning hickory logs. 
He watched the smoke from her cna 
ascend in a slow fold. 

Through all this he was obsessed by a 
feeling of pity for the waste of her resplen- 
dent vitality here in New York, dissipated. 
by the hard glaring light, her life slowly 
seeping, worn out on sterile pavements, 
crushed by walls, spent by a foreseen sur- 
render to the adventitious caste of 
drinks and emotionalism. That she had 
much was her especial peril; others, 
stolid, might safely float through 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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PERFECTED VALVE-IN-HEAD, MOTOR 


BUILT UPON 
~ A FOUNDATION OF FAITH 


Just six months ago the Nash Six with perfected valve-in-head motor, the finished 
result of a year’s designing, building and testing, was shown to the buying public. 


This car has now been before the bar of public opinion for just a half year. 
Yet that brief time has sufficed to establish the Nash Six as one of America’s 


most sought for cars. 


The wide acceptance of the Nash perfected 
valve-in-head motor, as marking a distinct ad- 
vance in motor engineering, has been unmis- 
takably plain. 


Seek where you will—among motor enthu- 
siasts—among dealers—in every channel of 
motor activity you will find the Nash Six 
regarded as an unusually good car. Those 
who know motor cars well, say it is one of 
the best, if not the best value on the market. 


We have never emphasized price in connec- 
tion with the Nash Six and do not desire to 
make price an issue now, but we find every- 
where among the trade and public alike, an 
expressed wonder that a car so good as the 
Nash Six can be built to sell at a price so 
reasonably low. 


You no doubt have heard that same opinion 
voiced in similar terms. For that judgment 
is not sectional; it is nation-wide. Possibly 
no other motor car has gained so rapidly 
general recognition as a car of superior worth. 


It was of course evident’ that motor car 
buyers and dealers, in fact all familiar with 
the annals of the motor car industry, looked 
to C. W. Nash and his organization of motor 
car experts to produce a better than average 
car. 


This was natural, in view of the great success 
already achieved by them in the building 
and marketing of other high grade automo- 
biles. From the time the Nash Motors 
Company purchased the great Jeffery plant at 
Kenosha, until the new car embodying their 
personal ideals was first shown, the interest 
in the new product reflected the public’s con- 
fidence in the ability of this organization to 
produce a car that would set a new standard 
of values. 


So the Nash Six was builded upon a founda- 
tion of faith. That it has measured up to 
every expectation is being demonstrated 
daily by the appreciation it finds in the 
hands of users in every section of the country. 
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Manufacturers of Passenger Cars and Trucks, Including the Famous NASH QUAD 


Nash Sedan, $1985; 5-Passenger Touring Car, $1295; 4-Passenger Roadster, $1295; 7-Passenger Touring Car, $1465 
All prices F. O. B. Kenosha 
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An All-Satisfying Car 


O man can afford to buy a car until he respect. As you go down thelist of things you N 
sees the New Case Six—until he rides want in a car, and turn to see what this New 

in it or drives it. Case Six offers, you will be convinced that it is . 
Here, if ever, is a fine car no man can pass the car for you. 4 
by, without appraising. It is the “ All-Feature Car,” combining in one | 
If you want Demuey endreotierte this New all the wanted betterments and superiorities | 
Case Six is bound to appeal. Its roominess, its found in the many. 
finish, its superior upholstery are unequaled. It is our greatest achievement. . 
If you want power—dependable and con- It is fathered by 76 years of experience in | 
stant—this New Case Six exceeds your re- the engineering world. And by the experience . 
quirements. You must sit at the wheel or at of great concerns which have associated them- ; 
the driver’s side to fully appreciate this car’s selves with us. From the Case-Continental 
eager response. motor to the tiniest detail every part is known | 
If 5 A 24 universally and certified by successful usage. and 

ra se eRe an ays eter y \ ‘ We urge you to become acquainted with this . 
Hy f , F i, Y hould Miercanies fine car Maeve you make a Soe Z| 
See Pek Sauce Tory OUrsei a: LOU Snon ee We rise or fall on your decision. And we are 


become acquainted with it—whether you 
choose it or not. Its standards all men 


J. I. CASE T. M. CO., Inc. “57 


OAL “—We . . 
or a) willing— yes, anxious—to let the New Case Six 
stand on its own merits, with you as the judge. 


Us 214 Liberty Street, Racine, Wis. | 


The Family Model—for fwe or seven people The Four Door Sport Model—for four people The All-Seasons Model— Springfield Type 
| —color, Dark Blue, $1875. —color, Periscope Green, $1875. —color, Dark Blue, $2375. 
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waters to haven, but not Liza Molton, not 
with her heritage of aristocratic fiber and 
mprudence. 
_ His thoughts turned in upon himself and 
she existence he led. Suddenly it seemed a 
ittle unsatisfactory; having admitted so 
nuch into his consciousness it created new 
reactions and desires. The secret of the 
suecess with which he had kept his detach- 
nent was the fact that he had held all con- 
acts at a distance. Carpenter recognized 
his clearly; and at the same time saw that 
uready any regret or retreat short of imme- 
liate flight would be unavailing. 

He remained, pulling shortly at his black- 
med pipe, watching his companion burn 
orandy on the top of her after-dinner cup. 

She smiled at him mistily in the heated 
vapor of the room; and there was a sudden 
yainful contraction of his heart. ‘Don’t 
Trink that stuff!’’ he cried out unavoidably 
it her fingering the minute glass of cognac. 
[hen: ‘‘Water’s better,”’ he muttered 
wwkwardly at her natural surprise. No 
yalf measures would avail, for either him- 
elf or Liza Molton. 

“T’d like it if you’d marry me,” he pro- 
iounced. 

She gave a slight gasp, but fell with sur- 
rising rapidity into his own mood. “ 
hink I should, too,’’ she said after a little. 
‘Anyway, it’s fun to think about.” 

“J wasn’t attempting humor,” he ex- 
jlained; ‘‘what I said I mean.” 

“You might allow me ten minutes,” she 
eplied; “‘it’s so comparatively new. You 
vill be horrified to know that I am consid- 
ring it. Perhaps I had better explain. If 

did and it wasn’t successful I’d leave; I 

youldn’t fight with you or be bored for a 
ifetime because of a ceremony; and that 
aakes my calm less mad than it would 
rdinarily seem. I should have to be mar- 
ied from the inside out,” she particular- 
zed, “‘and not in the other way. I’d only 
tay if I continued to want to.” 
_ As she spoke he saw a flash of something 
a her eyes which he could describe only as 
n illumination of intense spiritual longing 
nd purity. He felt the presence, too, of the 
ourage he had divined in her. 

“T suppose you still mean it?” 

“More than ever!” 

“Well, I can’t; even I—exactly like 
his. But I wish you’d show me your 
ouse—all the things you live among, that 
rereally you. Then I’d know better. Of 
course I found something from your books— 
ne one kind of man could have written 

em el 
| He studied his watch, then produced a 
ailway schedule. ‘‘Nine-forty,’’ he said. 

express goes east past midnight; that 
vould connect with the local milk train. 
Ve would get home in the morning.” 
“Very well,’ she agreed quietly. 


| In the corner of a smoking compartment, 
4 the smooth rush of the eastern express 
arough dim white spaces and towns dark 
nder mantles of snow, Richard Carpenter 
at with his ruck sack at his feet, wonder- 
dg, wondering. Had he utterly betrayed 
imself, lost all that he had so laboriously 
‘on or——? Of course she might yet refuse. 
tut whatever Liza decided he knew that 
1¢ mold of all his life had been broken, he 
ad exposed his being to incalculably puis- 
ant influences, before which he already 
yund himself powerless, illogically buffeted 
nd disarranged. 

The junction platform, a trampled space 
here the block signals held vivid red and 
reen arms across the early lavender flush 
f morning, small scattered houses under 
reat eaves of snow, a deep-rutted road 
Sing over a white crest, the thin jangle of 
edge bells—brought an exclamation of 
leasure from Liza. 

_ It was, she declared, like an escape into 
new, unused world. 

She followed him with a lively interest 
p the narrow track to his house, and stood 
azing over the flashing hills while he 
wiftly built a fire within. The ruddy 
‘armth filled the interior; and as she 
toved from object to object in the room 
/arpenter raked and lighted the stove. 
“It’s appalling,”’ Liza Molton told him; 
| Iam afraid to breathe except in an orderly 
ay.” She made a gesture of weariness and 
€ insisted upon rest. Wrapped in a Hud- 
on Bay blanket she fell almost immediately 
sleep. The sun soared with the morning; 
1and about his dwelling Carpenter accom- 
lished a hundred small tasks. Once she 
aimed, half waked and smiled drowsily, 
ten sank back into unconsciousness. He 
arned finally to the thought of dinner. 
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Frozen in a slatted box was part of a 
roast leg of lamb: grinding a part of the 
meat he put it on to boil with a quantity of 
cut macaroni, and then compounded a 
pungently savory sauce. Busying himself 
with the setting of the table he heard a sud- 
den voice at his back: 

“That smell would bring up the dead.”’ 

Liza Molton strolled across the room with 
her hands raised to her hair. She opened 
the door and stood gracefully against the 
noon glare. She drew a deep satisfied 
breath, then turned. 

“Thank you, Richard,” she said; “I’d 
love to.” 

vir 

E RECALLED one of his first visions 

of her as they were dropping down an 
icy incline on skis. She was ahead of him, 
beautifully poised and alert. How incred- 
ibly the actuality had followed. They 
flickered across a rise, and turning shot 
along a wind-blown stream. She took his 
hand and clambered over a bank, and they 
scuffled home. There, in a pair of his buck- 
skin breeches, moccasins and thick wool 
socks, she relaxed in happy indolence. 

Under a lamp he wrote the first pages of 
the new book, while she read beyond the 
table. He was awakened the next morning 
by a continuous dripping, and found the 
countryside enveloped in a low, cottony 
fog. An intermittent rain followed, rivulets 
cut through the sodden snow and the road 
became a muddy morass. 

“How long will this last?’’ she demanded 
at a window. 

“Ten days,’’ he negligently replied. 

She found some boots and adventured 
out while Carpenter remained absorbed in 
writing. When she returned she sat quietly, 
but he felt that she was restless. Putting 
aside his work he produced dominoes and 
instructed her in the intricacies of sniff. 
Her attention wavered at the end of an 


our. 

“TthinkI’d like to read,’’ she announced, 
but the book soon fell upon her lap. 

Carpenter remonstrated cheerfully. “You 
jump about like a sparrow.” 

“Perhaps that’s what I am. How long 
have we been here, married, Richard?” 

“Something like six weeks.”’ 

“What a good man you are,” she con- 
tinued. Suddenly, to his intense dismay, 
she was crying silently. 

“Yes, yes!””—he was at her shoulder, 


“cc 


why 

“Thate myself,’’ she admitted; ‘‘but it’s 
not only that—I’m afraid you will think I 
am ungrateful. Now I—I want something 
different. It seems dreadfully lonely here 
at times. My damnable blood, of course;¢ 
all the old things stirred up in me. Last 
night when you were asleep I thought I’d 
die if I didn’t dance, even at Polly’s, with 
one of those ridiculous boys, and with a 
drink back on my table. Please don’t 
bother, I’ll get over it; I’ll get old and seri- 
ous, Richard.” 

“Honestly,” he told her, “I haven’t 
much patience with you. I think you are 
doing your character an injustice. I under- 
stand just what you mean, but I can’t 
think that you are merely a weather vane. 
The privilege of maturity is a certain phi- 
losophy, an ability to construct a durable 
scheme.” 

“‘T don’t like schemes. I want to be free.” 

He went silently back to his work, but all 
that she had said lingered, dissipating his 
efforts. However, of one thing he was cer- 
tain—he had no regret for what he had 
done. Carpenter looked with a moving 
pity at his wife, sitting with a fixed gaze 
and pinched lips; but he felt himself help- 
less to aid in her inner struggle. The em- 
ployment of his affection now he regarded 
as a sentimental temporary evasion of the 
reality confronting her. A degree of reck- 
lessness became visible on her countenance. 

He wondered later if such a strictly 
reasonable attitude were the best with a 
woman. Vague, beginning impulses of a 
far different kind were threatening to pos- 
sess him; but he put them aside from the 
sheer necessity of feeling that his wife must 
be accorded the final compliment of intel- 
lectual dignity. 

She made, he saw, a determined effort 
at self-mastery. But unfortunately the 
weather continued vile; her incipient dis- 
content spread to himself, and he was 
aware of a thin edge of resentment. He 
almost spoke sharply, impatiently; but for- 
tunately, he thought, he escaped such a de- 
plorable lapse. At last she stood before him 
with a helpless, almost laughing dismay. 

“Tf you love me,”’ she cried, ‘‘burn the 
dinner at least once!”’ 
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AutoStrop Razor 
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The AutoStrop Razor is the real soldier’s 
razor. It needs no supply base. It is self- 
maintaining, a complete shaving outfit. The 
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After a first unsuccessful effort by Liza 
the cooking had again principally depended 
on himself; he was melting currant jelly 
for a dressing, and he paused, spoon in 
hand. She leaned forward and upset the 
small pipkin, and the jelly spread in black- 
ening bubbles over the stove with a sharp 
odor of burning. “‘I had to, Mr. Carpen- 
ter,’”’ she told him. She whirled round and 
round the room, finally sinking into his 
arms. : 

He deposited her in a chair and pro- 
ceeded to clean the top of the stove. ‘Old 
lady Richard,” shesang. Then in asharper 
mood Liza frankly swore at the surround- 
ing dullness. 

“‘T have been tried and found wanting,” 
she announced. 

It became more evident to him that here 
the processes of logic might be unavailing. 
With this his disturbance increased and he 
addressed a lengthy temperate remon- 
strance to her. 

At its end he said, unexpectedly: “‘ 
and you must not forget that my love for 
you is very actual.” 

“T adore you, too,” she promptly replied. 
“But you let out your love in such small 
amounts! I think you must forget it be- 
tween whiles.” 

“That is the unavoidable deficiency of 
my temperament,” he told her stiffly. 


“Tt’s no good, Richard,” she went to 
him gravely the following week, “I am a 
failure. I—I can’t stay here any longer. 
You will never know how bitterly disap- 
pointed I am with myself. Of course this 
means ruin sooner or later. I am a born 
drifter, a piece of hopelessness. Even your 
wonderful kindness can’t hold me.” 

He saw at once that it would be useless 
to argue, to insist on any rights. He re- 
called what she had said at the first—that 
she must be married from the inside out. 
A sense of deep, impending loss swept over 
him, expressed in a phrase: 

“The failure has been my own.”’ 

“You will be happier without me,” she 
added. 

He fought down a strangling desire to 
deny this in hot tumbling words. Liza 
wanted to go. It was stupid here for her 
with only him, a middle-aged, over-sober 
man. 

“You must do what you think best,” he 
said formally. 

“What I must!” she cried in correction. 

As the train by which she was to leave 
rumbled into view, disregarding an idler on 
the platform she embraced him with a des- 
perate straining emotion. 

“T don’t move about much,” he told her; 
“‘you will find me here if you like, if you 
need. There will be money for you on de- 
posit at my bank.” 

She turned, entering the car, and he had 
a final glimpse of her face vivid and wet 
with tears. 

VIII 

ARPENTER prepared a solitary sup- 

per with the utmost deliberate care, 
then arranged everything in its old order. 
He filled his pipe and sat with his head in a 
mist of smoke and poignant memories. He 
endeavored to accept what had happened 
with a customary fatalistic calm, but the 
effort was a melancholy failure. His chief 
feeling was a self-accusation at having per- 
mitted Liza to wander back into former un- 
certain paths. 

In some way beyond his grasp he should 
have supported her, held her firmly; given 
all that was stable in her a chance to consol- 
idate against vagrant impulses and fancies. 
She possessed, he told himself, the rarest 
potentialities for splendor. 

His writing utterly collapsed; beside the 
thought of the warm presence of his wife 
the words assembled in files seemed of little 
importance; he satirized the old care with 
which he had polished paragraphs. The 
image of Liza continually floated before 
him: she smiled at him out of a dark that 
resembled the gloomy hall reaching to her 
room in the vicinity of Washington Square; 
she laughed and smoked and drank, the 
shadows of an ill-conditioned life again 
deepened on her face; she danced wildly in 
the fever of her eternal seeking, her longing, 
her need for freedom. 

That last was the term most frequently 
on her lips, and he considered it through an 
entire evening. Carpenter left her for the 
moment, and turned the query in upon 
himself. To this condition of personal lib- 
erty he felt that he had absolutely attained. 
In the relinquishment of so much he had 
captured the utmost he finally demanded 
from life. Yes, he was free, liberated with a 
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clear vision from all that was at present 
convulsing the world; free to write 

Yet he was unable to put one acceptable 
sentence after another. . Liza’s hair 
in a shimmering cloud about her shoulders. 
He was free, on his hill; alone. He had had 
his lesson in the futility of human preten- 
sions; he had profited and withdrawn; but 
Liza had gone back to what she had called 
the village, to Bohemia, that fire of stray 
chips without warmth. He, Richard Car- 
penter, had allowed her to drift, to wreck 
her beauty and promise. And with that con- 
summation, he saw, all his own pride and 
security had departed. 

A thought so revolutionary to his being 
flashed into his brain that he repeated it 
aloud: ‘‘What she needs is not more free- 
dom, but none at all.”’ Self-forgetfulness— 
yes, even servitude. And in the painful 
illumination of his mind his own independ- 
ence became a thing to cast away, to scorn, 
with its symbols of an isolated house and 
pages added to the other uncounted pages, 
the multiplication of the enormous waste 
of trivial books. 

He looked about him with a new repudia- 
tion of all that the interior represented; he 
was animated by one need, one passionate 
desire—he must find Liza and stand with 
her, at her side; whatever he had of suste- 
nance, of courage, of wisdom, must be hers; 
together they would struggle to subdue old 
destructive influences, the echo of bac- 
chantic strains, the need of mad hours of 
forgetfulness. He moved about, preparing 
the room for a long absence; outside he 
fastened bulky shutters into place; back 
again at his table he rammed the freshly ac- 
cumulated piles of papers into a drawer. A 
passing regret seized him at leaving somuch 
behind, forever. The second period of his 
life had drawn to an end; at a time when 
he should have become contemplative a 
curious irony had wrecked his .place of 
safety and thrown him out into the insecur- 
ity of blind human conflict. 

At his departure in the morning he stood 
for a moment gazing back at his blank 
house; and he was oppressed by a feeling 
that the shuttered empty bulk resembled 
all that had gone of his existence—a shell 
empty at heart. Moving down and away 
he was dismayed at the poverty of his 
equipment for what he had undertaken, the 
doubtfulness of success. It might be that 
Liza was delighted to be back, untram- 
meled, in old halls of revelry; it was proba- 
ble that she would laugh at the message he 
was bringing her. It might easily seem but 
another aspect of his dullness. Then, too, 
Liza was young, gay—the word was her 
own—and service was a condition far re- 
moved from youth, the reverse of gayety. 

Yet he had dedicated his life to just this, 
and he must do all that was possible, to the 
very end. He would show her other, better 
music, truer beauty. When the war was 
over they would go abroad, wander through 
lovely courtyards and groves. They might 
even get into Norway now, lose themselves 
in the grim black magnificence of green 
fiords under sheer rock walls. Everything 
that lay within his power! 

In his eagerness to reach Liza he went 
immediately from the station in New York 
to the room where he had found her. Noth- 
ing apparently was changed; yet when he 
knocked upon her door there was no an- 
swer except the hollow echo of his tap. It 
was evident that she had gone out; he 
must return. But on the stairs leading still 
up he saw a girl leaning back for the kiss of 
an intent boy. ‘‘If you’ve been to Liza’s 
room,” she cried unperturbed, ‘‘you are too 
late. Shehas vanished; and I’ve inherited 
her purple and fine linen.” 


Ix 


jhe? on the street Carpenter stood 
confused before the unquestionable 
fact that Liza had gone. This had been 


utterly unlooked for. He had thought that 
she might refuse to hear him, that she 
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might continue on her search for freedom; 
but he had been certain of seeing her, of at 
least being near at hand. He moved in a 
sudden determination toward his bank, 
hoping to find that she had drawn upon the 
sum on deposit for her—perhaps they had 
an address—but not a dollar had been 
disturbed. 

The city flowed about his dismay in a 
monumental volume of belligerent activity. 
It seemed to him that he stood outside an 
aim that, absorbing all other humanity, left 
him isolated on the pavements. What gave 
this a changed significance was that the 
city had drawn Liza into itself; and, in that 
act, hopelessly entangled all his desires and 
need in the mass that he had so completely 
ignored‘until now. 

He slowly footed the inevitable Avenue, 
struggling to call back a customary mental 
order from the inundating misery of his 
fears. Above all was the dull conviction 
that it would be useless to search for her. 
Liza had left no word, no direction; and 
that omission, he felt, must have been de- 
liberate. In place of the summoned calm, 
reason, his emotions became more unruly; 
he had the sense of rushing erratically 
through droves of people, searching, half 
expecting the impossible. 

This panic in turn faded, a degree of 
normality returned, flavored with bitter re- 
flection. On either side of the Avenue the 
shop windows presented a single sweep of 
glittering show, filled with jewels and silks 
and velvet; gorgeous women’s hats, men’s 
scarfs of garnet and deep blue, services of 
gold and silver, delicately worked leather 
and ivory. Before the doors servants in 
heavy livery constantly opened and shut 
momentarily stopping motor cars; and 
women wrapped in furs, pale, impatient 
men, descended or resettled themselves 
among the luxurious cushions. 

Something like this, Richard Carpenter 
thought, had been the liberty he was bring- 
ing Liza—Norway and Corfu, the opera. 
The bitterness of his old hatred for such 
drugged sensuality returned incalculably 
enlarged; and with it the renewed convic- 
tion that he could not have saved Liza with 
words, a mere message. Her phrase once 
more came back to mind—from the inside. 
Alllife must develop in that way only; men 
could not run with crutches, but solely 
from their own stamina and courage. 

At this realization a great deal of his 
troubling left him; he ceased actively to 
struggle, to rebel, and stood for a moment 
at a crossing with his brain almost tran- 
quil, in the conscious surrender of his being 
to a great silent current. 

* The traffic on the side street was held, 
and he saw, marching rigidly down the 
broader Avenue, a close formation of 
troops, young and somber and crisply 
rhythmic. The winter light glittered on the 
brown steel of bayonets, and shone in the 


gold brilliancy of a bugle. Carpenter was . 


thinking that the marching recalled an 
autumn wind, when suddenly there was a 
sharp twist at his heart, suddenly the timed 
clatter assumed a piercing significance. 
Here were men who, discarding the soft- 
ness of silk and civilization, were going into 
an enormous war. 

He did not regard it as either melancholy 
or deplorable, but bathed in a light of vig- 
orous splendor. The spectacle of individual 
suffering and death was lost in the heroic 
mass involved. Compared with this last 
what did it matter whether a man grew old 
and fatly degenerated clutching sensuous 
pleasure or died young beside a high stand- 
ard in battle! He saw the war not only as 
a struggle with an Imperial power, but as a 
revolt against the materialism that threat- 
ened to choke the spirit of the world. It 
might well be that this was, at last, the 
cleansing of the Augean stable of lies and 
corruption. 

An enormous hatred filled him for all the 
idlers on the pavements, waiting impa- 
tiently to proceed on their unimportant 
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errands. It seemed impossible, with this on > 
foot, that any man should hesitate, not 
throw himself forward into the crash and 
uproar of conflict, that he might, perhaps - 
that all might, emerge into a resplendent 
peace beyond. 

He regretted his forty-five years, the fact | 
that he had not all his youth to spend on 
this overwhelming chance. Yet there must 
be something within his power. Simultane- 
ously with this query he recalled Palemon’s 
offer, and swung about in search of the pub- 
ee But of course now he would be too 

ate. | 
Carpenter grasped this from the other’s 
manner before the latter spoke. 

“Tt was an immediate necessity,” he 
said regretfully; ‘‘and we were forced to 
look somewhere else for a director ——” 

“That is of no importance,” Carpenter 
hastened to reply. “‘Is there a place for a 
draftsman on the commission?” > | 

“Now fhat is handsome of you,” Pale- 
mon said, standing; “‘such willingness 
means a victory. I’ll accept your offer 
personally; if you can be ready. Why, I 
believe the number is to be assembled to- 
night. But I am unable to give you the de- 
tails of your passage . . . inthe hands | 
of the Government.” » 

“T can go from here,” Richard Carpenter. 
told him. 

Later he paused, consulting his watel . 


The day had given place to night; he had 
an hour and ten more minutes of liberty; 
that liberty which he had found so barren 
for Liza and himself. An insidiously senti- 
mental idea crept into his fiber; in a wayit 
would be a period, a fitting close to the 
small remnant of the tragic-comic affair of 
his heart. He summoned a taxi with his 
stick; and soon after, with a curious per- 
turbation, he entered the room of the Bre- 
voort, where he had had dinner with Liza, 
on that incalculably far first night. It was 
past the hour of dining, the room had not 
yet filled for the evening. 7 | 

Yet it was absolutely, miraculously com- 
plete. His wife half rose from the remem- 
bered table; her cigarette threw up a blue 
line from the edge of her cup. . 

“Richard,” she half called, “what a 
chance!’? He took his place across from 
her, and she leaned forward, dropping her 
hands on his own. > | 

‘“‘Please,”’ she begged, “‘not a question. 
[have only alittle time. Pretend—oh, any- 
thing you wish. We are here, for the mo. 
ment, together.” 

Her pallor was deeper than he recalled 
she was thin, too, and older; yet her gaze 
was clear, steady—a more complex anc 
difficult being—and infinitely more desir. 
able—than he had realized at his first easy 
contact with her. Trivial queries and an| 
swers moved between them at long inter 
vals. She smiled; his heart appeared t 
close; the minutes lapsed irrevocably. Thi 
rattle of voices increased about them. A 


ast: 

“Richard,” she said, “you mustn’t b 
angry. 1am going away. Perhaps we shal 
never, never see each other again. I an! 
leaving for France .. . to-night.” | 

He gazed at her fixedly, without com 
ment; beyond the banality of exclamatioi 
or surprise. | 

“Tf you had come sooner ”? she con 
tinued. “But no, I could as well have gon, 
to you. I was still afraid, I wouldn’t trus 
myself. You will never know how horribl 
it was here, after I left you. It was impossi 
ble for me to dance; I wanted somethin 
else, infinitely bigger. I wanted to los 
myself,’’ she said. F | 

He nodded slowly. Ng 

“That freedom—nothing but straw.” | 

All that he had thought, hoped, abou 
and for her, perfectly realized : 

*“And now I have to go, I have to leav 
you and tell you nothing. I don’t want tc 
Richard.” ‘A keen longing colored he 
words, her gaze resting on him. ‘‘ You wi 
understand. Yet I must, not because I hay 
promised only, but from the need to hol 
the best, what you said I might be. Pei 
haps, oh, so much later, the slimmes 
chance, we could be still married.” 

Carpenter gestured for a waiter. 

“T must go too,’ he told her; ~ 
France; to-night.” 

In the necessity of a suddenly b 
possibility he added the detail of hi 
struction. An incredulous happiness q 
ered in the gesture of her arms toward 
Out of the stale air of cigarettes and 
the parrotlike chattering of comp 
weak voices, the shuffling and metalli 
pering of flexible servants, they went ' 
gether into the keen night. 
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 - Muratore— 
‘ Vorld-famous Tenor 


and his 


Gulbransen 


HERMAN DEVRIES 
Teacher—Critic 


Formerly Baritone of Opera Comique (Paris) and 
Metropolitan Opera Company (New York). Musi- 
cal editor Chicago American. 


Great Artists Show the Gulbransen is “Easy to Play” 


Now You May See and Hear the Gulbransen—and Play It Yourself 


Gulbransen Entertainment Week 


Muratore’s Demonstration 


Standing with his back to the Gulbransen, 
playing with only one foot on one pedal, Mura- 
tore shows you the superb ease of Gulbransen 
control. 


Frankly, this particular demonstration is a 
“stunt.’? But important as well as interesting. 
For it proves the Gulbransen possesses ease of opera- 
tion in an unusual degree. Without this ease no 
Player can be artistic and truly enjoyable. 


Such easy pedaling—such easy control—make 
the Gulbransen “‘Easy to Play’? with expression. As 
easy for you as for the trained musician. Why? 
Because easy pedaling and easy expression control 
are built into the Gulbransen. 


Another thing that makes the Gulbransen 
“Easy to Play’’ is its tone. We mean just that! 
Easily produced tone lessens the effort of playing. 
The Gulbransen tone is highly resonant — “‘alive.”’ 
‘It responds to the slightest touch of the hammers 
upon the strings —‘‘sings’’ long and freely. It is 
the kind of tone that artists approve. 


In Your Town Mar. 4 to 9 


Next week Gulbransen Distributors 
everywhere will give special Musical 
Entertainments to demonstrate the easy- 
playing qualities of the Gulbransen 
Player Piano. You are invited. 


Lively concerts, with latest instru- 
mental and song “‘hits,’’ patriotic pro- 
grams, teas for the ladies, smokers for 
the men, special ballet dancing, formal 
recitals—something every day and eve- 
ning—in or near your own town. 


Admission free. Watch local news- 
papers for Dealer’s advertisements an- 
nouncing his program. Or to make 
sure, write us a postal now for our near- 
est Dealer’s address. 


Go! You will find these Gulbransen 
Entertainments both enjoyable and in- 
structive. If you wish, you may play 
the Gulbransen yourself after the entertainment. 


The Player of Today 


The Gulbransen Player Piano grew out of long 
experience. It is built under the famous Gulbransen 
Patents, by an organization of experts headed by 


the inventor himself, Mr. A. G. Gulbransen. 


For years, Mr. Gulbransen and his organiza- 
tion successfully produced playing mechanisms for 
other Piano Manufacturers. Then they designed a 
better Player, amodernized Player—their masterpiece 
— which they now build exclusively and offer to you 
and other buyers through a thousand Distributors. 


Nationally Priced 


Gulbransen Player Pianos are sold at the same 
prices throughout the U. $8. We mark the true 
price on every instrument before it leaves our fac- 
tory (see illustration below). The four models are 
priced as follows: 


‘*White House’’ Model $525 ‘‘Suburban’’ Model . . . $395 
“*Country Seat’? Model 475 ‘‘Town House’’ Model. . 430 


“How to Judge a Player Piano,” an impartial booklet 


written by an expert, will be sent free on request. Also our 
illustrated Catalog, and name of Dealer nearest you. Just 
send your name and address on a postal. Send it now— 
in time for Gulbransen Entertainment Week. 


Player-Piano 


rer, 
GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON CO., 3238 W. Chicago Avenue, CHICAGO 355 
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"THE individual front seats and 

the wide tonneau seat in this 
Oakland Sensible Six unit-body 
Sedan are upholstered in fine qual- 
ity gray automobile cloth, in keep- 
ing with the car’s interior. 


INDIAN OTERO ASTD) 
Roadsters ae ce ee 
Roadster Coupe. . . . L150 
SEG tks ee ae a BLO, 
Sedan (Unit Body) . 1490 
Coupé (Unit Body). . . 1490 


F. O. B. Pontiac, Michigan 
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HE part the automobile now is called upon 
to perform in American affairs demands a 
combination of qualities somewhat unusual. 


The automobile is no longer merely a sup- 
plement to other carriers; it is itself a most 
important and essential means of transporta- 
tion. 


As such, its use cannot profitably be limited 
to favorable seasons; it must serve continu- 
ously and economically throughout the whole 
year. 


Few cars so successfully meet the require- 
ments of such service as this Oakland Sensible 
Six unit-body Sedan. 


Quickly alterable from a closed winter car 
to an open summer model, this Sedan has 
ample power for town or country usage in 
any season. 


The carefully made and finely equipped body 


OAKLAND SENSIBLE sl 


\ 


THIS CAR FOR CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


is unusually roomy and comfortable; it is very 
easy to enter and leave. 


Unique construction has eliminated all use- 
less weight from the roof, protecting the 
chassis from overloading and the body and 
roof supports from undue strain. 


The car has staggered doors, the forward 
one opening to the left at the driver’s seat and 
the rear one opening to the right at the curb. 


The high-speed overhead-valve Oakland 
Sensible Six engine delivers 44 horsepower at 
2600 r. p. m., or one full horsepower to every 
55 pounds of car weight in this Sedan. 


Its smooth action, its high carburation effi- 
ciency and its unusual ratio of power to weight, 
assure users maximum mileage from gasoline 
and tires. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN - 
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Why should a being like that intrude 
imself upon a passenger platform in a 
table county town? Not to board a 
coach surely, for such as he pay no fares. 
‘o spy out the land? To steal luggage? 
Ir simply to make himself hateful to decent 


5) 

He carried his head with a hangdog lurch; 
is heavy jaw was rough with stubble 
eard; his coat and trousers fluttered 
ags and his toes stuck out of his boots. 
Vomen snatched back their skirts as he 
louched near, and men muttered and 
zowled at him for a contaminating beast. 

Merryfield and Smith, drifting near that 
cum of the earth, caught the words “‘ Four- 
hirty train’ and the name of a station. 

“Right!” muttered Merryfield. Then 
'e went and bought tickets. 

_In the shelter of an ancient grimy day 
coach the scum muttered again, as Smith 
‘rushed past him in the aisle. 

_ “Charles Stover’s farm,” said he. 
_“M’m,” said Smith. 

| Atascrap of a station on the foothills of 
‘ae South Mountain, the tramp and the 
oopers separately detrained. In the early 
vening all three strayed together once 
ore in the shadow of the lilaes by Charles 
tover’s gate. 

Over the supper table Hallisey gave the 
ews. “Drake is somewhere on the moun- 
ain to-night,” said he. ‘‘ His cabin is way 
‘p high, on a ridge called Huckleberry 
vatch. He is practically sure to go home 
1 the course of the evening. Then is our 
‘hanee. First, of course, you fellows will 
‘aange your clothes. I’ve got some old 
nings ready for you.” 


The Reluctant Stover 


Farmer Stover, like every other denizen 
{ the rural county, had lived for years in 
xror and hatred of Israel Drake. Will- 
gly he had aided Hallisey to the full 
t of his power. He had told all that 
knew of the bandit’s habits and allies. 
ile had indicated the mountain trails and 
‘e had given the trooper such little shelter 
ad food as the latter had stopped to take 
uring his rapid work of investigation. 
ut now he was asked to perform a service 
at he would gladly have refused; he was 
isked to hitch up a horse and wagon and 
rive the three troopers to the very vicinity 
{ Israel Drake’s house. 

i “Oh, come on, Mr. Stover!” they urged. 
You’re a public-spirited man, as you’ve 
own. Do it for your neighbors’ sake if 
ot for your own. You want the county 
d of this pest.” 

\ Very reluctantly the farmer began the 
vip. With every turn of the ever-mounting 
orest road his reluctance grew. Grisly 
\emories, grisly pictures flooded his mind. 
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: Troopers Put in Months of Stiff Training Before They are Allowed to Take the Field 
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ISRAEL DRAKE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


It was night, and the trees in the darkness 
whispered like evil men. The bushes hud- 
dled like crouching figures. And what wasit, 
moving stealthily over there, that crackled 
twigs? At last he could bear it no more. 

“Here’s where I turn round,” he mut- 
tered hoarsely. . “If you fellers are going 
farther you’ll go alone. I got a use for 
my life!” 

“Allright, then,’ said Hallisey. ““You’ve 
done well by us already. Good night.” 

It was a fine moonlight night and Halli- 
sey now knew those woods as well as did 
his late host. He led his two comrades up 
another stiff mile of steady climbing. Then 
he struck off by an almost invisible trail 
into the dense timber. Silently the three 
men moved, threading the fragrant, silver- 
flecked blackness with practiced wood- 
men’s skill. At last their file leader stopped 
and beckoned his mates. 


The Dishwater Code 


Over his shoulders the two studied the 
scene before them: A clearing chopped out 
of the dense tall timber; in the midst of 
the clearing a log cabin a story and a half 
high; on two sides of the cabin a straggling 
orchard of peach and apple trees; in the 
cabin window a dim light. It was then 
about eleven o’clock. The three troopers, 
effacing themselves in the shadows, laid 
final plans. 

The cabin had two rooms on the top 
floor and one below, said Hallisey beneath 
his breath. The first-floor room had a 
door and two windows on the north, and 
the same on the south, just opposite. Under 
the west end was a cellar with an outside 
door. Before the main door on the north 
was a little porch. This, by day, commanded 
the sweep of the mountain side; and here, 
when Drake was hiding out in some neigh- 
boring aerie expecting pursuit, his wife was 
wont to signal him concerning the move- 
ments of intruders. 

Her code was written in dishwater. A 
panful thrown to the east meant danger 
in the west, and vice versa; this Hallisey 
himself had seen and now recalled in case 
of need. 

Up to the present moment each officer 
had carried his carbine taken apart and 
wrapped in a bundle, to avoid the remark 
of chance observers by the way.. Now each 
put his weapon together, ready for use. 
They compared their watches, setting them 
to the second. They discarded their coats 
and hats. 

The moon was flooding the clearing with 
high, pale light, adding greatly to the dif- 
ficulty of their task. Accordingly they 
plotted carefully. Each trooper took a 
door—Hallisey that on the north, Merry- 
field that on the south, Smith that of the 
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This Corn Meal 


Makes Wheatless Days a Joy 


The Quaker Grade—The Best 60% of the Corn 


There’s an exquisite corn meal at your grocer’s—a 
sort you ll delight to know. The sale has quadrupled in 
late months, because women have found it out. This is 
to urge you to try it. 


It is what you expect in a 
Quaker product—a superlative 
And it comes tight- 
ly sealed in round packages. 


corn meal. 


The first glance will surprise 
you. The Yellow is like grains of 
gold—the White like marble dust. 


Old-style corn 
meal was simply 
whole corn 
ground. Quaker 
Corn Meal—yel- 
low or white—is 
really ground 
hominy. 

We remove the 
fibrous outer coat, 
for that makes 
corn meal coarse. 
We remove the 
oily germ, for that 
is what grows 


A Modern Manna 


Another form which half the 
people like still better, 
is Quaker Hominy 


Grits. 


This is fancy white 
hominy—the finest 


grade produced. 


It is granulated, not 
finely ground like corn 


meal. 


Millions consider it 
the queen of all grain 


products. 


Quaker 


Best 


Corn Meal 


Yellow or White 


Made from the hominy part of 
the kernel, with the bran 
and germ omitted. 


15 Cents Per Package 


Except in the Far West 


PERRET ee 


rancid. Only the cream of the 
kernel—the best 60 per cent— 
the sweet, flinty part—goes into 
Quaker Corn Meal. 

Please try a package. Use it 
in bread and muffins, porridge, 
puddings and pancakes. See 


recipes on the 
package. It will 
give you new re- 
spect for corn. 


These are days 
to make corn 
foods inviting. 
They must largely 
take the place of 
wheat. Learn 
how sweet they 
are, how smooth, 
how fresh, when 
made of this corn 
meal. 


Serve it as a breakfast dish, 
or fry it. Use it in frit- 
ters, in fried cakes, as a 
side dish at dinner. 
See recipes on the 
package. 


Folks will never miss 
wheat when hominy 
grits are served in the 
Quaker grade. This is 
the time to prove that. 
Price, 15 cents per 
package, except in the 


a = pee Far West. 


Quaker Hominy Grits 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Chicago 
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IT TAKES 
20 SHEEP 
TO CLOTHE 
A SOLDIER 


So an army of 
2,500,000 men 
will use every 
scrap of American 
raised wool. 

Fact is, we’ve 
always imported 
more than twice 
as much as we 
raised at home. 


HAVE YOU 
ANY WOOL? 


By Forrest Crissey 


tells about the 
crisis in the 
clothing of our 
nation that the 
sheep shortage 
has brought upon 
us. A timely and 
interesting article 
in this week’s 
issue of 


THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


5 cents the Copy 
$1.00 the Year 
$1.75 the Year in Canada 


The Curtis Publishing Co. 


281 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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cellar. It was agreed that each should 
creep to a point opposite the door on which 
he was to advance, ten minutes being al- 
lowed for all to reach their initial positions; 
that at exactly five minutes before midnight 
the advance should be started, slowly, 
through the tall grass of the clearing toward 
the cabin; that in case of any unusual 
noise or alarm each man should lie low for 
exactly five minutes before resuming this 
advance; and that from a point fifty yards 
from the cabin a rush should be made upon 
the doors. 

According to the request of the district 
attorney, Drake was to be taken “‘dead or 
alive,” but according to an adamantine 
principle of the force, he must be taken 
not only alive but unscathed, if that were 
humanly possible. This meant that he 
must not be given an opportunity to run 
and so render shooting necessary. If, 
however, he should break away, his chance 
of escape would be small, as each trooper 
was a dead shot with the weapons he was 
carrying. 

The scheme concerted, the three officers 
separated, heading apart to their several 
starting points. At five minutes before mid- 
night, tothetick, each began toglidethrough 
the tall grass. But it was late September. 
The grass was dry. Old brier vines dragged 
at brittle stalks; shimmering whispers of 
withered leaves echoed to the smallest 
touch—and when the men were still well 
distant from the cabin the sharp ears of 
a dog caught the rumor of all these tiny 
sounds; and the dog barked. 


Midnight Preserving 


Every man stopped short—moved not 
a finger again till five minutes had passed. 
Then once more each began to creep, 
reached the fifty-yard point, stood up, with 
a long breath, and dashed for his door. 

At one and the same moment practically, 
the three stood in the cabin, viewing a 
scene of domestic peace. A short, square, 
swarthy woman, black of eye, high of 
cheek bone, stood by the stove calmly stir- 
ring a pot. On the table beside her, on 
the floor round her, clustered many jars of 
peaches—jars freshly filled, steaming hot, 
awaiting their tops. Ina corner three little 
children huddled together on a low bench 
stared at the strangers with sleepy eyes. 
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Three chairs, a cupboard with dishes, 
bunches of corn hanging from the rafters 
by their husks, festoons of onions, tassels 
of dried herbs—all this made visible by the 
dull light of a small kerosene lamp whose 
dirty chimney was streaked with smoke. 
All this, and nothing more. 

Two of the men, jumping for the stairs, 
searched the upper half story thoroughly, 
but without profit. 

“Mrs. Drake,” said Hallisey as they 
returned, ‘“‘we are officers of the state 
pe come to arrest your husband. Where 
is he?” 

In silence, in utter calm, the woman still 
stirred her pot, not missing the rhythm of 
a stroke. 

“The dog warned them. He’s just got 
away,’’ said each officer to himself. “‘She’s 
too calm.” 

She scooped up a spoonful of fruit, 
peered at it critically, splashed it back into 
the bubbling pot. From her manner it 
appeared the most natural thing in the 
world to be canning peaches at midnight 
on the top of South Mountain in the 
presence of officers of the state police. 

“My husband’s gone to Baltimore,’ she 
vouchsafed at her easy leisure. 

“Let’s have a look in the cellar,” said 
Merryfield, and dropped down the cellar 
stairs with Hallisey at his héels. Together 
they ransacked the little cave to a con- 
clusion. During the process Merryfield 
conceived an idea. 

“‘Hallisey,’”’ he murmured, ‘‘ what would 
you think of my staying down here while 
you and Smith go off talking as though we 
were all together? She might say some- 
thing to the children when she believes 
we're gone, and I could hear every word 
through that thin floor.” 

“We'll do it!’ Hallisey answered be- 
neath his voice. Then, shouting: ‘Come 
on, Smith! Let’s get away from this. No 
use wasting time here!”’ 

And in another moment Smith and Hal- 
lisey were crashing up the mountain side, 
calling out: “‘Hi, there, Merryfield! Oh, 
Merryfield, wait for us!’ as if their com- 
rade had outstripped them on the trail. 

Merryfield had made use of the noise of 
their departure to establish himself in a 
tenable position under the ‘widest crack in 
the floor. Now he held himself motionless, 
subduing even his breath. 


,’ 
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One—two—three minutes of dead sileng 
Then came the timorous half whisper of 
frightened child: ‘‘ Will them men kill fathe 
if they find him?’’ 

z3 Sh-h ! ” 

“Mother,” faintly ventured another litt) 
voice, ‘‘will them men kill father if the 
find him?” 

“Sh-h! Sh-h! I tell ye!” 

“Mamma! Will they kill my father? 
This was the wail, insistent, uncontrolle 
of the smallest child of all. 

The crackling tramp of the officer, 
mounting the trail, had died wholly awa) 
The woman evidently believed all imm 
diate danger past. | 


Enter, Israel Drake 


““No!”’ she exclaimed vehemently; ‘the 
ain’t goin’ to lay eyes on yo’ father, ha 
nor hide of him. Quit yer frettin’!” 

In a moment she spoke again: “Yc 
keep still now, like good children, while | 
go out and empty these peach stones. [’ 
be back in a minute. See you keep st} 
just where you are!” 

Stealing noiselessly to the cellar door ; 
the woman left the house Merryfield sa 
her making for the woods, a basket on h) 
arm. He watched her till the shadows e) 
gulfed her. Then he drew back to his ow 
place and resumed his silent vigil. 

Moments passed without a sound fro! 
the room above. Then came soft litt 
thuds on the floor, a whimper or two, sm: 
sighs and a slither of bare legs on ba 
boards. 

“Poor little kiddies!’’ thought Merr 
field; ‘‘they’re coiling down to sleep!” | 

Back in the days when the force w 
started the major had said to each reert 
of them all: “‘I expect you to treat wom 
and children at all times with every co 
sideration.” 

From that hour forth the principle h 
been grafted into the lives of the men. | 
is instinct now, self-acting, deep and u 
conscious. No tried trooper deliberate 
remembers it. It is an integral part | 
him, like his right hand. 

“‘T wish I could manage to spare tho) 
babies and their mother in what’s to come | 
Merryfield pondered as he lurked in t) 
mold-scented dark. 


(Concluded on Page 109) TF 


Value Measured By 
| War-lTime Efficiency 


The new Empire models for 1918 mark the end of 
aseless expenditure for motoring extravagance. They 


offer value measured by the needs of war-time efficiency. 


_ The utmost in comfort and convenience, the ut- 
nost in automobile value for daily service is repre- 
sented in the 1918 Empire models. They combine 
triking beauty of line with mechanical excellence un- 
pproached in the Empire price class. 


Engine, chassis, coach work, equipment and every 
letail of the 1918 Empire show the conscientious care 
ind nicety of workmanship by which the Empire 
ouilders insure value and durability to the owner. 


_ For nine years the great resources of the manu- 
acturers have been successfully centered upon the 
‘flort to make the Empire the most serviceable, the 
nost durable, as well as the most convenient and 
comfortable automobile of moderate price possible to 
oroduce —the most economical form of transporta- 
ion you can purchase. 


You should know more about the Empire. A re- 


quest will bring you full descriptive literature on the 
918 models. 


DEALERS — In developing Empire sales for 1918 along 
broader lines we will have choice open territory in many parts 
. of the country for the right kind of dealers. Write or wire today. 


Empire Automobile Co. 


(Established 1908) 


UYS.°A: 


indianapolis 


in THE SATURDAY 
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Model 70A —6-Cylinder, 
Five Passenger, Touring, 
120 in. Wheelbase—$1345 


Model 73—6-Cylinder, 
Four Passenger, Four 
Door, Roadster, 120 in. 
VW heelbase—$1360 


Model 50—4 Cylinder, 
Five Passenger, Touring, 
L15 in. Wheelbase—$1125 


Model 51—#4-Cylinder, 
Two Passenger, Roadster, 
Wire Wheels—$1165 
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Service 
~ Guarantee 


OUR FRANTZ PREMIER is far 

more than an unusual housekeeping 

aid: it becomes a veritable guarantee 
of service—no matter where you live or 
where your Cleaner was bought. 


Thus the purchase of a Frantz Premier means two- 
fold confidence — 


Confidence on your part because you know that 
back of your Cleaner is a wonderful factory and a 
great national organization, both designed to 
maintain the unusual service of which your Frantz 
Premier is the center— 


Confidence on the part of the dealer because he 
knows that sixty Frantz Premier service branches 
throughout the country—one in every center—are, 
readily available to enhance the service made possible 
by so great a factory and so complete an organization. 


And this consideration is a highly important one 
when buying a cleaner that is to mean so much in 
uninterrupted convenience day-in-and-day-out, 
year-in-and -year-out. 

Xf a * 


NE OF THE MANY SUPERIORITIES 
OF THE FRANTZ PREMIER is its auto- 
matic, air-driven, rubber-tipped brush—an exclu- 
sive feature. This loosens matted dirt, no matter 
how deeply imbedded, and also aids in picking up 
lint, thread, hair, and other floor-clinging material. 


Easy to handle—nine pounds of sterling quality. 
Easy to operate—attaches to any electric light fix- 
ture. Easy to buy—a Frantz Premier costs no 
more than less efficient makes. Easy to pay for— 
time payments if desired. Easy to try—your dealer 
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(Concluded from Page 106) 
A quarter of an hour went by. Five 
utes more. Footsteps nearing the cabin 
om the direction of the woods. Low 
vices, very low. Indistinguishable words. 
hen the back door opened. Two persons 
atered, and all that they now uttered was 


ear. 

“Tt was them that the dog heard,” said 
man’s voice. ‘“‘Get me my rifle and all 
yammunition. I’ll go to Maryland. I'll 
st a job on that stone quarry near West- 
inster. I’ll send some money as soon 
; I’m paid.” 

“But you won’t start .to-night!’’ ex- 
aimed the wife. 

“Yes, to-night—this minute. Quick! I 
ouldn’t budge an inch for the county 
lks. But with the state troopers after me, 
iat’s another thing. If I stay round here 
yw they’ll get me dead sure—and send 
eup too. My gun, I say!” 


‘Don’t go away off and leave me, daddy!” 
Don’t go, don’t go!’’ came the children’s 
‘aintive wails, hoarse with fatigue and 


‘ight. 

(Merry field stealthily crept from the cel- 
r’s outside door, hugging the wall of the 
bin, moving toward the rear. As he 
ached the corner and was about to make 
ie turn toward the back he drew his six- 
iooter and laid his carbine down in the 
ass. For the next step, he knew, would 
‘ing him into plain sight. If Drake offered 
ly resistance the ensuing action would be 
,short range or hand to hand. 


The End of the Fight 


He rounded the corner. Drake was 
anding just outside the door, a rifle in his 
ft hand, his right hand hidden in the 
yeket of his overcoat. In the doorway 
ood the wife, with the three little children 
owding before her. It was the last mo- 
ent. They were saying good-by. 
Merryfield covered the bandit with his 
volver. 

/“Put up your hands! You are under 
rest,” he commanded. 
'“Whothehellareyou?” Drakeflung back. 
'shespoke he thrust his rifle into the grasp 
_ the woman and snatched his right hand 
‘om its concealment. In its grip glistened 
‘ie barrel of a nickel-plated revolver. 
_Merryfield could easily have shot him 
jen and there—would have been amply 
arranted in doing so. But he had heard 
ie children’s voices. Now he saw their 
nocent, terrified eyes. 

| “Poor little kiddies!’”’ he thought again. 
| Drake stood six feet two inches high and 
‘eighed some two hundred pounds, all 


awn. 
Furthermore, he was desperate. Merry- 
ld is merely of medium build. 
' “Nevertheless, I’ll take a chance,” he 
id to himself, returning his six-shooter to 
s holster. And just as the outlaw threw 
|) his own weapon to fire, the trooper, ina 
ning jump, plunged into him with all 
urs—exactly as when a boy he had 
junged off a springboard into the old mill 
im on a hot July afternoon. 
‘Too amazed even to pull his trigger, 
take gave a backward step into the door- 
ay. Merryfield’s clutch toward his right 
ind missed the gun, fastening instead on 
ie sleeve of his heavy coat. Swearing 
ildly while the woman and children 
ed behind him, the bandit struggled 
break the trooper’s hold—tore and pulled 
itil the sleeve, where Merryfield held it, 
orked down over the gun in his own grip. 
Merryfield, twisting the sleeve, caught 
kk hold on hand and gun together. 
ake, standing on the doorsill, had now 
e eight inches’ advantage of height. 
1€ door opened inward, from right to left. 
ith a tremendous effort Drake forced his 
‘sailant to his knees, stepped back into 
ie room, seized the door with his left hand 
ad with the whole weight of his shoulder 
ammed it to, on the trooper’s wrist. 
| the pain was excruciating—but it did 
ot break that lock hold on the outlaw’s 
and and gun. Shooting from his knees 
‘ke a projectile, Merryfield flung his whole 
‘eight at the door. Big as Drake was, 
ep could not hold it. The door gave, and 
ace more the two men hung at grips, this 
me within the room. 
rake’s one purpose was to. turn the 
tuzzle of his imprisoned revolver upon 
© ge Merryfield, with his left still 
ung that deadly hand caught in its 
ay grabbed the revolver in his own 
ght hand, with a twist dragged it free and 
ung it out of the door. ' 


“Oh, daddy, daddy, don’t go away!”’ 
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But as he dropped his right defense, 
taking both hands to the gun, the outlaw’s 
powerful left grip closed on Merryfield’s 
throat with a strangle hold. 

With that great thumb closing his wind- 
pipe, with the world turning red and black — 
““Guess I can’t put it over, after all!” the 
trooper said to himself. 

Reaching for his own revolver he shoved 
the muzzle against the bandit’s breast. 

“Damn you, shoot!” cried the other, be- 
lieving his end was come. 

But in that same instant Merryfield 
caught a glimpse of the fear-stricken faces 
of the babies huddled together beyond. 

**Hallisey and Smith must be here soon,”’ 
he thought. ‘‘I won’t shoot yet.” 

Once more he dropped his revolver back 
into the holster, seizing the wrist of the out- 
law to release that terrible clamp on his 
throat. As he did so, Drake, with a light- 
ning twist, reached round to the trooper’s 
belt and possessed himself of the gun. As 
he fired Merryfield had barely time and 
space to throw back his head. The flash 
blinded him—scorched his face hairless. 
The bullet grooved his body under the up- 
flung left arm still wrenching at the clutch 
that was shutting off his breath. 

Perhaps with the shot the outlaw insen- 
sibly somewhat relaxed! that choking grip. 
Merryfield tore loose. Half blinded and 
gasping though he was, he flung himself 
again at his adversary and landed a blow in 
his face. 

Drake, giving backward, kicked over a 
row of peach jars, slipped on the slimy 
stream that poured over the bare floor, and 
dropped the gun. 

Pursuing his advantage, Merryfield de- 
livered blow after blow on the outlaw’s face 
and body, backing him round the room, 
while both men slipped and slid, fell and 
recovered, on the jam-coated floor. The 
table crashed over, carrying with it the soli- 
tary lamp, whose flame died harmlessly, 
smothered in tepid mush. Now only the 
moonlight illumined the scene. 

Drake was maneuvering always to re- 
cover the gun. His hand touched the back 
of a chair. He picked the chair up, swung 
it high, and was about to smash it down 
on his adversary’s head when Merryfield 
seized it in the air. 

At this moment the woman, who had 
been crouching against the wall nursing the 
rifle that her husband had put into her 
charge, rushed forward, clutching the barrel 
of the gun, swung it at full arm’s length as 
she would have swung an ax, and brought 
the stock down on the trooper’s right hand. 
- That vital hand dropped—fractured, 
done. And in the same second Drake gave 
a shriek of pain as a shot rang out and his 
own right arm fell powerless. 


Drake Surrenders 


In the door stood Hallisey, smoking re- 
volver in hand, smiling grimly in the moon- 
light at the neatness of his own aim. What 
is the use of killing a man when you can 
wing him as trigly as that? 

Private Smith, who had entered by the 
other door, was taking the rifle out of the 
woman’s grasp—partly because she had 
prodded him viciously with the muzzle. He 
examined the chambers. 

“Do you know this thing is loaded?” he 
asked her in a mild, detached voice. 

She returned his gaze with frank despair 
in her black eyes. 

“Drake, do you surrender?” asked Hal- 
lisey. 

“Oh, I'll give up. You’ve got me!” 
groaned the outlaw. Then he turned on his 
wife with bitter anger. ‘‘Didn’t I tell ye,”’ 
he snarled, ‘‘they’d get me if you kept me 
hangin’ round here? These ain’t no damn 
deputies. These is the state police!”’ 

“An’ yet, if I’d known that gun was 
loaded,”’ said she, ‘“‘there’d ’a’ been some 
less of ’em to-night!”’ 

They dressed Israel’s arm in first-aid 
fashion. Then they started with their 
prisoner down the trail, at last resuming 
connection with their farmer friend. 

Not without misgivings the latter con- 
sented to hitch up his double team and 
hurry the party to the nearest village where 
a doctor could be found. 

As the doctor dressed the bandit’s arm 
Private Merryfield, whose broken right 
hand yet awaited care, observed to the 
groaning patient: ‘Do you know, you can 
be thankful to your little children that you 
have your life left?” 

“To hell with you and the children and 
my life! I’d a hundred times rather you’d 
killed me than take what’s comin’ now.” 
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Then the three troopers philosophically 
hunted up a night restaurant and gave 
their captive a bite of lunch. 

“Now,” said Hallisey as he paid the 
score, “‘where’s the lock-up?” 

The three officers, with Drake in tow, 
proceeded silently through the sleeping 
streets. Not a ripple did their passing oc- 
casion. Not even a dog roused to take note 
of them. 

Duly they stood at the door of the custo- 
dian of the lock-up, ringing the bell; again 
and again ringing it. Eventually someone 
upstairs raised a window, looked out for an 
appreciable moment, quickly lowered the 
window and locked it. Nothing further 
occurred. Waiting for a reasonable inter- 
val the officers rang. No answer. Silence 
complete. 

They continued to shout and to pound 
on the door till the entire block heard. 
Here, there, up street and down, bedroom 
windows gently opened, then with finality 
lowered and closed, more gently yet. 
Silence. Not a voice. Not a foot on a 
stair. 

The officers looked at each other, per- 
plexed. Then, by chance, they looked at 
Drake. Drake, so lately black with suicidal 
gloom, was grinning! Grinning as a man 
does when the citadel of his heart is com- 
forted. 

“Youdon’tunderstand, doye?”. chuckled 
he. ‘Well, I’ll tell ye: What do them folks 
see when they open their windows and look 
down here in the road? They see three 
hard-lookin’ fellers with guns in their 
hands, here in this bright moonlight. And 
they see somethin’ scarier to them than a 
hundred strangers with guns—they see 
me! There ain’t a mother’s son of ’em 
that’ll budge downstairs while I’m here, 
not if you pound on their doors till the cows 
come home.” 


And Merryfield Shook 


And he slapped his knee with his good 
hand and laughed in pure ecstasy—a laugh 
that caught all the little group and rocked 
it as with one mind. 

“We don’t begrudge you that, do we, 
boys?” Hallisey conceded. “‘Smith, you’re 
as respectable-looking as any of us. Hunt 
round and see if you can find a constable 
that isn’t onto this thing. We'll wait here 
for you.” 

Moving out of the zone of the late demon- 
stration Private Smith learned the where- 
abouts of the home of a constable. 

“What’s wanted?” asked the constable, 
responding like a normal burgher to Smith’s 
knock at his door. 

“Officer of state police,’ answered 
Smith. “I have a man under arrest and 
want to put him in the lock-up. Will you 
get me the keys?” 

“Sure! I’ll come right down and go 
along with you myself. Just give me a jiffy 
to get on my trousers and boots,” cried the 
constable, clearly glad of a share in the 
adventure. 

In a moment the borough official was at 
the trooper’s side, talking eagerly as they 
moved toward the place where the party 
waited. 

“So he’s a highwayman, is he? Good! 
And a burglar, too, and a cattle thief! 
Good work! And you’ve got him right up 
the street here, ready to jail! Well, I'll be 
switched! 

“Now, what might his name be? Israel 
Drake? Not Israel Drake! Oh, my God!”’ 
The constable had stopped in his tracks like 
a man struck paralytic. 

“Here, I’ll give you the keys. You can 
use ’em yourself. These here’s for the doors. 
This bunch is for the cells. Good night to 
you. I’ll be getting back home!”’ 

By the first train next morning the troop- 
ers, conveying their prisoner, left the village 
for the county town. As they deposited 
Drake in the safe-keeping of the county jail 
and were about to depart he seemed bur- 
dened with an impulse to speak, yet said 
nothing. 

Then as the three officers were leaving 
the room he leaned over and touched 
Merryfield on the shoulder. 

““Shake!”’ he growled, offering his un- 
wounded hand. 

Merryfield shook cheerfully with his own 
remaining sound member. 

“T’m plumb sorry to see ye go, and 
that’s a fact,’’ growled the outlaw. ‘‘Be- 
cause—well, because you’re the only man 
that ever tried to arrest me.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Miss Mayo. The third will appear ia an 
early issue. 
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for a horse that proves true in a crisis. The 
smooth certainty of the bright machine 
fulfilled his highest concept of beauty. 

The clock on the dash marked twenty 
minutes past three when they started, but 
it was only four miles and mostly very good 
going. During the drive Spewell eased his 
tense nerves by a jerky loquacity, richly 
spiced with profanity; but he purposely 
talked of anything rather than the object 
of their journey. It was only when they 
were wheeling into Dale that he brought 
up the business in hand: 

“Go to the bank first. Get the cash. 
They'll be closed before we’re through at 
Brown’s. Get the cash.” 

“T aimed to,” Bishoff replied with sober 
reproof. He still considered that statement 
about a Montana copper claim exceedingly 
dubious. But for some reason or other 
Spewell was eager to convert his inherit- 
ance into cash; and Bishoff didn’t trouble 
himself even to wonder what the real reason 
was. His only interest was in knowing that 
the title was good, and he could rely on 
Porter Brown for that. 

In the bank, when he had ponderously 
indorsed the certificates and presented 
them to the cashier, the latter asked whether 
he wished large bills or small, and Bishoff 
silently referred the question to Andrew at 
his elbow. 

“Twenties and fifties; twenties and 
fifties,” said Andrew promptly, twisting his 
slim beard. In his judgment those denomi- 
nations gave the best combination of port- 
ability and exchangeableness. As he stood 
by the blacksmith’s mighty elbow peering 
through the cashier’s wicket and saw the 
stack of bank bills, his soul slavered. 

Bishoff gravely counted the bills—a mat- 
ter of some time—folded them and tucked 
them into the inner pocket of his coat. It 
would be a month yet before he put on an 
overcoat, even at night. It was two min- 
utes to four when the pair left the bank, 
crossed the street and climbed the stairs to 
Porter Brown’s law office—Spewell innerly 
boiling. 

A die was about to fall. Luck might 
favor him. Porter Brown might tell Bishoff 
he was safe in buying the property. In that 
case all would be comparatively smooth 
and easy. It would be simply the matter 
of getting his hands on the money, slipping 
away and catching the first conveyance out 
of town that he could find—probably an 
east-bound interurban trolley. 

Luck might so favor him. On the other 
hand the die might fall other side up; and 
then 

Innerly boiling, now tense, now aquiver, 
he followed Bishoff up the stairs, utterly 
desperate, and prepared for whatever chance 
should come. 

But neither chance came immediately. 
The young woman in the anteroom said 
Mr. Brown had stepped over to the court- 
house; would probably be gone half an 
hour or so. Bishoff accepted it placidly, 
comfortably settling his great body in a 
wooden armchair. Half an hour or so 
meant nothing to him. 

To Spewell it seemed ominous, for every 
minute of delay meant a slimmer chance of 
the easy alternative. To his mind it was 
another instance of the hellish way in which 
luck had dogged him through this affair. 
He cursed silently and sat down. His 
febrile will did its best to keep him. from 
exhibiting the turmoil in his mind; yet it 
was necessary to bob up now and then, 
change chairs, go over and stare at the 
backs of the yellow law books, twist his 
beard, start up aimless conversations and 
drop them. 

Presently a natural phenomenon im- 
pressed itself upon him—namely, it was 
growing dusk outside. There was some 
comfort in that, and he grew quieter. 

He had never before particularly noted 
Porter Brown’s manner of walking, yet his 
prophetic ear recognized the step on the 
landing at the head of the stairs. The door 
swung open and the lean-faced, gray-haired 
lawyer strode in—halting at sight of the 
pair in his anteroom and surveying them 
with an evident touch of surprise. Both of 
them rose and the lawyer gave a nod toward 
the open door of the inner room. 

Entering that room Bishoff gravely re- 
moved his hat in self-respecting deference 
to the learned and upright minister of law. 
Spewell, with a grin, followed this example, 
and under the electric light his lumpy bald- 
ness glistened. 
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(Concluded from Page 15) 


“I’m aiming to buy the property this 
man inherited from his wife, provided he 
can give me a good title,”’ the blacksmith 
explained. 

The lawyer’s keen eyes turned to An- 
drew, whose situation and state of repro- 
bation were quite intimately known to him. 

“Well, Anton,” he said with a relish 
pardonable in a just man, “I doubt like the 
devil that he’s got a good title to anything 
except a term in the penitentiary for per- 
jury.” And to Spewell he added: “Your 
petition to the probate court says, under 
oath, that you were Arvadie’s husband. Art 
Disbrow dropped into town to-day. He 
says you got a divorce from Arvadie out in 
Nevada eight or nine years ago, and mar- 
ried another victim, whom you deserted 
after you’d squandered her money. I’ve 
notified Judge Emerson to stay proceedings 
until we can look that up.” 

So the die fell with the death’s-head up. 

Andrew grinned, twisted his whisker and 
blasphemed a moment. “Art Disbrow’s a 
liar!” he added impudently, wagging his 
head. ‘Ain’t a word of truth in it. Look 
it up if you want to. Damned liar!” 

But both auditors regarded this merely 
as an empty gesture—such were Andrew’s 
character and reputation. 

Bishoff was deeply shocked—perceiving 
that Andrew’s villainy was of such a devilish 
nature that not even Porter Brown’s knowl- 
edge of law would have protected him from 
it except for the fortuitous intervention of 
Arthur Disbrow. He felt it somehow wasn’t 
right that such a creature should live. 


qr 


Ter short day was over and night was 
falling when Bishoff went heavily down 
the stairs that led from Porter Brown’s law 
office to the street. He was aware that 
Spewell followed him, but had no idea of 
speaking to him or taking any cognizance 
of his existence. 

He had taken two steps in the little hall 
between the foot of the stairs and the street 
door when Andrew plucked his sleeve and 
began speaking to him hurriedly: 

“Wait a minute, Anton. See here. Wait 
a minute. I’m down and out; allin. I’m 
done for. I got no money; not a friend on 
earth. I’m an old man, Anton; health’s 
no good. My heart’s bum. I got just 
twenty cents to my name. Broke when I 
landed here. You know. I got only this 
thin overcoat. Feel it; thin as paper. 
can’t stand the cold any more. Take me 
back to Pribbles in your car. I can sleep 
there. Got a little firewood; little food; 
can live there a day or two. This over- 
coat—I’ll freeze out of doors. No place to 
go; nothing to eat. An old man; all done 
for. Take me back. Do me a good turn, 
Anton. ’Twon’t hurt you any. You’re a 
good man.” 

Spewell fawned upon him. He was old 
and bent; his slim twisted beard was nearly 
white. Villain that he was it was pitiful. 

“T’ll take you back,” said Bishoff soberly. 

Andrew mumbled thanks and they 
crossed the street to the car. When they 
were seated, Spewell huddling in his thin 
overcoat, the blacksmith gravely reached 
round and took the neatly folded blanket 
from the nickel rod on the back of the seat. 
His wife used it on the rare occasions when 
they drove on chilly evenings. Silently he 
dumped the folded blanket on Andrew’s 
thin knees, then turned on his electric 
lights and started the car. 

Spewell spread the blanket over his lap, 
and as they rolled out of town into the fast- 
gathering dark of a cloudy night his bad 
heart thumped hard at his ribs. Infamous 
luck had seldom appointed a man to a 
more desperate chance; but it was the 
only chance in the world. 

The scorn that two stupid, honest men 
had visited upon him in Porter Brown’s of- 
fice was a help. It helped him to the 

poisonous rage he needed. From the time 
when he perceived that it was growing dark 
he had been recasting his plan of action. 
In a niggard and bitter way luck was favor- 
ing him somewhat. 

Three miles of the journey passed in 
complete silence. Then they struck the bit 
of poor going. This was where the road 
dipped down through a-wooded hollow and 
had been newly built up for a quarter of a 
mile with loose sand and crushed stone. 
That quarter of a mile always gave Bishoff 
a pang; the loose stone wore his tires fear- 
fully. Remorsefully he slowed down, threw 


the lever into intermediate and started 
across. 

For the last two or three minutes Spewell 
had been squirming uneasily in his seat 
and fussing with his hands under the blan- 
ket as though he might be getting a hand- 
kerchief out of his pocket. Then he sat very 
still indeed. 

The car churned nobly over the gravel. 
Its headlights soon revealed the fork in the 
road. The old, narrow, well-worn way to 
Pribbles bore off slightly to the right; but 
the broad new state road to Lannark 
branched sharply to the left, curving up 
and round the shoulder of a hill, in which a 
deep cut had been made to reduce the 
grade. For near half a mile round the 
shoulder of the hill the state road was un- 
finished, inches deep with loose crushed 
stone and nominally closed to travel, though 
many people took it. 

In the Y of the fork stood a small frame 
tool house that had been used when the 
foundations of the new road were laid. 
Looking forward eagerly as the headlights 
brought out every detail in sharp relief 
Spewell saw there was no padlock on the 
door, which was fastened by a hasp and 
staple. He had been speculating anxiously 
on that point. All about them under the 
trees were complete dark and silence. 

He slipped, stooping, from the seat. His 
left hand shot out and turned the battery 
switch, killing the engine. He faced round 
as well as he could in the limited space, and 
by the feeble light that the hooded lamp 
beside the speedometer shed Bishoff saw 
something black in his right hand. That 
object he pressed against the blacksmith’s 
abdomen. 

“Tt’s an automatic,” he said; ‘‘drill a 
hole through your guts in no time. Fork 
over the money. Shell it out—quick!”’ 

He spoke venomously, and the amazed 
blacksmith gaped into his close, dimly seen 
sallow face and red-rimmed filmy eyes. 

A hold-up at the point of a gun with the 
alternative of instant death was something 
that Bishoff had no more thought of than 
of an earthquake. By all the peaceful ex- 
perience of Pribbles, where firearms were 
rare even for hunting purposes, an earth- 
quake would have seemed about as likely. 

As the blacksmith sat amazed, Spewell 
spoke again—mainly a jagged eruption of 
oaths and insults. But something in the 
voice and manner reached Bishoff’s brain. 
A deep instinct told him that the man who 
was speaking would pull the trigger in an- 
other moment. He was no coward, but he 
was sensible and quite knocked off his feet. 
He reached to his inner coat pocket, drew 
forth the folded bills and offered them. 
Spewell clutched them with his left hand. 

“Get out; out of the car; climb out!” 
he commanded; and followed when Bishoff 
had obeyed. ‘‘That tool house; goon; get 
a move on!” the captor directed, his weapon 
always ready. 

Bishoff went sidewise to it—his full brown 
eyes resting upon the robber with an ex- 
pression of intense surprise. 

“Open the door,’’ Spewell commanded. 

The blacksmith backed into the tool 
house, and Spewell, gun in hand, slammed 
the door and fastened the hasp—an ef- 
fectual lock as to anyone on the inside. 

Dropping the gun into his overcoat pocket 
he ran back to the car. When he turned the 
switch and pressed the starting pedal the 
engine began humming dutifully. He threw 
the lever and opened the throttle. At the 
fork he turned off on the new highway. 

From that. point to Lannark was only 
six miles. Once over the loose footing 
round the shoulder of the hill there was an 
excellent road. A car should make it in ten 
or twelve minutes. At Lannark he could 
catch an interurban trolley, and a little 
later on take the railroad. 

He had but little experience of an auto- 
mobile, and this loose stone—upgrade and 
round the hill—was bad for an amateur. 
Twice he sought to get into intermediate, 
and killed the engine. The second time in 
his nervous haste and awkwardness he lost 
precious minutes trying to start without 
bringing the lever back to low. A little 
later in the unstable footing he let the car 
slew off into soft dirt at the edge of the 
road and lost more minutes getting out. 
He cursed furiously; but that didn’t help 
his progress. 

Finally, his heart thumping, his nerves 
jangled and perspiration standing on his 
brow, he got to the top of the grade. It was 
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downhill now, with a curve back to the 
right, and in ten rods more he would strike. 
a good road. He got the car straightened 
into the curve and drew a breath of satis-. 
faction. | 
As he had expected, the down grade was 
easier; yet he took no more chances, but kept 
to low gear. Also he kept well over to the 
right, for on that side of the road the clayey 
wall of the cut rose sheer fifteen or twenty 
feet above him and he couldn’t possibly get 
ditched, while ‘on the left-hand side ral 
ground fell away sharply. : 
The going was better. The roll of bank) 
bills in his pocket subtly inspired and) 
strengthened him. He grinned. Then a) 
rock near the size of a bushel basket heaved 
from the top of the cut twenty feet above, 
struck the hood and dash in front of him 
and smashed through them like a Shell 
from a mortar. The wrecked car stopped 
in its tracks. I 
About twenty minutes later Bishoff strode 
into Pribbles with a sorrowful face, his) 
clothes smeared with clay. There he sum-| 
moned Doctor Pettigrew, Constable Bil] 
McCabe, and two other responsible citizens 
whom he encountered. When he told ther 
briefly of his errand they looked as grave a: 
he did, and the party got into Doctor Petti.! 
grew’s car. al 
On the way Bishoff soberly explained the 
circumstances in greater detail and ex, 
hibited to his companions a roll of bank 
bills—twenties and fifties—on which ther(| 
was a stain of blood. When they came ti 
the fork in the road he called their attention 
to the tool house. That small floorles 
structure now lay on its side. | 
“Tf I’d had to break the door I’d’a’ los 
a good deal of time,”’ he explained. “Bu 
you see it’s a portable house. Soon’s I 
felt round a little I saw it wasn’t anchorei 
to the ground, so all I had to do was jus 
grab the sill and tip it over. i 
“‘T saw he was having a hard time to gi 
up the hill, so I aimed to cut across an 
catch him on the other side of the curve 
There was a bigger rock there. I could ’¢ 
pulled it loose if I’d had a couple mor 
minutes. But I had to take the one I coul 
get easiest.” | 
When they reached the wreck Doctc 
Pettigrew andthe othersimmediately busie 
themselves with the limp motionless huma 
figure imprisoned in it. The rock, droppe 
from a height of twenty feet and weighin 
perhaps five hundred pounds, had cave 
the car in, and the human figure was § 
caught that it took all four men man 
strenuous minutes to extricate it and lay 
out on the road, where Doctor Pettigre 
could make a satisfactory investigation. — 
They remarked afterwards that Bishc 
lent them no assistance in this and seemeé 
to take no interest in it. Instead he spel 
the time, with a sad face, examining h 
smashed car. Working gently, as thous 
he might hurt it, and with a large remors 
ful tenderness, he got the twisted hoc 
partly up and peered in at the sore 
wounded engine. j 
Presently Doctor Pettigrew announce 
the result of his examination: 
“Right leg broken; a bad break; sor 
bones smashed; some cuts and bruise 
He’s fainted from the pain. It’s a questi 
whether he may not be a bit lame. Othe 
wise he’ll come out all right.” S| 
Bishoff heard the statement with evide 
surprise—desisting from his sorrow! 
labors at the machine and stepping ov 
as though he needed the evidence of }} 
own eyes. 4 
He looked down at the limp figure on t 
road, then over at the wrecked car. | 
slight frown appeared on his face, and Wi 
an unusual motion he plucked his cul 
beard. His mind seemed to struggle wi! 
a sense of wrongness. The unclean, noxic 
thing on the road would come out all righ 
but the beautiful automobile was ruined. 
“T aimed to hit him on the head,” ? 
said gravely and in a tone of regret. — 
It was not until some time after 
reached home that another aspect of t 
affair occurred to him. Arvadie hav! 
had no husband, Evelina’s remote kins 
would receive recognition at the prob 
court. That was comforting; and P 
ently, as though he were making a conso 
tory offering to the ghost of his murde 
car, he observed philosophically: — 
bound to die before many years anyNov © 
His strong nature inclined him to 
the most cheerful view possible, 
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WHICH LAWFUL LENS IS BEST? 


The Answer Is This: 
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Let the ablest experts decide that question for 
you. Leave it to the makers of leading cars, 


whose engineers know all lens types, and who make scientific comparisons. To men 
who buy lenses by the hundreds of thousands. Who stake their cars’ prestige in 
part on the ideal legal light. They know the facts, and they have no ax to grind. 
The list below proves clearly that— 


Their Verdict Is For Warner-Lenz 


content with the old-style 

blinding shaft-light. It is an 
outlaw in more than half the 
country. No one can legally use 
it. It is everywhere a dangerous 
affront. 


N: MODERN motorist is 


Makeshifts like dimmers will no 
longer do. They quell the light. 
On country roads, where glare is 
now unlawful, dimmers are im- 
possible. So are clouded lights. 


That’s why some sixty new- 
type lenses are now claiming your 
attention. Millions of motorists 
must at once adopt one. By clever 
appeal each maker seeks to make 
his lens seem best. 


* About all the lawful lenses 
come in two general classes. One 
class retains the searchlight, but 
restricts the rays within a 42-inch 
height. In the other class the 
-Warner-Lenz stands alone. 


The Warner-Lenz is the only 
lens for men who know all the 
facts. There is even no second 
choice. 


That is proved by the cars it 
now equips. And more car makers 
constantly are turning to the 
Warner-Lenz. 


It is also proved by the owners 
who have put Warner-Lenz on 
their cars. More of them use this 
lens than any other, and half of 
them did it to get better light 
when the old-type lens was legal. 


Prices of 
Warner-Lenz 


Mark the widespread field of vision. 


That is how day lights 


your road ahead—not witha narrow shaft light, not 
with restricted light, not with 42-inch rays. 


Cars on Which Warner-Lenz 
Are Standard Equipment 


Packard Peerless 
Marmon Moon 

Stutz Standard 8 
Hal Twelve Doble Steam 
White Daniels 8 
Fiat McFarlan 
Westcott Murray 


Davis 
Cunningham 
Crawford 
Ohio Electric 
Lenox 
Anderson 


Mark how the Warner-Lenz illumines a turn. Compare this 


with any straight-ahead light, old or new. 


D7, 109 
91 to 101% 
10% to 12 


West of Rockies 25c Per Pair Extra 
Canadian Prices, $4.50 to $6.50 


The Advantages 


The Warner-Lenz is legal under 
every law, state or local. It has 
been definitely approved by count- 
less authorities, and by every 
commission appointed under any 
state law. 


Its rays are not restricted to 42 
inches high. That is because there 
is no direct beam, no glare rays. 


There are 176 lenses in one. 
These lenses diffuse your piercing 
lights into a mellow flood. 


The Warner-Lenz gives a wide- 
spread, all-revealing light. Far and near, 
wide and close, it lights your whole field 
of vision. 


It lights the upgrades and the down- 
grades, it lights the curves and turns. It 
illumines things like daylight. Nothing 
ahead within a 300 to 500 foot range is 
left dark. 


Rise and fall of the car does not affect 
it, as it does all level rays. Turning of 
the lens in the lamp-rim does not set the 
rays askew. A light-bulb out of focus 
doesn’t affect it. 


Adopt Them Now 


All the time or sometimes your car is 
running where glare lights are illegal. Get 
lenses which are lawful everywhere. 


Every, time you meet a glare light you 
resent it. Stop forcing yours on others. 

You feel the insufficiency of the obso- 
lete narrow light every time you use it. 
Change to flood lights, and night driving 
will have multiplied delights. 


See your dealer or write to us. You are 
missing too much while you lack the 
Warner-Lenz. But avoid mistake. Look 
for the name Warner-Lenz on the edge. 


PLEASE NOTE-—If your dealer 
hasn’t them and will not get 
them for you, write us and give 
name and model of your car. 
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“Switch to Girards”’— that’s the answer! They never | 
get on your nerves. 

Cut out the heavy, oily cigars that mar your efficiency. 
A cloudy brain solves no business problems. A shaky hand 
is a poor guide to success. That is why we say “Switch to 
Girards.” The Girard has leaped to the fore in national 
popularity because it is the best smoke for health and pleas- 
ure, too. Doctors often recommend it in place of other 
cigars. It leaves your head clear, your hand steady, your 


| | 
8 

| | 
i | 
heart strong, your digestion good. 
8 8 
8 8 
| | 
3 8 
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REAL HAVANA 
10¢e AND UP 
LESS BY THE BOX 
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And aside from the questions of health and efficiency, the Girard 
is a full flavored Havana smoke that tickles your taste for good to- 
bacco, and possesses that exclusive attribute of the fine cigar, “bouquet 
aroma.” 

Any cigar dealer from Maine to California can supply you with 
Girards—if he hasn’t them in stock he can get them for you from us. 
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Cigar 


. Neg gets on your nerves 
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The ‘‘Broker’”’ 
actual size 10¢ 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
| Established 1871 Philadelphia | 
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_ WARTIME 


But the senator had a card up his sleeve. 
“Tf you won’t let my friends have the 
yoms,”’ said he, “I’ll not give them up. 
just keep on paying for them while I’m 


At that the clerk backed down. Thus my 
iends and their chauffeur obtained shelter. 
Not long ago I found myself similarly 
ught for the night in Washington. I had 
lanned to leave on an evening train but 
as detained. After making a perfunctory 
ad unsuccessful tour of the downtown 
tels I called up a friend of mine, a New 
orker who is doing war work in Washing- 
ym and has a room in a family hotel. 
aresty compels me to admit that, 
eased though I should have been to see 
im, I was much more pleased to learn that 
2 was out of town. He had gone away 
iat afternoon, the operator said. That 
yeant that there was an empty bed in 


mneern to see that it did not remain empty. 
‘First I went to the hotel and tried to 
ersuade the manager to let me into my 
jend’s room. The manager did not know 
ie and refused. I then proposed to have 
uyself vouched for by someone he. did 
now. No; that wouldn’t do either. He 
juld not let me occupy the room without 
ermission from my friend himself. 
“But we don’t know where he has gone 
+ what train he took. How can I reach him 
) get the permission?”’ 
“Tm sure I can’t say,’ returned the 
\anager indifferently. 
“Would you let me in-on permission 
‘om his wife?” 

“T would,” he said, “but his wife isn’t 


“JT wouldn’t ask for the room if she were,” 
‘returned with dignity. ‘“‘I propose to 
‘lephone to her in New York and ask her 
) authorize you to admit me.” 

The manager, wearied by my importuni- 
es, said that would be all right. 

I put in the call at once, but the telephone 
nes between Washington and New York 
re as overloaded as the railroad lines, and 
was midnight by the time I got the lady 
athe wire. She was very gracious—gra- 
ous about the room; gracious in not tell- 
ig me my call had roused her from her 
umbers. But alas! I knew it by her 
‘eepy voice. 

| Lwas very sorry—so sorry that I thought 
¢ first it might keep me awake. However, 
am glad to say it didn’t. 


Bob Davis in a Night Attack 


| Mr. Robert H. Davis, editor of Munsey’s 
fagazine, was wandering about Washing- 
mm one eyening not long ago, unable to 
»eure a room and wondering what was to 
ecome of him, when he encountered a 
fiend of his, a British naval officer here on 
‘special mission. : 

| “Tm just leaving town,” said the officer. 
Take the key to my apartment and use 
ly bed. You’ll find my brother up there. 
‘e’s occupying the spare room. Good chap. 
atroduce yourself.”’ 

_ Mr. Davis took the key, and after dining 
ad going to the theater went to the apart- 
rent. His friend’s bedroom door stood 
pen, but the spare-room door was closed. 
‘ad the brother not yet come in or was he 
lready in bed and asleep? Mr. Davis un- 
ressed, donned his pink-silk pyjamas, got 
ito bed and read until after one o’clock. 
ne o’clock, it seemed to him, was as late 
§ anybody’s brother should stay out at 
to in a dry town. Concluding that his 


‘Mow guest was indeed asleep in the other 
»om, he rose, bolted the front door, opened 
ie windows, put out the lights and retired. 
Ido not know how long he slept before 
®coming dimly conscious of a tumult. 
omeone was shouting and pounding. For 
time he could not remember where he 
as. Then the circumstances of the pre- 
eding evening came to him. It must be 
(39 brother of his absent host trying to 
at in. 

| Mr. Davis got out of bed and tried to 
nd the electric-light switch. Someone had 
‘pparently taken it away. Then he tried 
» find his slippers, but they, too, proved 

-usive, 

Meanwhile intermittent hammering and 
louting came from the region of the hall 
oor. The room was cold and the editorial 
yJamas thin: Mr. Davis was shivering; 
‘8 teeth had begun to chatter. He deter- 
ined to try to make his way through the 
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Jashington, and it became my immediate . 
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WASHINGTON 


(Continued from Page 4) 


dark to the front door, but in passing 
through the sitting room he upset a smok- 
ing stand, which clattered to the floor. 

At the sound the beating on the door was 
resumed with redoubled fury. 

“T heard you!” cried a deep voice. 
“Open at once!” 

“Just a minute!” called Mr. Davis in a 
tone meant to be reassuring. 

“Open, or I’ll break the door down!” 

Mr. Davis had been feeling over the 


wall for the electric-light button, but in | 


face of this threat he thought best to 
unbolt without delay. 

“T’m in my bare feet,’’ he explained as he 
didso. ‘‘Be careful not to step on me.” 

He had hardly got the words out of his 
mouth when the door was flung open with a 
bang and a powerfully built man in the 
cap and overcoat of a British naval officer 
rushed in and grappled with him. 

“Don’t do like that!” objected Mr. 
Davis as the other bore him to the floor. 
And then, in a muffled tone: ‘‘Don’t lean 
on me so hard! Your buttons stick into 
me!” 

At that juncture the elevator boy, who 
had followed the naval officer into the 
room, turned on the lights. 

“Now!” exclaimed the burly Briton, 
surveying his prostrate victim, ‘‘who are 
you, and what are you doing here?” . 


His Plan for Winning the War 


Mr. Davis began to explain. After he 
had proceeded a little way with his explana- 
tion the officer removed his knee from Mr. 
Davis’ chest. When the explanation had 
proceeded a little farther he helped Mr. 
Davis to rise. And by the time the editor 
had finished what he had to say the win- 
dows had been closed, a bath robe found 
and the brandy and soda brought out. 

“T’m frightfully disappointed about this 
whole affair,” said the officer. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
have had it happen for a good deal.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Davis amiably, ‘‘that’s 
allright. Don’t apologize!” 

“You don’t understand,” returned the 
other. ‘‘I wasn’t thinking of that. I was 
thinking of spies. We have to be frightfully 
particular about spies. "When I found the 
door bolted on the inside, and my brother 
away, my first thought was: ‘It’s a bally 
Hun in there, going through his papers.’ 
I had it happen once before—in London. 
Came in and found a Hun in my chambers. 
Unfortunately I couldn’t take the blighter 
alive. Great business getting ’em alive, 
you know—you can find out things from 
?em. But I had to kill him. Then I deter- 
mined that if another one came along I’d 
manage to save him. That’s why I was so 
set on taking you alive if it could be done. 
And I did take you alive—didn’t I? But 
the devil of it is, you’re not a Hun at all. 
Are you? No. Nota bit of it! Well then, 
you can understand my disappointment.” 

Mr. Davis expressed his profound sym- 
pathy. International toasts were then 
drunk and the incident was considered 
closed. It may be added, however, that 
since that time Mr. Davis has been an 
optimist. upon the outcome of the war. 
Having himself felt the shock of a British 
night attack he has profound admiration 
for the tactics employed. All the British 
have to do, he says, is to creep up, surprise 
the sleepy Germans in their pyjamas, step 
on their bare feet and then gouge them to 
death with brass overcoat buttons. 


Men of domestic tendency who go to 
Washington for special work in connection 
with the war and attempt to make homes 
there for their families quickly discover 
that there is at least one form of profiteer- 
ing that the Government has not sup- 
pressed. Whomever the war may have hit 
it has not hit the Washington landlord. No 
one has told him that he must “‘be good.” 
He is practicing extortion and rolling in 
prosperity. In the last year rents have 
jumped from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred and fifty per cent, whether for 
houses or apartments. Many regular resi- 
dents have been tempted by the famine 
prices to lease their homes, and there has 
also been much speculation in apartments— 
the speculators renting vacant apartments, 
furnishing them cheaply, and subletting 
them at rates hitherto undreamed of in the 
capital. 

I know of one man who was offered a 
furnished house at rental so exorbitant that 
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What Do You Demand 
In A Motor Car? 


R’n. the motor car advertisements. 


They will show you, at least, what qualities the various 
manufacturers think will make the strongest appeal to you. 


These are what they emphasize, and in about this order of 
importance: 


Flexibility, smoothness, reserve power, hill-climbing ability, 
acceleration, minimum of gear-shifting and low cost of opera- 
tion. 


If these qualities are worth advertising, they are worth having. 


Automobile manufacturers have undeniably made an honest — 
almost superhuman effort to give you these qualities in their 
Cars. 


But we assert and desire to prove to you that the best per- 
formance they have been able to deliver still falls far short 
of Stanley performance. 


And the reason for this is simple. 


Flexibility—instantaneous response in any emergency, com- 
plete mastery of your vehicle, one finger control—the first 
essential to the performance you have always wanted, is the 


_natural characteristic of steam. 


Storing power, the only way of endowing a car with the 
performance you have always wanted, is the natural function 
of the Stanley. 


The reason why the Stanley Car has power at low speeds— 
why it has the fastest pick-up—why it runs smoothly and 
quietly at all speeds—why there is no clutch to pedal and no 
gears to shift—why one finger controls the car—is because 
the fuel is converted, not into instantaneously dissipated 
power, but into steam, which is stored in advance and may 
be instantly applied in any desired volume to the driving 
wheels. 


The Stanley Car complete—engine, wheels, steering-gear, 
everything included—has only thirty-seven moving parts. 


But it has stored power. 


And its fuel is kerosene. 


Touring Cars $2600 f. o. b. Newton, : Mass. 


You, too, want to know the story of the Stanley—the 
story of ‘‘The Magic of Steam.’’ Send for our booklet 


STANLEY Motor CARRIAGE Co. 


Newton Massachusetts 
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he wished to consider overnight before 
signing a lease. When he went back next 
day prepared to accept the terms he was 
informed that the price had gone up. Dis- 
gusted at such gouging he went away again, 
but after a day’s fruitless search for another 
house was forced to return and inform the 
agent that he would take the place at the 
higher figure. Imagine his feelings when 
he was told that the rental had once more 
undergone an overnight increase! This 
time he did not depart, but remained in the 
agent’s office until the lease was drawn and 
signed. 

Another man, finding himself in Wash- 
ington for an indefinite length of time and 
anxious to have his family with him, 
searched for a month without finding’ a 
house such as he required. He was in 
despair. Then one day he read in the morn- 
ing paper the obituary of an old Washing- 
ton citizen who had died on the previous 
afternoon. From the street address men- 
tioned in the paper he remembered the 
house of the deceased as one likely to suit 
his own needs. Jumping into his automo- 
bile he drove there. Undismayed by the 
crape upon the door he rang and asked to 
see the widow. When presently she ap- 
peared he informed her as tactfully as 
might be that he had heard of her loss, that 
he sympathized, and that it had occurred 
to him that she might wish to rent her home 
and go away. The lady was at first taken 
aback by this proposal. She had had no 
time to plan. Sympathetically her caller 
pictured the charms of the Southern climate. 
The suggestion struck her favorably. No 
doubt he was right. Yes, unquestionably 
warmth and sunshine would be beneficial. 
Before the enterprising gentleman left, the 
terms of a lease were agreed upon. He and 
his family are now living in that house. 


Where Mr. Vanderlip’s Salary Goes 


When Mr. Vanderlip took the chairman- 
ship of the War Savings Committee he 
became one of the legion of Washington 
house hunters. The Bellamy Storer resi- 
dence at the corner of Seventeenth Street 
and Rhode Island Avenue was then vacant 
and only partly furnished. Mr. Vanderlip 
leased it. Some of the rooms in the house 
were of unusual dimensions. It was neces- 
sary to obtain rugs for them. A friend of 
Mr. Vanderlip, acting for him, went to a 
rug merchant in New York and finding 
there some superb Oriental rugs of the right 
sizes asked if Mr. Vanderlip could rent 
them for the period of the war. To this the 
rug dealer agreed. 

“How much will the rent be?” 

“Ts it true,’”’ he interrogated, “that Mr. 
Vanderlip’s salary from the Government is 
only one dollar a year?” 

ies 

“Then a dollar a year will be the rental 
of these rugs.” 

The shortage in accommodations has 
not, of course, been confined to dwelling 
places. The vast, staid old buildings of the 
various departments, which in the old days 
seemed so spacious, are not merely bulging 
with new workers but have long since over- 
flowed into neighboring structures of all 
kinds. New committees, councils, bureaus, 
boards, administrations—official and semi- 
official—in bewildering variety are scat- 
tered about the city in commandeered 
office buildings, apartment houses, hotels 
and residences, to and from which they are 
forever moving. After hunting all morning 
for some man you want to see, after going 
to the place where he had his office last 
month, and to another place where he had 
it last week, and to still another place where 
he had it yesterday, and after finding him 
in his new office and thinking you have 
located him at last, you may call there a 
few days later only to learn that he has 
moved again. The maddest part of the era 
of flealike shifting is, however, over, and 
many of the larger war bodies have settled 
themselves finally in large low buildings 
which have sprung up on various vacant 
lots, and which, by reason of the obvious 
temporariness of their construction, remind 
one of the first structures that appear on a 
new world’s-fair ground. 

After the manner of most Americans I 
had the feeling that when it comes to erect- 
ing temporary buildings or doing other 
emergency work with great rapidity we 
surpass the world; so one day like a good 
Yankee boaster I ventured to call the atten- 
tion of a British officer to the speed with 
which the new structures were being com- 
pleted. 

His point of view rather surprised me. 
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“Yes,” he said; ‘when you Americans 
really get started on something of that 
sort you do it more rapidly, I suppose, than 
any other people. But on the other hand 
you are often so slow in getting started 
that the initial delay eats up more time 
than you save by the celerity with which 
you do the actual work.” 

In illustration he told me of an experi- 
ence of his own. 

“When I arrived in this country,” he 
said, “I required two large rooms in which 
to store several tons of paraphernalia 
which my government was sending over to 
be copied here, for the use of the American 
Army. 

“Oh, yes,’ I was told when I asked for 
the rooms. ‘We will give them to you at 
once.’ Then several days passed. At last I 
mentioned the subject again. 

““Haven’t you got those rooms yet?’ 
said the American official with whom I was 
dealing. ‘We will fix it right off!’ He then 
showed me one large room, asking whether 
it would do. There was space enough, but 
for certain reasons I needed two rooms. 
‘Will this room serve if we build a fireproof 
partition?’ he inquired. I said it would. 
I expected the building of that partition to 
consume two or three days. It would have 
taken two or three days to build it in Eng- 
land or France. Naturally then, I was 
much surprised and gratified when I learned 
that same afternoon that the work was 
done and my two rooms ready. As I have 
said, we British couldn’t have accomplished 
it so quickly. But—and this should not be 
overlooked—in England or France my stor- 
age space would have been ready for me 
just as soon as it was ready over here, or 
perhaps sooner, for the reason that the 
work would have been begun several days 
earlier, when I first asked for the rooms. 

“‘While in this country I have seen count- 
less examples of this same tendency. There- 
fore I should say that while it is one of your 
national virtues that you are good at 
‘speeding up,’ it is one of your national 
vices that you are very slow in beginning to 
speed up. 

“For instance, when I came over here I 
expected to find that you had a small but 
very efficient army—for I had heard a great 
deal about American efficiency. You see 
there was every reason why it should have 
been the finest little army of its size in the 
world. 

“You ought to have known more about 
warfare, when you came into the war, than 
any of the rest of us knew, because you had 
observers at all fronts. Your observers 
could tell you what we were doing, what 
the French were doing, and also what the 
Germans were doing. You therefore had 
access to more information than we had.” 


Who’s Who in Uniform 


“Well, I found nothing of the kind. 
Your army was not efficient at all. It was 
not equipped. You hadn’t a first-class air- 
plane—not one; though the warring na- 
tions had been using them and developing 
them for several years, and though your 
observation officers must have made vo- 
luminous reports upon the subject, as well 
as on a vast amount of other details of 
modern warfare. It was the same with ar- 
tillery. The same with machine guns. The 
same with practically everything. Instead 
of having taken advantage of your wonder- 
ful opportunity you have had to begin at 
the very beginning. Instead of having had 
an airplane motor ready you actually did 
not begin to build one until long after you 
were in the war. 

“T am told that when your observation 
officers came back with their priceless in- 
formation they were returned to their regi- 
ments instead of being kept in Washington 
and used to the utmost. 

“Things seem to have been conducted 
honestly. That is a good thing. You have 


the draft. That is a good thing, also. You | 


have the raw material in the way of men. 
But of modern warfare you did not know 
the rudiments, though you had had ample 
time and opportunity to learn. The plain 
fact is that whoever is responsible has 
failed, and failed shamefully.” 

Less distressing was the episode recounted 
by an exceedingly jaunty-looking British 
officer. 

“The thing that has surprised me most,” 
said he, “‘was a letter I received from a 
Washington tailor, informing me that one 
of his customers, an American officer, was 
much taken with the cut of my breeches, 
and that he—the tailor—would regard it as 
a personal favor if I would bring a pair of 
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my breeches round to his shop and leave 
them to be used as a pattern.” . 

The presence in Washington of large 
numbers of foreign liaison officers in their 
variegated uniforms tends greatly to em- 
bellish the streets as well as to indicate that 
our Allies are freely helping us to help our- 
selves to help them. 

The variety of foreign uniforms has, how- 
ever, proved perplexing in many instances 
to officers and men in our service, and has 
resulted in a good deal of confusion in the 
matter of saluting. 

Even in our own hastily assembled draft 
and reserve forces the distinctive marks 
of various ranks and branches of the service 
are sometimes found a little bit confusing. 
It is no rare thing, for example, for privates 
wearing the white bands of the aviation 
cadet corps to receive salutes from privates 
in the draft army who mistake them for 
officers—a mistake which is the more likely 
to occur if the aviation private happens to 
have had his uniform made by a good 


tailor. Also, I have seen young Plattsburg , 


graduates, filled with a laudable desire to 
be correct, salute when bareheaded—which 
is not required. 

If our new soldiers are sometimes con- 
fused by the signs and forms of the Amer- 
ican service, how much more are they likely 
to be puzzled by the various foreign in- 
signia. British officers, for instance, have 
the option of wearing the indication of their 
rank either upon the shoulder or upon the 
cuff. An American reserve officer, meeting 
a British officer of a certain rank, and 
anxious to familiarize himself with the 
British markings, will note the insignia on 
the other’s shoulder straps. But the next 
British officer he meets may wear the 
marks of rank upon his sleeve, and being 
thus mistaken for a private may receive no 
salute, though he ranks the American and 
though the latter desires to be entirely 
punctilious. 


The Red-Tape Worms’ Webs 


Similarly, in the French service a soldier 
who has been wounded in action, be he 
officer or man, wears a small chevron on 
one sleeve. He does not get one of these 
chevrons literally for each wound on his 
body, but for each separate engagement in 
which he is wounded. French officers of 
high rank, wearing these marks, have been 
mistaken in this country for corporals. In 
France the thing is probably working the 
other way about; our American sergeants 
and sergeant majors are doubtless mistaken 
over there for veterans who have been 
repeatedly wounded in action. 

In the old days, when our officers were 
not required to wear uniform on the street 
or even when working in the Navy De- 
partment or the War Department, Wash- 
ington worried little about rank. You 
could pass by admirals and generals and 
never be aware of it. Now, however, that 
is changed. Everyone who has a right to a 
uniform must put it on. Rank has sud- 
denly assumed a great-importance. Every- 
one is concerned with it. -It follows one 
everywhere, even into elevators. And rank 
in a crowded elevator may become a most 
uncomfortable thing. You will discover 
that in the Army and Navy Club. The 
general or the admiral may be at the back 
of the elevator, and the lieutenant com- 
manders, the majors, the captains and the 
lieutenants may be at the front. But eti- 
quette demands that when the elevator 
stops the rank of those within it must be 
unscrambled. The ranking officer, no mat- 
ter how fat, must be allowed to get out first. 
Officers of lower rank must not step out and 
clear the way but must wedge themselves 
back toward the sides of the car and make 
a passage for the august personage at the 
rear. Through this passage he is obliged 
to push; the officer next in rank follows, 
and so on until the elevator is emptied. 

In England and France this is to a large 
extent a young man’s war. The old dead- 
wood has been and is being cleared away. 
And so, we have begun to perceive, it must 
be with us. It is nothing to the discredit 
of certain officers who have grown old in 
honorable service that their minds are no 
longer sufficiently agile to get through 
red-tape entanglements. But it is to the 
discredit of the nation if such old officers 
are allowed to impede progress. 

Through the long sunshiny hours of 
peace the Washington red-tape worms have 
spun their webs. Then came the crisis, and 
we have recently been shocked to find that 
the red tape has turned into barbed wire— 
our own barbed wire barring our own way. 
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Red tape is probably thicker in the Wa 
Department than elsewhere, though othe 
departments have enough and to spare 
Officers reared and matured in the servi« 
become so accustomed to routine that on 
those who are natural executives escape th 
deadening influence and are able to expanc 
with the war. ; % 

Colonel Roosevelt tells a story of his e 
fort to get the Rough Riders equipped to g¢ 
to Cuba at the outbreak of the Seach We 
While General—then Colonel—Leonar¢ 
Wood stayed with the regiment, Roosevelt 
as Lieutenant Colonel, went to Washing 
ton and exerted every effort to obtai 
supplies. From time immemorial it hac 
been the habit of the quartermaster’s de 
partment to issue clothing to the arm 
twice a year. Summer clothing was issuer 
about January, and winter clothing abou 
July. Roosevelt found that the amiabl 
old officer with whom he had to deal i 
the quartermaster’s department wished 
follow the usual routine. July being 2 
hand he proposed to issue winter clothin; 
to the Rough Riders, without regard to th 
fact that they were going to fight in : 
semitropical country in the hottest mont] 
of the year. When Roosevelt pointed o 
that this arrangement would not be satis 
factory and insisted upon having ligh| 
clothing for his men the old soldier becam 
greatly disturbed. a 

“Oh, dear!” he sighed. ‘‘I had eve 
thing running beautifully, and now alon 
comes this war and mixes things all up! 

In one very important respect the schem 
of military life is precisely the reverse c 
that of civil life: In business it is th 
function of a good executive to have 1 hi 
brains and utilize the capabilities of hi 
subordinates, but in military life all ir 
centive comes from above. In other 
whereas an ambitious young business ma 
is encouraged to make suggestions to hi 
superiors and may thereby better his pos 
tion, the young officer cannot go to h 
senior with suggestions. There is no 
against it save precedent, but prece 
is a very powerful law in the service, an 
it is perfectly understood that a youn 
officer having the temerity to venture a) 
opinion will in all likelihood be snubbed fc 
his pains. Ey 

The theory seems to be that a colone 
having passed through the ranks of lie 
tenant colonel, major, captain and li 
tenant, necessarily knows more than tt 
men now in those ranks, and that a ger 
eral must in the natural course of even 


know more than a colonel. > | 


Initiative Discouraged | 


Initiative is thus discouraged, and t 
degrees the average regular officer is like 
to cease to think of results and to becon| 
satisfied when his desk is clear of paper 
That is to say, he is trained under the arm 
system to pass the buck. When the bu 
is passed it is up to somebody else. Whi 
may happen or may not happen then 1s! 
affair of his. Also, as I have said befor’ 
routine is forever getting in its deadly wo! 
upon him. 4 

This is true to a degree in the navy ' 
well as the army, though the navy, bei! 
our first line of defense, has never bet 
neglected as the army has, and is cons 
quently much better administered. ¥ 
even there the routine of peacetimes has} 
effect. . | 

A case in point is that of an admiral, 
man of the highest ability in certain sp 
cialized lines, who has recently had to st 
down. The speed and expansion of Wi 
work were too much for him. Trained | 
detail he could not get away from it. Ith: 
long been his custom carefully to read 
contracts, correct them in pencil and thi 
read over the corrected copies. That W 
well enough, perhaps, in peacetime, b’ 
with war the contracts became vast al 
voluminous, and as an executive it was! 
longer possible for him to read them al 
fulfill his other duties. 

Yet he tried. Instead of exercising ge 
eral supervision and leaving minuti2 
assistants he spent untold hours readit 
and rereading contracts, until at last 
broke under the strain. re 

In contrast to this I recall an_episo 
illustrating the method of a great busin 
executive, now engaged in important Go 
ernment work. I was sitting in his office) 
Washington waiting to speak to him. T) 
man who was there ahead of me W 
cussing certain details of the work in h 
It seemed to me that the distingt 

(Concluded on Page 117) 
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a Coffee Pot 


aces perfections meet in this beautiful 
Mirro Coffee Pot, characteristic of the 
unusual refinement and utility of every article 
of Mirro Aluminum. Any one of them alone 
would indeed denote superiority. Together 
they constitute a combination of excellence 
simply unmatchable. 


The handle (1) is accurately designed to 
fit a woman’s hand comfortably, with every 
regard for proper balance when pouring. It 
is highly ebonized, detachable, and is fashioned 
to afford a sure grip without effort. 


* Handle sockets (2) are welded on, so is 
the spout (3), as is also the combination hinge 
and cover tipper * (4). 


* The rivetless, no-burn ebonized knob (5) 
is another feature ‘‘starred’”’ with 2 and 4 as 
belonging exclusively to the Mirro line. 


Flame guard (6) prevents handle from 
burning. A little thing, but a very big one 
where the beauty and long life of the handle 
are concerned. 


‘Number (7) is the famous Mirro finish, a 
mirror surface that is easy to keep like new. 
The design (8) is rich Colonial, always in 
good taste. Also made in plain round style. 


A quarter century of better aluminum mak- 
ing by one of the world’s largest makers of 
aluminum ware is wrought into every Mirro 
article. Your money buys the utmost in 
beauty, convenience and durability. 


The well-known Mirro trade-mark, stamped 
into every piece, is your guide to quality. Sold 
by the better dealers everywhere at ordinary 
aluminum prices. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company, Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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Here’s where you put 
the pleasure punch into 
jimmy pipe smokes! 


Break a new trail through the smokewoods with 
Prince Albert, like your middle name was Obejoyful! 
Get to humming that joy’us puff-tune you hear up and 
down the pike! Make the tidy red tin of P. A. your 
right bower—and you'll slip into springtime happy as a 
clam at high tide! 


Prince Albert hands back the biggest bunch of smoke 
peace you ever hit! That’s because it has quality! 
And, you'll get the tape on that quality speed on the first 
bounce—it lands on your smokeapparatus so mighty 
quick and smooth and clever. 


P. A. is regular day-after-day tobacco; the man-- 
kind that’s as long as it is wide; tobacco you can sing 
about at sun-up, because it passed out such chummy 
cheer the night before! Can’t pile out of the quilts fast 
enough to get-going-again ! 


Now, lay back of quality, of fine flavor and fra- 
grance, the fact that Prince Albert can’ tbite! Bite 
and parch are cut out by our exclusive patented 
process! No matter how tender your tongue may 
be, we tell you Prince Albert won’t fuss it! What 
kind of a smokelisten does all that put into 
your smokechest ? 


~ 


the national joy smoke 


is just a little better than the happiest word you ever 
heard clicked off about its quality and its sink-in-deep 
satisfaction. Smoking men will chip in the say-so that 
words never yet have been invented that altogether 
express P. A.’s top-round-of-the-ladder goodness! You 
just have to rub up against it personally! 


DRINGE : ALBERT pes Yaa ie ei Take a tip: dip into real smokeluck, and draw 
bs: Bobs s. x out a tidy red tin and set-in-a-session with Prince 
 g Albert! Let yourself into wise-smoke-circles and find 
out what’s what—for what ails your smokeappetite! 


Prince Albert is at your command everywhere tobacco is sold. 
Toppy red bags, tidy red tins, handsome fall pound and full 
half pound tin humidors—and—that clever, practical full 
pound crystal-glass humidor with sponge-moistener top that 
keeps the tobacco in perfect condition. 

teumucesee Poe ese R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


TOBA °. 'y ay “ Copyright 1918 by 
ae i R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
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eman was becoming impatient. All 
sudden he waved the underling away, 


ow true this statement was I learned 
m my time came. I wanted him to 
se a letter covering certain complicated 
| points. 

Tell Mr. X about it,’’ he said, men- 
ing a well-known lawyer who had 
ed his bureau that same morning. “Let 
_write the letter. Anything he tells me 
ign I will sign.” 

4 the army, the navy, and, I believe, all 
xr departments of the Government, the 
erican business man, in uniform and 
of uniform, is now engaged in crawling 
er red tape, clambering over it, worm- 
his way through it—and, best of all, 
vuutting it. Sometimes it very nearly 
ngles him, sometimes his activities 
g him perilously close to court-martial, 
on he goes. For he is an “emergency 
1’—a man who, as one of them put it 


ld cause delay. They are there to pre- 
t delay. They are there to help end 
war. To do their special work—what- 
it may be—they have left their families 
their affairs; and they desire above 
Jse to finish the job as soon as it can be 
hed, and get back home. The army, 
navy, service in some Government de- 
ment, does not mean for them a career 
the interruption of a career. 
Jashington is alive with these men. 
{| meet them everywhere—successful 
neiers, manufacturers, organizers, ex- 
sin all manner of subjects, some still 
yed as civilians, some in uniform. Day 
“night they are in their offices. They 
ie business appointments for the most 
‘aordinary hours—for eleven P. M., or 
night, or—this appointment was ac- 
ly given to a friend of mine who wished 
/2e a certain general—one-thirty A. M. 


The Winning Formula 


Lae) 


t 

i 

fi of these experts from various 
is in civil life are so busy that they are 
re of little or nothing that is going on 
ide their own department of endeavor. 
you know that your house is a part of 
world they know that their specialized 
kis a part of the great work of some 
td, committee, council, or department, 
th is in turn but one of many bodies 
ling upon interlocking orbits in the 
nite space of the Washington war firma- 


ibe 

ne ee . . 

Ten capable of vision, in Washington, 
* whole are as rare as great astronomers. 


ius is required merely to comprehend 
| American war machine in all its rami- 
(ions. And when it is considered that 
-war machine, which is so vast, is as 
(only a small thing compared with the 
machines of our Allies, and that it 
it be codrdinated with their machines 
shat all function together as one stu- 
(dous unit, then it is not a matter for 
pee if most of us are overawed by 
tis going on. 


Tecan give you the formula for winning 
| war,” one of the world’s great organiz- 
geniuses said to me. 

What is it?” 
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“Tt needs a general manager and a 
board of directors.” ; 

“The American end of it, you mean?” 

“Yor the Allies.”’ 

“Where can you get a man for general 
manager?” 

“T am talking theory,” he said. ‘‘I am 
not at all sure that there exists in the 
wens an intellect great enough for the 
ob. 

In the old days of peace and plenty you 
might have called this man an optimist. 
Most of our great men of affairs were 
optimists in those times. They had con- 
fidence in the future of the country, and 
they backed their confidence with cash. 
Optimism has indeed been perhaps the 
greatest single factor in the commercial 
development of the United States. But 
there is optimism and optimism. The op- 
timism of big men was never blind. It 
was reasoned optimism—not the optimism 


of the man who thinks he is doing his share | | 


when he talks about ‘“‘ Business as usual,” 
and sings ‘‘Smile, smile, smile!” 


The Attitude of Big Men 


The present mental attitude of the man 
of whom I speak is typical of that of other 
big-minded Americans. He is neither an 
optimist nor a pessimist about the war. He 
is simply a logician. He is courageous, 
determined, hopeful, but neither satisfied 
nor oversanguine. He does not expect 
Edison or Henry Ford to win the war for 
us. He awaits no miraculous inventions 
such as we are taught to hope for by the 
Sunday papers. He does not expect food 
to win the war—or money—or any other 
single item. He hopes as profoundly as 
any human being can hope that we shall 
win. He feels that we must win—that 
otherwise life will not be worth living. He 
believes that we can win if we all bend 
every effort to the task. But he is not 
cocksure. He does not underrate Germany 
or boast vaingloriously about America. He 
does not prate of what we think we are, 
and think we have, and think we shall 
have, and think we shall do. 

I have heard many able men talk about 
the war, but I have yet to find one who 
is cocksure. The men who are cocksure are 
not the big men. Big men seek facts, face 
them, and reach conclusions not through 
their temperament but with their brains. 
And the facts as to American war prepara- 
tion in its present stage are not such as to 
warrant optimism. Indeed, looking at life 
in its larger aspect, few things do warrant 
it—or pessimism either. The pendulum 
swings. Your end of the seesaw goes up 
and down—up and down. When half the 
world is dark the other half is light. In the 
blackest hour of night we have faith that 
dawn will ultimately come. The weaker 
we are the more readily the tides of life 
can lift us to extreme elation or drag us to 
extreme despair. 

If Hamlet is unbalanced so also is Polly- 
anna. And war hath her Pollyannas and 
her Hamlets no less than peace. The eagle, 
soaring over No Man’s Land and seeing 
much, is silent, but the caged—or Cabi- 
neted—canary twitters cheerfully—until 
the poisoned gases come. 

We do not see things as they are through 
blue glasses or yet through glasses that 
are rose colored. There should be no color 
in the lens through which we look at Truth. 
And Truth is the thing above all others 
upon which we must now fix our gaze. For 
it was never truer than it is to-day that 
“The truth shall make you free.” 
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& Co., Unlimited | 


Want Partners 


Nature has a workshop 
all ready for business. ‘This 
business is gardening. And 
to go into partnership with 
Nature, to enjoy the luxury 
of plenty of fresh vegetables, 
to be surrounded all summer 
with an abundance of 
beautiful flowers, requires 
but a trifling investment. 


A part of your back yard 
or a neighborhood vacant 
lot, an hour of your time 
every day and the modest 
cost of 


FERRY’S 


Gan 
SEEDS 
will be your share of the 

bargain. 

Nature furnishes golden 
sunshine in unstinted meas- 
ure, generous quantities of 
life-giving rain, and Ferry’s 
Seeds are bred to give a 
bountiful yield of surpassing 
quality. 

Ferry’s Seeds are the 
choice of thousands of pro- 
fessional and amateur gar- 
deners because Ferry’s Seeds 
have known pedigrees. For 
many generations we have 
kept pedigree and trial 
records. Each year we test 

the new seeds in our great 

trial gardens to see that 
the special virtues of size, 
or quality, or vigor, or 
tenderness, or juiciness 
are reproducing as they 
| should. 
Only those seeds which 
| measure up to Ferry standards 
] are ever packed and sold 


; } / under the Ferry label. 


Let us send you the Ferry Seed 
Annual. ree on request. It 
contains valuable receipts for 
cooking vegetables. Dealers 
everywhere sell Ferry’s Seeds. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 


Detroit, Mich. 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 
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The “Why” of the Hood Extra “Ply” 


You remember that blow-out which 
caused you trouble, annoyance and 
expense? The disappointment in your 
tire mileage and wear? 


The reason was a tire weak in fabric backbone 


iS where it should have been essentially strong. 
Take the time to go to a Hood Dealer. Count 
Economy the plies of fabric in the Hood 41/,” Arrow 


Tread and compare with any “‘standard”’ 5’’ 
tire. Then consider the price divided by miles 
guaranteed and delivered. 


You will find an unanswerable reason for the Hood 
low comparative cost per mile—and for the growing 
Hood reputation. 

The famous Hood outdoor signs protect you upon the highways 
of America and point the way to the sign of a Hood Dealer. 
Look up the address of our nearest dealer on the page opposite 
thecontents page of the 1918 Blue Book. Ask him toshow you the 
““why”’ of that Hood extra “‘ply.’”” We leave the answer to you. 


Hood Tire Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 
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3 Thrif 


To save more most of us must earn more, Let us tell you how to turn your spare 
hours into cash, We offer pleasant, out-of-door evening work at good pay. Write 


to The Curtis Publishing Company 278 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Burpee’s 
Sweet Peas 
SIX STANDARD SPENCERS 


For 25¢ we will mail one 


packet eachof the 
following: 


AN you imagine 
something so deli- 
cious—so alluring —so 
rich and tempting that 
you just HAVE to 
taste it? 


That’s Vogan’s 


A fascinating variety of 
kinds to choose from, 


VOGAN CANDY CO. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Cherub, rich creamy rose 
Decorator, rosy terracotta 
Hercules, soft rose pink self 
Jack Tar, bronzy violet-blue 
| King White, large, pure white “A, 
=A Orchid, beautiful orchid color. 
“The Burpee Leaflet on Sweet 
Pea Culture” with each collec- 
tion. If purchased separately 
the above would cost 65c. 


Burpee’s Annual 
The leading American Seed Catalog 
216 pages with 103 colored 

fm illustrations. It is mailed free 

M upon request. A post card 

J will do. Write for your copy 
today and mention The Saturday Evening Post. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 


Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 


we 


Jobbers and dealers write. 


Plant a War Garden 
For Patriotism and Profit 


; Grow your own fresh vegetables this summer 
Aand cut down your living expenses. We have 


Two Big Seed Specials 

For Home Gardeners 
hat will give an average family all the garden 
egetables they will eat. Write for our Catalogue of 
; ; ; Blue Ribbon Seeds, the choicest seed grown for big 
continuous production and fine quality Our Catalogue is just the book for the gardener. Contains all 
information necessary to make his garden a paying success. 


Wood, Stubbs Co., Inc., 219 E. Jefferson St., 


Louisville, Ky. 
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were severed, great quantities of German 
goods had been consigned to South Amer- 
ican ports. Millions of dollars’ worth were 
in storehouses. Their owners in Germany 
or in other parts of the world could not take 
possession or could not designate agents to 
locate shipments in transit. As a conse- 
quence there is a good deal of property in 
various parts of the United States the own- 
ership of which is unknown. Some day 
the owners will appear and present claims. 
Uncle Sam in the meantime undertakes the 
responsibility, sees to it that none of the 
goods is stolen or sold by unscrupulous per- 
sons, but that all is cared for just the same 
as enemy property of identified owners. 
Search for stray goods has just begun and 


leno one knows how much of it is going to be 


found. Chemicals of great value to the 
Government may be stored somewhere in 
America—doing no good to the owner or 
to the United States Government. Many 
warehouses hitherto have not kept a de- 
tailed record of the contents of boxes and 
crated possessions stored with them, so it 
may be necessary to make a comprehensive 
inspection. 

The curious thing is that the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian has less property registered 
with him from such German centers as 
Milwaukee, St. Louis and Cincinnati than 
from other American cities. Offhand this 
might seem to be due to a failure to register 
enemy properties as required by law, and 
investigators may in the next few months 
add no small amount of property to their 
list from those places; but another theory 
may account for it. Germans by the thou- 
sands reside in Milwaukee, St. Louis and 
Cincinnati but few of them do business 
with Germany directly or indirectly. The 
great majority of them probably are en- 
gaged in domestic industries and businesses 
which of course are not disturbed whether 
the proprietors are German citizens or un- 
naturalized Americans. 

Many properties have not yet been regis- 
tered through ignorance of the law. Again 
some concerns have been caught between 
two jurisdictions— England and the United 
States. A corporation with German owners 
but with branches in Great Britain and the 
United States may be subject to the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act of Great Britain 
and also of the United States. The Depart- 
ment of State in negotiation with the British 
Foreign Office must yet resolve who is to 
exercise the authority, because England has 
one rule and America another. 


Enemy Insurance Companies 


Several businesses of course were forced 
into liquidation—notably insurance com- 
panies. It became the duty of the Alien 
Property Custodian to prevent loss to 
American citizens who held policies in those 
companies. Accordingly Mr. Palmer and 
his assistants had to reinsure everybody 
in other companies without loss to the in- 
dividual policy holder—and the net pro- 
ceeds of the liquidation will be kept for the 
owners until the end of the war. 

On the other hand whenever the majority 
stock in a concern is held in Germany Mr. 
Palmer acts for the stockholders. 

All companies in America, however, 
whether they have minority or majority 
stockholders abroad are compelled to make 
regular reports. And the Alien Property 
Custodian is entitled to receive dividends 
and interest on behalf of enemy aliens. If 
he thinks property or securities had better 
be sold he has the power to dispose of them 
and deposit the proceeds. By the same 
token he is temporarily responsible for the 
ships of the North German Lloyd and 
Hamburg American Lines, seized by the 
United States and now in use as transports 
for American troops. These vessels have 
not been confiscated but requisitioned by 
the Navy Department. Mr. Palmer is re- 
sponsible for what happens to them—that 
is, he must keep a record of the property 
and the cost of maintenance. Whether the 
United States will have to pay for the 
use of the ships or for those that may hap- 
pen to be sunk by German submarines is 
something which must be decided at the 
peace conference along with a multitude 
of other complex questions of law. 

hat is Germany doing about Amer- 
ican property? Such information as our 
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Government has received indicates that 
custodian has been appointed, but just wh 
care is being taken of American goodsisn 
known. Of course that which happened 
be in the holds of ships in German ports w 
promptly requisitioned on the outbreak 
war and American claims undoubtedly w 
be honored some day when a government 
established in Germany which once mo 
recognizes international law. But it ises 
mated that all the American property 
Germany that has been taken over by t) 
Imperial Government doesn’t exceed $2; 
000,000—hardly a drop in the bucket eo 
pared to German holdings in the Unit) 
States. 7 
If Germany attempted any wholes: 
confiscation the United States would ha 
a powerful lever for reprisal. It is to t 
interest of the Germans, therefore, to’ 
very scrupulous about the pron 
Americans. Also itis not altogether im 
sible that the Entente Allies may pool th 
interests on this question at the peace 
ference and require that an accounting 
made of British and French holdin 
Germany before the United States, Gre 
Britain and France relinquish the proper! 
of Germans in their respective countries,| 
But thus far the American Governme! 
has taken very good care of everythi 
German. 5 
There has been no destruction or confisc 
tion, but a preservation of plant, capital a) 
profits and even a development of great 
utility, so that after the war some of t 
German enterprises will have increased 
value through the efficiency and busind 
momentum acquired in the interval, — 
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Two Different Policies 


Thousands of lawyers, officers and expt 
employees of trust companies througho 
the United States who volunteered th 
services are keeping this property inte 
and administering it without compen: 
tion. Such expenses of operation as ¢ 
incurred are borne by Uncle Sam. Engla’ 
pays it out of the income of the estates a 
properties, but the United States has x; 
yet been disposed to doso, though obviouy 
it is a legitimate trust expense. , 

Isn’t it going too far to be so genercs 
with the enemy? There are two points’ 
view on this within our own Governme 
andamong those in Congress who ha 
given any thought to the subject. 0} 
school argues that German interests in t) 
United States ought to be Americaniz| 
anyway and that no stronger blow could? 
dealt to the Kaiser than to make it imp- 
sible for Germany to get a foothold ind 
trially in this country again. All the 
firms whose property has been taken oy 
have been connected directly or indir’ 
with companies in Central and South Am- 
ica and the present operation of the Tre 
ing With the Enemy Act doubtless will 
many cases break Germany’s hold on Sou 
American trade. Those who believe t? 
strangulation of German commerce in t3 
hemisphere should be made permanent ? 
in favor of hitting the representatives of t 
Kaiser wherever they raise their heads. 

But there is another school, much me 
idealistic, which seeks to use the very poli’ 
of restraint now exercised by Uncle 8S: 
as an argument to win the masses of G- 
many to the program of democratizatil 
sought by the Entente. Those who h 
this view, among whom at present is P: 
dent Wilson himself, believe the propel! 
ought to be carefully conserved asa a 
act to the German people. For it has be 
the cry of America that this is not a bat? 
against the German people but against t» 
militaristic leaders, of whom they have th 
far been unable to rid themselves. T 
United States is not making a selfish ca 
paign for private property, the acquisitit 
of which of course could be justified 
Hindenburg hypocrisy of ‘military ; 
sity” or “the fortune of war,” some he 
offered by the German Foreign Office. 

Congress itself, which created the office: 
Alien Property Custodian and delegat 
powers to the President to take over ener 
property, must decide ultimately which 
these two policies it will adopt. Until th 
Mr. Palmer’s job is to enforce the pres€ 
law and administer as carefully as possil? 
the biggest trust company in the world. — 


show cracks and pinholes. 


You can get a window shade that is 
\de to resist wear. A Brenlin window 
de is so carefully made, so treated, 
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O window shade will stand con- 
tinual bad treatment, but even 
slight hard usage will make an 
finary shade wrinkle and bag—make 


it it will wear two or three times as 


hy Brenlin is so much more 


durable! 


The ordinary window shade is 
loosely woven cloth ‘‘filled”’ 
th chalk and clay to make the 
eal look smooth and firm. 
lacks the very quality you buy 
sor—durability. At your win- 
iws the material soon wrinkles 
1 bags, the ‘‘filling’ drops 
t, your shade is full of ugly 
seaks and holes. 


| g as an ordinary shade! 
! 
4 
. 


Brenlin—the long-wearing 
yadow shade material—is just 
f ely-woven, strong cloth; it has 
ft a particle of ‘‘filling”’ in it. 
| wears and wears! It hangs 
sooth and straight. Nocracks, 
pinholes! You are amazed at 
t2 length of time it wears—and 
tl looks well. 


iipert skill, extra care in every step 


of the process 


The skill and knowledge of years go into 
ery step of the special process which makes 
enlin the shade cloth of remarkable quali- 
is. To maintain the perfect even weave, 
te number of threads to a square inch is 
unted and kept uniform! It is especially 
(ated so that it will not sag—will not wrinkle. 
lis fortified to withstand the sudden attacks 
¢ sucking, whipping wind. It is tinted: by 
Ind with a scientifically prepared, expensive 


(lor which keeps it supple and reveals its 
lautiful Jinen-like texture. This color does 
it spot in the rain, nor fade in the hottest 


én! 


Two or three times as economical 
as ordinary window shades! 


‘The first cost of Brenlin window shades is 
'tlemore than that of ordinary window shades. 


+ Blackstone Hotel, Omaha, Neb., found Brenlin the most 
satisfactory shade for its 1,000 windows. Shaded 
by Orchard & Wilhelm. 


BD 


hy 


eal! 
Make two tight folds in ordi- Fold Brenlin, the long-wear- 
nary window shade material. ing window shade material. 


Hold it to the light, See the It remains unbroken, no 
cracksandcountlesspinholes. cracks, no pinholes, 


renin, 


the long wearing window, 
shade material - 
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shade gets much hard treatment 


You can now get a window shade material so durable it stands 
accidents and everyday strains twice as long as the ordinary shade 


And they wear two to three times as 
long! It is cheaper in actual money to 
buy Brenlin, and what a saving of the 
trouble, the annoyance of cracked, 
wrinkled window shades that must be 
so often replaced. 


See Brenlin at your 
dealer’s 


Go to the Brenlin dealer in your 
town—see the many rich, mellow color- 
ings he has in this wonderful wearing 
material. You will be sure to find just 
the color you want for your home. 


To have all your windows the 
same color on the outside, yet 
to have a pleasing variety of 
color schemes in different rooms, 
get Brenlin Duplex, one color on 
one side, another color on the 
other. 


Make sure you are getting 
genuine Brenlin—try the famous 
Brenlin test in your dealer’s shop. 
Look for the word ‘“Brenlin” 
perforated on the edge—when 
you buy, and when your window 
shades are hung. 


If you do not know where to 
find Brenlin, write us and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


For windows of little impor- 
tance Camargo or Empire shades 
sive you the greatest value ob- 
tainable in filled window shades. 


Free book on how to 
shade your windows 


Send for this attractive 
book today. It tells how 
you can make your win- 
dows and your whole home 
more beautiful. With it 
we will send actual samples 
of Brenlin window shade 
material in all the charming Brenlin colors. 


Chas. W. Breneman & Company, 2017 
Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio—‘‘ The oldest 
window shade house in America.”’ Factories: 
Cincinnati, Ohio and Brooklyn, New York. 
Branches: New York City and Gakland, Cal- 
ifornia. Owners of the good-will and trade- 
marks of the Jay C. Wemple Company. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co. 


| 2017 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
| Please send me ‘‘How Shall I Shade and 
Decorate My Windows?” 
| Name ae = 
2 
i 
. . 
| City = 2 State. = a 
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ages of Greater Production 


HE advantages of dependable motive equip- 
ment are marked and manifold—zin the 
finished product, in maintained production, 
and in the good-will of every man behind the work. 


Employees do not welcome loss of time and 
money due to faulty equipment shut-downs. In like 
measure they welcome full wage for full time, 
with a little extra now and then as a result of 
greater output. 


Because of the good-will they establish in the 
front office and on the pay-roll, Robbins & Myers 
Motors have rightly won their reputation for day- 
in-and-day-out dependability. 


No establishment is better than its men, and 
men cannot attain their highest efficiency when im- 
peded by faulty operating equipment. 


Big machine or portable drill— whatever the 
equipment calling for a motor of from 1-40 to 30 


horsepower, its operating efficiency is enhanced by 
a Robbins & Myers, the result of 21 years’ experi- 
ence in the building of dependable motors. 


* * * 


Manufacturers of the better electrically-driven de- 
vices equip their product with R & M Motors for the 
self-same reason of reliable performance. A Robbins 
& Myers Motor ona vacuum cleaner, washing ma- 
chine, addressing machine, mailing machine, coffee 
grinder or meat chopper is a sure sign of unusual 
quality throughout —a guarantee of better service. 


Power users, makers of motor-driven devices, 
and electrical dealers find the wages of better pro- 


duction, better performance and better sales in the 
Robbins & Myers line. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 


For Twenty-one years makers of Cuality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


* 


§ 2) SIMPLIFYING HOUSEWORK} 
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facbeth Lenses are 


sed in the torch of 
eGoddess of Liberty 


Why Wait for the Law to Force You? 


ET this green glass visor lens at 
once! 


Help eliminate the perils of night 
driving—help make the roads safe for 
all, yourself, other motorists and pe- 
destrians. 


Lights that glare and blind are both 
dangerous and illegal. To weaken 
your lights to insufficiency in order to 
evade arrest is a risky compromise. 


This lens gives you the benefit of 
all your light, complies with laws, does 
not blind others, and adds a smart 
touch of distinctiveness to your car’s 
appearance. 

It is built with the same scientific 
accuracy and skill that has estab- 
lished Macbeth-Evans as world-wide 
lens authorities. 


For battleships, lighthouses, rail- 
roads and searchlights where the 


finest is demanded, Macbeth experi- 
ence and expertness is sought. 


Get this same degree of lens effi- 
ciency on your car. 


The front surface of the lens is di- 
vided into five horizontal prisms—each 
inclines at an angle determined with 
scientific accuracy. 


These prisms re-direct and bend 
the rays of light at the correct angle 
to give a Jong light and concentrated 
brilliance on the road. 


The concave recesses in the back of 
the lens spread the light laterally, 
thus providing the very essential side 
lighting for turning corners. 


It requires seventy-two hours to 
build one Macbeth lens. 


What other lens receives such skill 
and care? Get Macbeth at once! 


Price per pair $5—Denver and West $5.50—Canada $6—Winnipeg and West $6.50 


Macbeth lenses are for sale by leading jobbers, accessory dealers and garages everywhere. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Pittsburgh 


Branch Offices in: Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; New York; Philadelphia; 
Pittsburgh; San Francisco; St. Louis. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


} 
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QUEEN ANNE 


rs FROM THE ORIGINAL ENAMEL 
—— IN, ROYAL COLLE GIIONEORS 
: HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE V 
AT WINDSOR CASTLE 
Permission, Goupil & Co.Paris — Charles Soribners Sons.New York 


With the dignity and beauty characteristic of 1847 Rogers Bros. 
Silverware, and with a freshness in design and outline that 
sets it apart from all other patterns in silver plate. 


Seventy years successful experience has entered into its making. 


Teaspoons $6.00 a dozen 
Other pieces in proportion 


Sold by leading dealers 
Send for Catalog Q-90 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, MERIDEN CONN. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


LV EBV 


Seventy Year Plate 


1847, ( SWZ 
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Kp me ee . ff reading this copy of The Saturday Evening 
a . . a Post place a U. S. 1-cent stamp on this notice, 
y hand same to any U.S. postal employee, and 
it will be placed inthe hands of our soldiers or 
sailors at the front. No wrapping, no address. 
A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General. 
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/ UNCLE SAM 


CREAM OF WHEAT 
is Economical- One 
package will make ten 
quarts of cooked food 


GUVRIBVS Vins 
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/ The House of 


ecVeaeueaes, 


Kuppenheimer 
Chicago 


HE Spring styles for young 
men are distinctly military 
in spirit. But it’s a season to 
look beyond style. Everyone 


knows that good fabrics are 
scarce. It’s a time to depend on the 
established reputation of The House of 
Kuppenheimer for honest fabrics and 
fine tailoring. Prices $25 to $60. 


Send a postal for our 
book, ‘‘ Styles for Men.’ 


Copyright, 1918. 
The House of 
Kuppenheimer. 
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War Time Griddle Cakes 


1 egg yolk ees ta 
34 cupful milk 
34 cupful water 
21% cupfuls bread crumbs 
2 cupfuls flour 
2 teaspoonfuls salt 
8 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1 tablespoonful melted Crisco 
1 egg white 


(Use accurate level measurements. } 


Soak stale bread until sufficiently soft. Squeeze as 
dry as possible. Then crumble and measure. Beat 
egg yolk well, add milk, water, bread crumbs, flour, 
salt, baking powder and melted Crisco. Beat the 
egg white and add it. Fry in well Criscoed pans. 
This recipe makes about two dozen medium sized 
cakes. Serve with a ‘‘conservation syrup’’ made of 
apple or other fruit parings, water and sugar. A 
little Loganberry juice will give it a delicious flavor. 


This pancake recipe has been tested and Good 
Housekeeping Institute thoroughly approves it. 
— Mildred Maddocks, Director. 


A Book About Proper Foods 


“Balanced Daily Diet’’, by Janet McKenzie Hill, 
will help you in your choice of food required for 
physical and mental needs. The book is illus- 
trated in color and contains much valuab!e in- 
formation and many new recipes in which no 
butter is required. It also has the interesting 
Story of Crisco. Published to sell for 25 cents, 
we will send it for 10 cents in stamps. Address 
Dept. K-4, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


War Time Griddle Cakes 


—a good use for stale bread 


; : : : : a 
HE necessity for saving food is responsible for the creation of many new a 
dishes that are in no sense substitutes nor makeshifts. They really are z 
good and worth retaining after the necessity for conservation ends. . 
a 
bs 


War time Griddle Cakes is one of them. You can take stale bread, once a house- 
hold waste, and make pancakes that you will like as well as those made wholly | 


a RISCO ‘ 


For Frying for Shorteni 
oY Cake Making 


Crisco, because of its richness and delicacy, helps to make these economical 
griddle cakes more acceptable to most people than those made with ordinary . 
cooking fats. 


To countless thousands of housewives, known for their excellent cooking, Crisco’s 
richness and purity is an old, old story. 


Other thousands carrying out the Food Administration’s injunction, ‘‘Use no 
butter in cooking’’, are new Crisco enthusiasts. They now realize the advan- 
tages of depending on this wholly vegetable cooking fat. 


Crisco comes in one pound, air-tight, sanitary packages. It costs no more than 
lard exposed to all the impurities in the dust of a busy store. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
MAY WILSON 


St. Louis, April 10. 
YRIEND AL: Well Al the training trips over and we open up the season here 
tomorrow and I suppose the boys back home is all anxious to know about our 
ces and what shape the boys is in. Well old pal you can tell them we are out 
that old flag this year and the club that beats us will know they have been in a 
e. Vl say they will. 
peaking for myself personly I never felt better in my life and you know what that 
is Al. It means I will make a monkey out of this league and not only that but the 
will all have more confidence in themself and play better baseball when they know 
™s right and that I can give them the best I got and if Rowland handles the club 
‘and don’t play no favorites like last season we will be so far out in front by the 
fe July that Boston and the rest of them will think we have jumped to some 
* league. 
ell I suppose the old towns all excited about Uncle Sam declairing war on 
aany. Personly I am glad we are in it but between you and I Al I figure we ought 
‘been in it a long time ago right after the Louisiana was sank. I often say alls 
n love and war but that don’t mean the Germans or no one else has got a right to 
ler American citizens but thats about all you can expect from a German and 
ody that expects a-square deal from them is a sucker. You don’t see none of them 
Teing in our league but at that they couldn’t be no worse than the ones we got. 
2 of ours is so crooked they can’t lay in a birth only when the trains making a 


Al depending on me for sport and of course theys the ball club to and I would feel 
er if I quit them now when it looks like this is our year. SoI might just as 
Ke up my mind to whats got to be and not mop over it but I like to kid the rest 
boys and make them think I’m going to enlist to see their face fall and tonight 
Pper I told Gleason I thought I would quit the club and join thearmy. He tried 
agh it off with some of his funny stuff. He says ‘They wouldn’t take you.” “No,” 
be§ Suppose Uncle Sam is turning down men with a perfect physic.” So he says 
*y don’t want a man that if a shell would hit him in the head it would explode all 
|,-2¢ trench and raise havioc.”” I forget what I said back to him. 
+ Al I don’t know if I will pitch in this serious or not but if I do I will give 
uch of high life but maybe Rowland will save me to open up at Detroit where 


“And She Went and Got Herself a Hired Girl That Sticks Us for $8.00 Per Week and All as She Does is Cook Up the Meals and he arene 
Take Care of Little Al and Run Wild With a Carpet Sweeper’? bee. 
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a mans got to have something besides their glove. 


It takes more than camel flags to 
beat that bunch. I'll say it does. 


Your pal, JACK. 


CHICAGO, April 15. 
SHEEN? AL: Well Al here I am home again and Rowland sent some of us home 

from St. Louis instead of takeing us along to Detroit and I suppose he is figureing on 
saveing me to open up the home season next Thursday against St. Louis because they 
always want a big crowd on opening day and St. Louis don’t draw very good unless 
theys some extra attraction to bring the crowd out. But anyway I was glad to get 
home and see Florrie and little Al and honest Al he is cuter than ever and when he 
seen me he says ‘‘Who are you?”’ Hows that for a 3 year old? 

Well things has been going along pretty good at home while I was away only it will 
take me all summer to pay the bills Florrie has ran up on me and you ought to be 
thankfull that Bertha aint 1 of these Apollos thats got to keep everybody looking at 
them or they can’t eat. Honest Al to look at the clothes Florrie has boughten you 
would think we was planning to spend the summer at Newport News or somewhere. 
And she went and got herself a hired girl that sticks us for $8.00 per week and all'as she 
does is cook up the meals and take care of little Al and run wild with a carpet sweeper 
and dust rag every time you set down to read the paper. I says to Florrie “What is 
the idea? The 3 of us use to get along O. K. without no help from Norway.”’ So she 
says “I got sick in tired of staying home all the time or dragging the baby along with 
me when I went out.’’ So I said I remembered when she wouldn’t leave no one else take 
care of the kid only herself and she says ‘‘Yes but that was when I didn’t know 
nothing about babys and every time he cried I thought he had lumbago or something but 
now I know he has got no intentions of dying so I quit worring about him.” 

So I said “Yes but I can’t afford no high price servants to say nothing about dressing 
you like an actor and if you think I am going to spend all my salary on silks and satans 
and ete. you will get a big supprise.’”” So she says “You might as well spend your 
money on me as leave the ball players take it away from you in the poker game and 
show their own wives a good time with it. But if you don’t want me to spend your 
money I will go out and get some of my own to spend.” Then I said ‘‘ What will you 
do teach school?” And she says ‘No and I won’t teach school either.”” So I said ““No I 
guess you won’t. But if you think you want to try standing up behind a cigar counter 
or something all day why go ahead and try it and we’ll see how long you will last.” 
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So she says “‘I don’t have to stand behind no counter but 
I can go in business for myself and make more then you 
do.” So I said “‘ Yes you can”’ and she didn’t have no come 
back. 

Imagine Al a girl saying she could make more money 
then a big league pitcher. Probably theys a few of them 
that does but they are movie actors or something and I 
would like to see Florrie try to be a movie actor because 
they got to look pleasant all the time and Florrie would 
strain herself. 

Well Al the ski jumper has got dinner pretty near ready 
and after dinner I am going over North and see what the 
Cubs look like and I wish I pitched in that league Al and 
the only trouble is that I would feel ashamed when I went 
after my pay check. Your old pal, JACK. 


CHICAGO, May 19. 

Bes FRIEND AL: Well old pal if we wasn’t married 

we would all have to go to war now and I mean all of 
us thats between 21 and 30. I suppose you seen about the 
Govt. passing the draft law and a whole lot of the baseball 
players will have to go but our club won’t loose nobody 
except 1 or 2 bushers that don’t count because all as they 
do any way is take up room on the bench and laugh when 
Rowland springs a joke. 

When I first seen it in the paper this morning I thought 
it meant everybody that wasn’t crippled up or something 
but Gleason explained it to me that if you got somebody 
to sport they leave you home and thats fair enough but he 
also says they won’t take no left handers on acct. of the 
guns all being made for right handed men and thats just 
like the lucky stiffs to set in a rocking chair and take it 
easy while the regular fellows has got to go over there and 
get shot up but anyway the yellow stiffs would make a fine 
lot of soldiers because the first time a German looked 
X eyed at them they would wave a flag of truants. 

But I can’t help from wishing this thing had of come off 
before I seen Florrie-or little Al and if I had money enough 
saved up so as they wouldn’t have to worry I would go any 
way but I wouldn’t wait for no draft. Gleason says I will 
have to register family or no family when the time comes 
but as soon as I tell them about Florrie they will give me 
an excuse. I asked him what they would do with the boys 
that wasn’t excused and if they would send them right over 
to France and he says No they would keep them here till 
they learned to talk German. He says “You can’t fight 
nobody without a quarrel and you can’t quarrel with a 
man unless they can understand what you are calling 
them.’ So I asked him how about the aviators because 
their machines would be makeing so much noise that they 
couldn’t tell if the other one was talking German or rag 
time and he said “‘ Well if you are in an areoplane and you 
see a German areoplane comeing tords you you can pretty 
near guess that he don’t want to spoon with you.” 

Thats what I would like to be Al is an aviator and I 
think Gleasons afraid I’m going to bust into that end of the 
game though he pretends like he don’t take me in ernest. 
“Why don’t you?” hesaid “ You could make good there all 
right because the less sense they got the better. But I wish 
you would quit practiceing till you get away from here.” 


“The Different Smells Alone Must of Cost Them $100.00 to . 
Say Nothing About All the Bottles and Cans and Tools and Brushs and the Rent and Furniture Besides" 


eo P SPECTER 
Bo fae(20y TRE RTIAENTES § 
JW PIETY DOLLARS : 


I asked him what he meant quit prac- 
ticeing. ‘Well’’ he said ‘you was up 
in the air all last Tuesday afternoon.” 
He was refering to 
that game I worked 
against the Phil. 
club but honest Al 
my old souper was so 
sore I couldn’t cut 
loose. Well Alamans 
got a fine chance to 
save money when 
they are married to 
a_girl like Florrie. 
When I got paid 
Tuesday the first thing when 
I come home she wanted to 
borrow $200.00 and that was 
all I had comeing so I said 
“What am I going to do the 
next 2 weeks walk back and 
forth tothe ball park and 
back?” I said “‘ What and the 
hell do you want with 
$200.00?” So then she begin 
to ery so I split it with her 
and give her a $100.00 and 
she wouldn’t tell me what she 
wanted it for but she says she 
was going to supprise me. 
Well Al I will be supprised if 
she don’t land us all out to 
the county farm but you 
can’t do nothing with them 

when they cry. 
Your pal, 


JACK. 


s) 
***what am I Going to Do the Next 2 Weeks Walk 
Back and Forth to the Ball Park and Back?’ 
I Said ‘What Do You Want With $200.00?’" 


CuicaGo, May 24. 
RIEND AL: What do 
you think Florrie has 

pulled off now? I told you she was fixing to land us in the 
poor house and I had the right dope. With the money I 
give her and some she got somewheres else she has opened 
up a beauty parlor on 43th St. right off of Michigan. Her 
and a girl that worked in a place like it down town. 

Well Al when she sprung it on me you couldn’t of 
knocked me down with a feather. I always figured girls 
was kind of crazy but I never seen one loose her mind as 
quick as that and I don’t know if I ought to have them 
take her to some home or leave her learn her lesson and get 
over it. 

I know you ain’t got no beauty parlor in Bedford so I 
might as well tell you what they are. They are for women 
only and the women goes to them when they need some- 
thing done to their hair or their face or their nails before a 
wedding or a eucher party or something. For inst. you 
and Bertha was up here and you wanted to take her to a 
show and she would have to get fixed up so she would go to 
this place and tell them to give her the whole treatment 
and first they would wash the grime out of her hair and 
then comb it up fluffy and then they 
would clean up her complexion with 
buttermilk and either get rid of the 

moles or else paint them 
white and then they 
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~ from winning 10 straight in that league? 
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would put some eyebrows on her with a pencil an 
red up her lips and polish her teeth and pair he 
finger nails and etc. till she looked as good as st 
could and it would cost her $5, 
or $10.00 according to what the 
do to her and if they would giy 
her a bath and a massage I Suppo! 
its extra. Pj 
Well theys plenty of hig 
class beauty parlors down toy 
where women can go and kno 
they will get good service by 
Florrie thinks she can make 
pay out here with women th; 
maybe haven’t time to gocle; 
down town because their hu 
band or their friend might loo, 
his mind in the middle of ¢] 
afternoon and phone home th; 
he had tickets for the Majest 
orsomething and then of cour 
they would have to rush oy 
to some place in t] 
neighborhood for r 
pairs. , 
| I didn’t know Flon 
S \ was wise to the gameb 
( it seems she has be 
takeing some lesso 
down town without te 
ing me nothing, about it and t] 
Miss Nevins thats in partners wi 
her says Florrie is a darb. Wel 
wouldn’t have no objections if 
é thought they was a chance for the 
= to make good because she acts li 
she liked the work and its right ek 
to where we live but it looks to) 
like their expenses would eat thi 
up. I was in the joint this mo 
ing and the different smells alone must of cost them $100. 
to say nothing about all the bottles and cans and tools J 
brushs and the rent and furniture besides. I told Florri 
said “You got everything here but patients.” She x 
“Don’t worry about them. They will come when tl 
find out about us.” She says they have sent their cards 
all the South Side 400. 7 
“Well” I said “if they don’t none of them show up 
a couple of months I suppose you will call on the 
meal ticket.” So she says ‘You should worry.” Ss 
come away and went over to the ball park. g 
When I seen Kid Gleason I told him about it and 
asked me where Florrie got the money to start up sol t! 
him I give it to her. “You” he says “Where did you: 
it?”” So just jokeing I said ‘‘ Where do you suppose I | 
it? I stole it.” So he says ‘You did if you got it from! 
ball club.” But he was kidding Al because of course 
knows I’m no thief. But I got the laugh on him this af 
noon when Silk O’Loughlin chased him out of the ball pz 
Johnson was working against us and they was two out} 
Collins on second base and Silk called a third strike 
Gandil that was down by his corns. So Gleason holle 
“All right Silk you won’t have to go to war. You couli 
pass the eye test.” So Silk told him to get off of the 
So then I hollered something at Silk and he hollered bac 
me “That will be all from you you big bush 
So I said ‘‘ You area busher yourself you bush 
So he said: 
“Get off of the bench and let one of the 
players set down.” ! 
So I and Gleason stalled a while and fi 
come into the club house and I said “‘ Well | 
I guess we told him something that tir 
“Yes” says Gleason “you certainly burned 
up but the trouble with me is I can’t n\ 
think of nothing to say till it’s tolate.” Sol 
“When a man gets past sixty you can’t ex) 
their brain to act quick.’ And he didn’t 
nothing back. . 
Well we win the ball game any way bee! 
Cicotte shut them out. The way some 0 
ball players was patting him on the back 
wards you would of thought it was the Ist.” 
anybody had ever pitched a shut out agains’ 
Washington club but I don’t see no reas 
swell a man up over it. If you shut out De 
or Cleveland you are doing something bu 
here Washington club gets a bonus every | 
they score a run. ‘ 
: But it does look like we was going to cop 
old flag and play the Giants for the big 4 
‘and it will sure be the Giants we will have to play ag 
though some of the boys seems to think the Cubs 
got a chance on acct. of them just winning 10 straig 
‘their eastren trip but as Gleason says how can a club 
=< 


Your pal, 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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[T7HILE the 
VJ desizoyer 
ranges the 
ace of the sea to 
t and blot out 
pirate U-boat, 
ther kind of 
fare, secretive 
desperately 
irdous, is being 
ed for the same 
jose. For ob- 
's reasons the 
ish Admiralty 
es public no 
‘rd of the toll it 
ses of the 
ny’s craft, nor 
, it indicate the 
‘ns employed to 
‘to the long list 
uissing with all 
Js. The Ger- 
. ports of the 
th Sea and the 
jan coast can 
w only that so 
y of their sub- 
ines departed 
i high hopes of 
fing merchant 
‘els and never 
e back. The 
tery and sus- 
sxe thereof are 
good for the 
‘ale of the other crews that await their turns. 
» permitted to say that not a few of these dis- 
ts have been the work of British submarines, 
th learned quite early in the war that the Hun 
d be stalked under the water and outwitted at his own 
‘icular game. : 
e has no great taste or aptitude for this sort of strategy, 
h preferring to dive and dodge and gain the open sea, 
re he cannot be cornered or compelled to fight back. His 
‘ry is the cargo ship and his sole object the destruc- 
of tonnage and supplies. So long as the British sub- 
‘ine will let him alone he will never go out of his way to 
for trouble. When surprised and attacked he is very 
'y to get the worst of it. As a weapon of offense, used 
nst hostile submarines in strictly naval warfare, the 
dat has failed to achieve what was expected of it, and 
phase of its activity has been distinctly inglorious. 


| Submarine Patrol Duties 


WILL be apparent that the British submarine patrol 
1ostly concerns itself with trying to intercept the enemy 
‘ coming and going near his own shores, where his 
es converge, and then to get after him with torpedo 
hell fire, to ram him if possible, and at least to drive 
under and into the perils of nets and mines among 
th he must blindly grope. It is also easy to perceive 
the North Sea must be the area 
hich this extraordinary business 
tgely carried on. 
he patrol has other duties: To 
ch and investigate neutral ship- 
: from Holland, Norway and 
den; to overhaul the innocent 
‘er and the trawler with a hidden 
5 to discourage German mine 
»pers and to bag the enemy’s 
chant ships which venture to 
earun of it along the coast and 
\ get caught atit. Targets more 
th while are sighted now and 
\—a destroyer flotilla or a cruiser 
‘dron out for a short practice 
ame while in Helgoland Bight there 
Ways the chance of an encounter 
me sort to break.the monotony. 
Is the duel of submarine against 
larine, however, which most 
‘lingly dispels the cheerless drudg- 
of the day’s work, a sport royal to 
‘e the crew forget its manifold 
omforts. Disappointments are 
uent, for it is one thing to catch 
Impse of the enemy and quite 
‘her to close with him before he 
ily submerges and leaves no trail. 
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The British Submarine Patrol! Mostiy Concerns Itself With Trying to Intercept the Enemy Near His Own Shores 
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A submarine may cruise on its appointed station through 
one tour after another, week in and week out, and return 
home empty handed; but there are always the expectation 
of getting one next time and the consolation of hearing 
how the other fellow potted his U-boat with a torpedo which 
exploded fair and square. 

There is no service afloat so hard and exacting as this, 
especially in the dead of winter, when I was fortunate 
enough to experience a bit of it in a submarine—call her 
“P 76”—which was one of a flotilla whose base was a 
North Sea port. Several of them were resting between 
trips, moored side by side to the depot ship in which the 
officers lived, having merely existed while at sea. They 
lingered, a dozen or more, at breakfast in the spacious 
wardroom, very young men with pleasant, almost shy 
manners, anxious to be obliging, but finding it awkwardly 
difficult to talk about their trade. 

This was partly a matter of racial temperament, partly 
the reticence habitual to the British Navy, which believes 
that what it does is nobody’s business but its own. Really, 
there wasn’t much to tell one about, in the opinion of these 
ingenuous young submarine commanders. You took your 
boat out for so many days, and if you were lucky and 


The Men of the Submarine Service are Most Superbly Doing Their Part, and America 
as Well as England Should Be Proud of Them 


didn’t get done in 
by amine ora bomb 
or strand yourself 
on some silly shoal 
while pokin’ about, 
you wandered back 
and were jolly glad 
of it. If you meta 
Hun you pulled up 
your socks and let 
the blighter have it 
before he groused 
you. How was 
America getting on 
with the war and 
why didn’t shesend 
some of her sub- 
marines over to join 
up with the show? 
Here was some- 
thing they were all 
frightfully inter- 
ested in. 
There had been 
/ many changes in 
the company that 
sat at this long 
wardroom table, 
vacant chairs from 
time to time when 
it was officially re- 
ported to the Ad- 
miralty that a 
certain submarine 
was six days over- 
due and it was re- 
gretted that she must be considered lost. Her 
officers had gone away with a cheery, careless 
farewell to their friends and paid the price, which 
is to vanish without a trace. In this the sub- 
marine trade differs from that of the fighting aviator or 
the destroyer crew. The misfortune of war almost in- 
variably means that there are no survivors to tell the tale 
of what befell. 


Torpedo Practice at Sea 


HE commander of P 76 proceeded to incase himself in 

all the warm clothing that could be wriggled into, and 
presently led the way across the narrow decks of the other 
boats until his own bridge and conning tower were reached. 
The lines were cast off, and to the muffled beat of her 
engines the submarine slid a long gray back out into the 
harbor. <A cold wind whipped the sea beneath a sky sodden 
and gloomy. Spray began to fly across the strip of deck, 
upon which two or three sailors moved with sure-footed 
agility, indifferent to the risk of slipping overboard. They 
were used to leading the lives of acrobats. They were spe- 
cialists, each man trained for his own task, tested in the 
daily responsibilities of war, where no one could afford to 
make a mistake. 

Well off the coast a destroyer lifted against the misty 
horizon and made her recognition signal. It was on the 
program of P 76 to shoot a torpedo 
or two with dummy heads at this 
destroyer by way of practice, and 
the order was passed below, “‘ Make 
ready to dive!’’ Down came the 
wireless mast to be stowed and lashed. 
The propulsive power was shifted 
from the surface engines to the silent, 
smoothly running electric motors. 
Tight and stripped, the buoyant steel 
shell of a submarine was prepared to 
plunge under on the instant. 

The ballast tanks began to take in 
water and the deck settled lower, as 
the tide rises on a rock, until the 
bridge. resembled a small island un- 
submerged. It was time to squeeze 
through the conning-tower hatch 
and go below. Last to descend was 
the skipper, who closed and screwed 
down the round hatch plate behind 
him.. It was always the final cere- 
mony, the crew keeping an eye on 
the ladder for the sight of those long 
legs in sea boots to tell them that the 
boat was sealed and about to seek 
her diving trim. 

Without sound or motion, barring 
a very slight slant of the floor, P 76 
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sank to twenty-six feet and hung there, poised; to get her 
bearings for the torpedo attack. “Now the balance rand 
flotation of a submarine when under water are difficult 
problems. She is almost as sensitive as‘a toy balloon, and~ 
to keep her on an even keel at the depth required demands 


sensitive, skillful juggling with valves and pumpsand hydro- . 


plane rudders. The skipper stood beside the periscope, 
where there was a clear space in the complexity of machinery 
that fairly crowded the brilliantly lighted cavern from end 
to end, and gently, patiently nursed his boat until she was 
properly trimmed. A little water was forced out of one of 
the many ballast-tank compartments, more admitted some- 
where else, and the orders followed each other like this: 

“Crack the main line.” 

“Open Four and Seven.” 

“Close Two and Five.” 

“Ts that valve open? Then start the pump.” 

Two petty officers sat on stools before the large dials of 
the depth gauges and watched the pointers move, respon- 
sive to the slight movements of the boat, which swam_so 
lightly in its fluid element. They held her at twenty-six 
feet by turning the handles which controlled the horizontal 
rudders at bow and stern. The whirring sound of these 
controls was all that disturbed the uncanny silence within 
the boat after the commander had finished the task of 
trimming her. The motors had been stopped. The men 
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The Fight for Freedom From German Economic Bondage } 


WAS on my way back from the Italian Front. All 
| day I had watched the duel of guns across the Carso. 

Now, after a wonderful sunset that flooded the 
Adriatic with fire and revealed Triest white and shin- 
ing in almost dazzling relief, night was coming on. 
Already the searchlights licked the shell-swept hills 
with telltale tongues of radiance. 

My guide, an Italian captain, began to talk of the 
future Italy. He was a temporary officer whose com- 
mand of languages equipped him peculiarly for head- 
quarters duty. In peace he controlled an industry that 
employed ten thousand men and women; in war he was 
merely a cog in the military machine. 

“No matter what dangers we face, Italy will come 
out of the war more united, more efficient, and with a 
whole new economic future that will make her a world 
trade factor,” he said. 

The boom of cannon punctuated his remarks. Artil- 

lery, ammunition and supply trains rattled up and 
down the road we traversed. We were in the midst of 
actual war. Yet he looked ahead to peace and the re- 
construction that would come with it. What my com- 
panion said crystallized the sentiment of the New Italy. 
It was the voice of a nation being remade in the crucible 
of the war. The high hope uttered on the edge of the 
maelstrom is echoed throughout the gallant kingdom, 
which even then was approaching the most acute crisis 
in its history. 

In the thrill of our own part in the war in France and 
the glamour of kinship with England we are very apt to 
forget that, with the possible exception of Germany, no 
European country has so strohg an actual racial link 
with the United States as Italy. We owe her much. In 
the first place, it was an Italian who discovered America.’ 
Secondly, millions of her citizens live and work in our midst. 
Their energy iswritten on endlesshighways, far-flungrailway 
mileage, tunnels and skyscrapers without number. There 
are more Italians in and about New York than in Rome. 
During the year preceding the war nearly 300,000 immi- 
grants left the shores of Italy to take refuge upon our 
own. More than 2,500,000 Italians call America home. 
To the average Italian the whole world outside his native 
country begins and ends with the United States. It is the 
land of promise; often the field of rich fulfillment. 

When I was at the Italian Front it was no infrequent 
experience to have a private soldier step up, salute and say: 

“‘T helped to build the New York Subway,” or “I worked 
on the Hudson River Tube.’’ One day at Gorizia—then 
temporarily among the redeemed—a superb-looking young 
sergeant, who resembled a Gascon knight in his steel hel- 
met, approached me with a smiling face and said: ‘‘My 
wife and children are at Warren, Ohio, my brother is in 
the first American draft, and I am going back to the United 
States if I come out of the war alive.” 

This typical confession shows how close is the physical 
relationship between two countries that industrially 
scarcely understand each other and that in a big business 
way could have much in common. What is the future of 
Italy? What can we do to establish an enduring economic 
kinship with her? What are the concrete opportunities for 
American trade? 


~spoke in‘low tones which seemed habitual. ‘They were not: 


tense of strained, but profoundly preoccupied with what: 
they had to do. This attitude of concentration was part 


-of the trade. Men whose wits were apt to wander-had no 


place in a fighting submarine. 

The danger in which these men toiled and lived was not 
So insistent an impression as the unbroken discomfort of 
it—most of all the cold, which had to be endured without 
relief. When the boat rose to the surface—and this was at 
night while on patrol—the air chilled them to the bone as 
goon as they were exposed to it. There was no means of 
heating their quarters below, where the temperature was 
always wintry. For days and nights on end they endured 
it—that is the only word—and were never thoroughly, 
comfortably warmed until they fetched port again. There 
is no more miserable feeling than this, to be always on the 
point of shivering, and in a space so cramped that physical 
exercise to stir the blood is impossible. 

There was, of course, no such thing as sleeping or living 
rooms. The three officers were permitted the luxury of 
shelf bunks which pulled out from the lockers in which 
they stowed their clothes. They even hada curtain, which 
could be drawn to shut them off from the crew. As for the 
men, they slept on the floor, in nooks and corners among 
the intricate and numerous machines that filled the boat, 
or in suspended canvas hammocks in impossible places, and 
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The New Italy Will be Ruled by Young 
Men of the Type of Marconi 


Before we can go into economics, however, we must first 
take a swift survey of the human and historic approach 
to that great hour when Italy broke away from the Triple 
Alliance and cast her lot with the Allies. Just as it is im- 
possible to establish trade in France without knowing the 
French people and their needs, so is it equally impossible 
to get an adequate conception of what commercial Italy 
means to us without knowing her antecedents or compre- 
hending the Germanic grip upon her. In this explanation 
is an illuminating lesson not without a vital significance 
for every man, woman and child in the United States. 

To begin with, the average untraveled American is too 
apt to look upon Italy only as-a place of the past, as the 
treasure house of art, the sanctuary of an immortal romance 
that breathes of Beatrice and yet is sinister with the 
intrigue of Borgia. For decades this was true. Italy 
drowsed in the reflected glory of other days. She was 
literally oppressed by her traditions. But she was not 
alone in that luxurious dissipation. We duplicated it in 
our own South. One reason why the whole region on the 
other side of Mason and Dixon’s Line stood industrially 
still for years after the Civil War was that it dreamed and 
lived ‘‘the good old days.” The people in power were of a 
departed generation. The moment they awoke to the 
realities of the strenuous and practical hour in which they 
lived, shook off costly sentimentality, and thought of the 
future they became efficient and prosperous. 
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slept like~bats dangling from the roof of a shed. 7 
cooked after a fashion.on tiny electric stoves and mana, 
to keep the teapot going at all hours, a strength and so] 
to the Briton in-any stress. There were no complai 
That a man in a submarine should complain about a 
thing is a patent absurdity. 
Gazing into the eyepiece of the periscope, the somber: 
was disclosed with startling distinctness; as was the sr 
image of the destroyer a thousand yards away, the 4 
breaking white in her wake. A turn of the periscope, | 
another submarine came into the field of vision, no r 
than ablur. She, too, was awaiting the moment to laun 
practice torpedo, but she might have been a U-boat sigh 
in this manner. The illusion was perfect. It was poss 
to perceive what one of these encounters would look] 
nothing more to see than this at the surface, and not} 
whatever visible as soon as the attacking subma 
should house its periscope and dive. 
The commander of P 76 was watching and biding 
time, imperceptibly maneuvering his craft until a f 
glimpse persuaded him that his bow tubes bore’ on 
mark of the moving destroyer, calculating his deflectio: 
allow for thespeed of the target. Crouched far forward, 
torpedo gunners flooded the tube and stood by the g 
ing. The commander fired the terrific missile from wl) 
(Continued on Page 85) 2 


So with Italy. So long as the country remain 
glorified art gallery and was content to specializ 
tenors and tourists, she was a back number in the « 
gory of progress. As soon as she adopted Ger 
methods of commercial organization she founda gre 
glory in Marconi than in Petrarch. She began to) 
the reproduction of a modern, standardized m 
factory instead of the Pantheon on her picture |; 
cards. 

Rome wanted an up-to-date tramway system, si 
bored a tunnel under her famous ruins. The me ¢ 
gists howled with horror at the sacrilege, but 
service was improved. This is the evolution of I 
She has a virile and animated present, and a 
linked the promise of arich future. The glories of 
zini and Garibaldi are linked with the achieveme! 
Pirelli and Perrone. Realism has succeeded Rom} 

‘Tt was the poet D’Annunzio who uttered the alog 

and ringing trumpet call that roused Italy to 
break with Austria. The picture of the dramatist, 
ing the uniform of an aviation officer and standir 
the balcony of a hotel in Rome urging the nati¢ 
fight, is the incarnation of the Italy that is. The 
and action have been transformed by the war. 

We have a curious and little-known comradi 
with Italy in the fact that, like the United State 
has a North and a South, with as distinct a bour 
line as ever divided Yankee Land from Dixie 1 
She, too, has her conflict of tongue and temp! 
She is a melting pot. It would be difficult to f 
country of wider racial contrasts. The industri: 
North is the stronghold of commerce, peopled by h 
industrious and persevering clans. In the Sout) 
the languorous, who would rather raise olives an’ 

migrants than become part and parcel of the nal) 
unity. They are the prey of politics, the victims ofa 
landlords. 

Some of us look upon the Italian as a “wop, 
or any other thing that you may call the ditch 
from the southern provinces, because he happens to 
type with which we are most familiar. Yet not | 
Italian wears overalls and sweats mud. And you wi 
the Italian people proud and sensitive—attuned to th 
things. Huxley once said that the Italian brain we 
keenest in the world. When you meet the leaders ¢ 
war you realize that he was not wrong. 

Remember, too, that the Italian is a worker. mo 
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he has labored he has taken root; he generally beco’ 
good citizen. 

The moment you begin to study Italian busines 
cross swords with Germany, because Germany is I 
commercial mother. From now until the end of ov) 
grimage we clash with Teutonic craft and propa) 
The mailed war fist had no more fitting protot; 
the iron economic heel that pressed down on Italy. 

All that happened economically in Italy befo 
during the war will be duplicated by Germany on @\ 
wide scale when the conflict ends, if possible. This 
our excursion into the domain of Latin commerce 
filled with meaning for the whole United States. J 
we are now the target of German hate, so shall we b¢ 


stamping ground 
German economic 
retration with 
ce. 
ow did Germany 
re the economic 
ekles on Italy? 
re was a definite 
son—a curious 
< of Fate—which 
must know in 
xy to comprehend 
7 the why and the 
refore of Teutonic 
ination of Italian 
ace and industry. 
you have read the 
‘eding articles. in 
series you know 
in England and 
ace the German is 
of the trade pic- 
. He is either in- 
a imprisoned or 
gitive—a distinct 
my alien, and 
ted as such. All 
nan influence in 
iness has been 
inated. So far as 
present is con- 
ad it is a lost art. 
ith Italy it is dif- 
it. The vast se- 


The Crown Prince is the Wolf in the Fable 
of the Wolf and the Stork 


and relentless ramifications of German commercial 
gue impregnate the whole national body of business. 


2ar them out at once would rend the structure asunder. 
duld be business suicide. This is the reason why Italy 
nation has had no inherent antagonism toward Ger- 
vs why she delayed going to grips with her, why the 
of emancipation from economic serfdom will be as 
sal as winning the war itself. I do not see how she can 
be free without American help. 
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The All-Highest’s Soap Samples 


TO this war Italy and Germany were as close as two 


yeas in a pod. It was a mateship born of a common 
mofexpansion. The German Empire and United Italy 
practically framed by the same statesmanship. Bis- 
k, unifier of modern Germany, had as colleague the bril- 
| Cavour, Italy’s greatest statesman. What isnow the 
in Kingdom was a mere group of states before the 
eressian War. France might have become their 
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> mother and welded them into a sisterhood that 
d have been a worthy ally. But France had always 
ad Italy the wrong way. The weakness and cupidity 
apoleon III and his colleagues, expressed by the 
re of Nice, Savoy and Tunis, alienated Italy and shat- 


her confidence. England was indifferent, so Italy 


id instinctively to the Prussian giant then emerging 
{blood and iron into a world power for the first time. 
vour and those who followed him hawked Italy’s 


ion for national unity and trade 
sion throughout Europe. The 
willing ear was that of Prussia. 
\ France ceased to be a factor in 
with her collapse before Prussia, 
our of Italian coalition struck. 
‘ear 1870 therefore witnessed the 

of the greater Germany and 
prItaly. Out of this kinship of a 


‘on imperial birthday naturally - 


the close economic relation. It 
ns everything. 

4s Germany, the empire, and 
the federation, stepped into the 
t precisely the same hour, one 


) 


'e of Peace to its fall; the other 


| 


| 


| 


| “ous purloining of Italian terri- 


militaristic destiny that, like a 
leth-century Samson, shook the 


serene and constructive career 
g the nations of the earth. Ger- 
chose consuming imperialism; 
put her faith in nationalism. 
Is the vital difference to-day 
en the two peoples. The war is 
fought to maintain that nation- 
4S expressed in the right of the 
nation to live. 
y did Italy join the Triple Alli- 
ind ally herself with her ancient 
’, Austria, whose career was one 


‘Tom the Trentino to the Adri- 
simply because the other nations 
nothave her. France waslinked 
Russia and wanted the control 


of the Mediterranean; 
Italy, for trade and 
territorial reasons, 
had to dominate the 
Adriatic. Single- 
handed this was im- 
possible. She followed 
the line of least resist- 
ance and joined with 
the Hapsburgs, whose 
greedy eyes were also 
on those storied wa- 
ters. It waseasier and 
better to have their 
nominal friendship 
than their avowed 
hostility. 

All the while Ger- 
many was marching 
to the stewardship of 
Continental Europe. 
The genius that had 
welded Prussia, : 
Saxony, Bavaria and 
Wiirtemberg into po- 
litical unity beheld 
the vision of a world 
economic empire. 
Now began the affinity 
of German economics 
and politics. It was 
this linking up of 
finance and industry 
to statesmanship 
that launched the world-wide campaign for Teutonic com- 
mercial control. The insidious, ceaseless and universally 
vigilant institution known as German economic pene- 
tration came into being. Its chancellery was the German 
Foreign Office; its capital stock was intrigue joined with 
ready money; its secret service was embodied in nearly 
every German salesman, no matter where he went; the 
government was full partner in the enterprise and the 
whole globe was the field of operation. Field marshal of 
this army of commercial conquest was the Kaiser himself. 

German economic penetration was in full swing when 
Italy, through Crispi, sought German help. She was an eco- 
nomic foundling on the doorstep of Europe. She had little 
cash and less credit. The great mass of her people were 
wedded to the soil and content with a pittance. The dis- 
satisfied emigrated to the United States or elsewhere. 
Italy became the business pupil of Germany. She offered 
her country as the schoolroom, little dreaming that the 
birch rod would become the big stick. The canary began 
to play with the cat. Before many years had passed the 
bird was inside the animal. 

The Kaiser became the exalted advance agent of this 
militant business aggression. He made frequent visits to 
Italy. On one of his trips occurred an amusing but none 
the less significant incident: The All-Highest went to see 
some archeological excavations. With what seemed to be 
a touch of imperial humor he ordered cakes of the royal 
soap to be distributed among the workers. The next week 
German salesmen appeared in the community selling the 


The Marble Palace of the Banca Commerc'ale Italiana, at Milan, Was the Real 
Capital of Italian Commerce and Had its Finger in Every Business Pie 


A Postcard Showing a German Killing the 
Fowl That Laid the Golden Eggs 
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identical article that 
had been bestowed 
with such kingly 
grace. In other words, 
the Emperor had 
simply been a glori- 
fied sample distrib- 
utor. 

Italy built up a big 
commerce, but it was 
German- controlled; 
the North bristled 
with industry, but it 
mainly used German 
machinery and was in 
charge of German ex- 
perts; her banks were 
owned by Italian 
stockholders but dom- 
inated by German 
financiers; her ships 
sailed the seven seas, 
but under the green, 
white and red of the 
Italian flag was al- 
ways the unseen but 
indelible black, white 
and red of Germany. 

All this subservi- 
ency grew out of the 
sad fact that when 
Italy bared her eco- 
nomic bosom to Ger- 
many she did not 
reckon with the thing that is German trade ambition. In 
business as in war German might is right. 

Almost before she realized it Italy had signed away her 
commercial future. She became the vassal of a business 
Prussianism. Instead of gaining economic independence 
she was delivered hand and foot into the most uncom- 
promising of all slavery—the bondage to wealth. 

The story of Germany’s conquest of Italy is one of the 
most remarkable trade adventures in all history. There is 
no space here to present it in detail. What concerns us is 
the way it was done, the results it achieved, the struggle 
now going on to cast off the fetters, and the part we can 
play in the drama of deliverance. 


The Financial Invasion of Italy 


dba first real outpost of the German trade offensive 
against Italy was reared with finance. Italy needed a 
great bank, and Germany filled that need in characteristic 
fashion. In Berlin were those gigantic engines of develop- 
ment, the Deutsche and Dresdener Banks and the great 
house founded by Bleichroeder, the Disraeli of German 
finance. Under their direction, but more particularly with 
the patronage of the latter, the Banca Commerciale 
Italiana was started at Milan. When this bank threw open 
its doors in 1895 the drive wheel of the power plant that 
was to energize a whole new Teutonic commercial ascend- 
ancy was started. Thenceforth that marble palace in 
Lombardy was to be the real capital of Italian commerce. 
The name of this bank before the 
war was synonymous with German 
industrial authority. 

The beginning wasinteresting. Ger- 
many seldom made mistakes with her 
imperial trade policy. Though Italy 
had come to her hat in hand, she knew 
Italy’s needs long before they were 
voiced. The sleepless system of Ger- 
man trade espionage—as necessary to 
trade development as it was to the 
military machine—had Italy charted 
and diagramed, ready for exploita- 
tion. Germany began her conquest*of 
Italy in the Italian language and with 
Italianized Germans. She picked the 
two men best equipped to be both 
pathfinders and builders. They were 
Otto Joel and Frederick Weil. 

In the middle of the seventies Joel 
and Weil, then in their teens, left their 
homes in Germany to make their for- 
tunesin Italy. They secured positions 
with the Banca Generale of Genoa, 
where they learned the banking busi- 
ness. They also learned a great deal 
about Italy and the Italian tempera- 
ment. The Banca Generale failed just 
about the time that Wilhelmstrasse in 
Berlin decided to establish a bank in 
Italy. Through the underground sys- 
tem which reached from every patri- 
otic German throughout the world 
back to the capital, Joel and Weil 
were known and therefore booked for 
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service. They were putin charge of the baby bank at Milan; 
they made it the financial giant of Italy. 

Joel was the strong man of the combination. He was 
almost Lincoln-like in appearance and had some of the 
great emancipator’s wit, foresight, shrewdness and humor. 
He wielded a power such as a combination of J. P. Morgan, 
James Stillman, George F. Baker and Thomas F. Ryan 
would have spelled. These Americans represent interests 
that sometimes war on each other. Joel, on the other hand, 
was head and front of a trust that brooked no opposition— 
certainly not for many years. 

The Banca Commerciale Italiana began with a capital 
of five million lire, or a million dollars in American money. 
This capitalization grew to a hundred and fifty million lire. 
Now the interesting and illuminating feature of this cap- 
italization—and it applies to nearly all German-endowed 
enterprises in Italy—is this: Practically the only German 
money actually put into the bank was the original invest- 
ment. Just as soon as the business expanded, this capital 
was withdrawn and supplanted with Italian money. The 
power and prestige of the institution, however, remained 
with the German director and his associates and were 
employed for German promotion. This was the backbone 
of German penetration in Italy. 

Why did the Italian stockholders stand for this pro- 
cedure, you naturally ask? Simply because the average 
Italian stockholder is no different from any other stock- 
holder the world over. So long as he gets his dividends 
regularly he does not concern himself about management. 
This kind of director who does not direct permitted the 
abuse of corporate power that led to the insurance and 
kindred exposures in the United States. 
Italy had no Hughes to put the probe 
into dizzy finance. The Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana was so intrenched in 
power that its mastery of the Italian 
situation was complete. It could do no 
wrong. 

Now you can understand the as- 
tounding fact that though Germany was 
the economic master of Italy her actual 
cash investment in the country was less 
than that of any other nation doing 
business there, including Switzerland. 
According to the most reliable statistics 
prior to the war the investments of 
foreign countries were approximately as 
follows: Belgium, $37,000,000; France, 
$30,000,000; England, $22,000,000; 
Switzerland, $16,000,000; and Ger- 
many, $6,000,000. Yet with this paltry 
$6,000,000 she was able to influence in- 
dustry and control or have some kind 

of interest in nearly all the 783 stock 
companies in Italy, whose combined 
capital was not less than $900,000,000. 


Strong-Arm Finance 


Te BE specific—and I use the figures 
given to me by the present head of 
the bank—the institution has definitely 
aided in the organization and control of 


Italiana. I will tell you why. The bank was the Ital- 
ian partner of the famous Allgemeine Elektrische Gesell- 
schaft of Berlin, better known as the A. E. G.—the great 
German electric-machinery trust that could give American 
monopoly cards and spades and beat it in the great game 
of businessfreeze-out. If youknow anything about German 
business you know 
that the A. E. G., 
like the Hamburg- 
American Line, the 
North German 
Lloyd “Steamship 
Line and the Potash 
Trust, was among 
the Kaiser’s busi- 
ness pets. It oper- 
ated in every 
Continental country 
and usually got what 
it wanted. It was 
literally the dynamo 
of Europe. 

The Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana 
put the A. E. G. 
into Italy. Otto 
Joel made himself 
president of the 
Italian company, 
and Weil was an 
associate. It was 
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true of nearly every other industrial enterprise. 
the bank did not lend money it obtained voting cont 
by paying a certain sum to represent individual stockho 
ers at directors’ meetings. Thus corporate plans and pr 
pects became an open book. The Banca Commerc 
Italiana had its finger in every business pie; to every lc 
it made was attached some reseryatj 
that produced business for German fir 
and put money into German banks 
German pockets. Alongside its activit 
the Standard Oil Company in its palmi, 
days as trade autocrat was an inno 
child, while the so-called American Moy 
Trust, with its system of interlocking 
rectorates, was nothing less than an alt 
istic institution. 2 | 

The control of the electric industry c: 
ried with it a peculiar prestige. Italy] 
no coal mines. Even before the war : 
problem of fuel supply was difficult. N 
it is acute. The industries of the coun 
had to turn to water power. Under n 
mal conditions Italy has an estima 
total water power of nearly five mill 
horse power. The Germans began to) 
ploit it, and for a variety of reasons: F| 
of all, it meant the employment of G 
man electrical machinery; second, it 
listed German engineers; third, and m| 
vital to Teutonic trade ambition, the m 
independent Germany made Italy 
British coal the greater would be Italy’s: 
pendence upon the output of Germanfor 
and factories. With the Banca Comn 
ciale Italiana to finance, and the A. E 
to provide equipment, the drive to est) 
lish and develop water power me 4 
admirably. 


financed, of course, by 
the bank, which means 
that it became a prov- 
ince of the German in- 
dustrial hierarchy. 

What happened? I 
can perhaps best illus- 
trate with a concrete 
story: 

A group of men got 
together at Milan and 
organized a company 
tosupply electric power 
in a certain district in 
the north of Italy. 
They went to the Banca 
Commerciale Italiana 
to get the capital. 

After they had stated 
their case and shown 
how profitable the en- 
terprise would be, the 


19 chemical and electrochemical indus- 
tries, 25 engineering companies and 
shipyards, five mineral companies, 21 
textile industries, 24 transportation lines, nine building and 
building-materials industries, 16 general industries, three 
huge concerns for the production of foodstuffs, and four 
hotel companies that operated everywhere. 

How was this supremacy achieved? Study Italian finan- 
cial and industrial enterprise and you soon get the answer. 
No man or group of menin Italy couldmake corporate head- 
way without the aid or consent of the Banca Commerciale 


Sour Grapes: 


bank official said: ‘‘ We 
shall be very glad to 
finance the scheme.” 

“Good!” replied the promoters. ‘‘ How soon can we get 
the money?” 

‘Have you arranged to get your electrical machinery? de 
asked the banker. 

““We have made a very excellent contract with a French 
house,” answered the spokesman. 

“T am extremely sorry to hear this,” retorted the banker. 
“Tn that circumstance we cannot let you have the capital.” 

“But why?” asked 
the promoter. 


The German Fox Gazing ata 
Vine Representing the Allies 


The Tortoise, Representing the Allies, Beating the German 
Hare to Victory 


“‘Because we never 
lend money to electrical 
enterprises without pro- 
viding the electrical ma- 
chinery ourselves,” was 
the explanation. 

The promoters had to 
have the money. With 
it was a string that tied 
up a contract with the 
A. E. G. for all the ma- 
chinery needed. Ger- 
man capital is always 
exacting. 

In this episode, which 
I could duplicate by the 
score, is revealed the 
secret of the influence 
wielded by the Banca 
Commerciale Italiana. 
What was true of the 
electrical industry was 


The Fable of the Eagle and the Turtle 
is Applied to Bulgaria 


The first sign of industry that I saww| 
I crossed the frontier last autumn fi 
France to Italy was an electrical power | 
tion in the Alps, equipped with German machinery, { 
erating power through German wire and on iron postsm 
inGermany. Ittold thewholestory. Though the Germ: 
were nominally gone, their works remained behind, | 
German Control of the Italian Press — 
I 
LECTRIC-POWER control gave Germany still ano: 
vital weapon. When you sell electricity you have 
cess to every man’s house. This means that the agent 
the Electric Trust had the complete and undisputed ru; 
the country. Arsenal, fortress, factory and homealikee; 
under the scrutiny of German commercial developm; 
which was the full working partner of military ambit 
I can give you no more convincing evidence of the 
pleteness of the espionage system before the war tha 
repeat what an Italian officer, recruited from indus 
told me at Udine, the charming little town in the mi) 
tains which was once the general headquarters of the / 
ian Supreme Command. Summed up it was this: Nin 
five per cent of the electric horse power in the provin( 
Venetia, which touches the Austrian frontier and Wi 
subsequently became the line of attack at the outbrea! 
hostilities, was in German hands. Before a blow was sti 
the enemy knew every square yard of land and had itl 
possession the plans of every structure of the slightest 1. 
tary importance. | 
The Banca Commerciale Italiana did its job thoroug: 
It not only influenced politics but reached out and ann‘ 
the press. Read any account of the Germanic comme} 
invasion of Italy—and I refer you, for example, toa ch 
ter in William K. Wallace’s Greater Italy—and you wil! 
(Continued on Page 93) { 


A Postcard Cartoon Which Adapts the Familiar Fable of the Dog, * 


Piece of Meat and the Water - 
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“BROUGHT it from the office last night and forgot 
to hand it over,’’ Mr. Peabody apologized across his 
» Sunday dinner table and went fumbling in his pocket 
til he had brought out the cheap pink envelope, 
graved with the Annis- 
crest, which had come 
arly a month ago and 
sroduced the Fluff idea 
‘0 West End Avenue. 
"JT dropped it into a 
awer and intended to 
id it every day—only 
tat it yesterday after- 
on,”’ he went on as he 
atched his sparse red 
‘ls and puckered his 
le eyes. “It’s easy 
ough to understand, 
ze you get Sophie’s 
item.” 
@eant I see it, 
ther?” The pretty 
{turned her black eyes 
pealingly. 
‘I don’t see why you 
yuldn’t,’’? acknowl- 
ved the placid third at 
je; and old Garry 
ibody handed over 
scrawly sheet. 


Jearest Nan: I was 
h pleased and sur- 
sed to receive your le*- 
inviting my little girl 
visit yours, because it 
ie as a happy shock 
mow that after these 
‘Ts you still have some 
»rest in us. 

4 course she will come 
, most gladly, for the 
at City lures her as it 
8 all girls; and for my 
1 part I am glad to 
e her go, as there is a 
st undesirable young 
1, Who is so persistent 
iis attentions that 
ite the great number 
Imirers she has—and 
had ever since her 
f was up!—I am a 
ie afraid she might 
» him, and as he has 

ling and you are a 

her yourself I know 

| will understand my being glad to have her diverted. 
‘ith my love to your dear girl, and thanking you for 
> thought of your little country relative, and my 
tdsto Garry, Affectionately, SopHIa ANNISTER. 


‘sing Tesponsible for the approaching Fluff, Rosa said 
iing. : 

Doing anything to entertain her?” asked old Garry. 
Rosie’s been arranging the parties,’ explained the 
1 Mrs. Peabody. “Fluff gets here to-morrow noon. 
| I do hope she has a good time.” This seemed her 
‘1 concern. 

x00d time!” snorted Garry. “Turn a country girl 
i in New York with nothing to do but see the wheels 
/ound—she’s got to have a good time. Nan, do you 
smber when I first took you to see the Eden Musée?” 
s wife gave him an affectionate glance for this. She 
‘plump, blue-eyed and pleasant to look upon; and 
? was something comfortable about her, too, in keeping 
‘the petunia-colored plush curtains and the pot- 
ed Peabody silver on the golden-oak sideboard. 

lings have gotten pretty complicated since then,”’ 
esumed her worry. ‘Sophia Annister has lived so 
up state—I don’t know what notions she’s got about 
’s proper for Fluff ——” 

is I remember it, Sophie wasn’t such a dead one in 
jay,” the millionaire druggist pointed out; and was 
Said it. 

Annisters aren’t so well off as they used to be,” 
Mrs. Peabody, finishing her soup. “I can see 
he snippy way she answered my letter. I don’t 
W she can afford clothes for Fluff. And she’d eat 
t out if she thought her girl wasn’t as well gotten 
next one.” 

aven’t forgotten the time when you were little 
Sophie visited the farm up at Penn Yan?” Garry 
wife, and winked at Rosa. 

‘Was proud as a peacock, I’ll admit,” said Mrs. 
’, bridling slightly. ‘‘She used to put on her party 


“Mrs. Heman Sutler, Up the Lake, Makes All My Clothes,’’ Confided Fluff. “‘ 
Fashion Magazines, and They Do Say She Improves Them a Lot” 


By Wallace Irwin 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR FREDERICK 


As they walked toward Riverside Drive she kept won- 
dering what had come over dad. He hated exercise; 
it was evident he wasn’t walking for the fun of it. 
He blinked and yawned with every step. It was not 
until they had joined the 
endless Sunday proces- 


clothes to watch pa milk the cows; you’d thought she’d 
never seen a cow before. The Burgeonville Whipples were 
very superior in those days.” 

“Tempus fugit,” philosophized the druggist from out 
his meager store of Latin. ‘And now the main thing is to 
give Fluff a pleasant week of it and make her think her 
duds are as stylish as the next one’s. Rosie, why don’t you 
put Boly Pawley on the reception committee? He’s a 
tango lizard with nothing on earth to do.” 

“Oh, Boly!’”’ Rosa shrugged her slender shoulders at 
the mention of J. Bolingbroke Pawley. 

“You've got to use Boly for something, even if you 
refuse to marry him,” old Garry chuckled. 

Mrs. Peabody diverted the conversation into impersonal 
channels until the end of the dinner, which was as sub- 
stantial as everything in that prosperous pressed-brick 
house. And after the meal had come to its symphonic 
conclusion upon fruits and nuts the Peabodys rose and 
took their separate ways. The Sunday nap was in vogue 
among the Peabodys. Rosa, who favored moderate eating 
and exercise, was the exception to the rule; as soon as 
chairs were pushed back she went into the small glass- 
inclosed space off the dining room and lingered awhile 
amid her mother’s horticultural exhibit. They called this 
room the fernery, though it was more nearly a rubber 
plantation. Thriving and glossy along the glazed walls 
were rows of cyclamens, bleeding hearts, fuchsias, gera- 
niums and a great variety of foliage plants, which Mrs. 
Peabody tended with a countrywoman’s passion for grow- 
ing things. Rosa was in the act of clipping a cluster of 
pink geraniums for her room when her father came in. 

“Suffering from insomnia, dad?’ asked she, looking up. 

“T need exercise,” he apologized rather sheepishly, 
caressing the bulge in his waistcoat. ‘What say we pick 
out a lover’s lane ——” 

“Oh, if it’s bad as that I’ll take you to Grant’s Tomb 
and back,” she responded, and flew for her fur-trimmed 
coat and hat, 


She Copies the Patterns Out of the 


sion, marching and 
countermarching along 
the Drive between 
Seventy-second Street 
and the architectural 
pudding dish which shel- 
ters the bones of Fort 
Donelson’s conqueror, 
that he cleared his throat 
and began unburdening 
his mind. 

“Was it your mother’s 
idea, asking Fluff down 
from Burgeonville?” 

“No; it was mine,” 
explained Rosa. ‘I’ve 
been intending to for a 
year.”’ 

“How did the notion 
ever get into your head?” 

“Last winter, when I 
was coming down from 
Canada, the train got 
blocked at a funny- 
looking station. I didn’t 
thinkit was Burgeonville 
at first. Then I saw the 
sign and it dawned upon 
me that here was the 
place where I was born. 
I got to thinking of the 
funeral, the time we saw 
Fluff and her mother 
eleven yearsago. Doyou 
remember the big, tum- 
bledown house with the 
weeds in the yard and 
the broken urns on the 
gateposts?’’ 

“Only too well,” re- 
plied old Garry, quite 
without his humor. 

“Well, looking from 
the station last winter it 
struck me Burgeonville 
was the saddest place I 
had ever seen. I asked 
mother about Fluff as 
soon as I got back to New York. I wanted to have her 
right down for a visit, but grandma was ill then. So I 
began coaxing mother again this year.” 

“Of course you always take a chance,” commented 
Peabody in that unnatural voice. 

““Why—aren’t they nice?” 

“Sophie Whipple was very lovely when she was young,” 
said Rosa’s father, and he was gazing straight ahead of him. 

“Fluff must be very pretty by now.” 

“She would be. H-m-m. Her father was regarded us 
an unusually handsome man.” 

The echo of a buried jealousy rattled in the voice of this 
undersized millionaire with the commonplace figure. 

“And Rosie,” he went on in.pulsively, ‘all I’m afraid 
of is that you’re biting off more than you can chew.’ 

“In what way‘ ” 

“I’m a country boy,” said Peabody, “and your moth- 
er’s a country girl. You can’t realize the feeling, never 
having been put in that position; but it’s a horrible tor- 
ture for folks who don’t know the ropes to be dropped, 
cold-handed, right into the midst of a crowd who do. It 
makes ’em unhappy, and proud and cross-grained—and 
mighty contrary! I’ll never forget the time I found myself 
in that fix. A cousin of Sophie’s was being married— 
it was called a rainbow wedding—very swell in those days. 
Everybody there dressed to kill. A lot of dudes and belles 
prancing round, giving each other the-masonic sign, show- 
ing that I was a Rube and didn’t belong to their lodge. I 
guess I’d have frozen to the wall if your mother hadn’t 
come round and thawed me out.”’ 

“Poor dad! It must have been awful.” 

“Not so bad—that was the night I proposed to mother.” 

“Tf I’d been there I’d have fallen in love with you 
myself,” she enthusiastically assured him, clinging to the 
broad sleeve of his overcoat. 

“Hush your blarney!’”’ He preténded to be annoyed. 
“What would Boly Pawley be doing all that time?” 

“You know, dad, I’m awfully fond of Boly.” 
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“When you begin that way I know you're going to 
knock. What’s the matter with him?” 

“T think he amuses me too much.” 

“That can be done,” agreed her father, coming back 
to a broad grin. 

“T’d be lonesome if he didn’t show up once in a while. 
But he doesn’t seem to mean much to me.” 

“That’s the woman of it.”” His smile faded. 

“You're talking like an old cynic to-day,” she scolded. 
“Anybody would think you were unhappily married or 
something.” 

“That would be a pretty erroneous impression, wouldn’t 
it?’”’ he yielded. 

“T hate those half-baked remarks about women. Leave 
that sort of wise stuff to old young men like Boly.” 

“Say on—I’m listening.” 

“Tf I told you my theory about Boly Pawley you’d be 
shocked to death.” 

She stopped in her walk and,faced her father with an air 
which hinted that she had found Boly to have two stom- 
achs or a secret passion for astrology. 

“You can’t shatter any of my illusions.” He smiled. 

“Well, then: Love is Nature’s process of selection for 
the benefit of the race. I know this sounds a lot like the 
book I got it out of, but you can’t deny it. I’ve watched 
Boly Pawley for a long time—and I’ve heard a lot about 
him too. He’s a bright talker,in a small way, and a good 
dancer, and he simply adores clothes. But his talk merely 
covers his cockney New York ignorance, just as his good 
dancing and well-cut trousers try to make up for his skinny 
little calves. He hates the sight of work; the only mental 
effort he ever makes is spent on wheedling money out of 
his father; his constitution and his conscience are both 
badly undermined.” 

“That’s quite a list, I will admit,” her sire conceded. 

“As a business proposition—honestly, dad—would you 
take a man like that into partnership?” 

“He represents quite a bit of capital,” demurred the 
successful retail druggist. 

“He won’t represent it long, once he gets his hands 
free,” she pointed out. 

“Well, I shouldn’t call Boly a very safe investment.” 

“Would you take into your family a very dubious 
business proposition with a broken constitution and bad 
habits?”’ 

‘See here, Rosie!” He threw up his hands. “I never 
asked Boly to marry you.” 

But she would not be diverted from her relentless cross- 
examination. 

“Do you think a man like J. Bolingbroke Pawley is a 
fit candidate to be the father of my HY 

“Land of Canaan!” swore old Garry Peabody. “‘ Your 
mother and I didn’t talk like that the night we met at 
the rainbow wedding.” 

“Nature probably did the talking for you,” she told 
him. 

““We’d better change the subject,” he broke in, attempt- 
ing to be firm. ‘‘But while we’re at it, Chuck, I want to 


tell you that you’re just about on the right track. Not © 


that I believe in this eugenics rot—you can’t improve the 
race by incubating a lot of little Eugenes, born 
perfect and with no chance of getting any better. 
But this Boly Pawley is small fry, I agree.” 

“T really want to get married, daddy,” she 
wailed. ‘‘I’m getting along—past twenty- 
three—and I don’t seem to have any patience 
with the little dancing fellows that show up, 
whole fraternities at a time.” 

‘“‘Save ’em for your Cousin Fluff,” suggested 
old Garry with characteristic frugality. 

“‘T’ve already asked Boly to be good to her, 
and he behaved just as he always does when 
you ask him to be decent.” 

They paused a moment and 
looked over the coping. The 
Sunday procession, each item 
furred or plumed or top- 
hatted, presented to the super- 
ficial eye the effect of an end- 
less plutocracy. Peabody and 
his daughter leaned their el- 
bows on the stone wall and 
gazed toward the Hudson, a 
wintry stream upon which 
polar ice packs floated down 
from Poughkeepsie way while 
fussy tugs churned round the 
hulls of war-gray destroyers. 

“T guess Florence will be 
quite a job,” said her father at 
last, casting a timid glance. 

“Perhaps not; anyway I’m 
glad she’s coming.” 

“T haven’t said much to 
your mother about it. You 
girls are about the same age, 
and it'll be easier for you to 
understand. You've got to 
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expect her to be sort of shy. It’ll be up to you not to allow 
her to be shoved into a corner. If her clothes are a little 
bit shabby and behind the style you must remember it’s 
harder for the Annisters to get things than it is for us. 
Sophie Annister has probably worked her fingers to the 
bone, making over old things. She’s proud as Punch ‘ Ad 

Dad!’ Rosa’s face brightened. ‘‘I’ll solve the clothes 
situation.” ; 

“Then I’ve been wasting my lecture.” He grinned. 

“I’m going to lend her some of mine.” 

“‘You’re the real thing, Chuck,”’ he told her huskily. 

They said very little as they walked back tothe pressed- 
brick house in West End Avenue. Weaving daintily 
among the winter’s third crop of snow, shocked grimily 
along the gutter, came the nice figure of Boly Pawley. 
He wore light-topped boots, a silk hat and pallid gloves. 
Boly’s little knobby face, with its tiny fur patch for a 
mustache and its poppy eyes, always reminded Rosa of 
a Boston terrier. “I’ve walked twice round the Island 
looking for you,” he scolded. 

“We've been arranging a program for Cousin Fluff,” 
said old Garry, his good nature returned as he winked at 
his daughter. ‘‘You’re to be chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee.” 

“Have a heart, Mr. Peabody!”. pleaded Boly. “I'll 
take her to prayer meetin’ and show her the family album 
if Rosie insists. She wants me to be good to Fluff for her 
sake. Well, I’m a wise bird. When a girl asks you to be 
good to another girl for her sake it indicates one of two 
things: Either the other girl is a lemon or the girl thinks 
you’re such a boob she doesn’t care whether she loses 
you or not uy 

““<-Y ou are indeed a wise bird,’’ agreed Mr. Peabody with 
genuine sadness as he walked away toward his Sunday 
evening at the Apothecaries’ Club. The humiliation and 
the triumph of his thirty-fifth year were following his 
footsteps to-night. 

You would never have thought of this smooth and 
comfortable little person, waddling along through Man- 
hattan’s snow piles, as the ancient battleground of two 
loves. Peace had come to him in a curious victory before 
the nineties were well on their way. 

Garry’s father had driven a hack to and from the 
Burgeonville station, and Garry, having studied pharmacy 
at Buffalo, had clerked in Robb’s drug store and finally 
taken the establishment for his own. Almost from the 
first day of proprietorship over the Burgeonville estab- 
lishment Garry had begun introducing vaudeville into 
the ancient and honorable profession of pill-mixing. His 
corner was the first of the Jumbo*Drug Stores—later 
famous—and his peace-destroying window displays were 
the wonder and amusement of the countryside. 

“There’s nothing sacred about the price of quinine,” 
was one of his favorite sayings. ‘‘Why can’t I cut rates in 
drugs, same as in sugar?” 

Nobody could tell Garry exactly why. Yet Burgeon- 
ville had its gasp when the Jumbo offered a beautiful 
. souvenir bottle of cologne with every 

prescription’. of fifty cents or “Over 


“After All, We’ve Got to be Alone Sometimes or We'll Never Get Married,’ Rosa Sagely Reminded Her Mother 


_ weren’t claiming very much. 
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filled on Wednesdays or Saturdays. Borrowing from the 
arts of the patent-medicine faker Peabody found a strande¢ 
minstrel performer, blacked him up, put him in the windoy 
to demonstrate a lot of razors, bought at a bargain from 
a bankrupt in Syracuse. The Jumbo seemed to be han: 
dling almost anything but drugs, yet prescriptions wer 
carefully compounded as per sign. .. 
It was notable that Garry was headed toward d 
The seven wise men of the town whispered: ‘‘He’s borrow 
ing money like water.” Yet when things collapsed they 
fell from the outside in; before Jumbo’s second Christma; 
two rival firms had succumbed, and Garry, who w: 
substituting real cigars for the traditional drug-stor 
article, was asking cheerfully: ‘‘What’s the matter witl 
running Jumbo through Syracuse and Buffalo and may 
down to York?” 
The growth of factories in the Burgeonville region ha 
caused the town to’ flourish and there was reasonabl 
elbowroom for Garry’s expanding ambitions. He mig 
have married any of a dozen pretty, sensible young ladies 
but Garry’s love for brilliant effects took him far astra; 
in one particular. 7 
Sophia Whipple returned from finishing school with 
fashionable figure and a come-hither in her eye. Th 
Burgeonville Whipples held themselves very high in thos 
days. Not at all like their poor farm-grubbing cousin; 
the Penn Yan Whipples—mercy, no! There was a deai 
dead Whipple ancestor, buried somewhere in Rhod 
Island, who had borne a crown title and been an eminen 
somebody. Of course the Penn Yan Whipples might hav 
held a claim to that stock, too, but the Penn Yan Whipple 


Across the allurements of his show window Garry P 
body beheld Sophia walking down the street, wearin 
the first tailor-made suit the town had ever seen in—c 
on—the flesh. It was made of broadcloth, drawn in 
tight at the waist, with little tails sticking out back a 
great leg-o’-mutton sleeves puckered at the shoulder 
This she wore arrogantly, a little gravy boat of a hi 
perched upon her reddish curls. Actually she looked | 
half so absurd as the ultrafashionable young lady \ 
to-day. = | 

Garry had just introduced his new crystal soda fountai) 
from which he could draw such exotic beverages as Se: 
Breeze Cream and Tutti-Frutti Cobbler; and he gave t 
pampered Sophia Whipple his very personal attenti 
when she wandered in on a dull afternoon and chose } 
use her eyes for his undoing. They were handsome, sha 
low brown eyes, which carried with them a more dangero1 
languor than anything Garry could furnish out of bottle 
They maddened him to ambitious dreams; he even we) 
go far as to ask if he could call, and her consent turned hi} 
into a silly slave. Garry Peabody had never cared mur 
about clothes until this perplexing point in his caree 
but after his first call at the Whipple house the fires | 
his new cravat vied with his blushes. = | 

Garry possessed a saving caution which kept his Ju y 
from pining utterly away from neglece; but it was certa 
‘that his business didn’t prosper under the inf) 
Venus. When he wasn’t with Sophia, Garry was taki 
lessons on the guitar from a local teacher, hoping to sii 
college glees for her pleasure. His singing voice was 
that ofa mournfulealf; indeed, the local Circe was maki 
a very poor animal out of the hero. The Burgeo ij 
Republican in its society column was n¢ 
referring to her-as “our reigning be 
College boys from up the lake, a trifle me 
wary than poor Peabody, flitted round, d 
played their superior accompli 
ments and drove the smitt 
druggist to distraction. And st 
he was her handy man. His pé 
petual talk about chain dr} 
stores bored Sophia to the poi 
of insult. It was a great con) 
down for the Whipples to 
dure this plebeian; and yet } 
red-headed persistency got a | 
taire ring on the third finger: 
her left hand one winter af 
noon. The arrangement broug 
a sort of ease to Garry Peabou 
who went back to his drug st 
and was sane for a space of tin. 

Then Eric Annister graduat! 
from Yale. He came back 
June covered with fraternity P 
displaying wonderful patterns 
his puffy Ascot ties, wearing tr 
sers wider and stiffer than e 
before seen in those parts, she 
with exaggeratedly pointed to; 
a flat straw hat of the type #) 
known as buzz saw; and he v° 
leading a dangerous 
named Hickory. A con 
spirit,a credit tothe small 
of the county! Photog 
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e splendid Annister, showing the bare calves of a var- 
y oarsman, were sticking in the mirrors of many dainty 
reaus round the lake. He could dance any dance, round 
square, that Lorena or the Washington Post ever har- 
onized to an enchanted ballroom. It became Burgeon- 
le’s daily upliftment to see Eric’s well-matched tandem 
4m drawing his high-wheeled dogeart between the 
‘oden urns of the Annister gateposts. 


eigh-ho! thought old Garry Peabody on this Sunday 
-ernoon as he passed moodily along West End Avenue. 
wasn’t so many years ago that he had gone to Eric’s 
ieral and walked down Main Street, Burgeonville, as 
| as the dilapidated gatepost marked ‘‘27.’”’ The bronze 
ares hung loosely on their nails. 
is had been split 
‘ne time since; the 
oken piece had 
»bably gone for 
‘nister firewood. 
e iron gate had 
mtiedwitha piece 
ope. Onthat day 
had seen the ugly 
pe of the old An- 
ter mansard, lep- 
sfor lack of paint, 
lawn shaggy with 
‘dock and chick- 
ed. Down the 
ely slope, rolling 
whe Feeder, which 
‘rflowed into the 
2, crimson globes 
ve weighing down 
~wart branches of 
-apple orchard 
ch no longer be- 
zed to the Annis- 
}. And through 
' corner of the 
n there was worn 
tlefootpath, con- 
jent tosmall boys 
trying to the 
eder with bent 
3, intent to angle 
ibaby sunfish as 
»eent and artless 
‘hemselves. 
“he behavior of 
ty Peabody upon 
first onslaught of 
‘¢ Annister had 
'a a lesson in un- 
paredness. The 
» local druggist 
ww nothing about 
‘game which was 
sinetive to the 
-inspiring colle- 
i. Garry should 
'e made the best 
., butitis hard for 
7, stuck in fresh 
alt, to make the best of an.approaching steam roller. 
ad the high-rolling young Annister come home for 
‘direct purpose of winning Sophie Whipple he could not 
'? gone at it better. Whom the gods destroy they first 
ie mad; and Eric drove her crazy forthwith. He got 
his spanking tandem and his dogeart with the Yale- 
wheels; and in this equipage he stopped at every 
'sperous gatepost round the lake—except the Whipples’. 
danced with Sophia just enough to show her that they 
en’t two-stepping like that at the Prom that year, then 
orgot about her for several fortnights while he busied 
3elf elsewhere. During this period Garry, nursing the 
‘sh masculine fancy that she would get over it, was as 
under her feet. But the sight of Annister disporting 
worldly charms right under her nose was to Sophie 
‘pple like snatching fresh meat away from a hungry 
| Garry being the nearest at hand got the scratches. 
_ Was on the day when the Jumbo proprietor was 
nging a window display of Peabody’s Eczema Cream 
| he looked across the street just in time to realize his 
le A spirited tandem team went prancing by, and 
re the violent blue of the high wheels sat Sophie 
‘pple, giving the benefit of her killing eyes to the 
tively clad gentleman at her side, who, due to constant 
‘om could drive tandem with one hand. 


One of the wooden 


spinster of the Whipple connection was married to a 
syman at about that time. All the Whipple stock were 
ed to the wedding, and that had to include at least 
/0f those awful Penn Yan Whipples. Little Nan was 
ed upon the Burgeonville branch for the week of fes- 
les; and, Sophie, branding it as an outrageous imper- 
ice On the part of Nan’s bucolic mother, saw visions 
€t country cousin arriving in a sunbonnet. It wasn’t 


so bad as that, Garry remarked from his show window 
as he saw her driving in from the station and saw the 
blooming young face above a somewhat obsolete garment. 
Sophie was to be a bridesmaid that night and had com- 
manded Garry to escort her, exerting her royal prerogative. 
He hadn’t the heart to ask her why Eric didn’t volunteer. 

The sacred union of the elderly Miss Whipple and the 
still more withered divine was made the excuse for an 
evening party of a type much in vogue in the early 
nineties. It was called a rainbow wedding. To these 
affairs the bridesmaids came two by two, each pair imi- 
tating in China crépe one color of the heaven’s spectral 
arch—with a difference. And at the wedding of Second 
Cousin Betty Miss Sophie Whipple was a baby-blue 
bridesmaid with an orange ribbon. After the knot was 


“By George —I Believe You’ve Never Been Kissed Before!”’ 


tied she caught the bride’s bouquet under the jealous 
observation of Garry Peabody, who had been shoved into 
a corner, and had the bitter satisfaction of seeing Eric 
Annister, wearing a Gordon sash with his evening clothes, 
peering into her handsome eyes and declaring that he 
wasn’t superstitious. 

Poor Garry wasn’t dancing that night. He had come 
there filled with a renewed hope and desperately resolved 
to show the world that the belle of Burgeonville was still 
engaged to him and that he had, in spite of everything, 
some rights on earth. Instead of which the baby-blue 
coquette went whirling away in the arms of the dancing 
knight. Sophie had lightly promised to give Garry the 
second dance; but at the second dance and the third she 
was again found reclining on Annister’s well-tailored 
shoulder. Once as she whirled toward him she tried to 
give Garry an appeasing smile, but he turned his eyes 
away. He had noticed in a glance that she no longer wore 
the solitaire which he had purchased from the best dealer 
in Syracuse. 

The entire rainbow had turned red to him and he had 
been considering some romantic foolishness when a little 
girl in a funny brocaded gown came and sat beside him. 
He was through with Sophie Whipple, and the thought 
gave him a wonderful relief. Also, the girl in the next 
chair had childish eyes of an honest blue and cheeks 
bright as the Penn Yan orchards. She seemed a little 
confused and confessed that she didn’t know how to 
dance. So they sat together and watched the world go by. 
Later he became gallant and brought her a supper of 
chicken salad and mild punch. He found himself glorying 
in her simplicity and honesty and natural flavor; it was 
as though he had sickened with the perfumes of his drug 


store and had fled to the open air and the sweet orchards. 
He was reckless with the overzeal of a new convert. 

And when he had taken her home to the Whipple gate 
after the dance and she had released the modest touch of 
her little hand from his sleeve he paused a minute before 
blurting: ‘I know this is sudden, Miss Whipple. But I’m 
going to ask you to marry me.” 

Sophie Whipple in the ensuing weeks paid very little 
attention to her ex-adorer’s frequent visits to Penn Yan. 
The gossip got round town, but she was entirely absorbed 
in retaining Eric’s exclusive attention. It was somewhat 
at variance with her nature that she didn’t even once 
reach out and try to snatch back poor Garry. 

Garry and Nan were married sensibly in the spring of 
1893. Sophie managed her own affair so skillfully that 
her wedding with 
Annister came in the 
fall of the same year. 
No doubt that 
Garry’s insurrection 
left a wound in the 
iridescent thing she 
called her heart, and 
it is probable that 
she hurried matters 
a bit with Annister. 
The Annister- 
Whipple wedding 
was billed as a func- 
tion by the Burgeon- 
ville Republican. It 
packed a church and 
brought a high- 
priced organist all 
the way down from 
Buffalo. The young 
Annisters— Garry 
heard this vaguely 
at his hard-working 
prescription counter 
—took their honey- 
moon at one of New 
York’s most fashion- 
able hotels, which 
was then in the pre- 
dreadnought period. 
And they came back 
to Burgeonville to 
live in great state 
with Annister’s opin- 
ionated mother, who 
bossed the square 
house under the 
mansard roof. 

The young Pea- 
bodys took a small 
house less than two 
blocks away from 
the Jumbo Drug 
Store. During the 
forthcoming years 
both Garry and Eric 
borrowed money, 
Garry on his charac- 
ter and Eric on his 
lack of it. Garry, in fact, had taken to business junketings 
about the state; and when folks came into the Burgeonville 
Jumbo and reminded its proprietor that bigger and newer 
Jumbos were appearing in Syracuse and Buffalo the news 
was received with interest but without astonishment. In 
fact, there was an epidemic of Jumbos creeping yellow- 
fronted and violent from city to city. About the time Rosa 
was born Garry was spending most of his time on the road, 
only giving his week-ends to the family he adored. And 
on a bright Wednesday morning, scarcely bidding the town 
a decent farewell, they closed the Burgeonville house and 
moved to New York. Link by link a shining chain of 
Jumbo Cut-Rate Drug Stores was now working its way 
across the island of Manhattan. 

Garry Peabody’s reflections, following his habit-driven 
feet, had now taken him past Central Park along Fifty- 
seventh Street. Automatically he was turning into Fifth 
Avenue toward the Apothecaries’ Club, of which he was 
charter member and life president. 

“Poor Sophie was cut pretty deep,” he kept thinking 
remorsefully, as though it were some fault of his own. 

He couldn’t forget the details of Eric Annister’s funeral, 
to which a stubborn loyalty had drawn him in the early 
years of the twentieth century. Eric had given the town 
the opportunity for a splendid funeral, ostentatious and 
insincere, as everything must be which touched upon Eric 
Annister. The weedy Annister fortunes and the shame 
which Eric had brought his wife seemed to make no 
difference. Burgeonville’s finest beau with all his showy 
incompetence lay upon his bier. The best people in the 
district came to the ceremony, a fashionable preacher gave 
his services and delivered a sermon which was dramatic 

(Continued on Page 66) 


worrying the German 
Empire. In 1914 it was 
Belgium; in 1915, Russia. Last 
year it was ‘‘peace”’ and to-day 


Goring th is always 


it is “What is going to happen 
to the Fatherland industrially 
when the war ends?” 
Throughout the forty-three 
famous years of Hohenzollern 
peace the nation was troubled 
because her place in the sun 
was not big enough. During 
the winter of 1917, after the 
wise men of the realm had con- 
ducted a three-year ‘‘crusade 
of defense’? with armies and 
submarines against the rest of 
the world, they were troubled 
because all the ‘‘victories”’ 
failed to bring peace. To-day 
the enemy fears an economic 
earthquake, and the ghosts ofa 
belligerent past goose-step in 
the night, disturbing the silent 
slumbers of athousand Teutons. 
Food shortages were difficult 
and distressing, but there were 
‘s substitutes. When wool 
sotton became scarce pa- 
eloth was used; when the 
pevple’s shoes began to wear 
out and the nation was “‘run 
down at the heel” shoe cards 
were distributed; when money 
decreased in value and more 
bills were needed new presses 
were set to work; when enthu- 
siasm for the war subsided a 
propaganda of hate was 
launched; when foreign mar- 
kets were closed to the great 
manufacturers the government 
assumed control. For every- 
thing there was a substitute. 
To-day it is different: There 
is a universal feeling of uncer- 
tainty as to how the industries 
will stand the shock of no more 
war orders; how the millions of 
discharged soldiers will find 
employment and how welcome 
a German merchant will be out- 
side the Central Powers when 
the tumult and shouting for 
Von Hindenburg are over. For 
this the enemy is seeking a solution or a substitute. Before 
the war a German business man could go anywhere, from 
Greenland to South Africa and from Alaska to the Falk- 
land Islands. For three and a half years he has been 
shut up in Middle Europe. Now that the Kaiser has no 
more nations to conquer and therefore no more armies to 
supply, he is restive. Raw products are almost exhausted. 
The machinery is wearing out. Wages are high, taxes higher 
and the future is black. The industrial leaders see no 
more fortunes in war and they are beginning to talk of 
what they are going to do when peace is signed. 


Uneasiness Over the Commercial Future 


ORESEEING the dangers from an uncontrolled indus- 

trial army William II chose Dr. Karl Helfferich, former 
vice chancellor, secretary of the treasury, banker and rail- 
road builder, to plan the reéstablishment of German busi- 
ness throughout the world. Helfferich is the Kaiser’s new 
field marshal who is to prepare the business invasion of the 
world’s markets. With an economic offensive he is to begin 
where the army stops, or, rather, where the army is stopped! 

Behind a barrage of boasts Helfferich begins. After 
opening an office on Unter den Linden and selecting Doctor 
Albert—the same Doctor Albert who came to New York 
with a letter of credit for four million dollars to influence 
American public opinion—Herr Helfferich granted the 
Berlin correspondent of the Neue Wiener Tageblatt an 
audience and declared: 

“The position which we and our allies occupied in the 
world before the war must be rebuilt, fortified, and in every 
possible way be made secure against new attacks of hate, 
robbers and deceivers.” 

“But, excellenz,” inquired the newspaper man, “how 
will the business relationship between the Central Powers, 
the neutrals and the enemy be buttoned together again?” 
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Farmer: ‘‘Why Don’t They Say That to Me?’’ 


“We must try in a codperative way to establish the free 
and unrestricted economic relations throughout the world 
without government.control.and without hatred. A certain 
transition period will, of course, be necessary; but that which 
is absolutely certain is that we must send merchants to the 
front. As soon as possible we must give them every free- 
dom of movement in the world markets. There dare not be 
and there will not be an economic war after this war. We 
must come out of this war with a powerful economic posi- 
tion, and in the peace negotiations we must be abundantly 
secured against the economic war lusts of the others.” 

“‘Merchants to the front!’”’. ‘Freedom of-movement!” 
These are the battle cries for the enemy after the war! But 
as Excellenz Helfferich announces his platform, is it camou- 
flage or fact? 

During the war Germany has survived because of her 
economic unity—because the government controlled the 
production, the manufacturing and the distribution of 
everything. Coal could not be mined or sold; iron ore 
could not be made into pig iron; wheat and grain could 
not be planted or harvested; cattle could not be bred or 
slaughtered—without a government order; and though 
hens could not. be ordered to lay eggs, still the authorities 
controlled the product as soon as the farmer emptied the 
nests. 

To accomplish this thousands of government bureaus 
had to be created, for the nation became the greatest pro- 
ducer and consumer in the world’s history. To understand 
the tremendous extent of Germany’s economic organiza- 
tion in time of war one needs but to be informed that to 
take care of the problems involved in the textile industry 
alone, according to the 1917 handbook of the German cot- 
ton industry, sixty-two separate government offices exist! 

During the war the government took over the coal 
mines, the great industrial establishments, the shipbuilding 
yards and the farms. “Unified industrially and economically 
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during the war everything h; 
been running smoothly, ; 
smoothly as possible under t} 
pressure of the Allied blockad 
Merchants, manufacturers ar 
farmers have made millions , 
marks. Judging from the d 
posits in the banks and savin, 
institutions the people, to 
have become wealthy. Ever, 
one except the unfortuna’ 
middle class, which has had ° 
work for unchanged wages, h; 
made a fortune out of the wa 

On the seventh of Decemb: 
the Berlin National Zei 
printed the following statemen 


yo MALLION 
p MEN 


FARMS FOR 
OTHER 
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November brought an 
crease of 10,000,000 marks 
the accounts of the Berlin 
ings banks. There were 67! 
new savings books issued. Sin 
the beginning of the year [Ja 
uary 1, 1917] 96,000,000 mar 
more were deposited than abo 

0 


i 


drawn, compared to 29,000,0 
during the preceding year. T 
deposits at the present tin 
deducting the subscriptions 
the war loan, amount to 47’ 
000,000 marks, nearly 
billion! To-day there are 8 
000 savings booksin circulati 


A Furniture Famine 


HIS money the Germ 
people have made out of t 
war. Judging from the ba 
accounts the war has hee 
paying business for the nai 
and still-it is the German G 
ernment which, day after ¢ 
claims in its newspapers t 
the United States entered { 
war to make money out of 
Simplicissimus, the Muni 
comic weekly, in its Christn 
number printed a cartoon 
President Wilson and the G 
man peace angel, entitled W 
son’s Christmas Dream. — 
“See, I bring you great hi 
piness,”’ remarks the pez 
dove; to which the Germ 
have the President reply: “H 
: much has the dollar gone up 
Now that the German Government boldly tells ' 
people the war will end in 1918, business men, banke 
manufacturers, shippers and people alike are wonder 
whether the Imperial goose with the golden eggs is go 
to disappear. , 
Usually when an economic fight after the war is m| 
tioned the phrase is accepted and forgotten like water 
a meal. No one takes the trouble to define it and alm 
everyone has a different idea of what will happen. Ii 
similar way few know the factors entering into the econo) 
life of a nation at war. We read about shortages in 
many and wonder when the end will come. Fi 
despération we ask: ‘‘Is there no end to anything in © 
many? Are there sufficient numbers of fig leaves and ap |} 
to keep the nation from freezing and starving?” =. | 
Looking out upon the enemy from my observation to’ 
in Switzerland I see the following: A furniture famin( 
Dantzic which has compelled the city authorities to go i) 
the furniture business and control the buying and £ 
ing of all new and secondhand household articles, suc 
chairs, tables, beds, rugs and curtains. Writing in | 
Berliner Tageblatt, City Councilman Doctor Gruens) 
declares that municipal ownership of furniture is the 
solution for the present shortages. New furniture, 
states, costs from two to three times what it did before 
war, while old furniture, which could always be ‘bow! 
reasonably, now costs from five to six times its nor 
price. He quotes the price of a plain kitchen chair at fift 
marks—a chair which formerly cost one mark and f 
pfennigs. An old bed with a mattress, he declares, W! 
sold for fifteen or twenty marks in 1914, costs at least 
hundred marks to-day. Engaged couples, he ma 
cannot get married because it is impossible to f 
homes! “Our returning soldiers will suffer the mo 
concludes, ‘‘because they will want to reéstablish _ 
homes and will not be able to do so.” 
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Vienna newspapers print a column and a half of 
ictions concerning the distribution of shoes and pre- 
1 the number of pairs each person is entitled to. To 
ge the populace it is stated that large quantities of 

ss are stored in various crownlands and that as soon as 
sht cars can be obtained from the military authorities 
e supplies will be shipped to the capital. 
he Berlin papers state that knitting yarn during 1918 
be sold by card only, and that people who desire it will 
2 to bring the worn socks or garments which they wish 
epair to the government bureaus, to show that they 
{ the yarn. The Kriegskleidestelle—war clothes bu- 
—announces that during 1917 the government bought 
0,000 marks’ worth of old clothing, which it cleaned, 
ired and sold to the ragged population. 
nd almost daily the courts of Denmark, Switzerland 
‘Holland listen to arguments in smuggling cases. It is 
*seldom that these trials are reported in the German 
spapers; but on December 31, 1917, the Berliner 
sblatt printed the following article, headed: The 
ggle Journey of a Berlin Countess: 


eeording to a dispatch from Arnhem, Holland, tele- 
shed from Darmstadt, Countess von Platen [born 
ness von Alden zu Ridderbeck], who lives at the home 
ndersecretary of State and Mrs. von Stumm, appeared 
re the county court. 
a the thirtieth of October there arrived at the Dutch 
er and custom station, Zevenaar, eleven trunks belong- 
to the baggage of the countess. During the day an 
lal of the Dutch Ministry of Foreign Affairs in The 
ue telephoned the custom officials at Zevenaar that 
sountess was en route, that she should be handled with 
oat it was requested that no personal examination 
de. The German consul also announced by tele- 
h her coming. 
ven from other sources the countess was announced, 
hen she appeared at the border, accompanied by her 
shter and the governess, with five large traveling bags, 
gade commander of the royal Dutch police notified 
that he had been instructed officially to make a thor- 
\ examination of her baggage. The countess protested 
tly against the examination and referred to her refer- 
3, but it did not help. 
le examination disclosed that she was trying to 
sgle two hundred pounds of wearing apparel. Besides 
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N FRIDAY, the thirtieth day of 
November, nineteen seventeen, 

at half past four in the after- 
,a young man clad in the belted 
coat and soft-felt hat of the 
idswung out of the building 
mas the Thirteen Hundred 
<in the city of Paragon City 
swung himself aboard the 
‘rolley car that came along. 
Eid bu his manner, his 


By 


and buoyancy of move- 
—all attested the apparent 
that he was in the best of 
h. He was about twenty-four years old. There was 
ng unusual about him—he was a fair sample of the 
ige type of well-looking, well-dressed American youth. 
man would have glanced at him twice; a man once, 
tatall. He paid his fare and asked for and received 
nsfer. This he scrutinized closely after he had pro- 
a seat. 
ce upon the car, close inspection would have revealed 
set that his manner had undergone a change. His face, 
y and untroubled before, now paled. His manner 
ne fidgety, nervous. He glanced about him at his 
7 passengers with quick jerks of his head. It is prob- 
shat he was much relieved at seeing no one whom he 
- The car rapidly filled up, chiefly with women 
»ers. They were all of middle age; the young man 
his seat, though several women were standing in the 
He rodeupon this car for perhaps the space of twenty 
tes. At a trolley junction he alighted and boarded 
‘er car. This car carried him along an unknown ave- 
ito a strange part of town. By this time it was com- 
y dark. The conductor of this car called out the 
Sof streets as the car proceeded onitsway. The young 
00k his station near the rear door, where he could the 
clearly hear these names. He asked no questions. 
amide of about twenty minutes more he heard the 
Tame he was listening for. He rode two blocks 
id 4 poets alighted from the car,"and then walked 
| ocks, 
w moments later he sauntered slowly past an attrac- 
ingalow that stood on a side avenue snuggling cozily 
‘uxuriant foliage. There were two entrances to this 
ow that were visible from the street: a main 
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this, there was a great deal of food. There were also a 
large number of shoes, one hundred new rubber nipples for 
babies’ milk bottles, a quantity of children’s clothes and 
women’s underwear. Altogether the goods were valued at 
one thousand gulden. Everything was immediately con- 
fiscated. 

Shortly afterward a sister of the countess arrived with a 
similar number of trunks, and they were confiscated. 

The publie prosecutor at Arnhem contended that the 
manner in which the countess had attempted to smuggle 
such a mass of articles, the export of which is forbidden, 
showed a brutal violation of the law. By misusing her 
position she had expected to take the articles across the 
border. The prosecutor demanded two months’ imprison- 
muah and the permanent confiscation of everything in the 
runks. 


The decision of the court has not been announced. 


Thus even the German nobility, aided by influential 
German officials in Holland, attempts to smuggle articles 
from the Netherlands. If this affair shows nothing else 
than that there are great shortages of clothes in the enemy 
country it is significant; but what must the poorer people 
of Berlin conclude when they read that a noblewoman, 
evidently related to the undersecretary of state for foreign 
affairs, has been arrested as a smuggler? 

From my observation platform I see also that great net- 
work of state railroads stretching across the Fatherland 
and into the occupied territories like an Imperial spider 
web. An official notice by the secretary of state for public 
works, who directs the operations of the railways, states 
that because of the shortage of coal and the inability of the 
government to make repairs to the roadbeds and cars a 
tax of one hundred per cent will be placed upon all rail- 
road tickets. Only those in the army, navy or active goy- 
ernment service do not have to pay the extra fare. 

In December the German newspapers printed pictures 
of the new Hamburg-Amerika Linie freight ship Rheinland, 
“the largest ship in the German merchant marine exclu- 
sively for freight,’ the announcement stated. This ship 
of 16,000 tons was launched at Bremen and the official 
notices stated: 

It is indeed. a happy indication of the life power of 


the German shipping industry, so long repressed, that such 
a large ship could be built and launched during the war. 
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The Young Man Made Up His Mind That if He Found 

the Doctor Busy He Would Beat an Immediate Retreat 


entrance and a side entrance round the corner of the wide 
veranda. Above this side entrance a bright porch lamp was 
already lighted. Upon the portal of the door beneath this 
light was a name done in square black letters upon a plate- 
glass sign. The young man could easily read this name from 
the sidewalk as he sauntered past. He sighed with satis- 
faction—shuddering at the same time—as he read it: 
Alexis Arany, M.D. It was the name he sought. 
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If the Rheinland is the only ship this one-time great 
transatlantic line built during the war the announcement 
is a joke. If this line, however, has built other ships for 
use after the war the only safe conclusion is that Germany 
is preparing for an economic war on the seas. 

Perhaps the best proof of a shortage of raw materials 
is the decline in the profits of the great war industries. 
Despite the fact that during 1917 the war was being fought 
on more fronts and by more men than in 1916, the big firm 
of Fried. Krupp, A. G., in Essen, made a net profit of only 
40,976,456 marks as compared to 49,657,308 marks in 1916. 
This shows a decrease of nearly 9,000,000 marks net profit 
in one year. The Chemische Fabrik Hoenningen, A. G., 
one of the factories producing chemicals for war purposes, 
showed a business of 4,430,000 marks during 1917 com- 
pared to a business of 6,170,000 marks in 1916. 

The Krupp report indicates other interesting conditions 
which exist: The value of new and unused machinery on 
hand is given at 2,351,290 marks compared to 5,400,558 
marks in 1916, which would seem to indicate that the 
corporation has had to draw heavily upon its supplies of 
machinery without being able to replace what has been 
used up. But as far as war supplies—half finished and 
finished war materials—are concerned, the report shows 
war goods on hand worth 584,225,177 marks compared to 
241,628,788 marks the previous year. This would seem to 
indicate an unusually large stock of guns, shells and ship 
cannon from which Von Hindenburg and Admiral von 
Holtzendorff may draw this year. 

As the war reaches the middle of the fourth year these 
conditions are beginning to worry the nation. If the war 
cannot go on forever and if the war profits will cease when 
peace comes, what is going to happen? For Germany two 
things are certain: First, Germany will have to buy billions 
of marks’ worth of food and raw materials outside of the 
territory now controlled by her armies, because the supplies 
in these fields are exhausted. Besides making these great 
purchases she will need ships. Second, being an industrial 
nation, Germany will have to manufacture and sell her 
products abroad in order to provide work for her millions 
of soldiers who return from the Front, and in order to reés- 
tablish her business and financial connections with the 
outside world. (Continued on Page 105) 
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The young man walked on to the 
next corner, turned and strode swiftly 
back again. As he walked he turned 
up his coat collar and drew down his 

soft hat over his face. He ob- 
jected to the scrutiny of a group 
of waiting patients—he made up 
his mind that if he found the 
doctor busy he would beat an 
- immediate retreat, trusting to 
another time to find the coast 
completely clear. He reached 
the bungalow, turned in at the 
cement walk and pressed the 
button. In another instant he found himself ushered into 
the doctor’s outer office. He breathed a second sigh of re- 
lief; he turned down his coat collar and removed his hat. 

The name of this young man was Oliver T. Bones. 

The room he entered was unoccupied save for the pres- 
ence of the nurse who had admitted him. She was an 
attractive young woman, whose sympathetic manner at 
once placed him at his ease. She had a wonderfully clear 
complexion and asparkling eye. She had an almost imper- 
ceptible and altogether charming accent. She was Nor- 
wegian possibly, or perhaps a Dane. She held out her hand 
to the visitor. 

“You will give me your card, please,’ she suggested. 

_The young man shook his head. “I have no card,” he 
said. Then he added: “I am a stranger to the doctor, 
My name is Fredericks.” 

The young woman nodded, disappeared for an instant 
and immediately returned. She held an inner door open 
invitingly; the young man brushed against her as he passed 
through this door. It closed noiselessly behind him. He 
was in the doctor’s private office. 

The doctor—it has already been stated that he was a 
practitioner of the name of Arany—sat at his desk. He 
was a tall, spare man, of a somewhat foreign stamp. His 
face was long and pale, lined with fatigue. He was freshly 
shaven, but the blue-black of his beard stood out in star- 
tling contrast to the pallor of his countenance. He wore 
huge rubber-rimmed glasses, which became him well. He 
was all black and white from head to foot, this man, with 
one exception—the edges of his nostrils were curiously 
reddened. His eyes were half closed and his large head 
with its artistically tousled hair was resting on one hand. 
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Suddenly he took note of the advent of the young stranger. 
He cast a glance at the newcomer through his thick 
glasses—a glance quick, nervous, hurried—almost startled, 
so it seemed. 

“Be seated, sir,”’ he said, rising. 

The chair he indicated was under a strong overhead 
light. The young man took it without hesitation. The 
physician’s nervous manner had the effect of placing the 
young man quite at ease. He began to feel more or less 
the master of the situation, without knowing exactly why 
he felt so. The doctor stretched his arms; he sighed with 
weariness. His eyes were dull and heavy. But his face 
twitched, and he jerked his head from side to side. 

“Office practice,” he mumbled, as though half to him- 
self, ‘‘not what it’s cracked up to be. I need exercise—lots 
of it. Brisk walks— golf. I don’t get it. Excuse me for a 
moment, please.” 

He stepped into an anteroom and closed the door. The 
young man retained his seat under the strong light but 
turned his head to watch the doctor as he disappeared. 
For the moment he was uncomfortable, feeling that he 
might be the subject of scrutiny from some unseen point of 
vantage. He wanted to smoke, but forbore to light a ciga- 
rette; there was no evidence that the physician smoked or 
permitted smoking in this private room. The physician 
suddenly returned; his step now was light, springy. He 
dropped into his armchair—worked his shoulders, breathed 
deep once or twice. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. “Better—much better! A dash 
of cold water on my eyes. Works like a charm.” 

Unquestionably he had changed—his lagging spirits had 
miraculously revived. The young man did not then know 
what had wrought the difference. Months later, in a court- 
room in the post-office building in Paragon City, where the 
young man sat crouched down weakly in a chair by the 
counsel table, he learned for the first time what it was that 
had so suddenly rejuvenated the physician. It was enough 
that the doctor felt himself again. He glanced keenly at 
his visitor; his eyes glowed. His face was a peculiar face, 
the face of this specialist, Arany. It was a gambler’s face— 
the face of a man born to take chances. He and the young 
man eyed each other furtively, doubtfully, for an instant; 
but neither flinched. 

“What is your difficulty, sir?” queried the physician. 

The young man glanced about him at the two closed 
doors. He leaned forward and spoke in low tones. 

“‘T was told,” he returned, ‘‘to say that I had come from 
Portugal.” 

The doctor flashed a glance of understanding. 

“‘T should like to know,” he said, ‘‘ your name.” 

“Harry J. Fredericks,” returned his visitor without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

The doctor smiled grimly and shook his head. 

‘““Your real name, and address,” he insisted. Then he 
added, holding out his hand: ‘Suppose you let me see 
your registration card.” 

The young man flushed, but he met the doctor’s glance. 
“Ts that necessary?” he queried. 

“To me—absolutely,”’ returned the physician. 
know with whom I deal.” 

“All right for you, but how about me? Where do I get 
off? That’s what I’d like to know.” 

The physician waved his hand. ‘‘ You have come here 
to consult me as your doctor, I take it,’’ he explained. 
“Well and good. You are my patient; I am your 
physician. Communications between us are privi- 
leged. But in a way you are quite right. Before we 
go further let us face the facts. Discovery is fatal— 
for you, for me. It would mean ten years at hard 
labor in a Federal prison—for you, for me. Let us 
both remember that and be discreet. I am in your 
hands — you are in mine. In view of that,’’ he 
queried, ‘‘are you willing to proceed?” 

The young man pondered. “‘I wouldn’t be here,”’ 
he said at length, ‘‘unless I was willing to take the 
risk. That ten years gives a man a jolt.” 

“Tt depends upon you and no one else,”’ said the 
doctor reassuringly. ‘‘If you are discreet there will 
be no chance of going wrong. Nothing can happen— 
nothing. You may rest assured of that.” 

He held out his hand for the registration card; the Soane 
man passed it over. The physician made inquiry as to the 
address, the age, the height, the weight of Oliver T. Bones. 

He made no attempt whatever to enter upon a physical 
examination of his young visitor. ‘‘ Your face,’”’ he said, 
however, “‘has a healthy pallor. Light a cigarette. I see 
you want tosmoke. You smoke a good deal. But I take it 
the habit has in no wise affected your iron constitution. 
You are healthy, so far as you know?” 

“‘Dog-gone the luck, I should say I am!” returned the 
other. 

“How do you know?” 

“My doctor; he examined me some months ago.” 

““When?’’ queried the specialist Arany. 

“Once before the fifth of June.” 

The doctor smiled broadly. ‘‘The other,’ he said, ‘a 
few days before the twentieth of July.” 

“How'd you know?” queried the youth. 


“T must 
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“Two significant 
Who is 


The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 
dates,” he returned. ‘You wanted to be sure. 
your doctor?” 

The youth told him. 

“He found you in prime condition, I take it?” queried 
the specialist. 

“Dog-gone it!” said the youth. 

“You are not a drinking man?” queried the physician. 

“Dog-gone it, no!” returned his patient. ‘Don’t I wish 
I was.” 

“You do not use drugs?”’ 

“Do I look crazy?” queried the youth. 

The professional man considered that point interestedly 
for an instant, then dropped it. 

“No examinations since last July?” 

“ce No.’ ’ 

“That simplifies matters,’ mused the physician. 
‘Within the last four months anything might happen to.a 
healthy man. You might get run down from overwork— 
or cigarettes. What did you tell your doctor when you 
asked him to examine you? The truth; it’s quite impor- 
tant to us both.” 

“Told him,” answered the visitor, “‘that I wanted to be 
dead sure there was nothing to keep me from going to the 
Front. What do you think I’d tell him?”’ 

The specialist nodded in satisfaction. “How did you 
fare in the draft of July twentieth?” he queried. 

““There’s the point,” answered his visitor; “I was so far 
down the list that I knew the war’d be over before they 
ever called me. Now Mv 

““Now,”’ interposed the doctor, “the war is not over, and 
the new registration scheme knocks your calculations 
skyhigh.”’ 

‘For all I know I may be the first man called,” assented 
the young man. 

The doctor stepped to an open safe. From a pigeonhole 
he took a folded printed paper, somewhat bulky in appear- 
ance. 

“This questionnaire ” he began. 

_ “Ts that one of them?” queried the youth, holding out 
his hand. ‘Like a magazine, eh? Do you mind my taking 
a look at it? Didn’ t know you could get ’em; didn’t know 
they were out.” 

“You cannot get them,’’ smiled the piece ‘and 
they are not out. None will be sent out until the fifteenth 
of next month. On that date they will be sent to five per 
cent of the registrants; on the day following five per cent 
more; and so on—five per cent a day for twenty days.” 

“Suppose I’m in the last batch?”’ queried the young 
man. 

The physician shook his head. 
first man drawn.” 


“You may still be the 


When She Had Finished Her Brief Task the Girl 
Turned, Looked Full at Dexter and Brushed Past 
Him as She Left the Room 
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He rose and strode round the corner of the desk, 
atthe printed questionnaire over the young man’s should 

“You are in the real-estate business, you say?” he queric 

“You bet,” said the young man. 

“The real-estate business is one not particularly 3 
tial to the maintenance of the United States Governme) 
you therefore would not be kept here in your job. Youa 
I take it, unmarried?” ‘ 

The young man nodded. “Old man’s game,’ ’ he sa 
“Do you think I want to be tied down at my aget XN 
so! ! ” 

“You are without dependent relatives?” 

3 Dog-gone it!’’ said the young man. . 

“‘Being in first-class physical condition, a ‘single m 
without dependent relatives, and engaged in the ‘Te 
estate business—that places you in Class One ae on 
The chances are you go to war, unless ——” 

“When would I go, if I went?” 

The physician shrugged his shoulders. “Nobody kno\ 
they need you at the Front right now.’ 

The young man handed back the questionnaire, and { 


° 


physician resumed his seat. 8 
““You’re sure you can pull this stuff across?”’ queried | 

young man. } | 
The specialist nodded. “And,” he added, 


oy am 1 
only man who can.’ . 

“‘What’s the treatment?” 

“One injection—in stubborn cases, two—with ahy 
dermic needle.” 

““What’s the stuff?” 

“A compound specific—chemically prepared by 1 
The formula is secret. I am its inventor. Its prea 
the human system cannot be traced.” é 

“Does it make you very sick?”’ queried the visitor. 

The physician shook his head. “There will be sli; 
discomfort—and a cough. That’s all. This condition \ 
cover a period of weeks, possibly months. This is f 
nate, since it gives the condition apparent permanence i 
enables it to stand up under successive examinations! 

“The result?’’ queried the young man. 

“‘Positive—and absolute,” said the doctor. “They : 
decline to pass.you. You will not be called to go to . 


“Sure?” 
“‘ Absolutely sure!’ 
“How much will it cost?” queried the youth. 4 | 


“How do you stand financially?” 
“How much do you make a year?” 
The young man told him. The doctor nodded. 4 
“On that state of facts,’’ he said, “I should have 
charge you five hundred dollars at the very least.” 
““Wow!” exclaimed the other. ‘“‘ Five hundred dollar 
The doctor once more shrugged his shoulders, but 
silent. The young man thought it over. 
“You would guarantee that I do not go to ) war?” 
“Beyond question, you will not go to war.’ t 
“One jab, and five hundred; and all over? 
“The other way round,’’ smiled the P 
“Five hundred, and one jab; all over.’ 
The young man rose. “‘I’ll be back,” hes 
“to-morrow afternoon.” 
The next afternoon he returned. Meanti 
unknown to him, Dr. Alexis Arany had it 
tuted and completed a very thorough inves 
tion of the young man, Oliver T. Bones. 
had found his statements substantially cor 
The doctor was ready for him when he came. | 
The young man drew forth a roll of bills and han 
it to the physician. “Had a devil of a time raising 
he said. ‘‘I told you I was in the real-estate busir 
Well, I am, when there is any. There ain’t any 
now. Anyway, I got this wad for you. You'd 
count it and see it’s there.” 

The doctor counted it, placed it in a drawer in 
safe and locked the drawer. 4 

He turned to a stationary washbasin and thorou 

washed his hands. 

“Take off your coat,” he said to his visitor, “ 
roll up the sleeve of your left arm.’ 

He selected an area on the young man’s forearm! 
thoroughly disinfected it. He picked upa hyn 
syringe. 

““Ready?’’ he queried. 

“Shoot!” exclaimed the youngman. He braced | 
self, and then he added: ‘‘Wow!” He said it sev 
times. When he had donned his coat he turnec! 
slightly troubled countenance toward the specialis 

“Just what condition will this create?” he que! 
“How will it fool °em?’”’ 

“T thought,” returned the doctor with some impati : 
“that I explained all that. You've heard of inocula 
against disease. Vaccination against smallpox is the ’ 
known form. To-day they inoculate against feve 
typhoid, scarlet fever—the diseases that are like 
ravage military camps. But there is no inoculation agi 
tuberculosis. To the specialist that discovers that 
tion there will come immortal fame. Let me ge 
inoculation. Were I to inoculate you against 
and were you to present yourself to an examining 


asked the. doe 


with a claim that you were suffering from typhoid 
er—you would lose. He would apply tests, wait for 
ral days and apply more. It would be a simple matter 
prick your bubble. But he knows—we all know—that 
is no inoculation against tuberculosis. Therefore 
» must accept as genuine any apparent case of tubercu- 
that responds to all the tests. The compound specific 
at I use creates all the apparent symptoms of the dis- 
se; it has baffled, and will continue to baffle, all their 
perts. Now,” he went on, “a few brief directions: Do 
it come to me again—unless no symptoms appear before 
u go before the board for physical examination. The 
mptoms will appear. The instant that they do, go to 
‘ur family physician, tell him exactly how you feel. He 
ll prescribe for you. Purchase the prescriptions—but 
not take them.” 

Once more from his safe he drew forth his printed copy 
the questionnaire. He leafed it over. 

“You will find here,” he said, “‘a division devoted to 
ur physical qualifications—height, weight, your general 
vysical condition. Note Question Number Two.” 

The young man read it carefully: ‘“Q 2. Are you in 
and health, mentally and physically? A 2, ————_— 
be answered Yes or No].”’ 

“Tn answering that question,” said the doctor, “be sure 
d make your answer Yes.” 

“No matter how I feel?” 

“Yes. Suspicion is apt to be directed toward the regis- 
nt who makes the claim that he is ill. Answer all the 
estions truthfully except that one. Claim health instead 
illness, no matter how you feel.” 

ne young man held out his hand. The doctor took 
The young man started off, and then came back. 

“‘T can’t get that.five hundred out of my head, doc,” he 
narked. “Easy money. As I tell you, I’m in the real- 
ate business; but there’s nothin’ doing just now. But 
1a crackajack salesman when there’s any buyers to be 
1. I was just thinking. I might send you two 
‘three other chaps—from Portugal.” 
“On—what terms?” 

“A straight twenty-five per cent commission 
sis,” replied the young man promptly. 

Che doctor nodded, smiling. ‘The more the 
trier,” he returned. Then he, in turn, held 
» young man back before he left. 

“Tell me,” queried the physician, “why it is 
it you don’t want to go to war.” 

Che young man shrugged his shoulders. “Let 
orge doit!” heresponded. “Why in hellshould 
oto war?” 


II 


"WAS said of Mrs. Peabody Standish, of Paragon 
Jity, that she wore her heart upon her sleeve. She 
1 what she felt, said what she wanted to say, and 
ton saying it. True it is that at times she stopped 
rtin her mad career, reversed herself without warn- 
and energetically traveled in the opposite direction, 
hout apology and quite regardless of the embarrass- ° 
at she may have caused. She was past mistress of 
nted language; what she said made good copy and 
od repetition well. She was always listened to. 
at she said frequently went. She was one of the 
\est and most charitable women in the city, and 
haps the ablest leader of the female vote. She had 
d her influence to make the state bone-dry, and 
E a few café keepers kept up their trade in defiance 


he law she joined the dry squad inits raids. Once 
i jerked an automatic from her hand bag and actu- 
‘ fired a shot at the most defiant saloon-keeper of 
‘mall. She let the chips fall where they might. She 
enemies galore. Her enemies claimed that her great 
sion was an undying regard for Mrs. Peabody 
ndish. They conceded that she stood for the great- 
coed to the greatest number, but they intimated 
gly that to her distorted vision the greatest num- 
looked like Number One. 

‘ne week after Oliver T. Bones had called for the second 
upon Dr. Alexis Arany, Mrs. Peabody Standish sat 
he tastily decorated living room of her attractive town 
‘se in Paragon City, vis-a-vis with a gentleman in uni- 
a. He was a middle-aged man, wearing the short mili- 
“mustache of modern cut. There was about this man a 
ifortable air, readily explained when it is understood 
+ he was a medical man, who had been family doctor 
' general practitioner in Paragon City for nearly a 
rter of a century. He was an army surgeon stationed 
he nearest military camp. His name was Haddon. 
You are worried, major,” said Mrs. Standish solici- 
ly. The major glanced into the next room, in the 
dish household called the music room. Through the 
‘awn curtains the major caught sight of someone 
‘ing to and fro, There was someone. It was not past 
clock in the morning, and one of Mrs. Standish’s 
ants was setting things to rights. The name of this 
‘was Bertha. She was a young German. The 
need at Mrs. Standish. 

dy but Bertha,” explained Mrs. Standish as 
hat settled the matter. 
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“T am worried,” conceded the army man at length. 
“We've got a tuberculosis scare over at the camp. Serious 
too. Most of them local men—from here. One or two of 
em I know. Can’t understand it, They all passed the 
exemption boards last fall, and passed our doctors at the 
camp. Suddenly they’re stricken. No reason for it, no 
explanation. We’ve had mild weather. The camp’s dry— 
set in that grove of pines. We’ve got to discharge the whole 
bunch—send ’em all back home. It’s a rotten shame!” 

**Possibly,’’ suggested 
Mrs. Standish, “‘it’s not 
tuberculosis.” 

The doctor’s glance 
strayed to the portiéres of 
the music room. One of 
them swayed slightly. But 
the young servant had- 
ceased bustling to-and fro. 

The doctor. shook his 
head. “It responds to all 
the known tests,” he 
went on. ‘‘That’s 
my errand here to- 
day. I came up-to 


The Major Was Not ct All 
Disturbed. Nor Did He Caution Her That There Might 
be Someone Listening Behind That Swaying Portiere 


take Dakers back with me. He’s the best lung man on the 
Pacific Coast. I can’t understand about those boys.” 

“How many are afflicted?’”’ queried Mrs. Standish. 

“Too many,” returned the surgeon. “Even with you I 
am not at liberty to go into more details.” 

“That is the worst of war,” exclaimed the widow. 
“‘There’s some excitement in standing up and getting shot; 
but to lie in camp and rot! Ugh! How I hate it—war!” 

There was some reason for this outbreak of the widow’s. 
She was a native of the East; so had her husband been. 
They had married there. Her husband’s life had been lost 
in the Spanish-American War. Against her frantic protest, 
at a time when their only child had reached the age of five, 
Captain Peabody Standish, of the state militia, had gone 
South with his regiment. He got as far as Chickamauga— 
died there of typhoid fever. She had never been able to 
justify his going. In her frantic, impulsive effort to get 
away from the memory of it all she had left New Eng- 
land—its cold winters were making inroads, too, upon the 
boy’s health—and had fled to the Pacific Coast. She had 
lived in Paragon City for twenty years. This made her 
one of its oldest inhabitants. She knew more about the 
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city than nineteen-twentieths of its population knew or 
even cared to learn. She had money—the Standish fortune 
and her own. She had invested well and wisely in large 
properties in the Western city. She was worth two or three 
million dollars. She was a business woman, with all the 
instincts of a business woman. Her son, Dexter Standish— 
young, handsome, smooth-faced slender giant that he 
was—possessed all her commonsense. Hehad inherited New 
England ability to make money. To this end he managed 
with marked success the big real-estate-and-development 
corporation that his mother owned and controlled. He had 
great faith in Paragon City, and his policy was aggressive 
and progressive to the extreme—but his judgment sound. 

“Look at Dexter!” exclaimed the 
widow hopelessly to'the major. “First 
my husband; and now Dexter, And 
no help for it this time. My money 
won’t help me. I’m bound, hand and 
foot. And so is Dexter. He must go 
} to war. I feel as though both of us 
were being squeezed to death by 
some huge, powerful, unseen hand.’ 

The major was not at all disturbed 
or astonished at the vehemence of 
her speech. Nor did he caution her 
that there might be someone listen- 
ing behind that swaying portiére. He 
merely nodded gravely. 

“Dexter Standish, doubtless,’’ said 
the major gravely, ‘‘doesn’t feel as 
you do, I dare say.” 

“Neither did his father,” wailed 
the widow. ‘“They’re both alike.” 

The major rose. “I’m due at 
Dakers’ now,” he said, looking at his 
watch. “If he confirms our diag- 
nosis—and he’ll do it—these boys 
will have to come back home. I 
can’t understand it,’’ mused the 
major; “I can’t place my finger on 
the reason for the thing.” 

“One minute,” cried the widow, 
“till I get my hat and bag. This is 
my Red Cross day. You can drive 
me there; it’s only half a mile or so, 
and not far from Doctor Dakers’ 
house. I won’t keep you but a min- 
ute, Major Haddon.” 

The major waited, and waiting 
watched the curtain that had swayed. 
It was quiet enough now—hung mo- 
tionless. The major stole swiftly 
across the room and drew aside the 
curtain, The music room was empty; 
there was no one there. 

The widow immediately rejoined 
him and they left the house. The 
major’s car stood under the porte- 
cochére. It was driven by asoldier in the national uniform. 
At her destination the widow alighted and held out her 
hand. 

“You give my love to Rita,’’ she exclaimed. “Tell her 
I never see her and never hear from her. And my regards 
to Rita’s aunt. It’s well Rita’s got a chaperon, even though 
she is engaged. Dexter’s at your house every night in the 
week and all day Sunday. Says he just can’t keep away 
from her, that’s all. I give him loads of messages for Rita; 
and probably she gives him loads to give to me. I never 
get ’em, if she does. And when I call she’s out; Girls’ War 
Bazaar, I take it. And when she calls I’m out. That 
reminds me,” she went on: “I’ve got to arrange a jiujitsu 
fight for the tobacco fund. A fight to the finish—I believe 
that’s what they call it; and I’ve got to do the work.” 

““A very proper kind of a fight—to the finish,” laughed 
the major. ‘‘You arrange it. I’ll see it. I’m aching for a 
fight.” 

“T’ll be there myself—in the front row,” laughed the 
widow as she left him. 

She bustled into the chapter meeting, took her allotted 
place, hastily doffed her furs and donned her uniform. She 
was late, and worked like mad for awhile, silently, to catch 
up with the rest. Silently also, because she was thinking, 
girlishly, of that Captain Peabody Standish who had gone 
to war some twenty years before. Finally she had time to 
look about her, and, as was her wont, began to talk. 

“It’s a shame,” she ejaculated; “I’d give every dollar I 
possess if I could only keep my boy from going to war.” 

Two or three of her friends turned to her in amazement. 

‘And you a Standish!” they cried in unison. 

“My husband was the Standish,” returned the widow. 
Then she added: ‘Terrible line of talk, isn’t it? But I’ve 
got to say it. I’d give every dollar if I could keep my boy 
at home.” 

Mrs. Standish’s advent started the ball a-rolling. The 
Red Cross chapter immediately plunged full-tilt into the 
war. Scandal, gossip, rumor, tragedy, blessing, condemna- 
tion, invective—all these filled the air. Six women present 
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and wallowed as she rode, because during all 

those days of our crossing she hugged up close to 
our ship, splashing through the foam of our wake as though 
craving the comfort of our company, we called her things 
no self-respecting ship should have to bear. But when the 
other night we stood on the afterdeck of our ship, we run- 
ning away as fast as our kicking screw would take us, and 
saw her going down, taking American soldier boys to death 
with her in alien waters, we drank toasts standing up to the 
poor old Tuscania. 

I was one of those who were in at the death of the Tus- 
cania. Her sinking was the climax of the most memorable 
voyage I ever expect to take. Five days have elapsed since 
she was torpedoed, and even though these words are being 
cabled across from London to the home side of the ocean, 
at least three weeks more must elapse before they can 
see printer’s ink. So to some readers of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post this may seem like an old story; but the 
memory of what happened that night off the Irish coast is 
going to abide with me as long as Llive. It was one of those 
big moments in a man’s life that stick in a man’s brain 
as long as he has a brain to think with. 


Bee wa the Tuscania rode high out of the water 


The Sober Departure 


A Dahan eager journeys these days aren’t what 
they used to be before America went into the war. Ours 
began to be different even before our ship pulled out from 
port. It is forbidden me to tell her name, and anyhow her 
name doesn’t in the least matter, but she was a big ship 
with a famous skipper, and in peacetimes her sailing would 
have made sonie small stir. There would have been crowds 
of relations and friends at the pier bidding farewell to de- 
parting travelers; and steamer baskets and steamer boxes 
would have been coming aboard in streams. Beforehand 
there would have been a pleasant and mildly exciting bus- 
tle, and as we drew away from the dock and headed out 
into midstream and down the river for our long hike 
overseas, the pierhead would have been alive with waving 
handkerchiefs, and all our decks would have been fringed 
with voyagers shouting back farewells to those they had 
left behind them. Instead we slipped away almost as if 
we had done something wrong. There was no waving 
of hands and handkerchiefs, no good-byes on the gang- 
planks, no rush to get back on land when the shore bell 
sounded. To reach the dock we passed through trochas of 
barbed-wire entanglements, ‘past sentries standing with 
fixed bayonets at entryways. When we got inside the pier 
our people bade us farewell at a guarded gate. None but 
travelers whose passports read straight were allowed beyond 
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So alone and unescorted each one of us went 
soberly up the side of the ship, and then sundry hours later 


that point. 


our journey began, as the ship, like a big gray ghost, slid 
away from land, as quietly as might be, into the congenial 
gray fog which instantly swallowed her up and left her in a 
little gray world of sea mist that was all her own. After 
this fashion, then, we started. 

As for the first legs of the trip they were much like the 
first legs of almost any sea trip except that we traveled in 
a convoy with sundry other ships, with warcraft to guard 
us on our way. Our ship was quite full of soldiers—officers 
in the first cabin, and the steerage packed with khakied 
troopers—ninety per cent of whom had never smelled bilge 
water before they embarked upon their great adventure 
overseas. There were fewer civilians than one formerly 
might have found on a ship bound for Europe. In these 
times only those civilians who have urgent business in 
foreign climes venture to go abroad. 

I sat at the purser’s table. His table was fairly typical 
of the ship’s personnel. With me there sat, of course, the 
purser. There were not very many women on our pas- 
senger list. Of these women half a dozen or so were profes- 
sional nurses, and two were pretty Canadian girls bound 
for England to be married on arrival there to young Cana- 
dian officers. There were only three children on board, and 
they were traveling with their parents in the second class. 

Except for a touch of seriousness about the daily life- 
boat drill, and except that regimental discipline went for- 
ward, with the troops drilling on the open deck spaces when 
the weather and the sea permitted, there was at first noth- 
ing about this voyage to distinguish itfrom any other mid- 
winter voyage. Strangers got acquainted one with another 
and swapped views on politics, religion, symptoms and 
Germans; flirtations started and ripened furiously; con- 
certs were organized and took place, proving to be what 
concerts at sea usually are. Twice a day the regimental 
band played, and once a day, up on the bridge, the second 
officer took the sun, squinting into his sextant with the 
deep absorption with which in happier times a certain type 
of tourist was wont to stare through an enlarging crevice 
at a certain type of Parisian photograph. Atnight, though, 
we were in a darkened ship, a gliding black shape upon 
black waters, with heavy shades over all the portholes and 
thick draperies over all the doors, and only dim lights 
burning in the passageways and cross halls, so that every 

odd corner on deck or within was as dark as a coal pocket. 
It took some time to get used to being in the state in which 
Moses was when the light went out; but then, we had time 
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to get used to it, believe me! Ocean travel is slower | 

these days, for obvious reasons. Personally, I ret 

from the ship’s society during three days of the first | 
week of the trip. I missed only two meals, missing them, 
I may add, shortly after having eaten them; but at the 
same time I felt safer in my berth than up on deck aie 
happier, particularly, but safer. The man who first said 
that you can’t eat your cake and have it too had such cases 
as mine in mind, I am sure of that. I can’t and I don’t— 
at least not when I am taking an ocean voyage.’ I have been 
seasick on many waters, and I have never learned to care 
for the sensation yet. 


Crossing the Danger Zone Z| 


HEN I emerged from semiretirement it was to learn 
that we had reached the so-called danger zone. The 
escort of warcraft for our transport had been augmented, 
Under orders the military men wore their life jackets, and 
during all their waking hours they went about with cork 
flaps hugging them about their necks fore and aft, so that 
they rather suggested Chinese malefactors with their heads 
incased in punishment casques. By request the civiliar 
passengers were expected to carry their life preservers with 
them wherever they went; but some of them forgot the 
injunction. IknowI did frequently. Also, a good many o| 
them turned in at night with most of their outer clothin,| 
on their bodies; but I followed the old Southern custon 
and took most of mine off before going to bed. 
Our captain no longer came to the saloon for his meals 
He lived upon the bridge—ate there and, I think, slep, 
there too—what sleeping he did. Standing there all muf) 
fled in his oilskins he looked even more of a squatty ani 
unheroic figure than he had in his naval blue presidin 
at the head of the table; but by repute we knew him for | 
man who had gone through one torpedoing with grea 
credit to himself and through numbers of narrow escapes) 
and we valued him accordingly and put our faith in hin| 
It was faith well placed, as shall presently transpire. 
I should not say that there was much fear aboard; a 
least if there was it did not manifest itself in the manner ¢| 
the voice or the behavior of a single passenger seen by me 
but there was a sort of nagging, persistent sense of uneas: 
ness betraying itself in various small ways. For one thin; 
all of us made more jokes about submarines, mines an 
other perils of the deep than was natural. There was som 
thing a little forced, artificial, about this gayety—laugl, 
came from the lips, but not from points farther south. | 
We knew by hearsay that the Tuscania was a troopsh' 
bearing some of our soldiers over to do their share of th 
(Conctuded on Page 41) S| 
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It Was at Night That the Little House of Mercy Bloomed Like a Flower, 


a 


RINEHART 


RALEIGH 


Told That She Was Helping the Morale of an Army 


x 
(yROM Dunkirk to the Front the road, after the Bel- 


} gian line was passed, was lightly guarded. Henri 


_ came out of a reverie to explain to Sara Lee. “We 
‘e not many men,” he said. “And those that remain 
holding the line. It is very weary, our army.” 


Belgian Army. He had watched the fight they made, 

_he had tried to interest Sara Lee in it, but without 

th result. She had generally said: “Isn’t it wonder- 

” or “horrible,” as the case might be, and put out of 

‘mind as soon as possible the ringing words he had been 

ling. But she had not forgotten, she found. They 

ie hack to her as she rode through that deserted coun- 
tide. Henri, glancing back somewhat later, found her 
ears. 

i climbed back at once into the rear of the car and sat 

'n beside her. 

‘You are homesick, I think.” 

Yes. But not for myself. I am just homesick for all 

“people who have lost their homes. You—and Jean, 

all the rest.” 

Ge day I shall tell you about my home and what has 
gened to it,” he said gravely. “Not now. It is not 
sant. But you must remember this: 
‘home, we Belgians.” 
ou are.”’ ‘ 

e lapsed into silence after that, and Sara Lee, stealing 
ance at him, saw his face set and hard. She had a 
ly maternal impulse to reach over and pat his hand. 
‘an did not like Henri’s shift to the rear of the car. 
lrove with a sort of irritable feverishness, until Henri 
ed over and touched him on the shoulder. 

e have mademoiselle with us, Jean,”’ he said in 


We are going 
And after a little pause: “Just 


\ 

t is not difficult to believe,” growled Jean. But he 
ed his pace somewhat. 

» far the road had been deserted. Now they had come 

oa of traffic flowing slowly toward the Front. 


Tow at home Uncle James had thought very highly of | 


Armored cars, looking tall and top-heavy, rumbled and 
jolted along. Many lorries, one limousine containing a 
general, a few Paris busses, all smeared a dingy gray and 
filled with French soldiers, numberless and nondescript 
open machines, here and. there a horse-drawn vehicle— 
these filled the road. In and out among them Jean 
threaded his way, while Sara Lee grew. crimson with the 
effort to see it all, and Henri sat very stiff and silent. 

At a crossroads they were halted by troops who had 
fallen out for a rest. The men stood at ease and stared 
their fill at Sara Lee. Save for a few weary peasants, most 
of them had seen no women for months. But they were 
respectful, if openly admiring. And their admiration of her 
was nothing to Sara Lee’s feeling toward them. She loved 
them all—boys with their first straggly beards on their 
chins; older men, looking worn and tired; French and 
Belgian; smiling and sad. But most of all, for Uncle 
James’ sake, she loved the Belgians. 

“T cannot tell you,” she said breathlessly to Henri. 
“Tt is like a dream come true. And I shall help. You look 
doubtful sometimes, but I.am sure.” 

“You are heaven-sent,” Henri replied gravely. 

They turned into a crossroad after a time, and there 
in a little village Sara Lee found her new home. A strange 
village indeed, unoccupied and largely destroyed. Piles of 
bricks and plaster lined the streets. Broken glass was 
everywhere. Jean blew out a tire finally, because of the 
glass, and they were obliged to walk the remainder of the 
way. 

“A poor place, mademoiselle,’’ Henri said as they went 
along. “A peaceful little town, and quite beautiful once. 
And it harbored no troops. But everything is meat for 
the mouths of their guns.” 

Sara Lee stopped and looked about her. Her heart was 
beating fast, but her lips were steady enough. 

‘And it is here that I % 

“A little distance down the street. You must see before 
you decide.”’ 


But Sara Lee Would Have Been Astounded to Have Been 


Steady, passionless firing was going on, not near, but 
far away, like low thunder before a summer storm. She 
was for months to live, to eat and sleep and dream to that 
rumbling from the Ypres salient, to waken when it ceased 
or to look up from her work at the strange silence. But it 
was new to her then, and terrible. 

“Do they still shell this—this town?” she asked rather 
breathlessly. 

“Not now. They have done their work. Of course ——” 
he did not finish. 

Sara Lee’s heart slowed down somewhat. After all, she 
had asked to be near the Front. And that meant guns and 
such destruction as was all about her. Only one thing 
troubled her: 

“It is rather far from the trenches, isn’t it?” 

He smiled slightly. 

“Far? It is not very far. Not so far as I would wish, 
mademoiselle. But, to do what you wish, it is the best 
I have to offer.” 

“How far away are the trenches?” 

“A quarter of a mile beyond those poplar trees.”” He 
indicated on a slight rise a row of great trees broken some- 
what but not yet reduced to the twisted skeletons they 
were to become later on. In a long line they faced the 
enemy like sentinels, winter-quiet but dauntless, and be- 
hind them lay the wreck of the little village, quiet and 
empty. 

“Will the men know I am here?” Sara Lee asked 
anxiously. 

“But yes, mademoiselle. At night they come up from 
the trenches, and fresh troops take their places. They 
come up this street and go on to wherever they are to rest. 
And when they find that a house of —of mercy is here— 
and soup, they will come. More than you wish.” 

“Belgian soldiers?” 

“Only Beigian soldiers. That is as you want it to be, 
I think.” 

“Tf only I spoke French!” 
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“You will learn. And in the meantime, made- 
moiselle, I have taken the liberty of finding you a 
servant—a young peasant woman. And you will 
also have a soldier always on guard.” 

Something that had been in the back of Sara 
Lee’s mind for some time suddenly went away. 
She had been thinking of Aunt Harriet and the 
Ladies’ Aid Society of the Methodist Church. 
She had, in fact, been wondering how they would 
feel when they learned that she was living alone, 
the only woman among thousands of men. It 
had, oddly enough, never occurred to her before. 

“You have thought of everything,” she said 
gratefully. 

But Henri said nothing. He had indeed thought 
of everything with a vengeance, with the net result 
that he was not looking at Sara Lee more than he 
could help. 

These Americans were strange. An American girl would 
cross the seas, and come here alone with him—a man and 
human. And she would take for granted that he would 
do what he was doing for love of his kind—which was 
partly true; and she would be beautiful and sweet and 
amiable and quite unself-conscious. And then she would 
go back home, warm of heart with gratitude, and marry 
the man of the picture. 

The village had but one street, and that deserted and 
in ruins. Behind its double row of houses, away from the 
enemy, lay the fields, a muddy canal and more poplar 
trees. And from far away, toward Ypres, there came 
constantly that somewhat casual booming of artillery 
which marked the first winter of the war. 

The sound of the guns had first alarmed, then inter- 
ested Sara Lee. It was detached then, faraway. It meant 
little to her. It was only later, when she saw some of the 
results of the sounds she heard, that they became signifi- 
cant. 

But this is not a tale of the wounding of men. There 
are many such. This is the story of a little house of mercy, 
and of a girl with a dauntless spirit, and of two men who 
loved her. Only that. 

The maid Henri had found was already in the house, 
sweeping. Henri presented her to Sara Lee, and he also 
brought a smiling little Belgian boy, in uniform and with 
a rifle. 

“Your staff, mademoiselle!” he said. 
residence !”” 

Sara Lee looked about her. With the trifling exception 


“And your 


that there was no roof, it was whole. And the roof was . 


So it Was That Sara Lee Saw, for the Last Time, ‘the Miller and His Son 
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not necessary, for the floors of the upper story served in- 
stead. There was a narrow passage with a room on either 
side, and a tiny kitchen behind. 

Henri threw open a door on the right. 

“Your bedroom,” he said. ‘“ Well furnished, as you will 
see. It should be, since there has been brought here all 
the furniture not destroyed in the village.” 

His blacker mood had fallen away before her naive de- 
light. He went about smiling boyishly, showing her the 
kettles in the kitchen; the supply, already so ‘are, of 
firewood; the little stove. But he stiffened somewhat 
when she placed her hand rather timidly on his arm. . 

“How am I ever to thank you?”’ she asked. 

“By doing much good. And by never going beyond the 
poplar trees.” 

She promised both very earnestly. 

But she was a little sad'as she followed Henri about, 
he volubly expatiating on such advantages as plenty of 
air owing to the absence of a roof; and the advantages of 
the stove, which he showed much like a salesman anxious 
to make a sale. “Such a stove!” he finished contentedly. 
“Tt will make soup even in your absence, mademoiselle! 
Our peasants eat much soup; therefore it is what you 
would call a trained stove.” 

Before Sara Lee’s eyes came a picture of Harvey and 
the Leete house, its white dining room, its bay window for 
plants, its comfortable charm and prettiness. And Har- 
vey’s face, as he planned it for her—anxious, pleading, 
loving. She drew a long breath. 

If Henri noticed her abstraction he ignored it. He was 
all over the little house. One moment he was instructing 
Marie volubly, to her evident confusion. On René, the 
guard, he descended like a young cyclone, with warnings 
for mademoiselle’s safety and comfort. He was every- 
where, sitting on the bed to see if it was soft, tramping 
hard on the upper floor to discover if any plaster might 
loosen below, and pausing in that process to look 
keenly at a windmill in the field behind. 

When he came down it was to say: ‘“‘ You are 
not entirely alone in the village, after all, made- 
moiselle. The miller has come back. I shall 
visit him now and explain.”’. 

He found Sara Lee, however, still depressed. 
She was sitting in a low chair in the kitchen 
gazing thoughtfully at the stove. ‘ 

““T am here,” she said. ‘And here is the 
house, and a stove, and—everything. But there 
are no shops; and what shall I make my soup 
out of?” 

Henri stared at her rather blankly. 

“True!” he said. “Very, very true. AndI 
never thought of it!’ 

Then suddenly they both laughed, 
the joyous ringing laugh of ridiculous 
youth, which can see its own absurdi- 
ties and laugh at them. 

Henri counted off on his fingers. 

“T thought of water,” he said, ‘and 
a house, and firewood, and kettles, and 
furniture. And there I ceased 
thinking.” 

It was dusk now. Marie 
lifted the lid from the stove, 
anda warmred glow of reflected 
light filled the little kitchen. 
It was warm and cozy; the 
kettle sang like the purring of 
a cat. And something else 
that had troubled Sara Lee 
came out. 

“‘T wonder,” she said, “if you 
are doing all this only because 
I—well, because I persuaded 
you.’”’ Which she had not. 
“Do the men really need me 
here?”’ 

“Need you, mademoiselle?” 

“Do they need what little I 
can give? They were smiling, 
all the ones I saw.” — 
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' Henri, Lying Flat on 
the Ground, Swore i 
Silently and Deeply 


“A Belgian soldier al- 
ways smiles—even when Pr 
he is fighting.”” His voice ‘ 
had lost its gayety and : 
had taken on a deeper note. ‘Mademoiselle, I havi 
brought you here, where I can think of no other woma 
who would have the courage to come, because you ar) 
needed. I cannot promise you entire safety””—his mout 
tightened—‘“but I can promise you work and gratitude 
Such gratitude, mademoiselle, as you may never kno 
again.” ,| 

That reassured her. But in her practical mind th 
matter of supplies loomed large. She brought the “| 


up again directly. | 

“Tt is to be hot chocolate and soup?” he asked. | 

“Both, if I find I have enough money. Soup only, 
perhaps.” . | 

“ And soup takes meat, of course.” | 

“Tt should, to be strengthening.” 

Henri looked up, to see Jean in the doorway smilin) 
grimly. 

“Tt is very simple,” Jean said to him in French. “Yo 
have no other duties of course; so each day you shall bu 
in the market place at Dunkirk, with American mone; 
And I shall become a delivery boy and bring out food f 
mademoiselle, and whatever is needed.” , 

Henri smiled back at him cheerfully. ‘An excellei| 
plan, Jean,” he said. “Not every day, but frequently, 

Jean growled and disappeared. 

However, there was the immediate present to think 
and while Jean thawed his hands at the fire and Sara’ 
was taking housewifely stock of her new home Henri di’ 
appeared. zn. 

He came back in a half hour, carrying in a small bask 
butter, eggs, bread and potatoes. FF 

“The miller!’ he explained cheerfully to Sara Le 
“He has still a few hens, and hidden somewhere a €0) 
We can have milk—is there a pail for Marie to take to tl 
mill?—and bread and an omelet. That is a meal!” — 

There was but one lamp, which hung over the kiteh 
stove. The room across from Sara Lee’s bedroom a] 
tained a small round dining table and chairs. Sara Le 
enveloped in a large pinafore apron, made the omelet _ 
the kitchen. Marie brought a pail of fresh milk. Hen 
with a towel over his left arm, and in absurd mimicry of) 
Parisian waiter, laid the table; and Jean, dour Jea 
caught a bit of the infection and, finding four bottles, s) 
to work with his pocketknife to fit candles into their necl) 

Standing in corners, smiling, useless against the cheer! 
English that flowed from the kitchen stove to the dini} 
room and back again, were René and Marie. It was of) 
use to attempt to help. Did the fire burn low, it was t} 
young officer who went out for fresh wood. But Re; 
could not permit that twice. He brought in great armf 
of firewood and piled them neatly by the stove. 

Henri was absurdly happy again. He would come? 
the door gravely, with Sara Lee’s little phrase book 
hand, and read from it in a solemn tone: 

“Shall we have duck or chicken?’ ‘Where can we £ 
a good dinner at a moderate price?’ ‘Waiter, you ha 
spilled wine on my dress.’ ‘Will you have a cigar?’ i: 
thank you. I prefer a pipe.’” bt 

And Sara Lee beat up the eggs and found, after a bl 
moment, some salt in a box, and then poured her ome? 
into the pan. She was very anxious that it be a good on- 
let. She must make good her claim as a cook or He 
sublime faith in her would die. Pm 

It was a divine omelet. Even Jean said so. The 
the three of them, in the cold little dining room and 


“w that it was cold, and they ate prodigious quantities 
yomelet and bread and butter, and bully beef out of a 
and drank a great deal of milk. 
Jven Jean thawed at last, under the influence of food 
|. Sara Lee. Before the meal was over he was planning 
17 to get her supplies to her and making notes on a 
)xe of paper as to what she would need at once. They 
yourned to Sara Lee’s bedroom, where Marie had kin- 
!1 a fire in the little iron stove, and sat there in the 
¥ mth, still planning. Sara Lee had quite forgotten that 
J1ome one did not have visitors in one’s bedroom. 
uddenly Henri held up his hand. ‘“‘Listen!”’ he said. 
‘hat was the first time Sara Lee had ever heard the 
jot shuffling step of tired men, leaving their trenches 
yer cover of darkness. Henri 
l»w his military cape over 
, shoulders and she stood 
yiedark doorway, watching. 
he empty street was no 
ver empty. From gutter 
cutter flowed a stream of 
,likeasluggish river which 
{owed where a fallen house 
itly filled the way. Not 
ing, not singing, just moy- 
) bent under their heavy 
| mud-covered equipment. 
je and there the clack of 
»den sabots on the cobbles 
: of one poor fellow not out- 
id with leather shoes. The 
tof amatch here and there 
tved some few lucky enough 
jiave still remaining ciga- 
/as, and revealed also, in the 
fiediate vicinity, a white 
¢lage or two. Some few, 
‘gnizing Henri’s officer’s 
saluted. Most of them 
jabled on, too weary even 
lance aside. 
lothing that Sara Lee had 
tmed of war was like this. 
|) was dreary and sodden 
1 hopeless. Those fresh 
‘ps at the crossroads that 
2 had been blithe and smil- 
| There had been none of 
1 glitter and panoply of 
¢ but there had been move- 
(t, the beating of a drum, 
harp cries of officersas the 
» re-formed. 
ere there were no lines. 
i such a stream of men as 
;ome might issue at night 
(1 a coal mine, too weary 
ispeech. Only here they 
« packed together closely, 
i they did not speak, and 
2 of them were wounded. 
There are so many!” she 
lpered to Henri. “A hun- 
such efforts asmine would 
ibe enough.” 
would to God there were 
(:!” Henri replied, through 
| teeth. 
uisten, mademoiselle,”’ he 
| later: “You cannot do 
1e kind work of the world. 
(you can do your part. 
! you will start by caring 
i nly such as are wounded 
'. The others can go on. 
levery night some twenty 
‘iirty, or even more, will 
e to your door—men 
| tly ‘wounded or too weary to go on without a rest. 
t for those there will be a chair by the fire, and some- 
'3 hot, or perhaps a clean bandage. It sounds small? 
ig: a month, think! You will have given comfort to 
“ps a thousand men. You—alone!” 
-—alone!” she said in a queer, choking voice. “And 
|; about you? It is you who have made it possible.” 
jit Henri was looking down the street to where the row 
>plars hid what lay beyond. Far beyond a star shell 
nisen above the flat fields and floated there, a pure and 
‘y thing, shedding its white light over the terrain 
/N. It gleamed for some thirty seconds and went out. 
aike that!” Henri said to her, but in French. “Like 
| Youare tome. Bright and shining—and so soon gone.” 
ta Lee thought he had asked her if she was cold. 


xI 


E girl was singularly adaptable. In a few days it 
‘as as though she had been for years in her little ruined 
€. She was very happy, though there was scarcely 
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a day when her heart was not wrung. Such young-old 
faces! Such weary men! And such tales of wretchedness! 

She got the tales by intuition rather than by words, 
though she was picking up some French; at that. Marie 
would weep openly, at times. The most frequent story 
was of no news from the country held by the Germans, of 
families left with nothing and probably starving. The 
first inquiry was always for news. Had the American lady 
any way to make inquiry? 

In time Sara Lee began to take notes of names and 
addresses, and through Mr. Travers, in London, and the 
Relief Commission, in Belgium, bits of information came 
back. A certain family was in England at a village in 
Surrey. Of another a child had died. Here was one that 


All That Night They Worked, a Ghastiy Business 


could not be located, and another reported massacred 
during the invasion. 

Later on Sara Lee was to find her little house growing 
famous, besieged by anxious soldiers in uniform who be- 
sought her efforts, so that she used enormous numbers of 
stamps and a great deal of effort. But that was later on. 
And when that time came she turned to the work as a 
refuge from her thoughts. For days were coming when 
Sara Lee did not want to think. 

But like all big things the little house made a humble 
beginning. A mere handful of men, daring the gibes of 
their comrades, stopped in that first night the door stood 
open, with its invitation of firelight and candles. But 
these few went away with a strange story—of a beautiful 
American, and hot soup, and even a cigarette apiece. That 
had been Henri’s contribution, the cigarettes. And soon 
the fame of the little house went up and down the trenches, 
and it was like to die of overpopularity. 

It was at night that the little house of mercy bloomed 
like a flower. During the daytime it was quiet, and it was 
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then, as time went on, that Sara Lee wrote her letters 
home and to England, and sent her lists of names to be 
investigated. But from the beginning there was much to 
do. Vegetables were to be prepared for the soup, Marie 
must find and bring in milk for the chocolate, René must 
lay aside his rifle and chop firewood. 

One worry, however, disappeared with the days. Henri 
was proving a clever buyer. The money she sent in se- 
cured marvels. Only Jean knew how much of Henri’s 
steadily decreasing funds went to that buying. Certainly 
not Sara Lee. And Jean expostulated only once—to be 
met by such blazing fury as set him sullen for two days. 

“T am doing this,’’ Henri finished, a trifle ashamed of 
himself, ‘‘not for mademoiselle, but for our army. And 
since when have you felt that 
the best we can give is too 
much for such a purpose?” 

Which was, however lofty, 
only a part of the truth: 

So supplies came in plenti- 
fully, and Sara Lee pared vege- 
tables and sang a bit under 
her breath, and glowed with 
good will when at night the 
weary vanguard of a weary 
little army stopped at her door 
and scraped the mud off its 
boots and edged in shyly. 

She was very happy, and 
her soup was growing famous. 
It is true that the beef she 
used was not often beef, but 
she did not know that, and 
merely complained that the 
meat was stringy. Now and 
then there was no beef at all, 
and sheused haresinstead. On 
quiet days, when there was 
little firing beyond the poplar 
trees, she went about with a 
basket through the neglected 
winter gardens of the town. 
There were Brussels sprouts, 
and sometimes she found in a 
cellar carrots or cabbages. 
She had potatoes always. 

It was at night then, from 
seven in the evening until one, 
that the little house was bus- 
iest. Word had gone out 
through the trenches beyond 
the poplar trees that slightly 
wounded men needing rest be- 
fore walking back to their bil- 
lets, exhausted and sick men, 
were welcome at the little 
house. It was soon necessary 
to give the officers tickets for 
the men. René took them in 
at the door, with his rifle in the 
hollow of his arm, and he was 
as implacable as a ticket taker 
at the opera. 

Never onceinall themonths 
of her life there did Sara Lee 
have an ugly word, an offen- 
sive glance. But, though she 
never knew this, many half 
articulate and wholly earnest 
prayers were offered for her in 
those little churches behind 
the lines where sometimes the 
men slept, and where often 
they prayed. 

She was very businesslike. 
She sent home to the Ladies’ 
Aid Society a weekly record of 
what had been done: Somany 
bowls of soup; so many cups of chocolate; so many minor 
injuries dressed. Because, very soon, she found first aid 
added to her activities. She sickened somewhat at first. 
Later she allowed to Marie much of the serving of food, 
and in the little salle d manger she had ready on the table 
basins, water, cotton, iodine and bandages. 

Henri explained the method to her. 

“Tt is a matter of cleanliness,” he said. “First one 
washes the wound and then there is the iodine. Then 
cotton, a bandage, and—a surgeon could do little more.” 

Henri and Jean came often. And more than once during 
the first ten days Jean spent the night rolled in a blanket 
by the kitchen fire, and Henri disappeared. He was al- 
ways back in the morning, however, looking dirty and 
very tired. Sara Lee sewed more than one rent for him, 
those days, but she was strangely incurious. It was as 
though, where everything was strange, Henri’s erratic 
comings and goings were but a part with the rest. 

Then one night the unexpected happened. The village 
was shelled. (Continued on Page 49) 
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Notice to Subscribers 


IF YOUR COPY does not arrive promptly 
on Thursday do not assume that it has 
been lost in transit. With the terribly con- 
gested condition of the railroads at this 
time delays to the mail trains are inevi- 
table. If your copy of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING PosT does not reach you on 
Thursday wait a few days before writing 
to us. By that time it will probably be in 
your hands. For the same reason news- 
dealers’ supplies may also at times be late. 


Insurance and Pensions 


Gs thing, certainly, the Government has done right. 
By the end of January it had written more than five 
billion dollars of life insurance on its soldiers and sailors. 
There is no flavor of charity or of demagogic vote-catching 
about this. The men pay the Government a premium 
sufficient to cover the cost of insuring their lives under the 
ordinary risks of civil occupation. The additional cost of 
the war risk—whatever that may be—the Government 
itself assumes, as is proper. Except for this extra risk, 
which they undergo in the country’s defense, the men pay 
for what they get. 

Up to 1916 the total amount of ordinary life and indus- 
trial insurance in force in the United States was twenty-two 
billion dollars. In less than one year, dealing with only 
six per cent of the male population above twenty-one years 
of age, the Government wrote nearly one-quarter as much 
insurance as had been written up to that time—indicating 
the extent to which the country was underinsured. The 
twenty-two-billion total ought easily to have been forty 
billions. 

The country has paid more than five billion dollars in 
war pensions; not too much—but paid under the worst 
system, because ever since Cleveland’s time both parties 
have regarded the pension roll primarily as a bait with 
which to catch votes. Many a soldier’s widow and chil- 
dren, directly after the war, knew straitened circum- 
stances; later many a wirepuller who did not deserve a 
pension got one. 

With its scientifically planned life insurance and scheme 
of indemnities for bodily disability, the Government has 
started right in the present war. It remains to keep poli- 
tics in its cheaper and more corrupt manifestations out 
of that field. 


Stopping the Leaks 


IRECTOR McADOO’S ruthless order that members 
of the state legislatures, their families, friends and 
retainers are no longer to ride free on railroads within 
state lines is an inspiring exhibition of national power. 
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We seem to remember that some state governments, with a 
revolutionary daring which the Bolsheviki might well ad- 
mire, had already cut off the politician from his intrastate 
free-pass graft; but we are unable at the moment to lay 
hands upon authoritative evidence of it, and the notion 
may be only a fond dream which had gradually shaped 
itself as reality in our recollection. 

Director McAdoo might. now turn his economical eye 
in another direction. Five years ago, in its habitual mood 
of sanctioning any sort of investigation that excites any 
member’s curiosity, Congress ordered a physical valuation 
of the failroads. Since that time a large corps of appraisers 
has been making an inventory of engines, cars, tracks, 
spikes, ties, coupling pins, lead.-pencils. and the million 
other items of physical property used in the operation of 
railroads. The appraisal has not yet reached a definite 
objective in any direction, and from all accounts is not 
likely to for several years. Meanwhile the rails, spikes and 
ties which were appraised at first have all been worn out 
and _ replaced. : 

The fair physical value of a going concern is what it would 
cost to reproduce it, and even within eighteen months 
reproduction cost has risen thirty or forty per cent. Avalu- 
ation of almost any item of railroad property made three 
or four years ago would mean littlenow. It has been said 


that, besides the large cost to, the Government, this ap-. 


praisal is costing the railroads at least fifty million dollars. 


- Whatever it finally produces, four or five years hence, will 


be of merely! academic interest. 
Director McAdoo might well tell Congress that this 
waste of money and energy should be stopped. 


The Scrap Heap 


A Pec ne has been a prodigious cutting out of deadwood 
in Europe the last three years. Nowhere has it gone 
further than in England. It began there in the war de- 
partment very early. Mossy methods and rut-worn minds 
had to go. The railroads were taken over and unified. 
Gradually but inexorably tighter organization extended 
through every department of industry. It was no question 
of choice. England had to cut out the deadwood, take up 
the lost motion, or fail. Her industrial scheme had been 
even looser, more individualistic than that of the United 
States. Under the crucial’test of war it would not answer. 
In three years the whole scheme has been practically made 
over. Incidental symptoms of the process appear from 
time to time in notices of the consolidation of banks, 
steamship lines, and so on; but the bigger fact is that 
practically every business in England is now so organized 
that it can act as a unit. Codperation runs through the 
whole machine from end to end. England will no doubt 
be a more formidable competitor in peace than she was 
before August, 1914. At the same time, like all the other 
warring nations, she has developed a great reserve of labor 
power. 

The inexorable discipline of war is operating here, too, 
though as a newcomer and because the pressure is not so 
exigent with us it has by no means gone so far in the 
United States as elsewhere. The longer war lasts the 
further it will go. Our antitrust laws, in the spirit in 
which they were framed and have been administered, are 
going to the scrap heap, however loath professional politics 
may be to give up its favorite occupation of trust-busting. 
We have got to unsay that unrestrained competition is the 
only mode of doing the nation’s business. Even now we 
all know it is not true. Every step we have taken to get 
greater efficiency out of the industrial machine has been 
in the opposite direction. 

We may hope also that a government organization that 
makes for waste and incompetence will go by the board. 
About two-thirds of the accustomed peacetime ways of 
doing things at Washington belong on the deadwood pile. 
For every nation the size of its deadwood pile will about 
measure the extent of its offsets to the losses of war. 


Political Extremes 


liZ IS odd that the two places in Europe where democracy 
is most expressly rejected are Berlin and Petrograd. The 
whole German Junker press flouts “parliamentary” gov- 
ernment. It hates and fights the Prussian Franchise Bill, 
though that would fall infinitely short of introducing par- 
liamentary government on the British or American model. 
Its acknowledged ideal is a nation ruled by the so-called 
upper classes. Just as frankly, the Bolsheviki despise par- 
liamentary government. They throw out the democrati- 
eally elected constitutional assembly with hardly an 
apology. Their present ideal is a proletarian dictatorship— 
a nation ruled by workingmen. They are even more 
thoroughgoing than the Junkers. They would exclude 
property owners from any share whatever in government, 
whereas the Junkers would go so far as to admit property- 
less citizens, in a carefully regulated minority, into the 
lower house of the national legislature—which, however, 
must be mostly a mere debating society with very little 
real power. The two ideals—an aristocratic militarist 
dictatorship and a proletarian dictatorship—glare at each 
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other from opposite sides of democracy, for which neit 
of them-has any present use. German militarism does 
expect democracy to adopt its system, but Russian revo 
tion does. The Russian plan contemplates that its pro: 
tarian dictatorship will soon make everybody propertyle 
then everybody may be admitted to the government a 
democracy will come about. Militarism expects to prey 
only as far as the sword will reach, and it hardly hopes 
conquer the whole world. 


Two Ways to Pay Debts 


ee London Statist—organ of the banks and the stc 
exchange—has been eloquently urging a sort of rans; 
for large fortunes. It proposes that individuals and e. 
porations having an income of twenty-five thousal 
dollars a year or more form some kind of associatior 
presumably under act of parliament—and say to ts 
government substantially: 

‘Within five years after the end of the war we will jj 
off five billion dollars of the national debt provided }, 
agree at the end of another five years to pay off anot 
five billions by a levy on all property alike, without - 
emptions or graded rates; also provided the interest 
both five billions be paid into a sinking fund for furt} 
redemption of the debt. At a certain further time 
operation will be repeated, we paying five billions and} 
paying five billions. That, with the sinking fund, 1 
extinguish the debt or reduce it to comparatively sn] 
proportions.” 

The Statist argues that this is not onl 
but good politics, because there is aes to be much } 
rest and dissatisfaction after the war. Very likely th 
will be some industrial reaction, with unemploymen: 
fall in wages and like causes of resentment amg 
working classes; in which case the wealthy should giy; 
convincing demonstration of their patriotism. 

It may be doubted whether the demonstration wi| 
convince. If there is such resentment as the cia 
agines, working classes would probably reply to 1 
wealthy, “You pay off the first five billions and the sec 
five billions too.” 

There are only two ways in which a nation or an il 
vidual can pay a debt—by realizing on property thre 
selling it, and by saving income. Realizing on five bio 
dollars of property at one time, or within a short per 
seems out of the question, for there are no purchasers 1 
cash for such a quantity of property. As for appln 
saved income to the debt, that is what the incomes 
does. 

The Statist’s proposal is significant of a disturbed ‘1 
of mind in financial circles. 


A Good Time to Start 


(Nbebecatethvang introduced in the Senate last Avi 
by Mr. Owen directs the President to invite all | 
and neutral nations to send delegates to a conferenct 
the purpose of discussing a league of nations to mai 
peace. 4 
There was no difficulty in getting representative} 
United States and Ally nations to a conference at EA 
the purpose of discussing war measures. A conferen) 
discuss international organization presents hardly gr! 
difficulties. 
Organizing a régime of international law and orde' 
big and difficult task—probably the biggest task to vi 
statesmanship has ever addressed itself. Many pre 
details must be considered. Many differences of op! 
will develop. Which is all the more reason for mak¢ 
beginning. It need distract no particle of energy or i 
tion from the prosecution of the war. | 
On the main point an overwhelming majority al 
people of every country in Europe and America i 
the point that the world must be intelligently safegual 
by some system of international organization, agai! 
repetition of this calamity. A few individuals her 
there may speak differently; but they represent nc 
siderable body of opinion anywhere in the world: 42% 
ernment or an Official that dissents from the main 
does not represent the people. 
There must be a preliminary conference some’ i 
sketch a plan. Such a conference now could agree} 
an outline; and an outline, of however general an 
agreed to by a representative international confe 
would be a capital stroke for speedy and acceptable 
Its influence, within Germany and without, wot! 
important. ‘ 
Unrepresentative government pushed. the worl! 
this war. Unrepresentative government is not unl¢ 
at times even among democracies. Mere gove 
indifference has defeated many a good project. 
ernments will be busy enough directly after the wé 
favorable juncture for launching an international or 
tion may slip by—which would be a betrayal of the 
of the whole world. _ 
A start—a definite beginning—is necessary. 
opinion should demand it. ‘ 


good econon 


j 
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now passing 
through one of 
‘hose remarkable 

»eriods in which the 
iwnership of the 
/arger corporations becomes enormously diffused and 
\lemocratized; or, speaking more plainly, the idea 
that only rich and wealthy men are the owners of 
‘\merica is due for another jolt. For a number of 
ears title to those imposing and concentrated units 
f private property that we know as large corpora- 
ions has been passing gradually but steadily from 
he few to the many. As Wall Street expresses it, they are 
\eing split up. Inspiring indeed is the fact that this move- 
aent becomes impressive, almost impetuous, when the 
'ecurity markets are most depressed and discouraged. 
| The great body of thrifty and industrious people with a 
‘ttle money to invest apparently have faith in their coun- 
wry and its industries. They are bulls on the United States. 
‘his is proved not by the ringing words and patriotic 
ppeals of platform orators or editorial writers, but by the 
yore prosaic figures on the transfer books of stock com- 
anies and the memoranda of odd-lot brokers. It is the 
uiet but ceaseless demonstration, not of rhetoric, but of 
he open market. 

Learned men have wrangled for years over the distribu- 
on of wealth. What percentage of the total wealth do the 
ich own? How many rich people are there? Do they con- 
titute two per cent or ten per cent of the population? How 
any poor people are there and how much do they own? 
whe economists, statisticians and sociologists 
iscuss and do not arrive anywhere, because 
ney have not enough facts. But one fact we 
an cling to is the relentless increase from year 
) year in the number of property owners. 
_ Less than a generation ago Andrew Carnegie 
jad sixty-odd partners, and his rivals were equally few in 
jumber. To-day these same properties constitute a cor- 


,oration whose direct owners number more than a hundred ' 


aousand. Hardly more distant were the days when John 
». Rockefeller, along with a dozen partners, started a new 
adustry. To-day there are at least ten thousand part- 
ers in his enterprise. Even in fifteen years the owners of 
2ores of great concerns have trebled, quadrupled, and 
iultiplied yet tenfold. In that time there has sprung up 
jn entirely new national army of property owners, the 
nal stockholders and bondholders. 


‘Rich Men’s Panics, Poor Men’s Opportunities 


q\OR it is true that the rich man’s panic, which has come 
| every few years, has spelled opportunity, has been bar- 
ain day, not for the poor man exactly, but for the rich 
oor man, for him with a few thousand dollars or even 
few hundred laid by. Here is the unsung hero, with none 
| that fascination for the reading public which surrounds 
le millionaire. There is nothing picturesque, spectacular 
t dramatic about the small investor, for he is neither a 
ciety Croesus on the one hand nor on the other a mem- 
er of the hundred neediest cases about which the charity 
“ganizations tell us so feelingly at Christmastime. He— 
 she—is no more than a fairly successful barber in 
asadena, a dentist in Brooklyn, a small grain dealer in 
‘maha, a traveling man working from Chicago, a rather 

ninteresting widow in Worcester, Massachusetts, a physi- 
an in Grand Rapids, the proprietor of a gentlemen’s 
anishing store in Oil City, Pennsylvania, or a school- 
sacher in New Jersey. The small investor is merely an 
Iverage American citizen. 

_ It was primarily and chiefly the panic of 1907 that so 
astly widened the base of our industrial structure. It was 
le small investor, the odd-lot buyer, who came to the 
seue in those dark days and made possible the rebirth of 
onfidence in the nation’s transportation system and its 

)Tger industrial units. Nor was the bargain hunter ani- 
ated by any such large motives as patriotism or a desire 
)restore confidence. He bought because stocks and bonds 
‘ere cheap. It was the same sort of citizen who made it 

ible to reopen the Stock Exchange in December, 1914; 
ad, unless all testimony is at fault, it is the same indus- 
‘lous, thrifty, fairly ambitious, normal average American 
ho is once more coming to the rescue of his country’s 
Usiness institutions. 

Perhaps the financial sinews of a nation can be revealed 
aly through calamity. It is a commonplace of experience 
lat sorrow and trouble bring out the best qualities of the 
jdividual. The shocks of 1907 and 1914 showed us solid 
canite underneath. Someone once said that the wealth 
‘ the world grew more in the last century than in the 
venty that went before. Wealth has been piling up quietly 
a with us. The little capitalist—thousands, 
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millions of him—was not exactly a new creature; but he 
had never been reckoned with before or even recognized 
as an existing or potential force. At times this mighty host 
sweeps all before it, a ten-share torrent. Again it waxes 
slowly, bit by bit, like the work of a beehive, but always 
gathering and accumulating. 

Impressed as we are, as a people, with merely big things, 
with our many and celebrated fortunes and with our big 
corporations, banks and insurance companies, I believe 
there is no danger of overestimating or exaggerating the 
total investments of the little fellow. But, even if there 
were, he would be worth all that can be said of him, because 
he stands for public opinion, for the action of great masses 
of people, and the power of the majority. More and more 
the big fellow seeks to follow and interpret this public 
opinion and use it as a guide and warrant for his own op- 
erations. 

So it is that a true perspective shows how for some years 
the whole financial system has been turning, moving, 
shifting, until now it pivots, imperfectly perhaps and yet 
to an amazing extent, about the small investor. A whole 
new industry, that of investment banking, has sprung into 
existence. In less than twenty years at the outside these 
bond merchandisers have multiplied literally by the thou- 
sand. Once they sought out only the big life-insurance 
company or savings bank; to-day the greatest boast of 
any such firm is that it has a big list of individual clients, 
and has reduced to a science the work of reaching and sell- 
ing the ultimate consumer; which means, in this case, the 
moderate or small investor. 

Ten years ago the country was overrun with a type of 
low gambling concern, the bucket shop; or it might be 
more correct to say that the bucket shops, with their chains, 
syndicates, exchanges, boards and clearing houses, instead 
of overrunning the country, underran it, like the roots of a 
malignant growth. Brokers only in name and pretense, 
these shops did not buy and sell stocks, but merely bet on 
the prices made by buyers and sellers on the real stock 
exchanges. Now practically every bucket shop is closed, 
through the efforts of state and federal agencies, and a huge 
volume of business that went to them has come to the 
legitimate brokers. Much of this buying and selling is 
speculative in nature, but there is conclusive evidence 
that thousands of persons who formerly dabbled in bucket- 
shop allurements have now become the real owners of 
securities. 

Nor has the cultivation of the small investor been left 
entirely to the broker and bond merchant. To a great 
extent the. ordinary bank-and-trust company has been 
building up a business by purchasing stocks and bonds for 
its customers. It is safe to say that in thousands of banks 
in small towns the purchase of securities for depositors is 
far greater now than it was fifteen years ago. 

At the very time when the banking and brokerage busi- 
ness was being broadened and revolutionized to meet these 
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new conditions the 
corporations them- 
selves awoke to the 
same problem. The 
United States Steel 
Corporation is only 
the largest and most conspicuous of great companies 
that have enlisted their workers as stockholders in 
the last ten or fifteen years. Here are hundreds of 
thousands of a new type of small capitalist, fifty 
thousand of them in one company alone. One of the 
largest of the tire and rubber companies boasts the 
fact that ninety-five per cent of its stock is owned by 
employees, and several thousand of them attended its 
last annual meeting. 

Another class of corporations, the gas and electric con- 
cerns, meantime have been seeking to establish customer 
ownership; and, in sections of the Mississippi Valley and 
the Pacific Coast especially, the movement has gone a 
long way. The householder buys stock in the local gas 
company and pays for it gradually, month by month, just 
as he pays his gas bills. 

Nor has the really truly small investor been overlooked. 
For him the partial-payment plan of buying stocks and 
bonds has been devised and developed on a big seale. For 
him the hundred-dollar bond has fought its way into 
prominence and the postal-savings system has been estab- 
lished. Altogether, the striking fact cannot be denied 
that the whole system of private ownership of property 
has been heading directly toward democracy for ten or 
fifteen years now. 

Perhaps the most potent and, at the same 
time, the least-known single agency through 
which wealth has become widely distributed is 
a bit of private business enterprise, a piece of 
technical jobbing machinery with which the 
public never comes in contact. Its owners are 
hard-headed men, with not the slightest intention of being 
reformers; but through this curious institution, developed 
solely in response to a business need, through this group of 
only four or five private firms known as odd-lot dealers, the 
mightiest of social forces have been at work. 


The Hundred-Share Unit 


TREE BTC ALLY: there is no reason why one should 
not be able to buy a share of stock in a railroad or a 
manufacturing enterprise with the same directness and 
simplicity that characterizes the purchase of a pound of 
candy or a rocking-chair. Indeed, a share of stock in even 
the biggest corporation may cost less than a good strong 
rocking-chair. But most stocks in well-known companies 
can be had only on the stock exchanges, and none but 
regularly admitted brokers may enter therein. 

Indeed, this business of buying and selling stocks has 
developed in such a way that it has become practically a 
monopoly of one private institution, the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

If you live in Minneapolis and wish to buy for invest- 
ment one share of stock in the Great Northern Railway 
you cannot go on the floor of the Stock Exchange and make 
your purchase. Six armed guards would jump on you and 
ring for the police. Nor can your broker make much of a 
success of such a purchase. He might have to hunt for two 
weeks before finding anyone who had a single share to sell. 
Naturally he couldn’t afford to take so much time, because 
you couldn’t afford to pay him more than a few cents or, at 
the most, a dollar for his services; while he might just as 
well be buying thousands of shares for other clients in just 
as short a time. 

Stock exchanges are forced to have units of trading, just 
as a grocer must have a unit when he sells sugar—one 
pound in his case. The grocer cannot sell sugar by the 
single grain—at least we haven’t come to that yet— 
because it would clog his business too much. So the bro- 
kers on the Big Board have one hundred shares as a unit. 
It has been so for a hundred years. Thus the brokers buy 
and sell one-hundred-share lots, or multiples thereof, and 
practically nothing else is recognized. 

There have been times when a custémer could not per- 
suade his broker to buy him even a hundred shares of 
stock, so huge were the operations on the Stock Exchange. 
In the great speculative mania of 1915-16 a man literally 
had to have a pull to find a broker to buy so few as one 
hundred shares. Brokers rushed half crazed from the floor 
of the Exchange, waving their arms above their heads and 
vowing they never would work at that job again, so nerve- 
racking had been their exertions in attempting to execute 
orders in the pandemonium then reigning. 

Stocks can be bought or sold in an active market only 
by detailing a broker actually to watch the course of prices 
and jump in at just the right moment. No broker could 
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be employed to watch one share when he might just as 
easily be watching a thousand. If one share were the unit, 
or if ten shares were the unit, it would be necessary to sell” 
thousand-share lots in one or ten shares at a time. This 
would mean the complete breakdown of an active market. 
Besides, the price made for one share, or even for ten, would 
have no real significance in the reports.and would convey a 
false impression of value. Nor could the banks attend to 
the physical details of accepting loans based on one-share 
certificates. If ten shares were the unit it would be almost 
impossible for a man- to buy thirteen or seventeen shares; 
for, though he might get the ten easily enough in a dull 
market, he would wait weeks perhaps before finding the 
odd number. 

The mere human limitations of the telegraph operators 
and the physical limitations’ of théir machines seem to 
preclude the use of the small unit. At the opening of the 
market, which means the first ten or fifteen minutes after 
the gong booms at the stroke of ten o’clock, as many as 
fifty or sixty thousand shares of stock of a single company 
are often hurled upon the market, or a hundred: brokers 
fight madly to buy that many. At such times the telegra- 
phers must bunch even thousand-share orders, and some- 
times even ten-thousand-share orders. They cannot report 
ten shares or a single share. 

Yet one or three or thirteen shares, or any other amount 
of stock, can be bought by the small investor almost as 
quickly and easily as a pound of candy; and even when 
the market is frantic he can get his stock about as easily 
as the writer can get a pound of sugar at the present time. 
Anything less than a hundred shares is an odd lot, a frac- 
tional lot, a broken lot, or, as the Scotchman said, a cracked 
lot; and it is just as easy, contradictory as the statement 
may seem, to buy or sell one of these broken parcels as to 
buy or sell a full or board lot. This is because there are 
four wholesale dealers in odd lots who handle them on a 
scale so vast that they are able to breast the torrent, how- 
ever swollen it may be. 


Big Business in Odd Lots 


HERE are more than five hundred brokerage firms on 

the New York Stock Exchange, and only four of these 
regularly handle odd lots. Yet these four houses are nor- 
mally responsible for about one-fifth of the entire volume of 
business on the Exchange, and the senior partner of the 
oldest of the four houses is the president of the Exchange. 
One of them has handled as high as one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand shares of stock in a single day, which 
would represent anywhere from ten to twenty-five million 
dollars. For long periods of time two of these firms have 
been responsible for at least one hundred thousand shares 
a day each. Stocks pass through their offices almost like 
toys through a chain of five-and-ten-cent stores. 

The public never comes into contact with the odd-lot 
dealer, because he is forbidden to buy or sell stock for 
anyone except a member of the Exchange. Any broker on 
the Exchange will take an order from an outsider for an odd 
lot, but he simply turns it over for execution to one of the 
four dealers. The outsider usually pays twelve and a half 
cents a share more if he buys, or gets that much less if he 
sells, an odd lot than he would pay fora full lot. Sometimes 
he does not pay a cent more or get a cent less than for full 
lots. In any case, the odd-lot dealer undertakes to deliver 
the stock at 
once, which 
normallymeans 
within twenty- 
four hours, 
meantime hay- 
ing it trans- 
ferred on the 
books of the 
corporation to 
the name of the 
new owner. He 
always stands 
ready to buy 
and sell, deliver 
and transfer 
any stock in 
broken lots, up 
toa dailyaggre- 
gate that may 
run all the way 
from three or 
four thousand 
to two hundred 
thousand 
shares. 

Whenan 
odd-lot dealer 
buys an ac- 
cumulation. of 
broken lots he 
puts them to- 
gether into 
hundred-share 
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certificates and sells the hundreds in the regular market. 
When he sells a variety of broken lots he must go into the 
regular market and buy hundreds. Now as the investing 
and speculating public, through its five hundred different 
brokers, is inclined to flock at one period to the buying side 
and at another to the selling side, the odd-lot dealer is con- 
stantly obliged to risk a great sum. ~ If the public is buying 
preponderantly the dealer is forced to deliver thousands of 
different small certificates of stock, though the market may 
go much higher before he has a chance to cover these orders 
by the purchase of hundred-share certificates. And when 
the public is madly flinging bales of stock at him, prices 
may take a sickening drop before he has an opportunity 
to, get out from under the hundreds he has pieced together 
from the odds. | 

So the odd-lot dealers either make big profits or sustain 
big losses.. They are nearly always obliged to take a posi- 
tion involving enormous sums. In reality their business at 
any given moment appears to be the height of speculation; 
yet if they were not ready thus to speculate there would 
exist no market whatever, except in dull times, for small 
lots of stock. Even’in slack periods these dealers employ 
as many as two hundred clerks, and two of the firms each 
occupy three complete floors of large office buildings. Each 
of these two houses has twenty brokers stationed at stra- 
tegic points on the floor of the Exchange. As seats on the 
Exchange have cost all the way from forty to ninety thou- 
sand dollars in the last fifteen years, it will be seen that 
each of these firms has a capital ranging from eight hun- 
dred thousand to one million eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars tied up solely in the privilege of doing business. 

Many large corporations, for one reason or another, close 
their books for many days at a time to the transfer of 
stock to new owners. If a dealer happens to have bought 
a quantity of stock in any particular company just before 
its books close he is prevented from transferring them to 
the buyers, and may be obliged to employ extensive capital 
in merely carrying them over. The severest strain comes 
during the thirty days when the books of the United States 
Steel Corporation are closed for the annual meeting. The 
dealer’s work is complicated by the fact that stocks bought 
on Friday and Saturday are not delivered until Monday, 
and by the further fact that odd lots do not go through the 
Stock Exchange Clearing House as hundred-share lots do. 

No odd-lot dealer has ever failed. Indeed, the very 
nature of the business requires such strength and large 
capital that in panicky times, when ordinary brokers dis- 
trust each other, they often try to sell exclusively to odd-lot 
dealers, knowing that contracts with those dealers are good. 

Of course it is absurd to suppose that just because a 
man buys or sells less than a hundred shares of stock he is 
necessarily an investor. It is just as possible to speculate 
or trade in odd lots as in full lots. Wall Street’s daily 
business is chasing fortunes—little ones as well as big. 
Many brokers encourage the ten-share trader, hoping he 
will be the hundred-share or even thousand-share operator 
of the future. Odd lots permit the operator to diversify 
and average his holdings and reduce the risk. 

It was evident enough how extensively odd lots were 
speculated in a year or two ago, when brokers bitterly 
accused the dealers of taking four minutes to execute an odd 
lot when it was possible to execute a full or board lot in two 
minutes. Obviously an investor would not care whether it 
took two or twenty minuts to execute his order. Naturally 
the perfection of quick service, or execution, as Wall Street 
loves to call it, is attained only in gambling operations, 
where no property whatever changes hands. 

In the summer and fall of 1915 dealings in odd lots 
assumed such size that the machinery nearly broke down. 
Brokers at times lost two thousand dollars a day because 
of the poor execution of the dealers—that is, poor in the 
sense that a great Surgeon’s operations would be faulty if 
he were suddenly forced to perform five hundred a week 
instead of twenty. So overwhelmed were the dealers that 
they would ignorantly buy and sell thousands of shares too 
many or too few to cover their commitments, and have no 
recourse but to pocket the losses. 

In other words, their whole system broke down. Their 
men on the floor gave up trying to report back to the 
offices at frequent intervals, but kept bags close at hand 
in which they threw their order slips, unable to send them 
round to the offices until noon or later. And the clerks 
had to sleep in the offices at night to keep up with the 
work. Finally the speculative mania—for that was what 
it became—had to be checked by temporarily charging 
twenty-five cents instead of twelve and a half for odd lots. 

But in the main the odd-lot buyer or seller is an investor. 
Twenty brokers were asked what proportion of full lots of 
stocks represented investment, and the replies; reduced 
to an average, made it eight and a half per cent, which 
tallies with much other similar data. The same brokers 
figured that eighty-nine per cent of odd lots represented 
investment. Besides, it usually happens that after a 
period of extensive odd-lot buying the stock books of the 
large corporations show heavy increases in the number of 


owners. The names of speculators appear more rarely on 


the company books, because their holdings are usually 
in brokers’ names. 
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Perhaps the most convincing evidence is the fact tha 
odd-lot buying is heaviest after a severe decline in the 
market, and odd-lot selling is heaviest at the top of a boom 
It is not that the small investor who buys for safety and < 
good income is necessarily such a wonderfully intelligeni 
being. He makes many mistakes; but in the main he buy, 
when stocks are cheap, for the very simple reason that hi 
buys when the dividend return is attractive; and that, 0 
course, is when prices are low rather than high. Contrary) 
wise, the speculator does not care a hang for the dividen 
itself, but merely wants to jump in when he thinks a bi 
rise in price is coming. Naturally this is when the marke 
boils; and it usually boils near the top. 3 

Also, it is common experience and observation that thi 
vast majority of buyers at the top are margin buyers 
whereas most of those who purchase at or near the botton 
pay cash outright. And, of course, it is a fairly safe genera 
rule that the margin buyer is a speculator, while the out 
right cash purchaser is usually an investor. Brokers al 
testify that they receive the most cash orders when price) 
are low and the most margin orders when prices are high! 
More stocks were bought for cash in the panic of 190) 
than at any other time in the history of the country, ani 
more stocks were bought on speculative margins at or nea 
the top of the boom of 1916, when most prices were at th) 
highest point on record, than at any other time or plac 
in the history of the world. 


‘Small Investors Buying Good Stocks 


DD-LOT dealers say that, though there has been | 
steady stream of buying in the last few months whic 
has far exceeded the selling, it has not been so prepondei 
ant and overwhelming as in 1907 and 1914. But itis rathe 
suggestive of the economic strength and prosperity of th 
West that the largest volume of odd-lot-buying orders ha 
come through two or three of the great wire houses, whic 
have both correspondents and branches all the way to th 
Pacific Coast. One of these houses has twenty branche: 
stretching from New England to California, and probabl| 
an even larger number of correspondents from whom ° 
takes orders in bulk without any attempt to discover ho) 
many individual buying accounts are included. 7 | 
The senior partner of one of these wire houses testifie 
before a Congressional committee a year ago that at th;| 
time he was carrying as much as three hundred and fift) 
thousand shares of stock and borrowing twenty-eigl 
million dollars. Of course this was largely speculatiy 
business, most of which has since departed; but the figuri 
give some idea of how extensive are the facilities and oper: 
tions of a firm whose private and leased wires reach near] 
all parts of the country. This firm, along with sever 
others, has recently been turning over to the odd-lot dea 
ers orders running up to several thousand shares a day ea¢ 
for small cash lots of the highest-grade railroad stocks. | 
is said that several firms have asked to have as many 
two hundred and fifty lots of stock transferred in a day. 
Still other causes besides the increase in wealth ar 
financial intelligence, along with the attractiveness | 
panic-time priées, have brought about a more widesprez 
ownership of stocks and bonds. The dissolution of the ( 
and tobacco trusts and the break-up of a large number | 
ambitious schemes for railroad control, such as the Nort) 
ern Securities Company, the Union-Southern Pacif 
merger and + | 
the commu- 
nity of inter- 
est idea—all 
these have re- 
sulted in a 
tremendous de- 
centralization 
of ownership, if 
not of manage- 
ment and con- 
trol. 
Innumerable 
efforts have 
been made to 
learnhowmany 
owners of 
stocks and 
bonds, both 
direct and indi- 
rect, the coun- 
tryboasts. But 
all these ex- 
cursions into 
statistics are 
attended with 
extraordinary 
and insur- 
mountable 
difficulties. To 
begin with, no 
one has ever 
(Concluded on 
Page 102) 
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“This savory soup I deem 
A source of joy supreme! 


POST 


So I'll fill each plate for a joint debate ere 
On this delightful theme.”’ Z : : 


Savory and strengthening 
A soup that builds energy and force 


Combining the rich nourishment of meaty and marrowy ox 
joints, with choice vegetables, fresh herbs and wholesome bar- 
ley—Campbell’s invigorating Ox Tail Soup is one of the best body-building 
foods that you can have on your table. 

It is a food for the hungry, and as tempting as it is substantial. 

To help out a slender dinner or as the mainstay of your mid-day 


luncheon or the family supper you could not serve a more pleasing and 


satisfying dish than 


The extremely nourishing broth we make from se- 
lected Government inspected oxtails. 

With this stock we blend diced Chantenay carrots 
and sweet yellow turnips, celery, parsley, a fine purée 
made from whole tomatoes, an abundance of high- 
grade barley, a trifle of leek and onion, and sliced ox 
joints which have been cooked separately so that all 


Include it in your next order to the grocer. And keep a supply on hand. 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Clam Chowder 
Beef Consommé 
Bouillon Julienne 
Celery Mock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 


LOOK POR Tra 


12c a can 


RED-AND: WHE) LA 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


their nutritious properties are retained. 

Tasty flavoring and a touch of spicy seasoning com- 
plete this popular Campbell “kind” and give it an 
inviting zest and relish all its own. 

An economical strength-giving food, this appetizing 
soup should always be 
ready on your pantry shelf. 


Pea 

Printanier 

Tomato 
‘Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vegetable-Beef 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


“Ostey CampBELL CoMPAN* 


OX TAIL 
S@UP 


— SAMDEN.N.J. eS 


ay 


from Moscow I had come late at night 


[te a Russian village some seventy miles 
with a Russian friend. At the neighboring 
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Her daughter quickly assented and led the 
way in her bare feet down the road and acrosi 
a field to a row of a dozen little log barns. Anc| 
there until nearly daylight we sat on the lo, 


monastery they had refused to-take us in. A 
light rain was falling, and all the huts in the 
village were dark, except one near the end of 
the principal street, where a light shone out of 
the low square window. My friend knocked 
at the door, and after a moment a little woman 
with bright black eyes appeared with a candle 
in her hand. When told of our wish she hesi- 
tated, then said she could give us a place to 
sleep. 

In the hut the air was heavy and hot, and 
the log walls literally crawled with flies. There 
were two small rooms. In the kitchen, by the 
window, was a table with a dirty-cloth,-on 
which stood a lamp and a tall brass samovar; 
near by hung a ragged curtain concealing the 
pots, kettles and pans; and there was an im- 
mense square stove of white tile with a plat- 
form overhead, where the family slept in 
winter. The stove extended through a parti- 
tion into the small room in front. There we 
found a little girl asleep'on a mattress on the 
floor; and on along low chest. by the wall an old woman 
with bare dirty feet lay on her side, wheezing painfully. 
The windows were shut—it was stifling; and we asked if 
we could not sleep in the barn. 

The little woman said we could, but insisted on giving us 
supper first. Tired and hungry, we sat down, while she 
bustled about.in her bare feet. In the tall brass samovar 
she soon had the water boiling, and into it she dropped six 
eggs—three for each of us, she laughed, because that was a 
holy number. She made tea and brought out an earthen- 
ware jar of rich cool milk, a pat of fresh butter and a loaf 
of dark-brown bread, or black bread, as they call it. -In the 
other room the old woman snored. The lamp sputtered 
and burned low, and in the semidarkness I noticed now a 
tiny light before the icon which hung in the corner. Our 
hostess lit a candle and placed it on the table, and then 
she poured our tea for us and sat down while we had our 
supper. When we asked her to join us she said with a smile 
that she had been mowing from early morning until - 
ten o’clock that night. ‘‘My bones all ache in such a 
way that I don’t want to eat,” she said. 

She looked stunted by work. Her small breast 
was flat and her shoulders stooped; she had big over- 
developed arms, and the nails were worn half off 
her stubby little fingers. 


A Peasant Woman's Story 


Be she was not too tired to talk. When she heard 
that I wasan American her small black eyes grew 
doubly bright. She threw out rapid questions; she 
wanted to know all we had seen. On her narrow face 
with its sharp nose 
the color heightened. 
She was soon talk- 


ing eagerly. 
“Everything in 
Russia is so mixed 
up these days,” she 
said. ‘‘The army is 
in a terrible state. 
Now many deserters 
keep coming here; 
but they go at night 
past the villages, 
and by day they 
hide in the woods. 
They know we do 
not like them! We 
are against the 
people in towns. 
They give us noth- 
ing that we need for 
our great new life in 
Russia! The work 
in the fields grows 
worse and worse. 
We have hardly any 
plows and tools; and 
besides, our peas- 
ants do not know 
how to do best with 
what they have. We 
are dark people— 
we must learn. But 
we will never return 
to the Czar! The 


Millions of Children Like These are in Need of Real Schools 


good God granted him twenty-three years to rule over us— 
and every day what a chance to do good! He did nothing; 
he made promises only to take them back again—to tease 
the dog! But the peasants are not dogs. They have waited 
and waited till now they are sure—and we shall never take 
him back, no- matter what-he promises. Gifts from a warm 
hand are good, but from a cold hand they mean nothing at 
all. And the Czar is dead in Russia!” 

She leaned forward in the candlelight and talked on 
swiftly, eagerly. From ‘time to time she shook with a 
cough. Now it was after midnight. In the front room the 
old crone woke up, and her frowzy head appeared in the 
doorway. She muttered something angrily, but her daugh- 
ter laughed and said to her: ‘‘Don’t expect all strangers 
to be bad.- If you think they are. good-they will treat 
you well.” 

“‘Not in these days of the devil,”’ the old peasant woman 
growled. ‘‘Take these barins out to the barn.” 


‘tears in the world, he said, are the tears of children—s 


Catherine Breshkousky, Known as “‘Babushka,”’ the Little Grandmother of the Revolution. Above: A Village Street in North Russia 


sill of her barn, while in true Russian fashior 
she poured out her soul. | 
“‘Thave never hada chance in my life to tall, 
like this to anyone—and I may never haye i’ 
again,” she said. { 
She went far back of the revolution into thi 
life of the great dark people, and her own lif 
here as a child. The rain had stopped and ; 
big pale moon hung over the trees on the rive 
bottom. She coughed and coughed, then hur 
ried on. Her story did not come out all a 
once, but in disconnected passages, for he’ 
memories of the past were mixed in with 
thoughts of the present and with her gropin 
into the future that the revolution woul 
bring. I shall try to piece it together her 


I was born in the hut where we live. Tha 
was thirty-one years ago. I am always gla 
when I hear my child laugh, for I laughed 8 
much when I was small. My mother beat an 
scared me, but my father was my friend. The bitteres 


and.J cried he would take me away to the fields or the 
est, and there he would always quiet me. “Just see ho 
good everything is,’”’ he would say. ; 


they should be made to laugh instead. When she beat - 
[0] 


| 

1! 
Teacher for All the Land | 
=| 

E WORKED alone in such a peaceful way that th 
neighbors thought him weak-minded; but often whe 
they got into a fix they would come to my father, and} 
would always help them. He would never listen to all theli 
tle scandals that go about ina village like this. When the 
tried to pry into his life he said, “‘ My stomach is not a gla 
bottle, so don’t try to guess what is there.” He said if yc 
treat people kindly they will do the same by you. He mac 
me glad to obey him and try to guess ahead what he wishe: 
I know that often I guessed wrong—but it made 
difference, for he would always tell me, “Th 
exactly what I wanted.” He liked to take me in 

the forest and tell me old, old stories. 

Many hundred years ago, he said, the peasan) 
used to kill their old men in order not to feed ther 
This had become the law of their land. But theso, 
of one old man loved him very deeply, and so thi 
hid him in a cave, and there they took him food | 
night. One spring he said to them, “My sons, t. 
summer season will be wet, so plant your seed ont) 
mountainside.” Hissons obeyed, and their neighbe 
laughed. But the rains came and the valley w 
flooded, while the crops on the mountain were save 

The next year t 
old man said to } 


land, and only 
the cool wet swar 
was there any yid 
of grain. Then t? 
peasants begged t? 
sons to tell wh? 
they got their w- 
dom. The sons sil 
they would tell w) 
the wise man wat 
the peasants wou! 
ask him to co? 
there and live. A! 
the peasants pro* 
ised, and then ? 
sons brought tht 
father down m 
the mountain, 2! 
he was the teaclt 
for all the land. , 

“And so it ii 
my father said. ‘t 
takes a long life? 

(Continued on, 

Page 42) 
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in middle Georgia which has seen better days 

but is now so ugly that it appears to be making 
faces at the whole world. This is due to the fact that 
for fifty years the people have been cut- 
ting down expenses, saving paint and 
repairs—an embarrassing economy 
which always warps the weatherboard- 
ing and wrinkles the nose of a com- 
munity. There are still a few fine old 
houses in the place, set far back from 
the street, with diamond panes on either 
side of the front doors, that widen into 
fanlights above as if these gray old 
mansions wore spectacles. 

But modern architecture in Bedford 
tends toward thrift and hideousness, 
dingy cottages barely separated from 
the sidewalks by calico borders of pe- 
tunias. Odors of poverty and trade 
pervade the business section. The 
Square is an open-air warehouse of 
every smell peculiar to commerce in a 
small town. If you sit beside the front 
window in my office you inhale gasoline 
smoke from a garage. If you are the 
very judge on the bench in the court- 
house nothing can preserve Your Honor 
from the odor of garlic which emanates 
from a restaurant across the street. 
Three times daily Bedford publishes its 
bill of fare in the residence section on 
every breeze that blows. 

The hardiness of the common man’s 
nose—the indifference, not to say sat- 
isfaction, with which he inhales acrid 
odors suggestive of food, physical ex- 
ercise and wholesale goods—is an inter- 
esting phenomenon. Ihave often asked 
myself why plain people pass through 
this outspoken period in regard to scents. 
And how do rich people avoid them? 
The onion, for example, is undoubtedly 
used in the preparation of elegant 
dishes, but has anyone ever detected 
the odor of an onion in a rich man’s 
house, or that of boiling cabbage in 
the street before his door? It is only 
in communities where men work with 
their hands and women sweep their 
own front porches that the aroma of 
these plebeian vegetables becomes the 
adjective of atmosphere. 

I am the leading attorney-at-law in 
Bedford. I make this statement boldly 
and without fear of contradiction only 
because no one who knows me will 
recognize me as the hero of this story. 
I have never been a hero. Iam a tedi- 
ous man with a disposition favorable 
to that which is safe and monotonous. 
I have reached this bald-headed period 
of moderation in all things without ever 
once appearing in the spotlight of any 
situation. Even now this record will show that I have 
played the part of an underhanded hero—a role often 
mistaken for that of the villain. 

I was born forty-eight years ago in one of the old spec- 
tacled houses here in Bedford. I still live in it—alone. My 
first wife died twenty years ago. I always think of her 
tenderly as my first wife, though I haveremained a widower, 
because a man never can tell what may happen to him in 
the matrimonial world, which, strictly speaking, is com- 
posed of those adult individuals of both sexes not yet 
removed by marriage from the incredible risks and vicissi- 
tudes of love. It is obvious that no man who has attained 
a second growth in celibacy during a carefully guarded 
widowerhood would deliberately thrust his stiffened neck 
beneath the yoke of wedded uncertainties. The newly 
bereaved widower is noticeably impressionable. He is 
rash, upset in all his habits, temporarily maimed by his 
sorrow. He returns automatically to the married relation 
rather than adjust himself to just himself. But if he 
remains single long enough to recover his identity as an 
integral human being he is not likely to marry the second 
time. He takes the homestead on his affections and protects 
himself so carefully that a woman cannot get so much as a 
scrap of paper from him upon which to base evidence in a 
breach-of-promise suit.. He might, could, would or should 
have loved her—but she cannot prove it. 

This has been my method in dealing with female clients. 
I dictate my letters and have my stenographer sign them 
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I Became a Hesitation, I Doddered Back and Forth, When I Knew There Was 
Only One Thing a Man Ever Did Under Such Circumstances 


with my name, per his name. It is legal but not incriminat- 
ing even if in the course of the letter I give intimate 
personal advice, with that warmer tone of friendship some- 
times required in soothing such clients. 

I cannot deny, however, that more than one woman. has 
appealed to the normal weaker and gentler side of my 
nature. So have the stars, for that matter. Butit costs me 
nothing to maintain the stars, nor the woman who has occa- 
sionally crossed the path of my widowerhood. I am abste- 
mious. I prefer the aloofness of the stars and the re- 
moteness. of the woman to the inevitable discomforts of 
a closer acquaintance. For who can tell what sort of thing 
a star is at close range, or what manner of being a woman is 
when she ceases to be the love letter of herself? Asarule, the 
nearer and dearer she is the more expensive she is. I do 
not refer to the matrimonial outlay which she requires for 
her comfort, but more particularly to the exhaustive 
demands which she makes upon the affections. She craves 
romantic attentions when you have ended the romance in 
reality because she lacks some essential hardiness of the 
spirit. From the moment you marry her she becomes a 
sort of insatiable beggar. You give her your whole heart. 
It is not enough. She wants it again the next day. You 
swear by the heavens above and the earth beneath that 


. you do nothing all day long but think of-her-and love her. 


She eats your vow, and asks for another. She never is satis- 
fied, though you provide her with every token of affection. 
She accumulates evidence against you, which proves, in 


her. She knows it now, and oh, how could she have 
so blind as to believe in your affections! She ha 
a poor innocent fool, and so forth and so on. 
No man can answer the argun 

his wife makes in these moods, n 


though you know you are as inn 
as it is in the nature of a man t 
She makes a scene. She gives ur 
ghost. You resuscitate her with 
most violent protestations of de 
You squander language and 
every lying nerve in your imag 
in the effort to console her. Sher 
with her head upon your dis 
breast. And oh, she has been 
little idiot to doubt you! You th 
is over—everything settled. Yo 
try to fix your mind on your b 
But the paroxysm is sure to re 
is a kind of ailment from which 
suffer in the married relation, an 
ing can cure them of it but forty 
They are born agitators of the em: 
They will not allow your feelings ort 
feelings to relax and recuperate. The 
is something infernal about them—n) 
wicked but partaking of that spi! 
which walks to and fro on the earth te 
ing the Job in all mankind, not | 
mention the other people they test 
him. | 
Ihave lived in asort of longing, lone 
peace for twenty years, supported | 
these convictions concerning the natu 
of women, feeling myself totally aes 
equate to sustain the demands or ey, 
the possible blessings of a second mi 
riage. 2 | 
My time and energies have been é 
tirely devoted to my profession in t 
effort to acquire a modest compan! 
This has been an arduous eee | 
practice of law, like everything else 
Bedford, is in reduced circumstance, 
There are no large estates to settle | 
wealthy corporations to defend. a 
the people are so ignorant of their le; 
rights that they stolidly endure inji- 
tice from which the law would prot; 
them if they would only appeal tot 
law. My [practice therefore consi} 
chiefly in office work, such as drawi} 
deeds, the writing of wills, elle 


land titles, making contracts, collecti 
debts, with an occasional case in bar 
ruptey or a small suit for dama; 
against the railroad. 

| 

It is now five years since I came it) 
my office one morning and foul 
Thompson merely whispering in | 
typewriter. Thompson is my clerk—a sharp, hatch- 
faced, hammer-headed young man with a brisk manner, 

“Good morning,” I said, advancing to the hatra), 
which has a mirror in it. 

“Good morning, colonel,’ he returned, implying bj! 
modulated undertone that there might be good reason ! 
not speaking in the ordinary human voice. 4 

“What is the matter?” I asked, instinctively lower's 
my own voice. 

‘A lady is waiting for you in there,’ he mumbled, je- 
ing his head toward the door of my private office. | 

I glanced at the door, and then at Thompson. I boil 
see only the top of his head. He concealed his express. 

““Can’t you hear her?”’ he snickered. 

I listened and I did hear the footsteps of someone wa 
ing up and down in the next room, but not the nervé 
high-heeled clatter a woman makes when she paces 
floor. It was the steady tread of a person with as 
long enough to measure a-yard at every step. al 

“Who is it?” I asked, bending over the desk and ¢ 
ping the question very softly. ¢ 

“Miss Betty,” he answered, as if that was sufli 
information. 

It was. If he had informed me that there was @ 
mount in my office I should not have been so dis 

“What does she want?” I asked, using the g 
tones of a dangerous male. ; 
(Continued on Page 29) © 
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“Flere's The Best Advice [ Can Give You ~ 


Brush your teeth twice a day with S. S. 
White Tooth Paste. 

There is only one thing that a denti- 
frice can do—or should be expected to do 
—and that is keep the teeth thoroughly 
clean. If that is done you need have no 
fear of germs. 
| It is neither necessary nor desirable to 
| apply powerful germicides to the teeth and 
_ mouth for their proper care. If your teeth 
| require such treatment see your dentist— 
have them treated by one who knows the 
how and the why. . 
} THEN—in Civil War days—and until very 


Why I recommend S. S. White rectly 8. 8, Whit Teeb Prrader and Paste You may safely use S. S. White 
Tooth Paste could bé obtainec from cents Tooth Paste 


You may think a tooth brush alone 
will keep your teeth clean. But it will not 
—any more than water alone will cleanse 
your hands. Brush your teeth with an 

_ efficient, absolutely safe dentifrice, and the 
cleansing will be complete and delightfully 
refreshing. 

There is a best in everything and a 
reason for it—the reason I recommend S. S. 
White Tooth Paste is this—I know it gives 
everyone who uses it the joy of a clean, 


ae NOW—you can also get your supply of both eae jon 2 
wholesome mouth—and a wholesome mouth tain hay Hebe eRe Tp Se Sein EO PUPA aur ROR ING Co. 
means safety from decay. 


nearest drug store Standard since 1844 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


S. S. White dentifrice has been recom- 
mended by the dentists to their patients 
since the early 60’s—long before my time. 
In fact, it was at the request of my profes- 
sion in 1862 that the frst S. S. White den- 
tifrice was made. 

There is nothing in either the Paste or 
Powder that can possibly injure the teeth. 
The Paste is simply the more convenient 
form. It performs the service required of 
it faithfully and quickly—it keeps the 
teeth clean and satin-smooth. That is all 
that any dentifrice can do. 


Made by a house that for more than 
two generations has set the standard of 
quality in dentists’ supplies. Its slogan— 
“The Best is the Cheapest’’—is known in 
every nook and corner of the world where 
dentistry is practiced—its trade-mark rec- 
ognized as the hall-mark of superiority. 
S.S. White Tooth Paste upholds the tradi- 
tions of the house. 


Send 6c in stamps for a generous 
sample of S. S. White Tooth Paste 
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Two Sizes 
Two Basic Prices 


19 Body Styles 
New Attractions 


Mark Our $1250 Six 


120-Inch Wheelbase—A Powerful Motor 
The Summit Value in the Fine-Car Field Today 


ERE is one amazing example of 
Mitchell factory efficiency. 

A result of building complete 
cars—chassis and bodies—under up-to- 
date factory methods. 

Also an evidence of how we conform 
to the spirit of the times. 

There is nothing like it, nothing ap- 
proaching it, among cars of like size, 
class and power. 


A New-Time Car 


Among countless people, in the past 
few years, ideas have changed about 
quality cars. 

Once extra size and over-power were 
courted. In these ways a fine car seemed 


No Retrogression 


Mark that we did not go back to 
Fours to meet these new-day ideas. 
This is the day of the Six. 


We made no sacrifice of needed room 
or comfort. The new Mitchell Light Six 
hasa 120-inch wheelbase—a unique length 
in this class. 


We lessened our standards not an 
iota. Here is the same Mitchell over- 
strength. Here are our shock-absorb- 
ing springs, our reversible headlights, 
our power tire pump, our dashboard 
engine primer, and most of our other 
extras. . 

We even added 25 per cent to the 
cost of beauty and luxury. That out of 


Simply through enormous production 
in an ideal plant we produced this 
wondrous Light Six to sell at $1250 at 


factory. 
No Waste Here 


What we have done is to merely elim- 
inate waste. The ablest efficiency experts 
built and equipped this plant. They 
have worked here for years to minimize 
the cost of every Mitchell part. 


Resident workmen—men who have 
homes here—have been trained in effi- 
ciency methods. Production has been 
doubled without addition to the plant. 
And now famous craftsmen build our 
bodies under these new-day methods. 
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That is the secret of these incompar- 
able values. 


19 New-Style Bodies 


The Mitchell now comes in 
two sizes and in 19 new-style 
bodies. Any fine-car style 
that’s wanted can be found 
in the Mitchell line. 

See these new creations at 
your local Mitchell showroom. 
It will bring you a profound re- 
spect for the Mitchell idea in car 
building. 


to show its supremacy. Impressive- savings in our new body plant. 
ness counted even more than 
utility. 

Then came the Great War, 
which soon multiplied steel 
prices. Thecost of fueldoubled. 
Motor car prices soared. 
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$1250 


Mitchell D-40—a 2 or 5-passenger 
Six on similar lines, with 120-inch 
wheelbase and a 40-horsepower 
motor. 


$1525 


Mitchell C-42—a roomy 7-passen- 
ger Six, with 127-inch wheelbase 
and a highly developed 48-horse- 
power motor. 


mM 


OU 


Later, with our entrance 
into war, economy came into 
fashion. Moderation is in 
vogue now—extravagance is 
taboo. And Mitchell, to meet 


Three-Passenger Roadster, 


1490 
Club Roadster, $1560 
Sedan, $2275 Cabriolet, $1960 
Coupé, $2135 
Club Sedan, $2185 
Four-Passenger Surrey, $1625 


Also Town Car and Limousine 


Club Roadster, $1280 
Sedan, $1950 
Coupé, $1850 


——————— 


All prices f. 0. b. Racine, and 


f ° 4 subject to change without 
that new idea, brought out Aotice: 


this matchless Light Six. 
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Send for latest catalog to 


Mitchell Motors Co., Inc., Racine, Wis. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

“She doesn’t want anything. I think she wants to do 
something,” Thompson answered with conviction. 

“Why do you think so?” 

“Well, she looked as if she were in the very act of 
acting. Whirled in here just now, wearing her agricultural 
clothes—you know the way she gets herself up ——’” 

» Inodded. She dressed like a female country gentleman: 
short skirt, boots, box coat strapped loosely round her 
‘body—she scorned the weakness of cultivating a waistline! 
And she always wore a wide-brimmed soft hat pulled 
squarely down over her large round face—an atrocious cos- 
tume, suitable no doubt to wear on her farm, but libelous 
of those gentler qualities of femininity which a man de- 
mands, like certain virtues, in woman. 

_ “She marched up to the desk,’? Thompson went on in 
a whisper, “‘and demanded to know if you were here. She 
looked very personal to you, but not pleasant.” 

_ “She can’t help her face,”’ I put in. 

~ “Oh, she doesn’t want to help it,” he snickered. ‘I 
told her you usually came in about nine o’clock; that I was 
expecting you any minute. 

“Tt is after nine now. He 
ought to be here,’ she said, 
fooking at her watch.” 

_ “Why didn’t you tell her I 
was out of town?” I hissed. 

_ “Because you are not. You 
might have met her on the 
stairs going down. She said 
she would wait. I showed her 
nthere. She closed the door 
nerself,’’ he said, rolling his 
ayes at the door. 

; Iam a nervous man, es- . 
vecially when a woman shows 
ap. Even if I were not I 
should have felt some degree 

wf agitation at this moment. 
Any man would who knew 
Rl Calloway and came sud- 
denly upon the news that 

the was shut up in his office 
waiting forhim. She was one 

if those deplorable examples 

of her sex in whom the sense of 
ndependence amounts to an- 
sagonism, aggressive man- 
ter, painfulpositiveness of 
ypinions. On the unavoid- 
ible social occasions, when 
orced to pay her those polite 
7. one must sacrifice, 
‘have always advanced to 
neet her in full retreat. Iam 
oo merely the rear guard 

if myself, holding a desperate 
sosition until relieved, usually 

vy Miss Betty herself, who 
sas a way of charging right 
nd left until she has routed 

he whole company into an 
mnatural state of submission. 

‘he most charitable interpre- 
ation to be placed upon her 
onduct then is that she al- 
yays seemed to me too large 

0 fit the small amenities of 
ocial life. 

This was the woman waiting 
orme behind the closed door 

f my inner office. I had 
awn up the will of her father, 

Y which she inherited at his 
eath, a year before this date, 
‘considerable fortune, includ- 

ig the plantation where she 
ved near Bedford. But the 
egal formalities connected 
‘ith winding up this estate 
‘ad been accomplished some 
nonths before this time. I 

vas therefore at a loss to account for her visit. I was 
jmeasy at Thompson’s interpretation of her mood. 

_ Tcould only do the best for myself by way of preparation 
or the interview. I always do that in a crisis. My belief 
) that many a man would meet death with more dignity 
nd assurance if he could do so in a dress suit instead of in 
nightshirt. 

I moved swiftly back to the mirror in the hatrack. I 
ized the whisk broom and brushed my clothes frantically, 
‘djusted my tie, wrung my neck this way and that to make 
are my collar would be faithful to its duties, pulled down 
ly vest, and buttoned my frock coat like armor across my 
reast. The hair on top of my head is no longer there, but 
y rumpling the locks above my ears it is still possible to 
toduce an effect of bristling severity. I was thrusting my 

gers in furious haste through these locks when I was 


assailed by an appalling apprehension. Only they who have 
never suffered the anguish of a timid man could possibly 
attribute it to masculine conceit. 

“Thompson,” I said, tipping back to the desk, ‘‘have 
we ever written any letters to Miss Calloway?” 

“Several,” he answered. Just that one word, without 
looking up. 

“Formal business communications, I believe, were they 
not?” 

“Well, yes, ina way; but they were cordial and sympa- 
thetic, such as we usually send to bereaved clients.”’ 

“But they were signed ‘Wilkie, per Thompson’!” I 
insisted. 

“Oh yes, certainly,’ he admitted. 

“Very well then,’ I said, making for the door. 

I will not go so far as Sir Horace Walpole-and claim to 
have “the body of a lark,” but my figure is slight, very 
good as far as it goes, but below medium height. -I achieve 
the sense of my own presence and importance therefore 
by a bearing which, without boasting, is lofty and grace- 
ful. The fact that Thompson made a sound through his 


“I. Have Changed it,’’ Miss Betty Said. ‘‘I Will Not Live Fifty Years Like'a Pauper on My Own Estate” 


nose vulgarly suggestive of ill-timed mirth did not detract 
from the conscious dignity with which I threw myself out, 
so to speak, thrust the door open and closed it behind me. 

Miss Calloway halted as I came in. She was not the 
kind of woman that pauses. There was too much of her; 
and too much striding force. She would have stepped over 
an ordinary feminine pause and gone on without suspect- 
ing that there was a place behind her where she should 
have hesitated and changed her mind. She stood in the 
middle of the room, her hands clasped behind her back, 
shoulders erect, head up, no feminine delicacy in attitude, 
none of that instinctive reserve with which women conceal 
what they want to conceal by revealing what they want to 
reveal. I cannot be sure, but I had the feeling that the 
skirt she wore was divided; certainly it was noticeably 
short, the more so because it did not reveal her ankles, 
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but about eight inches of leather leggings. A tall woman, 
corpulent, blond, freckled, and thirty-five .if she was a 
day. Her eyes were large, pale blue, wide open, with little 
rivulets of light in the pupils that glistened brighter than 
the blue. This was not the first time I had noticed a certain 
quality of violence revealed by her eyes, but this was the 
first time she had me at close range. 

However, the moment she fixed her stare upon me I was 
aware of the fact that she did not see me—not with any 
sort of comprehension. The sternness of my countenance, 
the bristling horns of hair above my ears, the cool but re- 
spectful gaze with which I regarded her, were all wasted 
efforts. I had the feeling of being merely a pair of tongs 
for which she had waited impatiently and which she would 
presently use for her own purpose. 

I was offénded. No man likes to fail of his own identity 
in the presence of another person, however indifferent he 
may be to that person’s opinion. 

“Good morning, Miss Betty,” I said, bowing formally. 

“Good morning, Colonel Wilkie,” she returned, not as 
if she cared about what kind of morning it might be. 

“Sorry to have kept you 
waiting,’ I said, thrusting a 
chair forward. 

No, she would not sit down, 
she preferred to walk; she 
could always think better on 
her feet. I could not] stand 
likealackey because she would 
not sit, so I went round be- 
hind my desk and sat down. 
I felt safer. I leaned back, 
placed the tips of my fingers 
together and waited. She 
made the length of the room, 
stepping along vigorously as 
if that little strip of carpet was 
a highway. Then she turned, 
came back as far as my desk, 
thrust both hands into her 
pockets and looked down at 
me. I fixed my gaze on the 
third button of her coat. 

“Colonel Wilkie,’ she began 
in her deep-toned voice, “I 
have come here on important 
business.”’ 

I bowed, implying that nat- 
urally it must be business. 

“It concerns my happi- 
ness,”’ she added. 

I became rigid. When a 
woman begins to talk to you 
about her happiness your own 
is apt to bein danger. Under 
ordinary circumstances ,;I 
should haverisen at once, gone 
to the bookcase and chosen a 
volume bearing on the subject 
about to be discussed; but 
authorities in law have never 
produced a treatise on happi- 
ness, which is a sufficient com- 
mentary upon the ephemeral 
nature of it. 

She took another turn up 
and down, apparently getting 
momentum for what was 
ahead of her. 

““My father had great con- 
fidence in you,”’ she remarked, 
I suppose by way of encour- 
agement. 

“T was his attorney for 
many years,’ I replied, refus- 
ing to be encouraged until the 
case developed further. 

“Thave often heard him say 
that you were the ablest law- 
yer in this section, and a man 
of the nicest honorin all things. 
He admired you greatly.” 

My fingers had parted by this time. I was holding the 
arms of my chair and staring at the top of my desk. I 
remained silent. But the human mind is a very busy man. 
Mine was running round that room as if the roof was on 
fire. 

I make it a rule to allow a female client to circle what- 
ever object she has in view until the centripetal force 
draws her into it. This sayes time later, when we get down 
to business, because if she is not allowed to dizzy herself 
at first she will do it when you wish to clarify the case. 
The thing that alarmed me now was that I seemed to be 
involved in the reel of my client’s thoughts. 

“You know,” she said, stopping abruptly once more in 
front of my desk, “I have lived alone on the plantation 
since father’s death—absolutely alone,’ she added as if 
the word “‘alone”’ was a bell she tolled. 
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I endeavored to raise my eyes to meet hers, but they 
would not lift. I have lived alone myself. I know some- 
thing about it. ‘Alone’ is the name of a peculiar silence 
which you cannot break with the sound of your own voice, 
of an emptiness which you cannot fill with pleasure or 
riches or any achievement, though you accomplish every- 
thing. 

“Now I have discovered something,” she began again. 

“You have?” I exclaimed, feeling a sense of relief so 
strengthening that I was enabled to regard her cheerfully, 
my thought being that in this case she had what she wanted. 

“Tt is not good for a woman to live alone,” she informed 
me. 

I do not say that you could have knocked me down with 
a feather. I was already down. I was no doubt in im- 
minent danger of developing palsy. It was with a con- 
scious effort that I kept my head from shaking like a leaf 
on my shoulders. 

“So long as father lived it was different,’”’ she went on. 
“T had him to think of constantly. I shared his interests, 
ministered to his comfort. We were companions, a rela- 
tion which had grown for years until I may say that I had 
become the counterpart of his own mind and spirit. I 
acquired a freedom of thought and action unusual in a 
woman, merely by way of meeting his demands. I know 
that now. So you see what has happened.” 

My mind refused to contemplate that. It was history — 
private history. I was concerned more particularly with 
what was about to happen. 

“His death has made a void in my life which I have 
been unable to fill,” she continued without noticing the 
reserve with which I listened to her confidences. “I have 
done everything to fill it. I have made changes in the 
house, torn down and built up; managed the. farm; 
planted things. They come up, bloom, multiply. But 
these activities only occupy my time. They do not satisfy 
me, humanly speaking. I cannot stand it, living out there 
alone. And I must 
stay. It is my home. 


My body was still seated before her in the chair behind 
the desk, erect, dignified. I was even annoyed by the 
feeling that her eyes were fixed upon the bald spot on my 
head. But my faculties, the guardians of my life and 
liberty, had flown up on the ridgepole of this situation, 
and were regarding her with desperate alarm. 

I had known Betty Calloway for more years than one 
cares to remember. Not, of course, as she knew herself; 
we never do that. Count your friends and your enemies— 
add them together. The sum total represents the number 
of portraits of you which are current in the community 
where you live, every one of them different, diminished or 
exaggerated according to the angle of vision from which 
it has been drawn, or according to that person’s natural 
perversity in caricaturing his own human nature in an- 
other person. These are the ridiculous posters which you 
never see and by which you are recognized, rather than 
by that masterpiece which you have made of yourself with 
years of patient toil. 

Miss Calloway had inspired more than the usual number 
of these impressionistic drawings of her character in the 
minds’ of the people of Bedford, due no doubt to the in- 
difference she showed to the opinions of her neighbors, the 
freedom with which she expressed her own opinions and 
accomplished her own existence. She would have her 
rights, and even your rights if she could get them. She 
was a terror to the merchants and other business men with 
whom she dealt. There was a small circle of people in 
Bedford who entertained in a modest way, and who were 
recognized as Society. She was a member of this set. She 
was popular with the women, who were always ready to 
defend her in case she was not present, which were the 
only occasions when she needed defense. But I never 
knew a man who really wanted to remain long at her side 
in a drawing-room or who really wanted to take her in to 
dinner, in spite of the fact that she was an able talker of 
talk, but rather for this very reason. She had a hobnailed 


I am attached to the 
place. I could never 
reconcile myself to 
any other environ- 
ment.” 

““You have your 
friends,’’ I interrupted 
feebly as she swung off 
and took another turn 
down the room. 

“Yes, of course,” 
she replied, planting 
herself directlyin front 
of me again, and wav- 
ing her right arm like 
a scythe against these 
persons. “But what 
are friends? Tran- 
sients! Week-end 
guests, afternoon com- 
panions! 

“Nobody can en- 
dure his friends all 
the time. You cannot 
assimilate them into 
the plans of your life. 
They have their own 
lives to live. 

‘“‘No,’’ she exclaimed 
with conviction, “I 
must have someone 
near and dear to me, 
someone who would 
become a part of my 
thoughts and hopes, 
whom it would be 
natural to love and 
cherish.” 

Shepaused. I knew 
without verifying my 
own sensation by look- 
ing up that her eyes 
were fixed upon me. 

“During the day I 
am out of doors, be- 
cause the house is 
empty. There is no 
one in it to take care 
of. In the evening 
when I come in I have 
toread the paper—like 
a man, because there 
is no one with whom 
to talk or discuss our 
common interests. 
You understand me, 
don’t you?” 

‘*Per-per-per- 
fectly,” I stuttered. 


I Was Always Prepared on These Occasions to Spring From My Car and Avert a Catastrophe, 


Never Came Off. She Was a Good Horsewoman 
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mind, as dangerous to her companion’s as the heel of a 
boot. She used it to kick his ideas downstairs. 
Personally I always avoided her, not openly but dis. 
creetly, as one avoids an undertaking too great for his 
resources. She did not appeal to me. What I mean is 
that the appealing quality, which is the important element _ 
of femininity so far as men are concerned, was entirely — 
absent. She held her chin up, but she never lowered the — 
lids of her eyes, which when the chin is elevated gives a 
woman an expression at once proud and modestly veiled. 
I have never seen anywhere an adequate description of 
a woman’s mouth. It cannot be done. If you call it a 
mouth at all you have defamed it. You may say every- 
thing possible to imagine, but it still remains a mystery, a | 
line written there which you cannot read because she 
changes it every time she looks at you or looks at the other | 
fellow. The best interpretation I can offer of this woman’s 
mouth is that though it was a handsome feature in her 
plain round face—lips firm, red, the lower one straight, 
the upper one distinctly curved and a trifle short—you 
never admired it. You were always thinking of the tongue 
inside, not because she made a vicious use of it, which is / 
common enough with women who have pretty lips, but 
because she had a purely masculine way of hitting the nail 
on the head when she chose to say what she thought. And 
she always chose to say it, and you were usually the nail 
she hit on the head. A man cannot fix his attention ad- 
miringly upon such a woman’s mouth, no matter if it is_ 
a perfect Cupid’s bow. -, 
Meanwhile her nose was her most noticeable feature, 
not because it was really noticeable, but because she forced 
it upon your attention. It came down on her face like a 
little girl’s nose and stopped abruptly, as if it did not care 
much about being a nose anyway—short, not pretty, no 
stamina, no bridge worth mentioning. In summer t ore 
were beads of perspiration on the end of it; in winteri 
was red. She had a way of calling attention to it. § 
was always rubbingi 
dabbing it. 
no delicacy abou 
blowing it. She would 
seize it in her hand- 
kerchief, make a ter- 
rific noise, shaking her 
head vehemently as if 
she hoped this time to 
blow it entirely | 


and have done with it. 

Nothing could be 
more shocking to mas- 
culine sensibilities 
than this habit she had 
of abusing and chas- 
tising this organ as if 
she had a spite against 


man. And [still hold 
that if a man who had 
never seen himself or 
any other mortal 


should come sudden}; 
upon the image of 


own countenance hi 
would be appalled a 
the sight of this d 
formity in the middle 
of hisface. Doubtless 
the fact that mine i 
extremely prominen 
has something to d¢ 
with my feelings or 
this subject. If I hac 
had less nose an¢ 
longer legs I shoul 
have been a remarka: 
bly handsome man. — 
Now this was thé 
kind of woman wh¢ 
had just confided t 
me — practically ¢ 
bachelor, certainly ¢ 
single man—that shi 
was lonely, that it wa, 
not good for a womal 
to live alone, that shi 
had struggled agaims} 
this desolate state 
that she could no lon 
bear it, that she mus, 
have someone nea 
and dear round to lov 
(Continued on — 
Page 33) 
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P At the Price of Substitutes 


"NELZ SHOES are made of all-leather—and that a 
selected grade. This is as true today as before the 
— war. Morris Selz, the founder of this house, never 
slerated leather substitutes on shoes that bore his name. 


Take, for example, the count- 
ers at the heels. We build them 
of leather instead of fibre. Fibre 
is harsh on the foot and often 
causes blisters. 


But a Selz leather counter 
molds itself to your heel. It is 
snug and comfortable until the 
shoe is worn out. 


Many a costly sacrifice has had to be made to uphold his 
rinciples. But they have been upheld by three genera- 
ons. The name “Selz” is never seen on leather imitations. 


On one year’s output this item 
alone costs us many thousands 
of dollars extra. And so it is 
with soles, inner-soles, heels and 
other parts of the shoe where we 
use leather and leather alone. 


Selected By Specialists. 
Now (as since 1871) the fore- 


most factor in making Selz Shoes 
is selecting fine leather first. 


va: For there are scores of grades 
that seem alike. Over 100 vari- 


e—y eties of kid alone. 


ee 
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Shoes of Selected Leather 


To judge themaccurately takes 
years of training. And the Selz 
Shoes prove that our staff of 
specialists excel in this. 


The chief of these experts 
learned his craft under Morris 
Selz, the master. For 34 years 
he has given his talent to safe- 
guarding Selz traditional quality. 


Spring Styles Ready 


Such skill as this in every op- 
eration gives Selz Shoes reserve 
strength that is famous. Even 
the linings are tested for dura- 
bility by practiced experts. 


All Spring styles and lasts are 
now ready. If your dealer can’t 
fit you, write us for the name of 
a nearby dealer who can. 


Send for “Blue Book of Spring 
Styles’’—for men, women and 


children. 


Men’s and Women’s Prices, $5 to $12. Children’s $2.50 Upward 


q SELZ, Chicago and Pittsburgh 


Style Designers and Makers of All-Leather Shoes 
for Men, Women and Children 


f 10 Factories and 30,000 Dealers in 


all parts of America and Overseas 
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The boiling-water test that 
made Valspar famous. 


Valspar Resists 
Cold Water Alcohol 
Hot Water Hot Dishes 
Soapy Water Ammonia 
Salt Water Coffee and Tea 

Other Liquids 


Valspar Preserves 
Linoleum 


Yachts 


Floors 

Wainscoting 

Furniture Motor-boats 

Porches Doors and Trim 
All Woodwork 


The Painter Proves that 


This is the famous Valspar test. It all over it, but it can’t damage or mar the surface. 


that Valspar is absolutely water-proof. 


proves 


Valspar is a varnish that rea/ly protects and pre- 


An ordinary varnish would blister and turn serves woodwork. 
white in a few minutes if boil- 
ing water were poured on it like 
this, 4ut it doesn’t affect Valspar 


one bit. 


There is nothing like Val- 
spar for general household use. 
It is particularly good for use 
in kitchen, pantry, laundry, and 
bathroom, where water is freely 
splashed about and the wear is 
severe. No ordinary varnish will stand this test. 


MMM 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPA 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 


EM itt MM mn 


TOO 


Muti 


Haven’t you noticed how 
spotted and shabby most front 
doors look? That’s because the varnish isn’t water- 


proof. It can’t stand up against the elements. Special Offer—If you wish to test Valspar send 


20c. in stamps and we will send you enough 
Valspar to finish a small table or chair. 


But with a Valsparred front door the rain can 
beat on it, snow can bank up against it and stick 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 458 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Established 1832 . 

Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 
moot ALENT TN ES ms W. P. Futter & Co. 

R ISH San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 


Boston 
Amsterdam 


New York 
Toronto 


Chicago 
London 


Copyright, 1918, Valentine & Co. 


March 9, 1918 


V/al-Enamel 


An American product 
vastly superior to the 
finest imported enam- 
els. Jt starts white and 
stays white. 

Val-Enamel is very 
economical. A small 
quantity covers a great 


{ 


} 


it’s Valspar! 


deal of surface, em> ; 


abling the painter to — 


furnish a superior job 
at a reasonable cost. 
It is washable. For 
dining-room, _living- 
room or bedroom, for 
kitchen, pantry OF 
bathroom, for interior 
or exterior work, use 
Val-Enamel. Ask the 
Valspar dealer for it. 


(Continued from Page 30) 

nd cherish. Put yourself in my place, a 
eryous and timid man who had suffered the 

gs of loneliness for twenty years in order 
) preserve his life and liberty from femi- 
inecomplications. What would have been 
our sensations, what inference would you 
ave drawn from these exceedingly inti- 
sate confidences, no matter how loath you 
jight have been to infer what you inferred? 
The charge is sometimes made that mas- 
iline egotism often causes a man to place 
significance flattering to himself upon the 
onduct of a woman who may be entirely 
neonscious of meaning what he thinks she 
yeans; but can a man avoid the native 
zotism of his sex in such circumstances? 

If I had been free to think at the moment 
ecording to the detached contemplative 
abit of my mind I should have said that 
iy client had made the mistake, which a 
‘oman cannot afford to make, of attempt- 
ig to live an active bachelor existence, be- 
ause she was a woman, therefore obviously 
ieapable of enduring the vicissitudes of 
er own existence comfortably without 
aving it standardized by the controlling 
‘ement of masculinity. The fact that man 
as created first has not received the atten- 
on it deserves. It was a foregone conclu- 
on from'the beginning that woman could 
ot live alone. The possibility that man 
iight do so was obviously entertained or 
je experiment would not have been made. 

have always believed it failed because 
dam was placed in a formal garden with 
othing to do. If he had started in the open 
e would have at once developed those in- 
ustrious, acquisitive and progressive qual- 
ies which have distinguished his male 
escendants. 

The case is different with woman. Her 
leals fail, they nearly always fail, but her 
ature never fails. She cannot overcome it 
rlive it down. It isa dear weakness which 
aust be supplemented and sustained by 
yan. She may live without him, accom- 
lish much, but she cannot achieve herself. 

My mind would undoubtedly have fol- 
ywed some such train of thought as this if 
ihad been free to think. But I was not free 
) think. 

! With that buekram-clad Amazon stand- 
ig on the opposite side of my desk, raking 
ae top of my bowed head with her violent 
yes, I could only feel and fear. 

Suddenly I looked up, startled by aloud 
»port. Her expression was ferocious. She 
‘as holding her nose with a handkerchief 
3 if it were her bitterest enemy. After 
‘umpeting a number of times she released 

, seized a chair, swung it round the end of 
1y desk, and sat down on it with an em- 
hasis which implied that she was now 
eady for business. 

_“T have made up my mind about what 
> do,” she said calmly; ‘‘in fact, I have 
lready done it,’’ she added. 

“You have?” I repeated inanely. It was 
MI could think of to say. I was infinitely 
slieved, but let down, so to speak, as one 
»els who has prepared himself for a disaster 
vhich ignored him. 

_“T have adopted my niece, Mary Callo- 
vay, my brother’s daughter. They live in 
lebraska. He has just lost his wife. I have 
ever seen the girl, but she is young—six- 
een, I believe. She will become my child, 
ve with me, you see.” 

_ Isaw—far more than she did; but it was 
ot my duty to remind her that it is not so 
asy to start out with a child, a girl child of 
ixteen. 

. Parents often find it difficult to live with 
ne of that age, even when they have prac- 
iced living with it since its birth. 

“T shall make her my heir,’ she ex- 
lained. ‘‘I want you to write the will.” 

“Now?” I asked doubtfully. 

“Yes, of course! That’s what I came for.” 
_ I thought she might have told me sooner 
nd saved me half an hour of nervous 
‘nguish. 

“But, Miss Betty,” I protested, feeling 
hat as her lawyer it was my duty to save 
‘er from an error of judgment, “you do not 
now this girl. She knows even less of you. 
strongly advise you to wait before taking 
uch a serious step. You might discover 
hat she lacks those qualities which you 
xpect to find in her.” 

- “Tam not taking her on trial, like a serv- 
nt, Colonel Wilkie! I have already 
dopted her. She is mine. Like any other 
arent I wish to forestall any complications 
which might rise through my death, and 
ett what I have to her.” 
did not think that she was like any 
her parent or like a parent at all; but hav- 
4g performed my duty I prepared the will, 
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making her “beloved daughter,’”’ Mary 
Calloway, whom she had never seen, the 
beneficiary, and myself the executor. 

When the instrument was drawn, signed 
and witnessed she threw herself back in the 
chair with a sigh, dropping her arms with 
a gesture implying sorrowful realization of 
helplessness. It was the most feminine 
thing I had ever seen her do. 

“Do. you know what I have done?’”’ she 
asked, looking at me gravely. 

“Settled your affairs in a businesslike 
way,” I answered discreetly. 

“T have given away everything, every 
dollar I possess! It is appalling.” 

“The will does not take effect until after 
your death. You may live fifty years,” I 
said reassuringly. 

“Yes, but all those years I shall know 
that I am only the guardian of an estate 
which I have given to another,’”’ she in- 
sisted. 

“Well, you can change your will any 
time you please to do so,” I suggested. 

“That I can do,’ she exclaimed, spring- 
ing to her feet and seizing the document 
that lay neatly folded on the desk. 

Before I could realize what was in her 
mind she tore it straight across, laid the 
halves together, quartered them with an- 
other tear and tossed the fragments into 
the wastebasket. 

“T have changed it,’’ she said with a 
short laugh, moving toward the door. ‘“‘I 
will not live fifty years like a pauper on my 
own estate.” 

I stood for five minutes where she left 
me, looking into that wastebasket at those 
tittering scraps of paper that had been a 
woman’s will. I was preparing a sort of 
verbal affidavit to support convictions 
which I have always entertained about this 
sex. Then I walked out into the front 
office, where Thompson was clattering like 
a maniac on the typewriter. 

“Thompson,”’ I said, fixing my eyes upon 
him and clasping both hands behind me 
under my coat tails—a habit Ihave of being 
unusually impressive. ; 

“Yes sir,’”’ he answered, dropping his 
fingers from the keys and regarding me 
with a polite stare. 

“Remember this—it will save you a lot 
of trouble—all women are alike! They may 
differ in appearance, in conditions of life. 
One may have taste, wit, refinement; the 
other may be plain and stupid. One may 
have an angelic disposition and the other 
may be a vixen, but there is one character- 
istic they all have in common.” 

“What is that, sir?’’ he asked, grinning. 

“Left to follow their own wills, the last 
one of them will change, change, change, 
change! They change their fashions, their 
furniture and their minds. They never stay 
put! They are the weather of mankind. 
Just the weather, confound it!” 

“What did she do?” Thompson asked, 
interrupting my train of thought. 

He is that kind of man. Always comes 
back to the point from which I have ad- 
vanced. Never leaves it, in fact; holds it, 
like a horse, by the bridle until he gets the 
chance to reverse my attention. He re- 
ferred now to my client, whom I had had 
the relief of forgetting for the moment. 

“What did she do?” I sneered. 

“Yes. I thought everything had gone 
off happily. She appeared to be in a high 
good humor about something when she 
came through here just now,” he explained. 

“She was,’ I answered bitterly. “In 
the first place she consumed thirty minutes 
misleading me as to the object of her visit. 
It was the most appalling half an hour I 
have ever spent in my life. Then she dis- 
closed the fact that she had come to make 
her will—which no man could have inferred 
from her prefatory confidences. I endeav- 
ored to dissuade her from choosing an heir 
at random, a niece whom she has never 
seen, and whom she has adopted. She was 
firm. She was determined to settle every- 
thing once for all and get it off her mind. I 
spent three hours preparing the instrument 
which you copied and witnessed. 

“Then she had a fit; realized all of a sud- 
den that she had given away everything 
she possessed—that she would be hence- 
forth only the keeper of her estate, not the 
owner. I tried to reason with her. It is 
always a ticklish moment with testators, 
you know, when they sign up. By way of 
letting her down easy I suggested that the 
will was only a piece of paper so long as she 
lived—that she could change it any time. 
Can you imagine what she did?” 

Thompson shook his head. 

“Took me at my word, snatched the 
thing from the desk, tore it into fragments 
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and walked out. That is why she looked 
so well satisfied. She had just enjoyed the 
peculiar feminine relaxation of changing 
her mind!”’ 

“T see,’ Thompson answered, laughing. 
‘‘Well, she will come back presently to 
make another. They always do, once they 
get started at it.” 

All this happened in November. I saw 
nothing of Miss Betty during the winter. 
I was out of Bedford attending sessions of 
the Superior Court most of the time, and I 
was too much engaged with my own affairs 
to indulge in the arid social diversions of 
the place when I happened to be at home. 
However, Thompson occasionally referred 
to Mary Calloway, the ward. Thompson is 
an inveterate gossip. He said that she was 
a startling replica of Miss Betty, only more 
so. A large, strapping, raw-boned girl with 
a ‘‘sun smile.’’ I use his own terms of de- 
scription. I never saw the young woman 
myself, He said she whinnied when she 
laughed and that she had a way of smack- 
ing Miss Betty on the back when they 
rounded up at some social affair. Every- 
body was standing off with their hands 
over their mouths, figuratively speaking, 
watching to see which one of them would 
break the other in. Thompson thought 
Miss Betty was as forceful as ever, but 
soberer. 

‘Leaves the young one to do the talking 
when they go out together,” he said. ‘But 
she is doing a sight of thoughtful thinking. 
I am betting on the old girl.” 

“‘Thompson,’’ I said severely, “‘I cannot 
allow you to refer to any client of mine as 
an ‘old girl.’ It is unprofessional.” 

“Beg pardon, sir,’’ he replied, and lapsed 
into one of those significant silences which 
are so often the offensive weapon of a sub- 
ordinate when he wishes to attribute a 
meaning to what you have just said which 
is foreign to every instinct of your nature. 

What I really thought was that Betty 
Calloway would become one of those seismic 
old ruffian women who, with one foot in the 
grave, keep the other foot on the neck of 
their chosen relative. What Thompson pre- 
tended to think was that this defense of my 
client implied a personal interest. 

I spent the month of February in Flor- 
ida. When I returned to the office, one 
morning early in March, Thompson in- 
formed me briefly that he had taken the 
liberty of making an appointment for Miss 
Betty, who was impatient to see me on a 
matter of important business. 

“‘Decided to make her will again, I sup- 
pose,” I said indifferently. 

“But not in favor of the niece she had 
when you were here. That one deserted— 
went back to Nebraska a month since. 
She’s got another one out there now,” he 
informed me. , 

“Another niece?’”’ I asked, interested. 

“‘Can’t say, but I understand she is a 
relative—squenched-up old maid, very 
timid, pale. Skin-and-bone effect. Looks 
at you asif she wanted to mew likea starved 
cat. A sort of companion 

Whatever else he might have told me 
was cut short by the entrance of Miss 
Betty. 

“Good morning, Colonel Wilkie. Glad 
to see you back!”’ she announced, shaking 
me vigorously by the hand. 

I told her the same thing. Glad to be 
back, and glad to see her. Every time I 
tried to say anything I said glad, due no 
doubt to some stammering defect of my 
brain. For I was not glad. I was fashed 
and nervous, as usual when I had to deal 
with a female client. 

I observed as we went back into my 
office that she had firmed up. 

She informed me at once that she was 
now ready to make her will. 

“Tn favor of your niece, Mary Callo- 
way?’ I inquired mildly, affecting igno- 
rance of what Thompson had just told me. 

“Do you know it was very fortunate 
that you persuaded me to destroy that fool- 
ish document?” she returned, looking 
squarely at me. 

“T persuaded you!’’ I exclaimed. 

No man can be better prepared than I 
am, in theory, to meet the swift turns of a 
woman’s unscrupulous mind. But when it 
comes to practice I am always confounded 
by the phenomenon. I sat looking at her 
in amazement, remembering the annoyance 
I had experienced when she tore the will. 

““Yes,’”’ she answered coolly. ‘‘Didn’t 
you tell me that I could destroy it any 
time?” 

“Yes, but ——’” 

“Well,” she interrupted, ‘‘I destroyed it 
and saved myself five months’ regret.” 
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“Then you did try your niece out after 
all,”’ I put in by way of reminding her of 
the only advice I had really given. 

“No, she tried me!’’ she exclaimed with 
heat. 

“You can live alone with yourself,”’ she 
went on, ‘‘but did you ever try living in 
the same house with your double? Some- 
body so much like you that she always beat 
you to it—did what you wanted to do be- 
fore you could do it, said what you thought 
before you could say it! Well, it is not 
pleasant. My niece is a fine girl, but so 
much like me in temperament and temper 
that we found each other unendurable. 
She has gone home— voluntarily.” She 
added the last word after a pause. 

I waited. To offer sympathy would have 
been a doubtful experiment. 

“T suppose,”’ she began, scrubbing her 
nose vigorously, “‘that is why people marry 
the people they marry—in order to live 
with someone sharply and eternally dif- 
ferent.” 

It was a remarkably intelligent deduction 
for a woman to make, but I refused to pur- 
sue it. You cannot tell how far a deduction 
may lead you if you will be led. 

““Now I have really found someone at 
last who combines those qualities necessary 
for home companionship,” she said, chang- 
ing the subject which I resolutely refused 
to take up. 

“A relative?’”’ I asked discreetly. 

“Yes; another niece. Poor girl, she has 
had rather a hard time, and she is the more 
willing to adjust herself to my ways. I 
shall make her my heir.” 

“Miss Betty,” I said, regarding her 
bravely, ‘‘will you take some advice from 
me which is based upon long experience and 
observation?” 

“You may give it!’’ she answered in a 
tone which implied that she would use her 
own judgment about accepting it. 

“Never live in the house with your own 
heir. It is fatal to the heir’s interests. If 
you are determined to make your will 
choose a relative or a score of relatives who 
live at a distance, and keep them there.” 

“But why?” she demanded. 

“‘Because,”’ I answered, “‘the closer you 
get to a human being the more irritating 
he is. Cactus is his domestic name. You 
discover his faults, limitations; you are al- 
ways turning his sharp corners. He is al- 
ways pussy-footing to avoid stirring up the 
exasperating imp in you. Your affection is 
stretched to the last sigh just to keep him 
forgiven the sins he commits, so that it be- 
comes superhuman to give him everything 
else you have in addition.” 

“Dear me!”’ she exclaimed. 

I have neglected to say that she had the 
prefatory habit of saying “‘ Dear me”? when 
she did not know what to say. 

““How then do you account for the fact 
that parents almost invariably leave what 
they have to their children?’’ she demanded 
suddenly. 

“Because Nature, the law itself, forces 
them to doit,’’ Ireplied. ‘‘Do you imagine 
for one moment that the father of a profli- 
gate son would choose that son for his heir 
if he were a nephew? Believe me, people 
do not often choose their heirs. They are 
thrust upon them by Nature or circum- 
stances. 

“Tf you are resolved to make this—er— 
niece your heir,’”’ I went on, stumbling be- 
cause I came near saying this “‘unfortunate 
woman,” “‘send her away, and keep your 
first happy impression of her sterling 
worth.” 

“But my whole object is to get someone 
to live with me who would—would take an 
interest, feel some natural affection, grati- 
tude, toward me,” she objected. 

“Employ a companion, then. You can 
dismiss her without going through the an- 
noyance and embarrassment of changing 
your will if she proves unsatisfactory,” I 
advised boldly. 

““A companion!” she fairly snorted. “I 
am neither an invalid nor a fool. They are 
the only women who hire reading nurses to 
beguile their puerile existence.”’ 

I perceived that it was useless to argue 
the matter further. We spent the morning 
preparing the will. This time it was signed, 
witnessed, sealed and left in my care. 

“Now that is off my mind,” she said 
cheerfully. Then she bade me good-by as 
if she never expected to see or need me 
again, and went out. 

She was far from suspecting what was 
perfectly clear to me—that she had subcon- 
sciously laid the scene for changing her 
mind again. If she had not made the will 
she could not waver about it. For mark 
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you this: a woman never gets anything off 
her mind. She merely turns it upside down 
occasionally by way of renewing the bur- 
den. If you could see the top of that place 
where she does her thinking it would be a 
shelf in a dark closet filled with things she 
has used to worry herself and other people: 
little plans that failed, promissory notes 
against her husband for caresses which he 
failed to meet, grievances against him which 
he unconsciously contracted years ago. 
She cherishes them along with her bridal 
veil and the dead baby’s shoes, so that 
when she is sad she can reach up, take 
them all down, add them up and weep. 
But she never discounts them nor destroys 
them. The fiendish house-cleaning instinct 
with which she is endowed never leads her 
to set this little dark corner of herself in 
order. 

Miss Betty had merely tossed her will up 
there for future reference. 

It was in fact the second of six wills 
which I drew for her during the period of 
five years. The last one was made in favor 
of a nephew, who had recently married and 
come to live with her. The only difference 
between this one and the others which she 
had required me to draw for her was that 
if the nephew had any children at the time 
of her death one-half of the estate should be 
held in trust for them until they were of 
age. 

She was now thirty-eight and she had 
become a potential grandmother in her im- 
agination, though I could see no marked 
change in her appearance. She was what 
I should call a husky woman, not subject, 
as the more delicate individuals of her sex 
are, to wrinkles and to a certain fading of 
the eyes, which gives them a forlorn expres- 
sion, as if far within they have already be- 
come the dim ghosts of themselves. 

When a year passed and Miss Betty did 
not pay the usual visit to my office I in- 
ferred that the potential grandchildren had 
gained a hold upon her fortune which no 
living man or woman had ever been able 
to acquire. 

William Calloway, the nephew, was an 
energetic and progressive young man. He 
and his wife took their place with a sort of 
settled assurance in the social life of Bed- 
ford. As they became more prominent 
Miss Betty seemed to retire. I will not ad- 
mit that I thought much about it myself. 
Subconsciously no doubt I was aware of a 
certain sense of relief at having finally dis- 
posed of a decidedly troublesome client. 

I keep a sort of bachelor car, a little 
black roadster with a powerful engine and 
not much seating capacity. When the 
weather is fine it is my habit to outrun 
the worries of the day with a drive over the 
country roads round Bedford. Like most 
people who live in town, I am fond of the 
country, as one is fond of a relative who 
lives at a convenient distance. The green 
fields, the wild roses blooming by the road- 
side, the women standing in the dark door- 
ways of old farmhouses at evening with 
their faces lifted like forlorn prayers that 
have been repeated a thousand times, ap- 
peal to me. I have a poetic nature which 
I have never abused by writing verses. 
These sonnets and elegies of the wayside 
soothe me, therefore, without exciting the 
impertinent ambition to traduce them into 
the singing rhythm of mere words. 

I usually take the road which passes the 
Calloway place because it is the best road 
in the county, thanks to a number of dis- 
agreeable scenes between Miss Betty and 
the road commissioners, and because the 
scenery is particularly mild and enchanting. 
The Calloway home itself affords a charm- 
ing view. This is a Colonial house set far 
back from the highway on a lawn that 
spreads into meadows on either side. There 
are trees in these meadows, very old and 
peaceful oaks, which appear to have settled 
with the storms of life by growing gnarled 
and crooked in the struggle. And there are 
paths beneath them that show in the dusk 
like white streamers upon the grass. 

I frequently had a glimpse of Miss Betty 
swinging along one of these paths, not a 
graceful figure, but impressive, like a daugh- 
ter of the oaks, if I may use a poetic figure 
of speech to describe a singularly practical 
and unpoetic woman. Sometimes I met 
her in the road, mounted cross-saddle on a 
powerful bay horse. This horse invariably 
flung his head up at the sound of my motor, 
bunched his legs and pranced sidewise. I 
was always prepared on these occasions to 
spring from my car, seize him by the reins 
and avert a catastrophe. But the event 
never came off. She was a devilishly good 
horsewoman. She invariably jerked his 
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forelegs off the ground with a masculine 
grip on the reins, gave him a stinging blow 
with her whip and ecavorted by, sitting 
reared back in the saddle as if the horse 
beneath her had been a rocking-chair com- 
fortably elevated in front. At the same 
time she would pass me a curt nod along 
with the dust she kicked up. 

But after the advent of the William Cal- 
loways I rarely saw her in the open. I had 
the feeling that she was somewhere in the 
house. This was a negligible intuition to 
which I paid no attention; in fact, I con- 
tinued to motor out that way as usual, 
since it was the road which attracted me. 

I am a firm believer in gossip. It is a 
ruthless and irresponsible censorship which 
most people fear more than they fear the 
laws of the land or the will of God, because 
it is so immediate and damaging in its ef- 
fects. Society would become inconceivably 
corrupt without it. If any considerable 
number of persons in a community really 
bandaged their tongues in the “perfect law 
of kindness’? recommended by that apostle 
who probably exercised the powers of 
anathema more freely than the other disci- 
ples, even Christians would take an uncivil 
and unchristian advantage of the situation 
to condemn more fiercely and openly than 
they dare condemn an up-and-doing gossip 
under present conditions. The tongue is a 
sword that has never been sheathed, and 
it never will be. There are no pacifists so 
far as the grapeshot of language goes. We 
may complain of the injustice and coward- 
ice, but the sniping keeps up, enough to 
expose everybody’s faults and to preserve 
a few of everybody’s virtues. 

I am myself a busy man with a legal 
training in discretion which prevents me 
from indulging often in gossip. But there 
come moments of relaxation in everyone’s 
life when he desires to talk with another 
about someone else—not to tell what he 
knows but more frequently to find out 
what the other fellow knows about the per- 
son under discussion. 

‘“Thompson,”’ I remarked casually one 
morning, “‘we do not see much of Miss 
Betty these days.” 

““She seems to have receded,” he ob- 
served after a pause during which he bent 
over and affected to be busy doing some- 
thing to his typewriter. 

I often noticed a disposition on the part 
of Thompson when the name of this client 
was mentioned to assume a manner which 
was occult and significant and at the same 
time approaching levity. 

“Exactly what do you mean, Thomp- 
son?’’ I demanded. ‘‘Recede’ is an ebb- 
tide term which scarcely applies to a person 
of Miss Calloway’s quality.” 

“T was just thinking of something I 
heard the other day,” he answered, looking 
up at me with an air of mild surprise, as if 
he was wondering politely why I should 
be so particular about his having used a 
backward verb to express his opinion. 

“What did you hear?” I asked. 

“That last nephew she imported seems 
to have the whip hand. Morton, the man 
who owns the adjoining farm, was telling 
a crowd of fellows on the street the other 
day about the changes out there. 

“Tt seems that young Calloway is by way 
of being a scientific farmer. He plowed up 
Miss Betty’s clover in the spring and 
planted corn on that land. Hesowed wheat 
where she always sowed peas. And he de- 
clares there shall not be a stalk of cotton 
raised on the place. Put all the cotton land 
in hay grasses. Morton says he is making 
a success of it—prospects for a bumper 
crop.” 

“Well, then, everything is going smoothly 
for Miss Betty. She was anxious to get 
someone who could take proper care of the 
place,” I remarked. 

“Yes, under her direction,’’ Thompson 
corrected. “Calloway doesn’t take orders. 
He gives them. Morton says Miss Betty is 
out of a job: Nobody to boss, nothing to 
do. He says she hasn’t got spunk enough 
to order the cat to the kitchen in her own 
house. Mrs. William has taken entire 
charge of the house.” 

I listened, endeavoring to conjure the im- 
age of this redoubtable woman in a stat 
of repose. ; 

“Calloway sold Miss Betty’s saddle 
horse not long ago and he has purchased a 
seven-passenger car,’”” Thompson went on. 
“You remember that she never would have 
one. 

“A silly prejudice, which she should have 
overcome long ago,” I put in. 

“Well, she hasn’t done it yet. Never 
goes out in the car; stays at home. That’s 
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why I said just now that she had receded,” 
he concluded. 

“Contentment often leads to repose,” 
I returned with studied indifference. 

“T suppose so,” he answered, grinning; 
“but that is not the general impression 
held in Bedford about Miss Betty’s state.” 

I considered the wisdom of revealing the 
curiosity I felt on this point. Thompson 
gratified it voluntarily. He likes to talk, 
especially about somebody. 

“They say she looks meek and resigned, 
like a person who does not expect ever to be 
well again,” he added. 

“Not ill?” I let out too impulsively. 

“Oh no. Just lost her grip. Comes to 
the same thing, I imagine,” he answered. 

During the week following this conversa- 
tion with Thompson my thoughts dwelt 
frequently upon the Calloways as a family 
group. The singular and often adverse ele- 
ments which go to make up family life have 
always interested me. You rarely find one 
composed of individuals who would volun- 
tarily live together in the more or less 
anguishing intimacies of the domestic rela- 
tion. A man chooses the wife he has once, 
but in all probability he would not choose 
her the second time. The same is true of 
her. Parents come by their offspring nat- 
urally; otherwise they would never endure 
with so much patience the wear and tear of 
bringing them up. And children do not 
often bear the hardship of having parents 
longer than is necessary to achieve inde- 
pendence. They usually take to their heels 
at the first opportunity, preferring some 
other relation and other hardships. 

We refer to the family as the unit of na- 
tional life, but probably no other unit is 
subject to so many violent changes. The 
ordinary business firm composed of indi- 
viduals from half a dozen ranks in society 
will outlast a normal family group every 
time. This is because the interests of the 
firm are identical; but there are all forms 
of competition involved in the domestic re- 
lation, not to mention the inevitable fric- 
tion of wearing one another smooth enough 
to be endurable. 

I do not recall now, but no doubt this 
and other similar trains of thought engaged 
my attention with reference to the Callo- 
ways during this period. I passed the 
place several times in the late afternoon. 
It was at the harvest season and there were 
evidences of unusual activities—men stalk- 
ing across the hayfields like long shadows 
in the dusk, heavily loaded teams coming 
into the barnyard. And William Calloway 
always in the foreground, where for so 
many years Miss Betty was the principal 
figure, a rumpled but not ruffled woman 
performing with childish ardor the tasks of 
a man. 

If the house had been near the road I 
should have been tempted to drop in. You 
can do that casually when there is not a 
formal drive to be got over, which always 
seems to add ceremony to a visit. But I 
was not in the habit of calling on Miss 
Betty. I had never been there except to 
transact business, and apparently there 
was nothing of this sort to be done. Still 
I could not get over the feeling that my 
client might be in need of advice, possibly 
the protection of the law. 

“Thompson,” I said, coming into the 
office briskly one morning, “‘have we any 
unfinished business in connection with the 
Calloway estate?” 

“Unfinished?” he repeated as if the very 
idea was preposterous. ‘‘Nosir; certainly 
NOt 

“What about that lease on the bank 
building? When does it expire?” I asked. 

*“Some timesoon, I believe,’’ he answered. 

“Well, look it up and find out. I must 
take the matter up with Miss Betty.” 

“But that property has been sold,” he 
told me. 

“Sold!”? I exclaimed. ‘‘Who sold it?” 

“William Calloway, agent,’ he answered 
briefly. 

“And we were not consulted?”’ 

“Calloway has his own attorneys, Reeves 
& Reeves. The sale was made through their 
office, I believe,” he said, referring to an- 
other legal firm in Bedford. 

More than once Miss Betty had ex- 
pressed her determination to keep this 
property. She would never have willingly 
disposed of it. She had been forced to do 
so because of financial difficulties or for 
some cause which I could only conjecture. 

I spent the day conjecturing. 

There are moments when the commonest 
man becomes a poet, and occasions when 
the most timid man is brave. And there are 
times when a man feels that it is his duty to 
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protect a woman. It makes no difference 
what his attitude is to the sex in general or 
how well he may have fortified himself with 
wisdom against every woman in particular, 
The hour comes wher the voice of a muscu- 
lar six-foot hero somewhere in him 
these creatures, for no other reason than 
that she is a woman and needs it. i 

I felt this way—exalted, indignant, Re 
It was the principle of the thing that stirred 


creetly submitted herself to be sheared by 
a barber. = 

However, I admit it was with an unex- 
pected sense of relief that I passed the 
William Calloways coming into Bedford i 
their car as I was leaving in mine tha 
afternoon. 

I was prepared to meet any emergenc 
that might arise, but naturally I preferre 
to see my client alone. 

I turned into the drive and swung rounc 
in front of the Calloway home in a spirite 


of the approaching interview; in fact, 
could think of a dozen ways to begin it. 

I had mounted the steps and was in the 
act of pulling the knob of the old-fashioned 
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doorbell when my attention was attracte¢ 


turning my head I beheld Miss Betty; t] 
cadence to which I have just alluded 
from the rustle of her skirts. She had ri 
at the far end of the veranda and was ad- 
vancing to meet me. 7 | 

I should never have recognized her but 
for her nose. This was the only feature sk 
had that was not changed. It sat up on he 
face like a little pink apostrophe. Her skin 
alwaysreddened by exposure to the weather 
was fair and pale like that of an inyalid 
The color of her eyes was still that clear 
blue, but their expression was mild, nearly 
beseeching. I remember only that her 
mouth had given way into something like 
an exclamatory expression, lips rounded up 
and slightly parted. She was, otherwise, 
diminished, as if she had been suffering or 
dieting. She had a figure—lines, you under-' 
stand—which curved in at the waist; some- 
thing she had never permitted a line to do 
before. 

The frock she wore was of thin material, 
It may have been my imagination, but 1 
had the impression that there was some 
thing femininely superfluous about this gar- 
ment, possibly ruffles. It was the color of) 
the lavender mists one sees at evening upon 
the hills in the late autumn. The collar of 
webbed stuff was pinned low beneath her 
throat with a cameo which had the head ol 
a veiled Madonna carved on it. I noticed 
this particularly because I had never before! 
seen her wear a breastpin or an ornament ol 
any kind. | 

“Dear me, it’s Colonel Wilkie!’’ she ex- 
claimed. 

“How do you do, Miss Betty?” Ireturned, 
raking my hat off with one hand and clasp- 
ing her hand with the other. / 

In my excitement I continued to hold it. 
She refreshed me. A woman can do that 
when she reminds a man of nothing else but 


a woman. I released her hand only when] 
felt her fingers relax. 

“‘How well you are looking!” I told her 
as we went back and sat down behind the 
trellis. 

“Do you think so?” she asked mildly, 
merely by way of replying, I thought. 

“Never saw you so fit!”’ Iinsisted. 

I could have gone on indefinitely telling 
her how she looked. I could have paintec 
her portrait in the softest pastel words that 
belong to women as blue belongs to the sky. 
I had “‘liberty,” as the preachers say wher) 
the breath of spiritual oratory comes free 
I wanted to tell her that she looked like 
lilacs in an old garden. I had to restrai 
myself. This was very remarkable becaust 
gallant speeches are not a social gift with 
me at any time. And never before had ] 
felt the least inclination to complimen' 
Betty Calloway of all women. I attribut 
it to the change in her appearance, h 
manner. There was something feminint 
about her. 

She glanced at me, slightly startled, i 
think, and said something about its 
a pleasant day, by way of changing the sub: 
ject. 

I remember telling her that it was one 0 
the best days I had ever known. I was en 
thusiastic about the day, as if it had sud 
denly become very dear to me. I called? 
a “tawny-headed child of the skies,”’ whi 
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CASINGS: 


OU have lost the knack of build- 
ing them—you know it! 


Right? No, wrong. 
Build your Castles in Spain. 


They will come to you again as you 
watch picture-plays—the magnificent 
productions of Paramount and Artcraft, 
rich with stars, superbly directed, won- 
derfully staged, and clean as sunshine. 


Day-dreams, day-dreams, every man 
is entitled to them occasionally. ‘They 
help him on. He is not a machine. 
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Paramount and Artcraft motion 
pictures have brought more to us 
Americans than we have yet realized. 


O71E By 
marks or names in the advertise- 
ments of your local theatres. 


seeing these trade- 
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Three Ways to Know 


ZWO By seeing these trade- 
marks or names on the front of 
the theatre or in the lobby. 
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Their closeness to our own deepest 
emotions has caused us to live more 
vividly—to see life out of other people’s 
eyes—to develop a more generous 


personal philosophy. 


Paramount and Artcraft motion pic- 
tures give a man a better feeling towards 
Smith in the next street—make him 
ready to reconsider his opinion of his 
worst enemy. Sounds like religion, 
but it isn’t—it’s just you, you yourself 
with the shell off, magic’d off by 
the foremost stars superbly directed 
—in clean motion pictures—name- 
worthy to be called Paramount! 
Artcraft ! 


how to be sure of seeing Paramount 
and Artcraft Motion Pictures 
three By seeing these trade- 


marks or names flashed on the 
screen inside the theatre. 
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(Concluded from Page 34) 
was a very good figure of speech to make 
offhand about an ordinary August day. 

She appeared to be startled again. She 
regarded me with that look a woman has 
when she sees the door. of a room open 
which she has never seen open before, and 
which she suspects may have an arsenal 
inside, 

I perceived that she was snatching this 
way and that in her mind for another less 
intimate subject. She could not find it. 
Meanwhile I went on drawing the day 
closer and closer about her. I had got as 
far as the evening with its bridal veil of 
stars when she cut in, not abruptly but 
gently, between my last word and her alarm 
of what the next one might be. 

“What have you been doing with your- 
self?’’ she asked hastily. 

“Hedging, by heaven! She’s trimming 
the sails before the wind—and I am the 
wind!”’ I thought to myself. I was exalted. 
I felt like ten thousand. 

“What have I been doing?’ I repeated 
aloud. ‘The same old things—pleading 
other men’s cases, not my own. It is be- 
ginning to pall on me.” 

She was in danger again and showed it by 
a certain indefinable change of expression— 
as if she were hurrying round inside pulling 
down shades. 

“But that is not the question,” I went on. 
“What have you been doing with yourself? 
We have not seen you in Bedford for ages.” 

“Oh, nothing at all,”’ she answered, look- 
ing down. 

I perceived then what I had not noticed 
before—a little flowered silk bag hanging 
from her wrist. 

She thrust her fingers into this thing, 
drew forth a piece of embroidery stretched 
on hoops, and began to work her needle in 
and out with a resigned air. 

It was miraculous. Not the embroid- 
ery—I am no judge of needlework — but 
the sight of Betty Calloway tinkering with 
this puerile thing as if it were all she had to 
do or think about in the world! Still, the 
effect was becoming. I was soothed and 
amazed at the same time. 

“You see William has charge of the 
farm,” she said, looking up for a moment. 

I nodded. 

“And Francesis an excellent housekeeper. 
She looks after everything so much better 
than I ever did.” I remained silent. 

“William is very successful,’ she in- 
sisted, as if she desired,to refute the meaning 
of thissilence. “‘Heis progressive. He has 
ideas. Heis doing wonderful things for the 
land. Youshould hear him talk about that. 
He cherishes soil as if it were a delicate.and 
precious thing.” 

I merely listened while she went on prais- 
ing Calloway for everything she could think 
of. But I remained as Silent as a judge on 
the bench. 

“And he is a splendid business man,”’ she 
began again. ‘‘ You remember the bank 
building I always said should not be sold?”’ 

“Yes,” I answered, letting the word out 
with a snap. 

This reference to the bank building re- 
called my attention to the purpose of my 
visit, which I admit for the moment had 
slipped my mind. 

“Well, he persuaded me to sell it,” she 


member, were always heavy; and the in- 
surance. He made quite a profit on the 
sale,” she concluded hurriedly. 

“And what did he do with the money?” 
I asked dryly. 

“He invested it for me in municipal 
bonds. No repairs, no insurance, you see— 
not even taxes.” 

IT saw. There was no question about the 
investment. It was good. Also there was 
no question about Calloway’s dealings. He 
was evidently on the square. 

“That is how I came to, give him and 
Frances the car. He made more than the 
purchase price of it on the deal,’’ she ex- 
plained. 

“But you still keep to the horse?” I 
suggested deceitfully. 

“No,” she answered with some embar- 
rassment. ‘William thought he was dan- 
gerous. He was always anxious when I rode 
him. So wesold him. And William bought 
a hay press and a seed drill with the money. 
Really it was the wisest thing to do.” 

I thought so myself. Still I resented so 
much wisdom. Miss Betty looked too 
much as if she had been shriven by it. 

I regarded her attentively. Her head 
was bent over the embroidery. There were 
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two pale wisps of hair on either side of the 
nape of her neck that turned up enticingly. 
T avoided them. I was trying to fix my 
mind professionally on something, when 
suddenly the last thing in the world that I 
could have expected happened. It always 
does if you wait long enough about a 
woman for her.to do it. 

Miss Betty dropped herembroidery hoops 
with such violence that they rolled from her 
knees to the floor. 

Then she smacked both hands over her 
face, swayed gently from side to side and 
said “Oh!” as if it came with her last expir- 
ing breath. 

I stared at her in amazement. I could 
not afford to leave her long enough to chase 
the hoops that continued to waggle and 
roll. Small drops like rain on lilies appeared 
and clung to her fingers. She was weeping. 
I was completely unnerved by the sight. I 
became a hesitation, I doddered back and 
forth between half a dozen different things 
to do, when I knew there was only one thing 
a man ever did under such circumstances. 
Then the conviction came to me that if I 
lost this opportunity I should lose every- 
thing. 

“What is it, my dear?” I said, seizing 
her hands with such courage as I had 
never shown before in my life. 

She permitted me to do this. She turned 
a face made adorable by the pink, blue- 
eyed woefulness of her expression. 

“IJ am so unreasonable,” she qua- 
vered, primping her mouth and batting the 
tears from her eyes, which ran a little way 
down, stopped and winked at me. 

She knew what she was! Never before 
had I seen a woman who did. It was mar- 
velous. 

““We all are, in our dizzier moments, 
my dear,’ I said soothingly. ‘‘But what is 
the particular form of unreasonableness to 
which you refer?” 


She neither winced at the term ‘‘dear”’ 


nor withdrew her hands. 

“William,” she began as if this was a 
name with which she desired to reproach 
herself. ‘‘He is splendid, so intelligent and 
energetic, the very soul of honor. He is 
exactly the—the kind of relative I always 
thought I needed here to—to perpetuate the 
family name ahd take care of things. And 
Frances is a dear.. They are both always 
thoughtful of me. They are so considerate 
of my comfort that I feel almost like an in- 
valid. They never allow me to do anything 
for myself that they can do for me. All 
that, but ——” she broke off and tuned 
up again. | 

ts but you are not happy!”’ I finished 


for her. 
” she admitted. ‘‘Isn’t it unreason- 
able?”’ 

“Quite unreasonable,” I agreed; ‘but 
perfectly natural. With the aggressiveness 
of youth and the desire to measure up to 
what they thought you wanted they have 
unconsciously hogged the whole thing!” 

“*Hogged’!”’ she exclaimed as if that 
were an ill-smelling word. “‘What do you 
mean?” : 

“They have taken your interests, your 
occupations and your very habits of life 
from you—made a family portrait of you,” 
I explained. 

Discretion kept me from adding that the 
portrait was a great improvement on the 
original. 

“But 
vaguely. 

“Of course it is all your fault, dear,” I 
went on, and perceived that this comforted 
her, to receive the blame. 

“You never did want what you thought 
you wanted. That was an ideal. Nobody 
can live comfortably up to an ideal. You 
can only strive after it. What you really 


”” she objected, looking at me 
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wanted was another pair of legs and arms 
to do your will—and you chose a man with 
a will of his own.” 

She considered this very lucid explanation 
for a moment with an absent look which 
swam past me through her tears out across 
the meadows. Then suddenly she seemed 
to realize that I also had taken something 
which belonged to her. She made a quick 
movement, endeavored to reclaim her 
hands. I clasped them closer. The thought 
occurred to me that if I released them she 
would immediately rub her nose or strike it 
one of those glancing blows she habitually 
dealt this long-suffering organ when she 
was disturbed or excited. I could not bear 
that just now. 

Later I might, doubtless would, become 
accustomed to this little idiosyncrasy of 
hers; but I was determined to preserve at 
least one scene in memory not caricatured 


by it. 

I doubt if any man ever deliberately 
makes up his mind to be a fool. But he has 
only to feel and act naturally in the pres- 
ence of some woman, regardless of reason, 
in order to become one. I was now in this 
state of exalted foolishness. I had an en- 
trancing vision of how happy a man could 
be if he dismissed the subject of Woman 
from his mind, and won the woman herself 
instead. I brushed from my thoughts all 
the wisdom I had carefully accumulated 
against them as if it had been the dust on 
my coat. The defenses laboriously built up 
for years against them vanished like the 
walls of a prison. I had, I remember, one 
fleeting moment of desperate apprehension. 
The celibate man in me lifted despairing 
hands. Then all was over; and I was that 
simplest, boldest thing on earth—a lover 
beholding the face of my beloved sweetly 
chastened with tears, her hands folded in 
mine. 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed, swinging 
back in delicious alarm. 

“Yes, dear you,” I returned joyfully. 

IT am confident she perceived that I was 
master of the situation, for she ceased to 
resist. 

She was startled, like a girl; her eye- 
lids wavered and dropped like concealing 
wings. I was suddenly overwhelmed with 
the thought that I was probably the first 
man who had ever had the courage to make 
love to her. 

“Listen, dear Betty,’ I went on; “you 
have tried farming, and it did not satisfy 
you. You tried living alone, and you could 
not bear it. You have tried the devotion 
of your relatives, and that has failed too.” 

I paused and regarded her with a kind of 
humorous tenderness. ‘The woman of her 
listened, poised, ready to fly, since now es- 
cape was impossible. 

‘Now, why not go back and try the ex- 
periment with which people usually begin, 
to find happiness? Marry me and live 
happy ever afterward!” I pleaded. 

“But ”’ she began. 

“Never mind the objections,’ I inter- 
rupted hastily. “We can attend to them 
afterward. Married people always do.”’ 

“But, Colonel Wilkie te 

“Hathway,’ I corrected. 

She hesitated as if the minute hand of 
her mind had not got as far as my Christian 
name yet. 

“You might call me Hath, for short,”’ I 
suggested agreeably. 

“But,” she evaded, beginning to laugh a 
little, “I thought you hated women!” 

“What could possibly have put such an 
idea into your head!’’ I exclaimed indig- 
nantly. 

“You did,” she accused; ‘‘you have be- 
haved consistently that way for years. 
Personally I was often embarrassed by the 
ecnsciousness of your antagonism.” 
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“No doubt I am glad you have the grace 
to own a proper feeling, Betty,” I answered 
bitterly. ‘You tortured me with your © 
coldness.” y 

It is as natural for a lover to lie as it is 
for a bird to sing. 

“T!” she exclaimed. 

“Certainly. Who else could have done 
it, since you are the only woman who has 
been in my thoughts for five years!” 

She was silent, which disturbed me. I 
feared she was reviewing the past for some 
evidence of my anguish. q 

“You showed a ruthless indifference to 
me on all occasions,’”’ I went on reproach- 
fully. ‘And when you came to my office 
you would give me just enough of your con- 
fidence to inspire my hopes, then you would 
change the subject—and make a will! You 
did that six times!” 

She really believed me. Since there was 
no foundation in fact for such belief I 
knew that she loved me. A woman always 
believes what she wants to believe. And 
she has the faith to remove mountains of 
doubt in this business. She lifted her “a 


to mine, permitted them to rest there a 
a kind of balm to an open wound. I felt 
no shame. On the contrary, I was elate 
When the whole woman is so near it is ¢ 
ficult and finally impossible to be con- 
tented with no more than her two hands. 
T drew her to me; I kissed her hair and he 
eyes, which she, seeing what was con in 
closed obediently. I lifted her face an 
kissed her perfectly. 

They who know nothing about the 
age of love may praise that of a man wl 
takes a city; but such brute force of th 
legions behind him is not to be compared 
with the desperate adventure of a lover 
who, single-handed, takes the woman whom 
he has fought and feared half a lifetime! 

The sense of duty to the world, to society, 
and to those other nearer kin was dead in 
us for more than an hour. Then my dear 
Betty looked up at me with a startled air, 

“Hathway,” she exclaimed, “I shall be 
obliged to make another will.” :: 

I laughed; I seized her and kissed her 
six times, naming each for a will she had 
already made. ~ : 

“There are William and Frances; they 
are so dear and good, I must provide for 
them!” she insisted. 

“But does not your last will bequeath 
everything to them and their heirs?” ] 
asked her. 

“Yes, but I want to live here myself,” 
she went on. ; : 

Then she outlined her plan for the next 
will. She would invest the sum that she 
had received for the bank building in the 
farm adjoining the Calloway place. This 
land was, as it happened, for sale. ; 

“And I'll just give it to William out) 
right,”’ she decided cheerfully. . | 

“Done! You can make them a wedding 
present of it,” I told her. 5 


The next morning I entered my offic 
stepping like a pouter pigeon. 3 
“Thompson,” I said, fixing my ey! 
calmly upon him, “I am about to be mar) 
ried.”” I expected him to be astounded by 
this news. On the contrary he showed no 
the faintest surprise. . | 
“T congratulate you, colonel!” he said i 
tones which implied that he had been wait 
ing some time for the opportunity to do so, 
“But you do not ask the name of th 
lady,” I said, shaking his hand vigorously 
“Tt would be easy to guess,” he replied) 
grinning broadly. 
“T wager you couldn’t doit in a thousan' 
years!”’ I exclaimed. 4 
“Miss Betty, of course!” ; 
“Who told you?” I demanded, take 
back. z. 
“Well, you see, I have been here in thi 
office with you a long time, so I knew hoy, 
things were between you.” . 
“Qh, you did, did you!” I retorted, un 
accountably nettled. It is astonishing hot 
much others know about you that yo 
never suspect yourself. id 
I turned my back on him and started f 
the door of my private office. Just as I wa 
entering Thompson said something. _, 
“What’s that?’”’ I asked tartly, seem 
that he was still grinning. j 
“T said, sir, that women are like deat! 
They get you at last, no matter wha 
do ” 


“Thompson, such sentiments ill becom 
a young man. Satire is the last weapon ( 
defeat,” I admonished him. ¥ 
“T know it, sir. Mine is due to the 
kick of an old rifle in this office,” h 
plied, referring no-doubt to me. 
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The Ought-to-be-done Things 


Here is a reflection of real life—in more ways than one. Busy 
Wife has wanted that mirror put up ever since it was delivered, a 
week ago last Tuesday. Naturally, she isn’t “handy with tools,” 
and that tired business man ‘‘doesn’t have time.”? So Wife 
essayed the job with a nail that she couldn’t drive in far enough 
to hold. Smash! Cost of smash, $3.19, one nervous headache, 
one spoiled day. : 


If Mr. Punch, the Hole Maker, had been there to help, the 
mirror would have been hung in no time at all—and firmly, 
He’s that handy, capable household aid with eight drill points, 
of eight different sizes, in his handle. You pick out the point 
you want, put it into Mr. Punch’s bulldog jaws. You Push— 
He Twists. In a jiffy you have a smooth, deep, round hole in 
even the hardest kind of wood. In goes the nail, screw, or 


va screw-hook to stay. 


There’s nothing like Mr. Punch for a woman to use. He 

works so easily, so quickly, so surely. He’s as great a help for 

Z the man of the house, too. Mr. Punch costs $1.80 at most good 

hardware shops. Be sure to see his picture on the green-covered 
box. 


Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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ANY months before our country cast in her lot with the 
Allies, the United States Tire Company anticipated the 
desirability of utilizing the services of American women ir 
manufacturing tires. - ) 

In the great factories where the United States Tires ar¢ 
made, alert, nimble-fingered women are emulating their sister: 
of England and France—performing some of the heavier worl 
formerly assigned to men. 

Over 2,000 of our men are now in khaki or navy blue. They will figh 
the thing through, with millions of other good Americans. 


Meanwhile, women are carrying on a share of the work. 
Our advanced methods of manufacture have made it comparativel; 


{ 


; ‘4 simple for us to make this vital change. 
fc Processes developed to the point of perfection subordinating huma: 
es : equations, and precluding error, guarantee the uniform and balance: 
= goodness that gives infinite satisfaction to users of United States Tires 
is By taking over work for which they are thoroughly suited, our wome 
re employees release men for the heavier factory jobs. » | 
ww This enables us to accomplish the herculean task of speeding up produc 


tion to meet the ever growing demand for United States Tires, 
—the demand that has phenomenally increased the sales of Unite: 


States Tires month by month for the last two years. 


United States Tires 


are Good Tires 


Also Tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, 
Bicycles and Aéroplanes. 
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United States Tube and Tire Accessories Have All the Sterling 
Worth and Wear that Make United States Tires Supreme. 
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ity of Napoleon, is the first essential 

tosuecessin war. The second essen- 

tial, by the same authority, is more money; 
and the third essential, still more money. 

Tn war matters Napoleon is a respectable 


Mies on the distinguished author- 


concerned his statement is not wholly true. 
The demand of this war is for materials— 
for all the great variety of goods and mer- 
chandise used in military operations and 
the operations incident to them. In no 
other war have all the great producing na- 
tions been simultaneously engaged. Here- 
'tofore the belligerents could always buy 
from the neutrals and the neutrals could 
di their productive efforts to the satis- 
fying of this demand. Under such circum- 
stances money was, therefore, all important 
because it could be turned into war mate- 
rials and food. 

In this war, particularly since the United 
states became a participant, money is not 
hing. This country has funds in 
ample measure, but it has not the necessary 
terials. It has money to buy and build 
hips, but it has few ships. It has funds for 
les, machine guns, cannon, aéroplanes, 
thing and equipment for soldiers, but 
there is apparently a shortage of all these 
ings. Billions of dollars have been ad- 
vanced to the Allies, but ships, wheat, sugar 
and coal would be more acceptable. 


The Key to the Business Status 


Money is necessary to the production of 
all these commodities, but money cannot 
instantly produce them. Nevertheless, the 
financing of a war demands talent and skill 
as great and unique as the talent and skill 
necessary for the direction of large military 
operations. The eyes of the world turn 
from the movements of armies to the move- 
' ments and plans of financiers, and banking 

is an integral part of the whole complicated 
| machinery which war calls into operation. 
' The condition of the banks is the index to 
the condition of business. The condition 
of business tells the degree of the difficulty 
that will be encountered in the effective 
prosecution of the war. 


In this country at this time the condition 
of the federal reserve banks is the key to 
the business status. Mention of the fed- 
eral reserve system as the guardian of the 
| nation’s financial integrity has been made 
| often enough. Reiteration of the system’s 
» qualifications and capacity to meet any de- 
| gree of financial stress has produced an all 
) but pathetic confidence in its power. It 
has power that is unprecedented in the 
financial history of the United States, but 
the federal reserve banks, like all other 
_ banks, have limitations. Their success in 
_ meeting the strain imposed on them by war 

conditions will be complete or incomplete, 

successful or partially successful, according 

to the length of time the war continues. 
» When the reserve banks reach the limita- 
tions set for them by statute law, as they 
must if the war lasts long enough, and 
then the further limitations set by eco- 
» nomic law, the war will not stop for that 
_ Teason; defeat will not come, because suc- 
_ cess or failure depends on the capacity to 
produce materials; but there will be a 


ae 


—es- 


change in economic conditions, in price 
levels, in zeal for business enterprise, in 
methods of living, in industrial activity; 
| and the changes will attest the enormously 
_ greater difficulties to come with the return 
of a condition of peace. 
_ One who would understand war activi- 
ties must also understand banking con- 
ditions, and most of all must he understand 
the federal reserve system and what the 
statements of its condition mean in rela- 
tion to war. . 


The federal reserve system is primarily 
a scheme of commercial banking. It was 
designed to afford a means whereby the 
Teserve resources of all commercial banks 
could be pooled for the common protection 
and bank credits could be transformed into 
currency for common circulation. This is a 
blind and perhaps technical statement, but 

€ process is simple enough. 

Suppose a merchant borrows from a bank 
on his note and thereby secures a credit in 
the form of a deposit account. He writes a 


P 


authority, but so far as this world war is. 
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check against the account and with it pays 
for merchandise he has purchased. Hesells 
the merchandise and thereby secures funds 
with which to pay the bank what he has 
borrowed. The bank may have had a 
variety of reasons for making the loan, such 
as the character and standing of the mer- 
chant, but, theoretically at least, the mer- 
chandise involved is the security behind the 
loan and is often specifically made so. By 
the loan operation the value of the mer- 
chandise gets representation in the form 
of bank credit. If the operation goes no 
further the bank holds the note until the 
date of its maturity, when payment by the 
merchant closes the transaction. Under 
those circumstances a bank’s resources 
might soon be exhausted, because it is 
obliged by law and prudence to hold a 
percentage of cash in reserve against de- 
posit liabilities. Such exhaustion of bank 
resources and the necessary stopping of loan 
operations are what formerly caused panics. 
Now the bank, if a member of the reserve 
system, may take the merchant’s note to 
the reserve bank, have it rediscounted, and 
count the resultant credit as reserve or re- 
ceive an equivalent in currency—federal 
reserve notes, which are issued through the 
reserve bank. 

Thus merchandise may be turned into 
credit and credit into currency and the 
lending bank can go on making loans as 
long as its reserve funds hold out. The re- 
serve banks may go on rediscounting as 
long as their reserve funds hold out, and 
business need not be halted by any lack of 
banking capacity. An increase in discount 
and rediscount rates is quite enough to 
retard business in ordinary times. 

There are many variations in the form 
of the process, but each one is designed to 
meet the same need—turning merchandise 
values into bank credit and bank credit 
into currency or an equivalent credit with 
the reserve institution. The final respon- 
sibility rests with the reserve bank, which 
is composed of its members as stockholders 
and depositors. Thus the resources of all 
the banks that are members of the reserve 
system are back of each one in a huge 
codperative enterprise. 

This scheme constitutes commercial 
banking, and commercial banking must not 
be confused with savings banking or in- 
vestment banking, both of which have to 
do with the collection of capital and its 
distribution in the permanent-investment 
form of stocks, bonds or mortgages. 


The Ultimate Security 


The promissory notes and bills of ex- 
change, which are the credit instruments 
created by the purchase and sale of mer- 
chandise, are called self-liquidating. By 
this it is meant that the sale of the goods 
produced the funds to pay the notes or bills 
when due. It is the reliance of the man- 
agers of the credit machinery on the con- 
tinued consumption of all sorts of things 
by the people. The estimated time in 
which the goods can be disposed of deter- 
mines the extent of the credit period ordi- 
narily granted by the seller to the purchaser 
or by the bank to the latter. It is usually 
from sixty days to four months. The cer- 
tainty of payment, which is guaranteed by 
the necessities of the people and the fact 
that, whatever happens, consumption of 
materials will go on, marks the difference 
between loans secured by commercial pa- 
per and loans secured by such collateral as 
stocks, bonds or mortgages. The borrower, 
by sale of the merchandise involved, comes 
into possession of a sum equal to the prin- 
cipal and may therefore pay his debt. The 
borrower who pledges stocks or bonds or 
gives a mortgage to a bank as security has 
only the income from the properties or se- 
curities; to pay the whole amount involved 
the securities must be sold or the properties 
must be disposed of; in either case the 
markets are uncertain and delays are prob- 
able. Such difficulties are not encountered 
in the sale of merchandise or of merchant- 
able goods passing to consumption. 

he losses of banks on commercial paper 
are negligible. In making collateral loans 


they protect themselves by advancing 
sums well within the known market value 
and, often, by making the notes payable 


on demand. The federal reserve banks, 


designed to keep business moving, are for- 
bidden to make loans on investment se- 
curities. They may not rediscount notes 
secured by stock or bond collateral. Many 
persons, including some members of Con- 
gress, seem to believe that these forms of 
securities, common to Wall Street, were dis- 
criminated against in the Reserve Act for 
the purpose of discouraging speculation. 
As a matter of fact, investment securities 
have no place in commercial banking. 


Financing Government Issues 


It is a fallacy to suppose that banks 
created themselves for the purpose of sub- 
sisting off business—leading a kind of para- 
sitical existence and exercising all the 
attributes of parasites. The fact is that 
business creates banks for its own conven- 
ience and accommodation, though there 
are many bankers who have lost sight of 
it. Business places the credit it creates at 
banks, and by them the credit is given 
mobility and used for the benefit of the 
community. Banks are the public book- 
keepers. They are the scientific outgrowth 
of the primitive system of “‘store pay.” 
They make possible the barter of goods 
through the use of credit and its represen- 
tation in notes, checks and currency. Be- 
cause we have banks we may buy goods 
with goods. 


What has this to do with war and war 
financing? Everything. It is through the 
use of banking agencies, primarily organ- 
ized for the duties outlined, that the Gov- 
ernment must operate. Obviously in such 
a scheme of commercial banking, invest- 
ment securities are disturbing intruders. 
But it is an investment security that the 
Government issues as a means of securing 
funds with which to prosecute the war. 
The bonds issued by the Government are 
the same as all other bonds except in the 
security underlying them. Bonds issued by 
the United States Steel Corporation or a 
railroad are secured by a mortgage against 
its properties. Bonds issued by the Gov- 
ernment are secured by its power to tax, 
which is measured in relation to its ef- 
fectiveness by the power of the people to 
pay. In relation to monetary methods or 
banking operations the securities are iden- 
tical. Government bonds have all the 
drawbacks of the others and no advantage 
save in superiority of security. They are 
not self-liquidating. 

The banks must, however, take the bonds 
of the Government if private investors do 
not, because it is unthinkable that the 
Government should not be able to secure 
funds to meet its needs. If private invest- 
ors do take the bonds the banks must lend 
the money for the purpose, because there 
would otherwise be a shortage. Credits 
must be greatly expanded in order that the 
bonds may be purchased, and currency 
must be created to the amount necessary 
out of the credits. Already the Govern- 
ment has sold more than five billions of 
bonds. There is only about five billions of 
money and currency—gold, silver, national 
bank notes, greenbacks, treasury notes and 
federal reserve notes—in existence in the 
United States. There is much work for 
this money and currency to do. The gold, 
for instance, is largely in the reserves of 
the banks and the federal reserve banks. 
There are millions in tills and pockets. 
How then were the bonds paid for? Obvi- 
ously by the use of bank credits, which 
expand and contract as needed, and by 
federal reserve notes, which are the prod- 
uct of bank credit. 

The.strain of financing the war, there- 
fore, falls on bank credit, and success 


depends on the capacity of the banks to. 


produce credit and of the reserve banks 
to make the credit safe. , 

In the matter of war financing under such 
circumstances the natural inquiry is di- 
rected to the organization of the banks and 
the sufficiency of the organization. There 


are more than 29,000 banks in the country. 
Of these less than 8000 are national banks. 
All national banks, under the law, must be 
members of the federal reserve system. 
Congress could not make membership of 
banks organized under state laws compul- 
sory. Of the great mass of state banks only 
about 296 are members of the reserve sys- 
tem. The national banks, fewer in number, 
represent, however, about half the banking 
resources of the country. Among the 296 
state banks whose resources have been 
mobilized through membership in the re- 
serve system are most of the very large 
ones. 

It must be remembered that the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, chartered under the 
banking laws of New York State, has a 
greater capital and surplus than all the 
national and state banks of Virginia, for 
instance, put together. This trust company 
is a member of the reserve system. But 
there are many thousands of state-chartered 
banks that are not members. These thou- 
sands of banks are outside the codperative 
system and contribute much less to the 
nation’s financial strength than if they were 
in it. The country therefore has banking 
resources that are not being used to the 
best advantage generally and add little to 
the mobilized resources usable for meeting 
the strain of war. 

For two years the Federal Reserve Board 
has been urging the state banks to join the 
federal reserve system. Bankers’ associa- 
tions have codperated in the urging. Last 
November President Wilson addressed an 
appeal to the state banks to come into the 
system as a means of further strengthening 
the reserve system. At the request of the 
Federal Reserve Board Congress has 
amended the Federal Reserve Act. Objec- 
tionable provisions have been removed or 
modified and provisions asked for have been 
added. 

Of course the state banks are not unpa- 
triotic. There are reasons why they have 
not allied themselves with the reserve sys- 
tem in large numbers. 


The Position of State Banks 


Before the war the state banker, consid- 
ering the question of joining the system, 
asked first what advantage it would be to 
him. The immediate answer was the redis- 
count privilege, whereby he could pass 
commercial paper along to the reserve bank 
and so replenish his funds, insuring his 
power to continue extending accommoda- 
tion to his customers. The paper which the 
reserve banks will accept is, however, care- 
fully defined and rigidly scrutinized. The 
country banker has little or none of it. He 
found also that to secure the rediscount 
privilege he would have to sacrifice certain 
income from interest on deposits carried 
with his correspondent banks. These banks 
pay interest on balances, and the reserve 
banks do not. There are smaller items also. 
Taking account of them all, the state banker 
concluded that, from the viewpoint of profit, 
the advantage was against him. 

Since the war began the state banks have 
been asked to consider not what they could 
get from the system but what they could 
give to it. They have found that they can 
give much, and because they could give 
much about 250 have joined, including 
many of the large ones. There are enough 
still out of the system nearly to double the 
resources of the reserve banks.’ They can 
get from membership nothing more than 
before except the conscious pride of helping 
win the war and loans against Liberty 
Bonds. Having little or no commercial pa- 
per eligible for rediscount, they argue that 
their situation will not be improved by 
joining the reserve system; they say it may 
even be worse. They would perhaps break 
relations with their large depositary banks 
and could not count on help from them in 
an emergency. Having no rediscountable 
paper they could not get help from the re- 
serve banks. The greater the stress the 
more helpless they declare they would be. 
Instead of increasing the banking strength, 
which is the sum of the resources of all 
banks, of the country, their membership in 
the reserve system would impair it. Every- 
body and everything would be worse off 
thanitisnow. Thus they create a dilemma. 

(Concluded on Page 41) 
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E show you here for the 
first time the biggest reason 
why Ajax Tires—CGuaranteed in 
Writing, 5000 Miles—outlast their 
guarantee and outwear other tires. 


Built into Ajax Tires are Shoulders 
of Strength—burly supports bracing 
the tread its entire width. They 
mean more tread on the road—longer 
wear, because road friction is distrib- 
uted and does not come in one spot 
to wear through to the fabric. 


Special Patented Feature 


Ajax Patented Shoulders of Strength 
mean a perfectly balanced tire—mean 
more tire where needed—extra life 
to take up shocks met by the tread, 
and more brute strength to meet 


brute contact. MORE MILES. 


It is this exclusive feature, most of all, 
that makes Ajax Tires 97% Owners’ 
Choice. Of our great output all 
save 3% are chosen by car users 
themselves as better tires than those 
first on their cars. 


KING 


“‘More Tread on the Road” 


Because of these supporting shoulders the 
tread of Ajax Road King has greater play 
and greater purchase — more contact surface 
on the road than other tires—more grip to 
grip with. 

Ajax Road King Tire is a monarch in 
quality —a democrat in service. Note the 
triangle barbs of the tread. They hold 
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AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., 1796 Broadway, New York 


the road—hold it in speed and safety. 


Locate the Ajax Tire Supply Depot in your 
locality — headquarters for Ajax Tires, Ajax 
Inner Tubes—and real service. 


Write for new booklet, “Ajax Shoulders of 
Strength”’— full of money-saving facts for 
tire users. 


er 


MILES 


“While Others are Claiming Quality, We are Guaranteeing It 
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(Concluded from Page 39) 

An unorganized effort to secure some 
changes in state laws and an organized 
‘effort to increase the use of trade accept- 
-ances—a form of commercial paper accept- 
‘ able for rediscount—are the remedies that 
have been applied. There are other angles 

of the situation, such as the small banker’s 
dislike for the so-called par-collection sys- 
fem of checks and his deep-seated abhor- 
‘rence of the comptroller of the currency, 
but these are probably incidents of the 
apparent deadlock. The fact is that a little 
more than half the banking strength of the 
country is organized for war or emergency 
and the best use of the credit machinery. 


The getting of funds for war purposes is 
the job of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
That official has passed the bond-selling 
work along to the federal reserve banks, 
which are fiscal agents of the Government. 
The reserve banks are not organized for 
such work, so they have passed the larger 
part of the job along to Liberty Loan com- 
_mittees, which are composed of volunteers 
and some few paid employees. 

The work of the reserve banks in regard 
to government bond issues is something 
completely divorced from commercial bank- 
ing. In the law they are empowered to 
dealin gold coin and bullion and to buy and 
sell government bonds, but the makers of 
that provision had in mind no such colossal 
| financing as is now involved. The reserve 
‘banks have, as has been pointed out, dis- 
tinct duties in regard to issues of notes— 
currency. It is through these banks that 
| the necessary expansion of credit and cur- 
rency can be made to meet war demands. 
The Government issues federal reserve 


| 
_ job of again making this world a fit place 
-for human beings to live in. There was 
something pathetic in the fashion after 
_which she so persistently and constantly 
_ strove to stick as closely under our stern as 
‘safety and the big waves would permit. 
It was as though her skipper placed all reli- 
ance in our skipper, looking to him to lead 
‘his ship out of peril should peril befall. 
Therefore, we of our little group watched 
| her from our afterdecks, with her sharp 
nose forever half or wholly buried in the 
creaming white smother we kicked up be- 
hind us. 

It was a crisp bright February day when 
we neared the coasts of the British Empire. 
At two o’clock in the afternoon we passed, 

‘some hundreds of yards to starboard, a 
‘round, dark, bobbing object which some 
‘observers thought was a floating mine. 
_ Others thought it might be the head and 
_ shoulders of a human body held upright in 
a life ring. Whatever it was, our ship gave 
it a wide berth, sheering off from the object 
inasharp swing. Almost at the same mo- 
ment upon our other bow, at a distance of 
_ not more than one hundred yards from the 
crooked course we were then pursuing, there 
appeared out through one of the swells a 
' lifeboat, oarless, abandoned, empty, except 
for what looked like a woman’s cloak lying 
_ across the thwarts. Rising and falling to 
the swing of the sea it drifted down along- 
_ side of us so that we could look almost 
straight down into it. We did not stop to 
| investigate but kept going, zigzagging as 
we went, and that old copy cat of a Tus- 
| cania came zigzagging behind us. A good 
| many persons decided to tie on their life 
| preservers. 
_ Winter twilight was drawing on when we 
i} meted land—Northern Ireland it was. 
The wind was going down with the sun and 
the sharp crests of the waves were dulling 
off, and blunt oily rollers began to splash 
with greasy sounds against our plates. Far 
away somewhere we saw the revolving 
light of a lighthouse winking across the 
face of the waters like a drunken eye. That 
little beam coming and going gave me a 
! ieling of security. I was one of a party of 
who went below to the stateroom of a 
member of the group for a farewell card 


e. 
_ Perhaps an hour later, as we sat there 
intently engaged upon the favored indoor 
American sport of trying to better two 
pairs, we heard against our side of the ship 
a queer knocking sound rapidly repeated— 
a sound that somewhat suggested a boy 
‘ ga stick along a picket fence. 
‘I suppose that’s a torpedo knocking for 
idmission,” said one of us, looking up from 
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notes through the federal reserve agent 
to the federal reserve banks. This oper- 
ation is, however, a polite fiction, recog- 
nized as a fact in the law because of a 


desire to avoid trespass on the delicate . 


sensibilities of those who think of the 
issuing of bank notes as exclusively a 
government function. Really it is a simple 
process of turning the value of goods on 
their way to consumption into the form of 
credit most convenient for use—into bank 
credit if checks will meet the requirements, 
and into reserve notes if the demand is for 
a medium of general circulation. The war 
has necessitated also the turning of other 
wealth into usable forms of credit that 
bonds may be purchased; and there is also 
the process of coining the bonds themselves 
into credit and currency. 


With the entrance of the United States 
into the war there appeared in the commer- 
cial world a new customer for all sorts of 
commodities. His wants were pressing and 
his power great. The demands of this cus- 
tomer, added to the normal demand and 
also to the abnormal demand from other 
countries at war and from neutral nations 
cut off from their usual sources of supply, 
called for an enormous increase in produc- 
tion. More credit was almost instantly 
needed, and its creation—and the currency 
incident to it—almost instantly begun. 
Bank deposits have increased by millions 
and the circulating medium has expanded 
correspondingly. Conservative economists 
call it inflation and profess to see grave 
dangers in it. Like everything connected 
with war, it has dangers, but as yet they are 
potential, not real. So far the expansion is 
only the natural consequence of war. It is 
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very largely commercial. The addition to 
the deposits of banks reflects rather the 
speeding of business than an increase 
through Liberty Loan operations. 

The advances made by banks against 
war bonds of the Government have been 
large. A good deal of the money borrowed 
has been repaid, though not yet has the 
second war loan been digested. At the 
close of business on January fourth, for in- 
stance, 640 banks in reserve and central 
reserve cities held $1,013,779,000 of gov- 
ernment securities, and had loans of $423,- 
832,000 secured by government bonds and 
certificates. The figures are large because 
of the amount of short-time certificates, 
which are designed for handling by banks. 
The holdings of the reserve banks are com- 
paratively insignificant. They are, how- 
ever, quite large enough, when considered 
in connection with the increased amounts 
of government securities in the commercial 
banks, to demonstrate the process and 
mark the tendency. If the reserve banks 
do not make loans against government 
bonds the other banks will not feel free to 
do so and the people will not be able to buy 
the issues that are pending. The injection 
of large amounts of government bonds, 
which are not self-liquidating, into the as- 
sets of commercial banks has its dangers. 
Not yet has the strain been particularly 
felt, but new loans for larger amounts are 
near at hand. The quantity of loans se- 
cured by government bonds is bound to 
increase. The government must have funds 
with which to buy materials. As the sur- 
pluses of the people are diminished by bond 
purchases and tax payments and the in- 
creased efforts to save fail to meet the great 
demands of the Government for money, as 


WHEN THE SEf-ASP STINGS 
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his ecards and listening with a cheerful grin 
on his face. 

I think it was not more than five minutes 
after that when an American officer opened 
the stateroom door and poked his head in. 

“Better come along, you fellows,’ he 
said; “but come quietly so as not to give 
alarm or frighten any of the women. Some- 
thing has happened. The Tuscania—she’s 
in trouble!” 

Up we got and hurried aft down the 
decks, each one taking with him his cork 
jacket and adjusting it over his shoulders 
as he went. We came to the edge of the 
promenade deck aft. There were not many 
persons there, as well as we could tell in the 
thick darkness through which we felt our 
way, and not many more came afterward— 
in all I should say not more than seventy- 


ve. 

All the rest were in ignorance of what 
had occurred—a good many were at din- 
ner. Accounts of the disaster which I have 
read since my arrival in London said that 
the torpedo from the U-boat thudded 
into the vitals of the Tuscania, disarranged 
her engines, and left her in utter darkness 
for a while until her crew could switch on 
the auxiliary dynamo. I think this must 
have been a mistake, for at the moment 
of our reaching the deck of our ship the 
Tuscania was lighted up all over. Her il- 
lumination seemed especially brilliant, but 
that, I suppose, was largely because we had 
become accustomed to seeing our fellow 
transports as dark bulks at night. Ishould 
say she was not more than a mile from us, 
almost due aft and a trifle to the left. But 
in the winter evening the distance increased 
each passing moment, for we were running 
away from her as fast as our engines could 
drive us. We could feel our ship throb under 
our feet as she picked up speed. It made 
us feel like cowards. Near at hand a ship 
was in distress, a ship laden with a precious 
freightage of American soldier boys, and 
here were we legging it like a frightened 
bird, weaving in and out on sharp tacks. 

We knew, of course, that we were under 
orders to get safely away if we could in 
case one of those sea adders, the submarines, 
should attack our convoy. We knew that 
guardian destroyers would even now be 
hurrying to the rescue, and we knew land 
was not many miles away; but all the same, 
I think I never felt such an object of shame 
as I felt that first moment when the realiza- 
tion dawned on me that we were fleeing 
from a stricken vessel instead of hastening 
back to give what succor we could. 

As I stood there in the darkness, with 
silent, indistinct shapes all about me, it 
came upon me with almost the shock of a 


physical blow that the rows of lights I saw 
yonder through the murk were all slanting 
slightly downward on what would 'be the 
bow of the disabled steamer. These oblique 
lines of light told the story. The Tuscania 
had been struck forward and was settling 
by the head. 

Suddenly a little subdued “‘Ah! Ah!” 
burst like a chorus from us all. A red 
rocket—a rocket as red as blood—sprang 
up high into the air above those rows of 
lights. It hung aloft for a moment, then 
burst into a score of red balls, which fell, 
dimming out as they descended. After a 
bit two more rockets followed in rapid suc- 
cession. I always thought a rocket to be a 
beautiful thing. Probably this belief is a 
heritage from that time in my boyhood 
when first I saw Fourth-of-July fireworks. 
But never again will a red rocket fired at 
night be to me anything except a reminder 
of the most pitiable, the most heart-racking 
thing I have ever seen—that poor appeal 
for help from the sinking Tuscania flaming 
against that foreign sky. 

There wassilenceamong usaswewatched. 
None of us, I take it, had words within him 
to express what he felt; so we said nothing 
at all, but just stared out across the waters 
until our eyeballs ached in their sockets. 
So quiet were we that I jumped when right 
at my elbow a low, steady voice spoke. 
Turning my head I could make out that the 
speaker was one of the younger American 
officers. 

“Tf what I heard before we sailed is 
true,” he said, “‘my brother is in the outfit 
on that boat yonder. Well, if they get him 
it will only add a little more interest to the 
debt I already owe those damned Germans.” 

That was all he said, and to it I made no 
answer, for there was no answer to be made. 

Fifteen minutes passed, then twenty, 
then twenty-five. Now instead of many 
small lights we could make out only a few 
faint pin pricks of light against the black- 
ness to mark-the spot where the foundering 
vessel must be. Presently we could dis- 
tinguish but one speck of light. Alongside 
this one special gleam a red glow suddenly 
appeared—not a rocket this time, but a 
flare, undoubtedly. Together the two 
lights—the steady white one and thespread- 
ing red one—descended and together were 
extinguished. Without being told we knew, 
all of us—landsmen and seamen alike— 
what we had seen. We had seen the last of 
that poor ship, stung to death by a Hun- 
nish sea-asp. 

. Still silent, we went below. Those of us 
who had not yet dined went and dined. 
Very solemnly, like men performing a 
rite, we ordered wine and we drank to the 
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they have failed in all other countries, re- 
course will be had to the liquidation of fixed 
wealth. Railroads, buildings, industrial 
plants and farms will be turned into credit 
and then into currency. The nation will be 
spending its accumulated capital. 

Despite the efforts of the reserve banks 
to accumulate gold, despite the control ex- 
ercised over the export of gold, the telltale 
percentage of gold in reserve to the lia- 
bilities of the reserve banks has been for a 
long time steadily decreasing, thereby in- 
dicating the working out of the process 
mentioned. On January 12, 1917, the ratio 
of gold reserves to the net deposit and 
federal-reserve-note liabilities of the reserve 
banks was 81.2 per cent; on the same day 
in 1918 it was 62.9 per cent. 

How long will it be before the expendi- 
ture of our accumulated wealth begins? 
How Iong will it be before the percentage 
of gold in reserve to federal-reserve-note 
issues reaches the forty per cent danger 
mark? 

These are vital questions. They cannot 
be answered definitely. The banking or- 
ganization for war includes something more 
than half the banking strength of the 
country. To this extent there is scientific 
organization through the federal reserve 
system. But this organization is designed 
for commercial banking, which, as has been 
pointed out, is bound to depart from its 
charted course when it engages in war 
financing. The dangers are patent, but no 
guess in determination of their extent may 
be ventured. There are two unknown 
factors: First, how much can the Amer- 
ican people save? 

The second undeterminable question is: 
How long will the war last? 


Tuscania and her British crew and her liv- 
ing cargo of American soldiers. 

Next morning, after a night during which 
things happened about us that may not be 
described here and now, we came out of our 
perils and into safety at an English port, 
and there it was that we heard what made 
us ask God to bless that valorous, vigilant 
little pot-bellied skipper of ours. May he 
live forever! We were told that the torpedo 
which pierced the Tuscania was meant for 
us, that the U-boat rising unseen in the 
twilight fired it at us, and that our captain 
up on the bridge saw it coming when it was 
yet some way off, and swinging the ship 
hard over to one side, dodged the flittering 
devil-thing by a margin that can be meas- 
ured literally ininches. The call was a close 
one. The torpedo, it was said, actually 
grazed the plates of our vessel—it was that 
we heard as we sat at cards—and passing 
aft struck the bow of the Tuscania as she 
swung along not two hundred yards behind 
us. We heard, too, that twice within the 
next hour torpedoes were fired at us, and 
again a fourth one early in the hours of the 
morning. Each time chance or poor aim or 
sharp seamanship or a combination of all 
three saved us. We were lucky. 

Next day, here in London, I read that not 
a man aboard the Tuscania, whether sailor 
or soldier, showed weakness or fright. Iread 
how those Yankee boys, many of them at 
sea for the first time in their lives, stood in 
ranks waiting for rescue or for death while 
the ship listed and yawed and settled under 
them; how the British sang God Save the 
King, and the Americans sang the same 
good Allied air, My Country ’Tis of Thee; 
and how at last, descending over the side, 
some of them to be drowned but more of 
them to be saved, those American lads of 
ours sang what before then had been a 
meaningless, trivial jingle, but which is 
destined forevermore, I think, to mean a 
great deal to Americans. Perry said: “‘We 
have met the enemy, and they are ours.” 
Lawrence said: ‘‘ Don’t give up the ship!” 
Farragut said: ‘“‘Damn torpedoes, go 
ahead.”’ Dewey said: ‘‘ You may fire, Grid- 
ley, when you are ready.” Our history is 
full of splendid sea slogans, but I think 
there can never be a more splendid one that 
we Americans will cherish than the first 
line, which is also the title of the song now 
suddenly freighted with a meaning and a 
message to American hearts, which our 
boys sang that black February night in the 
Irish Sea when two hundred of them, first 
fruits of our national sacrifice in this war, 
went over the sides of the Tuscania to 
death: ‘‘Where do we go from here, boys; 
where do we go from here?” 


make a real teacher, for only out of life itself 
does any real teaching ever come.” He told 
me all about the forest, the bushes and 
plants, and the grain in the fields. Hemade 
the whole world seem full of life, though he 
himself was so weakly. He taught me to 
pity the women in the village kaback. I used 
to peek in through the garden hedge and 
see the women at tables there drinking and 
laughing or sobbing and shrieking—and I 
would shiver and run away. But one night 
I found one of them flat on the snow. I 
brought her home; and there was a fight 
between my father and mother. She said 
it was a shame on us to bring such a woman 
here; but my father said it was good, for 
the woman might have frozen to death. He 
said that men and women like her.were not 
bad but only unfortunate people; that pov- 
erty, like a load on their heads, kept press- 
ing them down into the mud. 

All such people, and also the beggars at 
the church door who sang holy songs, said 
that my father was a man who need not 
have any fear to die, for the kingdom of 
heaven would open wide. He often took 
me to the church for the evening service, 
and there we had a favorite song about the 
mild light of the glory of God. 

The beggars’ prophecy came true. One 
very cold day in the forest, while my father 
was cutting wood, he took off his sheepskin 
shuba, and his breast was pierced by the 
wind. So he grew very sick in his lungs. As 
he lay in the hut he knew he was dying, but 
he said it was all for the best. When he was 
dead the old priest told us that in all his 
seventy years he had never seen a death so 
quiet or one so desired by a man. 

But I was very lonely. My mother and 
sisters disliked me and made it hard for me 
in the hut. With my father gone it was 
dirtier than it had ever been before. All the 
work went badly and we soon grew very 
poor. I hated the slapping and quarreling; 
and now when I ran away to the forest no 
one sat beside me there. I used to go to the 
village school, but I did not like the books 
they had. The stories were so soft they 
made me feel like a fat rich lady patting a 
dirty little child. I knew the world was not 
like that. But I had a good friend, the man- 
ager’s wife on a big estate, and she said: 
“Go to Moscow. I can get you work as a 
servant there.” 

I was only fourteen, but I went alone. I 
had a birch-bark basket filled with bread 
and eggs and cakes, salt mushrooms and 
cucumbers. I wore bark shoes and home- 
made clothes. My uncle and my mother 
drove me to the station, and I was ashamed 
when they begged the conductor to take me 
without any ticket. He put me into the bag- 
gage car and called me a nice little morsel. 
It was my first ride on a train and I thought 
it would be wonderful; but the trainmen 
made it nasty. They joked and looked at 
me like wolves. But one of them was very 
kind. When we came to the city he carried 
my box and basket to the house where I 
was to work. Ce 


Two Years in Moscow 


It was a very fine old house. Behind it 
was a courtyard with rows of huts along 
the sides, where in the old days of the serfs 
had lived the shoemaker, the carpenter, the 
baker and all the other serfs, brought in 
each fall from the country estate. Now all 
were gone, but there were many house serv- 
ants still. I became a lady’s maid for two 
girls of about my age. They made me do 
their hair for hours, and chattered in French 
with each other and laughed in such a silly 
way. And though I was given good food in 
that house I soon got sick of always doing 
only such silly little things. I made friends 
with a girl in a dressmaker’s shop, and one 
night she said to me, “You are all right 
now, but you will never do any better. 
Come into our shop along with me.” 

I chose a very lucky time to tell my mis- 
tress I wanted to go, for she had just come 
from the theater and was singing and smil- 
ing to herself. And besides, she had always 
liked me because I never stole. If I wanted 
to be a dressmaker, she said, she would pay 
my fees and put me into a dressmaking 
school. I went to this school for many 
months, living with my mistress still—until 
the family went to Paris. Then I went to 
the shop with my friend. All the girls there 
were friendly, but what an empty-headed 
lot! They chatted and sang from morning 
till night! 
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THE DARK PEOPLE 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Then a strange thing happened. When I 
lived at the rich lady’s house a young stu- 
dent who used to visit there had often tried 
to talk tome. Each time I had grown very 
red, for I was only a servant and he was the 
son of a Moscow priest. But now he came 
to me in the shop. One day when I was 
carrying a dress home to a lady he walked 
with me, and he said, ‘‘ You are smart and 
you could get up in life. But you need to 
marry someone in a class above you.”” And 
he made me feel he would marry me. 
I grew cold from my feet to my neck. I 
told him I never would be accepted by such 
fine people as his friends. And I said, 
“Don’t speak of it any more!”’ 

Then came a letter from the village. I 
had not been home for nearly two years, 
but now the deacon begged me to come. 
““Your mother is weak,’”’ he wrote me, “and 
your sisters have no heads. You must come 
home to manage. Besides, you are sixteen 
years old, and it would be very bad for you 
to get older without a husband.” At the 
end of his letter came the usual greetings: 
““Y our mother greets you, your uncle greets 
you, your aunts and cousins greet you, and 
all your neighbors heap blessings on your 
head till the day of your coffin. Please 
send three rubles. The calf is sick.” This 
made me laugh a little. If the calf had not 
got sick I wondered if I would have had so 
many heaps of blessings. 


Back to the Village 


Well, I went home to the village. It was 
spring, and my soul wasset free in the great 
clean air of the forests and fields. But I 
did not feel like that very long. For from 
the moment I came home my mother and 
my sisters looked so hungrily at my town 
clothes and snatched them away and hid 
my purse. They were so mean that I grew 
angry and said some sharp things, and then 
I was sorry. I felt something cold creep 
over me. The hut was dark and filthy, and 
I worked to make it clean. My mother 
was sick and grumbling; my sisters talked 
of their hard lot—growing old without a 
dowry. From Moscow the priest’s son 
wrote and begged me to come back to 
town. 3 
‘Tn the village,’’ he said, “‘you will lose 
your life.” But my mother was so sick that 
I did not see how I could leave. | 

All my old aunts and uncles now were 
busy searching the country to get a man to 
marry me, and at last a day of glory came 
when they announced that a man had been 
found. I wondered what he would be like. 
When we met we were just like two cows 
that look at each other with foolish eyes. 
At once I disliked him, but I knew I must 
marry or shame my family. For the village 
women were jealous of girls from Moscow, 
and so if I refused him they would say it 
was a lie and that he was the one who had 
stepped back. Now he walked round me 
just as if I were a horse. 

He said: ‘‘ Yes, I like her, but she is too 
thin. I would like her chest broader and 
her wrists thicker. Not much good for 
work,” he said. But his mother chattered 
away, and his father and my uncle talked. 
“The business is settled!’”’ they shouted 
and banged their fists on the table. Then 
they all drank vodka and the betrothal 
meal was served. I had to be careful to 
serve it exactly in the village style. When 
they handed me over into his arms he looked 
at me in such a queer way, as though ask- 
ing “‘Is she worth it?” I nearly laughed. 

But they all cried: ‘Stop smiling! This 
business is solemn as God. Now is the 
time for you to weep!” 

And I shook all over and said, ‘‘ You are 
right!” 

And in the next years I wept very often. 
It was a dark and dirty life. He made our 
home so filthy that I could not keep it 
clean. He was employed at the village 
store, but he worked very little there or at 
home. He said, ‘‘ You are my wife and you 
must obey me. So says the priest, and he 
is to be -trusted.””’ He would come home 
drunk and make me kneel and take off his 
dirty boots. He would try to make me kiss 
the wrappings on his feet, and when I re- 
fused he said to me, “‘God will punish you 
for your disobedience.” 

When my first baby was to come some- 
thing drew me to my husband. Once when 
he went to Moscow to buy things for the 
village store I knew when he was coming 
home, so -I walked thirteen miles to the 


station to meet him. But he flew into a 
rage. ‘‘Here to spy on me, are you?” he 
shouted, and kicked me so that I cried with 
a deep fierce pain. Later I learned that on 
his spree he had brought back a woman on 
the train. I was in such terrible pain that 
when I started home I could not walk. A 
kind merchant in a carriage let me sit up 
with the driver, and so at last I reached my 
hut. A peasant woman helped me there— 
and that was the end of my first child. 

My husband came home very drunk. 
The goods he had brought from Moscow 
were spoiled by having been left in the 
rain; and so at the store the merchant was 
angry. My husband said, “If you don’t 
like my work I will spit in your store, for 
I am a better man than you!”’ So he was 
kicked out of the place. 

But he had a smooth way with men. 
When he was drinking he talked well. And 
so he soon got another place, as manager of 
a small estate. I liked it there and did 
most of the work. I loved the cattle and 
horses; and, as my father had taught me to 
do, I looked at them as human creatures 
It seemed to me that when I felt badly they 
knew how I felt and stood very quiet, to 
make the milking easier. There are times 
in a woman’s life when she is ready to see 
sympathy on any side, from man or beast. 

Now I was allowed to move in the circle 
of managers’ wives in the neighborhood. 
These women had some funny ways. I re- 
member one I went to see. A few minutes 
after I had come the wife of a bigger man- 
ager called, and at once*I was asked po- 
litely to go into the other room, for I was 
not important enough to be there. But 
then the priest’s son from Moscow came to 
the village for a few days, and he talked 
to me as a friend. After that all the man- 
agers’ wives took me in, because they felt 
that I was one who could go in high society. 
And yet this visit did me harm, for the 
village buzzed with scandal. My husband 
heard and told me that I had covered him 
with shame. After that I could not leave 
the estate unless he was with me. 

So again my life was very bad. He sold 
my belongings and even my dresses. He 
would come home drunk, and would go to 
the cupboard and take out a dress, and I 
knew that I should soon see it in the sec- 
ondhand shop in the village, as an adver- 
tisement that my husband was a drunkard. 
The village women blamed it on me 
because I was a girl from the town. My 
husband went from bad to worse, and so at 
last he was turned away. 

“You can do what you like,” he said, 
“but I was made for something better than 
to be a slave like this.””’ And he took his 
coat and left the house. At first I thought 
it was a joke. There was an October storm 
that night, and the wind like a pack of 
devils came roaring down the chimney. I 
was frightened and sick, for it was the time 
when my second child was coming. I 
locked the door and shook with pain. Then 
I thought I would go home to my family. I 
went out in the dark and tried to laugh, 
but I felt all alone on the earth that night. 
In the storm I got lost in the forest and 
bumped against trees and felt black fear. 


A Change of Fortune 


In the morning I found the road. As I 
lay on the stones some peasants came by. 
And they said, ‘‘What ashame! Nowshe, 
too, isa drunkard.”’ This made me cry, and 
the crying made me soon feel quieter. 
“Now let it be asit will,” Ithought. “‘God 
has turned away his face. Either there is 
no God at all, or if there is the priest is a 
liar because he calls him merciful.” 

There were muddy pools on the road, 
and I kept falling down as I walked. Now 
my body would seem to float along, and 
again it would be like a great dead weight. 
My head was full of thoughts and pictures 
that beat on each other and whirled about. 
I looked at the road, all yellow with leaves, 
and I said, ‘‘Now my thoughts are like 
leaves in the wind.” 

When I came home my mother said, “‘So 
your fine town tricks did not help you! 
You could not keep your husband!” She 
told me I must get towork. It was threshing 
time, and from our barn the peasants came 
in for their dinner. And when from the 
oven I lifted a big iron pot of potatoes, I 
carried it just a step or two and then I fell 
down on the floor. So my second child lost 
its chance for life. 
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When I got well I started a tea room 
I worked hard and made some money, and 
we lived better in our home. But after that 
my husband came back and said that he 
had a right to my business. He used my 
money for his sprees—till at last I got sid 
of everything. I decided to try my luck in 
the town, and I went back to Moscow. _ 

I was now nineteen years old. In th 
city I went to my dressmaker friend and 
told her a part of my troubles. She said 
“Don’t think about it too much. To ge 
on, you need education. Here you can go 
to school at night, while you are working in 


a shop.” And I started to do as she said, — 


and lived with her in a little room. But 
then some Polish people I met talked to me 
ef Warsaw, and I decided to go there to 
ive. 
Warsaw was a strange place to me, but I 
worked hard in a dressmaking shop and 
soon I began to do quite well. It wasa fine 
town, with its elegant shops, with electrie 
lights in the windows at night to show off 
the wax ladies there, who smiled like cows 
and seemed to say, ‘“‘See what a heaven we 
are in—with our corsets and dresses, our 
slippers and jewels.”’ The girls in our shop 
were easy-going and babbled along like so 
many birds. ‘“‘Why 
money?” they asked. ‘“‘Get clothes and 
drink and have a good time!’”’ And they 
tried to get me to come with them. But 
my life in the village had been so dark that 
all this babble seemed empty talk. They 
used to drag me to their rooms, and there 
I saw that all they did was only show for 
their men friends. 
dressed they might be, they wore very little 
underneath, and they did their hair so care- 


Ai 


fully that it stuck like glue to their heads, 


Life in Warsaw 


There were some German girls, too, in 


the shop. They were so sentimental that | 
they would sing to the moon like dogs, and - 


they were always talking of their bride- 


grooms back in Germany. And yet they — 


lived with Polish men, in order to make 
more money for their beloved an 
For the Polish girls to go with a man 
like taking a cup of tea; but with th 
German shopgirls it was a solid busin 
They knew how to make a good home for 
a man and to fill it with plants and flowers 
and keep the rooms clean and cook nice 
meals. They used potato peelers—I 
never seen one before—and fine little la 
dry machines. I used to look at them an 
think, ‘“‘How much easier for us if we Rus 
sians did like that!’ But still I was not 
jealous of this happy German life. They 
have a wonderful system there to m 
their people comfortable—but nothing for 
the needs of the soul. And now in the 
war I often think that if we had the G 
man system we should all be better off; but 
it would be as though the heavy boot of a 
soldier were upon us; and that is what we 
would not stand. 

In Warsaw I saved money and bought 
some things and made a good home. Not 
I had been there so many years that m 
Russian life seemed only a dream. But one 
day my husband wrote that he would favor 
me with a visit. Soon he came to Warsaw, 
and then I had two feelings: One was @ 
wish to keep the life that I had worked so 
hard for there, and the other was a deep old 
feeling of my duty as his wife. When he 
came to my room I did not know how to 
tell him to go away, so instead I said that 
the room was not mine but that I shared 
with a friend. He said, ‘‘ But I see only one 
bed, and it’s barely big enough even for 
you.”’ Besides, there were only two small 
chairs. “Which chair does she sleep on?” 
he asked me. And when I got very red he 
laughed, and he stayed until I gave in to 
him. He had a job as underconductor 0 
a Moscow-Warsaw train, and he was get 
ting on very well, for it needed only alt 
tongue; and he used his tongue so nicely} 
that soon he was made an overconductor, 

The next year my baby was born. I had 
moved to a little house on the edge of the 
city; I kept up my work in the dressmak- 
ing shop; and now everything was so nice 
that my husband was ashamed to get 
drunk. His old habit of boasting was just 
the same; he talked of great people in 
Moscow as though they were his relative 
But that did not hurt him with the Po 
because they themselves told the same 1 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Hundreds of marching feet—a regi- 
ment in action with a roof for its drill- 
ground—that’s what you see above. 


You couldn’t use a roof much more 
severely than this. 


And that’s what happened almost daily 
for months on top of the big Altman 
Department Store in New York City, 
where several hundred members of the 
Home Defense League have learned to 


do their “bit.” 


Barrett Specification Roofs contain a 
larger amount of waterproofing’ and 
protective materials than other 
roof-coverings. 


That is why they give such wonderful 
service. 


And not only do they give longer serv- 
ice than other types, but they cost less 
per year of service. 
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If you want this kind of a roof on your 
building, the way to make sure of get- 
ting it is to insert in your building 
plans the following: 


“The roof shall be laid according to 
The Barrett Specification dated May 
1, 1916, and the roofing contractor 
shall seture for me (or us) the 20- 
Year Guaranty Bond therein men- 
tioned.” 


Only competent roofers can obtain the 
Bond, and the roof is constructed under the 
supervision of a Barrett inspector, who sees 
that the Specification is strictly followed. 


20-Year Surety Bond 


We now offer a 20-Year Surety Bond Guar- 
anty on all Barrett Specification Roofs of 
fifty squares and over in all towns of 25,000 
and over, and in smaller towns where our 
Inspection Service is available. 


Our only requirements are that The Barrett 
Specification of May 1, 1916, shall be 
strictly followed, and that the roofing con- 
tractor shall be approved by us. 


A copy of The Barrett 20-Year Specification with full Rete will be sent free on request. Address nearest office. 


The Gawele * Company * 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria c BD 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED RAP 
St. John, N. B. 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


%, 


Pittsburgh ae 


Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 
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Barrett Specification Roof with tile surface o 
Altman Building, New York City, being usec 

as a drill-ground. 

Architects—Trowbridge & Livingston, New 
York. 

General Contractors— Marc Eidlitz & Son, New 

York. 

Roofing Contractors—T. Ne 
New York. 


w Construction Co., 


Copyrighted, International Film Service Corp. 


A tile-surfaced Barrett Specification Roof 
being used as a Drill-Ground 


Barrett Specification 
Waterproofing 
The foundation of this huge structure is 
also kept dry with a great seal consisting 


of alternate layers of Specification Pitch 
and Felt. This is the standard type of 
waterproofing for all important under- 
ground construction. 
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Test an Empire 


on your “southeast” wheel 


JIRE wear shows up first on the ouzer 
edge of the zvead on the right rear, or 
“southeast,” wheel. 

| There are several reasons for this. 
When the car starts, that wheel takes 
hold first, and it bears the brunt of the traction. 


While the left wheel runs in the smooth center 
of the road, the right wheel gets the sharp edges 
of the asphalt, the rough going, and grinds 
against the curb in stopping. 

And by the same token, the outer edge has to 
take more punishment than the inner. It goes 
“against the road.” 

Therefore, to give a tire the hardest test possi- 
ble in normal service, put it on the right rear 
wheel and watch the outer edge of the tread. 


Here is where Empire treads show the stuff 
that isin them. The Empire tread is remarkable 
in three particulars: 


First, it is the longest wearing tread made. 
We have known many a case where, after thou- 
sands of miles of faithful performance, when the 
average tire would be ready for the scrap heap, 
the Empire tread still showed smooth and thick. 


Second, it is the most scientifically designed 
non-skid tread. The deep, clean-cut marking 1s 
so placed as to hold the road firmly where the 
average treads would slip and slide. 


Third, it’s the best-looking tread —worthy of 
the excellence beneath. It ‘‘leaves a good im- 
pression.” 

We are selling tires, not treads. But the Em- 
pire tread is one of the big reasons for the tre- 
mendous extra mileage of Empire tires. 


It’s like everything the Empire Rubber & Tire 
Company of Trenton, N. J., have made for 30 
years—the finest material, the most skilled 
workmanship, the most perfect processes. 


Buy one Empire and put it to the hardest of 
all tests—on the ‘‘southeast”’ wheel. You’ll soon 
have Empires all round and on the spare. 
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THE .EMPIRE TREAD IS THE: MOST 
SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED, THE LONG- 4 
EST WEARING, THE BEST LOOKING ; 


(Continued from Page 42) 
of lies. It was a game on equal terms, and 
Lused to smile as I listened. 
But then he grew lazy in his work and so 
_ was transferred to a lower job on a military- 
railroad line. I was glad to be left alone, 
and began to plan out my whole life for 
_my child. One night not long before the 
_ war I had a vision that showed me the way. 
_ I dreamed I was back here at home looking 
_up at the sunset clouds, when all at once 
the heavens broke open like a torn sheet of 
paper. I felt myself float up in the sky. 
With me was an old beggar who had loved 
my father and had sung holy songs by the 
ehurch. I was terribly hungry. I saw 
Christ sitting at a table. He looked both 
wonderfully young and many millions of 
years old. He said, “‘You are hungry.’ I 
begged him for bread. He broke off such 
a piece, and I ate it and was hungry 
still. 
But he said, “‘ You must be satisfied with 
the little you received. For the little will 
be great.” 
_ I knew what he meant. It was my child. 
I must work hard for this one small life 
_and do my best to make it great. And so 
lasked everyone I met what good things I 
could find for her. Soon I did find a won- 
derful place. It was a créche and kinder- 
_garten run by some good Swiss people. On 
_my way to the shop I could leave her there 
-and then bring her home at night. The 
things that I learned in that little school 
about feeding and teaching children! More 
and more I was sure that my child would be 
great—for we Russians are a deep people, 
and there are miracles in our souls, if only 
we can bring them out. 
_ But the war broke out and spoiled my 
life. When the Germans came near War- 
_saw I went with crowds of women and chil- 
dren for refuge in the fortress of Brest; and 
when even this was about to fall I fled 
away the night before. I had saved more 
_than three thousand rubles, but I could not 
get it from the bank. We walked all night 
along the road and kept telling each other, 
‘“Never mind. What is one fortress to 
|Russia?” But suddenly behind us there 
was an awful light in the heavens and such 
‘a noise that we all fell down. The fortress 
had been blown to pieces. The women 
round me shrieked and cried. Then all at 
jonce I remembered the vision I had had 
from Christ; so I gathered some women 
_and children there by the road in the dark- 
ness, and told them of my vision. And I 
said, ‘‘ This is not the end of the world, and 
everything will still come right; for Christ 
| looks down at the children, and he is going 
_tomake them great.” And the children all 
\stopped crying and looked up into the sky. 
Ane the daylight came, and we walked 
ong. 


| 
_ It was a hard time, for we had to walk, 


except when we got on cattle trains. Often 
we had to sleep in the fields. The children 
cried from hunger and thirst, and some of 
\them drank bad water and died. But the 
Swiss people in the créche had taught me 
_what harm bad water can do; and so at 
‘each hut by the roadside I looked to see if 
the children there were all strong and 
|healthy, and only then would we drink 
from the well. The other refugees dropped 
off to settle down in other towns; but I 
went on alone with my little girl, for in 
Moscow was a bank connected with the 
Warsaw bank where I had left my money. 
But when we got to Moscow they told me 
\ I could get nothing at all until Warsaw was 
back in Russian hands. Then I felt ter- 
ribly sick with life. I came back to the hut 
where I was born. 
| _. That was more than two years ago, and 
it has not been an easy life. My mother 
| Was very sick and old. One of my sisters 
had gone away, and the other married a 
peasant who was a hard, slow worker, but 
everything he did went wrong. Again I 
| started a tea house; and when it was going 
well I left it to my sister, for she needed it 
| more than I. I lived with my mother and 
took charge of our little farm. Long before 
_ this my husband had been coming home on 
eave. He tried to get the money that we 
| Were making in the shop. Vodka was for- 
bidden, but he took to raw alcohol and 
got drunk. And I found he had other love 
affairs, and I felt it was not right to let 
him feel he could live like that and still 
come back to me, his wife. So, when the 
revolution came and I learned that the new 
government made it easy to get a divorce, 
| [putin my claim at the court. It was hard 


Refugees From Warsaw 
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enough to be living here, without having a 
drunken husband too. I had my child to 
think of. 


Here her story was broken off, for sud- 
denly over the moonlit field her mother 
came hobbling like an old witch. Angrily 
she shouted to her daughter to come home. 
The latter jumped up and left us, and we 
could hear the old woman’s voice scolding 
as they went away. Wreaths of mist had 
come up from the river and there was a chill 
of approaching dawn. We closed the barn 
door and climbed up on the hay and bur- 
rowed down deep into it. For a time I 
listened to the mice rustling in the hay and 
straw. Then I fell asleep. When I woke it 
was raining, and the jangling church bells 
were calling the peasants to Sunday mass. 
Stiff and sore, we got up and went back to 
the village. 

We found our friend of the night before 
squatting on her heels on the little log porch 
of her hut, cleaning pots and kettles. Her 
eyes looked bright and excited still. Plainly 
she had been cleaning house. The kitchen 
was not so dirty now, and the front room 
had been aired. The strips of rag carpet 
had been swept. The plants in the deep 
little windows had fresh clean paper round 
the pots. The samovar had been polished. 
The bedding had been put away. The five- 
year-old girl had been dressed in her best, 
and had on a pair of black shoes in our 
honor. She was playing with a white kit- 
ten. Her mother had donned a dark-blue 
suit, her hair was done up in a tight twist, 
and her sharp pinched features shone from 
vigorous washing. 


A Typical Village Sunday 


But from the mother and her child I kept 
glancing at the old crone in the background. 
With her scowls and grunts of pain, her 
gnarled dirty hands and feet, she seemed 
like an evil heritage out of the dark years 
behind. I could feel her constant presence 
here. The log shed was a pool of filth, with 


a few bedraggled chickens and two pigs in - 


a pen in the corner. The stench came in 
through the kitchen door. I saw signs on 
every hand of the almost hopeless fight the 
daughter was making day by day. I no- 
ticed again her finger nails worn half off 
with labor. Only her little girl was gay. 
Here indeed were the dark people—past, 
present and future. 

What was the daughter planning to do? 
What had the revolution meant in this vil- 
lage hovel? We were eager to find out; but 
now she had no time to talk. The rain 
made it urgent to stack her rye, and with 
the peasant man next door she was bargain- 
ing for the work. There was some plowing, 
too, to be done; but he pulled the crazy 
little plow out of the shed and showed 
where it was broken. Soon she was getting 
dinner. She begged her mother to let us 
stay, but the latter angrily declined. As 
we left the hut the three of them were sit- 
ting down to tea and black bread, and 
boiled potatoes which they ate out of a big 
iron pot. . 

The rain had changed to a drizzle. It 
was a large village, with lanes running off 
the main street on each side. We passed 
the village schoolhouse, a log hut of two 
large rooms. In one some small boys were 


chattering, and in the other the stout: 


woman teacher sat at her tea. Her fat, 
heavy, swarthy face did not look very in- 
spiring. Again the church bells were jan- 
gling. Peasant carts and wagons came 
slowly by, for this was the monthly market 
day. We followed them to the market 
square, which was in a great muddy hollow 
with a white frame church at one end and 
a tea house at the other. Along one side 
were a few little stores and open stalls; but 
there were few goods from the towns in 
these days, and so there was only a meager 
display—some house utensils and bales of 
cheap cloth, some clumsy homemade 
wooden rakes and a few other farm imple- 
ments. In one stall was a tiny wooden 
horse, and a little peasant boy was gazing 
wistfully up at it. When my friend bought 
it and gave it to him the urchin was off like 
a rabbit, laughing convulsively as he ran. 

Out in the center of the square were two 
long lines of ricks and carts laden with hay 
and vegetables and potted plants of flowers. 
There were a few small cows and calves. 
Under a big umbrella was a woman at a 
pushcart filled with boxes of coarse thread 
and buttons, pins and needles, and a little 
gaudy jewelry. The peasants were dressed 
in high top-boots and old clothes sodden 
with the rain. A few wore sheepskin 
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shubas. The women’s shawls and calico 
dresses were bedraggled; they stood in 
their bare feet in the mud. Two were com- 
paring absorbedly their potted plants of 
flowers. I heard a talking machine blaring 
inashop near by. I went in and purchased 
a box of cheap candy for the little girl in 
the hut. 

Then we went to the tea house for din- 
ner. It was a long building of gray old 
logs. The restaurant was on the second 
floor. The three or four low-ceilinged rooms 
were filled with dirt and clamor; the air 
was a perfect swarm of flies. Along one 
wall there was a bar where formerly vodka 
had been served. Now they were serving 
tea and soup. The peasants were seated 
at small bare tables. 

After making a hasty meal of soup and 
boiled pork and potatoes, we went back 
to the woman’s hut to finish our talk of the 
night before. 

What did she hope to make of this life? 
How did she look on the revolution? We 
did not talk of that at first; we preferred 
to let her do her own talking. And it all 
centered about her child. 


This village is a wretched place for my 
child to grow up in. A little girl should 
keep her soul just as clean as a dress that is 
new. But her playmates put shame into 
her head. The whole village is dark with 
scandals of the very dirtiest kind. I am 
trying to think what to do with her. My 
mother is so old and sick I cannot leave the 
village, and the school here is so poor. 

All our village schools are poor, and the 
new Russian Government has done nothing 
to make them better. These new political 
parties, in spite of their talk about freedom, 


-still work for the people in towns, and all 


their plans are based, as before, on getting 
things out of the peasants. They won’t 
give us good schools because they want to 
keep us dark people all our lives. They 
have built fine houses and they have filled 
their cellars with wine. I have seen how 
they live, for I have been a servant. And 
all their fine things come from the labor of 
people who live in huts, like me. They 
spend their whole lives in silk dresses, going 
to theaters, dinners and balls. Why can’t 
they bring their fine knowledge to us and 
help us to be cleaner and better, to cook 
and sew and look after the sick? Why not 
sell their automobiles and spend the money 
on good schools? They are clean and warm 
and in elegant clothes, so they laugh and 
think that they are safe. It is just as if, 
though living in a country filled with dis- 
ease, they said, ““We at least have not 
caught it yet.” 


Maternal Fears 


But they will find it is dangerous to live 
in such a country! How many millions of 
children are growing up to be savages! 
One year lost now may utterly spoil a whole 
generation of children. In a year in this 
village my child may lose all the fine start 
in body and soul that she got from those 
good Swiss people. There must be no dark 
gap like this in her life! 

These political men have talked so much 
of what they are going to do for us; and 
they never see that our deepest hope is to 
be taught to do things ourselves. They 
promise us billions of rubles. Where from? 
Will they drop from the skies? We know 
that true money is hard to earn. They may 
print millions of paper rubles, but my three 
kopecks won’t grow to be six. The only 
miracle in the world is one that comes very 
slowly. It comes with new wishes and 
habits that grow up in the people them- 
selves, beginning when they are children. 
This miracle is in us all. I take my crop 
to the market and speak to men and women 
there; and I hear little that is wrong, for I 
turn the talk to sensible things; and when 
you drive in such channels you find good in 
everyone. All at once their dirty chatter 
stops, and out of their mouths come words 
at times so wise that it is wonderful! I tell 
you they do not need to be dark! All they 
need is schools—real schools! In our 
school here is a fat, dull teacher who works 
only out of books. We pay her only twelve 
rubles a month, and she is not worth even 
that; but if they would send us the kind 
we need we would pay our last kopeck to 
keep him here, and then he would teach us 
how to work! 

We need not always be like this! Look 
at me—I am a peasant woman, but I am 
not quite a fool. When I look at these pic- 
tures you show me of farming machines in 
America I see that if I had them I could get 
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MARKS ¥ DISTINCTION 
That Boys Should Know 


* 


PIC FURE your boy in 
the ‘‘Major Jr’’—an 
Officer's Trench Coat 
that brings out the dom- 
inant, fighting spirit of 
American boyhood. 


It’sa regulation khaki-color 
Spring coat that breathes 
the spirit of the day—with 
epaulettes, slash pockets 


and belt-all-round. Merely 


another striking military 
member of the family of | 
Sampeck Clothes, the 
Standard of America. 


If the best retailer in your 
town cannot show you 
the “Major Jr” bearing the 
Sampeck label, write us. 


Every keen- minded, up-and- 
doing American boy should 
have a copy of our wonderful 
military boy-book ‘“‘Marks of 
Distinction”, showing the rank 
of American Army Officers. Be 
sure to write today for a copy. 


Samuel VV. Peck & Co. 


806-808 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 


The Standard of America 
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It requires 
Jourteen great plants — 


working to capacity, to enable us to keep 
pace with the ever-growing demand 


for ATLAS Explosives and Chemicals. 


. Located in those parts of the country 
where the use of explosives and chemicals 
is most general, these fourteen factories 
make it easy for the users of our products 
to secure shipments under present traffic 
conditions. 


The ATLAS line of explosives, embrac- 
ing all kinds of high and permissible 
explosives, dynamites, blasting powders, 
sporting powders and farm powders, 
makes it possible for users of ATLAS 
Explosives to get just the right powder 
for every particular purpose. 


Wealsomanufacturea fullline of blasting supplies. 


The ATLAS Chemicals include nitric and sul- 
phuric acids, mixed acids, sodium nitrite, 
ammonium nitrate, nitre-cake and lacquers. Also 
producers of leather cloth. 


General users of explosives should write for 
further information. Farmers, owners of estates, 
lumbermen, should get our book “Better Farm- 
ing.” Mailed free. 


“ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE SEP-2 


Sales Offices: Allentown (Pa.), Birmingham (Ala.), Boston, 
Chicago, Des Moines (Ia.), Houghton (Mich.), Joplin (Mo.), 

Kansas City, Knoxville, McAlester(Okla.), Nashville, New Orleans, 

New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg (Kan.), Pitts- 


burgh (Pa.), Pottsville (Pa.), St. Louis, 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
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The average business man punishes his eyes. He impairs 
their usefulness and loses vision comfort through indif- 
ference to lighting. How much wiser it is to be kind to— 
your evyes—th : hs 


e Emeralite way! ie 
This scientific desk lamp provides a clear, even light : 
over your work, while between your eyes and the source _ 
_of light is a green shade. Nature’s restful color is green. _ 


The Emeralite gives an air of smartness to office = 
equipment; equally desirable in the home. _ Ay 
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Dealer or — 
Write for “~% 
Booklet 
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much larger crops. But who brings such 
machinery here? They wave red flags and 
tell us to work; but how work when we have 
no good tools? You heard my neighbor 
talk of my plow. It is so bad it breaks his 
back. I have tried to borrow one, but my 
neighbors hide their plows, for they are 
afraid that the extra use will wear them 
out. This selfishness is the blackest spot in 
all our people’s darkness. We must learn 
to help each other work. That is the spirit 
we must have—because only then will new 
machinery be any good for our village. 
The moving pictures in the towns, which 
show only dirty stories now of murders and 
all sorts of crimes, should be used instead 
to give pictures of what a Russian farm 
could be. When we saw such things we 
would go at once to our village leader and 
tell him to go down the street and knock 
with his stick at each window. The village 
assembly would meet and we would collect 
the money and send and buy these good 
machines. You say one of them will mow 
in a day five desatynas—twelve acres. I 
have only one desatyna of rye, but it takes 
me three or four days with three or four 
women to mow it; for we have only little 
hand scythes, and so we must kneel on the 
ground to work and cut the hay by handfuls. 
And all that time I have to leave my 
child with the old granny here, who scares 
her by the things she says. The child does 
not know whom to obey, and what each 
one of us tells her is all mixed in her small 
head. With machines I could be much more 
at home. I could keep the hut clean, and 
raise vegetables and even a few flowers 
here, and I could help intheschool. I have 
talked to the peasant women, and so many 
have the same idea. The things we would 


| do if we had more time! 


We would learn to work together. In 
one big pot the gruel cooks better than in 
many small ones, and so it would be in all 
our work. By joining together we would 
get not cheap little plows that easily break, 
but fine ones of the largest size. And we 
would rearrange our land. Don’t you 


‘think we understand what a waste it is for 


each of us to have his little strips of land, 
with the borders in between spreading 
weeds and thistles? We must throw it all 
together and work all of it in shares. But 
that is not an easy thing, for unless we are 
careful the lazy ones will not do their part. 
We must find a way to make them work. 
And to do these things we need more time, 
and wise men to teach us. That is what I 
mean by schools! 


The Disappointing Revolution 


Then you would see the whole country 
change! The other day at sunset I sat on 
the river bank—and I saw how beautiful 
were the clouds with the sunset colors on 
them. Then I looked down on the ugly 
earth, and I thought how much better it 
would be if in place of waste land and 
muddy swamps you could see only waving 
fields of grain. The earth would be beauti- 
ful as the sky! 

And so it will be in Russia soon. For we 
have waited long enough for the landown- 
ers to lead us. Their homes could have 
been like houses of light in this place of 
outer darkness—but they never made them 
so; and now at last their chance is gone, 
for the great revolution is here! 

But what a terrible waste there has been. 
What a start the revolution had; and how 
they have disappointed us! For years we 
had believed in them—for the revolution- 
ists in the towns did really come to the 
villages and work for all the people. Long 
agoin Moscow I met astudent on thestreet. 
He was between two gendarmes. I heard 
that he had spent five years in prison be- 
cause of his love for the people, and now 
he was being sent far off to a prison in 
Siberia. And yet he smiled at us on the 
street. 

I saw what a good true man he was— 
and I was glad, I was very glad! 

‘‘Here is what we need,” I thought. 
“True friends who will tell us what to do!” 
And I often thought of him after that. 

So when the revolution came I joined 
the village committee that was to manage 
our affairs. Every minute I could spare 
from my work I was writing for the com- 
mittee. We wrote down all the peasants’ 
names, and whether each had paid his new 
dues. We looked into the books of the 
church, we chose a gendarme of our own, 
and we elected delegates. We worked often 
all the night, but I never felt tired. I was 
glad! I thought that the new government 
would soon tell us all we should do. 


_ of rye. 
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But instead of that their political parties , 


quarreled and fought. And this was 
wrong! There was good in each of them, 
and they should have taken only that, 


From the Bolsheviki and the Cadets and — 


all the other parties they should have 


picked out what was good, and then put it — 
all together and made one big party for the — 
good of Russia. They should have told us: — 


“Now work hard, and win the war, and 
save the revolution! And this is just how 
you must do it!” If they had said that, 
how we would have worked! For what a 
spirit was here at the start! 

But fine words were not enough. We 
wanted real work, and it did not come—and 
all the great spirit went out in the dark, 
First they lighted the torch, and then blew 
it out. Some of us here kept trying to 
help, but we could feel the people round us 
pulling us down. ; 

I remember what my father said: “‘God 
is not a great man in the clouds. He isa 
strange bright miracle that lives deep in the 
spirits of every man and woman on earth,” 


The One Big Miracle 


| 
| 
: 


We must let this deeper spirit rise up in 


the darkness of our souls. 


We must make > 


a new free Russia now, and there must be > 


no delay. The Czar must never come back 
to us. The landowners have lost their 
chance. We shall not need to take their 
lands; for they have no workers now, and 
their fields are so idle and worthless that 
they will soon be sick of them. So all their 
land will come to us. And the merchants 
and politicians in towns must learn that 
they depend on us. They tell us they will 
send no tea unless we send our grain to the 
towns. Let them keep their tea! We can 
do without these things, but the towns can- 


not live without any bread, and we will | 


send none until they see that their very 
lives depend on us. 

Then the best of them will join with us, 
and we shall take the government and plan 
and work for a better life in every village 
in Russia! 

And the women will do it as well as the 
men. I will tell you why we must vote 
with the men. It is all because of children. 
For in raising children women and men are 
equal—they are united by God for that; 
and to do it best they must not let their 
boys and girls lead dark lives. To raise a 
good crop of children is like raising a crop 
First you must see that you haye 


good soil—I mean good schools and houses. | 
And if it is the first thing in the world to 


make the children fine and strong, then 


men and women together should decide 
how we can get all these things the children 
need—better schools and homes, more land 


and machines, and many good laws for our 


life. Women care for these things as much 
asmen. I often think that we care more— 
I mean we would if we only knew. 

But we are the dark people. We Russian 
women bear so many children, but only a 
few of them live to grow up. We have been 
beaten by our husbands and never given 
any chance. The church has said ‘‘Obey 
your husband’’—but I think that both the 


wife and husband should be like one soul, | 
living in two bodies, but thinking, feeling | 
and working always for the children—and | 


not only for their own, but all, for only so 
can theirs get what they need. This village 


will always be bad for my child until all her | 


playmates get better too. ; 


It is strange what we all have in us, and | 
what we should be if we had the chance! 
That is the one big miracle. When I re 


member those days and nights when the 
revolution started—the light that was in 
the peasants’ eyes—then I know that God 
is in all of us. 


will rise up toward the sun. 


And there is no good in the revolution— 
and no real purpose in our life—unless this - 


miracle shall come to everybody’s children. 


When it comes to all the children on earth, | 


that will be the Great Revolution. And 


that is what the women will care about | 


even more than the men. 


We left her late that afternoon. From 
the crazy little rig in which we were to 
drive to the station I looked back and saw 
her standing on the porch of her hut. In 
front of her was the small girl gayly waving 


a good-by; and behind her in the doorway 


was the dark old woman of the past. 


On the fields I often believe | 
that he is in the cattle, too, and in the very - 
grain itself when it waves in the wind. And 
if we can only learn better ways to cultivate — 
the grain, and men and women and chil- | 
dren, too, then the God that is in them all 
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Making the Cost of 


Big Power 


Reasonable for 


Little Uses 


OR distance-driving one never 

begrudges the cost of Big Power 
—the joy of eating up the miles— 
of leveling the steepest grades— 
fully compensates. 

But your distance-driving is oc- 
casional, while your utility-driving 
is an everyday affair. 

Using Big Power to fetch and 
carry five or six days a week, in 
order to have it for distance-driving 
week-ends and holidays, violates 

one’s conception of reasonable 
economy. 

So the amply able own two cars 
—a questionable economy. 

And the less favored get along 
with low power—and forego the 
greatest joy of owning a motor car. 

That jis—unless they know the 
Peerless Eight. 

Here is Big Power—eighty horse- 

' power—ready to conquer distance 
and level the hills whenever you 
want or need it. 

But it’s Big Power that you can 
use with economy for Little Uses. 

The Peerless Eight has two sepa- 
rate and distinct power ranges—a 
“loafing’’ range for Little Uses—a 
“sporting”’ range for Big Power. 

It is a car of “dual personality,” 
combining opposing virtues and 
excelling in both. 

Ask the Peerless dealer to show 
you’ the joy of its remarkable con- 
trasts in performance—its great 
economy without sacrifice. 


Seven Passenger Touring 


2340 


Roadster $2340 Coupé $2850 
Sporting Roadster $2490 
é Sedan $2990 Limousine $3690 


es All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 
> subject to change without notice 


e Peerless Motor Car Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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i for Delicate Hangings 


| 
, ive Curtains, dainty laces, drapes and 
bY hangings are quickly restored to spotless 
Peateht i 8 cleanliness without injury to fabric or 
| | hands by Crystal White—the pure 
white vegetable oil soap. 


a Ata ive Throughout the household—in the 
iat | | at kitchen, in the laundry and for washing 

: Ree woodwork, linoleums, tile floors and 
| walls, Crystal White is unsurpassed 
for quick and easy cleaning. 


rn 


Among millions of housewives 
Crystal White is the preferred soap 


Sara Lee had received her first letter from 
‘Harvey that day. The maid at_Morley’s 
had forwarded it to her, and Henri had 
, ht it up. 

ort think I have brought you something 
you wish for very much,” he said, looking 
down at her. 

“Lamb?” she inquired anxiously. 

“Better than that.” 

“Sugar?” 

“A letter, mademoiselle.”’ 
| Afterward he could not quite understand 
the way she had suddenly drawn in her 
breath. He had no memory, as she had, of 
\Harvey’s obstinate anger at her going, his 

conviction that she was doing a thing crimi- 
nally wrong and cruel. 
| “Give it to me, please.” 
_ She took it into her room and closed the 
‘door. When she came out again she was 
‘composed and quiet, but rather white. 
‘Poor Henri! He was half mad that day 
with jealousy. Her whiteness he construed 
as longing. 
' This is a part of Harvey’s letter: 

You may think that I have become rec- 
onciled, but I have not. If I could see any 
reason for it I might. But what reason is 
‘there? So many others, older and more ex- 

ienced, could do what you are doing, 
and more safely. 

In your letter from the steamer you tell 
‘menot to worry. Good God, Sara Lee, how 
ean I help worrying? I do not even know 
where you are! If you are in England, well 
and good. If you are abroad I do not want 
toknowit. I know these foreigners. I run 
into them every day. And they do not un- 
derstand American women. I get crazy 
when I think about it. 

I have had to let the Leete house go. 
There is not likely to be such a chance soon 
again. Business is good, but I don’t seem 
to care much about it any more. Honestly, 
dear, I think you have treated me very 
‘badly. I always feel as though the people 
I meet are wondering if we have quarreled 
‘or what on earth took you away on this 
wild-goose chase. I don’t know myself, so 
how can I tell them? 
| Ishall always love you, Sara Lee. I guess 
Tm that sort. But sometimes I wonder. 
if, when we are married, you will leave me 
again in some such uncalled-for way. I 
warn you now, dear, that I won’t stand for 
it. ’'m suffering too much. HARVEY. 


Sara Lee wore the letter next her heart, 
but it did not warm her. She went through 
the next few hours in a sort of frozen com- 
posure and ate nothing at all. 

Then came the bombardment. 
| Henri and Jean, driving out from Dun- 
kirk, had passed on the road ammunition 


moving on to the Front. Henri had given 
Sara Lee her letter, had watched jealously 
for its effect on her, and then, his own face 
white and set, had gone on down the ruined 
street. 

Here within the walls of a destroyed house 
he disappeared. The place was evidently 
familiar to him, for he moved without hesi- 
‘tation. Broken furniture still stood in the 
roofless rooms, and in front of a battered 
bureau Henri paused. Still whistling under 
his breath, he took off his uniform and 
donned a strange one, of greenish gray. In 
the pocket of the blouse he stuffed a soft 
round cap of the same color. Then, resum- 
ing his cape and Belgian cap, with its tassel 
over his forehead, he went out into the street 
‘again. He carried in his belt a pistol, but 
‘it was not the one he had brought in with 
him. Asa matter of fact, by the addition of 
the cap in his pocket, Henri was at that 
‘momentin the full uniform of a lieutenant of 
‘Bavarian infantry regiment, pistol and all. 

He went down the street and along the 
toad toward the poplars. He met the first 
detachment of men out of the trenches just 
beyond the trees, and stepped aside into 
ithe mud to let them pass, calling a greeting 
to them out of the darkness. 

“Bonsoir!” they replied, and saluted 
stiffly. There were few among them who 
did not know his voice, and fewer still who 
did not suspect his business. 

brave man,” they said among them- 
ves as they went on. 

How long will he last?’’ asked one 

young soldier, a boy in his teens. 

yne cannot live long who does as he 
does,” replied a gaunt and bearded man. 
Ps it is a fine life while it continues. A 

life!” 
4 < y 


| 
i 
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trains, waiting in the road until dark before: 
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The boy stepped out of the shuffling line 
and looked behind him. He could see only 
the glow of Henri’s eternal cigarette. ‘I 
should like to go with him,’”’ he muttered 
wistfully. 

The ammunition train was in the village 
now. It kept the center of the road, lest 
it should slide into the mud on either side 
and be mired. The men moved out of its 
way into the ditch, grumbling. 

Henri went whistling softly down the 
road. 

The first shell fell in the neglected square. 
The second struck the rear wagons of the 
ammunition train. Henri heard the terrific 
explosion that followed, and turning ran 
madly back into the village. More shells 
fell into the road. The men scattered like 
partridges, running for the fields, but the 
drivers of the ammunition wagons beat 
their horses and came lurching and shout- 
ing down the road. 

There was cold terror in Henri’s heart. 
He ran madly, throwing aside his cape as 
he went. More shells fell ahead in the 
street. Once in the darkness he fell flat 
over the body of a horse. There was a 
steady groaning from the ditch near by. 
But he got up and ran on, a strange figure 
with his flying hair and his German uni- 
form. 

He was all but stabbed by René when 
he entered the little house. 

“Mademoiselle?” Henri gasped, holding 
René’s bayonet away from his heaving 
chest. 

“T am here,”’ said Sara Lee’s voice from 
the little salle d manger. ‘‘Let them carry 
in the wounded. I am getting ready hot 
water and bandages. There is not much 
space, for the corner of my room has been 
shot away.” 

She was dead white in the candlelight, 
but very calm. 

“You cannot stay here,’’ Henri panted. 
“At any time ee 

Another shell fell, followed by the rumble 
of falling walls. 

“Someone must, stay;’’ said Sara Lee. 
“There must be wounded in the streets. 
Marie is in the cellar.” 

Henri pleaded passionately with her to 
go to the cellar, but she refused. He would 
have gathered her up in his arms and car- 
ried her there, but Jean came in, leading 
a wounded man, and Henri gave up in 
despair. 

All that night they worked, a ghastly 
business. More than one man died that 
night in the little house, while a blond 
young man in a German uniform gave him 
his last mouthful of water or took down 
those pitifully vague addresses which were 
all the dying Belgians had to give. 

“T have not heard—last at Aerschot, but 
now—God knows where.”’ 

No more shells fell. At dawn, with all 
done that could be done, Sara Lee fainted 
quietly in the hallway, and Henri carried 
her in and placed her on her bed. A corner 
of the room was indeed gone. The mantel 
was shattered, and the little stove. But 
on the floor lay Harvey’s photograph, un- 
injured. Henri lifted it and looked at it. 
Then he placed it on the table, and very 
reverently he kissed the palm of Sara Lee’s 
quiet hand. 

Daylight found the street pitiful indeed. 
Henri, at whose costume René had been 
casting wondering glances all night, sent a 
request for men from the trenches to clear 
away the bodies of the horses and bury 
them, and somewhat later over a single 
grave in the fields there was a simple cere- 
mony of burial for the men who had fallen. 
Henri had changed again by that time, but 
he sternly forbade Sara Lee to attend. 

“On pain,” he said, ‘‘ of no more supplies, 
mademoiselle. These things must be. 
They are war. But you can do nothing to 
help, and it will be very sad.” 

Ambulances took away the wounded at 
dawn, and the little house became quiet 
once more. With planks René repaired the 
damage to the corner, and triumphantly 
produced and set up another stove. He 
even put up a mantelshelf, and on it, smil- 
ing somewhat, he placed Harvey’s pic- 
ture. 

Sara Lee saw it there, and a tiny seed of 
resentment took root and grew. 

“Tf there had been no one here last 
night,’’ she said to the photograph, ‘‘many 
more would have died. How can you say 
I am cruel to you? . Isn’t this worth the 
doing?” 


’ 


THE AMAZING INTERLUDE 


But Harvey remained impassive, de- 
tached, his eyes on the photographer’s 
white muslin screen. And the angle of his 
jaw was set and dogged. 


xIT 


thee s morning there was a conference in 
the little house—Colonel Lilias, who 
had come in before for a mute but appre- 
ciative call on Sara Lee, and for a cup of 
chocolate; Captain Tournay, Jean and 
Henri. It was held round the little table in 
the salle 4 manger, after Marie had brought 
coffee and gone out. 

“They had information undoubtedly,” 
said the colonel. “The same thing hap- 
pened at Pervyse when an ammunition 
train went through. They had the place, 
and what is‘more they had the time. Of 
course there are the airmen.” 

“Tt did not leave the main road until 
too late for observation from the air,” 
Henri put in shortly. 

“Yet anyone who saw it waiting at the 
crossroads might have learned its destina- 
tion. The drivers tall sometimes.” 

“But the word had to be carried across,” 
said Captain Tournay. “That is the point. 
My men report flashes of lights from the 
fields. We have followed them up and 
found no houses, no anything. In this flat 
country a small light travels far.’ 

“T shall try to learn to-night,’ Henri 
said. “It is, of course, possible that some 
one from over there ” He shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“TI think not.’”’ Colonel Lilias put a hand 
on Henri’s shoulder affectionately. ‘They 
have not your finesse, boy. And I doubt 
if, in all their army, they have so brave a 
man.” 

Henri flushed. 

“There is a courage under fire, with their 
fellows round—that is one thing. And a 
courage of attack—that is even more sim- 
ple. But the bravest man is the one who 
works alone—the man to whom capture is 
death without honor.’ 

The meeting broke up. Jean and Henri 
went away in the car, and though supplies 
came up regularly Sara Lee did not see the 
battered gray car for four days. At the end 
of that time Henri came alone. Jean, he 
said briefly, was laid up for a little while 
with a flesh wound in his shoulder. He 
would be well very soon. In the meantime 
here at last was mutton. It had come from 
England, and he, Henri, had found it lying 
forgotten and lonely and very sad and had 
brought it along. 

After that Henri disappeared on foot. 
It was midafternoon and asunny day. Sara 
Lee saw him walking briskly across the 
fields and watched him out of sight. She 
spoke some French now, and she had 
gathered from René, who had no scruples 
about listening at a door, that Henri was 
the bravest man in the Belgian Army. 

Until now Sara Lee had given small 
thought to Henri’s occupation. She knew 
nothing of war, and the fact that Henri, 
while wearing a uniform, was unattached, 
had not greatly impressed her. Had she 
known the constitution of a modern army 
she might have wondered over his freedom, 
his powerful car, his passes and maps. But 
his detachment had not seemed odd to her. 
Even his appearance in the uniform of a 
German lieutenant had meant nothing to 
her. She had never seen a German uniform. 

That evening, however, when he re- 
turned she ventured a question. They 
dined together, the two of them, for the 
first time alone. Always before, Jean had 
made the third. And it was a real meal; for 
Sara Lee had sacrificed abit of the mutton 
from her soup, and Henri had produced 
from his pocket a few small oranges. 

“A gift!”’ he said gayly, and piled them 
in a precarious heap in the center of the 
table. On the exact top he placed a walnut. 

“Now speak gently and walk softly,’’ he 
said. “It is a work of art and not to be 
lightly demolished.” 

He was alternately gay and silent during 
the meal, and more than once Sara Lee 
found his eyes on her, with something new 
and different in them. 

“Just you and I together!’’ he said once. 
“Tt is very wonderful.” 

And again: ‘When you go back to him, 
shall you tell him of your good friend who 
has tried hard to serve you?”’ 

“Of course I shall,’’ said Sara Lee. ‘‘ And 
he will write you, I know. He will be very 
grateful.” 
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More than Smart— 


When you wear a 
CHENEY Cravat 
you know your 
neckwear is beyond 
reproach, Notonly 


are they distinctly 
smart in pattern 
and cut, but they 
can be relied upon to 
give unusual service, 
The new REVERSI- 
BLE Cravat, for ex- 
ample, gives double 
wear—and double 
value, This is another 
Cheney creation, em- 
bodying Smart Econ- 
omy. When you select 
ties at your Dealer’s, 
look for the mark 


Tt assures you Smart 
Economy in neckwear 


mB 


With the vogue for 
close-fittingcollarsand 
high vests Cheney Tu- 
bulars have also come 
into wide favor, 


Cheney 


Cravats 


Made by the Country's Leading Silk Manufacturers 


Is there any business be- 
sides the Cleaning Industry 
in which thousands hold 
themselves out as conduct- 
ing the business when 
fewer than five per cent 
are equipped to do so? 
Look: for this emblem, it 
identifies the Master Clean- 
ing Plant. 


of your vicinity write 


NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF 
DYERS AND 
CLEANERS 


Fullerton Building 
Saint Louis 


Knobby Feet for Trays 
Make pin and brush trays with em- 
broidery hoops and for feet use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with 
@ Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors, etc. 
At Stationery, Hardware, Drug and 
ts Photo Supply stores. 

In Canada 13c. Samples and 
Booklet Free. Write Dept. S. 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Ta S=a- 
1 DIDIT MYSELF 


Not a wax or polish, but a durable, quick-drying, high-lustre 


LOOK HER OVER! 
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But it was she who was silent after that, 
because somehow it would be hard to make 
Harvey understand. And as for his being 
grateful ; 

“Mademoiselle,” said Henri later | on, 
“‘would you object if I make a suggestion? 
You wear a very valuable ring. I think it is 
entirely safe, but—who can tell? And also 
it is not entirely kind to remind men who 
are far from all they love that you ——” 

Sara Lee flushed and took off her ring. 

“T am glad you told me,” she said. And 
Henri did not explain that the Belgian 
soldiers would not recognize the ring as 
either a diamond or a symbol, but that to 
him it was close to torture. 

It was when he insisted on carrying out 
the dishes, singing a little French song as he 
did so, that Sara Lee spoke what was in her 
mind. He was in high spirits then. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, ‘‘shall I show 
you something that the eye of no man has 
seen before, and that, when we have seen it, 
shall never be seen again?” 

On her interested consent he called in 
Marie and René, making a great ceremony’ 
of the matter, and sending Marie into 
hysterical giggling. 

‘“Now see!” he said earnestly. ‘‘No eye 
before has ever seen or will again. Will 
you guess, mademoiselle? Or you, Marie? 
René?” 

“A tear?’’ ventured Sara Lee. 

“‘But—do I look like weeping?”’ 

He did not, indeed. He stood, tall and 
young and smiling, before them, and pro- 
duced from his pocket the walnut. 

“Perceive!”’ he said, breaking it open 
and showing the kernel. “‘Has human eye 
ever before seen it?”’ He thrust it into 
Marie’s open mouth. “And it is gone! 
Voila tout!” 

It was that evening, while Sara Lee cut 
bandages and Henri rolled them, that she 
asked him what his work was. He looked 
rather surprised, and rolled for a moment 
without replying. Then: “I am a man of 
all work,” he said. “‘What you call odd 
jobs.” 

“Then you don’t do any fighting?” 

“In the trenches—no. But now and then 
I have a little skirmish.” 

A sort of fear had been formulating itself 
in Sara Lee’s mind. The trenches she could 
understand or was beginning to understand. 
But this alternately joyous and silent idler, 
this soldier of no regiment and no detail— 
was he playing a man’s part in the war? 

““Why don’t you go into the trenches?” 
she asked with her usual directness. “‘ You 
say there are too few men. Yet—lI can 
understand Monsieur Jean, because he has 
only one eye. But you!” 

“T do something,” he said, avoiding 
her eyes. ‘‘It is not a great deal. It is the 
thing I can do best. That is all.” 

He went away some time after that, 
leaving the little house full and busy justify- 
ing its existence. The miller’s son, who 
came daily to chat with Marie, was helping 
in the kitchen. By the warm stove, and 
only kept from standing over it by Marie’s 
sharp orders, were as many men as could 
get near. Each held a bowl of hot soup, 
and—that being a good day—a piece of 
bread. Tall soldiers and little ones, all 
dirty, all weary, almost all smiling, they 
peered over each other’s shoulders, to catch, 
if might be, a glimpse of Marie’s face. 

When they came too close she poked an 
elbow into some hulking fellow and sent 
him back. 

“‘Elbowroom, in the name of God,” she 
would beg. 

Over all the room hung the warm steam 
from the kettles, and a delicious odor, and 
peace. 

Sara Lee had never heard of the word 
““morale.’’ She would have been astounded 
to have been told*that she was helping the 
morale of anarmy. But she gave each night 
in that little house of mercy something that 
nothing else could give—warmth and wel- 
come, but above all a touch of home. 

That night Henri did not come back. She 
stood by her table bandaging, washing 
small wounds, talking her bits of French, 
until one o’clock. Then, the last dressing 
done, she went to the kitchen. Marie was 
there with Maurice, the miller’s son. ; 

“‘Tlas the captain returned?” she asked. 

“Not yet, mademoiselle.”’ 

“Leave a warm fire,’”’ Sara Lee said. ‘‘He 
will probably come in later.”’ 

Maurice went out with a civil good 
night. Sara Lee stood in the doorway after 
he had gone, looking out. Farther along 
the line there was a bombardment going on. 
She knew now what a bombardment meant 

-and her brows contracted. Somewhere 
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there in the trenches men were enduring 
that, while Henri 

She said a little additional prayer that 
night, which was that she should have the 
courage to say to him what she felt—that 
there were big things to do, and that it 
should not all be left to these smiling, ill- 
clad peasant soldiers. 

At that moment Henri, in his gray-green 
uniform, was cutting wire before a German 
trench, one of a party of German soldiers, 
who could not know in the darkness that 
there had been a strange addition to their 
group. Cutting wire and learning many 
things which it was well that he should 
know. 

Now and then, in perfect German, he 
whispered a question. Always he received 
a reply—and stowed it away in his tena- 
cious memory for those it most concerned. 

At daylight he was asleep by Sara Lee’s 
kitchen fire. And at daylight Sara Lee was 
awakened by much firing, and putting on a 
dressing gown she went out to see what was 
happening. René was in the street, looking 
toward the poplar trees. 

“An attack,” he said briefly. 

“You mean—the Germans?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle.”’ 

She went back into the little ruined 
house, heavy-hearted. She knew now what 
it meant, an attack. That night there 
would be ambulances in the street, and 
word would come up that certain men were 
gone—would never again seek warmth and 
shelter in her kitchen or beg like children 
for a second bowl of soup. 

On the kitchen floor by the dying fire 
Henri lay asleep. 
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UCH has been said of the work of 

spies—said and written. Here is a 
woman in Paris sending forbidden messages 
on a marked coin. Men are tapped on the 
shoulder by a civil gentleman in a sack suit, 
and walk away with him, never to be seen 
again. 

But of one sort of spy nothing has been 
written and but little is known. Yet by 
him are battles won or lost. On the intel- 
ligence he brings attacks are prepared for 
and counterattacks launched. It is not 
always the airman, in these days of camou- 
flage, who brings word of ammunition 
trains or of new batteries. 

In the early days of the war the work of 
the secret service at the Front was of the 
gravest importance. There were fewer air 
machines, and observation from the air was 
a new science. Also trench systems were 
incomplete. Between them, known to a 
few, were breaks of solid land, guarded 
from behind. To one who knew, it was 
possible, though dangerous beyond words, 
to cross the inundated country that lay 
between the Belgian front and the German 
lines, and even with good luck to go 
farther. 

Henri, for instance, on that night before 
had left the advanced trench at the railway 
line, had crawled through the Belgian 
barbed wire, and had ad¥anced, standing 
motionless as each star shell burst over- 
head, and then moving on quickly. The 
inundation was his greatest difficulty. 
Shallow in most places, it was full of hidden 
wire and crisscrossed with irrigation ditches. 
Once he stumbled into one, but he got out 
by swimming. Had he been laden with a 
rifle and equipment it might have been 
difficult. 

He swore to himself as his feet touched 
ground again. For a star shell was hanging 
overhead, and his efforts had sent wide and 
ever increasingly widening circles over the 
placid surface of the lagoon. Let them lap 
to the German outposts, and he was lost. 

Henri’s method was peculiar to himself. 
Where there was dry terrain he did as did 
the others, crouched and crept. But here 
in the salt marshes, where the sea had been 
called to Belgium’s aid, he had evolved a 
system of moving, neck deep in water, 
stopping under the white night lights, 
advancing in the darkness. There was no 
shelter. The country was flat as a hearth. 

He would crawl out at last in darkness 
and lie flat, as the dead lie. And then, inch 
by inch, he would work his way forward, by 
routes that he knew. Sometimes he went 
entirely through the German lines, and 
reconnoitered on the roads behind. They 
were shallow lines then, for the inundation 
made the country almost untenable, and a 
charge in force from the Belgians across 
was unlikely. 

Henri knew his country well—as well as 
he loved it. In a farmhouse behind the 
German lines he sometimes doffed his wet 


_King went back to his plain pine table and 
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gray-green uniform and put on the cloth 
of a Belgian peasant. Trust Henri then f 
being a lout, a simple fellow who spoke on 
Flemish—but could hear in many ton 
Watch him standing at crossroads and n 
veling at big guns that rumble by. : 
At first Henri had wished, havi 
learned of an attack, to be among those 
repelled it. Then one day his King 
sent for him to come to that little vil 
which was now his capital city. q 
He had been sent in alone and had foun 
the King at the table, writing. Hen 
bowed and waited. They were not un 
those two men, only Henri was younger a 
lighter, and where the King’s eyes 
gray Henri’s were blue. Such a queer 


to tell that family name of Henri’s w’ 
must never be known. 


want to talk to you. 
valuable work.” 

“T am glad you think it so, sire,” sa 
Henri rather unhappily, because he fe 
what was coming. ‘‘But I cannot do it all 
the time. There are intervals fe 

An ordinary mortal may not interrupta | 
king, but a king may interrupt anything, — 
except perhaps a German bombardment, — 

“Intervals, of course. If there were not | 


you would be done in a month.” 
‘But Iam a soldier. My place is ——” 
“Your place is where 
useful.” 
Henri was getting nothing out of the | 
cigar. He flung it away and got up. } 
“‘I want to fight too,” he said stubbornly. 
““We need every man, and I am—rather a 
good shot. I do this other because I can — 
do it. I speak their infernal tongue. But — 
it’s dirty business at the best, sire.” He 
remembered to put in the sire, but rather © 
ungraciously. Indeed, he shot it out likea 
| 
| 


you are most ) 


bullet. 
‘Dirty business!” said the King thought- — 
fully. ‘‘I see what you mean. It is, of — 
course. But—not so dirty as the things 
they have done, and are doing.” “a 
He sat still and let Henri stamp up an | 
down, because, as has been said, he knew 
the boy. And he had never been one to 
insist on deference, which was why he got 
so much of it. But at last he got up and 
when Henri stood still, rather ashamed of 
himself, he put an arm over the boy’s 
shoulders. ‘ 
“T want you to do this thing for me. 
And this thing only,” he said. “It is the 
work you do best. There are others who 
can fight, but—I do not know anyone else 
who can do as you have done.” > | 
Henri promised. He would have prom- 
ised to go out and drown himself in the sea 
just beyond the wind-swept little garden, 


for the tall grave man who stood before 


im. > | 
Then he bowed and went out, and the ~ 


his work. 

That was the reason why Sara Lee found 
him asleep on the floor by her kitchen 
stove that morning, and went back to her ~ 
cold bed to lie awake and think. But no — 
explanation came to her. : 

The arrival of Marie roused Henri. The > 
worst of the’'bombardment was over, but 
there was far-away desultory firing. He 
listened carefully before, standing outside — 
in the cold, he poured over his head and 
shoulders a pail of cold water. He was 

| 


drying himself vigorously when he heard 
Sara Lee’s voice in the kitchen. 
The day began for Henri when first he - 
saw the girl. It might beevening, butit was 
the beginning for him. So he went in when 
he had finished his toilet and bowed over 
her hand. 
“You are cold, mademoiselle.”” ; 
“T think I am nervous. There was an 
attack this morning.” ( 
“ce Yes? ” 
Marie had gone into the next room, and 
Sara Lee raised haggard eyes to his. 
“Henri,” she said desperately—it was the 
first time she had called him that—‘“‘I have 
something to say to you, and it’s not very 
pleasant.” 
“You are going home?” It was the worst 
thing he could think of. But she shook her 
head. (Continued on Page 53) ca 
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through them. 
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Ring Insertion Tool with which worn grooves can be straightened quickly 
and accurately without resorting to expensive lathe work, 
and without even disconnecting the piston from the con- 
necting rod. This is a big saving for both the repair 


man and the car owner. 
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Showing how easily Munger ‘Always 
Tight’’ Piston Rings can be placed in 
the piston grooves with the Munger 
Ring Insertion Tool 
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Investment in Motor Transport 
Is a Patriotic Duty 


Every truck that moves goods to buyer or consignee from factory, store or 
warehouse does a big part in relieving rail traffic and clearing terminals. 


Every additional ton that is delivered direct cuts out rehandling at least 


twice—and frequently more often. 


Every movement of product or material by highway means a faster movement 
of goods by rail to tide water for shipment over seas. 


Every hour of time saved in domestic business means another hour gained for 
defensive or offensive operation “‘over there.”’ 


Furthermore—The maintenance of 
domestic business by manufacturer, 
jobber and dealer means conservation 
of the great industrial forces on which 
we must depend to finance and carry 
to a successful conclusion the task 
which the world expects America to 
discharge in a manner worthy of her 
traditions, 


This is a big war and the most potent 
factor in winning it is big volume busi- 
ness. 


The third largest industry in the 
United States is engaged almost en- 
tirely in building motor trucks. But it 
is producing and, if each one of us does 
his patriotic duty, it should produce a 
still greater number of trucks for home 
use. 


Put your trucks at work full time. 
If you haven’t a truck, get one; for the 
more trucks that are put at work the 
faster the improvement of national 
highways will follow. 


It is a good thing to encourage this 
movement by word—it is much better 
to invest money in it. 


The man who puts his dollars into 
more trucks and better roads is the one 
whose patriotism counts. 


And he makes no gift, no financial 
sacrifice; for motor transport has dem- 
onstrated that it is profitable over the 
long haul as well as the short one. 


The facts have been given publicity 
in many newspapers, popular maga- 
zines and trade publications. No busi- 
ness man need hesitate to accept motor 
transport as practical. It has been in 
actual operation in scores of cases in 
spite of the road conditions of the worst 


winter in many years. 


Look into the possibilities of motor 
transport in your own business—now 
—and join the nation-wide movement 
for more trucks and better roads. 


Ww THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
‘ Detroit, Michigan, 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
= You will think me most ungrateful and 


nkind. 

“You? Kindness itself!”’ 

“But this is different. It-is not for my- 
self. It is because I care a great deal 
about—about ——”’ 

“Mademoiselle!” 

“About your honor. And somehow this 
morning, when I found you here asleep, and 
those poor fellows in the trenches fight- 


ing —— 

Meni stared at her. So that wasit! And 
he could never tell her. He was sworn to 
secrecy by every tradition and instinct of 
his work. He could never tell her, and she 
would go on thinking him a shirker and a 
coward. She would be grateful. She would 
be sweetness itself. But deep in her heart 
she would loathe him, as only women can 
hate for a failing they never forgive. 

“But I have told you,” he said rather 

wildly, “I am not idle. I do certain things— 
not much, but of a degree of importance.” 

“You do not fight.” 

In Sara Lee’s defense many things may 
be urged—her ignorance of modern war- 
fare; the isolation of her lack of knowledge 
of the language; but, perhaps more than 
anything, a certain rigidity. of standard 
that comprehended no halfway ground. 
Right was right and wrong was wrong to 
her in those days. Men were brave or were 
cowards. Henri was worthy or unworthy. 
And she felt that, for all his kindness to her, 
he was unworthy. 

He could have set himself right with a 
word, at that. But his pride was hurt. He 
said nothing except, when she asked if he 
had minded what she said, to reply: ‘‘Iam 
sorry you feel as you do. I am not angry.” 

He went away, however, without break- 
fast. Sara Lee heard his car going at its 
usual breakneck speed up the street, and 
went to the door. She would have called 
him back if she could, for his eyes haunted 
her. But he did not look back. 
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OR four days the gray car did not come 
back. Supplies appeared in another 
gray car, driven by a surly Fleming. The 
waking hours were full, as usual. Sara Lee 
ha a little thin, and seemed to be always 
istening. But there was no Henri, and 
something that was vivid and joyous 
seemed to have gone out of the little house. 
Even Marie no longer sang as she swept 
or washed the kettles, and Sara Lee, mak- 
ing up the records to send home, put little 
spirit into the letter that went with them. 
On the second day she wrote to Harvey. 
“T am sorry you feel as you do,” she 
wrote, perbaps unconsciously using Henri’s 
last words to her. ‘‘I have not meant to be 
cruel. And if you were here you would 
realize taat whether others could have done 
what J am doing or not—and of course 
many :ould—it is worth doing. I hear that 
other women are establishing houses like 
this. but the British and the French will 
not allow women so near the lines. The men 
come in at night from the trenches so tired, 
so hungry and so cold. Some of them are 
‘wounded too. I dress the little wounds. I 
do give them something, Harvey dear—if 
it is only a reminder that there are homes in 
the world, and everything is not mud and 
waiting and killing.” 

She told him that his picture was on her 
mantel, but she did not say that a corner of 
her room had been blown away or that the 
mantel was but a plank from a destroyed 
house. And she sent a great deal of love, 
but she did not say that she no longer wore 
his ring on her finger. And of course she 
pe coming back to him if he still wanted 

er. 

More than Henri’s absence was troubling 
Sara Lee those days. Indeed she herself 
laid all her anxiety to one thing, a serious 
one at that. With all the marvels of Hen- 
ri’s buying, and Jean’s, her money was not 
holding out. The scope of tht little house 
had grown with its fame. Now and then 
there were unexpected calls, too—Marie’s 
mother, starving in Havre; sickness and 
death in the little town at the crossroads; a 
dozen small emergencies, but adding to the 
demands on her slender income. She had, 
as a matter of fact, already begun to draw 
on her capital. 

And during the days when no gray car 
appeared she faced the situation, took 
stock, as it were, and grew heavy-eyed and 
wistful. 

On the fifth day the gray car came again, 
but Jean drove it alone. He disclaimed any 
need for sympathy over his wound, and 

with René’s aid carried in the supplies. 
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There was the business of checking them 
off, and the further business of Sara Lee’s 
paying for them in gold. She sat at the 
table, Jean across, and struggled with cen- 
times and francs and louis d’or, an en- 
grossed frown between her eyebrows. 

Jean, sitting across, thought her rather 
changed. She smiled very seldom, and her 
eyes were perhaps more steady. It was a 
young girl he and Henri had brought out to 
the little house. It was a very serious and 
rather anxious young woman who sat 
across from him and piled up the money he 
had brought back into little stacks. 

“‘Jean,”’ she said finally, ‘I am not going 
to be able to do it.” 

“To do what?” 

“To continue—here.” 

“You see I had a little money of my own, 
and a little I got in London. You and— 
and Henri have done miracles for me. But 
I have used all my own money, except 
enough to take me back. And now I shall 
fee to start on my English notes. After 
that my 

“You are too good to the men. These 
cigarettes, now—you could do without 
them.” 

“But they are very cheap, and they mean 
so much, Jean.” 

She sat still, her hands before her on the 
table. From the kitchen came the bubbling 
of the eternal soup. Suddenly a tear rolled 
slowly down her cheek. She had a hatred 
of erying in public, but Jean apparently did 
not notice. 

“The trouble, mademoiselle, is that you 
are trying to feed and comfort too many.” 

“Jean,” she said suddenly, “‘where is 
Henri?” 

“Tn England, I think.’ 

The only clear thought in Sara Lee’s 
mind was that Henri was not in France, 
and that he had gone without telling her. 
She had hurt him horribly. She knew that. 
He might never come back to the little 
house of merey. There was, in Henri, for 
all his joyousness, an implacable strain. 
And she had attacked his honor. What 
possible right had she had to do that? 

The memory of all his thoughtful kind- 
ness came back, and it was a pale and dis- 
tracted Sara Lee who looked across the 
table at Jean. 

“Did he tell you anything?” 

“Nothing, mademoiselle.”’ 

“He is very angry with me, Jean.”’ 

“But surely no, mademoiselle. 
you? It is impossible.” 

But though they said nothing more, Jean 
considered the matter deeply. He under- 
stood now, for instance, a certain strange- 
ness in Henri’s manner before his departure. 
They had quarreled, these two. Perhaps it 
was as well, though Jean was by now a 
convert to Sara Lee. But he looked out, 
those days, on but half a world, did Jean. 
So he saw only the woman hunger in Henri, 
and nothing deeper. And in Sara Lee a 
woman, and nothing more. 

And—being Jean—he 
shoulders. 

They fell to discussing ways and means. 
The chocolate could be cut out, but not the 
cigarettes. Sara Lee, arguing vehemently 
for them and trying to forget other things, 
remembered suddenly how Uncle James 
had hated cigarettes, and that Harvey 
himself disapproved of them. Somehow 
Harvey seemed, those days, to present a 
constant figure of disapproval. He gave 
her no moral support. 

At Jean’s suggestion she added to her 
report of so many men fed with soup, so 
much tobacco, sort not specified, so:many 
small wounds dressed—a request that if 
possible her allowance be increased. She 
did it nervously, but when the letter had 
gone she felt a great relief. She inclosed a 
snapshot of the little house. 

Jean, as it happens, had lied about Henri. 
Not once, but several times. He told Marie, 
for instance, in French that Henri was in 
England, and later on he told René. Then, 
having done his errand, he drove six miles 
back along the main road to Dunkirk and 
picked up Henri, who was sitting on the 
bank of a canal watching an ammunition 
train go by. 

Jean backed into a lane and turned the 
carround. After that Henri got in and they 
went rapidly back toward the Front. It 
was a different Henri, however, who left the 
car a mile from the crossroads—an Henri in 
the uniform of a French private soldier, one 
of those odd and impracticable uniforms of 
France during the first year, baggy trou- 
sers, stiff cap, and the long-tailed coat, its 
skirts turned back and faced. Round his 


With 


shrugged his 
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neck he wore a knitted scarf, which cov- 
ered his chin, and, true to the instinct of 
the French peasant in a winter campaign, 
he wore innumerable under-garments, the 
red of a jersey showing through rents in 
his coat. 

Gone were Henri’s long clean lines, his 
small waist and broad shoulders, the swing 
of his walk. Instead, he walked with the 
bent-kneed swing of the French infantry- 
man, that tireless but awkward marching 
step which renders the French Army so 
mobile. 

He carried all the impedimenta of a man 
going into the trenches, an extra jar of 
water, a flat loaf of bread strapped to his 
haversack, and an intrenching tool jingling 
at his belt. 

Even Jean smiled as he watched him 
moving along toward the crowded cross- 
roads—smiled and then sighed. For Jean 
had lost everything in the war. His wife 
had died of a German bullet long months 
before, and with her had gone a child much 
prayed for and soon to come. But Henri 
had brought back to Jean something to 
live for—or to die for, as might happen. 

Henri walked along gayly. He hailed 
other French soldiers. He joined a handful 
and stood talking to them. But he reached 
the crossroads before the ammunition train. 

The crossroads was crowded, as usual— 
many soldiers, at rest, waiting for the word 
to fallin, a battery held up by the breaking 
of a wheel. A temporary forge had been 
set up, and soldiers in leather aprons were 
working over the fire. A handful of peas- 
ants watched, their dull eyes following 
every gesture. And one of them was a man 
Henri sought. 

Henri sat down on the ground and lighted 
a cigarette. The ammunition train rolled in 
and halted, and the man Henri watched 
turned his attention to the train. He had 
been dull and quiet at the forge, but now he 
became smiling, a good fellow. He found a 
man he knew among the drivers and offered 
him a cigarette. He also produced and pre- 
sented an entire box of matches. Matches 
were very dear, and hardly to be bought at 
any price. Henri watched grimly and 
hummed a little song: 


“Trou ld ld, ed ne va guéere; 
Trou la ld, ¢d ne va pas.” 


Still humming under his breath, when the 
peasant left the crossroads he followed him. 
Not closely. The peasant cut across the 
fields. Henri followed the road and en- 
tered the fields at a different angle. He 
knew his way quite well, for he had done 
the same thing each day for four days. 
Only sometimes he had been a Belgian 
peasant, and once he was an officer, and 
once he had been a priest. 

Four days he had done this thing, but 
to-day was different. To-day there would 
be something worth while, he fancied. And 
he made a mental note that Sara Lee must 
not be in the little house that night. 

When he had got to a canal where the 
pollard willows were already sending out 
their tiny red buds, Henri sat down again. 
The village lay before him, desolate and 
ruined, a travesty of homes. And on a 
slight rise, but so concealed from him by 
the willows that only the great wings 
showed, stood the windmill. 

It was the noon respite then, and beyond 
the line of poplars all was quiet. The enemy 
liked time for food, and the Belgians, 
crippled by the loss of that earlier train, 
were husbanding their ammunition. Far 
away a gap in the poplar trees showed a 
German observation balloon, a tiny dot 
against the sky. 

The man Henri watched went slowly, for 
he carried a bag of grain on his back. Henri 
no longer watched him. He watched the 
wind wheel. It had been broken, and one 
plane was now patched with what looked 
like a red cloth. There was a good wind, 
but clearly the miller was idle that day. 
The great wings were not turning. 

Henri sat still and smoked. He thought 
of many things—of Sara Lee’s eyes when in 
the center of the London traffic she had 
held the dying donkey; of her small and 
radiant figure at the Savoy; of the morning 
he had found her at Calais, in the Gare 
Maritime, quietly unconscious that she had 
done a courageous thing. And he thought, 
too, of her ring and the photograph she 
carried. But mostly he remembered the 
things she had said to him on their last 
meeting. 

Perhaps there came to him his tempta- 
tion too. It would be so easy that night, 
if things went well, to make a brave show- 
ing before her, to let her see that these odd 
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jobs he did had their value and their risks. 
But he put that from him. The little house 
of mercy must be empty that night, for her 
sake. He shivered as he remembered the 
room where she slept, the corner that was 
shot away and left open to the street. 

So he sat and watched. And at one 
o’clock the mill wheel began turning. It 
was easy to count the revolutions by the 
red wing. Nine times it turned, and 
stopped. After five minutes or so it turned 
again, thirty times. Henri smiled: an ugly 
smile. 

“A good guess,”’ he said to himself. “ But 
it must be more than a guess.” 

His work for the afternoon was done. 
Still with the bent-kneed swing he struck 
back to the road, and rejoined Jean, who 
Was waiting with the car. 

Henri took a plunge into the canal when 
hehadremoved his French uniform, and pro- 
ducing a towel from under a bush rubbed 
himself dry. His lean boyish body gleamed, 
arms and legs brown from much swimming 
under peaceful summer suns. On his chest 
he showed two scars, still pink—shrapnel 
bites, he called them. But he had, it is to 
be feared, a certain young satisfaction in 
them. 

He was in high good humor. The water 
was icy, and Jean had refused to join him. 

“My passion for cleanliness,’ he said 
blithely, “‘is the result of my English school 
days. You would have been the better for 
an English education, Jean.”’ 

“A canal in March!” Jean grunted. 
“You will end badly.” 

Henri looked longingly at the water. 

“Had I a dry towel,” he said, “I would 
go in again.” 

Jean looked at him with his one eye. 

“You would be prettier without those 
scars,”’ he observed. But in his heart he 
prayed that there might be no others added 
to them, that nothing might mar or destroy 
that bright and youthful body. 

“Dépéchez-vous! Nous sommes pressés!”’ 
he added. 

But Henri was minded to play. He girded 
panies with the towel and struck an atti- 
tude. 

“The Russian ballet, Jean!’’ he said, and 
sent Jean into deep grumbles of laughter by 
his burlesque. 

“T must have exercise,’’ Henri said at 
last when, breathless and with flying hair, 
he began to dress. “That, too, is my Eng- 
lish schooling. If you, Jean ue 

“To the devil with your English school- 
ing!’’ Jean remonstrated. 

Henri sobered quickly after that. The 
exhilaration of his cold plunge was over. 

“The American lady?” he asked. ‘“‘She 
is all right?”’ Z 

“She is worried. There is not enough 
money.” 

Henri frowned. 

“And I have nothing!” 

This opened up an old wound with Jean. 

“Tf you would be practical and take pay 
for what you are doing,” he began. 

Henri cut him short. 

“Pay!” he said. “‘ What is there to pay 
me with? And what is the use of reopening 
the matter? A man may be a spy for love 
of his country. God knows there is enough 
lying and deceit in the business. But to be 
a spy for money—never!”’ 

There was a little silence. Then: “‘Now 
for mademoiselle,’’ said Henri. ‘“‘She must 
be out of the village to-night. And that, 
dear friend, must be your affair. She does 
not like me.”’ 

All the life had gone out of his voice. 


xv 


““T)UT why should I go?”’ Sara Lee asked. 
“Tt is kind of you to ask me, Jean. 
But I am here to work, not to play.” 

Long ago Sara Lee had abandoned her 
idea of Jean as a paid chauffeur. She even 
surmised, from something Marie had said, 
that he had been a person of importance in 
the Belgium of before the war. So she was 
grateful, but inclined to be obstinate. 

“You have been so much alone, made- 
moiselle : 

** Alone!” 

“Cut off from your own kind. And now 
and then one finds, at the hotel in Dun- 
kirk, some English nurses who are having 
a holiday. You would like to talk to them 
perhaps.” 

“Jean,” she said unexpectedly, “why 
don’t you tell me the truth? You want me 
to leave the village to-night. Why?” 

“Because, mademoiselle, there will be a 
bombardment.” 

“The village itself?” 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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10,000 ae 
miles is the 
turning point 
in the efhiciency 
of thepaverape 
motor—simply be- 
cause most motorists 
fail to put in zew piston 
rings then. 


As a result of this neglect, the waste 
of gasoline and power mounts up— 
often to as high as 25%. Oil gets 
into the cylinder head, causing carbon, 
pitting of valves; and the engine gets 
noisy, due to the piston head slapping 
the cylinder wall, because the worn 

piston rings can’t hold the piston steady. 


Keep up the efficiency of 
your engine and check its 
depreciation by installing 
gas-tight piston rings. 


Inlands will save you $5 to $10 per set 
over any other type of gas-tight piston 
ring.. The Inland is low-priced because 
one piece. Absolutely gas-tight because the 
Spiral Cut eliminates the gap and also 
causes the ring to expand in a perfect 
circle, making a complete seal against 
the cylinder wall. Strongest and most 
durable, because equal width and thick- 
ness all around. 


The Spiral Cut principle is patented 
—neither its construction nor its 
advantages can be duplicated in 
any other ring. Ask your garage 
man about Inlands today. 
Write for booklet. 
Dealers—Our plan is a real 


business builder for you— 
write at once. 
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(Continued from Page 53) 

““We expect it,’ he answered dryly. 

Sara Lee went a little pale. 

“But then I shall be needed, as I was 
before.” ; 

“No troops will pass through the town 
ate ta They will take a road beyond the 
fields.” 

“How do you know these things?” she 
asked, wondering. “About the troops I 
can understand. But the bombardment?” 

“There are ways of finding out, made- 
moiselle,” he replied in his noncommittal 
voice. “Now, will you go?” 

“May I tell Marie and René?” 


“Then I shall not go. How can you 
think that I would consider my own safety 
and leave them here?” 

Jean had ascertained before speaking 
that Marie was not in the house. As for 
René, he sat on the single doorstep and 
whittled pegs on which to hang his rifle 
inside the door. And as he carved he sang 
words of his own to the tune of Tipperary. 

Inside the little salle d manger Jean reas- 
sured Sara Lee. It was important—vital— 
that René and Marie should not know 
far in advance of the bombardment. They 
were loyal, certainly, but these were his 
orders. In abundance of time they would 
be warned to leave the village. 

“Who is to warn them?”’ 

“Henri has promised, mademoiselle. And 
what he promises is done.”’ 

“You said this morning that he was in 
England.” 

“He has returned.” 

Sara Lee’s heart, which had been going 
along merely as a matter of duty all day, 
suddenly began to beat faster. Her color 
came up and then faded again. He had 
returned, and he had not come to the little 
house. But then—what could Henri mean 
to her, his coming or his going? Was she 
to add to her other sins against Harvey the 
supreme one of being interested in Henri? 

Not that she said all that, even to her- 
self. There was a wave of gladness and 
then a surge of remorse. That is all. But 
it was a very sober Sara Lee who put on 
her black suit with the white collar that 
afternoon and ordered, by Jean’s sugges- 
tion, the evening’s preparations as though 
nothing was to happen. 

She looked round her little room before 
she left it. It might not be there when she 
returned. So she placed Harvey’s photo- 
graph under her mattress for safety. 

Sometime after dusk that evening the 
ammunition train moved out. At a point 
a mile or so from the village a dispatch 
rider on a motor cycle stopped the rum- 
bling lorry ahead and delivered a message, 
which the guide read by the light of a 
sheltered match. The train moved on, but 
it did not turn down to the village. It went 
beyond to a place of safety, and there re- 
mained for the night. 

But before that time Henri, lying close in 
a field, had seen a skulking figure run from 
the road to the mill, and soon after had 
seen the mill wheel turn once, describing a 
great are; and on one of the wings, showing 
only toward the poplar trees, was a lighted 
lantern. 

Five minutes later, exactly time enough 
for the train to have reached the village 
street, German shells began to fall in it. 
Henri, lying flat on the ground, swore 
silently and deeply. 

In every land during this war there have 
been those who would sell their country for 
a price. Sometimes money. Sometimes 
protection. And of all betrayals that of the 
man who sells his own country is the most 
dastardly. Henri, lying face down, bit the 
grass beneath him in sheer rage. 

One thing he had not counted on, he who 
foresaw most things. The miller and his 
son, being what they were, were cowards as 
well. Doubtless the mill had been promised 
protection. It was too valuable to the Ger- 
mans to be destroyed. But with the first 
shot both men left the house by the mill 
and scurried like rabbits for the open fields. 

Maurice, poor Marie’s lover by now, 
almost trampled on Henri’s prostrate body. 
And Henri was alone, and his work was to 
take them alive. 

They had information he must have— 
how the modus vivendi had been arranged, 
through what channels. And under suit- 
able treatment they would tell. 

He could not follow them through the 
fields. He lay still, during a fiercer bom- 
bardment than the one before, raising his 

head now and then to see if the little house 
of mercy still stood. No shells came his way, 
but the sky line of the village altered 
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quickly. The standing fragment of the 
church tower went early. There was much > 
sound of falling masonry. From somewhere | 
behind him a Belgian battery gave tongue, 
but not for long. And then came silence, | 

Henri moved then. He crept nearer the 
house and nearer. And at last he stood 
inside and took his bearings. A lamp 
burned in the kitchen, showing a dirty 
brick floor and a littered table—such a 
house as men keep, untidy and unhome- 
like. A burnt kettle stood on the hearth, 
and leaning against the wall was the bag of 
grain Maurice had carried from the crogs- | 
roads. | 

“A mill which grinds without grain,” 
Henri said to himself. 

There was a boxed-in staircase to the 
upper floor, and there, with the doorslightly 
ajar, he stationed himself, pistol in hand. 
Now and then he glanced uneasily at the 
clock. Sara Lee must not be back before 
he had taken his prisoners to the little 
house and turned them over to those who 
waited there. : - 

There were footsteps outside, and Henri 
drew the door a little closer. But he was 
dismayed to find it Marie. She crept in, a 
yas and broken thing, and looked about 

er. 

“‘Maurice!”’ she called. 

She sat down for a moment, and then, 
seeing the disorder about her, set to work to 
clear the table. It was then that Henri 
lowered his pistol and opened the door. 

“Don’t shriek, Marie,”’ he said. 

She turned and saw him, and clutched at 
the table. 

“Monsieur!” 

“Marie,” he said quietly, ‘‘go up these 
stairs and remain quiet. Do not walk 
round. And do not come down, no matte) 
what you hear!” 

She obeyed him, stumbling somewhat 
For she had seen his revolver, and it fright 
ened her. But as she passed him shi 
clutched at his sleeve. 

‘He is good—Maurice,”’ she said, gasp 
ing. ‘Of the father I know nothing, bu 
Maurice 4 

“Go up and besilent!”’ was all he said. 
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Now, by all that goes to make a story 
Sara Lee should have met Mabel at th 
H6tel des Arcades in Dunkirk, and shoul, 
have been able to make that efficient youn 
woman burn with jealousy—Mabel, wh 
from the safety of her hospital in Boulogn 
considered Dunkirk the Front. 

Indeed Sara Lee, to whom the world wa 
beginning to seem very small, had had som 
such faint hope. But Mabel was not ther 
and it was not until long after that they mé 
at all, and then only when the lights ha 
gone down and Sara Lee was again knittir 
by the fire. 

There were a few nurses there, in the 
white veils with the red cross over the for 
head, and one or two Englishwomen in ha’ 
that sat a trifle too high on the tops | 
their heads and with long lists before the 
which they checked as they ate. Aviato 
in leather coats; a few spahis in cloak ar 
turban, with full-gathered bloomers ar 
high boots; some American ambulan, 
drivers, rather noisy and very young; ar 
many officers, in every uniform 0 
Allied armies, sat at food together and f 
a time forgot their anxieties under thei 
fluence of lights, food and warmth, andr 
and white wine mixed with water. 

When he chose, Jean could be a delightt 
companion; not with Henri’s lift of spiri 
but quietly interesting. And that eveni: 
he was'a new Jean to Sara Lee, a man oft) 
world, talking of world affairs. He fow. 
her apt and intelligent, and for Sara L? 
much that had been clouded cleared ) 
forever that night. Until then she hi 
known only the humanities of the war, ' 
its inhumanities. There, over that lit? 
table, she learned something of its polit’ 
and its inevitability. She had been workis 
in the dark, with her heart only. Now 
began to grasp the real significance of it 
of Belgium’s anxiety for many years, 
Germany’s cold and cruel preparation, 
empty protests of friendship. She lea 
of the flight of the government from B 
sels, the most important state papers be 
taken away in a hand cart, on top of w: 
at the last moment, some flustered offi 
had placed a tall silk hat! She learn 
the failure of great fortifications before 
invaders’ heavy guns. And she had dra 
for her such a picture of Albert of Belgi 
as she was never to forget. 

Perhaps Sara Lee’s real growth be 
that night, over that simple dinner at /® 
Hotel des Arcades. 


, 
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“T wish,”’ she said at last, “that Uncle 
James could have heard all this. He was 
always so puzzled about it all. And—you 
make it so clear.” 

When dinner was over a bit of tension 
had relaxed in her somewhat. She had been 
too close, for too long. And when a group 
of Belgian officers, learning who she was, 
asked to be presented and gravely thanked 
her, she flushed with happiness. 

“We must see if mademoiselle shall not 
have a medal,” said the only one who spoke 
English. 

“A medal? For what?” 

“For courage,’”’ he said, bowing. “Bel- 
ium has little to give, but it can at least do 
onor to a brave lady.” 

Jean was smiling when they passed on. 
What a story would this slip of a girl take 
- home with her! 

' But: “I don’t think I want a medal, 
| Jean,” she said. ‘I didn’t come for that. 
| And after all it is you and Henri who have 

done the thing—not I.’ 

' — Accustomed to women of a more sophis- 
. icated class, Jean had at first taken her 
' naiveté for the height of subtlety. He was 
' always expecting her to betray herself. 

But after that evening with her he changed. 

Just such simplicity had been his wife’s. 
' Sometimes Sara Lee reminded him of her— 
' the upraising of her eyes or an unstudied 
' gesture. 

He sighed. 
“You are very wonderful, you Amer- 
- jeans,” he said. It was the nearest to a 
compliment that he had ever come. And 
after that evening he was always very 
ntle with her. Once he had protected her 
Ricans Henri had asked him to do so; now 
he himself became in his silent way her 
protector. 

The ride home through the dark was very 
' quiet. Sara Lee sat beside him watching the 
| stars and growing increasingly anxious as 
| they went, not too rapidly, toward the little 
- house. There were no lights. Air raids had 
| grown common in Dunkirk, and there were 
_ no street lights in the little city. Once on 
| the highway Jean lighted the lamps, but 
| left them very low, and two miles from the 
' little house he put them out altogether. 
| They traveled by starlight then, following 
) as best they could the tall trees that marked 
. the road. Now and then they went astray 
| at that, and once they tilted into the ditch 
) and had hard pulling to get out. 

At the top of the street Jean stopped and 
went on foot a little way down. He came 
back, with the report that new shells had 
made the way impassable; and again Sara 
Lee shivered. If the little house was gone! 

But it was there, and lighted too. 
' Through its broken shutters came the 
| yellow glow of the oil lamp that now hung 
) over the table in the salle d manger. 

_ Whatever Jean’s anxieties had been fell 
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‘from him as he pushed open the door. 
Henri’s voice was the first thing they heard. 
_ He was too much occupied to notice their 
| approach. 
___§So it was that Sara Lee saw, for the last 
| time, the miller and his son, Maurice; saw 
| them, but did not know them, for over their 
| heads were bags of their own sacking, with 
_ eyeholes roughly cut in them. Their hands 
_ were bound, and three soldiers were waiting 
_ to take them away. 

*T have covered your heads,’’ Henri was 
saying in French, “because it is not well 
_ that our brave Belgians should know that 
_ they have been betrayed by those of their 
| Own number.” . : 

_ It was a cold and terrible Henri who 
spoke. 

__ “Take them away,” he said to the wait- 
| Ing men. 

__ A few moments later he turned from the 
-door and heard Sara Lee sobbing in her 
/toom. He tapped, and on receiving no reply 
he went in. The room was unharmed, and 
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by the light of a candle he saw the girl, 
face down on the bed. He spoke to her, 


but she only lay crouched deeper, her | 


shoulders shaking. 


“Tt is war, mademoiselle,”’ he said, and | 


went closer. Then suddenly all the hurt of 
the past days, all the bitterness of the last 
hour, were lost in an overwhelming burst 
of tenderness. 

He bent over her and put his arms round 


> 


er. 
“That I should have hurt you so!” he 
said softly. “I, who would die for you, 
mademoiselle. I who worship you.” He 
buried his face in the warm hollow of her 
neck and held her close. He was trembling. 
“T love you,”’ he whispered. “I love you.” 

She quieted under his touch. He was 
very strong, and there was refuge in his 
arms. For a moment she lay still, happier 
than she had been for weeks. It was Henri 
ae was shaken now and the girl who was 
still. 

But very soon came the thing that, after 
all, he expected. She drew herself away 
from him, and Henri, sensitive to every 
gesture, stood back. 

“Who are they?”’ was the first thing she 
said. It rather stabbed him. He had just 
told her that he loved her, and never before 
in his careless young life had he said that to 
any woman. 

““Spies,”’ he said briefly. 

A flushed and tearful Sara Lee stood up 
then and looked up at him gravely. 

“Then—that is what you do?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle.”’ 

Quite suddenly she went to him and held 
up her face. 

“Please kiss me, Henri,” she said very 
sue te “T have been cruel and stupid, 
an ” 

But he had her in his arms then, and he 
drew her close as though he would never let 
her go. He was one great burst of joy, poor 
Henri. But when she gently freed herself 
at last it was to deliver what seemed for a 
time his death wound. 

“You have paid me a great tribute,’”’ she 
said, still simply and gravely. “I wanted 
you to kiss me, because of what you said. 
But that will have to be all, Henri dear.’’ 

“All?” he said blankly. 

“You haven’t forgotten, have you? I—I 
am engaged to somebody else.’’ 

Henri stood still, swaying a little. 

“And you love him? More than you 
care for me?”’ 

“He is—he is my kind,” said Sara Lee 
rather pitifully. “I am not what you think 
me. You see me here, doing what you think 
is good work, and you are grateful. And 
you don’t see any other women. Sol 4 

“And you think I love you because I see 
no one else?” he demanded, still rather 
stunned. 

“Tsn’t that part of it?” 

He flung out his hands as though he 
despaired of making her understand. 

“This man at home ” he said bit- 
terly; “‘this man who loves you so well that 
he let you cross the sea and come here 
alone—do you love him very dearly?”’ 

““T am promised to him.” 

All at once Sara Lee saw the little parlor 
at home, and Harvey, gentle, rather stolid 
and dependable. Oh, very dependable. 
She saw him as he had looked the night he 
had said he loved her, rather wistful and 
very, very tender. She could not hurt him 
so. She had said she was going back to 
him, and she must go. 

“T love him very much, Henri.” 

Very quietly, considering the hell that 
was raging in him, Henri bent over and 
kissed her hand. Then he turned it over, 
and for an instant he held his cheek against 
its warmth. He went out at once, and Sara 
Lee heard the door slam. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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UO Concrete Builder 
(J Structural Engineer 
(J PLUMBING AND HEATING 
(J Sheet Metal Worker 
H Toxtile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 


ee 
Present 

Occupation = 
Street 
and No. 


a a 


(J ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 

O00 Show Card Writer 

[J] Sign Painter 

LJ Railroad Trainman 
DJILLUSTRATING 

_] Cartooning 

(LJ BOOKKEEPER 

(J Stenographer and Typist 
[] Cert. Pub. Accountant 
L] TRAFFIC MANAGER 
(0 Railway Accountant 
L] Commercial Law 

[] GOOD ENGLISH 

(] Teacher 

|] Common School Subjects 
O Mathematics 

(] CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 


Spanish 
(_] Navigation on phono- 
CIAGRICULTURE feraph disks 
OO Poultry Raising §LJFrench 


State —— 
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Copyright 1918, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. | 


Any one of the 20,000 Goodyear Service Station Dealers 
will gladly help you get extra mileage from Goodyear tires. 


cs OD 
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Get the Most From 


JF ever there was a 
time that an auto- 
mobile tire should 
== be made to yield up 
i ae atom of its usefulness, 
that time is with us now. 


Every dollar saved today 
through the more careful use 
of articles already manufac- 
tured, is a dollar added to the 
resources of the nation. 


An astonishing number of 
such dollars might be saved 
and the satisfaction of tire- 
users proportionately in- 
creased, if the tires now in 
use were given proper care. 


The plain fact is, that for 
every two tires which deliver 
their full capacity in the own- 
er’s service at present, one tire 
is prematurely ruined by abuse 
and neglect. 


Proper tire care involves a 
somewhat elaborate program, 
but for everyone concerned it 
is a program well worth carry- 
ing out. 


For the tire-user it means im- 
mensely greater returns from 
his investment; for the tire- 
maker it means a heightened 
respect for his product. 


The fallacy once so popular 
that tire-makers want their 
product to wear out quickly, 
has finally been quashed by 


their efforts to prevent this 
very thing. 


Tire-makers know, just as well 
as any other business men, that 
their success will be measured 
by their customers’ satisfaction. 


We have from time to time 
issued tire conservation bulle- 
tins, covering the entire sub- 
ject of proper tire care. 


These are especially appropri- 
ate just at this time, and we 


A CODE FOR 
TIRE-USERS 


1—Keep tires properly inflated. 


2—Be sure to repair little tread cuts 
regularly. 

3—Prevent blowouts by avoiding 
severe jolts and by maintaining 
full air pressure. 

4—Have mud boils cleaned out and 
repaired at once. 

5—Be careful in applying tubes. 


6—Avoid sudden stops, quick starts 
and skidding. 


7—Keep front wheels in alignment. 


8—Use French ‘Talc in the casing 
—but avoid using too much. 
9— Avoid ruts and save the side-walls. 
10—Don’t drive in car tracks. 
11—Apply chains properly. (If they 
must be used. ) 
12—Avoid sharp obstructions. 


13—Remove grease, oil and acids from 
your tires at once by using a 
cloth moistened in gasoline. 


14—Examine clincher rims occasion- 
ally for irregularities and rust. 

15—Prevent damage from rust by 
using rim paint. 

16—Carry spare tubes in a bag. 

17—Keep spare tires covered. 


18—Be sure that nothing on the ma- 
chine scrapes the tires as they 
revolve. 


19—Avoid the use of any substitute 
for air. 
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shall be glad to send copies of 
them to any tire-user upon 
request. 


We have found in the past, 
however, that a great many 
car-owners are disinclined to 
care for their tires themselves, 
whether from lack of time or 
for some other reason. 


It was largely to meet this 
condition and to cancel its 
detriment that the Goodyear 
Service Station plan was 
launched. 


Throughout America, in Cities, 
towns and hamlets, we have 
established Goodyear Service 
Station Dealers to the number 


of 20,000. 


The aim’ of these dealers is 
identical with our own, to 
increase the mileages delivered 
by Goodyear Tires that users 
may get out of them the last 
bit of good. 


These men will help you care 
for your tires—help you make 
them last longer; it is part of 
their policy of giving maxi- 
mum value at minimum cost. 


We urge you to profit by the 
service they stand so willing to 
give—now, above all times, to 
get the most from your tires. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 


CORD TERES 
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confessed to a definite knowledge as to how 
to run the National Army; each of the 
fifteen present explained clearly how the 
Red Cross should be run—with one excep- 
tion. One of the women present, a compara- 
tive stranger, a Mrs. Ober, distinguished 
herself by her unbroken silence. When the 
session of three hours and a half was up, 
however, this woman timidly approached 
Mrs. Standish and whispered in her ear. 

“T feel the same way about my son as 
you do about yours,”’ she said. And then 
she added strangely: ‘Maybe there is 
something I can do to help.” 

She drew Mrs. Standish into a corner. 

“T am not queer—or crazy,’’ she went 
on in a low voice, ‘“‘and I can give you no 
message save this one: If your eyes meet 
anywhere the one word Portugal I suggest 
that you obey the summons.” 

She placed a finger on her lips and was 
gone. Mrs. Standish watched her go, 
wondering. 

“Who is she?”’ queried Mrs. Standish of 
her friends, without however thinking fit 
. to repeat the woman’s words. “I suggest,”’ 
she went on, “that her dressings be ex- 
amined. They may contain powdered glass. 
We cannot be too careful. It seems to me 
she bears a sort of German name.” 

All through the excitement of preparing 
for the jiujitsu fight Mrs. Standish con- 
tinued to wear her heart upon her sleeve. 
She adopted a slogan of her own manufac- 
ture—she told everybody everywhere that 
she’d give everything she had to keep her 
son at home. She usually hedged when 
taken to task by saying that she was well 
aware, as was everybody else, that her 
money couldn’t keep him home; so what 
odds, anyway? 

At dinner one evening, while they were 
alone—save for the presence of the harm- 
less Bertha—Dexter Standish reproached 
his mother mildly for making her oft- 
repeated wild assertion. 

“T’ve got to go; so there’s an end to it,” 
he said. 

“But,” she insisted, ‘“‘I only say it to my 
friends. And it’s true; if I could keep you 
home and give up all my wealth I’d do it in 
a minute.” 

“You mean,” he suggested, ‘‘if it could 
be done with honor.” 

“Oh, of course, I suppose so,’”’ returned 
the widow. ‘“‘Why—even Bertha feels the 
way I do. Bertha, how much would you 
give to keep Mr. Dexter here from going 
away to war?” 

Bertha made a calculation. ‘‘Oh, maybe 
fifty dollars,” she returned. 

“There!’’ said his mother triumphantly; 
“even Bertha would give fifty dollars to 
have you stay at home. We all feel the 
same.” 

Bertha blushed and giggled and went 
down to tell the story belowstairs. That 
night several people in the city talked of 
Mrs. Standish’s unusual assertion. Some of 
them may have wondered vaguely whether 
she would get her wish. 

The next morning included in Mrs. 
Standish’s voluminous mail there was a 
typewritten envelope, bearing a local post- 
mark and containing a single sheet of 
paper, on which was typed a single line: 

“Tell Doctor Arany that you come from 
Portugal.” 

Three days after that Dexter Standish 
himself entered the private office at Doc- 
tor Arany’s bungalow. Doctor Arany wel- 
comed him warmly and waved him to a 
seat. 

“Your good mother and myself,” said 
the doctor, who to Dexter seemed some- 
what old and worn, “had a very pleasant 
interview. She is a very level-headed 
woman. I had gathered the impression 
that she had the reputation for being a 
trifle indiscreet in her conversation—her 
political career has reeked with invective 
and anathema—but fi 

“My mother,’’ nodded Dexter, ‘‘is an 
anomaly. If she wants to keep anything to 
herself you may rest assured she does it. 
Latterly there’s been a distinct method in 
her madness. She wanted something; she 
didn’t dare to ask how to go about it. She 
spread her gospel far and wide—actually 
without directing the least suspicion toward 
herself. She got the information that she 
looked for. It was volunteered.” 

The doctor rose, bowed, and excused 
himself a moment. He stepped into the 
anteroom. Inside of three minutes he was 
back—smiling, debonair. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


Dexter Standish stared at him. “You 
look—different,” he exclaimed. “ Younger, 
somehow—a different man.” 

“Tt is the cold water—on my eyes,” 
nodded the physician. ‘‘My tired eyes 
make my entire nervous system tired. Let 
me ask you,” he went on, “whether you 
have any idea who may have sent the slip 
of paper that linked my name with the 
mention of the word Portugal. Your 
mother had an idea it was a woman of the 
name of Ober.” 

Dexter Standish smiled. ‘‘I have an idea 
it was our waitress, Bertha,”’ he said. “‘She’s 
probably one of the Kaiser’s underground 
allies.” 

“But that would not connect her up 
with me,” said the doctor, shaking his head. 
“And besides, I am told that it was due 
to the intervention of a young man of the 
name of Bones.” 

“Bones?” queried Dexter Standish. 

“Bones,’”’ repeated the physician. “The 
name is confidential. Do you know whether 
he may have sent the message? It is of 
importance; but not too much.” 

“T do not know,” said Dexter. 

The doctor, who had been studying his 
visitor, waved the matter aside. His man- 
ner toward Standish, be it said, was vastly 
different from his manner toward the young 
man Bones. His tone was serious; he 
spoke with convincing sincerity and ear- 
nestness. 

“Mr. Standish,’ said he, “believe me, 
I am not so mercenary or so businesslike 
about this matter as I may seem to be. Let 
me entreat you to believe that I do not 
assist where my sympathies have not been 
first engaged. Will you tell me why you do 
not care to go to war? In your case it is 
not, I take it, fear!” 

“Doctor,” said young Standish, “I am 
one of the most well-to-do and best-known 
young men in this city. My mother’s politi- 
cal career and her wealth have given me 
unusual prominence. I am, furthermore, 
rich in my own right. Being such, I ama 
constant mark. I have been blackmailed 
half a dozen times. All this has made me 
wary. I’ve got to know, somehow, that 
you are not operating such a scheme. I’ve 
got to know, further, that you are not a 
member of the secret service. I’ve got to 
be sure of you before I actually commit 
myself. You understand?” 

The doctor nodded. ‘‘You are reason- 
able,” he said, ‘‘and I am trying to think 
how to convince you. I think I shall insist 
upon your examination of this room. You 
have sufficient mechanical intelligence to 
discover the presence of a dictograph, even 
though cleverly concealed. There is no 
one here — or in the house — save Miss 
Nilsson, my assistant, and myself. I assure 


you ——” 
Dexter Standish held up his hands. He 
had scrutinized the doctor closely. “I 


think,” he said slowly, ‘“‘that I can take a 
chance. I believe you are safe. If you are 
not, sir, then you will have ruined the lives 
of three people at the least, dragged my 
reputation in the mud, and consigned me 
to a prison unless I can'put a bullet through 
my brain before that comes. The risk I 
take is deadly.” 

“The risk depends on you alone—and on 
your mother,” said the doctor; “be well 
assured of that. You and she hold this 
matter in the hollow of your hands.’ He 
dismissed that subject. ‘‘Why is it,’ he 
repeated, ‘‘that you do not want to go to 
war?” 

Dexter Standish hesitated for an in- 
stant. While he did so the doctor looked 
him over. Standish was a magnificent 
specimen—tall and straight and spare. 
His skin was clear as a baby’s, though 
tinged with brown, and ruddy from the 
wind. His eyes were clear. There was a 
pleasing irregularity about his features 
that made him a trifle more attractive in 
appearance than he might have been if 
merely handsome. He was still young. 
Upon him was the indecision of youth. 
Romance emanated from him. He pos- 
sessed the unexplainable quality of magnet- 
ism. The doctor noted all these things 
swiftly and with unerring judgment. Then 
Standish pulled out his wallet and drew 
from it the picture of a girl. 

“T feel justified in mentioning her,’”’ he 
said, still pondering on the propriety of it. 
“The situation is unusual. My chief reason 
for not wanting to go to war is this—I want 
to live with her.” ; 


The doctor took the picture; his eyes 
glowed with appreciation. ‘‘Miss Mar- 
guerita Haddon,” he said, nodding. “I 
have seen her picture in the local papers. 
She is the doctor’s daughter, is she not? 
Major Haddon’s?”’ 

“Ah,” answered Dexter Standish; ‘and 
there’s the rub. A clever man, the major. 
I’ve got to be sure he doesn’t even suspect 
me in this matter. You see I’m up against 
it every way.” 

“He cannot suspect—unless you let him 
know,” reiterated the specialist firmly. “I 
do not guess at these things; I know. My 
handiwork already has convinced him; not 
only him but Dakers, our best man on 
pulmonary trouble. Already they are 
beginning to send my men back home. Let 
me ask you,’ he went on, waving all doubt 
aside, “how soon in all probability will 
Major Haddon go to France?”’ 

“Tn about six weeks, he thinks,” said 
Dexter. 

The doctor once more glanced at Rita 
Haddon’s picture. He was a keen judge of 
pretty women. 

“Why,” he suggested, “don’t you marry 
this girl—marry her at once? You are 
engaged to her, I understand; have been 
for some time.” 

Dexter shrugged his shoulders. “She 
will marry me,” he returned, “‘only on the 


-eve of my leaving for France. She will do 


nothing that will keep me from my duty. 
Her idea—not mine, you may believe.” 

“A little patriot first,’ said the doctor 
admiringly, “‘and a sweetheart next. A 
very fetching sweetheart. I don’t wonder 
that you prefer to—stick round.” 

Dexter flushed; he didn’t relish these 
remarks. The doctor handed back the 
photograph and Dexter returned it to his 
pocket. 

“Tf she should ever suspect,” said Dex- 
ter, ‘‘that I am doing this—this dastardly 
thing—she would die, I think. And, as I’ve 
told you, I should kill myself—unless they 
got me first.” 

“‘Suppose,’”’ mused the doctor, following 
the course of his own thoughts, not that of 
Dexter’s, ‘‘suppose you’re called; we'll say 
suppose, upon examination, you find your- 
self rejected on account of this physical 
condition—will she still marry you?” 

“‘She will marry me the instant that she 
knows she does not interfere with the per- 
formance of my duty,” returned Dexter. 
“T’ve been all over the ground with her. 
She’s afraid the Government will not take 
married men, even though they waive 
exemption. She wants me to go. But she 
will marry me at the last moment, not 
before. If they won’t take me, if I’m re- 
jected, of course she'll marry me. I am 
positive of that.” 

“Her father is a surgeon,’’ went on the 
specialist. ‘“‘What about him? Would he 
permit the marriage if he believed you 
infected with tuberculosis? What about 
that?” 

“Doctor,” said Dexter, holding the other 
man’s glance with his own, “I am this 
girl’s hero. She wants me just as much as 
I want her. The major is to be left out of 
the account. If I am rejected or discharged 
she will marry me; she will insist upon it, 
to nurse me back to health. That situation 
doesn’t worry me at all.” 

The doctor was satisfied on that score. 
“You have other reasons for coming to 
me,” he said. ‘‘ Your mother a 

“Yes,” interposed Dexter; ‘‘my mother; 
and I want to live my life. I’ve just begun. 
I’m successful; everything’s opening up 
before me. I don’t want to leave my life 
unfinished. I don’t fear death; I merely 
want a chance at life. Tell me,’ he said 
eagerly, “‘just what you intend to do forme. 
Let me know it all.” 

The physician explained to Dexter Stand- 


ih all that he had explained to Oliver T. 


Bones. 

“And there is no permanent danger?” 
queried Dexter anxiously. The physician 
pressed a button at his desk. The door 
opened; his fair-haired assistant entered. 
The doctor gave her a brief direction. 
While her back was turned he glanced 
meaningly at his visitor, When she had 
finished her brief task the girl turned, looked 
full at Dexter and brushed past him as she 
left the room. Behind her trailed a trace of 
pleasing perfume. 

“You are a picture of health,” said the 
doctor to young Standish, ‘‘and I wanted 
you to take notice of another—my nurse, 
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Miss Nilsson. Can you conceive of an 
thing being the matter with that girl? Y 
she has passed through my treatment fi 
times in succession; and not a trace. 
soon as the compound is worked free of 
system—and vice versa—it is all over. 
might send you to two or three young m 
about town—patients of mine who ha 
undergone this treatment. But—it wo 
be unsafe for you—for them. Temporary 
discomfort, yes. Three months at the 
longest. In your case, upon your rejection 
or discharge, I suggest recuperation—as a 
blind. The Adirondacks, in the East, per. 
haps; or your mother’s home state—in the 
Berkshires. Somewhere where your 
covered state of health will not excite 
due comment. A honeymoon—alone with 
your bride. Your surgeon father-in-law 
very likely at the Front. Paradise! Whi 
you return, the war possibly will be at its 
end. At any rate you will be a very much 
married man, possibly with a child; cer- 
tainly with a child. Simple, isitnot?” 

Young Standish nodded. He was con- 
vinced. , 

“What about terms?” he asked at 
length. _ 

The doctor smiled. ‘‘Mr. Standish,” he 
said, “your good mother has said on several 
occasions that she would give all her 
private fortune if she could prevent you 
from going to the Front. Foolish! WereI 
of a grasping nature I should be inclined to 
place a high price upon my services in this 
connection. As it is, I shall be reasonable, 
My suggestion is—a hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

Standish was startled at the suggestion. 
“T should have said twenty-five thousand 
at the most!”’ he exclaimed. ‘Surely, were 
it the most delicate operation in the world 
it would not cost that much.” ; 

The doctor remained politely but stub- 
bornly silent. 

“Well then,” said the young man finally, 
“suppose you make it fifty and we’ll call it 
square.” 

“Suppose,’”’ returned the doctor with a 
grim smile, “that we split the difference 
between fifty and a hundred thousand, and 
call it seventy-five thousand dollars. In 
the circumstances that is as low a figure as 
you can expect.”’ 

“In the circumstances,’’ conceded the 
young man, ‘“‘I suppose I’ll have to pay it. 
Cash, of course. Say when.” 

“Here—to-morrow night,”’ returned the 
doctor. 

The young man shook his head. “Not 
here!’’ he exclaimed. “Don’t misunder- 
stand me, doctor. My mistrust is not of 
you. But you have been furnishing this 
treatment for months; it is you who may 
be watched. At any moment—to-morrow 
night perhaps—they may descend upon 
this place.” 

“God forbid!’ exclaimed the doctor. 

“God forbid my being here when they 
do,’ returned Standish. ‘I can’t take the 
chance. Consummate the matter at my 
house. At any rate they’re not after me— 
not yet. My house—I’ll send the servants 
out. To-morrow night. My house—at 
nine o’clock.” 

The physician considered it carefully. 

“Good,” he said finally; “‘your house, 
to-morrow night, at nine.”’ ; 

At nine o’clock to the minute Alexis 
Arany, M.D., pressed the button at the 
Standish home. He was admitted by Dex- 
ter Standish himself and was conducted 
through a long wide hall,through two richly 
furnished rooms into a third. This latter 
was a smaller room, in which a wood fire 
burned brightly. This room was occupl 
by the widow Standish. 

“You know my mother,” said Dexter. 
“This is my den. A bit disordered, I’m 
sorry to say. We’re redecorating, and — 
they’ve picked on me first.” . a 

“T noted,” said the doctor, “the faint 
odor of paste and calcimine. That,” he 
suggested, pointing to the door by which 
they had entered, “is the only door?” . 

The young man closed it, nodding. 
“There is no danger of interruption,” went 
on Dexter; “the servants are all out. Ifit 
transpires that you were followed here— 
we are disturbed at all we can give a per. 
fectly reasonable explanation of your bea 

He spread out upon the flat top of his 
mahogany desk maps of a new portion of the 
city, intended for the erection of fashion- 
able residences. 

(Concluded on Page 63) 
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HE moment you catch the aroma of Libby’s Vienna 
Sausage, the moment you taste it, you know that 
it is the work of master cooks. 


You know it just as surely as if you had been one of the 
hundreds of thousands who have visited Libby’s kitchens 
and watched Libby’s white-clad chefs at work. 


Even if you had never heard of these chefs you would know 
this sausage was made by men who stand at the head of their 
profession—for the tenderness of the meat and of the skin, 
the delicacy of the seasoning, are noticeable the moment 
you taste it. 


Have this sausage for breakfast tomorrow. Taste it steam- 
ing hot. “See how this savory, delicious dish satisfies your 


appetite. 
Libby, MCNeill & Libby 
251 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


/ Libby, M°Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
45 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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(Concluded from Page 60) 

“You are intensely interested in the 
Standish Addition,’ explained Dexter; 
“you are about to invest your money in a 

ion of the tract.” 

“Tn fact,” smiled the physician, “I am 
here to pay a considerable portion of the 
purchase price and to take my deed as 
soon as it can be prepared.” 

“Fxcellent!’’ laughed Dexter. “Now,” 
he went on, “my lady mother, who sits 
there, insists upon financing your transac- 
tion. She has seventy-five thousand dol- 
Jars in that innocent-looking little bag.” 

Mrs. Standish, bustling with nervous 
activity, drew her chair up to the desk. 

“Dexter is right, doctor,”’ she exclaimed; 
“this is my funeral, and I intend to take 
all responsibility for it. I have the money 
here. But I want to find out for myself all 
the details. Except for my first brief inter- 
view with you I’ve gotten all this at second 
hand. One or two points I would like to 
have made clear.” 

The doctor patiently resigned himself to 
cross-examination; it was part considera- 
tion for the fee he was about to get. The 
widow Standish was finally convinced. 

She fumbled in her bag and produced 
a roll of bills. ‘‘Count them,” she com- 
manded. The doctor counted them. 

“Seventy-five thousand,’ he finally 
announced. 

“Now,” said Dexter, “‘you’d better 
secrete those bills at once somewhere in 
some pocket, against the event that any- 
body should arrive.”’ 

The doctor did so. Then he rose. ‘“‘ Where 
can I wash my hands?’’ he queried. Dex- 
ter led him to a stationary washstand in the 
corner of the room. Placed on a shelf of a 
medicine closet hung upon the wall was a 
bottle of grain alcohol and a roll of absorb- 
ent cotton. 

“No trouble to show goods,” said the 
widow Standish with a somewhat hysteri- 
eallaugh. ‘You find us all prepared.” 

The doctor dried his hands after washing 
them thoroughly, and then saturated a 
piece of cotton in alcohol. 

He turned to Dexter. “Keep on your 
coat,” he suggested, “to cover the possi- 
bility of interruption. Draw up your left- 
hand sleeves as far as they will go.” 

He carefully sponged off an area on Dex- 
ter’s forearm. He stepped back to the 
basin to lay down the cotton and prepare 
his syringe. “‘I sterilized this needle care- 
fully before I came,” he said, working 
busily with his back to Dexter; “but I’ll 
wash the point once more to make assur- 
ce doubly sure.” 

Behind him there was some sudden move- 
ent. “Doctor,” exclaimed Dexter Stand- 
ish sharply, ‘‘quick—come here!” 

The physician, needle in hand, turned 
iftly and faced the younger man. 

He found himself glancing into the muz- 
zle of an automatic. 

“Doctor,” said Dexter Standish, “throw 
up your hands! I am adead shot. Quick!” 

The physician without the slightest hesi- 
tation held up his hands. In one of them he 
still clutched the hypodermic needle. Hold- 
ing up his hands he glanced swiftly about 
the room. He noted instantly that the 
presence of the woman made for his safety. 
Once he could reach her he could use her 
his shelter. He had a further reason for 
making the sudden movement that he con- 
templated. Still holding up his hands and 
without an instant’s warning he sprang 
toward the widow Standish. He hadn’t 
noticed that she also held a leveled pistol 
in her hand. At his first move she pulled 
the trigger. The doctor reeled and dropped 
into a chair. She had shot him in the arm. 
“Doctor,” cried Dexter swiftly, “every- 

y—quick!” 
| And then, to the amazement of Alexis 
Arany, crouched down in the chair clutch- 
at his arm—to his amazement three 


tor grunted with pain as they did so. But 
he looked keenly at Dexter Standish. 
_,Camouflage? ” he queried. 

Yes,” admitted Dexter; “that space 
‘here really is a doorway. We framed it 
4up—repapered that end of the room. 
E ve been standing on the other side of 
wall paper listening to everything we had 
to say. Simple, wasn’t it? Boys,’”’ went on 
Dexter, “you’ll find that roll of bills in his 
| Ts pocket.”” He turned to two people 
who had entered with a fourth operative 
through the other door. “Doctor,” cried 
exter to the man in army uniform; 
sMta—everybody! You'll have to testify. 
this man take that roll of bills from 
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the doctor here. Everybody keep the list 
of numbers that we made. That’s right. 
Now,” he said, seizing a large envelope that 
he had procured for the purpose, “seal 
them up in this. So far, so good. Doctor,” 
he said to Major Haddon, “will you be so 
good as to dress this man’s arm?” 

The major stepped to the fore. “The 
wound will wait, it isn’t bleeding much,” 
he said. “I want this man searched thor- 
oughly first.” 

“Frisk him for everything he’s got, 
Jerry,” said the leader of the secret-service 
squad. “Perhaps the ladies ——” 

“Rita!” called Dexter to the girl. The 
girl, her pretty face pale with excitement, 
stepped to his side. ‘Rita,’ said Dexter, 
“look at your quarry—yours! This is the 
result of effective leadership. Your father 
and my mother and myself—we did exactly 
as you told us—to the letter. Without a 
single slip. Your scheme. And here’s the 
man the Government has tried to get for 
many months. Without a single slip!” 

“A few slips on the part of Dr. Alexis 
Arany,’’ cried the shrill voice of Dexter’s 
mother. ‘You gentlemen may accuse him 
of any crime you please. I accuse him of 
rank stupidity in believing for an instant 
that he could corrupt a Standish, or the 
mother of a Standish, or the widow of a 
Standish. I accuse him of putting his head 
in a noose. Not for one instant,” said the 
lady proudly, ‘‘did he suspect that I was 
commissioned by the secret-service heads 
in Washington to—what do they call it?— 
to get him with the goods.” 

She uncocked her gun, dropped it into 
her bag, caught her future daughter-in-law 
about the waist and bustled out of the room. 

“Search him!’’ commanded the major 
when the door was shut. 

In spite of himself Doctor Arany smiled 
at the widow’s speech. ‘‘Caught with the 
goods,”’ he repeated faintly. “What goods; 
what goods?” 

“His snuftbox!’’ exclaimed the major, as 
it came to light. ‘Here, hand me that!”’ 

“No!” cried Arany. 

“Yes!” said the major. He seized the 
snuffbox and opened it. 

“T thought so,’”’ he mused, examining the 
white powder it contained. 

“Doctor,” pleaded the prisoner, ‘‘man 
to man: I can have that back again?” 

The major'slipped it into his own pocket. 

“Now,” he said sharply, “see if you can 
find that hypodermic needle. He’s got it 
somewhere on him, sure.” 

But it wasn’t somewhere on him; it 
wasn’t anywhere. They didn’t find it. 
There was a reason for this. For, in the 
instant before the widow Standish had dis- 
charged her weapon, unseen by any save 
himself, Arany had deftly dropped the 
needle into the blazing fire. 


A few days later Major Haddon and his 
prospective son-in-law stepped into the 
office of the United States district attorney. 

“We've just been to the county jail to 
see him,” said the major. ‘He's a sight. 
Cocaine; that’s his trouble. He’s dependent 
on it. And he hasn’t had any since we took 
him. He hasn’t even been shaved—the jail 
barber is afraid he’ll cut him; he can’t keep 
still. What have you found?” 

The district attorney shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘Nothing—at his office,” he 
said; ‘“‘results negative. No mysterious 
compound. The girl’s beat it; disappeared. 
We've got young Bones; he’s given up all 
he knows. But—what does he know? 
What have we got against this man Arany, 
anyway? Is he a common swindler—a 
joker? Taking people’s money and giving 
them nothing in return? What did he have 
in that hypodermic needle? That’s what I 
want to know.” 

The major nodded. He pulled out 
Arany’s snuffbox. ‘‘Send for him,’’ he sug- 
gested to the district attorney. ‘“‘There’s 
a way of getting something out of him at 
any rate.’”’ He handed the district attorney 
a list of names. “Those are the men—a 
few—that I suspect he’s treated. They 
won’t talk, and we’ve got no evidence. 
But—tell him any lies you want to. We’ve 
got to have the truth.” 

The district attorney nodded. He 
pressed a button and gave an order. The 
three men smoked, chatting, for the space 
of twenty minutes. At the end of that time 
two men in uniform escorted Arany into 
the room. He seemed a nervous wreck; he 
was on the verge of collapse. He was suffer- 
ing acutely, that was plain. 

The district attorney nodded to Arany 
and flashed a signal to the officers. They 
were to stand behind him—hands on his 
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shoulders. They obeyed the glance and 
stationed themselves behind the prisoner, 
ready for emergencies. 

The district attorney drew forth a bunch 
of yellow papers fastened with a clip. He 
leafed them over. He puffed slowly on his 
cigar. 

“Doctor Arany,” 
rounded up young Bones. 
you what he says.” 

He read it; it was a genuine deposition. 
It was all he had. Arany listened, but 
impatiently. He was more interested in his 
own deplorable condition than he was in 
accusing depositions. The district attorney 
leafed over some other papers. ‘“ We’ve 
got Bruno; we’ve got Garner; and—oh, 
yes! We’ve got young Atkinson. Dakers, 
our specialist, banks on Atkinson.” 

Major Haddon drew forth the Arany 
snuffbox, opened it casually; snapped it 
shut. Opened it again, snapped it shut 
again. Arany gathered himself together 
and made one terrific dive; but thesheavy 
hands of the men in uniform held his slen- 
der frame as in a vise. 

“T want that snuffbox—quick!” cried 
Arany. Hestruggled like a madman. His 
struggles were wholly ineffectual. ‘For 
God's sake—one pinch!” he cried. “Just 
one!” 

“Arany,” said the district attorney, 
with his own eyes fixed upon the snuffbox, 
“of course it’s my duty to warn you that 
anything you say here may be used against 
you. We’ve got a case against you; let 
me tell you that. We can make it by ruin- 
ing the reputation and the careers and 
blackening the names and memories for- 
ever of a dozen young fellows in this town, 
like Bones.” 

“Blacken them!” exclaimed Arany, a 
trace of contempt in his tones. Major 
Haddon toyed lightly with the snuffbox. 
Arany watched him, writhing, twitching. 

“You are a dangerous character, Arany,”’ 
went on the district attorney, talking as 
between man and man, ‘‘and under present 
conditions, no matter what we’ve got 
against you, you won’t get out of our 
clutches for the period of the war. I take 
it that you understand that fully; am I 
right?” 

“T’m no fool,” returned Arany; “and 
that much I concede. You'll keep me safe. 
I can see that, whether you’ve got the 
proof you say you’ve got or not.’ 

The district attorney watched the major 
as he snapped the snuffbox cover open and 
then snapped it shut. 

“We—er—we can make it easy for you— 
or we can make it hard:for you. That’s 
all,’ went on the district attorney. “It’s 
up to you.” 

“Do I get that snuffbox if I tell the 
truth?” queried Arany. 

“You sure do!” said the district attor- 


y. 

“And I can keep it?” 

“You sure can!” 

The promise alone seemed to stimulate 
Arany. His eyes flashed, glowed. 

He laughed; his laugh was high-strung, 
hysterical. ‘I want to get a message through 
to Berlin,” cried Arany; “‘through to the 
Emperor—direct or indirect. I want him 
to know now what he’ll ultimately find out. 
I want him to know now that Alexis Arany, 
M.D., of Paragon City, has proved himself 
a loyal soldier. Tell him from me that 
Alexis Arany has killed a regiment of men— 
a regiment of men who otherwise would go 
to war—a regiment of Americans. Amer- 
icans—bah! Tell him I have done it by 
lies, deceit, cajolery—by appeal to fear, by 
playing on the affections of mothers and of 
fathers. But I have done it. I have done 
it by injecting into more than three thou- 
sand healthy human organisms a serum 
composed of plain, ordinary tuberculosis 
germs—cultures taken from the most 
malignant cases I could find. I have inoc- 
ulated your young men with incurable 
disease; that’s all. Get that to the Emperor 
for me. Now give me the cocaine.” 

Major Haddon passed over the snuffbox 
to Arany. 

“Take care of that man!’’ hesaid sharply. 
“You’ve got in your hands one of the most 
desperate and wholesale murderers that 
ever existed on the face of this earth.” 

The officers, dragged Arany from the 
room. Suddenly a terrific yell rent the air. 
The district attorney turned to the major 
in alarm. 

“Be calm,” said Major Haddon grimly. 
“They’re not killing him. I dumped the 
cocaine from that snuffbox—and filled it up 
with powdered sugar. Hence the row.’”’ He 
smiled. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn or callus loosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not ir- 
ritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in. the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Camouflaged Furniture 


is usually made of acheap wood that warps 

or shrinks out of shape very soon. “‘Ma- 
hoganized” furniture is the namewhich dis- 
guises many an inferior wood made to look 
like mahogany. Solid Honduras mahog- 
any is known to have stood the test of ages 
and grows richer in color year by year. Most 
well furnished homes have a great deal of 
solid mahogany furniture, as it harmonizes 
with almost any color scheme and is always 

in style. That is why substitutions have __ 
sprung up. When buying solid i 
mahogany furniture ask the __. 


dealer to guarantee it as such. 
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once. Easy payments; no [3 


need to “save up.” f LY yi: 
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Freight Prepaid. Keep it if @ 


We ship [5 


W 
you like it—pay small de- i} 
posit, then $1.00 a week; (4! Y, af 
or return at ‘our expense. 4) 
No risk at all. Guar. 5 yrs. A { Ke 
Write today for Plan and big em, Bie grips; 12-acm 


FREE. Pick out your model. sprocket; coeur brake; 
dove-tail color design, etc. 


Save Money on Sundries. © Get our Catalog of bicycle 
parts, accessories, supplies—everything Jor cyclists. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. st.20¥rs.) Dept. R 16, PHILADELPHIA 
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ci, Concerning that great improvement 
in Shot Shell Manufacture— 


/The WETPROOF Shells 


by Remington UMC 


AVE, you noticed that the Remington UMC Shells you 
‘are shooting nowadays are exceptionally firm in the crimp? 
These are the Wetproof Shells — Remington UMC — strong 
and dependable where the average shell is weakest. 
As every hunter knows, a water-soaked crimp is apt to broom 
out in his repeater, and jam just when the birds are flying good. 
Top wads hump up. The shot gets loose. 
| But not with a Wetproof Remington UMC! These are the 
: i }“NITRO first and only shells ever waterproofed in crimp and top wad— 
PB Spores the raw edge of the paper filled with a tough, elastic, water- 
siedlina Proof compound —sealed against wet. 
REMINGTON 
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ETPROOF does not signify a special brand of Remington UMC Shells, but a 
| great forward step in shell manufacture applied to all smokeless powder shells of this 
celebrated make. The Wetproof feature does not add to the price of the shells. To 
get it you need only ask your dealer for "Arrow" or "Nitro Club" Remington UMC. 

"Wetproof" is exclusive with Remington UMC— protected by patents against imita- 
tion by any other manufacturer in the world. It is an example of the constant progress 
hat is keeping the Company young and vigorous, its service to the public 
always growing— 

Making the strongest sentiment of the shooting public for 
Remington UMC, and the Red Ball Mark of Remington UMC 
m the merchant’s store the unfailing Sign of Sportsmen’s 
Headquarters. 


Wherever you find “‘Arrow”’ and “Nitro Club’ Labels, you find the 
Wetproof Shells—Remington UMC. Look for them. It is worth while. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., INC. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building, New York Remington UMC, Ltd.,"of Canada, Windsor, Ontario 
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quality, not price—that’s 


S este shoes according to 


the way to get satisfaction— 
the sure way to make your shoe 
money go farthest. The name 
Florsheim identifies shoes of su- 
perior quality—dependable to- 
day as heretofore. 


ably priced, value considered. 


Ask for The Florsheim Shoe— 
see the Styles of the Times. 


' Booklet of Military Scenes on 
| request. 


The Florsheim Shoe 


Co. 
Chicago, U.S.A. __ = 


The Gothic— 
Today's correct | 


| Eight to ten dollars; reason- 
| 
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SOAP 


Cake 


ay ay 
individual 
rton 


5¢ 


for toilet 
and bath 


Works Wonders 


Easily and thoroughly 
removes obstinate dirt, stains, 
grease and grime. 


leaves a ally of 
thorough refreshing, cleanlines. 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


Agents Wanted 


er 


Say. 


Rid 


Boys and young men everywhere are 
making good money taking orders for 
“Ranger”’ bicycles and bicycle tires. 


You are privileged to select the par- 
*» ticular style of Ranger bicycle you pre- 
fer: otorbike model, ‘‘Arch-Frame,’’ 
4 ‘“Superbe,” ‘‘Scout,’’ “Special,” 
“‘Racer,’’etc. While you ride and enjoy 
it in your spare time hours—after- 
noons, afterschool, eveningsand holi- 
days—your admiring friends can be 
easilyinduced to place their orders 
~~~ throughyou. Every Rangersold 
takes with it our 5-year guar- 
antee and the famous 30-DayTrial 
agreement. 
Factory-to-Rider. Every pur- 
Y chaser of a Ranger bicycle (on our 
*\ factory-direct-to-the-rider sales 
’* plan) gets a high-grade fully 
guaranteed model direct from the 
%4 factory at wholesale prices, and 
' is privileged to ride it for 30 days 
= before final acceptance. If not 
3) satisfied it may be returned at our 
yj expense and no charge is made for 
mj the use of machine during trial. 
fj Delivered to You Free. We prepay the 
Es delivery charges onevery Rangerfromour 
ij factoryin Chicago to your town. If you 
i. Le i want to bea RiderAgentorif youwanta 
. 7 good bicycle atalow price, writeustoday 
Genoa: "4 for the big free Ranger Catalog, whole- 
me sale prices, terms and full particulars. 


CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. C-55 CHICAGO 
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for the things he didn’t say. He didn’t say 
that the late lamented failed in life prin- 
cipally because he had been puffed beyond 
his small capacity; that women had spoiled 
him; undergraduate popularity had made 
an ass of him; that he was too proud to 
work and too stupid to think; that in his 
latter poverty he permitted his wife to 
launder the splendid shirts in which he at- 
titudinized wherever there was a chance of 
borrowing a dollar bill. A wealthy Annister 
connection laid lilies of the valley on Eric’s 
casket and escaped further responsibility 
by chugging back to Buffalo in one of the 
first American automobiles. 

“Poor Sophie was cut pretty deep,”’ per- 
sisted the imp at the back of old Garry’s 
head as he paused in front of the Apothe- 
caries’ Club and shook the new-fallen snow 
from his collar. He had called to see her 
directly after the funeral. It was obvious 
that something must be done for her, as the 
Annister house had become a bedlam of 
weather-beaten junk. 

“‘T’m no pauper,” she had ungraciously 
responded, her haggard face grown sourly 
middle-aged, glaring up under her widow’s 
weeds. ‘‘And I want you to understand 
that nobody by the name of Peabody shall 
do any favors for us!” 

And quite without any personal vanity 
Garry Peabody had been forced to realize 
that Sophie Whipple would always hate 
the man whom she had jilted for a ne’er- 
do-well. 

1 
“TNOR the sake of mercy!” 

Mrs. Peabody, who was not given to 
violent expressions, said it twice as she 
peeked through the petunia curtains into 
West End Avenue. Rosa had just gotten 
out, bringing a large hatbox after her, and 
through the glass-paned, padded door fol- 
lowed the cause of Mrs. Peabody’s ladylike 
profanity. The sight wasn’t one you could 
have missed. The girl from Burgeonville 
showed a generous stretch of champagne- 
colored stocking above the first high yel- 
lowish boot she thrust out of the motor’s 
door. When the whole of her was visible 
it was easy to see that she was wearing 
a black-and-white coat of a remarkable 
checkerboard pattern, a foot of sealskin at 
her collar, and on her head an exaggerated 
fur creation which towered heavenward 
like the shako of a Scottish drum major. 
She was about Rosa’s height, but beside 
the hypermodishness of her country cousin 
Miss Peabody looked like a little nun. 

“For the sake of mercy!’’ again whis- 
pered Mrs. Peabody; and it was fortunate 
that the colored maid remembered her 
manners and went to assist with the com- 
plication of bags and boxes which had 
laden down the chauffeur. 

““My dear!” the good lady had gathered 
strength to gush when the bright visitor 
came in. As she gathered the checker- 
boards and lofty furs into her arms she 
was suddenly aware that the little face she 
was about to kiss had been freshened by 
a touch of rouge and that the handsome 
brown eyes were penciled round the lashes. 
There was no doubt in the world that Fluff 
was pretty. 

“The train was two hours late and 
Fluff has missed her lunch,’ Rosa was 
explaining. 

“You poor child! Aren’t you starved?” 
asked Mrs. Peabody. 

“Not so very.” Her rather strained 
smile conveyed a first impression of hos- 
tility. ‘‘I met a nice man on the train. He 
gave me a box of candy.” 

“Rosie, do take your cousin to her room. 
I'll have something on the table as soon 
as she comes down.” 

“Oh, I don’t want you to go to so much 
trouble.” 

The pretty, rather indefinite little face 
was truly concerned. She was the very 
picture of Sophie in her young twenties, 
thought Cousin Nan, placidly reviewing 
the prodigy. But where in the world did 
she get those clothes? 

“JY wouldn’t think of your missing your 
lunch,” said Mrs. Peabody with good- 
natured authority. 

Rosa, who had recovered from the first 
shock of surprise at the Grand Central 
Station, guided the vision in black and 
white up the stairs and to the spare bed- 
room. As soon as her cousin had removed 
that hat the rather fuzzy, honey-colored 
hair, from which Fluff had taken her nick- 
name, was revealed, bobbed and barretted 
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in a heinous fashion of the day. Rosa was 
fairly bursting with impulses toward cous- 
inly advice in the matter of hairdressing, 
when Fluff laid aside her patchy cloak and 
sprang the next surprise. As she stood re- 
vealed before the long mirror the gown 
which clung round her graceful person was 
a symposium of all the modes, with a few 
fancifuladditions. There werestripes round 
the tight bodice and a row of prodigious 
pearl buttons; the skirt, what there was of 
it, was Egyptian in its simplicity. 

“Do I look all right?” asked the girl 
from Burgeonville, flirting with herself in 
the mirror as she powdered her nose. 

“You look lovely!’’ Rosa lied, lacking 
courage for the truth. 

“Mrs. Heman Sutler, up the lake, makes 
all my clothes,” confided Fluff. ‘‘She 
copies the patterns out of the fashion 
magazines, and they do say she improves 
them a lot.” 

She cast a haughty glance over the slim, 
long-skirted costume of her cousin. 

“This is just an old thing,’ said Rosa 
modestly. 

“Mrs. Sutler comes down to York twice 
a year and studies the latest styles. She 
copied this waist from Fleurot and the 
skirt from Poirel. Of course she puts in a 
lot of original touches. I read in Dame 
Rumor how Mrs. Pulsiver Smallweed wore 
something like this at the Tuxedo horse 
show. Don’t you adore Dame Rumor?” 

Rosa was reluctant to admit that her 
mother had forbidden the house to Fluft’s 
favorite publication. 

“Mr. Jacobson, the gentleman I met on 
the train, said that I reminded him of a 
girl he knew in the Winter Garden. He 


was very nice till he got fresh. Charlie - 


White told me he ought to come down and 
take care of me.” 

““Who’s Charlie White?” 

“Charlie?” Fluff gave a sidelong glance 
at her reflection. ‘‘Oh, we’re engaged— 
sort of.” 

“That must be thrilling!’ 

“Do you mean to say you’ve never 
been?” 

“Not even once,’’ confessed the city 
cousin. 

““My goodness! What have you been 
doing?”’ Rosa couldn’t say, so Fluff went 
on: ‘‘I took off Charlie’s ring on the train. 
No use putting all your eggs in one basket, 
you know.” 

“Haven’t you any intention of marrying 
him?” 

“Oh, maybe. Charlie’s peculiar. He’s 
always gadding away on engineering jobs. 
Last year he came back from Peru dead 
broke, and now he wants to go back again 
and start a railroad or something. I keep 
telling him he must stop chasing rainbows. 
The Whites never amounted to a row of 
pins,’’ she assured the image in the mirror; 


“but Charlie’s crazy about me.” 


“T think your lunch is ready,” said Miss 
Peabody. And the two descended the 
stairs with arms entwined. 

Thetwo Peabodyssat round and watched 
Fluff eat her luncheon; and their air was 
as consciously impersonal as is usual when 
two polite persons sit as witnesses upon 
another’s gustatory feats. 

‘“‘How’s your mother?” asked Cousin 
Nan. 

‘*She’s very well, thank you,” was Fluff’s 
startling revelation as she speared a second 
slice of cold mutton. 

“T was disappointed when she wrote 
that she couldn’t come down too,’”’ Mrs. 
Peabody politely assured her guest. 

“She’s been awfully busy this winter. 
You see Mrs. Sutler’s getting to be the 
fashionable dressmaker round the lake 
and has more work than she can do. So 
mamma’s been helping her out.’ 

“Oh, I see,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Peabody; 
then turning to her daughter: ‘Sophie 
always had a wonderful knack.”’ 

‘““Mamma’s just doing it to help Mrs. 
Sutler out till spring,’ Fluff was quick to 
explain, looking up defiantly as though 
expecting a sign of contempt or disap- 
proval. ‘‘Mamma’s very loyal to her 
friends.” 

Involuntarily Rosa glanced down at the 
white fingers which so nervously plied 
knife and fork. No sign of needle scars 
there. And here, too, was a rational ex- 
planation of Fluff’s remarkable wardrobe. 

“What’s the matter? Did I say any- 
thing I shouldn’t?” asked Fluff, laying 
down her fork. 


“My dear!” upspoke Mrs. Peabody, as 
embarrassed as her touchy guest. — 

“Well, a great many fashionable ladies 
have gone in for dressmaking. Lady 
What’s-her-name’s shop ——” 

“Oh, most decidedly,’’ cut in an ap- 
peasing voice. “Fluff, dear, I think your 
toast is getting cold. Let me bring you in 
a fresh plate.” 

Mrs. Peabody smoothly extracted her- 
self, leaving her daughter to face the discord, 
Rosa could have murdered her impertinent 
little cousin. Instead she smiled, , and 
reached out for something to say. 

“‘An awfully nice chap I know, a Mr. 
Pawley, is coming round with his motor 
pretty soon. I thought if you weren’t too 
tired we might take a spin and have tea 
somewhere.” 

“T thought you never got engaged,” 
twitted Fluff with a wicked smile. 

“To Boly?”’ Here she gave a genuine 
laugh. 

“What do you call him?” 

“Boly Pawley. Boly’s his nickname.” 

“Sounds like an Indian.” 

“T think you'll like him.” Devoutly 
Rosa hoped she would. 

“Ts he rich?” 

“Rather.” 

“Oh! And my trunk hasn’t come!” 

Rosa was going to say that Fluff looked 
perfectly lovely as she was, but she hadn’t 
the heart. 

“‘Lola,”’ asked she of the black maid, who 
had entered with fresh toast, “has Miss 
Annister’s trunk come?” 

“Yes’m. Fanny’s unpackin’ it now.” 

“Then I’ll get on something for the 
afternoon. No more toast, thank you!” 
said Fluff decisively, and fled. 

Mrs. Peabody came in a moment later 
and gazed aghast. ‘“‘Where’s she gone 
now?” was her artless question. 

“When I told her Boly was coming with 
his car she fairly raced away to put on 
another dress.” 

_ “I hope it’s a change for the better,” 
sighed Mrs. Peabody. ‘‘Did you ever see 
such a sight?” 

“‘Anyhow, you needn’t be afraid any 
more that the bold clothes and careless 
manners of the great city will shock our 
little country cousin.” 

“You shouldn’t talk that way about 
her, Rosie!’”’ chided her mother. 

The young girl rose and stood stiffly. 

“‘Mother, I think she hates the very 
sight of us,’’ she said with unaccustomed 
asperity. “I think she resents every cent 
we have, every stitch we wear, every 
mouthful we eat.” 

“That’s not worthy of you, dear,” re- 
plied Mrs. Peabody in a voice stranger 
than her daughter’s. ‘‘And even if she 
does, you’ve got to remember that life 
has dealt very harshly with the Annisters.” 

“‘T’m sorry, mother. I promised dad I’d 
be good to her 4 

“You did?” asked Mrs. Peabody, her 
blue eyes opening wide. j 

“Mr. Pawley’s calling,” announced Lola, 
approaching from the rear. 

Boly, swaddled in furs, stood on the 
center of the parlor rug. He was in one 
of his sacrificial moods, which always af- 
fected him unpleasantly. 

3 ‘Well, you got here, didn’t you?”’ began 


osa. 
. “T thought we were going to take Bur- 


geonville buggy riding or something,” he 
reminded her bleakly. 

“Fluff? She’s crazy to go. She’ll be 
down in a minute.” 

““What’s keeping her—making over last 
year’s hat?” 


“Really, I wouldn’t say that.” 


“Or dusting the camphor balls off the | 


family shawl?” 


“You’re an outrageous little snob, Boly 


Pawley!”’ 

“Quit callin’ me names! I gave up a per- 
fectly ripping tea dance at the Columbine 
Roof just to come and dray your country 
cousin round town. I’ve even picked out 
a quiet restaurant up the Hudson where 
almost nobody goes this time of year, 80 
that Fluff won’t faint away when she sees 
the wicked behavior and brilliant cos- 
tuming of the natives.” 


“Of course you'll have to break that | 


sort of thing very gradually to Fluff,” 
agreed Rosa, quite without a smile. For- 
tunately she had inherited old Garry's 
sense of humor. 


(Continued on Page 69) > 
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_ (Continued from Page 66) 
“Do you think she’d get mad if I 

smoked?”’ asked Boly, bringing out his 
- flat and slippery golden case. 
JT wouldn’t try it—at first,” warned 
_ Rosa in solemn tones. 
At that moment the portiéres at the big 
_ door fluttered—fluttered and separated. It 
_was as though a tropic bird had winged its 
way into a dim forest of the North. In 
the language of the trade Cousin Fluft’s 
afternoon gown was of second-grade rose 
velveteen, cut with exaggerated pannier 
pockets at the sides and draped into a 
bustle at the back. The moyen-dge collar of 
imitation ermine was cut so as to hit her 
across the shoulder blades, giving her the 
‘effect of a young lady crawling out of a 
brilliantly decorated bag. The skirt sloped 
sharply inward to the calf of the leg, where 
it eebped and revealed two inches of 
-gauze-thin champagne-colored stocking. 

“Miss Annister, Mr. Pawley,’’ announced 
Rosa, praying for composure as she beheld 
the look of helpless astonishment upon 

Boly’s knobby features. 

“How do you do, Miss Annister?’’ 
He strode forward and manfully pre- 
sented his hand. 

_ “Yve heard Cousin Rosie speak of you 
so often,” said the vision, employing her 
killing brown eyes upon the newly in- 
tended victim. Poor Boly stood there 
struggling between embarrassment and 
flattered vanity. 

“I—l’ve heard Rosa mention you so 
much too,” he stammered thickly. 
“Oh! I hope you’re not disappointed!” 
She held him with her brown gaze and 
pouted slightly. 

— “Oh, no!” The usually glib Boly hesi- 
tated for words, then stammered baldly: 
“You’re really much more wonderful than 
| I even imagined.”’ 

 “Flatterer!” she pouted again. 

“The car’s waiting. Let’s get on our 
things,” suggested Rosa in the kindest 
possible tone. 

In the moment of solitude that followed 
Boly Pawley indulged in a strange bit of 
pantomime. First, with the broad of his 
palm he smote his knobby forehead, at the 
same moment rolling his Boston-terrier 
‘eyes in the direction where, theoretically, a 
witnessing heaven should be. Then he 
‘opened out his golden cigarette case, struck 
a match and inhaled deeply. 

__ And after he had helped the ladies into 
the big gray racer at the curb the girl with 
the checkered coat leaned over and giggled: 
“Oh, I do hope it’s one of those swell roof- 
garden restaurants where everybody goes. 
I want to see some of the people I’ve been 
reading about all my life!” 


qr 


(TT WAS on the afternoon of the fourth 
i. day after Fluff Annister had arrived 
at the Peabody house that the difficult 
guest sat upon her bed upstairs and de- 
cided that her feeling for the Peabodys was 
something deeper than mere contempt. She 
hated every seeming-kindly, purse-proud 
one of them. They were everything her 
mother in a moment of envenomed candor, 
the occasion being Fluff’s departure from 
Burgeonville, had said of them. Plainly 
now the words of that ill-natured prophecy 
came back to Fluff. 

Her mother had been fussing round the 
bleak bedroom, to which a coal-oil stove 
gave tepid warmth. Heman Sutler had 
just removed the family trunk and Mrs. 
Sutler had departed from her labor of love 
with the assurance: ‘‘They’re just too tasty 
for anything.” 

heaging woman, whose once-enchanting 
eyes were hollow in her head, was still 
thumbing the copy of Splurge from which 
she had copied several of Flufi’s gowns, and 
she was pondering over the pictured lady 
who bore the number “131” as she looked 
‘orth with alluring slits for eyes, no mouth 
to speak of, and never-fading roses on 
either cheek. 
_ “This sweet dancing frock,’ read the 
text below, “shows again the autumn’s 
tendency among the haut monde—freedom 
and yet more freedom ——” 

“Fluff, just as you say, I’ve worked 
myself almost to death,’ Mrs. Annister 
had croaked in a voice that was always 
hoarse nowadays. “I’m glad you’re going 
to look so stylish, and I think my taste is 
better than some who pride themselves. 
But these disgusting Peabodys are giving 
you a chance which is only your right and 
you must make the most of it—a chance to 
bring the family back where it belongs. 
[v's my right and your father’s. There 
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aren’t any men in the village worth having. 
These harum-scarum college boys—and 
Charlie White. Charlie’ll have to do if 
there’s nothing left. I think I’ve taught 
you how to get a beau.” 

“T think you have,” Fluff had agreed. 

“Remember, the world owes a beautiful 
woman wealth and comfort. I’ve been 
cheated out of it, and I don’t intend my 
daughter shall. Don’t go mooning round 
about love. There’s no such thing.” The 
bitter woman’s narrow jaw had closed like 
a steel trap and her eyes, from which en- 
chantment had faded, had lacquered with 
cold hate. ‘Jewels, fine clothes, fashion, 
luxury—they’re made to offset your good 
looks. Only a fool will marry a poor man. 
Don’t be prudish. Keep them sentimen- 
tal—but see that every kiss counts for 
something. They say there’s a rich man 
to every block in York. Don’t be too 
gingerly with Rosie’s beaus. We don’t owe 
the Peabodys any favors.” 

“There won’t be any love lost,” Fluff 
had assured her. 

“Love! They’re fair game for us— 
purse-proud, strutting vulgarians—with all 
their flunkies and fine clothes and rich 
houses. They think they can keep my 


daughter out in the cold like a snowbird— | 


throw her a crumb from their table. All 
right, Accept their board-and-keep for a 


week, Fluff. Yes, and if that strutting | 


little cock robin of a cousin of yours thinks 
she’s so irresistible, you can walk away 
with her beau too!”’ 

“T think I can,” Fluff had replied as she 
heard the bells of Charlie White’s cutter 
approaching to take her to the station. 


“Fluff,” the faded woman had besought, | 
clinging to her as she said good-by, “there | 
isn’t coal enough in the cellar to keep us a | 


month, and Lordy knows 
begrudge the sacrifice if you’ll promise 
me one thing.” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“Don’t you take any favors from them! 
Don’t you let them patronize you. Don’t 
you let them lend you a thing—do you 
hear?” 

Mrs. Annister had stood wheezing 
through her feeble tubes, and her true 
daughter had taken her to her bosom, 
promising not to be beholden to those up- 
starts for any favor under the sun. © 


Well, here was the fourth day of Fluff’s 
stay with the Peabodys, and on the edge 
of her dainty bed she sat engaged in an 
amateurish effort to convert the lower folds 
of her green velvet evening gown into a 
regular skirt by pinning a hem in such a way 
as to attract less attention than it was 
originally designed to attract. Splurge, that 
monthly oracle of style, had recommended 
this draped and tasseled model for its 
Oriental Pantalon Effect, but brief experi- 
ence in the metropolis had weakened her 
heart for startling novelties, despite the 
oracular assurance of Splurge that such a 
costume had been worn by Mrs. Van Horn 
Tweebank at the opening) of the opera 
season. 

One by one Fluff jabbed pins into that 
obdurate hem—spitefully, as though every 
point were smarting in the skin of her 
temperamental enemies. By one means or 
another the Peabodys had managed to 
make her visit a continual misery. To look 
at the way Rosa behaved, reflected Fluff, 
you would think she were the reigning 
queen of beauty and fashion. In the esti- 
mation of the cousin from up state, Miss 
Peabody was little better than downright 
ugly. She didn’t know how to do her hair 
so that anybody would notice it, and her 
gowns were obviously lacking in anything 
like style. And what the fashionable Mr. 
Pawley could see in her was a mystery to 
Fluff Annister. 

Ever since her arrival the girl from 
Burgeonville had been engaged in a con- 
tinual struggle to keep her temper. Should 
she lose it there would be nothing to do 
but go home and acknowledge defeat before 
her Spartan mother. No. She chose to 
see the horrid week to its bitter conclusion. 
She almost wished Charlie White would 


come down as he had threatened. And then | 
she became obsessed with terror lest he | 


should. Charlie would furnish the last hu- 
miliating touch, Every night here had 


been worse than the last. First they had | 


given her a dinner party, which in her mor- 
bid estimation had been solely designed 
to humiliate the guest of honor. They had 
seated her next to the wonderful Mr. 
Pawley, and that man of fashion would too 
evidently have none of her. The realiza- 
tion that this charming blade of the world 


But I won’t | 
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was infatuated with her cousin added to 
Fluff’s impotent rage. He had kept up a 
sort of chaffing she didn’t understand, and 
managed to convey the impression that 
Fluff was anything but vogue. Fluff had 
thought the other girls quite dowdy. Could 
it be possible that there was something 
wrong with the wardrobe over which her 
mother and the fashion mentor of Bur- 
geonville had slaved those unremitting 
weeks? She could haveslapped Mr. Pawley. 

On the second night she had barely 
gotten home without making a scene. It 
had been a dinner dance at a big apartment 
on Riverside Drive, and she didn’t con- 
sider that most of the people she saw there 


knew how to dance. A gawky freshman ° 


had taken her round the floor for a miser- 
able whirl. Mr. Pawley had deigned to 
look her up late in the evening and made a 
feeble excuse about spraining his ankle at 
St. Nicholas Rink; this in the face of the 
fact that she had seen him spinning blithely 
with Rosa most of the evening. 

When at last she had teased him to the 
center of the floor and had essayed to 
show him her own version of the fox trot he 
had giggled and said: 

“Cut out the Follies stuff, cousin! Mrs. 
P.’s looking cross like an eagle.” 

Garry had taken them to the theater on 
the third night. That had been practically 
a blank so far as Fluff was concerned. She 
had worn her pink silk with the ropes of 
pearl over the shoulders and had sat next 
to Cousin Garry while Boly devoted him- 
self to Rosa. She regarded Mr. Peabody as 
a crude, good-natured old simpleton, whose 
views on life bored her to the verge of 
hysterics. 

And so had sped the days. 

Sequestered in the light of this wintry 
afternoon Fluff continued hatefully to drive 
pins into the garment in which her faith 
was beginning to dwindle. Secretly_she 
had come to the conclusion that the Pan- 
talon Effect which Mrs. Sutler had so 
highly recommended would not meet with 
the approval of gay New York’s chaste 
standards. Mr. Pawley was giving his box 
party to-night, and Fluff had become des- 
perate. She had lost her ambition to 
appear different—and yet she would have 
put out both her expressive brown eyes 
rather than ask one word of advice or one 


| stitch of help from that family which 


crushed her with their superior smiles. 

At that very instant Mrs. Peabody and 
her daughter were holding a consultation 
upon Flufi’s case. They were closeted to- 


gether in Mrs. Peabody’s fussy bedroom. 


“‘She’s having a perfectly rotten time,” 
agreed Rosa again. 

“Hopelessly conceited,” was her mother’s 
reiterated comment. “If she’d only let a 
body give her some advice.” 

“‘Boly says she rents her clothes from 
Of course Boly isn’t at 
all nice about such things.” 

“Her dancing is perfectly outrageous!”’ 
put in Mrg. Peabody, whose social com- 
ments always erred on the side of mildness. 
“Where do you suppose she picked it up?”’ 

““When Boly gave her a hint she got 
mad and went home.”’ 

Mrs. Peabody, who was knitting a 
sweater, clicked her needles together and 
looked up over rimless eyeglasses. 

“Seriously, I think the poor child is 
doing herself a great injury. Her skirts are 
inches too short—and that awful checker- 
board coat! I declare, Rosie, when I saw 
her coming down in that pink dress, eyes 
made up to kill and her hair bobbed off in 
that ridiculous way—actually I thought 
we had made a mistake and asked a chorus 
girl to visit us. She laughs too loud and 
doesn’t seem satisfied unless she’s alone 
somewhere with a young man 

** After all, we’ve got to be alone some- 
times or we'll never get married,’’ Rosa 
sagely reminded her mother. 

“Thad to speak to her or she would have 
gone away—quite unchaperoned, mind 
you—to lunch with that awful Inness boy.” 

“And you were the one,” her daughter 
pointed out, ‘who was afraid Fluff would 
be shocked by our wild city ways.” 

“She’s sulky and sensitive and high- 
strung,’ went on the placid woman. ‘‘She 
knows she isn’t getting on, and she must 
have some inkling that it’s her clothes. 
Don’t you think’—in her temerity Mrs. 
Peabody dropped a stitch—“that there’s 
some way of hinting to her ig 

““ About the way she dresses?” 

Mrs. Peabody nodded significantly. 

“What could I say? I couldn’t walk up 
to her and begin, ‘Dearest, you would look 
all right in Hawaii, but here your make-up 
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scares the natives.’ She’d merely have a 
brainstorm.” 

“Perhaps you could think of some diplo- 
matie way. Couldn’t you make an excuse 
to offer her one of your dresses for the 
theater to-night? Otherwise there’s no 
knowing what she’ll put, on.”’ 

“She’s making a mess of her visit,” 
agreed Rosa. “But it’s as much as your 
life’s worth to speak to her.”’ 

Nevertheless, Rosa did take her life in 
her hands and walk across the hall to 
Fluff’s room. After a tap she heard a 
harsh clearing of the throat and the dry 
summons ‘‘Come in!” Fluff was. still 
fussing with the emerald velvet. 

“My dear!” Rosa was quick to this 
providential opportunity. “Why don’t you 
get Olga to stitch it for you? She’s down- 
stairs without a thing to do a3 

“No, thank you,” replied the country 
cousin ungraciously. 

“Were you thinking of wearing it to- 
night?” asked Rosa. 

“That was the idea.” 

“Dearest, let’s be sensible.”’ Rosa sat on 
the bed and began fingering the cheap 
material. ‘“‘I don’t think I’ve got anything 
so becoming as this.” ; 

“T’m glad you like it.” She looked up 
with a hostile smile. ° 

“But when we’re visiting it’s next to 
impossible to have everything we want for 
every occasion.” 

Fluff widened her handsome eyes, which 
when unadorned for public appearances 
were a trifle less handsome than was gen- 
erally supposed. 

““What do you mean?” she asked. 

“Well, it’s nearly five, and I don’t think 
you can alter that gown before dressing 
time.” 

“That’s what I intend to do,’’ replied 
Fluff, drawing down the corners of her 
mouth. 

“T’ve got several gowns you could put 
on in a minute—my things would fit you 
perfectly—and you could have this done 
overnight by Olga.” 

“No, thank you.” Fluff pleated a pin 
savagely into the hem. 

“T’m sorry.” Rosa was hurt, and looked 
it as she came to her feet and took a step 
toward the door. “I only thought I’d 
tell you in case you needed anything.” 

“My mother has provided me with 
everything I need,’ announced Fluff with 
icy distinctness. 

“I’m sorry I interfered.” 

When Rosa went out she slammed the 
oor. 

About dinner time Fluff decided it 
couldn’t be done, so she tacked the dra- 
peries and tassels back in place and wore 
the gown just as the modish Mrs. Sutler 
had intended it should be worn. Boly 
Pawley was dining with the family to-night. 
No one seemed in the least surprised at her 
costume when she came down, rather late. 
She had a conscious feeling about the ec- 
centric drapery at her ankles. The elder 
Peabodys were dressed for the party and 
Garry was his usual hilarious self. His 
wife seemed politely composed; but from 
across the table Fluff could see the averted 
glance of her cousin. . How she hated that 
girl! How she prayed for power to dazzle 
young Pawley away from the arrogant 
charm of that purse-proud, contemptible 
little Rosa! 

Jealous hatred and mangled pride kept 
her abed next morning and caused her to 
plead a headache at noon rather than go 
down to lunch and face her persecutors. 
She lay among the pillows glaring at the 
detestable luxuries being forced upon her. 
She wondered why she didn’t get up and 
pack her trunk. Under her window, on the 
walk going round the house, she could hear 
men clattering in and out of the fern- 
ery—probably florists with decorations for 
the dance to-night. ‘‘In Miss Annister’s 
honor’’—what a sarcasm! 

The box party last night had been a, 
nightmare to Fluff. No one had paid her 
more than a punctiliously polite attention. 
Someone had giggled as she passed in her 
Oriental Effect and she had heard a coarse 
voice inquire “‘ How do they get that way?” 
The fascinating Mr. Pawley, whose indif- 
ference stung Fluff to a mad desire, had 
looked at her once and stuck close to Rosa 
for the rest of the evening. There had been 
a calfish young man named Trambell who 
had devoted himself to Mrs. Peabody asif in 
avoidance of graver terrors. A fat lady in 
the next box had used her fierce lorgnettes 
on Fluff’s emerald velvet. The evening had 
been worse than wasted. She had been 
paired off with old Garry, who had bored 
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her so that she wanted to scream. Boly | 
and Rosa had cackled together in a lan- 
guage of their own. It had been worm- | 
wood to the daughter of Sophie Annister, — 
After hours of these cankering thoughts 
Fluff got tired of lying abed. She rose — 
frowsily and peered out into the sunlight 
of early afternoon. On the walk below two 
men were struggling round to the outside 
door of the fernery with a tall palm in a 
green tub. Evidently the Peabodys were 
going to outdo themselves to-night. The 
sight of the festive greens caused Fluff to 
snort like a young war mare scenting 
battle. In a flash she made up her mi 
about Boly Pawley. He had asked t 
out for another of his automobile rides at 
four. Rosa, of course, had expected her t 
refuse. Not she! ; 
She was in the act of choosing an effect 
from the wardrobe she now despised when 
there came a knock at her door. ing 
cautiously and peeping round the crack she 
could see the blue-black complexion of Lola 
under its ridiculously dainty cap. One 
dusky hand was holding a little silver tray, 
in the exact center of which lay a card. 
“For me?” asked Fluff, confused. y 
SOY es mise . 
She reached forth for the pasteboard, 
which bore upon its face in bold busines 
script the printed announcement: 


CHAS. W. WHITE 
CONTRACTING ENGINEER 
BURGEONVILLE, N. 


Charlie White! Then the poor blunder- 
ing simpleton had carried out his threat! 

““My goodness ” She hesitated just 
a moment. ‘‘ Would you tell him I’m quite 
ill to-day and can’t see anyone?” 

“e Yes’m.”’ 

Lola retreated a few steps. 


) 


“Lola!” ; 

““Yes’m.” 

“Tell him to wait. I'll be down atta 
while.” é 


It was just like Charlie. Without the 
least hint of an invitation he had forced 
himself upon the scene of her humbling. 
She thought rapidly. There was no 
sible way of using him as a bait to B 
Pawley. Boly would merely employ | 
worldly sareasm and pair them off as_ 
couple of jays. This would be addin 
another item to the Peabodys’ unbear 
conceit. She enjoyed a snobbish dread < 
the moment when she must introduce 
up-state boor and see their sly-glan 
intimation, “Is this the best you ¢ 
show?” 

Fluff kept Charlie waiting nearl 
hour, and when at last she walked toward 
the ornate, somber Peabody drawing-r' 
she was piqued to hear the buzzi 
basso monologue, punctuated now 
then by tinkles of feminine laughter. She 
took one sly peep through the portiéres an 
gasped her amazement. The large roo 
and the dining room beyond had bee 
cleared for the dance—rugs removed, f 
waxed, walls festooned with roses. A 
settee had been moved half across 
doorway of the fernery, which was 2 
revealing a forest of rubber plants i 
glassy depths. 4 

And on the settee, elbow to elbow 
chatting like lifelong friends, sat Ch 
White and Cousin Rosa! 

Fluft’s first impulse was to throw so 
thing; then she had a mind to creep 
to the sulky silence of her bedroom; 
a jungle instinct got control of he 
urged her to spy upon her enemy. 
did they find to talk about so eng 
ingly, these two who had never hear 
each other until this hour? Why 
Charlie’s big clumsy face all flushe 
though inspired with its message? 
was Rosa listening as though to the v 
of prophecy? She looked almost p 
acknowledged the girl in ambush wi 
nauseating heart thump. 

Standing there behind the portiéres 
a vantage too exposed, also too distan 
effective hearing. Then she remembh 
the fernery. The place seemed clo 
with ferns, palms and rubber plan 
tiptoeing round the passage by the bu 
pantry one could gain the fernery b 
little door outside. Her nimble feet 
quick to serve her plotting brain. 
was no one in the passage beyon 
pantry. She left the door ajar as shes 
out and was cunningly triumphant 
the fernery door unlocked. Once 1 
she found that the tub of a rubber ple 
less than three yards behind the 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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The Plag 
with the 


Green 
Jacket 


The ruby mica insulating core makes the 
SPLITDORF Plug the plug of unequalled 
SERVICE. 


It cannot break, it cannot burn out, it 
cannot wear out. 


It will outlast any engine, for, unlike porce- 

lain, this mica insulation can neither crack 

nor chip. It is unaffected by the most vio- 

lent changes of temperature. It cannot 

short circuit, as oil cannot possibly pene- 
Le trate it. And because the mica is wound 
it lengthwise on a conical core, every explo- 
re sion tightens it and keeps it permanently 
leak-proof. 


All of which explains why thousands of 
SPLITDORF Plugs have been in use 
four, five and six years, and are still giving 
be good service. 

There is a type of SPLITDORF plug best suited for 


t 

: 

I 

| every engine. Get them from your jobbers and dealers. 
f We have been manufacturing SPLITDORF Spark 
Plugs, and other ignition devices, magnetos, etc., for 
seventeen years, and if you are having trouble with plugs 
Fe of any make the advice of our skilled engineers, with 
: their many years of all-round ignition experience, is free 
e for the asking. 
1 


|| SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO., Newark, N. J. 


Manufacturers of DIXIE and SUMTER Magnetos and Plugoscillators 
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BLUE-BLACK 


JIEPINGES 


SIGNET 


PERMANENT 
RITING FL 


guarantee it—is charac- 
teristic of Signet Ink. It 
had to be vigA¢ to be a member of the LePage family. 


Writes Blue—Dries Black—Is Permanent 


Signet Permanent Writing Fluid, made from the World’s best dyes now so hard 
to get, is everlasting—adsolutely. Where the permanency of records is necessary, 
Signet is indispensable. 


But that’s not all. It fills every perfect ink requirement. Flows freely, is with- 
out sediment, will not corrode or build on the pen; besides, it is a perfect fountain- 
pen ink that doesn’t choke or thicken in the cylinder. 


Furthermore—and this is a merit of unique value—Signet blue-black ink writes 
blue—the old familiar, pleasing blue—but dries jet b/ack—and a black that will 
never fade. Pleases the eye—insures legibility—and “feels” good as soon as you 
touch the pen to paper. 


Quality Dealers Carry Signet Inks 


Discriminating dealers—those who realize that “quality attracts quality’’— 
handle and recommend Signet Inks. They know that Signet must be the standard 
of ink excellence or it would not be a LePage product. 


Insist on Signet for your home use, for business, for school and college. Know 


the difference between ink that is just ink and ink that is INK. 
DEALERS : We will codperate in helping-to-move Signet just as 


—— SOwe have always helped with LePage’s, and back it by 
a liberal selling policy and dominant National advertising. Look up your 
Signet stock. Display this ad in your store. 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY 


Makers of LePage’s Glue, LePage’s China Cement, LePage’s Paste and Mucilage; also Signet Ink, 
Signet Metal Polish and Signet Oil ~ 


Gloucester, Mass. 
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Do you, as a user of Ink, realize just what that means? It 
means that the same standard of excellence which has 
made LePage’s Glue the Universal Mender—the always 
reliable household requisite—with a half century’s test to 


IEDAG = 


GLUE 


In The New Clean and 
Handy Tube with Spreader 


Here’s an innovation that will appeal to you. 


The spreader works without fuss, muss or 
waste. So easy to apply the Glue. The stopper 
is the spreader—always there when needed. 


LePage’s Glue, the Universal Mender, is al- 
ways ready for use—never varying in quality— 
and the strongest ally ‘‘Mend—don’t spend” 
ever had. Indispensable in home, office or 
store—a money saver. Get the new tube with 
spreader—you'll like LePage’s more than ever. 
All dealers sell LePage’s, 


LePace’s Cu1na CEMENT 


Resists hot or cold water—srequires no heat- 
ing—in handy tubes all ready to mend china, 
glass or porcelain. Don’t be without a tube in 
the house. ‘‘Mend—don’t spend.” All dealers 
sell LePage’s China Cement. 


LePace’s Mucitace AND PAsTE 


A Mucilage exceptionally strong in adhesive- 
ness and possessing a remarkably “ quick-stick.” 
A White Paste that’s smooth, “creamy,” per- 
fumed and different. Both are of the LePage 
family and both inherit the same standard 
of excellence. 


“I Can Recommend Signet Ink 


because it is made by the manufacturers of LePage’s Glue.” 


Bt 


March 9, 1918 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
barricade of foliage conveniently between 
er and the big room. She could see their 
wo heads close together and their words 
ere perfectly distinct. ; 
“A spigotty engineer had been working 
leven years with an idea of tunneling the 

des,” Charlie was going on in his big 
sal voice, which was like the droning of 
gigantic bumblebee. “He didn’t care 
ow long it took because the Spanish 
ompany was paying him by the year. Then 
ymes that Scotch expert saying ‘Gang 
soond!’ His name was McNee and he 
as very generous with other people’s 


one: . . . . 

The girl behind the rubber plant sniffed 
» scornfully she all but betrayed herself. 
9 Charlie had gotten a girl to listen to 
is tiresome old Peruvian tales! 
ridges would save ——” 

“ About five thousand miles on the ‘gang- 
-oond’ system,’ snorted the heavy voice. 
And thereisn’t a mathematician alive who 
in compute the money and labor the 
vigotty engineer had wasted already on 
is tunnels. When I mentioned cantilevers 
ie spigotty blew up all over Lima and the 
eotechman said ‘Losh!’ and asked me 
hen Ieseaped. I had my estimates made 
it before I left Lima, but the spigotty got: 
eryous and saw the jefe, who called me 
‘ine kinds of Spanish brigand and gave me 
military escort as far as the Western 
‘ddition. I lost my trunk, my passports, 
iy Sunday sombrero and my shoes; but 
';soon as I’d beat it to the coast in a pair 
} misfit overalls I went straight to see 
an Doon, who sent me back to the States 
ith a letter to the Sudbury Corporation.” 
| “What a romance!” the soprano was 
himing in a distant rapture. 

“Tt ain’t a marker on what it’s going to 
\2!” he was assuring her. “It took most a 
ar to wake up the Sudbury bunch, and 
| took a French concern with another 
untilever scheme to get a rise out of ’em.”’ 
I i Have you brought your plans with 
four?” 

“You wouldn’t care to see ’em. They’re 
lick as a bale of hay.”’ 

'“Oh, wouldn’t I!” 

“Gee! I’d be tickled blue if you gave 
m the once over. I thought girls didn’t 
<e that sort of stuff.’ 
| “There are two or three different kinds 
‘ girls in the world.” 

The allusion this remark conveyed to the 
ding Fluff was that of another Peabody 
ur upon her mentality. 

“Til sure do that. But say!’ The 
ttee creaked with his sudden rising. ‘‘I’ve 
ot my nerve to come here calling on one 
rl and be taking the time of another.” 

“T don’t know what could have hap- 
»ned to her,” Rosa came in, “I'll send 
ola up again and ask.” : 

“Don’t bother. I’ve got to be going. 
‘ery pleased to have met you.” 

Fluff could seehis square, uncouth, bushy- 
vaded figure now in the center of the 
om. 

_“You’ve been awfully good to tell me 
l about it.” She held out her hand with 
‘maddening graciousness. “It gives mea 
>w faith in life to think of men working 
\rward to big things. So many of our 
ung men are satisfied with being noth- 
-g, doing nothing i 

“They have everything handed to them 
1a hot plate,’’ chuckled the heavy voice. 
_“There’s nothing big in having things— 
's the getting of them that counts. That’s 
hat I adore my dad for; he had some- 
ung that sounded silly to the half-baked 
‘inkers, and he made good on it.’ 

The words clutched Fluff Annister by 
\e heart. 

“We're giving a little dance to-night— 
lf after nine,” Rosa was going on. “I’m 
ire Fluff would love to have you come.” 
Lord! I guessed right when I brought 
LY, Tuxedo!” 

«Then we can count on you?” 

“You sure can! And tell Fluff I’ll phone 
or if her headache’s better.” 

The doorbell rang at that instant. It 
“ng alarmingly to the conscience-stricken 
rl in the fernery. 

Distantly she heard a door bang and the 
lee of a new arrival. 

Mr. Pawley to see you, miss,” came 
dla’s announcement. 

Fluff shrank farther behind the ferns, 
arful that the approaching Pawley would 
itch sight of her. 

Oh, hello, Boly! Mr. White, Mr. Paw- 
y. Won’t you stay for tea, Mr. White? 
0? Then good-by till to-night.” 


“You mean to say a system of cantilever 
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Pawley stood gloomily watching the 
heavy-set man out of the door. Then 
without a word he strode over to the settee. 
Rosa came and sat beside him. Fluff’s 
first instinct was to steal away from this 
second interview, which she had no heart 
to hear. Then insane curiosity got the 
better of her. 

“Jove, you’ve taken down everything 
but the wall paper, haven’t you?”’ came 
Boly’s first exclamation. 

‘We're doing our best,’’ Rosa chimed in. 
“We want to give Fluff a good send-off; 
but of course there’s no telling how she’ll 
take it.’ 

There was a long moment of silence, and 
then Rosa was heard to say in a small, 
annoyed voice: ‘Oh, Boly, I wish you’d 
be sensible!” 

“Well, I don’t see why id 

“Boly, we might as well speak out now 
as any time. There’s no chance in all the 
world. You’re a dear and I ought to be in 
love with you; and I couldn’t even con- 
sider such an absurd thing. Why can’t we 
put things on a rational basis?” 

“Rational rot! You’re talking like a 
regular female—let a chap spend the best 
part of his life buzzing round, then take 
a notion to cut him off your string like— 
like a caterpillar.” 

“Boly, you’re having a brainstorm.” 

“What do you want me to have?” 

“A little human kindness. You prom- 
ised you’d be good to Fluff for my sake, and 
ee you’ve treated her like a beast of the 

e ete 

“Honest, Rosie, there’s a limit. Her 
clothes remind me of a fire in the circus 
tent. She might go with the Burgeonville 
smart set, but here—positively no.. Every- 
thing in its place. Rome for the Romans, 


Hippodrome for the hip—but Cousin Fluff i 


> 


won’t do.’ 
“Tf you really cared anything about me 
you’d be good to Fluff.” 


“Hold her on my knee and tell her fairy | 


stories while you dance, I suppose.”’ 


“She dances far better than I do. I | ‘ 


never cared much for dancing.” 


“She wriggles like a Coney Island cobra.” 


“You haven’t very nice ideas about 
women, Bolingbroke Pawley.’’ 

“T see. Would you prefer me to make 
love to your cousin as a sort of proxy ar- 
rangement?” 

“You shouldn’t talk like that.”’ . 

“T’m sorry.” 

“‘T’ve asked you several times and you 
haven’t paid the slightest attention. I 
know poor Fluff doesn’t know how to dress, 
and is a little peculiar in her manner at 
times, but I intend her visit shan’t be 
spoiled.’’ 

: ail you like me better if I’m good to 
en, 

From the fernery Fluff could see his head 
drooping over toward Rosa’s. 

“Tike you wellenough, Boly—and that’s 


“All right. Good-by then.” 
*“Aren’t you coming to-night?’’ 
“T suppose so.” 


His note was perfectly flat, and Rosa’s | 


bright, consoling tone followed out into the 
hall. As soon as the dining room was empty 
Fluff rose from her cramped posture and 
slunk away. The last straw had been laid 
upon her breaking back. Rosa Peabody, 
whose offer of cast-off clothes she had so 
savagely rejected, was now offering her 
cast-off lover! 

As soon as she had gained her bedroom 
Fluff locked the door and snatched a time- 
table out of her bureau drawer. There was a 
train leaving at nine which would connect 
her with Burgeonville. Of course her going 
would raise a storm, butshe was determined 
she would stay under this roof not another 
hour. She began getting out her gowns, 
mussing them savagely as she threw them 
in untidy piles on the bed. For the first 
time she began to feel resentment against 
her mother, whose ill judgment had gotten 
her into this mortifying mess. . ... ‘You 
promised to be good to Fluff for my sake’ — 
the memory of her cousin’s words stung 
like a box on the ear. 

Then it occurred to Fluff that she must 
call someone to bring her trunk. There 
would be anawfulfuss. She longed for the 
crisis, a chance to come out in the open and 
tell the Peabody outfit what she thought 
of them. , 

Halfway across the room as she went 
toward the push-button on the wall she 
stopped so abruptly as all but to topple 
over. She stood just an instant, her finger 
to her lips. 
such a smile‘as Sophie Whipple had known 


And then there came to her- 
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_ Why THE BIG MAJORITY has. 
_. bridged the gap’ from h 
__machine posting with © 


Bi 4 

STRAY SUEAVES ST ATEMEN 
is typically related by Lamont, Corliss & Co., New York City, whose in- 
stallation of Baker-Vawter Binders and Underwood machines is pictured: 


' “@FTER looking over the market 
' thoroughly a year ago we chose 
Baker-Vawter Machine Book- 
keeping Binders. They more than 
fulfill our expectations. Your inval- 
uable advice and suggestions success= 
§ fully bridged the gap forus from 
§ hand to machine posting.” 
| About75%of thetime required tokeep 
| books by machineis spent in handling 
| the binders or trays, leaves, etc. 


O secure the fastest and simplest 
working equipment is therefore 
vital. That THE BIG MA- 
JORITY uses Baker-Vawter Equip- 
ment proves it qualifies best. 
Write Dept. M, either factory: 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Sales Offices in 47 Cities Salesmen Everywhere 


Baker-VawTer COMPANY 


anufacturers 


Originators and M 
. LOOSE LEAF and STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 
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—Every man’s 


Bosom friend 
EARLY ten thousand 


men’s outfitters think 
VINDEX is the best shirt 
value—and they have the 
whole market to choose from. 


We require twenty-four branch 
offices to take care of the gi- 
gantic VINDEX business these 
merchants have helped us build. 
When a dealer offers you VIN- 
DEX Shirts, you can be sure 
that he is a merchant whose 
motto is Value First—that he 
will give you the utmost in fab- 
ric, pattern, making and fit for 
your money. 

See VINDEX Shirts—your 
Bosom friends—at the best 
stores in your town. 

VINDEX Athletic Underwear is 
as good as VINDEX Shirts. 

If not sold by your dealer let us know. 
THE VINDEX COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 


y 
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hand to 


Holyoke, Mass. § 


MAGhINE BOOKKEEPING 
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THE “SPEEDWAY” $9.00 
A NEW BUCKLE FRONT CAP 


Suitable for golfing, motoring and general wear. 
Enough different to be interesting. Exclusive 
novelty patterns for spring. 


Regal 


CAPS and Cloth Hats 


Represent the highest development in 


COMFORTABLE,STYLISHandSERVICE- 
ABLE HEADWEAR for MEN and BOYS 
ON SALE AT GOOD STORES 
THROUGHOUT THE U. S. 
Your dealer can supply you if you insist. If he 
will not do so, remit direct to us, stating size 
worn, and preference as to color. We will see 

that you are supplied. 


THE REGAL HAT CO 


Largest Mfg. Distributors of 

Cloth Headwear in America 
Regal Bldg., 643 to 651 So. Wells St. 
' CHICAGO 


ti tal $ 
6-Cyl. Motors 1 A 8 


Here’s a big bargain :— Brand new six-cylinder 
genuine Continental motors, size 3}2 x 5%, 
suitable for trucks, pleasure cars or motor boats. 
Complete with Bosch magneto, Schebler car- 
buretor and Auto-Lite generator—all for $148.00, 
less than one-third cost. - 

All motors positively 
new and unused, never 
having been removed 
from the original crates 
in which they were 
shipped out by the Con- 
tinental Motors Cor- 
poration. Blue prints 
and other engineering 
data furnished on re- 
quest. Immediate ship- 
ment, guaranteed. 


Standard Motor Parts Co., 581 Franklin St., Detroit 
One 


600 Shaves st 


From 


Yes, and more. That’s the 
Peace recordof many men whoshavethem- 


selves. Old blades made sharper 


7 =| than new—in 10 seconds. For all 
3 J Safety Razors. Quick, velvety shaves 
— - for life with wonderful, new 


Rotastrop 


Just drop blade in, turn handle. 
Nothing to get out of order. Ma- 
chine gives “heel and toe action,” 
just like a barber strops a razor. 
10 Days Free Trial—write for 
) booklet. Send name of nearest 


| 
dealer and state make of razor. 


Burke Mfg. Co., Dept.246 Dayton, O. 


RABBITS 


A PROFITABLE SIDE-LINE OCCUPATION 
Tells how to provide for the shortage in meat. 
Our book: ‘‘The Rabbit; How to Select, 
Breed and Manage the Rabbit and Belgian 
Hare for Pleasure or Profit,’’ by breeders of 
long experience with rabbits. Eighth 
edition, nicely illustrated, enlarged and much 
improved. Price 25 cents with sample copy 
of the AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE con- 
taining Rabbit and Pet Stock Department. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 296, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Write for 


WANTED NEW IDEAS [ysis 1%" 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 


Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Patent your Invention—I’ll help market it. Send 

ma for 4 Free Guide Books with list of Patent Buyers, 
hundreds of Ideas Wanted, ete. Advice Free. Richard B. 
Owen, Patent Lawyer, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C., or 
2276T Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


e 
Any Spare Time? 
If you will have any spare time this 
spring, we will buy it and pay you liber- 
ally in salary and commission. Many 
Curtis representatives average a dollar an 
hour. Let us explain our offer. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
291 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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how to use in the days when she counted 
for something on the lake. 

A moment later Fluff was gliding down 
the hall toward her cousin’s room. She 
knocked and heard the little piping re- 
sponse coming from within. Rosa sat be- 
fore the mirror, her bright hair down and a 
mulatto maid laying out all the dainty ac- 
cessories to the gown on the frivolous bed. 

“Hello, dear!” upspoke Rosa forgivingly. 
“‘T do hope your headache is better.” 

“Tt’s a lot better, thank you.” 

. As a matter of fact she felt quite ill at 
that instant; her knees were giving way 
and she had a task of it. 

“Mr. White called to see you. He waited 
quite a while. He was dreadfully disap- 
pointed, and a little bored with me, I 
think.” 

“T got his card,” said Fluff miserably. 

“T thought you might like to,see him, so 
I asked him to the dance to-night.” 

“That was very nice of you. Er 

“Tf you’re not feeling well; dear, couldn’t 
I lend you Minnie to ‘help, you,do your 
hair?” inquired Rosa as though she had 
guessed her thoughts. 

Fluff’s heart leaped so wildly that it was 
a space before she could speak. 

“Rosie,” she said at last, ‘“‘I—I don’t 
seem to have the right things to wear. 
i, 

Her cousin turned wide eyes upon her in 
blank amazement. 

ie and I was wondering if you hap- 
pened to have a dress you wouldn’t mind 
my borrowing just for to-night?” 


” 


Iv 


OLY PAWLEY, who for hours had 

been wooing euthanasia by means of 
Mr. Peabody’s veritable old vatted Killy- 
bonnie, pulled himself together at mid- 
evening with the determination that he 
would try again to have a word with Rosa. 
He was gently spiffed, as he acknowledged 
to himself, and he didn’t care who knew it. 
He had come there as a protest, to lurk and 
glare, to be a social outlaw; and above all 
to show Rosa that he would take no coun- 
try cousin as a substitute. His contrary 
little mind had been set upon a cool snub- 
bing of Miss Fluff Annister. He was denied 
that icy comfort, too, because he had caught 
no flash of Miss Annister’s grotesque cos- 
fuming among the whirling couples on the 

oor. 

Grumpily at last he deserted the refresh- 
ment table and skirted round the busy 
floor. He was aware of Rosa’s creamy 
gown weaving its way among the dancers. 
She was again in the arms of the big fellow 
who so obviously needed a haircut. Where 
did she pick up the bounder and why had 
she chosen this public place to give the 
fellow dancing lessons? It was a wonder 
someone wouldn’t tell him not to come to 
an evening party in a dinner jacket! 

“Oh, well,”’ thought Boly, who had never 
been aslave to consistency, “‘I suppose I’ve 
got to look up the Sofa Cushion or go 
home.” 

The young lady whom he had thus tabu- 
lated wasn’t so easy to look up, as it turned 
out. He had probably stared straight at 
her without recognition two or three times 
during the evening, for she had to make 
herself known when at last she came out of 
the fernery, two or three youths pestering 
her for a dance. 

“By George!” he permitted himself to 
exclaim when at last her identity was estab- 
lished among his jumbled thoughts. 

Her elegant little figure stood straight 
and slim in a dark, simple gown with a silver 
girdle. Somehow she had managed to 
gather up her light hair so that the fearful 
bobbed effect had disappeared; it gave a 
new distinction to her small face, from 
which the sullenness had gone. Apparently 
she was having a very good time, basking 
in the atmosphere of praise which her com- 
petitive adorers had created. 

Boly Pawley touched his furry upper lip, 
a way he had when hesitant. Had she 
seen him out of a corner of her eye? He 
was again weakly resolved to rebellion when 
she turned and gave him the full force of 
her smile. She certainly did know how to 
wear her complexion! 

Boly walked across eagerly, for her ex- 
pressive eyes had plainly beckoned him. 

“T thought you weren’t going to speak 
to me,” she pouted as he came up. 

“‘T’ve been standing in line for hours and 
hours,” he ardently protested. 

It happened like dream magic. The ob- 
structing college boys seemed to melt into 
nothing as he swung her across the floor in 
a fox trot from which no variations were 
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omitted. What did he care now if Mrs. 
Peabody was glaring her prim disapproval? 


After ‘all a touch o’ life was the only real . 
thing to be had. If there was anything» 


Boly Pawley could do it was dance; and in 
this hour of revelation, prejudice swept 
aside, he had to admit that this little out- 
lander—who might have learned her technic 
at the Follies—made her cousin look like a 
wagonload of bricks. 

“You’re not afraid of the Coney Island 
cobra?” he was sure he heard her giggle in 
his ear. 

““T say, what’s that?” 

““Coney Island cobra,’ 
a second time. 

He skipped a step and all but stumbled. 

“Who in the world told you that?” 

“Oh, I know lots and lots of things. 
Clumsy, you’ve stepped on my toe!” 

“T’m sorry.” He righted himself, then 
asked in a blaze of indignation: ‘‘ Has Rosie 
been talking?” 

“You don’t expect to say all those witty 
things and not have them repeated, do 

ou ” 


. Well, Ilike that!’’ Theseasoned world- 


> 


came the taunt 


_ ling blushed deep, then he fumbled for 


an apology. ‘‘It was a slander, anyhow. 


You're one of the best dancers I’ve ever 


met.” 

‘“And you’re the wittiest man in New 
York. I don’t blame you for saying bright 
things at other people’s expense. Rome 
for the Romans, Hippodrome for the ——” 

“Have.a heart, Fluff!” 

“Who said you could call me,that?”’ 

“T permit it.’”’ Boly was now recovering 
his natural brass. ‘‘And when you call me 
Boly I’ll sit up and bark.”’ 
= ““Boly Pawley—sounds like a cannibal 

ing.” 

“Bolingbroke—accent on the last syl- 
lable after the first of each month.” 

Meanwhile he was executing some won- 
derful figures. He could see his mother 
and Mrs. Peabody sitting together against 
the wall, their faces petrified with horror. 

The music stopped. As the couples came 
to a standstill and polite spats of applause 
went out to the jazz artists on the platform 
Boly caught a swift glimpse of Rosa stand- 
ing at his elbow, absorbed in the uncouth 
fellow with the bushy hair. 

“T can just see them!” she was saying 
in an enraptured tone she had never used 
for Boly. ‘“‘Great caravans of llamas wind- 
ing down from the snowy mountains with 
sacks of silver ore—just as they were before 
Cortés came.” 

“Tf the Incas had known the value of 
transportation the Spanish couldn’t have 
licked them in a million years,” the bushy 
fellow was booming on. 

Boly turned and gave the couple a vulgar 
stare. The music started again and the 
reconverted girl from Burgeonville twitched 
him by the sleeve. 

“We're not going to forget the encore,” 
she reminded him in a constrained voice. 

“T tell you something!”’ suggested Boly. 

“You can tell me a lot, I think.” Her 
eyes were playing with him now and the 
sensation was narcotic. 

‘On the refreshment table they have a 
bowl of Absentee Punch.”’ 

“Of what?’”’ Her admiration enveloped 
him like a cloud. 

““Absentee Punch. You take a bottle of 
wine and ten pounds of ice. Rub the bottle 
on the ice until both are blood warm. Add 
lemon peel and serve with seltzer.” 

“Delicious!’”’ Fluff permitted herself to 
be dragged away. 

Boly took a highball after all. Then they 
danced again, and in the wait for anencore 
she complained of fatigue; so it was quite 
natural that Boly should have suggested 
the fernery. 

“You're not at all the girl I thought you 
were,” Boly told her behind a spreading 
palm. 

“You shouldn’t judge by first appear- 
ances.” 

It was a bromidiom, but he didn’t care 
what she said. Her eyes were wonderful 
and the penciling of the lashes offset them 
like a frame. 

“You know,” Boly confided, cuddling 
very close, “I’ve been about a great deal, 
but I’m a silly ass in lots of things—crazy 
about appearances. There’s a lot in it, you 
know. 

“T think Rosie must have influenced me. 
You know the way girls have of saying sweet 
things to put another girl in wrong.” 

“T’d never have thought it of Rosie, 
though,” mused Fluff in a wounded tone. 

“And I didn’t realize how really smart 


. you were—until to-night ——” 
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“How do you like my gown?” she be 
sought his valued opinion. 

“A pippin!” His eyes were poppin 
with admiration. ‘I’m goin’ to ’fess up 
Do you know, I never saw you until to 
night? Those circus clothes you wore —— 

“Oh!” She looked away, her little fac 
puckered as though she were about to ery 
Pek afraid you never understood th 
oke.’ Ba 

“Joke?” he echoed stupidly. 

“Rosie put-me up to it. She had th 
best intentions in the world—but I thin 
she carried it a little too far. She wrote m 
before I came’ down'that you expected tose 
a little country girl in a sunbonnet, an 
suggested that I bring down those awh 
things that I wore in a melodrama we gay 
for charity at home. I confess I was en 


barrassed when she let it go so far ——” 


“That was‘a low trick to play you!” |} 
muttered, reaching over for her hand. §| 
permitted it.) 

“Please don’t be cross with poor Rosi 
She meant it well—only it was a little har 
on me.” 2 “t's Oe 

“‘She’s shown ‘herself up plain enougl 
I’m done with Rosie ——” 

“Oh, don’t say that! I should ney 
forgive myself if I thought I’d stepped i 
between lifelong friends.” ~ 

“T can’t blame her for being a bit ner 
ous with you ‘in the house. . But that’s 
excuse for not playing the game. She wer 
round publishing you asa little greenhorn- 
the green was all in’ Rosie’s eyes.” 

“‘She’s been so kind to me!” protest 
Fluff with an exquisite nobility. 

“You’re so wonderful!” blurted Bol 
drawing her hand toward him. Still sl 
made no sign of disapproval. Distant 
she saw a light skirt fluttering among tl 
palms. 

“You’re not going right back to Bu 
geonville?”’ 

“Day after to-morrow,” she told hi 
with a sigh. 

“Tease Mrs. Peabody to let you stay 
a week longer. We’re really just getting a 
quainted. I want to teach you how toli 
New York.” 

“‘Rosie’s been begging me to stay.” 

““There’s a touch o’ life about you, Flu 
You can show this Quaker Headquarte 
how to keep awake after meals. Dear liti 
Fluff, don’t you see 7 

It happened as such things do; but Fh 
could not remember ever before havi 
been kissed so ardently upon so brief : 
acquaintance. 

“Don’t!” she whispered, pulling hers 
away. . 

Two or three palms away a bright sk 
moved and a couple walked past the 
toward the dining room. 

“By Jove, I’m sorry!” he apologiz 
thickly. ‘‘I hadn’t the least notion th 
anybody a 

“How dare you!” she began furious 
Then she covered her eyes and began s¢ 
bing like a child. 

“Fluff—Miss Annister—upon my wo 


“This sort of thing I don’t allow. Y 
had no right to take advantage ——” FE 
protests wandered away in a storm 
weeping. 

Boly was now looking wildly round t 
room, fearful that the encroaching cou) 
would come back upon the ridiculous sce! 

“Tt was only a little kiss, after all,” 
informed her sheepishly. 

“They saw it—they sawit!”’ she gurgl 

‘“‘T never had any luck!’”’ He opened 
cigarette case and found it empty. “I 
me to matching pennies and I lose a th 
sand dollars.’”’ He shot his cuffs, then ca’ 
and stood over her. ‘‘By George—I belie 
you’ve never been kissed before!” 

“T’m not—used to—that sort of —tre 
ment. - People who aren’t engaged do 


“‘Oh, for the matter of that ——” 

Boly Pawley sat down beside her, elo 
than ever this time. 

“Fluff,” he began solemnly, “‘if it’s | 
custom in your neck of the woods to get 
gaged every time a man kisses you—beli 
me, I’m game!” “oh 

“You mean you’re proposing to me 
She looked up, genuinely dazzled by 
rapidity of events. 

“I'd be the happiest chap in the worl 

“e But ee H «| 

“Don’t tell me it’s sudden. I could 
stand it.” | 

“We haven’t really known each other 
hour,” she said; and added in her most 
gelic tone, “‘such things should be sacre 
: (Concluded on Page 77) * 
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The more your time is worth, the more 
The Dictaphone can save you. 


The Dictaphone makes a specialty of con- 
serving time—the dictator’s time, the tran- 
scriber’s time, everybody’s time. And time is 
money— in normal times or war-times. 


The Dictaphone is the instrument of conven- 
ience—always ready when you’re ready. 
You scan the morning mail. The Dictaphone 
is at your elbow. It takes your replies as 
fast as your brain can telegraph them —as 
fast as your vocal organs can churn thoughts 
into words. 


Thousands of executives and office mana- 


WIN THE WAR 


~ How much is your time worth a minute? 


gers, who place a definite dollar value on 
every minute of their time, dictate every- 
thing to The Dictaphone. 


We'll send you a list of users right in your 
own business, or give you a demonstration 
in your ofice on your work. No obligations. 
Phone or write to The Dictaphone. Write 
for booklet, ‘‘The Man at the Desk.”’ 


To Sécretaries and Stenographers 


How much is your time worth a minute? The 
more it is worth to your employer, the more it is 
worth to you. The Dictaphone System enables you 
to write from 50 to 100 per cent more letters in a 
day, at one-third less cost per letter. This increased 
production means big savings for your employer, 
and less overtime work and better pay for you. 


Remember that your time will not be 
worth much unless we win the war. 


Registered in the U. S. and Foreign Countries 


Dept. 113-C, Woolworth Building, New York City 


Cleveland........ 1375 Euclid Ave. Kansas City.......1017 McGee St. NGS YS OF Is soiree esictonx 55 Warren St. Seattle.........309 Maritime Bldg. 

Atlanta............63 N. Pryor St. Columbus, Ohio..... 71 E. State St. Los Angeles....... 745 S. Broadway Omaha...........1514 Howard St. Spokane....... 818 Sprague Ave. 

altimore...... 111 W. German St. Dealt e setae y's 5, AOR ELE Louisville........529 South 4th St. Philadelphia. .....210 N, Broad St. Springheld.......... 289 Main St. 

Birmingham . American Trust Bldg. Denver.........1608 Glen Arm St. Milwaukee..,...601 Caswell Block Pittsburgh ......910 Bessemer Bldg. St: Loulew... st ...1127 Pine St. 

Boston. ..)....ses..ol37 Federal St, Des Moines, Ia., 719 Securities Bldg. Minneapolis......412 Nicollet Ave. Portland, Me......43 Exchange St. St. Paul...... 137 Endicott Arcade 

Pn a. 622 Main St. Detroit........401 Woodward Ave. Montreal....703 Shaughnessy Bldg. Portland, Ore...429 Washington St. Toledo............628 Spitzer Bldg. 

Sergace 812 N. American Bldg. Flint, Mich.......210 Walsh Block New Haven.......210 Meadow St. Rochester.......23 Clinton Ave., S. Toront0s. aie. 7 201 Stair Bldg. 

ee So 117 W. 4th Ave. Grand Rapids,130 OttawaAve.,N.W. New Orleans.........517 Canal St. Salt Lake City...221 S. W. Temple Washington......1210 G St., N. W. 
Indianapolis........ 44 N. Penn St. Newari a cmiaatecs 910 Ordway Bldg. San Francisco........2 334 Sutter St. 


Write for booklet “The Man at the Desk” 


It is not a Dictaphone unless it is trade-marked ‘“‘THE DICTAPHONE” 
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Two R1 


AP his is the symbol of per- 
fect writing—the mark of 
the world’s two greatest writ- 
ing aids, the Eversharp Pencil 
and its perfect ink-writing 
mate, the Tempoint Pen. It 
is a guarantee of unusual 
worth, back of which stands 
atwo-and-a-half-million-dol- 
lar concern. 


\ 


eht-Hand Friends for Life 


This perfect pointed pencil, and this perfect pointed pen bring a new efficiency to the 
realm of writing, and a new comfort, economy and pride of ownership to millions who write 


In the Eversharp Pencil and the Tempoint Pen a 
striking advance has been made in pen and pencil 
construction. 

Not a mere advance in but one or two respects, 
but a revolutionary advance in every respect. 

The Eversharp Pencil is always sharp—never 
sharpened. Carries enough lead for a quarter million 
words—18 inches in all—and areal point for every word. 

It is a thing of beauty and a joy forever. Con- 
structed with jeweler precision and finish throughout. 
As much a mechanical wonder as a writing marvel. 

Has a handy eraser—under cover until needed— 
and a built-in pocket clip. A quarter replenishes the 
lead supply, enough for another quarter million words 
—ten thousand words one cent! 

* * * 

The Tempoint Pen has a point of superb writing 
quality and wondrous durability. The gold is fused 
about the ample iridium tip—not annealed. 


A further hammering process endows the pen 
with steel-like hardness and flexibility. The point 
cannot become ‘‘sprung”’ under severest writing nor 
weakened by harmful ink acids. 


An exact flow of ink is maintained by the famous 


Wahl Comb Feed, automatically controlled by touch 
of pen to paper. No blots. No hesitant flow. You 
never have to coax the point with your thumb nail. 


No sweating when carried in the pocket—the air- 
tight chamber about the pen prevents that. And it 
also keeps the nib moist for instant writing. 


You never knew such pen-writing comfort. 
* oie * 
Both Pencil and Pen are made for pocket, chain or milady’s 


handbag. Pen is made in both Self Filling and Screw Joint 
styles. 
Pencil prices, $1 and up; Pen prices, $2.50 and up. Sold by 


the better dealers everywhere. If yours is not supplied, write 
direct for descriptive literature to aid in selection. 


oy i oy i ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
DEALERS: Write today for catalog and interesting dealer proposition on these two splendid sellers. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, 1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Illinois; 604 Astor Trust Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 
CARDINELL-VINCENT CO., 577-579 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The Perfect Pointed Pencil 


Always Sharp— Never Sharpened 


Eversharp Leads made 
for Eversharp Pencils 
have a firmness, fine- 
ness and smoothness 
all their own. Many 
months’ supply for 25¢ 
—le for ten thousand 
Look for the 
Eversharp label on box 


words. 


WAHL 


The Perfect Pointed Pen 


(Heretofore known as the Boston Safety Pen) 


TEMPUINT 


March 9, 1918 
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(Concluded from Page 74) 

“T’m a man of decision. I’ve gone 
almy over you. Come on, Fluff—be a 
90d sport!” 

“Let me think “i 
_“No—you’d decide I was a lemon. Are 
gu engaged to that man from Burgeon- 
lle?” 

“Oh, him!” she exclaimed, waiving 
-ammar. 

“You think I’m a nut, maybe, or a 
eond-handed proposition or ——” 

“J think you’re far, far too good for me, 
‘oly. And if you really mean it ——”’ 

“Dear little girl!” 

This time there was nobody lurking in 
ye palms and Fluff Annister was per- 
‘jtted to enjoy the delirium of a Columbus 
ho, having gone forth to prove a theory, 
imps into the greatest real-estate bonanza 
time, 


Vv 


-T WAS getting well into Lent, Miss An- 
_ nister having departed weeks ago—con- 
syed to the Grand Central Station in the 
awley car—when Garry Peabody came 
it of his library, alternately wiping his 
ves and polishing his bifocals. He found 
an sitting under the petunia curtains in 
ie parlor. Being a woman it was her right 
'; well as her duty to cry upon such occa- 
ons, and she was exercising her privilege. 
| “Well, I’ve talked with him,” said he, 
‘ttling heavily into a fragile chair. 
_“Couldn’t they put the wedding off till 
mne?”’ asked his wife. ‘‘I can’t think of 
sing Rosie so soon.” 
“Nope! They outvoted me two to one. 
harlie’s got to start for Peru next week at 
ie latest, and Rosie’s dead set on going 
‘ith him.”’ 
_“Thave a feeling I’ll never see her again.” 
-“Shucks, Nannie!’”’ He came over and 
ive her a tremendous hug. He pulled out 
s big silver watch and consulted its orac- 
_ar face ere resuming. 

“Nan, the way Rosie dumped that Boly 
id took up with Charlie White was one of 
ie biggest victories for common sense since 

n was defeated.” 

“T was fearfully afraid she’d accept Boly 
me time,’’ said Mrs. Peabody, smiling 
arough her tears. 

“Tt looks just as though Providence kept 
's eye on the Peabody family,” admitted 
arry. “I got you just in time, you know.”’ 
_“Tt isn’t in her to put up with a trifler,” 
iid she. 

_ “No, Nan. Rosie’s your daughter, every 
‘op of blood. She’s got a winner in 
harlie, and she knows it. You ought to 
2ar the talk she gave me last night about 
ae big adventure. She’s in love with that 
coy. He’s a he-man. She wants to start 
at and rough it with him.” 

“The way I wouldn’t be satisfied until 
‘ou’d come to New York,” Mrs. Peabody 
’minded him. 

’ “Well, there’s some difference between 
ae Upper Andes and New York,’’ Garry 
ointed out. 

“But the principle’s the same.” 
'“You’ve said it, Nan! There’s some- 
ing romantic about the Penn Yan Whip- 
les. Whether it’s retail drugs or cantilever 
ridges they want to see their men-folk 
joneer. Why, Rosa won’t be satisfied un- 

‘ss she sees every spike her Charlie drives 
ito that railroad of his. She wants to help 
vad llamas—or whatever you call those 
ago jack rabbits—up and down the Andes. 
‘a. other words, she’s alive, Nan.” 
| “I know how it is,” said his gentle wife, 
iving her adventurer the look she had 
ept for him ever since the rainbow wed- 
ing. 

“Charlie’s going to South America on 
ree thousand a year. I’d back him my- 
olf for a million if I didn’t know the Sud- 
judy Corporation intend to push him to 
1e top. The whole idea’s as good as his.” 
| “He’s crazy about the Andes—just the 
vay you couldn’t get the Jumbo stores off 
our mind until you’d tried.” 

“There’s no poetry in retail drugs, of 
ourse.”’. 
| “How can you say that, Garry?” 

What an epic, indeed, had been the 
tlumph of chain drug stores, progressing 


om up state to the Battery! Garry Pea- 
ody considered a moment. 

Anyhow,” said he at last, “it was a 
dean trick to play on Fluff.” 


THE SATURDAY 


“Pluff?”? Mrs. Peabody looked her sur- 
prise. 

“Tt wasn’t quite fair to wish Boly off on 
her. If she’s made up her mind to him 
and I guess she has—she’s got to get used 
to being tied to a vain little chimpanzee all 
her days. His father’s money will last a 
year, once his hands are free. No; it wasn’t 
exactly fair to Fluff.” 

“T was going to read you this letter,” 
broke in Nan Peabody. ‘‘It came from 
Sophie this morning, but we’ve been so un- 
settled 3 

She never looked at him as she passed 
out a broken envelope, a pinkish bit of sta- 
tionery sealed with the Annister crest. The 
sheet was scrawled all over with Sophie’s 
rambling sentences: 


“Dearest Nan: Before I tell you my 
great news I feel that I must thank you 
again for your goodness to my child, and as 
it has all turned out so beautifully you can 
imagine that I am very grateful to you for 
giving her such opportunities; but these 
things you yourself must realize, as I know 
you have considered them many times; but 
as Rosie lives in the Metropolis and will al- 
ways have opportunities, I hope neither 
you nor ghe will bear any resentment to my 
little wildflower, for you remember le bon 
dieu donne les beaux yeux and when you 
consider that this event has saved my 
sweet daughter from that penniless dreamer, 
Charlie White, I feel sure you will forgive, 
although it may be hard; but Fluff says 
Rosie is very sweet looking and I am sure 
that with such a clever mamma she will 
have her chances. 

“Tt did my heart good to hear my dear 
child speak again and again of the atten- 
tions she received and of the way you and 
Rosie admired her pretty clothes. But 
then I always knew clothes, didn’t I, dear? 

“And now for my news, which, although 
it makes me very happy, cannot but bring 
sadness to my heart, for my own flesh and 
blood deceived me, which is always dis- 
tressing, even though the cause is a splen- 
did one. Florence went by train yesterday 
to meet Bolingbroke at Exham, where he 
arrived in his automobile, and so drive 
with him here, the trip being very pleasant. 
When they had not returned at ten o’clock 
last night I» was naturally alarmed, and 
imagine my sweet pain when the telephone 
rang, and it was long distance and my dear 
child’s voice said she wanted to introduce 
her husband; and then Bolingbroke called 
me Mother, which was very touching! 

“‘T had hoped to ask you all for the wed- 
ding, which naturally, considering the prom- 
inence of the contracting partis, should 
have been an elaborate affair; but as it is, 
though wounded to the quick, I must make 
the best of it and show a bright face to my 
darlings when, after taking the Ideal Tour, 
including stops at all the most exclusive 
hotels, they come to the old home. 

‘With love to all and my tender good 
wishes for your girl’s good fortune, and 
thanking you again, 

“Your affectionate cousin, 
““SOPHIE ANNISTER.” 


“Nannie,” said old Garry, handing back 
the pinkish envelope, ‘‘I’ve been in the 
drug business nearly thirty years now, and 
I’ve come to the conclusion that there’s 
only one brand of infants’ food whose re- 
sults can be guaranteed in every case.” 

‘‘What’s that, dear?’”’ asked the wife, 
who never tired of her husband’s theories. 

*“Mother’s milk,’”’ replied the druggist. 

“Garry!” 


Uncallled-For 


N AN overcast, murky and very warm 
day of last summer an assistant copy 
reader on a New York afternoon paper, 
reading a slip that had just come over the 
news ticker, called out to the make-up edi- 
tor, who was across the city room, waiting 
to get the day’s weather report, in order to 
stick it in its proper place on the front page 
of the edition then about to go to press: 

““Cloudy and humid!” 

A large, perspiring mail carrier, coal black 
as to color, who had just entered the room, 
bringing a registered letter, spoke up: 

“Look here, white man; I’m a gover’- 
ment employee. I didn’t come in here to be 
insulted!” 
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VAN DYKE OXFORD, IN BLACK OR THIS SEASON'S POPULAR CHOCOLATE BROWN 
FIVE, SIX AND SEVEN DOLLARS 


LOSELY tied up with style authority is the Bates 
mark on footwear. Whether it is on the officer’s 
boot or the shoe of the man at home who is looking 
closer than ever into the quality of his purchases these 
war days the name“‘Bates”’ is guarantee of correctness. 


Anything more or less than the 
priceyou pay for the Bates Shoe 
is not economy. 

Write for your copy of Shoe 
Life. It tells you all about how 
to insure getting out all the 
comfort and wear built into 
theshoe. Name of our dealer 
inyour locality on request, 


Whenyou get the Bates Shoe 

ou know that you have 
beach the shoe which passes 
every test of the buyersforthe 
stores appealing to the most 
discriminating clienteles in 
every important city in Amer- 
ica. These men know what 
shoe value means. 


A. J. BATES CO. 
EST. 1885 
WEBSTER, MASS. 


WAREHOUSES 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


BURR A reo ORI, 


HowN wescoLaboraiories 
Met An Emergency 


With SE-MENT-O 


"FINDS THE LEAK AND FIXES IT” _ 


How often this happens: “S 
Miles from a garage, while your car is humming Over “sums 
beckoning roads, your radiator suddenly starts steaming. You stop, and 
find it nearly empty. Leaking! 

The joy deserts your little trip—unless you have a can of SE-MENT-OL, the radiator ce- 
ment, in your tool box. 

SE-MENT-OL, just poured into the radiator, fixes the leak permanently. Sure as solder 
and far cheaper — does not lay up the car. Cannot clog or injure any part of cooling 
system. Price 75 cents; Canada, 85 cents. 


Other Norwesco products are SKALEX, the radiator cleaner — CARBONOX, the carbon remover — 
NORWESCO Top and Upholstery Dressings—UTILITY BLACK, for touching up metal parts— NOR- 
WESCO Valve Grinding Compound. They are sold by most hardware and accessory dealers and 


NORWESCO 


The Northwestern Chemical Co. 
103 State St. Marietta, Ohio, U.S. A. 


*Ask your dealer for Norwesco products and write 
to us for the twenty-four page booklet, “The = 
Proper Care of Your Car.” 


The Chemically Correct Line 
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Look for this Label 
in your Raynster 


Pat. Off, 


A Service Label 


Uncle Sam sees that every soldier 
has a raincoat. Where’s yours? 


If you want the best in weather 
proof coats, get a Raynster. Buy it 
by name. Look for the label in the 
collar. That label is your assurance 
of satisfactory wear. It means full 
service — backed by the largest 
rubber manufacturer in the world. 


The Raynster label marks the largest line of weather 
proof clothing made. Raynsters include heavy, rubber- 
surfaced coats for outdoor workers; slip-ons; feather- 
weight silks; smart cloth coats—weather proof garments 
for all purposes for men, women, boys and girls. 


Ask for your Raynster by name at any good clothing 


store. Write for the illustrated Raynster Style Book. 
| 

Pe 

United States Rubber Compan 


—— 


Clothing Division 
New York'and Boston 
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CALL FOR MR. KEEFE! q 


(Continued from Page 4) 


CHICAGO, June 6. 
RIEND AL: Well Al the clubs east 


and Rowland left me home because my 


old souper is sore again and besides I had 
to register yesterday for the draft. They 
was a big crowd down to the place we reg- 
istered and you ought to seen them when I 
comein. They was all trying to get up close 
to me and I was afraid some of them would 
get hurt in the jam. All of them says 
“Hello Jack” and I give them a smile and 
shook hands with about a dozen of them. 
A man hates to have everybody stareing at 
you but you got to be pleasant or they will 
think you are swelled up and besides a man 
can afford to put themself out a little if its 
going to give the boys any pleasure. 

T don’t know how they done with you Al 
but up here they give us a card to fill out 
and then they give us another one to carry 
around with us to show that we been regis- 
tered and what our number is. I had to 
put down my name on the first card and my 
age and where I live and the day I was born 
and what month and ete. Some of the 
questions was crazy like “‘ Was I a natural 
born citizen?” I wonder what they think I 
am. Maybe they think I fell out of a tree 
or something. Then I had to tell them Iwas 
born in Bedford, Ind. and it asked what I 
done for a liveing and I put down that I was 
a pitcher. but the man made me change it to 
ball player and then I had to give Comis- 
key’s name and address and then name the 
people that was dependent on me so I put 
down a wife and one child. 

And the next question was if I was mar- 
ried or single. I supposed they would know 
enough to know that a man with a wife 
dependent on him was probably married. 
Then it says what race and I had a notion 
to put down “pennant” for a joke but the 
man says to put down white. Thenit asked 
what militaryservice had I had and of course 
I says none and then come the last question 
Did I claim exemption and what grounds so 
the man told me to write down married 
with dependents. 

Then the man turned over to the back of 
the card and wrote down about my looks. 
Just that I was tall and medium build and 
brown eyes and brown hair. And the last 
question was if I had lost an arm or leg or 
hand or foot or both eyes or was I other 
wise disabled so I told him about my arm 
being sore and thats why I wasn’t east with 
the club but he didn’t put it down. So 
thats all they was to it except the card he 
give me with my number which is 3403. 

It looks to me like it was waisting a mans 
time to make you go down there and wait 
for your turn when they know you are mar- 
ried and got a kid or if they don’t know it 
they could call up your home or the ball park 
and find it out but of course if they called 
up my flat when I or Florrie wasn’t there 
they wouldn’t get nothing but a bunch of 
Swede talk that they couldn’t nobody un- 
derstand and I don’t believe the girl knows 
herself what she is talking about over the 
phone. She can talk english pretty good 
when shes just talking to you but she must 
think all the phone calls is long distance 
from Norway because the minute she gets 
that reciever up to her ear you can’t hardly 
tell the difference between she and Hughey 
Jennings on the coaching line. 

I told Florrie I said ‘‘ This girl could make 
more then $8.00 per week if she would get a 
job out to some ball park as announcer and 
announce the batterys and etc. She has 
got the voice for it and she would be right 
in a class with the rest of them because no- 
body could make heads or tales out of what 
she was trying to get at.” 

Speaking about Florrie what do you think 
Al? They have had enough suckers to pay 
expenses and also pay up some of the money 
they borrowed and Florrie says if their busi- 
ness gets much bigger they will have to hire 
more help. How would you like a job Al 
white washing some dames nose or levelling 
off their face with a steam roller? Of course 
J am just jokeing Al because they won’t al- 
low no men around the joint but wouldn’t 
it be some job Al? I'll say so. 

Your old pal, Jack. 

‘ CHICAGO, June 21. 
EAR AL: Well Al I suppose you read 
in the paper the kind of luck I had yes- 
terday but of course you can’t tell nothing 
from what them dam reporters write and if 
they know how to play ball why aint they 
playing it instead of trying to write funny 
stuff about the ball game but at that some 
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of it is funny Al because its so rotten its 
good. For inst. one of them had it in the 
paper this morning that I flied out toSpeaker 
in that seventh inning. Well listen Al I hit 
that ball right on the pick and it went past. 
that shortstop so fast that he didn’t even 
have time to wave at it and if Speaker had 
of been playing where he belongs that bal] 
would of went between he and Graney and 
bumped against the wall. But no. Speak- 
ers laying about ten feet back of second 
base and over to the left and of course the 
ball rides right to him and there was the 
whole ball game because that would of 
drove in 2 runs and made them play differ. 
ent then they did in the eigth. If a manis 
supposed to be playing center field why 
don’t he play center field and of course [ 
thought he was where he ought to been or 
I would of swung different. 4 
Well the eigth opened up with the score 
1 and 1 and I get 2 of them out but I got so 
much stuff I can’t stick it just where I want 
to and I give Chapman a base on balls. At 
that the last one cut the heart of the plate 
but Evans called it a ball. Evans lives in 
Cleveland. Well I said ‘‘All right Bill you 
won’t have to go to war. You couldn’t pass 
the eye test.’ So he says ‘‘ You must of 
read that one in a book.” ‘‘No” I said “] 
didn’t read it in no book either.” y 
So up comes this Speaker and I says 
“What do you think you are going to dc 
you lucky stiff?’’ So he says “I’m going tc 
hit one where theys nobody standing in the 
way of it.” I said “Yes you are.” But] 
had to hold Chapman up at first base and 
Schalk made me waist 2 thinking Chapmar 
was going and then of course I had to ease 
up and Speaker cracked one down the first 
base line but Gandil got his glove on it an¢ 
if he hadn’t of messed it all up he could o! 
beat Speaker to the bag himself but insteac 
of that they all started to ball me out for 
not covering. I told them to shut thei 
mouth. Then Roth come up and I took ¢ 
half wind up because of course I didn’! 
think Chapman would be enough of a bon 
head to steal third with 2 out but him anc 
Speaker pulled a double steal and ther 
Rowland and all of them begin to yell ai 
me and they got my mind off of what I wa: 
doing and then Schalk asked for a fast on 
though he said afterwards he didn’t but | 
would of made him let me curve the ball i 
they hadn’t got me all nervous yelling ai 
me. So Roth hit one to left field that Jack 
son could of caught in his hip pocket if hi 
had been playing right. So 2 runs comei | 
and then Rowland takes me out and 
would of busted him only for makeing ¢ 
seen on the field. q 
Isaid to him ‘‘ How can you expect a 
to be at his best when I have not worked 


army.” “Well,’”’ he says “you won’t n 
no steel helmet.” ‘No’’ I said “and y 
wouldn’t either.’? Then he says “‘I’m afrai 
you won’t last long over there because th 
first time they give you a hand grenade ti 
throw you will take your wind up and loos 
ahand.”’ SoIsaid “If Chapman is a smar 
ball player why and the hell did he stea 
third base with 2 out?’’ He couldn’t an 
swer that but he says “‘ What was you doin) 
all alone out in No Mans Land on that bal 
of Speakers to Gandil?” So I told him t 
shut up and I went in the club house ani 
when he come in I didn’t speak to him ort 
none of the rest of them either. 
Well Al I would quit right now and gow 
to Fort Sheridan and try for a captain onl; 
for Florrie and little Al and of course ifi 
come to a show down Comiskey would as! 
me to stick on acct. of the club being in th 
race and it wouldn’t be the square tha 
me to walk out on him when he has got hi 
heart set on the pennant. 7 | 
Your pal, JACK. 

Curcaco, July 5. 

IEND AL: Just a few lines Al tote 

you how Florrie is getting along and 
bet you will be surprised to hear i 


| 


Well Al she paid me back my $100.00 da: 
before yesterday and she showed me the! 
figures for the month of June and I don 
know if you will beleive it or not bulma 
and Miss Nevins cleared $400.00 for th 
month or $200.00 a peace over and abov 
all expenses and she says the business W! 
be even better in the fall and winter time 0 

(Continued on Page 80) 4 
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“ime to leave ship. Going 
lown by the bow. Boilers 
wash. But wireless still work- 
ng!—thanks to the Gould 
itorage Battery installed for 
‘uch an emergency. 
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gould Dreadnaught Plates are 
he original super-hard plates 
hat have been the basis of Gould 
Juality for 10 years and have 
‘ever been successfully imitated. 
Che difference in durability be- 
‘ween Gould Dreadnaught Plates 
ind ordinary plates is as marked 


iter e's a Gould Battery Gener 


To Fit Your Car 


STORAGE BATTERY |= 
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WITH THE 
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PLATES‘ 
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as the difference between ordinary 
steel and chrome-nickel steel. The 
hardness of the Dreadnaught 
Plate reduces disintegration from 
overcharge and severe service to 
the minimum. The result is a 
long-lived, rugged, powerful bat- 
tery. 


Detroit Cleveland 
Chicago 


Gould Storage Battery Co. 


al Offices: 30 East 42nd St., New York 


Philadelphia 


—] 
© 


IRELESS Reserve, Gunfiring and Submarine Batteries 

built by Gould are known the seven seas over. They 
have made Gould Quality a term respected in the navies of 
the United States and other world powers. 


When Starting-Lighting Batteries built by Gould were placed on the 
market five years ago, motorists were quick to say that a battery built 
by the makers of submarine batteries must have quality. Now, after 
years of service on thousands of cars, the reputation of the Starting- 
Lighting Battery built by Gould stands on its own bottom. It has 
lived up to the Gould tradition and Gould Quality, which means a 
definite standard of service and satisfaction to a steadily growing army 
of motorists. 


The Gould is not an untried starting-lighting battery, but one of the 
oldest. Its outstanding difference is not merely a matter of structural 
detail, but is fundamental. The service organization back of it is com- 
petent, trustworthy and country-wide. Put a Gould on your car this 
spring. 


Plant: Depew, N. Y. 


There’s a Gould Service 
Los Angeles 
Sen France Station Near You 
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Yes—it’s a tire—a special big one for Fords and 
similar light pleasure cars—but absolutely different 
in construction and price from any you ever saw. 


We call it 


"™CENERAL 


‘Jumbo Tire 


—for though it fits 30 x 31/4, rims—it has the big 
air space of a 31 x 4. 


You'll want it on your car for many reasons. Its 
great buoyance will make your car much more com- 
fortable to ride in. Its largeness will add to your 
car's looks—and of course the “‘Jumbo”” tire will 
stand a lot more service than smaller ones. 


Then it’s a General Tire. That means it’s guar- 
anteed for at least 5,000. miles—but it also means 
that this new “‘Jumbo”’ tire is made with the same 
materials and by the same men and machinery 
responsible for the success of General tires—which 
are noted for delivering more service than we ever 
claimed for them—and for making many more 
than their guaranteed miles. 


Best of all, we’ve been able to build ‘‘ Jumbo” tires 
so that we can sell them for only three dollars more 


than the 30x 31/, size. 


This means you can now buy over-size tires for 
your car at practically no extra cost—and they 
are General tires, generously guaranteed—with a 
reputation of standing out among all others because 
they stand up. 


This is good news for you. Place your order for 
Jumbo” tires today. Know the comfort of using 


them—the satisfaction of their super-strength—_~ 


and the economy of their cost. See your General 
dealer today—or write us. 


THE: GENERALABIRESG& RUBBER CO: 
Dep't E 


Akron, Ohio 
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acct. of more people going to partys and 
theaters then. How is that for the kind of 
a wife to have Al and the best part of it is 
that she is stuck on the work and a whole 
lot happier’ then when she wasn’t doing 
nothing. They got 2 girls working besides 
themself and they are talking about move- 
ing into a bigger store somewheres and she 
says we will have to find a bigger flat so as 
we can have a nurse and a hired girl instead 
of just the one. 

Tell Bertha about it Al and tell her that 
when she comes up to Chi she can get all 
prettied up and I will see they don’t charge 
her nothing for it. 

The clubs over in Detroit but it was only 
a 5 day trip so Rowland left me home to 
rest up my arm for the eastren clubs and 
Phila. is due here the day after tomorrow 
and all as I ask is a chance at them. My 
arm don’t feel just exactly right but I could 
sae ball up to the plate and beat that 
club. 

Its a cinch now that the Giants is come- 
ing through in the other league and if we 
can keep going it will be some worlds seri- 
ous between the 2 biggest towns in the 
country and the club that wins ought to 
grab off about $4500.00 a peace per man. 
Is that worth going after Al? I’ll say so. 

Your old pal, JACK. 


CHICAGO, July 20. 
RIEND AL: Well Al I don’t suppose 
you remember my draft number and I 
don’t remember if I told it to you or not. It 
was 3403 Al. And it was the 5th number 
drawed at Washington. 

Well old pal they can wipe the town of 
Washington off of the map and you won’t 
hear no holler from me. The day before 
yesterday Rowland sends me in against the 
Washington club and of course it had to be 
Johnson for them. And I get beat 3 and 2 
and I guess its the only time this season that 
Washington scored 3 runs in 1 day. And 
the next thing they announce the way the 
draft come out and I’m No. 5 and its a 
misery to me why my number wasn’t the 
ist. they drawed out instead of the 5th. 

Well Al of course it don’t mean I got to 
go if I don’t want to. I can get out of it 
easy enough by telling them about Florrie 
and little Al and besides Gleason says they 
have promised Ban Johnson that they won’t 
take no baseball stars till the seasons over 
and maybe not then and besides theys prob- 
ably some White Sox fans that will go to 
the front for me and get me off on acct. of 
the club being in the fight for the pennant 
and they can’t nobody say I’m trying to get 
excused because I said all season that I 
would go in a minute if it wasn’t for my 
family and the club being in the race and I 
give $50.00 last week for a liberty bond that 
will only bring mein $1.75 per annum which 
is nothing you might say. You couldn’t 
sport a flee on $1.75 per annum. 

Florrie wanted I should go right down to 
the City Hall or where ever it is you go and 
get myself excused but Gleason says the 
only thing to do is just wait till they call 
me and then claim exemptions. I read 
somewheres a while ago that President Wil- 
son wanted baseball kept up because the 
people would need amusement and I asked 
Gleason if he had read about that and he 
says ‘‘ Yes but that won’t get you nothing 
because the rest of the soldiers will need 
amusement even more then the people.”’ 

Well Al I don’t know what your number 
was or how you come out but I hope you 
had better luck but if you did get drawed 
you will probably have a hard time getting 
out of it because you don’t make no big 
salary and you got no children and Bertha 
could live with your mother and pick up a 
few dollars sowing. Enough to pay for her 
board and clothes. Of course they might 
excuse you for flat feet which they say you 
can’t get in if youhave them. But if I was 
you Al I would be tickled to death to get in 
because it would give you a chance to see 
something outside of Bedford and if your 
feet gets by you ought to be O. K. 

I guess they won’t find fault with my feet 
or anything about me as far as physical 
goes. Hey Al? 

J will write as soon as I learn anything. 

Your pal, JACK. 


CHICAGO, Aug. 6. 

IRIEND AL: Well AlI got notice last 

Friday that I was to show up right 
away over to Wendell Phillips high school 
where No. 5 board of exemptions was set- 
ting but when I got over there it was jamed 
so I went back there today and I have just 
come home from there now. | 
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The 1st. man I seen was the doctor and 
he took my name and number and then he. 
asked me if my health was O. K. and I told. 
him it was only I don’t feel good after meals, 
Then he asked me if I was all sound and 
well right now so I told him my pitching 
arm was awful lame and that was the reason 
I hadn’t went east with the club. Then he 
says ‘‘Do you understand that if a man 
don’t tell the truth about themself here 
they are libel to prison?’ So I said he 
didn’t have to worry about that. 

So then he made me strip bear and I wish 
you had seen his eyes pop out when he got 
a look at my shoulders and chest. I stepped 
on the scales and tipped the bean at 194 
and he measured me at 6 ft. 1 and a half, 
Then he went all over me and poked me 
with his finger and counted my teeth and 
finely he made me tell him what different. 
letters was that he held up like I didn’t 
know the alphabet or something. So when 
he was through he says “‘ Well I guess you 
ain’t going to die right away.”’ He signed 
the paper and sent me to the room where 
the rest of the board was setting. | 

Well 1 of them looked up my number 
and then asked me did I claim exemptions, 
I told him yes and he asked me what 
grounds so I said “I sport a wife and baby 
and besides I don’t feel like it would bea 
square deal to Comiskey for me to walk 
out on him now.”’ So he says ‘‘ Have you 
got an affidavit from your wife that you 
sport her?’”’ So I told him no and he says 
“‘Go and get one and bring it back here to- 
morrow but you don’t need to bring none 
from Comiskey.’”’ So you see Comiskey 
must stand pretty good with them. | 

So he give me a blank for Florrie to fill 
out and when she gets home we will go toa 
notary and tend to it and tomorrow they 
will fix up my excuse and then I won’t have 
nothing to think about only to get the old 
souper in shape for the big finish. | 

Your pal, JACK, 


CuHIcAGo, Aug. 8. — 
'AR OLD PAL: Well old pal it would 
seem like the best way to-get along in 
this world is to not try and get nowheres 
because the minute a man gets somewheres 
they’s people that can’t hardly wait to bite 
your back. | 
The 1st. thing yesterday I went over to 
No. 5 board and was going to show them 
Florrie’s affidavit but while I was pulling it 
out of my pocket the man I seen the day 
before called me over to 1 side and says 
“Listen Keefe I am a White Sox fan and 
don’t want to see you get none the worst of 
it and if I-was you I would keep a hold of 
that paper.’’ So I asked him what for and 
he says ‘‘Do you know what the law is 
about telling the truth and not telling the 
truth and if you turn in an affidavit thats 
false and we find it out you and who ever 
made the affidavit is both libel to prison?” 
So I said what was he trying to get at and 
he says ‘“‘We got informations that your 
wife is in business for herself and makeing 
as high as $250.00 per month whichis plenty 
for she and your boy to get along on.” 
““Yes’ I said “‘but who pays for the rent of 
our flat and the hired girl and what we 
eat?’ So he says ‘“‘That don’t make no 
difference. Your wife could pay for them 
and that settles it.” | 
Well Al I didn’t know what to say fora 
minute but finely I asked him where the 
informations come from and he says he was 
tipped off in a letter that who ever wrote it 
didn’t sign their name the sneaks and I 
asked him how he knowed that they was 
telling the truth. So he says “‘Its our busi- 
ness to look them things up. If I was youl 
wouldn’t make no claim for exemptions but 
just lay quiet and take a chance.” | 
Then all of a sudden I had an idea Al and 
I will tell you about it but 1st. as soon as it 
come to me I asked the man if this here 
board was all the board they was and he 
says no that if they would not excuse me } 
could appeal to the Dist. board but if he 
was me he wouldn’t doit because it wouldn’t 
do no good and might get me in trouble. Se 
I said ‘‘I won’t get in no trouble” and he 
says ‘All right suit yourself.” So I said I 
would take the affidavit and go to the Dist. 
board but he says no that I would have to 
get passed on Ist. by his board and then I 
could appeal if I wanted to. { 
So I left the affidavit and he says they 
would notify me how I comé out so then 
beat it home and called up Florrie and told 
her they was something important and for 
her to come up to the flat. 
Well Al here was the idea. I had been 
thinking for a long time that while it 
(Concluded on Page 82) 
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Fifty thousand cars sold in the past two years 
Only 15,000 available this year 


Thousands are bound to be disappointed this year for they won’t 
be able to get a Super-Six. During the active buying seasons there 
have never been enough Hudsons to meet the demand. Imagine 
then what must follow this spring, now upon us, when people will 
want cars. Automobile production has already been curtailed at 
least forty per cent under last year’s output. 

Passenger train schedules have been cut one-fifth. More and 
more now will we have to rely upon the automobile as a means of 
transportation. There simply will not be enough cars to meet the 
demand. And just see how the Hudson especially will be affected 
with its reduced production. 

Never before has it been so important that the motor buyer 
be so particular about the proved qualities of the car he chooses. 
Thousands upon thousands of the best motor mechanics have left 
their regular employment in the garages and service stations 
throughout the country to give their skill to the repair of aeroplane 
and motor-truck engines. The man who has a car requiring frequent 
mechanical attention will be greatly inconvenienced. There will 
not be the skilled men to make the repairs. 


That is another reason why the Super-Six must be the choice car. 
Its reliability is so well established that buyers who appreciate the 
importance of having a car that does not call for constant mechanical 
attention will soon take up all we can build. 


Review in your own mind the history of the Hudson Super-Six 
as you know it. 


Think of what it has done as proof of its endurance. You must 
know intimately the performance of from one to a dozen Super- 
Sixes. They are always on the road. Their owners almost never 
postpone planned trips because of some unexpected necessity for 
the car to go into the repair shops. They are just like proved and 
reliable timepieces which go on day after day and month after 
month doing the things they were built to do and doing it without 
obvious effort. 


Bear in mind that any automobile is going to be hard to get 
before the season is past, because of the reduced production. Then 
think how difficult in particular it will be to get a car of such 
demonstrated reliability as the Hudson Super-Six. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


"hink of this with reference to the Hudson Super-S1x 
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What It Costs 
To Feed a Man 


A big man at average work can be well fed on 3000 calories per 
day. The calory is the standard ration unit. 


In Quaker Oats those 3000 calories would cost just 14 cents. 
In other foods the cost would be as follows: 


$1.33 In Halibut, $1.00 
In Potatoes, .70 
In Bread, .24 


In Eggs, 


In Round Steak, .81 
Broiled Chicken, 3.40 


So eggs—for the same food units—cost nearly ten times what 
Quaker Oats costs. Meats, on the average, cost eight times as 
much. The average mixed diet costs four times as much. 

You can serve seven breakfasts of Quaker Oats for the cost of 
one bacon-and-egg breakfast. 

Then in Quaker Oats you serve complete nutrition. Every 
needed element is there. You serve the greatest of the grain foods, 
measured by every standard. 

You serve the most flavory, most delightful cereal which Nature 
has created. 

Serve in big dishes. Make it the entire breakfast. A multiplied 
cost can buy nothing comparable. 

Then see what flavor it adds to your flour foods. Every pound 
thus used saves a pound of wheat, and it makes the foods more 
inviting. See the recipes in each package. 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Flavory Flakes 


Use Quaker Oats because of its 
wondrous flavor. It is flaked from 
queen oats only—just the rich plump 
oats. We get but ten pounds from 
a bushel. 


These luscious flakes cost no extra 
rice. 

And they have made Quaker Oats 

the favorite oat food the world 
over. 


12c and 30c per package in the United States, except in far West 
and South where high freights may prohibit 


Quaker Oats Bread 


1% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
2 teaspoons salt 

% cup sugar 

2 cups boiling water 

1 cake yeast 

4 cup lukewarm water 

5 cups flour 


Quaker Oats Muffins 


24 cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 114 cups flour, 1 cup 
scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons baking powder, 
2 tablespoons melted butter, % teaspoon salt, 3 table- 
spoons sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand five 
minutes; add sugar, salt and melted butter; sift in 
flour and baking powder; mix thoroughly and add egg 
well beaten. Bake in buttered gem pans. 


Quaker Oats Sweetbits 


Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and sugar. 
Pour over two cups of boiling water, let 


stand until lukewarm. Then add yeast 
which has been dissolved in 4 cup luke- 1 cup sugar, 2 eggs, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 
warm water, then add 5 cups of flour. 1 tablespoon butter, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 214 cups 


Knead slightly, set in a warm place, let 
rise until light (about 2 hours). Knead thor- 
oughly, form into two loaves and put in 
pans. Let rise again and bake about 50 
minutes. If dry yeast is used, a sponge 
should be made at night with the liquid, the 
yeast, and a part of the white flour. 

This recipe makes two loaves. 


Quaker Oats (uncooked). 

Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks of eggs. Add 
Quaker Oats, to which baking powder has been added, 
and add vanilla. 

Beat whites of eggs stiff and add last. Drop on but- 
tered tins with a teaspoon, but very few on each tin, 
as oo spread. Bake in slow oven. Makes about 65 
cookies. 
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all O. K. for Florrie to earn a little money in 
the summer when I was tied up with the 
club it would be a whole lot better if we 
was both free after the season so as we 
could take little Al and go on a trip some- 
wheres or maybe spend the winter in the 
south but of course if she kept a hold of her 
share in the business she couldn’t get away 
so the best thing would be to sell out to 
Miss Nevins for a good peace of money and 
we could maybe buy us a winter home 
somewheres with what she got and whats 
comeing to me in the worlds serious. 

So when Florrie got home I put it up to 
her. I said ‘‘Florrie I’m sick in tired of 
haveing you tied up in business because it 
don’t seem right for a married woman to be 
in business when their husbands in the big 
league and besides a womans place is home 
especially when they got a baby so I want 
you to sell out and when I get my split of 
the worlds serious we will go south some- 
wheres and buy a home.” 

Well she asked me how did I come out 
with the affidavit. So I said ‘‘ The affidavit 
is either here nor there. I am talking about 
something else’ and she says “‘Yes you 
are.” And she says ‘‘I been worring all day 
about that affidavit because if they find out 
about it what will they do to us.”” So I said 
“You should worry because if this board 
won’t excuse me I will go to the Dist. board 
and mean while you won’t be earning noth- 
ing because you will be out of business.” 
Well Al she had a better idea then that. 
She says ‘‘No I will hold on to the business 
till you go to the Dist. board and ‘then if 
they act like they wouldn’t excuse you you 
can tell them I am going to sell out. And if 
they say all right I will sell out. But if they 
say its to late why then I will still have 
something to live on if you have to go.” 

So when she said that about me haveing 
to go we both choked up a little but pretty 
soon I was O. K. and now Al it looks like a 
cinch I would get my exemptions from the 
Dist. board because if Florrie says she 
wants to sell out they can’t stop her. 

Your pal, JACK. 


CuHIcAGo, Aug. 22. 
RIEND AL: Well Alits all over. The 
Dist. board won’t let me off and be- 
tween you and I Al I am glad of it and I 
only hope I won’t have to go before I have 
had a chance at the worlds serious. 

My case come up about noon. One of the 
men asked me my name and then looked 
over what they had wrote down about me. 
Then he says ‘“‘ Theys an affidavit here that 
says your wife and child depends on you. 
Is that true?”’ So I said yes it was and he 
asked me if my wife was in business and I 
said yes but she was thinking about selling 
out. So he asked me how much money she 
made in her business. I said “‘You can’t 
never tell. Some times its so much and 
other times different.’”’ So he asked me 
what the average was and I said it was 
about $250.00 per month. Then he says 
“Why is she going to sell out?” I said ‘‘Be- 
cause we don’t want to live in Chi all win- 
ter’’ and he said “‘ You needn’t to worry.” 
Then he said “If she makes $250.00 per 
month how do you figure she is dependent 
on you?”’ So I said “‘ Because she is because 
I pay for the rent and everything.”” And he 
asked me what she done with the $250.00 
and I told him she spent it on clothes. 

So he says ‘$250.00 per month on 
clothes. How does she keep warm this 
weather?” I said “‘I guess they don’t no- 
body have no trouble keeping warm in 
August.’’ Then he says ‘‘Look here Keefe 
this affidavit mitigates against you. We 
will have to turn down your appeal and I 
guess your wife can take care of herself and 
the boy.”’ I said ‘‘She can’t when she sells 
out.’”’ “Well” he said ‘‘you tell her not to 
sell out. It may be hard for her at first to 
sport herself and the boy on $250.00 but if 
the worst comes to the worst she can wear 
the same shoes twice and she will find them 
a whole lot more comfortable the second 
time.”’ So I said “‘She don’t never have no 
trouble with her feet and if she did I guess 
she knows how to fix them.” 

Florrie was waiting for me when I got 
home. ‘Well’ I said ‘“‘now you see what 
your dam beauty parlor has done for us.” 
And then she seen what had happened and 
begin to ery and of course I couldn’t find 
no more fault with her and I called up the 
ball park and told them I was sick and 
wouldn’t show up this P. M. and I and 
Florrie and little Al stayed home together 
and talked. That is little Al done all the 
talking. I and Florrie didn’t seem to have 
nothing to say. 


March | 


Tomorrow I am going to tell them a} 
it over to the ball park. If they can get 
off till after the worlds serious all Tigh 
And if they can’t all right to. - 

Your old pal, JACK, 


P. S. Washington comes tomorrow a; 
I am going to ask Rowland to leaye ; 
pitch. The worst I can get is a tie. Th 
scored a run in St. Louis yesterday a) 
that means they are through for the wee 


CHICAGO, Aug. 23, 

{Dies AL: Well Al the one that laug 
last gets all the best of it. Wait tilly 
hear what come off today. | 
When I come in the club house Rowla: 
and Gleason was there all alone. J t¢ 
them hello and was going to spring the ne 
on them but when Rowland seen me 
says “Jack I got some bad news for yor 
So I said what was it. So he says “T 
boss sold you to Washington this morning 
Well Al at first I couldn’t say nothi 
and I forgot all about that I wanted tot 
them. But then I remembered it again a 
here is what I pulled. I said ‘‘ Listen M; 
ager I beat the boss to it.” ‘What do : 
mean?” he said so I said ‘I’m signed 
with Washington all ready only I 4 
signed with Griffith but with Uncle San 
Thats what I pulled on them Al and th 
both got it right away. Gleason jumped 
and shook hands with me and so did Ro 
land and then Rowland said he would ha 
to hurry up in the office and tell the ( 
Man. “But wait a minute” I said. “T; 
going to quit you after this game becaus 
don’t know when I will be called and the 
lots of things I got to fix up.” So I stopp 
and Rowland asked me what I wanted a 
I said ‘‘Let me pitch this game andIy 
give them the beating of their life.” __ 
So him and Gleason looked at each ot] 
and then Rowland says “‘ You know weca 
afford to loose no ball games now. But 
you think you can beat them I will st; 


u. 
So then he blowed and I and Gleasony 


one. 
“Well kid” he says “you make ther 
of us look like a monkey. This game ai 
nothing compared to what you are going 
do. And when you come back they wo 
be nothing to good for you and your] 
will-be proud of you because you w 
while a whole lot of other kids dads stay 
home.” | 
So he patted me on the back and Iki 
of choked up and then the trainer come 
and I had him do a little work on my at 
Well Al you will see in the paper wha 
done to them. Before the game the bh 
had told Griffith about me and called 1 
deal off. So while I was warming up @ 
fith come over and shook hands. He s: 
“T would of like to had you but Iamage 
looser.’’ So I says ‘‘ You ought to be.” | 
he couldn’t help from laughing but he si 
““When you come back I will go after) 
again.” I said ‘‘ Well if you don’t get sor 
body on the club between now and tl 
that can hit something besides fouls 
won’t come back.”’ So he kind of laug! 
again and walked away and then it) 
time for the game. 
Well Al the official scorer give then 
hits but he must be McMullins brother 
law or something because McMullin ou; 
to of throwed Milan out from here to B 
lin on that bunt. But any way 3 hits and 
runs is pretty good for a finish and betwi 
you and I Al I feel like I got the last lav 
on Washington and Rowland to. 
Your pal, 


al 


JACK 


CHICAGO, Sept. 18 

RIEND AL: Just time for a fewli’ 
while Florrie finishs packing up | 
stuff. I leave with the bunch tomort' 
A.M. for Camp Grant at Rockford. I do 
know how long we will stay there bu 
suppose long enough to learn to talk G 
man and shoot and etc. ; 

We just put little Al to bed and ton} 
was the first time we told him I was go 
to war. He says ‘‘Can I go to daddy 
Hows that for a 3 year old Al? 

Well he will be proud of me when I co 
back and he will be proud of me if I do 
come back and when he gets older he ean 
up to the kids that belong to some of t 
left handers and say ‘“‘ Where and the } 
was your father when the war come off 

Good by Al and say good by to Ber! 
for me. Your pal, Jack 


P. S. I won’t be in the serious agai 
New York but how about the real wor 
serious Al? Won’t I be in that? I'll say 
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She loves it on her bread! 
It brings red cheeks back too! 


Children devour it on toast, in 
sandwiches — and with every 
appetizing mouthful you are 
giving them good, solid nour- 
ishment. 


It adds delicacy to vegetables, 
richness to meats. One taste 
—and you will always use 
Swift’s Premium Oleomarga- 
rine—on your table, for season- 
ing, and in your cooking. 


The delicious flavor of Swift’s 
Premium Oleomargarine is due 


For the table, for seasoning, for cooking 


Makes war economy a pleasure! 


After you have used Swift’s Premium Oleomar- 
garine to make good biscuits even better, to add 
a savory flavor to your steaks and chops, or to 
give your cakes that ‘“‘melt-in-your-mouth” 
quality, you will wonder how you ever got on 
without it. 


And this modern table delicacy will save one- 
third on your weekly bill! 


High in food value—it has the elements for 
growth that your children need. It is so deli- 
cious in flavor, so inviting—begin using Swift’s 
Premium Oleomargarine today ! 


to the fine, pure ingredients— 
so carefully selected; to the 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


SwiftsRremium Oleomargarine 


Lig 


Ghe modern table delicacy 


skill and care with which they 
are blended and worked. 


It is sweet, fresh, inviting—it is 
never touched by hands. 


Order Swift’s Premium Oleo- 
margarine today and you will 
always order it to please your- 
self and your family. 


Dealers receive daily supplies 
of Swift’s Premium Oleomarga- 
rine from our conveniently- 
located branch houses. 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 


HINK of the tremendous and 

constantly varying pressure 
which the spark plugs must stand 
in the engines that drive the war 
tanks. 


As it rears and plunges over 
trenched and shell torn ground, the 
load which the motor must pull 
is terrific or negligible in rapid 
succession. 

The spark plugs in that motor 
must be a rare combination of effi- 
ciency and durability—must ex- 
hibit unfailing dependability. 


The world holds no finer example 
of utter dependability than Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs which supply the 
spark of life to an overwhelming 
majority of all the gasoline motors 
in use in the world today. 


It takes over a million Cham- 
pions every ten working days to 
supply the world-wide demand for 
dependability in spark plugs. 

When you want to equip your 
motor dependably, see that the 
name ‘‘Champion”’ is on the porce- 
lain—not merely on the box. 


Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Office: Champion Spark Plug Company 
of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 


March 9, 1918 


Heavy Stone 


For high powered cars 


$1.25 


hestood at the periscope. There wasa loud 
long hiss of compressed air expanding as it 
drove the torpedo from the tube. Nothing 
more than this. 

_ It seemed odd to realize that the crew of 
asubmarine, excepting only the commander 
_at the periscope, never sees the destruction 
jt wreaks, nor is aware of what happens 
until told. Sometimes they feel the shock 
of the explosion when the torpedo strikes a 
‘ship, but even this is curiously uncertain. 
A commander who had scored the fine total 
‘of twelve hits with torpedoes said of his 
own experience: 

“Tn every case the sound of the explosion 
varied. In some instances it was very vio- 
lent, a loud crack or a heavy rumbling, in 
others a slight thud barely audible against 
the boat’s side. A big explosion might be 
‘seen through the periscope and nothing at 
all heard inside the boat.” 

Having done her best to make a bull’s- 
eye on the destroyer, P 76 blew her ballast 
tanks and rose to the surface, poking up a 
dripping bridge while the water gushed 
from her lean sides. The destroyer signaled 
a hit, and the youthful commander grinned 
as he stamped on the steel deck to warm his 
freezing toes. Another dive and a second 
shot and the practice run would be finished. 
The other submarine suddenly appeared 
from the depths, no more than a few hun- 
dred feet away, and her skipper bawled 
through a megaphone that his torpedo had 
gone wild and he would have to muck round 
and wait until they found the bally thing. 
What about a round of golf, said he, the 
first free afternoon in port? Nothing like 
jit to buck a man up and limber his legs 
after being cooped up in one of these tin 
boxes. 

Down below, the navigating officer and 
the engineer pulled their mufflers round 
‘their chins and agreed that the weather was 
abit frosty. They seemed wistfully pleased 
to have a visitor aboard as an uncommon 
diversion and raked their memories for 
stories worth setting down in a notebook. 

“T can’t say I’m fond of browsin’ round 
among a lot of mines,” casually observed 
the navigator. ‘“‘One isn’t always sure 
where they are. We fouled a mine a month 
or so ago, and it made me nervous to hear 
the thing go bumping along our side. It 
‘was very apt to go off, you know. In fact, 
that was what it was therefor. We came to 
‘the top in rather a hurry and the mine fol- 
lowed us, as sociable asa kitten. It floated 
in our wake until a gunner blewit up. Our 
propeller had been caught in the mooring 
rope, I fancy, and wangled it about until 
the mooring parted. It made the crew a 
trifle jumpy, but you couldn’t really blame 
them, could you?” 


A Sensational Stunt 


__“Mines are a nuisance,” agreed the en- 
gineer; ‘‘but it’s almost as much of a bore 
to be bombed and shot at by your own 
people. That is bound to occur, of course. 
‘They can’t be expected to wait and ex- 
change photographs or ask you the time of 
day. They have asort of Donnybrook Fair 
doctrine about a submarine. If you see a 
head, hit it. A light cruiser squadron took 
a look-see at us, and there was no time to 
make a recognition signal. We dived sixty 
) feet and hunted a hole, but these energetic 
cruisers passed over us as we were going 
down and you could hear the beat of their 
screws. The beggars began to waste depth 
charges on us, we still diving like a rabbit. 
There was the devil of an explosion, which 
_broke the lamp glasses in the boat and put 
out about fifty lights. We were getting 
properly fed up with the thing, so we blew 
rapidly and came to the surface. The skip- 
per flew up to the top of the conning tower 
and frantically waved a white ensign just 
as they began shooting at him. A keen lot, 
those light cruisers; but their manners are 
rotten. They lacked the decency to signal 
an apology. Thought it a merry jest, I 
presume.” ° 
The navigator mentioned an exploit 
Ww ch has gone the rounds, more or less, 
and is current among naval men in the 
United States—the dashing cruise of the 
ubmarine commander who left his patrol 
station in violation of orders and followed 
the German destroyers through the secret 
channel of their own mine field and entered 
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(Continued from Page 6) 


a hostile port somewhere on the North Sea 
coast. There he came up for a squint and 
saw a large and elegant ocean-going sub- 
marine just returning from a voyage, crew 
cheering on deck, people waving welcomes 
from the shore. He interfered with the 
celebration by blowing the submarine to 
hell-and-gone with a torpedo; and then 
miraculously found his way out through 
the mine field again. German destroyers, 
trawlers, sweepers and what not swarmed 
out after him, and he was compelled to 
snuggle on the bottom all day, while the 
wires and chains and grapples were scrap- 
ing his hull. A sensational stunt, but not 
recommended as a safe precedent for other 
commanders, because the hero was repri- 
manded for leaving his station, though his 
own superior officer commented, by way of 
extenuation: 

“Lieutenant is a very able and gal- 
lant submarine officer, and while there is no 
possible excuse for his having disregarded 
his orders and proceeded to Sor s 
submitted that his skillful and successful 
attack on the German submarine and his 
subsequent conduct, especially during the 


critical time when he was being swept for | 


by destroyers with explosive sweeps, may 
be taken into consideration.” 


A Model Report 


This is how the young man reported his 
adventure, and it is notable as a model of 
brevity: ‘‘Sighted hostile submarine. 

“Attacked same. 

““Torpedoed submarine amidships. 

“Submarine seen to blow up and dis- 
appear. 

“Put down immediately by destroyer 
and was fired at by her. 

“Went to bottom in eighteen fathoms. 

“While lying on bottom heard loud un- 
derwater explosions. 

“Destroyers sweeping for us all day.”’ 

The companionable little session with 
the two young officers of P 76 was pres- 
ently broken into by the summons to stand 
by for submerging. The boat sought the 
depth desired, carefully and slowly, for the 
North Sea is shallow and filled with sand 
banks.and bars, and it does a submarine no 
good to hit the bottom and rebound like a 
football. There was more action than usual 
in this day’s duty, but it-may convey in 
some measure what the life is on patrol, 
cruising awash or submerged with the peri- 
scope up, resting on the surface in the dark- 
ness to breathe and recharge batteries or 
sitting tight down below and listening for 
the humming noise of a steamer’s propeller 
and engines or the perilous swish of a 
sweep wire. Even-on tours of-a few days 
at a time such work takes it out of the 
strongest men. Their nerves cannot help 
but feel it, cheery and impassive though 
they may appear; and the hardships of the 
existence are certain to drain their vitality. 
They are most superbly doing their part, 
and America as well as England should be 
proud of them, for they are linked with the 
Allied cause and service. 

Far more wearing must be the long 
cruises of the predatory German U-boat in 
the wide reaches of the North Atlantic 
during the low temperatures and heavy 
gales of winter. And it is some small com- 
fort to know that the Hun suffers a little 
Hades of his own during his three weeks 
out from port. His courage and fortitude 
are undeniable, and no one is quicker to 
acknowledge them than the men of the 
British submarine service. Fritz would be 
a satisfactory enemy and they could heart- 
ily respect him if he would only fight fair 
instead of playing a dirty; unsportsmanlike 
game from start to finish. . 

When the commander of a British sub- 
marine turns in his report of an engagement 
with a U-boat the narrative is sure to be 
brief and laconic, wasting never a word in 
what he calls piffle.. You have to read be- 
tween the lines and let your imagination 
play with the circumstances. As an ex- 
ample, let me quote from the official rec- 
ords of the Admiralty: 

“While ‘diving, struck with great force 
another submarine, also diving. As soon 
as we struck I perceived the periscope of 
this other submarine through my own peri- 
scope, forward and to port. I at once or- 
dered full speed and asthesubmarine, which 
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Its the Blade that 
Does the Work_ 


O matter what razor 

you use—it’s the 

blade that counts. If your 

blade is right you are assured 

of a good shave—if it’s a 

Gem Damaskeene you make 

assurance doubly sure. 
In sealed, waxed-paper 
wrapped package—dust, 
rust and moisture proof— 
each blade and blade edge 
protected. Seven blades, 
35c. 50c in Canada. 

New—Special—Com- 

$ 00 pact. Khaki Service 

outfit, includes Gem 

Damaskeene Razor 

complete with seven 

blades and shaving and strop- 

ping handles. Outfit $1.50 in Canada. 

Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 


Canadian Branch 
591 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal 
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They Can’t Stop Our 
SINGING ARMY ! 


END a copy of 
this book—a 
pocket-size golden 
treasury of song—to 
your Sammy “over 
here’’or‘‘over there.”’ 
Sendone to your Jackie afloat 
or ashore. Jt will mean more to them 
than we stay-at-homes can know. Keep one at home, 
on the piano, at the club, in the schoolroom— 


wherever good friends gather. 
Book of 127 fete: SONGS 


Contains the national anthems of America and 
her allies, all the old favorites and full choruses, 
with words and music of the newest copyrighted 


songs, including all titles illustrated here and 25 


other new hits. Complete with military tdentifica- 
tion page, 18 month Calendar, etc. 


$5 Worth of Songs for 15c 


On Sale at Music, Book, Drug and Department Stores, news 
stands, and all Woolworth, Kresge, Kress, Kraft, Grant or 
Metropolitan stores. Price 15c. 
If you don’t see itat your dealer’s, send us 15c (Stamps or 
coin) and we will prepay it to any address ‘‘over here’’ or 
“over there.”’ —2 
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ATTEN ial 


EVERY MAN’S 
PLEDGE 


America shall win 
this warl 


THEREFORE, I will 
work, I will save, I 
will sacrifice, I will 
endure, I will fight— 
cheerfully, and to my 
utmost—as if the 
whole issue of the 
struggle depended on 
me alone. 


i are Away but 
the Home is Protected 


They rushed to the colors—but not until 
each one had first fulfilled a duty to his fam- 
ily. Soon they’ll be in the trenches with 
Pershing. They ow home is safe because 
they left behind them a safe, silent, steel 
sentinel. They chose an Iver Johnson to 
defend the home for two reasons: ‘‘You 
can’t forget to make it safe’’; and “‘It zs safe 
even in the unskilled hands of a woman.”’ 


There is nothing to fear from an Iver Johnson for 
the man or woman who owns it. When danger 
comes you can instantly jump to the Iver Johnson 
there in the bureau drawer. Can you in justice to 
those you love deny them another day of the 
complete protection an Iver Johnson gives? 


It cannot be accidentally discharged—you can 
“Hammer the Hammer.” There are no levers to 
adjust or forget. Its safety is automatic—part 
of the action. 


Iver Johnson Hammer and Hammerless models 
with Regular, “Perfect”? Rubber, or “Western” 
Walnut Grip, are sold at all hardware and sport 
goods stores. 


Three Booklets Free 


Indicate which books you want: A—‘Firearms,” 
B—“ Bicycles,’”” C —‘‘ Motorcycles.” 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
147 River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 


99 Chambers Street, New York 


Ce. ee ee ge he NIN. OU” ee ea Se 


This Iver Johnson Hammer Model with “Western” 
Walnut Grip has perfect balance and is a dead shot. 


we had rammed and apparently overridden, 
was coming to the surface and bringing us 
up with her at the same time I gave the 
orders ‘Hard to dive!’ and ‘Flood internal 
main ballast!’ During the next minute and 
a half there were several blows on our port 
side as the hostile submarine came aft and 
we rose to twelve feet by the gauges. Then 
she apparently ceased her efforts to rise and 
I saw her periscope appear on my quarter. 
The U-boat appeared to be much down by 
the bows and with a list to starboard and 
to be sinking. 

“T now had negative buoyancy and my 
hydroplane forward became jammed. It 
was some four minutes before I had blown 
my internal main ballast and once more re- 
gained the surface, the vessel.having been 
down to fifty feet. I continued diving and 
searched the position for signs of the other 
submarine. I passed one large patch of oil, 
but could discover nothing further. About 
ten minutes after the hydroplane first 
jammed, the vessel became suddenly buoy- 
ant forward and I was once more able to 
work the hydroplane. Either the sub- 
marine which I rammed had fouled herself 
and then got clear of me or part of the 
hydroplane itself was carried away in the 
collision. I consider that the enemy sub- 
marine was sunk, because of the acute angle 
she took when last seen and her strenuous 
effort to rise to the surface. She was seri- 
ously holed in all probability, and on this 
account I made every effort to keep her 
down. An examination showed three big 
dents in the casing of my vessel, one on the 
gun platform and another on the conning 
tower.” 

This is an amazing story, if you care to 
think it over—two submarines nosing about 
in the North Sea, coming together in this 
immense waste of water, and the one ram- 
ming the other and pressing her under until 
the leaking hull was drowned. No great 
force is required to punch a hole in the skin 
of a submarine, and the crew of the British 
boat expected no doubt to be drowned as 
well when they heard ‘‘several blows on our 
port side’? as the German craft pounded 
and scraped and was stamped under. They 
stood at their posts, be it noted, with death 
missing them by a hair—perhaps thirty 
men, with every one his own job to attend— 
while the submarine was executing her 
hasty maneuvers, diving, filling and blow- 
ing ballast tanks, struggling to crush the 
enemy beneath her or making for the sur- 
face with a crippled bow rudder. There 
could have been no fright or faltering while 
all this was going on. 


The Sole Survivor's Story 


What might easily have been the fate of 
this lucky submarine is set forth in the ex- 
perience of a stoker petty officer of the 
Royal Navy, who was the only survivor of 
his crew. The qualities which are to be 
found in the trained submarine man were 
never more convincingly displayed, I am 
quite sure. 

“At 10.30 A. M. on Tuesday,” he states, 
“something was heard to come in contact 
with the boat forward, twice in quick suc- 
cession. The engine-room telegraph rang 
to ‘Out clutches.’ I took out the port 
clutch and then closed the muffler valve 
when it was reported that the ship was 
making water. I proceeded forward to as- 
certain the position of the leak. Finding no 
leak above the battery board I came to the 
conclusion that she was holed low down. 
My first impulse was to close the lower 
conning-tower hatch and get a pressure in 
the boat, but the men were then going up 
the conning tower in the hope of escape. 
At this time S , an artificer, spoke to 
me and asked my opinion. I replied that 
we might have a chance if we could close 
the hatch and get some air pressure in the 
boat. He thereupon stood by the air 
valves and asked if all hands were out of 
the engine room. I replied that I would 
find out. 

“On going aft I found one man coming 
forward and I ordered him to put on a life 
belt and keep his head until he could get 
a chance to climb up the conning-tower 
hatch. Finding nobody else I went for- 
ward and put ona life belt, then went back 
and closed the valve on the air trunk 
through the engine-room bulkhead, as at 
this time I thought I would have to use the 
engine room as a way of escape. 

“T then returned to try to close the lower 
conning-tower hatch, but before I reached 
it water began to come down through it and 
the engine-room bulkhead scupper, so I 
shouted to the hands forward to come aft 


to the engine room. There was no response, 
Repeated efforts brought no reply, the 
midship compartment being in darkness 
and partly flooded. Therefore it was im- 
possible to discover if there was anyone 
alive. Beyond a low moaning there was no. 
sound.” : 

All hands were dead except this cool- 
headed, iron-nerved stoker petty officer, 
who had not the slightest intention of mak. 
ing the same finish. He was an engineer 
who knew every nut, bolt and gadget of his. 
boat, and he had a mind infinitely fertile in | 
resource. His explanation of what he did 
is highly technical in spots and bristling 
with conscientious detail. It makes it dif. 
ficult to realize that he was laboring for his 
life in a flooded submarine at the bottom of. 
the North Sea with a crew of dead men and 
no more than one chance in a thousand of 
survival. It sounds as if he were conduct- 
ing a series of careful mechanical experi- 
ments in a perfectly safe machine shop on 
dry land. . @ 

“It was impossible for me to leave the 
door,” he goes on to explain, ‘‘as it would 
have closed behind me and would have 
been impossible to open again, owing to in- 
crease of pressure in the flooding compart- 
ment. I remained there, still hoping that 
some of the men might come aft, until i 


water rose to eighteen inches above the 
of the door and chlorine gas began to come 
through from the midship compartment. 
I was then reluctantly forced to close th 
door and proceeded to unscrew the clips: 
the torpedo hatch above me as the o 
hope of escape through the deck. At t 
juncture the engine room was in compl 
darkness, with the exception of the port 


pilot lamp, which appeared to be burning 
through a short circuit.” if 


Nerve and Resource 


_ “The water was slowly rising in the en- 
gine room through the voice pipes, which I 
had left open to relieve excessive pressure 
on the bulkheads. I then disconnected thi 
torpedo hatch from the gearing, which nm 
cessitated the removal of two split pins a 
the two pins from the links. Before t 
foremost one could be removed, however, I 
had to unship the strongback and wait | 
til there was sufficient pressure in the boat, 
to ease the hatch off the strongback. 
“The heat at this time was excessive, and 
therefore I rested a while and considered 
the best means of flooding the engine room, 
and eventually came to the conclusion that 
the best way was to flood through the stern) 
tube or the weed trap of the circulating sys- 
tem, or by dropping exhaust and induction’ 
valves and flooding through the m 


uffler. 
valve. I tried the stern tube first, but could 
open neither rear door nor stern cap. I 
then came forward to the fore part of the 
engine room and considered the problem 
once more. While passing the switch- 
boards, however, I received several shocks, 
owing to the water from the voice pipes 
running over them and onto the floor. I 
then came to the conclusion that the next 
best thing would be to try the weed trap, so 
I went aft again, but could not get back the 
butterfly nuts, as the weed trap was in an) 
awkward position, and also water was 
pouring down on top of me.” >| 
This captive, penned like a rat in a trap, 
had tried one expedient after another, each 
one failing him in turn—a refractory tor- 
pedo hatch, impossible caps and traps, nuts 
that refused to budge—and yet he was un- 
dismayed and stubbornly resolute, splash- 
ing in the gloom to a place where he could 
“consider the problem once more.”’ Here- 
turned to the hatch, crawling on top of the 
engines, in order to struggle with the ex- 
haust and induction valves, but discovered’ 
that the pressure inside the boat was equal- 
izing the external pressure and that the 
hatch was rising off the strongbacks. _ 
Again he went at this hatch in his un- 
flurried, methodical manner, using a span- 
ner for a tool. This he had thoughtfully 


itself, and bobbed up again to find that h 
could now drive out the remaining pin. 
was about time for him to come to anoth 
conclusion, for he now was ready to floot 
the boat completely. The result of h 
cogitation was as follows: . 
“T have always held the theory that 
pressure in a sunken air-locked vessel ¢ 
(Continued on Page 89) 
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The ‘k:ver-Ready Safety Razor 
Has Donned Khaki. 


Uncle Sam adopted the ‘ Ever-Ready’ 
for the Army and Navy and here it is in 


its new service uniform. 


Here it is in Khaki—snug and tight, com- 
pact and bright—ready to be slipped into pocket fe 
or corner of kit bag—light in weight, requires E 
no space—a real aid to military efficiency. 

If you don’t buy the ‘Ever-Ready over here, you will have to 
buy it ‘‘Over There.’ The ‘Ever-Ready’ is the only dollar razor a 
that has official, thorough and guaranteed distribution of blade 
supply in France and England. 

The new case is made of staunch wear-resisting Khaki fabric; 
rubberized and waterproof, with all edges securely stitched and 
compartments for holding the ‘Ever-Ready’ frame, handle, and 
two metal blade sheaths with blade supply. The kit locks 
securely with snap button. 

The frame is guaranteed ten years; is triple nickel plated and rust- 
proof. The blades are individually guaranteed to be the highest efficiency 
attained in blade making. Each blade is individually protected in 
a patented package that 


insures it against rust, 
dust or dulling contact. 


Extra ‘Ever-Ready’ 
Radio Blades, 
6 for 30¢c. 


Sold by almost every Drug- 
gist, Hardware dealer, Jeweler, 
Department Store, Chain Store 
and General Store throughout 
America. Sold at all Army and 
Naval Canteens. 


American Safety Razor Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘Ever-Ready’ Outfit 
in Standard Case, 
as usual, One Dollar 
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VERY article made of Simonds Saw 
Steel, inherits the same dependable 


quality as Simonds Saws 
—and these saws, the principal product of 
Simonds Saw Steel, and enjoying world-wide 
prestige, are equally efficient in productiveness 
and cost cutting whether used for wood or metal. 


Manufacturers may have this same Simonds 
Saw Steel and avail themselves of our service 
to furnish their requisites made of FLAT 
STEEL PLATES, hardened, or tempered 
and ground to required accuracy—such as 
special cutters— machine knives—discs and 
objects of similar structure. 


fe acne in gata 


Factories and branches geographically located 
to serve you well. Inquiries are Invited. 


Simonds Manufacturing Company 


“The Saw Makers” Established 1832. 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Factories: 
Fitchburg, Mass. Chicago, IIl. 
Lockport, N. Y. Montreal, Can. 


Branches : 
New York City, Chicago, 
Memphis, New Orleans, 
Portland, Oregon, _ Seattle, 
San Francisco, St. John, N. B., 
Vancouver, B. C., London, Eng. 
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be greater than the external pressure, the’ 


deciding factors being the weight and shape 
of the sunken hull. I now discovered that 
the boat was flooding very slowly, and I 
decided as a last resort to open the scupper 
‘inthe engine-room bulkhead. I anticipated 
chlorine gas generating from this water, 
which proved to be the case. Also, as the 
water came in the air was escaping through 
the hatch. So I tried three times to open 
the hatch and succeeded in raising it about 
halfway, but the air rushed out and the 
hatch fell down again. So then I dived down 
and retrieved the clip bolts and shipped two 
of them and lightly secured them to the end 
_ of the dogs, the idea being to get sufficient 
pressure in the boat, then knock the bolts 


away, hoping to be blown out by the pres- 


sure. 
- “JT then proceeded to put this idea into 
execution. The hatch flew open, but there 
was not enough pressure to blow me out, 
nor yet time for me to escape before the 
hatch came down again. I tried once more 
to lift the hatch with my shoulder, but it 
descended upon my hand. I managed to 
taise the hatch and free my hand, which 
was quite badly smashed. I now concluded 
that it was impossible to attempt to blow 
myself out by means of interrial pressure. 
Therefore I knocked the dogs off the dead- 
light and allowed the boat to flood as 
quickly as possible, with the idea of flood- 
jing the engine room completely and then 
raising the hatch and escaping. 

“T allowed the engine room to flood until 
the water was up to the coaming of the 

hatch. I then raised up the hatch and 
escaped, rising to the surface and being 
picked up by H. M.S. F ——” 
- The narrative of the indomitable stoker 
petty officer ends very abruptly, but there 
was nothing more for him to say. He 
floated out through the square hatch open- 
ing after letting the compartment fill to the 
roof. The comment of the officer command- 
ing the submarine flotilla is more illuminat- 
ing. It sums up, in this wise, one of the 
most wonderful feats in the whole story of 
submarine warfare: 

“Although the man was fighting for his 
life it is a wonderful example of unfaltering 
courage and perseverance and of refusing 
to acknowledge defeat. He was by himself, 
in almost complete darkness, receiving 

 électric shocks and, toward the end, suffer- 
ing from the effects of chlorine gas and a 
crushed hand; and yet in spite of continual 
- disappointments he worked on for nearly 
two hours, keeping his head to the last; and 
at the seventh attempt at opening the hatch 
_ he succeeded, and escaped.” 


Explosive Depth Charges 


Much has been heard of the explosive 
depth charge in connection with the work 
of the American destroyers in the war zone. 
This is the most effective method of attack 
against the U-boat, but it is seldom possible 
to learn what happens under water when 
these wicked bombs drop close to their 
target. A depth charge placed where it will 


do the most good is likely to leave no sur- 


vivors and no traces beyond a spreading 

‘smear of oil. It is interesting, therefore, to 

 Jearn how the British submarine feels when 

the Hun takes his turn at the game and lets 

g a few hundred pounds of high explosive 
one up in neat metal canisters. 

One of these matter-of-fact commanders, 
while patrolling off the enemy’s— coast, 
“sighted a steamer. Ran on the surface at 

 fullspeed ahead tointercept. When at about 
one mile from her, steamer hoisted German 
nayal ensign and opened fire on us with 
guns of about the size of six inch. We then 
had our mast up with commercial signals 

‘Stop engines’ and ‘Send a boat’ flying. 

The deck gun was manned and there were, 

all together, about ten men on our deck. 
_ The steamer then altered course toward us 
_ and increased speed with obvious intention 

to ram. We dived. By this time the shells 
from the steamer had straddled the subma- 
rine twice, and a certain amount of water 
came into the conning tower, being the 
spray from one shell. The boat brought up 
at a depth of one hundred and twenty feet, 

adly out of trim. About two or three 

Minutes later two loud explosions were 

heard overhead, evidently depth charges, 

shaking the boat very violently. No dam- 
age done. Dived to the southeast.” 

_ ‘This venturesome submarine got a bit 
more than she bargained for and came near 
__ being blown up in very thorough fashion. 

4 eect commander was more explicit 


al 


in writing down just how it felt7to be 


» 
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bombed. His boat had sought cover under 
the sea, but the enemy was annoyingly per- 
sistent and came within an ace of demolish- 
ing him. This°young man had a knack of 
analyzing a situation, and he soberly por- 
trays his emotions, which must have been a 
trifle agitated at the time: 

“Personally on this occasion I felt most 
uneasy, as it seemed to me that we were 


being given away by some indication on the |, 
surface, for the depth charges appeared to | 


be dropped with great accuracy. This was 
my second experience in being depth- 
charged, and in this instance it was certain 
that a good estimate had been made of our 
position. There is no doubt that an expe- 
rience of this nature is most trying, as one 
can only wait and listen in silence and dark- 
ness without being able to strike back. I do 
not think that in the majority of cases 
there is any permanent moral effect, al- 
though it might perhaps affect highly 
strung individuals.- It was noticed that for 
a day or two afterward some of the men 
started on being wakened from sleep or on 
being touched suddenly and unexpectedly 
by other persons.” 


Diving Patrol Service 


“Tn my own case I felt at the time that I 
would much rather remain on the surface 
and engage the enemy at all costs than to 
endure the discomfort of another similar 
experience.” 

A happier episode of a boat of the same 
fleet is one which disposed of the enemy in 
this brisk and satisfactory style: 

“A submarine sighted near —— Light- 
ship, steering tothesouthward. I proceeded 
at full speed and, overtaking the submarine, 
got into position on the bow and fired both 
bow torpedoes at a range of four hundred 
yards. One torpedo hit, and on the smoke 
clearing away the submarine had entirely 
disappeared. There were no survivors.” 

commodore whose business it is to 
direct the operations of a large number of 
submarines in hostile waters was particular 
to emphasize the fact that too much must 
not be expected of this service in the actual 
destruction of U-boats. What he had to 
say was authoritative and the result of a 
singularly intimate experience, and it is 
therefore quoted to the following extent: 

““The warfare of submarine versus sub- 
marine has proved to be capable of provid- 
ing no more than a sporting chance of 
destroying the enemy. Almost every day 
sightings and encounters take place, but 
from the nature of these vessels an attack 
is most difficult and hits are infrequently 
made because of the uncertain problem of 
estimating one submarine’s course through 
the periscope of another. There is, however, 
a definite moral effect to be achieved, apart 
from the number of hostile craft actually 
sunk. 

“The service of the diving patrols is 
most arduous. In summer they are sub- 
merged for nineteen and twenty hours of 
the day, after twelve hours of which the air 
becomes oppressive. They are always in 
the vicinity of known’ mine fields and in 
areas most. likely to contain newly laid 
mines or those which have drifted out of 
position. They are harassed continually 
by destroyers, trawlers and special anti- 
submarine vessels fitted with sweeps and 
depth charges, by enemy submarines and 
by aircraft. It is seldom possible to come 
to the surface in daylight. The rapidly 
changing density of the water on the 
enemy’s coast: makes the trimming and 
depth contro] a constant anxiety. Positive 
results under such conditions cannot be 
plentiful, but these results are no measure 
of the work done or the risks incurred by 
submarines in the war. 

“What is required and given by these 
men is two-o’clock-in-the-morning courage 
for every hour of the time they are at sea. 
Two American submarine officers were 
recently out on a week’s patrol in one of our 
submarines and they frankly confessed, to 
use their own words, that they were ‘all in 
and fit for nothing at the end of it,’although 
they had encounters with the enemy to 
cheer them up, in one of which a German 
ship was sunk. Only by going on board a 
submarine when she returns from one of 
these cruises can one realize what a tre- 
eros he strain is imposed on the person- 
nel.” 

You may be sure, however, that the per- 
sonnel is blithe and fit so long as there is 
action in sight, such as the excitement of 
shooting at a large fat Zeppelin and behold- 
ing it burst into flames, then picking up 
the survivors and taking these dripping 
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Johns-Manville 


ROM the time Johns-Manville 
Asbestos is quarried from the 
mine as a nugget of fibres until 
it reaches you as NON-BURN it is a 
Johns-Manville product. This means 
it can serve you on your truck or motor 
car as it has served for 25 years on 
heavy machinery for industrial use. 


No brake lining is better than the asbestos 
woven into its fabric. Johns-Manville Asbes- 
tos is taken from our own mines and only the 
choicest fibres from our great annual tonnage 
are set aside for brake lining service. And 
that’s what you get when you buy NON- 
BURN. Nobrakelining purchase buys greater 
service in safety, wear and satisfaction than 
fromAsbestosHeadquarters— Johns-Manville. 


Look for it when you buy a car—insist on it 
when re-equipping. At your dealer’s. 


To the Trade: The invaluable protective 
features of our jobber-dealer sales policy 
are still open to recognized dealers who 
wish to make quick turnovers without 
sacrificing profit margins. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 61 Large Cities 


From mine to market— 
a Johns-Manville Product 
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“Well, you're happy now. 
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That’s fine! Waited a 


long time, didn’t you? And if that Acorn advertise- 
ment hadwt got under my skin you surely would have 


waited till next fall,” 


Husbands! Fathers! 


If you had to do the cook- 
ing, you would throw out 
almost 37 per cent. of the 
cook-stoves in use today. 


Why? Because investi- 
gations show that nearly 
37 per cent. of them are 
not even worth repairing, 
they are so wasteful. 


Why not listen to your 
wife, codperate with her; 
take a little time from busi- 
ness now and investigate 
your range. 


Find out how much 


costly coal it is burning, 
how much it is wasting. 


And costly food. How 
much of that it is spoiling. 


You'd do that if you were 
running a business propo- 
sition like a restaurant. 


Why not put your home 
on the same basis? 


Equip it with the finest 
range that money can buy; 
either arange that will burn 
gas sparingly, or one that 
will burn costly coal sav- 
ingly instead of wastefully. 


Wives and Mothers: Fold this periodical open at this page, place it beside 
his plate this evening, and when he brings up the subject tell him to 
send for booklet describing the range you want. 


Made for 
87 yrs. 


-RANGES- 
Gas, Coal, Oil and Electric 


Combinations: Gas-Coal and Oil-Coal 


Automatic Gas and Electric 
(Servantless, Fireless Cooker) 


Always 
Improving 


RATHBONE, SARD & CO., Albany, N. Y.: 


_ Please send me booklet of Acorn Ranges. I have underscored, 
in the above list, the kinds I am especially interested in. 


(Sign name and address in bottom margin, and mail today.) 


RATHBONE, SARD & COMPANY, Main Office, Albany, N. Y. Factories, Albany, N. Y., 
and Aurora, Ill. Branch Offices and Warehouses: New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Portland, and Dallas. Foreign Agencies: Shanghai, 
China; Kobe, Japan; and Cape Town, South Africa. 


Germans into port as prisoners of war. Or 
it may be a fight that has the elements of 
old-fashioned hostilities on salt water, gun 
against gun, and rifles and cutlasses ready 
at hand, if it comes to boarding or close 
quarters. Thesubmarine isa versatile crea- 
ture when manned by those who know 
what she can do. 

Of all the tales of the North Sea patrol 
this one is commended for variety: 

“At 2:42 Pp. M. sounded the diving alarm, 
having seen a submarine about three miles 
off on the starboard beam. I did not get a 
sight of the enemy through the periscope, 
he having dived simultaneously. I was able 
to locate him by listening and could tell 
when he crossed my bows and got on an 
easterly course, as he challenged repeatedly 
on a sound-signaling apparatus which gave 
a high whistling note. We dived east all 
the afternoon to try to keep in touch with 
him. About six P. M., observing white 
smoke on the horizon, we stood toward it 
and by seven o’clock could see the masts 
and funnels of two steamers. An hour later 
it being dark we came to the surface and 
closed in on the steamers. There was still 
alittle light in the western sky, but observa- 
tion was difficult. We were able, however, 
to see a submarine between the two steam- 
ers, but could not tell which way it was 
heading or which was bow and stern. We 
stood by all the tubes and the guns. The 
left-hand steamer showed no lights. I fired 
the port-bow tube at the submarine but 
missed. The enemy was under way by this 
time, so I increased to full speed and en- 
deavored to ram him, he crossing my bows 
from port to starboard about fifty yards 
off. Before this, when he was about a 
hundred yards off, I fired a gun at him and 
immediately there was a flash from in front 
of his bridge, either our shell or his forward 
gun. Our second round,I think,undoubtedly 
hit him in the hull below the conning tower, 
he being beam on to us and the roll giving 
our gun layer the shine of his hull as a 
target. The enemy replied with his after 
gun and by this time we were right astern 
of him, about a hundred and fifty yards, 
when we fired again. The enemy disap- 
peared, the sea going clean over him as his 
last shot was fired. I dived straight at him, 
but as nothing happened and I could hear 
nothing I put the helm over and came up 
by the steamers again. There were no signs 
of anybody about, so there being nothing to 
be done, and having no boat to board the 
steamers in the dark, I dived and reloaded 
tubes, and then came up again and re- 
mained in the vicinity until daylight.” 

There are melancholy incidents, little 
tragedies of the sea which are sighted in 
passing, such as an abandoned Norwegian 
bark, water-logged, with several holes in 
her hull where a German submarine had 
riddled her with shells. Her masts and 
spars were unharmed, but most of the canvas 
had blown away, the fragments whipping 
in rags. She was loaded with pit timbers 
for English coal mines and therefore a 
victim of U-boat warfare. 

The submarine is vigilant to lend a help- 
ing hand to seamen in distress, and often 
finds evidence to support the indictment 
against the ruthless Hun and his perverted 
doctrine of the freedom of the seas. 

“T picked up a ship’s boat containing 
the master and six men of a Norwegian 
steamer,’’ reports a commander. ‘‘The sea 
being much too heavy for towing I took 
them on board and abandoned the boat. 
This operation was rendered difficult, owing 
to the rough water and a southeasterly 
gale. The ship was chartered by the Bel- 
gian Relief Commission and was on a 
voyage from New York to Rotterdam with 
grain. She had been torpedoed without 
warning and caught fire amidships. The 
boats were lowered and got clear, one of 
which I picked up, the other containing the 
chief officer and seven hands. Shortly after 
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they pulled away from the ship a breaking 
sea filled both boats. The captain’s boat 
managed to bail clear, but the other boat 
apparently foundered, as cries for help 
were heard and nothing was seen of it 
later. The captain’s boat had passed close 
to a Dutch lugger, which would not stop 
or offer help.” 

It has happened that when a U-boat was — 
intent on shelling and sinking a merchant 
steamer a hostile submarine was able to 
creep within striking distance. This is 
something like righteous retribution—to 
catch the pirate in the act and give him a 
dose of his own medicine. The destroyer 
seldom finds such an opportunity because 
she is sighted a long way off and the U-boat 
vanishes like a shadow. The submarine, 
however, can approach with a chance of 
remaining undetected. Such an instance 
was recently reported, bringing honest joy 
to the skipper who turned the trick: 

“Observed flashes on the starboard bow. 
Altered course. Observed merchant vessel. 
The flashes proved to be gunfire from a 
submarine. Dived. Steamer had Dutch 
colors painted on her side and was sinking 
by the stern. Discovered a large submarine 
partially submerged, with a gun, manned, 
forward of the conning tower, apparently 
waiting for the steamer to sink. She had 
ceased firing. Tried bow torpedo at her, 
and the noise of the explosion was: heard, 
also a great disturbance of the water was 
experienced. Observed through periscope 
that submarine had disappeared. Dived to 
sixty feet, reloaded, rose and proceeded.” 

The mine-laying submarine leads an ex- 
ceedingly risky life, for her errands lead her 
to the enemy’s coast, where she is harried 
and hunted and trapped without mercy. 
While the Germans busily sow their mines 
off the English ports it may be assumed that 
the British Navy is as earnestly engaged in 
the same business on the other side of the 
North Sea. Such a trip is usually free from 
monotony, and the following record is 
fairly typical: 

“Let go last mine. Observed three ves- 
sels making a lot of smoke, as if burning oil 
fuel, and two seaplanes on the starboard 
beam, coming toward me. Fixed position 
and altered course, diving to avoid them. 
Could plainly hear vessels on starboard 
side, so stopped all small motors and pro- 
ceeded slow. Changed course in every di- 
rection to try and escape vessels that were 
following me, but with no success. Heard 
explosion of depth charge very close to the 
boat. Stopped everything and remained on — 
bottom. Could hear many vessels in close’ 
proximity to boat. As many as twenty 
depth charges were dropped, but none was 
near enough to damage the boat. Sweeps 
could be heard, and on three occasions 
something bumped and scraped along the 
boat’s side, probably sweep wires. Two 
bombs were also dropped by a seaplane 
directly overhead.” 


Couldnt Fool! Mima 


T CAMP WADSWORTH, in South Car- 
olina, a trainload of raw recruits arrived 
one day, and within twenty-four hours after © 
their arrival one of them, a patriotic but 
gourd-green youth from Alabama, found — 
himself on guard duty. 

Along toward three o’clock in the morn- 
ing the new sentry heard footsteps in the 
darkness and uttered the challenge in the 
language a sergeant had laboriously drilled 
into him. 

“Halt!” he cried. “Who goes there?” 

Back came the answer: 

“Officer of the day!”’ 

“Go on, bo! Beat it while the beatin’ 


is good; and quit your kiddin’,” was the © 


astonishing retort. “‘Whut the hell would 
the officer of the day be doin’ out this time 
of night?” 
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Lreserving our 


andards in’ JJ 


o be prudent, to be thrifty, to dispense 
with mere luxury, to so order our 
affairs as best to. serve the common 
good —fhis 1s our national duty in 
War time. 

But we owe it to the present and 
the future, to the ideals we cherish 
for ourselves and for our children, to 
preserve wherever possible the inti- 
mate refinements of the home which 
will so largely determine the future 


living standards of the nation. 


The LINCOLN 


A war-time pattern named for a 
great war-time president, unaffected, 
honest and direct. Its simple dignity 
makes its name unusually appropriate. 


3 The Silver Plate of 


) CYS and his 5 Ol 


fits admirably the new spirit of war-time buying —makes possible the maintenance of 


home standards of refinement and good taste. If for reasons of prudence or patriotism 

you hesitate to buy sterling or 7847 ‘Rogers Bros. plate, you will find in this lighter 

weight the utmost in value, expressed in beauty, craftsmanship, utility, and economy. 
For just cause it is called “The Best at the Price.”’ 


WM. ROGERS ce SON 


In Canada made by Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


WM.ROGERS 
roves} aes 


- 


WILLIAM ROGERS & SON BEARS THE GUARANTEE of THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. of MERIDEN, CONN. 
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A Distinctive Feature of Remy Complete 
Starting, Lighting and Ignition Systems 


rig 


ole, a 9.9 


With the world calling for more food, the tractor 
must be made equal to the task. It must be more efh- 
cient—easy to operate and capable of night running 
possibilities. Appreciating the demands of these con- 
ditions, the Remy Electric Company set about to 
develop a special generating unit for tractor service. 


After two years of experimenting in conjunction 
with some of the foremost tractor engineers, the 
Remy governor generator was developed. This unit 
is more than a conventional generator—it’s a goy- 
ernor generator — embodying an entirely new type 
of engine control. 


A tractor is no better than its engine control. The 
Remy governor generator takes care of the control 
problem electrically—which meansit istaken care of 
reliably. 


Some of the largest tractor manufacturers will shortly an- 
This is the handy control —con- nounce new models with Remy starting, lighting and ignition 


nected to governor by two flexible 


veires, ‘(Cen die ulkcodawberrer equipment. Our booklet, ‘“The Story of the Electric Gov- 
most convenient. Carries lamp for ernor,’ will tell you why—send for it—it is yours for the asking. 


illumination of work. REMY ELECTRIC COMP. ANY 


Tractor Equipment Division 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


This is the governor generator 
whichworksthethrottle andthrough 
the control is in ever-ready obe- 
dience to the hand of the operator. 
Any enginespeedmay bemaintained. 


ow easily it was accomplished. Every 
ne of the corporations controlled by the 
ank was compelled to take a definite share 
{the capital stock of newspapers or period- 
als in the vicinity in which it operated. 
‘his established one sort of control. In 
ddition, many publications received subsi- 
jes from business in the form of advertising 
ontracts. Certain German industries in 

had their own journals. When an 
talian bank or an Italian corporation 
o far forgot itself as to venture on its own, 
his venal and subsidized press let loose 
uch a torrent of criticism and abuse that 
+ was almost glad to be assimilated on any 


erms. — 

Italy realized her serfdom, yet was help- 
ess. Long before the war began Preziosi, 
ne of the foremost Italian writers on eco- 
comics, in commenting on the dictatorship 
{ the Banca Commerciale Italiana, made 
he following statement in his standard 
york on the German conquest of Italy: 
“The great calamity of Italy is that this 
yank not only controls the navigation com- 
,anies, the metallurgical and manufactur- 
| ag industries, but likewise the greater part, 
f not all, of the industrial enterprises which 
pecialize in the manufacture of arma- 
‘nents. This explains not only the power of 
he bank, but also its policy.” 

- Such was the power of the Banca Com- 
nerciale Italiana. From it radiated the in- 
luence that molded public opinion and 
haped industry. Ifthe German Ambassa- 
lor to Italy had actually made his head- 
juarters within its walls he would have had 
fitting background for his labors. It was 
he real embassy, because it deployed dol- 
ats instead of diplomacy. 

I went to Milan to see this one-time 
inancial octopus whose tentacles reached, 
ind still extend, throughout all Italy. Its 
nagnificent building broods like a medieval 
yalace over the Piazza de la Scala. It has 
, picturesque setting. In front looms the 
‘tatue of the great Leonardo da Vinci. On 
me side is the famous Scala Opera House 
vith its rich traditions of art; on the other, 
»y curious irony, is the Municipal Palace 
hf Justice. Like the Bridge of Sighs at 
Jenice, it has “‘a palace and a prison on 
‘ach hand.”’ 

Otto Joel no longer sits in the seat of the 
nighty—he died in 1916; but in his stead 
‘eigns Giuseppe L. Toeplitz. He is self- 
nade, like his predecessor, for he rose from 
in obscure clerk to be the successor of the 
inancial dictator of Italy. Though born in 
we he speaks English with a German 
iecent. 

“Ts the German influence out of the 
Banca Commerciale Italiana?” I asked 
1m. 

“Yes,” he replied; “‘the German stock 
ywnership has been reduced to considerably 
ess than a million dollars. We have only 
{talian directors now.” 

_ “Will the Germanic influence return to 
Italy?” I continued. 


: American Capital Needed 


“Tt all depends upon what the United 
States and England do,’’ he responded. 
When I pressed him for an explanation he 
said: “After the war Italy will make a tre- 
mendous effort to increase her industrial 
production. She will need capital. The 
nations of Europe will have great war dam- 
ages to repair. America, with her vast re- 
‘sources, will be better able to lend than any 
of her allies. No other country has such 
intimate and continuous relations as Italy 
with the United States, due of course to the 
number of Italians who have gone to Amer- 
ica. This has brought about sympathy 
and solidarity between the two countries. 
North American capital therefore will not 
only find a ready and profitable investment 
in Italy in aiding the economic develop- 
ment, but it will be all the more welcome 
because the United States enjoys the widest 
political liberty, and therefore in investing 
capital abroad she will have no political 
aims. If American and British capital does 
not come to Italy, very naturally other 
countries must help in the reconstruction. 

As the world center of commerce has 
now shifted to the United States, the Banca 
Commerciale Italiana has now established 
an agency in New York to assist. in the 
numerous questions of supply, transport 
and finance involved in the unprecedented 

In ourse between the United States and 
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Mr. Toeplitz showed me the bank, which 
is as big and as imposing as the National 
City Bank in New York: Gone is the 
small army of German clerks who once sat 
under its massive roof. They are wearing 
the Kaiser’s field gray or sleeping under the 
sod. In their stead work Italians and 
Swiss. With great pride the managing di- 
rector told me that the bank had its own 
electric plant. In a country like Italy, 
where electricity is so common, this is no 
remarkable installation, but it took on a 
peculiar significance when he said ‘‘We 
are independent of any mob.” 

Let us now go back for a moment to 1914 
and to the day when Joel was enthroned 
and the German sat in the economic saddle. 
This commercial autocracy was merely one 
cog in a many-sided machine. An incessant 
propaganda was in action that reached 
everywhere and touched everybody. The 
Socialists and the Pacifists were geared up 
to the game. It is a curious fact that the 
more you study German propaganda—and 
during the last two years I have investi- 
gated it in eight different countries—the 
more you find that it always tries to coddle 
the peace lover. 


War’s Compensations 


What Germany did in Italy she dupli- 
eated in varying degrees in Turkey, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, England, France, Brazil 
and elsewhere. To economic penetration 
was joined social relationship. It was an 
almost irresistible combination. 

Then came the war and Germany’s fran- 
tic efforts to keep Italy neutral. Never was 
a nation so beset. More than eighty thou- 
sand Germans lived within her borders— 
nearly all intimately connected with her 
business life. Most of them spoke Italian 
and, following the traditions of social pene- 
tration, had intermarried into Italian fam- 
ilies. Italy was still hypnotized with ad- 
miration for German efficiency, and looked 
upon Germany’s army as a model of organ- 
ization. It was. only when she saw the 
madness that raped Belgium and perceived 
the insanity that murdered the Lusitania 
that she realized that the nation that had 
done these things would stop at nothing to 
gain its end. Yet she was bound hand and 
foot to this modern war-mad Machiavelli! 
It was a terrifying situation. 

When she took stock of it she found that 
products like iron, steel, textiles, hides and 
leather, which she could well produce her- 
self, had been driven from the market by 
German goods. Her merchants who dealt 
in highly competitive articles like type- 
writers, sewing machines and bicycles had 
grown accustomed to long German credit 
or to having large stocks shipped on con- 
signment and only paid for on actual sale. 
The banking system was under the thumb 
of the Banea Commerciale Italiana and, 
though it spoke Italian, was Germanic in 
scope and procedure. In other words, 
Germany was thé staff of business life. 
What was Italy to do? 

I need not rehearse what she did—how 
she went to war on the installment plan, 
first with the hated Austria and later with 
Germany. Even at war Germany got the 
best. of the economic deal, as this incident 
will show: When Italy and Germany broke 
off diplomaticrelations the Kaiser was eager 
to protect the vast Germanic interests in 
Italy. At that time a number of highly 
skilled Italian artisans lived in Germany. 
By a special treaty—‘“‘made in Germany,” 
I might add—the Imperial Government 
agreed to pay them pensions for the dura- 
tion of the war on the condition that Italy 
would not sequester German property in the 
Italian kingdom. How foxy was this ar- 
rangement is evidenced by the statement 
made to me in Italy that in exchange for 
pensions which would not exceed $2,500,000, 
Germany got protection for approximately 
$800,000,000 of property! 

Though it lacerated the business body, 
the war brought its compensations. Just 
as it taught England the supreme lesson 
of thrift and conservation and galvanized 
Franceinto a fresh productive power, so did 
it put the spirit of industrial independence 
into the heart of Italy. ‘‘ War was kind.” 

Even while Germany was both eco- 
nomic master and taskmaster, Italy had 
begun to rebel against the Teutonic tyr- 
anny. Throughout the kingdom untram- 
meled industrial enterprise—of, by and for 
Italians—sprang into being. This really 
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“Right Dress!— Count — off/ — Squads 
right !—Left turn!”” The military manuals 
become our year’s best sellers. 

What’s this? Democracy a-spreading 
o’er the earth! Your Uncle Sam a-summon- 
ing his young men to the front! 

How can we help?—we who are left 
behind? 

No end of ways! Here’s one I think 
of quick—like that! 

Stop puffing over-strong cigars that dull 
efficiency and weaken your physique. 

No—not “swear off”!—but smoke a 
milder brand—a “‘meet-you-halfway”’ 
smoke—like Robert Burns! : 
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How is this efficient mildness brought 
about in Robert Burns? 

By blending and curing. 

His Havana filler gives him fine flavor. 
Our own special curing gives that Havana 
rare mildness. The neutral Sumatra wrap- 
per Ae/ps that mildness. 

Thus Robert Burns keeps mild for effi- 
cient men who fight—and efficient men 
who do their bit at home! 


Remember that Little Bobbie is a small 
edition of Robert Burns ten cent cigar, 


10£ and 2 for 2D* 


DEALERS : If your distributor does 
not’ carry Robert Burns, write us. 


ROBT BURNS 
Invincible IOF 
(Exact Size ) 


GENERAL CIGAR Co., INCG., 119 W. 40th St., New York City 


The battle of the Marne 
halted the rush of the Ger- 


mans towards Paris. It 
aroused the French to 
superhuman bravery. [hey 
fought as if led by the spirit 
of the Maid of Orleans 
herself. 


The Marne was a dem- 
onstration of the power of 
patriotism with its back 
against the wall. The same 
sacrifice of self, the same 
love of country and unity 
of purpose that inspired the 
French people must inspire 
us,and we must winthe war. 


Ce One Policy 


Price 
Includes 


All lumber cut to fit for 
sills, joists, rafters, sheath- 
ing, siding, shingles, inte- 
rior woodwork, lath, plaster, 
paint, nails, etc. 


Send for Beautiful ALADDIN Catalog 


Beautiful Aladdin catalog shows photos, floor plans and prices of 100 dwellings from 
$100 to $8000, Readi-Cut System saves waste in material and labor. Dollar-A-Knot 
Guarantee. Highest gradematerialthruout. All Aladdinhomesbuiltforcoldestclimates. 


Build It Yourself—Save Money 


Many Aladdin customers build their own homes or hire carpen- 
ters of ordinary ability. Many customers save from $200 to 
$800. Send stamps today for Catalog 300. 


THE ALADDIN COMPANY 


301 Aladdin Ave. 
Canadian Branch: Canadian Aladdin Co., Ltd.,C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto,Ontario 


The Miracle of the Marne 


One System 


Seaiapletc 5-Room 
» ALADDIN Hous 
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We are sending our best 
manhood to fight for us. 
They must be armed, fed 
and clothed, cared for 
through sickness and 
wounds. This is the work 
of every individual as well 
as the Government. 


It is the proud duty of 
the Bell System to coérdi- 
nate its purpose and equip- 
ment to the other factors 
in our national industrial 
fabric, so that the manu- 
facture and movement of 
supplies to our boysabroad 
be given right of way. 


; AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
= , AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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Bay City, Mich. 
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national industry was fostered by a group of 
resolute and big-thinking men who regarded 
German economic penetration as a curse 
and the prosperity it begot as little short of 
prostitution. These were the men—and 


you shall now know some of them—who in- 


their industrial patriotism enabled the na- 
tion to go to war. Likewise they laid the 
cornerstone on which the new Italy is being 
reared. : 

Italy, as you may remember, did not go 
to war with Austria until ten months after 
the great European conflagration started. 
One reason was the very considerable body 
of opinion in the kingdom which was favor- 
able to Germany and which resented disloca- 
tion of the close economic bonds. The other 
was that Italy was not ready for war. She 
saw England dashing into hostilities almost 
overnight, ill-prepared and confronted with 
the monster task of providing equipment 
and armament at breakneckspeed. Britain, 
however, was a huge workshop, backed up’ 
by worldwide imperial resource. Italy was 
anything but a machine shop. Besides, she 
had no coal, and up to that time had been 
almost entirely dependent upon Germany 
for her mechanical equipment. 

Without genuine industrial patriotism, 
which now vied with the war spirit, she 
would have been compelled to remain in 
bondage. The moment that Belgium was 
defiled that part of Italy courageous enough 
to defy the German industrially. in peace 
turned grimly to the job of making ready 
to defy him in war. The wheels began to 
hum and they sang a new hymn of hate. In 
Turin, Milan, Genoa—the old citadels of 
German power—lItalian industry leaped to 
the work of regeneration. 

Let me now reveal in terms of men and 
achievement the industrial hope of Italy— 
bulwark of the new order. You will see 
that, asin France, a whole new race of self- 
made captains of capital had been created— 
the Latin prototypes of the Carnegies and 
the Schwabs of America, the Bessemers and 
the Hadfields of England and the Citroens 
and Mayens of France. 

Chief among the industrial stalwarts is 
Pio Perrone, who is the Krupp of Italy— 
head of the great Ansaldo Munition Works 
near Genoa. This monster establishment 
had an interesting evolution, first because 
it was one of the pioneers launched without 
German aid, consent or capital; second be- 
cause, by a curious circumstance, it was 
founded by two British engineers as a work- 
shop to repair locomotives used on the Ital- 
ian railways. For years it was operated by 
the Armstrongs of England. 


The Perrones’ Great Work 


One day the wide-awake and equally 
wide-visioned Pio Perrone, aided by. his 
brother Mario, acquired a financial inter- 
est. They were engineers who believed in 
Italy for the Italians. They brought in un- 
diluted Italian capital and surrounded 
themselves with Italian experts. Before 
long they were in active competition with 
Krupp of Germany and Vickers in England. 
The one-time repair shop expanded into a 
mighty plant that builds battleships, cruis- 
ers, destroyers, field artillery, machine guns 
and motor cars. 

When Prussianism ran amuck in August, 
1914, the men who conducted the Ansaldo 
works did a fine and patriotic thing. They 
knew that Germany would employ every 
effort to keep Italy out of the war, and they 
also knew that sooner or later national self- 
respect would dictate a rupture. Without 
government contract or government sub- 
sidy they started to do their part in making 
Italy ready. Realizing that the inevitable 
war would strip Italy of her men, they broke 
all Italian industrial precedents and hired 
women workers. During the ten months 
that Italy was neutral the Ansaldo works 
built more than a thousand guns of all 
kinds and laid down and partly completed 
a small fleet of warships. Most important 
of all, they pointed out to the government 
that, whatever contingency might arise, 
Italy had one industrial asset to hurl into 
the breach. 

When Italy did declare for honor the 
Ansaldo organization was placed unreserv- 
edly at the disposal of the government. Its 
thousands of trained men and women work- 
ers became the instructors of the hundreds 
of thousands of others inevitably drawn 
into the work of war. Thus the Perrones 
were not only patriots but teachers. 

Go to the Ansaldo works to-day and you 
think you are in Homestead or Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, but with this difference: 
Just beyond stretch the blue, sun-kissed 
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waters of the Mediterranean, whose smil-_ 
ing serenity is in striking contrast with the 
titanic energy that shakes this vast indus- 
trial city. The smoke that trails from its: 
myriad stacks is the battle flag of the re- 
born industrial Italy risen in protest against 
German aggression. Into those majestic 
waters where once the argosies of other days. 
sailed forth under silken sails you behold 
grim gray war vessels sheathed with steel 
slipping down the ways. It typifies the 
transformation of Italy. 

Dominating the whole Ansaldo establish- 
ment is the lean Latin whose energy is limit- 
less. When Italy takes her new placeamong | 
the nations Pio Perrone will be one of her! 
leaders. Full brother to the Ansaldo works 
isthe Fiat establishment at Turin. Hereyou 
have another one of the miracles achieved 
by the independent industrial Italy. It is al 
wonder tale of development. 


Italians of Broad Vision _ 


Fifteen years ago three men of Milan, all - 
Italians, set up a modest factory with a 
capital of exactly $5000. One was a cavalry 
officer; the second was an engineer; and 
the third was a practical man of affairs, 
That small establishment was the nucleus” 
of what is to-day the largest automobile 
factory in Europe and what is in some re- 
spects the most remarkable example of in- - 
dustrial self-sufficiency in the world. The 
Fiat factory makes its own steel, bronze 
and brass. In other words, all that it re- 
quires from the outside world is the raw 
material. The organization inside does the 
rest. ( 

Like the Ansaldo company, the Fiat peo- 
ple prepared for the war. When the alarm 
sounded they had a huge fleet of vehicles 
ready for service. This is why Italy has 
been spared all the difficulty and detail 
that made England’s war-mechanical- 
transport job so complicated. She was able 
to adopt a standardized motor truck with 
easily replaced and interchangeable parts. 
It has been an inestimable help to the war 
machine. - | 

The Fiat factory is animated evidence of 
the fact that Italian industry knows how to 
speed up. When the first great Italian of- 
fensive was launched the Director of Trans- 
port of the Italian Army sent an urgent 
wire to Turin saying that he needed five 
hundred and fifty automobiles in a week. 
This is an order that would have been a 
facer for any highly standardized establish- 
ment in the United States; it was a stag- 
gerer when you realize that it was for big 
trucks and high-power, expensive cars. 
The factory, however, met the emergency, 
and the vehicles were delivered on time. | 

Reflecting the new spirit of independent 
Italian industry is the house of Pirelli, 
which has developed a productive empire 
all its own. It unfolds still another ro- 
mance of self-made success. In 1872 G. B. 
Pirelli, an electrical engineer, won ascholar- 
ship at the Polytechnico of Milan for the 
study abroad of new industries for Italy. It 
was prior to the advent .of Teutonic eco, 
nomic penetration. ‘= 

Pirelli had a big vision. He saw the rub: 
ber industry jealously guarded. It was ar 
opportunity for pioneering. With a bor 
rowed capital of $35,000 and with twenty 
workmen he established a plant at Milan 
He imported from France a rubber expert) 
the proprietor of a small workshop in the 
suburbs of Paris which had been destroyec 
during the Franco-Prussian War. After ¢ 
succession of precarious years which testec 
ingenuity and resource, Pirelli, now aidec 
by his two sons, Piero and Alberto, defi: 
nitely established a rubber industry in Italy 
It was rapidly expanded so as to include 
elastic thread, insulated wires for field tele 
graph, cables and accessories. 

e 


When the Italian Government decide 
to link the lesser islands with the mainlanc 
by a submarine telegraph cable, the Pirellis 
undertook to supply, lay and maintair 
these cables, and took the business from th 


British bidders. They erected the first Con: 


laying ship, the Citta di Milano. 
that time the firm has been conspicuo 
in the submarine-cable industry, maintain: 
ing the old lines laid down in the eightie 
and opening up new ones. It was the Pirell 
who linked Italy with Libya. When th 
motor age dawned they took rank with th 
arbiters of the European rubber-tire bus! 
ness. Having been extensive manufactur) 
ers of bicycle tires they were able to me ’ 
the demands of self-propelled vehicles. 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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The Magic Words 


Of the Medicine Man 


, Cisse ee. 


Five Star Points of 
Round Oak Supremacy 


*Comfort Circulates pure, warm, 


ever-changing air, free 
from dust, gas, and smoke — automat- 
ically humidified like Nature’s way. 
* The one heating system 
Health that Eaitoriati Galley venti- 
lates and properly moistens the air you 
breathe. 
* Longest fire travel— 
Economy steals most heat from 
chimney. Perfected hot blast, extra- 
deep fire pot and combustion chamber 
oversize guarantee complete combus- 
tion with all fuels. Absolute control. 


*xConvenience Simple regulation 


controls entire 
system. Automatic ash-pit sprin- 
Kler guarantees removal of all 
ashes without making a particle 
of dust. Extra-large ground feed 
doors. Burns all fuels. 


* ili Materials used stand 
Durability highest physicaltests. 


Allhinge pieces drilled, not cast. Never 
a bolt where a rivet will do! Tight 
fittings guaranteed: Renders more 
than a generation of Supreme 
Service. 


The sick brave lies beside his wigwam. The medicine man of the tribe kneels over him 
alternately shouting and screaming, beating his tom-tom and saying “Magic Words” to drive out 
O the evil spirits. The Chief and his council view the ceremonies, while the brave’s brother dances 
in wild abandon around his prostrate form. 
That was one of the Indian methods of combating disease. 
To-day, the modern Medicine Man neither shouts, screams, shakes a rattle, nor beats a drum. 
His Magic Words are fresh, “MOIST AIR.” 
He will tell you how foul air—especially when hot and dry—brings about more coughs, colds, 
catarrh, pneumonia, tuberculosis, etc., than any other known cause. 
He will say that these ugly maladies are due largely to indoor life and the grossly insanitary 
method of heating, ventilating, and humidifying employed in many homes. _ - 
He will also explain the relative values of humidity and how hot, dry air robs the skin of much of its natural 
moisture, which tends to make people nervous and irritable and results in parched lips, chapped hands, etc. 
Is your family exposed to such danger and discomfort? Both can be avoided for all time by installing a Round Oak 
Moistair Heating System. 
’ This powerful heating: system (due to its exclusive patented Humidifying Device) circulates pure, fresh, moist, 
healthful warm air so necessary to health, comfort, and efficiency. Investigate! 


ROUND OAK 
Moistair Heating System 


The Only Heating System That Automatically Ventilates and Humidifies 


When you consider, also, that 
the original cost of the Round 
Oak Moistair Heating System is 
50 to 60% lower than steam or 
hot water; when you consider 
the big saving in fuel and per- 
manent daily, monthly, yearly 
efficiency, it becomes by far the 
least expensive and best heat- 
ing system for you to install. 


takes care of 4 to 30. rooms, and 
in combination with auxiliary 
system furnishes heat to isolated 
rooms, garages, dairy houses, etc. 
Automatically circulates and 
completely revitalizes the air in 
every room once every ‘hour. 
Investigate ! If the Moistair 
Heating System will Serve 


10-Day Opportunity Sale 


March 13 to March 23 


During this period many leading dealers will offer 
special inducements in terms and prices. If you don’t 
know the Round Oak dealer in your town, write us 
for his name. 


have, you need it.« Sickness costs money—in 


B FOO New TY ate nted: fiel-cavine iatires— in.use. Every user, so far as we know, is more 
tie oe a apes ae RAN SA ae ss ginal SE sy e than satisfied with its superior service. 
and because the pure, warm, MOIST air furnished by this 
system is mc fortable at 68 degrees than DRY air at Gef Valuable Book RAE! 
system is more comfortable a grees air ¢ Saduileating Plan ' 

i) degrees—you can actually save one ton of coal in With book ‘goes a blank, which filled out 
every nine, year after year. and returned to us will shortly bring 


you a scientific Heating Plan drawn up 4 Pos 
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Exceptional results with low fuel bills are obtained by — jy our engineers to meet your exact 
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Saves Fuel by the Ton Merchandise as wellas Men. More than 69,000 CE x ood 


using hard or soft coal, coke, wood, artificial or natural gas requirements. Cost of installation, &S 
alone or in combination with coal. ete, goes with Plan. And with ) 
3 : ‘i 4 Z ; no obligation to you. Send} 8 % 
The Round Oak Moistair Heating System is flexible— Coupon! “wy Rae 
oO + SP 
SRANGES : k VY 
wSCuR HEATING TS Established 1871 1 Ne Beckwith Company Round Oak Folks &> Ss 4° Oe J 
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Mak iG Genuine Round Oak Stoves, Boiler-Iron Ranges and hy “<Q Ry ‘ ‘ 
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It is estimated that, by cooking with electricity instead of with 
coal, the average family of five will save to the country over 
three tons of coal annually. 


Sfotpoin{ 


Moreover, since the average kitchen range can- 
not burn every kind of coal, an undue demand is 
created by the coal-burning homes for certain 
kinds of fuel, which in many cases must be trans- 
ported great distances. The central station, on 
the other hand, can successfully use nearly every 
kind of coal, and therefore is often enabled to tap 
great supplies of industrial fuel lying close by. 


In localities where water-power furnishes electric 
current for cooking purposes, the family of five 
that changes from coal to electric cooking there- 
by saves to the country nearly five tons of coal 
annually. 


Not only coal but transportation is saved by 
electric cooking. There are fewer coal wagons 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO, Inc, Chicago 


oe 


to block the streets, fewer coal cars waiting at 
the numerous retail coal yards.. Fewer locomo- 
tives are required to handle local traffic, therefore 
freightyardcongestioncan beappreciably relieved. 


Electricity saves food, as it produces less shrink- 
age from cooking than does any other cooking 
process. 3 


The use of electric cooking ranges and of other 
electric household devices saves housecleaning 
labor and time, because it means xo ashes, no 
smoke, no aust. 


Electric cooking results in better food, more 
cleanliness, more comfort, less work, less coal, 
and a relief of winter’s trafic troubles. 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
To-day the Pirellis regard the world as 
their field. Their four works in Italy are 


- Joeated at Milan, Spezia, Bicocca and Ver- 


curago; they have a branch at Southamp- 
ton, England, and still another near Barce- 
lona, in Spain. Altogether ten thousand 
men and women are in their employ. I can 
give you no better notion of the extent of 


their industry than to say that when I was 


in Italy last autumn their daily output was 
000 pneumatic and solid tires, 1200 kilos 
of electric wires and cables a day. Each 
year they produce 3,000,000 square meters 
of proofed cloth. That the new Italian in- 
dustry is alive to the needs of the future is 
attested by the recent setting up by the 
Pirellis of a laboratory of chemical and 
physicochemical research to be devoted to 
the scientific study of all problems related 
to their business. It is like the Institute for 
Research established by George Eastman 
at Rochester. It is in charge of Professor 
Bruni, of Milan University, one of the most 
distinguished Italian scientists of the day. 

At Milan I talked with Alberto Pirelli. 
He is of the same virile industrial mold as 
Pio Perrone. Like the modern Continental 
industrial captain, he speaks all languages 
and is equally at home with French, Eng- 
lish and Spanish. When you meet him you 
realize that the Italian will inevitably be a 
world-trade factor when the war is over. 

I asked Mr. Pirelli what he thought of 
the future of Italian industry, with special 
reference to American codperation. He re- 


ied: 
: “The industrial bane of Italy has been 
German economic penetration. We can 
shake off the fetters if England and the 
United States will help us. Without that 
help Italy will again be doomed to Teu- 
tonic control after the war. If America 
makes a favored-nation treaty with us, 
gives us the raw products of her mines and 
fields and the semi-raw products of her fur- 
naces, we can defy the German. It is for 
America to decide whether she will be with 
us or against us. Italy will welcome her aid 
in peace just as she rejoices in it in war.” 

In the Ansaldo, Fiat and Pirelli works, 
and in the others that I could describe, you 
see the defense that Italy is rearing to resist 
future German trade assaults. These huge 
fortresses of industry have pointed the way 
for the lesser ones. In Genoa, Milan and 
Turin—the three great industrial centers— 
the small manufacturer is springing up. It 
is the sum of these small producers, like the 
sum of the small savings, that becomes the 
backbone of any nation whether with 
finance or industry. Italy is fortifying her- 
self with this asset. 


Retaliatory Price-Cutting 


Nor is Italian resource lacking. Here isan 
episode that happened before the war which 
shows that the Latin can hold his own 
with the German if he tries. Roused by 
the development of the cable industry in 
Italian hands, the Germans started their 
usual dumping and price-cutting tactics in 
Italy. The director of the greatest Italian 
cable concern at once retaliated. He had al- 
ready developed some business in Germany. 
He now fought the devil with fire by inaugu- 
rating such a price-slashing campaign in the 
enemy’s country that he protested, where- 
upon the Italian manufacturer said: 

“Tf you will stop cutting prices in Italy 
we will do likewise in Germany. If you do 
not we will continue to slash prices until 
Germany will get our cables almost for 
nothing.” The Germans ceased their de- 
structive methods in Italy at once. 

Italian industry is learning the lesson of 
organization. Range up and down the 
kingdom and you will find a wool associa- 
tion, a cotton manufacturers’ league and a 
Sugar refiners’ society in the South; an 
electric-light producers and distributors’ 
association, a silk federation and a metal- 
lurgical league in the North. These organi- 
zations have grown up despite the German. 
Before the war the Teuton was wise enough 
to encourage them because he was often 
able to effect control and use them for his 
own ends. Since Italy went to war, how- 
ever, the organizations have been purged of 
the Teutonic taint, and when peace comes 
the aim will be to keep the bars up. In these 
groups lies the real salvation of Italy. 

_ Throughout the kingdom youth is com- 
Ing to the fore. You must know Italy to 
realize the extraordinary revolution that 
this implies. One drawback in the govern- 
ment for years was the incubus of age. At 
orty a man was considered much too 
young for public office. No Italian could 
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sit in the Italian senate until he was in his 
forty-first year. Most of the statesmen of 
authority did not ‘‘arrive”’ until they were 
old men. The cabinet, with few exceptions, 
has always been composed of graybeards. 
This adulation for the venerable so far as 


leadership is concerned has gone into the | 


scrap heap of war, along with many fe- 
tishes. 
young men of the type of Perrone, Pirelli 
and Marconi. 

The inventor of wireless is one of the ex- 
amples of the transformed Italian. The 
world in general and the German in par- 
ticular looked upon Marconi as a dreamer 
of scientific dreams, more content to toy 
with the test tube and experiment with a 
battery than to create industrial enterprise. 
But it was Marconi, with a group of asso- 
ciates, who started the Banca Italiana di 
Sconto at Rome, which now competes with 
the Banca Commerciale Italiana. It is the 
underwriter of the Ansaldo plant and is 
reaching out in other commercial directions. 

Italian cities have become infused with 
the new spirit of independence. Take 
Milan, the hub of the North. She is the 
real livewireamong Italian municipalities— 
a dynamic cross between Pittsburgh and 
Chicago. After you have inhaled the sleepy 
air of Rome, heavy with the dust of ruins, 
and then breathed the zippy atmosphere 


of Milan you feel as though you had come | 


into a new world of thought and action, 
charged with American pep. 


Germanized Milan 


In 1913 if a stranger asked a passer-by 
in Milan if he were on the right street the 
chances are that-the Italian would have 
replied “‘Ja’’—which is German for yes. 
It was instinct with him, because he was so 
accustomed to being addressed by German 
salesmen and German tourists. To-day 
your courteous Milanese is more apt to an- 
swer with the Italian “Si””—yes; or, as I 
discovered more than once, in perfectly 
good English. 

Even the cabmen are up and doing. I 
use the word “‘do”’ advisedly. In Rome the 
jehu will take any reasonable fare, but in 
Milan, Genoa and Turin he maintains the 
worst traditions of his kind. 

Less than a year ago a scientific congress 
was held at Milan to discuss ways and 
means to increase Italy’s output in all 
branches of industry. A month later an 
agricultural convention met at Rome and 
launched a movement for intensive and up- 
to-date farming. In the midst of war Italy 
prepares for reconstruction. 

This picture of the industrially inde- 
pendent and awakened Italy is stimulating 
and encouraging, but the shadow of Ger- 
man intrigue broods in the background. 
Its propaganda is still effective, as various 
deplorable events prove. 

The riots in Turin last August showed 
that German gold and German influence 
continue potent. I reached the scene of 
these disorders shortly after they had been 
suppressed. Nominally the uprising was 
attributed to the high cost of living. In 
reality it was a pacifist demonstration 
financed by Germans operating under a 
very thin Italian veneer. When scores of 
the rioters were arrested their pockets were 
lined with money. It could come from only 
one source—Germany. The one news- 
paper office in Turin not attacked was the 
former pro-German organ. It was more 
than a coincidence. 

Far more destructive was the debauch- 
ing of certain southern troops at the Front, 
which led to the temporary collapse of Ital- 
jan arms last autumn. It is an open secret 
in Italy to-day, attested to by no less an 
authority than General Cadorna himself, 
that the inroads of German propagandists 
scattering cash as well as covert end-the- 
war literature among the soldiers from the 
lukewarm provinces caused the stampede 
which led to the army’s momentary un- 
doing and enabled the Austro-German drive 
to snatch the fruits of fourteen months of 
brilliant warfare. 

The German propaganda that poisoned 
these Italian troops is seeking to infect the 
whole Italian mind. At more than one 
place in Italy I caught the echo of what you 
can hear throughout the United States to- 
day. It is the siren voice of the German 
masquerading as a Swiss or some other neu- 
tral, saying: “‘Why go on with the war? 
Germany is willing to make peace. Let us 
have an end of this terrible bloodshed.” 

The German always does the same thing 
in the same way. Hence the argument em- 
ployed to combat the sale of Liberty Bonds 


The new Italy will be ruled by | 
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Yale Builders’ 
Hardware. Over 
two hundred de- 
signs—in every 
architectural 
period and 
school—from 
which to choose. 


Now—more than ever 
Yale security counts 


Whether it is a sturdy, unyielding Yale pad- 
lock, the watchman that never sleeps— 


Or the efficient, unpickable Yale Cylinder 
Night Latch that guards and reinforces a 
doubtful lock— 


Or protective decorative Yale Builders’ Hard- 
ware that alone carries the responsibility of your 
security— 


Or whether it’s an inexpensive Yale cupboard 
lock or trunk lock— 


You know you can rest easy in the certainty 
that you are really protected and guarded. 


If you already have Yale Locks and Builders’ Hard- 
ware on your house you know ¢hat through the staunch 
service Yale gives you. If you need Yale security—and 
you do—you can make sure of getting it by seemg the 
trade-mark “‘ Yale’’ on the locks and hardware you buy. 


That trade-mark is your insurance of satisfaction, our 
guarantee of performance. See it—buy by the trade- 
mark. Because you can’t buy any Yale product without 
that trade-mark on it. 


Yale Products for sale 
by Hardware Dealers 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 


The never- 
failing, always 
wide-awake Yale 
Padlock. *4 inch 
to 3\% inches in 
size—in many 
styles—at prices 
to fil every purse. 


You will get real 
security when the 
Yale Cylinder 
Night Latch pro- 
tects you. Used as 
the only lock or as 
reinforcement for a@ 
doubtful lock. 
Many styles. : 


the door. 
Door 


door closer. 
every door. 


The master of 
Yale 
Closer—the 
silent, never-failing 


To fit 
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Simplicity 
OUR Atwater Kent System has but 
two moving parts—the shaft and 
contact arm—both of which will outlast 
your car. This system is so simple in con- 
struction and unfailing in performance 
that wear is practically eliminated and 
adjustment is almost never required. 


Atwater Kent Scientific Ignition will replace any mag- 
neto and do better work—easily installed at moderate 
cost. There’sa type of Atwater Kent Ignition for every car. 


ATWATER KENT MFG. WORKS 
Philadelphia 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO 4937 STENTON AVENUE 


That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for aE 


ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘“* Needed Inventions” and 
““How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.”” RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT 


BOOKS AND ADVICE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


—You wrote your first love letters with Sanford’s Ink. 
Remember 


—when you write your business letters today 
Sold Everywhere 
Also 


Sanford’s Library Paste 
In the Utopian Jar 
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and Red Cross memberships over here is 
just one other brand of the virus of discon- 
tent that the Teuton seeks to inject into 
the business system of Italy. 

A favorite German propagandist refrain 
in Italy is: ‘England will throttle your 
trade when the war is over. She is making 
you fight her battles now. You will not be 
able to do business with America without 
John Bull’s consent.” 

Another object of German attack is the 
young Italian soldier home on leave. He 
comes back to his little farm in Calabria. 
Friend German, operating as a naturalized 
citizen, says: . 

“What a pity to let your farm go to 
waste. Why don’t you help Italy return to 
peace and build up your land and your 
bank account?” 

Young Tony, fresh from the unspeakable 
hardships of Alpine fighting, looks at his 
weed-grown field and his cold hearthstone 
and wonders if his tempter is not right. His 
anger rises when the seducer points to his 
aristocratic neighbor, a slacker, who toots 
up and down the road in a high-powered 
motor car. America is not immune from 
this performance. 

Happily Italy is conscious of the serpent 
at her breast. Her offensive at the Front 
against an open enemy is now duplicated 
by an attack against a secret one at home. 
Foremost among the weapons is the Anti- 
German League, which hasa branch in every 
important city in the North and is now ex- 
tending its work to the South. Its object 
is to run down German goods, rout them 
out of the market and supplant them with 
Italian or Allied products. At the head- 
quarters in Milan is a collection of hypo- 
critical German output—that is, articles 
made in Germany or Switzerland by Ger- 
mans and bearing Swiss or Spanish names. 
This is a favorite German trade trick now 
and will be a part of a world-wide commer- 
cial campaign when the war is over. Amer- 
ica can help swell the exhibit of trade 
duplicity. 

The Anti-German League is also carry- 
ing on an intensive campaign with litera- 
ture to bring the Italian to the realization 
that Germany is his commercial enemy, 
and America and England are his friends. 
It has circulated millions of copies in Ital- 
ian of President Wilson’s war speeches. 

At the head of the league is an English- 
woman married to an Italian nobleman, 
and who is to-day as Italianized as the 
most ardent Italian patriot. In the drawing- 
room she is the picture of social grace; at 
her desk she is an organizer of exceptional 
skill and a publicity agent of rare power 
and purpose. 


JEsop Up to Date 


Commercial Italy is keenly alive to the 
present and future German peril. With the 
aid of the Anti-German League a group of 
business men has devised the most striking 
of all efforts to combat the Teutonic propa- 
ganda. They are circulating throughout 
Italy a series of picture postcards adapting 
Z£sop’s Fables to the Central Powers and 
their trade greed. 


One of the most popular shows a German 


killing the fowl that laid the golden eggs. 
Sheis labeled ‘‘ German Commerce.” Along- 
side is a basket containing eggs marked 
1912 and 19138. The egg designated 1914 
is broken. On the back is the following 
inscription in Italian, which, translated, 
reads: ‘‘A greedy farmer killed for gain a 
goose that had laid many golden eggs. He 
naturally lost the fowl and the other eggs 
she might have laid. The Germans had in 
their hands the trade of the world, which 
brought Germany enormous riches; but 
these have been destroyed by their mad 
greed.” 

Another card adapts the familiar fable of 
the dog, the piece of meat and the water. 
The picture shows a wooden dachshund 
wearing a German helmet and tagged 
““Made in Germany.” He has dropped a 
sausage, “‘ Prosperity,’”’ into the water in his 
desire to get its reflection. The inscription 
recites this fact and then continues: ‘‘ Ger- 
many lost the prosperity that she acquired 
with assiduous work in the vain effort to 
attain the supremacy of the seas.” 

A third postal uses the parable of the fox 
and the grapes. It pictures the German fox 
gazing at a vine representing the Allies and 
bearing bunches of grapes labeled Calais, 
Paris, Verdun and Petrograd. The text 
reads: ‘‘Germany, after vain and desperate 
attempts to capture Paris, Calais, Verdun 
and Petrograd, went on to say that they 
were not her aims.” 
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An effective card shows the wolf and the 
stork. The Crown Prince is the wolf. The 
legend on the card reads: “A wolf once 
asked the stork to pull a bone out of hig 
throat. This done, the stork asked for a fee, 
‘Call yourself fortunate that I did not eat 
you,’ answered the wolf. In all likelihood 
Turkey and the other allies of Germany 
must be satisfied, just as the stork was sat- 
isfied, with having helped Germany.” 

The fable of the eagle and the turtle is 
applied to Bulgaria, the legend reading: 
“Bulgaria, pushed on by an ambition to 
emulate Germany, will pay bitterly for her 
folly.’’- Since the fable tells how the turtle 
asked the eagle to teach her to fly and was 
dropped to death from mid-air, you can 
ren, see what Italy thinks of Bulgaria’s 

uture. 


Literature, however, will not turn the 
tide against the German. The sanitation 


of Italian industry from alien-enemy domi- 
nation must be effected through actual 
physical superseding of the German or the 
professed Italian by Italians or their allies. 
Scratch most of the so-called Swiss and 
other neutrals in Italy and you find the 
German. The country is just waking up to 
this fact. ; 

No phase of Italian reconstruction for 
the future is of such significance to the 
United States as the proposed censorship 
of immigration after the war. We have 
used millions of Italian laborers on our 
highways and transportation projects. 
Many thousands have gone back to fight. 
According to the tentative demobilization 
plans, they will find it attractive to remain 
at home. 


Compulsory Use of Water-Power — 


After the war Italy’s great desire will be 
to develop her own country. An inventory 
of labor by trades in the army is now being 
made. The Italians are the most efficient 
road makers and stone-masons in the world. 
Those not required in Italy will be farmed 
out for work in Belgium and Northern 
France. An eminent Italian economie 
statesman made the following statement 


o me: 

‘* After the war Italy will need her labor- 
ers as never before. She will never tolerate 
such an unrestrained exodus of her workers 
as took place before the war. We have no 
desire to handicap America in any way, 
but we propose to make labor in Italy so 
interesting and profitable that the Italian 
will have no wish to go elsewhere.” 

Labor therefore will be one of Italy’s 
trump cards when peace comes. Another 
advantage will lie in her unemployed water 
power, which will be harnessed, so far as 
possible, under national auspices. The so- 
called Bonomi Law calls for compulsory 
water-power development. With an in- 
tensive production of ‘‘ white coal” she will 
not need so many millions of tons of black 
from the outside. Italy, like England and 
France, is inoculated with self-sufficiency. 

Do not get too rosy a view of the future 
however. Many obstacles lie in the way of 
ultimate Italian freedom from German 
economic bondage. It is comparatively 
easy to cleanse the stables now, but it will 
be a much more difficult matter to keep 
them clean after the war. Take the agri- 
cultural output of Southern Italy. Before 
the war a large part of it went to the Cen- 
tral Powers, who were ideal customers 
because they were near neighbors and prac- 
tically nonproducers of lemons, oranges, 
olives, grapes, mushrooms, dried fruits and 
kindred products. To haul it, a compact 
and economic railway traffic repress 
seventy-five per cent of the transport 0 
Italy’s agricultural products beyond the 
Alps had been created. To wipe it off the 
trade map means the establishment of a 
whole new system of transportation. 
Where will it lead? ; 

Again, on account of the high sea freights 
that will prevail after the war Germany 
will be a much cheaper source of coal for 
Italy than either Great Britain or the 
United States. These isolated instances— 
I could present many more if I had the 
space—show that in addition to the su- 
preme advantage of proximity Germany 
will have many others born of immediate 
necessity and the old relationship. They 
will help her to come back economically 
much more readily than her enemies are 
willing to admit unless a substitute is found. 
That understudy must be trained at once. 

Already England has put in a strong bid 
for the réle. The British-Italian Corpora- 
tion in London has a branch in Italy called 

(Concluded on Page 101) 
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Never Before — 


The Really Superfine Car 
In Moderate Size 


HAT super -quality 
necessarily implies big 
cars is only a tradition. 

More and more, as cars 
multiply on the streets, 
the advantages of mod- 
erate size increase. 

Now you can get an 
easy-to-handle, economi- 
cally operated, moderate 
sized car without sac- 
rificng those extreme 
qualities of materials, 
workmanship, finish and 
design that have distin- 
guished the masterpieces, 
but bound those insistent 
upon super-quality to the 
use of big cars. 

But these superfine 
qualities are Templar 
qualities—to the extreme 
that you realize them in 
the finest car you know 
anything about. 

And in keeping with 
this extreme quality idea 
is the performance you 


may expect from the 
Templar Top-Valve 
Motor. 

It is a small, economi- 
cal motor so vitally lively 
and powerful for its 
size—so exceptional in 
the performance it yields, 
that it inspired the qual- 
ity ideals with which this 
enterprise is imbued. 

Deliveries commence 
this month through our 
Dealer Organization 
which is being recruited 
from the ranks of those 
merchant-dealers in mo- 
tor cars who may be 
counted upon to reflect 
the Templar ideals in 
their contact with the 
public. 


If you are interested in 
the Templar Car either 
as a possible purchaser or 
as a dealer for whom we 
have a real live business 
proposition, write to us. 


Specifications 


Templar Vitalic Top-Valve Motor, 
118-inch wheelbase; 32 x 4 inch 
Goodyear cord tires. Axles—front, 
.35 carbon steel, steering knuckles 
and arms Chrome-Vanadium. Rear, 
shafts Chrome Vanadium, differ- 
entials, .05 nickel steel, Bock Bear- 
ings. Springs—half elliptic front 


and rear, Chrome-Vanadium, 
bushed with ‘‘Nigrum’’ oilless 
bearings. 
Transmission—Nickelsteel gears, 
.40 carbon steel shafts operating on 
New Departure ball bearings. 


Choice of three standard colors, 


The Templar Motors Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 
2000 Halstead Street, Lakewood 


Body Styles and Prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 


Five Passenger Touring . 
Four Passenger Touring 


Four Passenger Victoria-Elite . $2155 
Two Passenger Touring Roadster $2255 
Enclosed Bodies Custom-Built 
to suit purchaser 


$1985 
+ $1985 g 


Te Hee 


“Valve 
Iv Hie 


The Victoria-Elite 
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The Long Blue Chimney 
Burner gives Gas Stove 


Comfort 


How 3,000,000 Homes Save Coal 


Three million homes use New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves. In addition to saving 

millions of tons of coal, so essential to America’s industries and winning the war, 

these 3,000,000 homes have banished from their kitchens the dirt and drudgery 
coal hod and the ash pan. 


The U. S. Fuel Administration authorizes us to say that it considers the 
use of oil cook stoves and oil heaters at this time a very important 
help in the necessary conservation of coal for war purposes. 


Gas Stove Comfort with Kerosene Oil 


The Long Blue Chimney Burner makes ker- 
osene the ideal fuel—turns every drop of oil 
into clean, intense heat. No soot—no smoke 
—no odor. It lights and heats instantly, like 
gas—no time wasted in generating. Set the 
flame high or low, and it stays where you put it. 

When operated at highest flame, the Long 
Blue Chimney Burner is the cleanest, fastest- 
cooking oil burner made. 


The New Perfection Oil Cook Stove gives 
you gas stove cleanliness and comfort at 
kerosene cost. 

All New Perfection Burners are made 
of brass and give satisfactory service for 
years. 

New Perfection Ovens bake to perfection 
because of correct heat circulation. Have glass 
doors. Fit any stove. 


Buy your New Perfection Oil Cook Stove, Oven and Water Heater at any good 
hardware or housefurnishing store, or write us for New Perfection booklet 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS Co. 


7306 Platt Avenue 


Cleveland, O. 


Made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Co. Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 
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_ the Compagnia Italo-Britannica, fathered 
by the Credito Italiano of Milan; which 
means that it has the ear of the most influ- 

ential industries in the kingdom. The 
London and Southwestern Bank and the 
“Banca Italiana di Sconto have organized 
the Anglo-Italian Syndicate, Ltd., with a 
capital stock of $250,000,000. In addition, 
the London City and Midland Bank is 
planning a series of branches in Italy. 
Over all this hovers the Anglo-Italian 
League, whose object is to foster trade 
relations between the two countries. 

France, too, has entered the Italian game 
in a big way, for the old animosities are 
wiped out. Under the auspices of the 
Banca Commerciale Italiana the Franco- 
Italiana Industrial Union has been formed 
to develop trade opportunities. Even 
Russia is in the running with an Italo- 
Russia Society. ; 

What part will America play in remak- 
ing the Italian trade map? It can be a 
large one if she so elects. No man can 
visit the Latin kingdom these days with- 
out finding out that the heart of the nation 
beats gratefully for us. The cup overflowed 
when we declared hostilities against Aus- 
tria. It made us a real partner in the war. 
How can that partnership be extended 
permanently into peace? 

The ground for the new commercial kin- 
ship is already broken. It is fertilized by a 
goodwill not exceeded by any of our allies. 
Italy wants close commercial relations with 


us. Thus desire, one of the first requisites 


in scientific salesmanship, is established. 
But we cannot develop Italian trade in 
a big and permanent way without knowing 
the Italian. We have made the same mis- 


takes about Italian business that we made’ 


about the Italian himself. Many American 
exporters shy at shipping goods to Italy on 
credit. No error could be greater. Italian 
commerceis so straight that it almost leans 
backward. The law makes the merchant 
honest no matter how he feels about it. 

_ Italy, for example, has no fraudulent 
bankrupts. ° If a man avails himself of legal 
escape from debt, the courts mercilessly 
probe the proceeding. Bankruptcy is akin 
to disgrace. More than one Italian has 
committed suicide after going into bank- 
ruptey. An Italian firm’s ledger automati- 
cally becomes a court document subject 
to periodical scrutiny. If a merchant 
falsifies his accounts he is liable to im- 
prisonment for forgery and perjury. Our 
court-conducted evasion of financial obli- 
gations is much easier. 

~-In Italy a man’s life is an open book 
from the day of his birth. 


Italian Sensitiveness 


. With the Italian merchant, as with the 
_ French, the uninformed American exporter 
has made the same common mistake that 
, has prejudiced so many foreign concerns 
against us. Here is a case in point: An 
underwear house in New York sold a bill 


_ of goods to a storekeeper in Milan. He 


ordered from sample and the firm’s agent 
demanded that the draft be attached to the 
bill of lading. The buyer refused to agree to 
these terms, on the ground that the ship- 
- ment might not be up to the sample. 
_ “But you know our name,” said the 
salesman. 
~ “Then I suggest that you find out some- 
thing about mine for a change!”’ said the 
indignant Italian as he canceled the order. 
~ The Italian is more difficult to deal with 


than the Frenchman because he is sensitive, 


more suspicious and a keener bargainer. 
He has learned efficiency from the German, 
and therefore he is no amateur in trade. 
He must have long credits because he in 
turn is required to carry his customers over 
considerable periods. He reluctantly gives 

_ ¢redit information about himself, but once 
having given it you. can almost invariably 
bank upon its accuracy. From long con- 
tact with Teutonic purveying to every 
individual need, he expects others to do 
likewise. 

In doing business with Italy it must be 
borne in mind that, unlike South America, 
it is an old country, set in its ways, and 
therefore difficult to develop. 

Many American business men fail in 
Italy because they are too impatient. 
Though the North does not follow the 

Roman rule of “Why Hurry?” long and 
costly experience has discovered that the 
‘Swift and galvanic selling method does not 
igo Like the Frenchman, the Italian must 
be cultivated. His pride must be con- 
» sidered. 


s 
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The late J. P. Morgan once found this 
out to his chagrin. He heard that a certain 
collection of enamels, objects of art which 
he greatly admired, was owned by an old 
and comparatively poor man. He went to 
see him, and without any preliminary asked 
in his blunt way: “How much do you 
want for your enamels?” 

“‘T have no desire to sell them,” said the 
Italian. 

“‘T didn’t ask you if you wanted to sell,”’ 
replied Mr.-Morgan; ‘I asked you how 
much you wanted for them.’’ 

The old man looked at him for a moment 
and then replied: 

‘All your money could not purchase my 
collection. Good day!” 

That ended the episode. The moral of 
the tale is that if you want to do business 
with the Italian codperate with him. Clash 
means failure. In.time you find that he is 
readily adaptable, but you must adapt him 
in his own way. 

What does Italy need that the United 
States can supply? First and foremost is 
capital. If the kingdom is to free herself 
from German economic control after the 
war she must have money with which to 
develop her water power, electrify her 
railroads and expand her shipping. Amer- 
ican money will be all the more welcome, 
because, unlike the German, it is not politi- 
cal and makes no drastic exactions. We 
can emulate England with our loans and 
stipulate that the proceeds be spent on 
American goods or machinery. 

Italy offers an immense field for a varied 
industrial. development. The South, for 
example, drips with lemons; yet there is not 
a single citric-acid factory. Sardinia is one 
huge, practically untouched mine of mineral 
deposits. 


American Footholds in Italy 


After the war Italy will require immense 
quantities of raw materials for. her largely 
increased manufacturing interests. She 
will also be in the market for American 
shoes, typewriters, manufactured food prod- 
ucts, low-priced automobiles and motor 
cycles, farm implements, machine tools, 
ready-made clothing, toilet articles, furni- 
ture, office equipment, boots, woodenware 
and lumber. I cite lumber because, owing to 
the coal famine during the war, the country 
is being denuded of its forests. 

America can enter this domain by four 
methods: Through branch houses—affili- 
ated branches working independently of 
the main house; through a general agent 
for the whole country; through a chain of 
local agents; or by direct sales to whole- 
salers or retailers in the kingdom. 

Already one useful trade outpost has 
been established in Italy in the shape of an 
American bank. It is located at Genoa, has 
a pretentious office in Milan, and is a 
branch of one of the greatest of all Wall 
Street’s financial institutions, which has 
already established itself in Russia, Eng- 
land and South America. It does a general 
banking business and furnishes credit and 
trade information. 

A second aid is the American Chamber 
of Commerce for Italy at Milan—a defi- 
nite, going and helpful concern with 515 
members, including 420 Italian firms, 35 
American firms established in Italy, and 60 
in the United States. 

Italy stands to-day at the crossroads of 
Destiny. Neither in battle nor in trade can 
she go it entirely alone, despite her gallant 
start at industrial independence. Her 
greatest statesmen have told me that she 
must have coal, wheat and money. With- 
out them her mills and guns are silent. As 
in France, fuel meahs shells, and shells are 
life. Germany once translated the Italian 
need into economic slavery; she may again 
convert her war predicament into another 
kind of defeat unless we stand by her. 

To the United States is offered an oppor- 
tunity akin to the golden chance to aid and 
exploit that came to Prussia when Greater 
Italy was young among the nations. This 
time, however, it is no stripling who pleads, 
hat in hand, but a worthy, full-grown ally 
fighting on a common battle line. She has 
registered her heroism from the Alps down 
to the sea; she has made the Isonzo a river 
of valor—full mate to the Marne and the 
Somme. 

Under reverse, Italy is only more resolute. 
America can be the prop of her tried but 
persevering people and find glory and profit 
in the enterprise. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with business con- 
ditions in Europe. The next will be devoted to Spain. 
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Ten Lengths 
Three widths 


The Conserver of Time and Labor in 


Industrial Development 


PSON Board is generally known as a wall and 

ceiling lining for houses, stores, business and 
office buildings—every kind of structure from archi- 
tecturally pretentious mansions to National Army 
Cantonments. It is an improvement over plaster and 
less expensive than wood or steel, for repairs, re- 
modeling or new construction. 

Great industrial corporations use Upson Board in 
building entire settlements of operators’ houses. Here 
its speed, ease and permanency of erection are eco- 
nomical, efficient and often highly important on ac- 
count of local. labor conditions. , It solves housing 
problems; overcomes labor scarcity; and, in time- 
saving, decreases interest on money invested. 

Industrial concerns employ Upson Board also for 
remodeling old buildings; and for garages, stables, 
waiting rooms, eating quarters, laboratories, sanitary 
first-aid quarters, employés’ club rooms and recrea- 
tion rooms, lavatories, etc. 

One great advantage of Upsonizing over plastering 
is that any Upson Board panel, when damaged, can 
be taken from the wall and replaced by a new panel. 


The Board of a Hundred Uses 
for Use in a Thousand Places 


N any factory Upson Board is invaluable: Not only for 

the efficient lining of every wall and ceiling, the cutting 
of fuel and light expense, and for better working conditions 
—but also for making almost countless articles such as shop 
divisions, partitions, machine guards, sound-proof telephone 
booths, wardrobes, closets, storage cabinets, office furniture, 
displays, bulletin boards, signs, mounts for maps and blue- 
prints. Manufacturers are also using Upson Board in the 
making of commodities and novelties. 

Simply give us an idea of your wants and manufacturing 
requirements. Our experts will gladly consult with you and 
determine the ways in which you can use Upson Board. 


Imitations cost less. 


Four 


Dupont interests used 
Upson Board for this 
settlement of opera- 
tors’ homes. 


Upsonized interior of 
Dupont installation. 
A cheerful, attractive 
home environment. 


i 


use Upson Board in 
Ball Room of Club 
House for Employés, 
Docena Coal Mine. 


Tenn. Coal & Iron Co. 
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Upsonized Reading Room 
of Club House. Docena 
Coal Mine. 


THE DEPENDABLE 
WALL BOARD OF AMERICA 


But the LITTLE difference in 


Price does not measure the BIG difference in Quality. 


1.—Upson Board is nearly twice as strong as ordinary pulpwall boards—and harder and 
stiffer. The ;'; inch thickness stands a breaking strain of about 400 lbs. to the square 
inch; most boards test only about 250 lbs. It is made only of pure, wiry, long wood 
fibers—no old, cheap, or weak, punky fibers. 2.—It works just like wood. 3.—It costs 
about half as much to paint. It requires no priming coat, and only one or two coats 
of paint to finish perfectly. Most boards need three or four coats besides the priming. 
4.—It is scientifically processed: kiln-cured, to lie flat; 
effectively waterproofed; surface-filled. It does not pull 
from the nails. 5.—Upson Board holds the efficiency record 
among all building materials: not one complaint to every 


= = 2,000,000 feet sold and used. 

BOARD 

I THE UPSON COMPANY, 
nee : 1 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 


Fiber Board 
Authorities 
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“‘THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”’’ 


$3 $3.50 ‘4 $4.50 $5 ‘6 $7 & sg 
W. L. Douglas name and the 4 

retail price is stamped on the 
bottom of every pair of shoes 
before they leave the factory. © 
The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
You can save money by wear- 
in W. L. Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes in the world. 


he quality of W. L. Douglas 

product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years’ experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the 
leaders in the fashion cen- 
tres of America. They are 
made in a_ well-equipped 
factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 


BOYS’ SHOES 
Best in the World 
$3 $2.50 $2 


“THE BOY 
WHO PEGGED SHOES”’ 


he retail prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 

York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 
CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 
and the inside top facing. This is your only pro- 
tection against high prices for inferior shoes. 
BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas 
stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask 
your local dealer for them. Take no other make. Write for 
booklet, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


President 
W. L..DOUGLAS SHOE Co. 
: 155 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


W. L. Douglas pegging 
shoes at seven years 
of age. 


Sixty-five years ago W. L. 
Douglas started acquir- 
ing the knowledge of how 
to make good shoes. 


Copyright, W.L.Douglas-Shoe Co. 


the oldest trust company in Ohio. 
Our free booklet ‘ ives full details 


strength! 


Pull your hardest on the heel or toe of No. 398 and you 
can barely stretch it. It’s the strongest reinforcement ever 
put into a sock of this weight. Four plies of a special 
process yarn that is very hard to wear through. 

No. 398 is further reinforced with a double sole and 
high spliced heel. The leg is a fine, lustrous texture. If 
you want an extra durable sock that is handsome, get 


Soft, Silky No. 398 


Try this sock at our risk. If there is no Iron Clad 
dealer near by, send us 35c (East of Rocky Mountains) 
for each pair wanted (stating size) and we’ll send pack- 
age postpaid, and refund money if you’re not satisfied. 
What colors do you want?—Black, Dark Grey, White, 
Palm Beach. Sizes 9% to 11%. 


Cooper, Wells & Co., 212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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THE RICH POOR MAN 


(Concluded from Page 22) 


been able to weed out the duplications. It 
sounds very impressive to say that a certain 
railroad has twenty thousand stockholders 
and a certain manufacturing company has 
ten thousand; but who will guarantee that 
several thousand identical individuals do 
not own shares in both companies? 

“You have twelve and a half million 
policies,” said ex-President Taft to a gath- 
ering of life-insurance presidents; ‘“‘but I 
do not know whether that means twelve 
and a half million people or not. I suppose 
there are some who have more policies than 
one. It is like the statement I made that 
we had vaccinated twelve million people in 
the Philippine Islands; and some. anti- 
imperialist said: ‘That shows what a liar 
Taft is, as we have only eight and a half 
million people there!’ But some of the 
vaccinations didn’t take and we had to 
vaccinate them over again.” 

Usually about this time of year extensive 
figures are published to show how the num- 
ber of stockholders in large companies has 
increased. But to be really impressive these 
figures should show whether the increase 
has been faster or slower than the growth in 
population, the growth in total national 
wealth and the growth in the capital of the 
companies themselves. However, the aver- 
age holding of railroad stocks has fallen 
from perhaps twenty-five thousand dollars 
in 1901 to about ten thousand dollars at the 
present time; which would seem to show 
that stock holdings are being distributed 
more rapidly even than population and 
wealth are increasing. 

No effort is made, and pérhaps none can 
be made, to avoid duplication as between the 
common and preferred stockholders of any 
given company. A few years ago the United 
States Steel Corporation reported that it 
had nearly three thousand owners of one 
share each of its common stock, and nearly 
eight thousand owners of one share each 
of preferred stock. But it was impossible 
to say how many persons had one share of 
both common and preferred. — 

Numerous independent investigations 
tend to show that the average holding of 
railroad stocks is about ten thousand dollars, 
par value. Several efforts to analyze the 
ownership of large bond issues also show an 
average of about the same amount. As re- 
gards the large manufacturing companies 
whose ownership is widely scattered, the 
average holding is not far below this figure. 
Now the ownership of ten thousand dollars 
of stock in a single company does not point, 
at first glance, to the little fellow. Indeed, 
this looks like a pretty husky investor. But 
the average, of course, is pulled up by the 
big holdings; so that in reality there may be, 
and probably are, vast numbers of persons 
whose stake is only a few hundred or one 
or two thousand dollars at the most. 


Stocks That Women Hold 


There are practically no figures to show 
how many individual bondholders there 
are; and if we had such figures it would be 
impossible to eliminate the duplication in- 
volved because of the same persons owning 
both bonds and stocks. As a mere guess, it 
is said there are two million owners of 
bonds in the railroads and other very large 
corporations. Leaving out of account the 
intercompany holdings, there are about 
six hundred thousand individual holders of 
railroad stocks alone. Of course this figure 
again involves duplication, for a man may 
own stock in more than one railroad; but 
there are probably several hundred thou- 
sand persons who hold shares in only one 
company. 

If the holdings of insurance companies, 
savings banks, colleges, hospitals, and other 
similar institutions are included, there are 
perhaps fifty million names or accounts 
directly or indirectly interested in the 
ownership of railroad bonds and stocks 
alone. A conservative allowance for dupli- 
cation would indicate that at least five mil- 
lion different people have some sort of stake 
in the actual ownership of railroad securi- 
ties. 

There are three corporations in this 
country whose stockholders are known to 
equal or exceed one hundred thousand 
each—the United States Steel Corporation, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany and the Pennsylvania Railroad. Steel 
probably has about one hundred and fifty 
thousand stockholders, and Telephone at 
least one hundred and twenty thousand. 
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A majority of Telephone owners are women, 
while the same sex fills half the books of the 
Pennsylvania and nearly half of most of the 
other big companies. 

With these and many other big corpora- 
tions, often fully half of the stockholders 
own ten shares or less apiece. A couple of 
years ago the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
reported that seventeen thousand stock- 
holders—or two-thirds of the total num- 
ber—held twenty shares or less. Of coursea 
man may own three shares of Baltimore & 
Ohio and perhaps have a thousand shares 
of Pennsylvania, thus putting him out of 
the small-investor class. But duplications 
of this kind are offset by the fact that many 
thousands of names do not appear at al 
because stock for more than one person is 
often held in the names of brokers, bankers, — 
trust companies, investment trusts, execu- - 
tors, and other trustees. Then, too, it must 
be considered that one stockholder may 
support four or five people. 

In 1913 the Wall Street Journal found 
that 318 companies had 1,230,000 stock- 
holders. These included all the very large 
companies, most of those with a capital of 
five million dollars or more; but the com- 


pilation did not include banks and many — 
thousands of small street railways, light — 


and power companies and the hundreds of 
thousands of.smaller manufacturing and 
mercantile companies, many of which must 
have as many as several hundred owners. A 
little more than two-thirds of the reporting — 
companies gave figures for women owners, 


the number being three hundred thousand. — 
In 1907 the Northern Pacific Railway — 


doubled the number of its owners in six 


months, the Pennsylvania added eleven 


thousand in less than a year and the New 
York Central two thousand in a month’s 
time. 


New Layers of Investors 
Very probably many small lots of stock — 


and many hundred-dollar bonds are bought 
for the children, relatives and dependents — 


of the rich in the United States. But, after 
all, this is only a minor consideration. — 


American investors have increased by the 
million in a generation. 

Everyday observation is a pretty safe 
guide. The increase in the number of auto- 
mobiles, especially in low-priced cars, in the 
last fifteen years shows that there must be 
a great new class of petty capitalists. The 
upward trend in the whole standard of 
comfort and living points the same way. — 


The immense increase in the circulation of — 


financial and investment literature is an-— 
other straw. At least we know there are 
as many railroad bondholders and stock- 
holders as there are railroad employees, and 
if the Liberty Bonds are included, almost 
as many stockholders and bondholders of 
all descriptions as there are male voters. 

It remains true that the great majority 
of people are not capitalists in any sense, 
and are poor, without a qualifying adjec- 


‘tive. Eighty or perhaps even ninety per 


cent of the population are capitalists only 
in the sense that perhaps some of them 
have a big enough life-insurance policy to 
pay their funeral expenses. 

_ Great masses of the population push up a — 
little year by year. Something like ten mil- 
lion people have purchased Liberty Bonds 
in this country. Afew years ago the sugges- 
tion that ten million bond buyers could be 
found would have been hooted at; it was 


not supposed that more than a small frac- — 


tion of that number could muster the funds. 
Now the attempt is being made to sell war- 
savings stamps to thirty million people; and 
though the goal may not be reached, yet 
another huge layer of the population will 
shift a little way over to the property- 
owning classes. 4 

It is not merely the increase in the total 
national wealth that, in turn, increases the 
number of bondholders, stockholders and 
investors in general. It works the other 
way round as well. The more investment 
opportunities offered, the more people will 
try to save and become investors. The rich 
man cannot avoid investing; but the poor 
man’s poverty is such a good excuse that, 
unless investments are made unusually at- 
tractive, he will not deny himself. 

To reduce poverty—to see the poor even 
a little way on the road to riches—means 
that the nation must apply just as much 
thought and exertion to providing facilities 
for saving and investment as to the pro- 
duction of goods. \<a 
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“GONE! AND I CAN’T GET ANOTHER.” 


AN AUTOMOBILE FIRE THIS YEAR MAY FORCE 
YOU TO WALK ALL SEASON AND COST 
YOU $200 TO $2000 CASH 


War has cut passenger car production, in some cases 50 per cent, and the freight embargo 
has interfered with deliveries. ‘‘Motor’’ says: ‘‘A car shortage is certain. There will be more 
buyers than cars.’’ Let your car burn and you may not get another! 

The price of an auto fire today is $200 to $2000 cash—a large sum to throw away in war time. 

Is your car completely covered by fire insurance? No. Would your insurance buy a new 
car at prevailing prices? No. 

Fire cag be prevented. A Pyrene extinguisher makes your car as safe as a fire 
station. It costs little. Saves you money. May save your life. Let today be your 
last day without Pyrene. 15 per cent reduction on auto fire insurance on all cars 


Please 

tell me how 
much I can save 
annually by putting a 
Automobile 


equipped with Pyrene. Eyrene Ona ee 
Sold by hardware and auto supply dealers. AS 
, Name_ > ——— 
BuCryeprroaskeeps Germany. a aed 
e = 
KILLS FIRE f: 
SAVES LIFE City State 


$e ——<—_> <= —s Car : Model a Year. a 
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Why Chain Rollers Should 
Be Absolutely Round 


Roller chain is a man-saving and time-saving neces- 
sity for the conveyors of well-standardized industry. 


In that unspotted triumph of American efficiency, 
standardized automobile production, it plays an 
important part. ; 


In the unspectacular but vital industry of canning 
foods, as in so many others, it makes possible 
economical volume. 


And everywhere really saving service from roller 
conveyors depends on the roundness of the rollers. 
Chain rollers should be absolutely round to keep 
them from causing delays and shutdowns. 


In consequence the rollers of Rex Chain are not 
merely cast and then smoothed for assembling. 


By a Levalley process they are machine-turned 
and the hubs are carefully bored and faced. 


They track true—preventins “sticking” delays and 
the fractures caused by the breaking strains of 
less carefully made rollers. 


Although Rex Roller Chains represent but a small 
part of the Rex chain output, our swiftly mounting 
sales of them are peculiarly gratifying. 


For their superior merit isno more than ona parity 
with scores of other Rex chains made by us. 


We furnish driving, elevating and conveying chain 
of every type, perfected by Levalley processes devel- 
oped during the last forty-four years, and fitting 
practically all types of equipment. 


For carrier conveyors 
these Rex Roller Chains — 
with various types of 
attachments are used 
in automobile factories, 
sugar mills, canning — 
factories, coal and ash — 
handling equipment, and — 
in munitions plants. In 
transmission work steel 
types of this chain are — 
making unusual records — 
in tanneries and sawmills 
—as well as on concrete — 
mixers, oil-well rigs and | 
traveling water-screens. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 


RexTraveling Water-Screens, Rex Concrete Mixers, 
Rex Sprockets, Rex Elevators and Conveyors 
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_ THE NIGHTMARE OF PEACE 


ie: 


eon beginning of peace will bring imme- 

te losses,’’ Rechsanwalt Doctor Hachen- 

burg, of Mannheim, stated in an article on 

the effects of peace, for the Frankfurter 
tung: “‘Every enterprising contractor 

must count upon the cessation of war 

ig : After the fat years the lean ones 
ow.” 


0. } 

Continuing his long article, he points out 
that even corporations which have’ set 
aside large sums of money to take care of 
losses when peace comes will find that these 
sums will be necessary to pay after-the-war 
taxes. All future damages, he added, will 
come out of former earnings. 

“Tt is certain that there. will be peace 
some day,” Doctor Hachenburg wrote. 
“That moment will bring the depreciation 
of scores of businesses. Buildings that have 
been used solely for war industries will have 
oy. their value as old material. Machinery 
will be old. War inventions will be of no 
more use. : 

“The moment peace comes the shares of 
stock will be worthless. To-day these war 
industries are valuable only because they 
can be used, but when peace comes they 
will be lifeless.” 

‘Though one might conclude that this 
same criticism could be applied to war in- 
dustries in all countries, there is this differ- 
ence in respect to Germany: The enemy 
has been using everything for the war. 
Nothing has been manufactured; nothing 
has been grown; nothing has been sold— 
except for the war. Germany has made war 
her sole business; and now that the day of 
reckoning approaches, now that the time 
to stop is nearer, the business men and 
people are asking what is going to happen 
if the nation cannot dictate peace terms and 
make the Allies pay for the future. This is 
the nightmare of peace which is disturbing 
the sleep of thousands of war lords and war 
manufacturers. 

In contrast, however, to the conclusions 
of Doctor Hachenburg are those of a more 
flattering tone by Professor Jastrow, of the 
University of Berlin, in the Berliner In- 
telligenzblatt, and George Muench, in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. Professor Jastrow, 
who has written a number of articles for the 
German press bureau, including a defense 
of the sinking of the Lusitania, points to 
the large sums of money subscribed to the 
German war loans, and declares that 12,- 
500,000 persons subscribed to the 1917 
loans. He believes the unity in the banking 
interests and the industrial fields indicates 
Germany’s economic and financial strength. 
Ship losses by the Allies and neutrals, he 
maintains, have increased the value of old 
ships—which of course include the German 
merchant marine—at least 250 per cent, 
and therefore the German shipping con- 
cerns will be worth a great deal more money 
after the war than before! In his opinion, 
too, the methods of using substitutes in 
all branches of life and industry will prove 
a great saving after the war. On the 
whole, he concludes, Germany’s economic 
position at the beginning of 1918 presents a 
“happy picture.” 


- Herr Muench’s Conclusions 


Herr Muench devotes his attention to 
the United States and the effect of our as- 
sistance upon the Allied cause. He con- 
cludes, as most German writers do, that 
the war will be over before America can 
help with an army, and that therefore there 
is only one way to judge America’s partici- 
pation, and that is financially. 

“Whether the United States can help 
much by loaning great sums of money. is 
exceedingly doubtful,’ he writes. ‘‘So far 
as the financial assistance that the great 
republic has given its Allies is concerned, it 
has been limited to the payment for Amer- 
ican war articles, raw materials and food. 
For this our present enemies in Europe will 
have to pay tribute for a long time to the 

ankees. ... 

“There cannot be the slightest doubt 
that the economic and financial elasticity 
of a group of nations fails to be a decisive 
factor in this war.” 

Time, he concludes, is not with the Allies 
but with Germany, for the submarine war- 
fare is decreasing the Entente tonnage to 
such an extent that the scarcity of ships is 

ming as much an after-the-war prob- 
lem for England, France, Italy and the 
United States as it is a war question to-day. 
Herr Muench believes there will not be a 


wa 
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- (Continued from Page 13) 


sufficient number of ships left to the Allies 
when peace is signed for them to expand 
their commerce. 

These are some of the countless factors, 
opinions and conditions which make up the 
present-day industrial life of Germany. 
Out of this chaos Dr. Karl Helfferich has 
been ‘‘empowered”’ to bring order. The 
chief planks in his platform, as printed in 
Vienna, are “‘ Merchants to the front,’”’ and 
“Freedom of action in the world’s mar- 
kets’’; but does Herr Helfferich mean what 
he says? Has Germany given up the plans 
that the government was preparing early in 
1917 for the establishment of German in- 
terests abroad as government units? Does 
the government intend to drop its control 
of everything as soon as peace is signed, to 
give the merchants “freedom of action’’? 
If that be the case then Germany has 
reformed since the U-boats entered their 
ruthless and disappointing stages; then 
Germany has changed since the United 
States entered the war. 

Helfferich, however, has the reputation 
of being a boaster. When he was secretary 
of the interior he was acting imperial 
chancellor when Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, who then held the post, was away 
from Berlin. Upon these occasions he ap- 
peared before the Reichstag committees to 
answer questions regarding government 
policies. . Helfferich, however, is always 
very blunt in speaking before an audience, 
and also more boastful than he is inclined 
to be when in a conference. For these faults 
Helfferich became exceedingly unpopular 
among Reichstag members. 


German Assumptions 


About a year ago Von Bethmann-Hollweg 
went to the Front for a meeting with the 
Kaiser, and Helfferich was called upon by 
the chief committee of the Reichstag to 
explain one of the proposals which the 
Bundesrat had made. Herr Helfferich’s 
statements were so distasteful to the So- 
cialists that one of the deputies shouted: 

“‘Helfferich speaks like the chairman of 
a board of directors of a billion-dollar cor- 
poration who owns ninety per cent of the 
stock.” 

A riot of applause and hisses greeted the 
remark and the vice chancellor had to 
leave the hall. It was Helfferich’s political 
Waterloo. Since that time he has not ap- 
peared in the Reichstag, and it is doubtful, 
as long as the Socialists remain as strong as 
to-day, whether he will ever appear there 
again. 

In writing about the period after the war, 
everything of course depends upon the out- 
come. Everything said about reconstruc- 
tion must begin with an “‘if.’’ If the Allies 
win one result may be expected. If Ger- 
many wins another outcome is probable. If 
there is a compromise who knows how it will 
come out? 

Though the German military leaders be- 
lieve they can decisively defeat the Allies 
during 1918 it is significant that none of the 
German business, commercial or banking 
interests share this opinion. The latter are 
confident that they will not be defeated and 
that the nation will emerge from the war as 
strong as any other European power, but 
they are not counting upon or preparing for 
a Teutonic victory. In the same way, it is 
true, they do not expect an Allied victory. 
For this reason Doctor Helfferich and his 
coworkers are not making their plans on 
the basis of any other than a compromise 
peace. All of Germany’s economic schemes 
are founded upon the assumption that Ger- 


‘many and her opponents after the war will 


come to an understanding regarding all 
questions at issue during the war, from the 
“freedom of the seas” to European bound- 
aries. 

Well and good for Germany if there is 
nothing to do when peace is made but to 
begin life anew! Well and good if the Ger- 
man people and the world are going to for- 
give and forget! But about such a peaceful 
future no one in the land of the enemy is 
dreaming. Germany has reached the indus- 
trial climax of the war. Not only are eco- 
nomic conditions disquieting, but there are 
differences of opinion developing with re- 
spect to the status of commerce when the 
military celebration is over. Business is 
disturbed because the leaders are not cer- 
tain about what attitude the government is 
going to take. The people are restless be- 
cause they fear lower wages, higher taxes 
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CICO will keep 
your recipes 
handy. You see 
so many now-a- 
days that you 
want to keep. 


A memory book is 
only as good as 
the paste you use. 
Use CICO and 
have a neat, at- 
tractive one. 


Clippings in an 
office are best 
mounted by 
CICO. Use it for 


efficiency’s sake. 


* Pronounced “Sy-ko” 


Sticks Best When 
Spread Thin 


CICO* Liquid Paste is a real saving 


in these days of needed economy even 
in little things. For the thinner you 
spread it the better it sticks. 


CICO is the saving paste for every pasting 
job. Not only does it go farther, but this 
new liquid paste never gets hard or lumpy. 
Take as little on the brush as possible. ‘That's 
the way it does the best work. Try it. 


You see, CICO is one of the 


Carter 
Inx 


Quality Products 


and it must do good pasting. 


It’s always ready for instant use without 
filling a mussy water well or working dried 
paste out of the brush; no fuss or bother. 
It will do your pasting better than ever before. 


At your Stationer’s 


The Carter’s Ink Company 
New York Chicago 


Boston Montreal 


Also manufacturers of Carter’s Typewriter Ribbons and Carbons 
Send for free Carbon Sample 


Kaa taiife CEE LOPS ERS 


| This is the adjustable 
= CICO Brush. The 
" handle slides thru the 
") safety cap which keeps 
1) the bottle closed and the 
») fingers clean. 
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How much do you earn? 


No matter what your earnings 
may be, you—like the rest of us— 
are anxious to make more money. 


This advertisement tells you of a 
sure way to do it. 


Through our pleasant and attrac- 
tive work Mr. Claude Edgett, whose 
photograph appears at the right, 
easily averages $300.00 a month, 
net profit; Mr. C. B. Smith, a gov- 
ernment employee, earns $10 or $15 
a week extra in his spare hours; and 
Mr. John A. Clow is without diffi- 
culty adding $80.00 a month to his 
regular income. 


Claude Edgett 


These are only a few of the men 
whose successes you have never be- 
fore read about in The Saturday 
Evening Post, but who are earn- 
ing, month after month, total in- 
comes in excess of yours — and do- 
ing it more easily! 


A Money-Making 
Opportunity 


We would like to tell you more 
about this body of successful money- 
makers, whose work, besides pay- 
ing them so liberally, keeps them 
out of doors and permits them to 
regulate their own hours. The story 
of how they achieved success by 
representing The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gen- 
tleman is told in our interesting 
booklet, ‘‘A New Market for Spare 
Hours.” 


C. B. Smith 


This booklet will be sent to you, 
with all details of your opportunity 
to earn money by our plan, if you 
will fill in and mail the coupon be- 
low at once. John A. Clow 


Just Clip and Mail the Coupon— Today 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
287 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Please send me ‘‘A New Market for Spare Hours” and tell me, without 
obligating me in any way, how I can make more money by your plan. 


Name _ 


Address___ 


Plant a War Garden 
For Patriotism and Profit 


Grow your own fresh vegetables this summer 
and cut down your living expenses. We have 
Two Big Seed Specials 
For Home Gardeners 


i that will give an average family all the garden 
vegetables they will eat. Carefully selected assort- 


ms : ; ment. Write for details and our Catalogue of Blue Rib- 
bon Seeds, the choicest seed grown for big continuous production and fine quality. Our Catalogue is just 
the book for the gardener. Contains dll information necessary to make his garden a paying success. 


Wood, Stubbs Co., Inc., 219 E. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 
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and years more of suffering and shortages. 
Unlike 1914, when the whole nation “arose 
as one man”’ to fight, Germany to-day is 
divided. Some want government ownership 


| and government control after the war. — 


Others want private control and no Hohen- 
zollern supervision. The people who have 


‘been earning from three to five dollars a 


day as common laborers are not in a mood 
to submit to lower wages if a change from 
government control to private direction 
produces it. Labor is more independent. 
To-day there are not such happy prospects 
for the government to control the labor 
markets and order workmen from factory 
to factory, or from city to city, in military 
fashion, as the government proposed in the 
Reichstag in 1916. The man with the Iron 
Cross, when he is discharged from army 
service, considers himself of more impor- 
tance than before the invasion of Belgium. 

Last year the government was so certain 
the submarine campaign would stop the 
fighting before Christmas that the Reichs- 
tag busied itself with the economic prob- 
lems of the transition period and peace. 
But the submarine failed, and now another 
remedy must be found. The crisis is ap- 
proaching, and because the Kaiser fears the 
outcome he has called Doctor Helfferich to 
save the nation’s industrial face. During 
the war the government has been master 
of its own destinies and those of its subjects. 
The devil’s wages have been high and so 
have the profits, but the nightmare of peace 
has come. Shall the government as a na- 
tion go into the shipping business, the coal 
business, the export-and-import business? 
Shall the government do all the buying and 
selling as one great international corpora- 
tion or shall the individual German busi- 
ness man be trusted to work out his own 
salvation? The answer the Emperor gives 
is: “Ask Doctor Helfferich!” 

“The most important task will be to 
give German commerce freedom of action 
immediately after the war.”’ This sounds 
like Doctor Helfferich, but it was Herr Faba- 
rius, president of the Bremen Chamber of 
Commerce, who greeted the convention of 
Bremen merchants with these words in 
December: ‘Before everything else we 
must hold fast and prevent monopolies. The 
export business, which is the most impor- 
tant factor in the favorable development of 
our economic life, must not remain fettered. 
Government regulations must be uncon- 
ditionally dropped.” 

If this be done Herr Fabarius maintains 
the “industrious German merchant” will 
reéstablish the popularity of the ‘‘ Made in 
Germany” sign! , 


The Grain-Buying Syndicate 


Judging only from what Doctor Helfferich 
and President Fabarius say the German 
business men and manufacturers have had 
enough of government regulation and im- 
perial restrictions. Until the United States 
declared war, and until the submarine 
failed, Germany was ready to trust her life 
and future to the Hohenzollerns. But not 
to-day! In the brief space of one year this 
reformation has taken place. During the 
war it was ‘United we stand, divided we 
fall.” To-day the slogan is: ‘‘United we 
collapse, individually we succeed.” The 
Hohenzollerns were all right to fight a war, 
but now that the world is against the Ger- 
man Government, now that even the neu- 
trals are prejudiced against the war lusts of 
the military party, the business men shout: 
“Give us freedom!” 

If we were to stop here and accept these 
cries for freedom and for peace we should 
be deceived. Though it is undoubtedly 
Helfferich’s intention to make the Allies 
believe the German Government is not 
planning an economic attack when peace is 
signed, the official notices in the German 
newspapers betray the real intention of the 
government. In the Berliner Tageblatt of 
December 31, 1917, this notice appeared in 
the business section: 


IMPORT SYNDICATE FOR GRAIN 


We have been informed that during the 
past few days conferences have taken place 
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between the representatives of the govern- 
ment and the wholesale importers of grain 
to regulate the importation of grain im- 
mediately after the war. The plans are to 
found an import syndicate, with one-half of 
the representatives from the government 
and one-half from the merchants. Included, 
however, are only those merchants who 
imported grain before the war. All of the 
grain which is imported is to be sold to the 
Government Grain Bureau. The entire 
risk of buying and transporting is to be 
taken over by the government. Similar 
syndicates will be established, also, in our 
allied countries [Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Turkey]. 


Thus behind Helfferich’s barrage of talk 
the Imperial Government announces that 
it is to assume complete control of im- 
porting all grain for Germany when peace 
is signed; and, further, that similar organi- 
zations are to be established throughout 
Central Europe. There is only one con- 
clusion to be drawn from this, and that is 
that Germany as a nation intends to send 
its representatives abroad to purchase the 
grain, import it in German bottoms and 
sell it through the government grain bureau 
to the retailers. 


More German Trickery 


One might give the following example of 
what will follow: The German Govern- 
ment will select a commission of grain deal- 
ers to go to the grain markets of the world 
and as a unit purchase all the grain needed 
in the Middle European states. This com- 
mission will appear in the United States, 
Canada or the Argentine and bid for large 
quantities of grain. If none of these coun- 
tries is prepared for such a maneuver—and 
Doctor Helfferich’s remarks are intended to 
put them off their guard—then the Germans 
can walk away with the best of the bargain. 

This certainly is one phase at least of an 
economic war, which Helfferich said ‘there 
must not and there shall not be.” 

In December the German merchants who 
are interested in establishing the styles for 
women’s dresses in Europe held an exhibi- 
tion in Bern. According to notices in the 
German press the chancellor, Count von 
Hertling, congratulated the merchants upon 
their success and added that he had had 
a very favorable report from the German 
minister in Switzerland. ’ 

Though there are outward appearances 
that German business men want “‘freedom 
of action,”’ there is every evidence that the 
government is planning to keep the control 
it has over business and commerce, over 
industry and food. It is not at all improb- 
able that Germany, fearing an economic 
earthquakewhen peace comes, is conducting 
a campaign of publicity now to make the 
Allies believe she has reformed. Then these 
merchants whom Doctor Helfferich plans 


to send to the front may go out disguised 


as ‘‘free’’ individuals when, in fact, they are 
government agents, supported, protected 
and aided by the government and its world- 
wide commercial spy system. 9 


Germany may want us to believe she has — 


no intention of conducting a commercial 
war against the Allies when that may be her 
very object! ; 
Because of the wrecked conditions of the 
industries and business within German; 
to-day it is doubtful whether the nation will 
be able to pass the many crises of the transi- 


tion period, and the first decade of peace, 


unless she continues organized as to-day. 


Whether the enemy can survive, time alone — 
will tell; but that which is certainis thatthe © 


war with Germany will not end with peace. 
The Berlin wolf may appear in sheep’s 
clothing but—beware! » 
Meanwhile there is the gnawing feeling 
of uncertainty in Germany. Will the 


Fatherland be able to survive? What will — 
happen to the industries and to labor? Has 


the taste for state socialism made the people 


wish for more? Will business collapse when — 


peace comes? 

The ghosts of a belligerent past goose- 
step in the night, disturbing the silent 
slumbers of a thousand Teutons. , 
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FOR WOMEN 


In all materials and colors. Silk, 


cotton, wool and merino. All 
styles. Seamless or full-fashioned. 
Regular and out-sizes, from 25c up. 


FOR MEN 
In a complete range of colors and 
materials, including silk, cotton, 
wool and merino, at prices from 
25c up. 


FOR CHILDREN 
In “play-proof” and “Sunday- 
wear’’ styles. Extra durable. Fast 
dyes that do not weaken the wear- 
ing qualities. From 25c up. 


Look for the Cat on the Toe and Be Sure of Value 


EHIND every pair of Black Cat Hosiery stands quality assured by the name 
and maintained by the millions invested by the manufacturers. There can 
be no stronger guarantee of value than the trade-mark on the toe of every 

stocking—no greater responsibility to the wearer than the name that goes with it. 


And because of that responsibility, the Black Cat 
Textiles Company could not afford to lower standards. 
Black Cat must continue to be the biggest hosiery 
value your money will buy. 


Black Cat Hosiery is more than merely an orna- 
mental or even a protective covering. It is a structure. 
It is built up like a big gun. Stress, strain and friction 
have all been compensated in its building. 


The stress of garter pull is overcome by the con- 
struction of the top, which spreads the tension over the 
entire fabric. An ordinary top delivers it all to one or 
two threads which are sure to break, causing “‘runs.”’ 


The punching strain of toe pressure—the leverage 
of walking—is offset by strong extra threads inwoven. 
The twisting scrub on the sole and the up and down 
friction of the heel are both resisted in the same way. 
This is true of all Black Cat Hosiery. In addition 
children’s stockings have a triple reinforcement at 
the knee, and women’s hose are extra high spliced 
in the heel. 


For downright durability and the beauty in silk, 
cotton and wool that comes from perfect weaving, ask 
your dealer to show you Black Cat Hosiery and look 
for the trade-mark on the toe. 


Cooper’s-Bennington Spring Needle Underwear for men —‘‘the three year 
underwear’’ with the stretch that comes back—is also made and marketed by us. 
The extra mile of thread knit into each garment makes it indurabilityafit companion | 


for Black Cat Hosiery. Both are sold by good dealers on a money-value basis. 


BLACK CAT TEXTILES COMPANY 


General Offices: Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Factories at Kenosha and Sheboygan, Wis., Harvard, IIl., and Bennington, Vt. 
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The joy of home things “done over” like new ~ 
ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS ©& EIUNISHES 4 


Thrifty home beautifiers will buy more Acme Quality Outdoors, as well as indoors, new painting is so — 
Paints and Finishes this year than ever—/o save the cost of effective. Sun screens and fly screens, and porch rockers, 
new things! . flower boxes, croquet sets—no end of intimate things about 

Odd bits of furniture will be enameled with a favorite your home that come into new life with the magic touch of — 
Acme Quality color. Look at the nurs- Py ialas seals Acme Quality Paintsand Finishes. There 

: : : For the many  touching-up’’ gobs about the : : ; } 
ery in glossy white enamel! A favorite — jouse, keep always on hand at least a can each 18 an Acme Quality Kind for every surfaceuai 
bedroom set, wear-shabby perhaps, done & 4eme Quality Varnutile, a varnish for floors, that can be painted, stained, varnished or | 
pean ik eae i ; | woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality White tienen’ a 
Af ree BRAY a UCD. ie Wess ae Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, wood- EEN v7. ma . 
cheeriness! And, how the floors can be work and all similar surfaces; and, a quart of Home painting will interest you so t) 
made to glisten! The bathroom walls 4” Quality Moor Paint of the right cobr. uch more if you’ll ask us to mail our th 
and tub dressed anew, take on added two fine, helpful books, ‘‘Acme Quality a 
charms. And, such a spick, span, bright Painting Guide,’’ which answers every 
kitchen! In fact, every room in the a) ee tes paint question, and ‘‘Home Decorating,” 
house can be made lke new with Acme Yea ee aT the key to the home beautiful.. Both sent q 

e oe = HAVE AWN £ 
Quality Paints and Finishes. CACME QUALITY SHELE\g) free on request. i 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Deps. QO, Derroir, MicH. — 


Boston Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
Toledo Nashville Birmingham Fort Worth Dallas Topeka 
Lincoln Spokane Portland Salt Lake City Los Angeles San Francisco 


ODAY America makes 
ready. Mighty ships take 


form beneath clouds of steam 
and dust. Myriad belts carry 
a Nation’s live power. Tools, 
engines, equipment and the 
necessities of life spring forth 


in untold quantities. The world 


of mills and shops must have 
belting that will not fail. In 
every patt of our Nation’s 


work Alexander the Belt is 
pulling his share of the load. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Leather Belting Sole Leather Harness Leather 


Branches: New York, Atlanta, Chicago 
Distributors of Alexander Products located 
in all principal cities throughout the world 


Jenny Lind is only a memory, _. 
but the voice of Melba can never die 


Two voices of finest, purest gold. 

One is gone forever. 

The other lives for all time. 

There was no Victrola to capture the fleeting beauties of Jenny Lind. 
But Melba’s voice will still be heard in centuries to come. 


To-day Melba herself thrills and entrances vast audiences throughout the world. Happy singer and happy 
public, that her flawless, limpid notes will flow forever in undiminished beauty from her Victor Records! 
Practically every great singer and instrumentalist of this generation makes 
records only for the Victor—thus perpetuating their art for all time. 


Victors and Victrolas, $10 to $400. Victor dealers everywhere. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month. 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating the products of this 
Company only. The use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phono- 
graph products is misleading and illegal. 

Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated and synchronized by our special 
processes of manufacture, and their use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction, 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE 


REGUS. PAT OFF 


® 
To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark. ‘His Master's Voice.” [t1s.0n all genuine 
products of the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
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NOTICE TO READER. When you finish 
reading this copy of The Saturday Evening 
Post place s.U; §y1-cent stamp on this notice, 
Hard sameto any U.S. postal employee, and 
it will be placed inthe hands of our soldiers or 
sailors at the front. No wrapping, no address. 
A. 8. Burleson, Postmaster General. 
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the German in Spain-By Isaac F. Marcosson 


About the New “Art Carpets” 


LMOST every one is familiar with our famous 

sanitary Art-Rugs and Floor-Coverings; in 

fact, the name “Congoleum” is known all over 
the world. 


Now we have another wonderful Congoleum 
product to offer you. A new all-over floor-cov- 
ering combining all the warmth of the best carpet 
designs in a wide and pleasing variety of patterns 
with the exclusive advantages of durability, sani- 
tation, easy cleaning, and low price. 


They are made in patterns of de luxe beauty in 
twelve different colors, something never before at- 
tempted in low-priced floor-coverings of any 
kind. The result is unusually attractive designs 
in Oriental, Chinese-matting, and conventional 
effects, suitable for any room in the house where 
a low-priced floor-covering is desired. 


Another feature about these Art-Carpets is that 
they are three yards wide (108 inches), giving ex- 
ceptional covering-capacity. Many rooms can 
now be completely “‘carpeted”’ with a single 
width—not a seam anywhere on the floor. 


Like all other Congoleum Floor-Coverings, the 
Art-Carpets may be laid without fastening of any 
kind. They never curl or “‘kick up”’ and are abso- 
lutely water-proof and free from burlap. 


Congoleum Art-Carpets come in rolls the same 
as our other Floor-Coverings, and your dealer 
will supply you with whatever yardage you need. 
Don’t fail to see this line. Price 90c a square yard. 


Congoleum (two yards wide) 


This is our original line which thousands of housekeepers 
have been using with great satisfaction. These are made in 
a splendid assortment of handsome designs offering patterns 
in all the latest color-combinations. Made in two-yard 
width only. Price 85c per square yard. 


Free Color-Folders upon Request 


We will gladly send you upon request special folders which 
illustrate these Floor-Coverings. Specify which folder you 
want: the one showing the new Congoleum Art-Carpets 
@G yards wide), or the one showing the Congoleum Floor- 
Coverings (2 yards wide). Either of these circulars shows 
you how to have beautiful floors for little money. Don’t 
fail to get a copy of one or both before you buy your floor- 
coverings. Write for them today. 


Prices in the Far West and South are 15% higher than those quoted; 
in Canada prices are 25% higher. All prices subject to change with- 
out notice, 


Department of 


Philadelphia 2p San Francisco 
Chicago The BOLL Company Boston 
Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 


SOLO SEAL 
/ GUARANTEE 


SATISYACTION GUARANTEED | 
OR YOUR MONEY WILL 
BE REFUNDED 


ADAMD CLOTH WitL REMOVE 2 
bran IT STICKS WO COODs ht 


Above Is the 
New Gold Seal 


Here Is What It Does 
for You 


The Congoleum Gold Seal protects 
you against counterfeit floor-cover- 
ings. 

You know how disappointed you feel, 
how exasperated, when you discover 
that some one has “‘passed’’ you a 
counterfeit quarter? It looked like 
the real thing and you were satisfied 
it was worth 25 cents just so long 
as you thought the Government was 


behind it. 


Well, the Gold Seal is our positive 
assurance that our big factory occu- 
pying twenty-five acres and actually 
the largest plant in the world devoted 
exclusively to making felt-base floor- 
coverings is squarely behind every 
yard of Congoleum that is sold. 


Look out for counterfeit floor-cover- 
ings. Look for the Congoleum Gold 
Seal on the face of the material and 
note the broad “money back”’ guar- 
antee that protects you. If you don’t 
see the Seal, insist that the dealer 
show you the name “Congoleum” 
stamped on the back. 


Congoleum Floor-Coverings are sold 
by good dealers everywhere; if, how- 
ever, your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us and we will. 


h floor is 
Congoleum Art-Carpet Pattern No. ! 
5034. Itis impossible to show here the 
many charming colors in this design. 


> H7 yes 
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estclox is Big Ben’s family 

name. Westclox is a name 

an alarm clock is proud 

to bear. Westclox is a mark of 
quality. 

All Westclox must earn the right to 


wear it. Like Big Ben, they must be as 
good all through as they look outside. 


The Western Clock Co. makes each 


one in the patented Westclox way—a bet- 
ter method of clock making. Needle-fine 
pivots of polished steel greatly reduce 
friction. Westclox run on time and ring 
on time. 


That’s why Westclox make good in the 
home; that’s why these clocks have so 
many friends. 

Your jeweler has them. Ask to see the West- 
clox line. Big Ben is $3.00 in the States; $4.00 


in Canada. Or, sent prepaid on receipt of price, 
if your dealer doesn’t stock him. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 


Big Ben—Baby Ben—Pocket Ben—America—Lookout—Ironclad—Sleep-Meter—Bingo 


La Salle, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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Holeproof— A Certainty 


In These Uncertain Times 


O sacrifice has been too great for us to make in 

upholding Holeproof’s coveted wear supremacy 

through every crisis that the war has brought. And 
it has been upheld. 


All the shapeliness and all the fine, close-woven texture, 
all the charm of beautiful materials and perfected pure dye 
colors. Holeproof gives you these plus nearly twice the 
wear, remember, that the average hose contain. 


Holeproof Hosiery is a certainty that you should turn to 
now more thanever. Millions of other prudent hes 


Americans are doing so, or have already. 


wes: 


Men’s, 35c and Upward Holeproof 


TRADEMARK « 


Women’s and Children’s, 40c and Upward Hosiery, 


Holeproof is sold through good dealers only. If 


you cannot get it handily, send us your dealer’s name Only Hosiery _bear- 
: ‘ : : ing this Trade-mark 
and we will mail an attractive booklet of stylesand prices. i cenuine Holeproof 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Canada 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., 50 York Street, Sydney, Australia 
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Propaganda in Terms of Salesmanship 
South America, like many other parts of the 


OVACK in the thirties George Borrow jour- 
neyed to Spain as agent of the British By Is aae Jf, j FCO S SO Ta world, will find herself with bare shelves when 


Q 


Bible Society to print and circulate the the war is over. Germany has long had her 
Scriptures. He went everywhere spread- greedy eye on our neighbors. Her whole 
propaganda in Spain has never lost sight of this golden goal that lies 
beyond the southern seas. 
Now you realize how necessary it is for the United States to 
know what is going on in Spain, how the German is planting his 
usual seed of discontent, and the methods he has adopted to 
poison the Peninsular mind against Yankee goods and the 
Yankee himself. We shall have a dose of the same de- 
structive medicine if we do not protect ourselves with a 
proper trade preparedness. The first stage of this 
preparedness is knowledge of enemy tactics. 
You cannot understand Spain’s present attitude 
toward Germany, and more particularly her suscep- 
tibility to Teutonic penetration, without first prob- 
ing into the reason for her decline in prestige 
among the nations. Know this and you can 
readily comprehend why this ancient dictator 
' of civilization—now a second-rate power—came 
to line up with the Kaiser and become a cog 
in his world-wide machine for political and 
commercial authority. 
The Spain of to-day is not the Spain of your 
tradition or your imagination. It is remote 
from being the colorful and romantic domain 
which was once the mainspring of great ad- 
venture and the inspiration of poet and painter. 
The glories of Velasquez and Cervantes have 
not been revived in our day. She presents the 
spectacle of sad contrast with a departed splen- 
dor. Once a treasure house of art and wealth, 
the haven of mighty armadas, the nerve center 
of a far-reaching power on land and sea, she finds 
herself rent with disorder and a tool for Germanic 
conspiracy. 
She has no twentieth-century Cortés to re-create her 
one-time world vision; she lacks a contemporary 
Castelar to win the multitude with the magic of his 
eloquence or to guide her ship of state with steady hand 
through the perilous waters of uncertainty. There is not 
even an up-to-date Don Quixote to tilt at the windmills of 
discontent fanned by Teutonic hot air! 
Life with her is still one plot after another. To a degree greater 
than existed in the Russia that was, she is like a national bomb fac- 
tory. Spain always has a pretender in her midst. Worst of all, the 
ruling classes—that is, the classes that rule to-day—are hand in glove 
with a vast, close-knit and effective German propaganda that, aiming at 


ing the Good Word. After many adventures he wrote the classic known 
as The Bible in Spain. Years afterward the Teuton propagandist 
followed in his footsteps, but on a less holy errand. He carried 
-asample case in one hand and diplomatic gold in the other. He 
made the land of the don and the duenna the target of such 
highly organized and intensive social and economic penetra- 
tion that to-day, with the possible exception of Sweden, 
it is the only neutral German stronghold in Europe, 
The story of his achievement therefore may well be 
called The German in Spain. 
No other Continental country presents such a 
striking example of German efficiency in molding 
public opinion as Spain. Ask any man you meet 
on the streets or in a club at Barcelona or Madrid 
who is winning the war and he at once replies, 
“Germany, of course.”” Go to a restaurant or a 
seaside resort and you hear German on all sides. 
Make a remark in English, and Teutonic ears 
prick up, sharp eyes focus you—you are a 
marked man. To quote an Englishman whom 
Inmet at San Sebastian: “Germany has lost all 
her colonies except Spain.” 

I went to Spain from Italy and therefore had 
an unusual opportunity to get a contrast in Ger- 
man exploitative methods. In Italy—a nation 

at war with the Kaiser—the boche propaganda 
is sly, secret and insidious. Officially under 
the ban,it works in a mysterious way its de- 
struction to attain. 


¥ Diplomacy and Trade 


N SPAIN, on the other hand—a country outside 

the war—the German educational campaign is in 
full and open swing—defiant, aggressive, contemptuous. 
It not only assails American character and institutions, 

but, what is also important to us, it has developed during 

the last twelve months a bitter offensive against American 
business that, unless combated at once, will impair our hard- 
won and none-too-secure commercial footing there. 

You cannot spend many hours in Spain without discovering 
that Germany has ‘‘got over” her message. In the light of the un- 
utterable blunderings of Bernstorff, Dumba, Dernberg, Von Papen and 
Boy-Ed in the United States, this performance seems all the more re- 

-markable. Analyze it and you find that the one reason why the German 


King Alfonso, Who is Really 
Very Democratic, Still Has a 
Strong Hold Upon the Great 


has intrenched himself so firmly in Spain is that he has regarded his Suen ofthe Popatattan the root of Hispanic economic independence, is subtly reaching out to 
propaganda as nothing more or less than salesmanship. He is a past influence the whole world that thinks, works, buys and sells in Spanish. 
master in the world-commerce game. Goodwill for his Emperor and his national aims Why is Spain so readily assimilated by the German? For one thing she has not kept 
_has been sold just like boots, razors, machinery or shoes, and with every selling method pace with the march of events. Marana—to-morrow—represents the effort that always 
known to the scientific disposition of merchandise. The German is a good salesman. will be made, and never is. Quién sabe? who knows?—is the undoer of the national will. 


Why is Germany so keen about having the friendship and support of Spain? You Moreover, the Spaniard of other days took to intrigue as naturally as a duck takes to 
do not have to search very long for the answer. When the war is over she will need an water. His descendants have not quite lost the habit. When the German came along 
unassailable social and commercial jumping-off place. She will have to get in out of the armed with money and malice to rear a new trade and political outpost for his empire he 
wet somewhere because it will be raining anti-Germanism for a good while after peace found in Spain ready and willing co-workers. 

is declared. She will require a country where her industry will be a going concern the 


moment that an armistice puts a stop to fighting. This will enable her to stamp “Made Every German Salesman an Agent for His Government 

in Spain” on her wares and dispose of them in markets that will be hostile to any 

products with the Germanic trade-mark. That mark will be regarded in many quarters HE same lack of discrimination which provoked us to wage war on her in 1898 and 
as the brand of a commercial Cain. Spain is part of a vast productive scheme that which lost for her the last frontier of her colonial possessions has led her into an 

includes Holland and Switzerland. unofficial alliance with the German which will likewise end in a more or léss kindred 


Economic mastery of Spain, however, has peculiar advantages. It means a step undoing. Meanwhile the German is in the saddle in Spain, and it is our business just now 

toward the conquest of the Mediterranean, which would be a powerful link in the chain to find out how and where he is riding. 

of a world-wide commercial control and a definite weapon against France. If you know anything about German economic penetration you also know that its 
Still another and equally vital reason that comes straight home to us is that Spain conquest of trade is merely one facet of a many-sided ambition. German capital is not 

and South America are closely linked. Though the Latin-American republics are only the most exacting in the world but likewise the most political. Just asevery German 

far removed and represent a totally different idea in national government, they still salesman anywhere on the globe is a secret agent for his government, so is each step in the 

Tegard Spain as the mother country and take their pleasures and fashions from her. development of Teutonic foreign trade inspired by the spirit of ‘‘ For Kaiser and Country.” 
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Germany’s ends must be served, no matter if they disrupt 
a little thing like the domestic peace and commercial har- 
mony of another nation. 

Take Spain. In the natural course of events and de- 
spite our war with her she fostered the greatest goodwill 
toward the United States—a national state of mind in- 
spired by the king himself, who has always had the great- 
est admiration for Yankee institutions. Long before the 
world war began, the Kaiser, as the all-highest mentor of 
world conduct, began to 
influence the Spanish 
court. When the war 
broke out this desire re- 
solved itself into an organ- 
ized campaign. There isa 
large body of sentiment in 
Spain friendly to the Allied 
cause. The king himself 
is said to have been favor- 
ably disposed toward the 
Entente at the outset. 
With characteristic cun- 
ning—and it was merely 
part of the economic cru- 
sade then well under 
way—the German agents 
began to stir up trouble 
and lay it at the door of 
pro-Ally sentiment. They 
fomented disorders and 
held the king responsible. 
He became a royal scape- 
goat and his popularity 
was impaired. The Ger- 
mans went so far as to 
threaten to support the 
pretender, Don Jaime, who 
heads the forlorn Bourbon 
hope, if Alfonso did not 
cultivate a neutrality that 
was pro-German! 

The way to court domi- 
nation was comparatively 
easy, because the three 
ruling classes in Spain— 
the aristocracy, the clergy 
and the army—are all pro- 
German. Spain is one of 
the few countries where 
the institution of caste remains. Hence the great ma- 
jority of the people, who really represent Allied sym- 
pathy, have no influence. 

It was the Kaiser who really forced the retirement 
of Count Romanones from the premiership. He is the 
only politician of importance in Spain to stand for inter- 
vention. He took Germany to task for ruthlessly sink- 
ing a Spanish ship with considerable loss of life. It was 
he who made the trade agreement with England by 
which Spain gets British coal in exchange for valuable 
Spanish iron ore. This defiance of German will was little 
short of treason and could not be tolerated by the Ger- 
man agents. Romanones had to quit. 
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Professional Trouble-Makers at Work 


NDER one threat or another the Teutonic emis- 
saries have succeeded in putting over their bluff that 

Germany will come out of the war a great power and 
that it will be to Spain’s everlasting interest to be more 
than friendly. 

Germany’s réle as mischief-maker in Spain is no new 
one. One of the Kaiser’s particular specialties is to be 
a professional provoker of internal troubles. It is im- 
portant that he succeed in Spain, first because Germany 
must have a port in the post-war anti-Germanic storm; 
second, as the number of crowned heads dwindles, the 
survivors must stand together. This war will push the 
institution of monarchy harder than it has ever been 
pushed before. The path to peace is already strewn with 
royal wreckage. The Czar, regarded as the most but- 
tressed of all autocrats, was put out of business in exactly 
seven days. Thus William, regardless of the devious 
means he chooses to attain his ends, considers it his 
God-given duty to prop up his friend Alfonso and do a 
little business for Germany at the same time. He gave 
a hint of this desire at Manila Bay, as you may recall. ° 

Study world politics for the last fifteen years and you 
discover that the Kaiser has repeated his Spanish per- 
formance in many climes. He had a finger in the revolu- 
tions in Portugal and China, though neither of them 
produced the pro-German results he hoped to achieve. The 
flare-up in Morocco in 1911, which came near igniting all 
Europe, was directly the result of the Emperor’s meddling. 
The whole world knows how King Constantine of Greece 
was his dupe. If that wavering and henpecked royal 
husband had listened to Venizelos he would have saved his 
dynasty and not be an exile in Switzerland to-day. The 
Casement conspiracy is familiar. 


Coming nearer home, you have the whole Mexican 
muddle, which was a nest of German conspiracy, revealed 
by the publication of Herr Zimmermann’s indiscreet note 
and countless other episodes which show how persistent 
was Germany’s desire to foment and disseminate revolu- 
tion in our neighbor republic, all to the end that the United 
States be embarrassed and her war effort curbed. Cuba, 
Haiti, and other Latin-American republics have all felt 
the sinister influence of Potsdam. Our own experience 
with it is just beginning. Most of these 
ambitions were happily doomed to fail- 
ure. Spain therefore has the unique dis- 
tinction—if you want to call it so—of 
being the one place where the Kaiser has 
made good so far as his efforts to affect 
national politics are concerned. Spain is 
playing the German game as the Kaiser 
wants it played. It is more than a coin- 
cidence that “‘badly damaged’’ German 
submarines always find sanctuary in 
Spanish ports and almost invariably es- 
cape in some unknown fashion. When- 
ever Spain breaks out of school and 
protests against some Teutonic outrage 
perpetrated against her ships, the German 
agents at court hold up tothe three ruling 
classes the bogie of a possible republic, 
and everybody comes scampering back, 
hat in hand, denounces the selfish and 
greedy Allies and gets a merit mark. 

One of the chief interpreters of the 
Kaiser’s desires in Spain happens to be an 
individual extremely well known in the 
United States. He is no other than the 
notorious Captain General Weyler, who 
was the real cause of our war with Spain. 
When he was governor-general in Cuba 


AMISTAD 
HISPANO. 
GERMANA 


German Propaganda Has Created a Whole Literature for | 
the Purpose of Showing by Word, Print or Picture the Close 
and Sympathetic Relation Between Germany and Spain. 
This is the Cover of a Handsomely Bound Book Entitled 
Amistad Hispano Germana, Which, Freely Translated, 
Means Hispano-Germanic Friendship 
Above—A Cartoonist’s Idea of America’s Attitude in 
1916 and in 1917 


they called him Butcher Weyler. Instead of slaughtering 
innocent Cubans he is now Germanizing public opinion in 
Spain. 

Weyler is of German origin, as his name indicates, and 
despite his career in Cuba—it won him the title of ‘“‘The 
Gila Monster of Spanish Tyranny’’—he is high in favor, 
as his activities will show. 

The upheaval of last summer, which was generally re- 
garded as a revolution, will illustrate. It was nothing but 
a glorified strike in the army that spread to industry. 
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Few Americans know that there are unions in the Span- 
ish Army. These unions grew out of the abuse of the old 
caste and graft idea. The cavalry and artillery were the 
aristocrats of the service, while the infantry was the Cin- 
derella who figuratively sat at home by the chimney side, 
It was the great outsider. 

Up to a few years ago the chief qualifications for promo- 
tion in the blue-ribbon branches of the army were family 
connection and political pull. If a young man happened to 
be the first cousin of a 
moth-eaten duke or re- 
lated by marriage to a 
bankrupt count he could 
not only get a desirable 
commission in the army 
but advance over the 
heads of really worthy, 
deserving and ambitious 
soldiers who had no in- 
fluence. To protect them- 
selves from this unfair 
procedure these serious- 
minded soldiers in the 
artillery and cavalry 
organized the so-called 
Juntas de Defensa, which 
are nothing more or less 
than the army trade 
unions. These unions 
grew rapidly in number, 
They have their walking 
delegates, who see that 
the members in good 
standing have the same 
opportunity for increased 
pay and advancement as 
the young aristocrats. — 

The War Office reluc- 
tantly acquiesced in this 
program in the artillery 
and cavalry, but steadily 
refused to permit the in- 
fantry to organize. The 
infantry was regarded as 
a useful barricade against 
mobs—so much cannon 
fodder. Naturally this 
discrimination irked the 
infantry, who decided to 
have their juntas. When the War Office refused recog- 
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March 16, 1918 


nition they went ahead and organized anyhow. Bar- 


celona, the scene of the largest garrison in the kingdom, 


became the center of the movement. A huge infantry - 


junta was formed and a letter sent to all other infanty 


units to follow the example. : 
& 


Strike and Counterstrike : 


\V/ HEN this letter became known—in some way it — 
slipped into the newspapers—the republicans, — 


headed by Leroux, who rose from printer’s devil in an 


obscure provincial newspaper office to be the leader of 
the Spanish radicals, said: “At last the army is dis- 
affected. Now is the time to call a great general strike, 
paralyze industry, confuse the government and proclaim 
a republic. With the army everything is possible.” 
Curiously enough these were almost the identical 
words, especially those applied to the army, that 
Kerensky used on the fateful day last March when the 


empty stomach and centuries of wrongs drove the 


Russian nation to revolt. 


The great moment seemed to be at hand. A nation- | 
wide industrial cataclysm was planned to synchronize | 


with the expected mutiny in the army. But this well- 


laid plan, like many others, was doomed to failure; and _ 


all because Weyler, through his secret service, learned 
of the scheme and frustrated it. 


The War Office not only refused to recognize % | 
infantry junta but arrested and imprisoned the ring- 
leaders at Barcelona; whereupon their associates, still 


at liberty, sent this message to Madrid: ‘If our ¢ 
rades are not released within twenty-four ho we 
free them ourselves.” 
The Barcelona garrison is large and it is practi 
all infantry. The government backed down and re 
nized the junta. 
Now comes the sad part of the story: Under the d 
sion that the infantry was still disaffected Leroux ord 
a general strike. But Weyler beat him to it. A week 
fore the radical scheme came to a head he provoked a st 
on the national railways, which took the edge off 
carefully planned socialist demonstration. When the b 
strike began and rioting started at Barcelona, Bilba 
Valencia and elsewhere, martial law was declared and t! 
troops were called out to suppress it. 

Still under the mistaken idea that the army out 
over, the strikers began to commit acts of violence. 
the Spanish Army, unlike that great gray horde of Russ! 
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who would not turn on their own, remained 
loyal to the government and fired on the mobs. 
At Barcelona alone, where Weyler himself was 
in command, three hundred men were killed dur- 
ing the first three days of the trouble. 

When I reached Spain the disorder had sub- 
sided, though martial law was still in effect and 
all the industrial centers were under heavy mili- 
tary guard. What might have been a successful 
uprising which would have dethroned Alfonso, 
overthrown the pro-German influence at court 
and proclaimed a republic was defeated. This is 
the simple and unvarnished truth about the so- 
called Spanish Revolution of 1917. It only , 
heightened the German influence. 

Though the sun has set upon Spain’s world 
glory you must not get the idea that she is en- 
tirely a back number. Whatever the Germans 
touch they make efficient, even if that efficiency 
isthe badge of an economic bondage. Beggar and 
brigand still abound, to be sure, but there is a 
modern power plant in historic Toledo, and an 
electric railway line whizzes through old Seville. 
The Spanish north is criss-crossed by railways 
built by British capital; German gold has de- 
veloped an extensive water power; on the east is 
Barcelona, the Spanish Manchester, with her 
thousands of looms; while on the north coast 
rises Bilbao, the Hispanic Pittsburgh, with noisy 
docks and throbbing mills. Spain’s industrial 
development did not begin until after the 
Spanish-American War. Up to that time much 
of her income was from without. When she lost 
her colonies she had to bestir herself to raise it 
from within. 

The European War has given her the greatest 
prosperity that the country has had since the 
brave days of galleons and grandees. She du- 
plicates, however, the experience of Sweden, 
another neutral nation whose purse has fattened on war 
needs. Summed up it is this: The rich Spaniards are 
getting richer and the poor Spaniards are growing poorer. 
It is all due to the fact that the war wealth goes into one 
kind of pocket. While the cost of living, which is no re- 
specter of race, creed or country, has gone steadily upward, 
wages in the main have stood still. Here is the source of 
most of the Spanish disquiet. 


The Spanish Situation To-Day 


PAIN, however, has no monopoly on nation-wide un- 
easiness. When I visited Sweden on my way to Russia 
immediately after the revolution the country was on the 
verge of a serious upheaval. The price of food had in- 
creased more than two hundred per cent. The country was 
on bread, sugar and milk rations. One day shortly before 
[ arrived five thousand women appeared before the palace 
in Stockholm with their babies at their breasts pleading 
or bread. The Spanish woman would never be enterpris- 
ng enough to do this, but she is slowly but surely filling 
her husband’s mind with the idea that unless something is 
lone to relieve the situation there will be a real revolution 
and not an abortive, easily suppressed protest such as 
securred last summer. In the vast social unrest, which 
will have no sectional lines and which will inevitably wel- 
some peace with ominous arms, Spain will be a contribut- 
ng factor. But that is a look ahead. What concerns us is 
he situation to-day. 
Over the whole Iberian Peninsula hovers the influence 
f Germany. It is a small, lazy copy of Italy before the 
oreak with the Kaiser. The train that carried me to 


Don Antonio Maura, the One-Time ‘‘Boss of Spain,’’ Who is More 
Inclined Toward the Allies Than Most of His Colleagues, Has 


Been Sidetracked for the Present 


Madrid from Barcelona was drawn by a German locomo- 
tive, with the maker’s name in large letters on the boiler. 
The hotel at the capital where I lodged was a miniature 
exhibition of Teutonic goods. The bed in which I slept, 
the tub in which I bathed, the bronze clock that told me 
the time and the electric fan that kept me cool were all 
German made and German labeled. The boche believes in 
advertising. 

Two things impressed me forcibly after I had crossed 
the frontier into Spain: One was white bread, the first I 
had seen in months; the other was a German salesman at 
the little station at Portbou, who scrutinized my fellow 
passengers—they were nearly all neutrals—with eagle and 
almost malevolent eye. These incidents revealed two 
important facts in Spain to-day: The abundant supply of 
white bread showed that the country was eating the bread 
of peace; the German salesman doing duty at the border 
proved that the German commercial emissary was likewise 
a German Government agent. Since there are approxi- 
mately 80,000 Germans in Spain you get some idea of the 
army of press agents, propagandists and imperial well- 
wishers that Germany has on the job. Ina population of 
20,000,000 they are an effective force. 

There were nearly 10,000 Germans in Spain before the 
war. This number was increased by the travelers caught 
on the wing at the outbreak of hostilities, by soldiers and 
civilians from Kamerun, by the exodus from Portugal 
when that country went to war, and by many others who 
came over from the United States to help the cause. No 
matter where they came from, they began to study Spanish 
the moment they entered Spain. Here you get one of the 
keys to successful German penetration, whether it is social, 


economic or otherwise. No other form of flattery 
is so effective as that which adopts the speech 
and customs of the foreign land in which you 
happen to be. The Germans know this and our 
people do not. I have heard Germans convers- 
ing with each other in Spanish in Madrid and 
Barcelona cafés. They do not do it in a low 
voice either, because they know that it pleases 
the Spaniard. The whole successful German 
invasion of Spain—as in Italy—is reared on a 
careful study of taste, temperament and need. 
It begets good will and it sells goods. Let us see 
how Germany plays the game in Spain. 
Wherever you find German propaganda in 
Europe or South America you also find an effec- 
tive line of selling talk. This is due to the fact 
that German business and politics are so closely 
related that it is impossible to separate them. In 
other words, Germany’s business is politics and 
her politics business. The Fatherland always 
gets a dividend out of the work of her sons. 


Proverbs for All Occasions 


; He German propaganda in Spain is partic- 
ularly interesting to our business because ever 
since we entered the war it has been almost 
entirely concentrated upon our war aims and our 
commercial operations in the kingdom. The 
first step in this, as in all similar crusades, was 
knowledge of the people. The German, for ex- 
ample, knows that the Spaniard is proud and 
sensitive about his lineage. Concede that he is 
an aristocrat, and therefore a gentleman, and 
he will go to the limit to serve. The German 
has played heavily upon this amiable weakness. 
Flattery is one of the strong Teutonic cards. 
The American, on the other hand, goes at the 
Spaniard hammer and tongs. He is impatient 
of his procrastination and frets at his side-stepping. The 
Spaniard thinks and talks in proverbs which are often more 
picturesque than practical. Most German agents carry a 
little handbook of Spanish maxims and have them ready to 
quote for any occasion. 

The Spaniard hates most foreigners. His antagonism 
toward the English, however, is less than that held for any 
other alien, except the German. His lack of hostility in 
this respect is easily explained. For many generations 
there has been a considerable British colony throughout 
Spain, especially in the copper and wine districts. If the 
British propaganda had been properly effective at the be- 
ginning of the war—and the English themselves are the 
first to admit its failure—the Germans might not have 
obtained such a foothold on influential public opinion. 
The British endeavors, however, depended more upon 
literature than upon actual contact, whereas the German 
was on the ground and busy all the time. 

I can best illustrate this failure with the intrusion of a 
personal experience. Last March I made a speech in Lon- 
don before the American Luncheon Club on America and 
the War. It was an attempt to interpret our attitude 
toward Germany. We had broken off diplomatic relations, 
but were still out of the war. When I reached Spain I 
found that my speech had been translated into Spanish 
and circulated by the British as propaganda. A well- 
known Spaniard, friendly to the Allies, did me the honor 
to speak of this speech. I very naturally asked him what 
he thought of it, whereupon he replied: 


“To be frank, it was not effective. We do not want 


translated speeches in Spain. We want talk in person. 


(Continued on Page 97) 


Though the Sun Has Set 


Upon Spain's World Glory She is Not Entirely a Back Number, and German Gold Has Deveioped an Extensive Water Power 
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I Circted Round to the North on That Hard White Sand; I Wanted to Know What Was Under That Single Ruby Roof 


stom Comfort 


saw the little Harbor of Magda- 

lena, low on the Pacific side of the 
Mexican Coast. Mid-afternoon. I re- 
member a big pile of coconuts on one 
side of the deck; much hempen cordage on the left. The 
Lagnon was steaming along six or seven knots an hour; 
very noisy about it, with now and then a wheeze. Though 
the skipper denied it, I was pretty sure she had a decided 
list to starboard. 

He was a young man, new to command, doubtless. 
When I asked him at Charques whether he was quite sure 
about her lungs, I actually saw the color rise under his tan. 
I knew then that he wasn’t ready for humor on the sub- 
ject of his first ship. The sun was halfway down the slope 
of afternoon. We were close inshore—that is, within half 
a mile. The narrow mouth of the harbor was a rather 
imposing portal—twin pillar rocks, less than two hundred 
feet apart, and five times as high. I looked through to the 
broad white strand in the heavy gold of afternoon. 

I had seen such a blue but once before, from the north 
African shore; a deeper and richer delft this than the open 
Caribbean ever showed. The sparkle of the water held my 
eyes. There was just one red roof far within. It made me 
think of cool claret served in the shadows by some tropical 
maiden with twilight eyes. Unquestionably there was a 
magic about that splendid portal into the blue harbor and 
the green land. 

I had been much at sea; much at sea with myself. It 
isn’t so long ago—that day; but the passage has been swift 
since. I see myself as one far back, standing on the deck 
of the Lagnon that day—a young man, as ripe for punish- 
ment as is easily imagined. My mind dwells for a moment 
on that picture in quite an impersonal way—a tall young 
person in white clothes, doubtless fresh from a bath, burn- 
ing up cigarettes, expensive and exclusive as millinery 
masterpieces. I dwell upon that figure, flicking a half- 
smoked Sungarian over the rail from time to time and 
staring through Magdalena’s portal toward the red roof 
that shone like a ruby on the white sand. Its background 
was verdure; its bath was liquid gold. 

“Ts it a town?” I asked, for the skipper had drawn near. 

“No,” said he. 

“Ts it a harbor?” 

“Yes,’’ he replied, walking away. 

For the last time I glanced at the northern pillar of rock. 
On top was a great overhanging slab, like the beginning of 
a lintel or a half-swung bridge. ; 

“How do you get in there?” I called, meaning to inquire 
whether the entrance was safe for a ship of the Lagnon’s 
draft. 

“The most direct way would be to dive overboard and 
swim for it,’’ he answered. 

It wasn’t exactly my style of humor; but one meets 
many varieties round the water fronts. I recall it only 
because of later events. 

All too fast the Lagnon steamed by that portal. I was 
sorry when the last of the harbor was closed by the length- 
ening angle. I had seen the whole sweep of that dazzling 
inlet. Though not particularly ascenery lover, and certainly 


VROM the deck of the Lagnon I first 
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not romantically quickened as yet, the little harbor of 
Magdalena put its spell upon me. It was something like 
the tropical island so many of us expect to have to our- 
selves at the last. 

You will smile at my business in life. Iam a bird man— 
no, not a plane rider, not an air specialist, but a bird 
buyer—flamingos, parrakeets and all those little Southern 
pheasants with colors so gaudy that you wouldn’t believe 
it unless you saw them. There area lot of queer birds in the 
jungle that haven’t come out yet. There is one that cries 
in the night—I am sure it’s a bird, because of the metallic 
ring in its throat—one that cries in the night. I’ve got to 
know about that one before I’m done. Birds haven’t any- 
thing to do with the present narrative, except possibly to 
explain why I was down along that glittering mystery of 
coast line. 

When I get started on the quest for some mystery there 
is not much peace for me until it is solved. The devil of it 
is that so often the interest dies out as a mystery clears. 
We are all looking for some bird or comrade—absolutely 
different every day. 

I was right about the lungs of the Lagnon. Perhaps the 
skipper knew I was right and that was why he colored up 
so. In any case I boarded her about five months later, 
northbound, and she was wheezing worse than ever. We 
caught the pitch and heave of some heavy water off Cape 
Holy Magda, and I had the experience of being on the 
Lagnon’s deck when she broke down—not only down, but 
open below. A whole lot of-a man, that skipper, whose 
name I never could remember. I learned to love him that 
night in the ugliest sea I ever saw down there. The water 
was raised by hurricanes of hate, with momentary lulls, as 
if to organize for a tougher attack; but I have no idea of 
giving you a descriptive account of a storm at sea. 

There is little novelty in a man passing a hard night. 
When I think of some of my comrades lying out in France, 
there’s not much profit in our little commercial adven- 
tures down by the sleepy Mexican coast. The point of this 
heated episode is that we were beaten ashore toward morn- 
ing, and when the day dawned two great creamy pillars 
loomed through the dusk—a mile high, they seemed to me, 
but familiar in contour—the portal of Magdalena again; 
and we were seeking shelter there. 

I was hungry. I was trembling with fatigue. I knew that 
thirst which one feels only after a struggle with the brine. 
I was caked with salt and considerably done out, but I 
laughed. I sure had come home to my tropical harbor. 

There was something different about it. I stood there on 
the tumbling deck of the Lagnon, with that hideous snivel 
keeping up from her insides, the gray light beginning to 
move with clouds and shore contours. . The 
strangeness was like a tooth gone from a well-known face. 
The two walls stood straight up and clean. That beginning 
of a lintel was gone from the top of the northern pillar. A 
bit of a shock to see that mighty projection erased. 
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The skipper apparently had not no- 
ticed the change. He was slowly mak- 
ing for the entrance. I saw now that 
he had hung off for dawn before seeking» 
smooth water within. 5 

I am only going to state that it happened. The Lagnon 
struck rock in the race, exactly in the narrows of the portal. | 
She did not hang on the jagged tooth that tore her open, 
but, sinking, covered herself—all but the spars—inciden- 


tally blocking the entrance. } 

We had eight or nine minutes to get provisions, water, 
a chest or two and ourselves into the three boats; but the 
tide was flowing out and we could not force the lesser craft . 
into the harbor. Instead, we ran out to sea and came in 
with the surf half a mile to the north of the entrance— 
two of the boats broken. | 

The dawn was hot before the sun rose, but the drenching. 
and fatigue left us chill in that brief tropic gray. The men 
were starting a fire. It was a strange time for me. Ve 
clear in my mind was the thought that I had some b 
here that did not belong to the others. ¥ 

As I tell you, I was shaking with weariness and ravenous 
for food; yet the day was opening like a boy’s bi 
Saturday. A driftwood fire was started. I marveled 
the crew could find brands for burning on that n 
rocky coast, where the sea at high tide boomed sti 
against the wall of the continent. A lot of men togeth 
can do almost anything. It was all opening to me like a 
new life. I had never felt more free. I remember thinking 
as points of joy that I had several hundred dollars ina 
water-tight cloth and a fine shipment of birds on the way 
North, safe on aship ahead. 

The round harbor was unfolding like a master fm, 
can skip the wreck of the Lagnon, but I can’t pass up this. 
Right here is where I spread out my descriptive prowess. 
I had always been disappointed in the workmanship of the 
movie screens. If the managers could only see the way 
Nature does it, I thought, down here in the isolation! ‘She 
does it best away from the cities—at least, away from 
American cities. She arranged light and settings especially, 
in her own way that morning; never anything pulled 
just like that—a background of mountains bathed in 
delicate blue hazes which seemed to have all that a 
wanted in their folds. Old Mother Earth was like a 
The harbor was as clear as a teardrop, except for a 
electric-blue magic, lying like a drapery over the far 
of the land. # 

I left the shore camp and walked south toward the portal, 
The men were talking of leaving a guard of two, the mai 
party setting out for San Juan Baptiste, said to be . 
or twenty miles up the shore. ys 

I lay on a ledge of rock over the race, flat against tl 
inner side of the northern pillar at the turn. Wind a 
moss—a place where sea birds rested; a sandy ledge- 
jagged particles flashing, hard as emery; a ledge of jave 
dust . . . asl say, I lay there watching the race acro 1 
hulk of the Lagnon, with the sun, as yet invisible, sen¢ 
mystic messages over the mountains. Long I sta 
twelve or fifteen feet to the water, the harbor emptying 
herself like a tipped teapot. - . 
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There was a kind of song about it, as the water flooded 
out to sea. The shining stuff looked a mile deep, the sides 
clean, rock-walled like a cistern. Staring down in a kind of 
fascination, I saw the cliffs change color, and looked away 
to the east for the cause of this phenomenon. The sun was 
coming up over the misty mountains, like the helmet of a 
conqueror. I think a man knows only one morning like 
that, as I have a suspicion he knows, really, only one 
woman; though, on moving up and down the water fronts 
of the world But let it drop at that. 

I heard a hail from behind. The men had the coffee 
boiling back from the surf on a rocky shelter—coffee and 
erackers and crisped ham, butter in a can, and a holiday 
spirit. But there was too much talk for me there—too 
much talk about starting this way and that. I knew what 
they would do; in fact, there was only one thing to do—to 
move north to San Juan Baptiste, inasmuch as there was 
no settlement in the harbor. As for me, I wanted to know 
what was under that single ruby roof. 


II 


HE last thing I remember of the crew of the Lagnon was 
a sleepy grin from the second officer when I drew forth 
a razor case and proceeded to shave, with a lather of brown 
soap and a faith in my own fingers. I had not even the 


_ mirror of Psyche to go by, the ocean being rough at the 


| 


time. I never could start anything without a shave. 

The ludicrous sense of sneaking away came back after 
many years—the kid spirit that makes him desert the 
woodpile. Back to the ledge again; then, carrying my 
shoes, I circled round to the north on that hard white sand 
at low tide. The red roof was straight across from the 
ledge, but the distance by the shore was at least five or 
six miles. 

The continent folded back into great rolling mountains, 
the farthest and the highest mere suggestions in that 
divine haze, the nearer hills and mesa ledges framed in 
morning light. 

I listened to the birds as I walked. They always pulled 


_my eye and ear. I studied the trailing vines on the cliffs, 


bathed in the beautiful light, meantime approaching the 
hacienda. Its roof was made of crocks freshly painted in a 
ruby metal paint of wonderful luster. I remembered a 


_ corner on Fifth Avenue, New York, with a roof like that, 


and white walls with flowered windows. 
While I was yet half a thousand yards away, a man 


rushed forth, bare of breast, huge-muscled, dressed in 


r 


white, carrying his cork helmet. His emerging was that of 
one who had discovered a fire within the house and was rush- 
ing forth for assistance. This idea was presently spoiled by 
a quiet group of natives or Orientals, gathered rather help- 
lessly at the front and sides of the hacienda. First they 
watched the vast person, who did not continue in my - 


direction, but rushed headlong up the cliff until lost in 
the verdure. Queerly I got the sense of some twitch or 
lack of coérdination in his muscles—that he was running 
from some chaos or outrage in his own brain. After he had 
disappeared several servants watched my approach; the 
rest vanished into the house. They were Chinese, so far as 
I had seen. 

I felt their eyes. I think my shoulders straightened. I 
wanted nothing. I was in no hurry. I had the civilized 
habit of reminding myself that I wasn’t broke. The fact 
was, I put it over on them. 

With a low swift gesture, the chief ordered one of his 
boys to meet me. A discriminating old eye had this chief. 
I had to learn that afterward. He saw I wasn’t a beggar 
or beach comber; also that I carried my own shoes. That 
would make any servant mind falter. Only a peasant or 
one out to enjoy the climate would do that. Mintinsin, his 
name was. He guessed well. I think he knew that the peace 
of his world was disturbed by my coming. 

My eyes were called to him as I advanced toward the 
bowered veranda. .He was squat, and yet exquisite. He 
had the face that men love and women serve. Also, he had 
that slowness of speech which passes for humor so often in 
America; but also that courage which dared be common- 
place about a really finished bit of brainwork, like doing 
a brave thing and keeping it secret. 

A lot of explanation about Mintinsin’s face; but things 
happened afterward. 

He craned forward through the leaves and the sun 
touched his shaven forehead. There was a greenish tinge 
to the gold of his tightly drawn skin. Of course his eyes 
caught the reflection. He wore a jade triangle, point 
downward on his breast, and I had a queer impulse always 
to restore it to its proper position, like the everlasting hills. 
There was a flash of green in the velvet insets of his fault- 
less slippers, and the rest of the green was Nature’s own. 

One servant tried to take my shoes away; I laughingly 
resisted. Now I was close to Mintinsin, who said, with 
courtesy: 

“What you want?” 

“Nothing,” said I. 

“Why you come?” 

“IT saw the red roof far at sea. It called me. I liked the 
look of the harbor.”’ 

“You jump overboard from ship?” 

There was always a flicker across the green eyes of 
Mintinsin when he asked a question like that—like the 
wing of a bird obscuring the sunlight for a fraction of an 
instant. 

“T didn’t have to.” 

Now an actual frown. He had not known of the wreck 
of the Lagnon. 

“Are there others?’’ he asked, puzzled. 


“They are far behind. I think even now they are on 
their way to San Juan Baptiste.” 

I pointed north. 

“San Juan Baptiste?’’ he repeated. 

“T never stopped there,” said I. 

Again the flicker across the green eyes. 

“Where you go?” 

There he had me. 
been my focal point. 

“You come, but want nothing?” he said. 

I nodded, for it was no use trying to explain to an 
Oriental mind that I was loose, like a boy working out a 
tale of land and sea adventure; that I was secretly proud 
of the intrinsic zest of living, which I had found hanging 
over in my blood in this late day. 

“Everybody wants something,’’ Mintinsin remarked. 

He raised his left hand in gesture as he intoned brief 
sentences to his staff, allowing me to see the long-nailed 
fingers under the trailing sleeve of brocade. 

I was conducted to a room nicely adjusted, as I con- 
cluded, between the servants’ quarters and the roomier 
portions of the hacienda. I considered this right hospi- 
table. From the room I occupied now I could see a long 
stretch of shore in the opposite direction from that which I 
had come, but there was no movement or habitation any- 
where. Also, I could see the open portal across the bay. 
Presently began taps upon my door, on each occasion a 
different servant, always an Oriental, until I began to 
wonder whether I had not awakened from a delirium in 
Chinese waters, instead of the Mexican Coast; each time a 
separate service—razors, hot water, towels, soap, reading 
matter, cigarettes, shoes, ample buffet affairs, a wheeled 
table bearing many viands; and, at last, a covered cage 
very gently handled by a warm-hearted domestic on tiptoe, 
who carried it to the window and hung it up on a hook. 

I removed the cover and gazed upon a beautiful pair of 
marigold pintinnies, very rare—the twilight songsters of 
the jungles where North America narrows down. The 
male began singing at once. 

A browned fish, a deep-green salad, a pot of perfect 
coffee, and I sat by the window, slippered feet comfortably 
elevated to the sill, surveying them approvingly from time 
to time, and the world beyond and the song birds above. 
After long, the sound of a piano reached me from a dis- 
tant part of the house. 


I explained that the red roof had 


qr 


ie WAS that inimitable waltz from Tschaikovsky’s 
Eugen Onegin. Hearing it two or three years before in 
New York had left an unfilled cup ever since. A player 
piano possibly; but I listened, full-souled, like the hushed 
birds in the cage above my head. Always a bit of music or 
a perfume or a woman’s voice brings the truth, like a gust, 


to a man’s heart—how lonely he is, how helpless after all. 


“What Does it Mean?’ She Asked Huskily. 


“I Pictured You Down. 


Somehow I Could Not See Anything But His Huge, Horrible Strength’’ 
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Gradually it 
dawned upon me 
that this wasn’t a 
player piano; that 
no automatic player 
could do just this— 
at least none that I 
hadever heard. Here 
was form and full- 
ness and personality 
in every bar. It was 
matched to the mo- 
ments as they glis- 
tened by. It had something 
to say to,me that no plate or 
disk or record had ever said. 
There were air, earth, water 
and fire in the story—a figure 
forming into a sort of glowing 
dusk. 

I was standing. I went to 
the door and touched the knob, 
but found that the lock had 
been turned from the outside. 
Ordinarily this would have been 
a rousing discovery; but the 
spell of the music held and 
the key was quickly turned in 
the hall. An Oriental servant 
stood there, bowing. 

I did not speak, but pushed 
past. He touched my arm def- 
erentially; but I did not pause. 
He sought to restrain me with 
whispers; but I was not to be 
held back. I walked toward 
that music until I came to a 
curtain. A second servant , 
now joined the other, seeking 4 
to prevent my progress; but I ; 
paid no attention, and drew the 
portiére aside. A long, low, 
shaded room, bamboo branches 
waving at the window; a full- 
sized concert instrument, robed in maroon velvet as a pro- 
tection against the tropic humidity; and a white lifted face 
turned slightly to the curtains, which I held apart. 

Her hands kept on playing. 

It must have seemed strange to her—two of her house 
servants clinging lightly to my elbows, I in slippers and a 
bit wild- eyed from the music; awe and reverence, partly 
disguised in American laughter. Whatever she felt at that 
moment could not compare with the vague revelations tome 
of her beauty. I was conscious of fear and akind of eestasy; 
over all a heavy door seemed opened for me to enter—a 
door into some new slavery. 

I have heard other men say the same thing about a 
beautiful face. The first feeling akin to fear that I had 
known for a long time came to me at that instant. It was 
as if I had been assigned by Fate, long ago, and was power- 
less now to turn aside. 

I had flipped a cigarette over the side of the Lagnon— 
yes, and from many a ship, from many a window—with a 
laugh and a sense of mental freedom; rather dwelling with 
the idea that I was my own master, if ever a man was. But 
I was not my master from this moment. She did not know. 
She does not know yet; but she had something like orders 
from the Top for me. Loyalty, life itself, were hers; just 
a white lovely face in the shadow. Her hands kept on 
playing. 

The two Chinese waited for her gesture, still detaining 
me by the elbow. 

She smiled and bid them release me. They drew back. 
She rose and came forward. 

“Play it again,” I said. 

She turned obediently, and there were five or seven 
minutes in which I touched only the fringes of time and 
space. She seemed inwardly joyous to have someone 
listening. The faintest color dawned in her face, uplifted 
and shining with its inner light. I could see she had learned 
to put everything away except the inmost wonder of a rare 
moment like this. She seemed to delight in the strangeness 
of it all—my coming unannounced to her house, to the 
music room; in fact, my presence in that isolated harbor. 

She was all I asked. 

You remember how I set out to describe the sun-up on 
Magdalena Bay but fell down badly. I am not going to 
undertake anything of the kind now, only to say that she 
had it all—dark brown hair; eyes that looked into you, 
smiled, and were always on the verge of disclosing some- 
thing you were not quite ready for—eyes that didn’t take 
fear quite seriously, but made much out of the big warm 
laugh at life; throat and lips and all were mere matters of 
perfection, infinitely satisfying on the one hand, and yet 
bringing me that soul-deep fear on the other. 

The rest was that lustrous pallor which shone in the 
dusk. I think that was the point of it all—the pallor 
which glows deep underneath, a spiritual quality. By the 


Disturbed by My Coming 


I Think Mintinsin Knew That 
the Peace of His World Was 


time she had finished the 
waltz I was a doomed man— 
bound and delivered. Even 
she could not set me free. 

You see now why I pressed 
down rather heavily on that 
wide-open kid adventure spirit of the 
morning. You may inquire why she could 
not set me free. I knew the answer before 
she stopped playing. I might be bound 
and carried away to some desolate stretch 
of coast, put on a tramp steamer and con- 
veyed to uttermost parts; but the quest of 
her loveliness would be the same. 

I heard myself thanking her. She lis- 
tened critically, her hands in herlap. She 
seemed to want to know my authority for prais- 
ing her; as if she didn’t mind particularly either 
way, but would prefer that I knew what I was 
talking about. The fact that I knew what she 
was playing was a stroke. The little thing 
wasn’t so broadly knownin Americathen. . . . 
No questions as to how I had come, and what for. 
I wondered at this, when she said: 

“T heard all aboutit. I was back in the doorway a 
while ago, when Mintinsin asked all those questions.” 

J recalled standing there, with shoes in my hand. 
I recalled being somewhat lit up with myself at the 
time; but that was before I fell into slavery. She 
was speaking: 

“You see, one cannot be called curious for stand- 
ing at the door on hearing a stranger’s voice. I have 
been here nearly two years and we have never had a 
guest; infact, if Mr. Falkoner had been home ——” 

She hesitated, and I undertook to help: 

““Would he have asked me whether I knew the way 
out of the harbor?” I inquired. 

“Ves; at least ¢ 

“‘And I should not have heard this playing?” 

“No; I do not play when he is here.” 

“He seemed to leave in a hurry,” I said. 
apt to come back the same way?” 

“No; atleast, we rely almost upon certain of his 
liabits. When he leaves tumultuously—like this 
morning—it’s usually a matter of days. You see, he is ill. 
He has servants following.” 

“Does he find himself hard to live with?” I inquired, re- 
membering that lacking something in the muscular control 
which suggested a subtle derangement of mind. 

“He is very unfortunate,”’ she said. 

“But considerate, to take himself off like 
pode 

“T wonder whether you would find some- 
thing big in him,” she said doubtfully. 

A woman might say that about a husband; 
and yet I could not see it just that way, in spite 
of the deep dull pang of the thought. 

‘““Were you on a walking tour?” she inquired 
after an instant. 

I laughed with delight at the animation of 
her eyes. I saw she was thinking of the man 
standing on the veranda with shoes in his 
hands, answering questions for Mintinsin. 
There was not a trace of a smile on her lips, 
or even round her eyes; but the eyes them- 
selves—all the story was told! 

I even saw her joy in the coming of a 
stranger. There was some complication about 
it—something like fear, which doubtless con- 
cerned Falkoner; but his influence was gone 
for the present. She had learned to release 
herself from the bondage of fear. 

I told her of the first sight of the portal; of 
holding a kind of dream about what the har- 
bor held within. Then I spoke of the Lagnon’s 
breaking and our seeking to enter for help; of 
the ship’s going down with a sickening wallow. 
T saw her face change color quickly. 

‘“Was there anyone lost?”’ she asked. 

T assured her no one had perished. It was 
queer to me that she did not yet know of the 
Lagnon, lying with a full cargo across the 
mouth of the harbor, wedged in the rocks 
there—as perfect a blockade as one could ac- 
complish with stone hulls in wartime. Yet 
there hadn’t been any great racket about the 
sinking. Unless one looked carefully from the 
hacienda the projecting masts of the Lagnon 
would not be seen. 

“Ts there any way to get on top of the entrance 
pillar—the northern one?” I asked. 

She turned to the window as if for a glance at the 
harbor. 

“Tt might be done,” she said queerly. 


“Ts he 


“Are you 


curious to know how the world looks from up there?” ahi ee pick. A ig told them to go to the younger brokers 
“*Yes.?’ Morning, Giddings. if they didn’t like our ways. We 
Just then I heard a high-pitched laugh. Iwassit- ThereareDayswhen ferred to give our clients the benefit of 


ting four or five feet from her, and yet her hand came 


Luck’s Against Me” 


March 16,191 


out asif to touch mine. It was not horror but helplessnes 
that I saw in her face now, and a kind of gray weariness. / 
queer moment—I remember her expression vividly, even 
now; yet, at the same time, my faculties were trying to 
picture the human being who went with that laugh. 

There was something petty about it, and yet potent; 
something at once cruel but commanding. I had the | 
vague feeling that somehow one must be dehumanized to | 
cope with the force behind that laugh. 

“What is your name?” I whispered. It seemed quite 
the thing to say at the time, though it looks oddly out of | 
place on this page. : | 

“Esther.” 

“T trouble you—being here? I’m ready to do anything _ 
you say i 
; 
} 


She cleared her voice: 

“Go back to your room now. He must not see you 
leaving here; at least, it would be most unlucky.” 

“Won’t the Chinese tell him?” 

“‘No—that is, not now. They are in his service; but 
some things must be done for his good.” 

I sensed a clear and satisfying loyalty in her words Hie | 
incapacity of perverting truth. ® 

“Are you safe?”’ I asked. 

She laughed softly. 

“T told you I had been here nearly two years. . 
We must not talk now. Hurry!” 

Everything I had done for months had been easy com- 4 
pared to obedience just then. It was like cracking one’s | 
tendons to turn round and leave the room. . | 

“T’ve got to hear you play again,’”’ I whispered. i 

Her hands lifted sensitively, as if she listened with them; | 
then in gesture she pressed me forward faster. A Chinese _ 
servant in the hall caught my fingers lightly and quickened 
my steps back to the room I had left. I stood in the center. 
there for several seconds after the door was locked. The 
wreck of the Lagnon seemed a small affair compared to 
that entrance into the music room. a 

Unless she said the word to stop me—I was lost. lo 
woman had ever taken me over like this. I tried to pic 
her before me here as I had left her a moment ago; bu 
could remember perfectly only her hands. ; | 

Now I heard the laugh again. There was emptiness in 
the sound, as of one trying to be jovial. His voice was 
suddenly raised in the hall outside my door: 4 

“Where is he? Take me to him! I 
i must see him at once. Of course I must. 
: make myself known to our guest.” 


but there was that for him in every cell. 
of my being just then. ‘Come 
in!”’ I said. x 

A rather splendid monster—| 
broad, thick, tall; much brown 
hair, crisped in the sunlight; pe- 
culiar wide-open hands; features. 
deeply laid over with tan; clay-. 
white teeth; and—this is the. 
point—a_ glistening brightness 
about the eyes. It made you 
think of certain drug effects or 
the look of a rodent—a beady 
brightness, which made the havoc 
of mind a conspicuous fact in his 
face. 
There was a queer odor about him, which. 
I detected as he came nearer. His health was. 
all muscular. Something deep within had 
cracked; but that only brought me to the 
point of the high-pitched laugh again and 
the animal brightness of his eyes. My stu- 
pidity at that moment was that I did not 
reckon with danger. I was still thinking 4 
the meeting in the piano room. 

““Of course I am glad to see you,” he da | 
“Tt’s only the oddity that makes my manner 
strange—that’s all. Just the oddity ——” 

Such men always judge the intelligence of 
others by their own. He thought he was 
getting by with his courteous manner. He 
stepped nearer, adding: 

SOU see, we ’ve been here for our health— 
down here in the silence—hills and harbor. 
My point was sometime to get where the 
mountains met the sea. I used to think of 
this in the upper office on Duane Street, in 
New York—that was some office! We didn’t 

pay for plush furniture or redwood or 
mahogany or brass. We used to tell our 
clients that we were able to do better : 


them—to work cheaper—because we hel 
our old suite on Duane Street, whe 
everybody else was moving uptown. We 
apologized for our rough furniture and 


(Continued on Page 89) -. 
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| AR mak- 
ing never 
gives sat- 


| isfaction. It is im- 
possible to run a 
war to suit any- 
_ body, much less 
l everybody, be- 
cause each angle 
_ from which the en- 
' terprise is viewed 
js an individual 
angle, and because 
_ninety-nine per 
cent of all angles 
-are the angles of 
self-interest. 

No other under- 
taking in which a 
nation can engage 
is regarded by so 
many sages as war- 
making, and with 

so little sagacity. 
No other national 
attempt is looked 
’ on with so little of 
) the saving grace of 
‘sense. And that is 
‘natural enough 
‘and human 

enough, for war is 
‘a bloody, brutal, 

costly, tragical 
| thing, andit breeds 
_two attitudes—a 
’ hysteria and a her- 
'esy. This present 

war is an insane 

thing, and it re- 
' quires great effort 

to view it sanely, 
.ineithersupport or 
* opposition; where- 
‘fore we find the 

country at ex- 

tremes, mostly, 
’ with one alignment 
| shouting thatitisa 
‘ failure so far as we 
\ are concerned, and 
‘another element 
‘proclaiming it a 
(suecess. Neither contingent is right. The path to victory 
_in this war is down the middle of the road. The fact of it 


is that this war, or our share in it, isn’t a failure or an 


| approximation of a failure. Nor yet isit asuccess. But the 

“way to make it a success is not to howl over its short- 
comings or to exult too joyously over its achievements. 
The way to make it a success is to hold steady in the center 
of things, and to look at it in all its aspects with as much 
Sanity as may be—to keep to the middle of the road. 


A Time for Frankness and Tolerance 


WE MAY take recent happenings in Washington as 

examples and exemplary. This war hasn’t bogged 

down, as Senators Chamberlain and Hitchcock and Wads- 
worth claim it has; nor has it proceeded in the exalted for- 
ward manner that Secretary Baker claims. The real truth of 
| the situation is between the statements of the contenders, 

and the real truth of it is worthy of the attention and the 

'Tespect of the American people. The unfortunate part of it 
is that the men who know the real truth are chary of telling 

_the people—for military reasons, perhaps, on the one hand, 

and for partisan reasons, it may be, on the other. It is diffi- 
cult for a people to maintain or secure a perspective when 

the focus is distorted—impossible. And there is where the 
trouble rises, and that is what is the matter with this war 

80 far as the American people are concerned—that and our 

_hational tendency to know it all, and to claim it all, and to 
Set ourselves up as critics without having a basic knowl- 

edge of facts. Our national judgments are mostly snap 
judgments. 

Two elements enter into the consideration of our war- 
makings: The first is the immutable one that it is impossi- 
ble for reasons of national safety for the men under attack 
for Tunning the war to make a complete defense, because 
they cannot tell all they have done. This leaves the minor 
‘Matters and the exposed mistakes as the visible record of 
accomplishment. The second is the unfortunate idea that 
is held in many Washington quarters that if a mistake or 
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Eventually —Why Not Now? 


an error or a blunder can be covered up—hidden—it is 
thereby obliterated and excused. What this country needs 
more than anything else in this situation is a greater 
amount of national frankness on the part of the war-makers 
and a greater amount of national tolerance on the part of 
the war supporters. There is a middle ground, but few are 
on it as yet; and until we all get on it these fears, dismays, 
carpings, troubles and demands for change will persist 
among the people, and these difficulties of operation and 
adjustment will continue among the officials. 

There is a middle view, exactly between the sufficiencies 
of the officials and the panics of the people, but in a world 
that has gone mad it may be impossible to attain. How- 
ever, the people are more easily to be brought there than 
the officials, because the remedy is so simple. The remedy 
is rational information. When a people like ours, coming 
into a war they had hoped to remain out of, horrified by 
two years of reading of the terrors and the tragedies and 
the cost of that very war—when such a people know little 
they imagine much. Only to a certain point can they be 
held steady by flag-waving and abstract principles cley- 
erly and eloquently enunciated. Presently they want to 
know. They want a few facts to justify.their hopes, to 
dispel their fears, to give them a basis for their steadiness. 
They do not want to know it all, but they do want, are 
eagerly avid for, a few concrete things, and if these are not 
forthcoming they go to the other extreme of accepting 
suppositions, rumors, inventions, treacheries for a basis 
of their conclusions, and become denunciatory instead of 
remaining calm. 

This war is bigger than any man init, than any thousand 
men in it, than any million men in it. So far as the United 
States is concerned, this war is exactly as big as the hun- 
dred million men and women in it. We are all partners, 
with equal responsibilities, and if it is to be made a going 
concern it must be recognized as a mutual and not as a 
close corporation. Every business must have a manage- 
ment and a directorate; but in an enterprise of this sort 
there can be no doubt that the basic facts of the business 


must be disclosed 
to all the partners, 
even if the detail of 
management is not 
disclosed. 

This, it seems to 
me, is our weak- 
ness in this war. 
Our managers, un- 
der the idea that 
war-making must 
be a secret enter- 
prise blindly sup- 
ported by the con- 
tributing partners, 
have not given the 
partners enough 
information as to 
the processes of the 
business to justify 
undivided sup- 
port. There has 
been too muchcon- 
versation and not 
enough concentra- 
tion on the vital 
truth that faith 
ultimately must be 
proved by demon- 
strated works or at 
least by demon- 
strated attempts. 
There has been too 
much camouflage 
in Washington, 
and not enough 
courage. Underan 
archaic and hide- 
bound plea of mili- 
tary necessity 
many facts that 
would have held 
the people enthusi- 
astic have been 
withheld, and the 
result has been 
that the way has 
been left open for 
increasing and dis- 
concerting attack 
and assertion un- 
der the guise of 
criticism, which in 
a free country is held to be the measure of citizenship—free 
speech—but beneath which lurk largely treachery, opposi- 
tion and sedition. 

Criticism is vital, but the Washington tendency is to 
hold all criticism as destructive that is not pleasant, and to 
label all other criticism with the blight of destructivism. 
Washington is very smug—official Washington, that is. 


Whines From Scared People 


HAT has happenedis this: Half facts ornofacts, rumor 

and widely spread poisons, distorted conditions and 
invented errors, are taken by the contributing partners as 
truths because they have not and cannot get much that is 
real in the way of information on which to base discussion 
and to furnish foundation for enthusiastic support. There 
isno place in this country—city, town or village—but has its 
carpers and its treacherous and its seditious; and when the 
bulk of the people have nothing authoritative with which 
to controvert the poisons these people spread, the bulk of 
the people necessarily are at the disadvantage of being 
forced to accept what is so positively stated, because they 
are not told and do not know anything to the contrary. 

For example: I have had in my mail in the past three 
months—and so has every other writer on public affairs, 
I have no doubt—whines from scared people: ‘If we only 
had a Northcliffe!” and demands: ‘Dare to be a North- 
cliffe!”’ Passing the fact that, it would be considerably 
easier to be a Northcliffe than most people imagine, what 
would happen if someone essayed the job in this country? 
Nothing. 

Nothing would happen if we had ten Northcliffes—or 
twenty—rolled into one, for the very simple reason that 
the conditions, style of government, politics and general 
situation in England, where Northcliffe operated, are so 
vastly different from the conditions, style of government, 
politics and general situation in the United States that 
what Lord Northcliffe accomplished in England could not 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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I WAS seated by mademoiselle’s desk when 


oD) 
this affair began. The desk of mademoiselle LOW 


is near the great bay window of the Restau- 
rant Moulin, and the Restaurant Moulin was 
once the most fash- 
ionable dining room 
in Bains-les-Bains. 

In the garden be- 
low the veranda, for 
instance, I myself 
have seen the bench 
upon which the four 
leading monarchs of 
Europe once sat to 
have their pictures 
taken. Across the 
avenue is the Cha- 
teau d’Espagny, 
once the summer 
residence of an em- 
press; and next to 
that is the Hotel des 
Ambassadeurs; 
though, from the 
stories I have heard, 
if it had been called 
the Hotel des 
Grands-Dues I 
think it would have 
been better named. 

But when the 
mailed fist began to 
cast its shadow over 
the gentle slopes of 
the Vosges, Bains- 
les-Bains was 
changed overnight. 
Instead of continu- 
ing as the most ex- 
clusive ville d’eaux in France, it became the war center of 
the Vosges sector. The Chateau d’Espagny was converted 
into General Headquarters, the Hétel des Ambassadeurs 
was turned intoa hospital, many of the other hotels followed 
the example, and, in short, where fashion and society once 
held sway, war and medicine now reigned supreme. 

Here and there, however, a few of the old institutions 
had been left, possibly because they couldn’t well be used 
for anything else; and among this number was the Res- 
taurant Moulin, set like a jewel in its gardens on the Avenue 
des Ambassadeurs and directly opposite the General Head- 
quarters of the Vosges Front. 

It was in the Restaurant Moulin where this thing 
started. I was sitting by the side of the desk of Mademoi- 
selle Moulin, nursing a broken elbow and teaching her, as 
ever, some of the more subtle twists of American speech. 
But now and then I couldn’t help reflecting that, though 
fashion and society no longer monopolized Bains, they 
still appeared from time to time as particularly charming 
attributes to Mars. 

“Who's that girl with General Picot?’’ I whispered once 
to mademoiselle. 

“The one in the blue velvet? It is his daughter, m’sieur,”’ 
Gabrielle whispered back. ‘Just out of a convent, they 
say; and hasn’t seen her poppa for, oh, so many years. 
What you call a peepin—w’est-ce pas? I love to watch 
them when they think no one sees. Leesten!”’’ 

We were not ten feet away from the table we were 
watching, and in a lull of the music—a feature of the res- 
taurant that week and furnished by a trio of convalescent 
soldiers—I caught the diapason of General Picot’s voice. 

“You hear?’’ beamed Gabrielle, turning to me with rare 
delight. ‘‘He calls her Leetle Jammy Face! Ah, m’sieur, 
is it any wonder that all the world love’ General Picot?”’ 

Still covertly watching their table, I saw the general’s 
daughter lightly touch him under the chin with her menu. 
It was a pleasant picture and I was keeping one eye on it 
when Gabrielle made the click of irritation with the tip of 
her tongue against the roof of her mouth; and that is 
really how the affair began. 

““What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“Matter? Ld, ld, la!” she sighed. ‘‘It is Oncle Victor 
up to his funny treecks again!’’ And making a helpless 
gesture she added: “If he keeps it up I shall soon go fruity. 
To watch him, it gives me an aching head!” 

Whereupon, of course, I looked across the restaurant to 
where the majestic figure of the proprietor was standing 
in the doorway of his little office. Jean-Baptiste, the head 
waiter, had evidently crossed the room to ask him some- 
thing; but, instead of replying, M. Moulin stood staring 
at him, his face tied into a frown and making curious little 
circular motions with his head, as though he were con- 
tinually writing the letter O with the end of his nose. 
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As Handsome a Soldier as You Could Have Found oa the Western Front That Night, for All His Frosted Hair 
and Sixty-Five Years, Was General Picot 


““What’s he doing that for?’”’ I asked Gabrielle with 
increasing interest. 

“T cannot tell you, m’sieur,”’ she hopelessly replied. “I 
only know that for the last few days he has been full of a 
mournfulness because he has only one medal and can do 
nothing more for la patrie. Perhaps—who knows?—it has 
soften’ his mind; for whoever he meets he stares and 
hump’ his shoulders, and make ze leetle merry-go-round 
with his head.” 

“You say he does it to everybody?” I asked. 

“Oui, oui, m’sieur! And when at home he is even worse 
than here. Ah, ciel! He pick’ up the cat and dog and do 
it to them, too, till they breestle the back and flatten the 
ear and run away as soon as they can with a grand flourish 
of all their legs. And onlee last night, what you think he 
did then—eh? 

“He took the parrot,’ whispered Gabrielle in a par- 
ticularly confidential tone, ‘‘and stare’ it in the heye for 
nearly ten minutes. And then he give her the end of a 
dead cigar and say: ‘Thees nice piece of meat! Thees 
nice piece of meat!’ What you t’ink of such—eh? And 
leesten, m’sieur! The parrot lean slowly over and all at 
once she grab him by the nose, to silent applause from me; 
but he—hélas!—he cry aloud: ‘Sacré bleu! I nearly did 
it then!’ And for nearly an hour he sat there trying to 
make the parrot eat tabac.”’ 

“Do you think that’s what he’s trying to do to Jean?” 
I asked, now staring over at M’sieur Moulin with an 
interest I can only describe as breathless. ‘‘Do you think 
he’s trying to get him to eat tobacco?” 

“Zut!” replied mademoiselle with ’a helpless shrug of 
her shoulders. “‘I will theenk of it no more, or he will make 
me—what you call it?—deepy-deepy. . . . Ah, grace a 
Dieu! Jean comes away at last; and now, m’sieur, we 
talk of something else—yes?”’ 

“Very well,’ I said. ‘‘Let’s talk about the music.” 

The orchestra was playing the immortal plaint from 
Il Trovatore—violin, cello and piano; and, smiling a little 
at Gabrielle, I lightly hummed: 


Ah, I have sighed to rest me 
Deep in the quiet grave 


Gabrielle was smiling, too, but over my shoulder, and 
following her glance, I saw that General Picot and his 
daughter had strolled out over the veranda and. were 
sauntering in the garden. The moon was nearly full that 
night, and by its light I could see that General Picot was 
also softly singing the words, his hand upon his heart, his 
face lifted up to the moonlight and his daughter—as hand- 
some a soldier as you could have found on the Western 
Front that night, for all his frosted hair and sixty-five 
years: 


Ah, I have sighed for rest; 
But all in vain do I crave ——- 
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“Ah, m’sieur,”’ breathed Gabrielle, “he spoil’ 
his daughter for anyoneelse. Howhemusthave | 
loved her momma! . . . Eh bien!” - | 
A line of customers had gathered at the desk, 
and, after attending — 
to them, Gabrielle — 
was about to look 
out into the garden 
again when some- 
thing else evidently 
caught her eye; for — 
over the edge of her — 
counter she sud- | 
denly made me a 
gesture which said: 
““Now look who’s © 
here!” | 

ItwasyoungLieu- — 
tenant Carnot, who © 
had just entered — 
with his fiancée, — 
Mademoiselle Ul- 
bach. Theystoodin | 
the doorway for a 
few moments, and 
then Jean-Baptiste | 
led them to the table 
that had been vacat- 
ed by General Picot | 
and his daughter, 

“You have heard — 
what they aresaying 
about Lieutenant — 
Carnot?” asked © 
Gabrielle, leaning | 
over again and whis- © 
pering in my ear, 

_I nodded; for a 
particularly wicked © 
lot of rumors had been circulating through Bains that the | 
plans of the General Staff were known to the enemy almostas | 
soon as they were decided upon, and suspicion had gradually © 
become centered upon young Lieutenant Carnot, who was: 
detailed at Headquarters and had charge of the codes. 

To tell the different stories I had heard would take too — 
long a time, and, though at first I hadn’t believed them, ~ 
the evidence was unmistakable that a leak did exist; and 
it was at least significant that the Maréchal de France — 
himself had come to Bains a few days previously, and that | 
two of his fellow members of the General Staff had pub- 
licly snubbed Lieutenant Carnot the night before at the 
Restaurant Moulin. > 

“He has a good heart,” whispered Gabrielle, “or he — 
wouldn’t have come so soon again, and bring his fiancée 
this time to see himself insult’.”’ S| 

From where I sat I could see them plainly, these two 
actors in the drama about to play round their heads. 
Mademoiselle Ulbach had a bright spot of color on each 
of her cheeks, and was chatting and laughing almost too 
loudly to give the effect of sincerity. She was an Alsatian 
whose father, I had learned that day, had been born in 
Berlin and who had lived there most of the time before he 
died. Like his fiancée, the lieutenant carried himself 
nervously—a tall thin young man with a scholar’s stoop 
and a pallor on his face I didn’t like to see. q 

“‘Somet’ing is about to happen,’’ whispered Gabrielle, 
settling back in her chair. | 

“What makes you think so?” I asked, for I myself | 
could see no particular sign of it. r 

“T do not know, m’sieur,’’ she simply answered, her | 
eyes bright with that excitement which was part of her 
temperament, her glance sweeping over the restaurant as 
though she were sitting in a theater and wished to miss | 
no detail of the play. “I can only say I feel it in my 
bone’.” 

She had hardly spoken when the door opened; and the 
next moment one of the most remarkable figures I have 
ever seen entered the restaurant and stood there in the 
doorway looking round him. ] 

“Mon Dieu! Didn’t I tell you?” muttered Gabrielle 
as she suddenly caught sight of him. ‘‘But—eh!—what 
sort of a fish is it, this which it is?”’ 


Pea 


Ade newcomer was a tall man of powerful frame and 
evidently somewhat past middle age. He was attired 
in a cloak and a slouch hat; and as he stood there, looking 
over the tables, he reminded me, more than anything else, 
of a monstrous eagle intent on choosing its prey. This 
was partly due, I suppose, to his strong beaky nose, his thin 
lips, his steadfast, almost unbearable glance from eyes that 
never seemed to blink; but more than anything else I 


& 
+ | 


chink it was due to his manner—a manner that 
seemed to dominate the room with sour assurance; 
a manner that seemed to say: “I fear neither God 
jor man—and the devil himself had better mind 
ais eye!” 

As his eyes swept over the restaurant they rested 
on me for a second, and I felt that creepy feeling 
which a child experiences when it wakes in the 
aight and feels a supernatural presence bending 
over the bed. The next moment M. Moulin was 
aurrying toward the door, and after a few whis- 
yered words he led the mysterious stranger into his 
orivate office. 

“Now what you t’ink of Oncle Victor?” ear- 

aestly inquired Gabrielle. “First he acts like a 
ooney-tickle, and next he enjoys a visit from this 
queer fish. . . Eh bien, at least he comes out 
alive again, and that is something. La la! I think 
ye comes this way to speak to you.” 
_ For M. Moulin, with a look of importance so vast 
that he could hardly see out of his eyes, had been 
making his way in and out among the tables toward 
thedesk. And presently he stood before me, breath- 
ng so loudly through his nose that it could only be 
lescribed as stertorous, but giving me, nevertheless, the 
sow of ceremony, his heels together and his hand upon his 
reart. 

“M’sieur!’’ 

“M’sieur!” 

“Could I have the honor of m’sieur’s presence in my 
orivate office for a few minutes?” 

' ©With pleasure, m’sieur.’ 

“M’sieur!”’ 

' It was most exquisitely done; and, as I followed the 
majestic figure of M. Moulin to his private bureau at the 
vack of the comptoir, I began to feel as Gabrielle felt—that 
she spirit.of adventure was in the air that night. 

The stranger was sitting by the side of M. Moulin’s 
Jesk; and after the portly proprietor had ensconced him- 
self i in the chair of honor he cleared his throat with a most 
mpressive sound and thus began—to me: 

“Mon cher ami, I am not a stranger to you! Que 
liable! I think I may even say that you know me ver’, 
ver’ well. If anyone says to you ‘What sort of a man is 
M’sieur Moulin?’ you can place your hand upon your 
neart and say: ‘Heisa man of many! Que diable! He 
aas a mind like a rasoir—sooblime!—pénétrant!—mag- 
nifique!’ And yet, m’sieur, you can tell your friend: ‘He 
is modest like the flower. You could talk to him all day 
and all night and he would not tell you that the Grand 
Maréchal de France once decorate’ him personally with 
the medal he wears right here!’” 

Whereupon M. Moulin smote himself so vigorously 
upon the breast that his medal jingled. And, though he 
continued to speak to me, I couldn’t get rid of the idea 
that in reality he was talking for the benefit of the stranger 
who sat by his desk and who was still preserving that 
brooding look of dominance which I had previously seen 
in the restaurant. 

“Que diable!”’ cried M. Moulin in growing excitement. 
“Any other man would be content to rest upon his laurel! 
But not for Victor 
Moulin! He whoin- 
vent’ the Soup Pipe 
Moulin, which shall 
one day feed the ar- 
mies of the world; he 
who invent’ the 
Grand Moulin Sees- 
tem of Magnets, 
which yet shall draw 
the enemies’ bullets 
from the sky; he— 
the same Victor 
Moulin—the same 
who now addresses 
you, m’sieur!—he 
has now conceived 
the gr-r-randest in- 
Spiration of all time. 
Mon Dieu! With- 
out the loss of a seen- 
gleman—not one!— 
‘I have thought of a 
plan that will stop 
the war; restore 
Alsace-Lorraine, 
Belgique, Poland, 
Serbia, and all the 
\rest of them; cause 
\the boche to pay us 
\what indemnity we 
| choose; and finally— 
jmost ravishing this 
of all—will cause 
that Kaiser Beel to 
walk next week in 
this poor restaurant 
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“and for Nearly an Hour He Sat There Trying to 
Make the Parrot Eat Tabac’”’ 


of mine and surrender himself to me in a scene that shall 
live in history, and nevaire—nevaire die!” 

At this, even the stranger started up with a sudden 
gleam of interest—as well he might; but the next mo- 
ment he had settled down in his chair again, as aloof and 
dominant as ever, for all the world like an old eagle think- 
ing over yesterday’s sortie and planning to-morrow’s. 

“‘Mon cher docteur,’’ exclaimed M. Moulin, rising and 
striking an attitude, “allow me to present to you the 
great Giraflon!”’ 

The stranger rose and we bowed to each other. Again I 
felt that creepy feeling, and then I suddenly remembered 
that Giraflon was the name of France’s most famous 
hypnotist, successor to Doctor Mesmer, half man of science 
and half charlatan, who wassaid to have acquired a fortune 
in the dramatic exhibitions of his art throughout Europe. 

“And now, messieurs,’”’ continued M. Moulin, “I shall 
tell you my plan: To begin with, we must have a hypno- 
tist—you onderstand?—a brave man, a true man, and a 
man who speaks good German. We disguise this man in 
the uniform of a German officer, and we call him—que 
diable!—let us call him Colonel Giraflon!”’ 

At that the great Giraflon started in his chair and shot 
me a look that seemed to say: ‘‘ Are you in this thing too?”’ 

“The night arrives,’ continued M. Moulin, serenely 
soaring in the clouds of his inspiration, “and Colonel 
Giraflon steals out to the German trenches. There, 
bientét, he finds a boche private. ‘Take me to your cap- 
tain!’ says Colonel Giraflon; and—voild!—that is the first 
step forward. 

““What happens next? Ah, so seemple! When Colonel 
Giraflon reaches the captain he takes him in a corner and 
hypnotizes him—makes himself the ‘master of the boche’s 
brain—and secures a letter of introduction to his superior 
officer. 

“Thus up and up and up the great Giraflon rises, and 
every step he takes he makes himself the master of the 


boche’s brain. From captain he gets an introduc- 
tion to the colonel. ‘See this man alone,’ says the 
note. You onderstand? From colonel he goes to 
lieutenant general. From him to staff general. 
And from him to the great Von Hindenburg him- 
self! ‘Dear Kaiser,’ writes Von Hindenburg when 
Colonel Giraflon has mastered his brain as well, 
‘the bearer of this letter has an important message 
for your ears alone. Give him a private interview. 
The Fatherland—mon Dieu!—the Fatherland will 
never regret it!’ 

“And then—you onderstand?— Colonel Giraflon 
puts Kaiser Beel in a trance as well and makes him 
do whatever he wills—makes him send his soldiers 
home and give back everything he has tooken; 
makes him give us back Alsace and that poor Lor- 
raine; makes him pay a grand indemnity; and 
finally—ah, ravishing! ravishing!—he makes him 
get into an airship and come to Bains, where he 
descends here on the lawn outside. And in less than 
a week, mes amis, that Kaiser Beel enters the door 
of the Restaurant Moulin and gives me his sword— 
which I break on my knee—and he falls on the floor 
at my feet !”’ 

M. Moulin had been gradually working himself up to the 
supreme pitch of excitement, like a car warming up in a 
cold garage; but now at last he caught his own fire and 
all his cylinders began to roar with a passionate exhaust. 

““And there it is, messieurs!’’ he cried. ‘‘The most stu- 
pendous conception since the war began! Henceforth this 
occasion, this room, this conversation, will be immortal! 
For a week now I myself have tried to learn the grand 
hypnotic art, sending to Paris for a list of books and prac- 
ticing on everyone I met. But—hélas!—I have the will 
and not the power! And so I sent for you, mon cher M. 
Giraflon, to share with me a most exquisite honor! And 
for you, mon cher docteur, I send so that when the deed is 
accomplished there shall be no doubt in the great sister 
republic that it was I who invent’ this most stupendous 
affair. I—Victor Moulin! I, and no other!” 

Throughout the latter part of this recital the great 
Giraflon had sat motionless in his chair, without moving a 
muscle or twitching a nerve of his face. But at this point 
he turned to me, unobserved by M. Moulin, gave me a 
most significant look, and turned his head again—all in the 
flicker of an eye. I was wondering what he meant when a 
knock sounded on the door, and the next moment Ga- 
brielle appeared in the doorway and looked at me. 

‘‘Pardon, m’sieur,”’ she said, ‘“‘but they have sent for 
a doctor from Headquarters across the street.”” Andina 
lower voice she added: ‘‘ You are to ask for the maréchal 
himself.” 


III 


FOUND the Maréchal de France in a private room of 
the graystone chateau across the avenue, looking like a 
tired old lion who is beginning to need his rest. He wel- 
comed me with one of his sad, expressive smiles, and then 
called my attention to the broken figure of a German 
officer who was propped on a chair by the side of tne desk. 
“Our friend here is practically unconscious,” said the 
maréchal; “and yet I want him to talk. To examine a 
prisoner against his 

will—that is against 


When He Leaned Over the German Officer’s Chair and Began the Visible Manifestations of His Uncanny 
Art He Reminded Me More Than Anything of Mephistopheles 


the ordinary rules of 
civilized warfare. 
But let me tell you 
why I want to exam- 
ine this one, so there 
may be no misun- 
derstanding in the 
future.” 

The maréchal 
drew a long breath 
and shook his head 
while he did so. 

“*Perhaps you 
have heard the ru- 
mors,’ he began, 
“that there is a leak 
here at Headquar- 
ters—a leak of such 
magnitude that’ our 
plans are known to 
the enemy almost 
before they are per- 
fected. The ‘rumor 
finally attained such 
proportions that I 
came to Bains my- 
self, either to prove 
or disprove it. 

“So this morning 
I laid a trap. I ar- 
ranged our plans in 
such a way that 
nearly all our gunsat 

(Continued on 
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HY is it that nine 
persons out of ten 
cannot pass a 


“Wet Paint” sign without 
sticking a finger on the 


shiny moist surface to 
make sure there is no de- 
ception? 

Again, why is it that the 
average American has only 
to be told that he must not 
do a thing to make him 
long to do it, and scheme 
ways of doing it? 

If you can answer either 
of these questions you are 
in a fair way to solve the 
riddle of the censor’s trou- 
bles. For the American 
soldier doesn’t try to beat 
the censor in order to get 
military information to 
people at home; he tries 
to beat him just to beat 
him—that’s all. 

It cannot make the 
slightest difference to his 
mother or his best girl 
whether he is in this vil- 
lage or that. They never 
heard of either of them, 
and it is quite enough that 
they know Bill is in France 
and is well and kicking. 
Yet thousands and thou- 
sands of the boys lie awake 
at nights thinking up 
methods of getting the 
name of their town past 
the censor. 

One wrote to his pal 
recently—‘‘ When a rainy 
evening comes all the boys 
write home to mother.” 
That looked perfectly in- 
nocent and calculated to 
give an accurate picture 
of American youth in his 
spare time, of course. But 
he had done a little deco- 
ration with the point of 
his pen—very faint, to be 
sure, but quite distinct under a magnifying glass. With 
dots over certain letters the sentence looked like this: 


“When a rainy evening comes all the boys write home 
to mother.” 


The dotted characters formed a sentence—We are at 
Somme. Somme wasn’t the name he gave, but it is the 
one I must give. 

Another tried to get round it by shading certain letters 
in a harmless paragraph. Both tricks were detected and 
the missives sent to the Intelligence Section for investiga- 
tion. 

One of the commonest stratagems is to write under the 
stamp on the envelope. That hardly shows a high order of 
inventiveness, since it is about the oldest of all methods of 
conveying secret information and the trained men in the 
base censor’s office are ever on the alert for it. Moreover, 
soldiers’ mail does not require stamps. 


The Doughboy’s Threat 


HE other day I saw a clumsy code which a doughboy 

had worked out. But he intrusted the letter in which 
he explained the key to a returning Red Cross man who 
was sailing home by way of England. The British searched 
this traveler and promptly sent the letter they found to 
the American Intelligence. 

He named practically all the towns of importance in our 
army zone and put opposite each name the name of a tree. 
For instance, Brussels was to be an oak, Dresden was 
called an elm, Berlin a lemon, and Vienna a pine—so that 
if the writer were to mention in subsequent communica- 
tions anything about a lemon the recipient would know 
that his regiment was in Berlin. Of course Brussels, Dres- 
den, Berlin and Vienna are not yet in the American zone, 
but they will serve to illustrate. 

Another hit upon practically the same method, but he 
used numbers instead of trees to designate the places. 
Thus, if he were to inquire of his father whether Aunt 
Eliza would be fifty-two or fifty-three on her next birthday 
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dad would instantly know that he meant to convey the 
news that they were in Venice, and so on. 

“T’ll need a force of code experts soon,’’ remarked the 
base censor, tossing over to me a letter which had been 
turned in by the British. 

It was from a doughboy to his girl. Evidently the sol- 
dier disliked to express his burning fervor in plain English 
which might come under an officer’s eye, for he camou- 
flaged with a laborious code. Translated it read: “If I 
ever get back I’ll hug you till your ribs crack.” 

The British censor’s notation on it was: “A code has 
been used here, but the matter is not important.” 

In some social circles it is the proper caper to convey 
kisses to your girl by making crosses at the bottom of the 
last sheet. The number of these crosses depends upon your 
affection or demonstrativeness, or upon the girl to whom 
you happen to be writing. Par exemple, as we linguists 
have it, you might send a stingy ten crosses to Elizabeth 
and then sit down an hour later and pour out your soul in 
a hundred and fifty of them to Bess or Louise—you know 
how that is. 

How the base censors hate those kisses! Not that they 
haven’t had little affairs of their own and plenty of them, 
but they don’t know whether the crosses really carry a 
tender message or are merely camouflage for military in- 
formation. Twenty-six kisses to Fay may mean “The 
regiment is in the trenches.” You never can tell. Conse- 
quently a lot of letters that go through the censor’s hands 
may reach their destination devoid of a single smack. It’s 
cruel—but c’est la guerre. 

All kinds and conditions of men try to beat the censor. 
The chaplain of a regiment tried it. Ina letter to a brother 
clergyman in America he mentioned that he had held 
divine service in a certain ancient church. It would have 
been easy for the other to ascertain from the name of the 
church the precise location of that regiment. The censor 
saved him the trouble. 

The genial lieutenant colonel who holds the job of base 
censor once remarked carelessly in a letter to his wife that 
he had dined at the Hotel, It happened to be a 
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famous provincial hos- 
telry. Back came answer 
from his wife: ‘I looked 
up that hotel in the guide- 
book and so I know you 
were at om 
“Tn this instance,” re- 
marked the officer, “no 
harm was done, because I 
happened to be visiting 
the French Front. But it 
shows how extraordinarily 
careful one has to be.’ 
Even newspaper corre- 
spondents have been 
known to camouflage. A 
young dramatic criticfrom 
New York, turned war 
correspondent, worked for 
weeks to get over a story 
about anew battalion com- 
mander. The whole value 
of the story lay in the offi- 
cer’s identity, but no 
names are permitted; go 
he endeavored to ease it 
across. ‘The son of a mil- 
itant American,’ he-wrote 
one day. The censor used 
his pencil. Twenty-four 
hours later the correspond- 
ent came to bat with 
““Who has a suggestion of 
his father’s fighting face.” 
That too was junked, 
“The son of a famous 
hunter and traveler” fared 
no better; and the censor 
grinned with fiendish glee 
over ‘‘census booster.’ 
Neither did equally vague 
references to ‘‘author 
statesman and moralist’| 
get him anywhere. 
“Tt’s possible they 
might guess who was 
meant,’ explained th 
press censor mildly. 
Finally the correspond. 
ent’s health began ti 
break under the strain 
He couldn’t sleep his usua 
ten hours o’ nights, and he abandoned the attempt ir 
despair. The last I heard of him he was headed for home 
Numerous attempts are made to forward letters to girl 
through third parties. In this fashion, an officer sen’ 
letters regularly in care of an old woman who sold flow 
ers near the Madeleine in Paris. Unknown to him, th 
girl was a spy. 2} 
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HE censor is inclined to frown on that kind of corre 
spondence even when it seems to be harmless. He per 
mits the harmless letters to go through, because he is no 
there to censor morals or love affairs but military informa 
tion. However, he sees to it that the character of the part; 
of the second part is investigated, because seventy-five p' 
cent of the names on the suspect list of the Intelligence 
Section belong to prostitutes, and the army authoritie 
cannot afford to have any of the men fall victims. Th 
world over, that class of women furnishes the bulk ¢ 
recruits to the ranks of the spies. = | 
Other men try to get communications to America with 
out censoring by giving them to local inhabitants to inelos 
in their letters. For instance, Private Field might write j 
little piece and hand it to the landlady of a billet in hi 
town to be forwarded inside the envelope that containe 
her own letter to a daughter in the United States. Suc 
a letter would be dropped into the French post, and Pr. 
vate Field figures that the American censor would neve 
see it. But the French censor opens the missive, discovel 
that the inclosure deals with matters affecting the Exped: 
tionary Force, and turns it over to our Intelligence. — 
They have tried the Morse code; they have tried ever 
known system of shorthand; they have written in Esp 
ranto. The base censors have combed them all. If an 
military information has reached the enemy through t 
mails to the United States or neutral countries it has 2 
been the fault of the censorship. J 
Their task is growing every month. In September on 
35,000 letters passed through the base censor’s hand 
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This number does not represent all the letters written by 
the Expeditionary Force by any means, for company offi- 
cers also censor the outgoing mail of their men; just what 
it represents will be explained presently. There were 61,- 
000 in October, 135,000 in November, and a flood of 201,- 
000 in December. January of 1918 was the largest. It 
averaged an increase of 2600 letters a day. They have had 
to enlarge the censorship staff by eighteen men; before 
this is published it will consist of twelve officers and more 
than sixty-five men. 

More than ninety per cent of the letters are perfectly 
harmless. Five per cent offend by naming places; the 
others mention brigades~or divisions. Indeed, soldiers 
seem to have a mania for telling the units to which they 
belong. The information could not possibly convey any- 
thing to their families, assuming them to be well-intentioned 
persons, but Brother Bill has his mind set on telling them. 

Were all the letters in English the task would be much 
simplified. But there are forty-six languages in the Ex- 
peditionary Force up to date. How many more will come 
. to light with the arrival of fresh troops staggers the 

imagination. I don’t say that the boys employ all those 
. languages in everyday conversation, because they don’t— 
the American soldier uses English, no matter how halt- 
, ingly it comes to his tongue—but they can speak and write 
| that many. The principal ones are Italian, Polish, French, 
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HE large and 
‘ [osatnes comfort- 
; able apartment of 
Rufus Haymaker, 
_ architect, in Central 
, Park West, was very 
| silent. It was scarcely 
/ dawn yet, and at the 
edge of the park, over 
» the way, looking out 
» from the front windows 
which graced this abode 
. and gave it its charm, 
» astately line of poplars 
was still shrouded in a 
gray morning mist. 
From his bedroom at 
one end of the hall, 
| where, also, a glimpse 
) of the park was to be 
‘had, came Mr. Hay- 
. maker at this early hour 
, to sit by one of these 
, broader windows and 
, contemplate these trees 
jand a small lake be- 
j yond. Hewasvery fond 
/ of Nature in its mani- 
‘fold art forms—quite 
poetic, in fact. 

He was a tall and 
spare man of about 
sixty, not ungraceful, 

though slightly stoop- 
shouldered, with heavy 
-Overhanging eyebrows 
-and hair, and a short, 
professionally cut gray 
mustache and beard, 
which gave him a severe 
and yet agreeable pres- 
ence. For the present 
| he was clad in a light- 
blue dressing gown with 
silver cords, which en- 
, veloped him completely. He had thin, pale, long-fingered 
hands, wrinkled at the back and slightly knotted at the 
| joints, which bespoke the artist, in mood at least, and his 
, eyes had a weary and yet restless look in them. 
For only yesterday Doctor Storm, the family physician, 
_ who was in attendance on his wife, ill now for these three 
_ Weeks past with a combination of heart lesion, kidney poi- 
| soning and neuritis, had taken him aside and said very 
softly and affectionately, as though he were trying to spare 
| his feelings: “To-morrow, Mr. Haymaker, if your wife is 
no better I will call in my friend, Doctor Grainger, whom 
| you know, for a consultation. He is more of an expert in 
these matters of the heart’’—the heart, Mr. Haymaker 


had time to note ironically —‘“ than I am. Together we will 
make a thorough examination, and then I hope we shall 
be better able to say what the possibilities of her recovery 
really are. It’s been a very trying case, a very stubborn 
one, I might say. Still, she has a great deal of vitality and 


Slovak, Bohemian, Little Russian and Cossack, Greek, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Yiddish, Flemish or Walloon, Dutch, 
Danish, Persian, Armenian, Arabic, Finnish, Portuguese, 
Chinese, Rumanian, Czech, Hawaiian, Tahitian, Serbian, 
Albanian, Welsh, Bulgarian and the Pacific dialects. 

With such a babel of tongues how can the censor pass on 
the stuff? The remedy is found in our army itself. If a 
man can write in Chinese it is reasonable to suppose that 
he can translate what somebody else writes in Chinese. 
Therefore when a letter comes in an unknown language the 
base censor applies to have the writer of it transferred to 
his department, after he has been investigated by the In- 
telligence Section and found to be reliable and trustworthy. 
In that way they are prepared to handle all such letters 
that come to their mill. 

They found a corporal who could write French, German, 
Armenian, Syrian, Turkish and Arabic. A man like that 
is far more valuable working for the base censor than he 
would be with a rifle in the trenches. And they picked up 
two privates who were college graduates and could read 
Portuguese and Italian readily. 

The base censors were confronted with other difficulties 
besides straight translation of foreign languages. Some- 
times a man employed the characters of one language to 
write in another. Thus, an infantryman sent a long letter 
home in Greek characters. When it was done into the 
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Miss Filson Pattered On; and He Meditated as to the Strangeness of it All, the Variability of His Own Moods 


is doing as well as could be expected, all things considered. 
At the same time, though I don’t wish to alarm you unnec- 
essarily—and there is no occasion for great alarm yet— 
still I feel it my duty to warn you that her condition is very 
serious indeed. Not that I wish you to feel that she is 
certain to die. I don’t think she is. Not at all. Just the 
contrary. She may get well, and probably will, and live all 
of twenty years more.’’ Mentally Mr. Haymaker sighed a 
purely spiritual sigh. ‘She has fine recuperative powers, 
so far as I can judge, but she has a bad heart, and this 
kidney trouble has not helped it any. Just now, when her 
heart should have'the least strain, it has the most. 

“She is just at that point where, as I may say, things are 
in the balance. A day or two, or three or four at the most, 
ought to show which way things will go. But, as I have 
said before, I do not wish to alarm you unnecessarily. We 
are not nearly at the end of our tether. We haven’t tried 
blood transfusion yet, and there are several arrows to that 
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Roman it did not make English. The censors were at a 
loss; they suspected a code. Then one of the staff dis- 
covered that the language used was Rumanian. 

Occasionally a soldier claims to be a far better linguist 
than he actually is, and there is as much difference between 
his claims and the number of languages he speaks as be- 
tween a Mexican communiqué and what really happened. 
One man solemnly asserted that he spoke five languages. 

‘What are they?” 

“German, Middle German and Low German.’’ 

“That’s only three.” 

“And American and English.” 

Letters in foreign languages average round six hundred 
a day at this writing. Half of them are in Italian; Polish 
comes next; then French—more especially French- 
Canadian, for that race is largely represented in the Ex- 
peditionary Force. After French comes the Scandinavian. 
The German letters rank with the Hawaiian and Chinese 
in numbers—about one letter a day. 

The censors have experienced a curious difficulty in 
reading French-Canadian communications. Most of the 
writers were educated in American schools in English, and 
learned to talk French in their own homes. Consequently 
they acquired nothing of French orthography or of gram- 
matical construction. The result is that they can speak 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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bow. Besides, at any 
moment she may re- 
spond more vigorously 
to medication than she 
has heretofore — espe- 
cially in connection 
with her kidneys. In 
that case the situation 
would be greatly re- 
lieved at once. 

“However, as I say, 
I feel it my duty to 
speak to you in this way 
in order that you may 
be mentally prepared 
for any event, because 
in such an odd combina- 
tion as this the worst 
may happen at any 
time. Wenever can tell. 
Asan old friend of yours 
and Mrs. Haymaker’s, 
and knowing how much 
you two mean to each 
other’’—Mr. Hay- 
maker merely stared at 
him vacantly—‘I feel 
it my duty to prepare 
you in this way. We 
all of us have to face 
these things. Only last 
year I lost my dear 
Matilda, my youngest 
child, as you know. Just 
the same, as I say, I 
have the feeling that 
Mrs. Haymaker is not 
really likely to die soon, 
and that we—Doctor 
Grainger and myself — 
shall still be able to pull 
her through. I really 
do.” 

Doctor Storm looked 
at Mr. Haymaker as 
though he were very sorry for him—an old man long 
accustomed to his wife’s ways and likely to be made very 
unhappy by her untimely end; whereas Mr. Haymaker, 
though staring in an almost sculptural way, was really 
thinking what a farce it all was, what a dull mixture of 
error and illusion on the part of all. Here he was, sixty 
years of age, weary of all this, of life really—a man who 
had never been really happy in all the time that he had 
been married; and yet here was his wife, who from’con- 
ventional reasons believed that he was or should be, and 
who on account of this was serenely happy herself, or nearly 
so. And this doctor, who imagined that he was old and 
weak and therefore in need of this loving woman’s care 
and sympathy and understanding! Unconsciously he 
raised a deprecating hand. 

Also his children, who thought him dependent on her 
and happy with her; his servants and her and his friends 
thinking the same thing, and yet he really was not. It was 
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all a lie. He was unhappy. Always he had been unhappy, 
it seemed, ever since he had been married—for over thirty- 
one years now. Neyer in all that time, for even so much as 
a single day, had he ever done anything but long, long, 
long, in a dark, constrained way—for what, he scarcely 
dared think—not to be married any more—to be free—to 
be as he was before ever he saw Mrs. Haymaker. 

And yet being conventional in mood and training and 
utterly domesticated by time and conditions over which he 
seemed not to have much control—nature, customs, public 
opinion, and the like, coming into play as forees—he had 
drifted, had not taken any drastic 
action. No, he had merely drifted, 
wondering if time, accident or some- 
thing might not interfere and 
straighten out his life for him, 
but itnever had. Now weary, 
old, or rapidly becoming so, he 
condemned himself for his in- 
action. 

Why hadn’t he done some- 
thing about it years before? 
Why hadn’t he broken it up 
before it was too late, and 
saved his own soul, his longing 
for life, color? Butno, he had 
not. Why complain so bitterly 
now? 

All the time the doctor had 
talked the day before he had 
wanted to smile a wry, dry, 
cynical smile, for in reality he 
did not want Mrs. Haymaker 
to live—or at least at the 
moment he thought so. He 
was too miserably tired of it 
all. 

And so now, after nearly 
twenty-four hours of the same 
unhappy thought, sitting by 
this window looking at a not- 
distant building which shone faintly in the haze, he ran 
his fingers through his hair as he gazed, and sighed. 

How often in these weary months, and even years past— 
ever since he and his wife had been living here, and before— 
had he come to these or similar windows while she was still 
asleep, to sit and dream! For some years now they had 
not even roomed together, so indifferent had the whole 
state become, though she did not seem to consider that 
significant, either. Life had become more or less of a prac- 
tical problem to her, one of position, place, prestige. And 
yet how often, viewing his life in retrospect, had he wished 
that his life had been as sweet as his dreams—that his 
dreams had come true. 

After a time on this early morning—for it was still gray, 
with the faintest touch of pink in the east—he shook his 
head solemnly and sadly, then rose and returned along the 
hall to his wife’s bedroom, at the door of which he paused 
to look where she lay seriously ill, and beside her in an 
armchair, fast asleep, a trained nurse who was supposedly 
keeping the night vigil ordered by the doctor, but who no 
doubt was now very weary. His wife was sleeping also— 
very pale, very thin now, and very weak. He felt sorry for 
her at times, in spite of his own weariness; now, for in- 
stance. Why need he have made so great a mistake so long 
ago? Perhaps it was his own fault for not having been 
wiser inhis youth. Then he went quietly on to hisownroom, 
to lie down and think. 

Always these days, now that she was so very ill and the 
problem of her living was so very acute, the creeping dawn 
thus roused him—to think. It seemed as though he could 
not really sleep soundly any more, so stirred and distrait 
was he. He was not so much tired or physically worn as 
mentally bored or disappointed. Life had treated him so 
badly, he kept thinking to himself over and over. He had 
never had the woman he had really wanted, though he had 
been married so long, had been faithful, respectable and 
loved by her, in her way. “In her way,’ he half quoted to 
himself as he lay there. 

Presently he would get up, dress and go down to his 
office as usual if his wife were not worse. But—but, he 
asked himself—would she be? Would that slim and yet 
so durable organism of hers—quite as old as his own, or 
nearly so—break under the strain of this really severe ill- 
ness? That would set him free again, and nicely, without 
blame or comment on him. He could then go where he 
chose once more, do as he pleased—think of that—without 
let or hindrance. For she was ill at last, so very ill, the first 
and really great illness she had endured since their mar- 
riage. For weeks now she had been lying so, hovering, as 
it were, between life and death, one day better, the next 
day worse, and yet not dying, and with no certainty that 
she would, and yet not getting better either. Doctor Storm 
insisted that it was a leak in her heart which had suddenly 
manifested itself that was causing all the real trouble. He 
was apparently greatly troubled as to how to control it. 

During all this period Mr. Haymaker had been, as usual, 
most sympathetic. His manner toward her was always 
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He Found Her Lying There 
Pale and Weak, But With a Very Faint Smile for Him 


soft, kindly, apparently tender. He had never really 
begrudged her anything—nothing certainly that he could 
afford. He was always glad to see her and the children 
humanly happy—though they, too, largely on account of 
her, he thought, had proved a disappointment to hin— 
because he sympathized with her somewhat unhappy 
youth—narrow and stinted; and yet he had never been 
happy himself, never, in all the time that he had been 
married. She also had endured much, he kept telling him- 
self when he was most unhappy—he was always willing to 
admit that—only she had had his love, or thought she had— 
an actual spiritual peace, which he had never had. She 
k-ew she had a faithful husband. He felt that he had 
never really had a wife at all, not one that he could love 
as he knew a wife should be loved. His dreams as to that! 

Going to his office later in the day—it was in one of 
those tall buildings that face Madison Square—he had 
looked first, in passing, at the trees that line Central Park 
West, and then at the bright wall of apartment houses 
facing it, and meditated sadly, heavily. Here the sidewalks 
were crowded with nursemaids and children at play, and 
in between them, of course, the occasional citizen loitering 
or going about his errands. The day was so fine, so youth- 
ful, as spring days will seem. As he looked, especially at 
the children, and the young men bustling office-ward, 
mostly in new spring suits, he sighed and wished that he 
were young once more. Think how brisk and hopeful they 
were! Everything was before them. They could still pick 
and choose—no age or established conditions to stay them. 
Were any of them, he asked himself for the thousandth 
time, it seemed to him, as wearily connected as he had been 
at their age? Did they each have a charming young wife 
to love—one of whom they were passionately fond—such a 
one as he had never had, or did they not? 

Wondering, he reached his office on one of the topmost 
floors of one of those highest buildings commanding a wide 
view of the city, and surveyed it wearily. Here were 
visible the two great rivers of the city, its towers and spires 
and far-flung walls. From these sometimes, even yet, he 
seemed to gain a patience to live, to hope. How in his 
youth all this had inspired him—or that other city that 
was then! Even now he was always at peace here, so much 
more so than in his own home, pleasant as it was. Here he 
could look out over this great scene and dream or he 
could lose the memory in his work that his love-life had 
been a failure. The great city, the buildings he could plan 
or supervise, the efficient help that always surrounded 
him—his help, not hers—aided to take his mind off him- 
self and that deep-seated inner ache or loss. 

The care of Mr. Haymaker’s apartment during his wife’s 
illness and his present absence throughout the day de- 
volved upon a middle-aged woman of great seriousness, 
Mrs. Elfridge by name, whom Mr. Haymaker had em- 
ployed years before; and under her a maid of all work, 
Hester, who waited on table, opened the door, and the 
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like; and also at present two trained nurses, one for 
night and one for day service, who were in charge of 
Mrs. Haymaker. The nurses were both bright, healthy, 
blue-eyed girls, who attracted Mr. Haymaker and sug- 
gested all the youth he had lost—without really disturb- 
ing his poise. It would seem as though that could 
never be done. ‘ 

In addition, of course, there was the loving interest 
of his son Wesley and his daughter Ethelberta—whom 
his wife had named so in spite of him—both of whom 
had long since married and had children of their own 
and were living in different parts of the great city. In 
this crisis both of them came daily to learn how things 
were, and occasionally to stay for the entire afternoon 
or evening, or both. Ethelberta had wanted to come 
and take charge of the apartment entirely during her 
mother’s illness, only Mrs. Haymaker, who was still 
able to direct, and fond of doing so, would not hear of 
it. She was not so ill but that she could still 
speak, and in this way could inquire and direct, 
Besides, Mrs. Elfridge was as good as Mrs, 
Haymaker in all things that related to Mr. Hay- 
maker’s physical comfort, or so she thought. ~ 
J If the truth will come out—as it will in go 
many pathetic cases—it was never his physical 
so much as his spiritual or affectional comfort 
that Mr. Haymaker craved. As said before, 
he had never loved Mrs. Haymaker, or certainly 
not since that now long-distant period back in 
Muskegon, Michigan, where both had been born 
and where they had lived and met at the ages, 
she of fifteen, he of seventeen. It had been, 
strange as it might seem now, a love match at 
first sight with them. She had seemed so sweet, 
a girl of his own age or a little younger, the 
daughter of a local chemist. Later, when he had 
been forced by poverty to go out into the world 
to make his own way, he had written her much, 
and imagined her to be all that. she had seemed 
at fifteen, and more—a dream among fair women. 
But Fortune, slow in coming to his aid and fickle 
in fulfilling his dreams, had brought it about that for 
several years more he had been compelled to stay away 
nearly all of the time, unable to marry her; during which 
period, unknown to himself really, his own point of view 
had altered. How it had happened he could never tell 
really, but so it was. The great city, larger experiences— 
while she was still enduring the smaller ones—other faces, 
dreams of larger things, had all combined to destroy it or 
her; only he had not quite realized it then. He was always 
so slow in realizing the full import of the immediate thing, 
he thought. 

That was the time, as he had afterward told himself— 
how often!—that he should have discovered his mistake 
and stopped. Later it always seemed to become more and 
more impossible. Then, in spite of some heartache to her 
and some distress to himself, no doubt, all would be well 
for him now. But no; he had been too inexperienced, t 
ignorant, too bound by all the conventions and punctilios 
of his simple Western world. He thought an engagement, 
however unsatisfactory it might come to seem afterward, 
was an engagement, and binding. An honorable man would 
not break one—or so his country moralists argued. 

He might have written her, he might have told her, then. 
But he had been too sensitive and kindly to speak of it. 
Afterward it was too late. He feared to wound her, to undo 
her life. But now—now—look’at his! He had gone back 
on several occasions before marriage, and might have seen 
and done and been free if he had had but courage and 
wisdom. But no; duty, order, the beliefs of the region in 
which he had been reared, and of America—what it ex- 
pected and what she expected and was entitled to—had 
done for him completely. He had not spoken. Instead, he 
had gone on and married her without speaking of the change 
in himself, without letting her know how worse than ashes 
it had all become. What a fool he had been! he had since 
told himself over and over. g 

Well, having made a mistake it was his duty perhaps, at 
least according to current beliefs, to stick by.it and make 
the best of it; but still that had never prevented him from 
being unhappy. He could not prevent that himself. Dur- 
ing all these long years, therefore, owing to these same con- 
ventions—what people would think and say—he had been 
compelled to live with her, to cherish her, to pretend to be 
happy with her—“‘another perfect union,” as he sometimes 
said to himself. He had been unhappy, horribly so. Even 
her face wearied him at times, and her presence, her 
mannerisms. Only yesterday morning Doctor Storm had 
seemed to indicate by his manner that he thought him 
lonely, in danger of being left all alone and desperately sad 
and neglected in case she died. Who would take care of 
him? his eyes had seemed to say—and yet he himself 
wanted nothing so much as to be alone for a time, at least 
in this life, to think for himself, to do for himself, to forget 
this long, dreary period in which he had pretended to be 
something that he was not. 

Was he never to be rid of the dull round of it, he asked 
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himself now—never before he himself died? And yet 
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shortly afterward he would reproach himself for these very 
thoughts, as being wrong, hard, unkind—thoughts that 
would certainly condemn him in the eyes of the general 
public, that public which made reputations and one’s 
general standing before the world. 
- During all this time he had never even let her know—no, 
not once—of the tremendous and soul-crushing sacrifice 
he had made. Like the Spartan boy, he had concealed the 
fox gnawing at his vitals. He had not complained. He had 
been, indeed, the model husband, as such things go in 
conventional walks. If you doubted it, look at his position; 
or that of his children; or his wife—her mental and physi- 
‘eal comfort, even in her illness, her unfailing belief that 
he was all he should be! Never once apparently, during all 
‘these years, had she doubted his love or felt him to be 
unduly unhappy—or, if not that exactly, if not fully 
accepting his love as something that was still at a fever 
heat, the thing it once was—still believing that he found 
pleasure and happiness in being with her, and a comfort in 
knowing that it would endure to the end! To the end! 
During all these years she had gone on molding his and her 
lives—as much as that was possible in his case—to suit her- 
self; and thinking all the time that she was doing what he 
wanted or at least what was best for him. 
- How she adored convention! What did she not think 
she knew in regard to how things ought to be—mainly 
‘what her old home surroundings had taught her, the Amer- 
ican idea of this, that and the other! Her theories in 
regard to friends, education of the children, and so on, had 
‘in the main prevailed, even when he did not quite agree 
‘with her; her desires for certain types of pleasure and 
amusement, of companionship, andso on, were conventional 
‘types always. There had been little quarrels, of course, 
always had been—what happy home is free of them?—but 
still he had always given in, or nearly always, and had 
‘acted as though he were satisfied in so doing. 
' Why, therefore, should he complain now, or she ever 
have imagined that he was.unhappy? She did not. Like 
all their relatives and friends of the region from which they 
‘sprang, and here also—and she had been most careful to 
‘regulate that, courting whom she pleased and ignoring all 
‘others—she still believed most firmly, more so than ever, 
that she knew what was best for him, what he really thought 
and wanted. It made him smile most wearily at times. 

For in her eyes—in regard to him, at least, not always 
‘so with others, he had found—marriage was a sacrament, 
‘sacrosanct, never to be 
‘dissolved. One life, 
onelove. Once one had 
‘accepted the yoke or 
‘even asked a girl to 
marry, it was every 
‘man’s duty to abide by 
‘it. To break an engage- 
‘ment, to be unfaithful 
‘to a wife, even unkind 
‘to her—what a crime, 
‘in her eyes! Such 
‘people ought to be 
‘drummed out of the 
world. They were not fit 
‘to live—dogs, brutes! 

And yet, look at him- 
seli—what of him? 
“What of one who had 
“made a mistake in re- 
gard toallthis? Where 
‘was his compensation 
to come from, his peace 
‘and happiness? Here 

onearth or only insome 

mythical heaven—that 

odd, angelic heaven 
that she still believed 

in? Whatafarce! And 
all her friends and his 
would think he would 
be so miserable now if 
she died, or at least 
ought tobe. Sofarhad 
asinine convention and 
belief in custom carried 
the world. Think of it! 
| But even that was 
“not the worst. No; 
_ that was not the worst, 
either. It had been the 
| gradual realization 
coming along through 
the years that he had 
married an essentially 
small, narrow woman 
who could never really 


ADP GAN EE Thing,” 
| eee his point of oe 
| View—or, rather, the 
significance of his 
dreams or emotions— 
and yet with whom, 


nevertheless, because of this original promise or mistake, 
he was compelled to live. Grant her every quality of good- 
ness, energy, industry, intent—as he did freely—still there 
was this; and it could never be adjusted—never. Essen- 
tially, as he had long since discovered, she was narrow, 
ultraconventional, whereas he was an artist by nature, 
brooding and dreaming strange dreams and thinking of 
far-off things which she did not or could not understand 
or did not sympathize with, save in a general and very 
remote way. The nuances of his craft, the wonders and 
subtleties of forms and angles—had she ever realized how 
significant these were to him, let alone to herself? No, 
never. She had not the least true appreciation of them— 
never had had. And he could not now go elsewhere to 
discover that sympathy. No. He had never really wanted 
to, since the public and she would object, and thinking 
it half evil himself. 

Still, how was it, he often asked himself, that Nature 
could thus allow one conditioned or equipped with emotions 
and seekings such as his, not of an utterly conventional 
order, to seek out and pursue one like Ernestine, who was 
not fitted to understand him or to care what his personal 
moods might be? Was love truly blind, as the old saw 
insisted, or did Nature really plan, and cleverly, to torture 
the artist mind—as it did the pearl-bearing oyster with 
a grain of sand—with something seemingly inimical, in 
order that it might produce beauty? Sometimes he 
thought so. Perhaps the many interesting and beautiful 
buildings he had planned—the world called them so, at 
least—had been due to the loving care he lavished on them, 
being shut out from love and beauty elsewhere. Cruel 
Nature, that cared so little for the dreams of man—the 
individual man or woman! 

At the time he had married Ernestine he was really too 
young to know exactly what it was he wanted to do or how 
it was he was going to feel in the years to come; and yet 
there was no one to guide him, to stop him. The custom of 
the time was all in favor of this dread disaster. Nature 
herself seemed to desire it—mere children being the be-all 
and the end-all of everything. Think of that as a theory! 
Later, when it became so clear to him what he had done, 
and in spite of all the conventional thoughts and condi- 
tions that seemed to bind him to this fixed condition, he 
had grown restless and weary, but never really irritable. 

He had concealed it all from her; only this hankering 
after beauty of mind and body in ways not represented by 


“Though I Don’t Wish to Alarm You Unnecessarily, Still I Feel it My Duty to Warn You 


That Her Condition is Very Serious Indeed’’ 


her had hurt so—grown finally almost too painful to bear. 
He had dreamed and dreamed of something different until 
it had become almost an obsession. Was it never to be, 
that something different—never, anywhere, in all time? 
What a tragedy! Soon he would be dead, and then it would 
never be anywhere—anywhere! Ernestine was charming, 
he would admit, or had been at first, though time had proved 
that she was not charming to him either mentally or physi- 
cally in any compelling way; but how did that help him 
now? He had actually found himself bored by her for more 
than twenty-seven years now, and this other dream grow- 
ing, growing, growing—until 

But now he was old, and she was dying, or might be, 
and it could not make so much difference what happened; 
only it could, too, because he wanted to be free for a little 
while, just for a little while, before he died. 

One of the things that had always irritated him about 
Mrs. Haymaker was this: In spite of his determination 
never to offend the social code in any way—he had felt for 
so many reasons, emotional as well as practical, that he 
could not afford so to do—and also in spite of the fact that 
he had been tortured by this show of beauty in the eyes and 
bodies of others, his wife, fearing perhaps in some strange 
psychic way that he might change, had always tried to 
make him feel or believe—premeditatedly and of a pur- 
pose, he thought—that he was not the kind of man who 
would be attractive to women; that he lacked some 
physical fitness, some charm that other men had, which 
would cause all young and really charming women to turn 
away from him. Think of it! He to whom so many 
women had turned with questioning eyes! 

Also that she had married him largely because she had 
felt sorry for him! He chose to let her believe that, because 
he was sorry for her. Because other women had seemed to 
draw near to him at times in some appealing or seductive 
way, she had insisted that he was not even a cavalier, let 
alone a Lothario; that he was ungainly, slow, uninterest- 
ing—to all women but her! 

Persistently, he thought, and without any real need, she 
had harped on this, fighting chimeras, a chance danger in 
the future, though he had never given her any real reason, 
and had never even planned to sin against her in any way— 
never. She had thus tried to poison his own mind in regard 
to himself and his art. And yet—and yet Ah, those 
eyes of other women, their haunting beauty, the flitting 
something they said to him of infinite, inexpressible delight! 
Why had his life been 
so very hard? 

One of the disturbing 
things about all this 
was the iron truth that 
it had driven home, 
that Nature, unless it 
were expressed or rep- 
resented by some fierce 
determination from 
within, cared no whit 
for him or any other, 
manor woman. Unless 
one acted for oneself, 
uponsome stern conclu- 
sion nurtured within, 
one might rot and die 
spiritually. Nature did 
not care. “‘Blessed be 
the meek’’—yes. 
Blessed be the strong, 
rather, for they made 
their own happiness. 
All these years in which 
he had dwelt and 
worked in this knowl- 
edge, nothing had hap- 
pened, except to him, 
and that in an unsatis- 
factory way. All along 
he had seen what was 
happening to him; and 
yet held by convention 
he had refused to act 
always, because some- 
how he was not hard 
enough to act. Almost 
like a bird in a cage, an 
animal peeping out 
from behind bars, he 
had viewed the world of 
free thought and freer 
action. In many a 
drawing-room, on the 
street, or in his own 
home even, he had 
looked into an eye, the 
face of someone who 
seemed to offer under- 
standing, to know, to 
sympathize, though she 
(Continued on Page 81) 
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A mauve mildewed hole 
Full of sawdust and soul, 
Five modern Verlaines sat discussing their share 
In winning the war, which—as all quite agreed— 
They hadn’t begun, though undoubted the need 
For promptness and speed. 
They were magazine writers, whose rare inspirations 
Were limited mostly to rare publications 
Of small circulations. 
There were Pandlewheel Pouch, muckraker—retired, 
Though no less inspired— 
Ethelwynde Grouch, 
Wynnie Moore Pynnie, 
Launcelot Jinnie 
And Hannibal Whiffingbole Featherlyn Outch. 


ace 


Tyrant!’ He Murmurs in Accents Refined. 
‘This Liquid is Poison, the Pizenest Kind’’’ 


As they sat, chin to chin, sipping aniseed sirup, 
The clank of the saber, the creak of the stirrup 
Startled the air 
Of Washington Square. 
And Pandlewheel Pouch, ever ready to preach, 
Stroked his long headdress and burst into speech: 


“Ts it fitting and proper—the answer is No!— 
That while plutocrats blithely to Washington go 
To work on these national jobs of defense 
At an annual payment of ninety-nine cents 

We 
Who agree 
That we’re mightily gifted, 
Loftily lifted, 
Like hawks looking down on the life of the flea, 
Should perch in disdain 
On our own higher plane 
When Liberty clamors for brains such as ours 
To properly punish those mean Central Powers?”’ 


“Oh, Pandlewheel Pouch!’’ This was Wynnie’s sweet coo. 
“You wonderful man! 
You have always a plan— 
Now what should we do?”’ 


“We should fly to our typewriters, quickly begin— 
Let the central idea be How We Can Win. 
Let each give his theory, brutal or kind, 
To show to the bourgeoisie’s stultified mind 
That victory lies with the fellows who think.”’ 
Here Pandlewheel called for another sweet drink. 


Then Launcelot Jinnie spoke, calm and serene: 
“T’ve a story on hand 
That is perfectly grand— 
Rejected nine times by the Pink Magazine. 
Tis a flight on Parnassus 
Too long for the masses. 
*Tis called Fledgely Twillit—the name of my hero— 
Who, deep in his study, 
Bemoaning war’s waste in the trenches so muddy, 
Decides that the Kaiser, like Claudian Nero, 
Is cowardly at heart. 
‘Let me do my part!’ 


2 


Said he— 
Chapter Three. 
And you see 
Fledgely, disguised as an 
aeroplane dentist, 
Fly to Berlin, with an air- 
man apprenticed. 
There he sets himself up as 
a dentist Germanic— 
And the Kaiser comes 
down with a toothache 
satanic! 
See Chapter Nine— 
The plot is all mine— 
The Kaiser lies flat in the 
big dental chair, 
His mouth is wide open, 
a prop in his jaw. 
So well is he gagged that 
he only can glare 
And answer all ques- 
tions with something 
like ‘Gaw!’ 
Then Fledgely leans over, all primed for the trial, 
Clutched in his fingers a mean-looking vial— 
A drug of his managin’, 
Rank with cyanogen— 
‘Tyrant!’ he murmurs in accents refined. 
‘This liquid is poison, the pizenest kind; 
Into the depths of your militant throttle 
I'll empty this bottle 
Unless you consent 
To a general peace 
With the truthful intent 
That armaments cease; 
Give back to France 
Alsace-Lorraine 
And a fair living chance 
To folks who are plain; 
Evacuate Belgium, grant Polish autonomy, 
Pack up for Elba, to live in economy.’ ”’ 


Here Hannibal Whiffingbole Featherlyn Outch 
Drawled forth from his super-Byronical slouch: 
“T am planning an article, keen to my duty, 
Designed to teach Germans a new sense of beauty— 
A worship of Nature, 
Neglected by Reichstag or State Legislature ; 
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“‘What is War, May I Ask, to a Genius Like Mine, 
Which is Frequently Human and Always Divine?’’ 


BLUMENTHAL 


A worship of trees, 
Blossoms and bees. 
Don’t you see? Where 
__they’re now spreading 

death and disease, 
Cutting ‘down orchards and 
poisoning wells, 
Turning green fields into 
shell-pitted hells, 
Plowing rich farms with the 
devil’s own furrows, 
Their minds we’ll divert 
From the madness to 
hurt 
By sending them volumes of 
Burbank and Burroughs, _ 
Or E. Thompson Seton; 
No more they’Il be eaten 
By warlike ambish. 
With one common 


we) 


wish 
They fly back to Nature, 
ne stop. fighting, be 
| beaten.”’ 


Then Wynnie Moore Pynnie, 
who dreamed in her slum- 
bers ; 

Wonderful things in the science of numbers, 

Outlined an article, teeming with lore, 

To put the world on 
How the war could be won. 

If Wilson-would change his front name to Kalore. 

Ethelwynde Grouch solved the fuel situation— 

Showed how to conquer the Hun without scratches 

If men, women, children, all over the nation, 

Carefully hoarded the stubs of burnt matches. 


“And now,”’ thundered Pandlewheel Pouch, ‘‘to our work— 
Let none be a slacker or conscienceless shirk !’’ 
So up from the table they rose in a wink 
And left the poor waiter to ponder and think: 
“Tt’s all very well—but who pays for the drink ?”’ 
And for many days after sweet Washington Square 
Was thrilled to the quick 
By the busy click-click 
Of typewriters rasping the roseate air. 


II 
FEW weeks had passed when, with manner methodical, 
Judkins, the head of a he-periodical, 
Sat at his desk in the process affecting 
Known to the publishing trade as “‘rejecting.”’ 
(Continued on Page 47) 
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work to do. Round the ruined houses the gray grass 


} turned green again, and in travesties of gardens early 
spring flowers began to show a touch of color. 

_ The first of them greeted Sara Lee one morning as she 
stood on her doorstep in the early sun. She gathered them 
and placed them, one on each grave, in the cemetery near 
the poplar trees, where small wooden crosses, sometimes 
surmounted by a cap, marked many graves. 

' Marie, a silent subdued Marie, worked steadily in the 
little house. She did not weep, but now and then Sara Lee 
found her stirring something on the stove and looking 
toward the quiet mill in the fields. And once Sara Lee, sur- 
prising that look on her face, put her arms about the girl 
and held her for a moment. But she did not say anything. 
There was nothing to say. 

| With the opening up of the spring came increased move- 
‘ment and activity among the troops. The beach and the 
sand dunes round La Panne were filled with drilling men, 
‘Belgium’s new army. Veterans of the winter, at rest behind 
the lines, sat in the sun and pared potatoes for the midday 
‘meal. Convalescents from the hospital appeared in motley 
garments from the Ambulance Ocean and walked along 
the water front, where the sea, no longer gray and sullen, 
‘rolled up in thin white lines of foam to their very feet. 
Winter straw came out of wooden sabots. Winter-bitten 
‘hands turned soft. Canal boats blossomed out with great 
‘washings. And the sentry at the gun emplacement in the 
‘sand up the beach gave over gathering sticks for his fire, 
‘and lay, when no one was about, in a hollow in the dune, 
face to the sky. 

, Sospring came to that small fragment of Belgium which 
‘had been saved—spring and hope. Soon now the great and 
‘powerful Allies would drive out the Huns, and all would be 
‘as it had been. Splendid rumors were about. The Germans 
\were already yielding at La Bassée. There was to be a great 
drive along the entire Front, and hopefully one would 
‘return home in time for the spring planting. 

‘ A sort of informal council took place occasionally in the 
little house. Maps replaced the dressings on the table in 
the salle d manger, and junior officers, armed with Sara 
Lee’s box of pins, thrust back the enemy at various points 
and proved conclusively that his position was untenable. 
They celebrated these paper victories with Sara Lee’s tea, 
and went away the better for an hour or so of hope and tea 
and a girl’s soft voice and quiet eyes. 

Now and then there was one, of course, who lagged 
behind his fellows, with a yearning tenderness in his face 
that a glance from the girl would have quickly turned to 
love. But Sara Lee had no coquetry. When, as occasion- 
ally happened, there was a bit too much fervor when her 
hand was kissed, she laid it where it belonged—to loneli- 
ness and the spring—and became extremely maternal and 
very, very kind. Which—both of them—are death blows 
to young love. 

The winter floods were receding. Along the Yser Canal 
mud-caked flats began to appear, with here and there 
Trusty tangles of barbed wire. And with the lessening of the 
flood came new activities to the little house. The spring 
drive was coming. There was spring indeed, everywhere 
but in Henri’s heart. 


& 


Tier passed quickly, as always it does when there is 


’ 


HENRY 


Sara Lee Hoped That, Wherever Uncle James Might be in That World of the Gone 
Before, He Might Know’ What Was Happening to Her—or Even See It 


Day after day messages were left with Sara Lee by men 
in uniform—sometimes letters, sometimes a word. And 
these she faithfully cared for until such time as Jean came 
for them. Now and then it was Henri who came, but when 
he stayed in the village he made his headquarters at the 
house of the mill. There, with sacking over the windows, he 
wrote his reports by lamplight, reports which Jean carried 
back to the villa in the fishing village by the sea. 

However, though he no longer came and went as before, 
Henri made frequent calls at the house of mercy. But now 
he came in the evenings, when the place was full of men. 
Sara Lee was doing more dressings than before. The semi- 
armistice of winter was over, and there were nights when a 
row of wounded men lay on the floor in the little salle a 
manger and waited, in a sort of dreadful quiet, to be taken 
away. 

Rumors came of hard fighting farther along the line, and 
sometimes, on nights when the clouds hung low, the flashes 
of the guns at Ypres looked like incessant lightning. From 
the sand dunes at Nieuport and Dixmude there was firing 
also, and the air seemed sometimes to be full of scouting 
planes. 

The Canadians were moving toward the Front at Neuve 
Chapelle at that time. And one daya lorry, piled high with 
boxes, rolled and thumped down the street, and halted by 
René. 

“Rather think we are lost,’’ explained the driver, grin- 
ning sheepishly at René. 

There were four boys in khaki on the truck, and not a 
word of French among them. Sara Lee, who rolled her 
own bandages now, heard the speech and came out. 

“Good gracious!” she said, and gave an alarmed glance 
at the sky. But it was the noon hour, when every real 
German abandons war for food, and the sky was empty. 

The boys cheered perceptibly. Here was at last some- 
one who spoke a Christian tongue. 

“Must have taken the wrong turning, miss,’’ said one of 
them, saluting. 

““Where do you want to go?”’ she asked. ‘‘ You are very 
close to the Belgian Front here. It is not at all safe.” 

They all saluted; then, staring at her curiously, told her. 

“Dear me!” said Sara Lee. ‘You are a long way off. 
And a long way from home too.” 

They smiled. They looked, with their clean-shaven 
faces, absurdly young after the bearded Belgian soldiers. 
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“T am an American, too,” 
said Sara Lee with just a touch 
of homesickness in her voice. 
She had been feeling terribly 
lonely lately. ‘‘If you have 
time to come in I could give 
you luncheon. René can tell 
us if any German air machines 
come over.” , 

Would they come in? In- 
deed, yes! They crawled down 
off the lorry, and took off their 
caps, and ate every particle of 
foodin the house. And, though 
they were mutely curious at first, soon they were asking 
questions. How long had she been there? What did she 
do? Wasn’t it dangerous? 

““Not so dangerous as it looks,’’ said Sara Lee, smiling. 
“The Germans seldom bother the town now. It is not 
worth while.” 

Later on they went over the house. They climbed the 
broken staircase and stared toward the break in the poplar 
trees, from the roofless floor above. 

“Some girl!’’ one of them said in an undertone. 

The others were gazing intently toward the Front. 
Never before had they been so close. Never had they seen 
a ruined town. War, until now, had been a thing of Val- 
cartier, of a long voyage, of much drill in the mud of Salis- 
bury Plain. Now here they saw what war could do. 

“Damn them!” said one of the boyssuddenly. ‘‘ Fellows, 
we'll get back at them soon.” 

So they went away, a trifle silent and very grateful. But 
before they left they had a glimpse of Sara Lee’s room, with 
the corner gone, and Harvey’s picture on the mantel. 

“Some girl!”’ they repeated as they drove up the street. 
It was the tribute of inarticulate youth. 

Sara Lee went back to her bandages and her thoughts. 
She had not a great deal of time to think, what with the 
officers stopping in to fight their paper-and-pin battles, and 
with letters to write and dressings to make and supplies to 
order. She began to have many visitors—officers from the 
French lines, correspondents on tours of the Front, and 
once even an English cabinet member, who took six pre- 
cious lumps of sugar in his tea and dug a piece of shell out 
of the wall with his pocketknife as a souvenir. 

Once a British aviator brought his machine down in the 
field by the mill, and walked over with the stiff stride of a 
man who has been for hours in the air. She gave him tea 
and bread and butter, and she learned then of the big 
fighting that was to come. 

When she was alone she thought about Henri. Gener- 
ally her thoughts were tender; always they were grateful. 
But she was greatly puzzled. He had said that he loved 
her. Then, if he loved her, why should he not be gentle and 
kind to her? Men did not hurt the women they loved. 
And, because she was hurt, she was rather less than just. 
He had not asked her to marry him. He had said that he 
loved her, but that was different. And the insidious poison 
of Harvey’s letter about foreigners began to have its effect. 
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In the Cemetery Near the Poplar Trees Small Wooden Crosses, Sometimes Surmounted by a Cap, Marked Many Graves 


The truth was that she was tired. The strain was telling 
on her. And at a time when she needed every moral sup- 
port Henri had drawn off behind a wall of misery, and all 
her efforts at a renewal of their old friendship only brought 
up against a sort of stony despair. 

There were times, too, when she grew a little frightened. 
She was so alone. What if Henri went away altogether? 
What if he took away the little car, and his protection, and 
the supplies that came so regularly? It was not a selfish 
fear. It was for her work that she trembled. 

For the first time she realized her complete dependence 
on his good will. And now and then she felt that it would 
be good to see Harvey again, and be safe from all worry, 
and not have to depend on a man who loved her as Henri 
did. For that she never doubted. Inexperienced as she 
was in such matters, she knew that the boy loved her. Just 
how wildly she did not know until later; too late to undo 
what the madness had done. 

Then one day a strange thing happened. It had been 
raining, and when in the late afternoon the sun came out it 
gleamed in the puddles that filled the shell holes in the 
road and set to a red blaze the windows of the house of 
the mill. 

First, soaring overhead, came a half dozen friendly 
planes. Next, the eyes of the enemy having thus been 
blinded, so to speak, there came a regiment of fresh troops, 
swinging down the street for all the world as though 
the German Army was safely drinking beer in Munich. 
They passed René, standing open-mouthed in the 
doorway, and one wag.of a Belgian boy, 
out of sheer joy of spring, did the goose 
step as he passed the little sentry and, 
head screwed round in the German salute, 
crossed his eyes over his impudent nose. 

Came, then, the planes. Came the regi- 
ment, which turned off into a field and 
there spread itself, like a snake uncoiling, 
into a double line. Came a machine, gray 
and battered, containing officers. Came 
a general with gold braid on his shoulder, 
and a pleasant smile. Came the strange 
event. 

The general found Sara Lee in the salle 
ad manger cutting cotton into three-inch 
squares, and he stood in the doorway and 
bowed profoundly. 

“Mademoiselle Kennedy?” he inquired. 

Sara Lee replied to that, and then gave 
a quick thought to her larder. Because 
generals usually meant tea. But this time 
at last Sara Lee was to receive something, 
not togive. She turned 
very white when she 
was told, and said she 
had not deserved it; 
she was indeed on the 
verge of declining, not 
knowing that there are 
certain things one 
does not decline. But 
Marie brought her hat 
and jacket—asmiling, 
tremulous Marie—and 
Sara Lee put them on. 

The general was very 
tall. In her short skirt 
and with flying hair she 
looked like a child beside 
him as they walked across 
the fields. Suddenly Sara 
Lee was terribly afraid she 
was going to cry. 

The troopsstood rigidly 
at attention. And a cold 
wind flapped Sara Lee’s 
skirts, and the guns ham- 
mered at Ypres, and the 
general blew on his fingers. 


And soon a low open car came down the street and the 
King got out. Sara Lee watched him coming—his tall, 
slightly stooped figure, his fair hair, his plain blue uniform. 
Sara Lee had never seen a king before, and she had always 
thought of them as sitting up on a sort of platform—never 
as trudging through spring mud. 

“What shall I do?” she asked nervously. 

“He will shake hands, mademoiselle. Bow as he ap- 
proaches. That is all.” : 

The amazing interlude, indeed! With Sara Lee being 
decorated by the King, and troops drawn up to do her 
honor, and over all the rumbling of the great guns. A pal- 
pitating and dazed Sara Lee, when the decoration was 
fastened to her black jacket, a Sara Lee whose hat blew off 
at exactly the worst moment and rolled, end on, like a 
hoop, into a puddle. 

But, oddly, she did not mind about the hat. She had 
only one conscious thought just then: She hoped that, 
wherever Uncle James might be in that world of the gone 
before, he might know what was happening to her—or even 
see it. 

He would have liked it. He had believed in the Belgians 
and in the King. And now 

The King did not go at once. He went back to the little 
house and went through it. And he and one of his generals 
climbed to the upper floor, and the King stood looking out 
silently toward the land 
he loved and which for 
a time was no longer his. 

He came down after a 
little, stooping his tall 
figure in the low door- 
way, and said he would 
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like some tea. So Marie put the kettle on, and Sara Lee 


and the King talked. It was all rather dazing. Every now 
and then she forgot certain instructions whispered her by 
the general, and after a time the King said: 
do that, mademoiselle?”’ 


“Why do you | 


For Sara Lee, with an intent face and moving lips, had | 


been stepping backward. 
Sara Lee flushed to the eyes. 


“Because, sire, I was told to remain at a distance of | 


six feet.’ 

“But we are being informal,” said the King, smiling. 
“And it is a very little room.” 

Sara Lee, who had been taught in the schoolroom that 
kings are usurpers of the divine rights of the people—Sara 


Lee lost just a bit of her staunch democracy that day. She | 
saw the King of the Belgians for what he really was, a ruler, | 


but a symbol as well. 


He represented his country, as the | 


flag she loved represented hers. The flag was America, the — 


King was Belgium. That was all. 
It was a very humble and flushed Sara Lee who watched 


the gray car go flying up the street later on. She went in | 
and told the whole story to Harvey’s picture, but it was © 


difficult to feel that he was hearing. His eyes were turned 


away and his face was set and stern. And at last she gave © 


it up. This thing which meant so much to her would neyer 
mean anything to Harvey. She knew, even then, what he 
would say: 

“Decorate you! I should think they might. Medals are 
cheap. Everybody over there is getting medals. You feed 
their men and risk your life and your reputation, and they 
give you a thing to pin on. It’s cheap at the price.” 


And later on those were Harvey’s very words. But, to be | 
fair to him, they were but the sloughing of a wound that } 


would not heal. 


That evening Henri came again. He was, for the first — 
time, his gay self again—at least on the surface. It was as | 


though, knowing what he was going into, he would leave | 


with Sara Lee no feeling, if he never returned, that she had | 


inflicted a lasting hurt. He was everywhere in the little 


house, elbowing his way among the men with his cheery | 


nonsense, bantering the weary ones until they smiled, 


carrying hot water for Sara Lee and helping her now and 


then with a bad dressing. 
“Tf you would do it in this fashion, mademoiselle,” 
he would say, “‘with one turn of the bandage 8 
“But it won’t hold that way.” 


“Yousay that to me, mademoiselle? I who have taught 


you all you know of bandaging?”’ 


They would wrangle a bit, and end by doing 


it in Sara Lee’s way. 


He had a fund of nonsense that he drew on, 


too, when a dressing was painful. It would run 
like this, to an early accompaniment of groans: 


rumble and begin to think 
deeply. 


capitaine?”’ 

“In your left hand.” 

The little crowd in the 
dressing room would draw 
in close about the table to 
listen. 

“T do not know, mon- 
sieur.” 

“Tdiot !’”’ Henri would say. 


And the dressing was 
done. : 
He had an inexhaustible 


never guessed. He would 
tell the answer and then 


“Your right elbow, man!” | 


stock of such riddles, almost _ 


“Say, Pierre, what can you put in your left - 
hand that you cannot place | 
in the right? Stop grunting — 
like a pig, and think, man!” © 

Pierre would give a final | 


“JT cannot think. I——_ 
In my left hand, monsieur le. 
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laugh delightedly. And pain seemed to leave the little 
room when he entered it. 
It was that night that Henri disappeared. 


xvVIT 


HERE was a question to settle, and it was for Henri to 
do it. Two questions, indeed. One was a matter of 
engineering, and before the bottom fell out of his world 
Henri had studied engineering. The second was more 

| serious. 

For the first, this thing had happened. Of all the trenches 
to be held, the Belgians had undeniably the worst. Prop- 
erly speaking they were not trenches at all, but shallow 
gutters dug a foot or two into the saturated ground and 
‘then built man-high with bags of earth or sand. Here and 
there they were not dug at all, but were purely shelters, 
against a railway embankment, of planks or sandbags, and 
reénforced by rails from 
the deserted track be- 
hind which they were 
_ hidden. 

For this corner of 

Belgium had been saved 
by turning it intoa shal- 
‘low lake. By opening 

the gates in the dikes 

‘the Allies had let in the 
sea and placed a flood in 
front of the advancing 
“enemy. The battle front 
_was a reeking pond. 

‘The opposing armies 
lived like duck hunters 

‘in aswamp. To dig a 
foot was to encounter 

_ water. Machine guns 
here and there sat but 

_sixinches above the yel- 
low flood. Men lay in 
pools to fire them. To 

reach outposts were 

narrow paths built first 
of bags of earth—a life 

, sometimes for every bag. 

_And, when this filling 

was sufficient, on top a 

path of fascines, bound 

together in bundles, 
ymade a footway. 

_ For this reason the 
‘Belgians approached 
jtheir trenches not 
through deep cuts which 
gave them shelter but 

, with no other cover than 

the darkness of night. 

| During the day they lay 
in their shallow dug- 

‘outs, cut off from any 

,connection with the 

‘world behind them. 
Food, cooked miles 

away, came up at night, 

cold and unappetizing. 
For water—having ex- 
hausted their canteens 
—therewas nothing but 
the brackish tide before 
them, ill smelling and 
reeking of fever. Water 

_earts trundled forward 
at night, but often they 
_were far too few. 

| The Belgians, having 

faced their future 

through long years of 

anxiety, had been trained to fight. In a way they had been 

trained to fight a losing war, for they could not hope to 

defeat their greedy neighbor on the east. But now they 

found themselves fighting almost not at all, condemned to 

inactivity, to being almost passively slaughtered by enemy 
artillery, and to living under such conditions as would 
“have sapped the courage of a less desperate people. 

_ Toadd to the difficulties, not only did the sea encroach, 

| turning a fertile land into a salt marsh, but the winter 

/ rains, unusually heavy that tragic first winter, and lacking 

_ their usual egress to the sea, spread the flood. There were 

| many places well back of the lines where fields were 

flooded, and where roads, sadly needed, lost themselves in 
| unfordable wallows of mud and water. 

Henri then, knowing all this—none better—had his first 
question to settle, which was this: As spring advanced the 
flood had commenced to recede. Time came when, in those 
trenches now huddled shallow behind the railway track, 
one could live in a certain comfort. In the deeper ones the 
bottom of the trench appeared for the first time. 

On a day previous, however, the water had commenced 
to come back. There had been no rain, but little by little 


ry 
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in a certain place yellow, ill-smelling little streams began 
to seep sluggishly into the trenches. 

At first the Belgian officers laid it to that bad luck that 
had so persistently pursued them. Then they held a con- 
ference in the small brick house with its maps and its pine 
tables and its picture of an American harvester on the wall, 
which was now headquarters. 

Sitting under the hanging lamp, with an orderly making 
coffee at a stove in the corner, they talked it over. Henri 
was there, silent before his elders, but intently listening. 
And at last they turned to him. 

“T can go and find out,” he said quietly. ‘‘It is possible, 
though I do not see how.”” He smiled. ‘‘ They are, I think, 
only drying themselves at our expense. It is a bit of Ger- 
man humor.” 

But the cry of “Calais in a month!” was in the air, and 
undoubtedly there had been renewed activity along the 


German Front near the sea. The second question to be 
answered was dependent on the first. 

Had the Germans, as Henri said, merely shifted the 
water, by some clever engineering, to the Belgian trenches, 
or was there some bigger thing on hand? What, for in- 
stance, if they were about to attempt to drain the inun- 
dation, smash the Belgian line, and march by the Dunkirk 
road to Calais? 

So, that night while Henri jested about Pierre’s right 
elbow and watched Sara Lee for a smile, he had difficult 
work before him. 

Sometime near midnight he slipped away. Jean was 
waiting in the street, and wrung the boy’s hand. 

“T could go with you,”’ he said rather wistfully. 

“You don’t speak their ugly tongue.” 

“T could be mute—shell shock. You could be helping 
me back.” 

But Henri only held his hand a moment and shook his 
head. 

“You would double the risk, and—what good would 
it do?” 

“Two pistols are better than one.” 


Coif fp Se A 


The Thing That is Terrible is That One Has Died a Traitor’’ 


“T have two pistols, my friend,” said Henri, and turned 
the corner of the building, past the boards René had built 
in, toward the house of the mill. But once out of Jean’s 
sight he stopped a moment, his hand resting against that 
frail wall of Sara Lee’s room. It was his good-by to her. 

For three days Jean stayed in the village. He slept at 
the mill, but he came for his meals to the little house. Once 
he went to Dunkirk and brought out provisions and the 
mail, including Sara Lee’s monthly allowance. But mostly 
he sat in the mill house and waited. He could not read. 

“You do not eat at all, Jean,’’ Sara Lee said to him 
more than once. And twice she insisted that he was fever- 
ish, and placed a hand that was somewhat marred with 
much peeling of vegetables on his forehead. 

“Tamentirely well, mademoiselle,”’ he would say, and draw 
back. He had anxieties enough just now without being re- 
minded by the touch of a woman’s hand of all that he had lost. 

Long before that Sara 
Lee had learned not to 
question Jean about 
Henri’s absences. Even 
his knowledge now that 
she knew something of 
Henri’s work did not 
remove the barrier. So 
Sara Lee waited, as did 
Jean, but more help- 
lessly. She knew some- 
thing was wrong, but 
she had not Jean’s priv- 
ilege of going at night 
to the trenches and 
there waiting, staring 
over the gray water 
with its ugly floating 
shadows, for Henri to 
emerge from the flood. 

Something rather 
forced and mechanical 
there was those days in 
her work. Her smile 
was rather set. She did 
not sleep well. And one 
night she violated 
Henri’s orders and 
walked across the soft- 
ened fields to beyond 
the poplar trees. 

There was nothing to 
see except an intermit- 
tent flash from the 
clouds that hung low 
over the sea at Nieu- 
port, where British gun- 
boats were bombarding 
the coast; or the steady 
streaks from the Ypres 
salient, where night and 
day the guns never 
rested. 

From the Belgian 
trenches, two thousand 
feet away, there was no 
sound. A German elec- 
tric signal blazed its 
message in code, and 
went out quickly. Now 
and then a rifle shot, 
thin and sharp, rang out 
from where, under the 
floating starlights, keen 
eyes on each side 
watched for movements 
on the other. 

Sara Lee sat down 
under a tree and 
watched for awhile. Then she found herself crying softly. 
It was all so sad, and useless, and cruel. And somewhere 
there ahead was Henri, Henri with his blue eyes, his smile, 
the ardor of his young arms—Henri, who had been to her 
many friends. 

Sara Lee had never deceived herself about Henri. She 
loved him. . But she was quite certain she was not in love 
with him, which is entirely different. She knew that this 
last was impossible, because she was engaged to Harvey. 
What was probably the truth was that she loved them both 
in entirely different ways. Men have always insisted on 
such possibilities, and have even asserted their right, now 
and then, to love two women at the same time. But women 
are less frank with themselves. 

And, in such cases, there is no grand passion. There are 
tenderness, and the joy of companionship, and sometimes 
a touching dependence. But it is not a love that burns 
with a white fire. 

Perhaps Sara Lee was one of those women who are always 
loved more than they love. There are such women, not 
selfish, not seeking love, but softly feminine, kind, appealing 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Notice to Subscribers 


IF YOUR COPY does not arrive promptly 
on Thursday do not assume that it has 
been lost in transit. With the terribly con- 
gested condition of the railroads at this 
time delays to the mail trains are inevi- 
table. If your copy of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST does not reach you on 
Thursday wait a few days before writing 
to us. By that time it will probably be in 
your hands. For the same reason news- 
dealers’ supplies may also at times be late. 


Behind the Lines 


OW and then we get a real glimpse of Germany. We 

see hunger, suffering, a deep unrest. We also see war 
profits; wages relatively quite as high as here or in Eng- 
land; theaters all open and doing brisk business; various 
evidences of liberal spending, as when a collection of art 
objects fetches prices such as were never heard of before 
the war. In short, we see the phenomena of what are 
commonly called good times—free circulation of money, 
increased saving and increased spending too. 

One of the ablest historians of the Civil War remarks 
that except for good times in the North—high wages, 
money circulating) freely, war profits, liberal spend- 
ing—the military disasters and disappointments of the 
first three years might have forced Lincoln’s hand and 
stopped the war indecisively. In the South, on the con- 
trary, industry of all sorts was prostrate and there was 
profound discouragement long before Appomattox. 

There is no doubt about the importance, to a country at 
war, of what are called good times. We have seen recipes 
for winning this war—one ounce of bread, two ounces of 
water and two yards of crépe per diem for each inhab- 
itant—that would be invaluable if only we could get the 
Germans to adopt them. 

The great need of saving to the practicable utmost and 
the need to keep business going present rival claims. The 
Government and individual judgment must strike a bal- 
ance, looking at both sides. 


Another After-the-War Need 


ONTHS ago the Government appointed a commission, 

headed by Colonel House, to collect information with 
a view to the inevitable peace conference. That is only one 
item. Sensible people and governments everywhere are 
looking forward to the peace that must some time come 
and are making various preparations for it. 

One particular preparation our Government should 
undertake early. Whenever war ends, taxes are going to 
assume a new importance everywhere, even in the United 
States. If peace came tomorrow we should have a national 
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debt of at least ten billions when the bills were paid, 
probably more. Interest alone would amount to half the 
total Federal revenue before the war. There must be pro- 
vision looking to the ultimate redemption or reduction of 
the debt. 

Congress, with six months’ effort, made a great muddle of 
its so-called war taxes. The acts overlap, are confused, 
ambiguous, and in certain respects: are based on thor- 
oughly bad principles. Every capable‘critic recognizes their 
manifold defects. 

No tax bill ever framed by Congress met the require- 
ments of the case in a scientific way. Any tax bill framed 
by Congress is sure to be a broth more or less spoiled by 
four hundred amateur cooks, all with a main view to 
politics. 

There ought to be a committee of experts to study the 
whole subject afresh and lay down the principle for a 
scheme of taxation that will produce what revenue the 
Government needs, with the least burden to the public and 
the least inequality. It should stay on the job until an act 
has been drawn in clear, intelligible language. 


Government and Building 


PRR ae building is one of the obvious things that 
need careful consideration in view of war demands. 
There is no real exigency as to a great part of private 
building; usually it can wait a year or two with no hard- 
ship to anybody. A great part of private building sets up 
direct competition with the Government for materials and 
labor that the Government needs. All of it uses capital 
that the Government needs. There has, in fact, been a 
notable decrease in private building since the United 
States declared war. 

But as a general proposition, to put off private build- 
ing is simply to create a deferred liability—fairly, to add 
so much to the total war debt. For population increases, 
houses burn and deteriorate. If they are not built this year 
they must be built next year or the year following. 

A recent report by the American consul at London 
remarks that private construction in England was pro- 
hibited by law not long after the war began, and since 
that time none, where more than twenty-five hundred 
dollars was involved, has been permitted. Of course 
construction tributary to war, such as munition plants 
and necessary workingmen’s houses, is not included. 
A technical committee finds that as a result of this at 
least three hundred thousand dwellings must be erected 
as promptly as possible after the war, mainly for the 
working classes in town and country. This estimate 
applies only to England and Wales; but in Scotland also 
there is about the same situation. The estimate proposes 
merely to cover the deficit created by stopping construc- 
tion during the war. It does not look to future needs, nor 
does it touch the general housing problem, with over- 
crowding i in many urban sections. 

This is a large order and it is proposed that the govern- 
ment shall undertake it, furnishing the money, supervising 
the construction, regulating the rents—in short, that it 
shall be substantially a public enterprise. 

The deferred building, then, practically adds so much to 
the war debt and puts the government in the réle of 
house-builder and landlord. The only advantage is that 
the operations are shifted over to a period after the 
war, when the demand for materials, labor and capital will 
be less urgent. The case illustrates again the general fact 
that cutting our cloth to war demands is a more com- 
plicated problem than it seems to be at first glance. 


Our Greatest Luxury 


E SHOULD say offhand that more arrant nonsense 

was spoken and printed about the so-called President’s 
Bill than about any other subject that has come up in a 
year.'This bill would authorize the President to reorganize 
the executive departments of the Government. It would 
not increase the power of the executive branch of the 
Government in the slightest degree. It would not in the 
least trench upon the proper functions of the legislative 
branch of the Government. Yet it was spoken of, in 
Congress and out, as though it involved the abdication 
of Congress and the erection of a dictatorship. 

Nothing ever needed reorganizing more than the execu- 
tive departments of the Government now need it, and no 
question of the invasion of the constitutional powers of one 
branch of the Government by another branch is really 
involved. But in the long professional duel for prestige 
between Capitol and White House, Congress has taken 
every opportunity to extend and consolidate its control 
over executive business. It will not permit a messenger 
boy to be hired or discharged, or a desk to be moved from a 
room on the south side of the corridor to a room on the 
north side, without its express sanction. It insists upon 
saying exactly how every office shall be organized, how 
many employees it shall have and what salary each shall 
receive. All this is simply for the purpose of increasing its 
own political pull—always with an eye to patronage. Of 
course it is aghast at the notion of giving the President a 
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free hand in the matter of reorganizing the departments 
for which he is constitutionally responsible. 

This jealous duel over prestige between Capitol ae 
White House is the great reason, why we cannot have 
economy and efficiency in the Government. It bars the 
way toa budget system. It isa stumblingblock to proper 
organization of the executive departments. It no doubt 
costs the country, by and large, as much as the interest on 
the national debt will come to at the end of this fiscal year, 

Instead of meeting the President’s proposal with an 
outraged negative, Congress should gladly take up the 
proposal and work with him in getting the Government’s 
business done in a businesslike way. 


Even in War Time 


HIRTY-TWO years ago, on the fifth of last January, | 

Benjamin Harrison, then a senator from Indiana, — 
introduced in the Forty-ninth Congress a bill to make the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado a national park. From time 
to time since then like bills have been introduced, and 
Secretary Lane remarks that no valid objection has ever 
been raised to them. Congress simply hasn’t got round to 
dealing with the subject. & 

The area of the proposed park is nearly one thousand 
square miles. It contains what is commonly acknowledged — 
to be the most wonderful natural phenomenon on earth. — 
All of it is now national property. Part of it is embraced 
within two national forest reserves; a very considerable 
part is within the Grand Cafion Game Refuge, established 
in 1906. Nearly all of it was set aside as a national monu- 
ment by Presidential proclamation in January, 1908. By 
the statute book this priceless national possession is partly | 
a game refuge, partly a monument, partly a section of two 
forest reserves. That is no way to treat a masterpiece. 

These various acts preserve the Grand Cafion. But under 
them nothing whatever has been done to make it available 
to the public. If over a hundred thousand persons were able _ 
to reach a point on the south rim in 1915, comfortably 
and inexpensively, and to see a small part of the picture, 
that was wholly due to private enterprise. } 

A bill to make the Grand Cafion a national park is now | 
before Congress. That is the first step to a proper develop- | 
ment of this natural gift. It involves practically no addi- | 
tional charge upon the Treasury. 

The Government may just now be too busy with war to — 
take up suitable plans for making the Cafion as accessible 
as it should be. But it is by no means too busy to pass the 
simple bill which will put the Cafion in its proper position 
of a national park. There is no rational objection to it. 


Two Views of a Man 


NCE upon a time a gentleman named McAdoo was 
known to Wall Street as the promoter and director of 
an extensive local transportation enterprise involving the | 
investment of many million dollars. Being gifted with 
intelligence, imagination, energy and ambition it is prob-_ 
able that if he had continued in that field his activities — 
would have extended as the activities of able and ambitious | 
men generally do. He would probably have become inter- | 
ested in other transportation enterprises. As his success 
and prestige increased, banks, railroads and insurance — 
companies would have solicited him to accept directorships. 
Then—inevitably—the newspapers and Congress would 
have discovered this McAdoo. They would have compiled _ 
long and damning lists of the companies he was interested 
in, adding up the millions of their capitalization. Weshould 
have had another national ogre: another Harriman or | 
Morgan—beings whom we are bound to regard as sinister - 
and malign because their business activities extended over 
a very large field. McAdoo would have been a name to 
shudder at, one of our half dozen pet monsters who not | 
onky hold the United States by the throat but are visi 
choking it black in the face. | 
As it happened, however, the gentleman underwent a 
very familiar transformation. By the simple process of — 
appointing him secretary of the treasury the President 
touched him with a magic wand which completely changed» 
his nature. As secretary he handles a billion or more of | 
public money every month. His influence is great in the 
Federal Reserve Board, which practically controls the 
country’s banking system. He is arbiter of the whole 
railroad system of the nation. He goes to Congress with © 
a little bill which gives him power of life or death over all 
corporate security issues and authorizes him to lend four 
billion five hundred million dollars of public money to- 
private concerns virtually as he sees fit. In any one of his _ 
offices he possesses more actual power than all the Harri- 
mans and Morgans rolled into one and multiplied by ten. 
Is anybody alarmed thereat? Not at all. }Having been 
touched with the official wand McAdoo is a good fairy now. 
If the wand had happened to miss him he would, of course, 
have been a spirit of darkness whose every accretion of 
power must be regarded with suspicion. 
But, in fact, he is just the same McAdoo, with just the 
same integrity, and not a whit more angelic or satanic in 
the one situation than he would have been in the other. | 
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Anybody With the Price and Time Can Wander Round the Worid Shooting Scenery, But it Takes Genius to Create the Same Atmosphere Right on the Lot 
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tle attention is that they are not dramatic. That 

people get all worked up over jazz bands and war 
‘is easy to understand, for there is something exciting 
‘about them; but poor old peace and art! ‘Rain water and 
‘tapioca puddin’ ’’—that’s about the way the villagers regard 
‘them. It takes jazz and dynamite to convince a lot of folks. 
Out here in peaceful, sunny California a bunch of artists 
have been plugging along for ten years, putting make-up 
‘on Mother Nature, building castles out of gas tanks, and 
‘shooting Sahara Desert scenes so natural that all the local 
‘Turks now turn toward Oxnard at sunset; and yet— 
nobody took the slightest notice of them. 
' Then along comes the big war, and all of a sudden the 
‘excited correspondents discover for the first time the grand 
‘old art of faking the scenery; and they sit right down and 
‘send in camouflage stories that have more real art in them 
than the work they are celebrating. 

One may tell a veracious tale of how the British lads, 
wishing to get rid of a certain building, disguised it to look 
like the Carnegie Peace Temple, and in half an hour the 
“Huns had blown it to smithereens. Then comes a rare 
‘story of how General Bung fooled the flying Fokkers by 
painting up his trains to look like caterpillars. And finally 
‘some comedian kicks in with a story relating how the 
_Germans, having discovered French observers hiding in 
\papier-maché corpses, are now shooting up all the dead 
‘horses and soldiers in sight; 
‘but to show his resourceful- 
‘ness General Pepsin is con- 
-cealing his men in empty beer 
‘barrels—the only dead sol- 
‘diers the boches will respect. 

One would think to read 
‘the newspapers that these 
‘French camoufleurs had got 
up something brand, spank- 
ing new—but the game is as 
‘ancient as the world itself. 
Even practiced as an art, 
camoufaking, as we call it, is 
old, but the aéroplane scouts 
have given it new work to 
do, and the big noise has at- 
tracted everybody’s atten- 
tion to it. 


Tie reason art and peace ordinarily attract so lit- 


_ Nothing New 


NE story that got front- 
page space in all the 
papers told how the British 

had masked the tanks with 
‘brush, so that when they ad- 
-vanced at Cambrai it looked 
| tothe Germans as though the 
whole wood was moving for- 
ward. The correspondents 
shot off all their finest meta- 
phors on that story, because 
they thought it had tremen- 
dous originality; but the 
Same gag was described three 
hundred years ago by a Mr. 
Shakspere, a well-known 
playwright of that time. 


By ROB 


After telling how the soldiers cut down boughs and 
carried them before them, so as to “‘shadow the numbers of 
our host, and make discovery err in report of us,’’ he tells 
how this camoufaking appeared to the other side: 


As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 

I look’d toward Birnam, and anon, methought, 
The wood began to move. . . . 

Within this three mile may you see it coming. 


And long, long before this the stage managers of the 
ancient plays and pageants had been camoufaking the 
scenery just as the ‘“‘camouflooers”’ are doing to-day. As 
for hiding in the bodies of fake horses, it seems to me that 
Monsieur Homer wrote a very snappy description of that 
gag at the siege of Troy. 

When Barnum painted up a horse to look like a zebra 
he did it to deceive the yaps for two bits a head, yet he was 
only copying what the gods had done for that harmless 
animal so it could deceive its natural enemies. When a 
zebra mixes in with the bamboo or tall grass you can’t sort 
him out with an anastigmatic lens. 

In Nature the lower you go the greater the camoufak- 
ing. Insects are perfect wonders at disguising themselves 
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like leaves, bark or other scenery—only the biologists 

call this protective coloration. They tell us waterfowl 

are white on the belly and dark on the back in order to 

fool the fishes below and the birds and the beasts above. 
The way the dickey birds conceal their nests would make 
some of our masked guns look like targets. No, there is 
nothing very new in camouflage but the word. 

Naturally, new problems rise with changing conditions. 
During the Boer War some of the British regiments went 
into battle wearing red coats and white crossbelts; those 
that were not instantly killed were ultimately dressed in 
khaki color, which blended with the dust of the road. Also, 
so many Scotchmen were shot in the equator that the 
remainder were supplied with little khaki aprons that 
covered up those funny bull’s-eye jJiggers hanging from the 
kilties’ belts. 


Doing the Impossible Every Day 


UT there is no such field for the ingenuity of camou- 
fakers in war as there is in moving pictures; here is 
where we have a chance to develop downright genius. The 
work of army artists is purposeful and within the bounds of 
reason, for if a general should become suddenly insane and 
run about giving ridiculous orders they’d shoot him in his 
bed or lock him in the guardhouse until he got back his 
buttons. But unfortunately for us studio workers there is 
no insanity test for directors, 
and we are supposed to keep 
our compasses boxed and 
make good on any technical 
demand of a director, howso- 
ever crazy it may be. We’ve 
got to the point where noth- 
ing surprises us; we may be 
temporarily stumped as to 
how we shall do the darn 
thing, but we really never 
turndownanything as impos- 
sible. Little signs placarded 
all over the works bravely 
proclaim: ‘It can be done!” 
“Say, Gus, Bender’s got a 
bunch of divin’ Venuses from 
the Orpheum for to-morrow 
morning, and he’s framin’ a 
comedy showin’ how they live 
with the fishes. He wants 
you to fix up some sort of a 
submarine dinkus so that 
they can boil eggs under 
water.”’ ‘‘Oh, I say, old man, 
I’ve got to have an ape that 
can ride a bicycle.”’ ‘Hello, 
Gus, is that you? Say, make 
me up an umbrella; the kind 
they used in Chile in the six- 
teenth century.” “Mr. Ber- 
ger, I’m up against it. The 
script calls for a miracle foun- 
tain; one that’s carried about 
the market place by two men, 
but keeps squirting up per- 
fume every fewseconds. Can 
you fix it for me?” “Say, 
Gus, how in the name of Mike 
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am I going to shoot a lot of people through 
a sewer under water across the bay and 
have them fetch up on the beach?” 

All day long these are the questions 
tossed at me, and I’m supposed to smile 
and say: “Sure, let me know when you 
are ready to shoot, and everything will be 
BE ba 

Suppose one of our geniuses comes run- 
ning in and says: ‘‘Gus, I want to shoot 
a picture to-morrow showing Washington 
crossing the Alps in an open boat.” I 
reply ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ just like that; and fur- 
thermore,,I produce the Alps and the open 
boat. How? Well, it’s principally organi- 
zation, plus genius for handling nuts. 

First of all we are equipped with most 
amazing plants; everything from sewing 
machines to triphammers is at our com- 
mand. The planing mill alone is as large 
as a “Billy”? Sunday tabernacle, and be- 
sides this we have foundries, machine 
shops, furnaces, plaster-molding works, 
and scene lofts that make the stage stuff 
seem like a joke. In our staff of several 
hundred workingmen we have all kinds 
of artisans, from toy and wig makers up 
to structural engineers. 

No one man builds a picture any more, 
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picture from different angles and several] 
levels toward as many vanishing points, 
we now had a single eye—in the camera— 
and one vanishing point. 4 
As scenery recedes on the stage it be- 
comes smaller and smaller in very forced | 
painted perspective, so that if an actor 
retreats far enough up-stage he can—as in 
some of the deep sets of Drury Lane— 
look right down the chimneys; so the 
farther he goes away the bigger he rela- 
tively appears. _On the other hand, if he 
comes down-stage he grows smaller and 
smaller in relation to the scenery, until in 
the immensity of the proscenium arch he 
may look like a hop-toad at the entrance | 
of the Pennsylvania Tunnel. | 
But the most important difference be- | 
tween the movies and the speakies is in 
the shape of the acting stage. If a stage 
actor is way up near the back drop his 
latitude is quite narrow, but as he walks 
toward the footlights it widens like a fan, 
until under the proscenium he has the 
full width of the stage. This process is | 
reversed in the films, and because of this | 
often unrecognized fact we behold some 
curious incongruities. Here the fan is in- 
verted, and the farther away the actor is 


as was the case in the good old days; here is 
where art becomesa social product. When 
we are about to start a new story a real 
old-fashioned council of war is held—the combatants being 
art and cost. The bosses, directors and art department 
first decide upon the needs; then these are gone over by 
the technical bunch—that’s us—in collaboration with the 
camera man, who decides on the lighting and the various 
shots; after which the production department figures 
cost of building, transportation and salaries. When all is 
settled the designs of the art department are sent to us, 
and we go to the bat to have the sets ready for shooting on 
a regular schedule. 


Old Methods and New 


HIS may not be exciting information, but it is told so 

that the reader will understand that most of our work is 
well ordered and smooth running, and that our artistic 
debaucheries are not perpetual. It is also done to show 
that we have many sane men on the lot, and to insinuate 
that our esthetic halfwits are not raving at concert pitch 
all the time. 

No, we do a tremendous lot of ordinary routine work, 
but, as the demands of the pictures can never be absolutely 
hard-boiled, emer- 
gencies arise, new 
conditions develop, 
accidents happen, 
and stories often 
grow or change dur- 
ing the making; and 
it is here that the 
technical staff has to 
demonstrate its re- 
sourcefulness. 

When I first came 
into the pictures 
there was no techni- 
eal organization; a 
director, camera 
man and scene 
painter were about 
all that was neces- 
sary; and, sad to re- 
late, the least of 
these was the scene 
painter. He had 
very little scenery to 
paintand whathedid 
was mostly wrong. 
Our first pictures, 
being wild outdoor 
things of cowboys, 
hold-ups and choo- 
choo trains, were so 
darn realistic that a 
bit of stage painting 
would stick out like 
a sore thumb. 

Then one purple 
day we tackled an 
interior for the first 
time in our celluloid 
lives. It was erected 
ontheroof of an office 
building, and con- 
sisted of four ‘‘flats,”’ 
forming the angle of 
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When We Build an Interior it is as Solid as the Real Thing 


a room upon whose canvas bosoms hung three beautiful 
pictures showing pyramids of idealized fruit. A table, rug 
and chair completed the set. It lacked altogether the 
magnificent opulence that is often seen in a modern film 
drawing-room, where it would seem the Eastern Outfitting 
Company had backed up its entire spring consignment of 
near-furniture, with the Chinese dragon chair in the fore- 
ground; but yet it served its purpose, for when our actors 
were permitted to go inside, their fields of activity were 
greatly increased. In real life four-fifths of our dramatic 
happenings take place indoors. So happy was the director 
in his achievement that it never seemed strange to him that 
the figures in this first set should move about in the full 
sunlight; this was before diffusers had been thought of. 

After that we all went crazy over interior sets and began 
building them like mad. As I had had many stage suc- 
cesses to my credit, I thought I should put it all over my 
lesser brothers. But I learned that the less one knew 
about the stage the better, for two things had to be entirely 
unlearned—stage perspective and lighting. 

Our perspectives were absolutely reversed. Instead of 
having two thousand eyes—in the audience—looking at a 


from the camera the wider his latitude, 
and as he comes forward his stage grows 
narrower, so that important action often 
takes place in a space but ten feet wide. He may even come 
so close that his face will block out the entire landscape. 

The work of the scene painter is immensely helped on the 
stage by the wonderful use of lights. A good electrician can | 
take an ordinary set from early morning through the 
white glare of noontide and on through the mysterious | 
twilight to the full of the moon; but when the work of the 
scenic artists is suddenly transferred into the fierce white 
light of day it is crude, brutal and utterly lacking in | 
atmospheric realism. 


The Scene Painter’s Troubles 


HE first drop I painted was a beautiful landscape of the | 
high Sierras that was intended to show through a ranch- 
house door to the world outside, and incidentally to 
camouflage the dressing rooms against which it leaned only | 
ten feet away. When the picture was shot and the film 
developed I realized that the deception was not succe: al 
for I had failed to paint in the forty miles of atmosphere | 
that the old stage electrician would have furnished me; s0 
instead of looking like the high Sierras a long way off the 
effect was of a | 
mountain only a few. 
feet away. To raise 
further doubts in q 
minds of the audi- | 
ence the eucalyptus | 
I introduced in tk 
foreground threw 
beautifulshadowsall | 
over the distant sky. 
No, it wasn’t long | 
before we had to dis- 
card the whole bag of 
stage tricks; canvas | 
walls shook worse in | 
the cameras than | 
they did in the wind; 
close-ups revealed | 
with disgusting bru- | 
tality the sham of 
painted woodwork, 
and stone walls 
whose edges were as 
straight as a mill 
could turn them out 
were not successful 
in their deceptions. 
Now when we 
shoot the outside of 
a building it may be 
real brick or it may 
be brick-facing that 
comes in sheets, but 
we absolutely d 
the camera to 1 tel 
which is which; | 
when we build an im- 
terior we build it 
From salon t 
kitchen, the walls 
woodwork and 
ways are as solid as 
(Continued on 
Page 69) 
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A Tempting Trio of Cream Soups © 


“Your meatless meals shall be 
A joy of high degree. 
(My offering here makes wholesome cheer 

A matter of course, you see.” 


Rich, creamy, delicate—with their fragrant aroma and fresh right-out-of-the-garden 
flavor—these meatless Campbell “kinds” make a tempting appeal to all who enjoy a 


palatable and nourishing soup. 


For the regular meatless days now observed by all good citizens, for Lenten occasions 
and whenever you want a pleasing change from the ordinary menu you could not select a soup 
more appropriate and satisfying than one of this delicious trio — 


Campbell’s 


Asparagus Soup 


Made from fresh tender asparagus 


They are distinctly out of the ordinary both in their 
delightful quality and their economic food value. 

We gather these ingredients in the season when they 
are at their best. The asparagus and peas are grown 
on our own and near-by farms. The celery is of the 
late crop grown and developed during the ideal celery 
weather of the fall of the year. 

We blend them with fresh milk, choice creamery 
butter and suitable seasoning, and by means of the 
Campbell method we retain all their natural sweet- 
ness and fragrance and their valuable dietetic qualities. 

Served with the simple addition of hot milk instead 


Pea Soup 


Made from fresh green peas 


Celery Soup 


Made from fresh crisp celery 


of water any one of these inviting soups becomes 
even richer and more nourishing. 


The United States Department of Agriculture as- 


serts in its Weekly Bulletin that a cream soup of this 
kind yields half again as much energy as the same 
amount of milk. 

It should be remembered also that the distinctive 
food elements contained in these soups are of decided 
value in rounding out a properly balanced diet. 

“Variety’’ is not only “‘the spice of life’’ as the 
proverb says but it is an important food requirement 
for nutrition and health. 


Include these delicious cream soups in your next order to the grocer. And have the benefit 


of their healthful variety. 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 
Beef Clam Bouillon 

Bouillon Clam Chowder 

Celery Consommé 

Chicken Julienne 


12c a can 


Mock Turtle Printanier 
Mulligatawny Tomato 
Mutton Tomato-Okra 
Ox Tail Vegetable 

Pea Vegetable-Beef 


Vermicelli-Tomato 
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of Biscay to Portugal, appears to be a Great 

White Way on the edge of the Atlantic. 
There are white and bluish-green lights, stationary and 
revolving lights, shining against the black wall of the sky 
and casting long, bright rays upon the blacker surface of 
the sea. To the sailors these great and numerous light- 
houses warn of dangers along the rocky coast of Spain, but 
to me they were but silent sentinels of the seas. 

Traveling from the United States to Spain our ship 
traversed the new submarine zone proclaimed by the 
imperial enemy from the shores of Ireland to the coast of 
Africa. When we reached the Azores we were standing 
aft one evening as a sailor appeared with a large Spanish 
flag, which he hoisted to the top of the long flagpole. Then 
a big searchlight mounted upon an upper deck cast its 
brilliant rays upon the colors of the neutral banner. 

‘‘What is that for?” asked a fellow passenger, who was 
as astonished as I was to see a flag flying after sunset. 

“Los alemanos,”’ he replied; ‘‘los alemanos.” 

Then for the first time we realized there were dangers 
even to our ship in the new zone of terror announced by 
the German Admiralty as the first naval move against the 
United States. Then we realized why Germany had not 
declared the American coast a war zone. It was the im- 
perial policy to make war against our ships in European 
waters, where the submarines may easily be supplied. 

From the Azores we journeyed direct toward the Span- 
ish coast, and the following night our thoughts were not 
involved in a debate over dangers from U-boats. It was 
the lights along the shore, flickering far in the distance, 
which fascinated and astonished us. It was so unusual 
to see so many lighthouses and to see the blue, yellow- 
white and bright-white rays piercing the darkness that the 
sailor’s remark that the flag at night was for the Germans 
had been forgotten. 


A NIGHT the coast of Spain, from the Bay 


The Mysterious Lady in Red 


Y NINE o’clock the next night the Alfonso XIII had 
anchored in the harbor of Corunna, not far from the big 

Hamburg-American Line steamer which is interned there. 
From the shores the motor boats, rowboats and tugs 
rushed to where we had anchored, to take the passengers 
off and bring the news. It was my second visit to Corunna 
during the war, for I had embarked from this ancient port 
with Ambassador Gerard as I returned from Germany. 
While I was standing on deck gazing at the city and bay, 
which resemble at night a great Roman theater, someone 
touched my arm and spoke. Looking round I recognized 
a Spanish newspaper man whom I had met in Madrid. 
He was among the first to come aboard. 

“Where are the German submarines that are interned 
here?’ I asked after we had chatted about the voyage. 

“U-boats?” said he. ‘‘Gone! They don’t stay long.” 

I added that I thought when ships were interned they 
remained! A 

“Not here,’’ he replied. ‘‘Los alemanos,” he continued 
with a shrug of his shoulders; ‘‘los alemanos—they get 
away! 

“You know about Corunna?’ he asked; and I shook 
my head inquiringly. \ 

“The Spanish Armada left here—this harbor, you know; 
and—well, since that fatal day Spain has not had a strong 
navy, and the Germans—they get away!” 


By Carl 
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The Madrid journalist had come aboard with the cus- 
toms officials and port authorities, who brought the in- 
formation that forty-four American sailors were landed in 
Corunna from the wreckage of an American transport 
which had been torpedoed off the coast. They were the 
survivors of a crew of ninety-two. 

“Are there submarines off the coast?” I asked. 

“ Always,’’ was the reply. ‘‘They are waiting out there 
for the Americans now.” 

The announcement of the third officer that the first- 
class passengers could go ashore interrupted the conversa- 
tion, and the Spaniard and I walked to the portside landing 
stage to watch them leave, for it was my intention to 
journey on to Santander, two days farther up the coast. 
A cluster of lights had been dropped from the bridge to 
light the steps which led down to the water’s edge, and 
scores of small boats, which were waiting to take the people 
ashore, were packed against each other like fish in a bait 
box. We listened to the boatmen as they bargained with 
the passengers, and watched, too, our fellow passengers as 
they bargained back. 

“The young lady in red,” I remarked to the newspaper 
man, as a slender, dark-complexioned little woman de- 
scended the steps, “‘that lady has been the mystery of the 
ship.” 

“Tos alemanos?”’ 
alemanos?”’ 

I had to answer his query by repeating his phrase and 
adding, ‘‘ Yes, for the Germans.” 

“She told a Norwegian diplomat, after we were several 
days out from Havana, that her father and mother were 
German; that she was born in Mexico, but had been travel- 
ing throughout the United States, especially during the 
past summer.” 

I made this explanation because I was curious to know 
who would meet her in Spain. 

“Have you ever seen her here?” I asked. ‘‘The Nor- 
wegian told me he had met her on Spanish ships three times 
during the spring and fall, and she told him she had made 
ten trips, five round trips in ten months.” 

“T don’t recognize her,’’ he emphasized the pronoun; 
“but los alemanos—they have people going back and forth 


He smiled and asked, ‘Por los 


all the time, and mostly women.” 


By midnight passengers were landed, fresh vegetables 
and fish had been hoisted aboard, the Corunna authorities 
and the newspaper writer left, the landing stage was taken 
apart and the Alfonso XIII steamed out into the black 
Bay of Biscay. The next day at Gijon, one of the chief 
coal ports of Spain, coolies working all day long unloaded 
coal from two small tenders which had pulled up alongside, 
and the following morning at daybreak we were in the 
beautiful harbor before Santander, one of the summer 
residences of the king. 

Here in the bay thereswas another German ship an- 
chored. 

“Where is the submarine that was interned here?” I 
asked one of the dock officials. 

““Tt’s gone,’”’ he answered brusquely, and walked away. 

Along the shore, round the wharves, idling along the 
sidewalks and in the cafés were hundreds if not thousands 
of unemployed. This is one’s first impression of Spain. 
There are so many idle men that some of the cities seem to 
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be like great factories without work, and upon the 
lips of the masses are the words, food, war and 

revolution. As one travels on to Bilbao, hows 
the second largest industrial city of the peninsula, one find; 
the great industries working night and day. Streets arc 
crowded with wagons, trams and automobiles, and along 
the sidewalks rush the thousands of busy citizens anc 
foreigners. Hotels and restaurants are crowded witl 
English, Belgian, French and German industrial ical: 
each vying with the other for control of the great resouree: 
of this port. In one of the hotels I met an American busi 
ness man who had been traveling in Spain for a larg 


Pennsylvania corporation. I asked him about the od the 
=. | 


in Santander, the activity in Bilbao, and remarked 
Spain seemed to be a nation of contradictions. 
‘“What one sees on the surface is true underneath,” bi 
remarked. = | 
‘And the Germans?’ asked. ‘‘ What are they doi 
‘Working like the devil,’ was the quick reply. 
“Their most important work is buying newspapers al 
magazines. They have two daily newspapers in Santande 
and as many here. Their press bureau in Barcelona i 
publishing books about Germany now, written by German 
but signed with Spanish names, and the traveling salesme), 


Spanish Workmen in France 


“TT’S their regular work—propaganda,” he continu 
‘and what is important is that they are getting awa) 
with it everywhere except herein Bilbao. Bilbao, andesp | 
cially the Basque Province, is friendly to the United State 
because the people have not forgotten that the Unite 
States did not become an imperialistic nation afte 
Spanish-American War. In the moving-picture theate 
when the film showing the American troops in Fran 
given, the audience applauded. And our troops,” he adde: 
with just pride, ‘‘ were the only ones which were applaudec 
despite the German propaganda.” ; 
“Ts the unemployment question here as serious 4 
formerly?” I asked. 4“ 
“No and yes,” he answered. ‘Again there are cor 
tradictions. At one time it was very bad, but now tha 
thousands of Spaniards are being employed in France th 
situation has been'relieved. There would undoubtedly hav 
been a revolution in Spain if so many workmen had ne 
gone to the docks, factories, cafés and railroads of Franc 
The only reasons there are uprisings and riots to-day al) 
because so many ships are being sunk which bring su 
to Spain, especially raw materials; secondly, because 
large shipments of food to France; and thirdly, b 
ships carrying Spanish products to foreign countri 
torpedoed.” 
It was interesting to learn from an American b 
man the industrial conditions of Spain; but when h 
tioned the loss of ships and the effect of Germany’ 
marine war upon this, the greatest neutral coun 
Europe, I asked him about the U-boats off Spain. — 
“There is no doubt about it,’’ he said. ‘The mo 
portant submarine supply stations that Germany h 
along the Spanish coasts.” 
“Hidden?” I asked. 
' (Concluded on Page 26) 
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A Real Service 
to the Nation 


Suppose that the longer life of Republic Tires 
saves you only the cost of one full set in a 
year’s time. 


Isn’t that well worth considering? 


That the Prodium Process of toughening 
Republic Rubber—a secret formula—does 
increase mileage and reduce the yearly invest- 
ment, is a certainty. 


Any Republic user who has kept a record will 
tell you so. 


You can study the effect of this Prodium 
Process on any Republic Tire which has 
traveled a considerable distance. 


The wear on the tread, you will notice, is 
uniform and even. 


The tire wears down slowly—like a piece of 
steel—as we have so often said. 


And yet—the Republic abounds with life, and 
spring, and resilience. 


If the Republic reduces the yearly tire-bill by 
only one set—isn’t that a service cf some size 
to the nation? 


Republic Inner Tubes, both Black-Line Red and 
Gray, have a-reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire 
Republic Staggard Tread 
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(Concluded from Page 24) 

“Most of them, yes. But a great deal of 
theworkis open and ” Andheshrugged 
his shoulders. : 

“You mean that Spanish neutrality is 
openly violated?” I suggested. 

“Well,” he answered, “the submarines 
come into ports like Santander, Corunna, 
Gijon and Bilbao at night. They get sup- 
plies or information about shipping, and 
leave. There are cases on record at Santan- 
der where sometimes the submarines come 
alongside interned German liners, make re- 
pairs at night and then silently depart. 
Every German submarine—lI believe there 
are no exceptions—that has been interned 
has escaped, unless it was so badly damaged 
it could not get away. It is no secret that 
they get supplies. It is well known that 
they get information about sailings, and at 
night the submarines sleep just off the coast 
in the Bay of Biscay. ‘ 

“Formerly they received their infor- 
mation by wireless from secret German 
stations in Spain, but that has been 
stopped, and now they have a new system 
which I believe has just begun to work.” 

“Ves?” I questioned and interrupted; 
“‘and what is that?” 

“Tt’s an elaborate light-signal system 
from shore.” 

Again I interrupted. ‘‘Could it be possi- 
ble that those lights along the edge of the 
Atlantic, those lights we saw as we ap- 
proached the Spanish coast, were signals to 
submarines?” I put the question directly 
to him. . 

“Not all of them, of course,” he an- 
swered; “but one or two, perhaps more. It 
is not known exactly. Only within the past 
few days have the Germans been discov- 
ered, and I believe the investigation has 
not gone far enough as yet to prove a viola- 
tion of Spain’s neutrality; but there is no 
doubt that some stations have been erected 
and that signals are being sent.” 

His statements were almost beyond be- 
lief. Had I not been able to recall the flicker 
and the penetrating rays of those many 
colored lights as our ship approached the 
coast I should have doubted his word. I 
told him how impressed I had been by the 
lighthouses, which were so numerous that 
they have been taken for the lights of a 
city at midnight. 

“So you saw them, did.you?”’ he asked. 

“T cannot say I saw what you refer to,” 
was my answer; “but I saw some lights 
which I thought were lighthouses.” 

“That coast of Spain is very rocky,” he 
continued, ‘‘and there are a great many 
lighthouses. 'The German agents appar- 
ently have taken advantage of this and 
added a few more for the submarine com- 
manders.”’ 

“Ts it certain that this has been done?”’ 
I asked, not desiring to interrupt his story 
but to confirm my impressions. 


The Flashlight Telegraph 


“Tt has been established that German 
agents have built, at great expense, light- 
signal stations on the tops of several moun- 
tains, from the French border near San 
Sebastian, across the range of mountains 
which fringes the shore, to the boundary of 
Portugal. Messages can be sent in the 
German secret code from one station to an- 
other, and then they can be relayed to the 
submarines at sea. So far I believe the mes- 
sages have not been picked up by the Allied 
or American warships, but messages have 
been seen to pass from one mountain to 
another.” 

Not many days later I had an opportu- 
nity to confirm the statements which this 
American had made. 

That the Spanish coast is one of the most 
important fields for submarine operations 
is acknowledged by the German press. 
Weekly reports of sinkings are sent from 
Madrid to Berlin via the German wireless 
tower in Spain, which has the right to send 
code messages. Besides official reports, the 
correspondent of the Wiener Telegraphische 
Korrespondenz Buero is permitted to wire- 
less the U-boat toll at regular intervals. 

Twelve ships, according to one German 
report, were torpedoed by submarines 
“near” or in “the neighborhood” of the 
Spanish and Portuguese ports: Gijén, Ali- 
cante, Cartagena, Valencia and Oporto. 
This announcement, too, shows the im- 
portance of the Spanish submarine zone to 
the German Admiralty. 

When I received these reports I asked 
myself: ‘‘What is Germany’s real object? 
Do the submarines operate here because 
there are no dangers from mines or because 
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they can get supplies and information? Or 
is Germany preparing to use Spain as a 
base for operations against the United 
States if the war continues and America 
becomes a great factor in military opera- 
tions on the Continent?” 

These questions could not be answered 
immediately, and I left Bilbao for San Se- 
bastian—from the city of great foundries 
and industries to Spain’s greatest seaside 
resort. As I was walking along the beach 
one day I saw far out over the bay two 
hydroplanes flying from the direction of 
France out to sea searching for submarines. 
From San Sebastian I traveled to Paris and 
thence to Switzerland, where I found the 
answers to the U-boat problems I encoun- 
tered in Spain. 


Berlin Miscalculated 


During the fall of 1916 a crown confer- 
ence was held in Berlin to decide whether 
the submarine war should be prosecuted 
ruthlessly against all shipping. After sev- 
eral conferences with the Kaiser the 
question was left to Field Marshal von Hin- 
denburg to decide, and he returned to Great 
Headquarters. In January, 1917, Admiral 
von Holtzendorff, chief of the Admiralty 
Staff, wrote a long detailed letter to the 
field marshal declaring that if the German 
submarines could be ordered to sink every 
ship encountered upon the high seas Eng- 
land could be forced to sue for peace before 
September 1, 1917. Von Holtzendorff stated 
he would risk his reputation upon his rec- 
ommendations. Accompanying his letter 
were reports from secret agents in London, 
which were said to demonstrate that Eng- 
land did not have sufficient food and war 
materials to continue the war if the sub- 
marines could be depended upon to cut off 
future supplies. 

Von Hindenburg was convinced. On the 
Kaiser’s birthday last year a conference 
was held at Pless, Silesia, and it was de- 
cided to begin the U-boat warfare, despite 
the prospects of war with the United States. 

As is generally known now and acknowl- 
edged in Germany, the submarine calcula- 
tions were wrong. Not only is England not 
conquered but the United States has been a 
belligerent ten months. At this critical mo- 
ment for Germany another conference was 
held and it was decided to make prepara- 
tions for fighting the United States on the 
high seas. There were serious objections to 
sending submarines into American waters, 
for they would be too far from home and no 
adequate provisions could be made to sup- 
ply the submarines with torpedoes or shells 
in Mexico, Central America or the United 
States. So the Admiralty Staff decided to 
fight America off the coasts of Spain. 

To be successful two things were neces- 
sary: Information from the United States 
regarding sailings of troopships and freight 
carriers, and large submarines which could 
remain away from North Sea or Belgian 
bases for a long period of time. 

The first preparations which the enemy 
made were centered in Spain, to construct 
the light-signal system so that reports could 
be sent to submarines off the coast. For 


information from the United States women 
agents traveling from Havana or New York 
to Spain were to be depended upon. When 
I left Havana on the Alfonso XIII there 
was no search made of trunks or baggage 
except to discover gold. Nothing was done 
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to prevent foreigners, even Germans, from 
carrying documents, newspapers or letters. 
The United States had taken no steps to 
sever the sole line of communication open for 
Germany between the Western Hemisphere 
and Spain. It is likely that before this arti- 
cle is printed a mail censorship for Cuba 
will be organized. 

Just a few weeks ago the German Admi- 
ralty announced that a submarine which 
had been sent on a tour of investigation off 
the coasts of Spain and Africa had returned 
with important information. Upon the basis 
of this report the Imperial Government 
extended the submarine blockade to cover 
all possible routesfrom the United States to 
France and England. In addition a special 
submarine bureau was established in Ber- 
lin to plan operations against the United 
States. 

Meanwhile the German shipyards have 
been busy constructing a new type of sub- 
marine cruiser. At this writing four of these 
have been launched and sent out upon trial 
trips in the Baltic and North Seas. From 
reliable sources they are described as the 
most successful submarines that the enemy 
has constructed. Each of the new craft has 
a displacement of 2400 tons and a surface 
speed of between eighteen and nineteen 
knots an hour. These submarine cruisers 
are armored and carry three six-inch guns 
and four torpedoes. The ordinary German 
submarine carries two torpedoes and three- 
inch guns. The new craft are commanded 
by captain-lieutenants, while the regular 
U-boats are under the direction of first 
lieutenants of the navy. The new sub- 
marines carry a crew of sixty men and suffi- 
cient war supplies and food to remain away 
from home supply bases two months. 

Besides these submarine cruisers, the 
Deutschland and three other submarines 
which were constructed as merchant sub- 
marines have been rebuilt as mine layers, 
and though there are no official reports to 
prove the statement, there are sufficient 
grounds for concluding that these mine 
layers are to be sent out into the Atlantic 
to codperate with the submarine cruisers 
against the United States. 


Thirteen Submarine Bases 


From all sources it is evident to-day that 
Germany has divided her submarine opera- 
tions into two classes: Attacks upon Amer- 
ican ships off the Spanish coasts with large 
submarine cruisers, and attacks upon ships 
entering and leaving British ports. It is 
the United States and England which Ger- 
many fears, and the ships of these two na- 
tions are to be the object of submarine 
torpedoes and shells. As the submarine 
war enters this new stage the enemy’s con- 
fidence rises like mercury in a hot ther- 
mometer. 

There are to-day thirteen German subma- 
rine bases, at Helgoland, Cuxhaven, Kiel, 
Emden, Bremen, Dantzic, Libau, Riga, 
Wilhelmshaven, Zeebrugge, Brunsbuttel, 
Listerdeep and Cattaro, Dalmatia. From 
these ports U-boat operations are directed 
in the Baltic and North Seas, in the Eng- 
lish Channel, off the Spanish coast and in 


the Mediterranean. And to-day when sub- 


marines leave these harbors flags fly and 
the bands play. The ‘“‘heroes’’ are sent 
away in somewhat the same fashion that 
German soldiers marched into battles in 
Belgium at the beginning of the war. But 
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one thing Germany has learned during the 
war at sea, one thing which she will not. 
forget—that. is, that only experienced men 
can be intrusted with submarines. From. 
German reports one learns that such men 
as Oberleutnant zur See Hersing, who 
brought a submarine from a German port 
to Constantinople in 1915, Oberleutnant 
Steinbrinck and Arnaut de la Perriere are 
still in command of submarines after two 
years of active service. All of them haye 
the highest military decoration, the Pour 
le Mérite. Hersing holds the record in the 
German Navy for warships sunk by sub- 
marines, and De la Perriere has the honor 
for having destroyed the most freight ships. 
Other successful commanders are Ober- 
leutnants zur See Yess and Lohs, who haye 
small submarines which are used in the 
English Channel and off the coasts of Eng- 
land. Both of these men have the all- 
highest honors. In the Mediterranean 
Oberleutnant Obermueller, who has been 
operating, according to German reports, 
near Alexandria, Egypt, holds the record 
for ruthless destruction in that zone. Cap- 
tain Paul Koenig, who commanded ,the 
Deutschland upon its trips to Baltimore 
and New Haven, has been relieved of his 
command and given a civil position in 
Bremen. q 
‘Somewhere in Europe”? I met a man 
who{was an expert on the subject of the 
Kaiser’s fleet. I trust that this statement 
is sufficiently indefinite to please the censor 
and to displease the enemy! ‘ 


The Admiralty Wants Proofs 


“‘Steinbrinck is married and has a big 
boat now,” he told me, ‘Until recently he 
had a little fellow.” 

“‘Tsn’t he the man who sank the Lusi- 
tania?”’ I asked. | 

“No, not he. I know everyone thinks he 
did, but it isn’t true. Another man sank 
her. I'll tell you about the Lusitania some 
day,’’ he added. ‘4 

“There is a great deal of —— Te 
paused and asked: “Don’t you say ‘red 
tape’ in America? Well, there is a great 
deal of red tape about the submarine war 
now. A submarine cannot sink a ship and 
then run away. The admiralty demands! 
that three members of the crew witness the 
sinking of the ship. This requirement is 
absolute. Then if possible the captain must 
be made a prisoner. The third require- 
ment is that the name of the ship be estab- 
lished; and again, if possible, the ship’s 
papers must be seized. And that is all,” 
he added smilingly. = | 

He seemed to know so much about the 
navy that I ventured to ask if he had heard 
about the new signal system in Spain. 

“Yes, I know about it,’’ he replied; 
“‘and I know, too, that another submarine 
post office was found in the Bay of Biscay. 
It was a floating buoy where the Germans 
deposited their confidential reports, which 
submarines returning to Germany were 
obliged to take with them. The identity, 
too, of one of the firms supplying sub- 
marines with machine oil and gasoline has 
been learned.” 

After we had conversed about seven score, 
or more of things touching the situation in 
Germany, where he had recently lived, 1 
remarked that it seemed peculiar to me 
that the submarines had not sunk a pas-' 
senger ship for nearly a year. 

“Tf they sink all ships, why not passenger 
liners?”’ I asked. 

“T will tell you a good story about that,” 
he replied, ‘‘a story that I will vouch for. 
Last December Admiral von Bachmann, 
the governor of Kiel, was sitting in the 
Casino there talking with an army officer 
visiting there. | 

“«Bxcellenz,’ the officer said, ‘why is 
there an order out not to sink passenge!| 
ships?’ | 

“<Whotold you that?’ quickly responded 
Admiral von Bachmann. Then he added: 
‘No! That order has been changed.’ 

“Until December there was such a secret 
order,” said my informant, “but it has been 
changed. The order was given by the 
Emperor to the submarine commanders not 
to sink liners used only to carry civilian 
from the United States to Europe. This 
order was given because the German Gov- 
ernment believed the American people 
would not support President Wilson if a 
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were no new acts of hostility against the 
United States. This is the reason, too, tha 
until to-day the German Government has 
not declared war on the United States. 
But, as Von Bachmann says, the ord 
have been changed. America is next.” — 
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‘ Tf you oe been paying 

around $21 and $25 in the past, take a look at . 
| Styleplus before you pay more. They meas- || 
ure up to the standards demanded by men | 


who are used to good clothes. 
They have thoroughbred style. They have genuine i 
tailoring. They have reliable fabrics. 
Models and patterns for men of every age and build. 
By concentration of extensive resources and facilities ’, 
on certain definite grades, we heighten efficiency and | 
lower costs. | 
For Spring there are two grades—$21 (green label) 
and $25 (red label). Each grade the greatest possible 
value at the: price. 


Styleplus distributors will sell Styleplus Clothes $17 
(black label) as long as their supplies of this grade last. 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. Founded 1849 | Baltimore, Md. 
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Zee LACE FOR 
EVERYTHING 
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F course he would use conveniences that 

() would save his time and energies —just as 

he uses filing systems, telephones, and other 
efficiency devices at the office. 


But he would go farther than this: In the purchase 
of a kitchen cabinet, for instance, he would select 
the cabinet that offered him the utmost in utility 
and method, just as he would select for his office a 
particular filing system or desk for like superiority. 


He would buy by name, for the special advantages 
which the name insured. (See also free book offer.) 


He would realize that while most all kitchen cabinets 
were good, there was one that embodied the good 
points of them all, many advantages exclusively its 
own, and none of the disadvantages of any. 


In the McDougall Cabinet, for instance, he would 
recognize the one made by the originator of kitchen 
cabinets, the cabinet that has set the pace ever since 
with regard to conveniences and workmanship — 


He would know that the McDougall Cabinet offers 
far more than a mere arrangement of drawers, bins, 
shelves, etc.—that it is a veritable method of better 


McDougall 
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If the Man Worked 
in the Kitchen 
Mitchie arrangement, a method that extends to the 


proper management of the stove, ice-box, pantry, 
etc., even to the economic conservation of food. 


And, whatever other cabinet he might consider, the 
McDougall would be the standard of comparison. 
Many a cabinet has been bought with the hope 
that it would be as good as a McDougall. 


With all its unusual advantages, the McDougall costs 


no more than others. And you won’t miss the small - 


payments while the McDougall is more than earn- 
ing its way in your kitchen. Satisfaction or money 
back guaranteed. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Valuable Book for the Asking 


To learn more about this kitchen cabinet of such unusual 
convenience, write today for “The McDougall Method”—an 
authoritative work on kitchen management that goes to you 
without cost or obligation. 


Besides picturing and describing the McDougall Cabinet, this 
book shows how to use the stove, ice-box, pantry, and food 
itself, to best advantage, and most economically. 


A postal brings this helpful work direct, with our compliments. 


McDoucatt Company, Franxrort, Inp., U. 5. A. 


CABINET 


IN ITS PLACE 
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| HUBBY little Ziba Doman sat 
C hunched over the papers that lit- 

tered his old-fashioned roll-top 
desk. He scowled fiercely as he bent 
close to the chart he was scrutinizing. 
‘The furrows usually to be observed at the 
back of his neck seemed to have rippled 
up across his bald head and down into 
tight puckers above his eyes. 

“By— blistering — brindle — blazes 
hemuttered to himself disgustedly, chew- 
ing each word. 

_ His plump legs were outspread as 
though he bestrode a wide saddle instead 
of the seat of a battered swivel chair. 
‘His toes were caught behind two of the 
casters, as if he had thrust them into 
‘short stirrups that cramped his knees. 
But Old Ziba was not mounted on one of 
his hobbies this mid-January morning. 
‘He was astride a bucking bronco of 
‘dilemma, which threatened to unhorse 
him from the self-confidence of a lifetime. 
_ Suddenly he reared back. He butted 
hisstumpy forefinger against the call but- 
ton on his desk. 

_ As if the electric signal had operated a 
‘mechanism that immediately opened the 
door of Doman’s private office, a very 
tall, angular, middle-aged woman strode 
in. Her features were almost grotesquely 
homely, but the twinkle of her blue eyes 
relieved the misshapen face of any look 
ofharshness. However, the woman’s wide 
mouth was firm, and her big nose ap- 
peared as strongly built as a bastion be- 
‘tween her flat cheeks. 

Old Ziba creaked about in his wabbly 
ae to confront his private secretary, 
‘who had been his confidante for nearly 
‘thirty years. 

' “Miss Rudge, I ain’t worth a sky-blue 
cussasa businessman !’’ Doman whacked 
his desk to emphasize his irony. “I ain’t 
noways sure I couldn’t be prosecuted for 
obtaining money under false pretenses 
eyery time I draw my salary as president. I guess if I 
idn’t happen to own this business myself you’d have had 
to come down to the jail or over to the lunatic asylum to 
take my dictation mornings all these years you’ve been 
laiding and abetting me in my wrongdoings. I hadn’t ought 
‘to be allowed to run loose much longer anyhow. If I ain’t 
ctly a swindler, pretending to be a business man, I’m 
ind of doddering along the edge of being a damned fool! 
Excuse my French.” 

“What’s Tom’s latest notion?’ The secretary surmised 
the cause of her employer’s choler. 

' The chubby little man bounced forward and grabbed up 
‘the topmost paper on his blotter. 

“Notion!” he exploded. ‘“‘’Tain’t just a notion! He’s 
‘certain sure! That smart-Aleck son of mine, in cahoots 
with the sanctified public accountant he bamboozled me 
into hiring last fall, has drawn up an indictment against 
‘me as a business ignoramus. The young cub served it on 
me this morning. This comparative chart specifies that 
‘according to his Scientific Analysis and Recommendations 
the ideas the Ziba Doman Company has been run on for 
thirty years have mostly been idiotic, except a few acci- 
dents, when I happened to strike it right by mistake. 
‘Tom’s got goose flesh all over him from shuddering about 
the narrow escapes he calculates I’ve had from going bank- 
‘rupt! instead of piling up close to six hundred thousand 
dollars of profits by bullheaded luck.’”’ Doman slammed 
the report on his desk. ‘The gall of the sprig!” 

Miss Rudge stooped over the chart and scanned it with 
the eager interest of an orderly mind that delighted in 
‘systematization for its own sake. She had developed the 
‘meticulosity characteristic of middle-aged spinsters who, 
denied the right to be the neatest of housewives, become 
by a fortunate warping of their natures the most depend- 
able and painstaking assistants to business men. The 
secretary was not demonstrative often, but now she felt 
moved to express her fervid admiration. 

a Not an erasure or scratch!’’ she marveled sotlo voce. 
What a beautiful summary that is!” 

Her employer seared Miss Rudge with a look of disgust. 
He jounced in his seat as his glower reverted to the 
Scientific Analysis and Recommendations. The old chair 
groaned protestingly under his shifted weight. 

, Yes; ain’t it fascinating!” Doman snorted sarcasm. 
I can’t hardly pull my eyes away from those red-ink lines 
spaced so exact between the columns. And how cute the 
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snapper is Right. 


“‘Which I Suppose is a Polite Way of Hinting You Think Maybe the Young Whipper: 


little hand-printed headings are—all boxed in as if the 
words were packed snug to prevent the ideas from getting 
spilled out of their places and mixed up. That high-priced 
public accountant Tom’s so stuck on must have sanctified 
about eleven dollars’ worth of his precious time at my 
expense just ruling up this sheet.’ 

Old Ziba’s sneering expression knotted and blackened 
into a scowl again as he lurched back in his creaky seat. 

“Tt beats me,” he grunted, ‘‘how plain, everyday, lying 
figures set up in rows sort of hypnotize some people into 
believing they must be so or they couldn’t come out even 
at the edges!” 

His secretary bent above the desk and studied the chart 
a second time, critically now. She straightened after a 
minute or two. Her brows were knit in a puzzled frown. 

“T don’t see anything wrong with the figures,” she com- 
mented perplexedly. 

Old Ziba bristled like a plump porcupine. 

“Which I suppose is a polite way of hinting you think 
maybe the young whippersnapper is right and I have been 
operating this shebang mostly by guess, with my eyes shut. 
That scientific-efficiency bug has bit you too.” 

The secretary chuckled at his dudgeon. She had not 
been afraid of Ziba Doman, even in his most ferocious 
moods, for a quarter of a century. 

‘*A little more system in this concern wouldn’t hurt it a 
bit,” she remarked, ‘‘as Tom could prove if you’d give 
him a chance. Why do you squelch everything he pro- 
poses? Anybody’d think, from your always refusing to 
try out your son’s plans, you were afraid he might prove 
he does know something about business.” 

The veteran manufacturer glared, agape, at his secre- 
tary. He swallowed hard after a minute and gulped the 
bitter pill of realization. 

“You believe my old-fashioned ideas belong in the bone 
yard. I’ve noticed you reading those efficiency books of 
Tom’s. They’ve hocus-pocused you, too, the same as they 
did him. You think this here analysis chart of the com- 
pany makes me squirm like a caterpillar with a pin stuck 
in its tail.” 

Old Ziba was working himself into a rage of resentment, 
because subconsciously he was describing how he actually 
did feel. 

“And I suppose you can see green patches on me every 
time I turn down one of my son’s newfangled schemes— 
huh? You’ve figured out that I’m envious of Tom, for fear 
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he’s likely to prove his book-education 
ideas put it all over common horse-sense 
methods of doing business. As a general 
rule, Amanda Rudge, you ain’t been a 
fool; but after this I wouldn’t give a 
faded pink damn for your opinion of any- 
thing or anybody! Excuse my French.” 

His secretary had stared at Doman in 
wide-eyed amazement during his tirade. 
Now she blinked knowingly. 

“Jealous!” she exclaimed. “‘That never 
occurred to me before.” 

The rotund old man had been bloated 
with wrath. But Miss Rudge’s discon- 
certing thrust punctured his ire. He 
slumped like a collapsed balloon. Doman 
had not realized he was confessing the 
thoughts that had made him writhe since 
he first read Tom’s Scientific Analysis 
and Recommendations; in fact he had 
failed to comprehend before that his 
recent feelings with regard to his son were 
poisoned. 

“By blistering brindle blazes!’ he 
gasped. ‘‘You’ve opened my eyes to a 
sight of myself that’ll make me ashamed 
to see Ziba Doman in a looking-glass for 
quite a spell. Come to study the inside 
of the way I’ve been thinking about Tom 
lately, I’ve got to admit that jealousy of 
him—by his own father !—was the reason 
I’ve raked the boy over the coals so hard 
on account of his mistakes. I’ve been 
afraid he’d quit making them. I knew, 
when he did, it would be time for me to 
get personally acquainted with the mean- 
ing of that sign downstairs: This Way 
Out!” 

Miss Rudge did not gaze pityingly on 
the spectacle of her miserable employer 
huddled before his desk. Instead she 
snickered. He stiffened indignantly and 
his face reddened. 

“T never heard anything so funny,” 
chuckled the secretary. “‘You’ve been 
afraid to give Tom a chance to measure 
up with you! Why, smart and technically trained though 
your son: is, he’ll never be half the business man you are 
unless you can teach him your knack of foresight.and fine 
judgment.’ . 

Old Ziba peered suspiciously at Miss Rudge. Her 
amused eyes met his scrutiny without dodging. He began 
to tingle with the galvanism of returning self-confidence. 

“You ain’t trying to jolly me!” he cried with almost 
boyish delight. 

The secretary shook her head. 

Doman basked in a feeling of cordiality toward all the 
world, now that the chill had been warmed out of his 
thoughts of the future. He slapped the paper on his desk 
as if he were clapping his son on the shoulder. Impulsively 
he made one of his characteristic quick decisions. He 
jiggled with eagerness to put it into effect, like a sinner in 
the first enthusiasm of repentance. 

“T’m going to take the muffler off of Tom,”’ he declared, 
as the measure of his own penance. ‘‘He’s in the factory 
somewhere. Go find him, Miss Rudge, and bring him 
here.” 

The secretary seurried out on her quest, evidently zest- 
ful for the prospective inauguration of a régime of system. 
Old Ziba picked up the chart. The smile crinkles slithered 
from his face and left it grim, like ripples of sand slipping 
off a rock. He suddenly regretted that he had committed 
himself to the sanctioning of innovations regarding which 
he was as skeptical as ever. His prejudite against new- 
fangled notions wrestled with his sense of justice to his 
son. Doman was still being wrenched about by indecision 
when Miss Rudge returned to his sanctum. 

“Tom will be here in a moment,” she announced. ‘For 
his own good, don’t seem to give your consent to his plans 
readily. Pretend you don’t believe in them. Put him on 
his mettle.” 

Old Ziba instantly caught his cue. 
gleamed. He jumped to his feet. 

“T’ll put him on nettles before he puts me on the shelf,”’ 
he amended the suggestion of his secretary. ‘‘You sit 
down in that chair over there and don’t yip once that 
you're sorry for the cub when I’m jabbing his sore spots 
to test his grit. I intend to give him a chance at bossing 
this circus. If he ain’t equal to the job he’s picked out for 
himself, I’ll take hold again as high-muck-a-muck of the 
shebang and keep him jumping through a hoop for exer- 
cise a few years yet while he’s getting a reputation.” 
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The door opened. A tall thin young man entered 
briskly. Despite his bodily unlikeness to Old Ziba, Tom 
strongly resembled his father. The round lenses of the 
son’s eyeglasses seemed to broaden his oblong face and lent 
it a look of similarity to the chubby countenance of Doman 
Senior. 

Tom saw the paper in his father’s hand. With eager 
confidence he cried out: “What do you think of my 
analysis, dad?” 

Old Ziba dusted his vacated chair with the chart. He 
beckoned to Tom. 

“Sit down, son. I want to do a little analyzing myself. 
Maybe I won’t be quite so scientific as you was when you 
and your fountain-pen crony, Gibson, drew up this here 
pretty document. But perhaps I can work out my recom- 
mendations without any diagram doodabs.” 

The young man’s facial muscles tautened. Tom took 
the seat before the ancient desk challengingly; yet he 
clamped his lips tight and retorted not a word to his 
father’s gibe. He sat up stiffly, accentuating his slender- 
ness. Old Ziba inwardly exulted over his belligerence. 
Tom never had flinched from a fight. 

Doman stood back and cocked one eye in appraisal. 
He studied his son for a minute. Then he pursed his 
mouth as if disappointed. 

“You don’t more than half fill my chair. No matter 
how much you’d try to spread yourself, you couldn’t do 
it.. You just naturally ain’t broad enough.” His expres- 
sion brightened as Old Ziba pretended to be struck by a 
new thought. “By blistering brindle blazes, I ’most forgot 
your sanctified public-accountant side partner! His and 
your narrowness added together might come to just about 
one medium-size business man. I guess I’ll risk it, seeing 
you'll have Mr. Gibson to piece out and help you fill the 
job.” 

“Risk what?’”? The cub was stung to snappishness by 
the bumblebee stabs. 

“Son,’’ Doman finessed, ‘‘how’d you like it if I’d turn 
my chair over to you?” 

The young man flushed. 
quivered. 

‘Not at all,” he retorted literally, ignoring the innuendo. 
“T wouldn’t sit in such an uncomfortable contraption.” 
The ramshackle piece of office furniture groaned and stag- 
gered as Tom sprang out of it and stood up. ‘It cuts 
down a man’s efficiency when he has to devote half his 
time to keeping his balance.” 

Old Ziba was sensitive about his official chair, which he 
now regarded as a fetish after having made more than 
half a million dollars while sitting in it. His presumptuous 
son had recommended several times that it be discarded. 
The president’s habit of jouncing in his seat and the wear 
and tear of thirty years had well-nigh wrecked the origi- 
nally sturdy swivel chair. 
It was apt to careen and 


His nostrils dilated and 
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apt to act unexpected’ll keep a fellow reminded that ’most 
anything is liable to occur in business when you ain’t 
looking for anything to happen at all.” 

Tom perceived that this was not his father’s customary 
ridicule of scientific efficiency. 

“Dad, what are you driving at?” he demanded. 

Old Ziba turned to the corner where his secretary sat 
alertly watching him tantalize his son. He included his 
confidante in his irony. 

““Miss Rudge held a post-mortem over me this morning. 
I’d realized before that I wasn’t so spry on my legs as I 
used to be, but I’d thought the stiffness was just a touch 
of rheumatism due to this cussed Chicago climate. Ex- 
cuse my French. Most likely I wouldn’t have noticed for 
quite a spell yet that I was a dead one, as I heard your 
chum, Mr. Gibson, remark a few days back. But Miss 
Rudge, who’s known me ever since I cut my eyeteeth as a 
manufacturer, diagnoses my case as one foot and most of 
my brain in the grave. 

“T’ve always had a hankering to boss my own business 
funeral; so I’m officiating now in the double capacity of 
undertaker and the late lamented. Also, for good measure, 
I’m the parson; and I’ll scatter a few words over the de- 
ceased and the mourners before we take up the collection 
of the remains.” 

Doman grinned at his ruffled secretary; then continued 
solemnly in a new strain: 

“Tom, I’ve been staggering under the load of this busi- 
ness longer than you have been hatched. Now that you’re 
grown up to be considerable of a rooster, I’m going to turn 
over the barnyard to you and give you a chance to crow: 
T intend to start for Florida on a vacation this evening. I 
wasn’t noways sure it would be safe to let you run things 
until Tread over this chart. But I see you’ve figured every- 
thing out; and, with your scientific-efficiency education, 
it ain’t possible you could have made any mistakes.” 

His sarcasm gave Old Ziba such satisfaction that he 


_ elaborated it: 


““Miss Rudge says all your calculations strike her as 
accurate. She knows a heap more about the business than 
I do and will help you out with opinions in case you run 
short of ideas of your own. So you won’t have any call to 
write or telegraph for my advice. And if the two of you 
can’t decide points that may come up, just get Gibson to 
figure things out.”’ 

The secretary’s eyes snapped. Miss Rudge accepted the 
test before her young confrére recovered from his be- 
wildered surprise. She thrust a challenging finger at her 
employer. 

“Will you stay in Florida until Tom has had time to 
systematize the business thoroughly?” she demanded. ‘“‘Or 
do you intend to let him get things all upset and then pop 
back to Chicago and arbitrarily stop the reorganization 


spill out any occupant un- 
used to its idiosyncrasies. 

But Doman Senior could 
keep his seat as securely as 
an expert rider on a cantan- 
kerous cow pony. He sat 
down now. With the ease 
of long practice he swayed 
back. The old chair re- 
sponded to his shifted fa- 
miliar weight without a 
wabble. It seemed to be 
disproving its decrepitude 
in order to vindicate his 
trust. 

“Tt wouldn’t cut down 
your efficiency, son,” said 
Doman caustically, “if you 
was to devote as much as 
three-quarters or maybe 
seven-eighths of your mind 
to keeping your balance, let 
alone half. And here’s an- 
other leaf of advice I’ll yank 
out of the book of my ob- 
servations and experience 
for your benefit: When I’m 
junked and you get to run- 
ning this shebang, don’t buy 
yourself an easy rocker to 
takea restin. If your office 
chair is too comfortable 
you'll be likely to snooze in 
ita good deal; and probably 
something disagreeable’ll 
start happening to the con- 
cern while you’ve got your 
eyes shut to what’s going 
on. You think my old seat 
is kind of risky, huh? Well, 
a man never ought to feel 
real safe when he’s in front 
of his desk. A chair that’s 
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““Maybe I Won't be Quite So Scientific as You. 
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Without Any Diagram Doodabs’’ 


But Perhaps I Can Work Out My Recommendations 
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just because there is temporary confusion and tell your 
son you knew his newfangled schemes wouldn’t work?” 

Doman was so startled by her reading of his mind that 
he jumped. For once he forgot his habit of wariness and. 
was nearly unseated by his treacherous chair. He slawal 
at the desk to regain his balance, as a bronco buster might. 
be compelled to the humiliation of grabbing leather, 
When Old Ziba had his feet firmly planted on the floor) 
again he spat his indignation at the telepathist: 

“The confusion up here won’t bother me any down in. 
Florida, unless you overlook paying my drafts for spending 
money. All I ask is that you won’t nag a feeble-minded old 
fogy like me for advice when you get tangled up. I expect 
T’ll have to concentrate the few brains I’ve got left on 
catching a string of tarpon; so if there’s anything you 
want to inquire about, shoot your questions now while 
you’ve got a good chance. I ain’t planning to be pestered 
with letters after I reach Tampa.” a 

“Father, that’s not fair,’ Tom broke in—“either to -. 
or to me! ‘Why do you persist in treating me as a fool?” | 

The boy’s hot resentment warmed his father’s heart; 
but Old Ziba dissembled. 

“‘T never made a scientific analysis of my reasons, son. 
Maybe it’s because you’re a chip of' the old blockhead,” 
After a brief pause Doman repeated his inquiry: “Ts 
there anything else I can edify either of you on before T 
dodder out home to pack up?” 

The secretary’s mouth was clamped in a straight line of 
determination not to expose herself further to Old Ziba’s 1 
sarcasm. His son, too, was stubbornly silent now. * 

“How long do you calculate it will take you to get things 
all turned inside out?” Doman -questioned mildly. “I 
don’t want to discomfuddle you by popping back, as | 
Rudge puts it, before I’m welcome.” | =| 

“When I prepared that report I had no idea of revolu- 
tionizing the business all at once, as you know perfec tly 
well,’ Tom blurted. ‘‘I purposed to make the recom-' 
mended changes gradually. I hoped to convert you to 4 
principles of scientific efficiency by inducing you to 
them yourself in one or two factory departments.” id 

Doman shook his head in disapproval of his sons 
program. 

“Tf you’re going to cut off an old donkey’s tail, he won't 
appreciate your chopping it away an inch at a time. Ane 
as for converting me, I suppose I’ll die in my busine 
sins the same as I’ve always lived. I’ll never be ai 
to dissect this concern in cold blood the way you do, son, 
and say some departments ought to be done away with 
because they can’t show a profit on their own hook. _ 
don’t look practical to me to divide the factory up the ws 
you’ve got it here in this chart. The Ziba Doman Co 
pany is like a human being—all one. The parts ain’t off 
cient alike; but just because a man does ninety-nine per. 
cent of his ,;work with his. 
right hand, as a general | 
rule, I can’t see as that’s| 
any reason why he’d ought 
to cut off his left arm to. 
save the cost of feeding it. 
I feel the same about elim- 
inating some of our factory 
departments that don’t 
seem to pay their own way. | 

“Take the experimental 
room, for instance: You rec-. 
ommend abolishing it. The 
cost you show on this chart. 
does run some higher than | 
I’d supposed it was. Butat 
that, I don’t see how I could 
have got along without 
Dennis Barney all these 
years; he’s been finding the 
bugs in the manufacturing 
and getting rid of them. A 
scientific master mechanic 
and efficiency engineer like 
you recommend wouldn’t 
fill the bill for me. Barney 
is part of my thinking ap- 
paratus. I’d miss him the 
same as I would some of my 
brains. I’ve got used to 
depending on him for all 
kinds of emergencies when 
I’m stuck. Maybe he is just 
puttering round like my 
left arm most of the time. 
Maybe he ain’t worth his 
keep. AllthesamelIcouldn’t 
bring myself to lop off Den- 
nis. I never have thought 
about him as representing 
only so many dollars >| 
cents.” 

Tom obviously reallaea | 
the futility of arguing with 

(Continued on Page 33) 


' Extra Test for Perfect Fabric—Each 
square inch is examined against 
slightest faw in warp or weave. 


Extra Test for Tensile Strength— 
Proves in advance fabric strength to 
resist the pounding blows of the road. 


| Extra Tests is Rubber Fitness—Min- 
} jature mixing mill blends and re- 
blends rubber to supreme toughness. 
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- Extra Iested 


Country Road 


RACINE, .y74.c,,qfIRES 


Now comes the first national message from Racine Rubber Company 
factories to the tire users of America. This message tells you why, when tires 
are talked of, you hear such good words:for Racine Country Road and Racine 
Multi-Mile Cord tires; why these tires are among the first in popular demand. 


And all without previous advertising — 
save word of mouth praise, one car owner 
to another. 


Vital Extra Tests 


In Racine Rubber Company factories, 
tires of character are built. Distinct Extra 
Tests are applied step by step, from selec- 
tion of raw material to the finished, extra 
value product. 


Each of these vital Extra Tests adds 
extra quality—extra worth. Each adds 
miles of extra service. Each adds months 
of extra wear. 


Then, in addition to the careful Extra 
Tests, trained and highest paid inspectors 
work, one with every seven tire builders, 
to insure perfect uniformity, tire for tire. 


These precautions all are costly—to us, 
but not to you. 


Extra Care : Extra Wear 


This watchful, Extra Tested method of 
manufacture safeguards every tire bearing 
the Racine Rubber Company name. This 
extra care in the factory, results in extra 
wear on the road. 


Racine Country Road Tires—5000 Mile 
Guarantee—are scientifically built and 
Extra Tested for, country road use. 


Racine Multi-Mile Cord Tires—Extra 


Tested, unmatched cord tire quality. 
Also Extra Tested red and gray tubes. 


It will pay you to know the dealer who 
sells them. 


For Your Own Protection Be Certain Every 
Racine Tire You Buy Bears The Name 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY 


RACIN LE WIS. 


Extra Test for Accurate Compound— 
Weighing to ounce fractions to main- 
tain Racine Rubber Co, extra standard. 


Extra Test for “‘Frictioning’’—Insures 
exact thickness and precise proportion 
of rubber to each inch of fabric. 


Extra Test for Carcass Baisden’ 
Fach separate fabric splice is *‘feather- 
edged’’ to avoid internal ridges. 
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Extra Test for Tread Proportion — 
Assures proper weight and balance of 
the tread for every tire. 


Extra Test for Even Cure—One of 
five devices that govern vulcanization, 
insuring uniformity. 

. 


Extra Test for Wearability—Corps o 
highest paid Racine experts examine 
each tire. Imperfections can’t slip by. 
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Mark X before subject that interests you 
and Mail This Coupon to 


E. I: DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
ADVERTISING DIVISION 


WILMINGTON, Si 


Blasting Powder 
Blasting Supplies 
Farm Explosives 
Hunting 
Trapshooting 


__| Novelty Sheeting 

|__| Transparent’ Sheeting 

‘ |__| Py-ra-lin Rods & Tubes 
|__| Py-ra-lin Pipe Bits 
Py-ra-lin Specialties 
Sanitary Wall Finish 
Town & Country Paint 


Vitrolac Varnish 
Flowkote Enamel 
Ry. & Marine Paints 


Antoxide Iron Paint 


|__|Bridgeport Wood Finishes 


Auto Enamel 


NAME 


Industrial Dynamites 


Py-ra-lin' Toilet Goods |__ 


|__|Challenge Collars We al 


E.P. DELAWARE. 
Industrial Paints& Varnish 
|__| Rayntite Top Material 
|__| Motor Fabrikoid 
|__|Craftsman Fabrikoid 
|__| Truck Special Fabrikoid 
|__| MarineSpecial(u.s. stand) 
Book Finish Fabrikoid 
Fairfield Rubber Cloth 
|__|Anesthesia Ether 

| __|Leather Solutions 
|__|Soluble Cotton 

| _|Metal Lacquers 

|__| Wood Lacquers 

| __|Mantle Dips 

|_| Pyroxylin Solvents 


fee Refined Fusel Oil 


Commercial Acids 


|__| Alums 
| __|Pigment. Bases 
| _|Tar Distillates 


Dyes and Bases 


ADDRESS 
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A titanic laborer—wresting from the bosom of Mother 
Earth the stone, the ore, the coal that are essential to 
modern life—tunneling under rivers and through moun- 
i|| tains for the railroads that span the continents, and cleav- 
ing hemispheres for the canal that links the oceans. 

In this class of constructive national forces the palm of 


leadership goes to 
ol PONT 


RED CROSS DYNAMITE 


the world’s leading brand of industrial explosives. Power- 
ful, quick, low-freezing, insensitive to ordinary shocks of 
transportation and handling. Safer than gasoline or gun- 
powder. It represents a distinct achievement of American 
scientific research and manufacturing skill. Many mil- 
lions of pounds are used annually by civil, railroad and 
mining engineers, contractors, road builders, quarrymen 
and farmers. 

It is not a fearsome Frankenstein but a tractable, 

powerful servant. Learnits uses. Fillin and check 


the coupon opposite “‘Industrial Explosives”’ or 
“Farm Explosives” and send for full information. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Established 1802 
WILMINGTON 


The du Pont American Industries are: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bidg., N. Y 
The Arlington Works, 725,Broadway, N. Y. . 
Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa. .... . 

Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Delaware 
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DELAWARE 


- . « Explosives 
CLE eke Leather Substitutes 
Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
Ivory Py-ra-lin and Cleanable Collars 

. Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 
we hghae® SANs Dyes’and Dye Bases 


Visit the du Pont Products Store, 1105 Boardwalk Atlantic City 
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" (Continued from Page 30) 

\is father. But he was obdurate in his own opinion of the 
teran jack-of-all-trades. 

“Tf you should go to Florida, dad,” he declared his pur- 
»ose, “and leave me with Barney on my hands, but not 
ubject to discharge, I’d give him a vacation on full pay. 
Nd Dennis and I would clash sure if I tried to manage 
im.” 

“Yes,” Doman commented; “he’s apt to act mighty 
ensitive when he feels he ain’t appreciated. He’d quit. 
\nd I don’t want to lose Barney until you’ve proved he 
in’t needed. He wouldn’t accept that kind of vacation 
rom you; but if I tell him he and I both have earned a 
ay3off and take him with me to Florida, he’ll be tickled. 
Vhat’s more, Dennis will keep me from getting homesick. 
f I didn’t have him I’d be liable to come busting in on 
‘our plans and raise Cain generally. I guess I’ll lug Barney 
Jong as a sort of anchor when I go tarpon fishing.” 

To all Tom’s expostulations against his father’s sum- 
aary leaving, Doman was inflexible. 

“T’m going before I change my mind,” he insisted. “If 
waited until to-morrow I’d probably decide to stay and 
vatch you make the improvements you figure on. Then 
’d buck them and there’d be particular hell to pay. Ex- 
use my French, Miss Rudge. Son, I’m going to give you 
‘Il the rope you want. If you hang yourself I’ll come to 
he funeral.” Impulsively he held out his hand. “One or 
he other of us’ll get a lesson out of this, Tom. If it’ sme, 
"Il swallow my medicine without making any faces.’ 

The young man grabbed his father’s palm. His expres- 
jon was resolute, though he smiled’ now. 

“Better practice on quinine down in Florida, dad. By 
he time you get back I'll have your dose all ready for you. 

intend to make this business a model of efficiency.” 

“Go as far as you like,” Old Ziba grinned—‘“‘so long as 
rou keep away from Tampa with your ideas. I mean to 
atch my mess of tarpon by sheer strength and awk- 
vardness.”’ 

bo 4 

HE morning after the president’s departure his secre- 

tary came to her first conference with the new executive 
>ro tempore. Tom had moved his table into his father’s 
iffice, though he had left Old Ziba’s desk and chair undis- 
‘urbed in their customary place. He greeted Miss Rudge 
vith zest and plunged eagerly into a statement of his 
mmediate program. 

' “T shall let the fuse-box department and the cable- 
nsulator department peter out—those lines never will pay. 
intend to push switchboard protectors and wire joints 
yarder than father did. But I’ll concentrate principally 
om the development of our embryo business in enameled 
‘magnet wire. I don’t understand why dad has seemed so 
thary of letting that grow. Our patents give us a monop- 
ly on the most economical process; yet he’s built only 
ive insulating machines.” 

| “He always has been cautious about making heavy in- 
vestments in special manufacturing equipment that would 
ye useless for other purposes,” Miss Rudge 

warned. “That’s a sound business principle. 

3etter go slow on magnet wire.’ 

' “Of course,” Tom admitted, ‘‘it would be a 

nistake to sink a lot of money in additional ma- 

thinery on the chance of marketing the product. 

But suppose I could land a big juicy contract for 
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enameled wire and have a definite tonnage a month sewed 
up tight for several years; wouldn’t it pay then to make 
the investment?”’ 

“Do you mean the Continental Electric Chentnaee busi- 
ness?’’ guessed Miss Rudge. Tom had speculated with 
her before about this large prospective customer. 

“Yes; I believe I can sell them all the fine magnet wire 
they use.” 

“Your father distrusts Mr..Harg so much he wouldn’t 
favor any deal with his company,” the secretary inter- 
posed as a second caution. ‘‘I’ve often heard him say 
Slippery Elm Harg never makes a contract he intends 
shall hold him.” 

“Prejudice!’”’ asserted Tom emphatically. ‘‘Harg put 
one over on dad years ago in that battery-box deal. My 
father hates to admit that anybody is shrewder than he; 
but for once he was caught napping—that’s all. If the 
deal hadn’t been entirely legitimate, dad would have fought 
the Continental in court. He had to settle on Harg’s terms, 
and has stubbornly refused to do any more business with 
him since, just from pique. 

“T mean to go over to the Continental office as if I 
never had heard of the old row. I’ll offer Harg a proposi- 
tion on wire that will be attractive to the Continental, but 
very profitable to us too. Of course, if we get to the 
point of making a contract, I’ll have it prepared by the 
best attorneys in Chicago. If-dad hadn’t been penny-wise 
and pound-foolish in acting as his own lawyer when the 
battery-box deal was made, he wouldn’t have got the 
worst of it.” 

Miss Rudge was dubious. She renewed ne warnings, 
but she could not refute Tom’s insistence that “‘a plain 
contract with the Continental, drawn by our own attor- 
neys, would be just like a deal with anybody else that’s 
responsible. The only possibility of loss would be too low 
prices. And, believe me, I’m going to play safe there.” 

Accordingly headstrong young Doman issued a manu- 
facturing order covering all the fine sizes of enameled 
magnet wire, marked it Rush! and put it into the shop 
preparatory to making his first salesmanship call on Harg 
with samples. 

The filled spools were on Tom’s table just nine days 
after his father left for Florida. Meantime the new sys- 
tematization of the business had been instituted, and re- 
sulted in much less confusion than had been expected when 
the changes were put into effect. To complete the satis- 
faction of the young executive with the situation, he had 


received from his father that morning a jubilant message , 


scribbled ona post-card photograph of a big tarpon, flanked 
by proud Ziba Doman and Dennis Barney. 

“Caught the cuss myself, by sheer strength and awk- 
wardness,”” wrote the old president, who evidently was 
having the time of his life at. Tampa. 

“T’m in just the right fettle to tackle Harg,’”” Tom an- 
nounced his purpose to Miss Rudge after chuckling over 
the post card and putting it into his pocket. He took 
a complicated set of tabulations from the table drawer. 
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“T have investigated thoroughly the cost of insulating 
magnet wire with silk. I know to a cent what every size 
stands the Continental now. I intend to quote prices on 
our enameled wire averaging approximately five per cent 
less a pound. 

“Tn this column are our manufacturing costs for the 
thirteen sizes the Continental uses principally. Next I’ve - 
put down the quotations I’ll make. You see, the velvet 
runs from about thirty per cent net on Number Twenty- 
eight to over two hundred per cent on Number Forty. If 
I can get an exclusive contract from Harg at those prices 
the profits inside of six months will equip our entire new 
enameling plant.” 

_ The secretary scrutinized the figures; then pronounced 
her opinion: 

“The Continental never will consent to pay such prices. 
They are far too high: Ona contract for all their require- 
ments they’ll demand a saving of more than five per cent, 
or they won’t change from silk-covered to enameled wire.” 

“Do you know what one-twentieth of their magnet-wire 
cost amounts to in dollars every year?’’ Tom demanded. 

Miss Rudge shook her head. 

“Based on their average monthly consumption, the 
quotations I intend to make the Continental would have 
saved them last year sixteen thousand three hundred ninety- 
two dollars.” 

“Still,” the secretary persisted, “‘your proposed quota- 
tions do represent an exorbitant profit to us. Mr. Harg 
will realize that.” 

“T expect him to. And he’ll kick like a steer. But we 
control the enameling process by our patents; why should 
we give the Continental the cream? What is Harg going 
to do when I stand pat on my figures? He’ll simply have 
to come to his skimmed milk.” Tom grinned. “I want 
most of all to tickle dad with the deal I hope to make. 
Nothing would delight him more than to have the Con- 
tinental tied up in an ironclad contract at fat prices. He’s 
always wanted to get even with Harg on account of the 
old battery-box trickery. It was pretty shady—though 
legal. If I can wipe out that score dad will be reconciled 
to all the innovations I’m making in the business. The 
way Slippery Elm trimmed him is the sorest spot in all 
my father’s business experience.” 

“Aren’t you counting your poultry a little early, Tom?”’ 
chaffed Miss Rudge. 

“Maybe,” he admitted. ‘Still, I don’t see how I can 
fail to get the contract on my terms by using good sales- 
‘manship. Ill submit the samples for test first. Then, 
when the Continental’s engineers have had a week or so to 
study the wire, I’ll make Harg my proposition. And in 
the end I'll bring back the bacon.” 

Young Doman carried through his program in its initial 
stages exactly as he had planned it. A week after deliver- 
ing his samples of wire to the Continental Electric Com- 
pany he made his second call on the president. He was 
gone from the office more than three hours. When he 
returned Tom was ebullient with confidence. Hesummoned 
Miss Rudge to the sanctum and related his 
experience: 

“Kilmer Harg certainly is a tough customer. 
He pooh-poohed all my figures on the cost of 
silk-covered wire—said they were far too 
high. And he roared his head off about the 
quotations I made on enameled. But 
I went right ahead and showed him 
how much the Continental would save 
ona year’s requirements. I noticed he 
got every figure, too, 
though he pretended 
to sneer. I left him 
a chart with all the 
estimated savings 
worked out. Hesaid 
there was no chance 

(Continued on 
Page 35) 


“That Wire Had Better Pass Your Inspection, Harg! Every Spool Has Been Tested, and it Won't be Healthy for Anybody to Commit Perjury’”’ 
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The automobile measures up to the 
Nation’s needs. 


It supplements the railroads by re- 
lieving them of short-haul traffic, both 
freight and passenger. 


It speeds up the movement of food 
products from the farm to the home. 


It facilitates the transportation of 
men, materials and munitions. 


In a hundred other ways it has earned 
its place as one of the most valuable 
utilities of the day. 


For commercial cars the Solid 
Truck Tire and the ‘Nobby 
Cord.’ Also Tires for Motor- 
cycles, Bicycles and Aéro- 
planes. 
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So, drive your car. Use it daily. 
Make every mile count. Keep your car 
working—running on tires that you know 
will give the absolute dependability you 
must have. 


By buying the tires that give you 
most mileage at least cost, you help 
conservation. 

‘Royal Cord’ ‘Chain’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Usco’ ‘Plain’ 
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March 16, 194: 
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United States Tires have proved them- 


selves right in line with the temper of 
the times. 


They have helped the automobile make 
good in the present great emergency. 


They have demonstrated and are dem- 
onstrating the supreme service of which 
they are capable. 


The tremendous and ever-growing 
sales of the United States Tires bear | 
eloquent testimony to their remarkable 
economy. 


United States Tubes and Tire 
Accessories Have All the 
Sterling Worth and Wear that | 
Make United States Tires 
Supreme, 
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‘(Continued from Page 33) 
for us to do business at my prices. Yet he 
ut that chart away carefully in his desk, 
observed. 

“T have him hooked. He'll try to get 
Joose, but I'll land him. I believe he re- 
alizes now he can’t bluff me. He’ll attempt 
it again, of course, to make sure. Then I'll 
convince him for keeps. I don’t intend to 
act anxious. He’ll sweat enough for the 
two of us. It is costing the Continental 
more than fifty dollars a day to continue 
using silk-covered magnet wire. I im- 
pressed that on Harg. He’ll squirm every 
time he thinks of what he’s losing by not 
changing to enameled. I predict he sends 
for me inside of a week.” 

Tom was inaccurate only in his estimate 
of the time. The president of the Conti- 
nental Electric Company waited a fort- 
night before he telephoned and asked 
young Doman to call. 

“arg has stood the strain as long as he 
ean,” Tom exulted to Miss Rudge when 
he hung up the receiver. ‘Now I’m posi- 


I shan’t concede a cent.” 

His cocky confidence was justified. 
After spending most of the afternoon with 
the president of the Continental Electric 
Company, Tom returned to the office with 

‘the glorious news of his victory. He flour- 
ished a paper triumphantly before as- 
tounded Miss Rudge. 

“There she is!”’ he rejoiced, like a school- 

boy with a certificate that he has passed 
into a higher grade. “Signed and sealed! 
Harg made a bluff at first that he intended 
to buck our patents—said they wouldn’t 
stand in court and all that sort of rot. I 
told him we expected to have to test them 
sometime in an infringement suit, and if 
we should lick the Continental, I thought 
that would be the best possible way to 
teach the rest of the world to respect our 
rights. I invited him to buck us if he felt 
like it, and reminded him we had money 
enough to see a fight through to a finish— 
even against him. 
“TJ wasn’t insolent—just good-natured 
and cool. He backed down when he saw 
he couldn’t faze me. Then he argued for 
an hour on prices, but I wouldn’t shade a 
single figure. Finally he quit trying to 
budge me and grunted that if I’d guaran- 
tee deliveries of the quantities the Conti- 
nental required, and if I’d agree to reduce 
the price to him in case we should quote 
anybody else below what he’s to pay, he’d 
make a contract for five years covering all 
his business in fine magnet wire. 

“He got one of his lawyers and we three 
went over to our attorneys’ office. There 
were no difficulties about the form of con- 
tract, except that Harg insisted on a pen- 
alty clause} which I thought was pretty 
stiff. He reminded me, though, that the 
Continental would have to change allits coil 
‘designs toadapt them to enameled wire. He 

said it was only fair that we should guaran- 
tee we wouldn’t fall down on deliveries. I 
finally consented to his penalty clause, but 
stipulated that we should not be required 
to commence shipping before July first. 
That will give us plenty of time to build 
the necessary enameling ovens and spool- 
ers. There is absolutely no danger we 
shan’t be able to handle the business long 
before the contract requires us to start 
deliveries.’ 

Miss Rudge was dumfounded by the 

sudden conclusion of negotiations which 
she had expected would be protracted. 
_ “You shouldn’t have bound the Ziba 
Doman Company to anything so important 
without consulting your father!’’ she 
gasped. 

Tom laughed at her apprehension. 

“The best feature of the deal is that I 
put it through all by myself,’”’ he boasted. 
“Dad won’t make fun of me as a business 
man after this. I have taken every precau- 
tion to tie up Harg tight. Our lawyer says 
_ that contract can’t be broken. I haven’t 

made the mistake dad did when he sold the 
battery boxes.” 
7 
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Miss Rudge, however, quaked while she 
stared at the penalty clause. 

“Why, Tom,” she gasped again, “if you 
couldn’t make the specified deliveries the 
Ziba Doman Company would be ruined!” 

He sobered, but his confidence was not 
impaired. 

‘I realized we’d stand to lose a lot of 
money. That’s why I insisted on the clause 
which gives us until July first to start ship- 
ping. We can equip the new wire depart- 
ment and have it operating full tilt inside 
of ninety days, without any question. This 
is only the middle of February. I provided 
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tive I have him right where I want him. 
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for at least six weeks’ leeway, because I 
didn’t intend to take any chances of having 
to pay a penalty.” 

Notwithstanding his assurance, the omi- 
nous clause of the contract still frightened 
Miss Rudge. She traced the words with a 
trembling finger, suspicious of a snare. 

“Your father wouldn’t have agreed to 
that,’ she rebuked. 

“Why, there’s nothing to be afraid of,” 
Tom defended. ‘‘The penalty is not en- 


forceable, you notice, in case delays are. 


caused by strikes, fire, the acts of God, 
riots or the public enemies. Our lawyer 
said that was simply the usual form of 
penalty clause. True, the amount would 
be large if we should fall down on deliveries. 
But we won’t! And when you think of the 
figures that scare you, remember this isn’t 
any piker deal. We’re tying up the great 
Continental Electric Company’s wire pur- 
chases for five years.” 

Miss Rudge could make no specific criti- 
cism of the contract. Her dread was rea- 
sonless. But she still quaked. 

“Y oushouldhaveconsulted yourfather!”’ 
she almost wailed. 

Tom was suddenly exasperated by Miss 
Rudge’s unwonted pusillanimity. 

“Tf I had,” he rasped, ‘“‘he would have 
kicked everything over just because he’s 
prejudiced against Harg. Now the con- 
tract is executed, dad will see the bonanza 
in it. I’m going to write him a letter 
to-night and send him a copy of the agree- 
ment. You'll find he’ll wire me congratula- 
tions. Anyhow, the deal is made, and I 
take all responsibility. You needn’t feel 
called on to worry.” 

Young Doman swung about to his table. 
Miss Rudge compressed her lips tightly and 
stalked from the private office. 

Tom did not show the secretary his letter 
to Old Ziba, but three days later he called 
her in to display the laconic telegram he 
had received in reply: 


TAMPA, FLORIDA, February 19 . 


THOMAS DOMAN, 
Vice president Ziba Doman Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Some deal if you haven’t bit off more 
than you can chew. Home day after to- 
morrow to examine your eyeteeth. 

ZIBA DOMAN. 


“That’s dad all over,’”’ chuckled Tom. 
“‘Did you notice how he put the title vice 
president after my name? It’s his 
roundabout way of saying he admits 
now that I have made good as a 
real business man. He’s coming 
home to make sure for himself that 
I haven’t miscalculated the time it 
will take to equip the enlarged en- 
ameling plant. I'll soon convince 
him on that.” 

The secretary sighed her relief as 
she reread the telegram. ‘‘ Your deal 
must be all right, Tom. And I 
congratulate you.” 

He accepted her amende jovi- 


ally. 

“Thanks, Miss Rudge. I feel 
easier myself, now I know dad 
couldn’t take any exceptions to 
the contract. I mean to make a 
strong impression on him with 
all the efficiency innovations too. 
We must have everything run- 
ning with perfect smoothness 
when he comes, so he will appreci- 
ate the systematization. I wish 
you’d collaborate with Mr. Gibson 
and draw up a complete analysis 
of the last four weeks’ operations, 
to show in dollars and cents just 
what a benefit to the company the changes 
have been already.” 

The next two days at the Ziba Doman 
Company were full of the bustle of prepara- 
tions for the president’s home-coming to 
his reorganized business. 

On the afternoon of the second day 
young Doman and the secretary felt that 
all was in readiness; yet both confessed t 
being extremely nervous. : 

“Tf dad only won’t bull things up!”’ Tom 
wished almost prayerfully. 

When Old Ziba came, however, heshowed 
no disposition to buck the new régime. 
Miss Rudge noticed that he was unnatu- 
rally subdued in manner. He seemed al- 
most grim. He greeted his son and his 
secretary curtly at the street door without 
either a smile or a scowl. He tramped di- 
rectly to his private office, Tom and Miss 
Rudge in his wake. The tensity of his ex- 
pression did not relax until he balanced 
himself in his familiar rickety chair. 


Tom Flourished a Paper Triumphantly. 
She is!’’ He Rejoiced. 
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“Sit down,”’ he ordered. ‘Now tell me 
all about this Harg deal.” 

Young Doman proudly recounted the de- 
tails of his campaign to secure the big con- 
tract. He explained the precautions he had 
taken to insure the Ziba Doman Company 
against any possibility of loss under the 
penalty clause. Miss Rudge confirmed his 
assurance that the new enameling equip- 
ment would be ready in ample time to guar- 
anteethereshould beno default in deliveries. 

“Come out to the machine shop, dad,” 
Tom urged. ‘See for yourself how the 
ovens and spoolers are lined up to go 
through.” 

“V’ll take your word for it, son, that you 
can build the machines in time.”’ 

“Youapproveeverything I’vedone, then, 
dad?” cried delighted Tom. 

“T wouldn’t have made a deal with 
Harg,” stubborn Old Ziba declared. ‘‘ But 
now you’ve signed up, that’s settled. So 
far as your plans to go ahead are concerned, 
I ain’t got any criticisms. You'll need to 
stay on the job close, though, until those 
enameling ovens are ready to turn out 
wire.” 

“T mean to,’’ Tom pledged. 

“Good!” Doman grunted. “I won’t 
hinder you by hanging round. I came back 
just to make sure you know what you’re 


“‘There 
“Signed and Sealed!"*® 


doing. I intend to clear out to-night.” 
His expression turned grim. ‘‘ There doesn’t 
seem to be anything I can do to help here.” 
He put a question abruptly: ‘‘Have you 
needed Barney since I’ve been gone?” 

“No, dad,’’ Tom met the issue squarely. 
“The experimental room hasn’t been un- 
locked, and won’t be. We have our hands 
full without tackling any new designs. Of 
course, so long as you insist, we’ll have to 
do without the valuable space Barney’s 
junk takes up and pay his salary. But if 
I had my way I’d clear out the experimen- 
tal room and let him go right now.” 

Doman glared at his son ferociously. 
Miss Rudge thought he was going to swear 
a blue streak despite her presence, and she 
blanched. Instead he gulped; then spoke 
in the voice of forlorn resignation: 

“T suppose I might as well look facts in 
the eye. You figure that Dennis is junk, 
like the stuff he’s been accumulating up on 
the top floor all these years.’’ Old Ziba’s 
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tone hardened. ‘‘ Maybe he is; yet I ain’t 
going to make him feel the way I’ve felt 
the last few weeks. I won’t ask you to 
keep Barney on the pay roll any longer; 
but you ain’t to sell what’s in his experi- 
mental room to a rubbish man. 

“‘He’s put his heart into those things he’s 
designed, and I don’t intend to treat them 
as worthless. You can make an estimate of 
what you’d get for the stuff as junk and 
charge that amount to my personal ac- 
count. I’m going to have it carted out to 
Dennis’ barn where he putters round in his 
homeworkshopnightsand Sundays. What’s 
more, I mean to pay him his regular salary 
out of my own pocket right along and have 
him go ahead with some ideas he’s been 
experimenting on. I don’t figure he is junk 


yet. 

“But, dad 
late. 
“Now look here, young man,” roared Old 
Ziba in an explosion of wrath, ‘‘I ain’t stick- 
ing}my nose into your ideas; you keep yours 
out of mine! Go up and unlock that ex- 
perimental room. Have everything there 
packed into shipping boxes—quick! And 
when I give an order round here after this 
don’t you butt in with any But!” 

Tom bristled. He restrained his resent- 
ment, however, lest he provoke his father. 
He went out, stiffly obedient to discipline. 
The moment the door closed Old Ziba 
pounced fiercely on his’ startled secretary: 

““Why the blistering brindle blazes didn’t 
you telegraph me what the young jackass 
was up to with Harg?” 

Miss Rudge was so disconcerted by the 
wholly unexpected attack that she could 
only stammer her weak excuses. Old Ziba 
cut her short: 

“You ought to have wired me the minute 
my son first hinted such a fool idea as his 
imagining the Continental would tie up in 
a five-year contract at those exorbitant 
prices with any intention of paying them. 
You suspected there was a nigger in the 
woodpile, yet you never yipped for fear 
you’d scare him out and hurt Tom’s feel- 
ings. 

“Tt was all my fault, though. I said be- 
fore I went to Florida that if I’d give my 
son rope enough he’d hang himself, and 
that I’d come back to the funeral. Well, 
he’s done his part, and I’m here.” 

“What do you mean?” Miss 
Rudge was terrorized. 

“arg has got the noose tight 
round Tom’s neck, though the 
trap won’t be sprung under him 
for a while. I won’t tell you 
just yet what the scheme is for 
fear you might let out a hint of 
it to Tom without meaning to. 
If my son knew what’s coming 
he’d spoil the only chance there 
is to stop it. I want you to 
watch him close and keep me 
posted on everything that hap- 
pens here. Of course you 
mustn’t let on that I’vetold you 
anything. He’s got to get those 
new wire machines built in record 
time. I’m counting on his en- 
thusiasm to hurry them, and 
you'll have to be careful not to 
act like a wet blanket while 
you're watching him for me. 
Write me a letter after you get 
home every night and send it 
by special delivery to this address in 
Detroit.” 

“Detroit!” exclaimed the secretary 

as she took the card he handed to her. 
“Yes. For a has-been I’m going to 
be a mighty busy man the next few 
months. The only chance to save this 
company from going busted just as it’s get- 
ting systematized so fine is that a couple of 
pieces of human junk—Dennis Barney and 
I—can shore up the trap Tom’s walked onto 
so cocksure it’s safe. We dassent work here 
in Chicago for fear Harg might catch on. So 
we’re going to Detroit and hide what we’re 
up to.” 

More than this Old Ziba would not dis- 
close. He bounced from his chair and hur- 
ried to the experimental room to supervise 
the removal of its contents. He did not 
speak to either his son or his secretary again 
until he came downstairs to bid them a 
grumpy good-by. In parting he gave Tom 
his address in Detroit. It was nét the same 
as he had written on the card confided to 
Miss Rudge. Young Doman turned rue- 
fully to his father’s secretary after Old 
Ziba’s taxicab started away. 

“Sore as a boil because I’m making 
good,’”’ he commented. 

(Continued on Page 37) 


” Tom started to expostu- 
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packing and we will “N 
send prepaid a peautifal e 
art board cut-out doll bed * 
in full color. 
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BETTER HAIR MATTRESS 
by Thos. 6.Wilson 


\ ,' fe have waited for much more than a year 
before announcing our “Restgood’”’ mat- 
tresses in such a manner as this. We have 
insisted upon being sure that these mattresses are 
beyond ‘comparison. It was easy enough to make 
a mattress that would sell. But to produce a mattress 
of the class and kind which the public would expect 
from our institution was a different proposition. 


Today we feel perfectly safe in introducing Wilson’s 
‘‘Restgood’’ Mattresses. We do not believe that there 
ever was such a curled hair mattress made or sold. 
We believe we are safe in saying that our “ Restgood’”’ 
mattress, made by our exclusive process, is more 
durable, will give better and longer service, and will 
give the sleeper more comfort than anything here- 
tofore offered. 


We make our own curled hair—in the greatest curled 
hair plant in the world, and in the best-equipped 
one. I think that our curled hair experts know more 
about that product than any other men; I know that 
they do their work well. 


We have insisted upon value in this mattress. Each 
‘““Restgood”” mattress contains forty pounds of high 
quality, new, sanitary, curled hair. This is incased 


in coverings of heavy drill in many striped designs, 
or in very handsome art fabrics. 


s 


Dept. S.3 


Address 


My dealer’s name is 


Nothing could be purer, or cleaner or more sanitary 
than the curled hair itself. The value of the mattress 
is increased by the workmanship spent on it—the 
triple-stitching, and the “Imperial Roll.”” Everything 
that contributes to yielding elasticity, handsomeness 
and wearing value is in this mattress. 


We did not set out to make a high priced mattress, 
nor yet a cheap one. Our aim was to make the ideal 
mattress, and base its price on the cost of materials 
and labor. 


The Wilson 
dealers everywhere. 


doubt handles the “ 


springs and pillows. 


““Restgood”” Mattress is sold by good 
Some dealer in your city no 
Restgood”’ line of mattresses, box 


If your dealer does not carry it, or cannot supply you, 
write us. 


The main point to remember is that the Wilson 
‘“‘Restgood’’ mattress and similar products bear all 
the good faith and all of the guaranty that is sym- 
bolized in the Wilson & Co. trade-mark. 


President, Wilson & Co, 


CHICAGO 


SANITARY — 
CURLED HAIR 
i. MATTRESS 


if 
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.“He certainly has put the job up to 
_you,”’ Miss Rudge responded soberly. ‘‘ You 
mustn’t let anything prevent those wire 
machines from being finished on time.” 

Tom squared his shoulders to carry the 
load of responsibility. 

' “There won’t be any hitches,’’ he 
pledged. 

qr 

) OR several weeks Miss Rudge’s daily 
; reports to Old Ziba, regarding which he 
made no comments in return, were records 
of work on the enameling ovens and spool- 
ers accomplished ahead of the scheduled 
time for its completion. The first battery 
of new insulating equipment was installed 
on the top floor early in April. 

Tom had the gas burners of one machine 
lighted in order to adjust the heat-regulating 
valves. But the specially made trial sam- 
ples of pyrometer couples, which had been 
ordered from a Milwaukee concern, were 
found to be slightly defective. They were 
expressed back to the manufacturer so 
that the errors could be corrected in the 
main shipment of the order, which was to 
follow. The testing of the first battery of 
enamelers was at a standstill pending the 
receipt of the delicate heat-measuring de- 
vices. But the construction of the rest of 
the new wire machines in the shop was not 
delayed. Before the first of May all were 
set up in readiness for.the expected pyrom- 
eters. 

The Marx Pyrometer Company, of Mil- 
waukee, specialized in the manufacture of 

atented heat-measuring devices. It had 
urnished to the Ziba Doman Company 
the year before half a dozen sets of special 
couples that had worked perfectly ever 
since on the original battery of ovens which 
had tested out the new enameling process. 
‘The pyrometers were installed in connec- 
tion with controlling valves which auto- 
matically regulated the intensity of the gas 
‘flames and so maintained the oven heat 
‘within the narrow range of temperatures at 
‘which the thin films of enamel could be 
baked on the fine wires thoroughly, with- 
‘out charring. Accurate pyrometers were 
‘essential to the manufacture of uniform 
imagnet wire. 

The slight defects found in the first 
samples of heat regulators did not occasion 
‘Tom any concern. He had expected the 
faults would be remedied easily. But 
‘when instead of making a complete and 
‘perfect shipment of his order the Marx 
Be eometer Company again sent only a 
single set of trial couples, which on test 
| te far less accurate than the samples 
ihe already had rejected, young Doman was 
frankly worried. He took the first train for 
‘Milwaukee. His expression when he left 
‘was anxious. When he returned to the 
office next morning he was haggard. 

“T’m afraid I’m up against it,” he told 
‘Miss Rudge. ‘‘The Marx expert on ther- 
‘modynamics ‘has gone to Germany. It 
‘seems that he personally worked out the 

ecifications for our pyrometers when 
dad ordered the first lot a year ago. No- 
‘body else up there in Milwaukee has been 
able to get the couples accurate enough for 
our needs. They are experimenting, but 
can’t promise anything. And here I am 
with only eight weeks left to get into shape 
for beginning contract deliveries of wire to 
the Continental!” : 

_ “Why can’t you buy pyrometers some- 
where else?”’ cried the secretary, dismayed. 

“T’ll try, of course,’ Tom replied de- 
ectedly. “‘But I remember dad told me 
e couldn’t get what he wanted from any- 
body but the Marx Company. Pyrometer 
making is an extremely technical business, 
and there are only a few concerns in it. 
The Milwaukee crowd controls the patents 
on the most accurate platinum-iridium 
couples. Nobody else turns out such exact 
pyrometers.”’ 

Young Doman had the addresses of four 
‘makers of heat-measuring devices of the 
type he sought. He left Miss Rudge in 
charge of the factory and office and started 
on his quest at once. Old Ziba’s confidante 
immediately sent to her chief a long tele- 
gram apprising him of the situation. The 
| ey. came back from Detroit within two 
ours: 


__ All right. Will be office eight to-night. 
‘Wait for me. ZIBA DOMAN. 


2 The message—the first two words espe- 
cially—thrilled Miss Rudge. Evidently old 
Ziba was not nonplused regarding the py- 
oter difficulty. The rest of that day the 
etary worked with her eyes straying 
l n to the clock. After the factory and 
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office employees left, at quitting time, she 
went out for her supper, then returned 
and waited on the qui vive for Doman’s 
arrival. He came a few minutes after eight, 
greeted her brusquely and began to growl 
questions: 

“How long will Tom be out of town on 
his wild-goose chase?”’ 

“He expected to be gone five or six 
days,’”’ Miss Rudge informed. 

“Are all the new enameling machines 
set up on the top floor?” 

“Yes. Everything is ready to run as 
soon as Tom can get pyrometers.”’ 

“Tf the ovens ain’t started before then,” 
commented Old Ziba, ‘‘they’re liable to 
stand idle a damned long time. Excuse my 
French. I'll tell you now—what I’ve known 
from the minute my son sent me a copy of 
the Continental contract—that he won’t 
be able to get any pyrometers from the 
Marx concern. The Continental controls 
that company. I found out about it a year 
ago. Before Harg got next to our experi- 
ments on enameled wire, the Marx expert 
on thermodynamics had furnished us six 
perfect pyrometers. We ordered two dozen 
more sets. I intended to go into the magnet- 
wire business strong. But Slippery Elm 
had learned by that time what we were 
planning to do. He didn’t want us to in- 
vade the magnet-wire field with a product 
that would put his silk-covered wire out of 
the running; so the Marx Company got 
orders from him to tell me they couldn’t 
make couples as accurate as I specified, 
though they’d already furnished me six 
sets that were exact. 

‘Of course then I tried to get pyrometers 
from somebody else; but none of the de- 
vices Barney and I tested would do our 
work. So when I saw a copy of the Conti- 
nental contract I realized what a strangle 
hold on me Harg had with that penalty 
clause. He thinks he can force me to turn 
over the enameling-process patents to him 
for a cancellation of the contract. He fig- 
ures to choke me until I’m black in the face 
and have to give in to him. But I hope I 
can wriggle lodse. The middle of February 
I put Barney at work on the job of getting 
up a heat-controlling device that won’t 
infringe the Marx patents.” 

*“And he’s done it?’’ Miss Rudge cried 
excitedly. 

Doman’s grin was savage. 

“Dennis has designed an entirely new 
heat-regulating equipment for our stand- 
ard pattern ovens. I had the parts made 
in a Detroit machine shop to prevent Harg 
from getting wind of my scheme. I’m plan- 
ning a little surprise party for him.”’ 

“Oh, that’s great!’ the secretary ex- 
ulted. She remembered young Doman 
commiseratingly. ‘‘What a jolt it will be 
to poor Tom when he realizes fully the pre- 
dicament he’s got the company into, and 
ne vou and Mr. Barney have had to take 

fe} fea 

“He needs a jolt!’? snorted Old Ziba. 
“The young whippersnapper is too all-fired 
sure of himself. He chucked Dennis Bar- 
ney and me on the junk. pile a little early. 
Now I’m going to squelch him, by blister- 
ing brindle blazes!”’ 

“Don’t be too hard on Tom,” pleaded 
Miss Rudge. ‘‘He will be broken-hearted 
anyhow.” 

Doman was inexorable.' ‘His spirit 
needs to be cracked, too—that know-it-all 
notion of his. I mean to teach my son a 
few things about business he won’t find in 
any of his scientific-efficiency books or on 
newfangled charts. From and after to-day 
I’m going to be ringmaster of this circus; 
and when I crack the whip Tom will scratch 
gravel without any back talk.” 

Old Ziba glowered implacably at his sec- 
retary for half a minute; then he proceeded 
to issue the first orders of his reassumed 
autocratic authority: 

“To-morrow will be Saturday and the 
factory will close at noon. Send the office 
force home, too; but you stay. I’ll be here 
about one o’clock with a gang of machinists 
I brought from Detroit. I’m going to clean 
out that top floor unbeknown to any of our 
regular employees and take away all the 
enameling apparatus. I have another place 
on the North Side here in Chicago all 
rented and ready, where Barney will set up 
the ovens and attach his heat regulators. 

“Nobody here except the night watch- 
man will know the top floor is empty, and I 
can trust him to keep hismouth shut. After 
all the machines are out I’ll lock up and 
leave the key$ with you. The door mustn’t 
be opened on any consideration. Harg ain’t 
to get a tip that the enameling apparatus 
has been moved. I want him to think it’s 
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still upstairs, standing idle because we can’t 
get pyrometers—in case he has a spy work- 
ing here who reports to him.” 

“You said you’d leave the keys with 
me—don’t you intend to be here yourself 
from now on?” 

“No; I’m going back to Detroit Sunday 
night.” 

“Why, what shall I tell Tom when he re- 
turns?’’ stammered Miss Rudge. 

Old Ziba took a sealed envelope from his 
pocket. 

“You can repeat to him all I’ve told you 
about the situation. Warn him to say noth- 


‘ing to anybody and to stay away from 


Harg. Afterward you give him these in- 
structions.” 

Doman’s plan was carried out the next 
afternoon. All the contents of the top floor 
were carted away to an undisclosed desti- 
nation. Old Ziba handed Miss Rudge the 
keys to the doors, which he had locked 
himself. He rushed off without issuing any 
orders or vouchsafing more information. 

Tom returned on Tuesday from his fruit- 
less quest. The secretary astounded him 
with the relation of a circumstantial ac- 
count of his father’s visit. Finally she 
passed over the letter intrusted to her. 

= e said you’d find your instructions in 
this.”’ 

Young Doman had listened spellbound. 
He ripped open the envelope eagerly. He 
glanced over its contents. His face flushed 
with chagrin. Silently he handed the in- 
closure to Miss Rudge. She read thescrawl: 


Tom: Take a dose of horse sense every 
morning before starting to work, for the 
next month. Fire that expensive fool and 
sanctified public accountant, Gibson, right 
away. Quit making newfangled improve- 
ments and begin making old-fashioned 
money. We’re going to need a lot of it 
damned bad! ZIBA DOMAN. 

Iv 


OR a month Old Ziba gave no inkling of 

his plans except by advising from time 
to time that he had drawn a check against 
the company’s bank account. The aggre- 
gate of the amounts he reported exceeded 
twenty-five thousand dollars. Tom realized 
that all of this heavy drain was due in some 
way to the contretemps for which he was 
responsible. 

His father did not write to him at all. 
Old Ziba’s curt letters of instruction inva- 
riably were addressed to his secretary, with 
orders to tell his son to do this and that. It 
tried the young man’s grit to obey these 
arbitrary commands in ignorance of their 
significance, after his exercise of supreme 
authority; but Tom accepted his humilia- 
tion like a demoted good soldier. He was 
bitter only when he reflected on his own 
past cocky assurance. In the course of that 
month of suspense young Doman conceived 
a great new respect for his father as a busi- 
ness man. 

The first Monday in June Old Ziba reap- 
peared unexpectedly at his Chicago office. 
There were deep lines across his forehead 
and his shrunken cheeks sagged, but his 
tone was vigorous as he greeted his secre- 
tary and Tom, 

“Good morning. I thought it was about 
time to bring matters to a head,”’ he said, ex- 
plaining his appearance. Then he inquired 
sarcastically: ‘“‘Son, do you suppose you’ve 
got things systematized enough round here 
so you can be spared a while without being 
missed?”’ 

Tom stiffened courageously to take the 
climax punishment for his big mistake. He 
guessed his father intended to cap his dis- 
grace by discharging him. He recalled the 
vainglorious prediction he had made when 
first intrusted with authority. 

“I’m ready to take my medicine, sir,” he 
declared with head erect. 

Old Ziba stared, uncomprehending, for a 
second or two. Then he grinned. 

“By blistering brindle blazes!’’ he ejacu- 
lated. “‘I’d forgot I am supposed to swal- 
low some quinine about now. Maybe I had 
ought to fire you; but that wasn’t what I 
meant a minute ago. I intended to invite 
you to come along with me to Harg’s sur- 
prise party. I’m sorry I can’t take you, 
too, Miss Rudge; but we’ll give you a full 
report. Get your hat, Tom.” 

Doman had a taxicab at the door. He 
walked out to it briskly, followed by his 
son. Old Ziba plumped down on the rear 
seat. When the door was closed he spoke 
the one sentence he vouchsafed while Tom 
and he were riding to the big electrical 
factory: 

“Keep your eyes and ears open, and your 
mouth shut.” 
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The two callers were admitted promptly 
to the richly furnished private office of the 
president of the Continental Electric Com- 
pany. He did not rise from behind his mas- 
sive desk to receive his visitors. His burly 
body seemed to square defensively. His 
gray eyes narrowed. 

“What do you want?” he blurted. Harg 
habitually was coarse and arrogant. 

Old Ziba coolly seated himself and waved 
his son to another chair. He gazed round 
the big room reflectively. 

“‘Thaven’t been up heresincethat battery- 
box deal we had eight years ago,’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘The place looks about the same. 
I’ve been thinking for quite a spell I owed 
you a call. So I told my son this morning 
we'd just drop in and inform you how we’re 
getting along with our preparations to take 
care of your magnet-wire orders. It’s only 
three weeks to the first of July, and maybe 
you’ve been a little uneasy for fear we'd fall 
down on the deliveries we contracted to 
make.”’ 

The thickset man at the desk had taut- 
ened; but he did not speak. His eyelids 
were pinched now until only slits of glitter- 
ing pupils showed. 

““You’ve agreed to pay us good prices for 
wire,’ Old Ziba drawled on. ‘To show our 
appreciation we’re going to ship your first 
requisition prompter than we promised. 
We’ve got the whole ten thousand pounds 
enameled already and will make the deliv- 
ery to-day, seeing you specified it on or 
before July first. I thought you’d be in- 
terested in looking over our wire plant, too, 
so’s you’d know weain’t liable to disappoint 
you on future requisitions either. I’ll take 
you right over and show you through if you 
can spare half an hour. We ain’t insulating 
wire at our main factory. We’ve rented a 
special place for it, only about a mile from 
here, to be handy to make deliveries.” 

Harg was completely dumfounded. His 
eyes bulged now. His heavy face purpled. 
He seemed to be choking. Tom, too, was 
so amazed that he gaped at his father. 
Then he suddenly realized he was betraying 
his astonishment. 

He leaned back in his chair, artificially 
at ease, in imitation of Old Ziba’s manner of 
sang-froid. 

“T did surprise you—sure, Harg!” 
chuckled Doman. He turned to Tom. ‘1 
notice my son is pop-eyed too.”’ He re- 
verted to the president of the Continental 
Electric Company and explained: ‘‘Tom 
and I didn’t agree on how we ought to 
make your magnet wire. He figured on 
baking it in gas-heated ovens. ’Tis the 
cheapest way, I admit. But I had a lot of 
trouble a year ago when I first tested that 
kind of enameling machine. Somehow or 
other I couldn’t buy the right pyrometers. 
So lately my designer and I got up a differ- 
ent rig for regulating the heat, on purpose 
to take care of your orders. We don’t use 
gas at all. 

“When Tom was figuring on making a 
deal with you I didn’t tell him about my 
experiments with the new process. He had 
an idea he could get pyrometers easy 
enough. I thought after we’d landed the 
contract I’d let him go ahead and build the 
ovens, seeing as the new process doesn’t 
require machines much if any different 
from the standard we’d worked out for gas. 
So I went on a little vacation. While I was 
gonemy son got into the same trouble about 
pyrometers that I did, of course, and was 
stuck. 

“T let him sweat a while. Then, unbe- 
known to him, I came home and brought 
a gang of machinists to our factory one 
Saturday afternoon, when everybody’d 
gone. Wemoved out all the ovens Tom had 
built. I’ve kept him partly in the dark ever 
since. Lkind of enjoyed thinking of surpris- 
ing him and you at the same time. Now if 
you'll come along with me I’ll show you 
our new process for enameling wire. I’ve 
been running the plant over two weeks and 
it’s all going smooth.”’ 

Old Ziba rose and stood blandly expect- 
ant. Tom, too, got to his feet. Harg 
gulped. He hesitated half a minute. Then 
he slowly lifted himself out of his chair, as 
if calculating each move as part of a quan- 
dary. He evidently had decided to play 
the réle of mock friendliness for the nonce, 
after Doman’s lead, until he could get his 
bearings. 

“‘That’s very interesting,’ he said in a 
tone he strove to control, but which broke 
in his dry mouth. “I'll be glad to go with 
you.” Suddenly his eyes flashed and he 
cut swiftly into the crux: ‘Are you sure 
that wire enameled by your new process 
will pass our inspection tests?”’ 
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“You'll have ten thousand pounds de- 
livered to you before noon,”’ Old Ziba re- 
torted, unperturbed. “‘You can find out 
for yourself that every spool is better than 
your contract specifications.” 

This confident assertion appeared to 
stagger Harg; but he rallied and followed 
the Domans to the waiting taxicab. Old 
Ziba talked garrulously about his plans to 
expand his magnet-wire business all the 
five minutes of the ride to the new enamel- 
ing plant. This was in a large building 
designed for light manufacturing. Doman 
conducted his companions to the top floor 
and unlocked a door. He stepped aside. 
Harg walked in first, with Tom close at his 
heels. As his son passed, Old Ziba touched 
his own lips with a cautioning finger. Then 
ie proceeded to act the explanatory proud 

ost. 

In a room approximately fifty feet wide 
and thrice that length twoscore enameling 
ovens with their complements of spoolers 
were in operation. Slowly turning, grooved 
pulleys carried the wires from the tanks 
filled with black liquid enamel up through 
the ovens and down to the tanks again for 
successive coats. After five dippings and 
bakings the finished wire was spooled by 
automatic winders. A dozen workmen at- 
tended the machines. Through the room 
droned the sounds of routine industry. 

Old Ziba strolled a little ahead of the 
president of the Continental Electric Com- 
pany down the center aisle between the 
parallel batteries of ovens. He stopped 
casually before a machine to explain. its 
operation: 

“Tn our old process we baked the enamel 
from the outside with Bunsen burners and 
had to use pyrometers to control the heat. 
In these machines, however, we Just pass 
an electric current through the wire itself 
to heat it up and so bake the enamel from 
the inside. All we need now is ordinary 
current-controlling equipment to regulate 
the exact amount of electrical juice we 
squirt through each wire. It’s a good deal 
slower process than the old way, because 
we have to get along with less heat. Too 
much current would be apt to burn out or 
soften the wires, of course. But the big 
advantage of this process is that we don’t 
have to knuckle to those pyrometer pirates.” 

Having delivered his elucidation, Old 
Ziba complacently folded his hands behind 
his back. He rocked on his heels and toes 
while he watched the effect on Harg of his 
ocular demonstration. 

The president of the Continental Electric 
Company stood rigid. His face was a 
sickly yellow. His eyes blazed hate at the 
slowly revolving spools ‘that inexorably 
wound the finished wire, layer upon layer, 
with uncanny precision. Tom, too, gazed 
at the automatic machine as if fascinated. 
Then he glanced aside at Harg. The burly 
man seemed to feel the look. He whirled to 
young Doman as if stung to the quick. 

““Were those samples you submitted to 
us for test before the contract was signed 
made by this process?” he snapped. 

Old Ziba answered in lieu of his son: 

““Of course not! Don’t you remember I 
told you we ain’t been insulating this way 
more than a couple of weeks? Your sam- 
ples were made on our old machines, which 
were equipped with the few pyrometers we 
were able to get hold of a year ago, before 
those Milwaukee fellows forgot how to turn 
out accurate couples for us. But, our con- 
tract don’t say how we’re to enamel. All 
that’s necessary is for us to deliver wire 
which is up to specifications when it’s done. 
And if your inspectors don’t say the wire 
we’re going to ship you to-day is O. K., 
T’ll eat every spool that won’t pass, by blis- 
tering brindle blazes! That’s how sure Iam 
it’s all right. Come out to the stock room 
now and I’ll show you the wire we’re pack- 
ing up for you. The first load is about 
ready.” 

Old Ziba jogged up the aisle. Harg hesi- 
tated, then tramped after him. Tom 
brought up the rear. As he entered the 
next room he saw Dennis Barney. The 
wizened mechanical and electrical genius 
was engaged in the unwonted supervision 
of half a dozen packers, who were filling 
boxes on the floor with spooled enameled 
wire, which they took from the shelves that 
lined the stock-room walls. Barney gave 
only a glance at the newcomers. Then he 
bent his grizzled head again over the record 
sheet he was checking. 

Twenty or more packing cases, holding 
about two hundred pounds apiece, were piled 
in one corner. Each was marked with the 
quantity and size of wire it contained, and 
on every box was stenciled “‘ Continental 
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Electric Company— Req. 197289-K—Ship- 
ment x 1.”’ The shelves along the sides of 
the room were tagged with size cards. Some 
of the spaces were nearly empty. From 
these the packers already had taken the 
wire. But approximately two thousand full 
spools stood on the shelves. 

Old Ziba turned to Harg and beamed on 
him, still pretending exaggerated friendli- 
ness. He waved his hand and swept the 
room with his gesture. 

“TI guess you needn’t worry over our 
keeping you supplied,” he commented. 
“The plant is turning out over eight hun- 
dred pounds a day now.” 

Harg was utterly nonplused. For a mo- 
ment or two he showed in his hulking atti- 
tude of helplessness that he realized he was 
caught in the trap he had set. But he 
roused to savage desperation. 

“T don’t believe your wire will pass our 
tests!’’ he blurted. 

Old Ziba’s smile seemed to harden as his 
expression turned grim. He went to the 
desk at which Barney was checking and 
picked up a sheaf of papers. He marched 
back with the handful. He had discarded 
his mask of friendliness now. 

“That wire had better pass your inspec- 
tion, Harg!’”’ he defied. “‘Every spool is 
numbered and has been tested by three of 
my men. Here are their reports on each 
separate spool, and they’ll swear in court 
to the correctness of every one of them if 
necessary. It won’t be healthy for anybody 
to commit perjury about that wire. Test it 
as rigidly as you please, but don’t make 
any mistakes.” 

The manner of Old Ziba changed to pre- 
tended urbanity again. 

“Well, I won’t take up any more of your 
valuable time this morning, Mr. Harg. 
You’ll probably have a good deal to tend to 
at your office. Much obliged to you for 
coming over. I told the taxi driver to wait 
and take you back.’ He opened the hall 
door. Harg rushed out. Tom started to 
speak. His father snapped ‘Shut up!” 
Then Old Ziba took his son by the arm and 
led him into the hall. The elevator had 
descended with the president of the Conti- 
nental Electric Company. 

“T’ll explain something to you in a min- 
ute,”’ promised Doman Senior. 

Tom and his father took the next car 
down and started along the street. 

“Kind of snatched your breath away up- 
stairs, didn’t I?” grunted Old Ziba. 

“T should say you did!” ejaculated Tom. 
“T take off my hat to you and Barney. I 
didn’t suppose that enamel could be baked 
commercially by passing an electric current 
through the wire. I should think the inner 
layers would be charred by the repeated 
heatings for the five coats.” 

“They would if Barney hadn’t got up a 
dope that bakes at a low temperature.” 

Tom’s eyes shone; but his father snuffed 
out his enthusiasm before it was spoken: 

“We ain’t out of the woods yet. There 
was one little detail of our new process I 
omitted to inform Harg about. That dope 
Barney got up doesn’t happen to be an in- 
sulator!” 

Tom was dumfounded. 

“The wire covered with it looks the same 
as our regular enameled wire. That’s about 
the only resemblance,’ Doman confided. 
“T just let Harg see it though, you noticed. 
So he doesn’t know the difference.” 

“But you told him the wire you are ship- 
ping would stand their dielectric test!” 

“Which it will. It happens, however, 
that particular wire wasn’t turned out on 
those machines you and Harg saw running 
so smooth. I made the whole ten thousand 
pounds in a plant I operated in Detroit 
while Barney was getting the factory set up 
here in Chicago to fool Harg. Dennis re- 
membered, when I told him down in Florida 
about the break you’d made in signing the 
contract, that he had a perfect Marx py- 
rometer in hisexperimental room. The Mil- 
waukee crowd originally furnished us six, but 
we installed only five on our test ovens. 

“Barney took that one pyrometer as a 
model and made forty sets of perfect couples 
from it himself. Of course they are infringe- 
ments of the Marx patents, and the Mil- 
waukee gang could enjoin us from using 
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them if they knew what we have done. We 
installed the pyrometers on standard enam- 
eling ovens we’d had made in a Detroit 
machine shop. Then we just turned out 
wire the regular way until we had all we 
needed to fill Harg’s first requisition. 

“‘T shipped the whole lot to Chicago be- 
fore J came on here. Yesterday Barney and 
I, with a gang of helpers, took from the 
stock-room shelves you saw all the no- 
account wire his machines had made and 
replaced it with good wire from Detroit. 
In order to make the fake plant look nat- 
ural to Harg we needed to break in a crew 


* of machine tenders. They made up close to 


four tons of wire that’s junk before the 
plant got to running smooth. But if my 
scheme goes through we can afford the loss. 
Harg never suspected anything—no more 
than you did. Of course I can’t keep him 
fooled long, but a few hours will tell whether 
or not I can work my real plan on him.” 

“What is that?” cried Tom, aghast now 
that his sanguine expectations were dashed 
by the cold water of realization. 

“T’ll let him have time to test some of 
that wire I’m sending over this morning. 
About two o’clock you and I will make an- 
other call on him. You’ll see then what my 
scheme is. It may not work; but there 
ain’t any other chance to escape from the 
penalty clause of the contract. I have to 
hustle down town now and see our lawyer. 
You go home. Keep out of the office. Your 
face looks so glum it will be a dead give- 
away if Harg has anybody spying on us. 
Meet me in front of the Continental at two 
o’clock sharp.” 

Tom never spent such a long four hours 
as followed his father’s abrupt congé. He 
paced his room and conjured forebodings 
of disaster. The more he thought of Old 
Ziba’s ruse the less likelihood did there 
seem that it could be utilized successfully 
to escape from the contract penalty. Still, 
he was not hopeless. He knew the ingenu- 
ity of the veteran business strategist who 
had planned the campaign to circumvent 
Harg’s knavery. Tom started a quarter 
of an hour early for his appointment and 
waited in nervous expectance outside the 
gigantic factory of the Continental Electric 
Company until his father arrived, promptly 
at two o’clock. 

They went up to the office and Old Ziba 
wrote onacard: “I havea proposition that 
will interest you.”” He sent the message to 
the president. The usher did not return to 
the anteroom for nearly ten minutes, but 
when he did come back he conducted the 
two Domans to Harg. They found their 
burly enemy intrenched behind his mahog- 
any table, on which were piled dozens of 
spools of enameled wire. The president was 
flanked by his lawyer and by a man Tom 
never had seen before. He was uncertain 
whether or not his father knew either of 
Harg’s companions. But Old Ziba pro- 
ceeded at once to his business, still mocking 
friendliness: 

“‘Harg, it strikes me that the prices in 
the contract you signed with us may be a 
little higher than you’d like to have them. 
I’ve thought of a way we might save you 
some money without losing any ourselves. 
Perhaps we can make a different dicker. 
Our new process of insulating wire is a little 
slow, as you noticed when you saw the ma- 
chines running. It takes twice as long as it 
would if we could enamel the way we in- 
tended when we first made magnet wire. 
Now if you managed in some way to get us 
the right pyrometers from that Milwaukee 
concern we could manufacture considerably 
cheaper. I’m willing to give you the saving. 
Here is the.schedule of the reductions I 
thought of offering in case you agree to 
furnish us the pyrometers.”’ 

He passed over a paper. Harg grabbed 
it like a drowning man lunging to clutch a 
life preserver. His two allies leaned toward 
him to look at the sheet the president of the 
Continental Electric Company spread on 
his desk. He read the typewriting and his 
face blackened. 

“Those figures are still exorbitant!”’ bel- 
lowed Harg. ‘You'd make fifty thousand 
a year on that contract at such prices!” 

Old Ziba spread his plump hands depre- 
catingly. 
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“Hardly,” he denied. ‘‘ You forget that 
it costs considerable to start up a plant, 
However, I calculated to come out safe on 
the deal myself while I should be saving 
you fifteen thousand or sixteen thousand 
dollars a year, compared with what you’re 
legally bound to pay if I was to be mean 
and insist on making your wire by the new 
process. Those prices are fair, everything 
considered.” 

“T won’t pay them!” Harg roared. 

Doman shrugged his shoulders and turned 
to his son. 

“That’s what I get for trying to do an 
obstinate man a good turn,” he commented. 
“Tom, I guess we’ll have to make the Con- 
tinental’s wire the slow way. Well, it ain’t 
our funeral.” 

One of the men sitting beside the burly 
president whisperedinhisear. Harg listened 
sullenly, then blurted an indefinite offer of 
compromise: 

_. “Ill pay you reasonable figures for wire 
if you'll talk sense.” ‘ 

“T take it that one of these gentlemen is 
your lawyer, and probably the other is a 
magnet-wire expert,’’ Old Ziba surmised, 
“Ts that right?” 

Harg jerked his head in affirmation. 

“Then they’ve talked sense to you al- 
ready,’”’ Doman thrust swiftly. ‘Don’t 
make any bluffs about reasonable figures, 
Harg. You’ve agreed to pay certain prices 
already. And I’m offering you a chance to 
save money. You’re up against it if you 
have any notion of trying to break that 
contract. You saw to it that it was made 
ironclad in the first place. Your lawyer has 
told you the courts will sustain it. Your 
expert has reported that our wire is O. K. 
They both have talked sense to you. Now 
I will: You accept that proposition of mine 
within the next minute and sign the agree- 
ment to deliver us accurate pyrometers or 
you'll pay the straight contract price for 
every ounce of wire we furnish you in the 
next five years. I’m beginning to remem-_ 


ber a battery-box deal I had with you eight 


years ago; and in about sixty seconds from > 
now I’ll feel too revengeful to let up on you 
a mite. You squeezed the last cent you 
could out of me under that old contract. 
I’m offering to let you off easy.” 

The three men behind the table glared at 
Old Ziba for perhaps a quarter of a minute. 
Then the lawyer whispered again to his 
client. Harg shook his head furiously. He 
sat at bay and glared implacable hatred at 


the chubby little embodiment of his Neme- 
sis. Doman coolly picked up his hat and 


pulled out his watch. 

“To be liberal, and show there’s no hard 
feelings yet on my part, I’ll allow you thirty 
seconds from now to make up your mind 
whether to be a fool and fight or to recog- 
nize that you’re licked. I don’t give a sky- 
blue damn which way you take what’s 
coming to you, publicly or privately. And 
in case you think I’m bluffing about this 
being your last chance to save that sixteen 
thousand dollars a year, I’ll remind you of 
my reputation for being a mule when I’ve 
made up my mind to anything.” Old Ziba 
fixed his eyes on the dial of his watch. 
“Twenty-five! Twenty! Fifteen! Ten!” 

Harg snatched up his pen. Viciously he 


gouged his name on the contract amend- — 


ment. j 
“You two just sign as witnesses,’” Doman 
ordered the other men at the table. ° 

Harg snarled his assent and the certifica- 
tions were added. Old Ziba inspected the 
signatures, then put the contract amend- 
ment into his pocket and laid another 
paper on the desk. 

“There’s your copy. Well, I’ll bid you 
good afternoon,” he said as his valedictory. 
“And I won’t ever refer to that battery-box 
deal again, Harg. Bygones are bygones.” 

When Tom and his father reached the 
hall and were alone, the son’s exultant 
admiration burst out in a pan. 

“Dad, you’re a wonder!”’ 

Old Ziba breathed deeply. 

“‘ Anyhow, I dragged out that one leg of 
mine you thought was in the grave,” he 
gibed mischievously. ‘‘And did you notice 
that I managed the resurrection without 
any chart?” 

Tom’s face fell. But his father clapped 
the young man on the shoulder heartily. 

“Buck up, son! We’ve both learned a 
heap about each other lately. Some of 
those efficiency ideas of yours might work, 
hitched to common sense. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if we’d make a pretty good team 
in double harness as partners. By blistering 
brindle blazes! The Ziba Doman Company 
ain’t going to be.a one-horse concern any 
longer!” 
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STETSON HATS 


NE of these busy days soon, take a few min- 
utes to drop in at your hatter’s and select 


the new Stetson that you will wear this Spring. 


This year more than ever, S7ETSON is the hat 
—not alone in point of gua/izy—but in the way 


Stetson style expresses the youthful vigor and cheery 


pluck of the American in these stern times. 


Among virile and discriminating men, “Stetson” 


is admittedly the last word in hats wherever hats 


are worn. ‘The man in your community who is 


showing Stetson Hats is securing the custom of the 


men best worth satisfying. 


You will not feel like wearing either a Soft Hat or a Derby 
on all occasions—and the hats keep all the fresher and more 
becoming if you change of. We suggest that you select both 
—and consider whether the quality of the Stetsons does 
not maka them specially worth while. 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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be called to the battleground: in France. 


perhaps, your relatives or friends. 


country. 
have only a hazy idea of what all the reports really mean. 
before you in every detail. 


list below.) 


Study These Battle Fronts 


No. 1. British Battle Front — From Ostend to St. Quentin. 
(On huge scale 4 miles to 1 inch.) 
No. 2. French Battle Front — From St. Quentin to St. Mihiel. 
(On huge scale 4 miles to 1 inch.) 
No. 3. American-French Battle Front—From St. Mihiel to the 
Swiss Border. (On huge scale 4 miles to 1 inch.) 
“The Battle Ground of Liberty”— Map of the entire 
Western Front in Belgium and France. 
(Scale 10 miles to 1 inch.) 
No. 5. The Italian Battle Front —Showing the entire Italian 
\ War Section. (On huge scale 6 miles to 1 inch.) 
\ These are the most complete, most authentic, most accurate and latest 
N War Maps published. They are the result of over 60 years’ experience, 
be in map making and are the work of the world’s best map specialists. 


Rand-McNally Pocket Maps 


N (State Maps With Auto Road Guide on Back) 


There is a Rand-McNally Pocket Map for every state. 
If you want to make a trip by rail or auto, you can see how 
to reach your destination by the shortest route. You have 

all the counties, cities, towns, steam and electrical lines, 
rivers, lakes, etc., shown right on the map. Always re- 
vised right up to date. There is also a large amount of 
useful information in the printed index. Everything you 
want to know is at your fingers’ ends. 

These maps have been the daily companions of the 
traveling salesman for years. Business men -: locate 
customers and prospects, and plan sales and advertising 
campaigns with them. Bankers use them to keep in 
touch with the locations of correspondents. They are 
just what the sportsman wants in planning hunting and 
fishing trips. Contains a vast store of information. Size 
folded, 4x64, open, 21x28 inches. Price 25c. All dealers. 
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Photo-Engraving—Trade Books 
—Auto Trails—Publishing 


CHICAGO 


Every day you read the news of battling around historic, old world cities. 
troop movements, you are informed of advances and retreats. 
Tomorrow it may be Italy. 


shifting. And now thousands of our own men are in France. 
You will want to see the places where they will be fighting for you and for their 


But without a reliable map to refer to, you can 


You will want to keep in touch with them “over there.” 
With a Rand-McNally War Map you can have the whole theater of events spread 


Every place you read about will be right in front of you. 
boys.” And one of these great maps which gives you all this is yours for 25c. 


No Other War Maps Like These 


Each of the Rand-McNally War Maps shows an individual Battle Front. 
show the details you want because it must be drawn on too small a scale. 
You have all the cities and towns and little hamlets—all the forests and hills, rivers, creeks, canals, 


World’s Greatest Map Alohars? Book Publishers and Printers 
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You read of 
Today your attention may 


Thousands more are going weekly—among them, 


You will almost feel that you are marching with “our 


Here are maps on a huge scale. (See 


railway lines—every feature of the country—clearly shown. Every- 
thing indexed. You can put your finger on any spot at a glance. 
You can trace the troop movements and battle lines. You can see 
how far the enemy advanced and how he is being pushed back. 
The whole situation is directly under your eye. 


Look As You Read 


When you see the war news in the papers, when you read the 
articles in the magazines, you should have a Rand-McNally War 
Map at hand—you .will then see how much more intelligently you 
can follow the reports. 


Day by day or week by week you can trace the operations of 
the fighting men. 
you never had before. Let the family share it with you. Help 
the children to acquire the habit of map study. You will all take 
an interest in looking for these historic places. And this is directly 


in line with President Wilson’s suggestion that Americans at home 


study the geography of the fighting fronts. 


TODAY 


Go to your nearest dealer and ask him to show you the Rand- i 


McNally War Maps. Ask at book and stationery stores, drug stores, 
department stores, newsstands, hotel lobbies, railway stations, on 
trains, etc. If for any reason you cannot obtain these maps at your 
dealers, order direct from us. 
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THE AMAZING INTERLUDE 


(Continued from Page 19) 


and genuine. Men need, after all, but an 
altar on which to lay tribute. And the 
high, remote white altar that was Sara 
Lee had already received the love of two 
strong men. 

She was not troubling her head that night, 
however, about being an altar, of a sort. 
She cried a little at first, becausé she was ter- 
rified for Henri and because Jean’s face was 
growing pinched and gray. Then she cried 
very hard, prone on the ground and face 
down, because Henri was young, and all of 
life should have been before him. And he 
was missing. 

Henri was undeniably missing. Even the 
King knew it now, and set down in his 
heart, among the other crosses there, Henri’s 
full name, which we may not know, and 
took to pacing his little study and looking 
out at the spring sea. 

That night Marie, having ladled to the 
bottom of her kettle, found Sara Lee miss- 
ing, and was told by René of the direction 
she had taken. Marie, muttering to her- 
self, set out to find her, and almost stumbled 
over her in the wood by the road. 

She sat down on the ground without a 
word and placed a clumsy hand on the 
girl’s shoulder. It was not until Sara Lee 
ceased sobbing that she spoke: 

“Tt is far from hopeless, mademoiselle.”’ 

They had by now established a system of 
communication. Sara Lee spoke her orders 
in halting French, but general conversation 
was beyond her. And much hearing of Eng- 
lish had taught the Belgian girl enough to 
follow. 

Sara Lee replied, then, in smothered 
English: ‘‘Heis gone, Marie. He will never 
come back.” 

“Who can tell? There are many missing 
who are not dead.” 

Sara Lee shuddered. For spies were not 
made prisoners. They had norights as pris- 
oners of war. Their own governments did 
not protect them. To Henri capture was 
death. But she could not say this to Marie. 

Marie sat softly stroking Sara Lee’s hair, 
her own eyes tragic and tearless. 

“Even if it were—the other,” she said, 
“it is not so bad to die for one’s country. 
The thing that is terrible, that leaves 
behind it only bitterness and grief and 
no hope, mademoiselle, even with many 
prayers, is that one has died a traitor.” 

She coaxed Sara Lee back at last. They 
went through the fields, for fresh troops were 
being thrown into the Belgian trenches and 
the street was full of men. Great dray 
horses were dragging forward batteries, the 
heavy guns sliding and slipping. In the 
absence of such information as only Henri 
had been wont to bring it was best to pro- 
vide for the worst. 

The next day Jean did not come over for 
breakfast, and René handed Sara Lee a 
note. 

“T am going to England,” Jean had writ- 
ten that dawn in the house of the mill. 
“And from there to Holland. I can get 
past the barrier and shall work down toward 
the Front. I must learn what has hap- 
pened, mademoiselle. As you know, if he 
was captured, there is no hope. But there 
is an excellent chance that he is in hiding, 
unable to get back. Look for me in two 
weeks.” 

There followed what instructions he had 
given as to her supplies, which would come 
as before. Beautifully written in Jean’s 
small fine hand, it spelled for Sara Lee the 
last hope. She read Jean’s desperation 
through its forced cheerfulness. And she 
faced for the first time a long period of 
loneliness in the crowded little house. 

She tried very hard to fill the gap that 
Henri had left—tried to joke with the men 
in her queer bits of French; was more smil- 
ing than ever, for fear she might be less. 
But now and then in cautious whispers she 
heard Henri’s name, and her heart con- 
tracted with very terror. 

A week. Two weeks. Twice the village 
was bombarded severely, but the little 
house escaped by a miracle. Marie consid- 
ered it the same miracle that left holy pic- 
tures unhurt on the walls of destroyed 
houses, and allowed the frailest of old ebony 
crucifixes to remain unharmed. 

Great generals, often as tall as they were 
ot, stopped at the little house to implore 

a Lee to leave. But she only shook her 


“Not unless you send me away,” she 
= ways said; “and that would break my 
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“But to move, mademoiselle, only to the 
next village!” they would remonstrate, and 
as a final argument: ‘‘ You are too valuable 
to risk an injury.” 

“T must remain here,” she said. And 
some of them-thought they understood. 
When an unusually obdurate officer came 
along, Sara Lee would insist on taking him 
to the cellar. 

“You see!”’ she would say, holding her 
candle high. “It is a nice cellar, warm and 
dry. It is’—proudly—‘‘one of the best 
cellars in the village. It is a really homelike 
cellar.” 

The officer would go away then, and send 
her cigarettes for her men or, as in more 
than one case, a squad with bags of earth 
and other things to protect the little house 
as much as possible. After a time the little 
house began to represent the ideas in pro- 
tection and camouflage, then in its early 
stages, of many different minds. 

René shot a man there one night, a skulk- 
ing figure working its way in the shadows up 
the street. It was just before dawn, and 
René, who was sleepless those days, like 
the others, called to him. The man started 
torun, dodging behind walls. But René ran 
faster and killed him. 

He was a German in Belgian peasant’s 
clothing. But he wore the great shoes of 
the German soldier, and he had been mak- 
ing a rough map of the Belgian trenches. 

Sara Lee did not see him. But when she 
heard the shot she went out, and René told 
her breathlessly. 

From that time on her terrors took the 
definite form of Henri lying dead in a ruined 
street, and being buried, as this man was 
buried, without ceremony and without a 
prayer, in some sodden spring field. 


XVIII 


-& THE spring advanced Harvey grew 
increasingly bitter; grew morbid and 
increasingly self-conscious also. He began 
to think that people were smiling behind 
his back, and when they asked about Sara 
Lee he met with almost insulting brevity 
what he felt was half-contemptuous kind- 
ness. He went nowhere, and worked all 
day and until late in the night. 

He did well in his business, however, and 
late in March he received a substantial raise 
in salary. He took it without enthusiasm, 
and told Belle that night at dinner with 
apathy. 

After the evening meal it was now his cus- 
tom to go to his room and there, shut in, to 
read. He read no books on the war, and 
even the quarter column entitled Salient 
Points of the Day’s War News hardly re- 
ceived a glance from him now. 

In the office when the talk turned to the 
war, as it did almost hourly, he would go 
out or scowl over his letters. 

“‘Harvey’s hit hard,’ they said there. 

“He’s acting like a rotten cub,’ was 
likely to be the next sentence. But some- 
times it was: “‘Well, what’d you expect? 
Everything ready to get married, and the 
girl beating it for France without notice! 
I’d be sore myself.” 

On the day of the raise in salary his sister 
got the children to bed and straightened up 
the litter of small garments that seemed 
always to bestrew the house, even to the 
lower floor. Then she went into Harvey’s 
room. Coat and collar off, he was lying on 
the bed, but not reading. His book lay be- 
side him, and with his arms under his head 
he was staring at the ceiling. 

She did not sit down beside him on the 
bed. They were an undemonstrative fam- 
ily, and such endearments as Belle used 
were lavished on her children. But her 
eyes were kind, and a little nervous, 

“To you mind talking a little, Harvey?” 

“T don’t feel like talking much. I’m 
tired, I guess. But go on. What is it? 
Bills?” 

She came to him in her constant financial 
anxieties, and always he was ready to help 
her out. But his tone now was gruff. A 
slight flush of resentment colored her cheeks. 

“Not this time, Harve. I was just think- 
ing about things.”’ 

**Sit down.” 

She sat on the straight chair beside the 
bed, the chair on which, in neat order, 
Harvey placed his clothing at night, his 
shoes beneath, his coat over the back. 

“T wish you’d go out more, Harvey.” 

“Why? Go out and talk to a lot of drivel- 
ing fools who don’t care for me any more 
than I do for them?” 
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and construction of the bearings reducing friction. 
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There are thousands of acres of wall space 
in the factories of this country that are soaking 
up natural and artificial light because they are 
not white. Production is lower, expense is higher 
and there is a general day by day loss of real 
money. Is this so in your factory? 


Arco-Rays 
LENGTHENS YOUR DAYS” 
STAYS WHITE AND STAYS ON 
Stop the losses in your plant, store or workrooms by 
coating your walls with Arco Rays—a beautiful, semi- 
gloss, permanent white light diffuser that returns 80 per- 
cent of all light into the working areas. Arco Rays 
booklet on factory efficiency, free on request. 
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General Offices, 143 Arco Building, Cleveland. 
Sales Offices, New York City, 514 West 36th 
Street; Philadelphia, Builders’ Exchange; Kan- 
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**That’s not like you, Harve.” 

“Sorry.” His tone softened. ‘‘I don’t 
care much about going round, Belle. That’s 
all. I guess you know why.” 

“So does everybody else.”’ 

He sat up and looked at her. 

“Well, suppose they do? I. can’t help 
that, can I? When a fellow has been 
jilted ——” 

“You haven’t been jilted.” 

He lay down again, his arms under his 
head; and Belle knew that his eyes were on 
Sara Lee’s picture on his dresser. 

“Tt amounts to the same thing.”’ 

“Harvey,” Belle said hesitatingly, ‘‘I’ve 
brought Sara Lee’s report from the Ladies’ 
Aid. May I read it to you?”’ 

“T don’t want to hear it.”” Then: ‘‘Give 
it here! I’ll look at it.” 

He read it carefully, his hands rather un- 
steady. So many men given soup, so many 
given chocolate. So many dressings done. 
And at the bottom Sara Lee’s request for 
more money—an apologetic, rather breath- 
less request, and closing, rather primly, 
with this: 

“T am sure that the society will feel, 
from the above report, that the work is 
worth while, and worth continuing. I am 
only sorry that I cannot send photographs 
of the men who come for aid, but as they 
come at night it is impossible. I inclose, 
however, a small picture of the house, 
which is now known as the little house of 
mercy.” 

“At night!’” said Harvey. ‘“‘So she’s 
there alone with a lot of ignorant foreigners 
at night. Why the devil don’t they come in 
the daytime?” 

“Here’s the picture, Harvey.” 

He got up then, and carried the tiny pho- 
tograph over close to the gas jet. There he 
stood for a long time, gazing at it. There 
was René with his rifle and his smile. There 
was Marie in her white apron. And in the 
center, the wind blowing her soft hair, was 
Sara Lee. 

Harvey groaned and Belle came over 
and putting her hand on his shoulder looked 
at the photograph with him. 

“Do you know what I think, Harvey?”’ 
she said. ‘I think Sara Lee is right and 
you are wrong.” 

He turned on her almost savagely. 

“That’s not the point!’’ he snapped out. 
“T don’t begrudge the poor devils their 
soup. What I feel is this: If she’d cared a 
tinker’s darn for me she’d never have gone. 
That’s all. 

“Look at it!”’ he continued. ‘She in- 
sists that she’s safe. But that fellow’s got a 
gun. What for, if she’s so safe? And look 
at that house! There’s a corner shot away; 
and it’s got no upper floor... Safe!’ 

Belle held out her hand. 

“T must return the picture to the society, 
Harve.” 

“Not just yet,’’ he said ominously. “TI 
want to look at it. I haven’t got it all yet. 
And IJ’ll return it myself—with a short 
speech.” 

“Harvey!” 

“Well,”’ he retorted, ‘‘why shouldn’t I 
tell that lot of old scandalmongers what I 
think of them? They’ll sit here safe at 
home and beg money—God, one of them 
was in the office to-day !—and send a young 
girl over to You’d better get out, 
Belle. I’m not company for anyone to- 
night.” 

She turned away, but he came after her, 
and suddenly putting his arms round her he 
kissed her. 

“Don’t. worry about me,” he said. ‘‘I’m 
done with wearing my heart on my sleeve. 
She looks happy, so I guess I can be. Good 
night. I’ll return the picture.” 

He sat up very late, alternately reading 
the report and looking at the picture. It 
was unfortunate that Sara Lee had smiled 
into the camera. Coupled with her blowing 
hair it had given her a light-heartedness, a 
ape of joyousness that hurt him to the 
soul. 

He made some mad plans after he had 
turned out the lights—to flirt wildly with 
the unattached girls he knew; to go to 
France and confront Sara Lee and then 
bring her home. Or 

He had found a way. He lay there and 
thought it over, and it bore the test of the 
broken sleep that followed. In the morn- 
ing, dressing, he wondered he had not 
thought of it before. He was more cheerful 
at breakfast than he had been for weeks. 
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ps THE little house of mercy two weeks 


went by, and then a third. Soldiers 
marching out to the trenches sometimes 


The Germans had sent their clouds of 
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wore flowers tucked gayly in their caps, 
More and more Allied aéroplanes were in | 
the air. Sometimes, standing in the streets, 
Sara Lee saw one far overhead, while | 
balloon-shaped clouds of bursting shells | 
hung far below it. 

Once or twice in the early morning a 
German plane, flying so low that one could 
easily see the-black cross on each wing, 
reconnoitered the village for wagon trains 
or troops. ‘ Always they found it empty. | 

Hope had almost fled now. In the after- 
noons Marie went up to the ruined church, © 
and there knelt before the heap of marble — 
and masonry that had once been the al- | 
tar, and prayed. And Sara Lee, who had been 
brought up a Protestant and had never be- 
fore entered a Catholic church, took to go- 
ing there too. In some strange fashion the 
peace of former days seemed to cling to the 
little structure, roofless as it was. On quiet 
days its silence was deeper than elsewhere. 
On days of much firing the sound from 
within its broken walls seemed deadened, 
far away. : 

Marie burned a candle as she prayed, for 
that soul in purgatory which she had once 
loved, and now pitied. Sara Lee burned no 
candle, but she knelt, sometimes beside | 
Marie, sometimes alone, and prayed for 
many things: That Henri should be living, 
somewhere; that the war might end; that 
that day there would be little wounding; © 
that some day the Belgians might go home | 
again; and that back in America Harvey - 
might grow to understand and forgive her; | 
and now and then she looked into the very 
depths of her soul, and on those days she 
prayed that her homeland might, before it 
was too late, see this thing as she was 
seeing it. The wanton waste of it all, the | 
ghastly cruelty the Germans had brought 
into this war. 

Sara Lee’s vague thinking began to crys- 
tallize. This war was not a judgment sent 
from on high to a sinful world. It was the - 
wicked imposition of one nation on other 
nations. It was national. It was almost 
racial. But most of all it was a war of hate 
on the German side. She had never be- — 
lieved in hate. There were ugly passions in — 
the world—jealousy, envy, suspicion; but 
not hate. The word was not in her rather 
limited vocabulary. 

There was no hate on the part of the men — 
she knew. The officers who stopped in on 
their way to and from the trenches were 
gentlemen and soldiers. They were de- 
termined and grave; they resented, they 
even loathed. But they did not hate. The 
little Belgian soldiers were bewildered, — 
puzzled, desperately resentful. But of hate, — 
as translated into terms of frightfulness, 
they had no understanding. 

Yet from the other side were coming 
methods of war so wantonly cruel, so use- 
less save as inflicting needless agony, as 
only hate could devise. No strategic value 
justified them. They were spontaneous 
outgrowths of venom, nursed during the 
winter deadlock and now grown to full size 
and destructive power. 3 

The rumor of a gas that seared and 
killed came to the little house as early as 
February. In March there came the first — 
victims, poor writhing creatures, deprived © 
of the boon of air, their seared lungs col- 
lapsed and agonized, their faces drawn into © 
masks of suffering. Some of them died in | 
the little house, and even after death their | 
faces held the imprint of horror. 

To Sara Lee, burying her own anxiety 
under the cloak of service, there came new 
and terrible thoughts. This was not war. 


poisoned gas across the inundation, but | 
had made no attempt to follow. This was 
killing, for the lust of killing; causing suffer- 
ing, for the joy of inflicting pain. 

And a day or so later she heard of The | 
Hague Convention. She had not known of | 
it before. Now she learned of that gentle- 
men’s agreement among nations, and that 
it said: “The use of poison or of poisoned . 
weapons is forbidden.’”’ She pondered that — 
carefully, trying to think dispassionately. 
Now and then she received a copy of a 
home newspaper, and she saw that the use 
of poison gases was being denied by Ger- 
mans in America and set down to rumor 
or hysteria. 

So, on a cold spring day, she sat down at 
the table in the salle d manger and wrote a 
letter to the President, beginning “Dear 
Sir: and telling what she knew of poison 
gas. She also, on second thought, wrote one 
to Andrew Carnegie, who had built a library 
in her city. She felt that the expense to him 
of sending someone over to- investigate 

(Continued on Page 45) ; 
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War-time cars in all essentials are the Gasoline should not be wasted. 
Haynes. Their purchase is patriotic. Each gallon must give its utmost. 
Mechanics are scarce today. The Many miles per gallon is traditional 
| Government needs them. Motor- of the Haynes. Were this not so 
| ists should rely more upon them- Haynes “Light Six” engines auld 
| selves. With a Haynes this imposes not have survived a quarter billion SS 
no hardship. First, the Haynes miles without basic change in design. SS 


mechanism is famously simple. A ; ; ; 
A further cardinal virtue, in these 


economy times, is that Haynes 
cars are noted for being “very easy 
on tires.” This promises large 
savings today. 


quarter-century’s experience has 
made it so. Thus its care is easy. 


Second, the Haynes mechanism is 
free from experiments. Each part is 
time-tried. For example: the Haynes 


| “Light Six” engine is practically the Thus the eleven latest big, broad- | 

same as more than 20,000 in use. hooded, straight-lined Haynes are 
| 3% years of owner-driving prove commended as purchases in accord 
its maturity. with war-times. 


—The Haynes dealer in your locality invites you to call. 
A beautifully illustrated catalog mailed on request. Write 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 40 South Main Street 
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\ Kokomo, Ind., U. S. A. : 1 
HAYNES “LIGHT SIXES’’— Five and HAYNES “LIGHT TWELVES”— Uf oe i 
7-passenger Open Cars, 4-passenger 7-passenger Open Cars, 4-passenger ‘ oh 


“Fourdore” Roadsters, Sedans, “Fourdore” Roadsters, Sedans, 
Coupés, Town Cars. (Wood Coupés, Town Cars. (Wire ibaa 


wheels, fabric tires.) wheels, cord tires.) 


ae —<—=< 
QS : YW é a = Ss The 5-passenger Haynes “Light 
KEES : ait Six” Open Car, like all models, 
= Sa — Z = —_ has Bendix starter-drive and 
=e . long, broad, low-swung, resilient 
springs. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
would not be prohibitive, and something 
must be done. 

She never heard from either of her letters, 
but she felt better for having written them. 

And a day or two later she received from 

Mrs. Travers, in England, a small supply 
of the first gas masks of the war. Simple 
and primitive they were, those first masks; 
useless, too, as it turned out—a square of 

folded gauze, soaked in some solution and 
then dried, with tapes to tie it over the 
mouth and nose. To adjust them the sol- 
diers had but to stoop and wet them in the 
water in the trench, and to tie them on. 

Sara Lee gave them out that night, and 
there was much mirth in the little house, 
such mirth as there had not been since 
Henri went away. The Belgians called it a 
bal masqué, and putting them on bowed 
before one another and requested dances, 
and even flirted coyly with each other over 
their bits of white gauze. And in the very 
middle of the gayety someone propounded 
one of Henri’s idiotic riddles; and Sara Lee 
went across to her little room and closed 
the door and stood there with her eyes shut, 
for fear she would scream. 

Then, one day, coming out of the little 
church, she saw the low broken gray car 
turn in at the top of the street and come 
slowly, so very slowly, toward her. There 
were two men init. One was Henri. 

She ran, stumbling because of tears, up 
the street. It was Henri! There was no 
mistake. There he sat beside Jean, brushed 
and very neat; and very, very white. 

“Mademoiselle!’”’ he said, and came 
very close to crying himself when he saw 
her face. He was greatly excited. His 
sunken eyes devoured her as she ran toward 
him. Almost he held out his arms. But he 
could not do that, even if he would, for one 
was bandaged to his side. 

It is rather sad to record how many times 

Sara Lee wept during her amazing inter- 
lude. For here is another time. She wept 
for joy and wretchedness. She stood on the 
running board and cried and smiled. And 

Jean winked his one eye rapidly. 

“This idiot, mademoiselle,” he said 
gruffly, “this maniac—he would not remain 
in Calais, with proper care. He must come 

onhere. And rapidly. Could he have taken 

the wheel from me we should have been 
here an hour ago. But for once I have an 
advantage.” 

The car jolted to the little house, and 
Jean helped Henri out. Such a strange 
Henri, smiling and joyous, and walking at 

-acrawl, even with Jean’s support. He pro- 

tested violently against being put to bed, 

‘and when he found himself led into Sara 

Lee’s small room he openly rebelled. 

“Never!”’ he said stubbornly, halting in 
the doorway. ‘This is mademoiselle’s bou- 

doir. Her—drawing-room as well. I am 

going to the mill house and rd 

He staggered. 

So Sara Lee’s room had a different occu- 

pant for a time, a thin and fine worn young 
Belgian, who yielded to Sara Lee when 
Jean gave up in despair, and who proceeded, 
most unmanfully, to faint as soon as he was 
between the blankets. 

If Sara Lee had hoped to nurse Henri she 
was doomed to disappointment. Jean it 
was who took over the care of the boy, a 
Jean who now ate prodigiously, and whis- 
tled occasionally, and slept at night rolled 
in his blanket on the floor beside Henri’s 
bed, lest that rebellious invalid get up and 
try to move about. 

On the first night, with the door closed, 
against Henri’s entreaties, while the little 
house received its evening complement of 
men, and with Henri lying back on his pil- 
lows, fresh dressed as to the wounds in his 
arm and chest, fed with Sara Lee’s dainti- 
est, and resting, Jean found the boy’s eyes 
Testing on the mantel. 

“Dear and obstinate friend,” said Henri, 
do you wish me to be happy?” 
“You shall not leave the room or your 
d. That is arranged for.” 
“How?” demanded Henri with interest. 
Because I have hidden away your 
trousers.’ 
Henri laughed, but he sobered quickly. 
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“Tf you wish me to be happy,”’ he said, 
“take away that American photograph. 
But first, please to bring it here.” 

Jean brought it, holding it gingerly be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger. And 
Henri lay back and studied it. 

“Tt is mademoiselle’s fiancé,’’ he said. 

Jean grunted. 

“Look at it, Jean,’’ Henri said in his 
half-bantering tone, with despair beneath 
it; ‘and then look at me. Or no—remem- 
bering me as I was when I was a man. He 
is better, eh? It isa good face. But there is 
a jaw, a —— Do you think he will be kind 
to her as she requires? She requires much 
kindness. Some women M 

He broke off and watched Jean anxiously. 

“A half face!’’ Jean said scornfully. 
“The pretty view! As for kindness pe 
He put the photograph face down on the 
table. ‘I knew once a man in Belgium who 
married an American. At Antwerp. They 
were most unhappy.” 

Henri smiled. 

“You are lying,” he said with boyish 
pleasure in his own astuteness. ‘‘ You knew 
no such couple. You are trying to make me 
resigned.” 

But quite a little later, when Jean thought 
he was asleep, he said: “I shall never be 
resigned.” 

So at last spring had come, and Henri, 
and the great spring drive. The Germans 
had not drained the inundation, nor had 
they broken through to Calais. And it is 
not to be known here how much this utter 
failure had been due to the information 
Henri had secured before he was wounded. 

One day in his bed Henri received a visit 
from the King, and was left lying with a 
decoration on his breast and a beatific, if 
somewhat sheepish, expression on his face. 
And one night the village was bombarded, 
and on Henri’s refusing to be moved to the 
cellar Sara Lee took up a determined stand 
in his doorway, until at last he made a most 
humiliating move for safety. 

Bit by bit Sara Lee got the story, its bare 
detail from Henri, its courage and sheer 
recklessness from Jean. It would, for in- 
stance, run like this, with Henri in a chair 
perhaps, and cutting dressings—since that 
might be done with one hand—and Sara 
Lee, sleeves rolled up and a great bow! of 
vegetables before her: 

“And when you got through the water, 
Henri?” she would ask. “What then?” 

“It was quite simple. They had put up 
some additional wire, however ay 

“Where?” 

- “There was a break,”’ he would explain. 
“T have told you—between their trenches. 
I had used it before to get through.” 

“But how could you go through?” 

“Like a snake,’ he would say, smiling. 
“Very flat and wriggling. I have eaten of 
the dirt, mademoiselle.”’ 

Then he would stop and cut, very awk- 
wardly, with his left hand. 

“Go on,”’ she would prompt him. ‘But 
they had put barbed wire there. Is that it? 
So you could not get through?” 

“With tin cans on it, and stones in the 
cans. I thought I had removed them all, 
but there was one left. So they heard me.’ 

“For goodness’ sake,’’ Sara Lee would 
exclaim despairingly; “‘so they heard you! 
That isn’t all, is it?” 

“Tt was almost all,’’ he would say with 
his boyish smile. 

“And they shot at you?” 

“Even better. They shot me. That was 
this one.”’ And he would point to his arm. 

More silence, more cutting, a gathering 
exasperation on Sara Lee’s part. 

Are you going on or not?” 

“Then I pretended to be one of them, 
mademoiselle. I speak German as French. 
I pretended not to be hurt, but to be ona 
reconnaissance. And I got into the trench 
and we had a talk in the darkness. It was 
most interesting.” 

By bits, not that day, but after many 
days, she got the story. In the next trench 
he slipped a sling over the wounded arm 
and, as a Bavarian on his way to the dress- 
ing station, got back. 

“T had some trouble,’”’ he confessed one 
day. “Now and then one would offer to go 
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back with me. And I did not care for 
assistance!”’ 

But sometime later there was trouble. 
She was four days getting to that part of it. 
He had got behind the lines by that time, 
and he knew that in some way suspicion 
had been roused. He was weak by that 
time, and could not go far. He had lain 
hidden, for a day and part of a night, with- 
out water, in a destroyed barn, and then 
had escaped. 

He got into the Belgian costume as be- 
fore, but he could not wear a sling for his 
wounded arm. He got the peasant to 
thrust his helpless right hand into his 
pocket, and for two days he made a close 
inspection of what was going on. But fever 
had developed, and on the third night, half 
delirious, when he wasspoken to by an officer 
he had replied, of all tongues, in English. 

The officer shot him instantly in the 
chest. He fell and lay still and the officer 
bent over him. In that moment Henri 
stabbed him with a knife in his left hand. 
Men were coming from every direction, but 
he got away—he did not clearly remember 
how. And at dawn he fell into the Belgian 
farmhouse, apparently dying. 

Jean’s story, on the other hand, was 
given early and with no hesitation. He had 
crossed the border at Holland in civilian 
clothes, by the simple expedient of bribing 
asentry. He had got, with little difficulty, 
to the farmhouse, and found Henri, now 
recovering but very weak; he was lying 
hidden in a garret, and he was suffering 
from hunger and lack of medical attention. 
In a wagon full of market stuff, Henri hid- 
den in the bed of it, they had got to the 
border again. And there Jean had, it 
seemed, stabbed the sentry he had bribed 
before and driven onto neutral soil. 

Not an unusual story, that of Henri and 
Jean. The journey across Belgium in the 
springless farm wagon was the worst. They 
had had to take roundabout lanes, avoid- 
ing the main highways. For always at 
night there were friendly houses, kind 
hands to lift Henri into warm fire-lighted 
interiors. Many messages they had brought 
back, some of cheer, but many of tragedy, 
from the small farmsteads of Belgium. 

Then at last had been Holland, and the 
chartering of a boat—and at last 

“Here we are, and here we are, and here 
we are again,’ sang Henri, chopping at his 
cotton and making a great show of cheer- 
fulness before Sara Lee. 

But with Jean sometimes he showed the 
black depression beneath. He would never 
be a man again. He was done for. He 
gained strength so slowly that he believed 
he was not gaining at all. He was not 
happy, and the unhappy mend slowly. 

After the time he had asked Jean to take 
away Harvey’s photograph he did not recur 
to the subject, but he did not need to. Jean 
knew, perhaps even better than Henri him- 
self, that the boy was recklessly, hopelessly, 
not quite rationally in love with the Amer- 
ican girl. 

Also Henri was fretting about his work. 
Sometimes at night, following Henri’s in- 
structions, Jean wandered quietly along 
roads and paths that paralleled the Front. 
At such times his eyes were turned not 
toward the trenches but toward that flat 
country which lay behind, still dotted at 
that time with groves of trees, with canals 
overhung with pollard willows, and with 
here and there a farmhouse that at night 
took on in the starlight the appearance of 
being whole again. Singularly white and 
peaceful were those small steadings of Bel- 
gium in the night hours—until cruel dawn 
showed them for what they were—skele- 
tons of dead homes, clothed only at night 
with wraithlike roofs and chimneys. 

Jean had not Henri’s eyes or his reckless- 
ness or his speed, for that matter. Now and 
then he saw the small appearing and dis- 
appearing lights on some small rise. He 
would reach the spot, with such shelter as 
possible, to find only a sugar-beet field, 
neglected and unplowed. 

Then, one night, tragedy came to the 
little house of mercy. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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hast 


and over here 

“your boys” 

want a pho- 

nograph for 

their own tents 

—or barracks. 

Music rests, enter- 

tains, inspires courage and 
cures homesickness. General 
Bell says: “Singing soldiers 
are fighting soldiers.” Senda 


GRAPH it 


Its Starr Phonograph plays 
Gennett or ANY disc records 
that folks contribute. The 
tone is loud, real and melo- 
dious, the result of our half- 
century's musical experience. 


The light, sturdy, compact 
little trunk braves roughest 
handling. Has compart- 
ments for records, all disas- 
sembled parts, etc.—an ex- 
clusive feature. $75 complete. 


All-record playing Starr 
Phonographs —in 8 home 
models— $55 up. Write 
for ‘““The Difference is in 
the Tone—and Why,” 
and Starr dealer's location. 


The Starr Piano Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1872 
Richmond, Indiana 


= The Canadian 
§ Phonograph 
Supply Co., 
Limited 
& 261 Dundas St., 
§ London, Ont. 
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SPECIALTIES 


Automobile Division 


These products can be obtained from most good 
dealers and garages. Send direct for complete 
information, mentioning your dealer’s name. 


© GEARESE—A correct lubricant for motor 
car transmissions and differentials. 


It follows the gears continuously, leaving no 
spot where metal can touch metal. Gearese in- 
sures against wear, reduces friction and insures a 
silent, smooth-running car. Gearese maintains 
its lubricating consistency under all tempera- 
tures—does not cake on the walls in coldest 
weather, nor break down andrun out, under heat. 


Gearese should be packed into your gear case 
and differential about once a year. 


© CUPESE—A special quality cupgrease, pro- 
duced by the exclusive Acaloric Process. It is 
made in all densities, from very light to extra 
heavy. Its uniform functioning under all con- 
ditions makes it ideal for wheel bearings, brake 
connections, gear and clutch levers, universals, 
spring leaves and bolts, steering arms and 
knuckles and axle caps. 


Cupese spreads rapidly, adheres to the bearing 
surfaces, is tenuous and elastic, absolutely pre- 
vents metal-to-metal contact. It does not 
liquefy or evaporate under intense heat—does not 
cake at low temperature —does not clog bearings 
or leave residue in cups. It is all lubricant. 


© MOTUL—A superior quality oil for the pro- 
tection of automobile motors. Motulis made by 
a special process which insures super - heat- 
resisting qualities. Although the heat of explo- 
sion in the cylinders is terrific, Motul maintains 
its lubricating consistency—keeps friction under 
control—protects your motor, bearings and cylin- 
ders. Under test Motul shows a minimum of 
carbon residue. 


c Check here for descriptive literature. 


For Foundries 


[ CORUL—A special quality liquid core 
binder that meets the eleven essentials of uni- 
form and economical core making for malleable 
and gray iron casting. 

Eleven years’ service in leading foundries, and 
the fact that it is still used by 98% of the original 
customers, make Corul, a _ tested product, 
scientifically correct. 


Check here for descriptive literature. 


For Textile Mills 


C TEXTUL—A special oil compound which 
has all the good qualities of Red or Lard Oils— 
yet offered at far less cost. Textul saponifies 
readily —carries well through the carding process 
and needs no alkali added for emulsion. 

( Check here for descriptive literature. 

(Slo-Flo is the ideal textile machinery lubri- 
cant—see above.) 

Also—Atlas Spindle and Loom Oils, Atlas 
Wool Oils. 
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How Much Can You 
Trade It In For? 


The test of automobile value is the price 
you can get for a used car; and that price is in- 
creased or decreased according to the condition 
of the engine, bearings, gears, and other 
moving parts. 


SS 


Are you protecting those parts? 


Figure how the yearly cost of the machine’s 
operation, repairs or depreciation may vary. 


Compare it with the slight yearly cost of 
scientific lubrication. Scientific lubrication does 
more than protect the service of your car; it 
protects the price you get when you trade it in. 


The next time you buy oil or grease for 
your motor car, remember the actual saving you 
will make by insisting on scientific lubricants. 


Automobile owners, manufacturers, machinery 
owners: this is the time of all times to consider 
operating costs and how ‘they might be reduced 
by scientific lubrication. 

Permit us the opportunity of offering the bene- 


fits of our 65 years’ experience. Write for details. 


DOSE Sa er ESS 


Booklets on 
Scientific Lubricants for Scientific Lubrication 
on request 


Wain Office Branches 
165 Broadway, N.Y. Providence 
Cleveland 
Works Philadelphia 
Bayway,N. J. Chicago 


San Francisco 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


March 16,1918 
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SPECIALTIES 


For General Machine Use 


 SLO-FLO—A super-lubricant, made by 
the Acaloric Process. Does not climb, drip or 
spatter. It is adhesive and cohesive—heat and 
pressure resisting—non-volatile. It is exten- 
sively used: 


—particularly for delicate, fast-running ma- 
chinery in textile and other mills, in printing 
shops, etc., where neither a fluid oil nor a dense 
grease is practicable. Slo-Flo stays “‘put”, yet 
lubricates instantly and constantly. 


—for roller bearings in mine cars, automobiles, 
etc.—for hydraulic pumps, line shafting, lighting 
dynamos in railway cars. 

—in railway and machine shops, in industrial 
and power plants where excessive heat and bear- 


ing pressures must be overcome and where oil is 
impracticable or grease impossible. 


© Check here for descriptive literature. 


Miscellaneous 


© ASBESTESE—A special asbestos and wool- 
mixed grease combination for steam, electric and 
logging railways, traction lines, contractors’- and 
mine-car journal lubrication, etc. 


C AERUL—A practical quality oil for aéro- 
plane motors. 


CJ MARINUL—A world-known special oil, 
produced to meet the excessive stresses of 
marine service. 

 TALESE—Die-swabbing requires a prod- 
uct which will perform an absolute separation of 
the metals, have a low flash tendency and fune- 


tion with a minimum of smoke. These requite- | 


ments are met by Talese at surprisingly sma 
cost. 


(J EXESE—The 600° F. lubricant for oven | 
gears, bloom cars or lubrication under excessive 


heat conditions anywhere. 


exposed gears—for wire cable dressing. 


[ VESUVESE—A waterproof lubricant, for | 


(© LARCUL—A practical, economical metal | 


cutting lubricant. 


Also—Atlas Cutting Oils, Atlas Tempering 
and Quenching Oils, Atlas Leather Oils and 
Greases, Atlas Fish Oils. 


[ Check here for descriptive literature. 
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Automobile and hardware accessory jobbers | 


are offered unusual co-o perative 
with a quality line. Write for 
S-F Automobile Division 


and dealers 
opportunity 
details. 


To specialty jobbers, selling to mills, factories, 
foundries, mines, railways—there is an oppor- 
tunity to profit through the country’s realization 0 
the need of scientific operation. Write for details. 

S-F Industrial Division 
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PATRIOTEERS 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Manuscripts autographed ‘‘Wynnie Moore 
nnie,”” 
* “Launcelot Jinnie,” 
“Ethelwynde Grouch,”’ 
“Pandlewheel Pouch” 
And “Hannibal Whiffingbole Featherlyn 
Outch”’ 
Cluttered his desk in a way that enrages— 
Hundreds and hundreds of typewritten 


pages. 
Each he had tagged with the ticket: ‘‘Dear 
Sir: It 
Doesn’t imply any lack of real merit——’”’ 
Which is editor bunk 
For ‘‘Frightfully punk!”’ 


The editor fondled his poor aching head 
And prayed for a week in a hospital bed. 
He hadn’t grown bilious or mad as a hatter 
Over the increase in second-class matter. 
You’d think he had never a cause to make 
moan; : 
His issues had shown 
All the facts that are known 
On the war of the world—and subscriptions 
had grown. 
He had printed each week quite a corking 
short story, 
And a serial tale 
By a two-fisted male 
He had always on hand when he made in- 
ventory. 


But the subject that rendered him ready to 


cry as 
A baby that’s spanked 
Or a genius unthanked 
Was this Amateur League of Self-starting 
Messiahs 
Who swamped him with manuscripts full of 
ideas 
For patent unworkable war panaceas. 
Every underbaked scribe in creation— 
Who wasn’t an out-and-out German or 
pacifist — 
Had mailed him his particle, 
Story or article, 
Showing, with ease, how to save the whole 
nation 
By crushing the Hun with a blow of the 
sassy fist. 
And here, overwhelming him right after 
lunch, 
Lay more of their blurberlings—five in a 
bunch! 


He was treating himself toa session of gloom 
When the office boy, hurrying into the room, 
Breathing hard, 
Showed a card: 
“*Sibylline Smilax’’—by all the big game, 
Where had the editor heard of that name? 
Sibylline Smilax! At last, with a solemn 
Oath, he remembered the Woman’s Own 
Column 

In the Daily Hurrah, 

Where he frequently saw 

Side-swipes for Sweethearts, and Girlie Ad- 
vice 

e Answers to Heartthrobs, the gush Para- 

ise— 

Female philosophy fresh off the ice. 

Sibylline Smilax! Defying old age, 

Each day her young portrait appeared on 
the page, 

Simpering sweetishly, faith to restore 

In nine million feminine readers or more. 


The editor said, with a grin: 
«Show her in!’’ 
A female Goliath walked into the place, 
With a sour look of power on her rough- 
carven face. 
The editor gasped ; 
Then rasped : 
“Greetings, Miss Smilax! A chair?’’ 
With a glare 
The seat was accepted ; but grim was her air. 
Long in the jaw and as sallow as Tasso, 
She spoke in a basso: 
“ After my years of triumphant success 
On the popular page of the polychrome 


press, 
Admirers have told me it’s perfectly heinous 
To waste my great genius 
On pages that fade in an hour, more or less. 
So I'm bringing my talent, which same is a 
topper, 
Into the realm of the magazine proper.’”’ 


“In a word” —here the editor played with his 


fob— 
“You're out for a job?” 


“To put it quite bald, 
That’s what it’s called.’’ 


Back in his chair the good editor sprawled. 
“This periodical, you are aware, 
Is of masculine gender and out to play fair. 
And since the great war is the topic of topics 
We haven’t much room for emotional trop- 
ics; 
ye since you are looking for something to 
Oo, 
Here’s a detail for you: 
Go get me an article full of statistics 
On Our Training-Camp System of Antiphlo- 
gistics.”’ 


Sibylline rose. ‘‘ You insult me! What for, 

When I speak of my art, do you drag in the 
war? 

Whatis war, may I ask, to a genius like mine, 

Which is frequently human and always di- 
vine? 

When millions of maidens all over the land 

Scream for my column and cry: ‘Ain’t it 
grand!’ 

This horrid old war comes along just to spoil 


My Side-swipes for Sweethearts, a lifetime | 


of toil. 
What can war mean to me?”’ 
““T see, miss; I see!”’ 
Here Editor Judkins began to react. 


“You’rea great artist; but war’s just a fact.’’ 


“Good day!”’ 
She started away. 
“Stay, stay!’’ 
He halted her flight. 
‘*Perhaps you are right. 
Though a he-periodical cannot employ you, 
I’m sorry the war of the world should annoy 


you. 

And now that you’ve tackled me here on the 
ground * 

I’ve rummaged my mind, and I think I have 
found 

An editor, placed in no distant vicinity, 

Whose views would suit yours like a perfect 
affinity.”’ 


So he scribbled his card with his handwrit- | 


ing clean: 
“To Vellamy Vamp, of the Pink Magazine; 
Introducing Miss Smilax, the chatterbox 
queen.” 


Tt 


O A WEEK or so later let’s juggle the 
scene. 
Vellamy Vamp, of the Pink Magazine, 
Neat little man of complexion light green, 
Sat at his desk 
In a manner Dantesque, 
Pasting limp photo cuts into a dummy 


With a brush, like his thoughts, which was 


heavy and gummy. 


There were pictures of actresses, merry and | 


bright, 

And a newly wed heiress all swaddled in 
white. 

There was proof of a story called Fanny’s 
First Kiss, 

And the stirringly sexual serial, Bliss, 


And a snappy biog., called My Own Rem- | 


inis, 
By the great movie magnate, Theophilus 
Ziss. 
If you happened by chance 
To take a swift glance 
You could see—though it ranged from sub- 
lime to obscene— 
Not a mention of war in the Pink Magazine. 


This policy damp 
Was settled by Vamp 
Right after the Marne, back in 1914. 


He had met with his business man and de- | | 


cided 


That mention of war should be strictly | 


elided. 
And thus they abode 
By Stevenson’s code: 

“‘The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.”’ 
And since our own planet for bliss was so 

roomy, 
And warfare so gloomy, 
They feared that a mention of cannon or 
Kaisers 
Would scare advertisers, 
Give the subscribers a heart palpitation, 
Stop circulation, 
Cause consternation ; 
So ever since then they had printed a mess 
Of Passionate Piffle and Songs of Success. 
While the world, all afire 
With destruction and ire, 
Was chanting an epic as greater than 
Homer's 


(Concluded on Page 49) 
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REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Ie EVERY AMERICAN puts 
his utmost efforts into the 
work for which he is best fit- 
ted, speedy success is assured. 


Our utmost efforts will be di- 
rected—as they have been for 
sixty-three years—toward the 
making of clothes that com- 
bine refined appearance and 
enduring service — clothes of . 
genuine economy — 


Smart Clothes 


THE STEIN-BLOCH Co 
MAIN OFFICES AND SHOPS AT 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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U_ S LIGHT & HEAT CORPORATION 


Starter Batteries That Last 


USL starter battery plates are machine made— 
‘“‘machine-pasted” by special machinery owned and con- 
trolled exclusively by the U S Light & Heat Corporation. 


USL plates last longer, wear more evenly, give off a 
constant, steady flow of power and do not crumble from 
vibration or road shock. This is due to the uniform pres- 
sure of the machine “‘pasting”’ process. 


USL Batteries are sold on a fifteen months’ guaranteed 
adjustment plan. Like buying tires, you pay only for what 
you get. USL Batteries are made in sizes for all cars. 


There is probably an excellent USL service station in 
your city where you can trade in your old battery for 
a new powerful USL Battery. They will also give your 
battery FREE inspection any time; regardless of its make. 


50c Battery Book FREE 


The “Black Mystery Box Explained” is 
not a mere advertisement but a fext book on the 
storage battery, used by schools and colleges. 
It will be sent you free if you mention the 
make of your car. 


U.S. Light and Heat Corporation 
Factory: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Branches: New York Chicago San Francisco 
Detroit Kansas City Washington, D.C. 
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Raybestos is the ovigina/ asbestos lining — 
strong, sturdy, safe to buy and pleasure to 
use. Raybestos assures complete control. 
Added to brake efficiency, is Raybestos 
wear. Raybestos is definitely guaranteed 
to wear one year. Thus, the car owner is 
protected against expense for new lining 
within 12 months: protected against loss 
of time and inconvenience: protected at 
the brakes with vea/ asbestos lining instead 
of shoddy. Raybestos saves and serves. It is 
preeminently the lining for your automobile. 


This Silver Edge distinguishes genuine Raybestos from 
many substitutes and imitations. Please look for the 
Silver Edge. Over 15,000 responsible dealers and 
garages sell guaranteed Raybestos. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 


Bridgeport Conn. 


(Concluded from Page 47) 
As the ocean surpasses the wine jug of 
Omar’s, 
The Pink Magazine, 
Calm and serene, 
Went on disregarding the war and behaving 
Like the ostrich who stands 
With his head in the sands 
And his tail feathers waving. 


So Vellamy Vamp was just choking a sob 
When Sibylline Smilax showed up for a job. 
When she passed in her card he looked 
brighter by far. 
“Good morning, Miss Smilax; please have a 
cigar— 
Or a chair— 
Or a drink— 
There, there— 
Let me think! 
This is most opportune—I am all of a whirl— 
A case of the time and the place and the 
girl! 
In our efforts toward keeping the magazine 
bright— 
Cupids and caramels, sweetness and light— 
We've planned a department of regular 


goo 
Called Violet Vapors—the right job for you! 
How we can advertise, pages and pages: 
««Sibylline Smilax, the Peeress of Sages, 
Will Give Free Advice to Young Girls of All 
Ages 
And Various Sexes, 
From Sitka to Texas!’’ 
You can sit in your office and answer the 
queries 
Of languorous lovers and desperate dearies— 
How to keep Lamphrey from flirting with 
Mae— 
Sterling advice on affairs of the day.’’ 


Said Sibylline Smilax: ‘‘My questing is past. 
Sir, heaven bless you! I’ve found you at 
last !”’ 


Quoth Vamp: ‘‘Not so fast! 
One horrid coarse topic, I state with dejec- 
tion, 
You'll have to include in your violet section; 
A thing I abhor— 
Stated briefly: The war.’’ 
“The war!’’ She recoiled as though stung 
by a bee. 


“Tsn’t it frightful ? 
Certainly spiteful!’’ 
Said Vamp. ‘‘But the public, through read- 
ing the press, 
Have gotten a taste for excitement, I guess. 
Though this form of hysterics I greatly de- 
plore, 
Our business office is raising a roar; 
Our subscription list’s sinking, 
Our ad pages shrinking— 
In spite of my holier self, I’ve been think- 
ing a9 9 


Poor Sib crossed her heart. 
“Will you let this old war interfere with your 
art?”’ 


“But, darling, true art chimes with Ruskin, 
who feels 
That the climax of art is the art that con- 
ceals. 
We'll mention the war; but we'll deftly 
combine it 
With Violet Vapors—and thus we’ll refine it. 
Now hark to my scheme— 
It’s a wonderful dream: 
Tn yon little waiting room, waiting their turn, 
Five amateur strategists faithfully yearn 
For a heartening hint 
That will get them in print. 
They are souls so refined that of war they 
can make 
ie eothsome confection, quite pleasant to 
ake. 
If oe look them all over, you'll find, as I 
0, 
They are each one endowed with the Pink 
point of view.”’ 


So he led her away to the waiting room low, 
Where the militant butterflies sat in a row: 
Ethelwynde Grouch, 
Pandlewheel Pouch, 


THE SATURDAY 


Wynnie Moore Pynnie, 
Launcelot Jinnie 
And Hannibal Whiffingbole Featherlyn 


Outch. 
He left them to talk—and to Vamp it seemed 
years | 
Ere Sibie returned. In her eyes were great 
tears 


As she sighed through her trance 
Of lofty romance: 
“Such wonderful thinkers —and regular 
dears!”’ 
IV 


’*TTXWAS a month or two later when Jud- 
kins—methodical 
Still in conducting his he-periodical— 
Looked at his mail as it came in the basket, 
Whistled. ‘Now wouldn’t that jar you? I 
ask it.’’ 
The office boy, standing attention, turned 
white ; 
Answered: ‘It might!” 
The sheet he unfolded was angel-wing crépe, 
Inked in the shade of the passionate grape: 


Dear Sir: Since you harshly condemned in 
advance 
Our papers on Stopping the Warfare in 
France, : 
We wish to inform you how vain was your 
spleen— 
Under separate cover see Pink Magazine, 
Containing our theories, printed to show 
ee your taste is as poor as your ethics are 
ow. 
(Signed) Outch, Grouch and Pouch, 
Wynnie Pynnie, L. Jinnie. 


The editor opened the Pink Magazine 
At Sibylline’s column, Page One-Seventeen: 


VIOLET VAPORS 


. . . No, Evaand Lulu; 
You cannot mend china with essence of 
tulu. - 
Miss Feinstein, you mustn’t let Herbert le 
Grand 
Look at you that way while holding your 
hand. B.0: 
No, Launcelot Jinnie, it wouldn’t be best 
To poison the Kaiser the way you suggest; 
Your own local druggist will sell you, at need, 
Some good simple vermifuge, work guaran- 
teed. : 
K. W., better stop going with Georgie 


If he turns a nut-sundaefest into an 
OTLY eee 
Hannibal Whiffingbole Featherlyn Outch, 
Your war-stopping recipe’s surely no slouch; 
The sermons of David Starr Jordan might 
keep 
The Huns out of mischief or put them to 
sleep ; 
These you might follow 
With the Travels of Rollo. : 
Yes, Norcross; her limb is no doubt artifi- 
cial Tea 
Florence, your rash comes from eating cu- 
cumbers. é 
Wynnie Pynnie describes by her science of 
numbers 
A plan that is neat 
As the writer is sweet, 
To change Mr. Wilson’s front name to Ka- 
lore. 
We wish she’d tell more! oo. 
No, Olga; if Bismarck, your doggie, has 
fleas, 
Swedish massage will not curb the dis- 
eases 5 Sr 
Ethelwynde Grouch, you do beat all creation! 
Saving burnt matches as fuel conservation! 
Though you’ll help win the war with your 
cute pretty plannie, 
Take care that you don’t burn your nice 
little hannie! 


The editor, dropping the Pink Magazine, 
Walked to the lobby and looked rather green 
As he eased off his mind 
To the office boy freckled : 
“T love to be kind, 
But I hate to be heckled. 
If anyone calls you can tell them you think 
I’m a temperate man, but I’ve gone for a 
drink.’’ 
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ANew Candy! . 


Elmer's ‘Southland’’ 


Package has the sweet- 


ness of the South in its 
contents. Madein New 
Orleans, the Paris of 
America. In this pack- 
age you will find Pecan 
Praline Dainties, Mo- 
lasses Nougatines, Fig 
Jellies, Orange 
Fruit Creams. 


Deen sok vag 6 Sa 
i 


Chocolates 


Price $1.25 
Elmer's Agency is in your 
phone book under FE. Ring 
up or ask your dealer for the 

““Southland"’ Package. 
Two miniature boxes will 
be sent upon receipt of 

25 cts. 


Elmer Candy Co., Inc. 
New Orleans, 


are superb 


“Goodness - 
Knows 
Theyre | 

\ Goo 


HEN THE LONG YEW-BOWS 

sped the gray goose shaft for the 
merrie men of the green wood—then, 
as now, reliability in weapons meant 
life or death. 


| The SAVAGE Automatic is the prod- 

‘| uct of a great company which has been 
for years identified with the best in 
arms manufacture. 


You’ ll always find a SAVAGE a 
where service is the hardest. dims as easy 
as pointing 


your finger” 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
1432 Savage Ave., Utica, N. Y. 
\ Makers of High-Power and Small-Caliber Sporting Rifles 


rr 
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HE Florsheim Shoe 1s 

serving the men of 

the Nation—military 

men—men of affairs — 

all men who realize the 

| need of wearing shoes 
that add to their efhiciency, 
shoes that eliminate foot 
troubles, yet possess | 
distinguished style in | 
keeping with the times. 
Everywhere Florsheim 
Shoes are recognized as 
representative of the high- 
est skill in shoe making. 


There is a Florsheim Shoe 
for every foot—a style for any 
taste, giving ease from first to 
last day's wear. 


Eight to ten dol- 
lars, reasonably 
priced, value 
considered. 


The Carlton— 
A style of the 
times—s paced 
stitched tip. 


Ask for The Florsheim Shoe 
—see the Styles of the 
Times. Booklet of Mili- 


tary scenes on request. | 
° 
The Florsheim | 
Shoe Company | 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
: 


None Better Made : 
—They’re Sunshine! 


Tempting, aren’t they, on this inviting display rack? 
In over 250,000 stores you see them—the ‘Quality 
Biscuits of America.” 


a 


SSG IN 


SS 


Biscuits 


MAWES 


Ss Sx DOs. 
SMX SS 
SX 


Glance over the Sunshine rack at your grocer’s. Select your favorite biscuit or a 
new kind that will add to your reputation for serving “‘such delicious dainties.” 
Do you want a package of the crispiest soda crackers? There's Takhoma Biscuit, 
they break in half without a crumb. And flaky Grahams, fruity Fig Sni-Bars, and 
snappy ginger Yum Vums, all good for the youngsters and relished by grown-ups. 


Joose-WiLes Biscuit (OMPANY @ 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
Branches in Over 100 Cities 


? 
Ke 


Everyman's Pledge ~ 


America Shalt Win This War! 


THEREFORE, I will work, 
1 wil} save, I will sacrifice, I 
will endure, I will fight— 
cheerfully, and to my ut- 
most—as if the whole issue “© 
of the struggle depended on . 
me alone. 


| spective demeanors. Round the expansive 
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THE INSPIRATION OF M’SIEUR } 


(Continued from Page 11) 


staring, his brows drawn together, his 
hands and voice in soothing communion— 
he reminded me more than anything of 
Mephistopheles trying to win for himself 
a human soul. 

At first his efforts seemed to have no 
effect, but presently a subtle change passed 
over the features of the subject. Girafion 
spoke to him, and he answered, his voice 
curiously similar to his changed expres- 
sion—flat, dead, and as though it had lost 
all volition of its own. 

Suddenly Giraflon, always speaking in 
German, uttered a sharp command; and 
the officer as suddenly straightened himself 
in his chair and raised his hand to the 
salute. 

“V’ld, m’sieur!” said Giraflon, bowing 
to the maréchal and mopping his forehead as 
though the effort had exhausted him. “If 
now you will tell me what you wish to know 
I will put the necessary questions.” ; 

“T want to know,” said the maréchal 
simply, ‘‘whether the German advance on 
Mimeville this afternoon was due to a 
traitor in the French Army.” 


the village of Mimeville would be tempora- 
rily withdrawn this afternoon to stiffen the 
adjoining sector. ‘Now,’ Isaid to myself, ‘if 
there is really a leak at Headquarters the 
boches will attack Mimeville this afternoon 
upon the assumption that we shall have no 
guns there to beat them back.’”’ 

The maréchal sighed and gave me an- 
other of his sadly expressive smiles. 

“Ah, my friend,” he said, ‘‘you can im- 
agine my feelings when, as a matter of fact, 
the enemy did attack Mimeville this 
afternoon. But, as I had secretly counter- 
manded the order removing the guns, he 
only gained a heavy list of casualties for 
his pains. Among the prisoners we took 
this officer, a major of the Potsdam Guards; 
and, as you can see from his appearance, he 
has been badly gassed. 

“Now I want to know if you can give 
him anything that will pull him together 
so I can ask him a few questions. He will 
probably think he was betrayed by the spy 
who told him that there would be no guns 
behind the trenches; and if he does think 
that he may very well tell me what he 
knows about the leak.”’ 

By that time I had diagnosed the prison- 
er’s condition. As the maréchal had said, 
he had been badly gassed and was in a 
dazed condition not far from delirium. 

“Tt’s out of the question, I’m afraid,” 
I reported, ‘‘to expect anything from this 
man for two or three weeks. Those gas 
bombs affect them mentally. I might pull 
him together physically, but I doubt that 
there is any medicine which would clear 
his brain ae 

I stopped then, because at the word 
“brain” an unexpected alternative had pre- 
sented itself to my mind. The maréchal 
must have caught my changed expression. 

“You have thought of something?” 

I told him then about the presence in 
Bains of the great Girafion. 

‘Perhaps he could make our friend here 
answer a few questions,’ I concluded; 
‘and if he did you could depend upon get- 
ting true answers. At least,’ I 
added, ‘‘it would do no harm to try.”’ 

“‘Giraflon in Bains?’’ asked the maréchal, 
plainly undecided. ‘‘What’s he doing here? 
I thought he lived in Paris.” 

As briefly as I could I told him of the 
inspiration of M. Moulin. 

“The genius—and the fool!”’ he smiled. 
“Tt is difficult indeed at times to tell where 
one stops and the other starts.” And ina 
more thoughtful voice he added: ‘I think 
l’ll send for Girafion. At least, as you say, 
it will do no harm.” He rang for his or- 
derly, and after a moment’s pause he smil- - 
ingly added: “I think I’ll send for M. 
Moulin as well. If our plans work out we 
may have need of him.” 


barked a sharp question in German, 
Quickly and quietly came the answer. Again 
the maréchal spoke, in a voice inexpressibly 
sad; but this time he, too, spoke in Ger- 
man, and I couldn’t tell what he said. 

The examination continued for not more 
than a minute, but with every question the 
great Giraflon looked more ‘and more like 
Mephistopheles, and with every answer the 
maréchal looked more and more like a tired 
old lion who is beginning to need his rest. 

“Tres bien!’’ he said at last; and in a 
lower voice: ‘‘I wouldn’t have believed it— 
if indeed I believe it now.” 

For a few minutes he sat still, his eyes 
far away. 

“No,” he said then, as though he were 
summarizing his own thoughts; “I would 
convict no man on testimony such as that. 
But if the suspected officer were to commit 
himself (3 

Rising then with quick resolution he 
opened the door and spoke to M. Moulin: 

“Have you any members of the Genera 
Staff dining at your restaurant to-night?” 

“Au vrai, M’sieur le Maréchal,” grandly 
answered M. Moulin with an equally grand 
salute. 

“Who are they? Can you name them?” 

Gabrielle’s uncle rather pompously re- 
cited an imposing list of names. 

“Ah, yes,’”’ nodded the maréchal. “And 
have you a private room to seat about 
twelve persons? And will you ask the gen- 
tlemen whom you have just named to meet 
me there in about five minutes?” 

‘“‘T will go at once, m’sieur.” 

“Wait!” said the maréchal. “I have 
heard to-night of a truly wonderful plan 
you have conceived for taking the Kaiser a 
prisoner. Would you care to give me the 
details?” 

“Oh, M’sieur le Maréchal,’”’ stammered 
M. Moulin in an eloquent voice, tears of 
emotion almost standing in his eyes, “i 
you would care to listen to my plan —— 


Iv 


Ay so it happened that when the great 
Girafion entered the Vosges Head- 
quarters a few minutes later, cloaked to the 
chin and hatted to the eyebrows, he was 
closely followed by the important figure of 
M. Moulin. 

At first I couldn’t understand their re- 
his subject; and, though the Hero of 
France seemed to listen with his ears, his 
eyes at times were inward turned, as though 
his thoughts were far away. 

“Tres bien!” he exclaimed at last as M. 
Moulin brought his peroration to a climax 
which nearly cost him apoplexy. “A 


visage of M. Moulin was an air of exalted 
satisfaction—a sort of glorified smugness— 
such as you might have seen upon a devotee 
of old who had brought a very fine lamb to 
the slaughter. While as for the great Gira- 
flon, though I could never begin to liken 
him to the aforesaid lamb, at least he looked 
like a reluctant old ram who had made up 
his mind to watch his step and wasn’t going 
to be hip-hurrahed into any wild scheme of 
taking a butt at the Kaiser. 

The maréchal greeted them both in his 
anteroom and then led Giraflon into his 
private office. 

It seemed to me that the great hypnotist 
drew a deep breath of relief when he learned 
what was wanted of him. 

“Yes, yes, m’sieur,” he said; “I think I 
can do as you wish. Aw vrai, the patient 


attention of the Staff. And now if you will 
go and assemble my guests sh 
“T will go at once, m’sieur!” 


speaking slowly, almost hesitatingly, he 
added: ‘‘This young Lieutenant Carnot— 


rant?” 
It was evident that M. Moulin had heard 


he gave the shrug of resignation, palms pre- 
sented and shoulders lifted to the ears, as 


is very far gone; but some years ago, ata he replied: : 
private clinic of the Magdalen: Hospital, I “Au vrai, m’sieur. He and his fian- 
performed a somewhat similar task. With cée —” ‘ 


The maréchal nodded. 
“Trés bien!’’ he said. 
wish you to ask first.” 


permission, then, I will see whether I can 
put the subject under control.” 

For the first time, then, he laid his cloak 
aside; and, as though it were a mental as 
well as a physical act, he suddenly seemed 
metamorphosed into another person. In- 
deed, when he leaned over the German 
officer’s chair and began the visible mani- 
festations of his uncanny art—his eyes 


‘“‘He is the one I 


i] 
Vv ' 


sat in silence at his desk, playing witl 
a pen, sometimes smiling and someti 
(Continued on Page 53) 


Giraflon turned to the prisoner and 


“Wait!” said the maréchal again; and | 
you say he, too, is dining at the restau- | 


the suspicions against the lieutenant, for | 


Aes nearly five minutes the maréchal | 


The next moment he was launched upon 


brilliant plan, truly! I must bring it tothe — 


| 


: 
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This is an Appeal 


for everybody to join hands to 
destroy the kek Traffic forever 


When the boys marched down the street 
with flags flashing in the sunlight, and 
drums throbbing—did you get a tighten- 
ing of the throat? Was there a moment 
when the picture blurred? 

When you bought your Liberty Bond 
and helped swell that great total of Seven 
Billion Dollars, was this picture in your 
mind? 

You wanted to help end the War— 


_ didn’t you?—to stop the tide of red ruin 


and outrage and killing, to end it at the 
least cost in young American lives. 


Str ren 


othen America 


While all the world is making sacrifices 
and trying to eliminate waste , liquor wastes 
capital — wastes earnings — wastes man- 
power—wastes foodstuffs—wastes human 
efficiency, and wastes human life. You 
cannot say one strong, unqualified word 
for the liquor habit or the Gaies business. 

The brewers are telling their story in big 
space, and are claiming the support of the 
workingman. 

We are prepared to meet successfully 
every argument of the liquor men as a re- 


sult of a world-wide study of the economic 
aspects of the liquor problem. 


PAS SESS 


HIS is the great opportunity for the man 


Will You Give One $50 Bond? 


Will you dedicate one of those Liberty 
Bonds which you have already paid for to 
help make the War still shorter, and to 


_ help bring our boys back to us as fine as 


when they went? 

Every man who reads history knows 
the temptations of Army life— 

Every man knows how drink weakens 
the physique and loosens the moral fibre 
of both men and women— 

Every man knows how inseparable 


_ drink and the other vices are. 


At this time while our whole Govern- 
ment beseeches and commands our boys 
who go to fight to leave drink alone, shall 
we who sit at home slacken our industry 
and impair our judgment with the alcohol 
denied to them? 

The Bond that you put into this Campaign 
will help make even a slacker realize that 
drinking is mighty poor patriotism. 

The time is ripe—Congress has passed a 
bill which will put liquor out of business 
if the States ratify the amendment. 


Help the Fighters Fight 


There never was a time when America 
so needed her sober senses. 

This is a War within a War. A battle- 
field right here at home. 

If you take your share in the fight, your 
service will be devoted to the safety and 


welfare of your country just as surely as if 


you had been selected for the fighting line 
in France. 


You can dig the biggest trench in the 
world—a trench that will stop the whole 
liquor traffic forever. 


The most important thing is that you 
send your contribution vow. 


Do your part for victory. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL 


of the Churches of Christ 
in America 


Rey. Frank Mason North 


President 


Rev. Charles S$. Macfarland 


General Secretary 


Mr. Alfred R. Kimball 


Treasurer 


Gov. Carl E. Milliken 


Chairman of Temperance Commission 


ie =. 


105 East Twenty-Second Street 


or woman with the 10c piece, the dollar 
bill, the $50 Liberty Bond, the $1,000 
Liberty Bond, or the $50,000 check. 


All get together now, and the thing is done 
with for all time. 


Make your Liberty Bond work twice 
You bought it to make the best Army. 
Give it to fight the worst enemy. 


Lloyd George said: ‘‘We are fighting Germany, 
Austria, and Drink—the greatest of these deadly 
foes is Drink!” 


The money raised will be spent to bring the 
necessity of prohibition home to every man, 
woman, and child in America, and especially in 
those States where it is important that the Legisla- 
tures vote for the prohibition amendment. 


Advertising space will be used because that is 
the only space which we can absolutely control, 
and advertising space must be paid for. 


The only way to put the liquor trafhe out of business is by 
getting the States to vote for the ratification of the prohibition 
amendment. 


The only motive power sufficient to induce the great mass 
of people to do a big thing, is a wave of collective emotion 
which makes them all feel the same thing at the same time. 


And the only practical way in which to reach the whole population 
of all the States at once is by paid advertising. 


Advertising copy for newspapers furnished 
to local committees without expense. Send for samples. 


“Tf you believe that drink does more 
harm than good—help stop it!” 


Strengthen America 


Campaign 


Charles Stelzle, Manager 


New York City, N. Y. 


We will show why brewers should get 
less sugar, molasses, grain, coal, and rail- 
way service, and why you and the boys at 
the Front should get more. 


What Has Drink Done for You? 


The brewers admit that they were weak 
in tying up with the saloon and the dive. 

Now they don’t want us to drink whiskey 
any more—only beer. 

They think beer would do us good. 

Who says any drink is good for us? 

Ask the trainers of young men. 

Ask the heads of medical institutions 
and hospitals. 

Ask the keepers of jails, workhouses, 
and almshouses what. drink has done to 
their inmates. 


Help Awaken America 


-The nation-wide campaign plans are 
ready. Weekly and daily newspapers, 
posters, leaflets, and stereopticon slides 
will be used to convince men and women 
of the economic loss and social and moral 
wreckage wrought by the liquor traffic. 

This page was paid for by private sub- 
scription. With your help the facts can be 
presented until every soul in’ America is 
awake. 

Join the men whose names appear at 
the foot of this page. They are the official 
representatives of thirty Christian denomi- 
nations having 140,000individual churches 
with a membership of 18,000,000. 


> 


Money is needed. We want to drive 
home the facts about liquor in plain 
language that everybody can understand. 

Your town and your State will get the 
benefit. This is a nation-wide campaign. 


Every $50 Bond is a field gun—every 
$10 check is a rifle—every dime isa bullet. 


Tear off this Coupon 
Use it whether sending bond, check, 
money order, or currency. Do it now. 


ALFRED R. KIMBALL 
Treasurer 
Strengthen America Campaign 


105 East 22nd Street, NewYork,N.Y. 
Bond 
Check 


I enclose $ im os 


' Currency 


Name 


Address 


City 


You can’t expect 
Beaver Board results 
unless this trademark 
is on the back of the 
board you buy. 
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The Time to Choose 


Choose Beaver Board now rather 
than later when the plaster is cracked 
and falling off. 


Surely you have read the handwriting 
on other people’s walls. Surely you 
know there never was a plastered house 
without cracked walls and ceilings. 


Then it is a foregone conclusion that when 
you choose plaster you choose cracks at the 
same time. Where the cracks will come, no one 
can say, but most likely in the middle of the 
living room ceiling, and positively around your 
fireplace and up and down the stairway walls. 


Choose Beaver Board and Stop Taking 
Chances. When you choose this knotless, 
crackless manufactured lumber in big, sturdy 
panels, you have ended this cracking-wall 
problem forever. You’ll have walls and ceilings 
as permanent as your woodwork and hard- 
wood floors, and best of all, you’ll never have 
the job to do again. 


Choose Beaver Board for beauty. There’s 
no end to the beautiful decorative effects you 
can have with Beaver Board. 


Choose Beaver Board for its lasting 
quality. Beaver Board will last as long as 
the building, and that’s more than you can 
say of plaster. 


Choose Beaver Board for its economy. 
With its small original labor cost and its mini- 
mum of upkeep, Beaver Board is a most eco- 
nomical building material. 

Our Department of Design and Decoration will gladly 


assist you in the planning of your home decoration. Write 
for booklet ‘‘Beaver Board and Its Uses.”’ 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 


16 Beaver Road Buffalo, N. Y. 
CANADA: ENGLAND: 
116 Wall St., Beaverdale, 4 Southampton Row, 
Ottawa. London, W. C. 


UNITED STATES BRANCHES A 4 
at Boston, New York, Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, and San Francisco. 


Manufacturers also of Beaver Greenboard and Beaver Blackboard. 
Distributors in principal cities. Dealers everywhere. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
sighing a little. Then, after a brief motion- 
less interval, he suddenly brought his hand 
down on his desk and rose to his feet. 

“Allons!’”’ he cried. ‘‘Let us go and see 
what M. Moulin has prepared for us.” 

In the anteroom his bodyguard joined 
us—a young giant with the jaw of a prize 
fighter and the eyes of a poet; and a minute 
later, escorted by M. Moulin in person, we 
entered a private room on the second floor 
of the restaurant. 

There were perhaps a dozen officers round 
the table when we entered, as brilliant and 
distinguished a circle as you could have 
found in the north of France that night. 
Major Simineau, with his spade beard, was 
there, for instance; and Colonel Menier, 
the dashing cavalry officer; and General 
Picot, whom I had seen in the garden a 
quarter of an hour before with his pretty 
daughter—Little Jammy Face. But the 
figure, I think, which interested me the 
most was that of young Lieutenant Carnot, 
who sat with his eyes cast down upon the 
table in front of him and constantly wetted 
his lips with his tongue. 

“Bon soir, messieurs!’’ exclaimed the 
maréchal as he entered. ‘‘No, no; be 
Come in, Giraflon. You, 
too, doctor; we may need you before the 
night is over. And you, mon cher Moulin, 
if you will personally fetch us a few bottles 
of your admirable Yquem-Y quem fy 


Having thus disposed his forces, the. 


maréchal took the waiting chair at the head 
of the table and smilingly surveyed the 
circle. 

“T have asked you to meet me here in- 
stead of across the avenue,”’ he began, ‘‘be- 
cause I am about to propose a plan so 
bizarre that I prefer to venture it in an 
unofficial capacity. When I tell you that 
this plan was conceived in the mind of M. 
Moulin I think you will begin to see a 
light. And when J add that he has brought 
forth a scheme for capturing the Kaiser 
and ending the war He 

From under the table, here and there, 
the shuffle of feet was heard, and the maré- 
chal’s auditors looked at him and then at 
each other, as though to say: “Now what 
is this which comes?’’ 

“As I understand it,’’ continued the 
maréchal, looking up at the ceiling, “‘the 
plan, briefly, is as follows.” 

In the fewest possible words he sum- 
marized the inspiration of M. Moulin, and 
then he introduced the waiting Giraflon. 

“Now, as everyone will understand,” re- 
sumed the maréchal, “the success of this 
extraordinary undertaking must depend 
upon whether or not the hypnotist is really 
able to do his work. We must remember, 
first of all, that he would have to deal with 
military men—the same as ourselves; and 


' so I am going to suggest that one of you 


ei Sri « 


i 


gentlemen will allow M. Giraflon to see 
whether he can really mesmerize you.” 

An uneasy silence followed and no one 
spoke for the honor of being first. 

“Messieurs! Messieurs!’’ gently chided 
the maréchal, though smiling as he spoke. 
“When the volunteer system is exhausted 
it is sometimes necessary to call conscrip- 
tion into service.” 

He cleared his throat and slowly looked 
round the table, with the same sorrowful 
smile I had noticed on him before that 
evening. 

“Lieutenant Carnot,’”’ he finally said, 
“you are the youngest officer here; and I 
call upon you. I give you my word that 
you will be doing France a service to-night 
if you will allow M. Giraflon to imagine 
that you are a German officer and let us 
see whether he can mesmerize you.” 

At last I thought I began to see the drift 
of the maréchal’s strategy; and, while I 
was wondering where it might lead, the 
great Giraflon beckoned Lieutenant Carnot 
to approach him. They spoke to each other 
in such a low tone that I could hardly hear 
them, Giraflon meantime staring into the 
lieutenant’s eyes as a lion tamer might stare 
at an unruly cub. 

The droning continued, Giraflon taking 
theyoung man’s hand, murmuring questions 
into his ear, and staring at closer quarters 
into his eyes, as though for the answer. .’. . 
Then quite suddenly the lieutenant’s chin 
fell upon his breast, and Giraflon, mop- 
ping his forehead and drawing his breath 


as though he had just run a race, bowed 
_ first to the maréchal and then to the com- 


pany. 
“He will obey your commands?” asked 
the maréchal. 
“Obey? He will throw himself through 
the window if I wish. V’ld!” 


- 
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From his scarf he drew a gold pin, and 
saying “‘This will not hurt you!” thrust it 
through his subject’s cheek—the trick of a 
charlatan, but more convincing, perhaps, 
than any other test he could have applied. 

“Tres bien!”’ nodded the maréchal. “I 
wish you would tell him now that I am 
about to ask him a few questions, and 
command him to tell me the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.... 
You have told him? . . Good! Then 
let us begin.” 

He shaded his eyes with his hand and 
quietly asked his first question: 

“Lieutenant Carnot, are you aware that 
you are suspected by some of us round this 
table of being a German spy?”’ 

A sudden hush fell upon the room—one 
of those silences that are more eloquent 
than any words. 

“Yes,’’ replied the lieutenant in the same 
queer flatness of voice I had heard from the 
German officer earlier in the evening. 

“And is it true, lieutenant?”’ gently con- 
tinued the maréchal. ‘‘Is it true that you 
have ever divulged any information, either 
directly or indirectly, to the enemy?”’ 

Again the curious hush fell upon the 
room—a silence that was broken only by 
the lieutenant’s voice. 

“No,” he replied; “it isn’t true.” 

“‘Did you ever betray any secrets because 
of your love for that young woman with 
whom you have dined to-night?” 

“No! Oh, mon Dieu, no! Never!” 

And while we looked at him our hearts 
touched with pity by his ery of suffering, 
two round tears slowly gathered in the 
lieutenant’s eyes and rolled, unchecked, 
down his cheeks. 

“C'est tout,’ said the maréchal, nodding 
to Giraflon. “‘And here, most fortunately, 
stands our good Moulin, with his admirable 
Yquem-Yquem. If you will fill our glasses 
I will presently propose a toast.” 

He smiled at the young lieutenant, who 
had now emerged from his subjective state 
and was being congratulated by his fellow 
officers. Meantime the wine was bubbling in 
the glasses, and the music of the orchestra 


“came stealing in at the windows—again 


that immortal plaint from I1 Trovatore. 

“Messieurs,”’ said the maréchal, rising, 
“T pledge youatoast: To our young friend, 
Lieutenant Carnot. If the voice of unjust 
suspicion is ever raised against any of us, 
may we carry ourselves as bravely as he has 
done these last few days.” 

The toast was acclaimed with enthusiasm 
and the maréchal resumed his chair. 

“But let us return,”’ he said, ‘‘to the plan 
of M. Moulin, from which, I fear, we have 
wandered very far. It is at least obvious 
that M. Giraflon has the power that was 
first analyzed by Doctor Mesmer. If, in his 
quest of the Kaiser, he meets a young Ger- 
man officer, I think you'll agree that he 
could speedily place him in a state of men- 
tal subjection. But now arises another 
interesting question: Would he be equally 
successful if he met an older officer?”’ 

His eyes, as bland and blue as ever I saw 
them, slowly traveled round the circle. 

“General Picot,’”’ he said, and there was 
something in his voice that sent a thrill up 
and down my spine, ‘‘you are an older man 
than Lieutenant Carnot; and we know, of 
course, with what military precision you will 
answer any questions. I think I shall call 
upon you next to see what Giraflon can do 
with you.” 

VI 

T MAY have been my fancy, but it 

seemed to me that something reflect- 
ing a momentary panic passed over the 
ruddy features of General Picot. 

“But, M’sieur le Maréchal,” he objected, 
“this whole proceeding is too irregular! 
En effet, I must protest!” 

“Zut!” smiled the Hero of France. 
“Trregular? I grant it. But so is the sub- 
marine irregular—and the use of poison gas. 
What would you? And now if we can bring 
the war. to an end by such a benevolent 
irregularity as this, I, for my part, am will- 
ing to waive the technicality and confine 
my attention to the possible result. Come 
now! Pretend you are a German general 
and let us see what Giraflon can do!” 

“Never!” : 

“Not even when I give you my word of 
honor that by so doing you will be serving 
France?” 

“Not even then!”’ 

“Not even to oblige me—an old friend?”’ 

“Not even to oblige the angels in heaven, 
pveieut, would I allow myself to be mesmer- 
ized.” 

The maréchal was silent for a time; and 
in the hush that followed, the echoes of the 
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general’s vehemence seemed to ring in the 
mind and rouse uneasy questions. Near 
the windows the room was quite dark and 
the moonlight streamed in. From below 
arose the plaintive music of the orchestra: 


Out of the love I bear thee 


Suddenly the maréchal nodded his head. 

“T know’’—he smiled—‘‘you are afraid 
that Giraflon perhaps will ask you some- 
thing about your private affairs. But no, 
m’sieur! I give you my word of honor there 
shall be nothing of that. Just a few ques- 
tions—that is all—to make sure you are ina 


state of subjection. Why, you shall know | 
the very questions in advance! I shall ask | 


you the same foolish questions I put to 
Lieutenant Carnot!” 

“T—I should rather not,’’ stammered 
the general. 

““But what is the harm?”’ persisted the 
maréchal. “Now you, Major Simineau,”’ 
he broke off, turning to the officer on his 
left—‘‘you wouldn’t object, would you?”’ 

“Not if you wished it, maréchal.”’ e 

“And you, Colonel Menier?”’ 

“Not if you wished it, maréchal.” 

All round the table, like a procession of 
doom, went the same question and the 
same answer; and then they stopped before 
General Picot. 

““You see, general,” smiled the maréchal, 
“you are in the minority and will have to 
give in.” 

“But—mon Dieu!—I will never give in!” 
almost shouted the general. 

Again the maréchal was silent for a time; 
and again, in the hush that followed, the 
echoes of the general’s vehemence roused 
disturbing questions in the mind. Those 
round the table began to look at each other. 

“T have just been thinking,’”’ said the 
maréchal, breaking the silence, “‘it is better 
that General Picot does object; for some of 
the German generals may prove equally 
hostile, and it will be interesting to see 
what Giraflon would do in a case like that.” 

In silence the great Giraflon walked 
behind us and took a seat at the table 
opposite General Picot. It may have been 
my imagination, but I thought the general, 
his once ruddy face now ashen, was begin- 
ning to tremble a little. 

“Now let me see,’ mused the maréchal, 
as though to himself: ‘‘What were those 
three questions I asked the lieutenant? I 
remember the first two. But the third? 
Oh, yes! ‘Did you ever betray any secrets 
because of your love for that young woman 
with whom you have dined to-night?’ 
I asked him.” 

““My God!” suddenly burst out General 
Picot, rising to his feet and staring at the 
menacing figure of Giraflon across the 
table. ‘‘What do you think you are doing?” 

Giraflon said nothing; but if ever a man 
looked like Mephistopheles waiting for a 
lost soul, he did at that moment. I was 
still watching him when the maréchal’s 
bodyguard sprang at General Picot, who 
had in his hand a small gold-mounted 
revolver, which he had evidently snatched 
from a pocket of his coat. 

“No, Jean,” said the maréchal in tones 
indescribably sad. ‘‘Let him have it.... 
I think he knows what to do with it.”” And 
in a lower voice he added: “Farewell, old 
friend! Though if you would like 
a few moments—to. compose your soul for 
God ‘ 

General Picot walked slowly to the win- 
dow, his head upon his breast. And still 
the moonlight streamed through the case- 
ment. And still the music of the immortal 
duet arose from below: 


Out of the love I bear thee 
Yield I my life for thee 


For the last time, then, the Maréchal de 
France rose; and, following his silent ges- 
ture, the others rose with him. 

‘“Messieurs,” he said, “‘temptation at 
times makes sinners of us all. His fault 
cannot be forgiven by us. Perhaps God 
will be more merciful. My brothers, a 
once brave soul is about to depart from us. 
Let us salute its passing.”” And, almost 
imperceptibly raising his voice, he called 
out again: ‘‘ Farewell, old friend!” 

A sigh from the window answered him— 
a sigh followed by a mufiled report—a fall— 
and silence. 


vii 


HE next day, as I was about to enter 
the Restaurant Moulin for luncheon, I 
met the majestic figure of the proprietor in 
the doorway. 
** Ah, m’sieur,”’ he said solemnly, taking 
me aside and staring hard at me, “that was 
(Concluded on Page 57) 
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Heres Your Boy 


A OTHERS —here’s 


the suit for your smil- 


ing, wide-awake, young- 


ster—“ The Colonel Jr.,” 
an Officer’s Uniform full 
of manly dignity and 
soldierly enthusiasm. Has 
the dashingly American 
“Sam Browne” leather 
belt; military pockets and 
epaulettes—khaki-color — 
and tailored with all the 
poise and set-up of the 
regulation Officer's garb. 


_ A new member of the fa- 


milyof Sampeck Clothes. 


If the best retailer in your town 
hasn't ‘The Colonel Jr.’ with 
the Sampeck Label, write us. 


And to add the crowning joy to 
your boy's happiness, write 
today for a copy of “Marks of 
Distinction’’—-our interesting en- 
cyclopedia of military informa- 
tion for boys. 
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Why Millions 


Ne@dlin Soles—though marketed for only two and 
a half years—are worn now habitually by mz/lions 
of men, women and children. 


This quick, wide demand for a new product can 
be explained only by the tremendous eed for it. 


There was need for a longer-wearing sole—to 
cut down the mounting shoe bills that every fam- 
ily provider faced. 

There was need for a waterproof sole—to pro- 
tect against damipness when rubbers are left off. 


There was need for a sole to resist slipping — 
and to make walking safer. 

There was need for a flexible sole —to be easy on 
the feet of men and women and to permit proper 
growth of younger feet. 

There was need for ove kind of sole to have a// 
these qualities. 

Goodyear scientists recognized this need as a 


lleolin Sole 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


problem and solved it by developing, synthetically, 
a new kind of soles to be everything that soles should 
be—Nedlin Soles. 


The success of their work is proved by the suc- 
cess of NeGlin Soles, worn now by millions and 
available nearly everywhere on all kinds of new 
shoes and for all old shoes. 


Do not deny yourself or your family the advan- 
tages of these modern, synthetic soles—waterproof, 
flexible, long-wearing. Theycost no more than other 
soles, to start with, and their saving is tremendous. 

But when you buy Neédlin Soles, either on new 
shoes or as re-soles, be suré you see the Nedlin trade 
mark underneath—otherwise the sole is not Nedlin. 
Maré that mark: stamp it on your memory :Ileolin— 

the trade symbol for a never 
changing quality product of 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Copyright 1918, by The Good year Tire & Rubber Co. 


Wear Neolin Sol 


(Conctuded from Page 53) 
bad business about poor General Picot—a 
man who would shoot himself—bang!— 
like that—before he would suffer himself to 
be hypnotized! Eh, what a weak heart he 
must have had!”’ 

“Truly !’’ I nodded. 

“His poor daughter is prostrated,” he 
continued, staring harder than before, his 
hand still on my sleeve. “I was down at 
the station a leetle while ago, trying to 
persuade that poor fool of a Giraflon not 
to return to Paris, and I saw her on the 

latform. They are taking her to Paris— 
ack to the convent—peut-étre; but the 
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maréchal—ah, he thinks of everything! He 
had provided an escort of two officers, or I 
think she would have fallen. 

“En effet, they had to support her—one 
on each side.”’ 

Whereat I could only shake my head and 
ede at his rounded eyes in increasing won- 

er. 

“So Giraflon’s gone back to Paris?” I 
asked at last. J 

“Au vrai, m’sieur. He says the honor of 
catching the Kaiser is too great for him, 
and he will send me his yo’ng assistant. 
But me—perhaps in a few more days I 
shall need no yo’ng assistant.” 


MORE TO BE PITIED THAIN 


French, but have to writeit bysound. Even 
Carnegie’s simplified spelling never pro- 
duced more horrifying results. 

What would you think were you to see 
“ Anuf oor” staring at you from a written 
page? Wouldn’t it look to you like the 
weird hieroglyphics with which the venge- 
ful criminal in the detective story adorns 
the wall of the room after the crime? But 
in reality it is very simple. The soldier 
meant to say “A neuf heures’’—nine 
o’clock. 

The home mail does not give the censors 
the same concern as the letters that the 
boys send to neutral countries, particularly 
to Holland and Switzerland. As these two 
countries are clearing houses of military 
information intended for Germany, a close 
watch is kept. Not a line—not a word—is 
permitted to go through which is open to 
doubt. 

As mentioned above, company officers do 
the censoring for their men so far as ordi- 
nary correspondence is concerned. When 
Private Bill Field writes a letter he incloses 
it in an envelope and leaves it in the com- 

any office. There it is read by one of the 
Be tonants or by the captain himself. If 
found to be harmless it is sealed and stamped 
with the censor’s stamp. The officer also 
signs his name and rank to the envelope. 
Should it contain matter counter to the 
regulations the officer either cuts that por- 
tion out with thescissors or requests Private 

_ Field to indite another. 


The Blue Envelope System 


Which reminds me of what a wily old 
cook wrote to his girl: “‘I am writing this 
on only one side of the paper so that if the 
captain should want to cut out a part of it 
the writing on the back will not be spoiled 

/ andit willsave him trouble. The captain is 
| anice man.” 

But there are very many matters con- 
cerning which Private Bill Field would 

’ rather keep his company officers in igno- 

’ rance. It may be that he is deep in a love 

| affair and has no intention of permitting 
the captain to read his passionate outpour- 
ings; or perhaps his wife is suing him for 
divorce and he wants to keep the news from 
those with whom he comes into daily con- 
tact. There are a hundred and one things a 
man doesn’t care to have his seniors get 
wind of, feeling that the knowledge would 
either create a prejudice or make it embar- 
Tassing. Perhaps he has some complaints 
about the food or the billets; it may be he 
feels that a certain officer is not giving him 
fair treatment. 

All these possibilities were recognized 
when the base censorship was established, 
and a plan was hit upon to deal with them. 
Each soldier is given one ‘‘blue” envelope 
a week, into which he may put any letters 
he chooses to keep from the eyes of his own 
officers, and this envelope goes to the base 
censor to be passed on. The ‘‘blue’’ enve- 
lope is really a light brown, with one verti- 
cal blue stripe and one horizontal. 

In this Private Field may put any reason- 
able number of letters that he sees fit, but 
he must have written them himself. The 
blue envelope cannot be used for money or 
valuables and must not be registered. It is 
addressed to the base censor, who forwards 
the inclosures after he has read them. 

The value of the system is evident. 

. Frequently an official investigation has 
| been ordered into the circumstances of 
_ which a complaint has been made in a letter 
that passed through the base censor’s 
ands. The food in such and such a camp; 
the barracks occupied by a certain com- 
pany; an officer’s treatment of his men—a 
lot of important matters have been straight- 
ened out through the fact that information 
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of the conditions was contained in the blue 
envelope. It isan immense aid to the higher 
command in keeping tabs on the well-being 
of our soldiers. 

It does not always follow that the com- 
pany mail which has been passed by the 
company officers goes through without 
further reading. Every now and again the 
base censor stretches out his long arm and 
grabs all the outgoing letters of a regiment. 
Nobody knows when he will do this; it may 
happen any day. Knowing this, company 
officers exercise the utmost vigilance in 
censoring and also see to it that their own 
communications conform to regulations. 

Curiously enough, however, new officers 
offend against censorship rules oftener than 
the men. Perhaps that is due to a belief 
that their letters will go through without 
question, whereas the soldier knows that 
everything he writes will be read by his 
superiors. Whatever the reason, in propor- 
tion to their numbers officers’ letters have 
given the base censor much more work than 
the soldiers’ mail. However, a hint usually 
suffices to make them more careful. 

“But what do you do if a lieutenant 
colonel breaks the rules?”’ I asked a second 
lieutenant who is in charge of the foreign- 
language department. 

A look of unholy joy came on his face. 

“‘Tt’s the finest feeling in the world,” he 
admitted. ‘‘I write that colonel a letter and 
call him down—and there can’t be any 
comeback. ‘By command of General Per- 
shing’ at the bottom of the page settles the 
business.” 

When a letter goes back to the writer a 
slip accompanies it stating why: ‘“‘Re- 
turned on account of violation of General 
Order number 13.”” The things banned by 
General Order Number 13 are mention of 
places; picture post cards of places or locali- 
ties other than Paris; organization, num- 
bers or movement of troops; condition of 
troops; information concerning casualties; 
details as to supply service; effects of hos- 
tile fire; information concerning the air 
service; criticism of our own service; criti- 
cism of our Allies; forbidden inclosures; 
correspondence with strangers; forbidden 
articles; abuse of blue-envelope privileges; 
improper company control and improper 
regimental censorship. 


Over:Literal Censors 


Occasionally an overzealous censor makes 
a too literal application of the rules. Here 
is a case in point: A driver of a truck train 
happened to pass through a village that had 
been destroyed by shell fire. He mentioned 
the terrible devastation he saw in a letter 
to his girl. One of the readers in the base 
censor’s office promptly turned it in, as 
falling under the regulation covering 
“effects of hostile fire;’’ of course his chief 
passed the paragraph. The village had 
been demolished two years ago! 

Another earnest reader pounced on a 
couple of sentences from a private’s letter 
because it dealt with casualties—the soldier 
had described a pretty cemetery he and 
his companions visited one Sunday. The 
officer in charge of the department then 
On Kedit: 

I had an experience with a censor in the 
press division who showed the same literal 
turn of mind. In the letters of a doughboy 
to his bunkie back home I wrote ‘‘I went 
right into the nearest café and bought me 
a stiff drink’; this was merely intended to 
register the doughboy’s disgust over some- 
thing that had occurred. It was blue- 
penciled. ‘‘Why?”’ I inquired. 

“Well, that would indicate the American 
Army were all booze-fighters,”’ he explained. 

I groped my way to the outer air and 
pressed my fevered brow against a cool 
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I noticed then that, as he stared at me, 
he was making those curious little circular 


motions with his head, and was gently | 
stroking the sleeve of my coat. A wicked | 


thought came to my mind; and, shutting 
my eyes, I leaned against the wall, as 


though overcome—and was only restored | 


to activity by a sharp pain in my cheek. 


“Que diable!’’ I cried, jumping quite ten | 


feet. 


But M. Moulin followed me, beaming in 
triumph, a gold scarfpin, held point for- | 


ward, between his thumb and finger. 
“Ah, grdce ad Dieu, m’sieur!”’ he cried. 
“T nearly had you then!” 


CENSORED 


stone wall. 
of ivory isn’t confined to the tusked species. 
Some of the boys don’t love the censor. 


You may not believe me but it is true. | 
They take cracks at him. The censor is apt | 


to find any fine morning in a letter that 
comes to his hand a passage like this: 
‘Maybe the censor will let this by, the 
bonehead.”’ Or: ‘The censor belongs to 
the Intelligence Section; how does that 
happen, I wonder?” 


It is sometimes painfully apparent that | 
the writer is fully aware his letter will be | 


censored. 


“Maybe this will get by,”’ was the ending | 


to a truck driver’s love missive, ‘‘ because 
perhaps the censor had a girl once himself, 
the rummy.” 

Others employ a stilted style which be- 
trays an acute consciousness of examina- 
tion by a third party. In other words they 
write more for the censor’s eye than for the 
recipient’s. This results in much moraliz- 
ing. To read what some of the doughboys 


have to say on how a soldier ought to be- | 


The world’s available supply | 


have away from home you would think | 


that butter wouldn’t melt in their mouths. 
Merely Spoofing 


One remarked how kind and hospitable 
the French people were and recounted the 


events of an evening stroll along the Boule- | 
It ap- | 


vard des Italiens in Paris in proof. 
pears that he was standing on a corner, 
meditating on the beauties of the night 


sky, when along came a lovely young lady. | 
She approached close to him and mur- | 


mured, ‘‘ Hello, dearie, are you homesick?”’ 
To which the unsuspecting youth replied, 
“No, ma’am. Why?” “Because,”’ said 
the war-worker, ‘‘you look so lonely.” 
The doughboy ended the recital with a 
pious tribute to her thoughtfulness. Now 
I submit that aside from two or three of 
us war correspondents there isn’t a man 
in Europe that ingenuous. No, I greatly 


fear that the doughboy was spoofing the | 


censor. 
All the same, the majority of their letters 
strike a note that. makes one proud of his 
country. They ring true. The boys make 
light of their hardships. They try to cheer 
up the people back home. There are excep- 
tions of course, for an army is made up of 
all manner of men, but the general run of 
the letters which pass through the censor’s 
hands are clean and manly and honest. 


In order to help the men avoid offenses | 


against General Order Number 13 the cen- 


sor has issued a small cardboard folder of | 
instructions which can be carried in the | 


breast pocket. It contains all the Don’ts 
he is called upon to apply. 


Asit will make clear to the people at home | 
what kind of information is prohibited, here | 


are the principal clauses: 
To THE AMERICAN SOLDIER IN FRANCE: 


Remember that the enemy and his agents | 


are always on the alert to gather informa- 
tion. 
Details which are apparently unimpor- 


tant may be combined with other details | 
gathered by the enemy and become infor- | 


mation of great importance to him. Do not 
forget that news travels so quickly under 
modern conditions that the bits of informa- 
tion you write home may be in the hands of 
the enemy a short time afterward. 

Don’t put too much faith in the discre- 
tion of the people you write to. They may 
be very patriotic, yet quite unable to recog- 
nize an enemy agent or what information 
may be of value to the enemy. 

Don’t mail your letter in a French post 
office. It is forbidden in areas served by 
American military postal service. 

(Concluded on Page 61) 


The Superior Cooking 
Qualities of Armour’s Oats 
Make Them an Ideal 
Substitute for Wheat 


Because of the wonderful 
new process by which they are 
milled, Armour’s Oats can be 
satisfactorily mixed with all 
other cereals and 
flours in mak- 
. ing Bread, 
e— Muffins, 
Cookies, 
Gra. k ese 
etc. More- 
over, they can be successfully 
combined with all shortenings, 
with sugar substitutes and with 
baking powder and other leav- 
ening agents. 


Armour’s Oats Cook in 
10 to 15 Minutes 


Therefore they save time and 
fuel. You will find Armour’s 
Oats an ideal conservation food 
for breakfast, luncheon and din- 
ner. Worth-while recipes on 
every package. Ask your grocer 
for Armour’s Oats! 

Trade Supplied by 


Armour Grain Company 
Chicago 


Armour’s Toasted Corn Flakes are 
made from pure white corn — thorough- 
ly cooked, toasted and ready to serve. 
Packed in triple-sealed cartons. 


Armour’s Oat Bread 
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BUILDING 
COWS TRUCE RRS 
"General 


Contract. No. 1LO5SIr. 


Serie] No. 
Electric Co. Bldg.#89. 
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95006. 


austiInmeTHOSChenectady, N.Y. Date 4/13/17 


The Interior of an Austin Standard No. 3 Factory-Building as 


March 16,1918 


3uilt for The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ustin Standard Factory-Buildings 
omplete in Thirty Wor 


je thirty working-days 
order The Austin Company will turn 
over to you, under a penalty-and-bonus 


from date of 


king-Days 


These materials, located at strategie 
points throughout the Eastern section 
of the country, are ready for immediate 


contract, any reasonable amount of shipment from stock. 
No. 3 floor space like that shown ie J 
above—a completed building on your At a Definite Price 
Hxtonur ofthe (Gaperd! Bcc Boule property, broom clean and windows The Austin 30-day Standard Build 
washed—ready for useful occupancy. ing contract provides for a definite 
MateralaiNowiReady lump-sum price for the completed 
building. You know what the final 


No 


3 Exterior as used by the Standard Equip. Co., 


( 


le 


eveland 


The Austin Company owns outright 
and holds for your order, subject to 
prior sale, all the structural steel and 
essential materials required to erect 
eleven thousand lineal feet of the No. 3 
tvpe of the Austin Standard Factory- 
Building shown above. 


cost will be before a shovel-full of earth 
is turned. 


How many feet of Austin No. 3 Factory 
do you need now? A wire or phone call to 
the nearest Austin Company office will start 
a shipment of materials at once. Occupaney 
guaranteed in thirty working-days. 


RECENT CusToMERS—General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; The Curtiss Aéroplane 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Nordyke & Marmon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Peters Chocolate Company, 
Fulton, N. Y¥.; American Engineering Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; American Refractories Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; The U. S. Government. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Industrial Engineers and Builders (1) 


Pittsburgh—House Building, Court 1993 


The Austin Company 


Industrial Engineers and Builders 


Cleveland—16112 Euclid Avenue, Eddy 4500 Detroit—Penobscot Bldg., Cherry 4466 


Indianapolis— Merchants’ Bank Bldg., Main 6428 
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Amt The Austin Company * . 
See Printed : INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS AND BUI.DERS 
Specifications Below t : = y CLEVELAND eave neers 


LL CONTINUOUS OTEEL 
9 AUSTIN STANDARD BUILDING 
TYPE No, 3 — 


oH : 
2'x6 D4 M-Roor Boarns 
<6"« 12" WOoD PURLINS 


ce OMPOSITION RoOring 


OTEEL SASH 


COMPOSITION ROOFING 7 
= ‘a 


More headroom 
if necessary 


Chorns % GusseTs PuncHED 
For Snarriag Surrorrs 


OTEEL COLUMN 
8" Betn H 3ak* 


2000 square feet 
of floor-space per column 


CONTIALAYS 
STEEL COLUMA.—— : STEEL SASH 
8° Bern H3ee*™ | ee 


4Q)O#" C18 C> COLUMNS 49°O0# Ce Cc. Corumns 


1900-9" [our > OUT 


Rick WALL 


COoncRETE Frioorn Fo Rick 


Scale: Yun = 16ft 


Cross -SECTION- 
Austin STANDARD N22 3S Factory BuiLDIng 


LAY OUT YOUR MACHINERY IN THIS 


USE ANY LENGTH IN MULTIPLES OF 20 FT. 


rkOooR  PRANS Scale: lin. = 32 ft. 


Austin STANDARD N2S FAcTORY BuiLDInG 


7 Miles in Service—2 Miles in Stock 


Ready for Immediate Shipment 


UILT now and in service, there are machine-work or storage. Erected complete, any rea- 
; 4 sonable length, in 30 working-days. 


seven miles of Austin Standard No. 2. Standard is 90 feet wide with two rows of 
Factory-Buildings. With the complete columns, and a monitor to give good light and air, This 
materials for two miles of standard building can also have a craneway, if desired. It is used 


COMPOSITION ROOTING: 


ONTINVOUS » STEEL SASH 


“WOOD SHEATHING 
COMPOSITION ROOFING 


CONTINUOUS ‘STEEL SASH: 


WOOD: PURLINS 


ae for light-foundry and heavy-machine and erecting-shop 
building now in stock, the Austin Com- 
pany stands ready to make immediate 
shipment and produce a building com- 
plete in record time. 


Brief Specifications for No.3 Standard 
Concrete Foundations 
Brick Side- Walls 
Structural-Steel Frame 
Steel-Sash 
Factory-Ribbed Glass 

| Two coats of White Paint 
Sash Operators 


Other Austin Standards 


No. 1 Factory-Building is 60 feet wide with one row 
of columns, and no monitor. It can be used for light 


Concrete, Wood or 
Asphalt Block Floor 
(as desired) 

2’ x 6’ Wood Roof on 6” x 
12’’ yellow pine purlins 
or Gypsum or Cement 
Tile on steel purlins 

4-Ply Tar and Gravel Roof 


work. Built in 30 working-days. 

No. 4 is a well-lighted and ventilated saw-tooth build- 
ing with columns spaced 20x30 feet. Ready in 60 work- 
ing-days. 

Nos. 5, 6 and 7 are heavy-machine shops and foun- 
dries, with traveling cranes and monitors. Built in 60 
working-days. 

No. 8 isa heavy mill-type building of steel and timber, 
and No. 9 is a flat-slab, re-inforced concrete, fireproof 
building. These take longer time. 


Special Building and Equipment Work 


The Engineering and Construction Departments of 
the Austin Company are equipped to study your 
individual problems and make direct or revised appli- 
cation of Austin Standard Buildings. In addition to 
these building operations, the Austin Company is 
prepared to design, purchase and completely install the 
heating, plumbing, electrical and mechanical equipment. 


49 c 10 cos: || 
: CONCRETE Floon: 
It) CONCRETE FOUNDATIONS TES 4928 OF TOO: 


Possible variation of Austin No. 3 heavy machine or ordnance work. 


. 
/ WOOD SHEATHING! 
fre ROOTING 


HAD COC c 49" 3 OL: 
gp GRICK WALL |: CONCRETE. FLOOR 9 || 


UF CONCRETE FOUNDATIONS 


STLEL SASH; 


Possible variation for covering large areas. record 540,000 


square feet in 55 days 


Austin Standard Factory-Buildings and the facilities of the Austin Engineering, Construction and 
Equipment Departments for handling special work are all described in detail in the Austin Book of oO 
Buildings, which will be sent to you on application to the Austin office nearest the proposed work. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Industrial Engineers and Builders 
The Austin Company 


New York—217 Broadway Barclay 8886 
’ lay 
Industrial Engineers and Builders 


Philadelphia— Bulletin Bldg., Spruce 1291 Washington—1313 H St. N. W., Franklin 3779 
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From terminals to your plant 


Are you getting prompt switching service —or is your incoming and 
outgoing freight tied up at the terminals? 


Troy Trailers with your motor truck will take the place of switch- 
ing service—and give you a dependable service between the terminal 
and your own shipping and receiving stations. 


A large soap manufacturer in Cincinnati has just ordered four 


to do the work in piace of their own private switching railway, which 
is tied up through lack of switch engines. 


These Troy Trailers, used with their motor trucks, will give them 
the same service as their previous switching — cost them less to oper- 
ate—and keep incoming and outgoing freight moving. 


Troy Trailers have proved their value in every line of business, and in thousands 
of cases. They double the hauling capacity of each truck, but at an extra cost of 
only 25% more than hauling the truck load alone. 


The Troy Wagon Works Co. 
Troy, Ohio 


Oldest and largest makers of Trailers, making 
possible highest grade construction at lowest cost 


‘‘March 16,1918 


(Concluded from Page 57) 
Don’t allow your friends at home to pub- 

-jish your letters in the newspapers. 
i Bhive all, don’t attempt to formulate or 
use any system of code, cipher, shorthand 
or any other means of concealing the true 
meaning of your letters. It is the surest 
road to a court-martial and severe punish- 

ment. 

Remember that writing or receiving of 
letters in wartime is a privilege, not a right. 
In many wars of the past soldiers were not 
allowed to write letters at all. 


You May WRITE 


1. Letters or post cards to friends or 
relatives in the United States or in France, 
free of charge. é 

2. To friends or relatives in Allied or 
neutral countries, by paying the same post- 
age you would from the United States. 

You may send to the United States and 
Canada only, picture post cards, except 
those showing localities or places; personal 
photographs; or small articles, such as 
gloves, laces or handkerchiefs, and so on, as 
gifts. A personal photograph means one 
in which a person alone appears, without 

suggestion of background that might 
indicate where it was taken. 
_ You may send parcels not exceeding 
seven pounds in weight by parcel post to 
the United States, by prepaying postage. 


You May Not WRITE 


To anyone in the countries with which 
we are at war, except: American or Allied 
prisoners of war, in which case letters must 
be sent to the base censor, unsealed. You 
may not write, nor talk to, nor hold any 
communication whatever with enemy pris- 
oners of war. 


Don’t TALK Too Mucu 


Officers, enlisted men, and militarized 
civilians with the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France are forbidden to discuss 
or mention in public places, or to impart to 
anyone except in the official discharge of 
their duties, anything of military nature or 
anything whatever concerning information 
directly or indirectly obtained through their 
connection with the A. E. F. 


Where Walls Have Ears 


Never forget that we are at war and that 
she enemy is always listening. Always 
ook with suspicion on strangers, and never 
iell anything of a confidential nature to a 
woman, aS women are the most successful 
of enemy spies. Be suspicious of anyone 
who asks questions of a military nature or 
who appears unduly interested in military 
nformation, even though he may be or may 
appear an American officer. Don’t offer 
unsolicited information. You have no right 
to tell anyone where any unit is or what 
nilitary information has come into your 
ossession, unless it is your official duty to 
lo so. Any stranger, man, woman or 
shild—even a man in an American or an 
Allied uniform—may be a spy. Do not 
ell him anything you would not be willing 
‘or the enemy to hear. For similar reasons 
ever enter into correspondence with stran- 
sers. It is one of the many schemes used 
oy enemy agents to gather information. 
Jn the street or in public places remember 
hat “the walls have ears.” 
_ Do not express your opinion on military 
natters or on the general situation. Be 
oyal to your Government and your supe- 
iors. Trust them to conduct the war while 
Me attend to your own particular part 
nit. 
_ Avoid in any way giving the impression 
of pessimism either in your conversation 
‘your attitude. In all ways be confident 
n the success of our armies and of our 
cause. 
_All members of the American Expedi- 
lonary Forces are forbidden to take photo- 
taphs, unless photography is a part of 
heir official duties. 
on’t carry with you maps, documents 
T private papers of a military nature, nor 
a or notebook containing military 
ants of value to the enemy, except when 
54s your official duty to do so. These will 
e a danger to your comrades in case you 
re captured; enemy pickpockets may get 
hem even if you are not captured. 
On the other hand if any enemy property 
omes into your possession, under any cir- 
ce whatever, turn it over at once 
0 your company commander, who will de- 
ver it to an Intelligence officer. If the 
e ‘4s not of value to the Intelligence 
1 it will be returned to you. Such 
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trophies may be of vast importance to the 
General Staff. 

If you are captured don’t remember any 
more than you can help. Try particularly 
to forget organizations and the places in 
which they are stationed. Every bit of 
military information you give to your cap- 
tors is a danger to you and to the comrades 
that have been left behind to fight your 
battles. 


To illustrate the danger of soldiers’ ear- 
rying about with them, either in the form 
of notes or letters to friends, information 
of a military character: A boche prisoner 
was captured by the British; he displayed 
great reticence under examination, but in 
his pocket was found a letter to a friend in 
another regiment in which he mentioned 
that he had been working at an ammuni- 
tion dump in a certain locality. An hour 
later the British artillery was hammering 
the place to smithereens. 


No Time Wasted 


There is surprisingly little delay due to 
censoring. Practically all the decipherable 
letters are cleared within twenty-four hours 
after receipt. In a few instances censoring 
results in missing the weekly boat, but gen- 
erally the writers have left a margin in 
order to be on the safe side, and the mail 
is put through in time to catch the steamer. 
Consequently it arrives at its destination 
as promptly as it would have done without 
passing through the censorship. 

Letters which are open to doubt or which 
cannot be read are laid aside for further in- 
vestigation. The censor takes no chances. 
Better far that somebody back home should 
be kept waiting a couple of weeks than to 
incur a risk of information leaking to the 
enemy. 

Often a slight delay in forwarding of 
mails will accomplish what the censor aims 
to do. That is a common practice in some 
of the countries at war. It is manifestly 
impossible to read all the civilian letters 
sent through the post; an army of clerks 
could not do it; and the delay to business 
and the conduct of public affairs would 
more than offset all the results of such 
elaborate precaution. Therefore no at- 
tempt is made to censor them all; but the 
uncensored ones are held up a day or two, 
and reach their destinations late. The au- 
thorities calculate that this delay will in 
itself be destructive of the value of any in- 
formation that might be in them. 

The press censorship is broadening every 
week. When we first came over there was 
an inclination to “‘lean way back’’; the mili- 
tary authorities appeared to have adopted 
the attitude that the boches were ignorant 
of the presence of an American force in 
France, and therefore we ought to talk in 
whispers. 

The most innocent statements were cut 
out ruthlessly. It was as bad as the first 
British censorship at the start of the war, 
and you all remember what that was. You 
all remember how, in rebellion against 
seemingly absurd deletions, a London cor- 
respondent included the Lord’s prayer in a 
dispatch in this form: ‘‘Our Father Who 


Art in , Hallowed be Thy name, 
Thy come, Thy will be done on z 
as it is in ——” 


Well, we followed faithfully in the steps 
of the British for several months. The cen- 
sors permitted us to write sweet nothings 
about the red-roofed villages and the glad 
welcome of the inhabitants to our gallant 
boys, but little else. Pretty soon that. vein 
played out. The American public de- 
manded news of its army. 

It so happens that the Chief of Intelli- 
gence with the Expeditionary Forces is a 
broad-gauge citizen. He had had little 
time to give attention to the publicity end 
of his job, but now he turned to it. No 
arguments were needed to convince him 
that the press was a mighty weapon in 
warfare; he already knew it. 

“This is the American people’s army, 
he said in effect, ‘“‘and they are entitled to 
get all the news of it consistent with safety. 
The newspapers ought to be permitted to 
print everything of our activities over here 
that will not give military information to 
the enemy. Furthermore, we ought to aid 
them to get this information. We will co- 
operate with them. The censorship must 
aid, instead of blocking.’ 

From that time there was a change. 
Now the correspondents are taken into the 
confidence of the General Staff to a very 
considerable degree. They know in ad- 
vance anything of importance that is to be 
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done, and they are put on their honor 
neither to ease it over before the official re- 
lease nor to discuss the subject among 
themselves when there is a possibility of 
being overheard. Up to date every one of 
them has observed this obligation scru- 
pulously. 

Every so often they are summoned to 
meet the head of some department at Gen- 
eral Headquarters, who talks to them about 
the work being done and the difficulties 
with which the army is contending. In 
these talks all the cards are put on the 
table. The correspondents hear every week 
startling things which they are unable to 
send, but the knowledge enables them to 
arrive at a truer perspective on the general 
pete and the tremendous nature of our 
job. 

The receipt of letters from home by the 
men in the trenches is almost as important 
as their food. I cannot emphasize that too 
strongly. The average doughboy would 
cheerfully cut down a day’s rations if the 


Sacrifice would bring him a batch of mail 


from America. You cannot do better than 
write the soldiers. If you can cheer one 
of them up every mail you will have done 
a fine thing. 


A Thankless Job 


And don’t grow discouraged if he does 
not answer. A soldier has mighty little 
time for correspondence, and sitting on the 
edge of a bunk in a dugout with your feet 
in several inches of mud or water and a 
feeble candle your only light—well, I’ve 
tried it, and those conditions don’t make 
for literary composition. The tendency is 
toward terse statement of fact. 

Probably you will receive from time to 
time a letter something like this: 


Dear Friend: Yours rec. and contents 
noted. In reply to same would say I am 
doing just the best in the world. It is 
raining to beat the cars, so having nothing 
better to do I will ans. your kind letter. 

It sure does rain a lot here. Have you 
had much winter in the U. S.? If not you 
can have my half of this one. Ha, ha. 

News are scarce and I am sleepy. 

Well, I will close because the censor will 
not let me say much. 

Well, having nothing further to say, I 
remain Yours respectfully, 

Good-by. 


If your correspondent shows a soldierly 
brevity do not be cast down. It isn’t that 
he does not want to continue the corre- 
spondence or that he does not feel grateful 
for your interest, but that he has no time 
or he is inarticulate on paper. So keep on 
sending him letters and any small presents 
permitted under the regulations. And 
make those letters cheery—full of home 
news and the daily happenings of the dear 
homeland. 

Don’t preach at him. There is nothing 
a man resents more, especially when he 
puts on a uniform; the Y. M. C. A. has 
waked up to that. His morals will take 
care of themselves, for our men are of a 
clean strain. If they don’t, all the preach- 
ing in the world won’t avail. 

And try to think kindly of the censor. 
His life is a vale of tears. No matter how 


well HE may do the work there IS no credit | } 


to be gleaned, because it is manifestly im- 
possible to gauge the success of his efforts. 
But it isn’t so hard to gauge the failures; 
A failure stands out like a BIG gibbet on 
a hill; he gets all the knocks and never a 
bouquet. Censoring is a STIFF and thank- 
less job. So the next time you feel like 


wringing his neck because your letter from | } 
Brother Bill has been mutilated, think:of | } 


his wretched plight and be charitable. He 


is far more to be pitied than censored. 


From the Original 


| Pam e- FRANKLIN the comedienne, 


who in private life is Mrs. Bert Green, | } 


has a small daughter. Not long ago the 
young lady, who, as to age, is half past five, 
entered her mother’s presence and began: 

“ec Oh, say ” 

“You ’Lizabeth René Green,” broke in 
the shocked parent, ““what do you mean 
by using such slang? Where did you ever 
hear anyone begin a remark with Oh, say?” 

The small offender threw back her head 
and, bursting into song, by way of an an- 
swer, delivered herself of the following 
somewhat familiar quotation: 

“Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn’s 
early light ——” 
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Foot Comfort for Fighters 


Just as the man who is going “over the top” 
must have comfortable feet, so the men and 
women who are holding the home lines must 
have foot comfort to be wholly efficient. 

Practically every man serving Uncle Sam is 
at times troubled with some form of foot 
discomfort. Heavy shoes, wool socks, long 
marches, changes of climate, have all contrib- 
uted to produce tired, aching, tender, sore, 
perspiring feet. 

For these conditions Dr. Scholl’s “3” Neces- 
sities afford relief and comfort. They enable 
the soldier to endure hard marches, stand for 
long periods and do excessive foot work with a 
minimum of pain and discomfort. 

For the civilian—these ‘‘3’’ Necessities are 
of equal importance. The feet, continuously 
used, should have the same careful attention as 
the face, hands or hair. 


Dr. Scholl’s 


“3” NECESSITIES 
For Perfect Foot Comfort 


1. Dr. Scholl’s Pedico Foot Soap cleanses the 
pores of all impurities; stimulates blood circula- 
tion; removes dead skin tissue and leaves the feet 
soft, smooth and healthy. 

2. Dr. Scholl's Foot Balm, a soothing and healing 
ointment. Relieves tender, aching feet—is re- 


freshing, penetrating—and tones up the muscles. 
3. Dr. Scholl’s Foot Powder—cool, restful to hot, 


tender or perspiring feet. Prevents blisters. 

These preparations are madefrom formulas by Dr. 
Scholl, foot authority and inventor of the well-known 
Foot Comfort Appliances. Put up in convenient 
case for home treatment, price $1 per outfit. At 
shoe dealers and Dept. Stores or will be sent postage 
prepaid upon receipt of price. 

Send Your Boy a Khaki Foot Comfort Kit 
Attractive Khaki Kit, containing Dr. Scholl’s “3” 
Necessities and 25c box Zin-Ox healing pads for 
corns, callouses, blisters, etc. Price complete $1.25. 
Get today from your dealer or will be sent direct, 
prepaid to any camp upon receipt of price. Booklet, 
“*The Care of the Feet.’’ Free. 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO. 


211 N. Schiller Street 
Chicago 


LOOSE 


MOORE’S 4O9SF SYSTEM | 

In use in more than 200,000 offices 
Our FREE Book 

MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book of 160 pages of information of great 
value to every one interested in office, factory, store, 
bank or outdoor record keeping. 

Illustrates and describes 40 different forms for 
short cuts in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. |} 


terhead, Write now for your copy. 


| This Book Free when request is on your business let- 


John C. Moore Corporation 


1002 Stone Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Your Own Cards, 


5, e 
J Print circulars, label, book, paper. 
ox — $6. PRESS. Larger $20. 


5 _) Rotary $70.Savemoney. Print forothers, big 
@ profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory 
for catalog presses, TYPE, paper, cards 

THE PRESS CO., D-17, Meriden, Conn, 


A Simple Way to Record Wages for Taxation 


Concerns which use the Bur- | 
roughs Employees’ Wage and Tax 
Return Poster do not find the Goy-. 


ernment’s requirements a hardship. | 


The form reproduced at the left 
shows a simple, easily-made, easily-. 
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ae PROP et 


DATE Bi ganaa se DATE LEFT 


MONTH PAY DAY AMOUNT MONTH PAY DAY AMOUNT maintained record which makes 
Bee. 43.24 ae 45.00 pou of i returns speedy 
; JAN 4 3 1419 SEP 8 T7370 and trouble-proo 
JAN 2 0 1°56 20;0 SEP 45 O56 | 
JAN2 7 14.98 | see 2 45.23 Look at the Machine-Made Form ~ 
FES 3 2099 SEP2 9 1:5 4 Most of the concerns which have adopted the 
FEB1 0 17.45 oct 6 14.98 Burroughs way of making this figure-work 
FEB1 7 16.50 oct 4 3 143.44 automatic, use a card or a ledger-leaf similar in| 
FEB2 4 45.36 ocT20 47.50 principle to the one shown at the left. When 
MAR 3 4712 Mears 7 47.45 payrolls are made up, entries are made on 
7 ¥ separate cards for each employee—which is a 
MAR 4 0 1 9 OT NOV 3 17.34 simple and rapid process on the Burroughs. 
MARA 7 16.10 NOV iO 13.74 The card is inserted in the machine, and as the 
MAR 2 4 4.5.60 NOVai 7 play Lae? f date prints automatically it is only necessary 
MAR 3 £ show Saye, NOV 2 4 Poeieo to depress such keys as register the amount of 
APR ? 47.30 DEC 4a 20.56 the payment. The process takes longer to 
APR4 4 46.76 pec & 49.44 describe than to perform, almost any clerk 
APR? 4 3.45 nook e 43.23 can make entries so rapidly that the time it) 
E 5 ; takes to keep the cards (or sheets) complete and 
APR2 & 19.72 DEC2 2 18.84 correct is negligible—in comparison with the 
MAY 95 1638 pECa 9 Stigso time it takes to make up reports at the end of 
MAY1 2 18.7.0 the year by going back to complicated sources 
MAY 4 9 4 77h a 871588 to get every employee’s total. 
MAY 2 6 15.65 The simplicity and flexibility of this metifed| 
JUN 2 2 625 © make it adaptable to any sort of business, and 
JUN 9 18.00 to any payroll system that may be in use. 
JUN 2 6 18.00 Full information about what can be expected 
JUN 2 3 List-7 DB of the method and machine in your business will 
JUN 3 0 1:°7'50 be gladly supplied—without obligation on your 
JUL 7 1635 part, of course. 
JUL 1 4 1456 
JUL2 4 Sy | 
aes JUL 2 8 17525 \CHINES zee) PRICED AS. 
AUG 4 118.1 S “ei | 
AUG 4 4 47.45 LOW AS 9125 
AUG A 8 1739-6 
AUG 2 5 13.34 
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A Burroughs Machine (No. 146) Makes It Easy 


The Government requires from every employer an 
annual report of amount paid to each individual em- 


ployee who earns $800 or more. 


There’s a Burroughs machine —the No. 146 Em- 
_ployees’ Wage and Tax Return Poster—which furnishes 
the simplest, easiest, most economical way of meeting 


that requirement. 


It eliminates all digging into 
complicated records for tax re- 
turn data; and the collating and 
checking of dozens—or scores— 


_of sheets for each total wanted. 


It keeps a complete and cor- 
rect record of all the facts —and 
all in one place. When the year- 
end comes, the work is ready — 


the figures right at hand. 


Best of all, perhaps, it requires 


no working-out of a special sys- 


tem to meet the requirements of 
your particular business; it fits in 


Next year’s report to the Government will 


anywhere. It uses either cards 
or ledger leaves, and it is so sim- 
ple to operate that any of your 
clerks can keep the work always 
up to date, always right, always 
neat and legible and rapidly-per- 
formed. 


But the usefulness of the ma- 
chine-to your business doesn’t 
stop with its work as an Em- 
ployees’ Wage and Tax Return 
Poster. It does ledger posting, 
too, and statement-making, and 
other figure-work. 


be easy (even 


though returns are demanded for every one of your employees) if 
you put a Burroughs Employees’ Wage and Tax Return Poster 
on the work now. And you can count as an “‘extra’’ the better- 
ment to your business which the other uses of a Burroughs machine 
always bring to any business, large or small. 


Over 100 Burroughs Models 


The wide range of Burroughs Models 
includes a Burroughs for any business 
—large or small. 


Consult your banker or telephone 
book for the address of the nearest of 
the 189 Burroughs offices in the United 
States and Canada. 


Burroughs offices are also maintained 
in ether principal cities of the world. 
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Obey that /mpulse 


Put on Your 


EED TIRE CHAINS 


THE ONLY DEPENDABLE SAFEGUARD 
AGAINST SKIDDING 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Zn Canada- Dominion Chain Co.,Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
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By Blanche Goodman 


iD HERE was you yistiddy aft’noon?” 
} asked Uncle Peter as he settled him- 
self against his favorite post on Viney’s 
iittle cabin porch. Viney was intent upon 
matching pieces of gayly colored gingham 
and calico together for a log-cabin quilt. 
*Campsey sent me up heah wid a mess 0’ 
greens fo’ you-all, an’ wasn’ no one roun’ 
-o leave ’em wid; so I toted ’em back home 
ig’in.” 

ey ou e’n tote ’em on back up heah, 
(Uncle Peter,’ said Viney. ‘‘My th’oat’s 
yeen fairly hollerin’ fo’ greens. I would ’a’ 
seen heah, on’y I was needed up at Mis’ 
Fanny Slocumses. I went up there to 
nouseclean befo’ de meetin’ an’ serve light 
freshments afterward.” 

_ Mis’ Fanny ce’tainly am de meetin’est 
ady in dis town. Fus’ hit was Suffidge; 
jen hit was dis heah Social Circus wuk; 
jen de Food Convuhsation. An’ now whut 
qex’?” 

- “Dis heah was de meetin’ of de ’Fense 
Yeiety. I couldn’ heah whut hit was all 
bout, perzackly, ’cause I was fixin’ de tea 
hings over in de fur cornder of de libery. 
3ut I tried to keep a ear peeled on de way 
ley runs deir meetin’s, so’s I could git some 
of hit in my haid an’ mek de members of 
le Mothers of Africky set up an’ take 
iotice at de monthly meetin’. An’ I picked 
1p a few doin’s heah an’ dere fum de white 
adies. 

“Fus’ you’s got to rise an’ ’dress de 

sheer fo’ youspress whut you’s aimin’ tosay. 
\n’ s’posin’ one er de ladies wants to 
yuppose sumpin’ whut she thinks ought to 
ye did, she gits up an’ speaks huh mind out; 
m’ den she sets down. Den de pres’dent 
ay: ‘Ladies, hit have been moved dat we 
loes so an’ so. Is dere anyone sick o’ de 
notion?’ An’ ef someone gits up an’ say 
ley am, why den dey all takes a vote on 
iit; an’ den de pres’dent say: ‘De eyes 
jas it.’ 
_“Mis’ Fanny splained dem parts to me 
fterward. Hit seem dat dem ladies runs de 
*cieties by whut am called parlormeant 
ules. Dat am, ef you ain’t got de right 
dnd er congenuarity wid some er de mem- 
vers, an’ you’s settin’ in de parlor holdin’ 
lemeetin’, you’s got to kiver up yo’ feelin’s 
vid manners. Once de meetin’s broke up, 
n’ de ladies leaves de house, dey lets de 
ucks outen de politeness. 

“Uncle Peter, one er de main diffunces 
swixt de white folks an’ de cullud, outside 
’ skin an’ hair, am dat us darkies am’ mo’ 
ree wid showin’ ouah inside feelin’s den de 
yhite folks. You knows down at de Moth- 
ws of Africky meetin’s we ain’t nevah use 
0 parlormeant rules; yet things comes out 
cout lak dey would ef we did have ’em. 
Vhen de Mothers was fixin’ fo’ to have a 
ew treasurer after ol’ Aunt Dicey Johnson 
sorried all de money she had in de treasury 
0’ to have a chicken dinner, Lindy Jack- 
onan’ Rosabel bofe tuck it in deir haids to 
0 after dat office. Lindy beat Rosabel to 
‘it by goin’ roun’ on de sly an’ tellin’ de 
aembers dat Rosabel had dat cov’tush a 
isposition she’d take a nickel offen a dead 
qan’s eye. Hit wan’t so a-tall; but Lindy 
vas boun’ fo’ to be treasurer an’ wouldn’t 
top at nothin’. - 

“You ’members hearin’ ’bout what a 
yool-pullin’ match dere was de day 
indy got ’lected? Rosabel said hit was 

bunko game, an’ she wan’t gwine to be 
unked by no one! Long as she didn’ git 
ected, she say she was gwine to have de 
leasure er takin’ hit out of Lindy’s hide 
ight on de spot. An’ she sho’ did take her 
leasure, twel de whole meetin’ riz up ina 
unch an’ pulled her offen de new treasurer. 
“Now ef hit was ary of de white ladies’ 
‘cieties where someone was runnin’ fo’ 
Tes’ dent, fo’ ninstance, an’ s’pose dat 
fis’ Fanny beat Mis’ Buffo’d to hit, do 
ou reckon dem ladies would ondress deir 
empahs? No, Uncle Peter; white folks 
™ too Mannerable fo’ dat. Mis’ Buffo’d 
he’d sail up to Mis’ Fanny after de ‘lection 
n’ tell her how plum’ tickled to pieces she 
m dat Mis’ Fanny was ’lected; while on 
© inside she’d be so bilin’ mad she’d 
jighty nigh swell up an’ bust. An’ lak ef. 
it was dat Mis’ Fanny had got ’lected to 
© pres’dent er De Free Soup fo’ de Poor 
ciety, Mis’ Buffo’d ain’t gwine to have 
0 rest twel she stahts a s’ciety called De 
‘ree Sandwich fo’ de Poor ’Sociation, an’ 


- : 


gits herse’f made pres’dent er dat. An’ 
whenever she can double-cross Mis’ Fanny 
an’ git her in bad, she’s gwine to do hit. 

“Hit’s a heap mo’ politer way dat de 
white ladies has dan de way Lindy an’ 
Rosabel’d do hit; but hit ain’t so short an’ 
relievin’ to de feelin’s. Lindy an’ Rosabel 
has hit out on de spot an’ den goes on bein’ 
de best er fr’en’s. But wid dem two white 
ladies, one er dese heah reg’lar fam’ly fuse 
gits stahted, almos’ lak dey has up ’mongst 
demount’neers. Mis’ Fanny gitssoag’vated 
at Mis’ Buffo’d dat she gits up a party an’ 
sends imitations to all de quality whut fit 
endurin’ de wah, ’cep’in’ de Buffo’dses. 
Den Mis’ Buffo’d egg de Majah on to cut 
Cunnel Slocum daid on de street. Den de 
whole two families takes hit up, cl’ar on 
down to de secon’ an’ third gingerations, 
twel dey has started such a ruckus dere 
ain’t hahdly no stoppin’ hit. 

“Dese heah club doin’s puts me in mind 
er de time when one er de ladies in Mis’ 
Fanny’s set stahted de Confeddick Cim’tery 
Improvement S’ciety. Dat was befo’ you 
an’ Campsey come here fum Marietta, 
Uncle Peter. 

“Well, dat cim’tery ce’tainly did need 
some improvement. Hit had got so choked 
up an’ run ovah wid wild grape an’ honey- 
suckle vines an’ weeds dat you’d jes’ 
nachully have to dig ef you wanted to fin’ 
de top er one er de graves. Whut tomb- 
stones you could see shinin’ thoo de tangle 
er bresh was leanin’ ev’y which-a-ways, 
*count er bein’ ondermined by de rains, an’ 
no one to prop ’em up ag’in. In de middle 
er de graveyahd, ’mongst de sycamo’s, was 
ali’ ramshackle cabin whut had been built 
fo’ de fust section whut tended to de place; 
an’ when he died hadn’t no othah one evah 
been hiahed ag’in. Hit had got to besucha 
skeery-lookin’ spot dat you wouldn’ ’a’ 
walked by de place in daytime, Uncle Peter, 
widout rubbin’ de rabbit’s foot in you’ 
hime pocket. At night I don’t reckon 
nothin’ went near hit ’cep’in’ de hoot owls 
an’ snakes an’ hants an’ studen’ doctors. 

“So de Improvement S’ ciety was stahted. 
Mis’ Buffo’d was de one whut got hit up. 
Maybe she fo’got to ax Miss Jessamine 
Poindextah, an’ maybe she didn’. Any- 
ways, Miss Jessamine wan’t axed as I heerd 
fum de talk goin’ on up at Slocumses. Miss 
Jessamine was a maiden lady whut lived 
heah befo’ your time, Uncle Peter. Now 
dere am sweet an’ sour maiden ladies, jes’ 
lak dere am sweet an’ sour married ones. I 
nevah was one er de kin’ dat b’lieved a 
woman’s tempah ’pended on whether de 
Lawd sent her a husban’ er not. One er de 
pepperyest-tongued white ladies evah I 
worked fo’ was a widow lady whut had laid 
away three husban’s. An’ one er de sweet- 
est ones I knows right nowam Mis’ Fanny’s 
ee sistah, whut lives in Birning- 

am. 

“Well, de word sweet an’ Miss Jessamine 
nevah had ’sociated much together. She 
had sharpened her tongue on other folks’ 
feelin’s so long dat she could slash right an’ 
lef’ wid it, same as you an’ Isom use’ to 
could wid a razor. Her an’ Mis’ Buffo’d 
had been bad fr’en’s off an’ on fo’ yeahs. 
Some said that Miss Jessamine had cas’ 
sheep’s eyes at de Majah oncet ’pon a time, 
an’ he disapp’inted huh ambition by mar- 
r’in’ Miss Annie Brackenridge—you knows 
Mis’ Buffo’d was a Brackenridge. 

“Anyhow, when Miss Jessamine foun’ 


out dat dey had stahted dis heah s’ciety, ’ 


an’ she wan’t even ask’ to bea high private 
in hit, let alone de pres’dent er sumpin’ lak 
dat, anyone might know dat she wan’t 
gwine to res’ twel she settled de sco’ ’tween 
her an’ Mis’ Buffo’d. I was ovah at Slo- 
cumses one day when Miss Jessamine call’ 
on Mis’ Fanny; an’ de way she let herse’f 
out ’bout Mis’ Buffo’d mos’ ce’tainly mus’ 
’a’ het up de air roun’ her. I was cleanin’ 
de windows in de dinin’ room an’ I didn’ 
have to strain my hearin’ a bit to find out 
whut Miss Jessamine’s ’pinion was of Mis’ 
Buffo’d. 

“Course dere was a comeback dat Miss 
Jessamine fix’ up. Whut doshe do but git 
up de Daughters er de Resolution, dat tuck 
in, as I un’stan’s hit, all dem ladies whut 
am ’scended fum Gawge Wash’n’on. My, 
but dat was a hot one fo’ Mis’ Buffo’d! 
’Cause Miss Jessamine ce’tainly did have 
blue blood in her veins, even ef some of hit 


was a li’l’ mixed wid vinegar; an’ hit seem 
dat Mis’ Buffo’d’s folks hadn’ come ovah 
fum ’crost de sea twel aftah Gawge Wash’- 
n’on was daid. 

“Den de whole town waited to see what 
Mis’ Buffo’d gwine to do now. She didn’ 
dis’point ’em. Mis’ Buffo’d had writ stories 
now an’ agin fo’ de newspapers, all ’bout de 
Civil Wah, an’ such; an’ Miss Jessamine 
could make up po’try out of her own haid. 
An’ maybe she writ stories too. Hit was 
some such foolishness as dat. Anyhow, 
Mis’ Buffo’d stahts de Arthurs’ Club; an’, 
’course, Miss Jessamine didn’t jine, ’count 
er not bein’ s’fficiently pu’suaded. Mis’ 
Buffo’d tuck care to give hit out dat de 
Arthurs’ Club was very selec’; an’ nachully 
dat didn’ make her any mo’ pop’lar wid 
Miss Jessamine dan she had been. 

““An’ so hit commence’, nip an’ tuck; an’ 
de clubs an’ s’cieties sprung up one aftah 
‘nother twel dey was as thick as black- 
berries in July. Folks commence’ takin’ 
sides wid dem two ladies, twel half er de 
town wan’t speakin’ to de yuther half as 
dey pass’ by. Talk ’bout de fracas ’twixt 
de No’th an’ Souf! Uncle Peter, hit looked 
lak de whole Civil Wah was bein’ fit ovah 
ag’in. ’Bout de onlies’ lady whut kep’ out 
er de muss, an’ was fr’en’s wid bofe er de 
en’mies, was Mis’ Fanny. I used to hear 
her an’ de Cunnel laughin’ ’twixt deyselves 
eve’y time Mis’ Fanny brung home news 
*bout anothah club bein’ stahted. Hit got 
so dat even de servants tuck sides in de 
quar’l. Dat. was de yeah de Mothers of 
Africky was fo’med by Mis’ Buffo’d’s cook, 
an’ de Do-Right Sisters by Miss Jessa- 
mine’s. 

“Sometimes I thinks dat de Lawd jes’ 
sets back fo’ a while eve’y now an’ then an’ 
lets folks run things all by deyselves, jes’ to 
see how fur dey will go on in quar’lin’ an’ 
jealousness. An’ after dey gits to ’bout de 
most mixed-up-est place dey can git to, he 
say to hisse’f: ‘Now hit’s ’bout time to 
stop dis heah fool nonsense!’ An’—bang!— 
down draps some gre’t big trouble, whut 
hits ev’ybody, rich an po’ all alike, an’ no 
way to dodge hit. An’ folks is so busy 
gittin’ together to he’p one ’nothah, an’ 
tryin’ to lighten each othah’s woe, dat all de 
persnickety li’l’ diffunces ’twixt ’em jes’ 
melts out er sight, lak a snowball on a hot 
stove lid. 

“T has* often wondered where dat fight 
would ’a’ ended ef de yellow fever hadn’ ’a’ 
broke out. Hit was goin’ all ovah de Souf 
at the time; an’, ’count er de qua’nteen 
laws bein’ kep’ unstrictly, hit struck dis 
town too. Dere was pow’ful few fam’lies 
dat de Yellow Jack didn’ strike. De onlies’ 
two sides dat was bein’ tuck by folks den 
was dem whut was well ’nough to do de 
doctorin’ an’ nussin’, an’ dem whut was 
sick an’ dyin’. 

““An’ de Confeddick Cim’tery, whut had 
been plum’ fo’got by de Improvement 
S’ciety endurin’ de time ev’ybody was busy 
makin’ deyselfs pres’dent er some new club 
er othah—vwell, hit had to be noticed at las’. 
An’ day by day folks was brung dere whut 
de fever had took off. Miss Jessamine was 
’mongst ’em. 

“Hit was endurin’ de yellow-fever time 
dat Uncle Zebe tuck cha’ge er de cim’tery. 
Him an’ his wife cl’ared away de vines an’ 
bresh, an’ cleaned de place er snakes. An’ 


some er de gen’]’mans in town got together | 


an’ seen dat de walks was made an’ sod an’ 
flowers planted, an’ ev’ything fix’ upsumpin 
ran’!” 

“Didn’t de Improvement S’ciety take 
cha’ge er de place?’ queried Uncle Peter. 

““Ce’tainly hit did, Uncle Peter; jes’ as 
soon as de gen’l’mans finished improvin’ 
hit. An’ dey has had cha’ge evah since.” 

““Am dat de onlies’ s’ciety whut was lef’, 
out of all dem whut was stahted?”’ 

Before answering this question Viney 
carefully folded the partially made quilt 
with which she was occupied into a neat 
roll. “Well, I wouldn’t say dat perzackly, 
Uncle Peter.” 

She reached over toward the window for 
Sian black bonnet that reposed on the 
sill. 

“Whar you gwine?”’ 

“T has to go on up to Rosabel’s, Uncle 
Peter. De Mothers of Africky is havin’ a 
lection dis aft’noon, an’ Ise runnin’ fo’ de 
office er Queen Region!” 


| 
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ISITORS to Chicago 

who enjoy the hospi- 
tality of Hotel La Salle 
are strangers but once. 
Ever afterwards the city 
seems like home. 


The service happily com- 
bines the efficiency and 
promptness of military 
methods with an atmos- 
phere suggesting home 
and old-fashioned hospi- 
tality. 


HOTEL LA SALLE 


LaSalle at Madison Street, Chicago 
Ernest J. Stevens, Vice Pres. and Mgr. 


One person Per day 
Room with detached bath 
$2, $2.50 and $3 

Room with private bath 
$3, $3.50, $4 and $5 
Two persons Per day 
Room with detached bath 
$3, $3.50 and $4 
Room with private bath— 
Double room . $5 to $8 


Single room with double 
bed . $4, $4.50 and $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath 

- $5 to $8 

$6 to $9 

$7 to $12 


Two persons 

Three persons. 

Four persons . 
1026 rooms 

834 with private bath 


Chicago’s Finest Hotel 
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“Is There Really Much Difference 


in Batteries?” 


That’s a question many a car- 
owner has asked himself, when he 
considers the purchase of a new 
battery. 


Fortunately, the answer is easy, if 
you distinguish between the big things, 
on which battery life and efficiency de- 
pend, and the Jittle details, which are 
less important individually, though taken 
all together they make considerable 
difference between high-class, well-built 
batteries on the one hand and cheap 
batteries on the other. 


Let’s consider the second class first— 


strength and durability of box and jars, 
size of terminals, quality of sealing com- 
pound, careful selection, testing and 
mixing of the lead oxides for plates, 
design of grid, and so on. 


Some of these little things used to be 
big things, until Willard had so success- 
fully demonstrated the value of them 
that they were generally adopted. 


But so far as all of them put together 
are concerned—which battery has the 
biggest and highest average? 


Isn’t it logical to suppose it is the 
battery which is built by the largest 


and oldest builder of automobile start- 
ing and lighting batteries—with the 
widest experience and most complete 
facilities? 


—the battery which has year after 
year been used as standard equipment 
by about 85% of all car-buildets? 


Such leadership could not be estab- 
lished and maintained except by superior 
quality in every little detail. 


And now consider the big difference— 
one on which the life of the current 
producing plates is directly dependent— 
INSULATION. 
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“Yes—Especially in Regard to 
INSULATION” 


This “Still Better Willard’’ has 
Threaded Rubber Insulation 
between its plates. 


It is one of those rare discoveries 
that go to the very heart of the 
battery — transforming it into a 
newer, still better product. 


It is a thing battery engineers 
wanted for years—a really prac- 
tical hard rubber protection for 
battery plates. 


All sorts of ways had been tried 


to devise a rubber insulation that 
would preserve the superior in- 
sulating qualities of rubber with- 
out either decreasing the volt- 
age or increasing battery size 
and weight. 


The problem was to find the 
proper method of allowing the 
battery solution to pass through 
the insulation, this being necessary 
to assure the proper voltage. 


Willard found the answer by 


piercing the hard rubber insula- 
tion with 196,000 tiny threads. 


The results have been so re- 
markable, the demand for the 
“Still Better Willard’’ has been so 
insistent — that you owe it. to 
yourself to get the facts at first 
hand. 


Call at the Service Station and let me show 
you the battery. Meantime, write Willard 
Storage Battery Company, Cleveland, for their 
interesting free booklet, A-1, ‘‘The Story of 
196,000 Little Threads.”’ 
. Willard Service 
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We Are Building | , 


_ What the Average Expert Calls 


An Extravagant T 


Told by Our 
Factory Chief 


ire 


Every Suggested Improvement Secured a Unanimous Vote 


H= the House of Brunswick went into tire making is one of the finest 


business stories a man ever had to tell. Never were modern ideals in 


industry better typified than here. 


We men who were brought here to build Brunswick Tires came from the 
oldest concerns and the finest concerns in the tire line. 


None of us had less than 20 years’ schooling in tire building. And all under 
high ideals. 


Each was selected because he was master of some vital technique. But the 
main requirement was principle. 


Numerous men were rejected because they 
did not believe in building tires as 
good as they can be. 


Our instructions were to build the 
best tire possible, regardless of fac- 
tory cost. And those instructions were 
sincere. 


Again and again since we started 
we have brought up to Brunswick 
directors ways to better tires. And 
every suggested improvement, what- 
ever its cost, secured a unanimous vote. 


We spent two years in prepara- 
‘tion before the first tire appeared. In 
that time we built and equipped an 
up-to-date tire-making plant. It has 
every modern machine, every latest 
method. But the pride of the plant 
is its test department and laboratory. 


Here we have tested and analyzed 
over 200 different tires. 


and Tubes — Plain, Skid-Not and Ribbed Treads 
We Offer to Dealers a Unique Opportunity. 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 67°?! 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branches in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


We have learned and compared every maker’s formulas, 
his fabrics, his methods, his standards of construction. 


Before we built the first Brunswick Tire we knew 
every maker’s advantage. And we knew every maker’s 
shortcomings. 


| 
March 16, 1918 


Then, guided by tests and our practical knowledge, 


we combined all the best in the line. 
There is. one tread that’s supreme beyond question. 
And that is now on Brunswick Tires. 


There is one side-wall construction which, by every 
test, holds the summit place for endurance. And that 
one we adopted. 


Fabrics differ—up to 30 per cent—in their strength — 


tests. We have fixed for our standard the maximum long- 
fibre strength. 


There ‘are certain additions, each one expensive, which 


add vastly to tire mileage. The Brunswick Tire embodies 
all those extras. 


There lies the whole secret of a superlative tire. There is nothing 
exclusive in this line. A super-tire is a question of principle. Any 


good maker could build it. But cost and competition modify ideals. d 


The Brunswick idea is to pay perfection’s price and get it. 


The result is a tire which will win and hold every motorist who 4 


tries it. No new tire, we think, has ever received such a stupendous 
welcome. The Brunswick costs no more than other like-type tires. 
Our nation-wide organization, already existing on other Brunswick 
lines, saves enough to pay our extra factory cost. 


Try this Brunswick Tire. It is sold on a 5000-mile adjustment 
basis. We promise you the limit’in a fabric tire, with every known 
improvement. It will be a revelation. 


Write us for Proposition. 


° 


he real thing. And when we put in “prac- 
jeal” plumbing, fireplaces that draw, and 
-itehen ranges upon which one may cook a 
yanquet—all the set needs is outside walls 
‘o make the apartment as complete as any 
rou’ll find on Riverside Drive. 

Among the amusing sidelights on studio 
‘ife is the way actors loll round these sets 
vhen there is no work going on. The Bessy 
‘lopits love to strut grandly about in a 
-orgeous salon or sit before a Louis XIV 
cairror and use the little coquetries the 
yroperty man has provided for some 
| ‘aughty French aristocrat. The men—espe- 
jially the extras—who delight in ‘‘soup and 
\sh” pick out the luxurious chairs and set- 
‘ees in the millionaire’s club. The way 
ome of them stand with feet apart before 
he great lobby of the Astorbilt would 
‘ake John Drew fearfully ashamed. 

_ So real are some of these sets that one 
lay, in the midst of a game of hearts, a char- 
eter man named Foley got up and said: 
‘Boys, you’ll think I am a damn fool, but 
t seems profane to be playing cards in a 
yeautiful little chapel like this. Let’s move 
overinto that rathskeller on Number Seven, 
vhere we belong.” 

When I told Mason, one of the directors, 
hat I was going to tell the story of Silver- 
jereen Camouflage he blew up like a bunch 
f firecrackers. ‘For the love of Mike, 
_on’tdisillusionize the boobs!”’ heexploded. 
’When we shoot a picture in Bombay they 
ught to believe that the scene was made 
a India.” 

“Then you’re a traveloguer and not an 
rtist,” Ireplied. ‘‘Anybody with the price 
nd time can wander round the world 
hooting scenery, but it takes genius to 
reate thesame atmosphere right on the lot. 
f the fans believed that we romp from 
Jhile to Iceland to get our sets they would 
hink we had more money than brains. 
Jon’t you suppose they know our baby 
‘olls are not so beautiful—or so bad—as 
hey are painted? And who but a child 
ver believed that we went to Mombasa to 
hoot an animal picture? An ordinary 
‘lumber could break into Buckingham Pal- 
ce and shoot a picture of the king taking 
‘is royal snooze, but a real artist should be 
ble to do it without benefit of burglary. 
Yo; if I really cut loose on this story the 
‘illagers may develop a respect for our 
york, and they may regard even you as an 
ttist instead of just a plain photographer.” 
_ The idea that the public believes in the 
ality of our pictures is almost childish. 
magine anyone thinking for a minute that 
ye actually go to hell whenever we shoot 
sictures of the Inferno; though there are 
aany who have unkindly suggested such a 
ilgrimage for the artistic crimes we have 
committed. 

| Which reminds me that the Mammoth 
nade a wonderful picture of hell last winter 
hat in reality violated every tradition of 
hat hot and snappy place, for during the 
aking every unfortunate inmate caught 
is death of cold. It was just the luck of 
hese poor devils to draw the coldest week 
a January for their pretty scene. Devils, 
‘sall realists know, wear no clothes; but 
hese being artistic devils were garbed in 
nough asbestos for modesty’s sake, yet not 
nough for such un-hadeslike weather, the 
esult being that for one week the denizens 
{the Inferno nearly sneezed their heads off. 


Improvement on Nature 


_ To add to their punishment, when they 
vere supposed to be stirring up the fires 
hey had to submit to the sprinkling of 
vater on their oiled bodies, so that those 
vho insist upon realism might believe they 
vere perspiring intensely. 
_ During the rests all the deyils huddled 
ogether round a little oil burner—a small 
aerey of acclimation thankfully received. 
“he critics who reviewed the films spoke 
‘nowingly of its amazing realism. 
One would naturally think that real 
\torms would give us a much better effect 
han any we might devise, but except in the 
ase of winter stuff, where the light is good, 
his 1s not the case. Even in snow pictures 
ve are sometimes compelled to use art 
ather than Nature, and often it proves 
auch more convincing. 

ere is a case in point: We were making 
n Alaskan story and had sent up a large 
omy to Bear Lake, in the San Bernar- 
Aountains, to take some snow scenes. 
two weeks’ stay our people returned 
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with several thousand feet of splendid film, 
for they had been fortunate enough to land 
in a light blizzard. 

When the film was developed, however, 
it was found that one very important scene 
had been spoiled by static marks. Question: 
Should we send the bunch to Bear Lake for 
a retake or attempt the scene on the lot? 
As the expenses and time were consider- 
able—with the almost positive danger that 
the storm would be over—it was turned 
over to me to work out as well as I could. 

While we were building the log cabin I 
sent to the mountains for some scrub pine; 
the big trees in the foreground were built of 
lath and covered with actual bark, and a 
simple sky drop masked out the back. The 
scene was fairly good before the blizzard 
struck it, but when the storm was on full 
blast the effect was realistically terrifying. 
In order to have snow that would blow 
about like granulated crystals of a blizzard 
we used fourteen tons of rock salt. This 
wasarrangedsothatit would drop gradually 
in front of eight aéroplane wheels, placed 
at different angles so as to produce whirl- 
ing effects. 

The roar of the fans and the bite on the 
flesh of the flying salt gave the scene all the 
realistic atmosphere that our most temper- 
amental lead could stand, and the effect 
was so perfect that when the scene was 
spliced into the Bear Lake film it was even 
better than the actual storm stuff. 


Troublesome Mr. Morse 


Everybody who has ever shot a camera 
knows the difficulty of taking photographs 
in the rain, for—to use a paradoxical meta- 
phor—rain soaks up light like a blotter and 
fast work in it becomes almost impossible. 
So we have become the grandest little rain- 
makers in California. 

All travelers are familiar with the trained 
clouds of Honolulu. There, under the direc- 
tion of the Promotion Committee, the rain 
wets up one side of the street, and then 
when the pedestrians have crossed over it 
goes back and wets up the other side. But 
those fellows haven’t anything on us. Our 
rains happen just where and when we want 
them, and are hard or soft as the script calls 
for. Sprinkling devices and fans will give 
us a shower as gentle as charity or a storm 
as tempestuous as sin. It is amazing what 
atmosphere can be produced with a garden 
hose and a simple little office fan when both 
are directed out of the dark against the 
windows of the old home. I have seen dear 
old ladies weep when they saw those scenes, 
wondering where the wandering boy was on 
such a terrible night. Here is a good joke: 
One day we were all ready to make a rain 
picture, and we couldn’t—because it was 
raining! 

On the other hand, if we want realism we 
stop at nothing, from the wrecking of a 
train to the transplanting of a tree two 
feet through the butt. Which reminds me 
that trees are our greatest aids in camou- 
faking. One may mask out anything, from 
a hydrant to a smoking city, with a tree, 
depending upon its distance from the 
camera. A lead pencil will block out half 
the landscape if you bring it close enough 
to the lens. 

Then very often we have to mask one 
tree with another—when the offending tree 
does not belong in the latitude in which the 
picture is supposed to be shot. There are 
some studios where they will shoot any- 
thing, from Hudson Bay to Tia Juana, with 
the same flora and fauna in the background, 
but we like to have ours fairly character- 
istic; figs are not found on thistles, nor 
pepper trees in Pittsburgh. 

We once had a story in which the scene 
was laid in Brooklyn, and one of the loca- 
tion scouts came in smiling like a kid. 
“Well, Gus,” he said, ‘I’ve found a swell 
loke! It’sa street intersection with a church 
on every corner. It’s very Brooklyn but for 
a row of palm trees running up one side.” 
“That’s easy,” piped Heinie, the property 
man; ‘‘we will drape them with peppers, 
and they’ll look like weeping willows. 
Then we'll get that sad note, said by New 
Gey to be so characteristic of Brook- 
yn.” 

Our greatest pests are telegraph poles 
and wires. Their persistence, even in the re- 
motest corners of the landscape, make it 
exceedingly difficult to background cos- 
tume pictures of the Middle Ages or colonial 
stories. Sometimes directors forget these 


THE CAMOUFLEURS OF THE MOVIES 


modern notes, and permit strange incon- 
gruities to creep in. I once saw the smoke 
of a distant steamer while Balboa was giv- 
ing up prayerful thanks for having discov- 
ered the Pacific. 

If Paul Revere’s famous ride down the 
asphalt streets of Boston, past a garage, is 
our classic film joke, no less have some of 
our snappiest scenes been crabbed by such 
neglectful camouflage. Once when the Cli- 
max was doing a story of Nero a motor- 
cycle passed gayly along a Roman road in 
the far offing; and there is one well-known 
lead who temporarily forgot that Egyptian 
ladies were denied the latter-day blessings 
of chewing gum. 

But Mr. Morse is our greatest: Nemesis. 
Wherever we go, from Baffin’s Bay to Bor- 
neo, up hops the ubiquitous telegraph pole, 
singly or in rows. We fooled the old fellow 
once, for we made his row of ugly poles de- 
liberately serve our purpose. It was a Jean 
d’Are picture, and we wished to take an 
ordinary landscape and characterize it into 
French country, so we cut a lot of poplars, 
and by fastening them to the poles we ac- 
quired that fine, dignified effect of formal 
planting so identified with France. 

One of the best camoufaking stunts ever 
pulled in movieland occurred on the Eureka 
lot, which is almost in the city. A Moroc- 
can set was built to give the effect of a desert 
city. The larger buildings and trees on the 
lot masked out most of the near-by pro- 
fanities, but in the distance were several 
spots that would have been hopelessly dis- 


cordant in the long shots. So the technical | 


department got busy and built flat, white 
silhouettes of mosques and minarets, and 
then went off to all points of. the compass 
and set them up on stilts behind the trees, 
so that each one blocked out a building, 
spire or signboard and at the same time 
spread the Moorish city off into the suburbs 
as far as the eye could see. 

Fortunately we have such great variety 
of landscape in California that we can make 
it characterize anything, from Greenland’s 
icy mountains to India’s coral strand. I 
have seen a board fence on a hill close by 
turn into the ancient walls of Jerusalem in 
thirty minutes; an Aztec temple may oc- 
cupy one sky line, and two miles away a 
New England village, another. Some of our 
best locations, however, are unusable be- 
cause of theirfamiliarity to the tourist. One 
famous story last winter kept a rich Peru- 
vian flavor up to the last scene, where the 
final clinch dissolved out with the Bridal 
Veil Falls of Yosemite in the background. 
As that bit of natural scenery is familiar to 
all travelers and collectors of post cards the 
Peruvian atmosphere was lost. 


The Normanized Farmhouse 


The best bit of camoufaking I ever did 
was the simplest, and was joyfully puzzling 
to those who saw it made. A company of 
armored knights with lances erect and ban- 
ners flying rode silently up the valley, 
while way off on a distant hill could be seen 
a fine old Norman castle; yet the occupant 
of the castle was all the while naught but a 
San Fernando bean farmer. 

When I asked of the owner of the farm- 
house permission to take a few liberties 
with his building his curiosity overcame 
any inconvenience I might cause him. 
After I had laid rows of apple boxes a foot 
apart along the roof ridges and round the 
top of the water tank, and had stuck a lot 
of pepper boughs in the windmill, and hung 
a canvas skirt round the open support of 
the water tank, I simply requested that they 
be left there until the following morning. 

“Say, what’s this Norman-castle stuff 
you’ve been spilling? Are you stringing 
me?”’ asked the owner of the set. “If you 
don’t believe you are living in a Norman 
castle just go down by the Topanga Cafion 
Road this afternoon at four o’clock and 
look back against the light,’’ I replied. 
That farm outfit may have been pure Indi- 
ana in construction, but it made the grand- 
est little castle this side of Normandy when 
silhouetted against the setting sun. 

It would help a lot if they’d only give us 
a little time to think of some of these sets, 
but when the big works comes tearing in 
and says, “A. B. is ahead of his schedule 
and wants to shoot a scene at noon on an 
old rutty Southern road runnin’ by a corn- 
field,’ what can a fellow do about it but 
say: “Sure, I’ll have it ready by one 

(Continued on Page 72) 


MOSLER 


PLUG 


. 
“One reason for Vesuvius superiority 
ts the care in assembling and adjust- 
ment, which is of vital importance.’’ 
—A. R. MOSLER 
The finest materials money can buy are 
selected for the Vesuvius—and all the 
parts put together by hand. 
The sensitive fingers of the operator detect 
the least variation from perfect adjust- 
ment—something a machine cannot do! 


Quality makes it 
“The Indestructible Plug”’ 
Guaranteed to outlast the Motor. 


Buy them anywhere at the standard price 
$1.00. (Vesuvius Mica Tractor Plug, $2.00.) 
Write for book by A. R. Mosler—the 
ignition authority—which tells the right 

plug for your motor. Sent free. 
A. R. MOSLER & CO., New York, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU A 
SWEETHEART, 


Son or Brother in training camps in the Amer- 
ican Army or Navy? If so, mail him a package 
of ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE, the antiseptic powder 
to be shaken into the shoes and sprinkled in the 
footbath. The American, British and French 
troops use Allen’s Foot=Ease, because it takes 
the Friction from the Shoe and freshens the feet. 
It is the greatest comforter for tired, aching, 
tender, swollen feet, and gives relief to corns 
and bunions. The Plattsburg Camp Manual 
advises men in training to shake Foot=Ease in 
their shoes each morning. Ask your dealer 


to-day for a 25c. box of Allen’s Foot=Ease, 
and for a 2c. stamp he will mail it for you. 
What remembrance could be so acceptable? 


straight when you wear 


Straightleg Garters 


Remarkable brand-new invention— 
Combination hose-supporterand pantleg 
straightener—Quickly adjusted to fit 
various degrees of bowlegs; as easy to 
put on and comfortable to wear as any 
ordinary garter—no harness or padded 
forms; just an ingenious special garter 
for bowlegged men—improves appear- 
ance wonderfully. Write for free book- 
let, mailed in plain envelope. 


Straightleg Garter Co. 
611 City National Bank Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 


FACTORY-TO-RIDER 


ete SAVES YOU MONEY 


Buy direct and save $10 to $20 on 
a bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES now 
come in 44 styles, colors and sizes. 
Greatly improved; prices reduced 
Other reliable models $16.75 up. WE 
DELIVER FREE to you on approval 
and 30 days’ trial and riding test. 

Our big FREE catalog shows every- 
a thing new in bicycles and sundries. 
a, Write for it. 
TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and 
# supplies at half usual prices. 

) Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sun- 
‘WS dries until you get our wonderful 
\\\ i new offers, low prices and liberal 


Ronee. terms. A postal brings everything. 
ighted CYCLE COMPANY 
Metatbike MEAD Dept. C-55, Chicago 
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Neponset Twin Shingles 


ORE and more, the American people 

are realizing that national conserva- 
tion means the preservation of individual 
resources and business assets. Spending 
money to keep real estate at a fixed value 
is good business at this time. Building and 
repairing are necessary—and can be made 
the vehicle of genuine conservation, if prop- 
erty owners will use materials not required 
by the government and that save car space, 
time and labor. 


Neponset Roofs and Building Products are 
made from fibre, asphalt and crushed slate— 
not scarce, not essential to government re- 
quirements. They are very compact and 


; PRODUCTS mm 


\ 


require little freight car area. They are 
easily and quickly applied, so they save 
time and labor. They are truly economical, 
because they last for years, at a very low 
yearly cost. They minimize the danger of 
fires, a contribution to safety, and against 
danger of money loss. 


Neponset Products have won ‘a good 
name through quality. They are hand- 
some in appearance. Time has proved 
their worth and placed them first in the 
minds of thousands of users. The use of 
them assures you, too, that you are aiding 
the nation by using materials not needed 
for war. 


BIRD & SON 


Neponset Wall Board 


March 16, 1918 


Neponset Wall Board makes attractive interiors 
without lath, plaster or wallpaper 


(Established 1795) 4 
1434 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. ; 


| 


} 
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Neponset Building Paper 


Neponset Building Paper saves coal; under 
clapboards it acts like a warm blanket. 


: 
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Build or Repair ? 


Neponset Twin Shingles 


Neponset Twin Shingles are soft, restful, beautiful in appear- 
ance. Colors—natural slate, red and green. Their crushed 
slate surface defies time and wear. They are pliable, tough, 
strong. They are fire-safe. They are weather-proof—im- 
pregnated with time-defying asphalt. Two shingles in one 
and self-spacing—the only twin shingle. Easily, quickly 
handled. Require less nails and nail-holes. Neponset Twin 
Shingles are used on distinctive homes as well as those of 


moderate cost. 
ee 


Neponset Paroid Roofing 


The railroads, big farms, great industrial plants, use Neponset 
Paroid Roofing for large and small buildings, sheds, shops, 
tool houses, barns, stables, poultry-houses, pens and cribs. 
It is fire-safe. It defies rain, snow, sun. It has done it for 
nineteen years without renewal. It lives long, stands up, 
delivers satisfaction and proves its economy by stubborn wear. 


Paton 


Neponset Paroid Roofing 


Same materials as Neponset Twin Shingles. Colors—red, 
green, gray. Roof your industrial or farm buildings with 
Neponset Paroid. 


Neponset Black Waterproof 
Building Paper 


Use the greatest of care in the selection of your building 
paper, if you are going to build or repair. Neponset has been 
first quality for thirty years. It makes your building weather- 
tight, keeps out cold and saves coal in winter, resists heat in 
summer—ordinary building papers fail to do this. 


Neponset Wall Board 


Neponset Wall Board transforms unfinished rooms into home- 
like rooms. It is great for covering old, cracked walls in 
repairing. It makes fine walls for offices and stores. .Needs 
no decoration. Finishes—oak, cream-white. 


Write today for our interesting and helpful booklet, ‘Repairing and 
Building,”’ mailed promptly and without charge. Just a post card will do 


271 Neponset St., East Walpole, Mass. 


. New York 


Washington, D. C. 


| Canadian Office and Plant, Hamilton, Ont. 
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CARROLINA 


A silk-mercerized 
stocking of very fine 
appearance and 
wearing quality. 
Regular and out- 


sizes. Anti-run 
stitch to prevent 
thread running 


down leg, high 
spliced heels, special 
stitch knit in foot 
and ankle to hold 
shape, extra toe- 
guard splicing. 
Price 35c pair 


ROVER LAD 


A. good school 
and play stocking 
forchildren. Triple- 
reinforced knees and 
double - reinforced 
heels and toes. Feet 
and toes are smooth, 
seamless and even. 

Price 19c pair 


1700 G. S. 
A splendid dura- 


ble and long-wear- 
ing sock for dress or 
work. Light weight, 
silk - mercerized, 
strongly reinforced. 
Price 25c pair 


THE SATURDAY 


For your family © 


buy this 
efficient hosiery 


For everyone in the family, big and little. 


There are sizes and styles for each in- 


Durable-DURHAM Hosiery. Stout socks 
and stockings for everyday work and play. 
Finer, lighter styles for dress-up and business 
wear. Best of all, this hosiery will save you 
money and save darning. It wears longer 
because it is strongly reinforced where the 
most wear comes. ‘Tops are wide and 
elastic; legs are full length; sizes are correctly 
marked; feet, soles and toes are smooth, 


seamless and even; colors will not fade. 


DURABLE 
URHAM HOE 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


Ask for Durable DURHAM Hosiery: by 
name at your favorite store. Look for 
the Durable- DURHAM Trade-Mark Ticket 
which is attached to every pair. The prices 


are 15, 19, 25 and 35 cents. 
DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N.C. 


An illustrated book- 
let showing all styles 
will be mailed free on 
request, 


RY 


[ 
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o’clock’”’? Even in a country that boasts of 
its boulevards it would not be hard to find 
a rutty old road, or one that could be 
made so, or a cornfield; but to find both 
of them together, by noon, is a different 
matter. 

As it was easier to build the road than 
the cornfield I shot out a couple of scouts 
on motorcycles to find the corn, and while 
they were searching the highways and by- 
ways for the best location I loaded up one 
truck with split rails, and several more with 
pick-and-shovel Mexicans, and then waited 
for reports. 

When the best location was phoned in, 
out we went, forty or fifty strong; and as 
the cornfield was on the state highway and 
surrounded by a beautiful barb-wire fence, 
most of the men began covering the pave- 
ment with about six inches of dirt, while 
the others built a tumble-down old rail 
fence to mask the barbs. 

When the macadam was entirely camou- 
flaged we sent the motor trucks and a few 
wagons over it, running a snaky course, 
first on top, then over the sides, and once 
even into the ditch and out again. Presto: 
We had “‘a fine old Southern country road, 
running by a cornfield” —and ready to 
shoot at noon! 

In cases like this it is wiser to sidestep the 
supervisors and explain afterward—if ex- 
planations are necessary. We are usually 
through and away before any of the chronic 
beefers can get action, for the average 
driver seeing that gang at work will think it 
has something to do with county construc- 
tion and will never dream it is a bunch of 
movie people engaged in geography. 

Those who happened to be passing at 
noon learned the joke when they saw Gerald 
Fairfax making his triumphal entry into 
Richmond, but they were either too inter- 
ested or too late to kick. By one o’clock the 
magic carpet was gone and the California 
highway again appeared, where but a 
moment before the first families of Virginia 
drove in splendid pageantry. 

When I was at the Climax we had a 
director who was always changing his 
mind—at the Climax the directors are the 
whole works—and these changes were often 
instantaneous and very bewildering. One 
time we had been working up some swell 
sets for a Wall Street story, and I had just 
finished putting up a profile of a huge grain 
elevator, and was throwing bouquets up 
against it, permitting them to bounce back 
upon my chest, when up comes Gidney, the 
director, and says: ‘‘Gus, this story has 
taken a new turn, and I find now instead of 
the grain elevator I want to shoot a scene in 
front of Flatiron Building, looking across 

Madison Square to the Garden Tower; and 
I’ve got to have it by Wednesday morning!” 
And though Wednesday was only thirty-six 
hours away, at nine o’clock we were ready 
to shoot a picture across the bow of the 
flattest iron building in captivity, with trol- 
ley cars passing in bunches; and ’way off 
over the tops of the trees could be seen the 
tower of Madison Square Garden in all its 
Moorish splendor. 


The Use of Dust and Yellow Smoke 


Trick camera work? No, sir, nor minia- 
tures either. All that day I had a gang 
changing the profile of the grain elevator to 
show about two stories of the Flatiron 
Building. Fortunately it was on a part of 
the lot near Sunset Boulevard, so when we 
knocked down the fence to show the cars 
going by, a walnut orchard across the way 
gave a fine imitation of Madison Square; 
then over behind we stuck up a silhouette 
of the Garden Tower showing just above 
the tree tops. 

That sounds pretty crude; a New Yorker 
would detect the counterfeit immediately, 
you think. But you forget the wind that 
blows round that naughty corner. It is 
amazing how camouflooey dust can be. In 


| this case a few shovelfuls thrown in front 


of the fans toned down the block of cars— 
whose congestion had been arranged—so 
that nobody could have told whether they 


| were Broadway, N. Y., or Pacific Electric, 


L. A. This also put Madison Square Park 
in a gentle haze, and the Garden Tower was 
just faintly visible in the distance. 

If we wish to introduce a haze in the 
middle distance, so that far-off objects or 
scenes will be just vaguely suggestive, the 
atmospheric effect is achieved by burning 
yellow smoke flares ’way off on the edge of 
the picture, and allowing the breeze to dis- 
tribute and sweep the smoke gently across 
the landscape. 


March 16, kA 
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In the frontier days of America the In- 
dians often used grass fires to mask their 
movements, and in the Boer War one of 
the snappiest battles occurred when those 
camoufaking Dutchmen snook up behind 
a grass fire and surprised the British in 
bathing. We also use smoke in our battle 
scenes and fires, with very dramatic effect; 
but it also serves the happy purpose of 
covering a multitude of artistic sins. Fog 
effects are produced by smoking up the 
scene and then waiting for it to settle down 
into a gentle haze. | 

In storms, holocausts and battle we 
usually turn on a whole battery of cameras 
so that there will be no possibility of a 
retake, due to film scratching, static or other 
laboratory reasons; for should it be found 
necessary to make the picture over on 
another day the wind might be in the wrong 
direction, which would mask those things 
that had better not be masked and leave 
unmasked things that should be masked; 
or by blowing straight into the camera 
obscure the whole darn thing. We use the 
same weather etiquette as do the fellows in 
the trenches when they are releasing poi- 
sonous gases. | 

In the case of wind and sand storms the 
high-velocity fans are indispensable. We 
did a cyclone picture a while ago, and by 
using seven or eight of these big blades, 
running full tilt, developed a wind so strong 
it blew several of the actors right off their 
feet, and one young lady lost so many of 
her garments that we had to cut the picture, 
A lightning-rod agent going up a ladder 
was actually torn away and thrown to the 
ground. A real cyclonic vortex was at- 
tained by shooting the air from two angles, 
which met in the middle of the set. ; 

+ 


Marvelous Miniatures | 


But the real sensation came when the 
cyclone passed over a Kansas farm, A 
whole town was wiped out, steeples fley 
about, trees were uprooted, sheds wen! 
sailing away, and the cows left for Lowa by 
the way of the moon. Gg 

Do I “dare dast’”’ tell how it was done’ 
T’llrisk it; for if there is anyone who think: 
that we actually plant cameras all over thi 
Middle West and then wait a few years fo 
a real cyclone, he ought to be tapped fo 
the simples. 

Of course the thing was done right on th 
premises, and not one person in the Street 
of Cairo, which was just across the lot 
was even aware of the terrible storm. Ther 
are so many noises round the movie studi) 
that silence would be the only sensationa 
sensation. i 

The devastated farm occupied a spac 
about as big as the library carpet; th 
houses and moo cows were bought at th 
toy shop or were secured from Pete 
Props; and the meteorological disturbance 
was caused by the good old aéroplane fan 
So there; now nobody will ever go to th 
pictures again! But just to get even wit 
the legitimate stage I’m going to snitch 0 
them too. Maude Adams really cannot fly 
When she soars up among the trees i 
Peter Pan she is on wires! I know, for Ipu 
them on her myself. . | 

There are some movie men so simple i 
their faith that should one of them shoot 
picture of a German plane dropping bomt 
on Dallas, Texas, he would consider it 
breach of studio etiquette to tell the Da 
lasians that the scene was really not stage 
in Dallas at all. » | 

While I am on the forbidden subjett ( 
miniatures I wish also to confess that 
are using them less and less to attain rea 
istic effects, and more and more in phat 
tasms and allegories. 

In the good old days, if we wished { 
alibi a location we built a miniature of i 
and when this had been registered on tl 
screen for a moment we would shoota clos 
up of some action, and the audience woul 
combine the location with the action an 
the proper atmosphere would be created. 

Suppose, for instance, a man on tl! 
masthead cries out “‘Land!’’ He sees j 
the offing the South Sea Islands, where a 
the subsequent action is to take plac 
Formerly we would alibi this location wit 
the dear little miniature of the South Se 
Islands, and the rest of the story would 
made anywhere we could find character! 
tic foliage; but nowadays we actually sho 
a flash of the islands. This is made possib 
by the universal use of the motion-pict 
camera. There are men all over the wé 
who, for so mucha foot, will shoot anyt 
from a volcano in eruption to.a stre 
Tibet. (Continued on Page 74) 
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HAT’S what takes place in each cylinder 
in your motor—every time you drive. 
f your motor has six cylinders there are 
3,200 piston strokes every minute—792,000 
‘complete piston strokes every hour you 
lrive. 
| That’s what happens under the hood. 

Is it any wonder that the heat climbs to 
,000 degrees at the piston head? Think 
vhat this heat would do unless these ter- 
‘ifically-heated pistons and cylinder-walls 
vere protected. 

_ That’s where Havoline Oil comes in. /t 


Havoline greases are compounded of Havoline Oil and pure, sweet tallow. Clean to handle and correct in body. 


Judian Refining Company 


Incorporated 


HAVOLINE OIL 


protects the rubbing surfaces. Heat and wear 
and tear do not break down the protecting 
film of Havoline Oil. It saves lost power 
from gas escaping from the combustion 
chambers. It keeps your motor running 
sweetly. Your motor responds instantly to 
the extraordinary quality of Havoline. 


If you do not feed your motor the best oil 
you can find, you do not give it a fair show. 
The owner of a thoroughbred horse would 
not feed him inferior oats or bed him in 
poor straw and expect him to win his races. 
Treat your motor as you would a blue- 


Producers and Refiners 
of Petroleum 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


“It Makes a Difference”’ 


New York 


blooded race-horse. Give it the best care 
and the best lubricants you can. It will pay 
you back with interest in cheerful, unfaltering 
service. 


Havoline Oil is scientifically graded into 
Light, Medium, and Heavy. 


Keep your motor sweet-tempered by feed- 
ing it Havoline. You may find it necessary 
to drive your present car next year, and the 
year after that. The oil you use is important 
to the life of your car, whether you continue 
to drive it yourself or want a good price for 
it when you sell it or trade it in. 


FIVE US.GALLONS NET. 


HAVOLINE 


OIL 


Manes a Olfremence™ 


) MEDIUM ) 


Bp) 'NDIAN Rerinine Co. 
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OR years both 

motorists and en- 

gineers were in 
the dark as to the amount 
of friction and consequent 
wear due to the sediment 
formed in the average 
motor oil. 

Inferior oil breaks down 
under the terrifi¢ heat of an 
automobile, farm tractor or 
stationary engine and forms 
voluminous black sediment. This 
sediment causes rapid wear of the 
parts because it crowds out good oil 
at points where friction occurs. 


How a lubricant muzzles the 
tiny teeth of friction 


If you could look at the surface of a 
bearing or other engine part through a 
powerful magnifying glass, what would 
you see? 

Not a smooth, even surface, but thou- 
sands of microscopic teeth. Sediment ex- 
cludes the protective film of the oil and 
allows these tiny teeth to grab and tear 
at each other, thus causing rapid wear. 


A practical proof of superiority 

The Sediment Test, illustrated above, 
is as simple as it is convincing. 

The bottle at the left contains a sample 
of ordinary oil taken from the crankcase 
of an engine after 500 miles of running. 

In the right-hand bottle is a sample of 
Veedol after being used for 500 miles 
under identical conditions. 

Notice that ordinary oil contains over 
five times as much sediment as Veedol. 

Airplane engineers have recently dis- 
covered the rapidity with which the \ 
average oil breaks down and forms sedi- ‘ 
ment under the intense heat of an air- 
plane engine. They have proved the 
value of the Sediment Test and of a lu- 
bricant that resists heat. 

Loss by evaporation due to the heat of 
the engine is large with ordinary oil. The 
heat-resisting quality of Veedol reduces 
this loss to a negligible quantity. 


Make this test for yourself 


Drain the oil out of your crankcase 
and fill with kerosene. Run the engine 
very slowly for 30 seconds and then 
clean out all kerosene. Refill with Veedol 
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PENNSYLVANIA BASE 


THE LUBRica 
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CYLINDER WALLS P>. PS HEAT OF EXPLOSION 2000° to 3000° Fahr. 
—— 4 


180" to 350°Fahr —" 
2. PISTON HEADS 
[ 300" to (000° Fah 
a if 
/ 
7. PISTON WALLS. 
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<= _200°to400° Fahr. 
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SUMP OIL 
90° to 200° Fahr 
CRANK BEARING O1L e= 
140° to 250° Fahr 


Sectional viewof a popular ty pe of motor, show- 
ing high operating temperatures that cause 
rapid destruction of the average automobile oil. 


and make a test run. You will find 
your engine has acquired new power and 
a snappy pick-up. It will run more 
smoothly and give greater gasoline mile- 


a Buy Veedol today 


Your dealer has Veedol in stock, or can 
get it for you. If he will not, write us for the 
name of the nearest dealer who can supply you. 


TIDE WATER OIL COMPANY 
Veedol Department 
1627 Bowling Green Building, New York 


Branches: Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, San Francisco 


Millions of tiny 
leeth cover the ap- 
parently’ mirror- 
like surface: of a 
bearing or other 
working parl ofan 
engine. These teeth 
leary and, grind 
_ each other unless 
» kept apart by a 
' protecting film of 
lubricant. 


An 80-page book on lubrication 
for 10c 


Written by a prominent engineer. Used as 
text book in many schools and colleges. Also 
contains Veedol Lubrication Chart, showing h 
correct grade of Veedol for every make of car, 
tractor, or stationary engine, winter or sum- 
mer. Send 10c for a copy. It may save you 
many dollars. 
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Some of the early miniatures, showing 
toy trains plunging horribly off the end of 
the trestle while Hazardous Hannah clung 
to the throttle, and little battleships moved 
jerkily across the raging main, were so 
childish as to be downright funny. Those 
toys were what put the illness into illusion. 
Even our real stuff is often under suspicion 
because of those very silly miniatures. 

But if we are often ridiculous in the 
small things we sometimes reach sublimity 
in the big stuff. Last fall I was ordered to 
make a pyramid two hundred feet high, 
with some three hundred steps leading up 
to a temple at the top. That was a large 
order, and I was pretty nearly resigned to 
trick-camera work when one of the boys 
came in and said he had a solution. 

“There is a fine young mountain up in 
the Santa Monica Cafion,” said he, ‘‘that 
is almost pyramidal in shape. With very 
little masking its edges can be made per- 
fectly straight and symmetrical, and then 
by shooting against the light we can get a 
perfect silhouette of the greatest pyramid 
the Aztecs ever built.” 

We did—and in two days’ time! 

Our monumental work comes when we 
are given whole cities to build, whether 
they be groups of Babylonian temples or 
entire streets in Paris at the time of the 
French Revolution. These sets often run 
into enormous expense and take months to 
complete, and then can be used but for 
the single picture. Smaller street sets, 
however, such as are to be found in mining 
towns, New England villages or Belgian 
towns, may often be: used with slight 
changes for several stories. It is customary 
in such cases to see that not all the good 
camera shots are exhausted in one story. 

Sometimes we find it more convenient 
and cheaper to send away for actual scenes 
of distant locations, which if cunningly 
spliced into the story will give the thing its 
exotic character. 

We had a company in Honolulu last fall 
making a Hawaiian picture, and while there 
they got several hundred feet of Japanese 
fishing stuff and some street scenes in the 
foreign quarter for another scenario; and 
one member of the company that was to 
use the stuff was sent along to appear in 
these locations, in order to identify them 
with the story. 

In another case in which this was done 
a distant location was procured as an alibi 
to some sets we were building by the San 
Gabriel River, but when it arrived it was 
discovered that the river in the foreign pic- 
ture was running from left to right, while 
in our local sets it went in the opposite 
direction. As it was impossible to change 
the San Gabriel set on account of light and 
background, what was to be done? Change 
the river, of course. It took a week of heavy 
digging and teaming inorder to accomplish 
this violence to Nature for even a few hours, 
but that was cheaper than sending way over 
to Honolulu for another alibi. 

Some of the tales of speed I could tell 
would be so startling as to get me a ticket 
to a certain overcrowded club in Wash- 
ington, but I am going to risk a few 
anyway. In one big production of the 
screen, Ford’s Theater — balconies, audito- 
rium, seats, boxes, orchestra, stage and pro- 
scenium arch—was started on Tuesday at 
eight A. M. and completed Thursday noon. 


One Week’s Orders 


Once under high pressure we put a 
Venetian barge that held eighteen people in 
Westlake Park between noon one day and 
noon the next. And the joke of it is the 
director does not know to this day how it 
moved about. When he called out: “To 
the right a little there; now back; now go 
ahead across the pond and stop by those 
lilies,’ every one of his commands was 
absolutely obeyed, yet not one person on 
the barge so much as moved a finger. Piano 
wire, which next to trees and smoke is our 
greatest little camoufaking friend, will often 
fool people right in the set. Four strands 
of this invisible power ran from the barge 
to the shore, and four men concealed in the 
foliage round the lake knew exactly what I 
meant when I raised my hat, scratched my 
head or blew my nose. We often pull stunts 
like that, just to kid the directors, who 
think they are very cute. 

To show the resourcefulness of the tech- 
nical department further, in one week we 
had an order for an electrocution chair like 
the one in Sing Sing, a Chinese dragon sixty 
feet long, a street parade in Chinatown, a 
near-bronze statue of General Frémont, a 


_ actorlike, ‘‘I thought Condon would see! 
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bunch of candlesticks such as the Norse- . 
men used, a gun carriage for a French 7, | 
and a complete set of antique furniture, 
Added to this we had to turn out a full- 
rigged, perfectly seaworthy catboat to hold 
ten people, and to have it launched at Bal- 
boa in thirty-six hours! 

Another of our sprightly props of cam- 
ouflage is rock cloth—the same as they use 
on the stage. If in the midst of a beautiful 
little sylvan spot an irrigating hydrant 
should raise its concrete head we would 
simply toss a rock cloth over it, scatter a 
little dirt and a few old leaves about, stick 
some growing things in the cracks, and 
behold—a rock that would make Plym- 
outh jealous! a 

We have a camera man who is a perfect 
bear on composition. He’ll order trees cut 
down, fences moved and any old thing, if 
they are throwing his picture out of bal- 
ance. But his particular weakness is for 
rocks in the foreground—real or manufac- 
tured. One day when he was feeling par- 
ticularly rocky he said to me: ‘‘Gus, what 
chance is there to get a great big bowlder, 
the size of an upright piano, down fe 
that bench?” “How many feet are you 
going to shoot?” I asked. When he sai 
“ About fifty,’ Ireplied: ‘If that’s all you 
can get your focus, for you can have your 
rock in just one minute.” pe 

Grabbing off a bunch of Mexican extras 
I piled them up in a human pyramid 
artistic contours, and when I threw a rock 
cloth over them they gave a perfect imita- 
tion of a moving bed of lava until th 
director called ‘‘Camera!” and then fora 
minute or more they were as still as geolo 


Lopez and the Rattler 


There is no end of Mexicans who like 
nothing better than hiring themselves o 
as scenery; keeping still is their peculia 
excellence. The soldiers in Europe m 
resort to weird devices in order to rem 
alive; our soldiers prefer death in 
trenches, at two bits an hour, to d 9 
round in the hot sun and being bawled ou 
by a nervous director. It is remark 
how some of these fellows can play de 
without so much as batting an eye, a 
maybe stop breathing for sixty feet of fi 
in a close-up. 14 

These human props are sometimes ul 
jected to deadly tests of heroism; wh 
for instance, they are compelled to lie 
fectly still while the retreating cav 
picks its way madly between their prostr: 
bodies, strewn about the battlefield. It 
no picnic either to lie flat on your back in < 
close-up, with your eyes open to the su 


your map, stopping every minute or two ti 
use divining rods on your nose. Then, 2 
all good movie men die with their mout 
open, it often happens that the fragrance: 
of the chili bean may lure the annoying in 
sect within the dietary portal. The poet 
needn’t worry about death having ni 
stings; just let ’em play dead in a wa 
story when the weather is muggy. . 
The dead hero who should have a bueke 
of Iron Crosses is a fellow named Leo 
Lopez, who during the making of a deser 
picture played dead in a big scene for forty 
five minutes, with a rattlesnake crawlin) 
back and forth across his neck. 
When someone called Condon’s att 
tion to the situation he stopped the actio. 
and told another Mexican, who could tall 
snake, to go and lure the beast off Lope 
and kill it. = | 
““Weren’t you frightened, Leon?”’ aske: 
Mrs. Lopez, who was also working extra 
““We heard the rattle way over by the foun 
tain, where Lacy was shooting an insert. 
“Sure, I was frightened,’’ answered ou 
hero; ‘‘but I wouldn’t crab no picture fo 
no damn rattlesnake. Besides,” he addec 


and want to shoot a swell close-up; yo 
don’t get chances like that every day.” 

While we are still speaking of inse 
must tell a good one that happened at 
studio at Fort Lee. The studio had ro 
up forty perfect quinces for an O 
bathing scene, and as I recall the 
its intention was to beas daring as we 
We were a little squeamish as to how t 
women members of the censor board W 
stand it, but we didn’t need to w 
Nature did the censoring. 

Everything went fine and dandy di 


.rehearsal; the girls were splashing abou 


with squeals and musical-comedy hila 
while round the sides or on the Mot 
benches the best lookers were drape 

(Concluded on Page 78) 
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Important Notice 


As there are inferior floor-coverings 
nowadays that look like linoleum on 
the surface, but which are merely 
felt paper imitations, remember these 
two easy ways to tell genuine lino- 
leum, First, look at the back and be 
sure it is burlap. Second, try to tear 
it. Imitations tear easily. 
he 
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floors for your home 


The beauty of a room, like that of a painting, lies much in the symphony 
of colors. No one knows this better than the American woman, who, in 
choosing her draperies, wallpapers and rugs, has developed a fine sense for 
color harmonies and contrasts that make a picture to the eye. 

In the past, however, the floor of a room has been too often left “out of 
the picture.” But now, with the use of the Blabon Art Linoleums, American 
women are selecting their floors in colors and designs in the spirit of each 
particular room. 

Blabon floors in soft tones of green and brown and gray, without patterns; and Blabon 
ornamented floors, in a diversity of colors, with designs elaborate and simple, rich and delicate, 
have achieved a distinct and growing vogue in American homes. 

Blabon Art Linoleums serve equally well either as floors, with woven rugs thrown over 

_ them, or as floor-coverings, without the use of woven rugs. They are quiet, resilient and com- 
fortable to walk upon. They cost less than hardwood floors, and less than good rugs. They are 
more sanitary than wood floors, impervious to ordinary stains, easy to care for, and extremely 
durable. 

There are 361 different Blabon designs and plain colors for every type of room, from the: 
reception hall to the kitchen. Ask your dealer to show you the genuine Blabon creations. 


Established 67 years 


The George W. Blabon Company Philadelphia 


BLABON:r!Linoleums 
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Think What YourBooklet 


OUR booklet or catalog 
has to compete in interest 
with all the magazines and 


letters that arrive in the same mail. 


If you have been neglectful of 
its beauty —if you have indulged 


the wickedly false economy of — 


cheap paper and cheap printing— 
blame yourself and not your follow- 
up if the order never comes. 


To make your booklet, whose 
purpose is to sell, compete with the 
magazines whose mission is to en- 
tertain, begin your planning with 
the paper. 


Don’t tell your printer you want 
a fine piece of printing and then 
try to drive a bargain for a paper 
that may or may not work on his 
presses. Buy a paper that is the 
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correct standard for the work that 
you require. ; 


Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers are specially designed to fill 
every need for book-paper printing. : 


They are called ‘‘Standard’’ be- ' 
cause their performance in the 


press-room is of standard excel~ 
lence and because the different — 


grades are so well suited for differ 


ent kinds of work. 5 
t 


Let the Warren Suggestion Book j 
help you plan your printing 


T will be sent on request to 


buyers of printing, printers, en- 


gravers, and their salesmen. 


If you want to create a ll 


3 


ers 


P 


Must Contend Wit 


distinguished booklet, look in the 
book at the specimen leaves of 
Warren’s Cameo. 


Cameo is a dull-coated, ivory- 
like paper that deepens halftones 
and dignifies type. 


If it’s a catalog of fine machin- 
ery or jewelry, look at the section 
of the Suggestion Book that shows 
Warren’s Lustro. Lustro is the 
highest refinement of surface in 
glossy-coated papersand reproduces 
halftones with the faultless accuracy 
of an engraver’s proof. 


If your booklet is to contain fine 
color-work, look at the color-work 
in our book. Note its character 
and note the zame of the Warren 
‘Standard paper it was printed on. 


If you have only a little money 
to spend for paper, then you must 
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pay attention to what you buy. 
The less the paper is to cost the 
more reason for careful choosing. 

You will see all our medium- 
priced and low-priced papers in 
the Suggestion Book. 


Warren’s Printone, ‘‘better than 
super, cheaper than coated,’’ is a 
happy medium between the “‘super’’ 
and the coated. 

Warren’s Cumberland Superand 
Warren’s Cumberland Machine 
Book are shown. Feel of them. 
Note the kind of engravings we rec- 
ommend using with these stocks. 


Then you will know exactly 
what your own printing will be 
like, because from our highest 
grade to our lowest priced, the 
quality of Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers is standard. 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY 


200 Devonshire Street 
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The Grim Side 


of Puffed Rice 


Puffed Rice, Corn Puffs, and Puffed Wheat as you see them, 
are airy, flimsy bubbles which seem too good to eat. But this is 
the history of them. 

They were invented by a college scientist—Prof. A. P. Anderson. 
He studied for long, with grains sealed in a gaspipe, to discover a 
way to explode them. 

Now they are sealed in huge guns, 
like a cannon. The guns are re- 
volved in a fiery heat for an hour. 
That’s where these grains get their 
fascinating flavor—from 550 degrees 
of heat. 

Then, when all moisture is turned 
to steam, the guns are shot, and the 
steam explodes. Every food cell is 
blasted foreasy digestion. Puffed Rice 
is puffed to eight times normal size. 

There occur in every kernel a 
hundred million explosions—one for every food cell. 

The result is these bubble-like tidbits. They seem like fairy 
foods. Millions of pounds are used as confections. 

Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat 
are whole grains made wholly digest- 
ible. Puffed Grains are scientific 
foods. They do not tax the stom- 
ach, yet every atom feeds. They 
represent the utmost in hygienic 
grain foods. The better you know 
them the more you will use. 


Puffed 


Rice 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Corn 


Puffs 


Each 15c Except in Far West 


With cream and sugar, Puffed Grains taste like fragile nutmeats. In bowls of milk 
they form crisp, toasted morsels. Mixed with fruit they form a delightful blend. . Salted 
or buttered—like peanuts or popcorn—they seem much like confections. 

There are countless ways of serving. And every serving means an ideal food, cooked 
as grain foods never were before. 

These will be your staple grain foods when you come to know them well. 
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(Concluded from Page 74) 
modest attitudes. Occasionally one would 
swat a happy mosquito, and Belden, the 
director, would bawl her out for spoiling 
the tableau. 

Suddenly a buzzing like a flock of saw- 
mills drew nigh, and as it grew into a 
whistling roar a great cloud appeared over 
the studio and out went the daylight. At 
thesametime “ Forty beautiful odalisques— 
forty” temporarily eschewed art and took 
to their perfumed tub, screaming and 
squealing as though possessed. A casual 
studio visitor might have thought from the 
noise that we were shooting a scene in the 
psychopathic ward. 

Evidently those first mosquitoes liked 
our Moorish pets so well they went scout- 
ing over to Jersey to round up the gang, 
and that first cloud represented merely the 
class of 715; the Landsturm, being older 
and slower, probably wouldn’t be over for 
ten or fifteen minutes. 

For a long time it looked as though the 
nymphs would have to take their chances at 
the bottom of the tank, for the banqueters 
when they found their feast submerged 
broke forth in roars of insect profanity, 
and the girls had to splash one another’s 
heads to keep them from biting their silly 
little beans. Finally the girls were got out, 
wrapped in mackintoshes and hurried to 
their dressing rooms. 

Twice after that we tried to make the 
same scene, but aéroplane scouts wirelessed 
the news to the bunch in Jersey, and they 
were always on the job. The picture, as 
finally made, would have passed any censor. 

Our chamber of commerce boasts that 
California has the biggest of everything— 
from beets to booms; but our mosquitoes 
do not compare in size, beauty or punch 
with the Eastern kind, and though our flies 
are not so numerous their sincerity cannot 
be equaled anywhere. They give the tech- 
nical department some of their hardest 
battles. Flies are worse camera hogs than 
actors; they wouldn’t be so bad if they’d 
stay at the table and eat, but between 
courses they up and fly in droves all round 
the camera, just to be in the close-ups, and 
when they pass directly in front of the lens 
they take on the proportions of buzzards. 

When we stage a banquet scene it is a 
banquet—not pasteboard eats, such as they 
have on the stage, but the real Peruvian 
doughnuts. And when one of these great 
open-air feasts—for, alas, our banquet halls 
are usually shy two or more walls—is an- 
nounced and the diners sit down to their 
happy feed they soon discover that every 
fly from as far north as Inyo County is also 
in attendance. 


Poison Gas at Dinner 


I have seen some dreadful tragedies 
enacted at these banquets. Often this will 
be the biggest meal that some of our most 
extra men—who’ve rented their “‘soup and 
fish” for the occasion—have had in years; 
and they’ll sit down prepared to ‘kill it,” 
and then pray for retakes. As I say, I’ve 
seen some of these fellows go to it with ill- 
concealed relish; but as the oil of cinnamon, 
and sometimes formaldehyde, gets to their 
noses they will grow white about the gills, 
and their eating thereafter is nothing but 
play-acting. Many a sumptuous dinner, 
eaten in a palatial set, has been distress- 
ingly regretted off behind the scene docks. 

Yes, as wicked as it seems to use poison 
gases at a banquet, we often have to do it 
just to keep the flies out of our artistic 
ointment. It was because these creatures 
liked burnt sugar so much that we had to 
give up that sticky camouflage for our 
strong waters; our Martinis are'now drier 
than ever. 5 

I tried to show in the first part of this 
tale that there is no particular merit in 
literalism — that it is a greater artistic 
triumph to conjure the Taj Mahal on the 
lot than to go to India to shoot it. On the 
other hand, in many ways we are demand- 
ing realism with a capital Ree. If we are 
doing a coal-mine story we want coal— 
tons of it—and not black rock painted up 
in imitation. It is only when we can’t get 
the real stuff that we have to earn our 
salaries as camoufakers. 
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A few years ago our war pictures got 
by because our peace-loving countrymen 
knew no more about them than they did 
about knitting; but now—heavens! We 
have to pass the critical inspection of ten 
million heroes, real and potential, as well as 
the great army of rocking-chair strategists 
That’s why some of our late pictures are 
better than anything they can make in the 
trenches; Art again proving that she is 
higher than Nature! 

No doubt everybody remembers those 
fine old Revolutionary stories where a 
bunch of twenty-five Hessians marched 
round the camera until you thought the 
whole British Army had gone by. I recall 
one of Washington at Valley Forge, where 
some of the scenes were evidently made 
weeks apart, for the soldiers advanced 
bravely through two feet of snow, but when 
they broke they ran back into beautiful 
spring weather. In the most exciting part 
of that story Nature pulled one of her sud- 
denest changes. The spy entered the rear 
of the house over deep snowdrifts, and a 
moment later emerged, with the papers 
out into the sunshine and flowers. : 

In these days of intensive and expensive 
realism we have gone the limit; and now 
the size of our armies is limited only by the 
capacity of the camera to record them. At 
that, however, there are times when we 
simply have to deceive. There is an old 
axiom to the effect that it takes nine tailors 
to make a man; let me tell of a case where 
the percentages were reversed. By the aid 
of a little trick of the camera one tailor 
uniformed nine men. 


Big Armies With Few Men 


Suppose a director has but thirty tents 
and ninety men, and with this small and in. 
expensive company wishes to show a great 
army encamped. It can’t be done, eh’ 
There’s really nothing to it. 

Imagine a camera set up on the axis 0} 
a semicircular fence, and on the fence 
huddled together, are thirty boys; but th 
camera angle can show only half of them 
After covering the first fifteen, suppose wi 
begin to panoram the camera from left t 
right; we soon bring the second fifteen inti 
the field of vision, while the first fiftee: 
have dropped out. Now what is there, | 
ask you, to prevent the first fifteen fron 
beating it round to the right so as to get o1 
the fence and be in the picture again as th 
camera keeps moving? Nothing. 

That is the way Condon multiplied thirt; 
men into the army of Cornwallis—a sort a 
military leapfrog. In this case the field wa 
laid out in segments, and after the camer 
had been pammed about ten degrees it wa 
stopped and the whole outfit moved ove 
into the next segment, and so on round fo 
ninety degrees; the right-hand row of tent 
in one segment became the left-hand rowi 
the next, giving the appearance of cont 
nuity when the picture was panoramicall 
projected in a single sweep. x 

In the same way four cannon and som 
artillerymen were repeated so as appa 
ently to bring into action a battery « 
thirty-six pieces. After the big scene 
registered it was easy to shoot to close-t 
and with an occasional flash back to the p: 
a perfect illusion of immensity was 

I think I have made it plain tha 
battlefronts of Europe are not the 
places where camouflage is in vo 
worst comes to worst we can send Ge 
Pershing a few camera men and leav 
selectives at home. 

But whether we do or don’t, you ¢a 
on one thing: The Germans are goi 
see some strange sights when the A 
camoufakers get under way! We 
cruited more than two hundred fron 
studios here. They wouldn’t take me, | 
cause I’m forty-two years old; and be 
they say the name Gus Berger might 
misunderstood in France; but when 


know whether they are fighting in 
Baden or in Minneapolis-Minneap 

If the Allies would only turn 0 
management of the Western Front 
good movie studio I feel sure the war ¥ 
soon end in confusion. 


‘How “Big Business” gets the most out of the Coal Pile 
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F saving Coal means losing Power, the ultimate economy is doubtful. 
Getting more heat and power out of Jess Coal has been the problem 
that the manufacturing interests of the Nation have had to solve. And 

in the solving of this problem there is a great lesson to individual coal users. 


For the devices and maintenance mate- 
rials which have conserved industrial coal 
piles can often be applied, in some meas- 
ure at least, to smaller coal-saving 
problems. 


For instance, the covering of heat-carry- 
ing pipes or surfaces with scientifically 
designed insulation is saving America’s 
manufacturers millions of dollars’ worth 
of heat each year—coal power that would 
otherwise be wasted. 


Of equal importance, the loss from wear, 
friction and leakage has been cut to a 
minimum through the use of specialized 
“packing”? devices and materials that 
are known to every engineer as main- 
tenance materials—necessities to efficient 
plant operation. 


It is a source of great satisfaction to us 
to have supplied America’s plants with 
both heat insulations and maintenance 
materials—to have been for 25 years one 
of the champions for coal saving—to feel 
that our commercial efforts to further the 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories— Branches in 61 Large Cities 


ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


cause of power-plant economy have in 
a large sense helped in national 
conservation. 


And just as it is your personal duty to 
use coal carefully—just as it is a national 
duty to save it—it seems to us our cor- 


porate duty to further the gospel of fuel _ 


conservation. 
a * * 


Johns-Manville 
Coal Conservation Products 


Asbestos and Magnesia Pipe and Boiler 
Insulations, to reduce radiation and heat 
loss from uninsulated heated surfaces in 
power plants, public institutions, private 
residences, etc.; Packings for engines, 
pump and valve rods and pipe joints, to 
prevent steam leakage and power loss; 
Steam Traps to collect condensation 
without leakage of steam; Refractory 
Cements to lengthen the life of boiler 
settings and prevent setting leakage; and 
many other power plant maintenance 
materials. 
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The Age-Old Wonder of Lead 


EAD is as old as history. Julius Caesar sent plumbers, with his legions, 
into barbarian lands. Pipe they laid has been dug from English soil. 


Lead is not classed as a “‘precious metal,’ but to modern life it is vital. Man lives ina house piped 
With lead, looks through window glass made partly of lead, eats from a china plate glazed with 
lead, bathes in a tub the porcelain surface of which includes lead, protects his feet with rubber 
overshoes into which lead has entered, rides on automobile tires containing lead, runs his machinery 


on lead-alloy bearings. 


But perhaps lead’s greatest value today is as paint. 
Lead paint makes buildings beautiful—inside and out. 
Lead paint protects from the weather. 


oe The form of lead used in house paint is known as 
white-lead. Like all good things it is imita- 
ted. Not all paint is white-lead. You 
can be sure your paint is pure lead 


~ 
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white-lead. Have 


babbitt or the solder. 


We are experts in the fitting of soft-metal alloys to every industrial need. There 
is a Dutch Boy Solder for you; there is a Dutch Boy Babbitt for you. When you 
and our technical men together have determined the right one for your need, the 
\ - Dutch Boy trade-mark will assure you of its uniformity of composition and service. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS BOSTON CINCINNATI BUFFALO CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 


by buying Dutch Boy- 


We Make 
Babbitts and Solders 


I EAD is important in industry in the form of bearing metals and solder. Both 
these materials are so-called soft metal alloys. The lead supplies certain 
desired qualities and the quantity therefore varies with the work required of the 


Write our nearest branch for definite information 
on your own problem. 


LEAD IN PAINT 


it mixed with pure linseed oil for exterior work; with 
turpentine or a flatting oil for beautiful, soft, interior 
wall decoration. 


A handsome portfolio of colored plates, of great 
value to anyone who is planning to paint his 

house, inside or out, will be sent free to 
you if you will address any of our 
branches that are named 
below. 
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COMPANY 


John T. Lewis C& Bros. Co., Philadelphia 
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National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburg! 
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night not have, of course; and yet reli- 
riously and moralistically, like an anchorite, 
jecause of duty and current belief and what 
jeople would say and think, Ernestine’s 
josition and faith, his career and that of 
the children—he had put them all aside, 
yut of his mind, forgotten them almost, as 
yest he might. It had been hard at times, 
ind sad, but so it had been. 

And look at him now, old, not exactly 
eeble yet—no, not that yet, not quite!— 
yut life-weary and almost indifferent. All 
hese years he had wanted, wanted— 
yvanted—an understanding mind, a tender 
neart, the some one woman—she must 
xxist somewhere—who would have sym- 
yathized with all the delicate shades and 
neanings of his own character, his art, his 
piritual as well as his material dreams 
{nd yet look at him! Mrs. Haymaker had 
ilways been with him, present in the flesh 
yr the spirit, and—so 

Though he could not ever say that she 
yas disagreeable to him in a material way— 
ve could not say that she had ever been 
hat exactly—still she did not correspond 
o his idea of what he needed, and so —— 
7orm had meant so much to him, color; the 
‘lorious perfectness of a glorious woman’s 
yody, for instance, the color of her thoughts, 
noods—exquisite they must be, like his 
ywn at times; but no, he had never had 
he opportunity to know one intimately. 
Yo, not one, though he had dreamed of her 
olong. He had never even dared whisper 
his to anyone, scarcely to himself. It was 
iot wise, not socially fit. Thoughts like 
his would tend to social ostracism in his 
rele, or rather, hers—for had she not 
nade the circle? 

And here was the rub with Mr. Hay- 
naker, at least, that he could not make up 
iis mind whether in his restlessness and 
yrivate mental complaints he were not 
‘ven now guilty of a great moral crime in 
othinking. Was it not true that men and 
vomen should be faithful in marriage 
vhether they were happy or not? Was 
here not some psychic law governing this 
natter of union—one life, one love—which 
nade the thoughts and the pains and the 
ubsequent sufferings and hardships of the 
ndividual, whatever they might be, seem 
inimportant? The churches said so. Pub- 
ie opinion and the law seemed to accept 
his. There were so many problems, so 
nuch order to be disrupted, so much pain, 
‘aused, many insoluble problems’ where 
thildren were concerned—if people did not 
tick. Was it not best, more blessed— 
ocially, morally, and in every other way 
mportant—for him to stand by a bad bar- 
rain rather than to cause so much disorder 
ind pain, even though he lost his own soul 
motionally? He had thought so—or at 
east he had acted as though he thought 
o—and yet —— How often had he won- 
lered over this! 

Take, now, some other phases. Granting 
irst that Mrs. Haymaker had, according 
o the current code, measured up to the 
quirements of a wife, good and true, and 
hat at first after marriage there had been 
ust enough of physical and social charm 
tbout her to keep his state from becoming 
ntolerable, still there was this old ache; 
ind then newer things which came with 
the birth of the several children: First 
ilwell—named after a cousin of hers—who 
iad died only two years after he was born; 
ind then Wesley; and then Ethelberta— 
10w he had always disliked that name! 
argely because he had hoped to call her 
Ittilie, a favorite name of his; or Janet, 
ifter his mother. 

Curiously the arrival of these children 
ind the death of poor little Elwell at two 
iad somehow, in spite of his unrest, bound 
um to this matrimonial state and filled him 
vith a sense of duty, and pleasure even— 
most entirely apart from her, he was 
orry to say—in these young lives; though 
{ there had not been children, as he some- 
Imes told himself, he surely would have 
yroken away from her; he could not have 
tood it. They were so odd in their infancy, 
hose little ones, so troublesome and yet so 
tmusing—little Elwell, for instance, whose 
lose used to crinkle with delight when he 
vould pretend to bite his neck, and whose 
surgle of pleasure was so sweet and heart- 
illing that it positively thrilled and lured 
tim. In spite of his thoughts concerning 
: ine—and always in those days they 
Vere rigidly put down as unmoral and 
Pveg. evil, a certain unsocial streak in him 


perhaps which was against law and order 
and well-being—he came to have a deep 
and abiding feeling for Elwell. The latter, 
in some chemic, almost unconscious way, 
seemed to have arrived as a balm to his 
misery, a bandage for his growing wound— 
sent by whom, by what, how? He had 
seized upon his imagination, and so his 
heartstrings—had come, indeed, to make 
him feel understanding and sympathy there 
in that little child; to supply, or seem to at 
least, what he lacked in the way of love and 
affection from one whom he could truly 
love. Elwell was never so happy appar- 
ently as when snuggling in his arms, not 
Ernestine’s, or lying against his neck. And 
when he went for a walk or elsewhere there 
was Elwell always ready, arms up, to cling 
to his neck. He seemed, strangely enough, 
inordinately fond of his father, rather than 
his mother, and never happy without him. 
On his part, Haymaker came to be wildly 
fond of him—that queer little lump of a 
face, suggesting a little of himself and of his 
own mother, not so much of Ernestine; or 
so he thought, though he would not have 
objected to that. Notatall. He was not so 
smallasthat. Toward the end of the second 
year, when Elwell was just beginning to be 
able to utter a word or two, he had taught 
him that silly old rhyme which ran “‘ There 
were three kittens,’’ and when it came to 
“‘and they shall have no ” he would 
stop and say to Elwell, ‘‘What now?” and 
the latter would gurgle ‘‘puh!’’—meaning, 
of course, pie. 

Ah, those happy days with little Elwell, 
those walks with him over his shoulder or 
on his arm, those hours in which of an eve- 
ning he would rock him to sleep in his arms! 
Always Ernestine was there, and happy in 
the thought of his love for little Elwell and 
her—her more than anything else perhaps; 
but it was an illusion—that latter part. He 
did not care for her even then as she thought 
he did. 

All his fondness was for Elwell, only she 
took it as evidence of his growing or en- 
during affection for her—another evidence 
of the peculiar working of her mind. 

And then came that dreadful fever, due 
to some invading microbe which the doc- 
tors could not diagnose or isolate—infantile 
paralysis perhaps; and little Elwell had 
finally ceased to be as flesh and was even- 
tually carried forth to the lorn, disagreeable 
graveyard near Woodlawn. How he had 
groaned internally, indulged in'sad, despond- 
ent thoughts concerning the futility of all 
things human, when this had happened! It 
seemed for the time being as if all color and 
beauty had really gone out of his life for 
good. 

““Man born of woman is of few days and 
full of troubles,’”’ the preacher whom Mrs. 
Haymaker had insisted upon having into 
the house at the time of the funeral had 
read. ‘‘He fleeth also as a shadow and 
continueth not.”’ 

Yes; so little Elwell had fled, as a shadow, 
and in his own deep sorrow at the time he 
had come to feel the first and only sad, 
deep sympathy for Ernestine that he had 
ever felt since marriage; and that because 
she had suffered so much—had lain in his 
arms after the funeral and cried so bitterly. 
It was terrible, her sorrow. Terrible—a 
mother grieving for her first-born! Why 
was it, he had thought at the time, that he 
had never been able to think or make her 
all she ought to be to him? Ernestine at 
this time had seemed better, softer, kinder, 
wiser, sweeter than she had ever seemed; 
more worthy, more interesting than ever he 
had thought her before. She had slaved 
so during the child’s illness, stayed awake 
night after night, watched over him with 
such loving care—done everything, in 
short, that a loving human heart could do 
to rescue her young from the depths; and 
yet even then he had not really been able to 
love her. No, sad and unkind as it might 
seem, he had not. He had just pitied her 
and thought her better, worthier! What 
cursed stars disordered the minds and 
moods of people so? Why was it that these 
virtues of people, their good qualities, did 
not make you love them, did not really bind 
them to you, as against. the things you 
could not like? Why? He had resolved to 
do better in his thoughts, but somehow, in 
ae of himself, he had never been able so 
to do. 

Nevertheless, at that time he seemed to 
realize more keenly than ever her order, 
industry, frugality, a sense of beauty within 
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What to do with that hot-water 
boiler in your kitchen? 


Do what is being done now in thousands of 
homes, where plenty of hot water is needed 
and fuel saving is an object: Connect a 
Lawson Gas Water Heater to the boiler. 


The Lawson.was the first copper-coil boiler 
heater. Today—after nearly.a quarter of a century, 
and its use in moré than a million homes, the Lawson 
stands as the most efficient and 
economical water heater obtain- 
able: Anditcosts little to install! 


a Gas Water Hi eaters 


Light the burner—and you'll have an 
unlimited supply of hot water. The Law- 
son is instantly ready—for ordinary needs 
or emergencies: whether for Monday’s 
wash, father’s shave in the morning, the 
“everlasting ’’ dish-washing, thechildren’s 
Saturday night bath; or the sickroom call. 


The No. 22 Lawson (illustrated) is a DOUBLE coil 
heater—one copper coil within the other. That means big 
water-heating capacity and quick results: the best and 
most economical use of gas consumed. One-piece, drilled 
star burner insures perfect combustion. With this No. 22 
you get more hot water, yet consume less gas. 


Made autofmatic by use of Lawson Thermostatic Valve. 
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Your Plumber or Gas Company can supply you 

Insist on the genuine . Lookforthe name. Let ushelp you. Write for 

booklet, ‘‘ Plenty of Hot Water,’’ showing sizes and styles of Lawson Water Heaters. 
Lawson Manufacturing Co. of Pittsburgh 


Also makers of the famous Lawson Odorless Room Heaters. 
Write for descriptive folder. 
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Motrola 


if is the one thing needed to give you the fullest possible enjoyment from 4 
your phonograph. 

The Motrola is a small electric motor which anyone can attach to the outside of 
a phonograph, in place of the unsightly winding crank—without marring the wood- 


work or altering the mechanism. 

Winds any make—electrically—automatically, at an average cost of about one cent per month. Starts 
winding when phonograph is partly run down. Stops winding when spfing is brought to the proper tension. 
Never forgets. 

Why let the boresome task of winding your phonograph lessen your pleasure in its entertainment 
Why chance the embarrassment of having it run down in the midst of a dance record or in the best part of 
your favorite selection Why put up with these inconveniences when equipping it with the Motrola 
would eliminate them forever? 

Motrolas have been in successful use for over two years and thousands testify to their never failing 
satisfaction, 


Sold by reliable dealers everywhere 


JONES-MOTROLA, Inc., 29 W. 35th St., New York City 


Branches: 
Chicago, 57 E. Jackson Blvy'd. Pittsburgh, 963 Liberty Ave. Kansas City, 702 Commerce Bldg. 
San Francisco, Wiley B. Allen Bldg. Harris Bros.Co., Havana. Talking Machine Supplies Co., Toronto 
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A corner of the Vinegar Bottling Department where Heinz Pure Vinegars are bottled and sealed 
under rigid inspection 
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ONE QUART 


In bottles filled and sealed in the HEINZ establishment 


You put vinegar on food to give it zest—to make it more appetizing. 
Heinz 
Vinegars, because of choice materials and long and careful aging, 
have a flavor and aroma that are delightfully apparent in the food. 

To make sure of getting Heinz Vinegars, buy them in glass, bottled 
and sealed in the Heinz establishment, distinctly labeled with the Heinz 
name. They are as good as vinegars can be made. 


To do this, the vinegar itself must have flavor and aroma. 


Malt, Cider and White, in pints, quarts and half-gallons 


HEINZ 


Imported Olive Oil 


In bottles and cans 


One of the 
IT 
A 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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limits, a certain laudable ambition to do 
something and be somebody—only, only 
he could not sympathize with her ambi- 
tions, could not see that she had anything 
but a hopelessly commonplace and always 
unimportant point of view. There was never 
any flair to her, never any true distinction 
of mind or soul. She seemed always, in spite 
of anything he might say or do, hopelessly 
to identify doing and being with money 
and current opinion—neighborhood public 
opinion, almost—and local social position, 
whereas he knew that distinguished doing 
might as well be connected with poverty 
and shame and disgrace as with these other 
things—wealth and station, for instance; 
things which she could never quite under- 
stand apparently, though he often tried to 
tell her, much against her mood always. 

Look at the cases of the great artists! 
Some of the greatest architects right here 
in the city, or in history, were of peculiar, 
almost disagreeable, history. But no, Mrs. 
Haymaker could not understand anything 
like that, anything connected with history, 
indeed—she hardly believed in history, its 
dark, sad pages, and would never read it, 
or at least did not care to. And as for art 
and artists—she would never have believed 
that wisdom and art understanding and 
true distinction might take their rise out of 
things necessarily low and evil—never. 

Take now the case of young Zingara. Zin- 
gara was an architect like himself, whom he 
had met more than thirty years before, here 
in New York, when he had first arrived, a 
young man struggling to become an archi- 
tect of significance, only he was very poor 
and rather unkempt and disreputable- 
looking. Haymaker had found him several 
years before his marriage to Ernestine in 
the dark old offices of Pyne & Starboard, 
Architects, and had been drawn to him 
definitely; but because he smoked all the 
time and was shabby as to his clothes and 
had no money—why, Mrs. Haymaker, 
after he had married her, and though he had 
known Zingara nearly four years, would 
have none of him. To her he was low, and 
a failure, one who would never succeed. 
Once she had seen him in some cheap 
restaurant that she chanced to be passing, 
in company with a drabby-looking maid, 
and that was the end. 

“‘T wish you wouldn’t bring him here any 
more, dear,’’ she had insisted; and to have 


peace he had complied—only, now look. 
Zingara had since become a great architect, 
but now of course, owing to Mrs. Hay- 
maker, he was definitely alienated. He was 
the man who had since designed the Ats- 
culapian Club, and Symphony Hall with 
its delicate facade, as well as the tower of 
the Wells Building, sending its sweet lines 
so high, like a poetic thought or dream. 
But Zingara was now a dreamy recluse like 
himself, very exclusive, as Haymaker had 
long since come to know, and indifferent 
as to what people thought or said. 

But perhaps it was not just obtuseness to 
certain of the finer shades and meanings 
of life, but an irritating aggressiveness at 
times, backed only by her limited under- 
standing, which caused her to seek and wish 
to be here, there and the other place; wher- 
ever, in her mind, the truly successful— 
which meant nearly always the materially 
successful of a second or third rate charac- 
ter—were, which irritated him most of all. 
How often had he tried to point out the 
difference between true and shoddy dis- 
tinction—the former rarely connected with 
great wealth. 

But no. So often she seemed to imagine 
such queer people to be truly successful, 
when they were really not—usually people 
with just money, or a very little more. 

And in the matter of rearing and ed- 
ucating and marrying their two children, 
Wesley and Ethelberta, who had come 
after Elwell. What peculiar pains and 
feelings had not been involved in all this 
for him. In infancy both of these had 
seemed sweet enough, and so close to him, 
though never quite so wonderful as Elwell. 
But, as they grew, it seemed somehow as 
though Ernestine had come between him 
and them. First, it was the way she had 
raised them, the very stiff and formal man- 
ner in which they were supposed to-move 
and be, copied from the few new-rich whom 
she had chanced to meet through him—and 


| admired in spite of his warnings. That was 
the irony of architecture as a profession—it 
was always bringing such queer people close 
to one, and forthe sake of one’s profession, 
sometimes, particularly in the case of the 
young architect, one had to be nice to them. 
Later, it was the kind of school they should 
attend. He had half imagined at first that 
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it would be the public school, because they 
both had begun as simple people; but no, 
since they were prospering it had to be a 
private school for each, and not one of his 
selection, either—or hers, really—but one 
to which the Barlows and the Westervelts, 
two families of means with whom Ernes- 
tine had become intimate, sent their chil- 
dren and therefore thought excellent! 

The Barlows! - Wealthy, but, to him, 
gross and mediocre people who had made a 
great deal of money in the manufacture of 
patent medicines out West, and who had 
then come to New York to splurge, and had 
been attracted to Ernestine—not him par- 
ticularly, he imagined—because Haymaker 
had built a town house for them, and also 
because he was gaining a fine reputation. 
They were dreadful really, so gauche, so 
truly dull; and yet somehow they seemed 
to suit Ernestine’s sense of fitness and 
worth at the time, because, as'she said, they 
were good and kind—like her Western 
home folks; only they were not really. She 
just imagined so. They were worthy 
enough people in their way, though with 
no taste. Young Fred Barlow had been 
sent to an expensive school for boys, near 
Morristown, where they were taught man- 
ners and airs, and little else, as Hay- 
maker always thought, though Ernestine 
insisted that they were given a religious 
training as well. And so Wesley had to go 
there—for a time, anyhow. It was the best 
school: 

And similarly, because Mercedes Wester- 
velt, senseless, vain little thing, was sent to 
a big school, near White Plains, Hthel- 
berta had to go there. Think of it! It was 
all so silly, so pushing. How well he re- 
membered the long, delicate campaign 
which preceded this, the logic and tactics 
employed, the importance of it socially to 
Ethelberta, the tears and cajolery. ; 
Haymaker could always cry so easily, or 
seem to be on the verge of it, when she 
wanted anything; and somehow, in spite of 
the fact ‘that he knew her tears were unim- 
portant, or timed and for a purpose, he 
could never stand out against them, and she 
knew it. Always he felt moved or weakened 
in spite of himself. He had no weapon 
wherewith to fight them, though he re- 
sented them as a part of the argument. 
Positively Mrs. Haymaker could be as sly 
and as ruthless as Machiavelli himself at 
times, and yet believe all the while that she 
was tender, loving, self-sacrificing, gener- 
ous, moral and a dozen other things, all 
which Jed to the final achievement of her 
ownaims. Perhapsthis was admirable from 
one point of view, but it irritated him 
always. But if one were unable to see him. 
self—or herself—his actual disturbing in- 
consistencies, what were youtodo? 

And again, he had by then been marriec 
so long that it was almost impossible tc 
think of throwing her over, or so it seemec 
at the time. They had reached the plac 
then where they had supposedly achievec 
position together, though in reality it wai 
all his—and not such position as he wai 
entitled to, at that. Ernestine—and hi 
was thinking this in all kindness—coulc 
never attract the ideal sort. And anyhow 
the mere breath of a scandal between them 
separation or unfaithfulness, which hi 
never really contemplated, would have lec 
to endless bickering and social and com 
mercial injury, or so he thought. All he 
strong friends—and his, in a way—thosi 
who had originally been his clients, woul 
have deserted him. Their wives, their ow! 
social fears, would have compelled then 
to ostracize him! He would have been : 
scandal-marked architect, a brute for 0 
jecting to so kind and faithful and loving: 
wife. And perhaps he would have been, a 
that. He could never quite tell—it was al 
so mixed and tangled. : 

Take, again, the marriage of his so 
Wesley into the De Gaud family—Georg' 
de Gaud pére being nothing more than : 
retired real-estate speculator and promote 
who had money, but nothing more; an 
Irma de Gaud, the daughter, being a oa 
coarse, sensuous girl, physically attractiv' 
no doubt, and financially reasonably se 
cure, or so she had seemed; but what else 
Nothing, literally nothing; and his so! 
had seemed to have at least some spirit 
ual ideals at first. Ernestine had taken uJ 
with Mrs. George de Gaud—a miserable 
narrow creature, so Haymaker thought 
largely for Wesley’s sake, he presumed 
Anyhow, everything had been done ti 
encourage Wesley in his suit and Irma il 
her toleration, and now look at them! | 
Gaud pére had since failed and lef 
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British Mechanical Transport in France began with the Knight-Motored London Omnibuses 


Wittys-KnicuT Cars DupLicaTE IN AMERICA 
Marvelous Success of the “KNIGHT” in War 


War service of Knight motors 
emphasizes the marvelous resource- 
fulness and dependability of this 
type of engine and vindicates every 
Willys-Knight claim ! 


ONE of the first war uses of the 
Knight engine was the British se- 
lection of Knight-motored omni- 
buses for herculean transportation 
tasks. 


‘THEN came the Tank! The 
Knight engine was selected for 
this, the most crucial test ever 
imposed upon an automobile 
engine. 


. Four Touring 


devas: 


IN AMERICA 25,000 owners of 
Willys-Knight cars enjoy this same 
high standard of dependability. 


SRHE supreme quietness, rare 
beauty and comfort of Willys- 
Knight cars long ago won them 


‘ distinction among quality cars. 


Bur they now have a much 
greater meaning to Americans, 
whose vastly greater need of motor 
transportation cannot admit of 
mediocrity or uncertainty. 


WILLYS-KNIGHT cars are 
sought today where high efficiency, 
great endurance and reliable per- 
formance are demanded. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 


Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 


In ADDITION to the smooth 
performance made possible by the 
sleeve-valve Knight motor (the 
only type that improves with use) 
this motor has also influenced the 
superior Willys-Knight standard of 
coach work. 


‘Pir absence of noise and vibra- 


tion of the Willys-Knight motor 
has exerted a refining influence be- 
cause its quietness severely empha- 
sizes the slightest body noises. 


Our vast number of sales enables 
you to obtain this more efficient 
car and self-preserving motor. at a 
remarkably moderate cost. 


f. o. b. Toledo—Tax Free 
Price subject to change without notice 
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CARMOTE WHITE 


Made in High Gloss and No Gloss 


HIS is our latest home modernizer. 

Brought to a state of perfection last 
season, it has been used with greatest 
satisfaction in thousands of homes to 
make soiled and marred woodwork a 
beautiful sanitary white. 
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Carpenter-Morton Economy Products © 


Make Old Things Look Like New 


NY woman, man or child, with these reliable, efficient products, 
can make anything in the home shine with all the lustre of 
newness at a very moderate cost. 


Each represents the result of years of experiment and experience 
and each is unqualifiedly guaranteed to give satisfaction or your 
money will be refunded. 


Read the story of each product then ask your merchant for those you want. 


CAMPBELLS VARNISH STAIN 


“THE product that housewives everywhere have found the best for floors, furniture and all in- 
terior surfaces for many reasons. Three are given below. You'll find many others in the first 

can you try. 
Dissolves That’s one exclusive reason. Brings out the full 


beauty of the wood and takes away the blemishes. 
Grease Sp ots Every housewifecan readily appreciatethisfeature, 


The drying oil drags the color deep into 

Peg aet the every nook and cranny of the wood 

Woo i rore fibre. That gives you permanent color 
that will withstand water and wear. 


There is No Varnish and stain are so unified that the 
oes t stain is always in perfect solution. In 
eaiment .rdinary varnish stain you get a sedi- 
ment that gives an uneven vari-colored job that can-. 
not be satisfactory. Campbell’s dries hard with a 
durable, transparent finish that enhances the natural 
beauty of the grain of the wood. 


Easily applied with a brush and dries hard in twelve 
hours with a smooth, glossy finish. 


Made in thirteen colors: Natural Wood Color, 
Light Oak, Dark Oak, Golden Oak, 
Walnut, Cherry, Mahogany, Green, 
Rosewood, Flat Black, Gloss Black, 


Piazza Green and Piazza Red. 


Don’t take chances. Insist upon Camp- ; 
bell’s Varnish Stain in the yellow can 


Not just another enamel, but different from cee Ae Oe Sc tr 4 Re with the famous picture of the camel 
any otherwhite finish. A beautiful pure white, soe pe “ i on it. 
made wonderfully elastic, durable and wash- > 4 

able by an entirely new process of manufacture. 

Suitable for metal, plaster, wood or any surface, interior 


or exterior. Cannot crack, chip or peel off. 


Easily applied, withstands the hardest cleaning and keeps 
virgin white under all conditions. Try it on one room in 
your house and you'll want it wherever a white finish is desirable. 
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STRAW 


ANYONE 
CAN USE IT Comes in Sixteen 


, COLORS OLD AND NEW Cals’ 


HATS 
Jet Black . 


‘THE wonderful straw hat liquid that has enabled literally millions of ihe taep 
women to have new appearing hats as many times during the sea- Yellow 


son as they desire at small cost. 


It makes your old straw hat as fresh and dainty as new, any color you want, and keeps 


Navy Blue 
Cadet Blue 
Sage Green 
Cerise 


your new one fresh and dainty. With Colorite you can color your hats just the shade Burnt Straw 


to match a new dress without fuss or trouble. 


Brown 
Violet 


It is a liquid sold in a bottle with a brush for applying. It is waterproof and durable. Lavender 
Easily applied by anyone. Dries in thirty minutes. Old Rose, Natural 


and the two new 


Since there are many imitations, be sure of satisfactory results by insisting upon 1918 colors 


Colorite. 


Can also be used for coloring Satin, Silk and Canvas Slippers and Basketry. 
Sold by Drug and Department Stores throughout the United States and Canada. Buy by the name 


COLORITE from your dealer. 


Sent postpaid for 25c if your dealer cannot supply you. Besure toname color you want. 


Victory Blue and 
Gray 


Directions on each box i ; SAND NEMS 
for mixing to obtain ’ _ 3 4 STRAW HATS 
most any shade 


SPECIAL OFFER OF EKIN WALLICK’S BOOK, “THE ATTRACTIVE HOME” 
ATTRACTIVE Horn If you are interested in improving the appearance of your home—if you welcome ideas from a national authority on how 
tin Waa | to select and arrange furniture, rugs, curtains and decorations—this offer of Ekin Wallick’s famous book “* The Attractive 


Home”’ will specially appeal to you. 


“The Attractive Home” is a thoroughly practical book, for the family of moderate income. It is superbly illustrated in 
| sixcolors. Attractively bound in gray boards, it isa book fit to grace your library table and well worth the price of 50 cents. 
Go to your nearest dealer. He will give you one of Mr. Wallick’s books ‘‘The Attractive Home”’ and a 4 pint can of 


\ Campbell's Varnish Stain, any color, for 50c or a 25c bottle of Colorite and the book for 40c or the book and / pint can of 


SATINS SILKS CANVAS SLIPPERS” 


, Carmote White for 70c. If your dealer cannot supply you we will send you postpaid Mr. Wallick’s book and the Y pint can of COLORS OL AND ALSO BASKETRY 
| Campbell's Varnish Stain any color, or the 25c bottle of Colorite or //, pint can of Carmote White upon receipt of price. NEW STRAW HATS. ANY ONE _ 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY, 77 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Be sure to name color wanted Ee ps CAN USE IT 
y (AaventeR Moatgs 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


Canadian Distributors: A. RAMSAY SON CO., MONTREAL 
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/ (Continued from Page 82) 
daughter practically nothing. Irma had 
een interested in anything but Wesley’s 
eareer, had followed what.she considered 
the smart among the new-rich—a smarter, 
wilder, newer new-rich than ever Ernestine 
had fancied, or could. To-day she was 
without a thought for anything besides 
teas and country clubs and theaters—and 
what else? i 
And long since Wesley had begun to 
realize it himself. He was an engineer now, 
in the employ of one of the great construc- 
tion companies, a moderately successful 
man. But even Ernestine, who had engi- 
neered the match and thought it wonderful, 
was now down on her. She had begun to 
see through her some years ago, when Irma 
had begun to ignore her; only before it was 
always the De Gauds here and the De 
Gauds there. Good gracious, what more 
could anyone want than the De Gauds— 
Irma de Gaud, for instance? Then came 
the concealed dissension between Irma and 
Wesley, and now Mrs. Haymaker insisted 
| that Irma had held, and was holding, Wes- 
ley back. She was not the right woman for 
him. Almost—against all her prejudices— 
she was willing that he should leave her. 
Only, if Haymaker had broached anything 
like that in connection with himself! 

And yet Mrs. Haymaker had been deter- 
mined, because of what she considered the 

osition of the De Gauds at that time, that 
Wesley should marry Irma. Wesley now 
had to slave at mediocre tasks in order to 
have enough to allow Irma to run in so- 
-ealled fast society of a second or third rate. 
And even at that she was not faithful to 
him—or so Haymaker believed. There 
were so many strange evidences. And yet 
Haymaker felt that he did not care to 
‘interfere now. How could he? Irma was 
tired of Wesley, and that was all there 
was to it. She was looking elsewhere, he 
was sure. 

Take but one more case, that of Ethel- 
berta. What a name! In spite of all 
‘Ernestine’s determination to make her so 
‘successful and thereby reflect some credit 
on her, had she really succeeded in so do- 
ing? To be sure, Ethelberta’s marriage was 
‘somewhat more successful financially than 
_Wesley’s had proved to be, but was she any 
better placed in other ways? John Kelso— 
“Jack,” as she always called him—with his 
jlight ways and lighter mind, was he really 
-anyone—anything more than a waster? 
His parents stood by him, no doubt, but 
that was all; and so much the worse for 
him. According to Mrs. Haymaker at the 
‘time, he, too, was an ideal boy, admirable, 
just the man for Ethelberta, because the 
'Kelsos, pére and mére, had money. Horner 
_Kelsohad made a kind of fortune in Chicago 
in the banknote business, and had settled 
in New York, about the time that Ethel- 
‘berta was fifteen, to spend it, Ethelberta 
ihad met Grace Kelso at school. 

' And now see! She was not unattractive, 
‘and had some pleasant, albeit highly 
‘affected, social ways; she had money, anda 
‘comfortable apartment in Park Avenue; 

but what had it all come to? John Kelso 
had never done anything really, nothing. 

His parents’ money and indulgence and 
_his early training for a better social state 
had ruined him if he had ever had a mind 
that amounted to anything. He was idle, 
y een ovine, mentally indolent, like 
h de Gaud. Those two should have met 
Hi and married, only they could never have en- 


dured each other. But how Mrs. Haymaker 
1 had courted the Kelsos in her eager and yet 
| diplomatic way, giving teas and receptions 
» and theater parties; and yet he had never 
een able to exchange ten significant words 
| with either of them, or the younger Kelsos 
either. Think of it! 
And somehow in the process Ethelberta, 
for all his early affection and tenderness 
_and his still kindly feeling for her, had been 
| weaned away from him and had proved a 
i limited and conventional girl, somewhat 
| like her mother, and more inclined to listen 
to her than to him—though he had not 
‘minded that really. It had been the same 
with Wesley before her. Perhaps, however, 
a child was entitled to its likes and dislikes, 
_ Tegardless. 
ut why had he stood for it all, he now 
kept asking himself. Why? What grand 
Tesults, if any, had been achieved? Were 
children so wonderful—their lives? 
Would he not have been better off without 
er—his children better, even, by a differ- 
ent woman? Wouldn’t it have been better 
if he had destroyed it all, broken away? 
: e would have been pain, of course, ter- 
consequences, but even so he would 
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have been free to go, to do, to reorganize 
his life on another basis. Zingara had 
avoided marriage entirely—wise man. But 
no, no; always convention, that long list of 
reasons and terrors he was always reciting 
to himself. He had allowed himself to be 
pulled round by the nose, God only knows 
why, and that was all there was to it. 
Weakness, if you will, perhaps; fear of con- 
vention; fear of what people would think 
and say. 

Always now he found himself brooding 
over the dire results to him of all this re- 
spect on his part for convention, moral 
order, the duty of keeping society on an 
even keel, of not bringing disgrace to his 
children and himself and her, and yet ruin- 
ing his own life emotionally by so doing. To 
be respectable had been so important that 
it had resulted in spiritual failure for him. 
But now all that was over with him, and 
Mrs. Haymaker was ill, near to death, and 
he was expected to wish her to get well, 
and be happy with her for a long time yet! 
Be happy! In spite of anything he might 
wish or think he ought to do, he couldn’t. 
He couldn’t even wish her to get well. . 

It was too much to ask. There was actu- 
ally a haunting satisfaction in the thought 
that she might die now. It wouldn’t be 
much, but it would be something—a few 
years of freedom. That was something. 
He was not utterly old yet, and he 
might have a few years of peace and com- 
fort to himself still—and—and That 
dream — that dream — though it might 
never come true now—it couldn’t really— 
still—still He wanted to be free to 
go his own way once more, to do as he 
pleased, to walk, to think, to brood over 
what he had not had—to brood over what 
he had not had! Only, only, whenever 
he looked into her pale sick face and felt 
her damp limp hands he could not quite 
wish that, either; not quite, not even now. 
It seemed too hard, too brutal—only— 
only So he wavered. 

No; in spite of her long-past struggle 
over foolish things and in spite of himself 
and all he had endured or thought he had, 
he was still willing that she should live; 
only he couldn’t wish it exactly. Yes, let 
her live if she could. What matter to him 
now whether she lived or died? Whenever 
he looked at her he could not help thinking 
how helpless she would be without him, 
what a failure at her age, and so on. And 
all along, as he wryly repeated to himself, 
she had been thinking and feeling that she 
was doing the very best for him and her 
and the children—that she was really the 
ideal wife for him, making every dollar go 
as far as it would, every enjoyment yield 
the last drop for them all, every move 
seeming to have been made to their general 
advantage! Yes, that wastrue. There was 
a pathos about it, wasn’t there? But as for 
the actual results 

The next morning found him sitting once 
more beside his front window in the early 
dawn, and so much ofall this, and more, was 
coming back to him, as before. For the 
thousandth or the ten-thousandth time, as 
it seemed to him, in all the years that had 
gone, he was concluding again that his life 
was a failure. If only he were free for a 
little while just to be alone and think, per- 
haps to discover what life might bring him 
yet; only on this occasion his thoughts 
were colored by a new turn in the situation. 
Yesterday afternoon, because Mrs. Hay- 
maker’s condition had grown worse, the 
consultation between Grainger and Storm 
was held earlier, and to-day sometime 
transfusion was to be tried, that last grim 
stand taken by physicians in distress over 
a case; blood taken from a strong ex- 
cavalryman out of a position, in this case, 
and the best to be hoped for, but not as- 
sured. Inthisinstance his thoughts were, as 
before, wavering. Nowsupposing she really 
died, in spite of this? What would he think 
of himself then? He went back after a time 
and looked in on his wife, who was still 
sleeping. Now she was not so strong as 
before, or so the nurse said; her pulse was 
not so good. And now, as before, his mood 
changed in her favor, but only for a little 
while. She seemed to look better. 

Later he came up to the dining room, 
where the nurse was taking her breakfast, 
and seating himself, asked: “‘How do you 
think she is to-day?”’ 

He and the night nurse had thus had 
their breakfasts together for days. This 
nurse, Miss Filson, was such a smooth, 
pink, graceful creature, with light hair and 
blue eyes, the kind of eyes and color that 
of late, and in earlier years, had suggested 
to him the youth that he had missed. 
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She looked grave, as though she really 
feared the worst but was concealing it. 

““No worse, I think, and possibly a little 
better,’ she replied, eying him sympatheti- 
cally. He could see that she, too, felt that 
he was old and in danger of being neglected. 
“Her pulse is a little stronger, nearly nor- 
mal now, and she is resting easily. Doctor 
Storm and Doctor Grainger are coming, 
though, at ten. Then they’ll decide what’s 
to be done. I think if she’s worse that they 
are going to try transfusion. The man has 
been engaged. Doctor Storm said that 
when she woke to-day she was to be given 
strong beef tea. Mrs. Elfridge is making 
it now. The fact that she is not much 
worse, though, is a good sign in itself, I 
think.” 

Haymaker merely stared at her from 
under his heavy gray eyebrows. He was so 
tired and gloomy, not only because he had 
not slept much of late himself but because 
of this sawing to and fro between his vary- 
ing moods. Was he never to be able to 
decide for himself what he really wished? 
Was he never to be done with this intermi- 
nable moral or spiritual problem? Miss 
Filson pattered on about other heart cases, 
how so many people lived years and years 
after they were supposed to die of heart 
lesion; and he meditated as to the gray- 
ness and strangeness of it all, the worth- 
lessness of his own life, the variability of 
his own moods. Why was he so? How 
queer—how almost evil, sinister—he had 
become at times; how weak at others. Last 
night as he had looked at Ernestine lying 
in bed, and this morning before he had seen 
her, he had thought if she only would die— 
if he were only really free once more, even 
at thislate date. But then when he saw her 
again this morning, and now when Miss 
Filson spoke of transfusion, he felt sorry 
again. What good would it do him now? 
Why should he want to kill her? Could 
such evil ideas go unpunished either in 
this world or the next? Supposing his chil- 
dren could guess! Supposing she did die 
now—and he had wished it so fervently 
only this morning—how would he feel? 
After all, Ernestine had not been so bad. 
She had tried, hadn’t she?—only she had 
not been able to make a success of things, 
as he saw it, and he had not been able to 
love her, that was all. He reproached him- 
self once more now with the hardness and 
the cruelty of his thoughts. 

The opinion of the two physicians was 
that Mrs. Haymaker was not much better, 
and that this first form of blood transfusion 
must be resorted to—injected straight via 
a pump; which should restore her greatly 
if her heart did not bleed it out too freely. 
Before doing so; however, both men spoke 
to Haymaker, who in an excess of self- 
condemnation insisted that no expense 
must be spared. If her life was in danger, 
save it by any means—all. It was precious 
to her, to him and to her children. Thus he 
could lend every force aside from fervently 
wishing for her recovery, which, even now, 
in spite of himself, he could not do. He was 
too weary of it all, the conventional round 
of duties and obligations. But if she re- 
covered, as her physicians seemed to. think 
she might if transfusion were tried, and she 
gained, it would mean that he would have 
to take her away for the summer to some 
quiet mountain resort—to be with her 
hourly during the long period in which she 
would be recovering. Well, he would not 
complain now. That was all right. He 
would do it. He would be bored of course 
as usual, but it would be too bad to have 
her die when she could be saved. And 

et 

He went down to his office now, and in 
the meantime this first form of transfusion 
was tried, and proved a great success ap- 
parently. She was much better, so the day 
nurse phoned at three; very much better. 
At five-thirty Mr. Haymaker returned, no 
unsatisfactory word having come in the 
interim, and there she was, resting on a 
raised pillow, if you please, and looking so 
cheerful, and more like her old self than he 
had seen her in some time. 

At once his mood changed again. They 
were amazing—these variations in his own 
thoughts, almost chemic, not volitional, 
decidedly peculiar for a man who was sup- 
posed to know his own mind—only did one, 
ever? Now she would not die. Now the 
whole thing would go on as before. Well, 
he might as well resign himself to the old 
sense of failure. He would never be free 
now. Everything would go on as before— 
terrible; and the next day it was the same. 
Though he seemed glad—really grateful, 
in’a way, seeing her cheerful and hopeful 
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will do perfect tabulating— a// without extra attachments. 
The devices which enable the ‘‘Royal’’ to do so many 
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the cost of the typewriter—but they increase its efficiency 
a hundredfold. These inbuilt devices are so nearly auto- 
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AS A CORRESPONDENCE MACHINE 


The light touch, quick returning typebars, roller escape- 
ment, vibrationless carriage and numerous other exclusive 
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to make a staggering mass of work melt quickly. Yet 
neither neatness nor accuracy is sacrificed to speed. 
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once more—still the obsession of failure and 
being bound returned now, and in his own 
bed at midnight he said to himself: “‘Now 
she will really get well. All will be as before. 
Shall I never be free? Shall I never have a 
day—a day?” 

’ But the next morning, to his surprise and 
fear or comfort, as his moods varied, she 
was worse again; and then once more he 
reproached himself for his black thoughts. 
Was he not really killing her by what he 
thought? he asked himself—these constant 
changes in his mood. Did not his dark 
wishes have power? Think, if he had 
always to feel from now on that he had killed 
her by wishing so! Would not that be 
dreadful—an awful thing really? Why was 
he this way? Could he not be kind, human? 

When Doctor Storm came at nine-thirty, 
after a telephone call from the nurse, and 
looked grave and spoke of horse’s blood 
as being better, thicker than human blood— 
not so easily bled out of the heart when 
injected as a serum, Haymaker was beside 
himself with self-reproaches and sad, dis- 
turbing fear. Why had he wished last night 
that she would die? Her case must be 
very desperate. Was he really a murderer 
at heart, a dark criminal, plotting her 
death?—and for what? 

“You must do your best,” he said to 
Doctor Storm. “‘ Whatever is needful—she 
must not die if you can help it.” 

“No, Mr. Haymaker,” returned the 
latter sympathetically. ‘‘All that can be 
done will be done. -You need not fear. I 
have an idea that we didn’t inject enough 
yesterday. She responded, but not enough. 
We will see, what we can do to-day.” 

_Haymaker, pressed with duties, went 
away sadly, subdued. Now once more he 
decided that he must not tolerate these 
dark ideas any more; he must rid himself of 
these black wishes, whatever he might feel. 
It was evil. They would eventually come 
back to him in some evil way, he might be 
sure. They might be influencing her. She 
must be allowed to recover if she could. He 
must now make a further sacrifice of his 
own life, whatever it cost. It was only de- 
cent, only human. Why should he com- 
plain now, anyhow, after all these years? 
What difference would a few more years 
make? He returned at evening, consoled 
by his own good thoughts and a telephone 
message at three to the effect that his wife 
was much better. This second injection 
had proved much more effective. Horse’s 
blood was plainly better for her. She was 
stronger, and sitting up again. He entered 
at five, and found her lying there pale and 
weak, but still with a better light in her 
eye—or so he thought—more force, and a 
very faint smile for him, as well as a touch 


‘| of color in her cheeks, so marked had been 


the change. How great and kind Doctor 
Storm really was! If she would only get 
well now! If this dread siege would only 
abate! Doctor Storm was coming again at 


ght. 

“Well, how are you, dear?” she asked, 
looking at him sweetly and lovingly, and 
taking his hand in hers. 

He bent and kissed her forehead—a 
Judas kiss, he had thought up to now, but 
not so to-night. To-night he was kind, 
generous—anxious, even, for her to live. 

“All right, dearest; very good indeed. 
And how are you? It’s such a fine evening 
out. You ought to get well soon so as to 
enjoy these spring days.”’ 

“I’m going to,” she replied softly. “I 
feel so much better. And how have you 
been? Has your work gone all right?” 

He nodded and smiled and told her bits 
of news. Ethelberta had phoned that she 
was coming, bringing violets. Wesley had 
said he would be here at six, with Irma! 
Such-and-such people had asked after her. 
How could he have been so evil, he now 
asked himself, as to wish her to die? She 
was not so bad—really quite charming in 
her way, an ideal wife for someone if not 
him. She was as much entitled to live and 
enjoy her life as he was; and after all she 
was the mother of his children, had been 
with him all these years. Besides, the day 
had been so fine—it was now—a wondrous 
May evening. The air and sky were simply 
delicious. The telephone bell now ringing 
brought still another of a long series of 
inquiries as to her condition. There had 
been so many of these during the last few 
days, the maid said, and especially to-day— 
and she gave Mr. Haymaker a list of names. 
See, he thought, she had even more friends 
than he, being so good, faithful, worthy. 
Why should he wish her ill? 

He sat down to dinner with Ethelberta 
and Wesley when they arrived,. and 
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chatted quite gayly—more hopefully than 
he had in weeks. His own varying thoughts 
no longer depressing him, for the mome 
he was happy. How were they? W 
were the children all doing? At eight-thi 
Doctor Storm came again, and announced 
that he thought Mrs. Haymaker was doing 
very well indeed, all things considered. 

“Her condition is fairly promising, I 
must say,” he said. “If she gets through 
another night or two comfortably without 
falling back I think she’ll do very well from 
now on. Her strength seems to be increas. 
ing a fraction. To-morrow we'll see how 
oe ies whether she needs any more 

ood.” e 


He went away, and at ten Ethelberta and 4 


Wesley left for the night, leaving him alone 
once more. Then hesat and meditated. At 
eleven, after a few moments at his wife’s 
bedside—absolute quiet had been the 
doctor’s instructions these many days—h 
himself went to bed. He was very tired, 
His varying thoughts had afflicted him gs 
much that he was always tired, it seemed 
his evil conscience, he called it—but 
night he was sure he would sleep. He f 
better about himself, about life. Hesh 
never have tolerated such dark though’ 
And yet—and yet—and yet ; 
He lay on his bed near a window: whie¢ 
commanded a view of a small angle of 
park, and looked out. There were the spri 
trees, as usual, silvered now by the light, a 
bit of lake showing at one end. In his youll 


he had been so fond of water, any smalllake — 


or stream or pond. In his youth, also, he 
had loved the moon, and to walk in the 
dark. It had all, always, been so suggestive 
of love and happiness, and he had go 


hat 


craved love and happiness. Once he had — 
designed a yacht club, the base of which — 


suggested waves. Once, years ago, he had 


thought of designing a lovely cottage or — 


country house for himself and some new 


love—that wonderful one—if ever she came ~ 


and he were free. How wonderful it would 


all have been. Now—now—the thought at — 
such an hour and especially when it was too — 


late, seemed sacrilegious, hard, cold, un- 
moral, evil. He turned his face away from 
the moonlight and sighed, deciding to 
sleep and shut out these older and darker 
and sweeter thoughts if he could, and did. 
Presently he dreamed, and it was as if 
some lovely spirit of beauty—that wondrous 
thing he had always been seeking—came 
and took him by the hand and led him out, 
out by dimpling streams and clear rippling 
lakes and a great, noble highway where 
were temples and towers and figures in 
white marble. And it seemed, as he walk 
as if something had been, or were, promised 
him—a lovely fruition to something which 
he craved—only the world toward which he 
walked was still dark or shadowy, with 
something sad and repressing about it, a 
haunting sense of a still darker distance. 
He was going toward beauty apparently, 
but he was still seeking, seeking, when —— 
“Mr. Haymaker! Mr. Haymaker!” 
came a voice—soft, almost mystical at 
first, and then clearer and more disturbing 
afterward, as a hand was laid on him. 
“Will you come at once? It’s Mrs, Hay- 
maker!”’ : 
On the instant he was on his feet, seizing 
the blue silk dressing gown hanging at his 
bed’s head and adjusting it as he hurried. 
Mrs. Elfridge and the nurse were behind 
him, very pale and distrait, wringing their 
hands. 
her bedroom—there she lay as in life—still, 
peaceful, already limp, as though she were 
sleeping. Her thin, and as he sometimes 
thought cold, lips were now parted in a 


kind of faint, gracious smile, or trace of one. | 


He had seen her look that way, too, at 
times, a really gracious smile, and wise, 
wiser than she was. The long, thin, grace- 
ful hands were open, the fingers sp 
slightly apart as though she were tired, 
very tired. The eyelids, too, rested wearily 
on tired eyes. Her form, spare as always, 
was outlined clearly under the thin coverlets. 
Miss Filson, the night nurse, was saying 
something about having fallen asleep for a 
moment, and waked only to find her so. 
She was terribly depressed and disturbed, 
possibly because of Doctor Storm. ; 
Haymaker paused, greatly shocked and 
moved by the sight—more so than by any- 
thing since the death of little Elwell. After 
all, she had tried, according to her light. 
But now she was dead—and they had been 
together so long! He came forward, tears 
of sympathy springing to his eyes, then 
sank down beside the bed on his knees so as 
not to disturb her right hand where it 
' (Concluded on Page 89) 


When he reached the bedroom— - 


‘The Sun-Ray lens by combining 


‘the refractive and diffusive prin- 
‘ciples gives along “distance beam” 
plus wide side lighting. 
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The refractive lens concentrates the 
light in a long narrow beam, but 
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sacrifices diffusive side lighting. 


The diffusive lens spreads the light over a wide area 
thus sacrificing the long keen “distance beam.” 
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PER SET 


25c additional per pair in the 
extreme Southern and West- 
ern States. 
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ERE is a headlight lens that 
gives you every feature you 
want—that meets every legal require- 
ment—that makes night driving safe, 
both for you and the man you meet 
— yet costs only $1.75 a set in all sizes. 


It is the pioneer effective low 
priced lens. 


All the advantages of both the dif- 


fusive and refractive lenses are com- 
bined in the Sun-Ray. 


It meets the 42 inch law. 


It throws a long bright ‘‘distance 
beam”’ far ahead along the road. 


But note this: —sz addition to the 
“‘distance beam’’ you get a side dif- 
fusion of 108 degrees, which clearly 
shows the edges of the road, the 
crossroads, bridges 
Night driving loses 


ditches, 
and sign posts. 


curves, 


pat 
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its terrors if your headlights carry 
Sun-Ray lenses. 


They are easy to keep clean. All 
prisms are on the zmside. 


Horizontal prisms bend the light 
rays down on the road. But a number 
of triangular prisms take these sharp 
biting road rays and partially break 
them up, giving side diffusion and 
eliminating glare wzthout in any way 
destroying the effectiveness of your 
driving light. 


Put a set of Sun-Rays in your head- 
lights zoday. Further the courtesy of 
the road. Insure your safety—and 
save money. 


If your dealer hasn’t Sun-Rays and 
will not get them for you, send $1.75 
direct to us, together with the make 
and model of your car and the di- 
ameter of your present lenses, and we 
will see that you get a set of Sun-Rays 
at once. 


JOBBERS AND DEALERS 


Here is the greatest lens opportunity in the whole country. 


Here is a 


scientific and highly effective lens—the Sun-Ray—that sells at a fair price 


—a price within the reach of everyone—but still sells profitably. 
of the sales possibilities of such a lens. 
It is designed and built by experts. 


effective low priced lens. 


Think 


It has new and exclusive features. 


And it stands alone as the pioneer 
We have an interesting proposition for dealers 


in every part of the country and for jobbers in all the important centers. 


Write or wire us at once. 


Cash in now. 


THE PRISMOLITE COMPANY, 4th and Gay Sts., Columbus, Ohio 


JOHN V. WILSON CO., Boston, Mass. 
New England Distributors 


SANFORD BROTHERS, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Southern Distributors 


NORMAN COWAN, San Francisco, Cal. 
Pacific Coast Distributor 
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VERYTHING she sees fills her with 
delight—the exquisite finish of the en- 
ameled stove, refrigerator, and kitchen-cabi- 


net, the finely polished table-top. ‘I never 
dreamed that enameled articles could be 
so smooth and perfect,” she keeps telling 
her friends. 

The reason is that Armco(American Ingot) 
Iron — the metal beneath the enameling — is 
the purest iron made, the most carefully 
manufactured. 

It is remarkably free from seams, scars, 
cracks, spots, pin-holes, and other defects 
common to ordinary sheet metal which 
show through and spoil enameled surfaces. 

You have seen and even owned enameled 
articles which because of the impurities in 
the metal underneath showed ugly spots, 
rough places, and other blemishes. For that 
reason, the smooth, beautiful enameled sur- 
faces made possible by Armco Iron are a 
revelation. 

We wish that you could visit our mills and 
see what infinite pains and patience it takes 
to make Armco Iron perfect for enameling 
purposes. You would behold the impurities 
burned out of the molten mass of iron at 
heats so tremendous they would set you 
wondering how the furnace walls could 
keep from melting before your eyes. In 
every department you would see expert 


reorient enone entatsoneniprtesss Db 


chemists and inspectors testing Armco Iron 
over and over again—and turning back every 
piece that showed the slightest defect. 
Armco Iron Enamel products are by no 
means confined to the household. Special 
enameled equipment has been devised for 
hospital use. There are also Armco Iron 
enameled medicine - chests, closet - tanks, 
switch - plates, and other electrical fixtures, 
billiard - tables, barbers’ chairs, advertising 


*signs, thermometer faces, and many other 


enameled products. 

Many manufacturers tell us they have re- 
duced their losses 50% to 75% by using 
Armco Iron for enameling. And metal con- 
servation is one of the most important move- 
ments of the present day. 

More than 75 prominent stove manufac- 
turers employ Armco Iron. Many of them 
use it for the enameled parts. It is also used 
exclusively by leading manufacturers of en- 
ameled refrigerators, kitchen-cabinets, table- 
tops. The Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., make their well- 
known Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator on 
a base of Armco Iron. The Porcelain En- 
amel Mfg. Co. of Baltimore are large makers 
of Armco Iron enameled signs and other 
specialties. 

We'll send you names and addresses of 
other reliable manufacturers. 


Write for Armco Iron literature applied to your needs. Ask for 
the advice of our specialists in sheet and plate metal service. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY, Dept. 905, 


“ARMCO IRON Resists Rust. 


Middletown; Ohio 
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OOD keeps 

the soldiers 
going as shells 
keep the guns 
going. Youcan’t 
makethe shells, 
but you can 
save the food. 

Do your bit. 


The trade-mark ARMCO carries theassur- 
ance that iron bearing that mark is manu- 
factured by the American Rolling Mill 
Company with the skill, intelligence, and 
fidelity associated with its products, and 
hence can be depended upon to possess in 
the highest degree the merit claimed for it. 
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(Concluded from Page 86) 
“Brnie, dear,’ he said gently, ‘‘ Ernie— 
are you really gone?”’ His voice was full of 
sorrow; but to himself it sounded mean, 


traitorous. 

He lifted the hand and put it to his lips 
sadly, then leaned his head against her, 
thinking of his long, mixed thoughts these 
many days, while both Mrs. Elfridge and 
the nurse began wiping their eyes. They 
_were so sorry for him, he was so old now! 

After a while he got up—they came for- 
ward to persuade him at last—looking 
tremendously sad and distrait, and asked 

Mrs. Elfridge and the nurse not to disturb 

his children. They could not aid her now. 
Let them rest until morning. Then he 
went back to his own room and sat down on 
the bed for a moment, gazing out on the 
same silvery scene that had attracted him 
before. So then his dark wishing had come 
true at last? It was dreadful. Possibly 
his black thoughts had killed her after all. 
Was that possible? Had his voiceless 
prayers been answered in this grim way? 
at did she know now what he had really 
thought? Dark thought. Where was she 
now? What was she thinking now if she 
knew? Would she hate him—haunt him? 
It was not dawn yet, only two or three in 
the morning, and the moon was still bright. 
And in the next room she was lying, pale 
and cool, gone forever now out of his life. 

He got up after a time and went forward 
into that pleasant front room where he had 
loved to sit so often, then back into her 
room to view the body again. Now that 
she was gone, here more than elsewhere, in 
her dead presence, he seemed better able to 
collect his scattered thoughts. She might 
see or she might not—might know or not. 
It was all over now. Only he could not 
help but feel a little evil. She had been 
so faithful, if nothing more, so earnest in 
behalf of him and of his children. His feel- 
ings were so jumbled that he could not 
place them half the time. But at the same 
time the ethics of the past, of his own irri- 
tated feelings and moods in regard to her, 

had to be adjusted somehow before he 
could have peace. They must be adjusted; 
only how—how? 


After a time he came forward once more 


to the front room to sit and gaze at the 
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park. Here, perhaps, he could solve these 
mysteries for himself, think them out, find 
out what he did feel. He was evil for wishing 
all he had—that he knew and felt. Thedawn 
was breaking by now; a faint grayness 
shaded the east and dimly lightened this 
room. A tall pier mirror between two win- 
dows now revealed him to himself—spare, 
angular, disheveled, his beard and hair 
astray and his eyes weary. The figure he 
made here as against his dreams of a happier 
life, once he were free, now struck him forci- 
bly. What a farce! What a failure! Why 
should he, of all people, think of further 
happiness in love, even if he were free? 
Look at his reflection here in this mirror. 
What a picture—old, grizzled, done for! 
Had he not known that for so long? Was it 
not tooridiculous. No thing of beauty would 
have him now. Of course not. That 
glorious dream of his youth was gone for- 
ever. His wife might just as well have 
lived as died, for all the difference it would 
or could make to him. Only he was really 
free just the same almost as it were in spite 
of his varying moods. But he was old, 
weary, done for, a recluse and ungainly. 

He stared first at his dark wrinkled skin; 
the crow’s-feet at the sides of his eyes; the 
wrinkles across his forehead and between 
the eyes; his long, dark, wrinkled hands— 
handsome hands they once were, he 
thought; his angular, stiff body. Once 
he had been very much of a personage, he 
thought, striking, forceful, dynamic—but 
now! He turned and looked out over 
the park where the young trees were, and 
the lake, to the pinking dawn—just a trace 
now—a significant thing in itself at this 
hour surely—then back at himself. What 
could he wish for now—what hope for? 

As he did so his dream came back to 
him—that strange dream of seeking and 
being led and promised and yet always 
being led forward into a dimmer, darker 
land. What did that mean? Had it any real 
significance? Was it all to be dimmer, 
darker still? Was it typical of his life? 
He pondered. 

‘““Free!’”’? he said after a time. ‘Free! 
I know now how that is. I am free now, 
atlast! Free! Free! . . Yes— 
free . to die!’”? So he stood there 
ruminating and smoothing his beard. 
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our modest ways. We told them we did our 
‘spending uptown; that we sank into a 
cushion or two at home—venturing a bit of 
furniture now and then in the bosoms of 
_our families.”’ 
His face was actually vindictive in its 
t ae euon of his own cleverness. He told 
‘of this shyster trick with all the gusto a 
_man would use in telling of a superb action 
done by a friend. I have already explained 
my distaste, but just now he turned a little 
and I saw the back of his head. It was all 
| fleshed in, like a bull’s crest, and the ears 
_ stood out red and thick-lobed, like whining 
questions that were answered with eternal 
nothings. A man like that never knows 
| what he does when he turns his head. 
_ He was looking out of the window now— 
standing under those precious birds, which 
_ had the good sense to be quiet in his pres- 
ence, His glance turned to the harbor; his 
look was indescribable with triumph. The 
| laugh came again, though lower and partly 
| repressed—the birds ruffling queerly under 
the strange sounds. I followed his gaze, 
wondering what afforded this astonishing 
pleasure. His beady eyes were turned to 
| the mouth of the harbor. The sun was blaz- 
‘ing through the portal now, so that the 
upstretched spars of the Lagnon were clearly 
| visible, though the sea beyond was a mist 
of shimmering gold too bright for the eyes 
| to penetrate. 

_So it was the sunken Lagnon that caused 
| his mirth. I thought of the apprehensive 
| look of the woman and my question about 
_ reaching the top of the pillar. More and 
_ more I was wondering what it was all about. 

He glanced at me and seemed to realize 
| that he must be more careful. I heard an 
| obscene te-hee; and his voice resumed in- 


gratiatingly: 
“We could sell ’em beads or horses or 
estate or patent medicine,” he snig- 
geet. “They fell for us there in those little 
ack rooms on Duane Street. . They 
were peeved when we didn’t let ’em in on 
1€ ground floor; they felt honored when 
we kept ’em waiting 4 
“Why did you leave?” I asked. 


- 


A curious look of bewilderment crossed 
his face, startlingly childish in so huge a 
creature, as he passed his sun-blackened 
hand over his brow. 

“Health,’’ he said, as if delivering a 
cryptic password. ‘‘And—oh, yes, I al- 
ways wanted the silence and the sun- 
light es 

“Big establishment you’ve got here.” 

“Yes.”’ He was nearer. ‘Yes,’ he re- 
peated. ‘‘I flatter myself it’s pretty clean- 
cut—clean-cut and effective.” 

Something of the old business sharp of 
Duane Street appeared to me in that last 
sentence of his. . . . And now, asl 
watched him idly, a further change crossed 
his face. His hand came out and pawed 
over my shoulder. It was heavy and thick, 
and rather fanned my temper a little. 

“What do you want here, friend?” 

“T was drifting a bit,’’ I told him. 

“ Are you going right on?” 

“Yes—that is, presently. The ,harbor 
rather called me as I passed by.” 

It became very difficult to have him near 
just now—nostrils and upper lip, above his 
mustache, spotted with white; breath au- 


dible; a helpless, childish attempt at self- | 


control. I wondered what all the absurd 
tension was about. 

“So the harbor called to you, did it?”’ 

His fingers tweaked my arm and another 
blur of rage crossed my mind. 

He moved round to the door, turned the 
key and put it in his pocket. 

“Maybe it called to you to stay,’ he 
said, now revealing a touch of softened 
drama. 

“Why not?” said I briskly. ‘‘This is a 
fancy bit of coast down here. But it doesn’t 
do to count on staying anywhere. I’ve 
grown out of all climates, so far.” 

“T think I’ll just cage you; but not for 
exhibition,” he resumed. “‘ You don’t please 
me—coming with your shoes in your hand.” 

“T’m sorry I don’t please you,” I told 
him slowly, with a laugh. 

The first and second fingers of the huge fist 
stretched apart and then forked swiftly at 
my eyes. His two nails and stiffened fingers 
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The Cardinal Facts 
- About Teeth 
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Their Enemy Is Film 


That slimy film which you 
can feel is the cause of nearly 
all tooth troubles. That fact 
is all-important. 


However much you brush 
teeth, they are still unsafe un- 
less you remove that film. 
And the ordinary methods 
don’t do that. 


That clinging film resists 
the tooth brush. It gets into 
crevices and stays. It absorbs 
stains and discolors. It hard- 
ens into tartar. It holds food 
particles which ferment and 
form acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth— 
the cause of decay. 


Germs by the millions breed’ 


there. They, with tartar, are 


the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
And many serious diseases are 
nowadays traced to them. 


The ordinary dentifrice has 
little effect on that film. Some 
kinds even make it more diffi- 
cult to remove. Tooth-brush- 
ing usually just removes the 
débris. And that is almost 
useless while the film remains. 


But a way has been found— 
a way called Pepsodent— 
which does destroy the film. 
It has proved itself to dental 
authorities by three years of 
clinical tests. And now, with 
their approval of the product, 
we urge everyone to try it at 
our expense. 


Now a Way to End It 


That film is albuminous. And 
Pepsodent is based on Pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The object 
is to dissolve the film. Then to 
prevent it, day by day, from ac- 
cumulating. 

Pepsin long seemed impossible 
because it must be activated. The 
usual activating agent is an acid, 
harmful to the teeth. 

But science has now found an 
activating method which doesn’t 
harm the teeth. Five governments 
have already granted patents on 
it. That method is now used in 
Pepsodent, and in Pepsodent alone. 


PAT. OFF. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 
Endorsed by Dentists 


High dental authorities have for 
years put Pepsodent to every test. 
And now, with their approval of the 
product, we urge everyone to prove 
it for himself. 

Send the coupon for a One-Week 
tube. Use it like any tooth paste, 
then watch the results. Note how 
clean your teeth feel after using. 
Note the absence of the film. Note 
how the teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. 

It will be a revelation to you, 
changing all your ideas of teeth 
cleaning. And it will convert you, we 
believe, to this scientific dentifrice. 


Cut out the coupon now 


ONE-WEEK TUBE FREE 
THE PEPSODENT CO., 


Chicago, Ill 


Name 


Address: = 


Dept. 90, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 
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‘A shaky hand has 
no place at the helm 


of this 3 institution |" 
Thats why he switched to Girards 


No man can afford to smoke the heavy, 
black, oily type of cigar that agitates his 
nerves and befuddles his brain. But every 
man can afford to smoke the Girard, a cigar 
that cheers, comforts, stimulates and inspires, 

yet leaves not a trifling trace of injury 
or harm. 

The difference between the Girard 
and the heavy black cigar is the differ- 
ence between a friend and an enemy. 


The 


irar( 


Never Bove 1g Sone nerves 


Do you wonder that tens of thou- 
sands of business men are cutting out 
the enemy cigars, and switching to the 
friendly smoke? Doctors recommend 
the Girard in place of other cigars. 
Its fame and popularity have spread 
throughout the Nation. 

Have you ever tried the Girard? 
As a rule, the generous smoker not 
only feels better, but enjoys his smok- 
ing more, when he smokes Girards 
exclusively. 


10c and up Less by the box 
Real Havana 


Any cigar dealer in America can sell you 
Girards. If he hasn’t them in stock he can 
get them for you from us. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Established 1871 Philadelphia 
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struck my averted face. I pulled him to 
me. My heart sank a bit that first instant. 
He was like a stack of hempen cordage; and 
from the great hairy, revolting chest, as I 
pressed into it, now came the most abom- 
inable outcries. 


Iv 


Y ALL means, a queer moment. Utter 

repulsion and shocking realization of 
Falkoner’s strength; and yet, over his 
shoulder, in the first strain of combat, I saw 
Magdalena Harbor, lying in the sunlight, 
deep blue, and calling—the two great pil- 
lars of the portal. Also, always listening 
for bird noises I ‘heard at the same time 
the huddle and flutter of the caged pair 
above the window, as if a serpent were 
gliding near. Then—running feet in the 
hall. 

He was an utter brute. His hands pressed 
like flatirons into my back. I seemed to 
forget myself and all that I knew about this 
sort of thing. The laugh remained with me, 
and a sense of blood in the throat and back 
of the eyes; a smell of blood in my nostrils 
from the strain. Peculiarly enough, the 
idea of finishing him did not occur. This 
would have been my first thought a few 
years ago. 

I merely let go; let him carry my weight 
as he struggled—that is, all that he did in 
the way of punishment was over and above 
the burden of my hundred and seventy 
pounds. I leaned on him, but met his ag- 
gressiveness lightly. The touch of him 
chilled me with loathing that crippled, 
rather than roused, in this first moment. 

I heard a rap at the door and the low 
voice of Mintinsin. 

I knew what would happen if I began to 
hurt him, and I knew at the same time that 
there was a big doubt about my having the 
force greatly to hurt him. Hemust have had 
fifty or sixty pounds the betterin weight. I 
had a peculiar sense of hearing the rushing 
blood in my own body and the thumping 
of my own heart, as one suddenly entering 
a building where many electric contrivances 
are in full action, or when one is forcibly 
held under water. Still, my disinclination 
was to put him out. 

The crook of his arm was raised upward 
and across my shoulder, my chin pinned 
against his collar bone. Now the fork of 
his arm, back of my head, flattened my 
throat against his hardened shoulder muscle. 
With my free hand I parried as well as 
possible the heavy blows he began with his 
right against my waist and ribs. We were 
allabout the room. One thing after another 
was overturned and broken. Once we were 
sprawled on the floor, without releasing the 
clinch; twice we were rocked halfway. A 
bone in my left hand snapped in meeting 
his malletlike blow from the side. Yet it 
was only when his head crashed against the 
bird cage, adding a last torture to the fright 
of the poor creatures, that I lost the laugh 
altogether. . . The woman’s voice 
without: 

“Break open the door!” 

He looked like a gorilla to me in that 
moment—all that was loathsome and abomi- 
nable, as I pressed my free hand against his 
face. It flattened his nose, shutting off his 
breath. He writhed his whole body to be 
free. I must have known all the time that 
he was incapable of enduring pain. Pos- 
sibly that explains in part the mystery of 
my nonresistance. A great moan was in 
the room. 

His body curved up to mine as he pulled 
back his head for air. His shirt had been 
torn from him. Before my eyes, in that 
instant, I saw the fork of the triangle be- 
tween his floating ribs. From a distance of 
not more than eight inches I tapped that 
vulnerable part. 

I had seen the thing done. It was given 
to the world by an old ringmaster. Much 
has been learned about the solar plexus in 
later years. To rock the big central ganglion 
means for the moment to shatter the whole 
human system. I think one who falls under 
an impact there knows what pain means. 
For a fraction of a second Falkoner lay 
screaming on my arm. I did not let him 
fall—rather allowed him to sink easily, 
completely unconscious. The light blow, 
since I had struck it exactly right, had sent 
him out as easily as one kills a rabbit with a 
tap of the finger behind the ears. 

All seemed stillness about me until the 
door crashed open. I pushed Mintinsin 
aside and glanced at the eyes of the woman. 
Some meaning of ages passed between us. 
I can’t explain what it meant to me—some- 
thing of fang and jungle and claw and 


3 | club; a battle of giants in some smoky 


_going to cry,” I said. 
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wilderness for the body of a boar or for the 
allegiance of some dusky maid. 

She came forward, her hand out, her 
eyes upon the prone figure, now silent, his 
eyeballs distended, his mouth open. 

“Did you have ‘to kill him?” she asked 
huskily. 

ONO. He will be up in a moment.” 

“What did you do? Ah, it does not 
matter—but what does it mean? You are 
unhurt?” 

I must have been dangling my left hand 
queerly, for she pointed quickly to that, 
saying: 

“Except for your hand. What has hap. — 

ened?” 

“Just a trifle—I don’t know yet. I was 
a bit careless with it.” 

She was speaking in exhaustion: a 

“Tt was so strange—the door gave so 
slowly it seemed ages to me. I pictured — 
you down. Somehow I could not see any- — 
thing but his huge horrible strength. I 
get I lost track of the blows against the | 

oor 

“T heard your voice,’ I said. 

“All the world has been afraid of his 
strength,” she whispered. ‘‘ All these —— . 

She pointed to Mintinsin and his Chinese 
attendants, their faces clear in the half light, © | 
the yellow cast accentuated into white 
the shadow, as yellow paint comes out i 
white in the films. 

If you can believe it, some warmth om . 
sunlight seemed to be stealing into my world | 
again. It was all bigger than I knew POS- 
sible. I felt again the thing she al 
brought to me; an exhilaration—and a | 
sense of pain. aa 

Then a low 1 moan began on the floor. ~ } 

Scarcely fifteen seconds had passed since ~ 
I let him down, in spite of the enactment _ 
of the heart mystery, which had not 
to unfold tome. My wish was to divert | 
gaze from the spectacle of that huge 
ture’s pain. Nothing is so terrible as the | 
sight of a child’s fright delineating itself 
upon features partly covered by a beard, . | 
The eyes that had burned so bright were 
as empty as a polar sea. 


She turned obediently, as she had aa me 
when I asked her to play; only I heard 
from her lips as she pushed her way 
among the Chinese: 

“‘T have heard him cry before.’ 
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least down; but still they said: 
live the king!’ All the ramificatio 
society, which take care of the effects a 
rights of one who has fallen, seemed | 
from their point of view. With the def 
of the body, all was gone. Actua 
seemed to stand before them as a 
the house. Possibly Mintinsin had a 
vation. He usually had. 

Falkoner was taken forth. I washed 
re-dressed with some difficulty. A 
hearty bit of pain began in my hand 
hour or so after the fracture. The ne 
did not really begin to hit it up until a 
a lull. The Chinese brought me all 
delicacies of the shore and the hills and 
skies. That feast would have lasted 
late afternoon had I not called for coffee 
and refused to entertain further trays. 

I wondered whimsically whether I h 
really become king in this barbaric fashion 
if so, why the woman, Esther, did no’ 
to me. That reminded me of the other 
Esther who would not go to the king. 
wasn’t feeling regal enough to go out in 
quest of her; in fact, there was a shyness 
throughout my being, like a new birth.” 

I can say authoritatively that they kn 
how to prepare the dainty little birds 
ee house, the fishes, and the sweets of t 
and 

The setting sun touched the po 
Magdalena. I watched the shadows of 
splendid rocky spires darken and leng 
across the inner side of the harbor. 
thoughts must have gone far adrift, fo 
remember recalling, with pleased surpri 
that I was actually standing under t 
ruby roof which I had seen first from ’ 
sea. Yes; it had called hard from the deck 
of the Lagnon that day. It held me no 
I was learning to love Magdalena Ba 

That had been a long afternoon. 
idea of using any power in the establish- 
ment, such as was suggested by the atti 
of the servants, was utterly foreign to = 
in fact, I was more inclined to obey ordé 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Annihilation of friction would solve the problem of perpetual 
motion. And man has created a device that cuts friction to a 
minimum — giving rotating shafts new power that once was 
dissipated in heat and wear. 


HESS-BRIGHT 
BALL BEARINGS 


answer one of industry’s greatest problems. They lessen waste of power, 
wear and tear of costly parts and guard countless machines against pre- 
mature failure. What is more surprising, the ball bearing has proved 
itself the strongest and most rugged bearing known. 


In any application where “‘performance takes preference over price” ball 
bearings should be found. That is why friction-less and dependable Hess- 
Bright ball bearings are universally used in airplanes. 


THE HESS-BRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Conrad Patent Owners 
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Nettleton Shoes for Spring crown 
forty years of uncommon success in 
making gentlemen’s shoes. 


The carefully designed lines of 
Nettleton shoes follow the foot with 
the same close comfort with which a 
good glove clasps the hand. Nettleton 
shoes comprise every grace of 
supreme beauty and the conscious 


realization of comfort. ‘These, plus 
an enormous capacity to resist wear, 
make their cost a true economy. 


The Nettleton dealer in your city 
can show you Nettleton shoes in a 
variety of lasts and leathers at prices 
from $10 the pair up. The shoe 
shown above is our Ardsley, number 
49 in tan, number 58 in black. 


Nettleton Military Footwear 1s the accepted standard of U.S. Army Officers. 


A. E. NETTLETON CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Largest Manufacturers in America of Men’s Fine Shoes Exclusively 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
now than before the battle. I was sorry for 
the little birds. They seemed slowed up 
for all time—not a note from them; and 
they shrank close together, their eyes filmy. 
Sitting by the window, thoughts of the lone- 
liness of life pressing hard upon me, I 
wondered how the woman fared. Even the 
harbor was desolate in its deep shades of 
blues and purples. A quick knock at the 
door; the face of my recent adversary 


peered in. 

“Hello!” he said. ‘Are you badly 
hurt? ” 

Thave told you that much happened this 
jay. No moment in a man’s life compares 
with that of meeting the one woman; and 
shen there was the wreck of the Lagnon. 
But this second entrance into my room of 
she man of the house was not devoid of 
shrill. Irose. For two or three seconds I 
sould not speak. Then I managed to con- 
vey to him that I had merely injured my 
eft hand a bit. A second or two passed 
»efore I recovered sufficiently to inquire in 
regard to his well-being. 

“May I sit down?” he asked. 

I smiled lightly at that, reminding him 
shat I was not even a guest in his house as 


yet. 

“But that’s all right,” he remarked. 
‘Certainly the house is yours. I often 
yotch things at first. What’s your name?” 

I told him. 

' “Mine’s Falkoner. Never mind the first 
aame. I never did like it.” 

_ Igave him my hand more willingly than 
you'd think. Here was an American, un- 
yquestionably of the stamp of the American 
sradesman, but with a lot of quaint genius 
ibout him. His eyes were more nearly nor- 
nal now, his face a little pale and drawn, 
iis smile still a trifle inscrutable; but the 
sransition was so marked from the first call 
what I had difficulty in remembering that 
ittle matter of life and death. 

“TLet’s not talk about this morning, Gid- 
lings,’ he said. ‘“‘There are days when 
uck’s against me. That’s about the most 
tharitable thing you can say. I made a 
juick trip into oblivion this time. I am 
usually gone two or three days, which re- 
ninds me of that little tap you put over my 
nidriff.” 

_ “Things were breaking against me, Fal- 
soner. I didn’t want to do that; in fact, I 
lidn’t think of the solar plexus—until just 
hat minute.” 

| He lurched forward in his seat. 

_ “Good heavens, man, don’t apologize!”’ 
'\ queer light came into his eyes strangely 
she added: ‘‘I was only thinking I should 
ike to be near you in those bad times of 
‘nine. As I explained, I am usually gone 
|hree days; and here I am, reporting for 
‘uty on the same afternoon! One of those 
/olts of yours might be first-class treatment. 
A few of them might effect a cure.” 

' Then his face became gray and pitiable 
a the deep shadow, as he finished: 

_ “But, living God, Giddings, it’s heroic 
‘reatment, isn’t it?” 

I could not speak yet. I tried to remind 

ayself that I should not have been greatly 
‘rawn to this chap had I met him first as he 
vasnow. It was the contrast that pulled 
‘ne. I actually wanted to do some big serv- 
‘ce for him now. 
_ “You'll have to get another doctor. I’d 
2t you break my back before I’d put that 
ap over on you again, Falkoner. As you 
ay, let’s forget it. What are you doing 
‘own here? Do you want me to go, or 
hall I stay all night? I came on the Lag- 
‘on. She broke—had a hemorrhage at sea 
esterday. Last night we drifted in close 
‘0 shore, and the first thing this morning I 
aw your harbor entrance. We stranded at 
he portal, as you see. The men went on to 
an Juan Baptiste. I just had to come in 
nd see this harbor from the inside. Do 
ou know that this red roof of yours can be 
een from very far out in the seaway?”’ 

He asked several quick questions about 
he wreck. He kept his face turned to the 
jusky side of the room, but I saw his fingers 
jolding fast to his knees. I did not under- 
tand his tension exactly, but attributed it 
0 the illness and the day’s shock. 
| I recalled his laughter, and that the point 

u his mirth was the spars of the Lagnon. 
ossibly, I thought, the closing of the harbor 
‘ntrance contained an excitement of the 
ind sufficient to bring him back to sanity. 
le rose, shivering. 

. Don’t you like lights?” he said, poking 

is thumb on the nearest electric button. 

What’s to prevent your staying with me 

. few days, Giddings? That might keep 


he time from hanging too heavy for a 
| 
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while. There is much to say and to see 
and do round the little harbor.” 

I thanked him, remarking that I had 
been very much interested in his superb 
staff of Oriental servants. 

“Just a fancy,” he said —‘‘just a fancy; 
a rich man’s whim, Giddings.’’ 

We dined together; but the woman did 
not appear. Apparently he supposed I had 
not seen her. A long, dull, draggy evening 
followed, in which we talked mainly of 
Spain, the treasure ships, her immortal sys- 
tem of lootings from Mother Mexico—some 
of the losses she had met in old days on the 
high seas. 

“By the way,” I asked, “has Madgalena 
Bay any historical relation to this sort of 
thing—treasure, I mean?’ 

The huge face darkened before me; his 
hand was heavy on my knee, a quick re- 


minder of its grappling force of the morn- | 


ing. 
“What sort of thing?” He jerked his 
voice dry and dangerously tense. 


“‘The sunken-treasure stuff,” I repeated, | 


knowing full well that I had touched his | 


madness, or the mystery of the life here. I 
added lightly: ‘“‘The place has such an 
enchantment about it, Falkoner—such an 
air of romance, so to speak—that I need 
only shut my eyes to see the old Spanish 


galleons running in here for shelter; pos- | 


sibly being followed in by their masters of 
the main.” 

I watched him now. There was a tend- 
ency of his mind to listen like a child to a 


graphic story of the sea, and, at the same | 


time, the expression of a cornered creature— 


a man with hell heavy in his heart and | 


desperately frightened about it. 
“The Spanish galleons didn’t draw so 


deep as the Lagnon,” I added. “By the | 


way, it’s queer about that—ships of her 
tonnage used to come in and out that 
portal.” 

“Coral,” he muttered huskily. ‘‘She 
must have hit a coral spar. It grows fast 
in the warm surface water.” 

I spared him comment about the prom- 
ontory that had broken down. 


Falkoner had many choice things to 
drink; in fact, these were the matters he 
knew best. There was even a touch of 
fastidiousness about his tastes in wine, his 
knowledge of tobacco—muchmorethan you 
would expect from a man who ran an 
emporium for gullibles in Duane Street. 
He loved his own health altogether too 
well to commit excesses with this sort of 
baggage; yet we both smoked too much 
that night. My thoughts were far away, 
my whole soul burning, listening. At last, 


toward midnight, I heard a few bars of the | 
waltz from Tschaikovsky’s Eugen Onegin— | 


an extraordinary effect in that still house. 
Falkoner rose quickly and sat down again. 
I was weary of his instantaneous changes. 

““One of the Chinese boys with the player 
piano,” he explained glibly. “You would 
be amazed how these Orientals love a white 
man’s music.” 


I nodded. My hand lifted for him to | 


withhold his words, so I could listen. 
She played for only a moment or two. I 
had a conviction that it was a signal to me, 


a bit of enticing ingenuity for my peace of 


mind. 

“The fact is, I should like to hear that 
Chinese play more,” I said. ‘‘One gets 
pretty dry for an earful of music down in 
this country.” 


LAY awake. 
with the Lagnon’s first passage by the 
portal to Magdalena Bay. Music, 
meeting, battle; the strange conference of 
the afternoon and evening; the good-night 
message from the piano—it meant that to 


vi 


me now. That waltz would always have a | 


different meaning—a message for me, a 
love theme. The deep wonder of life flooded 
over me when I thought of passing the 
night in the same house with her for the 
first time. Any lover has not the full story 
who has missed this thrill. 

My mind was sore at the merest image of 
Falkoner. The hours with him since had 
wearied me more than the battle. 
queried long his asking me to stay for two 
or three days. His hatred was like a taint 
of acid all about. 

The Northern world, New York, Chicago, 
California—the big trade world—the mad 
monster of a world that I listened to with 
such zest and fervor during these many 
days down Isthmus way—all seemed re- 
motely far that night. Everything was 
different since the music in the morning. 
The fact of having found the woman here 
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Twenty times I began | 


Send 10c for our Mechan- 
ic’s Handbook, 60. pages 
of mechanical informa- 
tion—valuable formulas 
and helpful hints. How to 
figure paint, shingles, 
board measure, brickwork 
and stonework and SO other 
useful subjects. Pocket 
catalog of all Millers Falls 
tools on request. 


you unprepared in tool equipment. 
The amateur who has as good a bit 


De let spring “‘fixing-up”’ time find 


brace as the carpenter can do many small 
repairs that will save its cost over and over. 
It is poor economy to use poor tools because 
they make all the difference between a good 
job and a botchy one. 


If you have a hammer and a screw driver 
you need a bit-brace next. It’s the third tool. 


MILLERS FALLS-$'325 


BiT BRACE No.732° 


Millers Falls, Mass. 


MILLERS FALLS 
TOOLS 


(In Canada $4.50) 


“<The Carpenter’s Favorite’’ 


Re, Our bit brace 
ima, No. 732 that has 
WM been. the car- 
penter’s stand- 
ard for years. You 
can bore into 
metal, tile or 
plaster with it as 
well as wood by 
just changing from 


auger bit to twist 
drill. 


Patented jaws of 
unique design make 
this possible. Will grind 
your motor valves and 
drive large screws. 


Ratchet gets into cramped 
places, ball-bearing head puts 
power into your boring—jaws 
hold with vise-like grip. 


MILLERS FALLS Co. 


**Toolmaker to the Master Mechanic”’ 


N.Y. Office, 100 Warren St. 
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In 5 years, no Stewart has ever worn out. 


Stewarts pay for 
themselves, all over 
the world — 


They serve thousands of satisfied 
owners in over 500 American cities. 


—They give “‘pay-for-themselves”’ service in 
Canada, Alaska, Cuba, South America, Europe, 
India, Australia—in fact the whole world over. 


—The Merit that has made the Stewart 
wanted throughout the world, will justify im- 
vestigation by any truck-user. 


—Yes—and despite Stewart quality—Stewart 
prices are from $209 to $387 under the average 
of all other truck prices. This is due to the 
Stewart policy of ‘big volume at small-profit- 
per-truck.”’ 


Stewart Motor Corporation 
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Men in the Service and All Who Travel 


Can now obtain a practical toilet kit which is adjust- 
able so that it will hold just what they wish to carry 
and changes can be made in a jiffy whenever desired. 


Adjustable spaces with patented non-metal 
locks hold all fittings securely without an inch 
of waste space. Three large underneath pock- 
ets provide for extra traveling necessities, 


Military fitalls of waterproofed khaki are 
also just the thing for motorists, campers and 
anybody desiring an exceptionally light, com- 
pact kit. 


Fitalls are for men and women and may be 
had empty or filled with standard sets of fit- 
tings. Fitalls are made of flexible leathers and 
attractive cravenetted fabrics at from $1.50 up. 

Look for the Fitall label in every kit to be 
sure that you get the genuine. If your dealer 
can't supply you, write us for free illustrated 
booklet. 


EISEMAN, KAISER & COMPANY, Ekco Building, Chicago 


Mfrs. of EKCO Make Leather Goods 


Patented U.S. and Foreign Countries 
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put the light out from the North—a light 
that I had stared at so long. I think I must 
have looked to the North for the big com- 
rade all these years. 

I rolled over and stared out at the har- 
bor, all dazzling in the moonlight, the portal 
looking like a gateway of the Nile, a haze 
uplifted in majesty against the blue and 
sparkling night. There was no atmospheric 
movement. The stillness actually roused 
me. It was as if I lay in the ventricle of the 
heart of one of the Pyramids. A little more 
silence, I thought, and one would feel the 
roll of the planet bowing eastward. . 

At the end of it, before the bird songs of 
morning, a tap at the door. 

I must have known, deep within, some- 
thing that my brain was not aware of, for I 
rose with the utmost silence, stepped across 
the floor as delicately as if life depended, 
and used up several seconds in turning the 


nob. 

Esther was there. Her hand sped through 
the aperture and caught my wrist. Then 
her words: 

“T had to come. I could not trust the 
Chinese. I am afraid for your life. Do not 
trust Falkoner. I have not time to tell you 
all; but do not trust him! Wait awake the 
rest of the night; and early in the morning, 
as soon as you have breakfasted, rise and 
say that you must go. Then go quickly. 
Do not delay after you make the announce- 
ment. Follow no plans of his. And oh, 
God be with you!” 

She drew back and I sensed her quick 
smile. 

“Tt sounds very dramatic, doesn’t it?” 
she asked softly. “‘I have never been so 
emotional. It really is dramatic.” 

With that she pushed my hand in and 
would have shut the door; but I prevented. 

“T heard you play last night. I will 
think of what you said,’”’ I whispered. ‘‘ But 
do not fear forme. . . . I am afraid I 
ean’t go until I know—until I know all 
about you; until I hear you play again!” 

“T would always mind what you said, 
but I know best this time,”’ she answered, 
drawing back steadily. 

I couldn’t help it. The thought of her 
leaving stirred an unfamiliar madness in 
my heart. I dropped her hand to draw her 
closer still. 

“To go as I came—that is worse than 
death!’’ I whispered. “I must know. I 
think I came here for you. Death is really 
nothing compared to going away without 


| you—compared to the agony of leaving 
| you here.” 


“Sh-h!”’ she whispered, and was free of 
me. 

I hardly know yet how she managed to 
slip away. I drew back—perhaps she had 
heard something that I had not; or per- 
haps her “‘Sh-h!”’ was just a ruse to escape. 

I dared follow her through a cityful of 


, such houses as this, but I did not dare to 


| shut between us. 


I had to let the door slip 
The loneliness that set- 
tled about just then in that room was likea 
curse concentrated in a sentence. 

I had never been so tired. The battle 
yesterday, and the aggravated weariness 
from Falkoner, the altogether unparalleled 
emotions, so far as I was concerned, the 
sleepless hours, and this agony of the woman 
coming and going away I laughed 
softly to find that the steam had gone 
from my limbs for the moment. I was 
forced to drop down. 

Right there on the ground floor of ex- 
haustion, so to speak, fears began to come. 
Imagination running loose and properly 
goaded by pain and the terrors of a mind 
utterly tired combine to use up the balance 


risk her anger. 


| of any man’s vitality. It. occurred to me 
_ after afew minutes that what strength I had 


left was all I was worth. I lay there fan- 
ning myself cool with sheer will force. It can 


| be done. Aman once told me there was not 
| anything, living or dead, fit for a human 


being to be afraid of. 
The more I think about that, the more I 


| realize it to be true; but here is a complica- 


tion: When a man finds a woman who calls 
out instantly the hoards of his accumu- 
lated heart treasure, that which remains is 
a rather perfect receptacle for all the fears 
that happen to be blowing by. A man 


| must be integrated—absolutely himself— 


to be the master spoken of so frequently in 
the Sacred Writings. Noman who followed 


| Tschaikovsky’s waltz as I had done, and 


found his vision at the end of it, is likely 
ever to be himself again. 

At the same time the sincere battle did 
tell. I lay, at first rigid, and finally re- 
laxed. She had told me not to sleep; but I 
rested, and presently every sense was keen 
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with the consciousness of dawn. The sre 
of the sea came in. The dawn wind rustled| 
the thin foliage at the window. The 
was gray with a trailing mist across the 
harbor. The moon had lost her myst 
She was speeding down over the sea to the 
north of the portal—the secret of her ghost- | 
liness already revealed. 

Then, as I lay there, the passion of curi- 
osity really made me know its strength for 
once and all. So far in Magdalena there 
had been no fact, no light upon this Tuby- 
roofed establishment. 

What was this madman up to? Twelve 
different Chinese in the house—and not a. 
single Mexican. What was Falkoner’s 
trembling about’ treasure and Spanish 
Main? Why did he laugh at the sunken 
Lagnon? Who and what was the woman, 
Esther, to him? Why was she here? Did 
she warn me simply out of compassion for * 
wanderer? 

As I shaved I recalled the last time, down! 
on the shore, without a mirror, with kitchen 
soap brought i in the pitiful salvage of i 
Lagnon. I have looked back many a 
Year’s night to the last holiday of its ind, 
and the year-ago day seemed nearer than 
that morn of yesterday. - lam in- 
clined to feel different and better, after the 
ordeal of lather and blade. The thou ght of ole 
stroll before breakfast came to me t 
ond morning, as it had yesterday. I Mis ee 
quickly and started forth without making 
any attempt at concealment. ! 

The day was stealing in with a shy lovelie 
ness of its own, a queer, feminine quality 
that I never noticed before at daybreak— 
something revealing in perfume and pres- 
ence that a man only feels after a meeting 
such as I had known in the piano room. 

I walked along the shore, continuing the 
circle of the harbor which the pause at the 
red-roofed hacienda had halted. I naa 
to leave the house without awakening a 
one. It was just that hour when those who. 
have been up late sleep the soundest. Pos-| 
sibly there had been an intense vigil from 
the Chinese—a vigil relaxed at daybreak. | 

There was a thicket of bamboo close to 
the shore, three or four hundred yards be- 
yond the ‘house. It marked the point ofa 
creek’s outpouring into the bay. Lying 
snugly inland about two hundred feet was 
the stern of a most fascinating brigantine. 
Also, I was astonished to see that the creek’s. 
mouth was navigable for such a likely and) 
sizable craft. This stream was not even 
visible from the house or from the harbor 
portal. 

Mysteps quickened along the path toward 
the hawsers. I was a little disappointed to 
find that the brigantine carried auxiliary 
engines. To me the unfolding of canvas is 
pure enchantment. No one was aboard. I 
leaped from the turf to the brass rail. 
Every moment’s acquaintance thrilled me 
with new admiration for her beauty; but 
the hour went black when I saw that her 
name was Esther. 

Though absolutely spotless in every de- 
tail, the smell of the Chinese was still per- 
ceptible i in her steerage quarter. I thought: 
of the servants of the staff of Mintinsin. Of 
course they were seamen as well. Putting 
to sea with one’s own crew and house sery- 
ants! . One’s woman—to name a ship 
after! 

I had slipped down the forward com- 
panionway and was glancing through a) 
brass-bound glass in the door that led to the 
master’s cabin. An interesting array of 
diving suits and apparatus—another item 
to add to the mystifying set of detached 
facts. Diving apparatus, and in the shadow 
a pile of casks and boxes, small jugs 7 
chests, all sealed in brass—some of 
casks corded in wire rope and branded 4 
the unmistakable excrescences of the sea. 

I think I stood there for twenty or thirty 
seconds, motionless. There was something 
about that pile of cargo which would awake 
the quest in any adventurer’s heart. It 
seemed to run a shaft through the array of 
incidents—holding all together. Here, at 
last, was something to tie to. Here was all 
that a man needed to begin with, at least. 

If you ever were a boy who opened a box 
or a covered bucket that the sea brought to 
shore, recall the thrill of the moment asi 
knocking the head in. It will afford a sug 
gestion of my sensations as I viewed 
treasure pile through the small lens glass af 
the captain’s quarters. 

The light above was partially obseured. 
Ihad heard nosound. Glancing up quick 
my eye met the eye of Mintinsin. 

“What you want?” he asked. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED)  o 
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ff the United States wants her aims inter- 
reted over here let her send men who speak 
bur language and live in our midst.” 
That is precisely what the German is 
1omnYg. 
| The whole German propaganda in Spain 
‘flavored with insinuation aimed to shake 
sonfidence in the Allies. I overheard a 
ferman, speaking in German to a Span- 
rd, make this remark: 
—“Tsn’t it too bad that there is so much 
iscord among the Allies? It isa well-known 
et that France is already angry because 
he Americans are not fighting. Pershing 
ind Haig have had a serious disagreement 
bout policy. There is no harmony.” 
A favorite German innuendo relates to 
hat is alleged to be the friction between 
ngland and France. As in Italy, the ef- 
wrt is made to create an impression that 
he United States is being used to save the 
ace of the Allies. The pro-German press 
yrints this libel, and millions of the peo- 
le believe what they read. 
All the Allies are in the same boat. 
Trance is pictured as preparing to follow 
ip the Napoleonic invasion of the Penin- 
ula; Portugal is to annex.several provinces 
‘nthe west; Great Britain is to inaugurate 
campaign of conquest from Gibraltar. It 
3 all grist in the mill of misinformation. 
' Uncle Sam and John Bull are pilloried 
ide by side. The Germans continually 
jarp on the British possession of Gibraltar, 
\sing the cry “‘ Gibraltar for the Spanish!” 
“hey refer to us as ‘‘ Yankee despoilers.”’ 
Here is a characteristic example of how 
he German seeks to poison the Spanish 
aind against the United States: A few 
aonths before I reached Spain there ap- 
ed in the Madrid A B C, the leading 
opolitan pro-German newspaper, a 
jal dispatch from its correspondent in 
York. It stated in substance that in 
effort to stimulate recruiting the United 
Government had displayed a ma- 
hine gun captured from the Spanish in 
a in front of a recruiting office in New 
k City. The article further stated that 
gun stood on a Spanish flag and bore a 
dsaying: “Enlist for the War. Re- 
ber the Maine and Spain!” 
course this article created widespread 
gnation. The situation became so acute 
Ambassador Willard cabled to the 
tate Department and got an official denial 
'theincident, which was printed in friendly 
be nals. The A B C, however, refused to 
jublish it. Like most other corrections, 
ever, it had no effect. The damaging 
is always the one that is read and 
embered. 


| How the King is Deceived 


is incident shows how bitter is the 
American campaign and to what ex- 
the Germans will go. The article was 
by the regular New York corre- 
pondent of the A B C and was presum- 
cablegram. If the United States 
nment permits such matter to be 
there is something wrong with the 
orship. 
| IT was in Spain when the United States 
its export embargo, which in- 
d that country. Overnight the Ger- 
$ capitalized it to the fullest advantage. 
efrain was: ‘‘Now you see that the 
ed States is yourenemy! She not only 
\ants to starve you out but to prevent you 
etting the raw materials with which 
—p your industries going.” 
b Was difficult to convince the Spaniard, 
very American then in Spain tried to 
at we had no grievance against his 
try in this matter and that our whole 
was to prevent raw and semifinished 
al and machinery from getting into 
n hands. 
way the court clique puts it over on 
ng is interesting—even amusing. The 
attaché accredited to the German 
ssy at Madrid is the instrument. He 
born salesman. He hunts and rides 
motors with the monarch, agrees with 
bout everything and is therefore very 
n persona grata. ‘The Spanish court has 
s had a great admiration for the Ger- 
my, and, until Verdun and the 
e put a few dents into the ideal, re- 
t as the model of efficiency and 
zation. When the glory of German 
gan to lose a little of its luster this 
Sing attaché hit upon a plan to re- 
Every now and then he goes to the 
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king with a confidential dispatch from the 
German War Office—the real dope from 
Hindenburg. He tells the king that a cer- 
tain important offensive will be launched 
and that the Germans are certain to cap- 
ture a specified point. He makes it clear 
that the king has the ear of the great god 
of war. A few days later Friend Attaché 
shows up with another dispatch, which 
says in substance: ‘“‘As indicated by our 
previous dispatch we have captured the 
village of X, together with many prisoners 
and much booty.’”’ Thereupon the attaché 
beams and says ‘‘I told you so!” 

It does not matter if the village of X hap- 
pens to be three houses and a roadside 
shrine, as is often the case in France. The 
main fact is that the German prophet made 
good with his forecast. Absurd as this may 
seem to us, it does not fail in its purpose to 
impress upon royalty that Germany re- 
gards Spain as a friend to be trusted with 
military secrets. 

Everywhere the tendency of German 
propaganda is to show by word, print or 
picture the close and sympathetic relation 
between Germany and Spain. A whole 
literature has been created for this pur- 
pose. I have before me as I write a typical 
specimen. It is a handsomely bound book 
entitled Amistad Hispano Germana, which, 
freely translated, means Hispano-Germanic 
Friendship. On the cover is a symbolic pic- 
ture showing two fruit trees with their roots 
joined. One, which bears the coat of arms 
of Spain, is loaded with oranges; the other, 
adorned with the imperial eagle of Ger- 
many, bears golden acorns. The inference 
is obvious. 


German Trickery in Spain 


The two leading illustrations cleverly 
carry out the idea of Germano-Hispanic 
kinship. First comes the Kaiser, Su Ma- 
jestad Guillermo II, as he is known in 
Spanish, looking warlike with his familiar 
upturned German military mustache. Fac- 
ing him is a portrait of King Alfonso with 
his scant upper-lip hirsute adornment ex- 
panded into a fierce Kaiseresque mustache. 
The Spaniard living away off in Granada, 
Malaga, Valencia or the provinces is likely 
to exclaim on seeing these two portraits: 
“Our good king so admires the German 
Kaiser that he wears the same kind of mus- 
tache.” 

This book is supposed to be a loyal trib- 
ute from Spain to the German Empire. It 
was paid for—that is, it was supposed to be 
paid for—by the hundreds of Spaniards 
throughout the kingdom who subscribed 
their names to the following dedication: 

“The following patrons of art affirm the 
neutrality of Spain and desire to manifest 
their great admiration and sympathy for 
the German state, whose interests have al- 
ways been the interests of Spain, and recog- 
nition of German culture and its weighty 
contribution to the progress of the world.” 
It will be observed that the German ed- 
itors neglected to spell culture with a k, or 
reproduce its synonym, the bloody bayonet. 

The book contains exactly two hundred 
and fifty-eight pages of names. Each city is 
divided into professions. The list, however, 
is not without its jokers. The card index 
which the German propagandists used to 
collect this catalogue of beauty and chiv- 
alry was “loaded.” For example, a certain 
Spaniard who is included as a leading 
banker of Cartagena happens to be the 
banker at the gambling table in the casino 
of the town. I might cite a good many 
more cases where German shins were barked 
by similar gold bricks. The book, however, 
made a powerful impression, because it was 
put forth as a Spanish enterprise animated 
by Spanish admiration for the German. 

I could write a whole article about the 
German literature in Spain. Wherever you 
go you can buy books which recount the 
exploits of the German submarine cam- 
paign and the glories of the German armies. 
One of the most popular of these books is 
the story of the raider Moewe. A damaging 
document, labeled The Peace, has a spec- 
tacular news-stand cover showing the Brit- 
ish flag being hauled down and a crown of 
laurel on the German standard that is ris- 
ing in its stead. German peace literature 
is abundant throughout Spain, the effort 
being to herald the war lord as the apostle 
of peace. 

One widely circulated example of Ger- 
man propaganda may well be considered a 
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tragic joke of the war. It is an illustrated 
pamphlet entitled Around the World. 
This particular issue deals with the French 
“atrocities’’ in Spain under Napoleon. The 
spectacle of Germany exposing the atroci- 
ties of an@ther nation is one to make the 
gods smile. Since the German has no humor 
he fails to see the irony of his effort. 

Far more serious are the attacks on Presi- 
dent Wilson, which appear almost daily in 
the press. Let me present three extracts 
from La Tribuna of Madrid, one of the 
leading pro-German publications. The 
first, which deals with the President’s reply 
to the Pope’s peace offer, is as follows: 


“Tn my last article I gave a brief account 
of the horrible crime committed by Wilson 
against Nicaragua. If this were not more 
than enough to show that the Yankee Presi- 
dent is disqualified in law and in equity to 
speak to us Europeans in such words as he 
uses in his answer to the Pope—if the moral 
opinion of the world had not been excited 
against the cynicism and unequaled per- 
versities of Wilson, who, though on trial for 
lése-humanité, has tried to constitute him- 
self the judge of Europe and America, un- 
fortunately there still exist, to the shame 
of humanity and the dishonor of civili- 
zation, other monstrous deeds done by 
Wilson, against which the world has not 
protested. .. No; we must tear the 
mask from the hypocrite, Wilson.” 


The second is equally vituperative, and 
reads: 


“After having carefully examined the 
sinister chapters of Yankee Imperialistic 
History, each and every one of which is a 
crime whose principal author is the actual 
President Wilson, our heart rebels against 
this man, against this Puritan who has the 
barefaced insolence to appear as a mediator 
between nations. This is his réle in his 
speeches and proclamations, but his deeds 
are those of brute force, of war without 
quarter, of inconceivable extermination 
and devastation. Blushing at the sight of 
the repulsive creature, we ask ourselves the 
question whether the moral sense of hu- 
manity has been perverted when it listens 
to the words of the false and evil Wilson.” 


Silly Abuse of Mr. Wilson 


Next comes this pleasantry, which deals 
with our “crime in Mexico”: 


“Ts there a reader in Spain who does not 
know that Mexico has for long years been 
to the utmost a victim of the United States? 
California, Texas and other Aztec lands 
bear continual witness to this. And the dev- 
astation and affliction of the Mexican Re- 
public in these last years, from the fall of 
Porfirio Diaz till the nomination of Car- 
ranza—who can doubt that these lie heav- 
ily on the conscience of Wilson? . . . 

“And we feel that in the hour of death 
Wilson’s last vision will be that of Mexico 
in ruins through his guilt, a desert and a 
graveyard; he may close his eyes, he may 
try to brush aside with his trembling hand 
the horrible picture; nevertheless he will 
see the ruins of smoking towns, temples 
profaned and starving cities! He will see 
pass the long procession of the murdered 
dead, he will hear the wails of widows and 
suffering orphans, of violated nuns and vir- 
gins, he will hear the sobbing cries of a 
whole nation suffering in a Yankee holo- 
caust.”’ 


Germany leaves no ground uncovered. 
All visitors to Spain of Allied citizenship 
are watched from the moment they arrive. 
They are under the eye of a chain of agents 
who are in close and continuous communi- 
cation. Many of these agents ride on the 
trains, sharing compartments with neu- 
trals or enemy aliens, pilfering packages 
and opening baggage whenever possible. 
I speak from personal experience, because I 
was under scrutiny from the time I crossed 
the frontier until I left. On two occasions 
one of my bags was opened. Fortunately 
all my papers were elsewhere. 

Every hotel of any consequence in the 
larger cities has in its employ at least one 
member of the German espionage organiza- 
tion. Sometimes he masquerades as a guide 
attached to the hotel staff, who is employed 
by the guests. In this way he finds out who 
they are and what they are doing. In the 
majority of cases, however, he is a porter 
or a waiter. As porter he has access to 
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W. L. Douglas was per- 
mitted to attend school 
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to work so late that it was 
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being tardy, through no 
fault of his own. 
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baggage, an excellent hunting ground for 
the German spy. 

Long and costly experience has taught 
the traveler in Spain—as in Sweden—to 
keep his bags and trunks locked and to 
carry his passport on his person. The new 
Spanish law which requires alien guests at 
hotels to give the number of their passports 
and the place of issue enables the Germans 
to keep track of their victims. 

In the early days of the war and before 
travelers learned to protect themselves, 
Spain, like Switzerland and Sweden, was 
the center of an illicit traffic in stolen and 
forged passports. More than one German 
agent has obtained access to the forbidden 
countries on a passport fileched by a porter 
or a clerk in a Spanish hotel. 

At Barcelona a young American told me 
that his passport, his collection of eight 
passport pictures and his birth certificate— 
a very useful document in German hands 
these days—had been stolen out of his bag 
at one of the principal hotels. In all likeli- 
hood a boche spy is masquerading under 
these false colors in some Allied country 
at this moment. 

Combined with this espionage is access 
to the Spanish postal service. British and 
American merchants doing business in 
Spain have made frequent protests to the 
government that their mail had been tam- 
pered with. In this way the German gets 
commercial and political information. 

This ceaseless watch can be maintained 
only with compact organization and with 
many aids. With few exceptions the lead- 
ing newspapers of the country are pro- 
German, and not for their health. One of 
the favorite ways of obtaining control of a 
Spanish newspaper is illustrated by this 
incident: About six months before the war 
a certain Madrid journal bought a com- 
plete mechanical equipment from a leading 
German manufacturing concern. No bill 
wassent. Threemonths after the war began 
the proprietor casually mentioned the fact 
to the German machinery agent in Madrid, 
who replied: “Forget the bill! We are in 
the same cause now.” ; 

Another accelerator of opinion is that 
well-known speeder-up of newspaper en- 
thusiasm known as the advertising con- 


tract. Though scores of German firms who. 


formerly advertised heavily are now unable 
to get their products into Spain, their ad-. 
vertising goes on just the same; and what 
is more important, it is being paid for. 
Thus these concerns keep their business 
flag up and get the benefit of a progressive 
goodwill not uncoupled with a certain ad- 
miration for what Spaniards regard as their 
sporting qualities. a 


Tainted War News 


When Germany captures the little village 
of X° that the German military attaché 
whose activities I described was so keen 
about, it is spread all over the front pages. 
Allied victories get scant notice. Under 
special instructions from Berlin the Span- 
ish Germanophile newspapers play up the 
submarine campaign. Read the Spanish 
newspapers without knowledge of what is 
going on and you would think that the 
British mercantile marine is at the bottom 
of the sea. 

This highly organized campaign must be 
financed. Where does the money come 
from? Until we went to war a great deal of 
it was shipped from the United States on 
credits telegraphed from Berlin. As soon 
as we entered hostilities this shipment of 
gold ceased. So much had been sent, how- 
ever, that Germany, for the present at least, 
has ample funds with which to continue 
her work. Any shortage can be supplied 
from the German banks in South America, 
which are easily accessible from Spain. 
If these fail it is always easy for a so- 
called Spanish firm in New York to send 
funds to its correspondent in Barcelona, and 
these funds in turn find their way sooner or 
later to the German Embassy in Madrid, 
which is the box office of the whole German 
movement. 

This whole network of espionage and 
propaganda leads to one portal—the gate- 
way of business. The Germans in Spain 
realize that the war must end some day. 
Even into their brazen consciousness is 
being soaked the realization that it will not 
end their way. Their commerce must go on 
regardless of the result. Nowhere outside 
the Fatherland—save possibly in Switzer- 
land—is it more important that it should 
be a productive institution than in Spain, 
for reasons that I have already mentioned. 
What is she doing? 
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Travel up and down the kingdom an 
you will soon find out. Whenever a factor 
or a factory site is offered for sale the first 
and best bidders are Germans. If there jg 
the slightest likelihood of a mining prop- | 
erty being put on the market the owners | 
get a polite inquiry from an interested Teu- 
ton. Ifthe output of farm, orchard, flock or | 
herd is to be sold you will discover the Ger- | 
mans are hotfoot after it. Advertise a 
water-power project and almost before the 
paper is on the street a representative of 
Alemania—the Spanish for Germany—is 
on the job. All this means that by every 
device known to preparedness the German 
is getting ready to do business in Spain ina 
big way when the war is over. 

If you could lift the roofs from scores of 
warehouses in Spain to-day you would find 
them filled with raw material—like cotton, 
copper, oil and: ore—owned by Germans. 
Their buyers have been secretly mobilizing | 
since the first month of the war. The seiz- 
ure of millions of dollars’ worth of raw stuff 
in the United States last October shows 
that the Spanish scheme was merely part 
of a world-wide campaign to assemble the 
material with which to start loom and lathe 
the day peace is declared. | 

Knowing these facts you can now look at 
the export figures from the United States 
to Spain during the past three years and 
make an illuminating deduction. In 1913, 
the last normal year before the war, the, 
Spanish imports from the United States. 
aggregated $31,471,723; in 1917 they had| 
grown to $76,992,669, or more than double. | 
Though Spain has supplied some of the Allied | 
countries, especially France, with certain’ 
finished products, the fact remains that a) 
considerable portion of this large increase) 
went to swell the German hoards. 


Preparing for Peace FF 


Take cotton and you will see just what I 
mean. In 1913 we exported to Spain 168,- 
976,935 pounds as against 229,309,705 
pounds in 1915. There is the same rela- 
tive increase in various other commodities. 
These stores are German insurance against, 
discrimination by the Allied nations after 
the war. Their policy will be to conserve 
raw materials for their own trade. 5. 

Remember also that German business in| 
Spain is going on without interruption. Our 
old friend the Allgemeine Elektrische Ge- 
sellschaft, otherwise known as the A. E. G., 
is there with all her lights turned on. This 
huge electric-industry trust, whose long 
arms reached out to every Continental 
country before the war, is the backbone of 
Germanic industrial authority in Spain, 
Here it is known as the Thomson-Houston 
Iberica. It has branches in all the large 
cities. . > | 

It is tribute to the trade tenacity of the 
German that in the face of his economiciso- 
lation he will not give up. On the Alcala, 
the main business street of Madrid, the 
Hamburg-American Line keeps its ma, ! 
cent offices open and ready for business, 
though there is no business to do. This ir 
itself is interesting. It becomes much more 
impressive when I tell you that in the show 
window is a huge map of the seven seas 
showing the trade routes traversed by thé 
line, and—irony of ironies—alongside is ¢ 
complete list of the hundreds of ships flying 
or that once flew, the Hamburg-America! 
flag. Many of them are interned and rot 
ting in ports or hauling American troops t 
France under good American names. _ 

This may appear ridiculous to you, fully 
familiar with the facts. It is not so ridicu| 
lous to the citizen of Madrid walking uy 
and down that main street. All he know: 
is what he sees; and he sees before him, it 
the midst of a great war that menaces Ger 
man imperial existence, that the Hamburg 
American Line still has every one of he 
ships. It shows how the German hangs 01 
to a forlorn hope. : 

Here is another: Though Germany has: 
bank in Madrid—the Banco Aleman Trans 
atlantico, a branch of the Deutsche Bank 0 
Berlin—its activities are confined to th’ 
German firms in Spain. Yet it maintain’ 
its table in the foreign-exchange room, 
the Madrid Bourse and its representativ' 
sits there day after day, though he rarel; 
does a dollar’s worth of business. He is pre 
paring for the day when he will. > | 

Many straws show which way the Ge 
man commercial wind is blowing. 4 
mighty Metalgesellschaft of Berlin—th 
huge Germanic Metal Trust—is getting it 
hooks into every possible ore property 1) 
Spain. This organization bears the 
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‘magine a powerful car coming 
-an instant, skidless stop by a 
er pressure almost as effortless 
touching a piano key! 


Ine convenience is a reality 
h the new Lexington Minute 
in Six. Women especially ap- 
ciate the freedom from laborious 
ling and jerking at the brake. 
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This is only one of the many 
Lexington improvements that in- 
crease its efficient performance and 
make it simpler and more pleasing 
to drive. 


Our exclusive Moore Multiple 
Exhaust System prevents dead gas 
from choking the engine — adds 
power and saves fuel. 


= MINUTE MAN Six “= 


One-Finger Emergency Brake 


More than 100 separate parts 
made integral with the frame pre- 
vent rattles and squeaks. 


The motor develops 40 horse- 
power. The wheelbase is 122 inches. 


A big increase in car sales today 
is greater proof than ever before 
of that car’s superior intrinsic 
value. 


ie) 
© 


Series ‘‘R"’ five-passenger Touring 
Car, with two auxiliary seats. 


$1585 


Lexington sales are breaking 
records! 1,000% in three years! 

Never have we received so many 
telegraphic orders as now. 


We are enabled to give a better 
car—better mechanically, better in 
accommodations and appearance— 
because of our exceptional manu- 
facturing facilities. 


Lexington Motor Company, Mfrs., Connersville, Ind., U. S. A. 
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We stand for backing 
up these boys in every 
way the Government 
asks. 

GENERAL CicaR Co. 


INc. 


Send these dependables 
dependable Cigars 


Nothing’s too good for our boys, 
be they ‘‘over there,” ‘‘still here’ or 
‘out there.’’ So send them fragrant 
cigars, mellow cigars, dependable 
cigars. 

Here is why OWL and WHITE 
OWL are so dependably fragrant. 

Always—we keep stored up for 
OWL and WHITE OWL at least 
$1,000,000 worth of selected leaf. 
Constantly this leaf cures and mel- 


lows for OWL and WHITE OWL. 


As successive lots of leaf tip the 
top of mellow fragrance, watching 
experts release them. But never be- 
fore. And on the average such cur- 
ing requires 18 months. 


So did we insure last year the depend- 
able fragrance of more than 100,000,000 
OWLS and WHITE OWLS. So are we in- 
suring OWLS and WHITE OWLS this year. 
And so will we insure them —always. 


DEALERS: If your distributor does not sell these dependable cigars, write us. 
GENERAL CIGAR Co., INC., 119 West 40TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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THE MILLION DOLLAR CIGARS 
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WHITE OWL 


Invincible 
shape 


Ga 


\ OWL 7c 
Square end 
6c 
| 
| 
| 
q 
4 
Branded Banded 
for your protection - a) 
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ation to Germany that the new Impe- 
Mineral Resources Board bears to Great 
jtain. It is the ore provider. 
When the war began a German company 
j all the concessions and contracts to 
ild a subway at Barcelona. This thriving 
y is the real capital of German industry 

It includes among its residents 
than 25,000 Germans, who own 
yres of textile mills and other factories. 
Bilbao, the busy seaport in the north, 
» German hand is heavy. For many 
ys prior to the war the Krupps had a 
ng grip on the iron mines of the west. 
pain Germany is up to every trick 
abled her to get her near-mastery of 
trade before the war. Shortly before 
ived in the country thousands of circu- 

aring the name of a German firm in 
d were sent broadcast throughout 
: country containing this admonition: 
not buy motor cars now. Wait until 
r the war. Germany is preparing to 
yall the used automobiles at the various 
nts and will sell them cheaper than any 
‘er nation.” 
yther striking evidence of foresight 

lated to me by a well-known Amer- 
machinery dealer in Paris. He has a 


m with a German firm for a certain 
et and lost the business. When he 


had sold the equipment at a profit of 
five per cent. The reason for this 
thropy, as they frankly stated, was 
hey wanted to keep their business 


always, but more especially since 
tbreak of the war, spite enters into 
man trade scheme. Valencia is the 
a large fruit district whose product 
went to Russia. The Teuton 
ave bought up a large portion of it 
rices each year and let it rot rather 
the British or French have it. 


. Dirty Work Punished 


Another instance embodied a direct men- 
to our goods. The agent of a large New 
tk machinery house at Barcelona re- 
ved a bill of lading stating that fifteen 
‘ch-needed machines had been shipped to 
1 0n a certain Spanish steamer. When it 
ched port and despite the fact that the 
2's manifest showed that the freight was 
ded it could not be found on board. 
er an investigation instituted by the 
‘eriean consul at Madrid it déveloped 
t these machines had been actually put 
‘the vessel at New York and then re- 
ved. On his admission that he had been 
‘accessory to the fact, the captain was 
id ten thousand dollars. The sole reason 
this amazing procedure was to embar- 
3 American business in Spain. The firm 
which the machines were consigned is 
»wn to be patriotic enough to discounte- 
ice all dealing with Germans. This epi- 
leshows the close teamwork between the 
a systems in Spain and in the United 


yerman business in Spain is built on the 
mown formula which welds finance 
| industry and which may be said to 
ve this cardinal rule: “We can give any- 
ly anywhere anything he wants.” It is 
boche’s foreign-trade creed. If Antonio 
‘cia down in old Seville, for example, 
ats a lavender saddle with a pink pom- 
and green stirrups, the German leather 
chant assumes that he knows what he 
ats and makes it for him without asking 
uestion. He even congratulates him on 
good taste. The German never makes 
| mistake of adopting the take-it-or- 
‘ve-it policy. If a manufacturer orders a 
cial machine that seems ridiculous, the 
‘man agent immediately says: “It’s a 
¢ndid idea and we will be glad to makeit.” 
“hese tactics—and they are never too 
tiliar to be repeated—combined with 
'z credit and accurate knowledge of 
ds, have built up the German business 
dwill in Spain and will keep it alive in- 
: hitely, 
ib constantly increasing commercial 
rer of Germany during the forty years 
ceding the war rested upon a supposedly 
inciblemilitarysupremacy. Every trade 
“nSive was sustained and supported by 
Visible or invisible evidence of the na- 
1s armed force. Back of it was the con- 
ce that the mailed fist would smite in 
®olemergency. Here you get the secret 
man arrogance, no less marked in 
_than in France, Belgium or Brazil. 
her words, Germany conquered the 
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economic world abroad by keeping her’ 
guns constantly pointed at her rivals. Ifthe 
war can rid the universe of this commercial 
militarism a great step will be made toward 
universal economic freedom. 

One phase of German trade in Spain does 
not reflect much glory upon certain Amer- 
ican industries. I mean the surreptitious 
shipping of our manufactured articles to 
Spain, ostensibly to Spanish firms but in 
reality consigned to German business 
houses. How does the A. E. G. keep its 
shelves filled? I will tell you how. 

A Spanish firm which we will call A, in 
good standing, orders goods from a house 
in the United States. It sells these articles 
to Spanish Firm B, also in good standing. 
Spanish Firm B, in turn, disposes of them 
to Spanish Firm C, also apparently in good 
standing. Here is where the German agent 
comes in, because he gets the goods from 
the last link in this progressive chain of 
trade deception. It has been a common 
practice. 

Happily this industrial treachery is 
doomed. The export embargo clamped 
down by the United States on Spain, aided 
by a follow-up system which will trace im- 
ports to the ultimate consumer, will end 
the illicit relationship. To the credit of self- 
respecting Spanish enterprises let it be said 
that in more than one instance they were 
the innocent dupes of this characteristic 
example of Germanic subterfuge. 

This revelation very naturally leads to 
the whole problem of American business in 
Spain. Not all of it is done in the devious, 
subterranean and not altogether creditable 
way that I have just described. This re- 
grettable episode is merely an incident in a 
much larger activity. 

You find American industries repre- 
sented in Spain by capable representatives 
who have done their best in the face of the 
Germanic propaganda and the ill will en- 
gendered by our entry into the war. An 
American corporation is making a survey 
for a direct railway line from Madrid to the 
French frontier through Pamplona. The 
route to-day is so roundabout that it is like 
going from Washington to Buffalo by way 
of New York. 

Unfortunately we have long neglected 
Spain as an export market for our goods 
and also as a source of supply for imported 
goods of consequence. This is all the more 
remarkable when you consider that the 
geographical location of Spain with refer- 
ence to our eastern seaboard is unusually 
favorable for trade development between 
the two countries. Look at the map and 
you will see that the western coast of the 
Iberian Peninsula is nearer New York by 
several hundred miles than any of the north- 
ern European ports in France or Great 
Britain. Vigo, for instance, is exactly four 
hundred miles nearer New York and Bos- 
ton than Liverpool is. The great need is a 
direct steamship line between New York 
and Vigo. Unfortunately Vigo has no 
hinterland, no railways, and her population 
is small. If we really mean to do business in 
Spain in a large way we could remedy all 
this. It is an opportunity for American 
enterprise which could combine a check to 
the German economic advance at the same 
time. 


Chances for Americans 


In area Spain is almost equal to the Ger- 
man Empire or France, and sixteen times 
larger than Belgium. Yet the trade of the 
United States with France in normal times 
is five times as great as with Spain. With 
Holland with her 6,000,000 people our 
trade is three times larger than with Spain 
with her population of 20,000,000. Little 
Switzerland with less than 4,000,000 in- 
habitants, an inland country with no 
ocean outlets, sells us in peace years goods 
about equal in value to what we import 
from Spain. 

The big fact for America to remember at 
this moment is that Spain in some respects 
is the most important neutral nation in 
Europe. Now is the time for a trade offen- 
sive in Spain if we are going to do business 
there at all. Manufactured goods which 
were formerly imported from the Central 
Powers are no longer obtainable in quanti- 
ties. Some commodities are entirely out of 
the market. Since 1914 the Spanish buyer 
has turned to American goods, like type- 
writers, office supplies and hardware, which 
were formerly supplied by German, French 
and British jobbers and their representa- 
tives. 

To be concrete, let me quote what Dr. C. 
W. A. Veditz, commercial attaché to the 
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American embassies at Madrid and Paris, 
said to me with regard to our possible trade 
relations in Spain: 

“T am fully persuaded that our manufac- 
turers and dealers would find it well worth 
their while to study the Spanish market for 
leather; boots and shoes and the machin- 
ery connected with their manufacture; 
photographic apparatus and supplies; small 
tools and hardware; certain lines of chem- 
ical and pharmaceutical products; coal; 
electrical supplies, materials and appa- 
ratus; glass, musical instruments, candies, 
gentlemen’s furnishing goods, particularly 
underwear; cravats, shirts, collars and 
cuffs; cheap jewelry; surgical instruments 
and dental supplies.”’ 

One reason why American business is not 
so strongly intrenched in Spain as it should 
be is that we have made so many of our 
usual mistakes in foreign trade there. We 
repeated, for instance, the blunder—it has 
cost us much business in France and Bel- 
gium—of leaving the representation of 
some of our interests to aliens, who are often 
Germans. In Spain this continued for a 
considerable time after the war broke out. 
It gave the German an excellent chance to 
keep going. Many of these German agents 
are now on the American black list. 

The road to a permanent trade relation is 
through personal representation. A postage 
stamp is a poor salesman, especially if it 
does not speak the language of the pro- 
spective customer. 

Our prize oversight in Spain, however, is 
the failure to establish adequate banking 
facilities. Incredible as it seems, there is no 
American bank in the kingdom. 

England has not made this mistake. 
When you go to Madrid or Barcelona to- 
day you will find that the Spanish banks 
have no finer quarters than the London 
County and Westminster Bank. 

Another British enterprise strongly in- 
trenched in Spain is the Ebro Company, 
founded by the late Doctor Pearson, who 
went down on the Lusitania and who was a 
real empire builder. The Ebro Company 
developed immense water power and elec- 
tric railway interests in Mexico and is du- 
plicating those activities in the vicinity of 
Barcelona and other large cities. 


American Exchange Law 


There is another excellent reason why 
America should get busy in Spain. I mean 
the question of foreign exchange. In King 
Alfonso’s realm our dollar is at a discount. 
Ordinarily it is worth 5.18 pesetas. A peseta 
is about twenty cents. Recently it has been 
hanging round 4.30. 

Spain is well worth developing. She has 
a greater variety of minerals than the 
United States. They remain unexploited 
because the Spaniard has very little confi- 
dence in his own country. When he invests 
he always employs his money abroad. Asa 
result French, British and Belgian money 
built the Spanish railroads, while German 
capital developed the water power and the 
steel industry, especially near Bilbao. 

Concessions are the curse of mining in 
Spain, as you will now see. A bankrupt 
member of the nobility gets the right to 
operate a property. Instead of forming a 
company he sells the privilege, which is 
then hawked from one group to another. 
It becomes a rolling stone that gathers 
nothing but abuse from the various vic- 
tims. Out of three thousand coal-mine con- 
cessions issued during the past five years 
less than two hundred have been worked. 

After the war Spain, like every other 
European country, will need coal. Her As- 
turian fields produce only a very inferior 
quality of fuel, and itis not for export. As I 
have emphasized in previous articles, the 
country that can produce and ship coal to 
France, Italy and now Spain will be the 
country bound by the strongest economic 
ties. It shows the way to one strong post- 
war relationship with the Spaniard. 

If we do get busy in Spain it will be with a 
new Spain, despite Madrid’s picturesque 
contrast of ancient oxcarts creaking past the 
Ritz Hotel. She has rolled up the greatest 
gold reserve of her history. For the first 
time she is a creditor nation. She is far 
from being supine. She has increased her 
army, enlarged her munition factories and 
is strengthening her fortifications. In the 
face of these warlike preparations the Span- 
iard remains a peace lover. All the blood 
that he wants to see can be comfortably 
spilled at a bull fight. Nor is he altogether 
the drone that some Americans think him. 
Two incidents will show that he can be en- 
terprising. 
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LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


In the toilet of the teeth and purification 
of the mouth the use of Listerine soon 
becomes a daily pleasure. 


Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Women Can Earn 
A Charming Independence ,. 


Harpists are in constant demand; 
every church service is rendered 
more impressive by the addition 
of Harp music; the Harpisaneces- 
sity in every orchestra; the Lyon & 


Healy Harp is used in most of the 
symphony orchestras of the world. 


$135 for Children’s Harps; Lyon 
& Healy Double Action 
$500 and up; used Harps $250 and 
up. Easy Payments. Play while 
you pay. Small children learn to 
play creditably after nine lessons. § 
Write\for Harp Book (Free) and 
Rental Offer. 


Lyon & Healy 


61-67 Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 


SOLDERING PASTE 


in the world” 


Send 10c in stamps for copy of 
“Soldering News’’—a poster con- 
taining new Kinks in soldering, 
,\, and free sample of Nokorode, 

i If you are a large user of sol- 

dering flux, write for prices of 

Nokorode in bulk. 

/ The M. W. Dunton Company 
Providence, R.I., U. 8. A. 
Largest manufacturers of Sol- 

dering Paste in the world. 


SA spare time. 
that you can 


finish intwo years. Meets all college entrance requirements. Pre- 
pared by leading members of the faculties of universities and 
academies. This is your opportunity. Write for booklet and full 


particulars. No obligations whatever, Write today—NOW. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept, P5383 Chicago, U.S. A. 


Write for 


WANTED NEW IDEA 


List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentabllity, 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
Se te ee 

ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect yourideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘*Needed Inventions" and 
“*How to Get Your Patent and Your Money."’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
SERENE ke teh aaa ate IRR te ae: iad 


PATENT That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


PRB BRE EERE REE EeEEEEEES= EE EEEBEEEEEEEEEEEe 


Cut Me Out 


and mail me, with your name and 
address, to The Curtis Publishing 
Company, 288 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. I will 
bring you full details about how 
you can make $5 or $10 a week 
extra in your spare time! 


N ame aes ——— 
A d. id; Tess = — 
City go a. State 
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Cn Often fettex 
Se, 


May we urge your careful consideration of a few 
vital facts? 


The United States Government is urging all patriotic 
citizens to save more money this year. But with war-. 
time prices, saving for.most of us is even more diffi- 
cult than in the past. 


To save more, we must earn more. And the easiest way 
to increase earnings is to utilize spare hours-—- to 
turn waste time into ready money. ; 


There are many ways to do this, but the best way -- a 
way that has been tried and proved successful a thousand . 


times over -- is that chosen by spare-time representatives 
of the world's greatest publishing house. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, THE LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, end 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN are everywhere in constant demand. 
The-prices are still low. Subscriptions may be secured 
almost for the asking. 


And on every subscription we pay a liberal cash commis- 
sion besides attractive bonuses for productions as low 
as even ten subscriptions in a whole month. Scores of 
inexperienced men and women have earned $25.00 in spare 
time in their first month with us. 


We will gladly send you, without obligating you at all, 
full details of our offer and instructions as to how to 
make a successful start. 


If you want more money, write today to The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, 294 Independence Square, Philadelphie, Pa. 


Paint 


Think of it—only one coat of Glidden Auto Finish and you have a new looking car. 

You can easily do it yourself and in less than 48 hours you'll be driving again. 

You’ll have a rich, brilliant finish that will give you lasting satisfaction. 

Go to your regular dealer. If he cannot supply you, send $1.25 (Canadian Imperial Quart 
$1.50) for 1 quart of Auto Finish Black to—THE GLIDDEN CO., 1508 Berea Rd., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Canadian Address, Toronto, Ontario. 


Note to Dealers—Send at once for our Marketing Book of Glidden Auto Finishes. 


AUTO 
FINISHES 


Here’s real tire zusurance for you. Gd He G 
No more punctures, blow-outs, cuts UAT CMI. CE. 

or bruises; no more getting out in the dust, rain or mud to 
fix up tires; no more time lost at critical moments; no more 
days of enjoyment spoiled by tire troubles. You can go and 


h 


A perfect tire protecting device, made on a 
tested principle—and one of the best non-skid pro- 
tectors ever designed. Highway Tire Protectors keep 
tires from coming in contact with road, 
prevent overheating and keep out mud, 
water, sand and gravel. ; 

They grip anyroad surface, giving great trac- 
tion power. Have sections studded with steel 
plates, making a skid-proof tread. Can be put 
on or taken off without deflating tire. Sections 
can be replaced in five (5) minutes. Reduce gas 


consumption. We guarantee you 20,000 miles — Zs 

from any standard tire. Write for descriptive Zz 

circular and free trial offer, with privilege of re- SA 

turning protectors if not found entirely as repre- Zz 

sented. That's all we ask. Wherever a set is sold many sales result. Write today. 4 Z 

é \ BUKOLT MFG. CO. 31 Second St.. Stevens Point, Wis. Zz 
VL lddddiddidsdddddddddjdddddididdiddiasdéés 
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In Spain the signal for the departure of a 
train is made by the ringing of a bell which 
hangs over the door of the waiting room of 
the station. A Spanish salesman had a lim- 
ited time in a small town and he wanted to 
catch a certain train. To make certain that 
he would make it he unhooked the bell from 
its place and took it with him on his busi- 
ness rounds. The conductor, a creature of 
habit, serenely held the train until the 
salesman restored the bell and rang it. 

Spain is creating new industries. I trav- 
eled from Barcelona to Madrid with a Span- 
iard who told me that he had always worn 
khaki in summer. During a trip to Paris 
last spring he went to a large shop to order 
three or four suits, which he wanted at once. 
He was amazed when the salesman said: 
“‘T am sorry that we cannot accommodate 
you. Wemust order the goods from Spain.”’ 
On account of the tremendous demands 
that the armies are making on French and 
British khaki factories, Spain has had to de- 
velop her own. They will be a factor in the 
national trade when peace comes. 

Doing business in Spain is a real ad- 
venture. Unless you start right you are 
booked for all kinds of trouble. Wher- 
ever the uninformed alien seeking to estab- 
lish trade relations turns he encounters 
some obstacle, temperamental or acquired, 
that will ruffle his temper or tap his pocket- 
book. Since graft is almost as old as Spain 
herself, it naturally follows that the way to 
the establishment of commercial enterprise 
is beset with meaningless laws and punc- 
tuated with fees. In every foreign company 
with a declared capital, for example, the 
manager must pay a tax of ten per cent of 
his salary, and the employees five per cent. 

No American firm should think of enter- 
ing the Spanish field without investigating 
every legal detail from the Spanish point of 
view. This is part of the general principle 
for successful foreign-trade exploitation, 
which may be summed up under the in- 
struction: Do business in a foreign country 
wherever possible as a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of that country. 


How to Start Business in Spain 


There are five ways in which a foreign 
company can carry on a business in Spain. 
The first is to have an agent, who may bea 
Spaniard. The second is through a direct 
representative of the company, which re- 
quires no capital, and under the Spanish 
law no bookkeeping. The third is a branch 
company with a so-called “declared capi- 
tal,’’ which means that a full set of books 
must be kept in Spanish. The person sent 
to represent the company must have a full 
power of attorney certified to by the proper 
authorities in the home office and viséed by 
the Spanish consul there in order that he 
may be accredited by the government and 
civil authorities. The fee for the incorpora- 
tion of a company with a capital stock of 
$10,000 is $300. 

Another alternative is to start a Spanish 
anonyme company, which can be formed by 
three people, who need not necessarily be 
Spanish. Shareholders are only responsible 
to the extent of their holdings. For a $10,- 
000 capitalization the cost, which includes 
lawyer’s fee, would be approximately $350. 
With this company a full set of books must 
be kept in Spanish. Under the Hispanic 
laws there is still another way to conduct 
trade, through what is called a collective 
company, which may be organized by two 
or more people, with a fixed capital but no 
shares. It really corresponds to an old- 
fashioned American partnership. In this 
type of company the providers of the cap- 
ital assume full liability for all indebted- 
ness. In the opinion of Americans who have 
done business in Spain the direct repre- 
sentative arrangement or an anonyme com- 
pany is the most desirable. 

Patriotic industrialism is not the only 
motive for the cultivation of a close com- 
mercial friendship in Spain. Throughout 
Europe one of the vital questions is: *‘ Will 
Spain enter the war?” The answer is full 
of meaning for us. 

Contrary to popular belief the Allies are 
not particularly keen about wanting Spain 
in the conflict. She is more useful outside 
the fold. From her England gets pyrites— 
an iron-sulphur ore—very useful in muni- 
tions making. The output of the Rio Tinto 
copper mines is more precious these days 
than gold or silver. Stoppage of these sup- 
plies would work considerable hardship 
now that America’s war needs are mount- 
ing daily. Then, too, France gets large 
quantities of food and food products from 
the’ Hispanic factories. 
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These purely utilitarian reasons are gut 
ordinate to the real hazard to the Unite 
States which would attach to Spain’s en 
into the war on the side of Germany. T} 
secret German submarine bases would hy 
come open nests of destruction. From t 
Spanish coast these terrors of the sea cou] 
launch a deadly assault against the trac 
routes of Allied ships and strike eagjj 
at our army transports bound for Frane 
These facts are well worth serious consi 
eration. 

Again, Germany has approximately 80 
000 of her citizens in Spain, where, not ; 
in Italy, they rarely become naturalize, 
They are still loyal citizens of the Fathe 
land. Some of them are trained soldie 
from the Kamerun, while thousands 
others, who have long resided in Spain \ 
who came for business or propaganda pu 
poses—they are one and the same thing: 
are reservists of military age. They cou 
be the nucleus of an army that might crea, 
havoe on the French frontier. If Spa 
went to war against her France would ha} 
to detach at least 200,000 men from h’ 
already hard-pressed armies to defend t) 
long border line. Thus there is every go; 
reason why the Allies want to keep Spa 
neutral. 


Now is the Time to Begin 


At the time this article is written—eai 
in January—there seems little likeliho| 
that Spain will depart from the narroyw,| 
not altogether straight, path of neutralit| 
The new Coalition Cabinet represents t} 
old-line court influence. It is headed } 
Garcia Prieto—the Marquis de Alhui 
mas—who succeeded Count Dato as pi 
mier. Dato was a professional neutrali, 
Prieto, who makes the same profession | 
faith, is inclined to be pro-German. } 
takes his cue from his political ment) 
Santiago Alba—no relation to the gr¢; 
duke—who has long been a pronounc 
Germanophile. Don Antonio Maura, t 
one-time “Boss of Spain,’”’ who is me 
inclined toward the Allies than most of 
colleagues, has been sidetracked for 1} 
present. All this means that the Tr. 
tonic wishes at court will doubtless p 
vail and Spain will continue benevalial 
neutral. | 

The freedom for which the civilized wol 
is fighting must remain a_ stranger’) 
the Hispanic people until Alfonso conse's 
to. run for president—an event not so i- 
possible as it seems at first glance. 1» 
king, who is really very democratic, sl 
has a strong hold upon the great mass 
the population. When one of his frie 
facetiously suggested last autumn that 
make a try for the presidency he is repor 
to have said: ‘‘I am willing to take 
chance. It could not be more hazard 
than being a king.” | 

Recent events, such as the attempti 
noncommissioned officers in the army? 
follow the lead of their superiors and org- 
ize their own juntas, indicate a growg 
protest against the iron hand of We 
ism. Unlike the strike of last summer, t 
effort was nipped in the bud. The lent 
were ousted because the government ac 
swiftly. But it is significant as ee 
that democracy is stirring in the anci 
kingdom. 


What we need most in Spain to-day @ 
live and sophisticated propagandists in @ 
shape of energetic Americans who ip 
speak Spanish and who ¢an convince @ 
Spaniard through the quality of tl 
goods and the efficiency of their sellg 
methods that his business bread in thel 
ture should be buttered with the Ur 
Sam article instead of the Kaiser’s bra 
Like nearly everything else in this worl! 
gets down to salesmanship. ; 

When the war is ended we shall wit 
every foreign-trade friend that we 2 
muster if we mean to keep part of 
balance that stands to our credit on 
international trade ledger. That bala 
represents an inflated commerce born 
urgent war needs. With peace, ev 
fighting nation will go back to the 
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business stand. Trade will resolve it 
into a struggle for existence. The ¢ 
trine of self-sufficiency which Engla 
France and Italy have already unfw 
from their national mastheads will makit 
all the more necessary for us to develop 
neutral lands. ; 

We shall find Spain well worth cultiy 
ing. Now is the time to begin. 

Editor’s Note—This is the last of the serie? 


articles dealing with business conditions in E 
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ICK-FED OIL CUPS—instead of the usual 

grease cups—provide continuous lubrication 

automatically. They do not have to be screwed 
down. They are filled from a long spout can without 
soiling hands or clothes. This uniform, adequate, 
unfailing system makes for easier, quieter running, 
elimination of repair bills, and longer life. The 
Westcott 1s the first to lubricate the chassis by oil cups 
exclusively. Not a single grease cup is used. 


Thermostatic Control of Temperature 


THERMOSTAT automatically and unfailingly 

controls the internal temperature of the motor. 

This keeps the temperature at just the degree 
that makes for the smoothest running of the engine 
and the most economical use of gasoline and oil. 
Its operation does not depend upon the alertness 
of the driver. This improvement is found in its most 
highly perfected form in the present Westcott models. 


CARBURETOR especially designed for the mo- 
A tor and having a self-contained priming device 

makes immediate starting more certain regard- 
less of the temperature. Eliminating the external 
intake manifold and preheating the gasoline and air 
overcomes the drawbacks of low grade fuel and 
makes for gasoline economy. The Rayfield experts, 
working with. the Westcott engineers, have given the 
Westcott all these aids to perfect carburation. 


Dependable Power Plant 


: OME of the more important factors in motor 
~ S construction which make for speed, power, flex- 
ae ibility, and long life are:—Scientifically balanced 
crank shaft. Automatic force feed and splash lubri- 
cation. Aluminum crank case and pressed steel oil 
pan, saving weight. Carefully constructed and ad- 
justed bearings. These and all other desirable features 
} of motor design and construction are found in the 
Westcott. 


EDALS adjustable to the legs, steering column 

adjustable to the reach, long brake and gear- 

shift that can be grasped without stooping, and 
the placing of the recording instruments directly 
before the eyes of the driver instead of to one side— 
all these help to make driving a matter of pleasant, 
“| instinctive recreation instead of intensive, laborious 
concentration. Not one of these items is overlooked 
in the Westcott. It is unusually easy to drive. 


OPEN CARS 


Tait & Say -o San ne he $2290 

Five or Seven Passenger Touring 1940 

FourPassengerTouring Roadster 1890 
F. O. B. Springfield, Ohio 


HE WESTCOTT SIX is sold throughout the country by distributors who take pride in keeping Westcott owners enthusi- 


astic about the Westcott car. If you are interested in securing not merely an automobile but the convenience, comfort, Praia 

low up-keep, economical operation, lasting value and permanent satisfaction which are the joys of Westcott owner- Pie Tes, 
ship, write us for the name of the distributor in your territory and Booklet ‘‘A” fully describing the essential features - a 
presented above and the many others that make the Westcott give remarkable service at minimum cost. Am 


Dealers who would like to represent a car that so completely meets the public's present demand for unquestioned 
dependability and assured durability will find the Westcott selling plan as sound as the Westcott car. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. 


THE WESTCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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“SELF-ACTING” TOP—instead of the so- 
yA\ called “‘one man’’ type—is a tremendous saver 

of time, temper and energy. The frame is 
designed so that it works automatically. To take 
down the top, it simply is necessary to fold back the 
front extension and the top itself does the rest. 
To put up the top, one merely gives it an upward 
lift and it swings into position. This top is a regular 
part of the Westcott. 


Road Tests 


Noa TEST is the best check on motor car 


construction. A car that is not allowed to 

leave the factory until it has demonstrated its 
ability to meet the ultimate buyer’s every require- 
ment is more likely to give permanent satisfaction 
than one that has to be tuned up after it reaches the 
buyer. Before shipment, every Westcott car is road 
| tested for hill climbing, low throttling, acceleration, 
ranges of speed and all-round roadability. 


Long-Liyed Finish 


OTOR CAR finish applied in a sealed room 
ventilated with a forced air circulation of 
washed humidified air stands harder use and 
holds its brilliancy much longer. This method ex- 
cludes all dust particles and insures a surface that 
is perfectly covered and absolutely smooth. Westcott 
painting and varnishing is done in this way. The 
velvety appearance of Westcott bodies after long 
service is evidence of theeconomy of such precautions. 


Time Saving Conveniences 


URTAINS that open with the doors and with- 

out requiring “‘unfastening and fastening” save 

time and trouble. Having the tools in the 
door beside the driver instead of under a seat is a 
convenience appreciated every time a tool must be 
used. Reversible headlamps that permit throwing 
the light on the motor often come in handy. These 
features and many others of equal convenience are 
found in the Westcott. 


Expert Engineering Throughout 


Gas: specializing in the various depart ments of 
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automobile engineering set the standard for service 

and durability and insure permanent satisfaction to 
the owners of cars in which their parts are used. It is 
seldom that so many of these representative manufacturers 
are found collaborating in a single car as in the Westcott. 
The combination of Continental, Timken, Delco, Fedders, 
Rayfield, Spicer, Gemmer, Willard, Stewart, indicates that the 
Westcott 1s the last word in dependability and durability. 
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CONVERTIBLE CARS 
Five or Seven Passenger Sedan . $2790 
Four Passenger Coupé ..... 2790 


Wire wheels on any model . . $100 extra 
F. O. B. Springfield, Ohio 
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Tear off as a remind- 

er to send for Westcott 

Booklet ‘‘A"’. Or write your name 

and address in the margin below 

< and mail to THE Westcott Motor CAR 
CoMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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A DADDY HE CAN BRAG ABOUT 


Now, all you boys in olive drab, An’ then the littlest kid of all 
Come smoke a good luck pipe with me, _, Swells up until his buttons tear— 

Gll read your fortune in the smoke Shucks, they ain't in it with my dad. 
An’ tell you all the things J see. Why, fellers, he fought Quer There! 


| 


I see three kiddies, plain as day — Heres luck, you bays in olive drab, 
One says My pa owns everything, Good fortune bring you safely out 
A million million dollars, too.” And give some littlest kid some da 
The other says My pas a king.” A daddy he can brag about. _ 


{ 
| 
| 
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,ecomplished here. England hasa parlia- 
tary government, with a responsible 
net. In England a vote ‘of lack of con- 
nee in parliament on a vital matter sends 
. government to the country for support 
ejection. In Hngland the real ruler, the 
mier, goes out automatically with his 
yinet. In England there are short cuts 
| ation through orders in council. 
Suppose some sublimated Northcliffe 
re operating in this country. He might 
der until the heavens shook, and he 
iid not shorten the term of President 
lson one day or one hour. He might 
erberate until the hills tottered, and not 
nan would go out of the Cabinet or a 
mge be made unless the President so 
led it. He might send his broadsides 
anceasingly for months and get a vote of 
k of confidence in the Administration in 
ngress three times a day every day fora 
ir, and not a jot could he disturb or 
inge or remove the rulers in this coun- 
. In England a change is needed, say, 
the conduct of the war—a change in 
iff, let us say, or in a method of handling 
great national resource. An order in 
incil makes the change instantly. And 
e? Why, we cannot change even a 
iff schedule without legislation by Con- 
ss. It was not necessary in England to 
through all the detail and debate and 
ay that is going on at present to estab- 
\ the status of Mr. McAdoo as Director 
neral of Railroads. When England went 
war an order in council did the whole 
siness—immediately. 
Now that is why nobody has ‘‘dared”’ 
be a Northcliffe in this country. It 
3n’t that any such great daring was de- 
ded, but that there was no sense in it. 
do not do things the way England does 
m, governmentally, but the people who 
-yammering for a Northcliffe over here 
not stop to think of that. They have 
‘n frightened by half facts and quarter 
ts or no facts, and they want something 
ie. They do not know what—some- 
g; like the cult of Carlyle—the God- 
vers, as he described them—the people 
(0 go about wringing their hands and 
ng “For God’s sake, do something!’ 
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The People Want to Know 
chen 
The Government of the United States is 
‘id—less so since this war began, but 
l rigid. Observe the President asking 
ess for permission to shift about his 
binet and combine and coérdinate execu- 
departments. Even with all his power, 
increased during this war, he must ask 
gress for its consent to do what Lloyd 
e could do by the simple act of sign- 
order. But for all that, with a 
theliffe thundering from every editorial 
od in the country the President’s term 
ald not be shortened a minute; nor his 
wer diminished. So much for that. 
le do not need a Northcliffe in this 
. What we need is a rational ap- 
jation of the facts as they are, and a 
ser connection between the people on 
one hand and the Administration on 
2 other. This might be easily attained 
she President could speak every day, but 

cannot, nor every month. He can 
ither act as the bulletin of progress nor 
‘the spokesman for his subordinates ex- 
tin the larger matters. The great cry- 
: need in this country is for a few facts, 
few things to tie to, a few things to 
tb our teeth into. That is all there is 
-it—a little truth. We all think, hope, 
iy, know that the United States will do 
great share in winning this war, which 
ast be won. But in these times faith 
ast be supported by an occasional dem- 
‘stration. We must be told a few things. 
2 can’t keep the home fires of faith 
ming unless a bit of the fuel of fact is 
‘pplied now and then. 

verybody is Englishin England. Every- 
ay is French in France. But we have a 
pulation that is so heterogeneous that it 
4y not be analyzed. Naturally what the 
ciologists and the psychologists call the 
‘ul of England and the soul of France are 
finite in those countries, capable of as- 
ttion; whereas the soul of America is 
bulous. The consequence is that though 
‘Englishman may rouse England or a 

in may rouse France there are very 

w Americans who can rouse all America, 
‘Cause the appeal of nearly every American 
es directly to the sort of Americans that 
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_ THE PATH TO VICTORY 


(Continued from Page 9) 


he himself is. Hence the appeal in this 
country must be more material. It must 
be concrete. 

Let us look at the country as it is, with 
its vast stretches of territory, its great 
populations in various portions that are 
sectional, almost indigenous. There can 
be no denial that the people of the South- 
west, for example, though loyally and 
patriotically supporting the war, differ in 
thought, habit and custom from the peo- 
ple of the Northwest; that the people of 
New England are in no wise similar to 
the people of the Pacific Coast; that the 
people of the Mississippi Valley and the 
New Yorkers and Pennsylvanians are Amer- 
icans, but with different ideas, largely. 
Therefore, the common appeal must be 
the appeal of the thing that has been done. 
We are a matter-of-fact people. We want 
to know. We deserve to know—not every- 
thing, but some things. And if we are 
going to win this war we must know. 

I shall hope at some later time to set 
forth the difference between professional 
and political criticism, and popular criti- 
cism; but it is sufficient at this time to 
say that professional and political criticism 
comes from the inside, whereas popular 
criticism comes from the outside—that is, 
the professional critic is the man who 
thinks he knows, whereas the popular 
critic is the man who wants to know. And 
the vital point about it all is this: The 
professional critic never will cease to be a 
critic, no matter whether he knows or not, 
whereas the popular critic will cease to be 
a critic and become a supporter once he is 
told, and believes. 


The War: Makers’ Oversights 


Much of the clamor now rising over the 
conduct of the war never would have risen 
if the people had been told from time to 
time of what was happening, given concrete 
instances of progress instead of large gen- 
eralizations; if mistakes had been frankly 
confessed and not hidden so assiduously; if 
the people had been put on the plane of 
partners in the enterprise instead of merely 
producers for it. It is. well enough to 
blanket errors and blunders and stupidities 
with the smug statement that a democracy 
is a poor war-maker, but. it doesn’t work; 
for the people of the United States consider 
their democracy as big enough and wise 
enough and good enough to make war just 
as capably as it can make automobiles, or 
raise wheat or corn, or lay railroads. Ina 
time like this a generalization will blanket 
only for a short period. No man will sub- 
mit forever to the statement that things 
are going well, without’ demanding proof 
that things are going well. 

And this policy of generalization has led 
to a certain demoralization, to a weaken- 
ing of the hold of the war-makers on the 
popular spirit and imagination. It ap- 
parently has escaped the consideration of 
the war-makers that if there are a million 
and a half mothers with sons in camps and 
at the Front and one case of neglect comes 
out, the remainder of the mothers im- 
mediately localize that case of neglect as 
impending on their own sons and will not 
be comforted by the broad statement that 
all is well in the camps. Furthermore, to 
give another phase of it, there is a large, 
conservative, substantial population in this 
country unused to the new order of things 
and wedded to the old. They stand and 
see the war whizzing along, and are fright- 
ened and made clamorous in protest. They 
hear a country talking in billions where 
millions were the unit formerly, and they 
realize but dimly why the country talks in 
billions. They haven’t been told, except 
incidentally, and with the wide and hand- 
some generalization that this is the richest 
country in the world, and therefore must 
spend more money than any other—a sort 
of Coal Oil Johnny proposition that does 
not appeal to them. They are scared, and 
they protest. 

These are but two phases of many of the 
national mind, and both of these, as in the 
case of most of the others, come from a 
lack of information rather than from a 
desire to protest or criticize. We started 
into this war about a year ago with a loud 
and ringing cry that we intended to make 
the world safe for democracy, and that is a 
great and a noble battle cry; but when we 
have proceeded for all these months with- 
out making it clear just what we are doing 
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HE experienced shoe dealer 

knows that there is a great 

deal more to a fine shoe than 
“looks.”? Honest leather and real com- 
fort are also on most men’s minds 
when they come to him. 


All shoes that have my name on the 
sole carry these qualities. J am using 
this year the same high-class materials 
that I have always used in shoes which 
carry my name. They are the best- 
wearing shoes I can make. 


Why not look up the shoe merchant 
nearest you who carries Crossett Shoes? 
He will gladly explain their superior 
wear. With each pair he will also 
give you my folder, “The Care of a 
Pair of Shoes.”? This contains the best 


advice we can giveon getting the fullest 
possible wear out of good shoes, 
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IRROSSETT Walking Boots and 
Oxfords for Women contain the 


same fine leather and workmanship. 


GME Le GeeaeTee 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT, Inc. 
Makers North Abington, Mass. 
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SUNUP TO 
SUNDOWN 


A tremendously 
interesting series 
of letters between 
an old-fashioned 
farm mother 

and her up-to-date 
farm daughter— 
written by 

Corra Harris 


and her daughter 
Faith Harris 


Leech— 
begins in this 


week’s issue of 


THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


5 cents the Copy 
$1.00 the Year 
$1.75 the Year in Canada 


The Curtis Publishing Co. 
293 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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to bring this admirable state of affairs 
about, and assure the people that all is well, 
instead of letting them know what is well 
and what is ill, we are helping neither to 
make the world safe for democracy nor 
our democracy safe for us. 

We were a country going about our 
business—a machine geared for, say, three 
thousand revolutions a minute; suddenly 
the machine ran up to three million revolu- 
tions a minute; and of course it broke. Now 
where is the sense, or the patriotism, or the 
vision in trying to make it appear that the 
machine has not broken? Why not admit it 
and get to work to make a machine that 
will not break under the strain, instead of 
patching, and tinkering, and fixing, and 
plugging, and soldering, and transferring 
rusty parts to worn bearings? Why try to 
hide the breakdowns and seek to repair 
them with old material? Why not admit 
the machine is outworn and make a new 
one? If a part is not efficient why not 
throw it out and get another part? Why 
generalize and temporize and patch, in- 
stead of building a new machine? 

Most of all, why try to make the people 
believe that the old machine, as patched 
and tinkered, is a good machine, and doing 
its work, when it isn’t? 

That is exactly what happened in our 
War Department. It was a good-enough 
machine for its three thousand revolutions 
a minute, but it reached its limitations at 
three thousand revolutions.’ It couldn’t 
operate beyond that. And it didn’t. That 
was apparent to everybody except the men 
who were the cogs in the machine itself. 
They thought they were functioning at the 
increased speed, but they were not. Gears 
broke. Wheels exploded. The boiler blew 
up. It was wrecked; but covertly and 
with protestations that all was well the 
patchers and the pluggers and the tink- 
ers tried to make the machine over. The 
argument apparently was that a perfectly 
good new machine may be constructed of 
the component parts of a perfectly bad old 
machine. That cannot be done, as has been 
shown. 

Thus, when it became known that the 
old machine was creaking and grinding and 
not functioning, when the failures of it 
became public, then the natural thing oc- 
curred. Each failure was magnified in im- 
portance because the public had been led 
to believe that the machine was working 
well. A dereliction, or a stupidity, or a 
mistake-took on an added importance be- 
cause the knowledge of it came as a shock, 


Why Not Tell the Truth? 


Suppose, for example, there had been a 
measure of frankness about the business. 
That there wasn’t was due of course to 
vanity, mostly, and professional pride, and 
the firm and fatuous obsession of the 
professional soldier that none but a pro- 
fessional soldier possibly can be of any 
efficiency in any operation involving the 
preparation or conduct of the military arm 
of the Government for war. Suppose the 
people had been told of the facts—told 
that this machine was, because of the 
situation itwas in and the demands that 
had been made on it, inadequate, but that 
steps would be taken to remedy the in- 
adequacies, and that while the old machine 
was functioning pending the erection of 
the new machine there would be mistakes, 
but that eventually a machine would be 
built that would be adequate. 

There would have been some sense in that 
program. Everything wasn’t bad. There 
was much good. There is more good now 
than there has been. Moreis coming. Still, 
we have been a year now, and if the former 
policy of withholding anything but generali- 
zations from the people is pursued there will 
be fyrther demands for explanations and 
further embarrassment of the army policy 
of the Government; all of which might 
have been avoided if there had been any- 
body in the War Department who could 
think for five minutes in a human instead 
of in a military manner. The lack of vision 
in the professional soldier—and especially 
in the professional general who has reached 
the paunchy, swivel-chair age—is incred- 
ible. His mentality is bounded by the 
regulations on one side, reports on another, 
specifications on another, and by prejudices 
and precedents on the fourth. 

Suppose, for the purpose of illustration, 
there had been a measure of frankness 
about this question of uniforming the 
soldiers. Anybody who has given the mat- 
ter any thought or who will give it any 
thought knows that it is absurd, silly to 
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contend that a country that makes clothes 
each year for fifty million men, and for a 
good many million women in approxi- 
mately a male manner—coats, that is— 
could not make two or three million uni- 
forms, or ten million, in a few weeks. 
There came delays, maybe for good reason, 
maybe for bad, but delays; and instead of 
being frank about it to the people the War 
Department tried to cover up the short- 
ages, while every boy in camp who didn’t 
have a uniform was writing back home of 
his lack and the lack of his comrades. 
Why not say there were delays, and why 
not scrap the part of the machine respon- 
sible, instead of patching and tinkering and 
subterfuging and hanging desperately to 
the archaic methods and men responsible? 
The people would have been tolerant; but 
they were not tolerant when they found 
that what they had been promised by 
grandiloquent press agents was not true. 
If a statement had been made that some 
of the boys would not have uniforms for a 
time there would have been an end to it, 
for it would have been held popularly as 
one of the fortunes of war; but that state- 
ment was not made, and the country was 
led to suppose that some of the billions 
spent had been productively spent for 


uniforms; and when the truth did come’ 


out about that and other concealed things 
the uproar rose that has caused the re- 
organization of the War Department that 
is in progress as I write, and that probably 
will get results. 


. Things That Can be Told 


Like every other similar protest this 
protest was extravagant, for it was based 
on instances instead of on a completely 
measured accomplishment. The truth of 
it is that even with all its deficiencies the 
War Department has done many big things 
in a big way, and though there have been 
many stupidities, many mistakes, many 
errors of judgment and accomplishment— 
there too have been many phases of its 
work that deserve both respect and ad- 
miration. There is no other department of 
the Government where the middle-of-the- 
road consideration is so well justified, and 
no other department at present from which 
that consideration is so far removed. And 
the fault is not with the War Department 
itself. A policy of frankness would have 
allayed much of the protest and criticism, 
for the Americans are good sportsmen and 
are willing to stand by if they know what 
is going on. Once, however, they find they 
have been misled, they are likely to be 
vicious. 

The professional answer to all this will 
be and is that frankness in such matters is 


not possible because of military inhibitions: 


There seems to be a lurking fear in the 
minds of most of the men in the War 
Department that if Germany should dis- 
cover that the United States is actively in 
this war, and doing things, Germany would 
immensely profit by the information, and 
America lose in exact ratio—that is, the 
military mind fails to distinguish between 
information of benefit to the enemy, and 
information of any sort—classing prac- 
tically all information except of the most 
general character as detrimental to our 
national endeavors. That, of course, is 
absurd, but it is military. 

Germany has been at the war-making 
game for the past forty years, and it is an 
odd sort of mind that will conceive Ger- 
many to be in blank ignorance of the fact 
that if a country like the United States 
goes to war that country will raise an army 
and prepare that army for war. It is not 
my contention that any information of 
value to the enemy should be given out, 
but it is my contention that the War- 
Department idea of what is of benefit to 
the enemy, and what really is of benefit to 
the enemy do not jibe. I contend that 
Germany knew of our mistakes as soon as 
we did, and that a mistake confessed is 
more than half palliated. It would be 
ruinous to tell where and how our troops, 
for example, are transported; but inas- 
much as Germany knows to the last man 
how many men we have transported where’s 
the harm in telling the American people 
what is doing in France on a certain day? 

This situation has been apparent else- 
where, in other departments actively 
engaged in war-making—the Navy, for ex- 
ample. Now the Navy has justified every 
hope, and so has the Navy Department. 
Josephus Daniels, who was’ lampooned 
mercilessly for several years prior to the 
war, but who was sportsman enough to 
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take his punishment without whimperiy 
has been a success. To be sure, he h 
an advantage at the start, for he had }, 
fighting machine at hand, or largely 
whereas the army men were forced 
build theirs; but even so, he has made 
success; and the reason for it has he 
that he did not try to patch and tinker | 
machine. If a piece of his war-making ‘. 
strument bent or showed weakness unc 
the strain that piece was immediately d. 
carded. He was no respecter of persoy| 
vanities or personal obsessions. If o 
man didn’t do the work out he went al 
in came another. The result has been tk; 
the Navy is what the Navy—our Ne 
should be to-day, and that it is gettj 
better every minute. The task was not 
great, but the results show how the y 
task might have been handled. 4 
At that, there is not enough known of t 
Navy by the American people. They ha 
heard in a vague way that the Navy is 
fine form. They have not been harassed 
stories and rumors and charges about t 
Navy, as they have been harassed abc; 
the Army. Still, it is my contention tl; 
many things about the progress of the Nar 
that have been held secret should ha» 
been given out and should be given ¢ 
now. The people want to know about t 
Navy, and they should know. Itisn’tnee- 
sary to tell them our fighting strength, 
our disposition of ships, or any informati 
that would aid the enemy; but it is nec. 
sary to tell them just what is going on, 
far as that is compatible with public int 
est, and to meet the public halfway. 
The thought that mistakes can be hij 
undiscovered is erroneous. Always th 
must come a day of reckoning. e 
The American people are, in the la 
way, sportsmen—that is, they will g 
their support to the man or men who hz 
courage enough and vision enough to st 
their case frankly, and who do not sik 
to condone their faults by subterfuger 
cover. > | 


v. 
The Safe Middle Ground 
at 


f 
Much of this present-day clamor abit 
the progress of the war comes from tp 
causes: Misinformation and lack of inf- 
mation. The reason is simple: When th 
are no facts at hand the rumors and t 
misstatements take the guise of facts, ¢ 
so far as results are concerned are fai 
Thus, when a story comes that a boy ‘ 
no overcoat in a camp, unless it has bit 
anticipated by frank statement by the - 
thorities that there is a shortage of ov 
coats, and the reasons given, the lack 
that boy becomes a universal lack i 
minds of the people throughout the co} 
try. And so with all phases of our) 
making. This frankness will wreak ha 
with personal vanities and with rep 
tions and with ease and comfort in swi 
chairs, and with carefully constructed 1} 
chines, and with logrolling and service eas} 
but is there any man in the United Ste 
whois big enough or important enough t¢ 
protected when the welfare of the coun 
is at stake? There is not one. ~ 
No man can measure the task of 
President. No man is justified in assum 
that the President is not doing all that 
manly can be done to win this war and 
bring about lasting peace in this wo 
No man knows what is needed, what ear 
done, what has been done-and what will 
done so well as the President. But | 
President is human, and not omnia 
and the condition has risen where by 
very lack of frankness, of telling wi 
might just as well have been told, = 


ag 
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growing sentiment that because some thi 
have been mistakes many things have b 
mistakes. There is no doubt that the Pr 
dent welcomes just criticism; but to hi 
him hampered because his subordina 
conceal shortcomings, and refuse facts ab 
the progress that are the great, the nec 
sary, the essential stimuli for the natiot 
spirit that must prevail if we are to 
this war, is incredible. ‘ 
There is a common ground—the grov¢ 
between unjustified criticism and denunt 
tion and partisan attack on the one s? 
and smug complacency, patronizing st! 
ciency and concealment on the other. | 
is the middle ground—the middle of 
road—the place where all the people 
meet and march. The people will com 
it automatically if they are given the cha 
The officials will be brought to it 
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the country—the middle of the road 5 a 
that is the path to victory. 
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MANUFACTURED 6Y 
The Oliver Typewriter ©. 
cnIcaco S.A. 


~U. S.A. 
Keep Machine cleaned and oiled 


Let’s All Save $51 


The Oliver Typewriter Now $49—Formerly $100 


N this page we print a 
coupon which keeps $51 in 
your pocket. That is the 
war-time savings the OliverType- 
writer Company now offers you. 


To save you half the former price of 
$100, we have instituted simplified selling 
plans. We no longer have an expensive 
force of 15,000 salesmen nor costly offices 
in 50 cities. And in other ways we have 
made vast economies in production and 
distribution. 


Half Price Wins! 


The $100 Oliver for $49 is so popular 
that our entire plant, devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of new Olivers, is now 
being enlarged. 


Sales are increasing enormously both to 
individuals and big concerns. Each day 
adds hundreds of Oliver users. Each day 
some great company sees the economy of 
the Oliver way. Over 600,000 Olivers have 
been sold. 


Remember, we offer here perfectly new 
Olivers—latest models—never used. So do 


not confuse this offer—because of the 
price—with second-hand or rebuilt ma- 
chines of an earlier model. If any type- 
writer is worth $100, it is this splendid, 
speedy Oliver Nine. 


The Oliver Nine is our latest and best 
typewriter. It has all the wanted improve- 
ments. It is built of the finest materials, 


It has a universal keyboard, so any 
typist may use it. And it has dozens of 
features not found elsewhere. 


The Oliver Nine is preferred by many 
of the foremost concerns in the country, 
some of whom we list below. Its popular- 
ity is international. 


Save $51 


“This $49 Oliver is our identical $100 
machine—not a change, not the slightest 
cheapening. This is our $2,000,000 guar- 
antee. 


ALL of the savings in price come from 
our new and economical sales plans and 
increased production. We send you an 
Oliver for free trial. You are your own 
salesman. Try it for five days. Then if 
you want it, pay us at the rate of $3 per 


month. If you do not want to keep it we 
will refund the transportation charges. 

The Oliver Nine sells itself. YOU are 
the judge—no one need influence you. 
Merit must convince. 


Used machines accepted in exchange at 
a fair valuation. 


Free Trial 


Note the two-way coupon below. It 
brings you either an Oliver for free trial or 
our remarkable book entitled ‘‘The High 
Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the 
Remedy.” 

This book explains how we are able to 
save you $51. With it we send a descrip- 
tive catalog. 

Fill out the coupon now for either the 
free trial Oliver, or for our book. 

If you buy one Oliver, you save $51. 
If you buy many, you save hundreds of 
dollars. 

Send us the coupon today. It does not 
place you under obligation to buy. 


Canadian Price, $62.65 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1013 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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The only reason we have been able to hold to a $49 
price is our very large output. We hope to be able to 
maintain this price. Materials and labor costs are in- 
creasing. We may be forced to raise. We do not wish to. 
We do not expect to. But we advise you to act now to be 
certain of getting your Oliver at the present price of $49. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1013 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


a Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. 
If I keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. The 
title to remain in you until fully paid for. 
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SOME OF THE FAMOUS USERS: 


United States Steel Corporation Hart Schaffner & Marx 


My shipping point is 
This does not place me under any gbligation to buy. If I na 
choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense | 
at the end of five days. 


National City Bank of New York 
Jones & Laughlin, etc., etc. 


OVER 600,000 OLIVERS SOLD 


Morris & Co., Packers 


Baldwin Locomotive Works International Harvester Company L] Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your i 
P ennsylvania Railroad Diamond Match Company book—‘‘ The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the ba 
Columbia Graphophone Company New York Edison Company Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further information. 3 
Bethlehem Steel Company Boston Elevated Railways a 


Name a, ae 


Street Address gS ed wR eee 
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City A 


‘This Coupon Is Worth $5) = 


t 
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THE AUTOCAR MOTOR TRUCH 


2-2 TONS 
CHASSIS $2050 : 


gc orders are placed wit 

the business houses that shi 

and deliver their merchandis 

| | y promptlyand efficiently-there 

Libs ers oe ce fore, the universal use of mote 
trucks. 


Thedemand isforreliable mote 
a Ae boa. trucks built by responsibl 

coe el \ ene manufacturers. The purchase 
Be. | of trucks has a right to look t 
the manufacturer for satisfa 
tory after-sale service. 


More than 6000 American business hous: 
use The Autocar Motor Truck, in quani 
ties of from | to 550 each; departme: 
stores, grocers, manufacturers, farmers, cc 
dealers, contractors, express companies, 4 
refiners— hundreds of different industri: 


Morris & Company use 
Autocars in Eeae and in 
forty of thei ch cities 


The Autocar is built in its entirety | 
The Autocar Company—the responsibiln 
is undivided and after-sale service is assurd 


One of the Autocars with power dump 
body used at the plant of Yale & 


A NEW DESCRIPTIVE AUTOCAR CATALOGUE HAS 

JUST BEEN PUBLISHED, LISTING, IN PART, THE 

6000 USERS OF THE AUTOCAR MOTOR TRUCK. — 
WRITE FOR A COPY. 


Tz AUTOCAR Compan 


Established 1897 


ARDMORE, PA. 


FACTORY SALES AND SERVICE BRANCHES 
New York Newark Wilmington Washington San Fra 


Brooklyn Philadelphia Allentown Pittsburgh Los Ang 

, . : . Boston Atlantic City Baltimore Chicago San Die 
utocars distribute Texaco products at different branches ovi 

of the Texas Company , Bro iienee Represented by dealers at other points Fresng 
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NATIONAL 


The New YorkState Commission 
presents these suggestions to. all 
consumers of electricity: 


Bring Home a Box 
of Better Light 


Play safe! Don’t sacrifice that which 
you can never replace. If you would keep 
your priceless vision, be watchful of the 
light you use. Have ample light in every 
toom. Make sure of easy vision—for read- 
ing, for sewing, for all close work. Keep 
_ youthful eyes especially from strain of bad 
' light. Have light for safety in halls, on stair- 
| ways. Make home a cheerful place by the 
| very abundance of its well-diffused light. 


A carton of NATIONAL MAZDA Lamps 
| is a box of better vision. Buy them where 
/ you see the Blue Carton displayed. Let 
_ the lamp man advise about sizes—he’ll help 
/ you get the most light for your money. 
NATIONAL LAMP WORKS of General 
Electric Co., 40 Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Do not use common carbon 
lamps. MAZDA lamps will give 
the same light with one-third the 
current. Turn off all lights when 
not actually needed. Help save 
electricity everywhere. Alltheelec- 
tricity which you can save can be 
used in some factory making cloth- 
ing, equipment, or munitions.”’ 


Any of the 
labels below 
is a guaranty 
of National 
Quality. 


gh 


THE WAY TO 
BETTER LIGHT 


NATIONALLANP WORKS 


} . ii 
| rc ? 4 OF GEMEMAL LER TREC Co 
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MAZDA esting 


Four forms of 


Williams’ 


Shaving Soaps 
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_ 
Williams 


| Williams! 


_ SHAVING 
LIQUID 
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UG 


A 
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7 
Send 20c. in stamps for trial sizes of the four : O @) : 
forms shown here. Then decide which you 
prefer. Or send 6c. in stamps for any one. 


The J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


After the shave or the bath you will enjoy the ? 
comforting. touch of Williams’ Talc Powder. te 

Send 4c. for a trial size of the Se fume you pre- 
fer—Violet, Carnation, English Lilac or Rose. 


os 


Williams’ Shaving Soap is as much at home in camp or at the 


front as it is in a bathroom. The water need not be hot, your 


Williams 
Talc Powder brush need not be a fine badger, to coax Williams’ Shaving Soap 


CARNATION 


into a lather. Like a good soldier, it fits into any kind of life, and 
delivers its full quota of rich, creamy, lasting lather, even under 


difficult shaving conditions. Pass this war comfort along to your 


\ 4 
1 i 
Tis 
\e JBWilliams Co. 
Gtastonbuty, Conm. 
uta 
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soldier. It is one of the few luxuries the Government permits. 
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Soriety Brand Clothes 


YOUNG MEN AND MEN WHO STAY YOUN 


‘T’church, 1n society, in business, everywhere 
—Society Brand Clothes. They are author- 
itative in style, of the very best workmanship, 
and proportioned to fit all types of men 
without tedious measurings and fittings. 


Civilian Suits and Overcoats—Army Ofhcers’ Uniforms and Overcoats ‘ 


For your guide and safeguard rely on the Society Brand label. It is 
the pledge of the makers. No garment is a genuine Society Brand 
Model unless the inside pocket bears the label. Go to 
“Style Headquarters’ 


’ 


— where Society Brand Clothes are sold. 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN, Makers 
In Canada: Society Brand Clothes, Limited 
Chicago New York Montreal 


(oe 


Invariably correct for all ages. 
Society Brand Clothes typify the 
modern trend toward youthfulness, 
in business, in thought and in dress. 
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Imitation Started a Good Habit 


Good habits, like the use of DR. LYON’S, are expected in homes of refinement, and they 
have their reward in being readily copied. , 

Also, there is the further and even more important feeling of security that, while children | 
are learning the value of tooth cleanliness through imitation—and getting it—there is nothing 
about DR. LYON’S which possibly can injure the membranes of their tender mouths. ) 

There is no experiment (used for generations), no drug danger, in DR. LYON’S—only 
cleanliness, the one function of a dentifrice for man, woman and child. | 


© 
DirLyons 
The Den tifrice that made fine teeth Fashionable 
owoer- (7ream 


There never was a child that didn’t gladly imitate the example of ‘‘Good Teethkeeping,”’ 
especially since the introduction of DR. LYON’S Dental Cream. 


It is particularly pleasant to them. 


There is nothing equal to it for grown-ups who prefer a cream. 


Compared with any other, DR. LYON’S, either powder or cream, is most 
economical as well as safest. 


So join the great army of users in the DR. LYON drive for finer, whiter, more 
fashionable teeth—and join today. 


Sample sent on receipt of 6 cents. 


I. W. LYON & SON, Inc., 522 West 27th Street, New York. 
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VAN TENNER was 
a man who pursued 
i his way through life 

by fixed habits. He lived in 
%hiladelphia. That was one of the 
iabits. He ate regularly, slept regu- 
arly, rose regularly, worked regularly 


omfortable together, which is fortunate, 
isthere were only the two of them to look 
ifter each other. That is to say, E. Van 
fenner was a bachelor. As to his age, 
ace, form and apparel, the illustrator 
nay, if he will, apprise you. NotI. They 
jave no essential bearing upon this, my 
ale, which is no love story, for love and 
?. Van Tenner were strangers. 

But though love had passed him by, 
var came home to him, touching him with 
timate shock upon the income and then 
pon his habits; but this he endured, not 
yithout discomposure, indeed, but with- 
vut resentment, for one of his best habits 
vas to be honestly and thoroughly pa- 
tiotic. In sundry phases war came to 
lim; but the particular phase which, at 
he time of the beginning of this chronicle, 
nterrupted him in the task of figuring up 
versonal accounts wore white whiskers 
ind an ingratiating expression and was a 
srofessional beggar, not for pay but for 
oatriotism. 
| The professional and patriotic beggar 
ixed E. Van Tenner with a bright and 
amiable eye and said—that is, he would 
ave said if E. Van Tenner hadn’t first 
aid: 

“No.”’ And then repeated it with level 
md considered firmness: ‘‘No. No. No.” 

“But ——” began the professional 
veggar, 

“I subscribed liberally to the first 
uiberty Loan.’ 

“Tknow. But He: 

“More liberally to the second Liberty 
oan.” 

“Exactly. Nevertheless + 

“As for War Savings Stamps—I see 
hem in your glittering eyes—I know all 
he arguments 4 


_ “Except one,” interrupted the beggar. ° 


“Quite useless,” said E. Van Tenner 
irmly. “However, proceed!” 
_ “My argument,” said the beggar, “‘is 
yased upon the word ‘savings’. War 
Javings Stamps. I propose that you shall 
tart modestly with one of these stamps, 
urchased out of what you save on current 


‘Xpenses without giving up anything that you need or want or aren’t better off without.” 
_ “That,” commented E. Van Tenner, smiling, ‘‘suggests magic.”’ 
| “Magic, pure, deep and white,” confirmed the beggar promptly. ‘‘ What are your 


/lans for to-day?” 
| “A trip on business to New York.” 
“Good! How long?” 


“Twenty-four hours,’ said the precise E. Van Tenner. 
_ “Do you carry a pocketbook—or your money loose?” 


“Loose.” 


“Take this purse. It calls for but one condition: That you keep all your money— 
ills and change—in it and spend only from it. If this is faithfully done, within twenty- 
our hours you will have saved enough to buy one—no, two stamps; which at the present 
rice will come to eight dollars and twenty-eight cents.” 


’ 


_.. 


Al Fairy 


By Samuel Hopkins £ 


nd went to the club regularly; all this within the limits 
of a very comfortable income. He never overstrained 
his income. That’s what kept it so comfortable. It 
slso kept E. Van Tenner comfortable. They were very 
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“T’ve Learned 2 ) : 
That Every Time I ‘ : “ So's me! 
Spend a Dollar I Spend an Extra Quarter for Vanity and a Dime for Timidity”’ 


“Me? Lawd! No, suh!” 


own bag, thank you.”’ 


Tale of Familiar Fimamece 


Iideamas 


pencil. Across the top of the tablet ran the legend 
‘“What’s the good?”’ 

**A colloquial expression of the philosophy of indiffer- 
ence,’ observed E. Van Tenner with a smile. 

‘On the contrary,” retorted the beggar, ‘‘it isa serious 
and profound inquiry: into first causes. The magic 
inheres init. Understand, now: You are not to scrimp 
and scrooge at all. Parsimony by people who can afford 


“Didn’t you just ask me ‘ What’s the good 
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To E. Van Tenner’s skeptical 
eye the purse placed in his 
hand seemed an ordinary- 
enough affair—a cheap, flattish wallet, 
without distinguishing mark until he- 
opened it and found, set into the flap, 
a celluloid tablet flanked by a small 


to spend does harm, not good. And this 
magic, being white magic, works only for 
good. But if you undertake to remove 
money from that purse for any purely 
wasteful purpose the magic will be loosed; 
and you shall see what you shall see— 
or, more accurately, feel what you shall 
feel.” 

“The purse will stir in my pocket, I 
suppose,” laughed E. Van Tenner. 

“Much deeper,” replied the beggar 
gravely. ‘In your conscience.” 

“IT accept your challenge,” said the 
other. He emptied his pockets and de- 
posited all his money under the guard- 
ianship of the inquiry ‘‘ What’s the good?” 
“To start from the moment when I leave 
my office for the train.” 

“T shall expect to hear from you on 
your return,” replied the beggar, and van- 
ished by the magical process of stepping 
into a bewitched compartment which, at 
the touch of a brass-buttoned wizard’s 
hand upon a lever, dropped harmlessly 
down a frightful chasm and disgorged him 
unharmed upon the street. 


On the punctual fifteen minutes before 
train time E. Van Tenner picked up his 
small, light traveling bag and walked the 
two blocks to the station. There he was 
met by an obsequious porter to whom he 
mechanically surrendered the insignificant 
burden. Instinctively he felt in his change 
pocket to see whether he had any silver. 
None. Nor in his trousers pocket. Why, 
what had he Oh, of course. The 
beggar’s purse, in his breast pocket. He 
reached in for it and the purse bit him. 
At least that was his first startled thought, 
so queer and unpleasant a thrill ran up 
his finger. Then it was the porter’s turn 
to be startled, for E. Van Tenner, retriev- 
ing his luggage, addressed to him a positive 
monosyllable: ‘‘None,” 


““Wha’—wha’ that you say, suh?”’ 
9 999 


“Well, somebody did,” asserted E. Van Tenner, vague but emphatic. “‘I’ll carry my 


“Ghos’es! He's hearin’ ghos’es,’’ surmised the alarmed African, staring after his 
escaped patron as that haunted gentleman made his way to the Pullman window. 


insistence. 


“Just one left, sir.’”’ 


Here he again felt for the wallet. Though there was no shock this time it seemed to 
come forth reluctantly, and the magic phrase as it met his eyes took on a quality of 


“Well, what is the good?” repeated E. Van Tenner. 
“Beg your pardon?” said the astonished agent from his window. 
“T—that is to say—have you a chair for New York on this train?” 
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“Keep it!” the horrified Van Tenner heard himself say. 
Or was it himself that had said it? At any rate he was ten 
paces from the window on his way to a day coach before he 
recovered. Not until then did it occur to him that on his 
last trip the parlor car had been so hot and stuffy as to leave 
him with a headache all day. Perhaps he would be just as 
well off in a day coach; even better, possibly. He found a 
seat, disposed himself in it and essayed to return the beg- 
gar’s purse to his pocket. It resisted. Its reluctance was 
quite uncanny until E. Van Tenner observed that in some 
way the pencil had got afoul of the pocket flap. 

“‘Oh, that’s it!” said he, enlightened, and proceeded to 
make the following entries of cash saved, on the magic tablet: 


Stationsporter. 2 cetse. memes eee mse tte en GIr =) cee aiegs 
Parlor car ‘ 


Pullman porter 


Hardly had he settled in his place when he heard a 
familiar voice behind him. He turned. It was Welland, a 
near neighbor to his apartment. Welland was in the auto- 
mobile business, from which he was reputed to draw from 
twenty-five to thir ty thousand dollars a year in commis- 
sions. It was a surprise to E. Van Tenner to find so glossily 
prosperous a person, with a reputation as a free spender, 
in the day coach. He mentioned his surprise. 

“War, my dear sir, war,” said Welland. ‘This nation is 
at war. I haven’t ridden in a parlor car since last summer.” 

“Economy?” 

“Principle.” 

“T see no principle involved except economy.” 

“Don’t you? The fewer heavy parlor cars the less 
demand on coal and rolling stock. Here I am, unable to 
get my normal supply of automobiles from the factory, 
because the railroads can’t handle them. And, mind you, 
they’re a necessity. They relieve the strain of suburban 
railway traffic. Men in every other line of necessary 
business are up against the same thing. So I’m doing my 
part to relieve the situation by riding 
in a light day coach, which seats a hun- 
dred or so passengers instead of a heavy 
Pullman, which seats maybe forty.” 

E. Van Tenner glowed inwardly 
with self-satisfaction in that he had 
taken the unaccustomed and plebeian 
coach. He felt sure that the beggar’s 
purse would warmly approve of Wel- 
land. When that gentleman, on his 
suggestion, moved forward toshare his 
seat he anticipated a pleasanter jour- 
ney than he would have enjoyed in 
the parlor car. On the outskirts of the 
city the train was halted for a minute. 
Welland pointed out of the window to 
a great mass of scrap iron which was 
being pulled apart and loaded on flat 
cars by a busy gang of workers. To 
his astonishment he perceived that 
the workers were women. 

“You see that,’’ said his companion. 
“Why do you think they put women 
on such rough work?” 

“Because they can be had for lower 
wages, I suppose.”’ 

“Not at all. They’re getting men’s 
pay; have been for months. I saw the 
advertisements in the papers, offering 
it. No, sir! It’s because the railroad 
can’t find men enough. Yet back in 
the parlor car there’s a husky roust- 
about picking up towels and flicking 
dust off chair backs for tips, while those 
women hustle iron. He gets none of 
my money!”’ 

The trip to New York was excep- 
tionally brief, E. Van Tenner thought. 
At the terminus two Red-Caps 
swooped upon Welland and himself, 
only to be repelled in disorder. 

“As long as women handle bulk 
metal I guess I can carry my own 
suit case,’ observed Welland, stepping 
easily along under the burden of a 
week-end trunk. ‘‘You’ve no idea 
how much good muscle one puts on, juggling weights like 
this. Regular traveling gymnasium. Well; here’s where 
I leave you.” 

Bidding his companion good-by E. Van Tenner com- 
mitted the following entry to his celluloid: 


Red-Cap ctec se cacss wine ieitata gest ie ekere eh ges, ceca $0.15 


He made his way to the outer air, where a waiting 
chorus celebrated his arrival by bursting, full-throated, into 
song: 

“Taxi! Taxi! Taxi, sir! Taxi t’yer hotel. Here y’are, 
taxi!’”? The familiar sounds led him unthinkingly to the 
nearest cab, operated by a youthful bruiser with the arms 
of an ape and the jaw of an alligator. 

“Where to?” he growled. 


E. Van Tenner laid a hand on his purse, drew it forth 
and —— 

“What's the good?” it demanded in black and authori- 
tative print. 

“How much to the Hotel Von Gorder?” 

“Bout forty cents,’ returned the tough, as one dis- 
daining such petty considerations. 

“Thank you,” returned E. Van Tenner politely, and 
entered the amount on his tablet. ‘I’ll walk.” 

““Walk!”’ bellowed the outraged chauffeur. ‘“‘Whaddaya 
tryin’ to do—kid me?”’ 

The protrusive jaw was thrust up under E 
retiring nose. 

The small, greenish eyes bored into his. ‘‘ Yuh took me,” 
snarled their owner. ‘‘Now gid in!” 

Ordinarily a pacifist in all personal relations E. Van 
Tenner would, unsupported by ulterior influences, have 
meekly obeyed rather than risk a verbal or possibly phys- 
ical encounter. But magic is magie and will carry him 
whom it upholds by its might through the imminent deadly 
breach even to the cabby’s mouth. Something tingled 
upward from the hand that held the beggar’s purse; some- 
thing that snapped back E. Van Tenner’s spare shoulders 
to a springy squareness and fired his brain and nerved his 
voice; and with unutterable surprise he heard himself 
speak in tones that were more than peremptory, that had 
the flick and sting of a military command: 

“Where is your draft registration card?” 

The red and savage face turned pallid and receded. The 
gorilla frame drooped away, then gathered itself and 
sprang—not upon E. Van Tenner but upon the driver’s 
seat of the taxi, which straightway departed with snorts 
of pain and terror. 


E. Van Tenner’s 


thought E. Van 
Tenner, inexpressi- 
bly shocked at his 
new self. ‘‘In another moment I 
should have hit that fellow upon the 
nose. I am sure that I should.” 

A wild, infuriated yell from the 
motorman of a cable car, which the 
routed taxi had missed by a scant 
inch, drew E. Van Tenner’s eyes to 
the legend on the car, which, he per- 
ceived, ran within one block of his 
hotel. To save time he jumped 
aboard, and reached his destination 
as quickly as he would have done in 
the taxicab. On the way he corrected 

Fe his entry by deducting five cents for 

fare; then on reflection added fifteen 

cents as the probable tip to the chauffeur, this represent- 

ing the sheer blackmail of the dread of being considered a 
short sport. At the journey’s end his account read: 


Station’porter’<. eos Sot olan. Sk, cons oe een $0.15 
Parlor ‘car. 2 fat 8 2) ne Tec ee 553 
Pullman ‘porter nase, sees AOR Se oa ee) eee 20 
Red-Capr aii. setts sey &90 ha erga ote Cee em 15 
Cable cartyss taxi. 2 ac Saeco ete i ee 00 
Chaufieur'sblackwiatlceunesak -. praca: ce ote eee ee Aki} 


Making a promising total of $1.60 already. E. Van 
Tenner perceived that instead of by a beggar he had been 
visited by one who was perhaps a prophet. The last item 
in the account particularly pleased the accountant. He 
began to suspect that much of the change that he system- 
atically dribbled out was simply the blackmai! paid by 


“‘Never Mind 


That Calt,”’ 
aay ae satisfaction, was precisely the same as the fiv 
Pertushed dollar variety except that it was a few floo 


E.Van Tenner. higher. He entered one dollar saved on room, t) 

“ru cents each on washroom and coat check; ar 

Tul Write”’ descending passed, unarmored but unscathe 

the gantlet of the disarmed horseleech’s grea 

“Well, well!’’ granddaughters. Already his total was two dollars al 
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vanity to extortion. At once he was to meet with a double 
verification of this. At the hotel desk he asked for roo 
with bath. ‘/ 

“Something about five dollars, Mister—er—er?” jn. 
quired the official behind the register. 

“Yes,” assented E. Van Tenner, and instantly felt é 
pang in the purse. “That is—ah—haven’t you—er— 
anything for four dollars?” 

“Oh, yes; we have some as low as that,” returned th 
clerk superciliously; ‘if ——” 

He left unfinished a conditional clause that obviously 
was designed to conclude—“‘you don’t feel that you ca 
afford a good room.” 

So frail was E. Van-Tenner’s humanity—let him that iJ 
without vanity cast the first stone—that he hesitated. HK 
didn’t dare take out the beggar’s purse and look it in th 
face. But, then, neither did he dare look the supercilio: 
hotel clerk in the face; that is, until —— 

“Reservation for J. Q. Smith; room and bath, 
dollars,’ said a brisk newcomer at his side; and andthe: 
élerk answered promptly: ‘‘Yes, Mr. Smith; Room 1118.’ 

““7’]] take the four-dollar room,” said E. Van Tenne! 
firmly; and the clerk, whose supercilious expression wa) 
worth thousands per year to the hotel, admitted defeat fo: 
once and said: ‘‘ Very well; will yougoup now?” | 

No; he decided that he ‘would lunch at once; but firs 
he would wash up. In the washroom he was beset by ; 
human bluebottle who buzzed round him with a futil 
and superfluous whisk broom, despite his protests, and al 
but blocked his way when he sought an egress without pay 
ing for it in the form of a tip. But the spirit in the purs 
was having its way with E. Van Tenner now, and a 
inspired inquiry as to whether the brush brigand was c 
military age removed him from the path. ; 

The next obstacle was more formidable. The doo 
of the café was guarded by two young and unbeautifu 
descendants of the horseleech’s daughters. A’ 
ways before he had contributed automaticall 
in response to their unspoken “‘Give! Give! 
though he knew that he was only enriching som 
unknown capitalist in the background who rente 
this particular blackmailing privilege fromith 
hotel for eight thousand dollars per year. Bui 
what would the fearsome beggar’s purse say ord 
should he attempt to extract the minimum of1 
cents to protect him from their cackle of disda 
Fortified as he was he could now face the cor 
tempt of man but not of these befrizzled Amazon 
Yet to pass them while retaining possession t 
hat and coat wasimpossible. Already their gras} 
ing hands were extended for his apparel. E. | 
Tenner turned and fled. 

Do not assume, however, that his retreating 
caused by cowardice alone. Ingenuity, doubtle 
instigated by the beggar’s purse, is entitled to 
credit. E. Van Tenner took the elevator—free 
to his room and hung his hat and coat— ia 
in the clothes press. The room, he noted wi 


eighty cents. Good progress toward one stamp! 5 

Upon his return to the room to resume his cast-( 
garments some indefinite discomfort in the region of h 
left big toe attracted E. Van Tenner’s unfavorable noti¢ 
Could the magic wallet have established connections | 
that quarter? It seemed highly improbable. Investig: 
tion supplied a simpler reason—a large hole yawned to 


sock. A block distant was a high-class department stoi, 
Thither he made his way, and was presently applying 
rather exigent taste in hosiery to the consideration of sor 
chastely fancy designs in striped silk. Three dollars 
about his usual price. But, came the chilling thougl 
what would the purse say or do? Tentatively he 

it forth. It made no protest. The legend “What's t 
good?” had lost its accusing aspect. 

“ After all,’’ reflected E. Van Tenner, “‘the beggar sé 
that I wasn’t to scrimp myself.’’ Then to the clerks é 
take this pair.” 

Still maintaining strict neutrality the wallet gave of 
wealth. He returned it to his breast pocket. 

“Will you take them with you, sir?” asked the salesmé- 

“No. Send them to Ouch!” 

“To where?’”’ The man lifted startled eyes above 
poised pencil. 

“T’ll have them sent to the —— Ugh!” 

It was most astounding! The magic purse, quies 
during the deal, was now catching at his breath like 
ice-water douche over the heart. Had it gone back ont 
bargain? Must he give up those chaste yet sprigh 
socks? Not without a struggle. 

“Could you deliver them this afternoon?” 

“We could if it isn’t too far.” # 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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-T HAPPENED 
while Dan Towers 
- was acting as the 
aharaja’s financial 
rent at Mayaganj, 
yaiting the arrival 
his friend Caltrop’s 
‘relief.’’ Caltrop, 
e real financial 
‘ent, was on the 
ghseas going home; 
e relief made no 
m of arriving; the 
‘aharaja, a rich 
adholder who had 
quired that title by 
hurtesy, remained 
yseen in his weary 
lace, or was asleep, 
_gonea journey, like 
al. And as for 
an’s only friend in 
je village —Hury 
uke, the lordling’s 
viritual adviser— 
iat little fanatic 
ud gone south to 
nfound, overthrow 
ad render God- 
‘aring a missionary 
ho was thought to 
ve dabbled in real 
)tate and grown too 
urthly and prosper- 
is. The only visitors were candidates, native petitioners 
ssieging the veranda, asking for posts of dignity with His 
‘onor at His Honor’s highest rate of pay and pinshan. So 
vaniel, being alone, found the days heavy, and so he 
inployed a pundit to teach him “high-class” language. 
she low he already knew. Dan was no Pentecostal Brother, 
at worked hard for what gift of tongues he could get. 
Every morning Bishambar Nath, pundit, climbed the 
eranda stairs and with a clatter left outside the door his 
.g brown-leather sandals, turned up at the toes like a pair 
‘swan boats. Then he entered, salaaming, climbed into 
‘chair like one who hated chairs, sat waiting to recover 
veath, and began to chatter. He was no munshi of the 
allowance” type, but virtuous and antique. A turbaned, 
»ectacled, chubby sage, oily and dark, he always chewed 
‘mouthful of ginger or cardamoms and blew their hot 
»othecary flavor about the room in long sighs. His bare 
‘et could not reach the floor, gray hairs curled from his 
ostrils and ears, and droppings of ghee were on his scarf. 
| After taking up a few knotty points of grammar, round 
hich he twisted a greater nodosity, and after swinging 
is brown legs till their cadence had nearly put Dan to 
eep, Bishambar Nath dropped into poetry or narrative, 
jad with an air of grandfatherly friendship began some 
ich tale as that of Balmik the Robber, which had no 
-mnection with grammar or anything else on earth. 
'“This Balmik,’’ droned the pundit, “‘was born at the 
tter end of the golden age, by Your Honor’s permission, 
‘ad was left an orphan. As to whether he had other rela- 
ives the learned disagree, but if so doubtless they ignored 
-m, for Balmik was a very wicked child and utterly repro- 
ate, as you shall see. At five years old he joined some 
hil highwaymen, with bow and arrows to infest the road, 
tis evil babe, quite naked; and so went from bad to worse 
ntil he was a grown man.” 
Here Bishambar Nath made a solemn rhetorical pause. 
)“There’s nothing worse than a man, then, father?” 
‘quired Dan, the sleepyhead. 
“No,” replied his teacher, quite sincerely, and crammed 
\afresh chew of cardamoms. 
: “One day, therefore, on the road, the great Seven 
ants overtook him. 

“Money or life!’ said Balmik, bending his bow most 
/Tongfully. 

“‘What? You, a Brahmin,’ quoth the Seven Saints, 
»0 rob and murder on the road? Why this degradation, 
‘other? Why do you evil?’ 
| ““My wife and children starve on yonder hill.’ So 
almik. ‘T rob or they perish for food.’ 

“The Seven considered this in its fullness. ‘Go ask wife 
ind children,’ said the Seven then, ‘whether they would 
jot rather perish than eat of bloodshed.’ 
| “It is a trick!’ cries Balmik, who was very clever. 

he word ‘clever,’ Your Honor, is employed in a bad sense. 
You would run away meanwhile.’ 

a We promise by the name of God to remain here.’ 

i So then goes Balmik up the hill to ask of his family, and 


The Flute Player Suddenly Turned Into the Doorway of a Whitewashed House and Disappeared Without Looking Back 


““*You speak true,’ says he. ‘I perceive you are the 
Seven Wise Men. My wife called me hind heels of a goat. 
It is better to be dead.’ 

“*Therefore be so!’ replied the Seven. ‘But tarry thou 
till we come, and repeat ever aloud the word “‘ Mara, mara, 
mara,’ which is to say “‘Dead, dead, dead.’”’ And at the 
end shall men behold a wonder in this place.’ 

“For twelve thousand years Balmik Robber stood by 
the road and called the word ‘Mara, mara, mara,’ till it 
changed subtilely into ‘Ram, Ram, Ram,’ a name of the 
Most High. Nothing remained of Balmik but his bones 
upright, and those the ants covered with a hill of two- 
colored sand. When that way the Seven returned they 
paused and spoke, and lo, from the ant hill burst a form 
shining like the sun above a dust cloud, praising God with 
the same unending voice. So gat he his name Balmik, 
which signifies born of an ant hill.” 

In the middle of this or some other legend the fat pundit 
might drowse off and snore, with his worthy old eyes half 
open; but he always woke and continued, telling more 
yarns, that seemed longer than Balmik’s penance. Dan 
usually put an end to them by delivering his professor into 
the cook’s hands for mysterious refreshment behind the 
scene of our white man’s world. 

So things went on at Mayaganj, and every day it was a 
great bore, until one day when Bishambar the pundit was 
in full swing of legs and talk, and when the bungalow 
steamed in a heaviness like wet wool, suddenly from out- 
doors a high voice called: 

“O she-ass of the potter, what have you to do with 
Ram?” 

This proverbial saying, which might have been addressed 
to any of us, gave Dan’s teacher great offense. His face 
changed color. He clambered down from his chair and 
waddled into the veranda, sputtering some feeble scholarly 
retort. The compound, garden and shrubbery were de- 
serted, except for the punkah puller’s family camping behind 
a gold-mohur tree; and they were all asleep, though Dan 
had been shouting ‘‘Punkah!’’ every ten minutes. 

““A rude person trespassed in Your Honor’s garden,” 
said Bishambar Nath, returning. He wore a look of dis- 
may, like a man who had been shocked. The end of his 
lesson that afternoon seemed less coherent even than the 
beginning. 

“T shall complain of that person,” he declared while he 
shuffled into his brown sandals. “‘To shout coarse words in 
Your Honor’s garden!” 

Next day, while the pundit chewed and exhaled mythol- 
ogy along with hot-spice odors, he was fetched up in alarm 
by the same rude voice without. 

“The donkey would not speak,”’ it proclaimed, like a 
street call. “‘No; not to save his hide from the tanner. 
Behold, this is the second warning!” 

Dan saw with surprise that his teacher began to tremble. 
The old gentleman glanced toward windows and doors, 
then went on expounding nervously and made a muddle of 
his grammar. Soon afterward he refused all kitchen com- 
forts and took leave abruptly. 


By Henry 
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“Tf you will pay 
me now, Sahib,’’ he 
faltered, ‘‘I shall be 
able to make a jour- 
ney. My brother-in- 
law’s married cousin 
lies sick unto death at 
Madaripur, whither 
I must go to-morrow 
and nourish her chil- 
dren. So our course 
of learning must 
pause, like a plow in 
the furrow.” 

Dan, asking no 
questions, paid. The 
oily sage did not ap- 
pear again. Dan 
missed him; for his 
departure left a gap 
in the day, a yawning 
gap in the heat, when 
there was nothing to 
do but sleep or fail 
to sleep, think or 
become weary of 
thought, smoke or 
discover that tobacco 
was vanity. Towers 
was the only white 
man in that village. 
The Maharaja main- 
tained his sullen pri- 
vacy; the new agent 
wrote more apologies for delay; and Dan, having filed 
Caltrop’s papers to the last scrap, remained there mark- 
ing time, as it seemed his fate to do always, in a job which 
had no relish of action. 

Dan thought he had never undergone such peaceful and 
wearisome days; no, not even under this brain-drugging 
sun of the tropics. 

11 
FTER dark that evening he sat at his dinner table 
alone. The white-frilled punkah drew back and forth 
across his head, across the damp white cloth, making no 
coolness, but bullying the flame of the candles regularly so 
that they guttered blue and burned up again in their glass 
globes. 

“Tf IT had somebody to talk to,” thought Dan, “‘maybe I 
could peck at this fodder.”’ 

There was not a soul. Even the servants had left the 
room. All that weary village by its river of mud lay still 
except for a drum beating on board some jute dinghy in 
the kul—a wooden rub-a-dub like an excited pulse—where 
paid-off coolies were holding a nautch with lady dancers. 

“Hard work even to eat,” said Dan. 

He had dipped his spoon into a brown-water soup when 
something fell lightly among the candles. 

Dan looked at it and picked it up. It was a beetle about 
as large as a June bug, with legs drawn together, dead. 

“He died easy,” thought Dan, pitching it out at the 
nearest window. ‘‘ Knocked his head on the punkah boom, 
I suppose.” 

Insects at table were nothing new, and Dan would never 
have remembered this one if, as he made ready once more 
to eat, some other small object had not fallen with a thump 
at his right hand. 

“Hello!” said Dan. 

The body of a small lizard, a gecko, lay with its tail across 
the point of his knife. The gecko, like the beetle, was dead. 

“That’s funny. Two things running.” 

He had hardly tossed the lizard outdoors and taken his 
soup spoon again when a little white bundle sailed over 
his head, dropped and rolled silently along the floor. 

Dan rose, went after it, stooped, and brought up into the 
changing candlelight—a dead jungle bird. It resembled a 
white egret, but had died not at all recently, and lacked 
many feathers. 

“Three dead things,” said Dan. ‘“‘That ain’t natural. 
That’s artificial.” 

Still holding the bird, Mr. Towers walked forth into his 
veranda. The outer night was clear and full of stars. Half- 
way down the compound toward the road, under their 
gold-mohur tree, gleamed the small red camp fire of the 
punkah wallah’s family. From beyond them came the 
hollow sensual thump of the coolies’ drum, beating out 
the measure of an unwholesome dance. Everywhere else lay 
darkness and silence. Dan placed the egret’s body on his 
veranda rail and stood listening, watching, considering. 

““Chucked in,” he told himself—‘‘ chucked in from the 
left, through that window; three dead things. The language 
of flowers, eh? Three things chucked in, and all dead.” 


He went quietly downstairs to the lawn and, turning 
toward the left, made for the nearest bit of cover in that 
direction. Against the starlight reared a pattern of black 
leaves tipped like swallows’ wings—a rattan clump spread- 
ing high from a black wall of crotons. As Dan approached 
this foliage a voice spoke from behind it. 

“Bishambar Nath, the pundit, never talked to you,” it 
said in good English. 

“Think so?” replied Dan, halting. “He never did any- 
thing else.”’ Behind the rattan stalks a white form appeared 
to move slightly. It laughed. 

“But not,” replied the voice there, “what I told him to 
say. Did Bishambar Nath tell you the main thing, Mr. 
Towers—that you were to die to-night? Did he give you 
my letters?” 

Dan suddenly found his life more interesting now than 
by daylight. 

“What does thatmean?” heasked. ‘“‘No. Whoare you?” 

“Go back to your dinner, Mr. Towers, please, but eat 
nothing. Poison in the food for you to-night. You don’t 
believe me? When the khansamah is not looking, put your 
curry into this bag.” 

Something like a small deflated football was tossed into 
Dan’s arms, which caughtit mechanically. It seemed to be 
a leather pouch. 

“Tf you'll bring that to me later with your curry in it, 
I’ll show you. The cook’s new boy was bought over. Come 
when you hear me play on my mango stone. Really, truly, 
Mr. Towers, it’s life and death. DoasI beg! Eat nothing, 
pretend to eat, and come here again when I play the Song 
of Sesame. Aw revoir.” : 

The white shape flitted away behind the rattan clump 
and vanished in a gap of the hedge. 

Dan went after it, but in vain. Voice and figure were 
gone quickly. 

So was the last of Dan’s appetite; but he did not mind 
that trifle, for the threat or warning left him consumed 
with curiosity to know what was going forward. He 
returned to Caltrop’s bungalow. 

When his gray-bearded khansamah brought in the cur- 
ried goat's flesh and solemnly removed the untasted soup, 
Dan sat under his punkah in his chair as though he had 
never left them. With a ritual air-the old man took a sort 
of silver-plated egg cup, and from the burrah end measured 
a peg of Scotch; then sedately withdrew when Dan waved 
him out of the room. Whatever might be going forward, 
this butler was blameless. 

“The fellow used French, too, outside there!’”’ Dan 
thought. ‘In this up-country mudhole!” He examined 
the leather pouch in his lap, and found it 
a greasy old native affair, quite empty. 

‘‘Let’s play out the play,’ said Dan to 
himself. 

Like Jack the Giant Killer feasting with 
the Welsh ogre, Dan held the bag open at 
the table’s edge, and with fork and spoon 
shoveled his curry into it. After a reason- 
able time he rose, as one having dined, and 
carried into the veranda his glass of drink, 
which he poured quietly over the rail into a 
border of arrowroot leaves. Then he stood 
waiting and listening. 

The night was all stars and mildness. 
Nothing moved but a shadow or two now 
and then, bending over the embers of the - 
family camp fire in the middle distance. The 
evil dancers’ drum had ceased. The world 
was very quiet, though full of that vague 
sleeplessness which hums in the Hastern * 
night; and thus it remained so long that 
Towers began to doubt what he had heard 
and seen, and to feel rather silly. 

“Tf it was a trick,” he thought, ‘‘what’s 
the point?” 

Moments passed. Then from the dark- 
ness on his left Dan heard low music, thin 
and liquid—the sound as of a native flute. It 
played an old love song, The Lament of the 
Seed of Sesame. Dan knew the words of that air: 


I was a seed of sesame, 
They crushed me in the mill. 
My body gave they to be ground, 
And I, against my will, 
Endured the pang of destiny. 
But now, but now I burn! 
Listen, O Lover, Moth! 
Listen, O Moth, and turn, 
Fly to my flame in the Lamp. 
I burn! 


Towers took his pudding bag by the neck, chose the 


heaviest walking stick from Caltrop’s rack inside the 
door and went down toward the wailing signal. 


rr 


S HE drew near the gap in the hedge the fluting 

stopped. A voice, the same he had heard before, 

spoke quietly: “Keep me in sight, but don’t try to 
overtake me till I go indoors. Then come.” 
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With that, the music began again and moved slowly - 
toward the right, a pastoral melody departing in darkness 
behind the hedge. Brushing through the gap Dan followed 
it down a narrow lane which, overhung with trees and lofty 
tiger grass, led like a tunnel to starlight on the open road. 
Round the corner of Caltrop’s front hedge, to the right 
again, along the road toward the town, a lover’s complaint 
advanced and Dan followed. Gradually, as though tired, 
the Song of Sesame came to an end; but Towers could now 
discern the flute player himself, a slender white wraith 
loitering down the shadowy-floored corridor of black pipal 
boughs. He kept this wraith in sight at about thirty yards. 

So, like a pair of nightwalkers taking by chance the same 
direction, they rambled along the dark water of the creek, 
approached the village, and came into its only thorough- 
fare—a lane of mud hovels and pillared shop caverns, 
lighted here and there by dull saffron lamps. A crowd 
wandered as always through the narrow street, to chaffer 
and gossip, lackadaisical, like creatures in a dream. 

““Where’s he taking me?” thought Dan. 

He could now see the flute player clearly—a slender 
youth in white, who walked lazily, but with a spring in his 
brown ankles and calves, and who seemed to enjoy watch- 
ing the shops. 

‘“‘What’s his game?” 

The young native suddenly turned into the doorway ofa 
whitewashed house and disappeared without looking back. 

Dan thought he must have followed the wrong man; 
but a mixture of curiosity and prudence made him walk 
past the house, turn, wander back and then try the door. 

Before he could knock, it swung open and shut rapidly; 
but between opening and shutting Dan was plucked in- 
doors by the sleeve and stood in darkness. 

“Well done, Mr. Towers!” murmured the voice of his 
garden visitor. It was a pleased and friendly voice. 
“ Afraid you might think this all poppycock and refuse to 
come. Beg your pardon for the melodrama, and so on. 
Let’s go up above.” — 

The speaker struck a match and began. to climb by its 
light a steep flight of narrow-treaded stairs built for bare 
feet. Dan, with bag and stick, stumbled up them after a 
white-gowned figure that mounted like a goat. 

‘Here we are in privacy.” i 

They entered an upper room, limewashed, fairly clean, 
and bare except for an oil lamp burning on the floor, a brass 
bowl, and in one corner a glossy black-leather box or chest. 

“Sit down, won’t you, and have a smoke?” 

- He who said this, offering a cigarette and motioning Dan 
politely to a seat on the leather-covered chest, was a young 
man with a bold, thin-modeled, pale-brown 
face and dark eyes. It seemed to be a 
familiar face, but such as one might have 
picked out from a crowd and forgotten. 
Having lighted Dan’s cigarette and another 
for himself he squatted, knees under arm- 
pits, blew. out a long mouthful’ of 
smoke over the lamp chimney, and 
waited, looking upward keenly. 

“Well?” Danremarked. “‘ There’s 
a cat tied to this camel’s neck, ain’t 
there?”’ 

The squatting youngster laughed. 

“You mean a nigger in the wood- 
pile?’’ he asked. 

Dan, the American, looked at him 
sharply. 

“‘Where did you learn our slang?’’ 

The youngster laid on the floor his 
flute—a mango stone brown-polished 
by handling, and drilled with mouth- 
piece and finger holes like an ocarina. 

““Where did you learn ours?” he 
retorted. “Not from your pundit, 
I’ll wager a pony. Mr. Towers, do 
you understand, I like you very 
much?” 

Dan grinned. ‘‘For a total stran- 
ger you’re mighty kind to say so. 
Who are you anyhow, hurling 
garbage on dinner tables and 
using French?” 

The turbaned face reflected 
his grin cheerfully. 

“Oh, that? Bornon French 
soil, I was, at Chandernagor. 
My real name’s—— No; 
to-night you’d better stick to 
Runa. Call me Runa, please, 
as you did while I was pes- 
tering you for a job.” 

Dan stared. 

“T take it all back, Runa,” 
he said. ‘‘ You’re not a stran- 
ger. But what the dickens!”’ 
He recalled this fine bronze 
face now as that of a candi- 
date among the many bab- 
bling ones who had- besieged 
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his veranda day after day. “Look here! If you knew | 
was to be poisoned why didn’t you tip me off earlier?” | 

Young Runa took the question lightly. 

““Wasn’t certain till to-night. Besides, I never caugh 
you alone,” he answered. “The others outwaited me 
outsat me, and gave us no chance to talk. I did send thr 
or four notes by your blessed pundit, who simply took then 
for rival applications and burked ’em, The pundit had | 
nephew among us candidates.” 

Dan, laughing, rose to his feet. 

“You’re a good one,” said he. ‘Your show to-nigh| 
was ingenious, funny, and all that. I enjoyed it. Bu 
honest to Allah and what’s-name, I couldn’t give you o 
anybody a job. I’m only a stop-gap here, and never s 
much as see your Maharaja. Thanks for the fun, and goo 
night.” ; 

Runa, squatting, blew from his nostrils another fork ¢ 
smoke and waved one hand persuasively. ; 

“Do sit down again, Mr. Towers,” he counseled. “ Wa’ 
a bit. You cursed me out for garbage on your table. Iw: 
desperate to-night. Awfully busy. Had no other mean; 
Just pitch me that leather bag of mine.” zm | 

Towers remained standing, but gave him the bag. Rur 
untied it, emptied a mess of spoilt victuals into the bra; 
bowl, moved the bowl closer to his lamp and took out 
handful of greasy rice, which he looked at sharper tha 
a watchmaker, then smelt of, then tasted. He spat out h 
taste on the floor. { 

“Powdered glass,”’ he grumbled, “‘and arsenic, tu parle 
Pretty crude. Try it yourself.” | 

Dan picked up a few grains of the curry and tried ther 
Somewhat gritty in the mouth, somewhat bitter, ar 
flavored with the leather insides of the pouch, they we 
still not much worse than the general run of food nowaday 
Not this test but the look in Runa’s brown eyes meanwh) 
convinced him that the stuff was deadly. | 

“What about it?”” He sat down and waited. “T belie. 
you, oldchap. But who'd be after my life, which ain’t wor, 


their trouble? After me, a transient, a casual and a s, 


journer in the land, your great land of mud? Come, 0: 
with it, Runa, who’d want my life? No nonsense! W) 
wanted it?” 

Runa grinned, as though he approved this way of taki; 
the affair. q 
_ “Oh, Mr. Towers,” he cried, “I like you better all t: 
time. Your head never rolled on a billiard table.” 

Then he became serious. j 

‘It was the Widow Cuckoo-Tongue,”’ said he. “Yc 
cook’s boy, the new one just hired, accepted her money) 
do it for her. The Widow Cuckoo-Tongue.” | 

“Who? What the divil is she?”’ inquired Towers. | 

Runa meditated how he should answer; then, an ic: 
seizing him, he clapped his white-robed thighs and crow! 
like a cock. ) 

“ Ahé! My hat! Now we’re coming to it!” he eri, 
laughing. ‘‘ Want to see her? Are you game to call on te 
widow?” The shadow of his turban crossed, up and doy, 
a wall of the whitewashed room as he rocked on | 
haunches with merriment. His brown face gleamed haf} 
in the lamplight. | 

“T’m game,” said Mr. Towers. ‘But who’s the lac’ 
Who’s your Widow Cuckoo-Tongue?” | 

Runa hugged himself round the knees and rocked agi 

“That’s it. She has murdered you,” he replied. “You 
dead. We shall get a lark out of this mud pie! Now list) 
She has killed you, and you'll make love to her the v; 
same night!” 

Dan got off the black-leather box again uneasily. 
did not like the part assigned to him; yet to judge from! 
friend’s delight there seemed to be fun ahead. | 

“Well, on with the dance!” quoth Towers. “De 
expect too much of me though. No heavy work in ti 
love-making pidgin, boy.” 

“Much?” said Runa, still laughing over his lamp) 
the floor. ‘“‘Much? No. You to her? Nothing at all. 
caraway seed to a camel.” } 

With this dark saying he jumped up, 
ments and produced a brass key. 

““You’re dead,” he repeated cheerfully. “We'll a 
her the news that Towers Sahib, keeper of the Mahara’ 
soul, isno more. You're dead.” | 

“Tag, I’m It,” said Dan. “Dead as Balmik if ter 


felt inside his f 
| 


it so. But in case I want to come to life again, better k 
an ant hill handy.” 

The youngster knelt before his black chest. 

“To life?”? he chuckled, busy with the lock. “Ha 
jiffy, Towers, you’ll come to life right enough. Balmik 
Second. Cook’s boy. By the name of Kishori.” He ai 
back the lid and began rummaging. ‘“Can’t very well r 
up your eyes, can I? They’re so light. But never m\ 
‘The blue-eyed are Fortune’s darlings.’ Now then, cei 
be born again, O fair one!”’ 


IV 


fies masquerader’s outfit, colored clothes var! 
enough for a theatrical troupe, lay in the youngs 
box, neat-folded and packed intosmall compass. He ct 
a plain white costume—a long tunic, trousers, a b 


ti 
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‘kulleap embroidered with gilt thread, and a pair.of sandals. 
“hey were, as Dan was glad to observe, all fresh and clean, 

“The late Towers Sahib,’”’ said Runa, lecturing as fast 
is he worked, “‘was thought to have papers in his house— 
vapers hidden away that show where our dear Maharaja 
eeps the money caisson, the family jewels and all, buried 
> His Highness’ cellar. Towers Sahib being dead, these 
apers may be got at. Then might come the Maharaja’s 
urn to disappear—for longer than usual. Cuckoo-Tongue 
sa cast-off daughter-in-law of his, once removed. She mar- 
‘ied a bad-egg son. Now do you see why she killed you?” 
So saying Runa took up a small bag and a vial. From 
he former he poured into his left palm a quantity of brown 
owder, from the latter, a squirt of liquid; and these with 
he finger tips of his right hand he began to mix rapidly 
nd skillfully. 

“But that’s all nonsense,’”’ Dan objected. ‘‘ There’s noth- 
ag at my bungalow; only Caltrop’s bills, letters, receipts, 
ndsoon. Do you suppose old H. H. would leave a secret 
ike that in my 
ands?” 

_ Runa winked. 

“Not for one 
jnoment,’’ he 
greed, giving Dan 
small hand mir- 
or. “Watch the 
fect in the glass. 
Jo, not on your 
fe would I sup- 
-ose anything so 
amnedsilly! But 
he point is, other 
-eople would, and 
0. It’s common 
azaar talk that 
ou wind the old 
entleman round 
our thumb. My 
ear sir, you’ve no 
dea how stupid 
hese villagers 
‘Te; their eaves 
rip with bhang 
nd poppy juice.”’ 

Talking all the 
while, he began to 
sub his brown 
sowder on Dan 
som forehead and 
ars to bosom, 
vith light strokes, 
yonderfully deft. 
nthe mirror Dan 
aw his own coun- 
nance darken 
nd dissolve, while 
‘new countenance 
vtew like a por- 
rait painted at 
.ghtning speed. 
| Cuckoo-Tongue’s 
he bird I want to 
atch,” murmured 


Now hands and arms. Now 
pgs. . . . Now the clothes. You'll see why. By 
seorge, Towers, you’re too stunning! Look!” 

| The mirror showed a tawny, bright-eyed young Moham- 
aedan stranger whose teeth flashed white in a grin of 
irprise. 

“Not so much animation.”” Runa studied his handi- 

york yery critically. ‘Keep your face blank. And by the 
Jay, you leave the talking to me. Now let me see you 
juat, please.’’ 
| The limber Dan sat on his heels like one to the manner 
orn. It was no new trick for him. 
| “First chop,” said Runa. ‘‘You’re overhandsome though. 
yes, confound ’em, too intelligent. Can’t you look dull? 
‘ty hard. There—got it! Good, hold that! Here, we’ll 
ike these along.” 
_ Emptying the pockets of Dan’s European clothes he 
‘Tapped up Dan’s knife, purse, watch and keys in a 
andkerchief, which he knotted and handed over; the 
_othes themselves he nimbly folded, then locked away in 
te black chest. 

“Come on!” he said, and blew out the lamp. “It won’t 
‘0 to keep the lady waiting, bless her heart.” 

In the darkness he hummed a tune as he led the way 
ownstairs, 
Vv 
CROWD filled the street, aimless and restless. Com- 
_ Xing outdoors to join them Dan felt bashful—a fraud 
|! public, a naked actor, the object of all eyes. This 
elusion quickly passed away, however, when he found 
lat nobody looked twice at him, and so, loitering by 
|ma’s side through the muddy bazaar, he fell under a 


“‘You Have Done Well.’’ The Sweet Voice Took on a Mournful Tone. 
That White Fool is Dead?’’ 


charm of gayety. To be free, a chartered libertine moving 
thus in the slow masked ball of Mayaganj at night, gave 
him a curious, mounting exhilaration. Dan’s youth was 
renewed like the eagle’s. 

““Waleikam es salaam.”’ An old Moslem loafer, going 
past among Hindus, gave them the orthodox blessing. 

** Aluka salon,” said Runa glibly. It sounded correct to 
the old man’s ears, but meant—potato soup. 

Dan chuckled. ‘You’re a light-hearted cuss, Runa.” 

“So are you,” replied his companion. “It’s why I like 
you. Nowwegothisway. Your legs are too damn West- 
ern. Can’t you relax ’em like me and make ’em linger?” 

They turned into a dark alley and stumbled through 
mud and broken bricks toward some open place, dark also, 
but rendered less obscure by a broad gleam as of snow on 
the ground. This proved to be a public tank, deserted, by 
starlight. It breathed a stagnant odor as the two men 
passed halfway round it, then held a straight course for- 
ward over grass. A few reddish lights close to the ground 


blinked at them. Dan recognized now the lay of this land 
and said so. 


“Look. It’s a tough quarter we’re heading for. Does 
your widow live among this lot?” 

Runa halted. 

‘She lodges here only until the job is done. I’ll be 


frank with you,” he replied. ‘‘As you say, it’s budmash 
town, where the market value of a man’s life never ran 
higher than ten rupees. Yours cost her thirty. I ought to 
have mentioned this before, quoi?”’ 

Not pride, not even conceit, but that mounting exhilara- 
tion of their masquerade forced Dan to pinch his friend 
by the elbow and say: ‘‘Lead on, my son. Let joy be 
unconfined.” 

They advanced over the grass. Runa peered backward 
as they went. He did it quickly, but Dan saw it and 
looked over his own shoulder on his own account. Though 
they had not passed any tree, bush or post he saw three 
or four upright shadows behind them dimly risen against 
the starry water of the tank. 

“Are we being followed?” 

“‘Shouldn’t wonder a bit,’’ said Runa. 
right. Now remember, act stupid!” 

They had come to a line of mud houses thatched with 
panni—a miserable neighborhood where every door, veiled 
by a reed curtain, cast upon the darkness a wedge of 
drowsy light. Runa went directly to one door among the 
rest and called, not loudly, through the curtain. 

“‘Kishori is here.”’ 

Bare feet and whispers made a stir behind the hori- 
zontal rods of the veil. Then silence followed. Then a 
man’s voice croaked “‘Let him come in,” 


“But it’s all 


“‘Kishori the Faithful. . 


Runa lifted the chick aside and entered promptly, 
dropping his sandals at the threshold. Dan did likewise. 
They stood in a dingy-brown room where a tin lamp 
burned at the foot of a crooked wooden pillar upholding 
the thatch. No moving creature inhabited that room, but 
in one corner on a wicker lounge lay a blue-and-white- 
cloth heap formed like a woman. Near the foot of the 
lounge another doorway yawned, black, uncurtained, yet 
not admitting any draft of air. Jasmine flowers and musk 
in that closeness made perfume enough to sicken a horse. 

“Madam,” declared Runa, “‘I have brought our friend 
Kishori, the cook’s boy.” 

The heap on the wicker lounge made a rustle of gar- 
ments, a tinkle of bells, a movement as of a sleeper rising. 
Dan saw a woman looking at him—a woman with large 
brown eyes who leaned on her elbow. 

“The boy? Has he done his work?” 

It was a wonderful voice they heard—clear, pure, 
various in tone, like bird songs and brooks through a green 
forest. Dan could 
not believe his 
ears, it sounded so 
cool and whole- 
some in that hot- 
scented room. 

“He did our 
work.” 

“His work, not 
ours,’’ said the 
voice. ‘What 
have we to do with 
a kitchen? Be 
careful of words.” 

Runa smiled 
and madea gesture 
of polite excuse. 
Dan modestly pre- 
ferred to stand in 
the shadow of the 
crooked tree-trunk 
pillar. 

“Where is your 
proof?” 

Turning before 
he answered, Runa 
conveyed to his 
friend, by the flut- 
ter of an eyelash, 
whole books and 
learned volumes of 
caution. 

“Here are keys, 
watch, money,” he 
replied, ‘‘and all 
pocket stuff from 
theman’s clothing. 
The man’s body 
lies on bottom in 
the river.” 

Still modest be- 
hind shadow, Dan 
gave into Runa’s 
keeping the knotted 
handkerchief. 

“Let Kishori 
himself give them,”’ 
said the woman pettishly. ‘‘What? So bold a youth afraid 
of a woman without her veil?” 

Called thus from retirement Dan approached, gave her 
the handkerchief, and now first saw her clearly. This 
Widow Cuckoo-Tongue was dressed like no widow in his 
experience, but wore filmy white, with a dark-blue scarf. 
Her face, pale brown, seemed lighted by girlish though 
not innocent laughter. She was young, very small though 
very plump, and as she sat up to take the pretended booty 
her motions embodied the charm of her voice. They were 
liquid and beguiling. Rings adorned the flower-soft hand 
that she put forth. 

“Keys are mine.’”’ She tumbled the contents of the 
handkerchief into her lap, examined them with a playful, 
birdlike eagerness, then returned everything to Dan ex- 
cept his keys. 

“You are certain? These are all?’”’ She held them up 
by the ring and jingled them. ‘They will open all the dead 
man’s boxes and lock-fast places?” 

Dan bowed gravely. 

““And you are Kishori?”’ 

The name was music on her tongue. Her great brown 
eyes languished at him, coy and brilliant and falsely 
timid. 

“He is my brother,” said Runa. ‘“Kishori the Fair.” 

The widow smiled. 

“Yes. ‘The blue-eyed are Fortune’s darlings. 

She laughed while she spoke, and made the stale 
proverb sound like a dangerous caress. Again leaning on 
her elbow, she regarded both men steadily. The playful- 
ness died out from her face, which became hard, intent upon 
affairs. (Concluded on Page 88) 


« « So Then, 
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HEN the Hon. William Joel Stone 
W rose in the Senate of the United 
States a time ago and, rising, said 
that the senators on the Republican side of the chamber 
were no better than they should be as to their political 
morals and moral politics, and indeed not half so good, the 
Hon: William Joel started something—he started some- 
thing that isn’t likely to stop for a considerable space. 
The Hon. William Joel took off the lid, after a manner 
of speaking, and let out the mustard gas. He thereupon 
incited his Republican brethren, and some of his Demo- 
cratic brethren as well, to riot, 
rebellion and revenge. Emul- 
sive statesmen on both sides 
had been struggling since we 
went into the war to keep 
things from getting a partisan 
slant, and had had their ups 
and downs, but mostly had re- 
tained ninety-six mufflers in 
their respective places over 
ninety-six orifices of senatorial 
articulation—if you get what I 
mean. That is, the pussyfoot- 
ers kept things pussyfooted. 
There was no speaking out in 
meeting. A great game of pre- 
tend was played, and they all 
pretended they were in har- 
mony, nobody was criticizing 
and everybody had shoved par- 
tisanship back into the cloak- 
rooms. On the floor they dwelt 
together in—apparent—sweet 
amity. 


All Gags Off 


HAT—for some reason un- 
explained and contrived in 
the mysterious recesses of the 
mind of the Hon. William Joel— 
didn’t suit the acrid statesman 
from Missouri. Some ascribe 
one cause for the speech, some 
ascribe another. Whatever its 
cause was, the speech was the 
undoubted effect of what hap- 
pened. Stone, being a compe- 
tent and skilled flayer, flayed 
his Republican brethren and 
hung their pelts on the outer 
walls of the Senate Chamber 
for all to see. He skinned ’em. 
He flogged, flagellated and 
fleered them. He took them in 
cheir turns and trounced them. 
He said he was doing it for the 
good of the country, as well as 
to let the brethren know that 
he, William Joel, was onto their 
nefariousness. He was as par- 
tisan as a party platform. 

Maybe things were getting 
dull for Stone. Perhaps he 
needed excitement or diversion. 
Perhaps this thing and perhaps 
that, there is no mistaking what 
William Joel got. His meed 
was three loud and ringing cheers from the Republicans for 
removing by his performance their gentlemanly-agreed-to 
gags. So far as peace and quiet in the Senate and brethren 
toiling together in fair accord were concerned, the Hon. 
William Joel spilled the beans. 

Hence we later listened to various partisan speeches by 
the Republicans, and observed various partisan actions. 
All bars were down, the Republicans said, after Stone let 
himself loose, and all bars should remain down during the 
progress of the war. Simultaneously the politics that had 
been talked in cloakrooms and elsewhere where there is 
scant public audit began to be bruited about in the open. 
It was soon apparent that as to national politics the boys 
were off to arunning start. What had been covered, under 
alleged necessities of war, was partially at least discovered; 
and the two parties in the Senate lined up somewhat in the 
open to maneuver for 1920—and for 1918. 

Somewhat in the open is correct. There hasn’t been a 
minute since the returns from California came in, in 1916, 
when the fortunes of 1920 have not been set against the 
misfortunes of 1916, privily, by the Republicans—not a 
minute. But this war and our coming into it and various 
other ramifications and reactions kept most political 
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considerations secret, except of course those that could: be 
put over in the routine of legislation and the manipulation 
thereof. It was not that the forward-looking statesmen 
were not acutely aware and interested in 1920, but the 
conditions seemed to prevent much of a splurge about 
what they had in mind. Likewise it was deemed patriotic 
not to oppose the war and not to allow the Democrats to 
get a monopoly of the Star-Spangled Banner, which the 
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Democrats were not at all averse to setting up and main- 
taining. So everybody turned in and supported the war 
and the President, and discussion in the Senate and the 
House proceeded on our-country-’tis-of-thee lines. Then 
Brother Stone gibed valiantly to the front, and from that 
moment it was all off. The Republicans were glad of the 
chance. They were getting a bit restive under the gag, for 
there are congressional elections in the fall; and it is likely 
that if Stone hadn’t taken off the lid some Republican 
might have taken it off. Spared this necessity by Stone, 
we now observe two movements in force: The first is the 
getting, asserting and making stick in as many ways as 
possible material that will be of use in viewing with alarm, 
reprehension and regret the actions of the Democrats in 
the conduct of this war as an incitement for the people to 
send Republicans to the House of Representatives next 
fall, and to further the fortunes of the thirty-odd Repub- 
lican candidates for the Senate who will be on the tickets 
also. The second is the succession of preliminary skir- 
mishes that have a direct bearing on the identity of the 
Republican candidate for President in 1920. - 

The Republicans were rather blanketed by their own 
silences, for it will be necessary for the candidates for the 


House and Senate to have specific platforn: 
on which to appeal to the voters of th 
country—far more specific platforms tha 
can be embraced in the appeal to elect because the G. O. I 
is the G. O. P., which has lost its drawing power. Me 
back home concerned with political affairs were writing j 
even before the end of last year and asking the leaders wh: 
they should say in their platforms about the war, wh: 
sort of an appeal for support of Republicans they shoul 
make. The leaders were perplexed. They didn’t want t 
oppose the war, and they felt that by not opposing the eo: 
duct of the war they wouldn 
have an appeal worth a burne 
match for popular purpose 
Then, providentially, advente 
Stone and his political and part 
san tirade; and this gave t} 
Republicans the opportunity 
which they accepted thani 
fully, of being partisan then 
selves and of getting out son 
of their campaign material. | 

Meantime, along about tl 
time this article is printed, vi 
rious state and congression 
district platforms will begin © 
appear, and it will be interes 
ing to note just what the fin 
stand of the Republicans w 
be. If they set the war down | 
a success they will not ha 
much of an appeal to the voter 
for why change the politic 
complexion of a House or ser 
new Republicans to a Sena 
when things are going all righ 
If they are for the war itself b. 
against the men who are ru 
ning it they will be obliged 
do some fancy platform writi! 
to make the distinction cle: 


Fall Elections 


shee Republicans are con, 
dent they will carry t! 
House of Representatives, ai 
pick up a Republican senat’ 
hereand there. Thirty-fivese 
ators are to be elected this fa 
Eleven of these are from 
South: Bankhead, of Alabar} 
Robinson, of. Arkansas; 
wick, of Georgia; Vardaman,: 
Mississippi; Simmons, of Nori 
Carolina; Owen, of Oklahon; 
Tillman, of South Carolir; 
Shields, of Tennessee; She: 
pard, of Texas; Martin, | 
Virginia; and Ransdell, of Lc- 
isiana. As yet no contests | 
the renomination of any 
these have developed, save} 
Mississippi and Georgia. 2 


resentative Pat Harrison 
making an active fight agai: 
Vardaman; and Hardwick I 
two candidates against him: 
reported: Murphey Cand 
and W. J. Harris, of the Federal Trade Commission. Fi 
Republican senators are reasonably sure of” reélecti(. 
These are Kenyon, of lowa; Fernald, of Maine; Weeks, 
Massachusetts; Smith, of Michigan; and Nelson, of M 
nesota. This leaves nineteen senatorships where P 
will be fights; which, with their present incumbents, « 
as follows: Colorado, Shafroth, Democrat; Delawa; 
Saulsbury, Democrat; Idaho, Borah, Republican; | 
Nugent, Democrat; Illinois, Lewis, Democrat; Kans, 
Thompson, Democrat; Montana, Walsh, Democr; 
Kentucky, James, Democrat; Nevada, Henderson, De 
ocrat; Nebraska, Norris, Republican; New Hampshi 
Hollis, Democrat; New Jersey, where David Baird | 
been appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
Senator Hughes and where Hughes had he lived wou 
have contested the election; New Mexico, Fall, Repul: 
can; Oregon, McNary, Republican; Rhode Island, Co 
Republican; South Dakota, Sterling, Republican; W' 
Virginia, Goff, Republican; Wisconsin, where on the d 
I write it is announced that an election will be held 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Senator Hustil 
and: Wyoming, Warren, Republican. om 

(Continued on Page 38) i 


EUTRALITY, predicted President Wilson 
even before we entered the war, is des- 
tined to become an obsolete word. What 

‘one nation’s quarrel will be everybody’s fight. 

ing that may disturb the peace of the 
orld, any territorial dispute or controversy 
sely to grow into war, will be a matter for 
jiversal concern, something to be physically 
eyented, if need be by an impressive outlay 
armies and navies so leagued together as to 
mpel good behavior from polemically inclined 
vernments. 

But aloofness already has vanished—or has 

come almost as difficult to manage as out- 
d-out affiliation. Nonbelligerent governments 

‘ere are, of course, technically speaking, but 

» neutral peoples. For sympathies are irre- 

essible. And if sentiment does not develop an 

‘clination to one side or the other in this strug- 

+ for moral equilibrium, trade and the exigen- 

‘3 of a world-wide economic crisis make a 

oice inevitable. 

Mexico is in the process of making her choice. 

reumstances and not sentiment, however— 

ld, tangible facts—impress her statesmen, for 

ey want to be with the winner. No official 

‘claration of sympathy with us such as has 
en made by many of the other Latin-American 
untries has come from Mexico. But our neigh- 
t below the Rio Grande is by no means pro- 
‘tman—and by no means pro-Ally. Neither is 
2 neutral. Mexico falls under none of these 
tegories. Mexico is for Mexico—thoroughly 

id completely pro-Mexican; which means 

st now that Venustiano Carranza, President 

Mexico by grace of his rare skill in playing off 

2 political leader against another, is now play- 

sthe same game on a much larger scale. It’s 

game all his own, a fascinating game that 
iches far down the South American continent 

‘d flirts with Argentina on the one hand and 

ly looks northward to see what effect the sup- 

‘sed trump card has had on the United States— 

2 so-called ‘Colossus of the North.” 

Mexico for the Mexicans has been the slogan 

‘the revolution in the land at the south of us 

‘efly because foreign exploitation was carried a bit too 

‘ by Porfirio Diaz. But that same tenet of nationalistic 
licy is now being applied to the whole field of Mexico’s 
ernal relations. Mexico must keep on good terms with 
th sides, reason her statesmen, who consider that neu- 

lity permits representatives or agents of each set of 

ligerents to be as active or malicious as they like—pro- 


‘ed their crimes and misdemeanors balance each other. 


‘e theory is hair-splitting equality, though the policy ° 


‘elf may be fraught with danger to the country that tries 
P both ends against the middle. 


Mexico’s South American Flirtations 
TILL the United States Government isn’t particularly 
perturbed about theories of neutrality. . It’s the practice 
t counts. After all, Mexico belongs to the Mexican 
wple, and by the principles of sovereignty they can pro- 
im any policy they choose—all the way from autocracy 
‘anarchy and back again in domestic affairs, and from 
‘evolent neutrality to passive belligerency in interna- 
alaffairs. Yet when any of the aforesaid policies bumps 
‘in the elbow and we construe the bump as unfriendly, 
. have the sovereign right to say Mexico nay—and even 
further. And Mexico knows it. 

40 nowadays we are omitting no chance to make it plain 
‘the Mexicans that our eyes are good and that we can 
the difference between a friendly and an unfriendly 
‘—something that shows true neighborliness and some- 
1g that tends to help the cause of Germany; in fact, we 
’e said some pretty unequivocal things to Mexico since 
entered the war; said them in a polite, courteous but 
nistakably clear way. And our frankness is incessant. 
though Mexico has a perfect right to adopt any policy 
‘t seems to her best for Mexico, it would not be espe- 
lykind of the United States to fail to point out, as such 
‘ces develop, just where Mexico might by chance be 
taken as to the benefits to be derived from them in 
) near or far-off future. In other words, Mexico might 
set that though we may use up considerable resources 
ting Germany we shall still have plenty on hand where- 

to be a factor always in world commerce and inter- 
ional councils, 

co has never begrudged us a voice in those councils, 

quite recently she has resented the idea that our voice 
uld be any louder or any more potent than others 


I : 
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Mr. Henry P. Fletcher, Ambassador to Mexico, is One of the Most — 


Plain:Spoken Gentlemen in the Diplomatic Service 


in this hemisphere. Proud and precise about the term 
equality, Venustiano Carranza has been more outspoken 
than any other of the Mexican leaders of the last twenty 
years. against the so-called sphere of influence by which 
the United ‘States has seen fit to act as spokesman for 
all the European countries when matters affecting their 
nationals cameintodisputein Mexico. President Carranza’s 
attitude in the present war must be judged indeed in the 
light of an age-old theory—every nation for itself; a fine 
theory when all nations are equally altruistic and equally 
unselfish; a theory that would have made unnecessary the 
proclamation by President Monroe of his famous doctrine, 
because there would have been no fear of European aggres- 
sion, and no Maximilian would have considered it ethical to 
invade Mexico while we were busy with our own Civil War. 

But nations haven’t reached the Utopianstage of equality 
in power, and until the Monroe Doctrine can be extended 
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round the globe so that nations will not be per- 
mitted to steal the territory or property of each 
other under any pretext, the value of friends and 
neighbors, especially powerful neighbors, will 
continue to be very impressive. That’s what 
President Carranza will discover for himself and 
for Mexico before the present war is over, be- 
cause though the Mexican chief executive hasn’t 
doubted the power of the United States, there 
has been reason to believe every now and then 
that he isn’t at all sure the Entente will come 
out victorious, and he is disposed therefore, for 
safety’s sake, not to wound the sensibilities of 
the folks in Berlin. 

All of which is not difficult to understand, 
because German propaganda has flourished un- 
checked in his country for two years or more, 
and the Germans have spread the impression 
that the Entente armies are inconsiderable and 
doomed to defeat. So the United States Govern- 
ment, in its own way and when the occasion 
presents itself, sheds a little light on the status 
of the war and on her own preparations, and 
Teuton stock drops a bit below par. 


Carranza’s Policy To-Day 


UT the game goes on. President Carranza 

takes nothing for granted. And heis follow- 
ing what seems to him to be a thoroughly sound 
Mexican policy. His notion of the proper pro- 
cedure toward the United States and the world 
in general didn’t begin yesterday. It began when 
he first popped up in Northern Mexico as a 
leader of the revolt against Huerta. It will be 
remembered that even though the United States 
was to all intents and purposes helping the rev- 
olutionists, a simple request on the part of the 
Department of State for information about the 
death of one Benton, an English subject, met 
with the reproving reply that such inquiries 
might better come directly from the British 
Government and not through the medium of the 
authorities at Washington. All our nice tradi- 
tion about the Monroe Doctrine obliging us to 
speak for European countries if they brought 
us their troubles was suddenly swept aside. And rather 
than embarrass the United States, England made no fuss. 
To be sure Mr. Carranza wasn’t of a discriminatory dispo- 
sition, even about England. He brooked no suggestion, 
either, of outside interference from Argentina, Brazil or 
Chile—countries even of racial kinship. Whenever any- 
body mentioned joint intervention, though of a diplomatic 
character, the Mexican leader bristled with indignation. 
But he was careful to say nothing offensive to those 
nations. On the contrary he quietly began to cultivate 
them himself. The idea of moral help recruited for the 
United States in South America when dealing with a 
Latin neighbor might be converted, he reasoned, into 
something of the same kind in behalf of Mexico, especially 
when pointing proudly to the racial affinity of his Indian 
and Spanish millions and the populations of Central and 
South American countries. 

That is the foundation of Mexico’s policy of to-day. 
That is why mission after mission has gone from President 
Carranza’s palace to the southern countries; that is why 
Senior Malbran, the Argentine Minister to Mexico, was 
banqueted on his arrival in Vera Cruz more than a year 
ago and toasted as the representative of a country which 
must cast her fortunes with Mexico as against “the com- 
mon enemy’”’—a remark fully understood by the audience 
of Mexican officials as referring to the United States, and 
therefore considerably applauded. That is why Mexico 
issued an invitation to all neutrals of Central and South 
America to join her in a conference on war problems. 

Traced from its beginning the Carranza policy has been 
an unremitting effort to balance the large South American 
countries against the United States, to set up a kind of 
rivalry of interest. The idea wasn’t original with the 
President of Mexico, however. Certain anti-American 
statesmen in all the Latin countries have from time to 
time agitated it as the only sure means of checkmating 
the imaginary imperialism of the United States of North 
America. Brazil’s close friendship for us has been princi- 
pally responsible for the failure of these plans, her states- 
men taking the view that the Pan-American idea was 
much better for all the nations, and that checks and bal- 
ances were European and disastrous, leading to mutual 
misunderstandings and wars. 

But President Carranza embarked on the venture in the 
belief that similarity of race, and possibly a similarity of 
(Continued on Page 117) 


Camp GRANT, Sept. 23. 

RIEND AL: Well Al I am writeing this in 
Pv recreation room at our barracks and they’s 

about 20 other of the boys writeing letters and , 
JT will bet some of the 
letters is rich because 
half of the boys can’t 
talk english to say 
nothing about write- 
ing letters and etc. 
We got a fine bunch 
in my Co. Al and its 
a cinch I won’t never 
die in the trenchs be- 
cause I will be mur- 
dered in my bed 
before we ever get 
out of here only they 
don’t callit bed in the 
army. 

They call it bunk 
and no wonder. 

Well Al I have 
been here since Wed. 
night and now it is 
Sunday and this is 
the first time I have 
not felt sick since we 
got here and even at 
that my left arm is so 
sore it is pretty near 
killing me where I 
got vacinated. Its a 
good thing I am not 
a left hander Al or I 
couldn’t get a ball up 
to the plate but of 
course I don’t have to 
think of that now because I am out of baseball now 
and in the big game but at that I guess a left hander 
could get along just as good with a sore arm because 
T never seen one of them yet that could break a pain 
of glass with their fast ball and if they didn’t have all 
the luck in the world they would be rideing around the 
country in a side door Pullman with all their baggage on. 

Speaking about baseball Al I suppose you seen where 
the White Sox have cinched the penant and they will be 
splitting the world serious money while I am drawing 
$30.00 per mo. from the Govmt. but 50 yrs, from now the 
kids will all stop me on the st. and make me tell them what 
hotel we stayed at in Berlin and when Cicotte and Faber 
and Russell begins to talk about what they done to the 
Giants everybody will have themself paged and walk out. 

Well Al a lot of things come off since the last time I 
wrote to you. We left Chi Wed. noon and you ought to 
seen the crowd down to the Union station to bid us good 
by. Everybodys wifes and sisters and mothers was there 
and they was all crying in 40 diffrent languages and the 
women wasn’t allowed through the gates so farewell kisses 
was swapped between the iron spokes in the gates: and 
some of the boys was still getting smacked yet when the 
train started to pull out and it looked like a bunch of them 
would get left and if they had I’ll say their wifes would of 
been in tough luck. 

Of course Florrie and little Al was there and Florrie was 
all dressed up like a horse and I bet a lot of them other 
birds wished they was in my shoes when the kissing battle 
begun. Well Al we both blubbered a little but Florrie says 
she mustn’t cry to hard or she would have to paternize 
her own beauty parlors because crying makes a girl look 
like she had pitched a double header in St. Louis or some- 
thing. But I don’t know if you will beleive it or not but 
little Al didn’t even wimper. How is that for a game bird 
and only 3 yrs. old? 

Well Al some alderman or somebody had got a lot of 
arm bandages made for us with the words Kaiser Killers 
printed on them and they was also signs stuck on the 
different cars on the train like Berlin or Bust and etc. and 
the Stars and Strips was flying from the back platform so 
we certainly looked like regular soldiers even without no 
uniforms and I guess if Van Hindburg and them could of 
seen us you wouldn’t of needed a close line no more to take 
their chest measure. 

Well all our bunch come from the south side and of 
course some of them was fans and the first thing you know 
they had me spotted and they all wanted to shake hands 
and I had a smile for all of them because I have got it 
doped out that we are all fighting for Uncle Sam and a 
man ought to forget who you are and what you are and be 
on friendly turns with everybody till after the war. 

Well Al they had told us to not bring much baggage and 
some of the boys come without even their tooth brush but 
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eases. 


Florrie Was All Dressed Up Like a Horse and I Bet a Lot of Them Other Birds Wished ae 
They Was in My Shoes When the Kissing Battle Begun 


they hadn’t some of them forgot to fetch a qt. bottle and 
by the time we got outside of the city limits the engineer 
didn’t have to blow his whistle to leave people know we 
were comeing. Somebody had a cornet and another fellow 
had a trombone and a couple of them had mouth organs 
and we all sung along with them and we sung patriotic 
songs like Jonah Vark and Over There and when they 
started on the Star Spangle Banner the guy I was setting 
along side of him hollered for them to not play that one 
and I thought he was a pro German or something and I 
was going to bust him but somebody asked. him why 
shouldn’t they play it and he says because he couldn’t 
stand up and he wasn’t the only one either Al. 

The train stopped at a burg called Aurora and a bunch of 
the boys needed air so they got off, some of them head first 
and one bird layed down on the station platform and says 
he had changed his mind about going to war and he was 
going to sleep there a while and catch the first train back 


to Chi so we picked him up and throwed him back on our | 


train and told him we would have the engineer back up to 
Chi and drop him off and he says O. K. and of course the 
train started ahead again but he didn’t know if we was 
going or comeing or looping the loop. 

Well the trombone blower finely blowed himself to a 
nap and while he was asleep a little guy snuck the trom- 
bone away from him and says “‘Look here boys I am will- 
ing to give my life for Uncle Sam but I am not going to die 
to no trombone music.” So he throwed the trombone out 
of the window without opening the window and the guy 
woke up that owned it and the next thing you know the 
Kaiser Killers was in their first battle. 

Well Al by the time we got to Camp Grant some of the 
boys looked like they was just comeing back from the war 
instead of just going and I guess Iwas about the only one 
that was O. K. because I know how to handle it but I had 
eat some sandwichs that a wop give me on the train and 
they must of been poisoned or something because when I 
got off everything looked kind of blured. 

We was met by a bunch of officers in uniform. The guy 
that had throwed the trombone away had both eyes 
swelled shut and a officer had to lead him to the head 
quarters and I heard the officer ask him if he was bringing 
any liquor into the camp and he says yes all he could carry, 
but the officer meant did he have a bottle of it and he says 
No he had one but a big swede stuck his head in front of it 
and it broke. 

Over to the head quarters they give us a couple of 
blankets a peace and then they split us up into Cos. and 
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showed us our barracks and they said we looked lik 
we needed sleep and we better go to bed right afte 
supper because we would have to get down to har 
work the next A.M. and I was willing to go to be 
without no supp 
after eating the 
dam sandwichs an 
the next time the 
wops trys to slip n 
something to eat « 
drink I will hang or 
on their jaw. 
Well Al the bugg 
has blowed for me 
which is what the 
call the meals ar| 
you would know wh 
if you eat some | 
them so I will clo 
for this time and sa’ 
the rest for the ne 
time and my addre| 
is Co. C. 399th. I 
fantry, Camp Grar 
Ill. Your pal, 
JACK. | 


CAMP GRANT, _ 
Sept. 24, 
RIEND AL: W. 
Al they give | 
some work out tod’ 
and I am pretty 2 
but they’s no w 
going to bed till) 
o’clock which is t 
time they blow t: 
buggle for the men: 
shut up their noi 
They do everythi: 
by buggles he) 
They get you up 
a quarter to 6 whi 
is first call and y! 
got to dress in 15 minutes because they blow the a | 
buggle at 6 and then comes the revelry buggle and tk 
you eat breakfast and so on till 11 P.M. when they blow‘: 
taps buggle and that means everybody has got to put thi 
lights out and go to sleep just as if a man couldn’t go: 
sleep without music and any way a whole lot of the bi 
go to sleep before 11 because with so many of us here hj 
could the officers tell if we waited for the buggle or did) 
wait for it? | 
Well Al about all we done the first 3 days was try a! 
get the place to looking like something because the : 
that built the buildings was to lazy to clean up after th 
self and I wouldn’t of minded only for feeling so bad 
day Thursday on acct. of that sandwich and Friday Ii 
rotten because a Dr. vacinated me and fixed me up 
I can’t catch small pox or tyford fever and I would rat) 
have the both of them the same day then have that 


q 


work on me again. | 

Thursday A.M. after breakfast a bunch of us went to} 
Drs. and they give us a physical examination and he 
the Dr. examined me he says “‘ Well is they anything | 
matter with you outside of a headache?” So I said “ 
do you know I got a headache” and he says because tl) 
was a epidemic of them in the camp. Well Al I coule: 
told him why only of course I wouldn’t squeel on the 3: 
of the boys so all I told him was about me eating ti 
sandwich and he says all the boys must of eat them ‘ 
that shows how much them wise Drs. knows. 

Well of course he didn’t find nothing the matter with) 
physicly and he says I was a fine specimen and the mi 
place I went was to the head quarters or something wh’ 
they give us our uniforms and you ought to see me in m! 
Al only the shoes is 6 sizes to big and I made a holler ab 
it but the man says they wouldn’t be so big after I }: 
wore them a while. They must be fine shoes that | 
srink Al because all the shoes I ever seen the more }) 
wear them they get bigger. They give us each 2 pair sh 
one to march in with cleats on the bottom and a hat a 
hat cord and 5 pair sox and 2 shirts and a belt and 3s! 
under wear and 2 cocky suits. q 

And we had to tell our family history to a personal off: 
that writes down all about you on a card and what kini 
work you done before so if the General or somebody ; 


their pants they won’t have to chase all over the camp | 
page a taylor because they can look at the cards and | 
out who use to be a taylor and send for him to sow them! 

A lot of the boys give this officer a song and dance ab- 
how good they can drive a car and ete. so they can gt 
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p like driveing one of the officers cars and I could 
t some kind of a snap only I come here to be a soldier 
\d fight Germans and not mend their pants. 
The officer asked me my name and age and etc. and what 
a in civil life so I said “‘I guess you don’t read the 
porting page.” So he says “Oh are you a fighter or some- 
ing?” So I said “I am a fighter now but I use to pitch 
or the White Sox.’’ So then he asked me what I done 
yefore that so I told him I was with Terre Haute in the 
Yentral League and Comiskey heard about me and bought 
ne and then he sent me out to Frisco for a while and I 
tood that league on their head and then he got me back 
nd I been with him about 3 years. 
_ So the officer asked me if I ever done anything besides 
jitch so I told him about the day I played the outfield in 
‘erre Haute when Burns and Stewart shut their eyes going 
fter a fly ball and their skulls come together and it sounded 
ike a freight wreck and they was both layed out so I and 
wefty Danvers took their place and in the 8th. inning I 
ome up with 2 on and hit a curve ball off big Jack Rowan 
ond only for the fence that ball wouldn’t of made no stops 
his side of Indpls. 
| So then the officer says ‘‘ Yes but didn’t you do some- 
hing when you wasn’t playing ball?”’ so I told him a 
\itcher don’t have to do nothing only set on the bench or 
it fungos once in a while or warm up when it looks like 
‘he guy in there is beggining to wobble. So he says ‘‘ Well 
guess I will put you down as a pitcher and when we need 
‘ne in a hurry we will know where to find one.”’ But I 
ae know when they would need a pitcher Al unless it 
yas to throw one of them bombs and beleive me when it 
comes to doing that I will make a sucker out of the rest of 
‘hese birds because if my arm feels O.K. they’s nobody got 
etter control and if they tell me to stick one in a German’s 
ight eye that is where I will put it and not in their stomach 
T miss them all together like I was a left hander or some- 
hing. 
| Well Al we done a little training Friday and Saturday 
‘ut today was the first day we realy went to it. First of 
ourse we got up and dressed and then they was 10 minutes 
f what they call upseting exercises and then come break- 
ast which was oatmeal and steak and bread and coffee. 
‘he way it is now you got to get your own dishs and go up 
2 the counter and wait on yourself but of course we will 
ave waiters when things gets more settled. You also got 
make your own bed and that won’t never kill nobody Al 
‘ecause all as we got is 2 blankets and you don’t have to 
rave the bed open all A.M. like at home because whatever 
ir wanted to get in wouldn’t let these blankets stop it. 
Then they give us an hour of drilling and that was duck 
oup for me on acct. of the drilling we done on the ball club 
he spring and you ought to seen the corporal and sargent 
pen their eyes when they seen me salute and etc. but some 
f the birds don’t know their right from their left and the 
cers had to put a stick of wood in their right hand so 
: would know it was their right hand and imagine if 


If I Was You and a Married Man I Would 


some of them was ball players and 
played left field. They would have to 
hire a crossing policeman to tell them 
where to go to get to their position 
and if they was pitchers they wouldn’t 
know if they was right hand pitchers 
or left hand pitchers till they 
begun to pitch and then they 
would know because if 

they were hog wild they would 

be left handers. 

The corporals and sargents 
come from the regular army 
but after a while Capt. Nash 
will pick some of us out to take 
their place and it is a 
cinch I will be picked 
out on acct. of know- 
ing all about the drills 
etc. 

The next thing was 
a lecture on what 
they could do to us if 
we got stewed or 
something and how 
to treat the officers 
and we got tosir them 
and salute them and 
etc. and it seems kind 
of funny for a man 
that every time he 
walked out to pitch the 
crowd use to stand up and 
yell and I never had to sir 
Rowland or Collins. I’d 
knock their block off if they 
tried to make me. 

Well every time we wasn’t doing something else they 
sprung some more of them upseting exercises on us and I 
called the corporal to one side and says if he would excuse 
me I would pass up some of them because I didn’t need to 
exercise on acct. of playing baseball all summer and 
besides I was tired and he says these exercises was to fix me 
so I wouldn’t get tired and he made me go through with 
all of them. How is that for brains Al and I suppose if a 
man was up all night watching a corpse or something this 
bird would make you stay awake all the next day so you 
wouldn’t get sleepy. 

For dinner we had roast chicken and sweet potatoes and 
cream corn and biscuits and coffee and for supper they was 
bake beans with tomato sauce and bread and pudding and 
cake and coffee and the grub is pretty fair only a man can’t 
enjoy it because you got to eat to fast because if theys any- 
thing left on your plate when the rest of them birds gets 
through you got to fight to keep it from going to the wrong 
address. Well Al its pretty near time for the tattoo buggle 
which means the men has 
got to shut up and keep 
quiet so I am going to get 
ready for bed but I don’t 
know if I would rather 
have them keep quiet or 


1M fact, UY. Aa 


Rather Get it Here Then in France Because if You Get it Here Your Mrs. Can Tend the Funeral 
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First I Didn’t Catch What He Was Trying to Get at But I Heard Him the Second 
Time All Right and He Says ‘‘Do You Want Me to Kili?”’ 


not because when they are keeping quiet you don’t know 
what they are up to and maybe they are snooping a round 
somewheres waiting for a man to go to sleep so they can 
cut your throat. Some of them has been use to doing it all 
their life Al and they are beggining to missit. But I don’t 
know if I wouldn’t just as leave die that way as from them 
upseting exercises. Your pal, JACK. 


CAMP GRANT, Sept. 26. 
yes END AL: Well Al don’t be surprised if you pick up 
the paper some A.M. and see where I’m gone and you 
may think I am just jokeing Al but I am telling you the 
truth and I am glad Florrie is fixed so she can make a 
liveing for herself and little Al because I wouldn’t bet a 
nickle I will be alive by the time this gets to you. 

I guess I all ready told you the kind of birds we got in 
our Co. Well the worst one in the bunch is a guy named 
Sebastian and of course he would have to be the one thats 
got the bunk next to mine. Well Al you remember me 
writeing to you about the little runt that throwed that 
guy’s trombone away, well his name is Lahey but we call 
him Shorty on acct. of him being so short. Well I hadn’t 
payed much attention to this here Sebastian because he 
has always got a grouch and don’t say nothing only to 
mumble at the officers when they ask him some question 
but Shorty knows him and last night he told me all about 
him and he has been pinched 50 times for stabbing people 

but he has got some pull or something and they can’t 

never do nothing to him except once he served a turn 
at Joliet for cutting off a guy’s ears because he wouldn’t 
get up and give him a seat onast. car. He hasalways 
got a knife hid on him somewheres and his first name 
is Nick so they call him Nick the Blade on acct. 
of always haveing a knife on him. 

T don’t know if I told you or not but we got 
a shed outside of the barracks with shower 
baths and ete. and everybody is supposed to 
take baths and keep themself clean and of course 
its a pleasure for a man like I because I got use 
to takeing them every day after the game and 
I don’t feel right unless I am clean but some of 
the birds hollered like a Indian the first time 
the officers made them get under the shower 
and you would think they never seen water before and 
I guess some of them hadn’t because when they come out 
afterwards the officers had to ask them their name. 

Well Al I was takeing a bath yesterday and this big 
Nick bird was standing there striped and he couldn’t get 
up the nerve to step under the shower and Corporal Daly 
come up behind him and give him a shove under the 
water and he give a bellow that you could hear from here 
to Rockford and I didn’t know who he was then and I 
couldn’t help from laughing and he seen me but he didn’t 
say nothing and I wouldn’t of thought no more about it 
only for what Shorty told me afterwards. Well Shorty 
was there to and he laughed at him to but Nick didn’t 
see him but he seen me and Shorty says I better keep 
my eyes pealed because Nick wouldn’t think no more of 
stabbing a man then picking his teeth and if theys one 
thing he won’t stand for its somebody laughing at him. 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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The Propaganda That Imperils Patriotism and Preparedness 


HEN you 
study the 
German 


method you find that 
whether in business 
or in battle the sys- ; 
tem is always the : a 
same. Long contact 
with German bom- 
bardments makes 
you realize that the 
boche gets the habit 
of strafing a town or 
a trench at precisely 
the same hour every 
day. The British 
Tommy,for example, 
knows that the 
moment hesits down 
to eat, the Busy 
Berthas will begin to 
shriek over his head. 
To destruction the 
German likes to add 
discomfort. Itis the 
Teutonic way. The 
same is true of most 
of the air raids on 
London. About half- 
past eight o’clock on 
the first night of a 
full moon the popu- 
lation begins to seek 
the shelter of cellars er 
and bombproofs be- 

cause the baby kill- 

ers will be on the job on schedule time. In peace and war 
it is difficult to change the German habit. 

This evidence of a traditional thoroughness finds expres- 
sion in every German activity. In none, however, is it 
more consistent than in the insidious and sinister propa- 
ganda, whichisas destructive to American life, property and 
participation in the war as the physical attacks of armed 
men or the inroads of torpedo and shell. 

What most Americans do not realize is that. they are 
fighting two distinct German enemies: One is in the open 
on the field of battle; the other works in secret 
in our midst, often at our thresholds, sometimes 
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A Street View of a Typicat Camn for German Prisoners 


have always worked together. This alliance between 
economic and diplomatic statesmanship made possible the 
Germanic commercial conquest of the world. 

The crocodile: tears spilled over the American line-up 
against the Fatherland bound by so many ties of blood, 
and the hypocritical grief over the German-spread false- 
hoods about the fate of our troops abroad are part and 
parcel of a gigantic campaign created to lessen the grow- 
ing anti-German feeling and prepare the way for restora- 
tion to our good graces when peace comes. In short, in 


in our very homes. I do not mean the sabotage 
which has wrecked nearly $60,000,000 worth of 
American property during the past eight months. 
I refer particularly to the deadly and secretive 
insinuation and innuendo being spread broadcast 
by Germans. It takes the form of ‘End the War”’ 
literature; it flourishes in the shape of rumors 
of disaster to American arms; itis poison projected 
into the very heart of the war spirit. 


A Salesman’s Campaign 


ils WAS this type of German propaganda—I 
heard the echoes of it myself—that well-nigh 
debauched the Italian armies and made the Austro- 
German onslaught effective. I saw its destructive 
results in Petrograd immediately after the revolu- 
tion, when, working like a leaven in the great mass 
of the Russian people, it helped to bring about 
the reign of terror and chaos which practically 
destroyed the fruits of that first great revolt 
against the Romanoff autocracy and removed 
Russia as a helpful factor in the war. This same 
menace is operating overtime in America. It 
cannot, of course, repeat the achievement it reg- 
istered in Italy, Russia and Spain, but it can 
betray our plans, sterilize our war enthusiasm 
and minimize our war effort. How does it work? 
What does it do? What are its effects? 

At the outset it is well to remember that no 
matter whether the war ends in four weeks or four 
years the significance of German propaganda in 
the United States and elsewhere remains the 
same. This evil institution began long before the 
world conflict crashed into civilization. It will 
continue after peace will have mercifully sheathed 
thesword. Why? Simply because back of every 
German effort to create sentiment for its cause 
in the war is the ambition to set up goodwill for 
German trade after the war. Wars end but busi- 
nessgoeson. German finance and German polities 
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The German Crew Melted Down the Boiler by. Dry Firing 
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the United States— 
as in Spain, Hollan¢ 
and Switzerland— 
German propagand; 
é is salesmanship. 
Fully to compre 
hend the scope anc 
purpose of this pro 
cedure in Americ; 
let us first take ; 
swift glance at it 
world-wide aspect 
In previous article 
in THE SATURDA’ 
EVENING Post | 
have described it 
operation in Ital 
and Spain and show 
how the teamwor 
between Germa 
propaganda’ an 
German finance 
forged the econom 
shackles on thes 
countries and he 
them in busine; 
bondage. Let i 
now look elsewhe 
Take the case 
Scandinavia, whi 
I visited on my wi 
to and from Russ 
immediately aft 
the revolution. | 
employ this illustr. 
tion because it 1 
veals a small replica of what has been going on in the Unit! 
States during the past three years. The German in Swede, 
for example, is full exploitative brother to the Germ| 
in Spain or any other neutral country. His operations @ 
identical because the ends desired are the same. 7 
Stockholm is the headquarters of the whole Germ: 
propaganda movement in Scandinavia. There are bran: 
offices in Christiania and Copenhagen. Scattered throu 
out the picturesque north country and under the guise: 
consuls and consular agents are hundreds of spies W: 
spread the Teutonic poison and pave the way | 
Teutonic business. It is a vast, close-knit espil 
age system that takes toll of every visitor' 
these lands. | 


4 


The Nerve-Center of the System — 


CERTAIN hotel in Stockholm is the ne’ 

center of the system. The moment you } 
ter the building the German is in evidence, 7 
ing as usual in a loud and braggart voice. | 
in the majority of Spanish hotels, the head po: 
is a German agent who speaks many languaj: 
He constantly vaunts the fact that his bune 
skeleton keys will open any luggage that co! 
his way. The experience of two British offiu 
with whom I traveled confirmed this fact. T? 
carefully removed all papers and articles of wi 
ing apparel from their kit bags and left chen 
their rooms. Inside each bag they left a little1 
in German saying: ‘‘ We hear that you can j 
any bag. Weare glad to afford yousome practi. 

The trap was set and sprung. When the offi’ 
returned from a walk they found that the Gan 
porter, with characteristic German temper, i 
been so angered by the trick played on him % 
in his rage he had crumpled up one of the ni 
and thrown it on the floor. 

This baggage rifling in neutral countries is 
of the best aids to German propaganda. By} 
sacking British and American luggage the 
obtain not only valuable information but, int 
instances, passports, birth certificates, Dp 
graphs and other documents highly necessa 
their nefarious trade. 

In Sweden the German is at home. The q? 
is German, the court system is aggressively 
manic, the army regards the Kaiser as a god! 
Hindenburg as his chief angelic outpost. | 
Swedish Army wears the familiar German 
gray. Even the Stockholm policemen 
spiked German helmet. As in Spain the 
aristocracy, army and the rich are pro-G 


Jevs 


Tt has been said that when a wealthy 
Swede dies his desire is not to go to 
heaven but to await the blast of Gabriel’s 
trumpet in Prussia. He is quite convinced 
that this trumpet is ‘‘made in Germany!” 
The label of German sponsorship is all 
over Sweden. You find it in the cleanli- 
ness of the cities, in the perfection of 
municipal authority, in vocational edu- 
‘cation in the public schools. Sweden, in 
‘other words, reflects the Germany that 
‘was—that is, the Germany that the world 
‘admired before blood lust and war 
madness tore the mask from her smug 
‘efficiency. 
Why then should Germany need propa- 
ganda in Sweden? Because from Sweden 
‘radiates the influence that helps to mold 
public opinion in Norway and Denmark, 
two countries slowly but surely breaking 
‘away from Germanic domination. Only 
fear of the wrath of the War Lord who 
broods over her shores prevents Norway 
from an open break with Germany. The 
German submarine has destroyed one- 
‘third of the Norwegian merchant fleet, 
which means that more than one million tons of her ship- 
ping have been sunk and with them seven hundred sailors. 
Thousands of Norwegians and Danes flock to Sweden 
every year. The moment they enter the country they come 
under the eye of the German propagandist. Every Ger- 
‘man in Sweden is an agent of his government. Every- 
where they preach peace, spread rumors of misfortunes to 
‘the Allies, hold up Germany as a martyr among the 
‘nations, fasten every crime in the calendar upon unhappy 
Russia. This last-named line of talk is welcome in Sweden 
‘because Russia and Sweden, like Italy and Austria, are 
hereditary enemies. Besides, the war has been a godsend 
‘to Swedes of the upper classes, because they have been 
enabled to sell food and raw materials to the Germans at 
‘enormous prices. 
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Interrupted Spy-Work 


| ANY of the hotel keepers in Norway and Sweden are in 
VL the pay of the Germans. When an Englishman or an 
American applies for a room—I speak from personal 
‘experience—he is told: “We are very sorry that all our 
large rooms are engaged, but we have a small room which 
we shall be glad to place at your disposal.” The small 
room is usually sandwiched in between two other rooms, 
which are immediately occupied by German agents. Here 
‘is a concrete story which shows the reason for this arrange- 
‘ment: 

' On my return from Russia I had to wait a week in a 
‘certain town in Norway for a steamer to Scotland. I got 
the usual small room flanked by two others, which were at 
‘once taken by German “tourists.’’ I speak German, so I 
‘could understand their whisperings behind the thin walls. 
The spies were convinced that I had gone to Russia on a 
government mission; so I be- 
came a marked man. 

- I put in my week of wait- 
ing at hard work and left my 
cubby-hole only for meals. 
After four days of constant 
espionage I decided to have 
some fun with my German 
‘chaperons. On my little writ- 
‘ing table I heaped a pile of 
useless papers. I then knocked 
on my door as if I had been 
‘summoned by a bell boy and 
said loudly in German: ‘I will 
come down to the telephone 
immediately.”’ The only tele- 
phone in the hotel was in the 
office. After writing an un- 
complimentary note in Ger- 
man about the Kaiser, which 
I carefully placed on the top 
of the pile of papers on my 
table, I slammed the door 
and went down the hall. 
‘Crouched in a friendly dark 
‘corner where I had a view of 
‘™my room I awaited develop- 
‘ments, 

No sooner was I out of sight 
bee the Germans emerged 
‘from their rooms, slunk into 
‘mine, only to be confronted 

y the souvenir on my table, 
Which clearly indicated that 
Iwas wise to their game. They 
left in a hurry with rage on 
their faces. When next I sal- 
lied forth from the hotel every 
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Above, German War Prisoners, Under Guard, Construct 
an Addition to the Compound 


German I passed—and the little town was full of them— 
glowered at me. The news of the spies’ discomfiture had 
gone forth. 

More significant than the dissemination of false rumors 
about the United States and her Allies, which I heard on 
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every side in Norway and Sweden, is the 
important fact that German business is a 
going concern in Scandinavia. At every 
hotel where I stopped I found German 
commercial travelers with sample cases 
displaying their wares just as if their 
country were not at war. At Bergen, in 
Norway, and in Stockholm I saw German 
salesmen lunching or dining with the Ger- 
man consular agents. Here as elsewhere 
throughout the world the German Goy- 
ernment and German business work hand 
in hand. My whole experience in neutral 
countries during the past eighteen months 
emphasizes the fact that Germany is far 
from being down and out commercially. 
In the midst of a war that menaces her 
imperial existence she is preparing for the 
bloodless trade battles of peace. It is im- 
portant for the American man, now in- 
trenched in overseas countries, to keep 
this in mind. 

Take Austria and the German game to 
influence public opinion and Teutonize 
the empire. When the war began the 
Austrians entertained the friendliest feel- 
ing for the United States, which was heightened by the 
outpouring of American alms for the Austrian wounded 
and civilian population. If the truth were really known 
the Austrian, deep in his heart, loathes the German and 
resents his overlordship. On the Italian Front more than 
one Austrian prisoner expressed to me his great relief at 
being captured, and welcomed escape from what was 
termed “servitude under the German Kaiser.”’ 


The Old Story of German Corruption 


ACK in the nineties Germany deliberately set to work to 

shape Austrian sentiment to her own ends. The late Em- 
peror Francis Joseph became a willing tool. Deluded by 
the idea that the Triple Alliance meant a rebirth of 
Austrian authority he fell for the Hohenzollern scheme of 
a Mitteleuropa, which was nothing more or less than a 
dream of Continental domination by Prussianism. It has 
cost the Hapsburgs dearly. 

Just as soon as the Kaiser discovered that the Austrian 
sentiment for America was kindly his propagandists got 
busy. Throughout the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, just 
as throughout the United States these past three years, the 
poison of misinformation and falsification of fact was 
planted. The subsidized Austrian press began to attack 
our shipment of arms to England and France; it made 
every passenger liner that left New York or Boston a float- 
ing arsenal. 

The way was carefully paved in Austria, just as it was 
prepared in the United States, to justify the sinking of the 
Lusitania. The net result was that to the great mass of the 
Austrian people the United States, which had given succor 
and sanctuary to millions of their kinsmen, became a 
synonym for villainy and deception. The German propa- 
gandist had done his worst. 
Malevolent history had sim- 
ply repeated itself. 

German propagandists did 
not hesitate to try to capital- 
ize the agony of France in the 
hour of her bitterest trial. I 
was in Paris during the Bolo 
Pasha revelation. It was dis- 
covered that he had come to 
New York in 1916 and had 
obtained more than a million 
dollars from Bernstorff to be 
used as a fund to debauch the 
French press in favor of a 
separate peace along lines fa- 
vorable to Germany. He had 
already fastened his hooks 
into one Parisian newspaper. 
Fortunately the plot was 
exposed, and Bolo and _ his 
yokefellow, Caillaux, are lan- 
guishing in a Paris jail at the 
time this article is written, the 
former under a sentence of 
death. The millions of francs 
that he received from Bern- 
storff were found in the strong 
box of a French bank. 

With this brief survey of 
the working of the German 
fact-distorting machine in the 
foreign field—and I could pro- 
long the list until it included 
every nation that buys and 
sells—we can nowturnto its op- 
erations in the United States. 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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\ i 7 HILE Private William Morphy toiled 
and sweat in one of the base camps of 
the American Expeditionary Force in 
France, learning with his battalion all the latest 
wrinkles in boche 
fighting, Miss 
Mamie O’Connor, 
back home in San 
Francisco, put in her 
sparemoments knit- 
ting him a muffler. 
The muffler was 
completedabout the 
same time the bat- 
talion’s intensive 
training was pro- 
gressing to its 
climax. 

Then, before she 
sent away her offer- 
ing, Mamie suc- 
cumbed to a tender 
impulse, and per- 
formed a little act 
that was destined to 
have far-reaching 
consequences. 
Though she was 
thousands of miles 
distant from Billy, 
though the future 
was to her a closed 
and rather dreadful 
book, the lonely girl, 
because she made 
the little sacrifice 
necessary to obey 
that love-inspired 
impulse, was en- 
abled to save her 
hero’s life. But for 
Mamie O’Connor, 
Billy Morphy would 
now be one of the 
countless, lifeless, 
nameless blots in 
No Man’s Land, 
and the new base 
hospital would 
never have received 
its most cheerful, 
conceited and envied casualty. Envied—yes; for not only 
did Mamie save Private Morphy’s life but she covered 
him with glory as well. 5 

Yet this is all that Mamie did: When she was ready to 
mail the muffler she made a special trip down to the cigar 
store at the corner of Mission Street, and spent ten cents 
of her next day’s lunch money for a sack of Billy’s favorite 
tobacco and a packet of his favorite cigarette papers. 

She carried these articles home, kissed them, and slipped 
them between the folds of the muffler, winking back her 
tears the while. Closer even than his letters did this little 
sack of tobacco bring Billy to her. He had always had 
such a sack in his coat pocket or in his hands; his clothes 
had always smelled just as this sack smelled; his kisses 
had always tasted like the smell. As Mamie wrapped and 
addressed her package, she knew down in her loyal little 
heart that Billy would understand. She, who had nagged 
him so often for smoking too much, was sending him the 
makings. She was showing her man she knew his wants. 

It was sheer good luck that Private Morphy received 
the package at all; or perhaps it was the interposition of 
kindly Fate, which is supposed to watch over and assist 
fond lovers. The package survived a train wreck and a 
submarine attack, and arrived at its destination three 
days after Private Morphy had gone into the lines. 

The battalion was in the reserve trenches; and that 
night, for the first time, it was going to take over a section 
of the firing line. Under usual circumstances Private 
Morphy would not have received his mail until his return 
to the rest base—which, in this case, means he would not 
have come back from the trenches at all. 

But one Private Ruddy Matthews, a very good pal of 
Billy’s, happened to be sent back with a commissary detail 
this day. Private Matthews, hearing the home mail was 
in, stopped at the mail depot for the letter he did not 
receive. He noticed Billy’s package lying on top of a 
hundred similar packages. It was compact and light, so 
he took it along with him. 

Billy was in a dugout, sitting upon an upturned ammu- 
nition box, engaged in the unspectacular though important 
task of greasing his feet, when Private Matthews searched 
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So he allowed the drop to soak through the paper, 
making a lasting stain, ere he continued. 
“You know, Mamie,”’ he wrote next, “when | 
I think how much I love you, and how far away 
you are, I kind of | 
feel like bawling!” 


Billy Half Rose to His Feet and, Acting Quite Instinctively, Drove His Bayonet at One of the Shadows him demonstrate in 


him out. He was alone, the other men of his squad being 
at the moment engaged above in the exhilarating trench 
sport of chasing and spearing kitten-sized rats. 

“Here you are, Billy!’”’ said Matthews, from the en- 
trance. ‘‘Mail I picked up for you. By golly, how some 
of youse guys pick out the writin’ kind beats me! My goil 
ain’t sent me anything for a month. I’m offen her for 
good!” 

Billy grinned and deftly caught the package. 

“You don’t come from the right town, Ruddy,’ he 
replied to the other. ‘‘New York girls—now they’re slick; 
but San Francisco girls, they stick by a fella. I know what 
this is; this is my muffler—what the kid wrote about.” 

“Well, don’t hang yourself with it!” admonished Pri- 
vate Matthews, and vanished. 

Billy gazed at the package in his hand with great con- 
tent. He carefully inspected the inscription in Mamie’s 
round, childish hand: Private William Morphy, A. E. F. in 
France. He felt a most satisfying glow at this sight of her 
handwriting. He knew Mamie had kissed his name when 
she wrote it; he glanced cautiously over his shoulder, to 
make sure no one was near, and then quickly pressed his 
own lips where he thought Mamie had pressed hers. The 
mud on his face nearly obliterated the writing. 

It was just like receiving an immediate response to his 
letter to receive this package to-night, thought Billy. He 
had written to Mamie that very afternoon, as soon as he 
knew for sure he was going into the firing line that night. 
Ninety per cent of the battalion had written to “her” that 
afternoon. Billy covered four sides of two sheets of paper 
with a scrawled lead-penciled message, in which he waxed 
most confidentially sentimental. 

“Tf I get plugged down there, kid,’”’ he wrote, “I want 
you to know I was thinking last of you.” 

He had gotten this far when a large drop of the ever- 
present muddy moisture dropped from the dugout ceiling 
upon his paper. It made an unsightly smear. Billy swore; 
and then, on second thought, regarded it with a chuckle. 

It looked like a teardrop, he thought. It made a perfect 
period for his lugubrious forecast. Mamie would like that. 
She would think he punctuated his letter to her with tears. 


It must not be 
thought from this 
that Private Mor- 
phy was downeast . 
at. the prospect of | 
the coming adven- 
ture, or that he had 
any premonition of 
death. By no 
means. Billy’s eyes | 


were bright and dry, 
and he could not re- 
member ever haying | 
been so gloriously 
excited and happy. 
This approaching | 
entry to the firing ) 
line was the longed- | 
for climax to months | 
of grueling labor. It 
was for this he had | 
donned a uniform) 
and crossed the seas. 
And as for getting 
plugged, he told 
himself what every 
man tells himself: 
“They haven’t got 
my. number.” 
Neither was hea 
eynical deceiver, 
playing with an in-| 
nocent maiden’s) 
loving heart. Not. 
Billy! He meant. 
every word he wrote, 
even if it wasn’t the 
exact truth. Justas) 
Mamie’s love had 
prompted her to 
showsheunderstood 
her man’s wants, s0, 
Billy’s love made 


his letter that he un- 
derstood his woman’s heart-cravings. As he remarked to) 
Private Matthews: ‘‘You got to savvy what they like, 
Ruddy, and humor ’em a bit.” 4 

Yes; receiving his muffler to-night was just like getting 
a quick reply to his letter. A piece of good luck; a splendid 
omen surely. No bullet ever made in Germany could 
pierce Mamie’s muffler. He’d tell her that next time he 
wrote, when he got back to his rest billet. It would tickle 
her, he knew; make her feel she was protecting him. Gooc 
old Mamie! He’d tell her how its arrival had cheered an¢ 
strengthened him; how its folds had’ hugged him and kept 
him warm and happy as he-stood all night on. the firin 
step, in the cold rain, and shot boches in the darkness at: 
range of four hundred yards. He’d make her understam 
he appreciated it—and her. . ie 

He opened the package. The muffler was disclosed, it 
rich khaki glistening and shimmering in the unsteady light 
of the dugout lamp. It was a fine muffler; Mamie ha 
walked to work many mornings to save nickels to buy tht 


made of the completed article almost a work of art. On) 
end was uppermost as Billy removed the wrapping; n 
upon this end Mamie had, in blithe defiance of army regu 
lations and Red Cross specifications, worked into the kha 
a design in red—two hearts skewered by an arrow. me) | 
Billy stared at the design. For a moment his eyes. wer! 
really wet. Good old Mamie! She savvied! She alway 
hit the nail on the head. Two hearts stuck through—hi 
heart and hers. Oh, she’d stick by. a fellow, all righ 
through thick and thin! He’d stick by her too. 0 
Fritz got his beating up, and he got back home, it wasn) 
going to take him long, you bet, to get a license and } 
preacher! s 
He picked the muffler up to fondle it, and the sack 
tobacco and book of cigarette papers fell out upon his la) 
“Oh!” exclaimed Billy. He regarded them for a lon 
moment with a sort of stunned amazement. Then ther 
dawned in his eyes an expression of pure bliss. “Oh! — ; 
bag o’ makin’s! Oh-h-h, boy-y-y!” E @ 
The muffler, unheeded, fell from his hand to the dugout’ 
muddy floor. His fingers closed cautiously about the sac 
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] papers, as though he feared they might vanish. He 
sed them before his eyes; he smelled the sack, and 
ted it, and licked his lips. And he babbled: 
‘A bag 0’ makin’s! Oh, kid! Good girl! And you 
sssed; you knew! The makin’s! And brown papers— 
yd old wheat straws! Oh, boy!” 
You dyspeptic epicures will understand his transports 
you have ever, after a prolonged and dismal dietary, 
jdenly and unexpectedly been offered a feast of your 
t-loved dishes. 
Mamie had felt that Billy would understand. He did. 
blessed her for her tender forethought—and blessed 
again. If she had inclosed a sack of diamonds he would 
+ have been so delighted. For the battalion was out of 
makings. None had arrived from home. 
Yor months Private Morphy had had to smoke English 
arettes, which he declared were vile, and French cig- 
ttes, which were viler. In all that time he had never 
ten up in the morning, or risen from a meal, or gone to 
{at night, without ardently longing for the makings. It 
3 rumored that a shipload of makings on the way had 
ntorpedoed. Whereat Billy—and the whole battalion, 
the whole division—swore terribly, and added another 
ek mark to Fritz’ score. 
tes; you who have fasted perforce will understand how 
yate Morphy felt; you will understand his delighted 
s, his watering mouth, his tingling nerves. But unless 
iare a lover you will not understand his action. 
tor when he had composed himself, when he had fin- 
ad fondling the sack, and had tenderly thumbed the 
yers, Billy carefully placed the articles in his breast 
‘ket without having broken the seal over the tobacco. 
didn’t do this easily. It was about the hardest thing he 
lever done. He fairly lusted to sprinkle some of the 
cious flakes into a brown paper, roll it, and light up. 
the didn’t. Instead, he drew out one of the despised 
snch cigarettes, of which he had a pocketful. 
n part, perhaps, his impulsive self-denial was the reac- 
1 of his spirit to the austere air of France. In France 
» breathed the spirit of self-denial. But chiefly it was 
thought of Mamie, his love for her, his appreciation of 
gift, that caused him to deny himself this simple satis- 
tion. The present moment, he felt, was not the fitting 
ment to enjoy Mamie’s cheer. It was too soon. That 
+ of makings was to be cherished; it was too impreg- 
ed with Mamie’s love to be wasted riotously. He would 
, break that seal until some moment of great need. 
Te would not break it until he had reached the front 
» and really become a soldier fighting, instead of a 
lier training. That would be a fine thing to be able to 
te to Mamie—that he had rolled the first one out of her 
t while actually facing Fritz! Nor would he be in a 
‘ry to open the bag when he did get into the front line. 
would put it off as long as he was able. He’d enjoy that 
t delicious puff a thousand times in anticipation. When 
ch weariness was heavy upon him, when he was cold 
1 wet and wretched, then he would break the seal— 
morrow morning, perhaps, or to-morrow night. For the 
isent, while his body was warm, his belly full, his skin 
’, the French variety of smokes would serve. 
A couple of hours after dark the battalion moved 
ward by platoons. Billy’s section tramped in single 
, through ankle-deep mud, along the maze of zigzag com- 
nication trenches that led from the reserve to the front. 
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They marched -in silence, for such was the order—save 
when some unfortunate slipped and sat down in the mud, 
whereat he swore soulfully, though quietly; or when some 
irrepressible spirit flung a low-voiced jest over his shoulder. 
Only gags could have imposed absolute silence upon the 
platoon. Were they not marching toward the Great 
Adventure, toward the test for which they had so ardu- 
ously prepared? As Billy Morphy plugged along, laden 
like a pack mule, his coattails heavy with mud, the cold 
drizzling rain falling upon him, he would not have changed 
places with President Wilson himself ! 

He was happy and eager, and just enough: afraid to feel 
a warm thrill over the prospect ahead of him. Oh, he knew 
it was no picnic he was going to! He had heard too many 
tales, and seen too many haggard-faced men come march- 
ing to repose, to have any illusions about the firing line. 
It’s no fun to live in a wet ditch in wintertime, breathing 
the air of death. 

But he would hold his end up, he was confident, no 
matter what strafing the coming week should bring the 
battalion. There might be a tough time ahead; but no 
hazard of the battle line would be able to dishearten Billy 
Morphy. Had he not the thought of Mamie to steel his 
backbone? And Mamie’s muffler to turn aside bronchitis 
and the Hun lead? And Mamie’s sack of makings to enable 
him to grin at fatigue? He kept caressing the little oblong 
sack reposing in his breast pocket as he splashed along; 
he would not have exchanged it for the wealth of a Rocke- 
feller. 

But Billy and the battalion were agreeably surprised 
when they saw their new position. This was a quiet sector; 
for more than a year the scene of only an occasional trench 
raid. So the cunning French hands had made of the intri- 
cate system of ditches and caves, which constituted the 
firing line, a comparatively comfortable dwelling place. 
The walls of the main trench were boarded; there was 
planking to walk upon, and a gasoline pump to keep the 
water out, The dugouts were numerous, deep-sunken and 
commodious. The firing line was more comfortable than 
the reserve line; it was far more comfortable than the 
trench Billy had helped to dig, and then lived and drilled 
in, back in the camp. 

Billy was somewhat disappointed. He had not hoped 
for trouble—certainly not for a heavy artillery strafe; but 
he had expected to get a thrill out of his first appearance 
on the firing line. The relief, however, proceeded quietly, 
according to routine; exactly as the countless reliefs he 
had taken part in during practice in the training trenches 
had proceeded. The muddy Frenchmen greeted them with 
a deal of wide grinning and subdued, eager chattering, and 
departed toward the reserve line, where they would lie in 
support. To the quick, eager queries of the Americans— 
“Anything doing? Any fun?’’—they shook noncompre- 
hending heads. It made no difference. It appeared that 
nothing was doing. 

There was a liaison sergeant attached to Billy’s platoon, 
an alert young fellow who had, he told them, been a waiter 
in Philadelphia in the old days. He explained the situation 
to them, as much with gestures as with speech. 

“Tt is so peaceful,”’ he said; ‘‘like—how you say?—the 
church. For, see—one week we stop here—one mort, five 
blessés.”’ He held up fingers to emphasize the insignificance 
of the casualties. “‘The trench—it is most quiet. But the 
fun? Oh, ld, la!’”’ He jerked his thumb—a gesture that 
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immediately conveyed his auditors beyond the parapet. 
“‘The—how you say?—sport so grand! It is to scout like 
the red Indian of the Wild West.” 

Billy, like all the fellows, climbed up on the firing step 
beside a sentinel for his first long-wished-for glimpse of the 
German line. He peered through a four-inch loophole, and 
waited until a star shell ascended from the enemy trench, 
to burst and bathe with an eerie greenish radiance the 
terrain beneath. 

So this was No Man’s Land! The scenes of those grisly, 
hair-pricking tales he had fed upon! Billy grunted dis- 
gustedly. He was staring over a grim, rusty wire entangle- 
ment upon a field that looked, he told himself, exactly like 
the Alameda mud flats back home after a winter tide had 
receded. The earth wasmud. There were no trees, though 
he saw the jagged stumps of what had been trees. The 
ruined chateau between the lines, scene of most of the No 
Man’s Land yarns he had heard, was conspicuous by its 
absence. There was nothing out there but barbed wire 
and mud and shadows, which, he supposed, would be shell 
holes in daylight; and a low, snaky mound, far away, full 
four hundred yards, which was the German trench. 

The light died out and Billy sat down upon the firing 
step and felt of his breast pocket. He felt glum. He had 
expected to be exalted by this first visit to the fire 
trench; and already he was bored. So far as he could 
see, it was going to be just like the training camp. Old 
Black Jack was too blamed careful—that was it! Afraid 
his pets would get mussed up; so he fixed it to have them 
shoved into a quiet sector. What was it the Frenchy said? 
Peaceful-like'a church! Huh! Might just as well be sit- 
ting in one of the ditches the gas company dug in Market 
Street+just as much excitement. A jitney bus might run 
into the excavation there and liven things up; but here 

Of course he was under fire. But there was no novelty 
in that-for Billy. He had lived for months within sound 
of the guns and much of the time within actual range of the 
German artillery. An enemy battery somewhere over there 
was even now barking in a desultory fashion—Billy knew 
it was engaging in its nightly strafe of the road behind the 
reserve trenches. Somewhere down their own line a ma- 
chine gun started its riveters’ chorus for a moment, and 
stopped. Billy knew it was merely a test of the weapon. 
There was almost no rifle fire. Nothing to shoot at but 
mud and shadows! 

A delicious smell assailed his nostrils. Coffee! They 
were making coffee in the lee of the traverse on his right, 
over one of the numerous little braziers the Frenchmen had 
left behind as part of the trench equipment. 

Billy grinned and shook his head. No use, he told him- 
self. That fine vision he had had of Private Morphy’s sur- 
viving the desperate hardships of the firing line through 
the life-sustaining properties of Mamie’s bag of makings 
was finally dissipated by the aroma of the coffee. Hard- 
ships indeed! Why, this was the best place he had struck 
since leaving billets! Barring the rain and the mud it 
wasn’t half bad—warm dugouts and coffee, hot! 

There wasn’t any use tormenting himself any longer. He 
might just as well break the seal now and roll himself a pill. 
Mamie would be pleased, anyway, to learn he had waited 
so long. He’d do a little camouflaging when he wrote her 
that letter! A sergeant came along the trench. 

“Hey, Matthews—and you, Morphy!”’ he said. 
along! Working party in the sap.” 


“Come 


The Corporal Lifted His Flare Pistol and Shot, and the Startled Observers Beheld a Man Crawling Upon His Hands and Knees Toward Them 
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Billy’s fingers left his breast pocket. He got to his feet 
and followed the sergeant. 

He was given a shovel and presently, with five others, 
was attacking a pile of sticky mud which half filled a por- 
tion of the sap. This sap was a deep and narrow ditch, 
leading out from their trench in the direction of the Ger- 
man line for some forty yards. It was their sortie port, the 
point from which their working and scouting parties would 
venture into No Man’s Land. It terminated at a shell 
hole half filled with water, upon the farther rim of which 
were posted two men and a corporal as a listening post. 

The sap was not so well constructed as the main trench. 
There was no timbering, and a section of wall, weakened 
by the rain, had fallenin. It was this obstruction Billy and 
his fellows were shoveling away. 

They worked hurriedly, sunk knee-deep in the soft mud. 
The liaison officers had informed their officers, who in- 
formed the sergeant, who told the working party, that 
Fritz had this sap spotted and sniped at it from some 
elevated post back of his own line. They worked in dark- 
ness, save for flashes from the sergeant’s electric torch. 

Twice Billy heard the sharp ring as bullets struck the 
wire above his head; once something buried itself in the 
mud, a little to one side of his head, with a squashy plup-p! 
Billy began to feel interested. He felt a little of that ex- 
pected and deferred thrill. 

He lifted a gob of slime on his shovel, balanced it ex- 
pertly and tossed it—and a missile struck his shovel while 
it was aloft, drawing from the iron a fine clang and a 
streak of blue flame. “Ouch!” exclaimed Billy, dropping 
the tool. He sat down in the mud and nursed his paralyzed 
forearm. He wasn’t scared; but he felt a little qualmy. 
This was the real thing, all right! 

The other men leaned on their shovels and regarded him 
expectantly. They were wondering if their working party 
was to have the honor of supplying the first casualty. 

“Did you get it, Billy?” demanded Ruddy Matthews. 

Billy swore. 

“No,” he admitted. ‘It hit my buck stick. Jazzed my 
arm like a live wire. It aches!” 

“ Golly, I thought it was your head,”” commented Ruddy. 
“Sounded like it hit bone.” 

Billy disdained to reply; but when he was able to grasp 
his shovel again he scooped some liquid mud down Ruddy’s 
neck—quite accidentally. They finished 
the task and filed back into the trench. 
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Philadelphia than the—to him—ordinary details of an 
ordinary excursion beyond the parapet. 

Was he to accompany them? But, yes—regard his face 
and hands! And did Mister the Sergeant, who hailed 
from Philly, know the vicinity of Eighth and Vine 
Streets? They must apply a coat of blackness to the white 
skin. But surely—the smell, it was not so good; but the 
protection! The boche had sharp eyes. And did Mister 
the Sergeant recall the theater burlesque on Eighth Street? 
And the Miss LeMoyne, from Paris, who did the dance? 
The little Daisy? Ha, ha! 

The equipment? But it was simple. The gas mask— 
surely! One never knew when Mister the Boche would give 
them a whiff of his devil’s vapor. And the canteen—filled. 
And the rifle, with the bayonet fixed; but the bayonet 
must be coated like the flesh, so the steel should not glitter 
when the boche sent up his lights. The bomb? But it 
was to scout, not to raid—this party. One grenade each 
man would take, for the sake of an emergency. 

He would confide to his friend, Mister the Sergeant, a 
great joke. The Miss Daisy, of the theater burlesque, had 
never come from Paris. No. He knew. Was he not cap- 
tain in the hotel when the Miss LeMoyne was the Miss 
Murphy who attended the tables by the north window? 
Ha, ha! The cute Daisy! But she was—oh, so wonderful! 
Such form—such grace—ld la! 

And would they have the scrap out there? But who 
knew? Perhaps, if the boche were out also, they would 
make a contact. The great sport! And the misters, his 
comrades; were ready? But, no; his dear friend—he indi- 
cated Ruddy Matthews—had not applied the sufficient 
thickness of blackness to his flesh, so white. And his 
head—oh, ld la! And did his teen darby fall off during the 
reconnoiter the’ boche would think the sun was rising in 
No Man’s Land! More camouflage. 

Ruddy disconsolately returned to the coal-oil can and 
applied some more of the rank mixture to his features and 
to his fiery thatch of hair. Then he fixed his steel shrapnel 
helmet, the tin derby of trench talk, firmly upon his head 
and posed successfully for the sergeant’s inspection. 

The party moved toward the dugout stairs, giggling like 
schoolgirls at each other’s appearance—“‘ All dolled up like 
a minstrel show,” as Billy remarked. Private Matthews, 
in his excess of camouflage after the sergeant’s reproof, had 


Billy’s fingers were again caressing his 
breast pocket. His mind was quite at 
ease now regarding that promise he had 
made to himself. He felt that he had 
fulfilled it. He had been in danger. He 
had finished a mucky job. He was wet 
and cold and a little tired. He had a 
right now to open Mamie’s bag. Just as 
soon as the working party was dismissed 
he’d beat it down the trench and get a 
swallow of that hot coffee. And then— 
he’d sure fan his lungs with a good old 
brown-paper coffin nail! 

Their lieutenant came out of the dug- 
out and listened smilingly to the ser- 
geant’sreport. That smile and the whites 
of his eyes were about all the working 
party could see of the lieutenant, for his 
face and hands were as black as charcoal 
could make them. The captain and a 
major from regimental headquarters 
stood behind their own officer, also smil- 
ing. 

“You chaps had a nasty job,” said the 
lieutenant; ‘‘so I’ll give you first chance. 
There is a working party going out on the 
wire, and a scouting party to cover them. 
I ask for volunteers for the scouting 
party.” 

There were six men and a sergeant 
standing before the officer; but it was 
one voice—though it came from seven 
mouths—that emitted a fervent “Here, 
snl” 

The lieutenant chuckled proudly. 

“All right. I’ll take the lot of you; 
just the number I need,” he said. He 
motioned toward the dugout. ‘Go in 
there, and the liaison chap will camou- 
flage you and tell you your equipment. 
Then report at the sap head.” 

It was the ex-waiter they found in the 
dugout, stooping over a coal-oil can, 
stirring a greasy black mixture with a 
stick. He welcomed them with a blacka- 
moor smile, hailed them as brothers, and 
set them to bedaubing themselves with 
the contents of the can. They plied him 
with eager questions regarding the com- 
ing adventure, which he answered as 
well as he could, though he was plainly 
more anxious to discuss the fleshpots of 


Billy Sat Up and Reached for His Rifle; the Enemy Leaped and Landed Beside Him 
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swallowed some of the grease that was compounded with 
the charcoal; and he spluttered and spat and swore, 

“Does it taste like it smells?” asked Billy. 

“Yes,” said Private Matthews briefly. 

Billy grinned. 

“T bet if we bump into a Germ, and he bites one of us, 
he’ll choke!” he asserted. : 

Billy was experiencing all the thrills he had hoped for; | 
he was atingle to the finger tips. “‘ This is the real thing!” | 
he was thinking. ‘By George, I’ll have something to write | 
Mamie now!” He had forgotten there was such a thing as | 
a cigarette; as he followed the others down the trench he 
never gave a thought to that smoke of makings he had 
promised himself. 

“Good luck, fellows! Hope you get one!” the men said | 
as they passed along to the sap—and regarded their pass- 
ing with envious eyes. ‘Bring a couple home for lunch!” 
Billy heard the word being passed from sentry to sentry. 
and to the machine-gun men: “Hold fire—our men in 
front!” 

At the sap entrance they met the working party, men 
with mauls and stakes and reels of wire. They were wait-| 
ing for the scouts to lead the way. 

Billy’s party passed down the sap to its head, the water. 
filled shell hole. They met their lieutenant there, saying 
good-by to the major and the captain. The whole party’ 
lay for a moment on the muddy rim of the shell hole, each 
man endeavoring to pierce the wet darkness in front of 
him, while listening to the last directions of the officer, _ 

“Sergeant Nicole will lead,” said the lieutenant. “We 
follow him and his directions, men; he has been out here 
before—more than once. And remember this: If we come 
into contact with the enemy we shall, of course, be guidec 
by the circumstances. Try to grab a prisoner, boys! Bui 
there must be no pursuit; no following them to their lines 
An immediate retreat to this sap, so that our line can oper 
fire before they get through their own wire—that’s the way 
they play the game here, boys. They’ll try the same dodge 
Is there anything more, sergeant?” | 

The Frenchman, who was lying next to Billy, turned hi 
head toward the other’s words. He spoke crisply: Bul 
to be quiet! Mister the Lieutenant and his comrades mus 
not forget. It was like the scout of the Red Indian; lik 
they had been taught in camp. No noise; no talk; n 
cough. They should not walk erect 
they should crawl. When the light wen 
up they should lie flat and without mc 
tion. They must be wary. He though 
the boche was out. Did Mister th 
Lieutenant perceive the occasional rifl 
crack from over there had ceased? Ur 
doubtedly the boche was out, and the 
might make a contact. 

““We proceed with directness to tk 
place I know,” he concluded. “It is. 
point of ambush from which, one wee 
ago, a squad from my command di 
stroyed a boche patrol of four. But ver’ 
quietly. With the bayonet; withor 
noise. The boche—he does not kno 
where is his patrol! To this point weg; 
misters. But you must have the—ho 
you say ?—lay of the land for the retur 
Regard now—the stump of tree you hay 
seen by the lights. It is on your rig] 
hand now. On the return remember. 
will be on the left. This in case of separ 
tion from the party. And we are read} 
Then we go!” 

They went. The sergeant hoisted hir 
self over the edge of the shell hole ar 
crawled away into No Man’s Land. T) 
lieutenant followed next, and then Bil 
and the others. | 

Sergeant Nicole set a hurried pace t: 
first lap, and they scuttled full fifty yar: 
toward the German line before the war’ 
ing hiss of an ascending rocket sent the! 
flat upon their faces, embracing the eart, 
motionless. The light went out and th’ 
continued their progress, but more slow 
and cautiously. It was an almost noit 
less progress; his own breathing and t? 
slight slushing sound of their knees dré- 
ging over the wet ground were the or’ 
sounds Billy heard. | 

He thought their guide must ha? 
cat’s eyes or be so well acquainted wi 
the geography of this field that he cov 
find his way about blindfolded; for S 
geant Nicole was leading them a cire 
tous journey along which, Billy sens, 
must be a sort of beaten path for the 
midnight excursions. They took advé 
tage of shallow depressions in the ga 
they skirted the edge of shell holes t 
Billy would have fallen into if he hl 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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xx 
Hier proceeded to put his plan 


: into effect at once, with the simple 
method of an essentially simple 
nature. The thing had become intoler- 
ible; therefore it 
must end. 
- On the afternoon 
‘ollowing his talk 
with Belle he came 
iaome at three 
y'clock. Belle heard 
aim moving about 
n his room, and 
vhen she entered it, 
ifter he had gone, 
the found that he 
vad shaved and put 
on his best suit. 
She smiled a lit- 
Je. It was like Har- 
vey tobe literal. He 
jad said he was go- 
ng to go round and 
jave a good time, 
ind he was losing no 
ime. But in their 
estricted social life, 
vhere most of the 
nen worked until 
ive o’clock or even 
ater, there were few 
fternoon calls paid. 
3ellewondered with 
nild sisterly curios- 
ty into what arena 
Tarvey was about 
‘0 fling his best hat. 
But ‘though Har- 
vey paid a call that 
ifternoon it was not 
m any of the young 
vomenheknew. He 
vent to see Mrs. 
aregory. She was 
t home—he had 
ranged for that by 
elephone—and the 
me butler of the 
eighborhood ad- 
aitted him. It was a truculent young man, for all his 
joliteness, who confronted Mrs. Gregory in her drawing- 
oom—a quietly truculent young man, who came to the 
joint while he was still shaking hands. 
' “You're not going to be glad to see me in a minute,” he 
aid in reply to her greeting. 
’ “How can you know that?” 
' “Because I’ve come to get you to do something you 
yon’t want to do.” 
“We won’t quarrel before we begin, then,’ she said 
ileasantly. ‘Because I really never do anything I don’t 
vish to do.” 
_ But she gave him a second glance and her smile became 
trifle forced. 
_ She knew all about Harvey and Sara Lee. She had heard 
umors of his disapproval also. Though she was not a 
lever or a very keen woman, she saw what was coming and 
raced herself for it. 
| Harvey had prepared in his mind a summary of his posi- 
> and he delivered it with the rapidity and strength of 
‘blow. 
_“T know all about the Belgians, Mrs. Gregory,” he said. 
‘I'm sorry for them. So is everyone, I suppose. But I 
vant to know if you think a girl of twenty ought to be over 
‘here practically at the Front, and alone?”’ He gave her 
‘me to reply. ‘Would you like to have your daughter 
here, if you had one?” 
| “Perhaps not, under ordinary circumstances. But this 
3 war te. 
“Tt is not our war.” 
) “Humanity,” said Mrs. Gregory, remembering the 
Ie she had written for a speech—“ humanity has no 


tionality. It is of all men, for all men.” 


“I Want Her Back, But I 
Want Her Back Safe. 


to Her I’ll Make You 
Pay—You and All 
Your Notoriety Hunters’’ 


That’s men. Not women!” 
, He got up and stood on the hearthrug. He was singu- 
ily reminiscent of the time he had stood on Aunt Har- 
et’s white fur rug and had told Sara Lee she could not go. 
Now see here, Mrs. Gregory,” he said, “we'll stop 
eating about the bush, if you don’t mind. She’s got to 
ome home. She’s coming, if I have to go and get her!” 
“You needn’t look at me so fiercely. I didn’t send her. 
t was her own idea.” 
Harvey sneered. 
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by Mary 
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And if Anything Happens 


“No,” he said slowly. “But I notice your society pub- 
lishes her reports in the papers, and that the names of the 
officers are rarely missing.” 

Mrs. Gregory: colored. 

“We must have publicity to get money,” she said. “It 


is hard to get. Sometimes I have had to make up the 
deficit out of my own pocket.” 

“Then for God’s sake bring her home! If the thing has 
to go on, send over there some of the middle-aged women 
who have no ties. Let ’em get shot if they want to. They 
can write as good reports as she can, if that’s all you want. 
And make as good soup,” he added bitterly. 

Mrs. Gregory was for throwing a sop to this savage 
Cerberus. 

“Tt could be done, of course,’”’ she said. ‘“‘But—I must 
tell you this: I doubt if an older woman could have got 
where she has. There is no doubt that her charm, her 
youth and beauty have helped her greatly. We can- 
not ——”’ 

The very whites of his eyes turned red then. He shouted 
furiously that for their silly work, their love of publicity, 
they were trading on a girl’s youth and beauty; that if 
anything happened to her he would publish the truth in 
every newspaper in the country; that they would at once 
recall Sara Lee or he would placard the city with what 
they were doing. These were only a few of the things he 
threw at her. 

When he was out of breath he jerked the picture of the 
little house of mercy out of his pocket and flung it into 
her lap. 

“There!’’ he said. “‘Do you know where that house is? 
It’s in a ruined village. She hasn’t said that, has she? 
Well, look at the masonry there. That’s a shell hole in the 
street. That soldier’s got a gun. Why? Because the Ger- 
mans may march up that street any day on their way to 
Calais.” 

Mrs. Gregory looked at the picture. Sara Lee smiled 
into the sun. And René, ignorant that his single rifle was 
to oppose the march of the German Army to Calais— René 
smiled also. Mrs. Gregory rose. 

“T shall report your view to the society,”’ she said coldly. 
“‘T understand how you feel, but I fail to see the reason for 
this attack on me.” 
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“T guess you see all right!’’ he flung at 
her. “‘She’s my future wife. If you 
hadn’t put this nonsense into her head 
we'd be married now and she’d be here 
in God’s country 
and not living with 
a lot of foreigners 
who don’t know a 
good woman when 
they see one. I want 
her back, but I 
want her back safe. 
And if anything 
happens to her I’ll 
make you pay—you 
and all your noto- 
riety hunters.” 

Hewent out then, 
and was for leaving 
without his hat or 
coat, but the butler 
caught him at the 
door. Out in the 
spring sunlight he 
walked rapidly, still 
seething, remem- 
bering other bitter 
things he had meant 
to say, and repeat- 
ing them to himself. 

But he had said 
enough. 

Mrs. Gregory’s 
account of his visit 
she reported at a 
meeting specially 
called. The narra- 
tive lost nothing in 
the repetition. But 
the kindly women 
who sat in the 
church housesewing 
or knitting listened 
to what Harvey haa 
said and looked 
troubled. They 
liked Sara Lee, and 
many of them had 
daughters. 

The photograph was passed round. Undoubtedly Sara 
Lee was living in a ruined village. Certainly ruined villages 
were only found near the Front. And René unquestionably 
held a gun. Tales of German brutalities to women had 
come and were coming constantly to their ears. Mabel 
Andrews had written to them for supplies, and she had 
added to the chapter of horrors. 

Briefly, the sense of the meeting was that Harvey had 
been brutal, but that he was right. An older woman in a 
safe place they might continue to support, but none of 
them would assume the responsibility of the crushing out 
of a young girl’s life. 

To be quite frank, possibly Harvey’s appeal would have 
carried less weight had it not coincided with Sara Lee’s 
request for more money. Neither one alone would have 
brought about the catastrophe, but together they made 
question and answer, problem and solution. Money was 
scarce. Demands were heavy. None of them except Mrs. 
Gregory had more than just enough. And there was this 
additional situation to face: There was no end of the war 
in sight; it gave promise now of going on indefinitely. 

Joffre had said, ‘‘I nibble them.” But to nibble a hole in 
the German Army might take years. They had sent Sara 
Lee for a few months. Haw about keeping her there indefi- 
nitely? 

Oddly enough, it was Harvey’s sister who made the only 
protest against the recall. 

“Of course, I want her back,”’ she said slowly. “‘ You’d 
understand better if you had to live with Harvey. I’m 
sorry, Mrs. Gregory, that he spoke to you as he did, but 
he’s nearly crazy.’’ She eyed the assembly with her tired 
shrewd eyes. ‘I’m no talker,’’ she went on, ‘‘but Sara Lee 
has done a big thing. We don’t realize, I guess, how big it 
is. And I think we’ll just about kill her if we bring her 
home.” 

“Better to do that than to have her killed over there,” 
someone said. And, in spite of Belle’s protest, that re- 
mained the sense of the meeting. It was put to the vote 
and decided to recall Sara Lee. She could bring a report of 
conditions, and if she thought it wise an older woman could 
go later, to a safer place. 

Belle was very quiet that evening. After dinner she 
went to Harvey’s room and found him dressing to go out, 
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“T’m going with a crowd to the theater,” he said. 
“First week of the summer stock company, you know.” 

He tied his tie defiantly, avoiding Belle’s eyes in the 
mirror. 

“Harvey,” she said, “they’re going to bring Sara Lee 
home.” 

He said nothing, but his hands shook somewhat. 

“And I think,” Belle said, “that you will be sorry for 
what you have done—all the rest of your life.” 


XX 


Y THE time Henri was well enough to resume his 

former activities it was almost the first of May. The 
winter quiet was over with a vengeance, and the Allies 
were hammering hard with their first tolerably full supply 
of high-explosive shells. 

Cheering reports came daily to the little house—of rap- 
idly augmenting armies, of big guns on caterpillar wheels 
that were moving slowly up to the Allied Front. Great 
Britain had at last learned her lesson that only shells of 
immense destructiveness were of any avail against the 
German batteries. She was moving heaven and earth to 
get them, but the supply was still inadequate. With the 
new shells experiments were being made in barrage fire— 
costly experiments now and then; but the Allies were apt 
in learning the ugly game of modern war. 

Only on the Belgian Front was there small change. The 
shattered army was being freshly outfitted. England was 
sending money and ammunition, and on the sand dunes 
small bodies of fresh troops drilled and smiled grimly and’ 
drilled again. But there were not, as in England and in 
France, great bodies of young men to draw from. Too 
many had been caught beyond the German wall of steel. 

Yet a wave of renewed courage had come with the sun 
and the green fields. And conditions had improved for the 
Belgians in other ways. They were being paid, for one 
thing, with something like regularity. Food was better and 
more plentiful. One day Henri appeared at the top of the 
street and drove down triumphantly a small unclipped 
horse, which trundled behind it a vertical boiler on wheels 
with fire box and stovepipe. 

“A portable kitchen!” he explained. “See, here for soup 
and here for coffee. And more are coming.” 

“Very soon, Henri, they will not need me,” Sara Lee 
said wistfully. 

But he protested almost violently. He even put 
the question to the horse, and blowing in his ear 
made him shake his head in the negative. 

She was needed, indeed. To the great base hos- 
pital at La Panne went more and more wounded 
men. But to the little house of mercy came the 
small odds and ends in increasing numbers. Med- 
ical men were scarce and badly overworked. There 
was talk, for a time, of sending a surgeon to the lit- 
tle house, but it came to nothing. La Panne was 
not far away, and all the surgeons they could get 
there were not too many. 

So the little house went on much as before. Henri 
had moved to the mill. He was at work again, and 
one day, in the King’s villa and quietly, because of 
many reasons, Henri, a very white and erect Henri, 
received a second medal, the highest for courage 
that could be given. 

He did not tell Sara Lee. 


But though he and the men who served under : 


him worked hard, they could not always perform 
miracles. The German planesstill outnum- 
bered the Allied ones. They had grown 
more daring with the spring, too, and what- 
ever Henri might learn of ground opera- 
tions, he could not foretell those of the air. 

Ona moonlight night in early May, Sara 
Lee, setting out her dressings, heard a 
man running up the street. René chal- 
lenged him sharply, only to step aside. 
It was Henri. He burst in on Sara Lee. 

“To the cellar, mademoi- 
selle!”’ he said. 


“A bombardment?” asked 
Sara Lee. 
“From the air. They may 


pass over, but there are twelve 
taubes, and they are circling 
overhead.” 

The first bomb dropped then 
in thestreet. It was white moon- 
light and the Germans must 
have seen that there were no troops. Prob- 
ably it was as Henri said later, that they had 
learned of thelittle house, and sinceit brought 
such aid and comfort as might be it was to be destroyed. 

The house of the mill went with the second bomb. Then 
followed a deafening uproar as plane after plane dropped 
its shells on the dead town. Marie and Sara Lee were in the 
cellar by that time, but the cellar was scarcely safer than 
the floor above. From a bombardment by shells from guns 
miles away there was protection. From a bomb dropped 
from the sky, the floors above were practically useless. 
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Only Henri and René remained on ‘the street floor. 
Henri was extinguishing lights. In the passage René stood, 
not willing to take refuge until Henri, whom he adored, had 
done so. For a moment the uproar ceased, and in a spirit 
of bravado René stepped out into the moonlight and made 
a gesture of derision into the air. 

He fell there, struck by a piece of splintered shell. 

“Come, René!” Henri called. ‘The 
brave are those who live to fight again, 
not i 7 

But René’s figure against the moon- 
light was gone. Henri ran to the door- 
way then and found him lying, his head 
on the little step where he had 
been wont to sit and whittle 
and sing his ‘‘ Tipperaree.” He 
was dead. Henri carried him 
in and laid him in the little 
passage, very reverently. Then 
he went below. 

““Where is René?” Sara Lee 
asked from the darkness. 

““A foolish boy,” said Henri, 
a catch in his throat. “‘He is, I 
think, watching these 
fiends of the air, from 
some shelter.”’ 


vi \\ stand Harvey’s part. He had bee 

Never Again Would René Sit and Whittle on the Doorstep and Sing almost desperate. Evidently the le 
His Tuneless ‘‘Tipperaree”’ ter had preceded one that should ha‘ 
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March 23, me 
“There is no shelter,” shivered the girl. . | 
“He is quite safe, mademoiselle.” 7 
He groped for her hand in the darkness, and so they 
stood, hand in hand, like two children, waiting for what 
might come. ‘ 
It was not until the thing was over that he told her, 
He had gone up first and had carried René to the open 
upper floor, where he lay, singularly peaceful, 
face up to the awful beauty of the night. 

“ Good night, little brother,”” Henrisaid to him, 
and left him there with a heavy heart. Never 
again would René sit and whittle on the doorstep 
and sing his tuneless “ Tipperaree.”” Never again 
would he gaze with boyishly adoring eyes at Sara 
Lee as she moved back and forth in the little 
house. 

Henri stared up at the sky. The moon looked 
down, cold’and cruelly bright, on the vanishing | 
squadron of death, on the destroyed town and | 
on the boy’s white face. Somewhere, Henri felt, 
vanishing like the German taubes, but to peace - 
instead of war, was moving René’s brave and 
smiling spirit—a boyish angel, eager and daunt- | 
less, and still looking up. . 

Henri took off his cap and crossed himself. 

Another sentry took René’s place the next | 
day, but the little house had lost something it | 

could not regain. And a greater loss was to come, | 
Jean brought out the mail that day. For Sara Lee, 
moving about silent and red-eyed, there was a letter | 
from Mr. Travers. He inclosed a hundred pounds — 
and a clipping from a London newspaper entitled The — 
Little House of Mercy. ’ 
“Byidently,” he wrote, “you were right and we 
were wrong. One-half of the inclosed check is from my | 
wife, who takes this method of showing her affection- 
ate gratitude. The balanceisfrom myself. Once, some 
months ago, I said to you that almost you restored my | 
faith in human nature. To-day I may say that, in 
these hours of sorrow for us all, what you have done 
and are doing has brought into my gray day a breath 
of hope.” Gi 
There was another clipping, but no comment. It 
recorded the death of a Reginald Alexander Travers, 
aged thirty. | 
It was then that Sara Lee, who was by way of think-. 
ing for herself those days, and of thinking clearly, 
recognized the strange new self-abnegation of the 
English—their attitude not so much of suppressing 
their private griefs as of refusing to obtrude them. 
A strongly individualistic people, they were already 
commencing to think nationally. Grief was a private 
matter, to be borne privately. To the world they must, 
present an unbroken front, an unshaken and unshak- 
able faith. A new attitude, and a strange one, for 
grumbling, crotchety, gouty-souled England. | 
A people that had for centuries insisted not only or 
its rights but on its privileges was now giving as freely, 
as ever it had demanded. It was as though, having 
hoarded. all those years, it had but been hoardin; 
against the day of payment. As it hac 
received it gave—in money, in effort, i 
life. And without pretext. . | 
So the Traverses, having given up al 
that had made life for them, sent a clip 
ping only, and no comment. Sara Lee 
through a mist of tears, saw them alone il 
their drawing-room, having tea as usual 
and valiantly speaking of small thing: 
and valiantly facing the future, but neve 
in the bitterest moments, making com 
plaint or protest. 
Would America, she wondered, if he 
hour came, be so brave? Harvey had > 
phraseforsuchthings. It was ‘stan 
the gaff.” Would America stand th 
gaff sowell? Courage was America’ 
watchword, but a courage of the bod 
rather than of the soul—physic 
courage, not moral. What woul 
happen if America entered the strug 
gle and the papers were filled, as we! 
the British and the French, wit 
long casualty lists, each name a kmik 
thrust somewhere? ; 
She wondered. 
And then, before long, it was Sar 
Lee’s turn to stand the gaff. The 
was another letter, a curiously ine 
herent one from Harvey’ssister. § 
referred to something that thesocie 
had done, and hoped that Sara L 
would take it in kindness, as it W 
meant. Harvey was well and mu 
happier. She was to try to unde 
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_ arrived at the same time. Sara Lee was sadly puzzled. She 
went to Henri with it, but he could make nothing out of it. 
There was nothing to do but to wait. 

That night Henri was to go through the lines again. 
Since his wounding he had been working on the Allied side, 
_and fewer lights there were in his district that flashed the 


treacherous message across the flood between night and 


| morning. But now it was imperative that he go through 

the German lines again. It was feared that with grappling 
hooks the enemy was slowly and cautiously withdrawing 

the barbed wire from the inundated fields; and that could 

_ mean but one thing. 

- Onthe night he was to go Henri called Sara Lee from the 

 erowded salle d manger and drawing her into the room across 


. 
elosed the door. 


| “Mademoiselle,” 
he said gravely, 
“once before, long 
ago, you—permitted 
me tokiss you. Will 
you do that for me 
again?” 

_ She kissed him at 
once gravely. Once 
she would have 
flushed. She did not 
now. For there was 
_a change in Sara Lee 
_as well as in her out- 
look. She had been 
_ seeing for months the 
shortness of life, the 
_ brief tenure men held 
jon it, the value of 
such happiness as 
might be for the 
_hours that remained. 
‘She was a woman 
now, for all her slim 
_young body and her 
‘charm of youth. 
Values had changed. 
| To love, and to show 
_that love, to cheer, to 
comfort and help— 
)that was necessary, 
because soon the 
‘chance might be 
gone, and there 
_ would be long aching 
years of regret. 

_ $o she kissed him 
gravely and looked 
_up into his eyes, her 
‘own full of tears. 

_ “God bless and 
keep you, dear 
Henri,” she said. 

| Then she went 
\back to her work. 


XXIT 


UCH of Sara 
) Lee’s life at 
home had faded. She 
‘seemed to be two peo- 
\ple. One was the girl who had knitted the afghan for Anna, 


and had hidden it away from Uncle James’ kind but curi-- 


ous eyes; and one was this present Sara Lee, living on the 
edge of eternity, and seeing men die or suffer horribly, not 
to gain anything—except perhapssome honorable advance- 
ment for their souls—but that there might be preserved, 
at any cost, the right of honest folk to labor in their fields, 
to love, to pray, and at last to sleep in the peace of God. 
She had lost the past and she dared not look into the 
future. So she was living each day as it came, with its 
labor, its love, its prayers and at last its sleep. Even Har- 
vey seemed remote and stern and bitter. She reread his 
letters often, but they were forced. And after a time she 
Tealized another quality in them. They were self-centered. 
It was his anxiety, his loneliness, his humiliation. Sara 
Lee’s eyes were looking out, those days, over a suffering 
world. Harvey’s eyes were turned in on himself. 
| She realized this, but she never formulated it, even to 
herself. What she did acknowledge was a growing fear of 
the reunion which must come sometime—that he was 
cherishing still further bitterness against that day, that he 
|would say things that he would regret later. Sometimes 
the thought of that day came to her when she was doing a 
dressing, and her hands would tremble. 
' Henri had not returned when, the second day after 
/René’s death, the letter came which recalled her. She 
(opened it eagerly. Though from Harvey there usually 
came at the best veiled reproach, the society had always 
Sent its enthusiastic approval. She read it twice before 
she understood, and it was only when she read Belle’s 
letter again that she began to comprehend. She was re- 
ed; and the recall was Harvey’s work. 


“*You are Going Back to Him,** Henri Said Slowly; 
But I Shall Not Let You Forget Me, Saralie’’ 


She was very close to hating him that day. He had 
never understood. She would go back to him, as she had 
promised; but always, all the rest of their lives, there 
would be this barrier between them. To the barrier of his 
bitterness would be added her own resentment. She could 
never even talk to him of her work, of those great days 
when in her small way she had felt herself a part of the 
machinery of mercy of the war. 

Harvey had lost something out of Sara Lee’s love for 
him. He had done it himself, madly, despairingly. She still 
loved him, she felt. Nothing could change that or her prom- 
ise to him. But with that love there was something now of 
fear. And she felt, too, that after all the years she had 
known him she had not known him at all. The Harvey 
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she had known was a tender and considerate man, soft- 
spoken, slow to wrath, always gentle. But the Harvey of 
his letters and of the recall was a stranger. 

It was the result of her upbringing, probably, that she had 
no thought of revolt. Her tie to Harvey was a real tie. By 
her promise to him her life was no longer hers to order. It 
belonged tosomeone else, to be ordered for her. But, though 
she accepted, she was too clear a thinker not to resent. 

When Henri returned, toward dawn of the following 
night, he did not come alone. Sara Lee, rising early, found 
two men in her kitchen—one of them Henri, who was mak- 
ing coffee, and a soldier in a gray-green uniform, with a bad 
bruise over one eye and a sulky face. His hands were tied, 
but otherwise he sat at ease, and Henri, having made the 
coffee, held a cup to his lips. ‘‘It is good for the spirits, 
man,” he said in German. “Drink it.” 

The German took it, first gingerly, then eagerly. Henri 
was in high good humor. 

“See, I have brought you a gift!’”’ he exclaimed on seeing 


Sara Lee. ‘What shall we do with him? Send him to 
America? To show the appearance of the madmen of 
Europe?” 


The prisoner was only a boy, such a boy as Henri him- 
self, but a peasant, and muscular. Beside his bulk Henri 
looked slim as a reed. Henri eyed him with a certain toler- 
ant humor. : 

“He is young, and a Bavarian,” he said. ‘‘Otherwise I 
should have killed him, for he fought hard. He has but 
just been called.” 

There was another conference in the little house that 
morning, but Henri’s prisoner could tell little. He had 
heard nothing of an advance. Farther along the line it was 


‘and You Will Always Keep These Days of Ours Buried in Your Heart. 
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said that there was much fighting. He sat there, pale and 
bewildered and very civil, and in the end his frightened 
politeness brought about a change in the attitude of the 
men who questioned him. Hate all Germans as they must, 
who had suffered so grossly, this boy was not of those who 
had outraged them. 

They sent him on at last, and Sara Lee was free to tell 
Henri her news. But she had grown very wise as to Henri’s 
moods, and she hesitated. A certain dissatisfaction had 
been growing in the boy for some time, a sense of hopeless- 
ness. Farther along thespring had brought renewed activity 
to the Allied armies. Great movements were taking place. 

But his own men stood in their trenches, or what passed 
for trenches, or lay on their hours of relief in such wretched 
quarters as could be 
found, still with no 
prospect of action. 
Nogreat guns, drawn 
by heavy tractors, 
came down the roads 
toward the trenches 
bythe sea. Steady 
bombarding, inces- 
sant sniping and no 
movement on either 
side—that was the 
Belgian Front during 
the first year of the 
war. Inaction, with 
that eating anxiety 
as to what was going 
on in the occupied 
territory, was the 
portion of the heroic 
small army that 
stretched from Nieu- 
port to Dixmude. 

But Henri’snerves 
were not good. He 
was unhappy—that 
always—and he was 
not yet quite recov- 
ered from his 
wounds. There was 
on his mind, too, a 
certain gun which 
moved on a railway 
track, back and forth 
behind the German 
lines, doing the work 
of many. He had 
tried to get to that 
gun, and failed. And 
he hated failure. 

Certainly in this 
story of Sara Lee and 
of Henri, whose other 
name must not be 
known, allowance 
must be made for all 
those things. Yet— 
perhapsnoallowance 
is enough. 

Sara Lee told him 
that evening of her 
recall, told him when 
the shuffling of many feet in the street told of the first 
weary men from the trenches coming up the road. 

He heard her in a dazed silence. Then: 

“But you will not go?”’ he said. ‘It is impossible! 
You—you are needed, mademoiselle.”’ 

“What can I do, Henri? They have recalled me. My 
money will not come now.’’ 

“Perhaps we can arrange that. It does not cost so much. 
I have friends—and think, mademoiselle, how many know 
now of what you are doing, and love you for it. Some of 
them would contribute, surely.’ 

He was desperately revolving expedients in his mind. 
He could himself do no more than he had done. He, or 
rather Jean and he together, had been bearing a full half of 
the expense of the little house since the beginning. But he 
dared not tell her that. And though he spoke hopefully, 
he knew well that he could raise nothing from the Belgians 
he knew best. 

Henri came of a class that held its fortunes in land, and 
that land was now in German hands. 

“We will arrange it somehow,”’ he said with forced cheer- 
fulness. ‘‘No beautiful thing—and this is surely beauti- 
ful—must die because of money.” 

It was then that Sara Lee took the plunge. 

“Tt is not only money, Henri.” 

“He has sent for you!” 

Harvey was always “he”’ to Henri. 

“Not exactly. But I think he went to someone and said 
I should not be here alone. You can understand how he 
feels. We were going to be married very soon, and then I 
decided to come. It made an awful upset.”’ 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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seat section from which we witness the finish of all 

important matches. The big wicker rocking-chairs 
command the eighteenth putting green, as well as the ap- 
proach to it, and when nothing better offers we watch the 
dub foursomes come straggling home, herding the little 
white pills in front of them. 

We were doing this only yesterday—Waddles, the Bish 
and yours truly—and Waddles was picking the winners 
and losers at a distance of three hundred yards. The old 
rascal is positively uncanny at that sort of thing; in fact, 
he rather prides himself on his powers of observation. The 
Bish was arguing with him, as usual. Of course he isn’t 
really a bishop, but he has a long, solemn, ecclesiastical 
upper lip and a heavy manner of trundling out the most 
commonplace remarks, so we call him the Bish, and there is 
nothing he can do about it. 

In justice to all parties concerned I feel it my duty to 
state that in every other way he is quite unlike any bishop 
I have ever met. 

“Hello!” said Waddles, sitting up straight. 
the Old Guard—what’s left of it, at least.” 

Away down to the right of the sycamore trees a single 
figure topped the brow of the hill and stalked along the sky 
line. There was no mistaking the long, thin legs or the 
stiff swing with which they moved. 

“Walks like a pair of spavined sugar tongs,” was Wad- 
dles’ comment. ‘You can tell Pete Miller as far as you can 
see him.” I 

A second figure shot suddenly into view—the figure of a 
small, nervous man who brandished a golf club and danced 
from sheer excess of emotion, but even at three hundred 
yards it was evident that there was no joy in that dance. 
Waddles chuckled. 

“Bet you anything you like,” said he, “ that Sam Totten 
sliced his tee shot into the apricot orchard. He’s played 
about four by now—and they’re cutthroating it on the 
drink hole, same as they always do. .. . About time 
for Jumbo to be putting in an appearance.” 

While he was speaking a tremendous form loomed large 
on the sky line, dwarfing Miller and Totten. Once on level 
ground this giant struck a rolling gait and rapidly over- 
hauled his companions—overhauled them in spite of two 
hundred and sixty pounds and an immense paunch which 
swayed from side to side as he walked. 

“Little Jumbo,” said Waddles, sinking back in his chair. 
“Little Jumbo, with his bag of clubs tucked under his left 
arm—one driver and all of three irons. He carries that 
awful load because his doctor tells him he ought to reduce. 
And he eats four pieces of apple pie @ la mode with his 
lunch. But a fine old fellow at that. . . . Well, I notice 
it’s still a threesome.” 

“Notice again,” said the Bish, pointing to the left of the 
sycamores. 

Waddles looked, and rose from his chair with a grunt of 
amazement. A fourth figure came dragging itself up the 
slope of the hill—the particular portion of the slope of the 
hill where the deepest trouble is visited upon a sliced 
second shot. Judging by his appearance and manner this 
fourth golfer had been neck-deep in grief, to say nothing of 
cactus and manzanita. His head was hanging low on his 
breast, his shoulders were sagging, his feet were shuffling 
along the ground, and he trailed a golf club behind him. 


[= front porch of our clubhouse is a sort of reserved- 
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When a man trails a club to the eighteenth putting green 
it is a sure sign that all is over but the shouting; and the 
wise observer will do his shouting in a whisper. Waddles 
sat down suddenly. 

‘Well, as I live and breathe and run the Yavapai Golf 
and Country Club,” he ejaculated, “there’s my old friend, 
Mr. Peacock, with all his tail feathers pulled out! The 
deserter has joined the colors again, and the Old Guard is 
recruited to full war strength once more! They’ve actually 
taken him back—after the way he’s acted too! Now what 
do you think of that, eh?”’ 

“Tf you ask me,” said the Bish in his booming chest 
notes, “I’d say it was just a case of similia similibus 
curantur.” 

“Nothing of the sort!” said Waddles, bristling instantly. 
“ And, besides, I don’t know what you mean. Bish, when 
you cut loose that belly barytone of yours you always re- 
mind me of an empty barrel rolling down the cellar stairs— 
a lot of noise, but you never spill anything worth mopping 
up. Come again with that foreign stuff.” 

“ Similia similibus curantur,” repeated the Bish. “That’s 
Latin.” 

Waddles shook his head. 

“In this case,” said he, “your word will have to be suf- 
ficient. While you were hog-wrastling Czsar’s Commen- 
taries I was down in the Indian Territory mastering the 
art of driving eight mules with a jerk line. I learned to 
swear some in Choctaw and Cherokee, but that was as far 
as 1 got. , ‘ 

“Break that. Latin up. into.little ones. Slip it to me in 
plain unvarnished United States.” 

“Well then,” said-the Bish, rolling a solemn eye in my 


direction, “that’s the same as saying that the hair of the - 


dog cures the bite.’ ; [ 

“The hair of the dog,” repeated Waddles, wrinkling his 
brow. “The hair—of—the—dog. . . . H’m-m.” 

“Oh, it’s deep stuff,” said the Bish. “Takea good long 
breath and dive for it.” i 

“The only time I ever heard that hair-of-the-dog thing 
mentioned,” said Waddles, “was the morning after the 
night before. Peacock doesn’t drink.” 

The Bish made use of a very unorthodox expletive. 

“Something ailed your friend Peacock,” said he, “and 
something cured him. Think it over.” 

Slowly the light of intelligence dawned in Waddles’ eyes. 
He began to laugh inwardly, quivering like a mold of jelly, 
but the joke was too big to remain inside him. It burst 
forth, first in chuckles, then in subdued guffaws, and finally 
in whoops and yells, and as he whooped he slapped his fat 
knees and wallowed in his chair. 

“Why,” he parted, “I saw it all the time—of course I 
did! It was just your fool way of putting it! The hair of 
the dog—oh, say, that’s rich! Make a note of that Latin 
thing, Bish. I want to spring it on the Reverend Father 
Murphy!” 

“Certainly—but where are you off. to in‘such a hurry?” 

“Me?” said Waddles. “I’m going to do something I’ve 
never done before. I’m going to raise a man’s handicap 
from twelve to eighteen!”’ if 


He went away, still laughing, and I looked over toward” 


the eighteenth green. Pete Miller was preparing to putt, 
Sam Totten and Jumbo were standing side by side, and 
in the background was Henry Peacock, his hands in his 


there is something in Henry Peacock’s nature that will 
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Judging by His Appearance and Manner the 
Fourth Golfer Had Been Neck:Deep in Grief, 
to Say Nothing of Cactus and Manzanita 


pockets, his cap tilted down over his eyes 
and his lower lip entirely out of control. 
His caddie was already on the way to the 
shed with the bag of clubs. it 

“From twelve handicap to eighteen,” said I. “That's 
more or less of an insult. Think he’ll stand for it?” 4 
“He'll stand for anything right now,” said the Bish. 
“Look at him! He’s picked up his ball—on the drink hole 
too. Give him the once over—‘mighty somnambulist of a 
vanished dream’!”’ 


WARD 


‘— 


n q 


aN FAR back as my earliest acquaintance with the roya | 
and ancient game, the Old Guard was an institution of 
the Yavapai Golf and Country Club—a foursome cemented 
by years and usage, an association recognized as permanent, 
a club within the club—four eighteen-handicap men, 
bound by the ties of habit and hopeless mediocrity. The 
young golfer improves his game and changes his company, 
graduating from Class B into Class A; the middle-aged 
golfer is past improvement, so he learns his limitations, — 
hunts his level and stays there. Peter Miller, Frank Wood- 
son, Henry Peacock and Sam Totten were fixtures in the 
Grand Amalgamated Order of Dubs, and year in and 
year out their cards would have averaged something like — 
ninety-seven. They were oftener over the century mark | 
than below it. } a 
Every golf club has a few permanent foursomes, but 
most of them are held together by common interests out- | 
side the course. For instance, we have a bankers’ four- 
some, an insurance foursome and a wholesale-grocery 
foursome, and the players talk-shop between holes. We 
even have a foursome founded on the ownership of an auto- 
mobile, a jitney alliance, as Sam Totten calls it; but the 
Old Guard cannot be explained on any such basis, nor was _ 
it a case of like seeking like. ~~ br | 
Peter Miller, senior member, is gray and silent and as 
stiff as his own putter shaft. He is the sort of man who 
always lets the other fellow do all the talking and all the 
laughing, while he sits back with the air of one making | 
mental notes and reservations. Peter is a corporation | 
lawyer who seldom appears in court, but he loads the gun > 
for the young and eloquent pleader and tells him what to’ 
aim at and when to pull the trigger. A solid citizen, Peter, 
and a useful one. ie | 
Frank Woodson, alias Jumbo, big and genial and hearty, 
has played as Miller’s partner for years and years, and 
possesses every human quality that Peter lacks. They say 
of Frank—and I believe. it—that in all his life he néwer| 
hurt a friend or lost one. Frank is in the stock-raising 
business at present, and carries a side line of blue-blooded’ 
dogs. He once made me a present of one, but I am still 
his friend. - 4 : 
A year ago I would have set against Henry Peacock’ 
name the words “colorless” and “neutral.” A year ago! 
thought'I knew all about him; now lam quite certain that 


always baffle me. Waddles swears that Peacock was 
with his fingers crossed and one hand on his pocketbook, 
but that is just his extravagant way of putting things 
Henry has shown me that it is possible to maintain a soft 
yielding exterior, and yet be hard as adamant inside. H 
has also demonstrated that a meek man’s pride is a thing 
not lightly dismissed. I have revised all my estimates 0 
H. Peacock, retired capitalist. g 
Last of all we have Samuel Totten, youngest of the Ol 
Guard by at least a dozen years. How he ever laughec 
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s way into that close corporation is a mystery, but some- 
here in his twenties he managed it. Sam is a human 
ebrand, a dash of tabasco, a rough comedian and catch- 
-catch-can joker. Years have not tamed him, but they 
we brought him into prominence as a consulting spe- 
alist in real’estate and investments. Those who should 
iow tell that Sam Totten can park his itching feet under 
1 office desk and keep them there long enough to swing a 
g deal, but I prefer to think of him as the rather florid 
yung man who insists on joining the hired orchestra and 

aying snare-drum solos during the country-club dances, 
uch to the discomfiture of the gentleman who owns the 
um. You will never realize how poor Poor Butterfly is 
itil you hear Sam Totten execute that melody upon his 
vorite instrument. 

These four men met twice a week, rain or shine, without 

e formality of telephoning in advance. Each one knew 

at, barring flood, fire or act of God, the others would be 

i hand, fed, clothed and ready to leave the first tee at 
ie-fifteen Pp. M. If one of the quartet happened to 
sick or out of town the others would pick up a fourth 
an and take him round the course with them, but that 
urth man recognized the fact that he was not of the Old 
uard, but merely with it temporarily. He was never 
couraged to believe that he had found a home. 

Imagine, then, this permanent foursome, this coalition of 
teen years’ standing, this sacred institution, smitten and 
yashed by a bolt from the blue. And like most bolts from 
e blue it picked out the most unlikely target. Henry 
sxacock won the Brutus B. Hemmingway Cup! 

Now as golf cups go the Hemmingway Cup is quite an 
tair—eighteen inches from pedestal to brim, solid silver 
course, engraved and scrolled and chased within an inch 

its life. Mr. Hemmingway puts up a new cup each year, 

e conditions of play being that the trophy shall go to the 
an making the best net score. A Class-B man usually 

ns it with a handicap of eighteen or twenty-four and the 
ass-A men slightingly refer to Mr. Hemmingway’s 
yphy as ‘‘the dub cup.”’ Sour grapes, of course. 

Iremember Mr. Peacock’s victory very well; in fact, I 
all never forget it. On that particular afternoon my net 
ore was seyenty-one, five strokes under our par, and for 
If an hour or so I thought the Hemmingway Cup was 
ing home with me. I recall trying to decide whether it 
yuld show to best advantage on the mantel in the living 
om or on the sideboard in the dining room. Numbers of 
sappointed contestants offered me their congratula- 
ms—they said it was about time I won something, even 
ith the assistance of a fat handicap—and for half an hour 
endeavored to bear my honors with becoming modesty. 
addles brought the Hemmingway Cup over and put it in 
‘e middle of the table. 

*S all yours, I guess,’ said he. “Nobody out now but 
e Old Guard. Not one of them could make an 88 witha 
id pencil, and that’s what they’ve got to do to beat you. 
ight as well begin to buy.” 

‘I began to buy, and while I was signing the first batch of 
gs the Old Guard came marching in from the eighteenth 
een. Sam Totten 
as in the lead, 
aking backward 
id twirling his 
itter as a drum 
ajor twirls a ba- 
o. Frank Wood- 
nand Peter Miller 
reacting as anes- 

rt of honor for 
enry Peacock, and 
began to have 
‘sgivings. I also 
ased signing tags. 

‘The door of the 

unging room 
ashed open and 

im Totten en- 
red, dragging 
enry Peacock be- 
ndhim. Miller 
id Woodson 
ought up the rear. 

“Hey, Wad- 

es!’’ shouted 

m. “What doyou 
ink of this old 
ff?) He shot an 
shty-two; he did, 

' the level!” 
An eighty- 
Mare said I. 
Then his net 


a 
“Sixty-four,” 
irmured Mr. Pea- 
yek with an 
iologetic smile.. 
Yes —ah—sixty- 
ur.” 


“The suffering Moses!” gulped Waddles. 
do it?” 

“He played golf,’’ said Peter Miller. 
shots straight, and holed some long putts.’ 

“Best round he ever shot in his life!’’ Woodson chimed 
in. “Won three balls from me, but it’s a pleasure to pay 
7em, Henry, on account of your winning the cup! Who’d 
have thought it?’ 

“And we’re proud of him!” cried Sam Totten. “I’m 
proud of him! He’smy partner! An eighty-two—think of 
an old stiff like him shooting an eighty-two! One foot in 
the grave, and he wins a cup sixteen hands high and big as 
a horse! Cheers, gentlemen, cheers for the Old Guard! It 
dies, but it never surrenders!’’ 

“Here,” said I, thrusting the rest of the tags into Henry’s 
limp and unresisting hand. “You sign these.” 

“But,” said he, ‘‘I—I didn’t order anything, and I won 
the drink hole.’ 

“You won the cup too, didn’t you?’’? demanded Waddles. 
“Winner always buys—buys for everybody. Boy, bring 
the rest of those tags back here and let Mr. Peacock sign 
them too. Winner always buys, Henry. That’s a club 
rule.”’ 

Mr. Peacock sat down at the table, put on his glasses 
and audited those tags to the last nickel. After he had 
signed them all he picked up the Hemmingway Cup a 
examined it from top to bottom. 

“Can you beat that?”’ whispered Waddles in my ear. 
“The old piker is trying to figure, with silver as low as it is, 
whether he’s ahead or behind on the deal!” 

“Well, boys,” said Sam Totten, standing on his chair 
and waving his arms, “here’s to the Old Guard! We wona 
cup at last! Old Henry won it; but it’s all in the family, 
ain’t it, Henry? Betcher life it is! The Old Guard—drink 
her up, and drink her down!”’ 

Frank Woodson dropped his big ham of a hand on Henry 
Peacock’s shoulder. 

“T couldn’t have been half so tickled if I’d won it my- 
self!’’ said he. ‘You see, you never won a cup before. I 
won one once—runner-up in the fifth flight over at San 
Gabriel. 

“Nice cup, silver and all that, but you’ve got to have 
a magnifying glass to see it. Now this Hemmingway Cup, 
Henry, isaregular old he cup. You can’t put it where your 
visitors won’t find it. You can be proud of it, old son, and 
we're proud of you.” 

“Same here,”’ said Peter Miller, and his face twisted into 
something remotely resembling a smile. ‘‘Did my heart 
good to see the old boy laying those tee shots out in the 
middle every time. We’re all proud of you, Henry.” 

“Proud!’’ exclaimed Sam Totten. “I’m so proud I’m 
all out of shape!”’ 

Peacock didn’t have much to say. He sat there smiling 
his tight little smile and looking at the silver cup. I be- 
lieve that even then the idea of desertion had entered into 
his little two-by-four soul. There was a thoughtful look in 
his eyes, and he didn’t respond to Totten’s hilarity with 
any great degree of enthusiasm. 


“How did he 


“Kept his tee 


He Launched Into an Elaborate Description of That Famous Victory, Stroke by Stroke, With Distances, 
Direction and Choice of Clubs Set Forth in Proper Order 
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“What was it the admiral said at Santiago?” asked 
Sam. ‘“‘There’s glory enough for us all!’ Wasn’t that it?” 

“Mph!”’ grunted Waddles. ‘‘Since you’re getting into 
famous remarks of history, what was it the governor of 
North Carolina ——” 

“T think I'll take my bath now,” interrupted Henry 
Peacock, rising. 

“You will not!’ cried Sam Totten. “I’m going to buy. 
Jumbo here is going to buy. Pete is going to buy. Where 
do you get that bath stuff? We don’t win a cup every 
day, Henry. Sit down!” 


An hour later Waddles emerged from the shower room, 
looking very much like an overgrown cupid in his abbre- 
viated underwear. Henry Peacock had been waiting for 
him. The Hemmingway Cup, in its green felt bag, dangled 
from his wrist. My locker is directly across the alley from 
Waddles’, and I overheard the entire conversation. 

“T—] just wanted to say,”’ began Henry, “that any cut 
you might want to make in my handicap will be all right 
with me.” 

Waddles growled. He has never yet found it necessary 
to consult a victim before operating on his handicap. 
There was a silence and then Henry tried again. 

“T really think my handicap ought to be cut,’ said he. 

“Oh, it’ll be cut all right!’’ said Waddles cheerfully. 
“Don’t you worry about that. Any old stiff who brings in 
a net of sixty-four has a cut coming to him. Leave it to 
me!” 

“Well,’”’ said Henry, ‘‘I just wanted you to know how I 
felt about it. I—I want to be quite frank with you. Of 
course, I probably won’t shoot an eighty-two every time 
out’’—here Waddles gasped and plumped down on the 
bench outside his locker—‘“‘but when a man brings in a net 
score that is twelve strokes under the par of the course I 
think some notice should be taken of it.”’ 

“Oh, you do, do you? Listen, Henry! Since we’re 
going to be frank with each other, what do you think your 
new handicap ought to be?”’ Waddles was stringing him of 
course, but Henry didn’t realize it. 

“T think ten would be about right,” said he calmly. 

“Ten!” barked Waddles. “The suffering Moses! Ten! 
Henry, are you sure you're quite well—not overexcited or 
anything?” 

‘All I had was four lemonades.”’ 

“Ah!” said Waddles. ‘‘ Four lemonades—and Sam Tot- 
ten winked at the bar boy every time. Why, if I cut you 
from eighteen to ten that’ll put you in Class A!” 

“T think that’s where I belong.” 

“‘T’ll have to talk with the head bar boy,” 
“He shouldn’t be so reckless with that gin. It costs money 
these days. Listen to me, Henry. Take hold of your head 
with both hands and try to get what I say. You went out 
to-day and shot your fool head off. You played the best 
round of golf in your long and sinful career. You made an 
eighty-two. You'll never make an eighty-two again as 
long as you live. It would be a crime to handicap you on 
to-day’s game, Henry. It would be manslaughter to put 
youinClass A. You 
don’t belong there. 
If you want me to 
cut you I'll put you 
down tosixteen, and 
even then you won’t 
play to that mark 
unless you’re 
lucky.” 

“T think I belong 
at ten,” said Pea- 
cock. I began to 
appreciate that line 
about the terrible 
insistence of the 


said Waddles. 


meek, 
Get mOUu tarot 
here!’’ ordered 


Waddles, suddenly 
losing his patience. 
““Go homeand pray 
for humility, Henry. 
Lay off the lemon- 
ade when Sam Tot- 
ten is in the crowd. 
Lemonade is bad 
for you. It curdles 
the intelligence and 
warps the reason- 
ing faculties. Shoo! 
Seat! Mush on! 
Vamose! Beat 
rt Harry sap 
Wiki-wiki! Chop- 
chop! Schnell!” 
“Then you won’t 
cut me to ten?” 
“T—will—not!” 
(Continued on 
Page 109) 
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Notice to Subscribers 


IF YOUR COPY does not arrive promptly 
on Thursday do not assume that it has 
been lost in transit. With the terribly con- 
gested condition of the railroads at this 
time delays to the mail trains are inevi- 
table. If your copy of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING PosT does not reach you on 
Thursday wait a few days before writing 
to us. By that time it will probably be in 
your hands. For the same reason news- 
dealers’ supplies may also at times be late. 


The Plight of Austria 


VIDENTLY Vienna really believes that peace is near. 

The other day, for the first time since July, 1914, it 
published a statement of the condition of the imperial 
state bank. 

The statement showed that the bank’s outstanding cir- 
culating notes had risen from two and a half billion kronen 
before the war to eighteen and a half billion kronen at the 
end of 1917, while the gold reserve for the redemption of 
the notes had fallen to one and six-tenths per cent of the 
amount of notes outstanding. 

In peacetimes when a man owes a dollar and has a cent 
and a half to pay it with he is broke; and in peacetimes 
this statement of the imperial bank’s condition would be 
taken as a confession of insolvency. The difference in 
wartime is that the bank does not have to pay until it feels 
like it. 

This statement connotes, however, a pretty complete 
wreck of Austro-Hungarian finances. The wreckage has 
reached a point where continued prosecution of the war 
must present new and graver difficulties each month, and 
where the task of financial rehabilitation after the war 
becomes progressively more formidable and dubious. If 
the Dual Empire is to emerge from the war in any other 
condition than as a heap of débris it must have peace soon. 


Why Sell at Par? 


S FAR back as the Civil War, and probably long before 
that, there obtained an odd tradition that United 
States bonds ought to be issued at not less than par. In 
Secretary Chase’s time, when the Government issued 
bonds bearing six per cent interest, the popular notion was 
that to put them out below par was somehow in deroga- 
tion of the dignity of the nation. 

In Secretary Gage’s time, when the Government issued 
bonds bearing two per cent interest, the same notion pre- 
vailed. It is clear enough that a two per cent, thirty-year 
bond issued, say, at eighty-five cents on the dollar is a 
decidedly better bargain for the Government than a six 
per cent bond issued at par. 
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When a government borrows, the cost of the money 
depends upon two factors: First, the interest rate named 
in the bonds; and second, the price at which the bonds 
are sold. 

A simple exercise in arithmetic will show that if thirty- 
year bonds bear four and a half per cent and are sold at 
par the government is paying more for the money than 
if the bonds bore four per cent and were sold at ninety- 
five. 

No other government so far as we know attaches much 
importance to the par price. Other governments in bidding 
for money, exactly as in bidding for horses, make the best 
bargain available. If on the whole they can get the money 
a little cheaper by selling bonds at a discount they have no 
hesitation about doing it. Nearly all of the big European 
war-bond issues have been put out at a discount. 

That method gives the government an obvious advan- 
tage, because thereby it can grade its bid to a finer:point. 
It is hardly practicable to grade the interest rate finer than 
one-half of one per cent. 

Practically, if it is not a four per cent bond it should be 
four and a half or if it isnot five it should be five and a half, 
because finer gradations make the interest coupons of odd 
and awkward amounts. But by selling the bond at a dis- 
count the government can, in fact, pay four and an eighth, 
four and a quarter, four and nine-sixteenths or any like 
fractional rate. That is why England, France, Germany— 
issue their bonds at a discount. 

Our tradition of par for government bonds has no rea- 
sonable basis. | 


What About Labor? 


T THE beginning. of February, 1918, everybody knew 

the vital need of speeding ship construction. So far 

as the tangible evidence went the whole case of Civiliza- 

tion versus Militarism hung upon that. If ships failed 

democracy might fail also, and no nation for the next fifty 

years be secure unless it stood armed to the teeth with 
finger on trigger. Everybody knew that. 

Yet a big labor union struck and tied up shipbuilding 
along the Atlantic Coast—with no real attempt to reach 
a settlement by reasonable negotiation, defying officers of 
the Government, insisting that its demands be granted 
out of hand, finally yielding so far as to accept. government 
mediation only upon a spirited personal appeal from the 
President. 

The instance by no means stands alone. Dozens of like 
ones have developed within a year. If that really repre- 
sented the spirit of labor it would mean that-a great body 
of citizens were so slightly attached to the nation that 
not in the most exigent case would they forgo an oppor- 
tunity of advancing their own selfish interests for the sake 
of the country; that their attitude was—‘‘Our demands 
first; national defense second.”’ In such a situation any- 
body might reasonably ask himself whether the country was 
worth fighting for at all under any circumstances. If one 
partner in the firm is perfectly willing to wreck it unless he 
can have exactly his own way the partnership is not worth 


-much to the other members. 


Certainly that is not the spirit of labor. Some hundreds 
of thousands of organized workmen, first and last, have held 
up the war program by striking when a strike under all the 
circumstances was utterly unjustified. They have been 
badly led. To get it in the right proportion one must 
remember utterly unjustified aggressions upon labor by 
certain ruthless groups on the employers’ side. On both 
sides numerous unloyal individuals have regarded the 
nation’s need first of all as an opportunity to further their 
selfish interests. Disloyal individuals do not represent 
either class. 

But it is time to know them for what they are. Here- 
after, for the duration of the war, no strike on war work 
should occur without the culprits’ being brought to bar. 
The blame should be fixed and published, for every strike 
on war work is a crime against the nation. 


The New Chairman 


E HEAR many compliments for the new chairman of 

the Republican National Committee. He is said to 
be a bright, open-minded young man, comparatively free 
from entangling alliances with any side or faction in the 
regrettable family squabbles that have constituted a large 
part of the history of the party since Theodore Roosevelt 
sailed for darkest Africa and left its nominal leadership in 
the amiable hands of ‘‘ Dear Will.” 

We hope the new chairman will rise to the opportunity 
that those happy circumstances present. His first move, 
in our friendly opinion, should be to address the chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee in a spirit of candid 
statesmanship substantially as follows: 

“We look out upon a world tossed and riven by such a 
storm as man has never before experienced. For three and 
a half years moldy ideas and rotten timbers have been going 
like an unstable, straw-thatched old cow shed ina hurricane. 
A prodigious reorganization is in progress. We know well 
enough that neither of the parties that we represent has 
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had a live principle to its name for twenty years. We eee 
both been fishing for votes with bait that died before — 
millions of these voters were born. Let us frankly chuck 
out the lath swords, pasteboard shields, moth-eaten ban- 
ners and all the rest of the theatrical paraphernalia of our | 
sham battle. In this world of death-throes and birth- 
throes, if we cannot find anything more vital to American 
life than our old program of merely criticizing the technic 
of each other’s games, let us candidly announce that our — 
respective parties are utterly bankrupt in mind and spirit — 
and ought to disband. For an idea ten million men have | 
died. 

“Tf we cannot dig up a real idea to put before a bund | 
million profoundly stirred fellow citizens let us at least dig 
a hole deep enough to bury both our organizations. If they 
can find no real principles and ideas in this. juncture a 
couple of feet will answer.’ ; 


Our Hapless Bolsheviki a 


OU are familiar with word pictures of impotence, eh | 

as ‘‘A legless man in a foot race”’ or “‘A fish out of 
water. *” But the extreme case is ‘‘A Bolshevik ina democ. 
racy.” 

Say he wants confiscation of private property, id | 
tion of the national debt, a compulsory statutory six-hor 
workday or any other revolutionary measures. Democrac 
meets him this way: ‘‘ Very well; go out and convinedips 
many people as possible that you are right; put up your 
ticket and vote for it; as soon as you can convince a 
majority, whatever you wish will come into effect. 
lence is absurd, because if a majority are opposed to you 
you cannot prevail by violence, and if a majority are on | 
your side you can prevail without violence. Just aa : 
and vote.” 

To the red revolutionist nothing else is so discourage | | 
that. Lenine and Trotzky dislike the United States and 
England more than old Russia or Austria or Germany, for | 
the very good reason that the smaller the base on which | 
political power rests the better the chance of overturning | 
it by violent means. Upsetting the old buresuariill 
Russia was comparatively easy. In the United States 
there is really nothing to get the lever under. It is like | 
trying to overturn a pyramid. A mob might drive Presi- 
dent, Congress and Supreme Court over into Virginia. 
That would give it nomore effectual control over the United | 
States than the janitors would have if President, Congress 
and Supreme Court went over to Virginia on a day’s 
vacation. 

Persuading a majority to upset a social system in which 
they have no stake and from which they can hope for 
nothing may be easy. 

But where those who have a very tangible stake and 
those who confidently expect to have one in the future’ 
comprise at least four-fifths of the population the taski ey 
obviously impossible. 

There are astonishingly innocent people who believe 
that a Bolshevik revolution in the United States is possible.’ 
But there are always people who believe anything. I 
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Learning to Invest 


EE TO two years ago the market for municipal bonds 
was confined very largely to the North Atlantic and 
North Central States. When cities and towns west of the 
Mississippi and south of the Ohio wished to borrow for 
local improvements their securities were almost always sent 
East and North to be sold. This was not because the West 
and South were bare of money. Hundreds of millions of 
deposits lay in the local banks, and the banks bought 
Eastern and Northern commercial paper. But few West: 
ern and Southern individuals were in the habit of invedliod 
in bonds. 

Since the United States declared war borrowings by 
municipalities all over the country have been decidedly 
curtailed. The right idea was that the Federal Govern: 
ment should have first call on the investment market, anc 
local improvements not of an urgent character should be 
postponed. With this lessened supply of municipal bond: 
a significant change of currents in the investment fiel: 
has appeared. 

The Financial Chronicle reports that of late months no 
only have new issues of municipal bonds in the West anc 
South been sold at home, but, particularly as to Kansas 
Georgia and the Pacific Coast, the demand has been s! 
keen and the supply so limited that large quantities 0 
local bonds, originally placed in the East, have flowed bacl 
to home investors. 

Brokers have been canvassing Eastern investors, ins' 
ance companies and savings banks to get Southern an‘ 
Western bonds to meet the home demand, with the resul 
that bonds of well-known Western, Southern and Pacifi 
Coast cities are selling relatively higher than bonds 0 
prominent Eastern cities and almost on a parity wit) 
United States Government bonds. 

“‘Wall Street,’’ in the sense of the country’s market fo 
investment securities, now means Atlanta, Wichita and Lo 
Angeles as much as the borough of Manhattan. > 
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they force them to sing now when they 
march through Berlin. And the band plays! 
And the women and children drag themselves 
ilong beside the long columns! Their uniforms are soiled 
ind patched now, you know, and some of them wear the 
slothes of dead men! 

~ “Oh!” she exclaimed, rousing herself and looking out 
ipon the snow-capped peak of the Jungfrau, “‘I’m glad to 
ye out and away from it all; but the poor things, I think 
t’s awful that they compel them to sing when they’re so 
weary and undernourished and unenthusiastic!”’ 

_ A tall, robust and jolly American girl was speaking. The 
ast train from Germany had brought her to Berne, where 
she expected to receive money from home so she could 
eturn to the United States. For six years she had lived in 
Berlin as a music student, specializing in the operas of 
Strauss and Wagner; but to-day, with her own country at 
var and with relatives in the American Army, these years 
of study were as so much chaff scattered to the winds. It 
was pathetic to see her, but interesting and amusing to 
isten to her tales. Her clothes were old and worn; her hat 
was many seasons out of date; but despite it all she was gay 
ind determined. Her years of residence in Germany had 
hot robbed her of her feminine charms or of her American 
nheritances. 

| But at the beginning her voice was more cheerful. 

“Hello!” she shouted when we met. I had not seen her 
ince I left Berlin a year ago. ‘You here too? I thought 
7ou were in the United States.” 

_ “Twas untilrecently,” I replied; ‘‘but I am back again.” 
“What! You left America after once being there?” 

It seemed impossible for her to imagine an American 
n his senses leaving New York to return to Europe during 
the war. 

“And you were in Paris?” she asked. ‘‘Please tell me— 
iow is it there? Do they have plenty of food? You know 
n Germany they say France is starving.” 

_ “Thad more to eat in Paris than at home,”’ I answered 
with a smile; ‘but tell me about Berlin.” 


} N the poor things,” she said, ‘““you know 
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Art More Plentiful Than Food 


7 SAT and listened for more than an hour to her recital, 
1 because everything she narrated had happened since 
whe United States has been at war. And when she left I 
net other American refugees who had crossed the Rhine 
nly recently to this harbor of peace. Almost daily Amer- 
‘cans arrive from Berlin, Munich, Vienna or Budapest. 
ce the most part they are the prodigal daughters of Uncle 
3am who have been studying music or art in the capitals of 
whe Central Powers, and who now seek the fatted calf and 
orgiveness from home. 

“T’ve been out only four days,” the singer apologized. 
“Don’t look at my ragged cuffs. Aren’t these clothes a 
‘ight! But they’re all I have, and, what’s worse, I haven’t 
noney to get new ones. 

“T had to borrow six hundred marks to get out of Ger- 
nany and I’m afraid to spend it for dresses because I want 
/0 go back to dear old Chicago!” 
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She did look the worse for wear and she talked like an 
escaped prisoner, but it was not long before she was chat- 
ting cheerfully again. 

“You don’t know what a time I had getting out of that 
country,” she said, accompanying her remark with a 
hearty laugh. ‘‘The police said I was suspicious. They 
kept me in Berlin six weeks after I applied for permission 
to leave. Finally I had to get a bank director to go to the 
police and swear that I was not a spy before they let me 
go 1”? 

Early in December Miss Brunhilda decided to return 
to the United States via Switzerland and called at the 
Swiss legation in Berlin to ask if Swiss officials would per- 
mit her to pass through. 

*“And they told me I had to have at least five hundred 
marks,” she said to me; ‘“‘and five hundred marks was 
more than I had had at one time for nearly three years! 
Why, every time my poor father sent a draft I had to give 
it away to pay my debts. The only thing I could do 
to raise the money was to sell everything I didn’t need to 
travel with. And do you know what I did? Well, years 
ago I used to paint in water colors. I had two pictures in 
gilt frames in my room. I decided to sell them first and went 
to ashop in Wilmersdorf. A friend said I could at least get 
something for the frames, so I asked the dealer what they 
were worth. He looked them over and said, ‘Ten marks 
apiece.’ You know frames are scarce now and I tried to 
get twelve, but finally I took the twenty marks and left. 

“The next day I passed the shop and saw the two pic- 
tures in the window marked twenty-five marks each.” 
Again she laughed. “‘ Well, my fortune was made. I went 
back to my room, collected all the old cardboard I had, got 
out my paints—and the landscapes that followed! You 
should have seen them! 

“Anyway, I made over six hundred marks selling water 
colors and had to stop because some of my German friends 
found it out and thought it was scandalds. 

“But you ought to see how crazy the people are about 
art. Those who have made money out of the war spend it 
on antiques and paintings. Almost any kind of painting 
will do just so it is a picture ina frame. Why, I used to 
get from fifty to seventy-five marks each for nothing but 
landscapes out of my head, painted on the lids and sides of 
boxes!” 

It is curious, indeed, what a liking the German and 
Austrian educated and business classes have taken for art. 
Some Americans recently arriving from Vienna declared it 
was impossible to buy fine laces, oil paintings, antique 
furniture or any kind of art collection because so much had 
been sold, and also because the prices for the flotsam and 
jetsam were exorbitantly high. 

My friend, the singer, however, after making her small 
fortune was kept in Berlin so long by the police that when 
it came time to go the money had disappeared. Disap- 
pointed, and for the first time during her residence there 
hostile toward the police, she went to Munich knowing that 
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she could obtain funds from the wife of a bank 
director who was born in Detroit. 

“Frau Director was very kind,” said she; “‘she 
simply could not hate the United States.” 

**What about the food in Berlin?” I asked. 

“*Schrecklich!”’ Miss Brunhilda replied; ‘“‘schrecklich!”’ 

““You need practice in your English badly,”’ I suggested. 

‘Well, the saving grace about slang is that one never 
forgets it,’’ she retorted in an apologetic tone because of 
her own use of English. 

“T suppose the rations have not changed very much,”’ 
she began her reply to my query, ‘‘but the people are very 
nervous and irritable. It’s so hard to get along with them. 
They have no patience and they criticize everything, even 
the Kaiser and the government. I think they’d all be 
socialists if they had any confidence in the socialists’ 
leaders, but they haven’t. I think at heart many of them 
are socialists because they are about the only democrats in 
Germany. You know before the war only the poor were 
socialists, but now even officers and business men believe 
in their democratic principles. Why in Munich I heard 
counts, barons and bankers say they were going to be 
socialists after the war. They think the socialists are the 
only ones who will not cause another war. Everyone 
says now that this will be the last war the German people 
will ever fight. You may be surprised to know that I met 
people who said the best thing that could happen to 
Germany would be defeat!”’ 


How Germany Would Benefit by Defeat 


: OT long agoI was in Dresden visiting an Excellenz and 

his wife. You knowan Excellenzis the top of the social 
and official ladder. Excellenz had lived in France and the 
United States, and when the war broke out he swore he 
would never set foot on the soil of either of those countries 
again. But do you know what he says to-day? He’s going 
to the United States as soon as the war is over!” 

“T don’t want to doubt what you say,” I interrupted; 
“but isn’t your Haxcellenz an exception?” 

“Not by any means!” was the quick answer. ‘‘ You know 
so many people in Germany used to hate England—but 
to-day! Well, I suppose they still think England had a 
great deal to do with causing the war; but there are a lot 
of Germans who think the war has made England more 
democratic, and they think if Germany could be defeated 
Germany would emerge more democratic.” 

“Are the streets still crowded with officers and soldiers?’”’ 

“Yes,’”’ she replied; ‘‘just as crowded as ever; but the 
enthusiasm has gone. The people, including the soldiers, 
want peace and, except for the food difficulties, that is all 
they talk about. And the poor people, if they could only 
have peace!” 

“You aren’t as pro-German as you used to be,”’ I ven- 
tured. 

‘Gott sei Dank, no!’’ she exclaimed. ‘And a good many 
Germans aren’t, either; but the government does every- 
thing it can do to make the people hate President Wilson 
and the United States. You know they used to be jealous 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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“He Means to Leave Nothing,’’ I Heard Her Whisper. 


By Will Levingtom Comfort 
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INTINSIN’S abrupt question 
was as courteous as his last 


words in our passage of talk 
yesterday. 

“You no sleep?” he asked. 

I held up my lame hand, and the Oriental grunted. He 
was rather superb in his morning gown, flawlessly clean, a 
singular freshness about his person, the quality of a natural 
servant, the product of caste, ages old. 

Mintinsin grunted quaintly again and undertook to pay 
me a compliment in terms of American humor. Lifting my 
good hand up, and pressing his belt with a painful expres- 
sion, and rolling his eyes, he remarked that a man like me 
needed only one hand. This I took to be his comment on 
the battle of yesterday. 

He was watching me closely. It is hard to catch the ordi- 
nary Chinese in this, but I was conscious that the old man 
had an idea. . . . He managed his twelve disciples 
admirably. They were appearing now, one by one. The 
nearest was on the path overside, twenty feet away. Four 
or five others lounged unconcernedly between the craft 
and the hacienda. 

Mintinsin was ready to discuss the morning with me; 
and yet I felt, somehow, that he was just as ready to put 
me inirons. I recalled the warning of the night. I had had 
no right to descend between the Esther’s decks. Under 
any conditions this was questionable. Mintinsin had 
caught me peering into the captain’s cabin, eyes bulging, 
doubtless, at the cargo piled there, visions of golden moi- 
dores and doubloons and pieces of eight; bars of pure gold, 
visioned in mind, that soft inimitable surface which you 
can carve with the thumb nail—a sight to awaken old 
monsters in any man’s brain. 

“You want-to die?’’ Mintinsin whispered suddenly. 

He had preceded me overside on the turf, and looked up 
now with that queer gleam which did not even mean he 
was thinking the opposite from what he said. Sometimes 
I fancied a laugh deep in his throat. 

“Emphatically not!’’ I answered. 

In his lifted eyes was the effect of following a bird in the 
air. His hand crept round my hips gently, as an-old man 
would drop an arm round a young friend as he strolled; 
yet I didn’t miss the fact that he wished to ascertain 
whether I carried a weapon. 

“No,” I told him. “All that boy stuff is put away.” 

“Mmph! I have heard Cap’in Falkoner say boys will 
be boys! Listen! Listen to Mintinsin. I am an old man, 
disobeying orders. If Cap’in Falkoner know you. look 
through cabin port he not let you live. If he know I see 
you. there and let you reach deck alive, he lose faith in 
Mintinsin. What is Chinese life if faith is gone? . . . 
Still, Cap’in may not know ——” 
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He raised my good hand to the light, as it seemed, a bit 
reverently. 

Falkoner now appeared on the veranda, dressed in white, 
his face toward me. Mintinsin had stepped behind. I 
heard the old Chinese give an order, as I thought, to one of 
his staff, still farther back toward the sailing craft; and at 
the same moment, almost folded in the intonations of his 
speech with the servant, was this sentence to me: 

“You be king here! You are one more man.” 

With his words, my good hand was drawn back. A 
small blunt pistol was placed in the palm of it, my fingers 
closed over by the Chinese hand—as a woman might place 
a mysterious gift in her lover’s. 

“No put away all boy things!’”” he muttered, and was 
walking blandly beside me again. 

Falkoner’s eyes were clearer, his manner more nearly 
calm than I had seen it so far. He asked me rather closely 
about my morning walk; where I had met Mintinsin; how 
long I had been abroad; how well I liked and how much I 
knew about his little “sailing piece,” as he called the craft. 

Breakfast was an affair. I remember a jug of cream so 
thick that the contents would not have spilled if rescued 
very quickly after overturning. I remember pushing aside 
birds, truffles, waffles and eggs to get to a deep dish that 
was brought midway in the repast. It had to do with the 
cream jug. 

This tale would flow freely if all were as easy to write as 
these few lines about that dish of fruit. In the center was 
a perfect persimmon, transparently ripe. The dish was 
edged with garnets of pomegranate. Banana disks of 
blended rose and gold were laid in layers over an ancient 
and holy offering of ripe peeled figs. Falkoner suggested 
honey with the cream. There was also a little coffee urn. 

Mintinsin alone served in the breakfast room. Falkoner 
inquired whether I cared for a little sail in the harbor, an- 
nouncing that, the Esther had a. chestful of steam in case 
there was no wind. 

“There is always a little blow outside the harbor,” he 
added. “‘Steam bores me; but there’s no use talking about 
getting out to sea with one’s front door jammed.” 

“Your sailing craft could slip over the Lagnon,” I said. 

Falkoner cleared his throat. 


“You think she could?” he inquired. ‘Do you think 


she could? She’s a deep one. Why, man, the Esther’s got 
the draft of a torpedo destroyer.” 

“Yes: she could slip out to sea,” I repeated. “I think 
she could get by even at low tide.” 


“He Has Loaded His Ship With All His Things. 


March 23, 1918 
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He Does Not Mean to Come Back’’ 


“Possibly we might venture to 
drop anchor and send a_ boat into 
the race,’’ he muttered. PD 

I was thinking that the woman had | 
asked me to goaway. I felt the little - 
pistol against my hip—a loathly touch. I recalled that 
she had been there nearly two years, and yet was unwilling i 
to trust the Chinese.- Still, Mintinsin apparently had 
turned his allegiance to me. z | 

Falkoner expressed great joy in my cigarettes, inquiring 
at length as to where they were procured, discussing the 
flavor with a connoisseur’s zest. He was speaking about 
certain Asiatic tobacco plantations when I heard our waltz 
again. 

Falkoner clapped his hands softly. Mintinsin camein. | 

“Can’t you find something for that Chino of yours to do, - 
to keep him away from that player piano?” ao | 

“T make him clean woodshed,”’ said Mintinsin. 

It seemed to me that she was using the music to plead 
with me to be careful or to go away; but I couldn’t forgo 
that trip across the harbor. 

We were no sooner aboard the Esther than I encountered! 
a new phase in Falkoner. Here was a man all suffused with 
himself, heavily conscious of his own commanding person- 
ality. He abandoned himself to confession, but seemed to 
regard me as co-shyster and co-criminal. He brimmed with 
a zeal to let me in on the details of his life up to this present 
moment, when he felt his own craft under his feet, crossin, 
the harbor he dared to call his own—‘“‘commanding as 
nifty a little school of Chinos as ever a white man banded 
together’’—commanding other things, which he confessed 
himself disinclined to mention just now. .. . ; 

I drew him on. There is something wicked about listen 
ing to a man who insists on unpacking a fool streak. 
wasn’t true to Magdalena Bay as I listened. The beauty 0} 
it went out of my eyes. Something inside answered lik 
sparks under the soft fanning wind. He touched m 
familiarly, saying: 

“Give me another one of those little cigarettes, Giddings 
Right sharp choice of tobacco, that!’’ 4 

I gave him a light too. I watched him fill his torso wit 
the first full fragrance and blow it out with a complacen 
that was also bull-like—his eyes softening into nonentit 
under the breeze of the narcotic. He answered the w 
like a schoolboy. All his moods were shoals. Now I me 
a sudden genial gust of friendship—hard to take: , 

“You want to know what it’s all about, don’t you 
You're a good head, Giddings. I saw that the first minu 
or two. It don’t take me all day to know a white man 
I’ve seen ’em come to me at the little worn desk in Duan 
Street—old men, partners of mine—saying: ‘Falkoner 
' (Continued on Page 26) i 
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““Not merely a carrot I say, 
But a tender and plump Chantenay. 

For I firmly opine that a soup to be fine 
Must be made in a superfine way.” 


BAe FFI > 


Why are we so “particular” 


Why do we insist that every small detail in the making i 
of Campbell's Vegetable Soup shall be exactly right? 

Because this means a soup that is tastier and more wholesome, one that gives you better 
food-value and health-value for your money, a soup that maintains the Campbell reputation, upon 
which our business absolutely depends. i 

For example, take carrots. We will not use a rough or ‘“‘prongy” carrot nor one with a harsh : 
pithy core. Our specifications require a smooth, well-cultivated type positively free from coarse- 
ness or bitterness. Ihe Chantenay carrot which the little chef above holds in his right hand is 
of a deep orange color inside and is sweet and tender all through—a perfect carrot. 

And we are particular with every ingredient in | 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


And 
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We consider each one of them important. fancy ‘‘head”’ rice — pearled barley, crisp green okra, 


there are 33 ingredients in all. 

We use large firm white potatoes for which we pay 
a high premium, sweet yellow Canadian rutabagas— 
which must not be less than five inches in diam- 
eter for our use, ‘‘Baby”’ lima beans — the pick of the 
yield, fancy Alaska peas — small and sweet, Dutch 
cabbage and ‘‘Country Gentleman”’ corn. We include 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or more. 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Clam Chowder 
Beef Consommé 
Bouillon Julienne 
Celery Mock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 


Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 


TOOK: FOR Srle 


12c a can 
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fresh celery and parsley and a purée of choice tomatoes. 
We blend these with a rich stock made from selected 
beef. We add a sprinkling of ““A.B.C.” macaroni and a 
delicate flavoring of leek, onion and sweet red peppers. 
Nourishing, appetizing, economical both to buy and 
to use—this wholesome soup should have a place in 
the regular menu of every American home. 


And never be without it. 


Pea 

Printanier 

Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vegetable-Beef 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


VEGETA 
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Josepy CAMPBELL CoMPANY 
= SAMOEN, NJ. Bee <a 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
what do you think of this man?’ Or: ‘Falkoner, how do 
you size up that chap yonder?’ I know when a 
man wants to come in and go out. Tell me now, Giddings, 
don’t this sort of thing pull you pretty hard? Aren’t you 
a bit sick now to know what it’s all about? I’m just the 
fellow to tell you te 

I didn’t believe what he said. I merely looked at him 
invitingly, but did not venture to speak. 

“Yes; I’ll tell you,” he repeated. “They think Fal- 
koner’s a little slow—here.” 

He placed his hand on his head with a look ‘of inde- 
scribable cunning. 

“T am badly off—I am. I need to be confined. Poor old 
Falkoner!” he drawled, his face reddening with joy at the 
play of his own wits. 

‘“‘Harbor, hacienda, yacht, the general idea that runs 
through the doings down here—oh, yes, we need a lot of 
help. That’s what you came for, wasn’t it?’’ he 
asked abruptly. 

I drew back and looked him over. I was unable to tell 
whether he believed I was an asylum agent or whether 
this was a new turn of his humor. 

‘very man to his own business,”’ he added. “This is 
yours. I got mine. The fact is, I am going to show you 
mine. I’ve not forgotten that. Come with me.’ 

He took me below into the cabin and opened the door I 
had glanced through a few hours before. One of the old 
iron-hooped casks was opened. He showed me truck and 
gear in gold—enough to start Columbus sailing out of Palos 
again. With a sweep of his hand he intimated that all the 
casks and jugs, weather-beaten and salt-incrusted, were 
filled with similar treasure. 

Another door beyond his cabin revealed a little compart- 
ment used customarily for personal effects and bedding. 
This also was filled from deck to deck. He shook with 
geniality as he explained that his only reason for cluttering 
his cabin with this junk was because the smaller compart- 
ments were insufficient to hold it; also, that he liked to 
keep it under his hand, as the sight of the treasure para- 
lyzed the morals of the Chinese. 

“Their morals are nervous anyway, Giddings,’’ he 
added. 

You’d be curious to know the exact nature of my 
thoughts at this time. We have all sat at our desks and 
dreamed of sucha moment. I confess I wasa little amazed 
and disappointed over the completeness of it all. There is 
nothing so disenchanting as attainment. "We hear that 
said a whole lot before we finally realize that the man who 
wrote it first meant what he said. The main joy is in antici- 
pation, and the chief pain for all concerned is because our 
ideals don’t work out as we picture they should. Sometime 
we learn to be wise enough to take it all as a passing 
show—to watch all life go by. 

I was dipping my hands into the gold pieces when the 
question smote me: ‘‘Yes; but why is he showing me?”’ 

If I knew the trade mind—and this was Falkoner’s brain- 
pan—he wasn’t intending to take on a partner at this stage 
of the game. A madman, preternaturally afraid of the law, 
already hurt by the law possibly, would be either at his 


Softly She Played a Few Measures of Our Waltz. .. . 
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best or wickedest in the presence of one he fancied had ~ 


come for him. This was it, IT concluded—altogether too 
early. He would undertake to buy me presently. 
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ee how did you hear of this? How did this sort of 
news reach you up in Duane Street?” I asked. 

Falkoner laughed. : 

“* A fair question. . Theold man died,” he giggled. 
‘“‘He came to Duane Street—an old sailorman. Ah, many 
times he came! Meantime,’’ Falkoner went on, “the 
doctors were finding fault with me. There was one who 
stood by ——” 

He checked himself again, and I glanced up to find what 
actually struck me as a decent look on his face. I think he 
meant the woman. 

“The old man wanted us to stake him,’’ he went on, less 
jerkily. ‘“‘He knew he could find the place. He had the 
papers. Why, Giddings, it was such a story as you’d read! 
We laughed at it. We lived by our brains back home, 
and yet we laughed at that old man. I mind him sitting 
across, his chair cocked up against the wall, telling his story 
over and over again—so patient about it. I think he told 
it a thousand times. We listened and looked at each other. 
If things were doing, we’d drive him out; but he’d always 
come back, his old white head brushed with a wet brush, 
and begin the story of the treasure he’d take us to. Then 
he rolled off the chair, telling it; and that was the day 
they were driving me mad—the doctors and all. I took 
from him the little papers, which he carried in a black case; 
then I called to them that old Archibald had a fit—called 
the doorman to come and take him out. It was a fit oi 

To me there was something hellish in the story. 

Falkoner saw only himself in it; that insane concentra- 
tion on his own symptoms and failings and actions; the 
old man reeling from the chair in the midst of the story he 
had told a thousand times, doubtless dreaming of his Mag- 
dalena Bay—doubtless seeing it with a beauty that Fal- 
koner never saw; the old white head smoothed with a wet 
brush—I caught it all, with a gulp! And he was only one 
of the many gullibles that came to that office in Duane 
Street. 

“T had to get away,” my companion resumed. “The 
thing had been drummed into my mind—Magdalena 
Bay! Magdalena Bay! I came down here because the 
name flashed home to me at the instant of lighting out 
from New York. I had no thought of finding the treasure 
particularly; but here it is, and there is more of it. It lay 
as he said.” 

“‘How did you get the Chinese?”’ 

He pulled me suddenly in toward the compartment, his 
voice very low: 

“The Mexicans are always snooping round! Why, the 
Mexican Government would take this stuff away from a 
man after he had spent a fortune getting it.” 

Very true, I thought; but why under heaven was Fal- 
koner telling me this? 

“‘T met Mintinsin here,’ he added: ‘‘Ah, there’s a lot 
to that old rascal; but he’s mine. He’s mine, body and 
soul, Giddings!” 


”? 


I Understood. 


There Was Wonder for Me in Every Note 
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Here was a man framing something to himself that he 
wanted badly to believe—at least one could take it so. 

“T decided to use Mintinsin rather than the Mexicans, 
Mexicans are always snooping round,” he repeated. “And 
when I needed other boys to work, to build the house, to 
man the ship, to find the treasure, to serve at the table, 
police the kitchen, and all that, old Mintinsin delivered the 
goods. There’s a deep one, that old rascal! I say, Gid- 
dings, some class to him!” 

“And you found it according to old Archibald’s papers?” 
I asked. 

The Esther had drifted across the harbor under a few 
pounds of steam, and Falkoner was now making prepara- 
tions to drop her hook in some still water close to the 
northern shore. We were forty or fifty fathoms from the 
race, where the Lagnon lay sprawled. I followed his eyes to 
the point where the northern promontory had fallen away, 

“ Perhaps—perhaps ” T heard him mutter. 

“T asked you,” I repeated, “did the treasure hunt turn 
out according to the little papers in the wallet?” 

He leaned to me with a leer, and that curious manner of 
the small mind delighting to dangle a morsel before the 
eyes of another. 

“Tt hasn’t all turned out! We’re not through down hem 
yet. They always used to say back in Duane Street that 
Falkoner would never leave a job half done!’’ He laughed 
the same laugh of that morning. Now, as then, his eyes 
were turned toward the spars of the Lagnon. 

“But how do the Mexicans trouble you, Falkoner?” 

I had become careless by this time, since he was appar- 
ently ready for me to know all. 

“Both from land and sea. They hang round. You never 
know when they will come or what they want.” 

I glanced up at the northern pillar of the portal, from 
which the lintel rock had hung. 

“You noticed it?’”’ he asked, glancing with excitement at 
Mintinsin, who stood by. 

I fancied the deep scorn the Chinese felt for the other’s 
passion for approbation, which gave away the secrets of 
Magdalena Bay to a stranger. 

“Yes: I missed it the morning we hung off for light, 
waiting to come in—why, yesterday morning,” I added 
with a laugh. 

“Tt seems longer than that,’’ he muttered. “Do you | 
suppose they would miss it from sea? I mean, would they 
all look as close as you did?” 

I saw what he wanted and said: 

“You know~I liked your little harbor. If a man likes a 
place he’s apt to look it over tenderly.” 

SoLt hung by a thread—had hung by a thread for | 
centuries,” he ventured. “It was there—and then it i 
wasn’t. . Time comes when everything falls—that’s | 
what old Mintinsin says.” : 

Falkoner cursed softly. He didn’t like the thought of the 
day of reckoning for all. 

“T had an idea that someone helped it with dynamite,” 

I remarked. 

“It could be done,’ he laughed. 
done—eh, Mintinsin?”’ 

(Continued on Page 28) 


“Yes; it could be 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

The Chinese made a neat picture of a teetering rock with 
his fingers, completing it with the remark: 

“Hang noose over and pull him down.” 

“Ah, of course!” said I. 

Then Falkoner told me of a Mexican gunboat that was in 
the habit of lying up for weeks at a time in Magdalena Bay. 

“The fallen rock relieved us of that,” he added. 

It was midforenoon. Falkoner, Mintinsin, two Chinese 
and myself now descended into the launch and motored 
to the race. 

We made fast to a bowlder from the bow of the launch 
and drew ourselves into slow water under the very ledge 
upon which I had lain. The tide was down now, and yet I 
figured that the brigantine could pass with ease between 
the two masts of the Lagnon. Falkoner steadily took the 
conservative side of the estimate. 

“Ag the owner’’—he began several times, in making 
different objections. 

I finally dropped the matter and climbed from the rail 
to the ledge. 

I find myself now under the impulse to acquaint you 
again with the sea and the sky; the dim zigzag shadow of 
the Lagnon; the white foam of her masts as they cut the 
race; the great creamy cliffs, straight up; the glaring sap- 
phirebay; the ruby roof, lying in a thin gold smoke 
across—that roof where she was sheltered. 

Falkoner was prodding the steep, rocky bank 
under the launch, as if to locate the narrow ledges 
that jutted down so quickly into the black depths. 
He was handling a pike pole, and he crossed the 
launch to the side nearest me. I was not even 
curious about his movements. I wanted to drift 
into the same delicious reverie that I had known 
on this ledge yesterday. 

With the tail of my eye I saw Falkoner picking 
down with the unshod end of the pike. The hook 
end was rocking up and down in the air, curiously 
near my shoulder. I drew back, a little seaward, 
to give him more room. Then I saw his face turn 
up to me for a second. Before I read the ugly 
meaning there—for a man is always slow to 
take his own murder for granted—the pike went 
by, taking a piece out of my left shoulder. 

Falkoner was six inches out of the way. He 
had wanted my throat. He was screaming now, 
like yesterday. I drew back out of the reach of 
a second thrust. 

I had to swallow quickly two or three times. 
The ugliness of the manner of the new wound 
induced a nausea. I huddled back against the 
pillar and was safe from the pike for an instant; 
but by the screaming commands below I knew 
Falkoner was making the launch loose, so that 
he could draw back a little and put me to death 
with a bullet. You’ll have to tell me why he 
didn’t do this at first. ‘ 

I remembered the tap at my door in the night. 

I remembered her standing there. Iremembered 
her petition—the loveliness of it. . Aman 
is curiously brought up. The ethics of the open 
demand that he invariably do the inconsiderate 
thing from a woman’s standpoint— costing pos- 
sibly the dearest thing she has, his own life, 
simply because he’s afraid to appear ‘afraid be- 
fore men. 

I glanced about, though I knew very well that 
there was nothing but the sea for me. Here 
was havoc. The cries were as abominable as yester- 
day—the passion of them, that he had missed; that 
he was temporarily cut off from his murder job by the 
right angles of the ledge; his frenzy to finish the work. 

I heard them reverse the motor—felt myself grow- 
ing colder and colder. The horror was that Mintinsin 
and the two Chinese let the murder go on. The day 
was fine as ever, but the light had suddenly taken 
on a desolate and mocking look to my eyes. I had 
lost the human warmth from life. I contemplated the 
misery of the woman when the yacht returned—misery, 
not so much for me, perhaps, as for the murder; the deep- 
ening of horror upon her days under the ruby roof. 

I saw a quick look from Mintinsin as his hand reached 
round to his robe at the hip. Even that did not:remind me 
of my one big chance. . . . My face was low to the 
surface of the ledge, my hands dropped out toward the 
edge. I saw Falkoner’s helmet; then the beady bufning 
eyes; then the lifted shoulder as he brought the rifle to 
position. It was not until that second that I thought of the 
gun in my pocket. The Chinese had reminded me of it, 
meantime obeying Falkoner. 

The boyish thing had really been put far away, so far as 
I was concerned. It was no good now. Falkoner had me 
covered. I heard the shot. I was standing on the rock—I 
dived;. a second shot in the air. 

I laugh to think of the pain in my hand as. I struek the 
water. It quite astonished me—the answer of the wound 


of yesterday to that'slap of brine. It made me whimper a - 


bit, the feeling of utter loss and loneliness and pain that I 
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knew that instant, swimming under water. Something 
primitive, that deep pain of being wounded, cornered, 
put to death; the end of the job mangled and delayed by a 
botcher. A quick review of many savage lives, this, and 
queerly the idea of death came to me as a Shielding wing, a 
dark, soft, deep black wing. But it was so slow to fold me 
in—that was the agony. All this hacking and 
drowning was ages long—and she was to be on the other 
side. 

I did not want to come up, but throat and temples were 
bursting. There was a quick play of will force against a 
suffocation in the chest. I had often wondered whether a 
man could stay under water, in case he really wanted to 
drown. I got the answer that morning. No; a man can- 
not stay under water, even if he knows a rifle shot is ready 
for his emerging head. The moment comes when he lets 
go, and the bubbles come forth with the shriek, the blood 
in his veins pounding like an iron mill—the anguish to tear 
his chest open to let in wind and daylight. 

The thought of the shot was nothing, I assure you. At 
best, Falkoner was no marksman. I heard the crack of his 
rifle, and saw the corner of the big portal only fifteen or 
twenty feet away. It would shut me off again from the 
small boat. I breathed deep, once, twice, risking a shot 
or two more—then dived again and swam for the corner of 


the rock. I 


came up, 

breathed 

DRS NOS Na! Mintinsin Had Caught Me Peering Into the 
the dee p Captain's Cabin, Eyes Bulging, Doubtless, at 
shadow, for the Cargo Piled There Hi 
the sun had 


not yet touched the seaward side of the portal. Falkoner 
did not follow. 
was dead; that his lust had turned to fear. 

“It was about at this point that I understood why Fal- 
koner had risked the self-gratification of telling me all ‘his 
plans and. achievements—because he had.made up his 
mind to spoil any chance of my blabbing. : 


Ix 


CRAWLED out of the surf to the narrow sand strip, 


facing the open sea. In the intervals between the lei- 
surely tumbling ‘waves I heard the subsiding outcries of 
Falkoner—heard another shot and the scream of a Chinese. 


I think he made himself believe that I 


“been much crisp bacon and black coffee meantime. 


(the day must bring forth some action on my part toward 
the hacienda with the ruby roof. The crew of the Lagnon 
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I wondered whether it could be Mintinsin. Grimly an old — 
thought of the water fronts came to me as I lay panting on ~ 
the sand—that it’s bad luck to killa Chinaman. A lot of 
white men have tried that in large and breezy moods. I 
had heard some of them whimper afterward. I did not 
hear much of Falkoner’s voice in speech again, however, 
after it dwindled down that morning. The best thing about 
the day was that I was able so thoroughly to forget the 
little six-shooter in my pocket. 

My left shoulder looked as if a shark had twisted off a 
small piece.. The small wound in my hand was pounding 
out of all proportion. I had been very thoroughly shot at — 
on the ledge and in the water, but all I could discover was 
one bullet wound in the heavy shoulder muscle of the back. 
That, too, was on the left side. The thing was bleeding 
badly. I stanched it as well as possible with the wet shirt. 
I seldom wanted a cigarette as I did that moment; but 
they were soaked and swollen. The little hunting case, 
supposed to be water-tight, had betrayed me. 

It was hard to get the laugh working in that adventure 
of pain. I tried to think it out coherently, sitting up on the 
sand. I could not go back just now. I had to have a 
drink and a real bandage pretty soon. San Juan Baptiste 
was miles away—some of the men had said fifteen or 
eighteen. 

I might make that town. Also, I might not. I fell away 
in a kind of reverie, wishing I could hear her playing the 
Tschaikovsky waltz again—wishing she could play me 
home to her that way; that no man and no matter stood 
between; that I could go to her in that dim music room, 
the bamboo branches waving at the window; see her rise 
and turn obediently to play for me at my word. ’ 

I let out a yelp, scrambling to my feet. Then I had to 
laugh at it. A man gets so atrociously serious when his 
nerves are pounding a bit. If we really had ourselves in 
hand we could tell a wound when to hit it up or not. 

I went over it all again. I could not go back to her. I 
could not stay here on the sand and bleed to death. I had 
to start out. It was straight elimination. No possibility 
but that of reaching San Juan Baptiste. I have always 
found it so—if a man can really generate enough will 
force, something gives. He is tested and twisted to the 
last ounce; but if he manages not to give way conditions 
ease a bit. : 

I had completely forgotten the Lagnon crew of yester- 
day, but had not staggered forward five minutes before a 
voice hailed me. I heard someone saying: 

“It’s the passenger! It’s Giddings again!” 

I seemed under water—their voices far above in the — 
sunlight. Two men were explaining to each other how 
hard hit and bleeding I was. They thought a wild beast 
had torn out my shoulder. They were more 
nearly right than they knew. . Now 
the old water battle had me. It seemed I 
wanted to come up, but I could not. It was 
getting a deeper blue about me—a deeper 
cold, a denser pressure. All I knew after that 
was:a kind of relaxation, the sense of every- 
thing going out—the whole works shutting 
down and dropping out. ~ 

’ I awoke in the late afternoon. The shore 
had been shadowed when I sank to the sand, 
but the sunlight was searching and furious 
now. The faces of the sailormen looked 
familiar. I remember calling for a drink and 
asking the same old question a man always 
does, coming in from a day that has been too’ 
much for him: ‘‘Where am I?” a 

The Lagnon party—all but these two 
sailors—had gone to San Juan Baptiste. 
These watched over the stores—water, biscuits and 
canned things, now piled under tarpaulins carefully 
against the cliffs. They gave mea complete course 
of bandages while the sun went down. It was almost 
as hard to take as to deny them the account of my 
twenty-four hours inland. They were really artful 
about drawing forth the story of the three wounds. | 
They allowed that one might be a shark’s bite; that} 
any kind of heavy work might break a hand as deli- 


cate as mine; they figured that nothing but a bullet | 
had entered the shoulder. ; = | 
| 


Lastly they noted, with some reason, that the char 
acteristics of the wounds opposed each other—that is, 
one was not likely to get a broken hand and a gunshot | 
during the same encounter in which he would suffer | 
a piece torn out of his shoulder—and all on the same_ 
side!’ Similar premises were variously placed till I rolled 
over against the cliff and went to sleep; but there had 


The pounding of the surf on the shore woke me the next) 
dawn*a torture in my wounds from its pounding. That 
dull throbbing of the shore, hardly perceptible at another 
time,.was excruciating now. The sailors were snoring like 
thieves.. It occurred to me after several moments that 


i 
; 


‘was expected back from San Juan Baptiste this morning. 
(Continued on Page 30) a 
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AR’S stern exigencies have speeded up industrial 
evolution. Consequently, the principle of standard- 
ization is fast attaining world-wide recognition. 
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In America the Continental Motor has always been a 
strong exponent of this cardinal principle of efficiency. In 
their design Continental Motors embody in standardized 
form the best of all engineering research. Large scale pro- ma 
duction gives the utmost economy in manufacture. Quantity 
buying permits rigid specification of materials. The result 
is a standardized product, interchangeable in parts, of uni- 
formly high quality. 


Therefore, the Continental Motor is today the choice of 
more than 170 manufacturers of passenger cars and motor 
trucks, of 15,000 dealers and sub-agents, of hundreds of 
thousands of owners. All of these through Continental 
power multiply their own power. They thus bear living 
testimony to Continental efficiency, and confirm its title as 
America’s Standard Motor. 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

I thought of taking the whole party with 
me for the call upon Falkoner; but the 
more I thought the less I liked that idea. 
Also, I should have difficulty in getting 
away after the party arrived. They would 
want to know all about it—at least what 
sort of menagerie I kept in yonder and why 
they were not allowed to investigate the 
animals. Asa matter of fact, I should have 
quite enough difficulty with my two atten- 
tive sailormen. This point brought me the 
idea of slipping away quietly just now. 

It tookall the nerve I had toget out from 
under the blankets, even in that tropic 
climate. Thre is a second of utter isolation 
in such rising—cold and stiffened wounds, 
recent loss of blood and general defeat. 
There was mystery about it too. The earth 
pulls so hard. If a man can bring a/laugh 
to the attraction and resist it, the next 
reservoir of his strength opens, and he is 
a fuller human afterward; also a happier. 
The growth of backbone in a man is a race 
between how much he ean stand and how 
often. 

I took along a bottle of water and a 
pocketful of crackers. There was an odd 
sadness about crossing the ledge again— 
that ledge where I had had such a queer 
boyish joy two mornings before and such a 
savage confronting of death yesterday. 

I heard the bird song high among the 
cliffs. It brought a bit of warm life to me 
in that great bewildering pain. Birds al- 
ways had something special to say to me, 
even when a lad.. I remember my mother 
at her sewing—how I would see a smile 
round her lips, and would listen for a bird 
song somewhere out among the trees, if I 
had not heard it already, because I knew 
the particular smile—delicate, soft, elate— 
that she had for the birds, and nothing else. 

That was the longest day I ever lived. 
The world ought not to leave a man so 
empty inside as I found myself that day. 
Here I was, close to thirty years old— 
suffering actually because I 
was alone with passing hours. 
Nothing is to be considered 
compared with that ghastly 
ennui of waiting for the night. 
They say that certain prison- 
ers have become happy and 
changed because every ex- 
ternal activity was denied 
them. I know from that one 
day how they must have suf- 
fered before they were turned 
within. The Kingdom of 
Heaven is said to be within; 
but I could not & 
find even the 5 
outer bounda- 4 
ries. I winced 
under the slow- 4. 
moving sun, “# 
squinted my 
eyes at the 
dazzling of the sea, tried 
one position after another 
on the hillside, seeking for 
shade in the thin dry 
thickets, for the rainy sea- 
son was long past. No Kingdom of Heaven 
in my interior—only loneliness and agony 
and fear, to say nothing of the wires jammed 
with messages of physical pain to and from 
the brain. 

My roost on the steep hillside overlooked 
the hacienda, but not the path to the river 
mouth where the yacht lay. Hours passed 
without a single movement or sound. I 
was suffering with thirst before noon, a bit 
feverish from the wounds and the exposure 
to the heat. I held off from the water 
bottle until toward the end of the day; but 
the denial was more wearing, I think, than 
the actual lack would have been. 

I had no fixed plan except to wait for 
darkness and to slip down into the gardens 
of the hacienda. Dimly I wanted to wait 
somewhere near; perhaps in that clump of 
bamboos which waved by the window of 
the music room. Possibly her room was 
not far from that. My hope was to see 
her. After that, all thoughts diverged; all 
plans diffused. 

Dark at last! Descending toward the 
single lamp, I felt that the sound of the 
piano would be like a deep drink of the soul 
to me. I could not hold the thought of 
danger. Moments passed in which I ut- 
terly forgot the big ramifications of treas- 
ure hunting that animated all the others in 
the harbor save herself. There was even 
ae the surge of the delight that lovers 

eel. 

I heard the low notes of the nesting birds 
on the slopes. With new meaning, their 
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matings came home to mind as I made my 
way stealthily through the tangle. I could 
not remember that any reason had been 
given me to expect other than the courtesy 
of a stranger from this woman. The in- 
tensity of the hours since the moment of 
meeting her had either pulled me altogether 
out of the normal passage of things, or else 
into a higher sanity that revealed the ways 
of a man with a maid. 

The single light was at the outer doorway 
of the hacienda, on the broad porch where 
I had first conversed with Mintinsin. I 
listened intently near there for many min- 
utes, but there was not a sound or step 
within the house. I moved, at length, 
round the different windows—there were 
more than one, screened on the outside with 
bamboo clumps—paused especially long at 
one I considered to be the piano room, 
and was well back in the shadows by the 
porch again, without encountering a single 
sign of life. 

[ was drained—the stuff sort of gone out 
of me. The little six-shooter from Mintin- 
sin had bruised and scalded my hip by 
contact all that day. I thought of it be- 
cause, in the chill of fear that something 
might have happened to the woman, I was 
more ready than ever before to use it now. 


x 


DON’T know how long I stood there 

before my concentration moved from the 
hacienda to the river mouth where Fal- 
koner’s craft was moored. If the outfit had 
cleared from the house and vicinity, the 
ship, of course, would be gone. I had risen 
to make for the moorings when I heard a 
step on the far side of the hacienda, and 
heard Falkoner’s voice cry: 

“Esther! Esther!” 

“Yes!’’—trailed wearily from within. 

He called several times, evidently mak- 
ing his way toward her through the dark 
house. Light was finally turned on in the 
piano room. Perhaps she had been there in 
the dark—at least she was waiting 
there for him now. I took my 
place quietlyinthe bamboo clumps, 
all weariness gone. Awe stole over 
me. I was to learn now the relation 
of these two. I was to be at hand in 
case she needed help. 

The door opened. I saw him 
enter, hat in hand, advance shyly, 
a queer lurch to his shoulders— 
a self-depreciatory note in his 
manner, altogether 
new. 

“T came back to 
ask you again,’ he 
said. ‘‘We’ve got to 
get out 
of here. 
Yo OWevae 

F stuck so 
fare. dealt 
get better. 


For an Hour or More They Ransacked the House, Room After 
Room Was Lit and Looted 


Honest, I’ll get better, Esther. You’vestuck 
sofar. Don’t leave the ship now!”’ 

He came a step nearer. Her face was 
averted, but her hand rested against him. 
She did not speak. 

“You know what happens to me when 
you go away?” 

“T know what happens to you when I am 
here,’”’ she said hopelessly. “‘You are not 
getting any better. I might make it my 
mission in life to hold your wretched nerve 
ends together; but you don’t answer my 
ministrations any more. You are not better; 
not more of a man between times. You’re 
killing yourself for gold. That is what 
started it all in New York. That’s what is 
finishing you here. You are selling your 
soulfor gold! ... 

“I shall stay here until the Mexicans 
come, and then go over the mountains and 
back to the North.” 

“But the money that you have invested 
with me ——” 
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“T would not stay for that. I do not 
care for that,’’ she said with a chill in her 
voice as if it were a hateful subject between 
them. ‘Nor will I stay longer because my 
father wished it. He did not understand 
about that any more than he understood 
about the Falkoner investments. . . . 
Go to sea. I shall be perfectly safe here— 
far safer than at sea with you and that 
wicked old monster who serves you.” 

Falkoner’s shoulders were hunched now. 
His face turned toward her from the side. 
He moved about her softly, expectantly— 
something as a pugilist might do round a 
helpless opponent; but that was only the 
external. I had heard the words of each. I 
heard his whining now, revealing depths of 
affection. This deeper, saner part of the 
man knew what it meant for the woman to 
be taken away. I saw her as his niece or 
ward, or the daughter of a man having an 
ancient partnership with Falkoner’s house; 
but, over all, she was the one hope of this 
pitiful human heart. 

On the other hand, Falkoner wanted to 
be free from all restraint. I think there 
was a lust in his brain to get loose from the 
Mexican harbor with his treasure—not 
even to have her recriminating eyes upon 
him. Some frenzy of his to be free—at 
large, I sensed. 

A few sentences more opened wider areas 
for the imagination. I concluded that Fal- 
koner had been allowed to leave New York 
and the surveillance of the alienists only 
because the woman had consented to be 
with him. Perhaps she was recognized by 
the doctors as a single mollifying influence, 
for he cried out: 

“Tf they find me without you they will 
take me back! Esther, think of them— 
taking me back!” 

Her head was bowed a little. 

“You promised you would stay with 
me!”’ he cried. 

a She put out her handsswiftly and touched 
im. 

“T did not think you would do criminal 
things! The blasting of the rock to 
fall across the harbor mouth; the sunken 
ship that turned in here for shelter; the 
stranger who came to this house two days 
ago, and whom you took away yester- 
day ” 

“He went back to his own people.” 

“T cannot be sure! Bring me proof of 
that—just bring me proof of your truth in 
that one thing and I will go to sea with 


you. 

So they had talked of this before. He 
snapped his fingers ludicrously for such a 
moment. 

“A woman never understands!”’ he ex- 
claimed in a kind of triumph. “‘Haven’t I 
told you that he’s gone? Haven't I told 
you that we must go tosea? That I cannot 
delay to find this road rammer? Haven't I 
told you that he slipped away as soon as we 
got at the harbor mouth—that I am not 
responsible?” 

“That you are not responsible?”’ she re- 
peated, searching his face. 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
I heard her say: 

“No; there’s no need for you to ask me 
again. A woman never understands! Fol- 
lowing her own will, 
a woman inevitably 
does the wrong 
thing! How often I 
have heard that in 
the Falkoner house! 
But, once in a life— 
just for once—I must 
do the thing as I 
see it. To-night I 
stay!” 

He left her. I saw the lights turned out 
again in the piano room. I had forgotten 
even my wounds. Something had happened 
to me. I never would be quite the same 
again. I had not comprehended how heavily 
the mystery of her part in that’ house had 
weighed upon me. That was lifted and 
cleared. I saw much more than the words 
would show—years of adherence to prom- 
ises and arrangements made by others; an 
intolerable travail of loyalty—the giving 
of a greater life to make easier the ways of 
the smaller. . . . Above all, I saw the 
clear bracing character of her. It was like 
northern pines and spring waters to me— 
that refreshing glimpse of purity which 
forms in a kind of dream in the heart of a 
man who is held long in the tropics; the 
diamond heart of her, flawless and master- 
fully cut, having passed through many 
tests and pressures, all frosts and flames 
and refinements, finished in clarity and 
intrinsic radiation. . . . 
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J heard the screen on the other side of the 
hacienda open and shut softly as Falkoner — 
went out. She was alone. I wanted 
to signal to her at once; but patience came — 
to me from the deep joy of recent revela- 
tions. If they were going to embark at 
once I might wait for their passing—even 
wait for morning before making my pres- 
ence known. I could stand by and see that 
no evil befell her. That was enough for 
this high, great night. 

The moist breath of the jungles; the 
dew upon the grass; the warm tonic air 
from the slopes, charged all day with burn- 
ing light; the house of her presence; the 
soft singing of the surf, so gentle and desul- 
tory; a quarter waxing moon, halfway 
down the slope toward the portal, its light 
on the great creamy pillars, its path across 
the magic purple of the little harbor; the 
great breath of the life and the future 
beyond that portal; the open uncharted 
seas—days ahead for any heroisms, all life 
a game, arousing play, the comrade found— 
days with her! That was one of my high 
minutes of life. 

I was in the path toward the brigantine. 
Falkoner was only fifty yards ahead, hay- 
ing dallied somehow. He was always hea 
in the brush—always a flutter about his — 
step. I think the same flutter was in his 
mind. It broke all rhythm of thought. 

There was a fire on theshore. The Chinese 
were without their admirable house gar- — 
ments, in the midst of the heavy work of 
lading for the sea. The figure of Falkoner 
was still obscured in the jungle. Mintinsin 
stood halted between the ship’s waist and 
the fire on the shore. 

I saw his hand go out toward his nearest 
native, then drop to his side. All was as 
before. He had heard the white man’s 
step. : 

I was listening to some song of the heart 
within. As I look at it now, the moment 
was as ominous as that on the rock, before 
the first stroke of the pike pole. — 

Falkoner stepped into the firelight. Then 
it seemed to me that a native bent to ex- 
amine the cloth of the white man’s blouse 
at the waist—a most absurd fancy of mine. 
Another gesture from Mintinsin; then a 
queer galvanic jerk on the part of Falko- 
ner’s body in the firelight, and Falkoner’s 
familiar scream, the scream of his obsession. 

I should know that scream twenty years 
from now. , 

He did not fall, but ran backward, his 
hands playing out hideously from his body, 

a sag over his whole figure, the screaming ~ 
incessant—running backward, keeping the 
natives in front of him. Another 
quick intonation from Mintinsin, who 
watched but did not move. Falkoner’s 
back met the stern rope of the Esther and 
he wheeled over, as one would dive back- 
ward fromaraft. I had been running to help 
him, but halted now. His body dangled 
there. A native stabbed him three times in | 
the abdomen. The screams were lower, the 
body shaking on the rope. The Oriental 
stood back a second; then dipped his knife © 
again. 

There was now no need for me. I watched - 
Mintinsin. His two hands slowly rubbed | 
together. Now they parted. His arms_ 
dropped to his side. He walked forward, 
with dignity, to the place where the white — 
man lay sprawled and still twitching over 
the rope. Falkoner’s head was bent back. — 
Mintinsin’s hand closed for a moment upon 
the upturned throat. He drew in the skirts 
of his wonderful coat as he bent, so that it _ 


would not touch the body. 
I WAS sick with myself, for a minute, for 
halting at the instant Falkoner flipped 
back on the Esther’s stern line. Though 
you may like me less for not running to 
Falkoner’s assistance at that moment, 
can only say that the impulse was checked 
in time, and that I was spared from wasting 
my life by the quick thought of the futility 
of the step. 

Creeping back toward the hacienda, I 
paused. The thought of Mintinsin stag-| 
gered me a bit. The cold monster! The 
actual assassin was a clean little viper com- 
pared. I laughed alittle just now. For the 
first time I understood why Mintinsin had 
given me the pistol. He had planned, 
doubtless for many days, to do away with 
Falkoner. He may have hesitated on ac- 
count of the snooping Mexicans, who were | 
probably aware of all the externals of life. 
on the Bay shore. He had placed the pistol | 
in my hands that I might spare him the 
ugly job of killing his master. 2 

(Concluded on Page 33) % 
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There will be no bread cards in America 
if you do your part 


HE world is short of food. Abroad in the war- 
ring countries, where harvests have been reduced 
and the want of food is distressing, whole nations must 
do their marketing with food cards. Everyone must 
wait his turn, must limit his daily food to a minimum. 
Here in America, though many are saving, we are 
still wasting food—wasting enough to feed millions. 
What are you doing in your home—saving or 
wasting? 

There is pressing need for everyone to save the food 
and eat less wheat—not only to help feed our fighting 
men, and those of our Allies, but also to make un- 
necessary the bread card. 


‘‘Bread for all if none is wasted”’ 
—Hoover. 


Wheat is the most important food of all to save. 
The world’s demand on America for wheat is stupen- 
dous—America has never failed, but there will be 
wheat for all on/y if every American home saves, and 
stops the daily waste of bread and flour. 


How to save wheat 


Eat more potatoes, fruits and vegetables. 
Have one No-Wheat meal each day in your home. 
Observe two wheatless days each week—Monday and 


Wednesday. 


Eat no bread or rolls that do not contain at least 20% 
other cereals than wheat. 
If you have eliminated waste—save one more slice of 
bread a day. 
_ Order your bread regularly in advance. The baker 
will then bake only as much bread as will be sold and eaten. 
The bakers are under regulation of the Food 
Administration. The bread they now make meets 
with the Government regulation for wheatless days. 


The bakers of America are saving millions of 
bushels of wheat by co-operating with the Govern- 
ment in making Victory Bread which is made of 20% 
other cereal than wheat flour. 

This is the bread you should eat every day, the 
bread you may eat on wheatless days if no other wheat 
substitutes are available. It means a real saving of wheat. 


Now is the time to save 


This-is.no time’ to experiment. GExperiments 
generally lead to waste—NOW is the time to save. 

Begin today—do your part, whether you dake or 
duy—co-operate with the Government, and there will 
be bread for all in America. 

Every crust, every pound, every handful of flour 
you save is your vitally needed help in winning the 
war. 


Published and Copyrighted 1918 by the 
National Association of Master Bakers 


BAKERS OF AMERICA 


Every AMERICAN HousEwIFE SHOULD SIGN THE PLEDGE CARD oF THE UNITED StTaTEs Foop ADMINISTRATION 
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~ KEEPING the seer: TOGETHER 


T takes more than three meals a 
day and a roof to hold a family to- 
gether. T’az’s only cupboard love! 


No, the real cementing influence, as 
many parents have found, is for the 
family to emzoy itself together, as it does 
at the motion picture theatre. 


Son will chip in on the party as well 
as Daughter and the youngsters, when 
it comes to seeing with the old folks 
the first-class motion picture plays of 
Paramount and Artcraft. 


ments of your local theatres. 


* Three Ways to Know 


O7LE By seeing these trade- LWO By seeing these trade- three By seeing these trade- 
marks or names in the advertise- marks or names on the front of marks or names flashed on the 
the theatre or in the lobby. 


», FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION | 


= ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L.LASKY Vice Pres. CECIL B.DE MILLE De Sear a St 
NEW xO gs oe 
cM 


And there’ sno pretence about it either 
—not ‘‘yust once to please Dad’’}—but 
they all go because the fascination of 
Paramount and Arrtcraft ge¢s them/ 


The fascination of the foremost stars, 
—that’s Paramount and Artcraft! 


The fascination of superb directing, 
—that’s Paramount and Artcraft! 


The fascination of clean motion pic- 
tures, conceived and constructed with 
the fire of genius and the passion of art— 
that 1s Paramount! — that is Artcraft! 


how to be sure of seeing Paramount 


and Artcraft Motion Pictures 


screen inside the theatre 


March 23,1918 


(Concluded from Page 30) 
Mintinsin, beyond question, thought I 
would begin shooting at once when I real- 
ized Falkoner’s intention to get me. Per- 
haps he hoped we should put each other 
out of the way. In any case, it would be 
easy to say that I, a stranger, had been 
hunted down for murdering Falkoner. ... 
Curiously the picture of Mintinsin drawing 
his coat back from the body of that pitiful 
white man passed and repassed through 
my mind. 


On the way round the hacienda I noticed | 


boxes and cans of provisions piled on the 


smaller porch there, ready to be carried to | 


the ship. So the natives would be back, 
possibly for many trips, before making their 
way across the harbor. Falkoner had said 
that the high tide would be at three in the 
morning. eae 

It was now scarcely ten. Mintinsin 
would, no doubt, arrange to cross thewedged 
portal at the moment of the flood. 

At this point I realized what a complica- 


tion the woman must appear to that care- . 
ful, calculating Oriental mind, now free ° 


from the madman. This thought quickened 
my steps to the main veranda. Would he 
leave her here—now that Falkoner was out 
of the way? Would he allow her to remain 
to tell the Mexicans about the treasure and 
the get-away of the Chinese with an Amer- 
ican yacht and Spanish gold? Mintinsin 
might plan to sail for Asia or some of the 


islands; but, even so, ships talk to one | 


another. Her story would make reckonable 
the possibility of his being overhauled. .. . 

Shy again I became, as my hand touched 
the knob of the screen. All that I had heard 


rhaps had no significance, so far as my | 


ife’s story was concerned. The world was 
full of free women; which had nothing to 
do with the fact of my tumultuous adora- 


tion. 

Would she do this thing I meant to ask of 
her, for me? I wanted it so badly that I 
weakened myself. A man should always be 
powerful enough to face a denial with tran- 
Muillity. ... . 

I pushed through the reception hall. 
Quite enough speculation, I thought. The 
piano room held a fragrance; some gentle 
breath of her presence—just fancy perhaps. 
Certainly I was fanciful where she was 

' concerned. Queer how a man can tell a lot 
of things in a story like this that he would 
not tell to his closest friend at a dinner with 

‘wine. Fanciful? Yes. I went to the far 

| door and called: 

“Esther!”’ 

No answer. I went through the corridor 
there and the little hall that turned after 
three steps down, and called: 

“Esther!” 

Now I smelled the jasmine and heard the 
| water flowing through earthen pipes, the 
_air playing across damp earthen tiles. I 
| knew—fanciful perhaps—that this was her 
| bathing place. Jasmine and sandal for 
that, and the water over the earthen tiles. 

I should always remember. 

“Wsther!” I called. 

And then I came to the wicker door, 
| which swung forward at my touch. Tensity 
‘in the silence. In a flash I was aware that 
| she was present—that she heard me, but 

was slow to answer; that she stood just 
beyond the next door. She had thought me 
far away—possibly dead. 

“Tt is I—I—to whom you played!” 

“oe Oh!” 

“To whom you played the little Russian 
waltz. I must speak with you. It’s really 
urgent—if you don’t mind!” 

“T will come to you; but don’t wait 

' there! Go back and wait in the piano room. 

Is it really urgent?’’ she asked. 

es, ” 


“Then wait where you are. I will hurry.” 
I wondered, standing there, whether I 
should ever see that place of the fountain in 
‘daylight! It seemed I had never breathed 
air so soft and moist and fragrant. The few 
“moments of waiting before she came were 
| indescribable. I was dipping into back 
| ages—touching all the pain and power of 
) trysts in Babylon and Damascus, by moun- 
' tain spring and desert pool—and one haunt- 
Ing memory of a lotus pond, where the 
fountain played the basic theme of all 
romance. 

I did not hear the inner door open. She 
was beside me almost at the creak of the 
wicker—her hand upon my arm. I turned 
and walked with her; yet I was led. One 

to be led through a dark house by a 


Woman one loves! I think the house would . 


have to be near Magdalena Bay, and that 
you would have to cross those dripping tiles 
and hear the fountain play, to get the full 


. tlement. 
_ shore to the sailors’ camp—that might be 
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measure of that enchantment. A series of 
low questions: 

“They do not know you are here?”’ 

“ce fo ped 

“They will be back soon. There are 
many things here in the house that they 
will load for the voyage.” 

“T came quickly, in a kind of panic. I 
thought they might try to load you too.” 

“No. He would not do that. I told him 
I would not go. He would not dare to do 
that!” 

I did not tell her. 

“Mintinsin might advise,’”’ I suggested. 
“The old Chinese takes few chances. He 
might suggest that you be forced to go.” 

“What would you have me do?” she 
whispered. 

**T want you to come with me.”’ 

“Where?” 

“That is secondary. Over the hills, 
across the mesa—into some Mexican set- 
Or we might go round by the 


best. We should be joined there, or at-San 
Juan Baptiste, by my friends, the sur- 
vivors of the Lagnon.” 

She left my side without answering—a 
little pressure on my sleeve, which signified 
that I should stay where I was. I heard the 
brush of a button across the ivory keys and 
realized where we were. Softly she played 
a few measures of our waltz. I un- 
derstood. There was wonder for me in every 
note—the key to our whole relation, that 
understanding. It had meant the same to 
her as to me—our meeting place—some- 
thing forever set apart. It is hard to ex- 
press, but she had found the moment 
worth risking—even with the danger of 
being heard by the Chinese. 

“That’s why I wanted you to wait be- 
yond this door, so that I could call you 
again this way—again, as it was at first.” 

Thus I knew that many of my thoughts 
had been tallied off in her mind. Her hand 
touched my bandaged arm. She asked 
many questions quickly. 

“But you have not told me whether you 
will leave here with me,” I said at last. 

My good hand was on her shoulder; I 
felt her quick tremor in my arm. One did 
not need to finish sentences with her; yet 
she had waited for me to bring this desire 
clearly to words. 

“When do you want me?” 

“To-night. Now!” 

“Yes; I will go. I will follow you.” 

But we did not go at once. The house 
had become wondrously dear to me—the 
piano room; the passage of the dripping 
tiles; the little room beyond. I walked 
with her to that door. There were many 
small things she wished to place in her bag. 
She was within, I waiting at the door... . 

We heard just now the voices of the 
Chinese coming up the path from the ship. 
She opened the door again. 

“Come in here!” she whispered. ‘‘They 
will not dare to enter my room.” 


“IT 


OR an hour or more they ransacked the 

house. Mintinsin’s orders were carried 
out, even noisily. He trusted that the 
woman supposed the orders came from 
Falkoner. Perhaps he did not care a great 
deal what the woman thought. All food 
and stores were taken; many of the rugs 
and furnishings. We heard them in the 
silver chest and napery closets—room after 
room was lit and looted. 

Several times the noise subsided, and we 
were upon the point of emerging, tomake our 
way through the house, when we found that 
one or two of the Chinos still remained. It 
was one in the morning before we considered 
the risk of escape through the window. I 
disliked this because her room opened to a 
particularly unprotected part of the gar- 
den. There was still moonlight, and we 
should have to cross a clearing in order to 
reach the shadowy paths of the hills. How- 
ever, if Mintinsin wanted the woman, and 
if my idea of his sailing at three was true, 
there was no time for further delay; but 
there was a rattle at the wicker before we 
cleared. The sound was repeated, and 
Esther answered. 

“Hello! This—Mintinsin.” 

Be Viera 

“Mintinsin, with orders. Cap’in Fal- 
koner sends compliments to lady. Asks her 
to be ready sail fifteen minutes.” 

“Captain Falkoner misunderstood,” she 
answered. “I told him I was not sailing 
to-night.” 

“Cap’in Falkoner sends compliments. 
He say readiness is expected fifteen min- 
LES eee 
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“Send Senior Falkoner to me,” she an- 
swered. 

“He cannot come—so send Mintinsin.”’ 

“Tell him I shall stay here.’ 

“ All-lite—fifteen minutes.” 

It was clear that Mintinsin would force 
her to take passage—useless to argue the 
point. A glance at the window showed me 
that the moon would be behind the north- 
ern pillar in five or ten minutes. It was 
almost touching now. The lawn would then 
be darker; but we gave up that, for, as we 
waited for the moon to go down, the house 
grew silent. 

We passed out and across the dripping 
tiles. The music room was dark; the Chi- 
nese had finished there. I opened the door 
noiselessly, a narrow crack, into a hall that 
led to the reception and lounging room, 
next to the main veranda. It was looted 
clean now, and the lights were left on. 

“He means to leave nothing,’”’ I heard 
her whisper. “He has loaded his ship with 
all his things. He does not mean to come 


Still, I did not tell her that this clean-up 
was not due to Falkoner’s weakness for his 
lares and penates. 

“Where are the light buttons?” I asked, 
thinking to shut off the glare before we 
crossed the room. 

“They might notice the lights turned off 
more readily than our passing,’ she an- 
swered. 

“Come, then—we will make it.” 

Thefront door wasslightly ajar. Idropped 
Esther’s hand to draw it open, when I heard 
a creak of a board on the step outside. 
There was an instant of flurry that seemed 
to smother my mind and heart—the brain 
not being used to working at this speed. 
Then the door was opened before me by my 
own hand. Doubt was always harder than 
fear to bear. 

Mintinsin stood there, his poise strained 
somewhat, but not to the breaking point. 
I don’t know now whose hand moved first. 
Mine touched the six-shooter so faithfully 
carried. Mintinsin’s was lost under the 
folds of his admirable robe; a faint smile 
was upon his lips, and the words that I 
always remembered: 

“You no want to be king?” 

“‘T am the one who wants nothing, Min- 
tinsin.”’ 

We had each stepped forward. Some- 
thing poisonous came to me from his 
presence—a fleeting glimpse of poor Fal- 
koner’s body flung back from the stern rope. 
The old rascal had come in for a last look 
at the house. Possibly he was only waiting 
for the minutes to elapse before knocking 
at Esther’s door again. Possibly there were 
certain of Falkoner’s personal effects that 
he wanted for himself. 

I had a suspicion he meant the worst for 
me, yet I could not clear him from the 
path cold-bloodedly. A touch upon my 
shoulder behind—the hand of my comrade. 
Though I moved forward, Mintinsin did 
not step aside when I undertook to pass. 

This was the instant. 

I didn’t like it. I don’t like to tell it. 
Perhaps I pressed a bit heavily on my dis- 
inclination to use the pistol simply because 
of this last moment. One thing I ask you 
to believe: I saw his knife before I fired. I 
asked her about it afterward. Esther saw 
the knife and saw it fall free from Mintin- 
sin’s hand. My gun was not drawn. I shot 
through the cloth of the pocket. 

Mintinsin turned from me. He seemed 
to be kneeling, then groping forward. Then 
he let himself down, face against the 
boards. I did not hear an articulate sound 
from his lips. 

Esther and I hurried on up the path to the 
hills. I left the beaten path, led the way 
into the deep tangle. We heard the night 
birds again and felt the heaviness of dew 
upon the leaves. 

I had to be sure that she was not hor- 
rified with me forever. I felt her shudder 
in my arms—but that was only the release 
of many pent agonies. 

“T saw the gleam of the knife!’’ she 
panted. “I saw it—and then—I did not 
see your hand raised against him! I 
thought it must be you who had fallen!’’ 


We heard the cries of the Chinese when 
they found Mintinsin. The outfit seemed 
to go to pieces. There were high-pitched 
tones, like wailing—a demonstration that 
Mintinsin would have been the last to per- 
mit under any conditions. He had done 
most of the talking for his dozen. They 
were carrying him back toward the ship. 
From this I judged he was not dead. I was 
glad. of that. 
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The Chinese were trying to convince 
each other that the woman had fired the 
shot. Presently the search began. I led 
her deeper into the undergrowth of the hill- 
side, holding branches for her to pass. 
There were places in which we had to crawl 
on account of the density of the thicket. 
We reached an aerie, altogether sheltered, 
and sat down, laughing and whispering. The 
Chinese beat about the house and grounds 
for an hour, searching for her; then gave 


p. 

In their every movement I detected their 
need for Mintinsin. The big hacienda had 
been looted while we remained together in 
her room, but with quiet and order com- 
pared tonow. Drink had begun. Mintinsin 
would never have allowed that. An ugly 
set of ruffians to listen to by the time we 
heard the rattle of the anchor gear and the 
light engines of the Esther began to push 
her out into the harbor. 

It was already past three in the morning. 
It would take them nearly an hour to clear 
from the river mouth across to the portal. 
They would be late for flood tide. Often, 
as we talked and waited for the light, I 
remember thinking that Mintinsin would 
never have risked the passing of an hour 
after the tide was at its full. Of course I 
believed they could get by with a good man 
at the wheel; but Mintinsin was gone, and 
there had been a lot of drinking in the last 
houror twos. ee cus 

A thrilling opening and brightening in our 
communion as the day gathered. Once or 
twice my eyes smarted, a strange reminder 
of early days, and a wonderful suffusing 
gladness filled my world. Every moment 
she was lovelier than I had thought the mo- 
ment before. All is said in that. 

In the early morning light we descended 
to the hacienda, but only paused there for 
a bit of fruit and coffee. I had told her 
of Falkoner’s end. My use of the pistol 
seemed to demand that. She was still fora 
while. She had given too many years of 
her life to his care to be indifferent to his 
end. 

Together we passed the room I had oc- 
cupied. I entered a moment. The twosing- 
ing birds were still alive. I took the cage 
out and opened it on the veranda. Some- 
how we felt better after that. 

“We will travel very light,” she said, 
hurrying out from her room a final time. 
The Chinese vandals had been there last. 

The joy of life came back to us as we 
walked out on the strand together. 

Our big story began to unfold that day 
as the sun rose—the big laughing story of 
two together—the tale that never ends! 
We were on the last mile toward the portal 
when she stopped suddenly and pulled my 
arm back, her eyes lost at the point where 
I had looked so often at the spars of the 
Lagnon. 

Intricately woven, at the mouth of the 
harbor, like two antagonists fallen, I saw 
the thin tippy masts of the Esther, where 
they cut the white water of the race—her 
little hulk sunken by the side of the logy 
Lagnon. 

“*Drink and the devil had done for the 
rest,’’’ I muttered. 


It had been a gamut for a day or two. 
We rather raced it—at'least, it has that 
look from the distance. The rest is either 
tame or a man’s own business. For in- 
stance, you won’t care much to know 
that Esther was the ward of Falkoner’s 
father, and had grown up in the household, 
making, as she could, a brother of the young 
man of many burdens, whom I had known 
for a day or two. Or that there was 
much treasure. The Chinese took some; 
the Mexicans took some; and the owners 
of the Lagnon have the rest in litigation for 
Falkoner’s sinking their ship. . . . 

The Falkoner fortune was Esther’s—a 
secondary matter—for I had a fortune of 
my own; and [I found another in her— 
diamond heart! 

The Chinese had likely all gotten clear of 
the brigantine as she sank across the bows 
of the Lagnon. Whether Mintinsin lived or 
not I never learned; for, dead or alive, he 
was taken with the party. 

We two went North together—but came 
back again in the next year. We entered 
under the ruby roof; but she made me 
stand at the door of the big lounging room — 
then went deeper into the house. Pres- 
ently it was as on that first day—she was 
playing our old theme of the tryst—round- 
ing the circle. And I called, as I hurried 
forward to her: ‘I’m coming!” 


(THE END) 
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ISIT the Crown, Adlake or 
America dealer in your town. 
He’s a good bicycle man to know. 


Ask for these models by name. 
Look for the trade symbols 
shown above. 


See the snow-white head, the 
patent dart finish, the lustrous 
enamel and the ultra-style in 
every line. 


Each model has the genuine, 
patented, one-piece Fauber Crank 
Hanger—trouble-proof and effi- 
cient always. 


Not until you’ve seen these handsome 
bicycles can you appreciate their beauty. 


Great Western Manufacturing Co. 
La Porte, Indiana 
World’s Largest’ Makers of Bicycles 


This snow-white head with patent dart 
finish on every Crown, Adlake or America 
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THE BEGGAR’S PURSE 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Oh, 


“Then have them sent to 
Lord! No use!” 

“Are you ill, sir?’”’ asked the floorwalker, 
approaching anxiously. 

Some unknown incitement forced a ques- 
tion to E. Van Tenner’s lips: ‘‘See here, 
does it cost you anything to deliver goods?”’ 

“Certainly. In time and labor from 
twelve cents per package upward.” : 

So that was it! The magic was working 
beyond the limits of his own exchequer. 
Obviously it didn’t propose to sit by. and 
watch him waste anybody’s money, even a 
store’s. Ys ; 

“T’ll take them with me,” said he. 

“Thank you, sir,’ said the floorman. 

As he departed with his purchase E. Van 
Tenner felt a sensation as if a very soft and 
satisfied kitten were purring against his 
chest. ‘“‘All-right,”’ said he, speaking down 
his shirt front; “‘but don’t you get too 
dictatorial.” . 

Business, took up the rest of the after- 
noon; business in which the purse played 
an honorable and unprotesting part, though 
its course at one point called for a taxi 
expenditure of something more than two 
dollars. That, however, was to save neces- 
sary time. E. Van Tenner was relieved to 
find the magic receptacle so reasonable. 
He began to feel that he could live on terms 
of amity and confidence with it indefinitely. 
But when he came to pay the chauffeur the 
wallet produced the exact amount with a 
precision that he could not but feel to be 
significant. In vain did he search for a tip. 

‘“What’s the good?’’ demanded his men- 
tor. ‘‘What’s the good of making a present 
to a man in, whom you have no. possible 
interest and who hasn’t done anything that 
he isn’t paid to do by his employer?” 

“Not the slightest,” admitted-E. Van 
Tenner in the face of the disgusted taxi man; 
and even added cheerfully: ‘“‘That’s the 
precise amount, I believe.” 

So swiftly and blithely does one become 
hardened to impotent scorn! Thus was 
twenty-five cents added to the mounting 
record. 

His evening was free. He decided upon 
a light and hasty dinner, followed by the 
theater—if the magical arbiter would per- 
mit. By repeating his simple expedient of 
leaving his outer apparel in his room he 
eluded the coat-check impost, and genially 
smiled at the disgruntled Amazons, who 
seemed to be asking each other whether this 
comparatively nude intruder had perhaps 
pawned his overcoat. 

“Dry Martini,’”’ ordered E. Van Tenner 
upon seating himself. Instantly and mi- 
raculously the beggar’s wallet seemed to 
have dropped from his breast pocket to the 
pit of his stomach, upon which it pressed 
with a destructive insistence. 

““Wait a moment!’’ said its proprietor 
slave hastily to the waiter; then added in 
a low but indignant undertone: ‘‘See here! 
It isn’t your affair to censor my morals and 
habits. You’re a committee on finance, and 
that’s all!”’ 

He plucked forth the purse into the light 
of day. ‘‘What’s the good?” it inquired 
with an air of sweet reasonableness. 

E. Van Tenner reflected. After all, what 
was the good? Either he had an appetite 
for dinner, in which case he didn’t need the 
cocktail; or else he needed the cocktail to 
create an appetite for dinner, in which case 
it was high time that he quit the habit. 
Hadn’t the beggar distinctly told him that 
he needn’t give up anything which he 
wouldn’t be better off without? : 

“Never mind the Martini,” said he 
wearily. 

During dinner he looked over the the- 
atrical advertisements in his paper, and 
hesitating between those classically named 
productions whereto a discriminating pub- 
lic taste is addressed, Atta Boy, Oh, Slush, 
and Gertie’s Green Garters, fixed upon the 
latter. He must now retrieve his coat and 
hat, upon which he had saved another dime. 
Ascending to his room he switched on the 
lights, got into his outer garments, locked 
his door and started for the elevator. A 
slight but insistent cramp in the pocketbook 
halted him. What could that mean? He 
wasn’t spending any money. If it was a 
protest against theatergoing it was prema- 


| ture. Let it wait till he got to the theater! 


He started again, and caught his breath 
over a more pronounced pang. His eyes, 
turning upward, were arrested by the glow- 
ing glass of his transom. To be sure! He 
had left the lights on, thereby wasting coal 


for the hotel—upon which he had already 
saved a dollar and fifty-five cents. 

“You are certainly some little econo- 
mist!’”? he murmured to the occupant of his 
pocket as he returned and left the room in 
darkness. | 

At the theater a ducal personage behind 
a grille negligently informed him that there 
was nothing available in the orchestra be- 
fore a week from Wednesday; but an un- 
distinguished individual in the lobby—who 
may or may not have been there for that 
very purpose—mentioned that the Bilbosh 
Agency had some good seats. Thither went 
E. Van Tenner. Yes; the agency had a 
few seats left. There was one in the eighth 
row, three dollars and thirty, cents, please. 
At the mention of the price the beggar’s 
purse leaped from E. Van-Tenner’s hand 
and fell flat on its face upon the floor. 

E. Van Tenner took it forth and gave it 
air. Now in our amiable and easy-going 
bachelor there was a definite streak of ob- 
stinacy. He had undertaken to see Gertie’s 
Green Garters and see it he would, always 
assuming that the magic receptacle would 
permit. He retraced his steps to the the- 
ater, retired to a corner of the lobby and 
drew forth the chancellor of his exchequer. 

““What’s the good?”’ it questioned. But 
the effect was that of inquiry, not of chal- 
lenge. 

“The good is that I’ve done a day’s work 
and am entitled to some amusement. 
What’s the harm?” 

The beggar’s purse appeared to accept 
this view complaisantly. Back to the 
ticket window, stepped E. Van Tenner. 

‘‘What is the best seat you have for to- 
night?’ he asked the duke of the diagram. 
“Tenth row in the balcony; one sixty- 

ve.” 

“Can one see the stage from it?”’ 

“‘Oh, yes,’ replied the duke wearily. 
“You can see the stage.’”’ His tone, aimed 
at the inquirer’s vanity, commented: “‘If 
you're the kind of cheap person who goes 
into the balcony.” But E, Van Tenner’s 
vanity was now armored like the tropic ant- 
eater. 

“T’ll take it,’’ he said; and the beggar’s 
purse opened automatically. 

Rather to his surprise he found that his 
view of the play was just as unobstructed 
as in the orchestra seats to which he had 
been accustomed; and his hearing was 
much less interrupted—not to mention the 
fact that he had saved one dollar and sixty- 
five cents at one fell swoop. Thus he felt 
justified at the close of the performance in 
stopping for a bite of supper. A flaring 
light directed him to a place where, all too 
late, the frantic dissonances of a jazz band 
burst upon his shocked ears. Before he 
could retreat a coat-room attendant had his 
garments in pawn. Perforce he must go 
forward. As he dropped into a gilded and 
fragile chair a pair of ample ladies, wearing 
carefully greased evening gowns, appeared 
upon the stage and burst into metallic 
shrieks, supported by the musical spasm of 
the orchestra. E. Van Tenner essayed to 
forget his sufferings in contemplation of 
the menu—and got a fresh shock. He had 
seen prices before, but never such prices 
as these. Even without the magic purse he 
was sure that they would have given him 
pause. As for the purse, he did not dare 
bring it out in sight of that array of figures. 
Something light, a bit of fish and some 
stuffed green peppers, he had thought to 
order. The fish were evidently goldfish; 
solid gold at that. As for the peppers, his 
eyes encountered this legend: 

Green peppers (1) stuffed-with rice and 
tomato—80 cents. 

At first he thought it a misprint; it must 
be thirty cents; or possibly fifty. Consid- 
eration of the other vegetables dispelled 
that hope. They were on an equal scale. 
But—eighty cents for one green pepper! 
Was there, then, a fatal shortage in the 
green-pepper market? Ora crop failure in 
the rice or tomatoes whereof the stuffing 
was compounded? 


“Cut it short! 
Be a sport! 
Buy a quart!” 


shrieked the songsters, coyly adjusting 
their shoulder straps. 

Enlightenment burst upon E. Van Ten- 
ner. The prices of the menu, suggesting 
the daily stock-market report before the 
depression, became ‘clear.. Somehow that 

(Concluded on Page 37) 
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EARLY thirty years ago, Edward M. Taylor, founder of this business, began the making of vulcanized Fibre at Elsmere, Delaware. In those 

pioneer days, Fibre was used chiefly for washers, gaskets and for dust-guards in railway-car journals. With the development of electricity, 
the superior insulating properties of Fibre opened new and greater spheres of usefulness for this wonder-material. * To insure uniform quality of his 
Fibre, and to be able to apply his high standards to all the operations in its manufacture, Mr. Taylor soon acquired and developed the paper 
plant at Bridgeport, Pa., and another at West Conshohocken, Pa., both near Philadelphia. To accommodate customers in the Middle West, a 
branch factory was established in Chicago. * It followed as a natural sequence that the Company should engage in the manufacture of Parchment 
Paper, which is the same in principle as Vulcanized Fibre—both being cellulose fibres, hydrolized by chemical action. This development was 
followed by the manufacture of Glassine Paper, the fibres of which are mechanically hydrated. * The prodigious development of the Diamond-F 
institution has demonstrated the policy of producing clean, high-grade Fibre, and extending facilities to render prompt, efficient service to the 
industries of America to have been a sound, far-sighted one. DIAMOND-FIBRE and Diamond-F Protective Papers are our chief products. 


Diamond- Fibre 


DIAMOND-F'IBRE is a dense, horn-hard material of unique 
texture, designed to supplant for many purposes wood, iron, 
steel, brass, tin, hard rubber, leather and many other scarce 
and costly materials used in the electrical, automobile and a 
great variety of other industries. 

DIAMOND-FIBRE is furnished in three primal shapes— 
sheets, rods and tubes— as well as in numerous special forms. 
DIAMOND-FIBRE can be sawed, bored, tapped, turned, 
threaded, milled, punched, and, in short,can be machined the same 
as metal. It cannot be moulded, but may be bent and formed. 

A most vital feature of DIAMOND-FIBRE is that it is 
comparatively free from dust, grit, metal or other foreign 
substance. It therefore can be machined with greater speed 
on automatic screw machines, millers, etc., and with less wear 
and tear on edge-tools. 

DIAMOND-FIBRE gears, worms, pinions and sprockets are 
true to pitch and pitch-line. Meshed with other gears of 
metal, they silence the entire gear-train and prolong its life. 

Diamond Insulation and Disfico Horn Fibre, high-grade 
insulating papers, are noted for their dielectric strength and 
bending qualities. These are therefore in high favor with 
manufacturers of motors and armatures, where such properties 
are of paramount importance. 

Numberless uses already exist for DIAMOND-FIBRE and 
new uses are being discovered daily. Perhaps right now you 


are using some material which DIAMOND-FIBRE would replace 
at less cost and with better results. Our engineers and chemists 


will be glad to collaborate with yours. Tell us your problems. 
One of our representatives is frequently in your city. 


Diamond-F Protective Papers 


Attractive—Sanitary—Preservative 


This is the name of a broad line of greaseproof and airproof 
protective papers used in the wrapping and packing of meats, 
confectionery, desiccated fruits, crackers, tobaccos, block ice- 
cream, coffee, tea, lard, butter, fish, etc. 

Beginning with scrupulous selection of raw materials, every 
step in the manufacturing process is under the watchful eye of 
paper specialists who see to it that the finished product is as 
near positive perfection as modern machinery and human 
hands can make it. Pure spring-water is used in their manu- 
facture, resulting in a pure cellulose sheet, free from metals, 
waxes, oils and other foreign material. 

The most important of Diamond-F papers are Glassine, 
Greaseproof (Imitation Parchment), Vegetable Parchment 
and Parchmoid. They are furnished bleached, semi-bleached, 
unbleached, embossed and colored in the form of sheets, rolls 
and circles. 

Diamond-F Parchmoid for wrapping butter does away 
with waxed paper and vegetable parchment, with one less 
wrapping. Water rolls off. Color of butter shows through. 
Diamond-F Filter Paper, for use in chemical laboratories, etc., 
is U. S. Government-tested. 

Bakers, confectioners, florists, meat-packers, fruit-packers, 
manufacturers of coffee, tea, cocoa, soap, tobacco, and elec- 
trical apparatus find Diamond-F Protective Papers almost 
indispensable. These papers are also extensively used for con- 
tainers in place of tin, cardboard, etc. 

Ask your jobber for Protective Papers bearing the Diamond-F 
trade-mark on each ream or roll. If he cannot supply you, 
write us direct. 


Diamond State Fibre Company 


Bridgeport, Pa. (Near Philadelphia) _ Offices in Principal Cities 


P. S.—Celoron and Condensite-Celoron are two remarkable new water-resisting materials 
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Wood Wheels 
have “stood up” : “4 


No matter how far back we go we find wood wheels. 


The ancient Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Greeks 
and Romans used them for transporting the materials for 
their great buildings and temples, for their war chariots 
| and for their conveyances. 


Wood served their purpose because it was strong and 
tough; it was durable; it was light in weight; it was 
HH] resilient; it was quickly available; it was economical. 

it Wood today still has all these qualities and will always 
have them, because it is made with Nature’s unvarying 
perfection. 

a i And the supply of wood is absolutely inexhaustible. 


We use wood wheels on our modern vehicles—our 
> | wagons, our luxurious motor-cars and our tremendous 
commercial trucks—for the same reasons that caused 
| the ancients to use them. 


Wood wheels have stood the test of time—and of all 

times. ; 
AUTOMOTIVE WOOD WHEEL 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


105 NORTH 13th ST. PHILADELPHIA 
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, for centuries 
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“Let the reader try to fancy it; . .- 
let him see the chariots, light of 
y wheel, very graceful and ornate as 
“ patht and burnishing can make 
them, .. . let him see the drivers, 
erect and statuesque, undisturbed 
by the terrific motion of the cars.” 
—Ben-Hur. 
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Thisis the"R&W” | 


‘ Boxer, a dignified 
light overcoat for 
all weather wear. 


Silk trimmed through- 
out. Cloths are shower ! 
proofed by our own 
“Mackinette” process. 


“R & W” expert tailoring 
gives the garment smart- 
ness and distinction. 


The“R &W” label is your | 
protection—look for it. 


At your dealer’s. 


Makers of good summer clothing, 
trousers, overcoats, raincoats, 
fancy and dress waistcoats, smok- 
ing jackets, bathrobes, golf and 
automobile apparel. 


Rosenwald & Weil | 


Clothing Specialties 
CHICAGO 
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(Concluded from Page 34) 

awful vocality and the hardly less agonizing 
accompaniment had to be paid for. His 
green pepper at eighty cents was to pay for 
it. It was stuffed, that green pepper, not 
with rice and tomato but with ragtime 
jazzeries and syncopated shrieks. E. Van 
Tenner laid the menu on the table and 
would have risen and escaped, but there 
hovered over him, portentous and awful, 
the head waiter himself. 

“You haf ordered?” he inquired. 

“T—that is—no; I think I won’t order 
this evening,’ quavered the patron. 

“There is a table charch of one dollar,”’ 
said the official severely. 

E. Van Tenner, overawed, reached for 
the beggar’s purse. It flatly refused to open. 
As the owner strove with it there was in- 
stilled into his veins a calm and chill deter- 
mination, born of a discovery that he had 
made—or had the purse magically indicated 
it?—regarding the menu. 

“T shall not pay it,’’ he said quietly. 

“You shouldt haf to pay it.”” The head 
waiter’s threatening tone took on a little 
more pronounced accent. 

“You’re a German, aren’t you?” in- 
quired E. Van Tenner blandly. 

“Dot is my bisaness,”’ retorted the other 
excitedly. “‘You pay dot table charch!” 

“No; I shall not pay the table charge. 
But I will do this: I will pay you one dollar 
for that menu card, which, I observe, has 
on it two, four, seven, eleven—eleven dif- 
ferent kinds of meat, on a Meatless Tues- 
day! Come; what do you say?” 

The head waiter said nothing. His jaw 
dropped. He put his hand to his chin un- 
decidedly, then turned and fled, taking the 
ecard with him. Glowing with virtue— 
which, after all, was the purse’s, not his— 
E. Van Tenner departed, not even tipping 
the coat-room attendant, to such heights 
was his courage inspired, and found a chop- 
house where he supped excellently on a 
strict Hoover basis, and entered an esti- 
mated saving of eighty-five cents, and ten 
cents extra for the defrauded hat boy. 

All that night he slept the deep, sweet 
sleep of one justified of good deeds. The 
beggar’s purse, at least equally justified, 
slept equally well under his pillow. In the 
morning it started work for him again. It 
saved him the usual coat-room charge, and 
rudely checked his mildly emotional im- 
pulse to drop a quarter in the tin cup of a piti- 
able and shivering mendicant cripple who 
owns two tenement houses on the East Side 
and has amassed a small fortune by dis- 
training on tenants’ furniture. He hardly 
knew whether to repeat the entry on the 
morning’s taxior not, since he felt it already 
a habit not to hire a cab when he could con- 
veniently take a car. But he was clearly to 
the good on one item of a quarter, when in 
carrying his grip from the elevator he was 
charged upon by a liveried youth. Horror 
was writ large in that youth’s face; horror 
that a guest of the golden Von Gorder should 
carry a grip weighing almost four pounds 
across ten yards of floor alone and unaided. 
As Christian strove with Apollyon so strove 
E. Van Tenner with the liveried youth for 
that grip, which he finally delivered safe 
out of the enemy’s hands, and himself bore, 
triumphant, to the street car. 

In the returning train, where he won to 
the day coach through the stricken hopes 
of the embattled Red-Caps, he figured out 
his day’s savings to date as follows: 


WUALIOMNDONCaee wetets, citi tke ke egtsi ec, - $0.15 
PariOL Oar met amicus eree. ctl caStele te Ashi 
Eaiimant porters, specu.) eine mer ede ve 25 
Red-CED ee ctage tame st yobs mice crys. al) 
Gabletcar vs. 0axly 06 6). : (come ee Les Ai 
Chauttenr si blackmail Sees. 15 


Pride of hotel room that went before a fallin price 1.00 
Washroom hold-up 10 


CONG CUCCK MRR Mb toe ot) 1 eae wtte vg fet .10 
2d Chauffeur’ssupertax .......... 20 
TOUKLAILOLY OHM Ue Romer k. vc sieriie ot stax ts 25 
3 Check-room petty larcenies. ....... 30 
1 Theater-ticket-agency grandlarceny .. . . 1.65 
Cabaret highway robbery ......... 85 
Victory in wrestling match with hall boy... .25 
Grrpplois Guise. caer bite sch GY bony os .25 
Cable car ys. taxi [he decided to put it in, includ- 
INGA eee MIB. . 0,4 is bch stele acahie as 50 
Triumph in footrace with Red-Caps. .. . . 5 


Parlor-car fare and tip 
Making a grand, impressive, but insufficient 
total of 


Insufficient, because two of the beggar’s 
War Savings Stamps would cost $8.28. At 
the Philadelphia terminus he would save 
fifteen cents more of his accustomed expend- 
iture by dispensing with a porter’s serv- 
ice. Still he would be eight cents short of 
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the total. Suddenly E. Van Tenner felt 
himself bitterly disappointed. The zest of 
the game had got into his veins. Had he 
braved hotel clerks, striven with bell boys, 
bearded head waiters and outfooted the 
fleet and determined Red-Cap only to fail 
in sight of the goal? Perish the 
“Evening papers! All the magazines! 
Here y’are before the train starts.”’ 
“Evening Sentinel and Sat ” began 
EK. Van Tenner, and dropped his voice and 
the beggar’s purse simultaneously. ‘‘ Never 
mind. Don’t want—I mean need—’em.” 
For here was his eight cents saved! 
With a triumphing heart he retrieved the 
wallet, took out the pencil and entered upon 
the celluloid tablet the final and victorious 
eight cents—that is, he thought he had 
entered it. But lo! the line upon which he 
had written remained blank. He examined 
the pencil. Its point was perfect. The 
celluloid surface invited it. 


cents. It was as if he had written with a 
wand upon water. 

“This is not white but black magic,” 
said E. Van Tenner, appalled. 

In response there came back to him again 
the words of the beggar: ‘‘What you save 
on current expenses without giving up any- 
thing that you need or want or aren’t better 
off without.’”’ Obviously, then, the beg- 
gar’s purse was backing up the beggar’s 
undertaking. It considered that he was 
better off with than without his favorite 
reading. E. Van Tenner pursued the boy 
and spent the eight cents. 

All the way back to Philadelphia, how- 
ever, his mind reverted painfully to the 
problem. In vain did he pass up a subse- 
quent train boy’s blandishments on the sub- 
ject of chocolate; he never ate chocolate. 
The sensitive tablet refused to be gulled 
into accepting an entry on any such pre- 
text. Equally idle was it to pretend that 
he might have given a quarter instead of 
fifteen cents to the porter at Philadelphia. 
Fifteen cents was his unerringly method- 
ical tip. To make matters worse the train 
was nearly an hour late. Consequently 
there would be no opportunity of further 
saving; not even eight cents. 

Heavy-hearted he disembarked. The 
beggar had asked to be informed about the 
experiment. Well; he’d tell him. Too bad! 
Might as well get it over with. And there 
was only ten minutes’ leeway. He’d phone 
from that hotel opposite. Possibly the beg- 
gar could, of his magic, evolve some last- 
momentplan. Soapproachingthetelephone 
girl he began: ‘“‘Broad, Four-four ge 
and gasped. 

The beggar’s purse had stirred. It had 
more than stirred. It had flopped. It 
was now doing more than flopping. It was 
turning frantic handsprings in his pocket. 

‘“Never mind that call,” said the per- 
turbed E. Van Tenner. ‘‘I’ll—I’ll write.” 

The beggar’s purse settled down and 
went to sleep. 

‘“How—how much would that call have 
been?’’ asked E. Van Tenner breathlessly. 

“Local. Ten cents.” 

“‘And a letter—no, a postal card—is two 
cents. That’s eight cents saved. The exact 
amount! Gimmea postal card. No; Idon’t 
need to write. I’ll save the whole ten cents 
and be two cents to the good. I’ve done it! 
I’ve done it! Whoopee!” said E.\Van Ten- 
ner, dancing upon the marble floor. 

““Police!”’ said the telephone girl. 

With the purpose of calling up the beggar 
on his own phone, free of charge, E. Van 
Tenner hurried joyously to his office. The 
beggar was there awaiting him. 

“Well?” said he. 

“Yes,” said E. Van Tenner. 

“Two stamps?”’ 

“And two cents over for a third. The 
magic worked.” 

“What about the price of the lessons?” 

‘““Lessons?”’ 

“Haven’t you learned anything in the 
last twenty-four hours?’ 

. Van Tenner considered. ‘‘I’velearned 
that every time I spend a dollar I spend an 
extra quarter for vanity and a dime for 
timidity. I’ve learned how to go without 
things I don’t want, and to stop doing 
things I dislike myself for doing. I’ve 
learned the difference between parsimony 
and thrift.” 


“Ts it worth anything to you?” insinu- | 


ated the worker of white magic. 
“How many stamps can I take?” 
“One hundred and ninety-eight more. 
That’ll make your total investment $828 
and it’ll bring you in $1000 at maturity.” 
“T’ll buy.”” Thus did E. Van Tenner, ex- 
waster, join the Take-the-Limit Club. 


Again he es- | 
sayed to set down the consummating eight | 


Serving the Well-dressed 


Man is our business; the 
EmeryShirt, oursole product. 
We do things not ordi- 
narily done in shirtmaking; 
and, of course, not required 
by men indifferent to fit, 
style, character in the gar- 
ments they wear. 
We pre-shrink the neck- 
band. It is true to size. 
We cut “‘shorts,’’ ‘‘longs,”’ 
and between, in sleeves. 
The box’ pleat> on‘ an 
Emery shirt is faced with the 
shirting material itself. 
Buttons are clean, clear, 
unchipped pearl; and they 
don’t pull off. Buttonholes 
are reinforced. 
The finest needle work! 
Seamsare clean and straight. 
The numerous details re- 
ceive no less care than the 
patterns and colors. 
Emery shirts have more 
than counter-display appeal. 
Their wearing qualities; 
their superior workmanship 
and finish, fit and comfort; 
their absolute correctness 
and value, will win your 
enthusiastic approval. 
Look for Gnay. Pay $1.50 
up; in silk, $5 to $10. At 


better-class haberdashers’. 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc. 


Philadelphia 
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# They're “ 
EARLY ten thou- 
sand men’s outfit- 

ters think Vindex is the 

best shirt value—and 
they have the whole mar- 
ket to choose from. 


So when a dealer offers 
you Vindex Shirts, you 
can be sure of the utmost 
in fabric, pattern, making 
and fit for your money. 


And— 


don’t forget Vindex Ath- 
letic Underwear. It is as 
goodas VindexShirtsand 
represents a new stand- 
ard of value and a new 
degree of comfort in sum- 
mer underwear. 

If you don’t know the 
Vindex dealer in your 
town, please write us. 


The Vindex Company 
Baltimore, Md. 


Jim Dandy”’ 


Some of these men will not be candidates, 
and others of them will have hard fights not 
only for renomination but for reélection. 
There will be thirty-two hold-over Demo- 
cratic senators, and twenty-nine hold- 
over Republicans. The prospects now are 
that the Democrats will hold forty-three 
seats and the Republicans thirty-four, 
leaving nineteen doubtful. The Democrats 
claim four of these doubtful states—Colo- 
rado, Kentucky, Montana and Nevada—as 


| sure, albeit the Republicans do not admit 


that, which if it comes out as predicted will 
give the Democrats forty-seven sure seats, 


| or one less than half of the Senate member- 


ship of ninety-six, leaving fifteen senator- 


| ships.in fourteen states as contests. This, of 


course, may be changed by death. Five 
senators have died in the past eighteen 
months. 

This résumé of the political situation in 
the Senate shows how much obliged the 
Republicans were to Stone for giving them 


| license to get into active trim. To be sure, 
| they would have been forced out in the 


open even if Stone had not made his parti- 
san speech, but they came out with far 


| better excuse because of that speech, and 


are laying the burden of their partisan ac- 
tivities on the shoulders of the acerbous 
Missourian. Wherefore, we shall see what 
we shall see in Congress, and hear what we 
shall hear, and know that most of what is 
being done is partisan; for what is a mere 
war when compared to the necessities of 
holding or gaining control of the House and 
the Senate? 

The 1920 presidential situation is mixed 


' largely with the 1918 congressional situa- 


tion—intermixed, indeed, for what the Re- 
publicans may be able to do in 1920 will be 
predicated largely on what they do in 1918. 
The Republican fight must necessarily be 
an offensive, as the Democrats are put au- 


| tomatically into the defensive because they 


are in power at present and are charged 


S with the supreme responsibility of the war. 
| | The war has tremendous political potenti- 
' alities. No one can tell what the situation 


will be at election time this fall. If it is a 


| | favorable situation the Republicans will 


lose thereby, but if it is an unfavorable sit- 
uation the Republicans will gain. This is 
inevitably the outcome of our system of 
government by party, however repugnant 
it may seem to the people to have war 
phases used for political purposes. If we 
are winning the war and if our war-makings 
are going well it will be easy for the Demo- 
crats to retain control of Congress; but if 
we are losing it and if our war-makings are 
going ill the Republicans will have the ad- 
vantage; and the disadvantage of the Dem- 
ocrats is greater than is apparent from 
these two conditions, for it is the record of 
history that those who begin a great war 
never finish it; and while it may work out 
that the war will be finished while the 
Democratsare still in power, the initial bur- 
dens of the enterprise are so great that the 
inevitable mistakes must react against the 
party in power in a political way. Con- 
versely, a great victory or a great progress 
would be the supreme political avail if it 


| came quickly enough. 


Planning for 1920 


One thing that is not generally appre- 


| ciated by the people is that polities is never 


stationary. Just as soon as it was definitely 
determined that President Wilson had 
been reélected in 1916 the politicians, know- 
ing that 1916 was water over the dam, 
began planning for 1920, and the early 
events of 1917 projected into Republican 
Old Guard consideration the bogy of Col. 
T. Alternative Roosevelt. There he was 
again. They had beaten him in 1912. 
They had beaten him in 1916. Likely as 


| not he had something to do with beating 
_ them at both these encounters, but resilient 
; as ever The Colonel bounced up in the 


midst of the Old Guard, grinned dentally 
and observed: ‘‘ What are you going to do 
about me?”’ 

Well, what are they going to do about 
him? That problem is acutely before the 
men who claim to hold the organization of 
the Republican Party in the hollows—and 
they are very hollow—of their hands. 
There are but two ways out of the Roose- 
velt dilemma: Either he must be beaten 
again—he surely takes a lot of beating, 
that fellow—or he must beat them again. 


| The Colonel is always an active irritant for 


the Old Guard. He is never a salve. And 
he is irritating at present beyond the sus- 
ceptibilities even of the incrassate hides of 
those toughened gentlemen. 

Once they used a bludgeon on him, and 
it never fazed him. Once they rolled the 
steamroller over him, and he sprang full 
panoplied from his flatness. Other times 
they had used other expedients, and they 
never got anywhere. The Colonel re- 


mained, remains and will remain. He is | 


the vital equation of the whole Republican 
game, having his angles of perplexity for 
the Democrats as well as for the Repub- 
licans. 

A great deal of Republican presidential 
politics has been played since the beginning 
of the year—since Congress adjourned last 
October, indeed. And the bulk of it had to 


do with The Colonel. The Republicans | | 


have been strategizing round so ardently 
as not to leave a single strat unturned. 
And their strategy in its outward aspects 
recalls the time when the late Senator 
Pugh, of Alabama, was sitting toasting his 
thin shins before a fire in the Democratic 


cloakroom, and reading a letter. Another | 


senator came in. 

“Howdy, Pugh.” 

“Howdy.” 

“Things going well with you?”’ 

“Oh, not so well. I’ve got a letter here 
from my son down in Alabama, who writes 
me that them Populists down there is get- 
tin’ bad, gettin’ very bad, and I guess I’ll 
have to go down there and see about it.” 

“Going down to fight them, I suppose?”’ 
said the inquiring senator. 

“Fight them!” exploded Pugh. “Hell, 
no! If they are as bad as my son writes I’m 
going down to jine ’em.” 


The Pilgrimage to Oyster Bay 


That seems to be about the situation of | 


the Republican leaders—seems to be. That 
is the outward and visible sign of their 
strategy as displayed recently. Now wit- 
ness these happenings: It is not so long ago 
that we observed, with considerable amaze- 
ment and some amusement, a certain pil- 
grimage to Oyster Bay, which is the seat of 
The Colonel. Two pilgrims pilgrimaged 
thither, to wit: One Reed Smoot, senator 
from the state of Utah; and one Martin 
B. Madden, representative from the state 
of Illinois—both good men and true, excep- 
tional pilgrims, and not perhaps any more 
standpatters than Boies Penrose, Joseph 
G. Cannon and Jacob H. Gallinger; not 
any more so—nor any less progressive than 
these three. 

These pilgrims approached The Presence 
with due humility, and were received with 
excellent enthusiasm—a couple of brands 
snatched from the smoldering. They spoke 
in this wise—that is, in this broad general 
wise, which was pretty wise: “Sire, things 
are at sixes and sevens in Washington. 
The Republican Party in this crisis is lead- 


erless. It is disunited, inchoate, suspended | 


in animation. We need a great, peerless 


leader to unite all the factions, draw the | 


ends together, stiffen up the middle and 
prepare us for a united front to the foe. 
Though it may be true that we as individ- 
uals have opposed your policies and eyen 
your imperial self, we are now repentant 
and desire to get in out of the rain. To that 
end—which also is the sentiment of those 
from whom we bring this message—we 
come to ask you to journey to Washington, 
advise us, unite us, counsel with us and 
assume the headship of our clan.” 

It is recorded that The Colonel met them 
halfway, three-quarters of the way, that he 
anticipated them, indeed! For not so long 
after that pilgrimage of these two repent- 
ant politicians The Colonel journeyed to 
Washington, and there was féted and re- 
ceived with glad acclaim. Further than 
that, it so happened that there was a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
Republican National Committee almost 
coincident with the arrival of The Colonel, 
at which nine of the fifteen members were 
present. These nine members conferred, 
and as a result of their conference it some- 
how seeped into the daily press that The 
Colonel was in control of the said execu- 
tive committee. The vote, I believe, that 
brought about this remarkable shifting of 
alignment was five to four—a small pre- 
ponderance, but enough, forsooth, for the 
purposes of publication. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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The danger of infection 
is from the germs that 
get into the wound, not 
from the injury itself. 


Never Neglect 
a Break 
in the Skin! 


New-Skin has real an- 
tiseptic power, as shown 
by tests in the labora- 
tories. It is one of the 
best aids in preventing 
infection. 


It is put up in small 
packages, convenient to 
carry around. Buy it 
and be prepared for 
emergencies. 


CAUTION: 

Genuine New-Skin comes in glass 
vials, in red-and-gold paper con- 
tainers, ever in tin tubes. 15 and 
30 cent sizes. If your druggist 
does not have the real New-Skin 
send to us, direct, 30 cents in 
stamps and we will mail the larger 
size, postpaid. 


NEWSKIN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


WATERPROOF 
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The battery in your automobile is there for just one thing— 
to put “power and punch”’ into your starting and lighting. 
— This it must do consistently and dependably. 


— You don’t want to worry about it, you don’t want to fuss with 
_ it; what you do want is to know that it is there, ready to swing 
_ its power into performance the instant it’s needed. 


_ And that’s the reason for the “Exide” Battery—the ‘‘Giant that 
~ Lives in a Box.”’ It is the Original Unit-cell Battery. 


It’s a battery that’s right in every respect—froved right by long years of 
service in all sorts of cars under all sorts of conditions. 


It is the battery that is sold you on a throughout quality basis—not on the 
strength of one highly individualized talking point. 


It is the battery behind whose performance stands the reputation of the oldest 
and largest battery maker in this country—the company whose batteries are used 
by the large Central Lighting and Power Companies, by the Telephone, Telegraph 
and Wireless Companies, in thousands of House Lighting Plants, for Electric 
Vehicles, Industrial Trucks and Tractors, Mine Lo- 
comotives, Battery Street Cars, Railway Signals, etc. 


There is an “YEXADE” perfectly suited to every type and model of 
automobile —and there are *“YEX{D@’’ Service Stations located in 
principal cities and towns throughout the country. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO, 


1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1918 


New York Boston Chicago Washington 

Denver San Francisco St. Louis Minneapolis 

Cleveland Atlanta Kansas City Pittsburgh 
Detroit Rochester Toronto 


** Exide %, **WHycapsExtde’’, “ TroncladeExide ’’, ** ThineExide ’’, ** Chloride 
Fccumulator’”’, “Tudor Accumulator” 
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How I Found 
Edgeworth 


Like many other pipe cranks, I used to 
think no one tobacco would do. Tried them 
all from the 5-cent “plank road’? mixture 
to the imported fancy tins costing as much 
as 70 cents for a few pipefuls. None had 
the exact taste, aroma or whatever you call 
it—not one of them had what I desired 
which I couldn’t for the life of me describe, 
yet which I knew I would recognize when 
I had found it. Then I tried my own blend- 
ing—every pipe crank does that sooner or 
later in his searching for ‘‘the thing’’—but 
no use. An ounce of this, a pinch of that— 
blending and mixing tobaccos of high and 
low degrees in various proportions and blend- 
ings—but again—nothing doing. Could it 
be the pipe’s fault? I fell for that idea, 
too, and tried out others—corn-cobs, meer- 
schaums and those rich, dark-colored briars 
—severely plain, don’t you know—but as 
pretty as ever was polished in a ma n’s palm— 
it wasn’t the pipe’s 
fault. 

Then one day a 
distant relative 
from distant Vir- 
ginia blew in—one 
of those chaps who 
doesn’t let you 
know when he’s 
coming, who finds 
you on a busy day 
and insists on tak- 
ing two hours for 
lunch, after which 
he takes the most 
comfortable chair , 
in the office, 
lights his pipe, 
picks up the morn- 
ing paper, and ina 
comfortable, all- 
afternoon-attitude tells you to go on with 
your work and not let him interfere; he’ll 
wait until you are through for the day. 
Now and again he wonders how in heaven 
a sane man can stand the noise, wear and 
tear of New York. 

But the smokes!—I didn’t see what he 
filled his old briar with, yet I caught pres- 
ently a delicious whiff. I looked up to see 
my friend buried behind page 2 of the 
Times—reading how there was ‘‘nothing of 
interest to report from the West Front.” 
Finally, when the office had enough smoke 
in it to advertise unmistakably there was 
something real good burning behind that 
newspaper, I demanded, ‘‘ What’s that you're 
smoking?’’ Without any undue haste he 
reached in his hip pocket (Southerners and 
Westerners can always produce something 
interesting from the hip pocket) and in a 
drawling voice said: ‘‘There it is. Try it.” 
I took the neat blue tin and filled my favor- 
ite pipe with his good feeling, correctly moist 
tobacco and lighted up. I didn’t even read 
what was printed on that tin. But after 
a few delightful draws, followed by more 
delightful inhales, I knew at last the end 
of my pipe-smoking rainbow had come. 


Without losing any time, I pushed the 
nearest button for a boy, handed him that 
tin and told him to see how fast he could 
go to the nearest tobacco store and return 
with half a dozen just like it. Didn’t even 
ask the price—just gave him a bill and told 
him to beat it. 


This is, as near as we can remember it, 
the story told us by a fastidious New York 
man as to how he became acquainted with 
Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco. To make it 
easy for other pipe smokers all over the land 
whom we can’t very well meet personally, 
and who are not fortunate enough to have a 
distant relative from distant Virginia, we will 
send generous free samples of Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed and Edgeworth Plug Slice— 
enough for several pipes. Write for the sam- 
ples. Edgeworth may not suit you, but the 
chances are it will. 


Edgeworth is sold in convenient sizes to 
suit all purchasers, Edgeworth Ready Rubbed 
in packet size; package is 13c or two for 25c. 
Other sizes, 30c and 60c. The 16 oz. tin 
humidor is $1.15, 16 oz. glass jar $1.25. 
Edgeworth Plug Slice is 15c, 30c, 60c and 
$1.15. 


For the free samples address Larus & Bro. 
Co., 1 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

The Colonel made his speeches, held his 
levees, was glad-handed for some several 
days, patted on the back, and backed on 
the pat—the standpat—and returned to 
Oyster Bay, happy and content. There 
seemed to be nothing to it. The Colonel 
had come or, at the very least, was coming 
into his own again; and all went merrily 
until the called meeting of the Republican 
National Committee, at St. Louis, on Feb- 
ruary twelfth, for the purpose of selecting 
a chairman to replace Mr. Willcox, who 
had resigned for reasons not, mayhap, en- 
tirely disconnected with the conduct of the 
last presidential campaign. 

There had been a contest for Mr. Will- 
cox’s shoes—odd as that may seem. One 
Mr. Adams, of Iowa, was prominent in the 
ado, and seemed to be in favor—seemed to 
be. But, as it happened, a young man from 
Indiana, named Will H. Hays, who had 
done remarkable things in his state in the 
latest campaign as chairman of the Indi- 
ana State Republican Committee, was men- 
tioned favorably—a progressive young 
chap, and a live and lively and skillful poli- 
tician. So the contest waged. Presently it 
was made to appear that Mr. Adams had, 
early in the war, written to his local paper 
from Germany extolling the Huns, and 
that his name had been signed to the call 
for a peace meeting after the sinking of the 
Lusitania. : 

Mr. Calder, senator from New York, 
was the protagonist of this sinister informa- 
tion, as was right and equitable, for Mr. 
Calder, if information is correct, was the 
fifth man voting in that executive com- 
mittee meeting in Washington whereby the 
control of the committee was so generously 
bestowed on the Colonel— Mr. Calder 
made the necessary fifth as against the 
recalcitrant four. 

And Mr. Adams was not, it seemed, 
lined up with Smoot and Madden and 
the folks for whom they were pilgrims to 
Oyster Bay. 

Mr. Hays was elected, and unanimously, 
and I take this comment on his election 
from a gentleman who is described in the 
press as ‘‘a Progressive of assured stand- 
ing and sufficient information to make his 
views worthy of credence”: ‘It would be 
exceedingly disingenuous to deny that the 
friends of Colonel Roosevelt are pleased 
with the outcome of the election of the na- 
tional committee last week, but this is not 
equivalent to saying the result was a 
Roosevelt victory.” 


Republican Possibilities 


A modest, well-contained statement, 
that; and reasonable. However, barring 
the natural curiosity as to whether the gen- 
tlemen who were proffering Mr. Adams to 
the committee did not know, until Mr. 
Calder tossed it at them, of this deadly gas 
bomb, there can be no doubt that in Hays 
the committee secured a most capable chief 
and that his selection is well worth Demo- 
cratic consideration. Also it is worthy of 
observation that Mr. Hemenway, and Mr. 
Penrose, and several other real powers in 
the Republican Party were for Hays in 
their own manners. Moreover, the bearing 
of a political observation always rests in 
the application of it. 

Leaving for the nonce these maneuvers 
at this point, let us gaze with contempla- 
tive eye on the general subject of can- 
didacies for the nomination in 1920. Now 
1920, in times like these, is about four 
times as far away as 1920 would be if 
things were normal; and there may be 
happenings within the next year that will 
make impossible any candidacy predicated, 
predicted or secretly nursed at present. 
Also, it is the fact that this war may de- 
velop, between now and 1920, some great, 
outstanding figure, in either a military or a 
governmental manner, that will cause the 
efforts of any other to get the nomination 
and election futile and fatuous. There are 
no rules left for the game; nor will there be 
any rules except those established by the 
event. 

It is doubtful whether any man is more 
than a receptive candidate at this writing, 
for all men who may legitimately hold 
themselves as of the proper timber are 
aware that circumstances—war circum- 
stances—may make kindling wood of them 
overnight. Still, there is much talk of Re- 
publican candidacies, and though I do not 
desire to do any man an injustice or set 
down any man as a candidate when he is not 
a candidate, that talk at present embraces 
these following: 
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Colonel Roosevelt, to whom the ambi- 
tion, whether rightly or wrongly, is as- 
cribed, and who certainly is held in that 
light by men who are supposed to know the 
trend of Republican politics. 

Governor Whitman, of New York, who 
has been elected twice, but who must nego- 
tiate another election this fall to keep in 
the running; for unless he is governor dur- 
ing the next two years, and thus promi- 
nently in the public eye, he cannot hope 
for much on the past four years, when war 
circumstances and the vital changes and 
shifts are considered. 

Governor Lowden, of Illinois, who will 
be in [office until 1921, and therefore in 
active political life during the trying-out 
period. 

Senator Weeks, of Massachusetts, who 
had votes in the Chicago convention of 
1916, and who shows signs of being ac- 
tively in the race again—signs in the Sen- 
ate, that is, in relation to the war policy 
of the Administration. 


Senator Johnson, of California, a Pro- | 


gressive, who is in favor of government 
ownership of the railroads, who was a can- 


didate with Roosevelt in 1912, and who is | 


an able and intelligent radical. 

Senator Watson, of Indiana, who is of 
long experience in politics, comes from a 
geographically correct state, and has begun 
to make himself felt in the Senate. 

Senator Borah, of Idaho, a radical who 
is not too radical, and who is credited with 
having the desire. 


The New Parties of the Future 


Now, mark you, I do not list these men | Ba 
on the basis of personal information from | 


them that they are candidates; and, as I 
said, I do not desire prematurely to set 


them forth; but in the political talk in | 


inside circles these are given as men who 
may decide, if events are propitious, to enter 
the race in 1920. 

The same reservations hold concerning 
Democratic candidates or, rather, men 
who are said to be candidates for the Demo- 
cratic nomination in 1920. The man most 
spoken about as the Democratic candi- 
date is Secretary McAdoo, of the Treasury 
Department, who also is Director General 
of the Railroads, and whose Treasury work 
has caused him to be classed as the ablest 
administrator in the Government. Mr. 


McAdoo’s troubles with the railroads are | 


yet to be developed, as are his successes 
with them. Itissaid that Secretary Baker, 
of the War Department, also is construct- 
ively a candidate. I have no knowledge of 
this beyond report. There are some other 
Democrats mentioned, but only mentioned. 
And it must not be forgotten that the war 
may develop a man who will be logically a 
nominee; and it is far more likely to de- 
velop one on the Democratic side than on 
the Republican, because of the present 
character of our Government, for the 
Democrats are inside and have the ma- 
chinery in their control. 

There is one phase of the general situa- 


tion that must be taken into consideration | 


when any thought is given to any future 
political campaign in this country, and 
that is that there is no assurance that any 
political predication, made on either prece- 
dent or on present-day assumption, will have 
any vitality six months from now. Things 
are changing rapidly. New conditions have 
risen because of the war and the problems 
connected therewith that may in a week 
overturn all accustomed affiliations and set 
forth new alignments. 

Any prophecy of what this war will do to 
the existing political order in this country 
is foolish, for the march of events is so 
rapid and the change in conditions is so 
radical that what is a party to-day may be 
swallowed up to-morrow in an entirely new 
organization or controlled by entirely new 
factors. No observer of public affairs in 
this country is unaware of the vast increase 
in radicalism, of the onward march of regu- 
lation, of the force that labor is attaining, 
of the strength of the new order. It has 
long been my contention that, ultimately 
and inevitably, the political parties of this 
country instead of being designated and 
operating under the name and style of 


| 
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HERE is no 
guesswork about 
buying a Genco 
Razor. In the old 
days the average 
man felt quite sure 
that getting a good 
razor was purely a 
matter of luck. 


Now, men ask for 
Genco Razors. 


Genco Razors must 
make good or we will. 
Such a guarantee, 
“must make good or 
we will,’? means that 
there is no guesswork 
in the manufacture of 


Every Genco Razor is 
scientifically forged, 
ground, hardened and 
tempered in our own 
factory, of steel made 
according to our own 
formula. 


They leave the fac- 
tory with a keen edge 
ready to give you a 
cool, clean shave. 

Give a Genco Razor 
the same decent care 
you do to any of your 
personal belongings 
and it will be a friend 


a 


ORR LENE 


Many dealers are 

displaying Genco 

Razors. If you do. 
not easily find them 
in your town write us 
and we will advise 
you how or where 
you can get them. 


Descriptive cat- 
alog sent free 
on request. 


tiful display case in connection 1 
our interesting selling pre 
Write us about it today 


Democrat and Republican will be ab- | | - 


sorbed, as will the Progressives, into new 
party organizations, and that those party 
organizations and political divisions will be 
radical on the one hand and conservative 
on the other—that is, that democracy per 


se means nothing now; nor doesrepublican- _ 
ism. Those terms are merely convenient — 


(Concluded on Page 43) 
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Planting the Seed 
of Jap-a-lac Utility 


Jap-a-lac Household Finishes have so 
many good uses, are so easily applied and 
give such complete satisfaction, it’s no 
wonder their use is now world-wide. Each 
kind has proved its utility by years of good 
service. Grown-ups of today know this 
service from younger-day experience. 


While renewing old furniture, wood- 
work and floors is a part of the Glidden job, 
the biggest saving can be made by keeping 
things from getting run down in the first 

place. True home upkeep comes from the 
use of Jap-a-lac Household Finishes. 


Whatever Jap-a-lac Household Finishes do, 
they do well. That ability is put into every pack- 
age—full measure. 


Jap-a-lac Household Finishes Include— 


Jap-a-lac Varnish Stain Jap-a-lac Porch and Floor Paint 
Seven attractive, transparent A weather resisting paint for both 
colors; stain amd varnish com- inside and outside use. 
bined. 


Jap-a-lac Screen Enamel 


Jap-a-lac Floor and Interior Var- A durable enamel for screens and 
nish other metal surfaces. Black and 
A durable, clear varnish for floors green. 


and general interior use. Jap-a-lac Stove Pipe Enamel 


Jap-a-lac Enamel A black, heat-resisting enamel, 
ead frame) ainish ee. Seven brilliant and lasting. 
colors. Also gloss whites, an a son! 
and brilliant Terie - < Jap-a-lac Graining Color : 
A compound for producing beauti- 
Jap-a-lac Gold Paint ful wood grain effects, over Jap-a- 
A brilliant gold finish for wood lac ground color. 
or metal. Jap-a-lac Crack and Crevice 
Jap-a-lac Aluminum Paint Filler 
A practical, silvery finish for wood A wear-proof filler that does not 
or metal. crack or shrink. 


_ Sold by dealers everywhere. Send for color card and instructive booklet. 
If you are building a new home or re-finishing the old one in a big way, 
go to a practical painter and be sure that he uses Glidden Architectural 
Finishes, ( Varnishes, Enamels, Stains, etc.). 
The Glidden Co., Cleveland, U. S. A. 
| The Glidden Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


Paint Your Ford for $1.25 


Think of it—only one coat of Glidden Endurance 
Auto Finish and you have a new looking car. 


You can easily do it yourself and in less than 
48 hours you’ll be driving again. 


You'll have a rich, brilliant finish that will give 
you lasting satisfaction. 


F 
Pair: 
Go to your regular dealer. If he cannot supply you, send ey ‘ ji; ‘ F Bors ne 

$1.25 (Canadian Imperial Quart $1.50) for one quart of Auto i ; : hi ped tat 
Finish Black to—The Glidden Co., 1509 Berea Rd., Cleveland, : , 
Ohio. Canadian Address, Toronto, Ontario. 
Nole to Dealers—Send at once for our Marketing Book of Glidden 
Endurance Auto Finishes. 
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Are you letting your children 
srow up with defective teeth? 


Safeguard your children’s teeth until they are old enough and 
wise enough to do it themselves, and they will never cease to 
be grateful. Allow them to grow up with the handicap of 
defective teeth and they will never forgive you. For sound, 
beautiful teeth are a priceless possession to carry through life. 


Caring for teeth is little trouble. The expense is slight. Sim- 
ply keep the little ones under your dentist’s close supervision 
until the permanent teeth are fully formed. 


And teach your children the twice-a-day tooth-cleaning habit 
so thoroughly that they will keep it up to the end of their days. 
Pebeco Tooth Paste is the dentifrice to use. It helps to keep 
every tooth a luminous pearl. It helps to keep the breath sweet. 
It prevents decay, or helps to check it if it already has set in. 


The chief cause of tooth decay—so most authorities claim —1s 
“A cid-Mouth.” They believe that it is present in 95 out of 
every 100 mouths, and that it destroys the enamel, the teeth’s 
outer shell of protection. Once the enamel is weakened, the 
soft inner pulp goes even more quickly. Then the tooth must 


be filled or pulled. 
Take Advantage of This Offer 


If you want to know whether you have **A cid-Mouth,”’ or if you doubt whether Pebeco will 
counteract it, send for free Acid Test Papers and ‘Ten-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco Tooth 
Paste. The test papers will quickly indicate whether ‘© cid-Mouth’’ is present. If it is, the 
Trial Tube will prove how effectively Pebeco can counteract it. 


Pebeco is Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists, 122 William St., New York 
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We stand for backing up our 
Government in every request 
it makes. 


Genera Cicar Co., Ine. 


A Mildly 
Militant Cigar 
—whats that ? 


I do not) fancy pacifist 
cigars that weakly profter 
peace. Nor do I like bar- 
baric autocrats who warupon 


my day’s efficiency. 
In Robert Burns I found 
| 


the mildly militant cigar I 
thought did not exist. Prime 
Robert Burns—so soothing, 
yet so full of merry zest. 
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Robert Burns’ Havana 
filler gives him fine flavor. 
Our own special curing gives 
that Havana rare mildness. 
The neutral Sumatra wrap- 
per Ae/ps that mildness. 


Thus Robert Burns makes 
good his pledge to serve 
the man of moderate and 
modern tastes, more zest- 
fully and more efficiently, 
than ever. 


Remember that Little Bobbie {s a small 
edition of Robert Burns ten cent cigar, 


10£ and 2 for 23* 


‘ 

DEALERS: If your distributor does 

not carry Robert Burns, write us. 
‘GENERAL CIGAR Co., INC. 
119 West 40TH ST., NEw York City 
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(Concluded from Page 40) 
titles. There are two alignments of Demo- 
crats, as there are two alignments of Re- 
publicans. There are radical Democrats 
and radical Republicans, and conservative 
Democrats and conservative Republicans. 

Inevitably what is coming out of this 
war, and the new conditions that are aris- 
ing, joined with the new methods impera- 
tive to meet them, will go a long way 
toward forcing this realignment of the 
polities of this country; particularly when, 
as we see it now and as we know we shall 
see it in greater force before this war is 
over, the working element of our popula- 
tion will demand and receive their greater 
participation. This trend is plainly to be 
seen at present. It will develop from 
month to month. And the workingmen 
are radicals. Thus the conservatives will 
be forced together, if any conservatives 
remain that have not been absorbed or 
squeezed dry, and the next fight is likely to 
be along those lines. 

This covers that phase of the present, 
and brings us again to the great political 
fact, factor and frustrum of the Repub- 
lican situation —The Colonel. We have 
learned of the pilgrimage to Oyster Bay by 
the repentant Smoot and the equally re- 
pentant Madden; of the journey of The 
Colonel to Washington and the high offices 
thereof, the greetings and acclaims, the 
lauds and the laudations. We have watched 
the permutations at St. Louis and the ad- 
vent: of Hays. We have seen the Wash- 
ington developments and learned of the 
Washington ambitions. We find The Colo- 
nel looming large on every horizon, appar- 
ently with the aid, consent and advice of 
the Old Guard of the Republicans, whose 
hereditary foe The Colonel has been. 
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Wherefore we ask: What is it all about? 

Far be it from me—far—far—to assume 
to set forth what may be lurking in the re- 
cesses of the minds of the proprietors in fee 
of the Republican national organization. 
No such temerity is mine. A long and care- 
ful consideration of the problem arrives at 
nothing tangible, save this: The rudiments 
of politics in this country have not changed. 
They will change, and change radically, 
one of these days; but it is impossible to 
teach an Old Guard new tricks. Now, then, 
what is Lesson Number One in the Polit- 
ical Handbook that is still used by those 
political strategists? 

Lesson Number One is this: The surest 
way to eliminate an undesirable candidate 
from final consideration is to force his can- 
didacy, to get him out in the open where he 
will be exposed to attack from his oppo- 
nents, to give him all the rope he needs, in 
the anticipation that he will hang himself 
and save an ultimate job of lynching. In 
other words, to push him forward so he will 
be set upon not only by the opposite party, 
but by the men in his own party who have 
ambitions similar to his; and if he is given 
to oratory and speech and other methods 
of communicating his thoughts to the pub- 
lic, so much the easier, for it is a precept 
that no man can last two years in such 
a campaign. Also, the two years between 
now and 1920 will be the most difficult two 
years to last in that this nation has ever 
experienced. 

Is it possible that The Colonel is the Emi- 
nent Come-On of the present situation? Is 
it possible that; the repentant Smoot and 
the repentant Madden and the equally 
repentant Old Guard sold The Colonel a 
gold brick? 

Oh, perish the thought; but —— 


JACK THE KAISER KILLER 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Well I been keeping my eyes pealed all 
right and I kept them pealed all night last 
night but I can’t stay awake all night every 
night and the first time I doze off it will 
probably be the last time. 

Sebastian hasn’t spoke to nobody or 
looked at nobody today and when a man 
acts like that it means they are makeing 
plans. Well AlI only wish he was planning 
to dessert from the army and if I seen him 
trying to make his get away I wouldn’t 
blow no buggle to wake up the guards. I’ll 
say I wouldn’t Al. 

I pretty near forgot to tell you that 
Teddy Roosevelt was here today over look- 
ing us and he made a speech but they was 
about 20 thousand for him to talk to and I 
was a mile away and couldn’t hear nothing 
but I suppose he told the boys they was 
fine physical specimens and etc. Well Al 
that stuff is O.K. but if I wasn’t a fine 
physical specimen I might be somewheres 
where I could go to sleep without some 
stabber waiting to carve their initials in my 
Adams apple. Your pal, JACK. 


CAMP GRANT, Sept. 29. 

RIEND AL: Well old pal yousee Iam 

still alive and I guess that is because by 
the time night comes a round Nick the 
Blade is all wore out with them upseting 
exercises and etc. and hasn’t got enough 
strenth left to carve nobody or maybe he 
has figured out the truth which is that I 
wasn’t realy laughing at him Al but when 
Iam takeing a bath I feel so good that Iam 
libel to bust out laughing at nothing you 
might say. 

But Sebastian isn’t-the only bird I got to 
watch now Al because last night they 
sprung a new one on me and he just come 
into the camp yesterday and the man that 
was sleeping on the other side of me is sick 
in the infirmiary so they stuck this new one 
inthis bunk and nowI got them on both sides 
and I don’t know which is the worst Nick 
or him because this one wispers all night 
and it would be O.K. if he was wispering 
in his sleep or wispering to himself but he 


isn’t. 


t 
I didn’t turn in till 11 and Nick was buzz- 
ing away like a saw buck and I figured on 
getting some sleep myself but I hadn’t no 
sooner layed down when the wispering 
begun on the other side. First I didn’t 
catch what he was trying to get at but I 
heard him the second time dll right and he 
says ‘‘Do you want me to kill?” Well Al 
for 2 or 3 minutes I couldn’t get enough 
strenth up to turn over and look at him but 
the next time he repeated it over again I 
couldn’t stand it no more so I said “Are 


you talking to me?’”? And what do you 
think he said Al? He says “I am talking 
to God.” 

Well Al the connection couldn’t of been 
very good you might say because he kept 
asking the same question over and over and 
not getting no answer but how was I to 
know when the party at the other end 
would speak up and maybe say yes and 
they wasn’t nobody closer to him then me 
for him to work on so you can see what a 
fine nights rest I got Al and this A.m. I told 
Shorty Lahey about him and sure enough 
Al the bird is a gun man named Tom the 
Trigger and Shorty says he is a nut that 
thinks he is aces up with the all mighty and 
some times he imagines that they are tell- 
ing him to go ahead and shoot and then he 
takes aim at whoever is handy. 

Well Al this was inspections day and 
everybody was supposed to have a clean 
shave and their hair brushed and all their 
buttons sowed on and their beds made up 
neat and their shoes and mess kits shinned 
bright and ete. and Capt. Nash and the 
lieuts. give us all the double O and some of 
the boys got a nice little balling out for the 
way they looked but I looked like a soldier 
ought to look Al and didn’t give them no 
chance to ball me out. 

But what difference is it going to make 
Al for me to look good and have things 
neat when I am sleeping between a man 
that if he can ever stay awake till I doze off 
he will dig a trench system in my chest with 
a stilleto and on the other side of me they’s 
a bird that the minute the lord says Fire 
he will make me look like a soup strainer. 
It don’t hardly seem like its worth while to 
be strick about looks when sooner or later 
they are bound to muss me and my bed 
both up. Your pal, JACK. 


CAMP GRANT, Oct. 3. | 

RIEND AL: Well old pal I just got 

some good news and this it it Al. Next 
Saturday they are going to let some of the 
boys go home on leave and I asked Corporal 
Daly to fix it up for me to go and he says he 
didn’t knowif he could or not because most 
of the ones that’s going is men that has been 
here a mo. or more but on acct. of me have- 
ing been with the White Sox they fixed it 
so as I could go and the world serious opens 
up in Chi Saturday and I won’t get away 
from here till Saturday noon so I can’t get 
there for the first game but I will see the 
Sunday game and won’t Gleason and them 
pop their eyes out when I go down to the 
bench with my cocky suit on and shake 
hands with them and I bet Rowland will 
: (Continued on Page 45) 


Wear a ‘Vanity V’’ 


A HEARTY 
WELCOME 


Was given to the Vanity 
Hats for Men when.we 


put them on the market 
last Fall. 


This Spring many of 
the livest dealers in the 
country are featuring them, 
and are proud to be our 
exclusive agents. 


‘The rising prices of 
common grades of soft 
hats are rapidly making 
the Vanity $5 look like an 
economy purchase, con- 
sidering its superlative 
quality and style. 


Our price on Vanity 
Hats is unchanged —Five 
Dollars—and we still hold 
to the policy with which 
we started to make this 
line: de luxe material, 
most expert workmanship 
—the best of everything. 


As for style—well, go 
and look them over. You 
will see conservative mod- 
els and also some effects 
you never saw before— 
but even though progres- 
sive, they are always hats 
for gentlemen. 


NONAME HAT MEG. CO. 
220 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Plant at Orange, N. J. 
Since 1883 


TO DEALERS—If we have no representa- 
tion in your city, we will be glad to consider 
our application for the exclusive agency. 
his is a lineof which youcan justly be proud. 
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United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


Make the Most of Your Car 


It is precisely in these days of urgent duties 
that your car—passenger or commercial—is 
most valuable to you. 


Never before has it played so essential a 
part in business and domestic life. 


It supplements the railroads—relieves traf- 
fic congestion—increases production by facili- 
tating rapid movement of materials—speeds 
up distribution of food products. 


It saves time, labor and in a wide variety of 
ways helps to put industrial and personal 
efficiency on a war-time basis. 


Straight-thinking Americans are using their 
cars to the limit. But they are putting their 
motoring on a business footing. 


Exercise thrift! 


Save gasoline. Keep your cylinders clean. 


Don’t let your motor run while your car is 
standing. Look to your carburetor adjust- 
ment. 


Save oil. Use enough—but not too much. 
Guard zealously against waste. 


Save tires. Get more miles for your 
money—the extra miles that hundreds of 
thousands of thrifty motorists are finding in 
United States Tires. 


United States Tires will give you the su- 
preme service you want and must have 
today. 


You have your choice of five treads, one 
for every motoring need, 


—and all of the unusually high quality that 
has sent the sale of United States Tires bound- 
ing ahead in tremendous strides. 


Also Tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, 
Bicycles and Aéroplanes 


United States Tubes and Tire Accessories Have All the Sterling Worth and 
Wear that Make United States Tires Supreme 
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£ (Continued from Page 43) 
wish I was wearing the White Sox uniform 


 jnstead of Uncle Sam’s uniform. 


Well Al I can’t hardly wait to get home 
and see Florrie and little Al and of course I 
will see them Saturday night and I will take 
them to the game Sunday and leave for 
back here after the game because a man has 
got to be back in camp at 11 Sunday night 
and the funny part is that Florrie was going 
to bring little Al and come and see me next 
Sunday but now I am going to see her and 
I have wrote her to not come. 

Well I am feeling to good to go to bed 
but that is where I ought to be Al because 
J wasn’t never so tired in my life because 
they hung a new one on us this P.M. Instead 
of giveing us upseting exercises from a 
quarter to 4 till a quarter after they made 
us all run 20 minutes without stopping and 
they says it was to improve our wind. Well 
before we wes half through I didn’t have no 
wind to improve and I suppose some day 
they will pull all our teeth so as we can chew 
better. At that I would of been O.K. only 
my feet got to hurting and now I can’t 
hardly walk and all because the shoes they 

ive you are about 6 sizes to small and they 

eep lectureing us about feet hygeine but 
how is a man going to keep your feet O.K. 
when they make you wear shoes that Hou- 
dini couldn’t get in or out of them. 

But listen Al the news about going to 
Chi isn’t the only peace of good news I got 
today because I also found out that this 
bird that Shorty called Tom the Trigger 
isn’t no gun man at all and this here Nick 
the Blade won’t do nothing to me because 
he is scared of the officers so I won’t have 
to lay awake no more nights worring but 
I didn’t find it out till today and here is 
how it come off. 

This A.M. I went to sleep right at break- 
fast and couldn’t keep my eyes open so 
Corporal Daly come up to me afterwards 
and asked me what was the matter so I 
told him I was to nervous to sleep nights on 
acct. of a crazy man bunking next to me 
and any minute he might take a notion and 
shoot me full of holes. I didn’t say nothing 
about Nick the Blade on the other side of 
me because he was standing where he could 
hear us. So Corporal Daly asked me who I 
was talking about and I told him and he 
laughed and says that if I waited for Castle 
which is this other bird’s name to start 
shooting I would probably die of old age or 
something because he is one of these objec- 
ters that don’t beleive in war and he told 
them about it the first day we got here and 
says he objected to being a soldier. So 
Capt. Nash asked him if he would object 
to unloading a few cars of coal and that is 
what he has been doing up and till last 
Friday and then he begun objecting to a 
shovel and he says he would like to join the 
rest of us and see what it was likeand maybe 
he would loose his objections. So now they 
are giveing him a week to make up his mind 
what he is going to do and he is talking it 
over all the while with the Lord and if the 
Lord tells him its O.K. to kill people why 
well and good but he won’t practice on us 
because in the first place he hasn’t no gun 
and if he had one he wouldn’t know if it 
was to shoot with or stir your coffee. 

_ So afterwards I told Shorty Lahey he 
had made a mistake about Castle and he 
says “All right and if he is a objecter it is 
up to us to talk him out of it.” So after 
supper tonight Castle was seting right near 
me in the recreation room and Shorty come 
up to him and says ‘‘ Well Castle haven’t 
you been able to get that party on the wire 
yet” so Castle asked him what he meant 
and he says he heard Castle was waiting for 
a message from somewheres telling him if 
he should be a soldier or not so Castle 
didn’t. answer and begun to read. So 
Shorty says “You ain’t the only one that 
objects to war but we got to make the 
world safe for Democrats and you shouldn’t 
ought to object to getting your head blowed 
off in a good cause.” So Castle spoke up 
and said he didn’t object to getting killed 
but what he objected to was killing other 
people. So Shorty says ‘‘ Well then all you 
got to do is stick along side of me in the 

ches and when you get orders to go 
over the top you can slip me your gun and 
eg and I will see that they don’t 
nobody sneak off with them dureing your 
absents.” So then Castle got up and walked 
out on us. 

So I says to Shorty I said,‘ You certainly 

the wrong dope on that bird and maybe 
you got Sebastian wrong to.” So he says 

No I haven’t and I may as well tell you 
what he told me today. He told me he 

~ would of cut you up in slices long ago only 
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if he done it here in the camp he wouldn’t 
have no chance to make his get away and 
he is waiting till some time he catchs you 
outside of the camp and then he will go to 
work on you. And if I was you and a 
married man I would rather get it here then 
in France because if you get it here your 
Mrs. can tend the funeral provide it they 
find enough of the slices to make it worth 
while ”’ 

Well Al he has got a sweet chance to 
catch me outside of the camp because when 
he is outside of the camp I will be inside of 
the camp and I am glad I found out the 
truth about both he and Castle and now 
maybe I can get some sleep. 

So all and all I feel a whole lot better 
then I did only for my feet but feet or no 
feet I will enjoy myself in Chi and I only 
wish I was going tomorrow instead of wait 
till Sat. Your pal, JACK. 


CAMP GRANT, Oct. 7. 
RIEND AL: Well Alits Sunday night 
and I haven’t been to Chi or nowheres 
else and I don’t care if I ever go anywheres 
and the sooner they send me to France to 
the front line trenchs I will be tickled to 
death. 

Well old pal I decided yesterday A.M.to 
stay here and not go and I made up my 
mind all of a sudden and it was partly 
because I wasn’t feeling good and my feet 
pretty near killed me and besides they are 
going to pick some of us out for corporals 
and sargents pretty soon and I figured a 
man would have a better chance of getting 
a officer job if you didn’t ask them for leave 
all the while. So as soon as I changed my 
mind about going I found one of the boys 
that was going and asked him to call Florrie 
up as soon as he got to Chi and tell her I 
couldn’t get off and for her to come out here 
today and see me and bring little Al. 

Well Al yesterday and today has been 
the 2 longest days I ever spent and it seems 
like a yr. since yesterday A.M. and it don’t 
hardly seem possible that I was feeling so 
good yesterday A.M. and now I don’t care 
if school keeps or not as they say. Yes- 
terday A.M. I was up before the buggle 
blowed all ready and so excited I couldn’t 
hardly eat breakfast and just before inspec- 
tions Shorty Lahey seen me smileing to 
myself and asked me what was the joke and 
I told him they wasn’t no joke only I was 
going home and he says he hoped I would 
have a good trip and come back safe in 
sound so I said I guessed they wasn’t no 
danger of anything happening to me and 
he says ‘‘ You will be O.K. if you keep your 
eyes open.”’ So I said ‘‘ What do you mean 
keep my eyes open.” 

So he says “ Your a game bird but they’s 
no use of you takeing reckless chances so 
you want to be on the look out every min- 
ute till you get back.”’ 

So then I asked him what and the hell he 
was talking about and he says “‘ Didn’t you 
know that Nick the Blade was going along 
with you?” 

Well Al it seems like Sebastian got wise 
that I was going home on leave and he seen 
a chance to get even with me for laughing 
at him or that is he thought I was laughing 
at him but I really wasn’t but any way as 
soon as he found out I was going he told 
them his brother in law had fell and struck 
his head on the brass rail and was dying 
and wanted him to come home and they 
eat it up and give him leave. So when 
Shorty tipped me off I said I would wait 
and go on a later train but Shorty says that 
wouldn’t do me no good because Nick 
wouldn’t be a sucker enough to try and 
pull anything on the train amidst all them 
soldiers but would wait till we was in Chi 
and then he would get his gang and lay for 
me and the way he generally worked was 
come right up to your flat and get you and 
if your wife or kid says I yes or no it would 
be taps for them to. And Nick could come 
back here to camp and they wouldn’t never 
know he was mixed up in it. 

Well Al I guess you know I am not scared 
of anything in the world as far as myself 
personly am concerned but Florrie isn’t one 
of the kind that would set there in a rocker 
and pair her finger nails while their hus- 
band was getting massacreed and little Al 
isa game bird to and a chip of the old block 
and they would both holler like a Indian 
and call for the police and you know what 
would happen to the both of them and I 
wouldn’t care for myself but if anything 
happened to them I would feel like I was 
the murder. 

So while I just laughed at Sebastian and 
his gang on my own acct. I would bea fine 
stiff to in danger my wife and baby and 
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TOP MATERIAL 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. 


S. Pat. Off. 


NEW top of Neverleek will make a wonder- 

ful difference in the appearance of your car. 

For Neverleek is a material of unusual beauty and 
richness. It tailors splendidly. It contributes style 
and distinctiveness to any car. Neverleek Top 
Materialis durable and long-wearing. It withstands 
all kinds of climate and all varieties of weather. 


Neverleek is used as standard equipment on nearly fifty 


makes of high-grade cars. 


See your dealer about a new 


top or write us for more information about Neverleek. Illus- 
trated booklet on request. 


F.S. CARR COMPANY 


31 Beach Street 
Boston, Mass. 


This smiling Kyanize 


969 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 


Painter store 
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‘Products 


Father — Mother — Everybody 


Enjoys “Doing Things Over” With 
These Fine Varnishes and Enamels 


O exceptionally high grade are Kyanize 

Vamishes and Enamels that leading ar- 
chitects specify their use in the finest buildings 
in the land. And yet—so simple is it to 
apply them that it’s just a dip of the brush — 
a few strokes over your worn floor, furniture 
or woodwork and— it’s all done. Nothing 
to mix—nothing to fuss with. 


Boston) Varnish 
Company 


EVERETT STATION, BOSTON, U. S. A. 


You should know more of the ex- 
ceptional advantages of Kyanize 
Products—Our booklet, “The 
Inviting Home", beautifully 
illustrated in colors, briefly 
tells how you can accomplish 
permanent and pleasing re- 
sults in your own home. 
Your name on a postal 
will bring this excellent 
book to you. 


marks the Kyanize Dealer’s 
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FOR YOUNGER 
YOUNG MEN 
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Spirit— originality and 
independence—is built 
into these clothes. ‘They 
are specially made for you 
Younger Young Men of 
fifteen to twenty. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you a Langham-High 
for your Easter sutt. 


LEOROMmD;, Giaicago 


227 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 


SF TRAVELING GOODS 


: There is no compromise with quality in 
77 travel goods bearing the Belber trade-mark. 
They are built to outwear travel. 

Z Belber leather travel goods are made of real 
V7 grain leather — beautiful, serviceable and strong. 

Belber-Fabrikoid travel goods are constructed of 
Du Pont Fabrikoid, Craftsman Quality—a sturdy ma- 
terial that gives service equalled only by real grain 
leather. Behind them stands the double guarantee. 


+GERnoD 


Outwear Travel Craftsman Quality 
The name Belber on trunks, bags or suitcases represents . 
honest materials and expert workmanship. Look for it always. 


Sold by representative dealers everywhere. 
Write for booklet, 
THE BELBER TRUNK AND BAG COMPANY 
Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. 672. This is a handsome bag made of Du Pont Fabrikoid, 


4 Craftsman Quality, in black, small cross grain effect. Has hand 
\ sewed in frame—sewed corners, strong lock and sliding catches. 


16’ size $10.00; 18’ size $10.00; 20’ size $11.00, 


Also made in brown 
No. 676. 
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besides as I said I eat something for break- 
fast that didn’t set good on me and I don’t 
know if it was the coffee or the milk or 
what it was but I eat something that was 
poisoned and that’s a fine way to treat 
soldiers is to give them poison food and the 
easiest way to get the Germans killed off 
would be to invite them out here and board 
a while. And in the second place if a man 
asks for leave when he hasn’t only been 
here 2 wks. it would hurt my chance to get 
a corporal or a sargent and any way I fig- 
ured Florrie would rather see something 
new like the camp then set through a ball 
game and of course it would be different if 
I was pitching but I suppose it was Faber’s 
turn today and I see where Cicotte trimmed 
them yesterday but at that the score would 
of been 1 and 1 if Felsch hadn’t of hit that 
ball out of the park and Sallee must be his 
brother in law or something to give him a 
ball like that to hit. If I was pitching he 
would be lucky to hit one up in the press 


ox. 

So I told Sargent Leslie I wasn’t feeling 
good and would he fix it for me to take my 
leave some other time and he says I was the 
only soldier he ever seen that was to sick to 
go on their leave so then I told him my wife 
and kid was comeing out here to see me 
today and he says all right. 

So I didn’t go Al and the funny part of it 
is that somebody must of tipped Sebastian 
off that I wasn’t going and what does he do 
but get his leave called off to and he has 
been here all yesterday and today and that 
proves he is laying for me and just wanted 
to go because I was going and it looks like 
the only way I can ever get away from here 
is sneak out without letting nobody know 
I am going and even then he would probaby 
send word to his gang in Chi to keep their 
eye on me till he come. 

I have caught him looking at me 2 or 3 
times and I had a notion to ask him if he 
seen anything green but what is the use Al 
of starting something with a man like he and 
if I was to loose my temper and bust him 
Capt. Nash might hear about it and shut us 
both up in the guard house together and 
one or the other of us wouldn’t never come 
out alive and which ever one it was it 
would give the camp a black eye. 

Well Al about all I done today was look 
for Florrie and little Al and I didn’t give 
them up till 5 o’clock tonight because I 
thought maybe they had missed the A.M. 
trains and would come later and every time 
I seen a woman and kid toddleing up the 
road I would think sure it was them this 
time and I was dissapointed about 30 thou- 
sand times because they was at least that 
many women and kids here today and if 
they was all somebody’s wife Camp Grant 
must be infected with Mormons. 

All the women had baskets and boxs full 
of pie and jell and fried cakes and what all 
but they wasn’t no package of goodys with 
my name and address on them Al and they 
wasn’t no littleschaefer yelling theres daddy 
when they seen me and running up to get 


huged. 

Well Al the man that was to call up 
Florrie come back this P. M. and come in 
the barracks just before I started this letter 
and I asked him I said ‘‘ Well Bishop did 
you call up my wife like I told you?” His 
name is Bishop. “‘Hell’’ he says “‘I forgot 
all about it.’”? And honest Al his size is all 
that saved him the little srimph and if he 
was anywheres near a man I would of 
Bishoped him right in the eye. But I man- 
aged to keep my hands off of him and all as 
I said was for him to get out of my way be- 
fore it was to late and then he begun to 
whine and says how sorry he was and he 
says ‘‘I got some excuse because I reached 
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home just in time to be presented with 
baby girl.” ; re 
How is that for an excuse Al and the only 
wonder is that he didn’t forget if it was a 
boy or a girl before he got back here but of 
course a man like he wouldn’t have nothing _ 
but a girl: But isn’t it just my luck Al for 
me to trust somebody to do something and 
then for them to go and have a baby on 
me? And I hope every time he gos home 
she is yelling all eee with the collect. 


our pal, JACK, 


Camp GRANT, Oct. 10. 

et END AL: Well All wrote to Florrie 

Sun. night and told her what had came 
off and about this fat head forgetting to call 
her up and I just got a letter back from her 
and she says her and little Al both of them 
cried themself to sleep Saturday night be- 
cause I didn’t show up and she had let little 
Al set up till 9 o’clock so as he could see 
his daddy in a uniform and when I didn’t 
come then or Sun. A. M. neither they 
thought I didn’t care for them no more so 
they went to the ball game Sun. P. M., and 
McGraw started another left hander and 
you probably read what happened to him 
and I suppose everybody is saying what a 
whale Faber is and who wouldn’t be a whale 
if they get 5 runs for you in one inning but 
even if you are a whale that don’t excuse 
you from trying to steal a base that one of 
your own men all ready got there ahead of 
you and hasn’t left yet. 

But Florrie and little Al are comeing out 
here next Sunday Al and this time they 
won’t be no mix up because I won’t depend 
on no half wit that the minute they become 
a father they go all to peaces. ' 

But what I wanted to tell you about was 
Sebastian. Well Al Shorty Lahey was try- 
ing to make me believe this bird was a bad 
egg and that they called him Nick the 
Blade because he always went a round with 
a knife and whittled you if you looked X 
eyed at him but the next time Shorty wants 
to kid somebody he better try it on some 
yapp that hasn’t been in the big league and 
T let him think he was stringing me just to 
see how far he would go with it but if he 
thought he had me fooled the shoes was on 
his feet not mine. 

Well Al Sebastian’s name is just plain 
Nick without no Blade on it and the only 
blade he ever pulled was a blade of grass or 
something because he use to help take care 
of the grounds at Washington Pk. before he 
was drafted and he has been one of my ad- 
mirers for a long while and that is why he 
kept looking at me and he says he use to al- 
ways try and get to the games when it was 
my turn to pitch and he has been wanting 
to talk to me ever since we been here but 
today was the first time he got up the 
nerve and he never had no intentions of 
going on leave last Sat. and to prove it he 
showed me a letter he got from his wife last 
Friday and she don’t spell very good but she 
spoke in the letter about comeing here to 
see him this next Sunday and nothing 
about him comeing there to see her and she 
is going to bring their 2 kids along and he 
says he never seen a man with a prettier 
wind up then I got and all together he is 
O. K. and when Shorty trys to make you 
beleive somebody is a murder he ought to 
pick out a man that looks like the part. 

I haven’t said nothing to Shorty and I 
won’t but what I will do is play a joke on > 
him right back only I will make it a good 
one and not no fizzle like some of his. | 

And oh yes Al they have sent Castle over | 
to the quarter masters dept. and he won't | 
have a chance to kill nobody there except 
when they come after a pair of shoes. 

Your pal, JACK. 
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WALTHAM » 


Times the War Ships of Uncle Sam and Britaire 


Dreadnoughts of war guarding the gateways of nations; destroyers 
vigilantly roaming the seas in quest of their hidden prey; ocean levia- 
thans that carry their passengers safely from shore to shore when peace 
reigns—these are guided in their activities by Waltham Chronometers. 


No greater faith was ever shown in the precision of a 
timepiece than when the war governments of the United States, 
England and Canada placed their orders at Waltham. Faith 
based on tests which proved the reliability and precision of 
the Waltham Chronometer. 


Waltham, the only watch factory in the world that is 
equipped to make Chronometers, is also supplying other time- 
pieces for war work. Deck clocks, comparing watches, airplane 
clocks, wrist watches — all made at Waltham—are doing their 
bit in helping the Allies go ‘‘over the top”’ to victory. 
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Visit the jeweler whose reputation stands highest for 
quality. Ask him to show you some of the Waltham models— 
particularly the Colonial A. The extreme thinness of this beau- 
tiful masterpiece is one of the crowning achievements of more 
than a half-century of watchmaking experience. 


The Colonial A is an ensemble of all those superiorities 
which have led the horological experts of the greatest nations to 
choose Waltham in preference to any other watch made in 
America—in preference also to the finest timepieces of Switzer- 
land, England or France. 
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“Our boys are just beginning to fight. Keep behind them. 


They require our money —our food —our labor—our faith.” 
XN 


HIE central stations —electric 
power companies—do get coal. 
Their multitude of dependents and 
public service responsibilities give 
them priority privileges at all times. 
Electrical power from this source 
is the surest way of keeping your 
plant going under these uncertain 
war conditions. 


Why Worry About 
the Coal Supply 


Every manufacturer generating his own 
power even under normal conditions has 
at least two daily problems—variable costs 
of fuel and uncertain output. 


Electric power — motor drive — answers 
both these problems as well as many others. 


dlectric current 1s supplied on contract 
at a fixed cost. When a battery of motor 
driven machines is idle, so is the meter. 
Electric power insures steady production 
—no time out for repairs and replace- 
ments at the central power plant. 


Habirshaw Code Wire Distributed by the 
Western Electric Company 


RPORATED 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
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The Habirshaw Electric Cable Co. 


March 23, - 


Consult an Expert 


The power company representative will 
give you facts and figures about the cost of 
current and the electrical engineer-con- 
tractor firm in your own locality will fur- 
nish you plans and install your equipment. 


Your mechanical engineer and a com- 
petent electrical engineer-contractor can 
change your equipment from steam to 
motor drive. 


If a new factory is wanted, or an addi- 
tion to your present factory, be sure to get 
an architect to plan and supervise the con- — 
struction of the building itself. 


The whole story of business economy 
and modern factory operation through the 
use of electric power can be had from the 
power plant representative and _ electrical 
contractor. They can and will help you 
save money and earn dividends. 


Not the least of the functions of these 
experts is to know good materials for elec- 
trical equipment such as 


HABIRSHAW 


“Proven by the test of time” 


Insulated Wire 


Accepted as a standard of quality all over the 
world for more than 30 years, practically from 
the beginning of the electrical industry. 


Habirshaw Wire Manufactured by 


INCORPORATED 


10 East 43rd Street, New York 
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of us in England; in France they liked us 
because of our money; and in Germany they 
loved us.” ’ 

“You think so?’’ I questioned. 

“Yes, and I think the Germans would 
not hate us now if the government -didn’t 
tell so many lies about us. All over Berlin 
there are pictures and reports about Ger- 
mans being drafted into the American Army. 
They accuse the President of conscripting 
Germans to fight their own relatives over 

” 


Glancing hastily at her watch and pull- 
ing ‘her torn veil over her face she inter- 
rupted the conversation. 

“T must be going. I have to sing before 
a Swiss theater manager this afternoon. 
I’m trying to get some work here uatil I get 
permission to return to New Yerk. What 
about German opera in the United States? 
Shall I be able to sing Wagner?” 

I lifted my shoulders and then dropped 
them—and she understood. 

“The German people are simply wild 
about Shakspere. Every big theater in 
Berlin, Munich and Dresden is playing his 
comedies. For awhile the theaters played 
only heavy drama and opera, but they 
actually live on Shakspere now.” 

Her remarks about the theater came to 
my mind one day when I was speaking 
with a Bavarian, a gray-haired business 
man who had come to Switzerland because, 
so he said, he was a “ Republican.” 

“What has become of Anton Lang, the 
Bavarian who played the réle of Christ in 
the Oberammergau Passion Play?” I asked. 
I had spent the Christmas Eve of 1916 with 

Herr Lang in his mountain home and I have 
often wondered since whether he had been 
called to the Front. At that time Herr 
Lang was dressed in the uniform of a Red 
Cross worker. 

“Ah, yes, der Christusdarsteller Lang,’’ 
replied the Bavarian; ‘‘he was called to the 
Front to do Red Cross work, but he is back 
in Munich now. 

“Und Miinchen! Ach, mein Miinchen!” 
sighed my visitor; and I thought he would 
weep in my presence over his Munich, but 
by sounding the Republican chord in his 
peculiar make-up I induced him to talk 
about politics. 

_ “Yes, I’m a dyed-in-the-wool Republi- 
can,’ he said. “‘I was a German Radical 
before the war, and now that I am away 
from Munich all my property has been con- 
fiscated and I get very few letters. Some- 
times my relatives write, but I receive the 
letters only if they write that Germany 
cannot be defeated. The German censor 

_will not pass a letter unless it has something 
very pro-Kaiser about it. A few days ago 
I received a letter from my lawyer. He had 
some important business that he wanted to 
write about. He was afraid the letter would 
not get by the censor, so he began by saying 
that he was having so much food he had to 
go to Karlsbad for the cure. The censor 
evidently read this much and then passed 
the letter.” 


The News Quarantine 


“What are the chances of the Liberal 
or Democratic Party succeeding in Ger- 
many?” I asked. 

“Germany is a military power to-day, 

and a military power understands only 
military language,’”’ he replied. ‘‘The best 
way to bring democracy to Germany is 
to defeat the army. After the war, when 
the soldiers and people can read democratic 
publications, then you may expect a Ger- 
man republic, not before.” 
_ Not many days afterward I met an Amer- 
lean woman who had been living in Ham- 
burg. She was neither a musician nor an 
artist, but had lived in Germany before the 
war because her small income when ex- 
changed into marks enabled her to live more 
comfortably. Her explanation was that the 
money “‘went further’’! 

“YT'm not supposed to know anything 
about Hamburg,” she said, “because I 
have been quarantined! 

“When I got ready to go they sent me to 
the mountains for a month. The police were 
afraid I knew something about the shipping 
plans; or perhaps they thought I had seen 
aship. I really don’t know. But all foreign- 
ers who leave Hamburg are given the ‘news 
quarantine,’ and that is what I have had. 
No foreigners can go near the shipyards 
anyway, so I don’t see how they could find 
out anything if they wanted to. 


“T had quite a time with the police, too, 
before I left. I had been corresponding 
with a friend in Copenhagen. One day she 
wrote about what wonderful food she was 


having, especially about the butter, cheese. 


and milk, and my mouth watered. I sat 
down and wrote her immediately that if I 
could come to Denmark I’d get fat. I said 
every time I read her letter I unconsciously 
said to myself ‘Um yum yum!’ and wished 
for some of the food. This letter fell into 
the hands of the police censor and a police- 
man came to my pension. 

“<Fréulein,’ he asked me, ‘vat does that 
y-u-m y-u-m mean? I don’t find it in a 
dictionary. We who know Englisch never 
heard that word. Vat does it mean—y-u-m 
y-u-m? 

“T couldn’t help but laugh, and that 
made him angry,” she added. ‘‘ He thought 
this was a code phrase; that it probably 
had something to do with shipping. They 
put me down as a suspect and I had a 
dreadful time afterward.” 


An Interrupted Love Feast 


I had not been in Switzerland very long 
before I met a German socialist whom I 
had known in Berlin. 

Upon some excuse which he refused to 
tell me he had obtained permission to come 
to Berne for afew days. For fear some one 
of the seven hundred attachés of the im- 
perial legation here would see us together, 
we walked through the dark and deserted 
streets of the city at night. 

“Well,” Linterrupted after we had talked 
about some of the enemies I had known 
before we left Germany, “‘what are the 
socialists doing?” 

“Working, of course,’’ he replied; ‘‘but 
we have a new crowd helping us.”’ 

“eé So ? ”? 

“Yes, the Vaterland Partei.” 

“ What!’ Iexclaimed. ‘“‘ You don’t mean 
that that crowd of annexationists and ex- 
tremists is working for socialism?”’ 

“Jawohl. That is, indirectly. The 
Fatherland Party, which Grand Admiral 
von Tirpitz founded, wants to annex all 
territory occupied by German troops, from 
Riga to Ostend. The Fatherlanders held a 
big convention in Berlin a few days ago and 
invited several hundred wounded soldiers 
and as many widows to attend. The leaders 
planned it as a patriotic demonstration to 
convince the government that the poor peo- 
ple and old soldiers want annexation. A 
dozen or more speakers were scheduled. 
Telegrams and resolutions were written to 


-the Kaiser, Von Hindenburg, the King 


of Bavaria and others, urging them not to 
make peace until the Fatherland could be 
made secure against the rest of the world. 

“Everything was peaceful,” the socialist 
continued, “‘until one of the speakers rose 
and shouted: ‘Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
are the only flags of the German people. 
He who would desert these leaders in this 
hour of trial is to be pitied.’ And then the 
speaker denounced all those who are 
clamoring for peace, when suddenly a 
wounded soldier in the audience yelled: 
‘The Fatherland Party is prolonging the 
war; not the enemy!’ 

“The fight which followed was a schwein- 
erei,”’ the socialist said. ‘‘Soldiers used 
their crutches, women their umbrellas and 
policemen their sabers. No one knows how 
long the fight continued, but more than 
two score men and women were dragged 
out before order was restored. Then the 
chairman, General von Lochow, and the 
other leaders began to sing ‘Deutschland, 
Deutschland Uber Alles,’ which they had 
to continue at least ten minutes before they 
could proceed with the convention. 

““Now do you understand what I mean? 
The Fatherland Party is the best friend we 
have.” And he laughed so heartily that his 
voice echoed through the narrow thorough- 
fares. 

As we walked along in the cold I recalled 
my last talk with him in Berlin when a 
member of the Reichstag was present. 

“What is Herr Fritz doing now?” I 
asked. 

“He talks to the workmen whenever he 
can and to the soldiers who come through 
Berlin. But he has to be very careful. In 
several armies a drastic order has been 
given that no soldier may talk to or write a 
member of the Reichstag. An order signed 
by Field Marshal von Mackensen, dated 
December eighteenth, has been found, and 
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Gpeadiels 


Whobaale Jail 


FOUNDED 1854 


REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SOME of our young men 
are with the colors. They 
are giving their best. And 
the same spirit of rendering 
service, that actuates them, 
inspires every man in our 


shops to give the very best 
that is in him to the work in 
hand—the work of making 
honest value clothes of highest 
quality — 


Smart Clothes 


THE STEIN-BLOCH Co 
MAIN OFFICES AND SHOPS AT 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Only 


—GUARANTEED to BEAT and 
SHAKE OUT all harmful imbed- 
ded GRIT; 

—GUARANTEED to prolong life 
of all carpetings; 

—GUARANTEED to pick up in- 
stantly stubbornest clinging lint, 
threads, hairs; 

—GUARANTEED to remove dust- 
lessly the dislodged dirt; 

—GUARANTEED to restore col- 


orings and straighten nap, 


in one speedy operation 


only the HOOVER has a 
because—27’ hair Combined Beat- 


ing and Sweeping Brush revolved over 1000 

times a minute by the electric motor. 

Let our dealer PROVE why the Hoover is 
BEST. 4 sizes—one for every purse. 


WRITE for booklet “*How to Choose a Vac- 


uum Cleaner.”’ Free, with dealer's address. 


The Hoover. Suction Sweeper Co. 


World’s oldest, largest, most 
successful makers of 
electric cleaners 


Box 23 
New Berlin, Ohio 


X-Ray View 
of patented motor- 
revolved HOOVER 
Beating, Shaking 
and thorough Sweep- 
ing Brush. 
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RESENT conditions have not changed 
Pttorshein quality. You can be sure of the 
same high standard today as heretofore— 
Florsheim is the shoe that you can depend on for 
full satisfaction. 
es Fluctuating prices and varying quality have emphasized 
[i the importance of selecting footwear according to quality 
aa and not price—have proved that value is measured by the 
number of days’ wear and the satisfaction you get, not by 
| i ath the initial cost. 
The Florsheim trademark is your safe-guard— 
positive assurance that you are receiving full value 
for your money in style, fit and service. 


Eight to ten dollars, reason- 
ably priced, value considered. 


Ask for The Florsheim Shoe — 


see the styles of the times. Booklet 
of military scenes on request. 


The Florsheim 


Shoe Company 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


The Ormond—Fits the 
} ankle and hugs the heel 
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Deputy S. has publicly asked the chancellor 
what the government was going to do about 
it. But there is no doubt that the govern- 
ment will do nothing.” 

“Do you expect a German revolution?” 
I asked. 

“‘Nothing would please me more, but as 
long as the Military Party controls the 


_government I don’t see much of a chance. 


The women and men at home are ready to 
act, but the soldiers aren’t. The General 
Staff gives each company only a few days 
at home and there is no opportunity; be- 
sides we lack leaders. But if the war goes 
on the revolution will come unless” —and 
he paused and looked at me—‘‘unless the 
Military Party wins inthe West. If Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff have more victories 
against France, England and the United 
States it will go worse with us. Our only 
hope is for a German defeat. If the war ever 
begins to go bad for our leaders then you 
may expect something.” 

“‘T don’t suppose you have won the Iron 
Cross yet?”’ I remarked as we were parting. 

‘““What made you think I wanted it?” he 
retorted. “‘ Aufwiedersehen.” 

“Bis der Tag?” I asked; but his only 
reply was the tipping of his hat, and he was 
soon lost in the shadows of the street. 

Like all foreigners arriving from neigh- 
boring countries I had to report to the Swiss 
police. A new police regulation provides that 
everyone has to register within twenty-four 
hours after arriving, give up his passport, 
and receive in exchange a Swiss permit 
to visit in the country. Though I did 
not consider it right that a foreign power 
should take away the only citizenship 
papers I possessed, still there were no argu- 
ments. Neither the United States, France, 
England, Germany nor any other country 
had protested, so why should I? I asked 
myself. But the day I appeared I stood in 
line at headquarters with enemy, Allied 
and neutral subjects, waiting my turn at 
the bar. 

In front cf me was an American woman 
who had just arrived from Germany. 

“How long do you intend to stay?” the 
inspector asked her. 

“Until the end of the war.”’ 

“You say you are an American, but 
where is your pass?” he asked. 

“The Spanish consul at Wiesbaden took 
it away and the German police gave me 
this traveling certificate,” the witness 
answered. ‘To-morrow I shall go to the 
American legation and apply for a new 
one.” 

The following day she appeared at the 
passport bureau of the legation. 

“How long has it been since you left 
the United States?”’ the clerk asked her. 

““Three years,”’ was her reply. 

““And you don’t want to return to the 
United States?’ he asked. 


Crime on the Increase 


“No, indeed!’’ was the emphatic answer. 
““The German submarines are sinking every 
ship going to England and France, and I 
wouldn’t think of crossing the ocean.”’ 

“That is strange,” said the clerk. “Is 
that what you were told in Germany?” 

“Oh, I know it,” the woman stated. 
“The submarines return to Germany every 
day with their reports and everything is 
printed in the German papers. It isn’t safe 
to cross the Atlantic.” 

“Why, madam,” the clerk answered, “‘we 
get our mail at the legation every week and 
there are Americans in Berne who have just 
come from New York.” 

Though she was convinced, still she did 
not desire to give in and so she said: “I 
don’t want to go back to that country which 
went to war to make money out of it.” 

The clerk did not answer because it was 
not his business to pass judgment. All 
passport applications to-day are decided 
upon by the State Department and hers 
was forwarded to Washington too. 

Though it is difficult to obtain accurate 
information from any one of the refugees 
coming from Germany, still the sum total 
of their impressions makes an interesting 
account of conditions in Germany to-day. 
The little sidelights on the situation and the 
character of the people lead one to conclude 
that it is the nerves of the enemy that bear 
the closest watch. As one American re- 
marked: 

“Tt is not that there is less food than 
there was a year ago which is important but 
that the power of resistance of the people is 
less. There are more murders, robberies 
and suicides in Germany to-day than ever 
before in her history.”’ : 


March 23, 1918 


His conclusions are substantiated by the 
brief announcements in the press. About a 
year ago all such notices were suppressed, 
but to-day the court records are published 
and the epidemic of crime is not confined 
to the large cities. It reaches far into 
the smaller communities, especially in the 
villages where the peasant women live, se- 
cluded with their large families. 

It is indeed a pitiful record of weakening 
nerves which the newspapers print to-day. 
Realizing this condition the government 
now permits the cafés to be open until 
eleven o’clock at night, and in every large 
café there is an orchestra. Music seems to 
be the one diversion the people crave. 
Cafés, hotels, theaters and restaurants are 
reported crowded. 

“‘Eiveryone seems to be on the streets 
or away from home,” said an American 
woman. ‘“‘I suppose many of them are hunt- 
ing for extra food or clothing, because de- 
spite the card system so many things can be 
bought under the hand. This year coal is so 
scarce that coal cards are now given out. 
There is also a gas shortage and the people - 
are permitted to cook only during certain 
hours of the day. In Vienna they now 
have gasless days. The quantity as well as 
the quality of the gas is poor, and the city 
authorities have issued special warning to 
the people about shutting off their gas, 
because the escaping gas has poisoned so 
many people.” 


What Germany Wants to Know 


“Last year,’’ continued my informant, 
“snow brigades were organized to clean the 
streets, and again this winter General von 
Kessel, the commander of the Mark of 
Brandenburg, ordered every family to 
clear the sidewalks and streets of snow in 
front of their houses or apartments. Some- 
times the streets are so packed that the 
tramways are blocked for hours. This 
makes the underground overcrowded and 
one has to wait for hours to get home to the 
suburbs. On the street railways now they 
have two women conductors because one 
can’t collect all the fares.” 

One of the recent arrivals from Germany 
brought a card with this text: 


‘“Who does not wish that 1918 may bring 
peace? 

“Ask yourself! 

‘*Sacrifice your pearls and precious stones 
upon the altar of the Fatherland. 

“Go to the Gold Purchasing Bureau, 
where the government pays the highest 
foreign prices.” 


The imperial German bank is not only 
storing gold, silver and platinum in its 
vaults, but diamonds, pearls and other 
precious stones. The only precious articles 
the government is not demanding are the 
imperial decorations! 

Since Dr. Richard von Kuehlmann has 
been secretary of state he has been at- 
tempting to find out the minimum peace 
terms of the United States. This winter 
three German politicians, including a mem- 
ber of the Reichstag, were sent to Switzer- 
land to interview Americans. They traveled 
from Basel to Zurich, Berne, Lausanne and 
Geneva, and back again, asking every 
American who would talk what the United 
States was doing and what kind of peace 
the American people would approve. 

They sounded all kinds and varieties of 
Americans, and from most of them they 
heard the same story: ‘‘America is fight- 
ing for an ideal and for universal peace, 
and America will not make peace until 
a democratic peace can be made with 
Germany.” 

This, of course, was not the kind of talk 
they had expected to hear, so they searched 
for the Americans who have been living in 
Switzerland during the war and who have 
been considered pacifists. In Geneva they 
asked an old American university pro- 
fessor who had been an official of some 
international-peace society. At last, they 
thought they would hear something rea- 
sonable. But this man was more belligerent 
than all the rest and they said to him: 
“My! If you think that way it looks 
serious!”’ 

And then they returned to Serlin to 
whisper their reports into the imperial ears 
of the minister of foreign affairs, but there 
were no reports in the German newspapers 
about the mission. It is not the policy of 
the censorship to permit the publication of 
anything that will give the German people 
the impression that the United States is in 
earnest. The result is that throughout 

(Concluded on Page 53) 


Increases Farm Efficiency 
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1. Saves time and labor—Work formerly 


done under poor light and by hand can be 
done better and in less time with the aid 
of electric light and power. 


Labor is attracted to the farm—The 


4. 


Solves the retired farmer problem — 
Electric light and power make the farm 
home so attractive and comfortable that 
the farmer and his wife remain on the farm 


where their advice, experience and imme- 


“back to the farm’’ movement is made diate interests are of great practical value. 
practical when the conveniences afforded 

by electric light and] power can be had ; ; 

5. Lightens burden of the housewife — 


Increased farm work in war times means 


in the country. 


3. Keeps the boys and girls on the 
farm—Electric service on the farm offsets 
city attractions. Valuable labor and valu- 
able young manhood and womanhood are 


increased labor for the housewife. Elec- 
tricity offers the only practical means of 
taking the drudgery of household tasks 


saved to the country community. from her shoulders. 


‘Over 50,000 Satisfied Users Throughout the World 


Delco-Light Engine and Generator 
Self-Cranking—AirCooled—BallBearings—NoBelts 
30 Inches High—Runs on Kerosene or Gas 


Delco-Light Batteries 
Thick Plates—Long Life—Highly Efficient 


Delco-Light is a complete electric light and power plant for farms and suburban homes —It will operate a 


water pressure system, churn, cream separator, washing machine and other appliances—It is also lighting 
stores, garages, churches, schools, army camps and rural railway stations. 


Prices $395 and $465, according to size, f. o. b. Dayton, Ohio, except Western U. S. and Canada 
Over 2000 Representatives—there is a Delco-Light Man near you 
THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING COMPANY 
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He AbOtnnGs Glare! 


Gave Motorists a Third-Mile Fan Shaped Beam and 74% More Road Light 


NNOUNCEMENT was made a year 

ago of the Osgood Lens designed by 

James R. Cravath, one of America’s 
foremost illuminating engineers. 


In the ensuing period this lens became 
one of the biggest sellers of the year, due 
to its totally new road-lighting efficiency 
which appealed so readily and effectually 
to motorists everywhere. 


For back of the Osgood is a scientific 
principle by which all eye rays and sky 
rays are converted into road rays, the re- 


sult being a longer, wider illumination — 
plus 74% more light on the road! 


Following its invention by Cravath, 
the new efficiency of the Osgood Lens has 
been endorsed by such notable authorities 
as the Armour Institute of Technology, 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology, 
American Automobile Association — 


as well as by the great motoring public 
itself, as shown by actual sales. 


All headlight laws are complied with. 
There is no need for troublesome dim- 


ming. Instead of a shaft ray you have a fan 
ray which shows the road-side as well as 
the path immediately in front and far 
ahead of the car. 

Night driving assumes a new aspect of 
safety, courtesy and_ ease-of-mind, for 
Cravath designed this lens along scien- 
tific lines, thus establishing a road light- 
ing efficiency totally new. 

Try Osgood’s, no matter what other 
lens you are now using. You'll see a 
great light. 


OSGOOD LENS & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. 903, 2007 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Made for All Cars. 


8 to 814 in., $3.75 a pair; 834 to 914 in., $4.00 a pair; 
934 to 11 in., $4.50 a pair. Also in size 39¢ in., $1.25. 
25ca pair higher west of Rockies. 20% higher in Canada. 


65% to 734 in., $2.90 a pair; 
i supply you, ‘order direct. 


and make of car. 
Over half a million pairs now in use. 


At dealers and garages everywhere. : 
In ordering, give diameter 
of old lens, diameter of opening in door frame, model 


If yours cannot 


GOO 


CRAVATH LONG DISTANCE TYPE 


’ (Concluded from Page 50) 
Germany the people have the impression 
: that the United States is only bluffing and 
that the war will end before America has a 
real army in France, Meanwhile the polit- 
ical parties continue to fight among them- 
selves and the party truce which existed 
practically unbroken until the United 
States declared war has been treated as 
another scrap of paper. Socialists are fight- 
ing the Radical Socialists; Conservatives 
are against Catholics; National Liberals 
are at arms with the Progressives; and the 
Reichstag, which so many Germans wish 
the outside world to believe is united, is 


split into at least seven different factions. 


Meanwhile the people criticize and con- 
demn the government. The German Liber- 
als are fighting to force the Kaiser to permit 
the Reichstag to make peace. The War 
Industrial Party and the Military leaders 
are clamoring for more war so the Military 
Party can make peace. Rumors of all kinds 
spread throughout the nation. Not even 
the Emperor escapes criticism. 

Something of the contempt for the pres- 
ent Reichstag which the people have is 
indicated in a short dialogue printed in a 
Vienna socialist newspaper. Herr and Frau 
Meyer, it said, were walking past the Aus- 
trian Parliament building. 

“Dear husband,’ said the woman, 
“what are those figures of horses for?” 

“T don’t know exactly, my treasure,’’ he 
replied; ‘but they may bea sort of art sym- 
bol of the animal patience of the people.” 

One day a Swiss acquaintance of mine 
arrived from the United States, and one of 
the numerous German agents in Berne 
asked him: ‘“‘Was ist die Stimmung in 
Amerika?” 

This is the question every German asks. 
The enemy wants to know what the people 
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are talking about, what the government is 
doing, what kind of an army the United 
States is sending to France. Germany has 
made Switzerland a center for information 
about the United States. The imperial 
legation here has seven hundred accredited 
attachés and among them are Germans who 
formerly were considered experts on the 
United States. 

I have recognized a large number of Ger- 
mans whom I knew in Berlin, from Count 
Montegelas, formerly chief of the American 
Division of the Foreign Office, to Captain 
von Ernst, of the General Staff. 

In speaking to this Swiss one of these 
agents said the impression in Germany was 
that the United States shipbuilding pro- 
gram had been a failure; that the Liberty 
Bonds were selling way below par; that the 
people were demanding peace at any price, 
and that»President Wilson had no intention 
of carrying on the war until the Allies won. 

“Absolutely incorrect,’’ said the Swiss. 
“The United States is in earnest, and the 
people, though they want peace, believe 
that peace cannot be concluded until there 
is a change of heart in Berlin, until the 
Military Party is defeated; and if they have 
to fight to win they are going to fight!” 

“Ach, so?’’ remarked the German. 
“Mehr bluff!” 

As I look back upon the Germany we 
left in February, 1917, when diplomatic 
relations were broken, and compare it with 
the enemy of to-day I think of the state 
ment of the budding young opera singer: 

“You know they force them to sing now 
when they march through Berlin.” 

And the words of the Socialist: 

“Tf the war goes on the revolution will 
come—unless the Military Party wins in 
the West.” 


By ALBERT We ATWOOD 


NE of the most common and deeply 

ingrained human instincts is bargain 
hunting. The shopper satisfies an intense 
natural craving when she buys a hat below 
the supposedly normal price. The investor 
acts in response to much the same instinct 
when he purchases a bond or stock below 
its nominal or face value; or, to use the 
language of finance, at a discount. At the 


' present time, when four or five great bel- 


\ ligerent nations are straining their resources 


to the utmost to raise money for war, it is 


‘ not only natural, it is inevitable, that every 


device known to finance should be em- 
ployed, including a strong appeal to the 


| bargain hunter. 


But now it is proposed both in England 


| and in this country to go even further—to 


employ the lottery principle in selling gov- 
ernment bonds. Unless one has given close 
attention to the details of bond selling it is 
difficult to realize how intricate and com- 


| plex are the motives that lead men to in- 


| has been followed ever since. 


vest. In nearly all men struggle two often 
Opposing motives, that of safety and se- 
curity along with that of chance, risk, 
speculation and gambling. It requires a 
delicate balancing of both these motives, 
together with pure patriotism and perhaps 
even polite and veiled compulsion, to in- 
duce people to buy enough bonds to pay 
forthe warin countrieslike England, France, 
the United States and Germany. 


Costly British Financing 


.. With relatively few and early exceptions 
it has been the historic policy of this coun- 
try to sell its bonds at par and redeem them 
at par. Such was the policy which Salmon 
P. Chase, the great Civil War Secretary of 
the Treasury, sought to establish, and it 
a It is both 
wise and economical. Though a govern- 
ment may appear to be paying a lower rate 
of interest when it sells bonds at a discount 
it is only postponing the evil day. 
government bonds are sold at a dis- 
couht the government must some day pay 
ack more money than it has received. 
There is always a disinclination to do this, 
and so nations are induced to transmit to 
the future the debts received from the past. 
One of the greatest French authorities on 
finance, M. Leroy-Beaulieu, believes that 
the European practice of selling bonds be- 
low par has been the chief reason why 
Europe, unlike the United States, has never 


fet 


paid off its debts. During the Napoleonic 
wars England created debts of $3,868,000,- 
000 but took in only $2,493,000,000 in 
money. And England has not yet paid off 
these obligations. In the long run England 
would have saved more by putting out nine 
per cent bonds at par than three per cent 
bonds at 47 at the darkest hour of the 
Napoleonic wars. ‘ 


The Lottery-Bond Idea 


At the present time England is selling 
her bonds at par, paying five per cent on 
one series, which is taxable; and four per 
cent on a nontaxable series. But in addition 
she agrees to redeem them at a slight sum 
above par, ranging from two to four per 
cent according to the year they are presented 
for redemption. This is a concession to the 
general desire for a profit, and the plan is 
taking hold very well indeed. These so- 
called national war bonds are not sold in 
one great campaign, but are continuously 
on sale. Recently the monthly sales have 
amounted to $100,000,000, and such de- 
vices as tanks with bond-selling booths 
attached are meeting with great success. 
Through the tanks alone $100,000,000 were 
sold in a few weeks. 

As these national war bonds will be re- 
deemed in three to five years it will be seen 
that with a bonus, or premium, of two to 
four per cent the proposition is attractive. 
But many Englishmen feel that the gov- 
ernment should go much further, and for 
two years England has been bitterly de- 
bating the advisability of using a lottery— 
that is, of giving prizes to those who draw 
lucky numbers. The idea was to hitch the 
gambling instinct to war finance, just as 
France has often done. 

The scheme was first proposed by a news- 
paper writer, but the country became so 
worked up by the agitation that the gov- 
ernment finally appointed a committee to 
make a study of so-called premium finance. 
The word is unfortunate, because it has 
several more legitimate meanings, one of 
which at least has already been used in this 
article, and it was adopted in England 
merely to sugar-coat the disagreeable word 
“lottery.” It was proposed that war bonds 
pay only three per cent instead of five, and 
that the government use part of the dif- 
ference to pay annual prizes, running as 
high as $500,000. The most preposterous 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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Two Types of Duplex- 
Alcazar Meet All Needs 
HE Duplex-Alcazar is the all-season range. One type 
burns Gas and Coal or Wood singly or in combination. 
The other type is built for sections where Gas is not avail- 


able and burns Oil and Coal or Wood. 


This range, in either style, not only keeps the kitchen cool in summer, 
warm in winter and consumes less fuel but insures better cooking by 
giving exactly the proper temperature for all purposes the whole year round. 


To change from fuel to fuel of the one type, just a slight pull or push 
and the work is done. The Oil range type is ready always. 


This range is the prize product of one of the great stove factories of the 
country and we make it in enough different styles to suit the pocketbook 
and taste of every housewife in the country. 


See your dealer or write us direct mentioning 
whether you are interested in the Oil or Gas type. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER COMPANY, 400 Cleveland Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘6 : 
The Best Blade 
e x e 99 
in the Service 
“THE Gem Damaskeene Blade is held 
high in the estimation of thou- 
sands of Uncle Sam’s fighting boys 
in both services. It has earned its 
honor mark—its efficiency and 


dependability — measures up to 
“Active Service’’ requirements. 


i! 
0 New—Special—Compact. Khaki 
C Service outfit, includes Gem 


i 


In sealed, waxed-paper 
wrapped package—dust 
and rust proof—each 
blade protected—packet 
of seven blades 35c, 
$1.50 in Canada 50c in Canada. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY, Inc., NEW YORK 


Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 


SED BLADE” “THE BLADE ITSELF” 


==  Damaskeene Razor complete 
| with seven blades and shaving 
and stropping handles. 


| Pree 


GEM J) AMASKEENF RAZOR 
BLADES \ 
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DEL MONTE 
PRODUCTS 


Havereceivedhighestawards | 
at scores of Expositions the 
world over. Ask your grocer 
for the Det Monte Kind 
and convince yourself of its 


goodness, purity and quality. 


Peaches, sliced peaches, 
apricots, pears, grapes, 
cherries, plums, loganberties, 
blackberries, Hawaiian 


pineapple. 


Catsup, tomatoes, tomato 
sauce, artichokes, 
asparagus, spinach, peas, 
beans, pumpkin, beets, 
pimientos, chile peppers. 


Olives, preserves, jellies, 
jams, Maraschino cherries, 
honey, prunes, raisins 
and many other varieties. {7 
ts 
'* 


CALIFORNIA PACKING 4 
CORPORATION / 


San Francisco 


California 


(Continued from Page 53) 
arguments and the most degenerating and 
illusory hopes were held out for the plan, 
both in England and by the few advocates 
of the scheme in this country. 

It was argued that the premium scheme 
was not like the lotteries which are forbid- 
den by law both here and in England, be- 
cause it would not be conducted for private 
or commercial purposes. In a commercial 
lottery only the prize winners get anything 
back, but in the premium scheme they all 

t three per cent interest and a safe bond. 

t was even said that such a device would 
reduce poverty, immorality and drinking 
among the working classes; though promi- 
nent labor leaders did not seem to share 
this rosy view. The most demoralizing line 
of argument was to the effect that even the 
poorest might win a fortune. An office 
boy might subscribe only one dollar along 
with other persons for a $1000 bond, but 
if that bond happened to win the $500,000 

rize the office boy would make $500 from 
is investment of one dollar. 

Of course the most obvious weakness of 
such a scheme is that great numbers of 
persons who could ill afford the sacrifice 
would be getting only three per cent on 
their money when they might as well be 
receiving five per cent. Large investors, 
such as insurance companies, savings banks, 
corporations and wealthy individuals would 
not go into it, at least to any large extent. 
It was partly on this ground that the com- 
mittee rejected the scheme, for it did not 
feel that the amount of new money would 
be more than $200,000,000 to $500,000,000; 
which it held was not enough to risk split- 
ting the nation over a great moral issue. 

But. the committee’s report was not very 
emphatic and its opposition to this gigantic 
gambling scheme seemed to be rather luke- 
warm. While its long deliberations were 
still under way two of the leading depart- 
ment stores in London started lotteries of 
their own. Partly as an advertising stunt 
they set aside $50,000 in prizes and sold 
$25,000,000 of the regular national war 
bonds in six weeks’ time. More than 300,- 
000 people bought bonds, and the govern- 
ment did not express its disapproval until 
the undertaking was practically completed. 

No one really knows just how much help 
a lottery would be at the present time in 
war finance. Many of the small investors 
who buy government bonds under a lottery 
scheme would buy them anyway. Meth- 
ods of reaching the small investor are daily 
being perfected to such a wonderful extent, 
in both England and America, that it is 
the part of doubtful wisdom to stir up the 
ugly, disgusting instincts of gambling, even 
for patriotic purposes. 


The Instinct to Save 


It has long been held by students of war 
finance that lotteries are justifiable, even 
in a moral sense, as a last resort, or as an 
extremely rare resort. It is well established 
that all such abnormal methods, or rather 
makeshifts, of finance soon wear them- 
selves out. The great majority of people 
who go into such a scheme fail of course to 
get any prize, and after trying it several 
times become tired of the gamble. Thus 


the system is one that quickly exhausts all 


its own resources, and is likely to fail the 
country when the country most needs as- 
sistance. 

Nor is any country likely to go back to 
the old tontine, or survivorship gamble. 
This was frequently employed by govern- 
ments in earlier days. A hundred persons 
would subscribe for a loan in a series, and 
when the first person died the remaining 
ninety-nine would receive the interest for 
the entire hundred. Each time a death 
occurred the survivors profited; and not 
many years ago a woman died in France at 
the age of ninety-six who had originally 
subscribed six hundred francs for a loan, 
but had been receiving during the latter 
years of her life, as the last survivor in a 
series, no less than seventy-six thousand 
franes annually. 

Itis always easy to exaggerate the gam- 
bling instinct latent in mankind. We see 
evidences of it every day on every hand—in 
the fly-by-night mining venture, in stock- 
market speculation, in race-track attend- 
ance and card games. But there is just as 
strong evidence of the strength and appeal 
of the sound savings and straight invest- 
ment instinct. Look at the billions of 
dollars invested in savings banks, postal- 


Savings banks, insurance companies, mort- 


pares, war savings stamps and possibly 
Uding-and-loan shares—without a hope 
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of profit or bargain, promising only a safe 
return of the principal and a moderate rate 
of interest. 

Look also at the billions of dollars in- 
vested at three and a half and four per cent 
in Liberty Bonds, at no bargain prices and 
with no chance of the owners’ having their 
property redeemed at more than they paid 
for it. Of course the price of Liberty Bonds 
may go above par some day. Who knows? 
But there is no particular allurement, or 
especial cheapness, or bargain, or specula- 
tive or gambling attraction, in a govern- 
ment bond bought at par to be redeemed at 
par. 

It is impossible to see very far ahead in 
times like these, but I firmly believe that 
our Government will be able to sell many 
more billions of Liberty Bonds at par and 
at a very low rate of interest by appealing 
to a combination of patriotism and the in- 
stincts that lead men to put money into 
savings banks, life-insurance policies and 
old-age pensions. 

Indeed it would seem to be the policy of 
Mr. McAdooand those associated with him 
to accustom the public to the idea that 
Liberty Bonds are essentially a medium for 
conservative and fairly permanent invest- 
ment, essentially a savings device and with 
the same position in the general scheme of 
things as that held by the savings bank and 
insurance company. This policy means that 
small and moderate investors will be sought 
more and more, and less reliance placed 
upon the professional business or financial 
man who subscribes to a big block of bonds 
only to sell them out at the first oppor- 
tunity. If this policy proves successful, 
and I believe it will, there is no immediate 
need of appealing more frankly to the 
gambling impulse. 


Investors’ Preferences 


It is doubtful, however, if the average 
investor fully realizes how many bargains 
the regular investment markets always of- 
fer. I am not referring now to the low 
current prices of securities, either bonds or 
stocks, but to the chances that the irregu- 
larities, variations and abnormalities, as it 
were, of the bond markets frequently afford. 
Nearly all bonds are redeemable at par 
upon maturity; and if bought above or 
below par they should gradually fall or 
rise. This fall or rise should in theory be at 
all times so regular that the bond will all 
the time yield the same rate of income on 
its market price; but in fact bonds show 
all manner of variations and respond in 
price to all manner of influences. 

In other words bonds are constantly 
varying from their theoretical or mathe- 
matical value. Naturally, a bond that is 
not secure enough to be certain of redemp- 
tion cannot be governed by any mathe- 
matical considerations. It may appear to 
yield a return of twenty-five per cent, but 
is in reality a hollow sham; but many 
bonds whose redemption at par is a moral 
certainty suffer from changes in fashion, in 
popular taste, in demand and from igno- 
rance, by which I mean that investors 
generally are unfamiliar with them. 

It takes much alertness and knowledge 
of technical conditions to profit from these 
more or less senseless irregularities and 
variations. Yet any bond dealer usually 
has the facts in hand to point them out to 
his customers. It would be difficult in an 
article like this to give many examples, be- 
cause the conditions might change before 
the article was printed. One common dis- 
crepancy is to find that four per cent bonds 
of a corporation often sell much lower, 
relatively speaking, than five per cent bonds 
of the same company and of the same 
security. Recently the four per cent bonds 
of a very strong concern sold to pay 5.37 
per cent, while the five per cent bonds of 
the same company were selling to return 
only 5.12 per cent. 

Investors are nearly always prejudiced 
against premium bonds—that is, those that 
are bought above par and that will ulti- 
mately be redeemed at par. Of course any 
sum paid above par will be lost when the 
bond is redeemed. But if the rate of inter- 
est is high enough it may more than com- 
pensate for the loss. The seven per cent 
bonds of a very prosperous company were 
recently selling at 118 and the five per cent 
bonds were selling at par. As a matter of 
fact the seven per cent bonds were really 
much the cheaper, but the prejudice against 
the premium kept investors away. Trustees 
of estates have actually been known to 
prefer one series of New York City bonds 

(Concluded on Page 57) 
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AR has changed America from a nation of 
careless spenders into one of careful buyers. 
To-day the national thought is “VALUE FIRST.” 


“VALUE FIRST’”’ is not a new creed to Michaels- 
Stern. For more than one-half century, it has 
been their steadfast -policy. 
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best meet the needs of to-day. They are distinguished by 

sensible styles, honest fabrics and skillful tailoring, assuring 

good fit and long wear. Prices that mean true economy. 
At “Value First’’ stores 


MICHAELS, STERN & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-Made Clothes 
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The MUNGER 
"ALWAYS TIGHT" 
PISTON RING 
QUTEIT- 


8 Alwaus light Rings s 


4’Alwaus ight Bi 
rover viathy 
I Regrooving [ool 
I Ring Insertion. Tool 
% 


i e 
cAlways Ti 
Piston Rin 
NEVER LOSE THEIR COMPRESSION 
— because the Munger “‘ Always Tight”’ Ex- 
pansion Joint compensates for wear as it 
occurs and always remains gas tight until 
the rings arewornout. Gascannot escape 
under, around or through them. It is easy 
for even anovice to slip them into place over 
the Munger Ring Insertion Tool. With the 
overwidth rings and the Re-grooving Tool 
which accompanies each outfit, worn 
grooves can be fitted perfectly without ex- 


pensive lathe work, and without even discon- 
necting the piston from the connccting rod. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO., 


Newark, New Jersey 


The MUNGER 
‘ALWAYS TIGHT 
EXPANSION JOINT 


Get them from your acces- 
sory dealer or garage man. 
List price for all sizes up to 334 in. 
diameter, $1.25 per ring. 

With each complete outfit of rings 
a Munger Piston Re-grooving Tool and 
a Munger Ring Insertion Tool are 
supplied without extra charge. 
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Burns Natural 
or ArtificialGas 
|| and CoalorWood 
Fl NoParts to Change 


a as 


“You Can’t Beat That Range 
for Baking and Roasting” 


Wrist Changes 
from Gas to 
‘oal, 


“Your biscuits, pies and cakes are sure to be done Use any fuel to suit yourself, the cooking or the weather. a 
evenly —top, bottom and sides. And the roasts always And it’s all done by a simple twist of the wrist. 2 
turn out so juicy and tender and brown! “You turn the key the little girl is holding—andevery- 

“That’s because with the Universal Combination thing is ready for gas. Turn the key back—and use coal. 2 
Range you can use the fuel best suited to the cooking, “That’s all—you can’t make a mistake, Because you | & 
baking or roasting you have to do. You can use gas for have only to turn thekey. Absolutely nothingelsetodo.” —*, 
quick baking; coal for big roasts; wood for emergency. See demonstration of the wonderful ia SI 

ks 
| oT 
er) 
ake 
N G Ls 
(U.S. Pat. Issued Dec. 25, 1917) ' : S 
. . . bS = . 
Get all the facts. How the Universal Combination Range bakes and UNIVERSAL WEEK = a 
roasts under most difficult conditions when other ranges fail. Helps ne lamba: throes 
the Government save coal and saves your fuel bills. Keeps the kitchen out the country will give Special Dem- | 2 ‘ 
cool in summer, warm in winter. Gives universal satisfaction to all:the _—_gnstrations on thus wont ened: ke 
family, including the maid—or enables you to get along without one. NationalCulinaryExpert; ‘Starred by aS 
You can get a Universal for a few dollars more than an ordinary gas selling Combination Range in Amer | © 
range—about the same cost as a good coal range. Why not have both = * Write us ips your ies ae 
at the price of one? as 
Sold for cash or on easy payments by good dealers everywhere. Made in plain or my, 
nickel finish, and blue or black UNIVIT porcelain enamel. . N | [ ‘ r] 
We also manufacture a full line of Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. At low o ps 
cost—on easy terms. Write for FREE Book and Name of Nearest Dealer. _ PORCE LAIN - a T 
, ribben &Sextom Company ae 
ee aw SF : strength, durability and glaze. As ea 
Eastern Type Universal Com- 596-704 Sacramento Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. TE ee ae 
See ane ee Aa ROS DENVER MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO fubisover the od tin ub Look fon a 2 
brick fire-box lining for hard coal; dro} iv inati 3 ; t: eo 
ham ranma raiacrces” | DEALERS—Sneet demand fos Uncea cormeich Weis otour unusual Sales Plans” |] onenamel beforeyou buy, Comes |) 
: UNIVIT enamel. Co cake oa ae wa aie = : ae Ee ie alan In eats —s sear = in black, blue or white. nee _l 
(a ee eaves ce nan ee ites ccs S se ee ue eee ee RANE? EAP pce Oe 5 psa RSA Gs cn a RCNA ‘ aR 
UNIVERSAL ; yNIVERSAL . UNIVERSAL UNIVERSAL ; YNIVERSA | yNIVERSAL | UNIVERSAL yNIVERSAL i yNIV vo, 


(Concluded from Page 55) 
paying only four per cent to another series 
of exactly the same security paying nearly 
a quarter of a per cent more, because with 
the latter it would have been necessary to 
make some extra calculations, 

’Though nearly all investors prefer bonds 
selling below par to those whose market 
price is above par, it often happens that 
buyers greatly prefer five per cent bonds at 
par to four per cent bonds at 80. This is 
wholly illogical and provides opportunities 
for the shrewd bargain hunter. Of course 
the arithmetic value, or yield, always in- 
cludes an allowance for discounts and pre- 
miums—that is, the yield on a bond is the 
rate of interest remaining net after all allow- 
ance has been made for either a premium 
or a discount. But many, indeed most, 
investors pay no heed to such considera- 
tions, because they feel they are not sure 
to hold the bond until it is redeemed, and 
all these arithmetic values are based on the 
lapse of time before the bond is redeemed. 
But the surprising fact is that, even when 
bonds are held only for a year or two, it is 
often possible because of almost unexplain- 
able and wholly illogical irregularities to 
purchase a particular bond cheaper than 
another of the same inherent security. 

In the case of short-dated bonds or notes, 
those for five years or less, any marked dis- 
count may mean a big profit and a real one. 
For of course the owner of a bond with 
only three or four years to run is quite 
likely to continue to be the owner until it 
is redeemed. If he gets it at 90 and it is 
redeemed at 100 he has distinctly come out 
ahead. But his emotions in regard to a 
bond purchased at 90 and to be redeemed 
two hundred years hence at 100 are rather 


- faint. Many of the European governments 


have put out short-dated bonds either be- 
low par or with an above-par redemption 
feature during the present war. If these 
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His Part 


E NEVER curbs his appetite, 
Though others practice conservation ; 

He isn’t saving heat or light 

Or treating wheat with veneration ; 
He hasn’t helped at all to float 

A loan to keep our banner flying; 
But he declares that he would gloat 

If he could watch the Kaiser dying. 


The cushions of his big sedan 
Are deep and soft, its panels glisten ; 
Plead Red Cross needs as best you can, 
But he will not consent to listen; 
He has no service flag to show— 
His only offspring is a daughter ; 
He would be much elated, though, 
To watch the Kaiser led to slaughter. 


The war has added to his gains, 
His income steadily increases ; 
When taking sugar he disdains 
To put a limit on the pieces ; 
He has not bought a Smileage Book, 
He clings to all that he is earning ; 
But it would please him well to look 
If he could see the Kaiser burning. 


In his opinion it’s a crime 

The way they’re darkening our cities; 
He locks his door and has no time 

To hear soliciting committees. 
If you surmise that in his heart 

Shame lingers, you're a@ poor surmiser ; 
He thinks that he has done his part 

By having learned to hate the Kaiser. 

—S. E. Kiser. 


The Limit of Disguises 


HE story is told that, at the Players 

Club, in New York, a member who is 
an avowed pacifist fell into an argument 
with another member, who believes that 
this war, so far as our own nation is con- 
cerned, is a righteous war. In the course 
of the argument the latter used the much- 
overworked word camouflage. 

“T’ll bet you do not even know the cor- 
tect meaning of camouflage,’’ broke in the 
pacifist. 

“Oh, yes, I do.” 

“Well, what does it mean, then?” 

“Tt means this: If an artist were to take 
you in hand he might, after days of hard 
work, so disguise you with paint that at a 

istance you might pass for areal American; 


_ and that, my boy, would be camouflage!” 


emse ame! 
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governments are able to meet their obliga- 
tions there will be many a fat profit. made 
by European bondholders. 

Among the short bonds of corporations, 
and especially among the English, Canadian 
and French bonds sold in this country, there 
are at present almost startling discounts. 
If these bonds are paid off at maturity a 
few years from now, the profits will equal 
anything the stock market has to afford. 

One practice by which investors often 
profit, and which partakes to a slight and 
harmless degree of gambling and is yet 
perfectly sound and proper, is the calling 
of bonds and preferred stocks for redemp- 
tion ahead of time. As a rule an investor 
cannot be compelled to surrender his bond 
ahead of the regular date of maturity. But 
a corporation may offer as inducement a 
price well above par and well above the 
price the investor paid for his bond. Cor- 
porations may either regularly redeem a 
certain portion of all their bonds in this 
way every year or they may pay off all the 
bonds at once. 

The Du Pont Powder Company and-the 
American Tobacco Company are examples 
of concerns that rather suddenly found 
themselves able to redeem entire issues of 
bonds not only well above the par value, 
but far above the market value that had 
prevailed for years. The United States 
Steel Corporation has an issue of five per 
cent bonds that do not normally sell above 
par; but the company has more than a 
million dollars every year which it uses to 
draw bonds by lot at 110. This is a per- 
fectly legitimate lottery and it adds spice 
to the dull business of investment. The 
discriminating investor will always be on 
the lookout for bonds or preferred stock in 
companies whose prosperity is likely to 
become so burdensome that only the re- 
demption of its obligations at a fat premium 
will reduce the burden. 


Fromage and Not Vintage 


SELF-MADE millionaire, who was not 
entirely finished, took a friend who 
was in an even more incomplete state of 
auto-construction to a dinner party. They 
sat upon either side of a beauteous lady, 


who undertook to discuss literature with | 


her companions. 

Turning to the one on her left, she asked: 

“Do you like Omar Khayyam?” 

“Nome,” replied the gentleman truth- 
fully. “I likesparklin’ Burgundy; but them 
Hungarian wines don’t seem to agree with 
me.” 

Going home in the car, the rugged capi- 
talist, who had been placed upon the lady’s 
right, turned in disgust upon his com- 
panion. 

“You big slob!”’ he ejaculated in disgust. 
“Tt looks like you never will learn no cul- 
ture. Don’t you know yet that Omar 
Khayyam ain’t a wine? It’s a cheese!” 


The Retort Herfordous 


T ONE of the big war-charity bazaars 
held this winter in New York there 
was present, both day and night, a gentle- 
man of a slightly effeminate manner, who 
had been responsible for the decorative 
schemes of some of the booths and exhibits. 
For convenience, let us call this person 
Ernest Gonswobble. So proud was Mr. 
Gonswobble of his handicraft that he sta- 
tioned himself near the main entrance, and 
whenever a notable entered—and was rec- 
ognized—he dashed up to the newcomer, 
introduced himself, and bore the other off 
to view the things he had achieved. 

One evening Oliver Herford, the poet and 
wit, visited the bazaar. Hardly had he set 
foot inside the door when the lion hunter 
saw him, hurried up to him, tapped Herford 
playfully on the shoulder, and twittered: 

“T’m Ernest Gonswobble.”’ 

“T’m not!” said Herford calmly, and 
passed on. 


Just Like Ezra 


NTO a New England farmhouse kitchen | 


the son of the household entered. 

“Maw,” hestated, “‘ great goin’s-on down 
to the barn to-day: Paw up and hanged 
hisself!”’ 

“‘ Ain’t that jest like Ezra?’’ commented 


the widowed one. “Here he goes and hangs | f 


hisself, and probably not a chore done!”’ 
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Service Chocolates 


Each package contains a book 
by a standard author. 


A striking new military package in blue, gold and white. Nothing 
is too good for the boys at the front. Equally good for the soldier 
and sailor to send back home as a souvenir of the Service. The 
chocolates are Whitman's “Super-extra™ quality—none better are made. The books are 
by standard authors. Insignia of the Service are gold-embossed on lid. $1.10 the package— 
with book. 

Sold by Whitman agencies almost everywhere. They will take care of the mailing for 
you, in a special safe carton. If you do not know your local WHITMAN'S agent, send 
$1.10 and parcels postage to us, with the name and address of the soldier or sailor. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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FS Garden a Success? 


qj Last summer saw thousands of first 

attempts at gardening. Many folks gathered 

big harvests and enjoyed a goodness in garden 
things they never knew before. Others cropped mostly 
experience. To them seeds were simply seeds. 

This year there should be more gardens and more 

successful gardens. Experience will say, “Don’t 
gamble in seeds.” Buy 


FERRY-S SEEDS 


and be as sure as scientific seed selection can make you 
that your garden will be a success. 

Ferry’s Seeds are pedigreed seeds. They come from 
plants known for sturdy growth, ample production and 
the most luscious quality. Each year the seed crops of 
all Ferry’s Seeds are tested to make sure the family traits 
are keeping up. 

Doubtful seeds are dear at any price. Be sure that 
the seeds you plant this year are Ferry’s Seeds. 

The Ferry Seed Annual will be sent 


youon request. Ferry’s Seeds 
are sold by dealers everywhere. 


_D.M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 
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Tricks of the Humter’s Trade=Knowing the Habits of Wild Game 


some sense of the wild gameif he is to be 

successful. Thescent of the deer, for in- 
stance, is exceedingly keen. The sight of 
the antelope is unbelievably keen and pre- 
cise. On the contrary, the bear—especially 
the grizzly —has very poor sight indeed and 
relies very largely upon the sense of scent. 
The white goat of the mountains is rather 
stupid and seems to rely more upon his 
climbing ability than upon his sight or 
scent; his sole ambition is to get on top of 
a mountain where, he reasons, no sensible 
human beings will follow. The bighorn 
sheep, however, has not only very keen 
scent but very keen eyes as well, and hence 
is a far more important trophy for the 
sportsman. A buffalo would run into the 
wind. A deer will run down the wind. All 
these habits of wild game must be known 
by the successful hunter. 

The dog and wolf families have extremely 
keen scent. I was always of the belief that 
the sense of scent, as owned by a dog, is 
something we do not really understand at 
all; that it carries with it some mysterious 
adjunct amounting almost to a sixth sense. 
There are certain phenomena in the life of a 
dog that we can scarcely explain otherwise. 
But even the sagacious timber wolf has his 
weak side. A coyote is like a yellow dog— 
he owns up to the weakness of a sense of 
curiosity and will stop to look back. Some- 
times this gives time enough for a shot or 
for a swift run of the pursuing wolfhounds. 

On the other hand, the gray wolf, now so 
rare but once so abundant in the buffalo 
days, was a far bolder animal. Once afoot, 
he would never run in a circle, but would 
line out and perhaps go forty miles, entirely 
leaving a country even though he had killed 
fresh meat but recently. The gray wolf— 
or lobo, as we formerly called him on the 
plains—was bold, independent and unat- 
tached. He was never localized. The wise 
hunter who saw a wolf track almost as 
large as the mark of his horse’s hoof did 
not waste much time in following him. The 
smaller track of a coyote-was another mat- 
ter, and usually the rifle and hounds of the 
ranchman were enough to annex his pelt 
in time. 

It is thought by some sportsmen that 
artificial decoys may successfully be made a 
trifle larger than the life size of the species 
they imitate—decoy ducks are usually 
larger than life size. Thus, if fish be rising 
to a certain hatching fly, they will often 
take a larger fly if tied to the same pattern. 
I have always doubted that there was much 
in this, and believed it to be covered by the 
tendency of fish to strike at almost any- 
thing when actually on the feed. 


IE IS necessary for the hunter to deceive 


Fine Points for Fishermen 


The ultra dry-fly school, of course—those 
who fish upon the clear and sluggish streams 
of England, for instance—adhere to the 
theory of exact imitation of insect life. 
Halford, ultra purist, would only fish dry 
fly, only fish a rise, only fish upstream, and 
only fish a fly in exact imitation of the one 
being taken. Heused astrong pair of binoc- 
ulars to study the fly on the water. This 
makes the most difficult and the most 
dainty form of angling. 

It is, of course, quite otherwise in streams 
where the fish are not so much used to the 
ways of man. Why trout or grayling will 
sometimes feed on almost anything offered 
them, and then, for hours or even days at a 
stretch, lie at the bottom of the deep pools 
and not rise at all, is something no fellow 
has yet found out. The usual theory is that 
they are feeding on the larve of insects at 
the bottom of the stream; yet observation 
would seem to confirm the belief that some- 
times for days they do not feed at all. 
When they do begin to move they are apt 
to take the first fly offered them. Hence 
that fly is apt to be recommended by the 
successful angler as the very thing to use. 

The accuracy and swiftness of a fish in 
striking its prey is something very extraor- 
dinary, for it must certainly be obliged to 
make allowance for the speed of the current 
and for the distance of the fly. A grayling 
is not so sure a striker as a trout, and the 
average fisher should be careful not to 


strike too soon. The mouth of this fish is 
very small and very tender. You will take 
few grayling with the hook very far back 
in the mouth. On the contrary, a cutthroat 
or native trout will sometimes almost 
swallow the fly before you can strike him. 

Of course it is an open secret to the skill- 
ful angler that about sixty per cent of the 
fish taken really hook themselves. Perhaps 
the Eastern brook trout is the quickest to 
be up to and away from the fly, and, there- 
fore, requires the quickest eye and hand. 

The ultra school of fishing—not except- 
ing the wide range of conditions that may 
prevail elsewhere—have established certain 
dogmatic principles which a good many of 
us have come to accept without argument. 
The tapered line is a useful thing in an- 
gling, because it gives greater distance in 
casting and greater flotation at the point. 
The long-tapered leader, dwindling to a 
hairlike fineness at the point, is another 
tenet of the ultra school. 

In actual practice, however, one does not 
need a nine-foot leader, or even a six-foot 
leader, in fishing trout in average Western 
or mountain conditions. Indeed, I was 
once out with an angler who had broken his 
leader—all but a piece about eight inches 
in length. He fastened his fly to this and 
calmly went on fishing. He took during the 
day quite as many fish as I did with a 
nine-foot tapered leader and a well-handled 
tapered line; in fact, he fished far more 
comfortably, for the day was windy and the 
light leader on a windy day is a great test of 
the human temper. 

To convince myself I borrowed his rod 
and, with the same outfit mentioned above, 
took quite as many trout as I had been 
fastening on my more delicate gear. The 
truth is that if a fish wants a fly he sees the 
fly and little else. When he does not want 
the fly he is difficult to delude. Most people 
use too long a line in fishing trout. I was 
about to say that most of them also use 
too long a leader; but, since so much trout 
fishing is done in what we might call edu- 
cated waters, this might be called heresy. 


Forgotten Lore of the Open 


A widening use of the gun by all classes 
of human beings has wiped out many of the 
old formalities and dignities with which the 
pursuit of the chase was surrounded in 
older days. In early times a gentleman was 
supposed to know the phraseology and 
terminology of the chase as well as to be 
proficient in the use of the weapons. Much 
of this old lore has now passed entirely out 
of mind. i 

Perhaps it may be of interest to recall 
here some of the old terms with which our 
forbears were familiar. I recall that my 
old father, who was my first companion 
afield, would have been disposed to take 
me across his knee had I ever spoken of a 
covey of quail. He always insisted on my 
saying bevy of quail, and pointed out that 
there might be a covey of grouse, but no 
such thing as a covey of quail. 

In the ancient days of crossbow and har- 
quebus, when our ancestors were laying the 
foundation of sport as we later knew it, 
followers of sport did not speak of a flock of 
herons or bitterns. They called it a sege of 
bitterns, though few of us may have heard 
that term. Swans, cranes and curlews never 
went in flocks but in herds. Sheldrakes 
went in deppings—another phrase quite 
obsolete to-day. They spoke of a covert of 
coots and a spring of teals; and always of a 
gaggle of geese. We say that ducks go in 
flocks, but not so our old writers, who speak 
of a badelynge of ducks; and they differen- 
tiate by naming a sute of mallards. They 
speak of a muster of peacocks, and always 
of a bevy of quail. They mention a walk of 
snipe, a fall of woodcocks and a building of 
rooks. 

You may also set down, if you are in- 
terested in useless information, that old 


writers spoke of rummuration of starlings 
and an exaltation of larks! On the other 
hand, they would mention a flight of swal- 
lows and a host of sparrows, though speak- 
ing of a watch of nightingales and a charm 
of goldfinches. It is difficult to-day to trace 
the origin of all or many of these ancient 
phrases of the chase. I have never heard 
any of them in use. 

As I note the methods of the sportsman 
of to-day, it seems to me I find a lack of 
dignity and an accession of haste and an 
eagerness for results that certainly did not 
mark the better-class sportsman of a pre- 
ceding generation. There is less skill in 
practical and applied natural history—less 
knowledge of the daily habits of game. 

It is not necessary to draw comparisons, 
but perhaps not invidious to mark the 
difference between that day and this. The 
sportsman of to-day is as good a shot as the 
world ever saw—indeed, much better than 
the best of the preceding generation, or the 
one before that, for the modern weapons 
are far and away more efficient than those 
ever known before. But the use of such 
weapons and the use of what we may term 
the high-power six-cylinder bird dog make 
for haste and for results alone; so that one 
misses a little of the stateliness and exact- 
ness of the practice of the arts of the field 
among an older generation of sportsmen, 
even though nowadays we have no need for 
rummurations and exaltations. 

For instance, marking down a bird used 
to be a distinguishing trait of the practiced 
gentleman field shot. It was an accomplish- 
ment more especially useful on the Western 
prairies, where once a grouse was down un- 
der the grass tops it was difficult indeed to 
find alive or dead. The old-time chicken 
shot, who used the muzzle-loader, would 
line down his dead bird by the nearest 
rosin weed or other upstanding plant 
which showed above the level of the sur- 
rounding green or gray. He rarely failed to 
find a bird, even if he shot without a dog. 
And trust the nose of the old-time chicken 
dog to find any bird that had struck the 
ground! 

To mark down a dead duck on a marsh, if 
it has not fallen directly to the shot, is 
something of an art, which sometimes you 
may see in practice even now. Of course 
when you line your bird you should do so 
not merely by one object ahead of you in 
line, but by two objects, one in front of you 
and one back, remembering the axiom that 
it takes two points to establish a straight 
line. Usually you will find that the bird is 
a little farther than you thought; you must 
remember that you do not see it go forward 
after it goes below the surface of the cover. 
The force of the load drives it onward a 
little, and the momentum of its own flight 
has a tendency to carry it forward. Also, 
it may struggle onward a bit before it dies. 


How to Mark Your Bird 


Many sportsmen do not like their bird 
dogs to retrieve, because they fancy it 
renders them unsteady to shot, so that they 
may flush a lingering bird or so while has- 
tening to find the bird that has been 
knocked down. This seems to me rather a 
refinement of the hunting greed of to-day. 
We shoot very few prairie chickens now, 
and—if we obey the law—usually our bag 
limit is not over a dozen birds a day. Why, 
then, should we need to kill the last bird 
that gets up in front of the gun? 

On the other hand, in quail shooting the 
bevy is apt to go up pretty much all to- 
gether, and very rarely a good bird dog will 
flush a single quail while going after a dead 
bird; but I have sometimes known a dog 
to point a bird with a dead bird actually in 
his mouth. Shots actually lost on quail 
through use of the retrieving bird dog are 
not very numerous. 

But if you do insist on your dog staying 
at heel after you have shot, you need all the 


more to know how to mark your bird. 
Always do so by fixing in your mind some 
definite object in line that is unlike the sur- 
rounding cover. Then walk forward with 
your eye directly on that line post; and 
when you think you have gone far enough go 
just a little farther. 

A bird is apt to be farther on a bright 
day and closer on a dull one, as no doubt 
you know. 

No sportsman, of course, wishes to knock 
down game that he cannot retrieve. Sup- 
pose you are on a grassy marsh in which 
there is a hole where you want to put out 
your decoys. You will put your decoys— 
half a dozen will be enough—not very far 
from the edge of the cover. You will bear 
in mind that ducks draw in against the 
wind, and arrange your blind accordingly. 
If you have been very wise you will have 
built your blind early in the season and 
not that very day, because if everything is 
fresh and new the birds will be keen enough 
to note it and be suspicious of your artifices. 

Your decoys and your blind should be so 
arranged also—and your shooting should 
be so governed—that whenever possible 
you will knock your birds down upon the 
water, and not upon the grass. It is most 
difficult to find a dead mallard in a grassy 
marsh, and impossible to find him if he 


has not been killed; they are unbelievably — 


clever in crawling away. 

Moreover, a wounded duck quite gen- 
erally will dive and be entirely out of sight 
if he be too closely pursued on a wet marsh. 
If your bird is knocked down upon the open 
water in front of you and is not killed in- 
stantly—as it ought to beif you haveled him 
sufficiently to strike him with the center of 
the load—you can administer the coup de 
grace with the close-shooting left barrel. 


Game Affected by Weather 


The weather has everything to do with 
the habits of game, as any shooter will have 
observed. In extremely stormy weather 


game loses a certain amount of its courage © 


and becomes timorous. Wild geese that 
have been flying for a long time in a sleet 
storm will lie in a field and be almost help- 
less. In certain conditions of severe winter 
storms—more especially when falling water 
has left sheets of ice along the shores of a 
river—I have seen mallard ducks and other 
species skulking and hiding, rather than 
taking flight, as they so usually do at the 
first sight or sound of alarm. They seem to 
be cowed by the severity of the weather, 
and to be hunting a hiding place back under 
the ice sheets or somewhere in the brush 
heaps along the stream. Their resources 
were quite as efficient—indeed, far more 
so—than had they taken wing. It was their 
business to take care of themselves, and 
they know their business. 

Instinct is powerful in all wild game. The 
young duck learns, to dive as soon as it 
learns to swim. So does the young swan. 
Not long ago on a Western lake, while 
traveling in a skiff driven by an outboard 
motor, we spied a pair of wild swans swim- 
ming on ahead, attended by a brood of five 


cygnets, or young swans—rather an un- — 


usual number. 
These birds swam with astonishing speed 
and with that extraordinary gracefulness 


which marks the species. They had spied — 


our boat, and had we not driven them 
against the shore of an island we should 
not have overtaken them. We approached 
within a distance of thirty feet before the 
adult birds took wing. 


The male flew a distance of two or three — 


hundred yards, the mother bird not half so 
far; and as soon as their parents had left 
them every chick of the five little swans up- 
ended and dived out of sight as skillfully 
as any deep-water duck could have done. 
When they came up they were widely 


scattered. It was their notion of getting — 
safety and, I fancy, the best ruse left to 


them. 
It is hardly needful to say that, though 


we could have killed the old birds (illegally) — 


and captured alive all these young swans, 
we let them all go. And I trust the cygnets 


will grow up to be as big and beautiful as g 


their parents. 
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That was the slogan of the United States Marine Corps—and they 
made good. And with the first marines to sail for France sailed the 
Columbia Grafonola—to give them song and cheer on the voyage 
through the submarine danger zone, to pass the time in camp and 
cantonment, to help them laugh in trench and dugout under shell-fire. 


Food will win the war. 
Don’t waste it. 


The marines that sailed for France 
had to cut their baggage down to bare 
necessities, but no one ever dreamed 
of leaving the Grafonolas. For officers 
as well as men know how real is the 


of modern war. 


That is why you will find Columbia 
Grafonolas and Columbia Records to- 
day in the Y. M. C. A. and Knights 
of Columbus Huts of every great 
American army camp. That is why 
the Canadian overseas armies have 


Columbia Grafonolas are priced at $18 to $250. Period Designs up to $2109 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


hundreds of Columbia Grafonolas and 
thousands of Columbia Records al- 
ways in active service in camps, can- 
tonments and at the front. 


Photographs Thie . f P 1 : eg! 
furnished by the ihe fins Toe is 1s a war of peoples, a war of en- 
U.S. Marine need for music in the stress and strain 2 
Corps durance and morale—in homes no 


less than in the trenches. It is no 
small thing that song and music 
should cheer the free peoples of the 
world to fight for liberty. And it is 
no small share of war-time music’s in- 
spiration that the Columbia Grafonola 
brings to all who hear it. 


Columbia Grafonola 
Price $215 
With electric motor, $240 
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BETHLEHEM 


PARK PLUGS 


Service in Spark Plugs is Nine-tenths a Question of Insulation 


ESTED in the terrific temperatures 
of the electric furnace—heated until it 
glowed like live coals on an open hearth— 
Bethlehem Porcelain in Government tests 
has given clear proof of its superiority as 
spark plug insulation. 
Insulation is vital. No plug can success- 
fully resist the intense temperatures and 


hammer-like blows of repeated explosions 
unless its insulation remains unaffected. 
The smallest crack, the slightest flaw, 
means short-circuit, in other words, no 
spark at the sparking point. Inthe thorough 
fashion in which Government tests are 
made, Bethlehem Porcelain has been shown 
to have three times the dielectric insulation 


strength of other porcelains. Other tests 
prove it nine times stronger mechanically. 

These facts—the logical development of 
the scientific study of ignition which The 
Silvex Company has been making—lend 
added emphasis to the value of specifying 
and insisting upon Bethlehem Spark Plugs 
for your motor. 


The Silvex Company, BETHLEHEM PRODUCTS, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great amd the Near Great 


Nina W. Putnam and Norman Jacobsen 


HO areshown busily at work on a SATURDAY EVENING 

Post serial and seemingly enjoying it are, as a matter 
of fact, not enjoying it—they are merely having their 
pictures taken! The principal fact about their partner- 
ship is that they get a lot of fun out of writing together 
because the stenographer does most of it. Mr. Jacobsen 
was a Wyoming cow-puncher until a few years ago. He 
is primarily a painter, and recently held a most interest- 
ing exhibition of this side of his work in New York City. 
Mrs. Putnam has been a writer for years and comes of 
Spanish-Americanstock. Theirs 


REG, U. 6, PAT. OFF. 


Peter B. Kyne—By His Wife 


HIS picture of my husband shows him dressed in the 
habiliments of his first incarnation. That’s what he 
calls it, because the last time he wore khaki was the first 
time he lived. I have a photograph of him taken in ’98. 
He was a private in the regular army then, and I must say 
he was not a handsome boy. He was all ears and a sur- 
prised expression, like a Belgian hare. Ten years later, 
when I first met him, he was in the heyday of his second 
incarnation and patronized what is known as a distinctive 
tailor. He was dressed real fancy but not loud, and his 
business was selling lumber 


is a genuine collaboration, be- 
cause before one word is put on 
paper they have quarreled over 
the people of whom they are 
going to write until those char- 
acters have become objects of 
familiar gossip. They have writ- 
ten a book for children with pic- 
tures by Mr. Jacobsen,and hehas 
illustrated some of her stories. 


Robert E. Peary 


F FOR the coconut palms in 

the adjoining photograph you 
were to substitute an iceberg or 
two, you probably would not 
need a formal introduction to 
Rear Admiral Peary. As chair- 
manof the National Aérial Coast 
Patrol Commission he is en- 
deavoring to awaken the coun- 
try to the need for adequate 
coast defense against possible 
attacks from German airships 
and submarines. The spirit that 
earried him to the North Pole 
should help him to attain any 
goal he sets out for, even if it 
be in the air. 


Violet Oakley 


N MISS OAKLEY’S vocab- 

ulary, creation and recreation 
are synonymous. A member of 
a family of painters and musi- 
cians she first earned distinc- 
tion as a decorative artist by 
her designs for stained glass and 
her magazine illustrations. To- 


wholesale and fussing with 
a disreputable little steam 
schooner. He was very 
much interested in becom- 
ing a lumber and shipping 
king and operated entirely 
on optimism and courage. 
So you know the end of 
that story. I just want to 
say that he had a host of 
friends in the lumber and 
shipping trade when he left 
California Street—and he 
has them still. 

I admit I liked Peter the 
very instant I saw him. 
Later we became ac- 
quainted, and immediately 
(Concluded on Page 74) 


day Miss Oakley ranks among 
the leading mural painters. One 


of her first big commissions was that given her by the state of Pennsylvania 
to paint the decorations in the governor’s reception room at the capitol 
in Harrisburg. Recently she completed a new series for the senate chamber, 
and she is now at work on the decorations for the supreme court room. 
The photograph at the right shows Miss Oakley in her studio, which she was 
obliged to enlarge in order to accommodate the central Harrisburg panel— 
forty-five feet in length—containing a colossal symbolic figure of Unity. 
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If the engine won’t start or the bell 
won’t ring—if you need quick power 
for a truck or tractor—if autos won’t go, 
or lanterns won’t light, or telephones are 
dead on your hands—wire in a set of 
COLUMBIA Batteries. They’ll renew 
the spark of life like a flash! For 
COLUMBIAS are eager with power. 
Their energy flows hot—they make 
things GO. They’re the little red 
bundles of might! COLUMBIAS are 
the simplest form of power-source. You 
can buy them anywhere and wire them 
up yourself. Though they cost no more, 
they last longer. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, 


Columbia Batteries are made and sold by 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Fahnestock spring binding posts, no 
extra charge. 
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Merchandising by at least three 
yenerations of Claytonites, and the 
tle is not without 
uptness. Even Charlie 
Ellis, the bustling 
young president of the 
‘Slayton Real-Estate 
Board, working thirty- 
six hours each day for 
a terra-cotta Broad 
3treet—which is 
‘Broadway in Clayton 
—is glad to state to all 
somers that Nickerson 
& Company is the ex- 
zeption. Indeed, the 
progressive Mr. Ellisis 
willing to go much far- 
therand proudly boast 
that this Clayton in- 
stitution is a world- 
wide exception. 
When badge- 
bestrewn merchants’ 
committees came to 
view the collective ac- 
tivities of Clayton’s 
sixty-odd thousand, Mr. Ellis, acting this time in his 
capacity as chairman of the entertainment committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce, starts the gentlemen from the 
‘Herman House—which has a private bath for nearly every 
room—and works south along Broad Street. 

First, the glistening face of the new Elks’ Club Building 
is viewed from all angles; second, the spot where it is pro- 
posed to erect the sixteen stories of the new Clermont 
Building is indicated with the casualness of deep pride; 
then, in rapid succession, the First National Bank, the 
Economy Center Department Store, the Elite Theater, 
featuring the latest releases, and the vermilion exterior of 
the latest proof of Clayton’s progress, the Clayton Branch 
‘of the World Five-and-Ten-Cent Store—all these with the 
necessary modesty and conservatism of adjective; but 
when the committee had admired to the full—and not 
until then—were they shown the grand finale in civic pride. 

Two blocks farther south they march, as Mr. Ellis pre- 
pares to throw modesty and conservatism to the eight 
different winds by tipping his shiny derby forward over his 
shiny forehead. In front of a six-story building of sand- 
‘stone Mr. Ellis stops. In a voice that he strives to keep 
‘free from the shrill of triumph he utters his stock phrase: 

“Gentlemen, this—this is Nickerson & Company!” It 
was as if he had said: ‘‘Gentlemen, beat this if you can!”’ 
| Five minutes later—if the mahogany door to the third- 
\floor executive office was hot temporarily closed in confer- 
ence—the proudly smiling Mr. Ellis ushered his charges 
into the venerable presence of Isaph Nickerson. For fifty- 
two years, ever since his seventeenth birthday, Isaph 
‘Nickerson had sat in that room, with the same furniture of 
rheumy walnut—and some said the same calendar; but 
they were joking, of course. From seventeen to thirty-five 
his had been the little desk in the corner, while Isaph 
Senior sat behind the walnut table near the center of the 
‘room and drove him with gentle tenderness first to one 
department and then to another—but always back to the 
little desk. 

“The only bedrock in retail business is public confi- 
dence!” the elder Nickerson had hammered. It was his 
last business admonition. And it was so. When Nicker- 
/son & Company displayed all its wares on one floor, back 
| before the days of Lincoln and progressive Chamber of Com- 
“merce committees, the seven thousand-odd residents of 
Clayton purchased Isaph Nickerson’s word. Absolute was 
) the only adjective Nickerson & Company allowed to be 

_ coupled with their interpretation of satisfaction. 

_ Clayton grew with the lanky ungainly strides of civic 
youth. Seven thousand and Nickerson & Company had 
grown to thirty thousand and the additional competition 

| of the Economy Center Store before the executive office 

of Nickerson & Company was occupied by the younger 

Isaph; younger being but comparative, as Isaph Junior 

| had by this time reached the age of thirty-five—and con- 
firmed bachelorhood. Soon two additional floors were 

' needed and, by the same token, several additional buyers— 

| but the Economy people already had five floors. 

The gentle Isaph, however, clung not only to the ideals 
of the early days but also to the methods; andin addition— 
and we say it in a spirit of reverence that it could be true 
im modern merchandising—that the Nickerson Christian- 
ity went before the Nickerson purse. To be sure many of 
the newcomers among the merchants said that he carried 
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“Mr. Nickerson, Let Me Introduce to You the Retail Merchants’ 
Board of the Hurryapolis Chamber of Commerce’’ 


his Christianity too far—too far to be sound. They pointed 
the finger of shrewd business disapproval at the following 
excerpts from the Nickerson business decalogue: 

No advertising coming from this company shall appear 
in a Sunday issue of any newspaper. 

No windows shall be open to display on Sunday. 

No buyer shall travel on Sunday. 

No employee of Nickerson & Company shall work on 
the Sabbath. 

No merchandise pertaining to gaming or chance shall be 
offered for sale. 


This last was pure narrow-mindedness, they said. Isaph 
was becoming an extremist in his mellow years. 

“‘Can’t a person play an innocent little game of soli- 
taire?’”’ they demanded with heat. 

“T am entirely within my rights in selling only the mer- 
chandise I care to sell,’’ was the imperturbable answer. 

When the Chamber of Commerce—now fully organized 
and busily bustling—announced that Clayton’s population 
had reached the fifty-thousand mark, a keen statistician, 
merely as an indoor sport, had calculated that, minus the 
majority of Isaph’s peculiar ideas of Christianizing mer- 
chandise, Nickerson & Company would be the largest store 
in town, at least completely filling a ten-story building as 
compared with the Economy Center’s eight. He proved it 
on the basis of population; and then, being a very straight- 
forward person, admitted that personally he preferred the 
old-fashioned, rather dingy emporium of Nickerson & Com- 
pany to the glistening Economy Center. This was so of 
many Claytonites. They acknowledged that the Economy 
certainly was a swell-looking place; but all-wool meant 
more when the House of Nickerson said it. 

“A> gold mine of public confidence!”” was the flowery 
compliment paid it by the flowery Mr. Harvey Bibker, 
merchandising manager of the Mammoth Store in Bigburg, 
who happened to be the principal speaker at one of the 
yearly banquets of the retail division of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

But if Christianity was the Nickerson hobby, as was 
often charged by Mr. Elkin, of the Economy, he dressed to 
the character. Clad in the blackest and shiniest broad- 
cloth, with the black square skullcap of the old retailing 
days still drawn, rather tightly, over the whitest of hair, 
worn rather long, he took his place each morning at the 
head of the glove aisle, which faced the main entrance, and 
personally met the patrons of Nickerson & Company until 
eleven o’clock. Courtly, kindly, venerable, he dovetailed 
into the atmosphere of quiet and conservatism that the 
elder Nickerson had decided was the only ethical atmos- 
phere of honest barter. 

But toward the end of the day he found himself tired as 
he had never been tired in the past. Was he getting too 
old? Was he making a mistake in not adopting the airy 
talk and methods of his more modern competitors? Of 
course his merchandise was in most cases superior; but a 
young man to help bear the burden—the right kind of 
young man—the kind that would 

But we neglect the particular committee that the beam- 
ing Mr. Ellis is conducting through the doorway toward 
the rheumy walnut desk. In a throaty whisper Mr. Ellis 
begins the introduction: 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Nickerson!” 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Ellis!” 
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Mr. Ellis smiles in the diree- 
tion of the committee and in- 
dicates with a little nod that 
the pleasantness of this greet- 
ing springs from the highest 
of mutual esteem. With a 
little finger crooked 
Mr. Ellis beckons the 
committee forward. 

“Mr. Nickerson, let 
me introduce to you 
the retail merchants’ 
board of the Hurryapo- 
lis Chamber of Com- 
merce—Mr. Lovey; 
Mr. Gerstenberger; 
Mr. Croker—an’ Mr. 
Peeney.”’ 

““Good afternoon, 
gentlemen.” 

Bowing, the ancient 
Isaph greets each 
member of. the com- 
mittee personally. 

““Gladda know you, 
Mr. Nickerson.” 


“Sure!” 
“Gladda meecha, in- 
deed!” 
“How-do, Mr. Nickerson? Mr. Ellis has been tellin’ 
us 2 


“Good morning! Yes; Mr. Ellis has been sayin’ that 
here is the one house in America that’s run on the true 
Christian idee.” 

Mr. Gerstenberger interrupted and continued for Mr. 
Peeney: 

““An’ he was sayin’ that you don’t allow buyers to travel 
on Sunday; an’ that the curtains are down on the win- 
dows—an’ that you don’t even advertise on Sunday.” 

Outside, hurrying males and lingering females shopped 
and chattered; elevators clanged with an old-fashioned 
cowbell clang; shrill voices implored ‘‘Boy—ee-ee! 
Cash-h-h-h-h!”’ instead of using the more modern cash 
register of the floor below. But the gentle Isaph raised a 
tremulous blue-veined hand and seemed not of the commer- 
cial picture. His eyes were too soft and his lips too tender. 
With his white hair he seemed almost like a patriarch of 
old—in shining broadcloth. 

“And ‘on the seventh day thou shalt rest,’’’ he quoted 
to them slowly. 

Mr. Ellis, to whom it was a familiar quotation, smiled 
approvingly. 

“By Gosh!” whispered thé awed treble of Mr. Peeney in 
an aside to Mr. Croker. 

Mr. Croker shuffled uneasily; and Mr. Gerstenberger, 
whose store did all of these things in addition to keeping 
open one night a week, coughed hesitatingly. 

The rest of the committee looked at Mr. Gerstenberger 
accusingly. Mr. Gerstenberger coughed again and felt that 
he was expected to justify himself to his colleagues. 

““Of course—to be sure!”’ he agreed hastily. ‘“‘But— 
ahem!—is it good business? Er-r-r—that is to say, don’t 
you feel that in the light of modern competition you 
havta Well, anyway, Mr. Nickerson, don’t it cut an 
awful hole in the profits?” 

The rest of the committee ceased to move their feet. 
Mr. Gerstenberger had justified himself as a shrewd busi- 
ness man. A cash basket jangled without and squeaked 
loudly in the silence that followed—a silence that the head 
of the House of Nickerson filled with a smile. 

“The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away,” he told 
them; then, more slowly: ‘‘ What shall it profit me if I 
gain the whole world, and in so doing make some poor 
little girl work twelve hours a day or a tired man on Sun- 
day? But our profits are sufficient, at that, sir.” 

Everyone nodded approvingly. 

‘Sure thing!’ said Mr. Peeney. 

“Great stuff!’ agreed Mr. Gerstenberger. 

“Uh-huh!”’ agreed the rest. 

Once more without the building, Mr. Ellis beamed after 
the fashion of a man whose performance had lived up to all 
previous billings. 

“What did I tell you, gentlemen?’’ he demanded 
triumphantly. “‘What did I tell you—eh?”’ 

This to the group about him; but, a dozen steps behind, 
Mr. Gerstenberger discussed the situation, sans camouflage, 
with his fellow townsman, Mr. Lovey. ‘‘ This Billy Sunday 
stuff,’ he confided in a whisper, “may be all right for 
him—an’ it may make money at that; but 4 

“They say,” interrupted Mr. Lovey, in the wondering 
tone that is popularly associated with the working of 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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Kindergarten Children, eleven nationalities, 
inging the Shoemaker Song, Seattle, Wash. | 
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Victrola 


Before the advent of the Victrola, the public schools were seriously handicapped | 
study of music. Now Caruso and Melba sing to the children in the dreariest anc 
remote of rural district schools. Now the coming generations of Americans — the: 
bulwark of the state—listen day in and day out to the piano of Paderewski, the vi 
Mischa Elman, the sweet soprano of Alma Gluck, the golden tenor of John McCo: 
They live in the ennobling atmosphere of the world’s musical masterpieces, sung and | 
by the world’s supreme artists. This priceless benefit has been bestowed upon th 
the Victrola. | 


The Victrola is in daily use in the public schools of 6000 cities and towns. It is 
regular equipment of more than 25,000 public schools, urban and rural. It has become at 
pensable auxiliary in the educational system of every state, from kindergarten to uni’ 
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Girls’ Class in Rhythmic Expression, 


Class in History of Music, » M t Wil Social C. 
Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio acer vee Waskitnrn De Fees Shes. 


ts great constructive 
~ service to the nation 


The Victrola is performing an incalculable service in the teaching of our national patri- 
‘ic music, the folk lore of the ages, the art treasures of all mankind. It is illuminating and 
talizing the study of history, literature and geography. It is teaching wireless telegraphy 
| our Army and Navy. It is teaching French to the soldiers of Uncle Sam. 


Victrola XXV, oN 
specially manufactured 


for School use 
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The Victrola is used in calisthenics, folk dances, rote songs, ear training, nature study, pen- 
anship, typewriting, folk song, art songs, ballads, operatic and orchestral music, vocal training, 
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— but suppose 
They couldn't Rely on It. 


RAINS on a minute and a half headway. Stations 

and cars crowded ’way beyond anticipated capacity. 
And the wonder of New York’s old subway is the safety 
to the millions who use it. 


Two things have made the subway’s record for safety. 
An efficient, smooth-running organization and the MAZDA 
Lamp. Without either, the hauling of a million and a half 
passengers daily in a system designed for four hundred 
thousand would be impossible. 

And the lamp the subway depends on is the very same lamp you can 
rely on in your home, factory, office or store. It is the economical 


Edison MAZDA and gives three times as much light for the same 
amount of current as old-fashioned carbon lamps. 
The convenient way to purchase Edison MAZDA is by the carton, 


which contains five lamps. Order them from your electric light com- 
pany or nearest MAZDA Lamp agent. 


Edison Lamp Works of General Electric Company 


Harrison, New Jersey 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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(Continued from Page 63) 
miracles, “that the people in this burg believe every 
word that appears in his ads.”’ Then, as if this mercantile 
wonder was beyond his ken: ‘‘Gosh! Whatya think of 
that—eh?”’ 

Apparently Mr. Gerstenberger thought very little of it 
indeed. 

“Maybe,” he conceded; ‘“‘but, just the same, I notice 
that his store is just as old-fashioned as he is; an’, further- 
more, that, though they don’t talk that way about this 
Economy Store down the street, an’ the floorwalkers ain’t 
got any white hair—why, anyway, this Economy Store 
has got a bigger building, more business, better fixtures, 
an’ is more up to date every way.” 

“But think what a bright business man could do with a 
backing like that. Eh, Gerstenberger?”’ 

Mr. Gerstenberger sucked in a prodigious amount of 
free air and let that be his answer. ‘ 

Mr. Lovey drew forth two cigars and nodded approvingly. 

“ After all,” he stated, “when you come right down to 
it—why, business is business. Ain’t 
it, Gerstenberger?”’ 

Mr. Gerstenberger said it was. 


mI 


ND so, seven months later, when 
the news drifted out through the 
merchandising world that old Isaph 
Nickerson was finding the cares of his 
department store too weighty for shoul- 
ders already weighed down with the 
cares of sixty-odd years, and, therefore, 
sought an assistant manager, some 
hundred-odd applicants modestly ad- 
mitted—by mail, wire, telephone and 
proxy—that in them the gentle Isaph 
was obtaining the very pearl of business 
efficiency. Another hundred-odd, hear- 
ing that the assistantship was but a 
preliminary step to a five-year contract 
as general manager, found sudden busi- 
ness in Clayton and dropped in on the 
gentle Isaph—merely out of courtesy— 
and, when leaving, casually mentioned 
the fact that, though they were making 
an unqualified success of assistantships 
in New York, Chicago, Detroit, and 
elsewhere, they felt that a change was 
good fora man. Here they paused. 

After the pause had developed into 
what is technically known as a stage 
wait Isaph merely nodded. Continu- 
ing, they said they had always been 
attached to Clayton—splendid, healthy 
place for the wife and kids. Isaph said that was true. 
Another pause. Then bluntly they sought the position. 

To each he was pleasant and asked for written applica- 
tions, which he might consider at his leisure. He was in no 
hurry, he told them; he sought a peculiar type of man in 
the merchandising world. He would see. 

Things, then, were at this stage when the news reached 
Hurryapolis—and Mr. Gerstenberger. Mr. Gerstenberger 
suddenly remembered what Mr. Ellis had said, what Old 
Nickerson had said—and what he, in turn, had said to 
Mr. Lovey. 

It was then that Mr. Gerstenberger, with businesslike 
promptness, reached for his desk phone and summoned 
his nephew, Mr. Dexter I. Markin. 

Now young Mr. Markin was a bright young man and 
possessed a future filled with all the possibilities of a fresh- 
forged, well-balanced jimmy. But Mr. Markin, despite 
the fact that he was a graduate of a first-class thorough 
sales managers’ course and a trusted guide among the 
devious paths of business psychology, was temporarily 
without a.connection. This was, of course, no fault of 
Mr. Markin’s, inasmuch as Mr. S. P. Silver, president of 
the Perfection Waist Company, had judged his former 
sales manager by one trivial incident and forgot all previ- 
ous successes. 

The incident had to do with certain consignments of 
waists sold below cost in an effort to get more business at a 
greater profit. That this had failed was a small matter; 
but Mr. Silver had been narrow-minded. Indeed, he went 
so far as to call the new era in modern selling bunk and 
hokum. But Mr. Markinreviewed his qualifications, headed 
by absolute business efficiency and followed by the ability 
to put youth, jazz, pep, vim and purpose into any mercan- 
tile pursuit; and then sat back and calmly awaited his 
destiny. 

While waiting, he supplied his cigars, manicures and 
laundry by playing the mercantile version of pocket bil- 
liards called Five, Ten, Fifteen. It was while at this amus- 
ing pastime that Mr. Markin was called to the office of 
Mr. Gerstenberger. 

Characteristically—everything about uncle as well as 
nephew was businesslike— Mr. Gerstenberger came to the 
point at once, even before the tonsorial triumph of Mr. 
Markin was comfortably seated. 


“Dexter’’—he smiled—‘“‘I got a fine job for you down 
in Clayton. You can be the assistant manager of a fine 
store right away, an’ in a coupla months, anyway, maybe 
the manager. Ain’t that fine?” 

Young Mr. Markin ran a highly polished finger, tipped 
with a highly polished pink nail, along the knifelike edge of 
his swagger tweed business trousers and smiled. 

“Lead on, Macduff!’”’ he said brightly. 

Mr. Gerstenberger did. 

“They ain’t nothing to it,” he-explained. ‘All these 
fellas have been sending in their applications an’ talking 
round; but they ain’t been talking or writin’ about any- 
thing but their qualifications. Get me, Dexter?” 

Mr. Markin confessed that he didn’t. 

“Ha!” laughed his uncle shortly. “Neither do the rest 
of these fellas.” With a waving forefinger in the vicinity 
of Mr. Markin’s sleek brown waistcoat, Mr. Gerstenberger 
explained further: ‘It ain’t qualifications that count with 
Old Nickerson. What he wants ain’t somebody that’s a 
shark about merchandise an’ mark-up an’ markets, so 
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much as it’s somebody that has a hobby like he’s got. 
Get me? What he wants is somebody that knows all about 
the Scriptures an’ don’t believe in traveling on Sunday— 
an’ like that. See?” 

“ce But ” 

“An’ listen!’ 

In rapid, terse, forceful sentences Mr. Gerstenberger 
sketched the wonderful possibilities of making a big 
increase in business; the wonderfully fertile soil that only 
awaited the spade of a good sharp business man to bring 
in a crop that would be the envy of every house in the 
country. 

Mr. Markin’s eyes glowed with the warm light of your 
true sharp business man. 

“But maybe, because of his principles, he’d object to a 
lotta good progressive merchandising,” he objected. 

“Well, what if he does?” 

“But ——” Mr. Markin waited. 

“Well?” 

“Well?” 

Mr. Gerstenberger shook his head sadly at this sudden 
lack of sharpness and businesslike penetration. 

“Honest,” he accused, “‘you wouldn’t think you were 
my nephew a-tall—the way you sit there an’ say Well? 
like that. Didn’t I tell you he had a hobby? Ain’t a hobby 
a weakness? Ain’t it? All you havta do is to play it— 
y’ understand what I mean?” 

Mr. Markin was smiling broadly. 

*“Ab-so-tively!’” he assured his businesslike relative. 
**An’ say, when you couple that up to what I know about 
the wholesale market, an’ human nature, an’ general busi- 
ness—why, it’s going to be as easy as makin’ a cripple in a 
pool game.” 

His uncle nodded. 

“Besides,” he added, “‘ain’t you a clever boy with your 
tongue?” 

Mr. Markin leaned back and ran a graceful thumb under 
the armhole of the aforementioned classy waistcoat. 

“You know me!”’ he assented modestly. 

Mr. Gerstenberger smilingly approved. 

“You're a bright boy,” he agreed, “a sharp boy!” 
After a moment’s reflection: “Go out an’ get a book with 
a lot of good Scripture sayings in it—I forgot all I used 
to know—an’ write a good strong letter of application. 
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Use me for a reference—an’ ladle in at least a coupla 
good sayings.”’ 

An hour later the shrewd Mr. Gerstenberger approved 
the rough draft of the letter and handed it to his ste- 
nographer to be written on the firm’s stationery. 

Three days later the gentle, eccentric Isaph was poring 
over the same sheet of crackling bond, and his eyes were 
suffused with the light of one who had sought—and not 
in vain: 

Dear Sir: I understand from mercantile sources that 
you are in need of an assistant manager, and I hereby ten- 
der you my name and qualifications for consideration 

I am a young man, with a good practical knowledge of 
merchandise and markets; but, like chapter fourteen in 
the Old Testament, which says “‘ He that increaseth knowl- 
edge increaseth sorrow,” I have found it hard to work 
under men whose sole aim is the price tag. 

And so I ask you only to consider this letter in the light 
of an application if you feel, with me, that “A man’s 
heart deviseth his way: but the Lord directeth his 
steps.’’—Proverbs xvi, 9. 

Mr. Gerstenberger, of Gerstenberger 
Brothers—see above letterhead—will 
be able to tell you more about my abil- 
ity. 

I should be glad to talk this matter 
over with you personally—if you are 
interested. 

Sincerely yours 


A week later the sprightly clad figure 
of Mr. Markin danced into the private 
office of Mr. Gerstenberger and waved 
a letter under that complacent gentle- 
man’s broad nose. 

“It worked!” heshouted. ‘It worked 
to a fare-thee-well! He wants me to 
come down an’ see him righta way!” 

Mr. Gerstenberger smiled. 

** After all,’’ he mused—more to him- 
self than to his bright, dapper nephew— 
“it takes a business man—looking at 
things from a businesslike view—to put 
anything over.’’ Then, more sharply: 
“An’ don’t forget you should study 
that book. An’ say—maybe it would be 
better if you laid off those pinchback 
suits fora coupla months or so, anyway.” 


A quiet young man in the conserva- 
tive pepper-and-salt of the tired busi- 
ness man faced the head of the House 
of Nickerson across the rheumy walnut 
and said he was Mr. Dexter I. Markin. 
The other half rose and held out the 
long, white, blue-veined hand. 

“T am delighted to know you, Mr. Markin,” he said. 
“Your letter interested me very much; it was very much 
in line with what I sought and little expected to find.” 

Mr. Markin registered polite interest, and his “Is that 
so, Mr. Nickerson?” was quite conservative. 

Tapping the desk with the rounded portion of an old- 
fashioned whalebone letter opener, the ancient Isaph con- 
tinued. He spoke of the early days; of the planks of 
honesty and fair dealing upon which the business had been 
builded. Quietly, he explained his belief that a man could 
be a Christian and still be a merchant. He spoke of the 
growth of the store and his pride in the same; of Clayton 
and its confidence in his word. 

“But lately,”’ he added, ‘‘I have begun to feel that I am 
slipping behind; that my years + 

Quietly Mr. Markin interrupted—gently really. 

““*The hoary head is a crown of glory,’’”’ he quoted. 

Mr. Nickerson nodded approvingly and his eyes bright- 
ened with sudden interest. 

“T thought that a young man—with new ideas—pro- 
gressive—new blood—but still holding to the principles 
upon which we have builded ——”’ 

Mr. Markin nodded vigorously. 

“*T have been young, and now am old; yet have I not 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread,’”’ 
Nickerson quoted in support of his last statement. 

“Just exactly what I was going to say!’’ Mr. Markin 
assured him warmly, and leaned forward earnestly on his 
conservative elbow. ‘‘ Believe me—that is, let me assure 
you, Mr. Nickerson, that I believe you an’ me is going to 
get along like a coupla—that is, both look at the problems 
of modern merchandising in much the same way.” 

The old fellow was tense and eager. 

“Do you really think we can increase the business— 
improve our service—and still maintain our principles?” 
he asked. 

Did Mr. Markin think so? He most certainly, ab-so- 
lute-ly did! No question about it! 

But the other, agedlike, still hesitated. 

“T am glad you agree with me.’’ He nodded slowly. 
“Your general manner impresses me very favorably—but 
I had hoped to get someone with a little more mercantile 
experience “4 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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Putting the Jungle to Work 


“Labor's thousand arms, of sinew and of metal, all-conquering everywhere, from the tops of the mountains 
down to the depths of the mine and the caverns of the sea, ply unweariedly for the service of man.’ 


aim of Goodyear 
has been to manu- 
| facture and market 
~ products of the 
highest possible quality at the 
lowest possible cost. 


The success of this endeavor is 
continually dependent on two 
things: the degree of our pro- 
ductive efficiency and the ade- 
quacy of our sources of supply. 


In our plants here in Akron 
and elsewhere, in our organiza- 
tion and methods, nothing has 
been left undone which could 
aid in carrying out our purpose. 


And likewise, as affecting that 
other important factor, nothing 
has been left undone which 
could effectively safeguard our 
supply of raw materials. 


* ** * 


We have already told you of 
our project in the Salt River 
Valley of Arizona, where we 
are reinforcing the world’s 
long-staple cotton supply on 
reclaimed desert land. 


We have already told you of 
our fabric mills in Connecti- 
cut, where we have developed 
a tire fabric stronger than any 
previously known. — 


These things are only a part of 
that broad constructive work we 


are performing in the interest 
of our product and its users. 


It is a work which touches and 
benefits every department in 
our business, and which is car- 
ried on not only in our own 
country, but in far distant lands. 


Half a world away, on the is- 
land of Sumatra, we are taming 
the trackless jungle to the serv- 
ice of man. 


We have acquired 20,000 acres 
there, for the most part a prey 
to the wilderness, and are rap- 
idly converting it to the culti- 
vation of rubber. 


Of the total tract 2500 acres 
already are bearing rubber, and 
we have cleared another 6000 
acres of jungle. 


This year we expect to have 
10,000 acres planted, all of 
which will be bearing in five 
years, and eventually the entire 
acreage will be producing. 


While the returns from this 
venture will in no wise meet 
our full needs in crude rubber, 
they will appreciably augment 
the world’s supply of this valu- 
able material. 


Indeed, were it not for this sort 
of effort on the part of the rub- 
ber industry, the price of rubber 


products today would be pro- 
hibitively high. 


—Carlyle 


The plain fact is, scarcely one- 
fifth of the total amount of 
crude rubber needed to answer 
present demands is furnished 
from original natural sources. 


The incalculable service now 
performed by this material in 
industry, transportation and al- 
most every branch of human 
effort, has been made possible 
only through its extensive culti- 


vation. 
* aK * 


Goody ear’s purpose in under- 
taking its rubber cultivation 
project in Sumatra is entirely 
consistent with its policy of 
doing business. 


We know that whatever is done 
to increase our supply of raw 
materials will tend to insure 
the value of our products and 
to keep their prices down. 


Because so much of this sort of 
work is done for Goodyear 
products, Goodyear products 
will continue to represent the 
maximum value and worthiness 
for the money invested. 


It is largely on this ground and 
chiefly for this reason that 
Goody ear products now enjoy 
sO conspicuous a_ popularity 
throughout the world. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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Most Miles per Dollar for You Serves All 


OUR car, used on a thrifty basis, is helping the 

national cause while serving you. Keep it going, to 
save time and prevent traffic congestion. And keep it 
on Firestone Cord Tires to save money. 


Economy standards of today were anticipated in the 
building, of Firestone Cord Tires. Their construction 
provides for far longer mileage at less cost per mile; more 
miles per gallon of Zasoline; fewer delays because fewer 
tire troubles; less upkeep expense on car because of added 
resilience; Sreater safety because of easy, positive steerin$. 


There are engineering reasons for all of these advantages. 
The tire body of surpassing strength is built of thousands 


of stout cords, each cord insulated with pure rubber. No 
two cords can touch to cause friction. Remember that— 
no two cords can touch to cause friction. Hence less in- 
ternal heat to weaken the tire. Also sreater resilience to 
absorb road impact, therefore less chance of internal injury. 


Superior cushion stock, breaker strip and tread are other 
reasons. A reinforced bead, fixing the “hinge” or bending 
action at the widest point where it has least effect is still 
another reason. 


Investizate. Most Miles per Dollar means more to you— 
to all of us, now than ever. Your dealer will supply you 
with Firestones. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO, BRANCHES AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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(Continued from Page67) 
“But, Mr. Nickerson, 
consider my fine experi- 
ence with my uncle, Mr. 
Gerstenberger, an’ the 
Perfection Waist Com- 
pany, to say nothing 
about the swell record I 
made while actually sell- 
ing, myself—from the 
ground up, believe me!” 
“Yes; but se 
But Mr. Markin had not 
been graduated from a thor- 
ough sales managers’ course 
for nothing. A hesitating 
rospect needed the psycho- 
ogical punch of a continued 
follow-up. He continued in 
the assured tone of one whose 
explanation would assuredly 
be satisfactory: 

“Take it from—that is, 
let me assure you that this 
rudimentary training, coupled 
up with my technical training, is a sure 
winner, Mr. Nickerson.” 

“T know; but I thought a 

“An’ the wholesale problem—a big 
thing in these days of shifting markets 
Well, I hate to talk about myself, Mr. 
Nickerson; but I know the market like a 
book.” 

But old age still procrastinated. 

“An’ my ability to instill up-to-the- 
second progressive efficiency methods— 
service, and everything!” 

“c But ek. BD 

Mr. Markin played his little casino. 

“An’, furthermore, I will absolutely 
guarantee a twenty per cent increase in 
gross business, or-—no—renewal—of—con- 
tract.” 

Isaph considered this. ‘‘And still main- 
tain our principles?” he questioned. 

Mr. Markin arranged his dark-blue 
cravat and nodded vigorously. But the 
prospect still hesitated. Mr. Markin, 
searching, probing for the clinching argu- 
ment, suddenly thought of it and breathed 
a deep sigh of relief. 

“«Train up a child in the way he should 
go: and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it,’’”’ he said softly. 

Tap, tap, tap—as the whalebone con- 
sidered this new angle. Finally: 

“T believe you are right, Mr. Markin. 
As the twig is bent, so inclines the tree; 
better to train than to try to teach even a 
wise old dog new tricks—eh, Mr. Markin?”’ 

And Mr. Markin, looking down the road 
of mercantile triumph that was soon to be 
illuminated by his shrewd, progressive, 

modern businesslike methods, smiled as- 
sent—or something. 
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FFICIENCY—and still more effi- 
ciency—is the cry of the twentieth cen- 

tury; and no classier well-groomed, nifty 
exponent of the psychology of modern sell- 
ing could be found than Mr. Dexter I. 
Markin as he sat behind his new mahogany 
desk, just outside the office of the gentle 
Isaph, some two weeks later—two weeks 
that had been spent in a close study of 
Nickerson & Company and the firm’s mer- 
chandise, methods and men. He had 
promised a twenty per cent increase in six 
months—a six months’ period at the end 
of which, if the increase materialized in 
accordance with the principles of the house, 
the ancient Isaph had promised a five-year 
contract—and a long rest for himself. 

With the coldly detached air of your 
true efficiency gentleman, Mr. Markin con- 
sidered the obstacles that confronted effi- 
ciency, profits, and incidentally himself. He 

ted them gravely in order of importance: 

1—Mr. Angus Stuart, ready-to-wear 
buyer. 

2—Miss Angela Tubb, women’s ready- 
to-wear. 

3—Sunday advertising. 

_ With these three obstructions—commer- 
cial deadwood were the words Mr. Markin 
used in speaking of them to himself— 
Temoved or otherwise disposed of, Mr. 
Markin felt that the future of Nicker- 
son & Company was assured. Gravely, and 
without malice, as Mr. Markin assured 

elf, he considered the first two. Both 
had been with the House of Nickerson for 
years almost without number; and both 
were aggressively aware of it. In addition, 
oth, for some curious reason or other, had 
conceived a violent dislike for the sleek 
eeune assistant to Mr. Nickerson. 
e’s a braw simp!” Mr. Stuart 
sneered, 


a 
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““I Hate to Say What I Think of Him—Being, First of All, 


a Lady,’’ Was Miss Tubb’s Verdict 


“T hate to say what I think of him— 
being, first of all, a lady,’ was Miss Tubb’s 
verdict; ‘but actually he had the nerve to 
suggest that I go out an’ buy a manufac- 
turer’s bunch of seconds an’ hold a sale— 
an’ this is only March!” 

And, as such remarks will, both drifted 
back to Mr. Markin. Did Mr. Markin 
follow contemporary methods and immedi- 
ately demand the business scalps of Stuart, 
Tubb, et al.? Indeed, not! Instead, the 
morning after the remarks were passed on 
to Mr. Markin he returned good for evil by 
remarking to the ancient Isaph that he 
thought Mr. Stuart an’ Miss Tubb were a 
fine old pair! 

“‘Old?”’ Nickerson had echoed. 

Mr. Markin held up a protesting hand. 

“Don’tmakeany mistake,” heexplained; 
“T like them both, fine—only they have 
been with the house nearly twenty years 
now—ain’t it, Mr. Nickerson?”’ 

“Twenty-two,” said his superior, and 
beamed proudly. 

Mr. Markin also beamed. 

“Ain’t that fine!’’ he applauded. “If 
you only knew, Mr. Nickerson, how I like 
those fine old people sy 

And here the matter was dropped—but 
the gentle Isaph caught and carried away 
the subtle emphasis on the last two words. 
But a week later, following a discussion of 
some minor incident, Mr. Markin casually 
mentioned the fact that his dear friend, 
Miss Tubb, seemed a little worn. 

“Maybe it’s those long trips down to 
New York every five or six weeks,” he 
added with the sympathetic air of one who 
is deeply troubled. 

Isaph tightened his brows anxiously, but 
said that he hadn’t noticed it. 

Two weeks later Mr. Markin’s fresh pink 
face was seriously worried about Mr. 
Stuart. 

“‘He’s such a fine old man’’—again the 
subtle emphasis—‘“‘an’ I like him so much. 
I, for one, hate to see him break down 
under the strain of trying to do too much.” 

The other registered concern. Spurred 
on by the firm hand of duty Mr. Markin 
continued: 

“Tt’s really against our principles to 
overwork anybody; an’ yet, y’know, Mr. 
Nickerson, Stuart is one of those fine old 
fellows—like old fire horses; they never 
know when they get enough work.” 

Mr. Nickerson said that was so, in a 
troubled voice. 

“JT was just thinking,’ continued the 
charitable and kindly Mr. Markin, “that 
maybe we could lighten his burden a little 
bit—all those departments is a whale—er-r, 
abig job, Mr. Nickerson—if we relieved him 
of the young men’s an’ boys’ clothing. An’ 
while we’re at it we might rub out a few of 
those growing wrinkles in Miss Tubb’s face 
by getting some nice sharp young fella to 
help her do the buying, make those long 
trips for her—an’ all that.” 

Mr. Nickerson hesitated, stroking his 
thinning long hair. 

“T don’t know,” he said finally. ‘‘Stuart 
isn’t so old—or Miss Tubb—in point of 
years. Maybe they would think we were 
trying to curtail their authority.” . 

Mr. Markin played his ace. 

“We often must do good by appearing 
to do evil,”” he murmured softly; and then, 
as the other still trembled on the verge, as 
it were: ‘“‘As thy days, so shall thy 
strength be.’”’ 

Tap, tap, tap—the whalebone considered. 
Tap, tap, tap—while Mr. Markin smiled 
softly to himself, with the smile of a man 
who knows he has won. 
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“Maybe you are right, Mr. Markin; 
maybe we should do something for those 
who have labored so diligently in our be- 
half.” Then, in a tone that seemed to carry 
a closer note—almost a note of intimacy: 
“Tt’s—it’s mighty fine of you to be so con- 
siderate, inasmuch—well, er-er—inasmuch 
as they haven’t been so considerate of 
you.” 

Mr. Markin, noting the change in dic- 
tion, showed self-depreciation most con- 
vincingly, and held up a graceful forgiving 
hand. Again, however, Mr. Markin de- 
cided to clinch it. 

“He that returneth good for evil is twice 
blessed,’’ he murmured softly. 

The gentle, ancient Isaph nodded vigor- 
ous approval. Mr. Markin toyed with his 
gold-mounted fountain pen and mentally 
crossed the first two from his deadwood list. 
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[PoE Ns the month that followed, busy- 
beelike for the efficient young assistant, 
it became apparent—to those who mois- 
tened their palms and sought the direction 
of the wind—that it was blowing quietly in 
the direction of the classy Mr. Markin, 
who now occasionally lightened the office 
with a shapely pinchback suit of the most 
swagger variety. Mr. Markin was here and 
Mr. Markin was there, working quietly for 
that day, four months ahead, when he 
should sit behind the rheumy walnut, and 
be sure of its solitary grandeur for five long 
years—years during which How Mr. 
Markin’s dark eyes did glisten! 

Like a shrewd general of business strat- 
egy, Mr. Markin had marked out a cam- 
paign of efficiency and up-to-dateness that 
would show Mr. Markin as a young man of 
whom much could be expected, and—in ad- 
dition—show where the angular Stuart and 
the equally angular Miss Tubb had been 
sadly neglecting the possibilities of their 
several departments. Also, it would show 
the effect of new blood. In short, Mr. 
Markin had determined to show, with the 
aid of Mr. Flesher, the new aid to Stuart, 
and Mr. Guffey, the new assistant to Miss 
Tubb, what profits could be expected later. 
He confided the idea with great glee to his 
uncle, Mr. Gerstenberger, during a hasty 
week-end visit. 

“Honest, it’s a bear!’’ he said to that 
smiling gentleman. “Flesher goes down to 
New York an’ gets about two hundred suits 
at Blumenthal Brothers—well, at practically 
nothing.” 

Mr. Gerstenberger breathed heavily— 
skeptical. 

“T never see those guys give anything 
away—an’ I’ve known them for something 
like fifteen years,’’ he observed. 

Mr. Markin explained: 

“Blumenthal bought some woolens from 
a new company started since the war be- 
gan—y’ understand what I mean?” 

Mr. Gerstenberger smiled broadly. 

“Maybe they ain’t whatcha might call 
the best of dyes,’ he suggested. The 
nephew nodded encouragingly. ‘‘Maybe 
they ain’t what you might call all wool but 
the buttons—eh, Dexter?’’ 

Mr. Markin nodded again, lit a cigarette, 
and inhaled with deep relish—both of ciga- 
rette and idea. 

“Of course I sell them at a low price an’ 
make a profit like the Woolworth Building; 
but”—Mr. Markin paused, with a fine 
sense of the dramatic—“‘that ain’t the best 
part ofthe idee.”’ 

“ee fe) ”? 


“T should say not!’”’—gayly. “‘We make 
a bigger profit in three months than those 
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other old mossbacks, with only two 
clearance sales a year, make in eight 
months—see what I mean?” 

Mr. Gerstenberger’s deep bass laugh- 
ter filled the room with its approval. 

“Does it look good? 
Does it?” 

Mr. Gerstenberger 
reached forward and took 
the highly polished Mar- 
kin hand in a large moist 
embrace. 

“Tt looks better than 
that,” he congratulated; 
“it looks like a partner- 
ship, sure!” 

Mr. Markin added 
heaping measure. 

“T got another good 
idea like that worked 
out for Guffey—the other 
fella.” Mr. Markin stood 
up and invited inspec- 
tion. “Are we there?” 
he demanded. “Are we 
there with the progressive young-business- 
man stuff?”’ 

“You are!” his delighted uncle assured; 
then just a trifle anxiously: ‘But what if 
Old Nickerson gets wise? Maybe he 
would 4 

Mr. Markin interrupted with a gentle 
air of reproach. 

“Sure; he’ll find out,’’ he retorted. 
“Leave that to Angus and Angela. But 
what do I care?” 

“But eal Bt 

“‘ Ain’t I got a certain little book of quo- 
tations handy?” 

Mr. Gerstenberger relaxed and reached 
for the cigar drawer. : 


Mr. Markin was right. The combined 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s midspring sale of 
ready-to-wear was a financial success that 
had few parallels in Clayton’s business his- 
tory. But the profits were not nearly suffi- 
cient to cover the twenty per cent promised 
so readily two months before. Mr. Markin 
analyzed the situation and, naturally 
enough, discovered the way out. 

Monday, by reason of the fact that there 
had been no advertising the preceding day, 
was dull—appallingly dull. Good days— 
yes, only fair average days—on the Mon- 
days in the four months to follow was the 
solution. But the solution involved the 
abolition of the third obstacle in the Markin 
efficiency program—Sunday advertising. 
No quotation could be found to cover the 
situation—none strong enough for the ob- 
stinate Isaph, at any rate. 

For several days Mr. Markin sought a 
solution without success. Then he thought 
of the advertising manager of The Morning 
Argus and immediately asked him to step 
over. The advertising manager did. Mr. 
Markin explained the situation—already a 
sore point with a paper that could use an 
extra page of advertising every Sunday 
very handily. 

“You need the business,’ Mr. Markin 
said crisply; ‘‘we need the advertising. I 
am straight behind you. Go back and fig- 
ure out some way we can get round this 
unbusinesslike prejudice.” 

The man went. Two days later he was 
back and conferred at length with the crisp 
Mr. Markin. Ten minutes after his de- 
parture Mr. Markin, no longer crisp but 
gently troubled, opened the door to the 
executive office and walked in hurriedly. 
The head of the house looked up. 

“Well, Mr. Markin?” he asked quietly. 

But Mr. Markin found it impossible to 
be quiet or hide the trouble that lay in his 
dark brown eyes. 

“Oh, Mr. Nickerson,” he was almost 
shouting in his anxiety, ““we have been 
making a terrible error!” 

“What?” 

“Why, we have been cutting out our Sun- 
day advertising because of our fine scruples 
about keeping the Sabbath; an’ now I find 
out that the Sunday papers are not pub- 
lished on Sunday a-tall—but are published 
on Saturday!” Slowly: ‘‘It’s the Monday 
issue that’s published on Sunday; so 4 

“ce But 3? 

“Naturally, knowing your feelings in the 
matter as well as my own, y’understand— 
why, I immediately ordered the Monday 
advertising canceled and transferred it to 


? 
. 


Plainly the old yap was about to ob- 
ject—and strenuously at that. Quick ac- 
tion was necessary, and no quotation Mr. 
Markin could remember seemed to fit the 

(Concluded on Page 74) 
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After Ten Years 


of direct selling 90% of all Sterling Tires 
are used on business automobiles. WHY? : 


NDIVIDUAL car owners buy 

tires partly on the basis of experi- 

ence, but largely on faith. Many 
of them do not keep mileage records, 
and few indeed know at the end of the 
year what has been their tire-cost per 
mile. 

The owner of 6 to 600 commercial 
automobiles has given serious thought 
to the economical operation of his 
business, or he would not own and use 
6 to 600 cars. He really buys mileage 
and not tires —the price per tire is not 
uppermost in his mind—what he wants 
is the largest number of miles for the 
smallest number of dollars. 

90% of Sterling Tires are sold to men 
who figure on a brass tack basis. We 
demonstrate to them that, while Ster- 
ling Tires are not the lowest priced, 
they are lowest in cost-per-mile of serv- 
ice. We either demonstrate this, or 
we do not get the orders. 

There is no mystery about Sterling 
Tires—our chemists have made no 
miraculous discoveries in the com- 
pounding of rubber—there is nothing 
startlingly unusual in our method of 
construction— we make Sterling Tires 
good for the same reason that a manu- 
facturer of shoes, or furniture, or cloth- 
ing, makes his product good. 


Only One Grade of Tires 


The first essential is the intent and 
determination to build the best that 
can be built, irrespective of cost—irre- 
spective of selling price. 

The Sterling Tire Corporation makes 
only one grade of tires—they are hand- 


made, custom-made, by artisans proud 
of their work. They have heretofore 
been sold, almost entirely, direct from 
maker to user—we have had a man-to- 
man, face-to-face proposition—we not 
only know who has bought and used 
every tire we made, but a year from 
your purchase, if you like, we can tell 
you the date the tire was made, the 
day you bought ‘it, and the name of the 
tire builder who made it. 

Again we say, there is no mystery 
about Sterling Tires. They show the 
lowest cost-per-mile, because they are 
built of the right kind of material and 
plenty of it, by men who know how, 
and whose aspiration is PERFEC- 
TION. 


74% Resales 


74% of all Sterling Tires produced 
in 1917 went to previous purchasers. 

1918 is our fourth year with a chain 
of low-price grocery stores, operating 
over 600 cars. The profits of that kind 
of a business depend almost wholly 
on economy of operation—they buy 
Sterlings for ECONOMY. 

A leading manufacturer of national 
reputation and distribution, uses Ster- 
ling Tires on over 500 delivery cars. 
During his third year with us he re- 
ported an average mileage of well over 
10,000 and a cost per mile of one- 
seventh of a cent. 

The Police Department of a leading 
eastern city recently reported on 158 
tires an average of 6732 miles—a mini- 
mum of 4968 miles, and a maximum 


of 12,804. 


The makers of a famous dollar watch 
say: ‘‘In over two years we have asked 
you to make good on your guarantee | 
in only one instance During 
our sales convention seven or eight 
salesmen enthusiastically stated that 
Sterling Tires were without exception 
the best that they had ever used, and as 
these men use their cars day in and day 
out the entire year, their word should 
be worth something.’’ 

* * * 
HESE reports, and those of hun- 
dreds of other Sterling users, are 
not based on guess-work, but come 
from accurately kept cost records. 

These facts, which we seek the op- 
portunity of demonstrating to com- 
mercial concerns who are not now us- 
ing Sterling Tires, should have strong 
significance for individual owners of 
passenger cars. 

It is for the purpose of making it 
more convenient for individual owners 
to use Sterling Tires, that we are this 
year adopting two rather radical changes 
of policy —we are offering our product 
through dealers as well as through our 
own 28 branches, and we are advertising 
in The Saturday Evening Post and 
Literary Digest. Heretofore, for the 
ten years of our existence, we have 
sold practically all of our output by 
mail, or through our branches—and 
we have advertised to car owners direct 
through the mails. 


The Spirit of Sterling Service 


When a user has become our cus- 
tomer, he has been assigned to a Sterling 
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representative whose business it is to 
keep track of his tires and see that 
he gets service. Thus we have been 
in touch with our tires from the time 
the crude rubber came into the factory, 
until the worn-out tire came back for 
its scrap-value. 

Knowing our product and its per- 
formance thus intimately and continu- 
ously, we have from time to time been 
able to improve it. We hope that it 
may be possible to still further im- 
prove it, but right now we do not 
know how it can be done. 

All tires are made on pretty much 
the same principle, and all tires are 
made of varying grades of about the 
same materials. We do some things 
which most other makers do not— we 
give Sterling Tires a four-hour cure 
in the vulcanizers, whereas many tires 
are made with a one-hour or a two- 
hour cure. This adds somewhat to 
the cost, and greatly to the life of 
Sterling Tires. Quick vulcanization 
means loading the rubber with sulphur 
and pigments— quick-cure tires oxidize 
speedily in the air and are brittle. The 
long-cure Sterlings are more resilient, 
and the rubber in a year old Sterling is 
practically as good as it was when it 
was a day old. 

We use more and higher grade rub- 
ber than is usual, in saturating the cot- 
ton fabric, and in the layers of rubber 
between the plies of fabric. 
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There are other ways in which we 
think we are a little more careful and 
a little more earnest than a good many 
tire builders—some of these differences 
are important, some of them small, but 
they sum up into the one thing on 
which our highly satisfactory business 
has been built—w cost-per-mile —not 
imaginary, but demonstrated, and clinched. 

That seems to be our whole story, 
but we would be glad to send price 
lists and more detailed information to 
any one who thinks he might like to 
know us better. We own and oper- 
ate direct factory sales branches in the 
28 cities listed on the right. Please 
write, or call on, the nearest one. 

In addition, there are Sterling dealers 
in a good many towns in the East. 


Sterling Guarantee 


Sterling Tires are guaranteed on a 5000 mile 
basis—6000 miles on 30 x 3% and 31 x 4, 

Sterling Tires are repaired free of charge so 
long as the condition of the tire will justify a 
repair, no matter whether it has run 100 miles 
or 10,000 miles, and no matter what may be the 
cause of the injury. 

This is not so startling a proposition as it 


sounds, because the prompt healing of minor 


hurts insures the guaranteed mileage, saves ad- 
justments, gives our customers many thousands 
of excess miles, and so accounts in large measure 
for the fact that 74% of our sales are to those 
who have bought before—they are repeat orders, 
and repeat orders are the best of all evidence of 
quality, service, satisfaction. 


STERLING TIRE CORPORATION -° 


(Established 1908) 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


TO DEALERS: 


There is at least one man in every sizeable town who 
will agree with the Sterling spirit and Sterling policy, 
and who can do a satisfactory and agreeable business, 
increasing year by year as Sterling quality proves 
itself. To such dealers, outside of the cities in which 


we maintain branches, we are prepared to make a prop- 
osition for exclusive representation of Sterling Tires 
and Tubes. 

Our years of direct retail selling have given us a 
system which we know will be valuable to our dealers. 
Please address the home office. 
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The Vacuum Bar Tread is a scientific 
non-skid that really holds. It is exclusively 
STERLING—patented. Ordinarily the non- 
skid feature will last through the guaranteed 
mileage. 


Direct factory sales branches 
in the following cities: 


Albany Hackensack Providence 
Baltimore Hartford Reading 
Boston Jersey City Rochester 
Bridgeport Newark Rutherford 


Brooklyn New Haven _ St. Louis 

Buffalo New York Springfield, Mass. 
Chicago Paterson Syracuse 
Cincinnati Philadelphia Washington 
Cleveland Pittsburg Worcester 


Detroit 


For street address see telephone directory 


Sterling Tires © 
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(Concluded from Page 71) 
ease. Was shrewd young business to ac- 
knowledge defeat? No! Hastily, Mr. Mar- 
kin improvised. 

“Don’t you know that piece from Corin- 
thians?” he interrupted glibly. ‘‘He who 
acknowledges that he is wrong does more 
than he who clings to a principle merely 
because time hath hallowed it.” 

For a moment the other stared. A grim 
line stole about the aged quivering mouth. 
Slowly it opened—and then closed. Tread- 
ing softly, Mr. Markin left the room; and, 
once outside, he executed a most unbusi- 
nesslike caper. The poor old boob! After 
all, it was an act of Christian charity to 
take away from such childishness the lines 
of business before they brought ruin and 
bankruptcy. And now for the increase! 


The first Monday of the new era saw 
gross sales jump two thousand dollars, and 
Mr. Markin whistled joyfully, despite the 
queer glint in the eye of the ancient Isaph 
as he greeted him the morning following. 

“ Ain’t it a great and glorious feeling?” 
were the words Mr. Markin chortled on 
succeeding Mondays as the twenty per 
cent increase became more of a certainty. 
Tuesday, naturally a fair day, did not 
suffer from the lack of advertising to any 
appreciable degree. 

The six months of probation were draw- 
ing to a rushing close; but they seemed 
slow to the jubilant Mr. Markin, who 
longed for the moment when the long en- 
velope containing the security and happi- 
ness of five years would be handed over. 
With great enjoyment Mr. Markin pulled 
on his cigarette and reflected on the ex- 
pressions on the faces of the angular Angus 
and Angela when they appeared before him 
the day following—no, the hour following 
the departure of the addled Isaph. But it 
was funny that the old boy had never said 


Peter B. Kyne 


he made love to me. He is famous for 
his instantaneous decisions in personal 
matters like that. Folks do say he was 
quite a butterfly before I took him in hand 
to keep him out of trouble. Many people 
thought I had undertaken to fill a very 
large order when I married him. Why, I 
have never been able to ascertain, though 
I suspect it was because nobody could keep 
up with him. He has never been mediocre 
in anything and is an extremist in all 
things; he prefers to lead and let others 
follow. He is positive, not at all compara- 
tive, and—forgive my brag—generally su- 
perlative. If he should dig a posthole he 
would be enthusiastic about it. And that is 
his most delightful characteristic, I think, 
for he is enthusiastic about me! 

Peter started to write short stories for 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post for three 
reasons: First, he couldn’t help following 
his destiny; second, he needed the money; 
and third, he wanted to marry me. So he 
led off with a shipping tale, and the editor 
of The S. E. P. bought it. That start was 
eight years ago, and being enthusiastic he 
didn’t stop until war was declared with 
Germany. Then he put the cover over his 
typewriter and went out and bought a 
saber which he will never use—if he does 
he’s such a Tumble Tom I know he’ll get 
his legs tangled in it and hurt himself— 
and a lot of books on military affairs. He 
said he was going to enter the reserve 
officers’ training camp. The next thing I 
knew he came dashing in one night, threw 
a toothbrush and a pair of socks into a bag 
and said he was going somewhere to re- 
cruit a battery of field artillery. Some of 
his friends had taken a contract to raise a 
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anything about those suit sales—surely 
Angus never let that pass without 

But on the Monday before the big day 
Mr. Markin forgot all such petty conjec- 
tures—the final profit percentage was to be 
thirty-one per cent! 

For the first time since his arrival in 
Clayton Mr. Markin brought out his classy 
green tweeds and left early in the afternoon 
for a little game of pool. 
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NCE more the venerable figure faced 

the dapper figure across the rheumy 
walnut; but instead of the evertapping 
whalebone, there reposed between the white 
fingers a long official-looking envelope. 

The dapper Mr. Markin, looking at the 
long white envelope, smiled and inhaled 
deeply. He was over the top! Slowly the 
venerable one began: 

“To-day is the end of our little six- 
months’ agreement,” he said; ‘‘but before 
I hand you this envelope I want to be 
sure—I want to be just to everybody.” 

Mr. Markin, eyes on the envelope, 
nodded brightly. 

“T want to do the right thing,” the 
treble went on. ‘‘For instance, you really 
do like Miss Tubb and Mr. Stuart—don’t 
VOuv a. You don’t want to see them 
out after all these years?”’ 

If the old yap would only cut the chatter 
short! : 

“The hoary head is a crown of glory,’”’ 
he assured hastily; then, more forcibly, 
that the talk might end and he might pos- 
sess the envelope of his dreams: ‘Sure! 
I like them both fine!”’ 

There was justa trace of that curious hard- 
ness in the old fool’s eyes as he continued: 

“And that was all a mistake about those 
suit sales? You really didn’t know that the 
dye was bad and that there was a little— 
a little cotton in the material?”’ 
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For the shortest space of time Mr. Mar- 
kin considered. Maybe it would be better 
if he said he didn’t; but that would reflect 
on Flesher and Guffey—not that it would 
make any difference, of course; only 
Well—and then Mr. Markin remembered 
the little book and his remark to Mr. Gers- 
tenberger. But again no saying seemed to 
apply. Once more he hastily improvised. 

“There are times when a little deception 
doeth more good than a world of truth,” he 
said slowly; then more rapidly, as he noted 
a tightening of the muscles about the Nick- 
erson mouth: ‘Those suits enabled a lotta 
poor people to have clothing at a low price; 
an’’’—then another ace—‘‘‘He that hath 
pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord’ — 
Old Testament.” 

For a moment the gentle Isaph consid- 
ered this—playing with the large envelope. 
Then his face relaxed as if the decision he 
had made was justified. He smiled. 

“Then I have been fair,’ he decided 
aloud. ‘‘I have been just; but I wanted to 
be sure before—before I gave you this en- 
velope.” 

Mr. Markin hid his impatience behind a 
bland warming smile of thanks. 

“T have already presented Mr. Flesher 
and Mr. Guffey with theirs.” 

Mr. Markin was beaming. 

*“That’sfine!’’?hecomplimented. ‘“‘Those 
boys have made more money for the house 
in three months than—well, than has been 
made in any eight.” 

The doddering eyes again held that same 
glint of rock. 

“Tt isn’t the money,” the old man almost 
whispered; ‘‘it’s ——”’ 

Wouldn’t he ever stop that old tongue? 

“T know,” said Mr. Markin with deep 
feeling; ‘it’s the principle of the thing.” 

The old man nodded—rather decidedly. 

“Yes.” he repeated; “it’s the principle 
of the thing.” It finally happened! As he 
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brand-new regiment in thirty days. They 
raised it, and now Peter is a captain, com- 
manding Battery A, 144th Field Artillery— 
2d California—and has two hundred and 
nineteen men to look after him and his guns. 

I am glad there are so many to take care 
of him; otherwise he’d misplace one of his 
guns and have a terrible time finding it. I 
have known him to turn the house topsy- 
turvy looking for his pipe, and all the time 
he had it in his mouth. It is an old trick 
of his to start washing his face before re- 
moving his spectacles, so he keeps three 
extra pairs on hand all the time. If he goes 
to New York he starts with one pair, 
breaks them and has to wire home for the 
others. : 

Some women think I do not love my 
husband because I let him join the army. 
Some have told me so. They told him he 
was foolish to go; that he could accom- 
plish so much more by staying home and 
writing things to stir the other fellow’s 
pulse. But he couldn’t see it that way and 
I didn’t try to make him, for Peter is an 
old soldier—though only thirty-seven years 
old. I realized also that he is one hundred 
per cent American and that his ancestors 
for centuries participated in election riots 
and free-for-all fights at Galway fairs. So 
I let him go, because I knew it would 
break his heart to have to stand on the 
sidewalk and see troops marching off to war 
without him. If he comes back he will 
take up his literary work again; and if he 
doesn’t come back—well, he is an idealist, 
and I shall know that he has left me in a 
manner most pleasing to him. 

I find it hard to discuss my husband. 
He’s a hard subject. He’s queer and he’s 
different; he’s fiery and forgiving; he can 
be deeply melancholy and riotously happy, 


very gentle and very ferocious. He has a 
profound sense of humor, and to him “all 
the world’s a stage, and all the men and 
women merely players.’’ Quite generally 
he squeezes all the extract out of life and 
finds the rind interesting and amusing; he 
loathes frauds and four-flushers, and is 
simple, unaffected and natural. If he were 
not, if he started to show temperament I 
most certainly would, for the good of his 
soul, take a rolling-pin to him. He is fond 
of shooting and fishing; he plays atrocious 
bridge and is not particular about what 
I give him to eat. He likes the mountains 
and desert, makes friends with everybody 
and learns everything worth knowing; he 
is fond of children and music, men, horses 
and dogs, and is a bright and shining mark 
for decayed gentlemen with hard-luck sto- 
ries. They always betray his confidence and 
impose on his sympathy and generosity, 
and he defends their weaknesses. He knows 
thousands of people, but has three or four 
real friends whom he delights to entertain 
at dinner in his own home. I often think 
that if Peter should not return from France 
it will be a horrible tragedy. Not because 
I shall have lost him, for I have given him 
to the country and am prepared to pay the 
price, but because he gets so much out of 
life, has given so abundantly of what he 
has gotten and is prepared to give so much 
more if God gives him time. 

In conclusion I want to say that he feels 
the utmost gratitude to those readers of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post who have 
made him possible by reading his stories 
and demanding more. He is sorry to say 
good-by to Cappy Ricks, but he has other 
things to do. There is a To Let sign over 
his fiction factory, and so please do not 
write and ask why he doesn’t write for 
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handed the envelope across the desk he 
said: “I suppose you are familiar with the 
quotation the key to which is given on the 
envelope?” 

Mr. Markin read ‘Job vii, Ten,” and 
nodded complacently. It wouldn’t do, at 
the last minute, to let the poor old boob 
know that all his Scripture came out of a 
little book. 

“Sure!” he agreed instantly; then, with 
hand outstretched and face beaming: 
“Sure! An’ I want to thank you for your 
kindness and helpfulness, Mr. Nickerson. 
I am going to do my best for you—because 
it was you, Mr. Nickerson, who proved to 
me that piece from Galatians: ‘Whatso- 
ever a man sows—so shall he reap.’” 


Back in his own little office Mr. Markin 
shut the door and danced about the shiny 
desk. He placed the long envelope exactly 
in the center of the verdant blotter and 
contemplated it with deep joy. He lit a 
cigarette—against all fire regulations—and 
anticipated the reading of the joyous ti- 
dings within. He hummed a light airy 
tune and picked up his classy bronze letter 
opener, like a boy at a turkey feast. With 
a quick movement he slit the outer edge of 
the envelope. 

Twilight deepened in the little office. 
Without, electric bulbs sent flickering 
dancing shadows through the glass above 
the wainscoting. They touched the nobby 
Markin shoulder as it hunched forward 
toward the Markin head—also hunched 
forward. 

Finally, like a surgeon’s tiny golden 
probe, it touched a single slip of paper that 
was clutched between rigid unbelieving 
fingers. : 

It revealed a single line of typewritten 
copy: 

“He shall return no more to his house, 
neither shall his place know him any more.”’ 
. 


THE Post any more. He has gone away 
and he won’t be back ‘“‘till it’s over over 
there.’’ Please do not forget him while he 
is soldiering and has no time to write 
stories; if he should not appear again in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post let his last 
story be his hail and farewell. If he 
doesn’t come back to me please do not 
praise him for what he wrote or censure 
him for its literary quality. Just remember 
that he gave himself to his stories—all of 
himself. If his short stories are ever col- 
lected and published when he’s gone, he 
doesn’t want some solemn literary critic to 
write a foreword and try to analyze the man 
from his stories. I have been trying nine 
years and have failed. He’s just Peter B. 
Kyne, just whatever you see in his stories. 


Come Four? 


NEGRO vaudeville performer, in a 

slack season, accepted a week at a 
theater in uptown New York, owned and 
operated by members of his own race. 
When he appeared in make-up for the Mon- 
day matinée the stage manager informed 
him that he was expected to go on for his 
turn four times daily—twice at afternoon 
performances and twice each evening. The 
artist revolted. 

“Naw, suh!’”’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘Not me! 
Ise frum de big time. I don’t play but two 
shows a day fur nobody on dis earth. I 
never has; and whut’s mo’, I never will!” 

The stage manager sent to the box office 
for the proprietor. The proprietor came— 
a six-footer of formidable mien, with hands 
like hams. Towering over the rebel, he de- 
livered himself of this ultimatum: 

“Nigger, yo’ point is fo’—make it!” 
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tarting, Li ghting 


Why efficiency-experts like it— 
because it represents the acme 
of efficiency for its purpose. 


& Ignition 


The One Thing All Can Agree Upon 


You may prefer a different body style, a 
different number of cylinders or a different 
priced car than your neighbor owns. 


But there is one fundamental necessity 
for all cars the vast majority agree upon. 


They want the electric Auto-Lite system. 


They want it because they know that if 
the best of cars has faulty starting, light- 
ing and ignition it is as helpless and trouble- 
some as a lame, blind and balky horse. 


They want it because they trust the 
judgment of engineers who equip their 
high-priced cars with Auto-Lite. 


And because the world’s largest car 
builders use Auto-Lite. 


And because its work is so important 
that builders of lower-priced cars are willing 
to pay more for the better service Auto- 
Lite gives rather than risk inferiority. 


And because they know it must be 
superior, otherwise Auto-Lite would not 
be the largest in the world with a daily 
output of 1800 systems. 


Be sure the next car you buy has Auto- 
Lite equipment. 


Electric Auto-Lite Corporation 


Head Office and Factory, Toledo, Ohio 


Detroit Sales Office, 1507 Kresge Bldg. 
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GOOD ie TAH SY IEE OUIGREE 


“Give Your 
Old Car 
A New Dress” 


Will be one of the slogans of this year 
of patriotic economies. 


YOU try the plan. A coat or two of 
Murphy Da-cote Enamel will do the trick 


in a few hours of your spare time work at a 
nominal expense. 


The chances are your friends will think you have been buying a new car, until you tell 


them different. The family will be delighted; they will never say again, ‘“What Dad Don’t Know 
About Painting Would Fill a Book.’’ 


Il IS NOT A DIFFICULT JOB 


Of course, you won’t get the kind of a job you would pay a professional painter a hundred 
- dollars for, unless you are an experienced painter yourself; but this advertisement is for the war 


year 1918 and for the man who wants to save the hundred dollars. You don’t need any experience 
to add fifty per cent to the attractiveness of your car. 


We are known the world over as specialists in the manufacture of automobile painting materials 


for the car manufacturer and the professional painter. This year it has seemed to us that we should 
furnish you with a line of quick, easy, reliable enamels to use yourself. The result is 


‘ Laws,  Da:cote 
; urpla WA Motor 


Gar Emamels 


Good enough for the Professional Easy enough for the Amateur | Murp 
Quick enough for either (they dry overnight!) - 


Se ae STE 


Stop in at your dealer’s today and buy a quart of enamel and a good brush, and the dealer will give | DARI 
you, free, a book of directions for applying Da-cote Enamel. ' 


: : cas | Mote Motor | 
You can paint the car Saturday afternoon if you want to do so, and take a trip in it Sunday | Motor lotor 


J Enan | Enar 
Every can of Da-cote has a black and white label with a broad band of the exact shade Se ie SS 
of the color contained in the can. 


If you cannot obtain Da-cote Enamels from your dealer, write 

for our unique color book, showing how your car will look painted 

with different colors; and send us your dealer’s name and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, jr., President 


Newark, N. J. Chicago, III. 
DOUGALL VARNISH COMPANY, Ltd. 
Montreal 
Canadian Associate 


But before we can make adequate ap- 
praisal one additional and illuminating 
revelation about Germanic world ambition 
must be made. It explains many things. 

When the serpent of German propaganda 
reared its head and began to scatter venom 
over here the average American believed 
that it was a by-product of the war—a war 
necessity. The truth of the matter is that 
this deadly reptile had thrived at the bosom 
of our credulity for many years. The at- 
tempt to frame up a case for Germany 
began decades ago. 

During all the time that we were wel- 
coming the Prince Henrys, honoring the 
Bernstorffs and their colleagues with de- 
grees in our universities, setting up exchange 

rofessorships at Berlin, Leipsic and Heidel- 

rg, establishing ‘‘German Houses” in 
our institutions of learning, listening to 
German professors praise German art and 
German culture— Prussian propaganda was 
at work from New York to San Francisco. 
These envoys of academic perfection who 
prated of peace and the quiet life were all 
members of the same club, all dedicated to 
a common cause, which was to intrench 
Germany in the mind and heart of the 
American people. They sought to erect a 
sort of lightning rod which would attract 
and neutralize the inevitable bolt of world 
indignation and protest let loose when the 
real German kultur was revealed through 
war. In other words the United States was 
merely one more fertile field for the cultiva- 
tion of the doctrine of Pan-Germanism, 
whose sole idea was the social and commer- 
cial stewardship of the globe. 

We lent ourselves readily, and with good 
reason: Millions of men and women, born 
in Gemany or of German extraction, were 
part of our polyglot people. The phrase 
German-American was incorporated into 
the national vocabulary. We have come to 
know to our sorrow that the Kaiser was 
right when he said in reply to a memorial 
which contained the phrase ‘‘ We German- 
Americans”: ‘‘I do not know German- 
Americans. I only know Germans and I 
only know Americans.” 

The war proved that the hyphen was 
merely a literary adornment signifying 
nothing. That host of loyal and once- 
designated German-Americans whose pa- 
triotism and devotion to our war endeavor 
constitute one of the real compensations of 
the war sacrifice, and who have helped in 
hundreds of instances to bare sinister plots 
perpetrated by those who abused the hos- 
Pitality of the country that gave them 
citizenship, now designate themselves as 
“Americans of German origin.”’ There isa 
Teason, as you shall now see. 


A Piece of Brazen Treachery 


Pan-Germanism never intended that 
there should be a German-American. It 
meant that its brand of propagandistic 
emissary should bea ‘‘ Germanresidinginthe 
United States.”” When the self-hypnotized 
Kaiser first beheld the shining vision of 
Germany’s place in the sun there was one 
definite idea in his mind, and that idea was 
“Once a German always a German.” On 
this principle was reared the whole struc- 
ture of Pan-Germanism. German propa- 
ganda as we know it in the United States is 
merely one of its manifestations. 

_ As long ago as 1895, when Germany de- 
cided that the world was her field, she 
n to catalogue her sons and daughters 
everywhere. The result of this registration 
was published in the Pangerman Atlas at 
Gotha in 1909. It constitutes the card in- 
dex of the loyal agents of the Fatherland 
wherever the trade winds blow. Years be- 
fore the rape of Belgium, Germany had 
mobilized an immense army of willing 
workers in every country where she did 
business or hoped to do business. They 
were bound to her not only by the natural 
ties of blood but by virtue—or the lack of 
virtue—of a perpetual nationalization. I 
will tell you why. 

In 1913 what is known as the Delbriick 

W was enacted in Germany. Study this 
remarkable statute and you get direct evi- 
dence that the ghastly world struggle, re- 
Pereillity for which Germany has always 

isclaimed, was part of her consuming ob- 
Session to rule the universe. It contained 
the essence of the German idea of provok- 
Ing Kurope into war, because it was a veiled 

ration of economic aggression. By it 
she expected to decoy unprepared France 
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and Belgium into national suicide, absorb 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, humble 
England, make Italy and Turkey com- 
mercial vassals and teach the United States 
a lesson. It made the much-discussed 
German-made Mitteleuropa the playground 
of an imperial ambition. 

Under the Delbriick Law a German citi- 
zen who takes advantage of it may acquire 
citizenship in any foreign country and yet 
continue to be a loyal subject of his 
Fatherland. In order that there may be 
no misconstruction, here is the second part 
of Article XXV, which reads as follows: 

“Tf any person before acquiring nation- 
ality in a foreign state shall have received 
the written permission of a competent au- 
thority of his native state to retain his 
nationality of that state, he shall not lose 
his nationality of the said native state. 
The German consul shall be consulted be- 
fore this permission is granted.” 

Thus the so-called German-American, 
the German-Italian, the German-Swiss or 
the German-Brazilian who has fortified 
himself with a dose of Pan-Germanism as 
exemplified by this law, remains a German 
ready to heed the bidding of the mother 
country, whatever that bidding may be. 
He becomes a cog in the far-flung propa- 
ganda machine which has been the undoing 
of life, property and public opinion in every 
Allied country. 


The Imperial Press Agent 


You get the full significance of this piece 
of brazen international treachery when I 
quote the following extract from a standard 
work on Pan-Germania by André Chéra- 
dame, one of the best-known authorities on 
the subject: ‘‘As this provision is contrary 
to all general principles of international law 
concerning nationality, a German citizen 
who takes advantage of it is careful not 
to inform the foreign state whose national- 
ity he has acquired of the highly peculiar 
situation in which he stands. Thus Ger- 
many was able to have in every state agents 
devoted to her aggressive policy, while 
these states were unaware of the danger to 
which this secret service exposed them. 
Apparently they had only to do with fellow 
citizens whom they had no right to suspect. 
It was only after months of war, when 
their criminal actions compelled them to 
take off their disguise, that the power of 
these Germans masquerading under other 
nationalities appeared in all its formidable 
importance.” 

This violation of international law fits 
into the general German code which made 
the famous treaty for the preservation of 
Belgian neutrality a scrap of paper. In- 
deed, one may well paraphrase the classic 
remark once made about friendship and 
the American Constitution and have it 
read: ‘‘What is a little thing like Inter- 
national Law when German ambition is to 
be considered !”’ 

Animating the whole idea of Pan- 
Germanism was a definite purpose, which 
touched and affected the United States to 
a degree that we have only begun to real- 
ize. It lies in the fact that with the dawn 
of Germany’s desire for international con- 
trol she set out deliberately to influence 
world public opinion to the end that what- 
ever contingency might arise there would 
be goodwill for her cause. This is why the 
flood of fulsome praise of German art, liter- 
ature, philosophy and economics began to 
inundate the universe. The German argued 
that the nation of Goethe, Schiller, Heine, 
Lessing, Mendelssohn and Wagner could 
do no wrong. 

The Kaiser himself became the anointed 
herald of this movement. When he made 
his spectacular entry into the Holy City in 
1898, clad like a crusader of old, preceded 
by press agents and carrying all the trap- 
pings of a modern circus, he was simply 
doing his bit as exalted publicity promoter, 


Then and there, to use the vernacular, he’ 


ut it over on the red sultan—he was no 
ess red himself, as subsequent events have 
proved—and took the first step in the vir- 
tual annexation of the Ottoman Empire to 
his own. There, figuratively, was driven 
the first spike of the Berlin-to-Bagdad rail- 
way, which was to be the highway along 
which Pan-Germany would steam to world 
mastery. Wherever the All Highest went— 
whether to Italy, Belgium, France, Eng- 
land or Russia—and during the years pre- 


ceding the war the German Government’ 


GERMAN POISON 


was a Potsdam on wheels—he persistently 
strengthened his power. 

The Kaiser could not come to the United 
States but he sent many disciples of his 
imperial art of exploitation otherwise known 
as propaganda. The gifts that he made to 
American museums were not expressions of 
his interest in art or archeology. They 
were merely part of his process of interna- 
tional subsidy. Every Deutsches Haus— 
German House—established in an Amer- 
ican university was a breeding place for the 
Germanic idea of culture. It glorified the 
German ideal of life; it pointed the way to 
a finishing course in a German institution; 
it was Pan-Germania enterprise attending 
strictly to business. It followed therefore 
that even when Belgium was despoiled there 
were American apologists for Germany, 
simply because they had learned the Ger- 
man lesson and had unconsciously become 
accessories to German self-exploitation. 

In the light—or rather the shadow—of 
these revelations about the scope of Pan- 
Germania you can now understand why the 
German propaganda machine was well- 
oiled and in action the moment war was 
declared, and why it has been able to keep 
up its pernicious activities ever since. 

It is organized with the same thorough- 
ness with which the Fatherland projected 
its monster military mechanism. It was, 
of course, more compact and numerically 
stronger before we declared war on Ger- 
many. One reason is that the head and 
front were the German embassy at Wash- 
ington—the Austrian diplomatic force in 
the United States, like the Austrian Army 
in Europe, was never anything more than 
a vassal of the Germans—aided by the con- 
sular organization throughout the country. 

Fortunately most of these prostitutors of 
diplomatic privilege are now courting indi- 
gestion on war rations at home, while hun- 
dreds of their lieutenants are either behind 
the barbed wire in internment camps or 
sojourning in the Federal prison in Atlanta 
or elsewhere. Despite these defections, 
however, the number of willing workers for 
the German cause in the United States is 
still surprisingly large. It is estimated by 
Government officials engaged in running 
down German plots and propaganda that 
no less than 200,000 men and women are 
plying their perfidious practices. One offi- 
cial puts the number as high as 250,000. 
These thousands constitute the subtle en- 
emy within our gates. They are the pur- 
veyors of the poison of unrest, suspicion 
and misinformation. 


Volunteer Agents 


You may say to yourself that 200,000 
men and women or even 250,000 are a small 
proportion among a population of more 
than a hundred millions. It is a grave 
mistake to have any such theory. Like 
much of the other unwarranted optimism 
inspired in this war it is costly and dan- 
gerous. If you examine Spain’s experience 
with German propaganda you find that the 
80,000 Germans residing there have influ- 
enced the sentiment of twenty millions of 
people. Remember too that in Spain the 
means for the dissemination of propaganda 
are less adequate than in the United States, 
where schoolhouses, newspapers, lecture 
platforms, restaurants, clubs, theaters, 
common carriers like electric and steam 
railways, are all open stamping grounds 


for educational work. Spain is a backward | 


country educationally and socially. It was 
not upon this ignorance that the German 
propagandist played. He delivered his 
goods because he was an organizer and a 
salesman, and he sold goodwill for his 
Kaiser just as he sold boots, chemicals or 
toys. 

The thousands of professional or volun- 
teer German agents in our midst have mil- 
lions of aiders and abettors. They include 
many of the foreign anarchists, pacifists, 
misguided labot leaders, anticonscription- 
ists and I. W. W., otherwise known as the 
Industrial Shirkers of the World. These are 
the open German propagandists, who labor 
in one way or another’to give aid and com- 
fort to the enemy, establish a case for Ger- 
many and her allies, seek to minimize or 
frustrate our war effort and belittle gener- 
ally the whole American cause. They are 
the conscious campaigners. 

Supporting these vicious missionaries of 
malevolence are the millions of unconscious 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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War-Time Is NoTime 
For Crippled Feet 


AR-TIME demands the 

best work from us all— 
farmers, factory-workers,clerks, 
as well as soldiers. 

Are your feet letting you do your 
best work? Or are you tortured 
with fallen arches, corns, bunions, 
callouses, ingrowing nails? 

If suffering from these efficiency- 
crippling foot-ills, throw away the 
pointed shoes that cause them! 

Get into Educators, built to “/et 
the feet grow as they should,” not 
to “train” or alter Nature’s way. 


Made 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


When buying, be sure to look for 
Epucaror branded on the sole. There 
can be no protection stronger than 
this trade-mark, for it means that be- 
hind every part of the shoe stands a 
responsible manufacturer. 


‘Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet’’ 
is a free booklet of surprising foot in- 
formation. Send for it today. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
14 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers also of the famous All-A merica Shoe 
for Men, ‘‘The Shoe That’s Standardized ”’ 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Not every 
broad-toed 
shoe is an 
Educator. 
Be sure 
this Mark 
is on the 
sole. 


Blucher 
Educator 
for Men. 
A similar 
style for 
boys and 


children. 
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Mrs. Christine Frederick, noted house- 
hold Efficiency Authority; head of 
Applecroft Experiment Station, New 
York, and member of the Hoosier 
Council of Kitchen Scientists. 


Mrs. Frederick is the originator of the patented 
Food Guide and Salad Chart which comes 


with every Hoosier Cabinet. 


All the members of Hoosier’s Council become 
your kitchen advisors when you get this 
cabinet. The personnel includes, besides 


Mrs. Frederick, 
Mrs. Frank Ambler Pattison, Domestic Eff- 


ciency Engineer, New Jersey. 


Mrs. Janet McKenzie Hill, Principal Summer 
School of Cookery, New Hampshire. 


Miss Fay Kellogg, Household Science Architect, 
New York. 


Mrs. H. M. Dunlap, Domestic Science Specialist 
and Lecturer, Illinois. 


Miss Alice Bradley, Principal, Miss Farmer's 
School of Cookery, Massachusetts. 


Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones, Household Consult- 


ant, Wisconsin. 


Mrs. Alice R. Dresser, Consultant of Household 
Administration, Massachusetts. 


An Appeal to Every Woman Pledged to Save 


HE nation’s food all comes to the kitchen first/— consider that. And if men 
expect women to help in the war on waste, they should give them the strong 


right arm of kitchen service—the Hoosier Cabinet. 


The second million are being distributed now. 
have a right to the Hoosier. 


labor-saving machine at once. 
Hoosier saves more than food alone—time and work and health. It is wasteful to be without it. 


If you are a woman, you 
If you are a man, see that your kitchen gets this 


Pledge yourself shorter hours and a longer life—pledge yourself the Hoosier happiness, 


and start at once. 


Emergency orders now far exceed our output. 


before your dealer’s stock is taken. 


As Perfect As Experts 
Can Make It 


Every Kitchen Cabinet device 
has been tested by Hoosier 
makers. 


The conveniences that have 
proved valuable have been 
adopted. Those not up to 
Hoosier’s standard have been re- 
jected. So the Hoosier today is 
a 20-year development. It con- 
tains all wanted features. And 
only those that are practicable. 


Hoosier’s Council of Kitchen 
Scientists—all talented women 
—are using the Hoosier con- 
stantly to findnewimprovements. 


No other maker controls the 


genius possessed by these brilliant women of the 
If a better cabinet could be built, 
The Hoosier Company would build it. 


Hoosier Staff. 


4 Urgent Reasons Why 
| You Should Act at Once 


1 — Because Duty (as well as 

Reason) now demands that 
you conquer waste in the kitchen 
and you can do it most easily and 
completely by having this labor- 
saving machine. 


Ds Because many popular models 

are now offered at before-war 
prices. And you can pay as con- 
venient. 


—Because no other cabinet 
brings you the ideas of the 
brainy women composing Hoosier’s 
Council of Kitchen Scientists. No 
other has Hoosier’s scientific ar- 
rangement and patented features. 


— Because each dealer’s allot- 
ment is limited —the wartime 
demand already exceeds our out- 
put. Our advice is this— Go pick out 
at once the model you most admire. 


= ——S 


Be sure to order your Hoosier Cabinet 


Easy Terms— Money- 
Back Guarantee 


An authorized Hoosier store 
in your locality will supply this 
cabinet. 


But remember, each dealer’s 
stock is limited. Go at once— 
you are welcome to pay as con- 
venient—thousands do. 


And every Hoosier is sold with 
the broadest guarantee ever 
given—‘‘ Your money all back if 
you are not delighted!” 


Go this week, and meanwhile 
send your address for our book 
of kitchen ideas—called “‘New 
Kitchen Short-Cuts.” It includes 
the six best kitchen plans pre- 


pared by Hoosier’s Council of Kitchen Scientists. 
Also illustrates all Hoosier models. 
whatever—send today. 


No obligation 


THE HOOSIER MFG. COMPANY, 183 Sidney Street, New Castle, Ind. 
Largest Makers of Kitchen Cabinets in the World 


The Hoosier Store, 1067 Market St., Dept. B, San Francisco, Cal. The Hoosier Store, 368 Portage Ave., Dept. B, Winnipeg, Can. 
The Adams Furniture Company, Limited, Dept. B, Toronto, Can. 


HOOSIER 


Kitchen 
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Hoosier—The Kitchen Power Plant 


«(CYHE grew old in her kitchen,” is said of millions 
of women every year. Don’t have it said of 
you—resolve about that. 


Hoosier saves untold miles of weary steps. Instead 
of walking the endless rounds of your kitchen, with 
Hoosier you can sit down restfully to get 
the meals. 


Within arm’s reach are places for 400 articles. 
The most used things are nearest—each one put 
there by science, after thousands of trials to de- 
termine which place is handiest. Bs the Anserioan 


Housewife's 


Hoosier saves food by keeping supplies in pro- s borate 


tected places. By preventing guesswork and waste A Boece 
in measuring and mixing. With intelligent use the m 1000,000 
cabinet will soon pay its cost in the time, the food, 
the strength and the steps that it saves you. 


For Builders—Costs Less 
Than Extra Shelves 


Please don’t think that Hoosier means only more shelf 
space—this cabinet is an actual labor-saving machine. 


In building new homes and apartments, space should 
be left for the Hoosier, else your building is out of date. 


What you save in carpenter work and lumber will 
pay the Hoosier’s cost. 


Our popular purchase plan makes it easy to own the 


Hoosier and pay as convenient. —_—— GS 
6¢ + 99 
Send for Book—‘‘New Kitchen Short-Cuts 
This beautiful book pictures and describes all Hoosier ideal kitchen arrangements, created by members of 
models—hinged door and roll door. the Hoosier Council. This is a book you'll prize— 
It is packed with helpful information for busy women. yet we send it free. Mail us your address for a copy ; , 
And it also contains the six model kitchen plans, showing while the edition lasts. 


THE HOOSIER MFG. COMPANY, 183 Sidney Street, New Castle, Ind. 
Largest Makers of Kitchen Cabinets in the World 


The Hoosier Store, 1067 Market St., Dept. B, San Francisco, Cal. The Hoosier Store, 368 Portage Ave., Dept. B, Winnipeg, Can. 
The Adams Furniture Company, Limited, Dept. B, Toronto, Can. 


CABI 


“NEW KITCHEN. 
SHORT -CUT/”’ 
HOOSIER 
CABINETS 
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The pick of the peanut crop, from sunny 
Ole Virginny, are Planters’ Pennant Salted Pea- 
nuts. The all-Virginia peanut in the original 
whole form, but with the skin removed. 


Send a nickel after “something good to eat” 
and watch it bring you back a bag of Pennant 
Salted Peanuts. 

And Pennant Peanuts are always fresh when 
they get to you. 

Don’t fear to eat all the Pennant Peanuts you 


want. They are wholesome and nourishing. 
Chew them well. 


Planters’ Pennant Salted Peanuts 
are sold only in this wax-paper 
bag, with red pennant on it. 


The Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Manufacturers of high grade nut confections ¢ 
and peanut butter. 4 


Peanuts from Virginia plantations. 


— WHOLE SALTED PEANUTS — 


¥. 


’ 


s 


‘passengers. 


(Continued from Page 77) 
aiders of enemy desire. I mean the people 
who believe the false rumors about our 
Army and Navy and spread the bad news 
wherever they go. It is just as treasonable 
to circulate misinformation in wartime as it 
is to create it. : 7. 

Many gullible Americans unwittingly 
play into the hands and plans of German 
agents. Mr. Post’s striking story, The 
Pacifist, published a few months ago in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, portrayed 
a deplorable circumstance only too often 
repeated, in which the unsophisticated be- 
come the dupes of German destruction. - 

England was full of propagandists during 
the first twelve months of the war. The 
stupid censorship naturally bred rumors of 
disaster. The simple statement that a re- 
cruit was drowned while bathing at Dover 
was expanded by gossip almost overnight 
into the sinking of a transport in the Chan- 
nel, with immense loss of life. Exaggera- 
tion always feeds the fires of misinformation, 
and the Germans are past grand masters 
in this sort of stoking. 

The more you study German propaganda 
in all its forms the more convinced you be- 
come that in war, as in peace, frank dealing 
with the public is the salvation of a coun- 
try. The truth, whatever the price, is never 
so costly as the half-truth or the suppressed 
news distorted by the enemy. All German 
propaganda in the United States or else- 
where is based on the failure of governments 
to take the public into their confidence. 
This does not imply that military informa- 
tion of benefit to the foe should be given 
out, but it does mean that losses, for 
example, must not be minimized. The 
more you minimize the more the German 
ae a 
i e German campaign of exploitation in 
the United States long ago reached the 
point whereit could be catalogued. Roughly 
it falls into the following sections: 

First comes the active, paid spy, who is 
part of a world-wide espionage system. His 
work is to obtain information about the 
movement of American armed forces on 
land and sea, military plans, the construc- 
tion of fortifications, the shipment of muni- 
tions and supplies; -in fact all data that can 
be of the slightest possible aid to the Ger- 
man authorities. Some of these gentry 
have not hesitated to masquerade as Amer- 
ican soldiers. The field marshal of this se- 
cret service was the notorious Von Papen, 
military attaché of the German embassy, 
whose activities led to his recall. He left 
many understudies behind. 

The second branch includes what a cer- 
tain United States Government official with 
whom [I discussed the* matter calls the 
trough-house element. These are the stu- 
dents of sabotage—the exponents of physi- 
cal force. Their favorite outdoor sports are 
blowing up canals, dynamiting munition 
factories and railway bridges, and placing 
bombs aboard vessels carrying innocent 


Secret Traitors 


Third in this roster of infamy comes the 
professional propagandist, who operates un- 
der many guises. No channel of life or en- 
deavor is immune from these disciples of 
disintegration. They are abroad in the land 
as artists, lecturers, authors, editors, corre- 
spondents, students and plain civilians. 
Their task before the war was to spread the 
glory of Germanic art and culture; their job 
since the outbreak of hostilities has been 
to magnify Teutonic prowess and to exalt 
the fortitude of the Fatherland with the 
whole world arrayed against her. 

Then too there is the self-appointed vol- 
unteer German propagandist, whose mis- 
sion on earth is to act as apologist or pleader 
for Germany as the need may be. They are 
often recruited from the ranks of women 
and constitute the glad spreaders of false 
Tumors and ill tidings. 

The fifth division might be called the 
Friends of German Peace. They launched 
the great peace drive about which you shall 
hear more later on. Their activities are so 

orm and their talk so standardized that 
hey all seem to have attended the same 
light school. I might add that I have dis- 
ered these Friends of German Peace in 
ctically every one of the eight foreign 
countries that I have visited during the 
past two years. 
_ Finally there must be grouped those dis- 
oyal organizations in the United States 
Wearing any constructive tag which is dis- 
torted into a cloak to aid or justify German 
outrage. 
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These classes contribute in one way or 
another to the German secret service, which 
appears to know all things at all times. 
This subterranean system is a marvel of 
efficiency. It has the whole country charted 
and diagramed; its wires reach everywhere. 
Captain Boy-Ed’s proud boast was: ‘We 
know whatever we wish to know.” He said 
this to many people. 

With sabotage the American public is un- 
fortunately only too familiar. For nearly 
three years the first pages of the newspapers 
have recorded a continuous record of crimes 
perpetrated by German agents against 
American life and property. What concerns 
us in this article is the covert German 
propaganda being carried on at the present 
time and the form it takes. 

Analyze this propaganda as conducted 
since we entered the war and you discover 
that one large section of it is devoted to the 
circulation of rumor. Indeed the propa- 
ganda machine has become a huge rumor 
factory. It is one of the ironies of life that 
nothing is so credible as the incredible. 
There is a curious parallel between the 
German rumor-monger and the Wall Street 
faker. Their systems are the same. If you 
know anything about the mechanics of Wall 
Street you know that.no place in the world 
lends itself so amiably or quickly to the pro- 
fessional gossiper as the glittering domain of 
big finance. Fortunes have been made and 
unmade on the wildest and most impossible 
reports. Nothing is easier than starting a 
rumor in Wall Street. Like the story of 
John Jones’ turnip, it gains in volume with 
each successive retelling. 


The Rumor Mill 


If you were to remark casually that you 
had heard that J. P. Morgan and Otto H. 
Kahn had engaged in a fist fight at the 
corner of Broad and Wall Streets no one in 
the financial section would stop to verify 
it, no matter how improbable it might 
appear. Inten minutes the news would have 
spread like wildfire; able and serious-minded 
men would be discussing it excitedly, and 
even the ticker would notice the sensation. 
The amazing thing about the whole pro- 
cedure is that nearly every Wall Street 
rumor is accepted as gospel truth and with- 
out attempt at verification. It has enabled 
the tipster and the corporation scout to 
thrive. 

With a sense of psychology that is in 
curious contrast to Teutonic stolidity of 
mind the German propagandist has capital- 
ized this weakness in the human make-up 
everywhere, for no nation is exempt. He is 
the prize rumor-spreader. The moment the 
war began he was up and doing. First of 
all, as most people will recall, he released a 
line of talk about England’s perfidy in en- 
tering the conflict. After this came the re- 
port of friction among the Allies, which was 
scattered in every neutral country. This is 
the way it went: ‘‘Poor France! Already 
England has seized Calais and Boulogne, 
and she will never let go. England is more 
dangerous as ally than as open enemy.”’ 

For months the chief output of the Ger- 
man rumor factory was devoted to the ship- 
ment of arms to the Allies. Asin Austria, 
public opinion was prepared for the sinking 
of the Lusitania by the dissemination of re- 
ports that every Cunarder and White Star 
liner carried guns, shells and aéroplanes; 
that Americans had no right to travel in 
wartime; and that every ton of steel and 
every pound of food that had been sent 
abroad weakened our resources. The Ger- 
man propagandist always forgot in prating 
about our alleged violation of international 
law in selling munitions to England and 
France that during the Boer Warthe Krupps 
grew fat on gun contracts with Britain. - 

When we went to war the German prop- 
agandist had to change his tune, but the 
method remained the same. He took up 
his abode with gloom. Now came the 
subtle gossip deprecating our entry into the 
struggle. The refrain was: “ What a pity 
to sacrifice the young manhood of America! 
The war is practically over. Why disor- 
ganize the social and economic life of the 
country?” The same talk was planted all 
over Italy in the effort to keep her out of 
the war. 

When our troops began to train and the 
first transports started for France the 
German prophet of disaster unfurled his 
banner and it has been flying eversince. Ac- 
cording to German rumor our first expedi- 
tionary force was sunk half a dozen times. 
Even the official announcement of its safe 
arrival without loss did not stay the prop- 
agandist, who said: ‘‘Half the American 
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transports were sunk, but Washington is 
afraid to give out the truth because of the 
effect on the first draft and future enlist- 
ments.” There were thousands of Amer- 
icans ready to believe these deliberate 
fabrications because they did not take the 
trouble to investigate. 

The steady movement of our troops to 
France during the past six months has 
given the German rumor-monger fresh fuel 
for deception. One of the favorite legends 
affected the Vaterland, the great Hamburg- 
American liner interned at Hoboken dur- 
ing the first week of the war, and which 
became our lawful war prize. It was a 
bitter pill for the German to realize that 
this pride of the Kaiser’s mercantile ma- 
rine, sponsored by the Emperor himself 
and launched at a celebration that assumed 
the proportions of an imperial féte, should 
not only fly the American flag but carry 
thousands of gallant Americans to take 
the field against the German Army. Frus- 
trated in their attempt to destroy the ma- 
chinery of the vessel, they immediately 
began tosinkit withrumor. The Leviathan, 
as the Vaterland was christened after her 
rebirth for American use, was never per- 
mitted by the Germans to get more than 
three hundred miles off Sandy Hook. I 
myself heard a German, speaking in German 
in a New York restaurant, say to his neigh- 
bor, ‘The Vaterland is at the bottom of the 
sea, thank God, and will never carry an- 
other American soldier.” _It was to offset 
this campaign of lies that the War Depart- 
ment authorized the official statement late 
last January that she had returned from 
France, having safely landed eight thousand 
soldiers. 

One favorite piece of German propaganda 
seeks to interfere with the complete inter- 
pretation of the Draft Law. Aided by 
anarchists, the I. W. W. and Americans too 
full of uplift to fight, the Americanized alien 
is being told that conscription in this coun- 
try is undemocratic and unconstitutional. 

These rumors—and they are merely typ- 
ical of all the rest that emanate from the 
same source—are no less deadly than the 
actual poison which the Navy Department 
discovered had been put into the candy 
supplied to the ship canteens. Germany’s 
latest attempt to carry on a campaign of 
frightfulness was the shipment of a power- 
ful poisonous pollen, first discovered in 
California and aimed at the destruction of 
the Pacific Coast wheat crop. 

It all goes to show that in propaganda as 
in warfare the German will stop at nothing. 
The inhuman mind that devised the poison 
gas for the battlefield, thus making sport 
of every accredited rule of modern warfare, 
is full mate to the diseased imagination 
that thrives on the propagation of evil and 
malicious report. 


The Great Peace Drive 


No phase of German propaganda in the 
United States, however, is more character- 
istic than what might be called the Great 
Peace Drive. Here you touch the activity 
set into world motion by the German Gov- 
ernment as soon as it realized that its case 
in the war was hopeless. The moment you 
encounter the propagandist he is likely to 
say: ‘‘Of course we shall soon have peace. 
The whole civilized world demands it. This 
terrible war must end in the interest of 
humanity.” 

As you continue your conversation with 
this pious conserver of the public weal you 
will hear something like this: “I really be- 
lieve that Germany has been misjudged. 
The Kaiser is really a lover of peace and is 
ready to make peace any moment. Look 
how he encouraged Andrew Carnegie’s proj- 
ect for a peace palace at The Hague!”’ 

If the world really knew the truth about 
the Kaiser’s attitude about Mr. Carnegie’s 
peace projects it would discover that it was 
always one of supreme contempt. There is 
documentary evidence in the possession of 
a certain eminent American to substan- 
tiate this statement. One strong selling 
point always made by the German peace 
propagandist is expressed as follows: “‘Ger- 
many stands ready and willing to make 
peace, but every offer she has made in good 
faith has been rejected. The responsibility 
for all the blood spilled must rest on the 
heads of the Allies.” 

This kind of talk makes a great impres- 
sion on the father and mother whose son 
has just gone to France. As a matter of 
fact the German peace propagandist is 
making a special drive on the families of all 
the young men in the first and second drafts. 
Every American who hears this argument 
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should confute it with the contention that 
the only peace that has been obtainable is a 
Kaiser-made peace, with a heritage of un- 
rest for all posterity. 

Linked with this peace propaganda is a 
line of talk which finds credence with that 
great group of Americans who believe 
everything they hear. Recently I heard a 
man of German extraction supposed to be 
a loyal American say: ‘‘ Much as I should 
like to see Germany crushed, I am afraid it 
is impossible. She cannot be beaten. She 
is holding out against the whole world, 
America included.”’ : 

The German propagandist seeks in every 
possible way compatible with his personal 
safety to sneer at the American war effort. 
The classic blunder made by the Kaiser 
when he called Britain’s first expeditionary 
force ‘‘the contemptible little army” is be- 
ing echoed about our own. 

Then too the German propagandist is one 
of the prize capitalizers of emergency. The 
fuel famine and the workless days were rich 
opportunities. Just as soon as the Garfield 
edict went forth the German propagandist 
was on the job with this comforting remark: 
“Now you see what war means. It means 
the closed factory, the empty pay envelope, 
the cold apartment house and the freezing 
home. Don’t you think it is high time to 
start an agitation for peace before things 
get worse?” 


The Literary Crooks 


Though the German propagandist could 
not openly interfere with the sale of Liberty 
Bonds he did his best to discredit the cam- 
paign. One type of knock used broadcast 
among the radical and socialist elements 
was that ‘‘the Liberty Loan is a Rockefeller 
movement.” The name of Rockefeller is 
a red rag to the radical bull. In other 
instances the German agents spread state- 
ments that the Government intended to re- 
pudiate its debts and therefore “putting 
your money into a Liberty Bond is throwing 
it away.” 

These assailants of the public interests 
came from many classes. One of them was 
a high-salaried traveling salesman repre- 
senting a large Eastern concern, who handed 
out this destructive dope wherever he went. 
Unawares he tried to get it over on a secret- 
service man whom he met on a train, with 
the result that the firm was advised of his 
activities and given the alternative of dis- 
charging him or being put on the black list. 
There was not much hesitancy in making 
the decision. 

One favorite German method of interfer- 
ing with the success of the Liberty Bonds is 
to dump huge blocks on the market. This 
is a pastime of German bankers in the 
United States representing Berlin financial 
institutions. 

Speaking of finance brings to mind still 
another legend scattered broadcast by the 
propagandist, aided by the friendly anarch- 
ist. It takes the form of the contention 
that this is a rich man’s war, entered into 
by America for the sole purpose of adding 
to the Morgan, Schwab, Du Pont and Ford 
millions. What is more to the point is that 
there are many who believeit. Yet the bur- 
den of the cost of the war has fallen more 
heavily upon the very rich than upon any 
other class. This is equally true in England. 

Press-agenting for German kultur has 
occupied a good many propagandists and 
incidentally released a large amount of Ger- 
man money for circulation. When the war 
began a German publicity bureau was set 
up in New York. Its main purpose was to 
reveal the “‘truth about Germany.” Its 
technic was so crude, however—it operated 
with a sledge hammer instead of with a 
rapier—that it was abandoned as a factor 
for molding sentiment. It was easier, if 
costlier, to subsidize established agencies of 
publicity. This is the universal German 
custom and has been attended by success in 
Spain, Italy, South America and Sweden. 

Now started a carnival of graft for the 
conscienceless American accelerators of 
public opinion who had neither pride nor 
patriotism. Wherever possible the German 
machine gathered them in, but they did not 
always get action, as this story will show: 

It deals with a professional publicity 
agent in New York who had been a literary 
valet to various politicians. In a purely 
formal way he had met Colonel House. 
Ever afterward he referred to ‘‘my friend, 
Colonel House.” He was one of the profes- 
sional-friend type. Shortly after Mr. Wil- 
son’s second election this man wrote a letter 


to Colonel House, congratulating him on 
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Quality—One Quality— 


Limousine, speedster, touring car, 
roadster, heavy truck, light truck, 
tractor and trailer—many kinds of cars, 
but just one Timken Bearing Quality. 


One Timken Bearing Quality for 
every road and load. 


This is the quality of supreme fitness 
of design for the work that bearings 
have to perform in any motor vehicle. 


—the quality of Timken-made electric steel, 
and Timken thoroughness in manufacture. 

—the quality of immeasurable endurance 
that stands up on every road and under every 
load to the last turn of the wheel and the last 
mile of the car’s life. 

—the quality that adds to the quality of the 
highest grade, best built car ever turned out 
of a shop. 

Such is the quality of Timken Bearings. 
It costs more to produce—but it yields more in 
satisfaction to both car builder and car owner. 


RIB THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. \RIB 
‘y Canton, Ohio 
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Quality in a motor car as a unit is 
made up of the qualities of all its 
component parts. 


This means more than mere qual- 
ity of appearance—it includes engine, 
springs, axles, transmission, body and 
radiator that have made good in 
service—nuts that do not work loose, 
varnish that is weather-proof, uphol- 
stering that is durable. 


But most of all there is needed for 
safety, comfort and freedom from re- 
pair expense a sterling quality in the 
bearings—and in cars built in accord- 
ance with the highest standards of 
quality you will find Timken Bearings 
at the points of severest service. 


Ris/ THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO, YR 
Canton, Ohio 
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the event. He received a conventional 
acknowledgment. This letter became the 
New Yorker’s stock in trade. On the 
strength of the signature he got more than 
one commission for political publicity. He 
never showed the letter, however, but con- 
stantly referred to it in his selling talk. 
Not being overscrupulous he hungered for 
some of the German propaganda money 
that was floating round. 

To make a long story short, he got in 
touch with a certain notorious German 
agent, now in prison for a criminal offense, 
worked the House signature to full advan- 
tage and succeeded in extracting nine thou- 
sand dollars from the German slush fund 
on the strength of his professed ability to 
get stuff into the newspapers. He did not 
perform the slightest service save to turn 
state’s evidence against his employer in an 
effort to win back the respect of his one- 
time associates who knew of his employ- 
ment by the German. 

I relate this incident to emphasize two 
points: One is to show the type of Amer- 
icans who lend themselves to German prop- 
aganda; the other is to disclose the fact 
that in nine cases out of ten the employers 
were badly trimmed. It was a case of 
cheating cheaters. If the expense accounts 
of German agents like Von Igel, Rintelen 
and others of their stripe were laid bare it 
would show that millions of dollars have 
been paid during the past three years to 
people who did nothing but accept Ger- 
man money and make promises of service. 

The principal press-agenting for German 
kultur in the United States has been done 
by the German newspapers, by journals 
laboring under the delusion that they were 
fighting England, and by weeklies edited by 
pro-Germans who take refuge under Amer- 
ican nationality. Most of them are still 
flourishing, though the use of the United 
States mail has been denied to many. 

Not all German propagandists in the 
United States are so coarse and clumsy as 
the unlamented Dernberg, the German Co- 
lonial Secretary who came over in 1915 and 
made such a mess of things that he had to 
be sent back. Let me tell the tale of one of 
his tribe who not only flourished for a long 
time but actually got over his message in 
more than one instance. I relate this inci- 
dent because the day the war is over the 
same sort of campaign will be started in 
an effort to influence the American mind 
in favor of Germany and by precisely the 
same process. 

During the summer of 1916 a New York 
poet of German descent, whose loyalty to 
the American cause has made him a con- 
spicuous figure in the campaign for an un- 
adulterated Americanism, received a letter 
in praise of one of his poems on Liberalism 
published in his college monthly. His un- 
known correspondent added: ‘Knowing 
your liberal tendencies I am wondering if 
you will be good enough to lunch with me 
when we can discuss the subject so dear to 
both of us.”’ The poet, naturally pleased by 
this admiration, accepted the invitation. 
His host was young, brilliant, even elo- 
quent. He lived in a fashionable bachelor 
apartment house. The walls of his study 
were hung with good etchings and portraits 
of leading world Liberals. 


The Man With Three Addresses 


The two men had a pleasant luncheon, 
during which art, religion, politics, eco- 
nomics and eventually the war were dis- 
cussed. Friend host then began to play 
on the string of Liberalism. ‘‘ We Liberals 
must all stand together,’”’ he said. Then he 
added something that the clever German 
propagandist invariably bringsup. Insub- 
stance it is: ‘“‘The world does not under- 
stand that Germany is fundamentally 
democratic. The Kaiser is really a world 
democrat in the guise of an emperor. All 
he needs is a campaign of education.” 

At this first luncheon the poet discovered 
that his host was a member of the “‘ peace 
round the corner” club. The particular re- 
mark that led to this deduction was: ‘‘Of 
eourse the war must end soon. It is time 
we were thinking of the German women 
and children just as we must think of the 
women and children of the United States, 
who bear the brunt of the whole bloody 
business.” Having sowed his first propa- 
gandistic seed friend host resumed his dis- 
sertation on poetry and art. 

Immediately after this luncheon the poet 
began to receive communications from his 
host. At first they were entirely harmless. 
He would send a poem, a clipping out of a 
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British or French publication that bore on 
music, or a magazine article about Liberal- 
ism. He was an accomplished _letter- 
writer. Through all these communications 
ran the strain of ‘‘we Liberals.’’ Then the 
poet began to notice a curious quality about 
these letters. They were all carbons, indi- 
cating that possibly the same epistle was 
being sent to others. Right here the Ger- 
man agent, for such he was, showed that 
he was scarcely an adept in his art. He was 
not up to all the tricks of successful sales- 
manship by correspondence, one of the first 
rules of which is always to send an original— 
or what seems to be an original—letter. 
The final straw came when he began to 
discuss the causes of the war and sent for 
the poet’s approval a symposium of views 
by British pacifists. 

The poet’s suspicions were roused and he 
notified the Department of Justice. The 
persistent correspondent was shadowed. It 
was discovered that he was maintaining 
three different establishments in New York 
City, a not-uncommon performance of the 
German propagandist of the most useful 
sort. The reason for these three residences 
was obvious: They enabled the German— 
who in name and appearance gave no evi- 
dence of his Teutonic birth—to have three 
addresses, each one with a distinct use. 


Spy Work Still Continues 


One of them was in a large office building, 
from which he could communicate with 
business men, using imaginary business 
schemes as the basis for getting together 
with people he wanted to influence. The 
second address was in the fashionable 
bachelor apartment house, where he could 
receive poets, uplifters and “we Liberals.” 
The third domicile was located among the 
tenements of the upper East Side. Here 
he wrote to socialists, labor leaders and 
the proletariat; here he could receive the 
horny-handed, even the unwashed, in sim- 
ple and ascetic quarters. This man’s elabo- 
ratescheme of work shows the completeness 
of the propaganda organization and also 
sheds some light on its methods. It is only 
necessary to add that he was taken into 
custody as a dangerous enemy alien and is 
now quartered for the duration of the war 
in a Southern internment camp. 

The question naturally arises: To what 
extent is German propaganda being carried 
on at the present time? You do not have 
to search long for the answer. As recently 
as January, 1918, Government agents, 
through intercepted communications and 
evidence found on scores of enemy aliens 
placed under arrest, discovered plans for a 
whole new concerted movement not only 
to destroy American property but to begin 
afresh campaign to distort and shape public 
opinion. It was to take the form of an 
“end the war’? movement and to dissem- 
inate pessimistic reports about conditions 
in the American Army at home and abroad. 

The arrest of the ringleaders did not end 
the business by any means. Wherever you 
live you are likely to hear the pro-German, 
masquerading as a naturalized American or 
as a Swiss or evenasa Scandinavian, spread- 
ing gloomy rumors and indulging in the 
now familiar peace talk. Always the prop- 
agandist camouflages himself behind solic- 
itude for America in her hour of war trial. 

Last November a well-known New York 
advertising man, accompanied by his wife 
and several friends, visited a German res- 
taurant not many miles from Broadway. 
When the host paid his bill souvenir post 
cards were handed out to members of his 
party. They at once remonstrated, and for 
excellent reasons. As I write I have one of 
these cards before me. It shows the sky 
line of New York, while underneath is the 
picture of the restaurant with the German 
flag flying from the staff on the roof. Hang- 
ing over the entrance is another flag dis- 
playing the Prussian eagle. 

“Why do you flaunt this bird of prey 
in our faces?”’ asked the indignant New 
Yorker of the German head waiter. 

“Why, that’s the American eagle,’’ was 
his facetious reply. 

“Tf your wish were fulfilled it would be,”’ 
retorted the American as he left the place. 

Such incidents as these show that the 
German well-wisher is still on the job. The 
chief nests of sedition in the United States 
to-day are the so-called German club, 
which is facing the ban in more than one 
city, the bierstube—beer hall—and wein- 
handlung—wine establishment—where the 
Germans meet, mock at America, and 
hatch their schemes for the circulation of 
false and malicious rumors or worse. This 
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alleged patriotism will continue to do its 
deadly work unless summary example is 
made of the offenders. 

Outraged American feeling is crystalliz- 
ing into a sentiment for drastic action. If 
we would shoot a few spies, as England 
did, and then conduct a publicity campaign 
on what we had done,'it would be worth 
years of protest. 

One aspect of the world-wide German 
propaganda movement now being gradu- 
ally disclosed in the United States is well 
worth mentioning. Ever since the Russian 
Revolution—and I saw the first evidence of 
it myself in Petrograd—the effort has been 
made to cultivate the Jews. There is a 
characteristically cunning Teutonic reason. 

With the dawn of democracy in Russia 
the Germans realized—and not without 
truth—that the emancipated Jew would be 
a tremendous factor in the reconstituted 
Slav world rising slowly out of the ruins of 
an ancient despotism. They argued that if 
they could make a favorable impression 
upon those Russian Israelites it would im- 
mediately be communicated to the universal 
freemasonry of that remarkable race. 

The German: prediction about the He- 
braic influence in the remaking of Russia 
came true. Kerensky, for example, is Jew- 
ish on his mother’s side. But he would have 
nothing to do with Germany. He once said 
tome: ‘So long as I have power there will 
be no separate peace with the Kaiser.” 

Kerensky fell, and a full-fledged Jew, 
Trotzky, easily the ablest man in the whole 
Bolshevik movement, took his place, cer- 
tainly so far as foreign affairs are concerned. 
The Germans immediately made a strong 
play for him. The net result was the armi- 
stice and the first real peace parley of the 
great war. 

The German is no racial philanthropist. 
He has years of anti-Semitic agitation to 
his discredit. But ostrichlike he thinks the 
world and the Jews have forgotten those 
unhappy years, even as he hopes that man- 
kind in general will wipe out the memory of 
Belgium, Serbia and Poland. Here then is 
his plan: 

After the war Germany will need a vast 
amount of refinancing. She will look to the 
great groups of Jewish bankers to aid her 
economic rehabilitation. If her experience 
of 1914 and 1915 with representative Jewish 
bankers of New York repeats itself with 
peace, her present attempts at conciliation 
areinvain. Thoseloyal American financiers, 
with few exceptions, refused to float Ger- 
man loans. 


The Battles of Peace 


We have now reached the real significance 
of the whole German propaganda proposi- 
tion—whether in Spain, South America, 
Sweden or the United States. I touched on 
it at the beginning of this article; it is so 
vital to American business of the future 
that it is well worth emphasizing again. 
Back of every propagandistic effort is some- 
thing deeper than the dissemination of false 
rumors, something more permanent than 
the justification of militarism. It is pre- 
paredness for the business battles of peace. 

The German salesmen I saw selling goods 
in Norway and Sweden, the German fac- 
tories that I beheld rising everywhere in 
Spain and that are in process of organiza- 
tion in Switzerland and Holland, the mobi- 
lization of immense stores of raw materials 
in every neutral country—including the 
United States until we declared war—all 
indicate one thing: Germany means to be 
a going business concern the moment war 
is over, and what is equally important she 
will have something to sell. Having some- 
thing to offer on the international sales 
counter she assumes that world business 
will then become a duel between those an- 
cient antagonists— patriotism and the pock- 
etbook. The German to-day argues that if 
he can undersell his competitors the world 
will buy. After the war, as I have more 
than once pointed out in these pages, com- 
petition, which was once part of the orderly 
development of a country, will be a desper- 
ate struggle for national existence. The 
boche therefore is banking for commercial 
sustenance on the universal weakness in 
human nature which begins and ends with 
the bank account. 

What many American business men do 
not realize is that Germany is looking com- 
mercially ahead with the same grasp of fu- 
ture needs with which she prepared for the 


armed conquest of Europe. Two compara-' 


tively recent incidents will serve to illus- 
trate: When the German delegation went 
to Brest-Litovsk to sell the gold brick of 
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a separate ‘‘made in Germany” peace to 
the Bolshevik delegates it was accompanied 
by some of the ablest economists and busi- 
ness men of the empire. That means that 
German diplomatic history was maintain- 
ing the integrity of its traditions. Business 
and diplomacy were traveling hand in hand 
as usual. A peace must be shaped that 
would serve German business ends. Before 
the first session had been on a week the Ger- 
mans had made the modest demand that all 
German-made goods must be admitted to 
Russia duty-free, and that Germany must 
control the Russian wheat market for at 
least fifteen years after the signing of the 
peace treaty. 

The second straw which shows the way 
the wind of German commercial ambition 
is blowing was evidenced by a statement 
made by one of the leading Teutonic dele- 
gates at this peace parley. The subject of 
the disposition of the host of German pris- 
oners in Russia naturally came up. The 
question was: Should these prisoners be im- ~ 
mediately returned to Germany with the 
consummation of peace? Much to the sur- 
prise of the Russians the German spokes- 
man said in substance: ‘‘We do not desire 
the return of these prisoners. We prefer 
that they remain in Russia.” 


The German-Prisoner Colony 


Why did Germany desire this? This 
burden of supplying these men with food 
was slight compared with their value on the 
fighting line or in the munition factories. 
They have an equally useful task where 
they are. Germany means to keep them in 
Russia as commercial colonists. Half of 
these Germans—many of them have been 
in Russia for more than two years—have 
learned to speak Russian; they know the 
ways of the Russian people. In most in- 
stances they have had the utmost freedom 
of action; they have worked on the farms; 
some of them have even married Russian 
women. On the Delbriick Law theory of 
“once a German always a German,” the 
German Government knows that every 
German prisoner who remains in Russia 
will become a missionary for German trade 
after the war. They will be the ideal fore- 
men and workers in the German-owned 
factories to be established in Petrograd, 
Moscow, Kieff, Warsaw, Odessa and other 
places. Though they are urgently needed 
at home Germany looks beyond the flaming 
battle front to the era of peace, when they 
will make up the first line of the new 
economic offensive. 

What then is the lesson of all this for 
American business? The European war to 
which we are now committed is as much our 
own war as it is the life-and-death grapple 
of England and France with the enemy that 
sought their destruction. Our national se- 
curity is as much at stake as if the invader 
had already crossed our shores. The un- 
derlying motive of the war was Germany’s 
overmastering business ambition; the eco- 
nomic weapon will determine the result; it 
will likewise shape the aftermath. While 
we are fighting for world freedom of thought 
and action we must likewise arm ourselves 
for the coming war for economic inde- 
pendence. 

Short-sighted economy to-day is merely 
giving aid to the trade enemy of the future. — 
It is all right to save for victory, but it is 
equally necessary to spend for victory. 
Our triumph on the actual battlefields of 
war must be bulwarked on the business 
battlefields of peace. Every dollar put into 
new machinery, every fresh enterprise 
launched now constitutes just so much an- 
tidote against the inevitable German eco- 
nomic aggressions of peace, when Germany 
will concentrate all her genius of efficiency 
and organization upon the supreme effort 
to come back commercially. 

It is no time for business slacking in the 
United States. 

Our Allies are alive to this danger. They 
are taking out insurance amid the distrac- 
tions of colossal tumult. England is writing _ 
a policy in the shape of an expanded and 
speeded-up industry, of an industrially 
educated youth, in the work of a reorgan- 
ized board of trade that has become an 
imperial school of salesmanship. France is 
being industrially reborn through war; 
Italy is converting reverse into a rebirth of 
nationalization which will be a powerful 
factor for advancement when peace comes. 
We may well heed these examples. 

Meanwhile the German propaganda 
thrives in our midst. Whether with plot or 
poison it is dedicated to one purpose—the ~ 
salvation of Teutonic trade. 
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Each ingredient in Certain-teed Paint is 
selected and used in scientifically cor- 
rect proportions to produce the highest 
quality paint. Each is given a rigid 
laboratory test to prove quality. 


i All ingredients are carefully weighed 
‘ and measured, as used. After the paint 
i is thoroughly and evenly mixed by 
: modern machinery, each can is tested 


to prove the accuracy of mixing. The 
result is a perfectly mixed paint of the 
highest quality. 


The Certain-teed Policy: 


To make every Certain-teed product from 
the best quality of materials; to use modern 
methods and machinery in manufacturing; 
to employ skilled experts; to manufacture 
on a scale that insures minimum costs; 
and to sellin such volume that Certain- 
teed prices are possible. 


Under this policy we always have made 
and will continue to make Certain-teed 
Roofing. Also under this policy Certain- 
teed Paints and Varnishes can be made 
to sell at such reasonable prices. 
Paint makers usually charge the same for 
each color, The-cost of expensive colors 
determines the price of all. Thus most 
colors pay big profits. 
Certain-teed prices vary for each color, 
; according to its manufacturing cost. There- 
fore most Certain-teed Paints cost you 
: less than competing paints of anything 
like the same high quality. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


Offices and warehouses in the principal cities of America. 


Manufacturers of 


Certain-teed Roofing P aint Products 
Certain-teed Paints & Varnishes : ee 
ia HOUSF PAIN’ 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


Westinghouse Motors 
Fit Every Task 


Some of the many Westing- 
house Motor Applications— 


Adding Machines 
Addressing Machines 
Advertising Devices 
Blowers 

Blue Printing Machines 
Bottle Washers 
Bottling Machines 
Bread Wrappers 


Buffing and Grinding 
Machines 


Bun and Bread Rounders 
Candy Making Machines 
Churns 

Cigar Makers’ Machinery 
Coffee Mills 

Coffee Roasters 
Compressors 
Confectionery Machines 
Corn Shellers 

Dental Apparatus 


The Westinghouse 
Sew-Motorcanbeeasily 
attached to any stand- 
ard make of sewing 


Dictaphones 
Dishwashers 

Dough Mixers 

Dough Moulding 
Drills 

Duplicating Machines 
Electric Welding Machines. 
Envelope Sealers 
Fans 

Farm Machinery 
Feed Cutters 

Fire Alarm Apparatus 
Flashers 

Forge Blowers 
Foundry Apparatus 
Gas Machines 

Gluing Machines 

Ice Cream Freezers 
Ironing Machines 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SMALL MOTORS FOR 


machine. 


What She Says 


I’ve always loved to sew—to plan 
my clothes, then watch them take 
shape as I stitch. It gives me the 
kind of thrill I think an artist must feel 
at his work. 


And it gives me another thrill when I 
figure up and see how much I’ve saved 
by making my own clothes. 


But it wasn’t until I got this Westing- 
house Sew-Motor that sewing was pos- 
sible for me. Pushing a treadle by the 
hour was out of the question. All the 
pleasure was knocked out by the hard 
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HOUSEHOLD PURPOSES 


work. And there’s no economy, either, 
in risking your health by getting over- 
tired and nervous. 


Now I turn on the electric current, put 
my foot on the treadle, and the Sew-Motor 
runs the machine. When I want to speed 
it up, I press the treadle a little harder, 
that’s all—and how the needle does fly! 


Take my advice, if you have a sewing 
machine — any ordinary machine — go 
out now to the nearest Westinghouse 
dealer’s store and invest $16.50 in a 
Sew-Motor. You can attach it yourself. 
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With Westinghouse 
Electric Motors on the 
machines, power is 
economized and pro- 
duction increased. 


What He Says 


Since they put a Westinghouse Motor 
on each machine in this shop, I’m away 
ahead on my production record. 


As soon as they started using elec- 
tricity, they were able to rearrange 
machines so that everything would be 
easier to handle. 


What’s more, the motor takes up so 
little room that we have more overhead 
space, and there’s nothing about it that’s 
liable to catch a fellow’s hands or clothing 
and cause accident. 


But the thing that strikes me is the way 
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INDUSTRIAL MOTORS 


the motor speeds up or slows down as I 
want it. When I’m turning a shaft, I 
run it faster as the shaft gets smaller and 
keep. the :cutting speed’ even: “Io never 
could do that before. Such speed changes 
as I could get, I often didn’t make 
because of the bother. 


I can see, too, how these motors must 
be saving a lot of expense by applying 
power right at the machine, and only 
while the machine is running. Practically 
all the power my motor produces goes to 
turn out the work. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
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AND CONTROLLERS 
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ELECTRIC 


For Sewing -Machine 


or Battleship 


Knitting Machines 

Labeling Machines 

Laboratory Apparatus 

Laundry Machines 

Machine Tools 

Mailing Machines 

Marking Machines 

Meat Cutters 

Metal Novelties 

Milking Machines 

Mine Machinery 

Motion Picture Machines 

Musical Instruments 

Numbering Machines 

Oil Burners 

Optical Apparatus 

Organ Blowers 

Package Wrappers 

Paper Box Machinery 

Peanut Butter Machines 

Peanut Roasters 

Phonographs 

Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machines 

Pumps—Air and Water 

Railway Signal Apparatus 

Razor Blade Sharpeners 

Refrigerating Machines 

Sand Sifters 

Separators 

Sewing Machines 

Shoe Machinery 

Sign Flashers 

Signal Systems 

Slicing Machines 

Steel Mill Apparatus 

Textile Machinery 

Vacuum Cleaners 

Vehicles 

Washing Machines 

Wireless Apparatus 

Weighing Machines 

Woodworking Machinery 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Shoes by Coward 


The regulation last but put together 
on Coward shoe-making principles. 

Made for hard duty, be it wet or dry, 
yeteasy tothe feet from thefirst wearing. 
Snug-fitting through the heel to pre- 
vent chafing on the long hikes. Fit for 
the campaign straight through in wear, 
in comfort and in military appearance. 

We are experienced in fitting by mail. 


JAMES 8. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. (Near Warren St.) 
Mail Orders Filled Sold Nowhere Else 
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“Ts the hour late enough now? Shall we 
gosearch? Are the dead man’s servants out 
of the way?” 

“All,” declared Runa blandly. “They 
think their master gone to walk. Those 
who are not asleep are flirting in the 
bazaar.” 

The Widow Cuckoo-Tongue took 
thought, bending her broad young brows 
like a troubled queen. 

“Go first and make sure of that,’’ she 
commanded. “See if the house be clear 
for us. Go, and come quickly again.” 

With a reverence Runa turned away. 
Dan copied him truly and humbly. 

“No,” said the woman. “‘ You gO, alone. 
Kishori shall remain to amuse me.’ 

A cloud crossing Runa’s face, a spark in 
Runa’s eye told Dan this new arrangement 
was unlooked for and disquieting. Cloud 
and spark vanished, however, at a breath, 
even while they began. 

Dae am jealous, O Heart of Sorcery. But 
I go.’ 

Saneing the curtain of reeds outward, 
Runa put his feet into their sandals and 
was gone. 

“Stay till I come,”’ he said from outdoors. 
ce Wait. ” 

Dan waited, 
Cuckoo-Tongue. 


alone with the Widow 


vi 


ISHORI.” 
He looked toward her. 

“Kishori the Fair,” she said, and re- 
mained motionless, head upon hand. 

The words as she uttered them were like 
all the gain of a lifetime—crowns, laurels 
and myrtles offered to a hero after seven 
labors. 

“T knew you were daring. I did not 
know you were beautiful,”’ she sighed. ‘‘ How 
could I know without seeing you? Come. 
Sit by me!”’ 

Dan came and hunkered on the floor 
below her. Remembering Runa’s counsel 
he kept his eyes downcast, heavy, embar- 
rassed. It was not hard to act the fool, he 
felt so like one. 

“You have done well.’”’ The sweet voice 
took on a mournful tone, as though all 
doings upon earth were vanity. “ Kishori 
the Faithful. So then, that white 
fool is dead?” 

Stupid as ever, Dan made reply that 
was not without merit: 

“Tf alive he would be sitting at your feet 
now, like me, O Waterfall of Melody! Even 
a fool would be drawn hither.” 

Her laugh deserved the epithet. 

“Wellsaid. There’s wit in you,” she mur- 
mured. “Wit shall not go hungry in my 
lodging.” 

She clapped her little hands and called 
something aloud; then waited, smiling 
thoughtfully meanwhile at her guest. Her 
upper lip had a faint dark penciling of 
down; and this blemish only called the 
greater liking to come dwell on the bronze 
perfection of her face. 

Through the doorway at the foot of her 
couch a man—a surly, red-eyed river 
character—stole in carrying a brass tray. 
He set before Dan a green-leaf platter of 
curried lentils, a green-leaf cocked hat filled 


| with sweetmeats, and a couple of long- 


| sheathed cigarettes. 


This butler saw no- 


| body and nothing. He sourly refrained from 
| doing so, and carried his brass tray out. 


But as he went Dan’s brooding eyes took 
heed of a knife up the fellow’s sleeve. 
“Thank you,” said Dan in flowers of 
speech. He began eating little and crum- 
bling much, smoking between times, and 
wondering if Runa meant to come back. 


| This call after dark was embarrassing; and 
| while he smoked it grew more so, for some- 
| thing jingled softly at his ear until he found 
| himself obliged to look up. The lady had 


begun to wriggle toward him a small brown 
foot with a gold ring of tiny bells round the 
great toe. 

“You are surfeited?” she said, mocking 
him. “You have seen too much of cookery 
this day?” 

“My aot is twisted, lady.” 

She laughed again with delight. 

“Back, horse, back!” she cried, in slang 
that meant his flattery overstepped the 
bounds of truth. But he had not displeased 


_ her, for she went on jingling her toe ring in 


his face. The bells had a playful sound yet 
cruel, like jesses on a hawk. ‘‘Come, dear 
boy, fall to. None but a donkey fattens in 


| dry weather.” 
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FTER DARK 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


“Your bounty rains on the poor.” 
fell to. 

Close air, jasmine and musk had turned 
him dizzy. Now while he simulated eating, 
eyes on food, he became aware that the 
lady was humming a love song. She made 
no words articulate; but she needed no 
words, for they both knew the Song of 
Sesame. As her humming continued Dan 
felt an emotion overtake him that seemed 
worse than jasmine or musk. In part it 
was the horror of being ridiculous, in part 
a desire to laugh. 


He 


When I was a seed of sesame, 
They crushed me in the mill. 
My body gave they to be ground, . . 


Her song, like the tinkle of her bells, was 
being directed at him plainly, and at no 
one else on earth. 


Slave of the Lamp in the House, 
Listen, O Lover, Moth! . . 


This became altogether too eater 
Dan felt his hair rising cold under his Mos- 
lem cap. The position was comic and hate- 
ful. Why should a man crouch thus? 


Slave of the Oil in the Cruse. 


The humming ceased; likewise the bells. 
He glanced up. Something had happened. 
This young hawk sat rigid, piercing him 
with inscrutable dark eyes. 

Something had happened. 

What he had done or said wrongly, what 
mistake made in eating or smoking; whether 
she already saw through his disguise or 
were only on the point of seeing—he never 
knew. But clearly as if she now told him 
Dan understood that the woman had given 
a signal, and that her red-eyed riverman 
with the knife up his sleeve stood waiting 
behind the edge of the doorway. 

“You?” she began doubtfully. 

They were not left long in doubt. Be- 
hind him Dan heard someone lift the reed 
curtain. Looking thither he saw a youth 
run under it like one pursued, and halt—a 
silly youth with a frightened face. It was 
his own cook boy, the real Kishori. 

“White man ate,” cried the newcomer. 
“We cannot find his body.” 

There was no play-acting about this 
fellow. His message rang true and broke 
all charms and amorous rubbish in that 
room. 

Upright on her couch bounded the 
woman, crying “‘Nak Maddu!”’ 

With the words came Red-Eyes and his 
knife, like a lean dog out of the dark. But 
even while he came Dan sprang behind the 
crooked pillar, held it in both hands as a 
dodging point, and from behind it with all 
the force of a long right leg kicked the man 
under the chin. 

Nak Maddu went down as if shot, his fall 
smashing the lamp. 

For an instant the room was a blackness 
filled with loud breathing. Then many 
footsteps rushed in, the reed curtain burst 
rattling apart, and a glare from two electric 
torches blinded them all. 

““Well timed,” said the voice of an. Eng- 
lishman. ‘‘ There you are, my pretty.” 

His pretty stood with knee on couch and 
eyes glittering, her face detestable in its 
fury: Then with a whirl of robes and whis- 
tling bells she was over the couch and out 
at the door. Next moment, however, she 
returned backward, a mass of blue and 
white tearing and biting in the arms of two 
men—two red-turbaned policemen who 
grinned and calmly held her. 

““That’s all here, I think,” said the Eng- 
lish voice. It came from a tall, white- 
helmeted figure that flashed the circle of one 
of the torches into every corner. ‘‘The lot. 
Runa, which is your friend? Will you see 
him home, please? We shan’t discuss 
matters now in present company; but tell 
him I’ll drop round and breakfast with him 
to-morrow if I may.’ 

The speaker bent his helmet down to 
look at a wrist watch. 

“To-morrow? No, this morning,’ he 
added. “How time’s flown, hasn’t it?”’ 

The second torchbearer beckoned Mr. 
Towers to follow him out of doors, where he 
cut off his light and led the way in silence 
through heavenly open air, under_a miracle 
of morning stars. 

““Whoof !’”? was Dan’s remark. 

His guide gave a chuckle of sympathy. 

“We're ever so much in your debt, 
Towers,” declared the quiet voice of Runa. 
“You see, by keeping that widow amused 


you gave us time to—ah—to perfect ar- 
rangements. We have the whole crowd 
now. Many thanks!” 

Dan laughed and hooked elbows with his 
companion. 

“Not at all,” he replied. “The thanks 
are yours for a merry evening. Come up to 
the house and have a nightcap, Runa.” 

But the other refused. : 

“Too busy. Wish I could,” said he. 
“T’ll see you as far as the house, though. 
By the way, here are your keys again.”’ 


vil 


HILE breakfast waited, shortly before 

noon, and while Dan smoked in a 
veranda chair, he saw two white helmets 
bobbing above the hedge, then two white 
men coming up the garden path. He rose 
to welcome them. : 

“Good morning,” called the foremost - 

with a pleasant drawl. “Frightful glare. 
to-day, isn’t there? My name’s Weatherby. 
How are you?” 4 

He was a sunburnt young man in snowy 
drill, with light-blue eyes, a tight blond 
mustache, and an affectation of boredom 
that almost hid his lean activity. 

“Sorry if we put you to inconvenience 
last night,’’ he continued. ‘‘I got here 
only an hour before the show. Our friend 
Runa, who had it in charge, is always a bit 
too fond of mystery, you know.” 

The second stranger, a slim youth, very 
neat in fawn-colored silk, whose clear olive 
complexion and mournful dark eyes gave 
him a Eurasian look, smiled a far-off smile 
and waited in the background. The sad- 
ness of the half-caste, thought Dan, was 
what kept him there. 

“Runa’s one of our best men, though,” 
said Weatherby. He suddenly recalled an 
omission. ‘‘Oh, here, I forgot. Mr. Towers, 
this is Mr. la Fléche.” 

Dan was shaking hands with this second 
stranger when in those mournful eyes he 
caught asit werea tail-end whisk of deviltry, 
gone like a fish darting down in a black pool. 

“What?” .roared Dan. “Of Chander- 
nagor? You? The son of a gun! Why, 
you’re Runa!” 

Both his guests laughed and tossed their 
helmets into the nearest chair. se 
“Come in here to breakfast,’ said Mr. 
Towers, delighted with them. ‘‘What a 
game! Let’s go eat. Never should have 

dreamed it was you, old fellow.” - 

They entered the broad, dusky living 
room, where the table stood "ready. 

“I’m proud of the honor. You chaps are 
some police!’ 

As they sat down to breakfast Dan re- 
membered another surprise which had been ; 
given him that morning. 

“Look there!’’ He pointed to a great 
basket on the floor. ““H. H. the Maharaja — 
sent a squad of coolies with that just now. 
eons a barrel of champagne. What’s it 

or ” 

Weatherby smiled and twisted his young 
blond mustache. 

“Gratitude,” he answered. “Old H. H. 
is not a bad sport when you know him. 
He never cared for Madame Cuckao- 
Tongue. No,thanks. Too early in theday.” 

ee: la Fléche had cast away all melan- 
chol 

“Save it for a brush dinner,” he pros 
posed, ‘‘after the gang’ s convicted and 
shipped off to ‘Kalapani.’ Look here, Dan, 
will you go on shikar with me again, some __ 
other night?” > a 

“Willl?’’ Dan grinned. “You just come — 
and ask me, Runa! But I’d give your show 
away. 

They were eating now, all three, hun- 
grily and happily. 7 

“Not you!” cried Runa. “I’d bet on 
you anywhere. . . . What perfectly 
goluptious chow! . . . No. Seriously. 
We'll go out together again, eh? Captain 
Weatherby’s jealous. You heard him rag-— 
ging me about mysteries; he couldn’t go. 
Fie, foh, fum, they’d smell the blood of that 
Englishman a mile to windward. But you?’ 
Never you fear.”’ 

Weatherby took all this with an indulgent 
smile and gave his real attention to break-— 
fast. 

“Mais la nuit,’ sang Runa, waving his — 
bread in the air: 4 


Mais la nuit, quand il fait sombre . . . 


“After dark’”—he dropped from Beau- 
marchais lyrics to plain jungli prose— 
“after dark every rope is a snake.” 
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Imme cule Cc 


OOD taste in dress demands neatness, smooth fit and smart 

design in gloves. Hansenbilt gloves of finest cape leathers possess 
the smooth surface and flexibility only obtainable in gloves of high 
quality. Hansen Mocha Gloves in Gun Metal Gray and Army 
Khaki shades, are of choicest real Arabian leathers. 


Automobile Gloves with and without Gauntlet Cuffs in exclusive styles 
of various weights covering the widest range in motoring demands. 


Ask your dealer or write us for illustrated book describing this latest 
Hansen creation and many of the 500 other styles. 


O. C. HANSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
100G DETROIT STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Straight Thinking About Shoes 


That spirit now is trig, smart, Military. It takes a 


Time is short——conditions in the shoe trade so 
important—we feel that we must talk to both men 
and women in this same issue of the Post. 


| “Tine | with the new shoe season, is right here. 


Because goods are scarce and high, you may feel ex- 


man’s shoemaker to interpret it. 

That’s why Regal Shoes for women are growing in de- 
mand every day. 

Regal is probably the best known shoe name in the 


world. It began 26 years ago with men’s shoes and is 
now winning a great reputation for women’s shoes made 
in the same factories and by the same skilled workmen. 


pected to make the best of things:—any port in a storm. 
This is all very well if advantage is not taken of it—by 
unnecessary letting down of quality, slack service, a little 
extra amount stuck on to the price. 


For Spring we have designed exclusive tailored 
models, both in high shoes and oxfords—to 
harmonize with this season’s slender silhouette 
in clothes. The “‘ Mineola’’ shown above has 
combined the rare charm of slender lines with 
real foot comfort. ‘This smart Oxford comes 
in Mahogany Brown or Royal Black Russia 
Calf-skin; and Glazed Black Kid-skin — of 
special soft tannage. The price is $6.75. 


There are fifty-four Regal Stores in the great Metropolitan 
Centres; about a thousand special Regal representatives in 
other towns and cities; and over two million wearers of 


Regal Shoes. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


268 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
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Certain ““patriotic’’ restaurants are alleged to cut the 
size of their portions in half and charge full price for them. 
One word for Hoover and two for themselves. 
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Women are quick to see these things. 


War conditions are very real. They have one lesson 
for every business house. They ought to teach the need 
for greater service—sacrifices when necessary—and the 
importance of friends! 
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The busy, practical woman has neither the time nor 
the inclination to take chances on what she buys. She goes 
straight for goods of national reputation. She knows they 
have the greatest reason for being right. 
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She knows that style tendencies are just as pronounced 
now as ever, and that no style is true style that does not 
reflect the spirit of the times. 
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ANY a man interested in getting the most for his 
money and judging shoe values by, let us say, 
values in his own business, has felt that there must 

be something wrong somewhere. 


LSS 


Now the exacting demands of war-time are bringing 
out the strong and the weak points in the shoe industry — 
an odd combination of the highest efficiency and the most 
wasteful methods. 


I 
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America has led the world in shoe quality, in shoemak- 
ing system and machinery. On the other hand, she has 
always created thousands of useless styles and lasts. She 
has produced shoes too far in advance of the season. 


. This makes shoe manufacture and shoe retailing un- 
certain, complicated and expensive. 


THAN 


Another item, by way of illustration. What would you 
think of an industry that loses 10% of its work-year by factory 
shut-down to take inventory? Yet, three weeks, twice-a- 
year lost motion is the practice of the average shoe factory. 


‘S 


The better way, as any good business man knows, is to 
keep perpetual inventory and not have to shut down. 


SN 


We believe that now is atime to be frank about these 
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Why Regal Values Are Possible 


things, and tell to men who are interested just what makes 
the value in Regal Shoes possible. 


The perpetual inventory system, the concentration 
policy —are but instances of many modern methods en- 
forced today in the Regal factories. 


‘These things express, in concrete terms, our idea of 
the Regal Shoe Company’s responsibility to the wearer for 
straight-from-the-shoulder value. 

You may not find in the Regal Stores every oddity or 
captious turn of design, but you will find smart, well-made 
shoes in sufficient variety to meet the foot needs of almost 
every sensible man. 


Above is shown the “‘Crest,’’ made in genuine 
Calf-skin in the popular Cordovan shade; can 
be had also in black. It is one of the best 
shoes we know how to make. For style, for 
leather, for service it will be hard to match at 
the price — $8.00. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


268 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
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Notice where our 
branch offices are located 


Every one of the nineteen ATLAS 
branch offices was located where it is 
for the purpose of making it easy for 
users of ATLAS Explosives throughout 
the country to receive shipments quickly 
and to enable our service men to be in 
a position to get into instant touch with 
users of explosives whose problems seem 
especially difficult of solution. 

These branches are not mere “forwarders” to the 


one is competent to handle any inquiry or order 
that comes to it. 

This means elimination of all delay. When you 
communicate with an ATLAS branch you get 
just what you want quickly and surely. 

The ATLAS line of explosives and chemicals 
includes high and permissible explosives, dyna- 
mites, farm powders, blasting and sporting pow- 


sulphuric acids, mixed acids, sodium nitrite and 
ammonium nitrate, nitre-cake, lacquers, etc. Pro- 
ducer of leather cloth. 


General users of explosives and chemicals should 


of estates, lumbermen, should get our special 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Allentown (Pa.), Birmingham (Ala.), Boston 
Chicago, Des Moines (Ia.), Houghton (Mich.), Joplin (Mo.) 
Kansas City, Knoxville, McAlester (Okla. ), Nashville. New Orleans 
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office. Each one is a complete unit. Each 


blasting supplies of all kinds, nitric and 


Write for further information 


for further information. Farmers, owners 


“Better Farming.” Mailed free. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE SEP3 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg (Kan.), Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.), Pottsville (Pa.), St. Louis, 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
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loves to join his neighbors in a quiet 
smoke. If his narghile wheezes and 
bubbles, and treats his tongue un- 
kindly, he accepts it as a matter of 
course — and keeps on smoking. 


There used to be a time when an 
American was satisfied with that kind 
of a smoke. But no more! Now- 
adays he gets a Wellington Pipe and 
it gives him cool, clean, dry smoke 
dividends without a bit of trouble. 


is made of genuine French Briar, seasoned by our 
own special process. It breaks-in sweet and mel- 
low. The bowl is guaranteed against cracking or 
burning through. Pick up your shape and size 


Any 


in a Wellington and be pipe happy. 
tobacco tastes better in a Wellington. 


At All 
Good 
Dealers 
50c 
and up 
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The Wellington will 
not wheeze or bubble. 
The “well” catches the 
moisture and the smoke 
comes cool and clean. 
Crumbs of tobacco cannot possibly be 
drawn up into the mouth. The up- 
ward bore of the bit directs the smoke 
away from the tongue. 


SWELL 


The W. D. C. triangle trade- 

mark has been the sign of 

supreme pipe value for more 

than 50 years. It is on pipes 

of every style, size and grade. 
See that it is on yours. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO. 
New York 


World’s Largest Pipe Manufacturers 
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THE AMAZING INTERLUDE 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Henri stood with folded arms and lis- 
tened. At first he said nothing. When he 
spoke it was in a voice of ominous calm: 

“So for a stupid convéntion he would 
destroy this beautiful thing you have made! 
Does he know your work? Does he know 
what you are to the men here? Have you 
ever told him?” 

“T have, of course, but 

“Do you want to go back?” 

“No, Henri. Not yet. I ? 

“That is enough. You are needed. You 
are willing to stay. I shall attend to the 
money. It is arranged.” 

“You don’t understand,” said Sara Lee 
desperately. ‘‘I am engaged to him, I 
can’t wreck my life, can I?” 

“Would it wreck your life?’’ he de- 
manded. ‘‘Tell me that and I shall know 
how to reason with you.” 

But she only looked at him helplessly. 

Heavy tramping in the passage told of 
the arrival of the first men. They did not 
talk and laugh as usual. As well as they 
could they came quietly. For René had 
been a good friend to many of them, and 
had admitted on slack nights many a 
weary man who had no ticket. Much as 
the neighbors had entered the house back 
home after Uncle James had gone away, 
came these bearded men that night. And 
Sara Lee, hearing their muffled voices, 
brushed a hand over her eyes and tried to 
smile. 

“We can talk about it later,’’ she said. 
“We mustn’t quarrel. I owe so much to 
you, Henri.” 

Suddenly Henri caught her by the arm 
and turned her about so that she faced the 


9? 


mp. 

“Do. you love him?” he demanded. 
“Sara Lee, look at me!’”? Only he pro- 
nounced it Saralie. ‘‘He has done a very 
cruel thing. Do you still love him?” 

Sara Lee shut her eyes. 

“T don’t know. IthinkIdo. Heis very 
unhappy, and it is my fault.” 

“Your fault!’ 

“‘T must go, Henri. The men are wait- 


ing.” 

But he still held her arm. 

“Does he love you as I love you?” he 
demanded. ‘Would he die for you?”’ 

‘“‘That’s rather silly, isn’t it? Men don’t 
die for the people they love.” 

“T would die for you, Saralie.”’ 

She eyed him rather helplessly. 

“T don’t think you mean that.” Bad 
strategy that, for he drew her to him. His 
arms were like steel, and it was a rebellious 
and very rigid Sara Lee who found she 
could not free herself. 

“T would die for you, Saralie!”’ he re- 
peated fiercely. ‘‘That would be easier, 
far, than living without you. There is 
nothing that matters but you. Listen—I 
would put everything I have—my honor, 
my life, my hope of eternity—on one side 
of the scale and you on the other. And I 
would choose you. Is that love?” 
freed her. 

“Tt’s insanity,” said Sara Lee angrily. 
“You don’t mean it. And I don’t want that 
kind of love, if that is what you call it.” 

“ And you will go back to that man who 
loves himself better than he loves you?” 

“That’s not true!” she flashed at him. 
‘He is sending for me, not to get me back 
to him, but to get me back to safety.” 

“What sort of safety?’’ Henri demanded 
in an ominous tone. ‘‘Is he afraid of me?” 

“‘He doesn’t know anything about you.” 

“You have never told him? Why?” His 
eyes narrowed. 

“He wouldn’t have understood, Henri.’’ 

“You are going back to him,” he said 
slowly; ‘‘and you will always keep these 
days of ours buried in your heart. Is that 
it?’’ His eyes softened. ‘‘I amtobeamem- 
ory! Do you know what I think? I think 
you care for me more than you know. We 
have lived a lifetime together in these 
months. You know me better than you 
know him, already. We have faced death 
together. That is a strong tie. And I have 
held you in my arms. Do you think you 
can forget that?”’ 

“T shall never want to forget you.” 

“T shall not let you forget me. You may 
go—I cannot prevent that, perhaps. But 
wherever I am, Saralie, I shall stand be- 
tween that lover of yours and you. And 
sometime I shall come from this other side 
of the world, and I shall find you, and you 
will come back with me. Back to this coun- 
try—our country.” 


They were boyish words, but back of 
them was the iron determination of a man. — 
His eyes seemed sunken in his head. His 
face was white. But there was almost a 
prophetic ring in his voice. 

Sara Lee went out and left him there, 
went out rather terrified and bewildered, 
and refusing absolutely to look into her 
own heart. 

XXIII 

bese in May she started for home. It 

had not been necessary to close the 
little house. An Englishwoman of mature 
years and considerable wealth, hearing from 
Mr. Travers of Sara Lee’s recall, went out a 
day or two before she left and took charge. 
She was a kindly woman, in deep mourn- 
ing; some of the ache left Sara Lee’s heart 
when she had talked with her successor. 

Perhaps, too, Mrs. Cameron understood. 
some of the things that had puzzled her be- 
fore. She had been a trifle skeptical per- 
haps about Sara Lee before she saw her. 
A young girl alone among an army of men! 
She was a good woman herself, and not 
given to harsh judgments, but the thing 
had seemed odd. But Sara Lee in her 
little house, as virginal, as without sox- 
consciousness as a child, Sara Lee with her 
shabby clothes and her stained hands and 
her honest eyes—this was not only a good 
girl, this was a brave and high-spirited and 
idealistic woman. 

And after an evening in the house of 
mercy, with the soldiers openly adoring and 
entirely respectful, Mrs. Cameron put her 
arms round Sara Lee and kissed her. 

“You must let me thank you,” she said. 
““You have made me feel what I have not 
felt since ” She.stopped. Her mourn-— 
ing was only a month old. “I see to-night 
that, after all, many things may be gone, 
but that while service remains there is 
something worth while in life.” 

The next day she asked Sara Lee to stay — 
with her, at least through the summer. 
Sara Lee hesitated, but at last she agreed 
to cable. As Henri had disappeared with — 
the arrival of Mrs. Cameron it was that 
lady’s chauffeur who took the message to 
Dunkirk and sent it off. 

She had sent the cable to Harvey. It was 
no longer a matter of the Ladies’ Aid. It 
was between Harvey and herself. 

The reply came on the second day. It 
was curt and decisive. 

“Now or never,’ was the message Har- 
vey sent out of his black despair, across the 
Atlantic to the little house so close under 
the guns of Belgium. 

Henri was half mad those last days. Jean 
tried to counsel him, but he was irritable, 
almost savage. And Jean understood. The 
girl had grown deep into his own heart. 
Like Henri, he believed that she was going 
back to unhappiness; he even said so to her 
in the car, on that last sad day when Sara 
Lee, having visited René’s grave and prayed 
in the ruined church, said good-by to the 
little house and went away, tearless at the 
last, because she was too sad for tears. 

It was not for some time that Jean spoke 
what was in his mind, and when he had 
done so she turned to him gravely: 

““You are wrong, Jean. He is the kindest 
of men. Once I.am back, and safe, he will 
be very different. I’m afraid I’ve given you~ 
a wrong impression of him.” 

“You think then, mademoiselle, that he 
will forget all these months—he will never 
be unhappy over them?” 

‘“Why should he?” said Sara Lee proudly. 
**When I tell him everything he will under- 
stand. And he will be very proud that I 
have done my share.” 

But Jean’s one eye was dubious. 

At the wharf in Dunkirk they found 
Henri, a pale but composed Henri. Jean’s 
brows contracted. He had thought that the 
boy would follow his advice and stay away. 
But Henri was there. 

It was as well, perhaps, for Sara Lee had 
brought him a letter, one of those missives 
from the trenches which had been so often 
left at the little house. 

Henri thrust it into his pocket without 
reading it. 

“Everything is prepared,” he said. “It 
is the British Admiralty boat, and one of 
the officers has offered his cabin. You will 
be quite comfortable.” 

He appeared quite calm. He saw to 
carrying Sara Lee’s small bag on board; he 
chatted with the officers; he even wan- 
dered over to a hospital ship moored near 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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Text of the Prize 
Winning Advertisement 


“THE most marvelous machine can never be a person, but 

Thomas A. Edison, the inventive wizard, has at last 

mastered a human voice reproducing instrument that does 
not betray itself in the very presence of the artists. 


“Tt is a wonderful thing to see and hear an instrument 
Re-Creating a human voice that is right there beside it, 
the singer thrilled by the consciousness of a second per- 
sonality. The problem ‘to hear ourselves as others hear 
us’ has been solved by the Edison Diamond Disc Phono- 
graph, 


“Miss Christine Miller, the noted concert contralto, 
demonstrated in a recital at Symphony Hall, Boston, how 
thoroughly Edison has made it possible to reproduce all 
shades of tone and sweetness of the human voice. Miss 
Miller, standing beside one of the phonographs, sang in 
unison with herself, it being impossible to distinguish 
between the singer’s living voice and its Re-Creation. 
She sang a few bars and the instrument blended perfectly 
with her voice. She ceased and the instrument continued 
the air with the same beautiful tonal quality. Had Miss 
Miller attempted such a concert in Salem, in the early 
he of this country, she would have been hanged for a 
witch, 


“The large audience of music-lovers sat enthralled under 
the spell of the wizardry which reproduced a human voice, 
the most delicate violin tones and the blare of a brass 
band with such fidelity that no one, hearing also the same 
music at first hand, could tell which was the real. The 
instrument was a stock phonograph intended solely for 
the home. 


“Perhaps the artistic merit of Mr. Edison’s invention 
can in no way so well be attested as by the fact that 600 
members of the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston were 
present.” 
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ag is safe to say that no such advertisement as the above has ever appeared before. 

The man who received $1000 for preparing this advertisement did not write 
a single word of it. The words were written by representatives of various 
newspapers, who, after hearing a direct comparison between living artists and 
the New Edison’s Re-Creation of their work, pronounced the Re-Creation in 
every case an exact counterpart of the original music. The music critics of ap- 
proximately 1500 newspapers have described these remarkable comparisons and 
are unanimous in their favorable verdict. The prize-winning advertisement illus- 
trated on this page is composed of extracts taken from newspaper accounts of 
these daring comparisons. 


Lhe NEW EDISON 


**The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 


is positively the only sound reproducing instrument capable 
of sustaining the comparison described. 


You owe it to yourself to hear the New Edison and to learn more about it. Our dealers will 
be glad to give you a complimentary concert. We shall be glad to send you the booklet “What 
the Critics Say,” the brochure ‘‘ Music’s Re-Creation,” and a complimentary copy of our musical 
magazine “Along Broadway.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Orange, New Jersey 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS IN 
THE EDISON WEEK PATCHWORK 
ADVERTISEMENT CONTEST 


First Prize—$1000 
Earle Insley, Nanuet, N. Y. 
Second Prize—$500 
Edward Crede, 337 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Third Prize— $250 
Jane P. Kelly, 318 S, Water St., Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Fourth Prize—$100 
Miss Leta Worrall, 1034 W. 17th St., Des Moines, la. 
a Fifth Prize —$50 
Gordon Diver, 88a Girouard Ave.,N. D. G., Montreal 
Ten Prizes of $10 Each 


Mrs. Florence Bassett 430 N. Beaudry Ave., Los Angeles 
JesseG. Bourns 5/3 Washington St., Olympia, Wash. 
Miss Katharine Gest /203 Second Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 
Harold H. Hertel 56 Loomis St., Naperville, Ill. 
Mrs. Ray Keegan 407 Gore Blod., Lawton, Okla. 
Alphonse Kirschner 234 E. 3d St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Miss Vida Laughrey 444 N. Market St., Oskaloosa, La. 
Mrs. A. E. Peterman Theodore, Ala. 
Miss Katharine Sartelle 4/9 Sterling Pl., Madison, Wis. 
Josephine A. Sheehan 33 Gage St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


A PRODUCT OF 
THE EDISON 
LABORATORIES 


Edison Re-Creations should not be played 
and cannot be played properly on any other 
instrument. If they could be, the manu- 
facturers who seek to profit by Mr. Edison's 
research work would be able to make tone 
test comparisons, such as we have made 
with the New Edison before two million 
music lovers. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly theentire corn or callusloosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not ir- 
ritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Regal se 


In NoveltyT weeds, Checksand Fancy Mixtures 


$2.0 $2.59 $3.00 


Light weight, distinguished looking and com- 
fortable. Your dealer can supply you if you 
insist. If he will not do so remit direct to us, 
stating size worn and preference as to color. 
We will see that you are supplied. 


THE REGAL HAT CO 


Largest Mfg. Distributors of 
Cloth Headwear in America 
Regal Bldg., 643 to 651 So. Wells St. 
CHICAGO 


In the April 6th issue of this periodical we 
will show an entirely new Auto Hat— E 


ROADSTER—the most attractive and 
serviceable waterproof hat ever produced. 
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ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 

bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions’’ and 

“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.’ RANDOLPH 

& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
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(Continued from Page 92) 

by and exchanged civilities with a wounded 
man in a chair on the deck. Perhaps he 
swaggered a bit too much, for Jean watched 
him with some anxiety. He saw that the 
boy was taking it hard. His eyes were very 
sunken, and he moved his right arm stiffly, 
as though the old wound troubled him. 

Jean did not like leave-takings. Particu- 
larly he did not like taking leave of Sara 
Lee. Some time before the boat sailed he 
kissed her hand, and then patted it and 
went away in the car without looking back. 

The boat was preparing to get under 
way. Henri was standing by her very 
quietly. He had not slept the night before, 
but then there were many nights when 
Henri did not sleep. He had wandered 
about, smoking incessantly, trying to pic- 
ture the black future. ° 

He could see no hope anywhere. Amer- 
ica was far away, and peaceful. Very soon 
the tranquillity of it all would make the 
last months seem dreamlike and unreal. 
She would forget Belgium, forget him. Or 
she would remember him as a soldier who 
had once loved her. Once loved her, be- 
cause she had never seemed to realize the 
lasting quality of his love. She had always 
felt that he would forget her. If he could 
only make her believe that he would not, 
it would not be so hopeless. 

He had written a bit of a love letter on 
the little table at Dunkirk that morning, 
written it with the hope that the sight of 
the written words might carry conviction 
where all his protests had failed. 

“‘T shall love you all the years of my life,”’ 
he wrote. “‘At any time, in any place, you 
may come to me and know that I am wait- 
ing. Great love like this comes only once to 
any man, and once come to him it never 
goes away. At any time in the years to 
come you may know with certainty that 
you are still to me what you are now, the 
love of my life. 

‘Sometimes I think, dearest—I may call 
you that once, now that you have left me— 
that far away you will hear this call of mine 
and come back to me. Perhaps you will 
never come. Perhaps I shall not live. I feel 
to-day that I do not care greatly to live. 

“Tf that is to be, then think of me some- 
where, perhaps with René by my side, 
since he, too, loved you. And I shall still 
be calling you, and waiting. Perhaps even 
beyond the stars they have need of a little 
house of mercy; and, God knows, wherever 
Tam I shall have need of you.” 

He had the letter in the pocket of his 
tunic, and at last the moment came when 
the boat must leave. Suddenly Henri knew 
that he could not allow her to.cross to Eng- 
land alone. The last few days had brought 
many stories of submarine attacks. Here, 
so far north, the Germans were particularly 
active. They had for a long time lurked in 
waiting for this British Admiralty boat, 
with its valuable cargo, its officers and the 
government officials who used it. 

“Good-by, Henri,” said Sara Lee. “I— 
of course it is no use to try to tell you ——”’ 

“T am going across with you.” 

“e But cin ” 

“T allowed you to come over alone. I 


| shiver when I think of it. I shall take you 
| back myself.” 


“Ts it very dangerous?” 

“Probably not. But can you think of me 
standing safe on that quay and letting you 
go into danger alone?” 

“T am not afraid.” 

“T know that. I have never seen you 
afraid. But if you wish to see a coward, 


| look at me. I am a coward for you.” 


He put his hand into his pocket. It oc- 


| curred to him to give her the letter now, so 


that if anything happened she would at 
least have had it. He wanted no mistake 


| about that appointment beyond the stars. 


But the great world of eternity was very 
large, and they must have a definite under- 
standing about that meeting at the little 
house of mercy over there. 

Perhaps he had a little fever that day. 


| He was alternately flushed and pale; and 


| certainly he was not quite rational. 


| 


His 
hand shook as he brought out her letter— 
and with it the other letter from the Front. 

“Have you the time to come with me?”’ 
Sara Lee asked doubtfully. “I want you to 
pomes of course, but if your work will suf- 
er ” 

He held out his letter to her. 

“T shall go away,’ he said, ‘‘while you 
read it. And perhaps you will not destroy 
it, because—I should like to feel that you 
have it always.” 

He went-away at once, saluting as -he 
passed other officers, who gravely saluted 
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him. On the deck of the hospital ship the 
invalid touched his cap. Word was going 
about, in the stealthy manner of such 
things, that Henri, whose family name we 
may not know, was a brave man and doing 
brave things. 

The steamer had not yet cast off. As 
usual, it was to take a flying start from the 
harbor, for it was just outside the harbors 
that the wolves of the sea lay in wait. 
Henri, alone at last, opened his letter, and 
stood staring at it. There was again move- 
ment behind the German line, a matter to 
be looked into as only he could doit. Prob- 
ably nothing, as before; but who could say? 

Henri looked along the shore to where 
but a few miles away lay the ragged rem- 
nant of his country. And he looked forward 
to where Sara Lee, his letter in her hand, 
was staring blindly at nothing. Then he 
looked out toward the sea, where lay who 
knew what dangers of death and suffering. 

After that first moment of indecision he 
never hesitated. He stood on the deck and 
watched, rather frozen and rigid, and with 
a mind that had ceased working, while the 
steamer warped out from the quay. If in 
his subconsciousness there was any thought 
it was doubtless that he had done his best 
for a long time, and that he had earned the 
right to protect for a few hours the girl he 
loved. That, too, there had been activity 
along the German-Belgian line before with- 
out result. 

Perhaps subconsciously those things were 
there. He himself was conscious of no 
thought, of only a dogged determination to 
get Sara Lee across the Channel safely. He 
puteverythingelsebehindhim. Hecounted 
no cost. 

The little admiralty boat sped on. In the 
bow, on the bridge and at different stations 
lookouts kept watch. The lifeboats were 
hung overboard, ready to lower instantly. 
On the horizon a British destroyer steamed 
leisurely. Henri stood for a long time on 
the deck. The land fell away quickly. 
From a clear silhouette of the town against 
the sky—the dunes, the spire of the cathe- 
dral, the roof of the mairie—it became 
vague, shadowy—the height of a hand— 
a line—nothing. : 

Henri roused himself. He was very 
thirsty, and the wound in his arm ached. 
When he raised his hand to salute the move- 
ment was painful. 

It was a very grave Sara Lee he found in 
the officers’ cabin when he went inside later 
on. She was sitting on the long seat below 
the open port, her hat slightly askew and 
her hands folded in her lap. Her bag was 
beside her, and there was in her eyes a per- 
plexity Henri was too wretched to notice. 

For the first time Sara Lee was realizing 
the full value of the thing she was throwing 
away. She had persistently discounted it 
until now. She had been grateful for it. She 
had felt unworthy of it. But now, on the 
edge of leaving it, she felt that something 
infinitely precious and very beautiful was 
going out of her life. She had already a 
sense of loss. 

For the first time, too, she was allowing 
herself to think of certain contingencies 
that were now forever impossible. For in- 
stance, suppose she had stayed with Mrs. 
Cameron? Suppose she had broken her 
promise to Harvey and stayed on at the 
little house? Suppose she had done as 
Henri had so wildly urged her, and had 
broken with Harvey? Would she have 
married Henri? 

There was a certain element of caution in 
the girl. It made the chances she had taken 
rather more courageous, indeed, because 
she had always counted the cost. But mar- 
riage was not a matter for taking chances. 
One should know not only the man, but his 
setting, though she would not have thought 
of it in that way. Not only the man, but the 
things that made up his life—his people, 
his home. 

And Henri was to her still a figure, not so 
much now of mystery as of detachment. 
Except Jean he had no intimates. He had 
no family on the only side of the line she 
knew. He had not even a country. 

She had reached that point when Henri 
came below and saluted her stiffly from the 
doorway. 

“Henri!’’ shesaid. ‘I believe youareill!” 

“T am not ill,’”’ he said, and threw him- 
self into the corner of the seat. “‘ Youshave 
read it?” 

She nodded. Even thinking of it brought 
a lump into her throat. He bent forward, 
but he did not touch her. 

_“T meant it, Saralie,’’ he said. ‘‘Some- 


- times men. are infatuated, and-write what 


they do not mean. They are sincere at the 
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time, and then later on —— But I meant 
it. I shall always mean it.” ‘ 

Not then, nor during the three days in — 
London, did he so much as take her hand. 
He was not well. He ate nothing, and at 
night he lay awake and drank a great deal 
of water. Once or twice he found her look- 
ing at him anxiously, but he disclaimed all 
illness. 

He had known from the beginning what 
he was doing. But he did not touch her, be- — 
cause in his heart he knew that where once 
he had been worthy he was no longer 
worthy. He had left his work for a woman. 

It is true that he had expected to go back 
at once. But the Philadelphia, which had 
been listed to sail the next day, was held up 
by a strike at the dock in Liverpool, and he 
waited on, taking such hours as she could 
give him, feverishly anxious to make her 
happy, buying her little gifts—mostly 
flowers, which she wore tucked in her belt 
and smiled over, because she had never be- 
fore received flowers from a man. : 

He was alternately gay and silent. They 
walked across the Thames by the Parlia- 
ment. Buildings, and midway across he 
stopped and looked long at the stream. 
And they went to the Zodlogical Gardens, 
where he gravely named one of the sea lions 
for Colonel Lilias because of its mustache, 
and insisted on saluting it each time before 
he flung it a fish. Or he soberly gathered up 
a very new baby camel, all legs, in his arms, 
and presented it to her. 

“Please accept it, mademoiselle,” he 
said, “‘with my compliments.” 

They dined together every night, very 
modestly, sitting in some crowded restau- 
rant perhaps, but seeing little but each 
other. Sara Lee had bought a new hat in 
London—black, of course, but faced with 
white. He adored her in it. He would sit 
for long moments, his elbows propped on 
the table, his blond hair gleaming in the 
candlelight, and watch her. 

‘‘T wonder,” he said once, “if you had 
never met him would you have loved me?” 

“T do love you, Henri.” 

“‘T don’t want that sort of love.”” And he 
had turned his head away. 

But one evening he called for her at Mor- 
ley’s, a white and crushed boy, needing all 
that she could give him and much more. 
He came as a man goes to the woman he 
loves when he is in trouble, muchias a child — 
to his mother. Sara Lee, coming down to 
the reception room, found him alone there, — 
walking rapidly up and down. He turned 
desperate eyes on her. 

“‘T have brought bad news,” he said ab-— 


ruptly. 

“The little house 4 

“T do not know. I ran away, mademoi- 
selle. I am a traitor. And the Germans 
broke through last night.” ; ag 

“cc ri!”’ 

“They broke through. We were not 
ready. That is what I haye done.” 

“Don’t you think,” Sara Lee said ina ~ 
frozen voice, “‘that is what I have done? 

I let you come.” . 

“You? You are taking the blame? Ma-- 
pee I have enough to bear without © 
that.” ‘ 

He explained further, still standing in — 
his rigid attitude. If he had been white be- — 
fore at times he was ghastly now. It had ~ 
not been an attack in force. A small num-— 
ber had got across and had penetrated ‘be- 
yond the railway line. There had been 
hand-to-hand fighting in the road beyond — 
the poplars. But it looked more like an 
experiment, an endeavor to discover the 
possibility of a real advance through thein- 
undation; or perhaps a feint to cover opera- _ 
tions elsewhere. 

“For every life lost I am responsible,” he 
ended in a flat and lifeless tone. a 

“But you might not have known,” she 
protested wildly. ‘‘Even if you had hee 
there, Henri, you might not have known.” 
She knew something of war by that time. 
“How could you have told that a small 
movement of troops was to take place?” — 

“T should have been there.” us 

“But—if they came without warning?” 

“T did not tell you,” he said, looking 
away from her. ‘There had been a warn-— 
ing. I disregarded it.” 7 

He went back to Belgium that night. 
Sara Lee, at the last, held out her hand. She 
was terrified for him, and she showed it. 

“T shall not touch your hand,” he said. 
“T have forfeited my right to do that.” 
Then, seeing what was in her face, he 
reassured her. “I shall not do that,” hi 
said. “It would be easier. But I shall ha 
to go back and see what can be done.” 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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AINT makes a house look better, 
but when economy is required 
you could get along without looks. 
You can’t, however, get along 
without protection. 

If you do, you will spend more 
on repairs than you save on paint. 

If your house needs paint, it should 
_be painted now, to preserve the house. 
Use good paint. Poor paint is as 
costly as no paint. | 


We make paint with first-hand 
knowledge of your needs. Wear 
and weather have no surprises for 
any finish bearing our trade-mark. 
These finishes, promptly and prop- 
erly applied, will add to your re- 
sources by making your house worth 
more than it was before. 

If you do not know a dealer 
who sells Sherwin-Williams’ Products 
write to us. 


Write for booklet ‘‘The ABC of Home Painting.’’ Address, The SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY, 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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EVERYMAN’S PLEDGE 
America shall win this war! 


Therefore, I will work, I will save, I will 
sacrifice, I will endure, I will fight—cheer- 
fully, and to my utmost—as if the whole 
issue of the struggle depended on me alone. 


6 Sy l/ " Ki 6 : 
The time of times to get full value for your money in all apparel—especially hats. Mallory Hats 
since 1823 have been noted for their unusual wearing qualities, their good style, their finish. Made 
in an American factory by American hatters, the most skilful in the world. Look for the hand- 


some Mallory Store Card in colors in hatters’ windows. Dealers (identified by the Mallory sign) are 
showing the new Spring styles. Prices: $4, $4.50, $5, and up. 


Mallory Mello-Ease (extreme light weight), $5 and $6. 
234 Fifth Ave., New York E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. Factory: Danbury, Conn: 


a 


signed ‘“‘with much love.” 
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He was the old Henri to the last, how- 
ever. He went carefully over her steamship 
ticket, and inquired with equal care into 
the amount of money she had. 

“Tt will take you home?” he asked. 

“Very comfortably, Henri.” 

“Tt seems very little.” 

Then he said, apropos of nothing: ‘‘ Poor 

! ” 


When he left her at.last he went to the 
door, very erect and soldierly. But he 
turned there and stood for a moment look- 
ing at her, as though through all that was 
coming he must have with him, to carry 
him through, that final picture of her. 

The elderly chambermaid, coming into 
Sara Lee’s room the next morning, found 
her fully dressed in the frock she had worn 
the night before, face down on her bed. 


XXIV 


T WAS early in June when at last the 

lights went down behind the back drop 
and came up in front, to show Sara Lee 
knitting again, though not by the fire. The 
amazing interlude was over. 

Over, except in Sara Lee’s heart. The 
voyage had been a nightmare. She had 
been ill for one thing—a combination of 
seasickness and heartsickness. She had al- 
lowed Henri to come to England with her, 
and the Germans had broken through. All 
the good she had done—and she had 
helped—was nothing to this mischief she 
had wrought. 

It had been a small raid. She gathered 
that from the papers on board. But that 
was not the vital thing. What mattered 
was that she had let a man forget his duty 
to his country in his solicitude for her. 

But as the days went on the excitement 
of her return dulled the edge of her misery 
somewhat. The thing was done. She could 
do only one thing to help. She would never 
go back, never again bring trouble and suf- 
fering where she had meant only to help. 

She had had a faint hope that Harvey 
would meet her at the pier. She needed 
comforting and soothing, and perhaps a bit 
of praise. She was so very tired; depressed, 
too, if the truth be known. She needed a 


hand to lead her back to her old place on 


the stage, and kind faces to make her forget 


that she had ever gone away. 


Because that was what she had to do. 
She must forget Henri and the little house 
on the road to the poplar trees; and, most of 
all, she must forget that because of her 
Henri had let the Germans through. 

But Harvey did not meet her. There was 
a telegram saying he would meet her train 
if she wired when she was leaving—an ex- 
ultant message breathing forgiveness and 
She flushed 
when she read it. 

Of course he could not meet her in New 


York. This was not the Continent in war- 


time, where convention had died of a great 
necessity. And he was not angry, after all. 
A great wave of relief swept over her. But 
it was odd how helpless she felt. Since her 
arrival in England months before there had 
always been Henri to look after things for 
her. It was incredible to recall how little 
she had done for herself. 

Was she glad to be back? She did not 
ask herself. It was as though the voyage 
had automatically detached her from that 
other Sara Lee of the little house. That was 
behind her, a dream, a mirage—or a mem- 
ory. Here, a trifle confused by the bustle, 
Was once again the Sara Lee who had 
knitted for Anna, and tended the plants in 
the dining-room window, and watched 
Uncle James slowly lowered into his quiet 
grave. 

Part of her detachment was voluntary. 
She could not bear to remember. She had 
but to close her eyes to see Henri’s tragic 
face that last night at Morley’s. And part 
of the detachment was because, after all, 
the interlude had been but a matter of 
months, and reaching out familiar hands to 
her were the habits and customs and sur- 
roundings of all the earlier years of her life, 
drawing her back to them. 

_ It was strange how Henri’s face haunted 
her. She could close her eyes and see it, 
line by line, his very swagger—for he did 
Swagger, just a little; his tall figure and 
unruly hair; his long, narrow, muscular 
hands. Strange and rather uncomfortable. 
Because she could not summon Harvey’s 
image at all. She tried hard to bring before 
her, that night in the train speeding west, 
his solid figure and kind eyes as they would 
greet her the next day—tried, and failed. 


_ All she got was the profile of the photo- 


graph, and the stubborn angle of the jaw. 


THE SATURDAY 


She was up very early the next morning, 
and it was then, as the train rolled through 
familiar country, that she began to find 
Harvey again. A flush of tenderness warmed 
her. She must be very kind to him because 
of all that he had suffered. 

The train came toa stop. Rather breath- 
less, Sara Lee went out on the platform. 
Harvey was therein the crowd. He did not 
see her at first. He was looking toward the 
front of the train. So her first glimpse of 
him was the view of the photograph. His 
hat was off, and his hair, carefully brushed 
Hootie gave him the eager look of the pic- 

ure. 

He was a strong and manly figure, as un- 
like Henri as an oak is unlike one of Henri’s 
own tall and swaying poplars. Sara Lee 
drew a long breath. Here after all were rest 
and peace; love and gentleness; quiet days 
and still evenings. No more crowds and 
wounds and weary men, no more great 
thunderings of guns, no imminence of 
death. Rest and peace. 

Then Harvey saw her, and the gleam of 
happiness and relief in his eyes made her 
own eyes misty. She saw even in that first 
glance that he looked thinner and older. A 
pang of remorse shot through her. Was 
happiness always bought at the cost of 
happiness? Did one always take away in 
order to give? Not in so many words, 
but in a flash of doubt the thought went 
through her mind. 

There was no reserve in Harvey’s em- 
brace. He put his arms about her and held 
her close. He did not speak at first. Then: 

: opie own girl!” he said. ‘‘ My own little 
gir 122 

Suddenly Sara Lee was very happy. All 
her doubts were swept away by his voice, 
his arms. There was no thrill for her in his 
caress, but there were peace and quiet joy. 
It was enough for her, just then, that she 
had brought back some of the happiness 
she had robbed him of. 

“Oh, Harvey!” she said. ‘I’m glad to 
be back again—with you.” 

He held her off then and looked at her. 

“You are thin,” he said. ‘‘ You’re not 
pale, but you are thin.” And in a harder 
voice: “‘What did they do to you over 
there?” 

But he did not wait for a reply. He did 
not seem to want one. He picked up her 
bag and, guiding her by the elbow, piloted 
her through the crowd. 

“*A lot of folks wanted to come and meet 
you,” he said, ‘‘but I steered them off. 
You’d have thought Roosevelt was coming 
to town the way they’ve been calling up.” 

“To meet me?”’ 

““T expect the Ladies’ Aid Society wanted 
to get into the papers again,” he said rather 
grimly. “They are merry little advertisers, 
all right.”’ 

“T don’t think that, Harvey.” 

“Well, I do,” he said, and brought her to 
a stop facing a smart little car, very new, 
very gay. 

“How do you like it?” he asked. 

“Like it? Why, it’s not yours, is it?” 

“Surest thing you know. Or, rather, it’s 
ours. Had a few war babies, and they 
grew up.” 

Sara Lee looked at it, and for just an in- 
stant, a rather sickening instant, she saw 
Henri’s shattered low car, battle-scarred 
and broken. 

“Tt’s—lovely,” said Sara Lee. And Har- 
vey found no fault with her tone. 

Sara Lee had intended to go to Anna’s, 
for a time at least. But she found that 
Belle was expecting her and would not 
take ‘‘no.” 

“‘She’s moved the baby in with the 
others,’”? Harvey explained as he took the 
wheel. ‘‘ Wait until you see your room. I 
knew we’d be buying furniture soon, so 
I fixed it up.” 

He said nothing for a time. He was new 
to driving a car, and the traffic engrossed 
him. But when they had reached a quieter 
neighborhood he put a hand over hers. 

“Good God, how I’ve been hungry for 
you!”’ hesaid. “I guess I was pretty nearly 
crazy sometimes.” He glanced at her ap- 
prehensively, but if she knew his connec- 
tion with her recall she showed no resent- 
ment. As a matter of fact there was in his 
voice something that reminded her of 
Henri, the same deeper note, almost husky. 

She was, indeed, asking herself very ear- 
nestly what was there in her of all people 
that should make two men care for her as 
both Henri and Harvey cared. In the hu- 
mility of all modest women she was bewil- 
dered. It made her rather silent and a little 
sad. She was so far from being what they 
thought her. 
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Harvey, stealing a moment from the car 
to glance at her, saw something baffling in 
her face. 

“Do you still care, Sara Lee?” he asked 
almost diffidently. ‘‘As much as ever?” 

“T have come back to you,” she said 
after an imperceptible pause. 

“Well, I guess that’s the answer.” 

He drew a deep satisfied breath. ‘‘I used 
to think of you over there, and all those 
foreigners in uniform strutting about, and 
it almost got me sometimes.” 

And again, as long before, he read into 
her passivity his own passion, and was 
deeply content. 

Belle was waiting on thesmall front porch. 
There was an anxious frown on her face, 
and she looked first, not at Sara Lee, but at 
Harvey. What she saw there evidently sat- 
isfied her, for the frown disappeared. She 
kissed Sara Lee impulsively. 

All that afternoon, much to Harvey’s re- 
sentment, Sara Lee received callers. The 
Ladies’ Aid came en masse, and went out to 
the dining room and there had tea and cake. 
Harvey disappeared when they came. 

“You are back,” he said, ‘‘and safe, and 
all that. But it’s not their fault. And I’ll 
be hanged if I’ll stand round and listen to 
them.” 

He got his hat and then, finding her alone 
in a back hall for a moment, reverted un- 
easily to the subject. 

“There are two sides to every story,” he 
said. ‘‘They’re going to knife me this after- 
noon, all right. Damned hypocrites! You 
just keep your head, and I’ll tell you my 
side of it later.” 

“Harvey,” she said slowly, ‘‘I want to 
know now just what you did. I’m not 
angry. I’ve never been angry. But I ought 
to know.” 

It was a very one-sided story that Har- 
vey told her, standing in the little back hall, 
with Belle’s children hanging over the stair- 
case and begging for cake. Yet in the main 
it was true. He had reached his limit of en- 
durance. She was in danger, as the photo- 
graph plainly showed. And a fellow had a 
right to fight for his own happiness. 

“T wanted you back, that’s all,” he 
ended. And added an anticlimax by passing 
a plate of sliced jelly roll through the stair 
rail to the clamoring children. 

Sara Lee stood there for a moment after 
he had gone. He was right, or at least he 
had been within his rights. She had never 
even heard of the new doctrine of liberty 
for women. 

There was nothing in her training to 
teach her revolt. She was engaged to 
Harvey; already, potentially,she belonged 
to him. He had interfered with her life, but 
he had had the right to interfere. 

And, since acceptances of destiny are for 
unmixed reasons, there was in the back of 
her mind a feeling that was almost guilt. 
She had let Henri tell her he loved her. She 
had even kissed him. And there had been 
many times in the little house when Harvey, 
for days at a time, had not even entered her 
thoughts. There was, therefore, a very real 
tenderness in the face she lifted for his 
good-by kiss. 

To Belle in the front hall Harvey gave a 
firm order. 

“Don’t let any reporters in,’ he said 
warningly. ‘‘This is strictly our affair. It’s 
a private matter. It’s nobody’s business 
what she did over there. She’shome. That’s 
all that matters.” 

Belle assented, but she was uneasy. She 
knew that Harvey was unreasonably, madly 
jealous of Sara Lee’s work at the little 
house of mercy, and she knew him well 
enough to know that sooner or later he 
would show that jealousy. She felt, too, 
that the girl should have been allowed her 
small triumph without interference. There 
had been interference enough already. 
But it was easier to yield to Harvey than to 
argue with him. 

It was rather a worried Belle who served 
tea that afternoon in her dining room, with 
Mrs. Gregory pouring; the more uneasy 
because already she divined a change in 
Sara Lee. She was as lovely as ever, even 
lovelier. But she had a poise, a steadiness, 
that were new; and silences in which, to 
Belle’s shrewd eyes, she seemed to be weigh- 
ing things. at 
_ Reporters clamored to see Sara Lee that 
day, and, failing to see her, telephoned 
Harvey at his office to ask if it was true 
that she had been decorated by the King: 
He was short to the point of affront.’ 

“T haven’t heard anything about it,” he 
snapped. ‘‘And I wouldn’t say if I had. 
But it’s not likely. What d’you fellows 
think she was doing, anyhow?. Leading a 
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charge? She was running a soup kitchen, 
That’s all.” 
He hung up the receiver with a jerk, but 
shortly after that he fell to pacing his small 
office. She had not said anything about 
being decorated, but the reporters had said 
it had been in a London newspaper. If she 
had not told him that, there were probably 
many things she had not told him. But of 
course there had been very little time. He 
would see if she mentioned it that night. 
Sara Lee had had a hard day. The chil- 
dren loved her. In the intervals of calls 
they crawled over her, and the littlest one 


called her Saralie. She held the child in her ~ 


arms close. 

“Saralie!”’ said the child, over and over; 
“Saralie! That’s your name. I love your 
name.” 

And there came, echoing in her ears, 
Henri and his tender ‘‘Saralie.”’ 

There was an oppression on her too. Her 
very bedroom thrust on her her approach- 
ing marriage. This was her own furniture, 
for her new home. It was beautiful, simple 
and good. But she was not ready for mar- 
riage. She had been too close to the great 
struggle to be prepared to think in terms of 
peace so soon. Perhaps, had she dared to 
look deeper than that, she would have 
found something else, a something she had 
not counted on. q 

She and Belle had a little time after the - 
visitors had gone before Harvey came 
home. They sat in Belle’s bedroom, and her — 
sentences were punctuated by small backs 
briskly presented to have small garments 
fastened, or bows put on stiffly bobbed yel- 
low hair. res 

“Did you understand my letter?” she 
asked. ‘‘I was sorry I had sent it, but it 
was too late then.” 

“T put your letter and—theirs together. 
I supposed that Harvey FH F 

““He was about out of his mind,” Belle 
said in her worried voice. ‘Stand still, 
Mary Ellen! He went to Mrs. Gregory, 
and I suppose he said a good bit. You 
know the way he does. Anyhow, she was” 
very angry. She called a special meeting, 
and—lI tried to prevent their recalling you. 
He doesn’t know that, of course.’ 

“You tried?” 

“Well, I felt as though it was your 
work,’’ Belle said rather uncomfortably. 
“Bring me the comb, Alice. I guess we get 
pretty narrow here and—I’ve been follow- 
ing things more closely since you went 
over. I know more than I did. And, of 
course, after one marries there isn’t much 
chance. There are children and ” Her 
face twisted. “I wish I could do some-— 
thing.” : | 

She got up and brought from the dresser 
a newspaper clipping. 

“‘Tt’s the London newspaper,” she ex- 
plained. “I’ve been taking it, but Harvey 
doesn’t know. He doesn’t care much for — 
the English. This is about your being dec- 
orated.”’ 

Sara Lee held it listlessly in her hands. 

‘Shall I tell him, Belle?” she asked. 

Belle hesitated. 

“T don’t believe I would,” she said for- 
lornly. ‘‘He won’t like it. That’s why I’ve 
never showed him that clipping. He hates 
it all so.” : 

Sara Lee dressed that evening in the 
white frock. She dressed slowly, thinking 
hard. All round her was the shiny newness © 
of her furniture, a trifle crowded in Belle’s — 
small room. Sara Lee had a terrible feeling - 
of being fastened in by it. Wherever . 


“+ 


ow 


turned it gleamed. She felt surrounded, 
smothered. , 
She had meant to make a clean breast of 
things—of the little house, and of Henri, - 
and of the King’s pinning the medal on 
her shabby black jacket and shaking hands ~ 


with her. Henri she must tell about—not — 


his name of course, or his madness, or even - 
his love. But she felt that she owed it to 
Harvey to have no secrets from him. She 


would tell about what the boy had donefor 


her, and how he, and he alone, had made — 
it all possible. ‘ 
Surely he would understand. It was a 
page that was closed. It had held nothing 
to hurt him. She had come back. f 
She stood by her window, thinking. And - 
a breath of wind set the leaves outside to 


rustling. Instantly she was back again in 
the little house, and the sound was not 


leaves, but the shuffling of many stealthy - 


feet on the cobbles of the street at night, 


that shuffling that was so like the rust 
of leaves in a wood or the murmur of wate 
running over a stony creek bed. j 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


been alone; they avoided an old wire tangle, 
which Billy did not even see until the barbs 
pricked his shoulder in passing. 

Nor were shell holes and wire patches the 
only obstacles in their path. There were 
other things, which not even Sergeant 
Nicole’s sharp eyes could avoid—if, indeed, 
this veteran of Verdun gave so much as a 
thought to the ghastly débris of the long- 
past battle, over which they crawled. 

But Private Morphy had not resided in 
the shadow of death so long as to be indif- 
ferent to such things. They didn’t unnerve 
him, but he could not repress a shuddering 
horror at some of the things he touched or 
passed by as he crawled along. 

His hand touched a slimy, soggy piece of 
leather—what remained of a soldier’s boot, 
with the rest of that soldier still attached 
to it; again, his knee struck something 
hard and round, and he felt of the mud- 
covered top of a human skull. His nose 
was assailed by the corrupt smell of carrion. 
And once, as they all lay sprawled beneath 
the glare of a star shell, he glanced sidewise 
and saw, not a foot from him, a horrid lump 
upon the ground, half mud, half human. It 
had lain there a long time, for it was odor- 
less; a dry one, as the trenches say. The 
light above winked out and the party pro- 
ceeded, Billy nervously biting his lip and 
grasping more tightly his rifle. 

They had full fifteen minutes of such 
traveling before they reached the French- 
man’s objective, his point of ambush, 
though they penetrated to a point hardly 
halfway between the opposing lines. The 
point of ambush was a wide shell hole, with 
a shallow pool at its bottom. They fol- 
lowed Nicole into it and spread about the 
sides, with their feet in the water. 

They were, explained Nicole in a whisper, 
directly opposite an opening in the boche 
wire. The enemy patrols usually passed 
this point. They would wait a while and 
listen. 

Billy found the waiting hard. He was, 
as he told himself, “‘jumpy as a cat.”” He 
wished he had a smoke. But, since smok- 

ing was out of the question, he didn’t allow 
his thoughts to dwell upon the little sack in 
his breast pocket. He had pressing thoughts 
aplenty with which to entertain himself. 

This was the real thing, he thought. 
And it was damned uncomfortable! He 

was wet mud from head to foot. The drizzle 
had soaked through the cloth on his back 
and little streams of cold water were cours- 
ing down his spine. He was glad he had 
come, of course; and he hoped Frenchy 
was not mistaken and that they would get 
-acrack at Fritz. But he would also be glad 
to get back to the trench and sit down ina 
dry spot, with a mug of hot coffee in one 
hand and a cigarette in the other. This 
scouting like the Red Indians of the Wild 
West wasn’t any play, what with the mud 
and wet and cold, and rotten smells, ghastly 
sights and feels, and jumpy sounds! No 
play! It was grim, though exciting, work! 

The sounds were the most trying upon 
the nerves. Billy never imagined, until 
that moment when he lay on the slope of 
that shell hole, how many sounds a black 
night had. And the sounds were all he 
had by which to interpret the surrounding 
gloom; for neither trench on this sector was 

sending up more lights. 

He heard a subdued clinking noise from 
the direction of his own side and*knew it 
must be caused by the men working on the 
wire. He strained his ears to detect a like 

-sound from the other direction; But ap- 

_ parently the Germans had no working party 
out. They might have a patrol out; indeed, 
Sergeant Nicole declared they had, or they 
would be burning lights. 

He listened to a dozen different noises, 
each of which set his heart to thumping 
madly. There was the sound of running 
water as some puddle broke its bounds; 
there was the eerie swish of wind gusts 
Sweeping over the field. Once he heard a 
rustling somewhere on his left hand, and 
his hair bristled beneath his helmet; but 
then he heard a squeaking and knew it was 
but the scampering of ghoulish rats. His 
ears lent power to his eyes. He thought 
he saw moving shadows here and there. If 
he had been asked to describe his state of 
mind Billy unhesitatingly would have ad- 

mitted that he was a young man who had 
lost his goat. 
__ Frightened? No; but nervous. And it 
| was i nervousness that precipitated the 
er. 


/ 


He heard, as did the others, a low, 
strangled, butunmistakablesneeze out there 
in the darkness. It came not from the 
enemy direction, but from his left, a little 
toward his own line. 

A hardly audible hiss from Nicole in- 
formed the party that this was what they 
had waited for. The ambush was succeed- 
ing. That sound had betrayed the position 
of the enemy patrol they were waiting for; 
moreover, the direction from which it came 
showed the patrol had passed them, go- 
ing toward their own trench. Nicole had 
carefully explained the plan to them; they 
would creep up on the boches’ rear, follow- 
ing them silently until they came close to 
their own wire. Then, at the word, a quick 
leap upon the prey, some quick stabbing 
and clubbing, a prisoner grabbed, if pos- 
sible, and a quick retreat to the sap from 
which they had lately emerged. Then their 
trench could sweep the neutral ground with 
machine gun and rifle before the enemy 
survivors could retreat across it. This was 
the plan each man understood; and, now 
that the moment for action had arrived, 
there was no need of whispered orders. 

The liaison sergeant surmounted the rim 
of the shell hole and crawled toward the 
point the sneeze had come from; the lieu- 
tenant followed, and then Billy and the 
others—as before. 

Billy moved on his knees and one hand, 
holding his rifle out of the mud with the 
other, in readiness for the expected clash. 
They had moved no more than five or six 
yards away from the shell hole when the 
unexpected happened! 

Billy came to a little mound on the 
ground over which Nicole and the lieuten- 
ant had already crawled. He rested his 
weight upon it for an instant as he shifted 
forward a knee. The muddy crust of the 
mound gave way and his arm plunged in to 
the elbow. His hand was in contact with 
something horridly suggestive—a poisonous 
stench smote his nose. He snatched his 
hand away from its dreadful resting place 
as though he had touched fire, and an in- 
voluntary gasp escaped his lips. He lurched 
to recover his balance, the hand that held 
the rifle swung forward, and the sharp point 
of his bayonet came in contact with that 
portion of the lieutenant’s anatomy which 
was presented to the man behind. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the lieutenant. 

A guttural alien voice near by called out 
in harsh words suddenly. Thedarkness was 
abruptly peopled with leaping shadows de- 
scending upon them. Billy half rose to his 
feet and, acting quite instinctively, drove 
his bayonet at one of the shadows. He felt 
the knife rip cloth. He heard a hoarse 
breathing. A clubbed rifle skimmed his 
head. He twirled his own rifle as he had 
learned in training, and drove the heavy 
butt forward. It thudded home. There 
was a grunt and the shadow thumped upon 
the ground. 

He heard oaths and exclamations. ‘‘To 
retreat! To retreat!’”? he heard Nicole’s 
voice calling. ‘‘We are surround!” He 
heard a scuffling just in front of him, and 
saw dimly a hand-to-hand struggle. It was 
his lieutenant and somebody; and the lieu- 
tenant was saying: ‘‘You’re my prisoner! 
Dammit, you’re my prisoner!’’ He jumped 
to lend a hand—and was in time to catch 
his officer as the latter fell backward, ex- 
claiming. 

He started to run toward the trench 
and safety, half carrying, half leading the 
wounded man. They were all retreating. 
Somebody appeared on the lieutenant’s 
other side and gave assistance, and they 
covered the ground faster. He heard shots 
behind him, and suddenly his leg felt as 
though a giant had smashed it with a club. 
He felt himself falling—and something 
struck his head with terrific force. 

And this was all that Private Morphy 
knew that night. He was knocked out; no 
sense was awake to the swift retreat of both 
patrols toward their respective lines. His 
comrades, bearing the lieutenant, but with 
one less in the party, gained the sap head, 
and immediately the trench swept the front 
with lead; which fire was promptly re- 
turned by Fritz. Billy was quite uncon- 
scious of this interchange of compliments. 

The lieutenant went up a communication 
trench on a stretcher, with two stab wounds 
in his body and disgusted anger in his mind. 
Sergeant Nicole made a brief report to the 
headquarters major and shrugged his shoul- 
ders philosophically. It was war, he said. 
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The patriotism of the employes of Swift & E 

Company is being manifested in so many z 
z|  #substantial ways that we take pride in |: 
z| acknowledging here the evidence of their |: 
z| staunch Americanism. E 
= 3089 men from ourranks It is an inspiration to = 
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= sailor blue uniforms. the desks of department = 
= This impressive figure heads in our Chicago of- = 
= represents nearly a full fice, indicating that every : 
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E In this Swift Legion of Ment is buying War Sav- = 
Z Honor, 103 of the men gs Stamps every week. = 
= have won commissions in Swift employes, volun- = 
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E When “Preparedness” Weekly sums to a comfort = 
E was the admonishment of fund through their Mili- = 
2 the hour—the Swift Mili- tary Welfare Association z 
: tary Club wasorganized— +o provide their associates = 
2] in it have been trained 1 service with smokes, 2 
5 iit reetaten ory sweets and other needs. = 
It is our local ‘‘ West Food Conservation = 
z Point””—we know that its Pledges are being kept in = 
2] graduates are better sol- their homes. E 
= diers because they have. In our employes’ res- = 
E gone into the army and _ taurants we are abstaining 2 
S promptly promoted.Some from meat and wheat on = 
= of them have won com- the days now on our war. = 
2| —s missions. calendar, and are doing it {2 
2 28,718 Swift employes Cheerfully. = 
2} ownLibertyBonds,tothe The name of Swift was = 
= amount of $3,879,700. never associated withmore = 
: Thewomenemployesof Valiant patriots than the 2 
3 Swift & Company, andthe ™enandwomenwhomake = 
i wives and mothers of em- UP its official family. 2 
= ployes, have turned thou- The company is proud of a 
= sands of pounds of wool thismagnificent war record. 2 
z into sweaters, socks, hel- Ouremployesknow that Z 
4 mets and scarfs for our there will be other appeals = 
= men in uniform. and they stand as a unit, = 
= They have donated 48,000 strong, eager to a 
E large sums of money to give and sacrifice more. E 
z the Red Cross. With a full and grave z 
= They have contributed conception of our mutual = 
= to the war funds of the obligation we blend our = 
= Y. M. C. A. and Knights loyalty and responsibility = 
2 of Columbus. with theirs. : 
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“Insures”’ Your Eyes 


Emeralite Jr. gives a clear light, 
close-up, but shaded from your eyes 
byrestfulgreenglass. Noeyestrain. 


TMERALITE JR. 


The Home’s Handiest Light 


Clamps, stands, hangs, with shade ad- 
justable at any angle. The most efficient 
and artistic portable electric light—built 
on the famous Emeralite principle. 
Complete, $5—your eyes are worth it. 
Money back if not satisfied. Write today 
for booklet. 


H.G. McFADDIN & CO.,37 Warren St., New York 
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Cake 
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SEF 


for toilet 
and bath 


Works Wonders 


Easily and thoroughly 
removes obstinate dirt, stains, 
grease and grime, 


leaves a feeling of 
thorough refreshing, cleanliness, 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


C/fecto 
FINISHES 
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PRINT THE OLD BUS YOURSELF! 


Not a wax or polish, but a durable, quick-drying, high-luster 
auto enamel you can use yourself. Made in seven colors. 
Sold by paint, hardware and accessory dealers. Send for color 
card. Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 145 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, 
N.Y. In Canada, 91 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
A 
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The boches had outwitted him. Instead of 
ambushing, he had been ambushed. Well, 
better luck next time! They were lucky, 
very lucky! They had left but one man 
out there; it might just as well have been 
the lot! 

The trench buzzed for a time and then 
quieted down. The incident was already 
history. Billy’s own platoon, of course, 
talked about it through the remainder of the 
night, telling each other what a good scout 
Billy had been. Ruddy Matthews sat on 
the firing step, alternately swearing and 
gustily blowing his nose, and explaining to 
a commiserating half circle of listeners just 
how it had happened. 

“He was a good guy,” said Ruddy, ‘‘one 
of the best guys in the outfit; and here he 
got his, right off the bat. Always the good 
guys what get it first, ain’t it? Oh, he got 
it, all right! I heard the bullet plunk into 
him; and he tumbled. I couldn’t stop—I 
had the lieutenant. I bet, by golly, I get 
two of them for getting Billy!” 

But Billy had not been got to the extent 
his comrades believed. He was not yet dead. 
He was lying unconscious and wounded 
at the bottom of the shell hole into which 
he had fallen when struck. But when he 
opened his eyes he thought himself a dead 
man—or nearly one. 

It was broad daylight. He had a terrific 
headache, and he felt a throbbing, sickening 
pain that seemed to be seated in his right 
foot, but which pervaded his whole body. 
But he woke with full presence of mind. 
Just as soon as he saw the gray murky sky 
overhead, and the brown slimy walls of his 
resting place, and felt the first sharp stab of 
pain, he knew just what a bad fix he was 
in. He was wounded and marooned in No 
Man’s Land. 

He made an effort to sit up, and suc- 
ceeded after his will had mastered his nau- 
sea. He drank deeply from his canteen and 
felt refreshed. Then he began a critical in- 
spection of himself and his surroundings. 

There was a large and very tender bump 
on his head, which accounted for the head- 
ache, but no blood; so he thought that in- 
jury was not serious. He saw his steel 
helmet and rifle in the mud beside him; he 
picked up the helmet and found it had a 
long dent high up on one side. He marveled; 
for he knew a bullet must have struck his 
head, and he couldn’t understand why he 
hadn’t been killed outright. Then he ob- 
served the slightly splintered stock of his 
rifle, and understood that it had been a 
ricocheting missile which raised the bump. 

But his other wound was more serious. 
He knew that before he saw it. Every time 
he flexed a muscle he felt so keen a pain that 
things went misty before his eyes. He had 
got it in the leg, and no mistake! 

Very slowly, with frequent rests neces- 
sitated by his pain-wrought faintness, Billy 
removed his legging and shoe. His shoe 
was full of blood; his sock was sodden with 
it. He bared the flesh and swore despond- 
ently. He was done for, all right; he could 
never travel with a leg like this! 

The bullet had struck him just above the 
right ankle, smashing the bone, making a 
neat little hole where it entered the flesh, 
and aragged gash, through which splintered 
bone protruded, where it emerged. The 
wound was still bleeding a little. 

Billy applied his first-aid dressing as well 
as he could—which wasn’t very well—and 
also put his legging on, in order to keep as 
much mud off the bandage as possible. 
Then, quite exhausted, he lay down on his 
back and closed his eyes. 

He was thankful it had stopped raining; 
but that was all he could be thankful for. 
He couldn’t have played in worse luck. 
Better far if that ricochet had pierced his 
helmet and skull and given him a quick 
end, instead of leaving him alive and help- 
less in the middle of No Man’s Land. 

He wondered how his companions had 
fared. Had they gained safety or were their 
bodies lying in other shell holes? Had any 
of them regained the trench? Had the sur- 
vivors carried the lieutenant to safety? He 
hoped so; Razorback Barlow was the best 
officer in the battalion, even if he did love 
to work his men up. How had it happened 
this way? Frenchy said they were to jump 
the boches; and the boches jumped them! 
Had he, Billy Morphy, given the game 
away when he squeaked like a schoolgirl 
because he touched a dead man, and jabbed 
the lieutenant with his bayonet? Billy 
cursed himself for a coward, at the thought; 
and he found the thought so unpleasant he 
forced his mind to dismiss it. 

He began to think about what he should 
do. Could he regain his line? He couldn’t 
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travel very far with his shattered leg, he 
knew. And he couldn’t travel at all until 
after nightfall, for any moving, visible thing 
in No Man’s Land would be a fair mark for 
friend and foe. He didn’t think his chances 
were very good. He was nearly all in now; 
he shouldn’t be any stronger when night 
came. He knew he must be all of two hun- 
dred yards from the trench; and that is a 
long, long way for a fellow with a smashed 
leg to crawl in the darkness over a shell- 
pitted field. 

But Billy wasn’t in despair at the pros- 
pect. Indeed, he was viewing the chances 
of Private Morphy’s survival in a curiously 
impersonal manner. He was in too much 
pain and too weak to attach much impor- 
tance to life or death. It didn’t matter 
much, he thought—except for Mamie! 

The thought of Mamie pierced the haze 
of indifference that befogged his fevered 
mind. He opened his eyes again and sat up, 
and made shift, with gasps of pain 
punctuating his slow movements, to drag 
his body into a reclining position against 
the slope of the crater. He commenced to 
review his chances of escape from a different 
viewpoint; life mattered very much when 
he thought of Mamie. 

A moment ago he had been considering 
whether it wouldn’t be best to put the 
muzzle of his rifle in his mouth and touch 
the trigger off with his toe—to make a 
quick end of it and save himself useless 
suffering. He cursed himself now for enter- 
taining such a craven idea. He wasn’t dead 
yet, and wasn’t going to beina hurry! Not 
with Mamie to live for! Good old Mamie! 
He felt a new and quite unmasculine humil- 
ity as he thought of his girlk He wasn’t 
good enough to blacken her shoes; but she 
cared for him, for some mysterious reason. 
She had been all broken up when he 
enlisted, though she had concealed her 
anguish gamely and had been as proud as 
three girls over her man in uniform. But 
she couldn’t fool Billy; he knew how she 
felt. And it would be a knock-out blow for 
the poor kid if he passed in his checks. He 
wouldn’t do it! He wasn’t all in yet; he’d 
put up a fight for it, and he’d get back to the 
trench when night came, somehow or other! 

He’d nurse his strength. Billy wondered 
how long he would have to wait for dark- 
ness. He thought it must be well on in the 
day. It smelled late and there wasn’t much 
noise. The regular “‘morning hate” of Fritz’ 
artillery, which occurred just after dawn, 
was evidently long past. He must have 
been unconscious through it. Perhaps he 
hadn’t so many hours to wait after all. 
He’d pull through! There was water in his 
canteen; he’d use it sparingly, just rinsing 
out his mouth instead of drinking in gulps, 
like his fever made him lust to do. And 
as for nourishment—why, he had Mamie’s 
sack of makings! 

Coincident with the thought, he felt a 
fierce craving for a smoke. He trembled 
with eagerness and forgot the pain for the 
moment. A cigarette! That was what he 
wanted. And he had it—had the makings on 
him. Mamie’s gift! Why, he thought, with 
just one little brown-paper roll between his 
lips he’d inhale strength enough to carry 
him back to the base camp! He had a feel- 
ing of triumph. It was for this he had saved 
the sack, with the seal inviolate. With 
what true, though blind, prescience he had 
yesterday denied himself! He had felt in- 
stinctively that he should treasure Mamie’s 
present, keeping it for the moment of great 
need. He thought he was proving his love 
for her; he was, as well, preserving precious 
strength for himself against the black mo- 
ment. And the moment was upon him; 
surely his need was great. 

But he wouldn’t make a hog of himself, 
Billy immediately decided. No, indeed! 
He’d roll himself just one pill now; that 
would be sufficient to ease his body and 
clear his mind, permitting him to forget 
that cursed leg for a moment and think out 
a clear plan. Just one smoke! He’d go 
easy with the sack, getting full worth out 
of each dear flake. These makings would 
have to last all day and all night—until he 
gained the trench. That was when he 
would need them most—when he was crawl- 
ing home, dragging his leg behind him. 
Just one smoke now! And if he pulled 
through—no, when.he pulled through he’d 
sure let Mamie know what her present had 
done for him. Oh, but she would be the 
proud and happy kid! 

Billy fumbled in his breast pocket, where 
he had placed the!packet. He found the 
book of brown papers and the box of 
matches—but the sack of tobacco was 
gone! 
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Billy’s jaw dropped; and, regardless of 
the protest of his tortured leg, he sat up 
straight. His fingers probed frantically in 
the empty pocket; he bent his head and 
stared into the pocket, quite unable to be- 
lieve that his fingers told-the truth. But 
the sack of tobacco was gone, without 
doubt. The expression that crept into his 
eyes was more than chagrin—it was horror, 


He was conscious of a peculiar and most 


unpleasant sinking feeling in that organ 
which received his food. 

Hurriedly he searched in all his pockets, 
though he knew none of them contained 
what he sought. He not only found no ~ 
trace of the bag of makings, but the French 
cigarettes he had had in a lower pocket 
were, he discovered, dissolved into a sticky 
and unusable mass by the moisture from 
the wet ground he had been lying on. 

Billy cast the sodden pulpy stuff from 
him with an exclamation of disgust. What 
rotten luck! The bag of makings lost, and 
even the solace of a contemptible French 
snipe denied him—and this was the mo- 
ment of his need! He lay back in the mud 
again, weak and sick with disappointment 
and pain. His craving for a smoke, now 
that he had no tobacco, was maddening in 
its intensity. He felt his pain would go 
away if he had a cigarette. 

He called upon his Maker in a weak 
voice, asking to be blasted for a careless 
fool. Why hadn’t he buttoned the flap over 
his breast pocket? It was his own fault 
that Mamie’s gift was lost. Oh, if only he 
had the makings now! 

He wondered where he had lost the little 
sack. He remembered having his fingers 
upon it at the very moment he had been 
chosen for the scouting party. And then, 
in his crazy excitement, he had forgotten to 
button the flap over his pocket. . 

Very likely the bag had dropped out of 
his pocket while he was in the dugout, 
leaning over the can, applying the black to 
his face. Or it could have happened any 
moment while he was crawling about in No 
Man’s Land, sprawling flat beneath glares 
or dodging cadavers. It might have fallen 
out when he fell into this excavation. It 
might be lying somewhere about this shell 
hole or up there round the edge! F 

Billy sat up again at this last thought. 
His eyes eagerly inspected, not once but 


twice, every inch of soil the shell hole con- -_ 


tained. Nothing that even remotely re- 
sembled the lost treasure rewarded his 
inspection. Quite desperate, Billy essayed 
to arise and clamber out of the shell hole, 
determined to prosecute his search in the 
open. 

He clawed the sloping sides of the hole 
and dragged himself erect upon his sound 
foot. But this was all the progress he could 
make. This crater he was in was deeper 
than he was tall and its walls sloped steeply. 
To climb out was a job for a well man, 
Billy was dizzy with the pain from his 
wounded leg before he made the attempt; 
when he tried to pull himself up the slope 
with his hands he raised himself perhaps 
six inches, and then the agony that flooded 
his veins sapped the last ounce of his 
strength. He subsided upon his face, slid 
down the slope, and fell over upon his back. 

So this was his finish! thought Billy when 
the sickness had passed and he was able to 
think again. They had his number. This 
was what William Morphy was born for— 
to die in a hole like a rat in a trap. He 
couldn’t even climb out of this shell hole, 
let alone crawl back to the trench. He 
guessed he might as well kiss himself 
good-by; he was a goner, sure! 

Quite illogically Billy blamed his predica- 
ment not upon his wounded leg but upon 
his loss of the bag of makings. If he had 
the makings, he told himself, he’d be strong 
enough to climb out of this place and waltz 
away to safety and the first-aid station on 
his one foot. As it was, he was all in, and 
no mistake! And he’d be weaker by night- 
fall. No; he’d never get back now! He 
was bound west; pretty soon he’d be a Bon 
Macchabée, as the Frenchies said. All be- 
cause he had lost Mamie’s gift. Poor 
Mamie! . . Billy was sentimental, 
weak, and a bit off his head from the pain. 
He cried. 

He visualized Mamie. He was staring 
up at the muddy slope he had tried to 
climb; but he didn’t see the mud. He saw 
Mamie. 

She was sitting in the big rocker in the 
parlor of her home; the same rocker he had 
so often sat in, holding her on his lap. She 
looked so forlorn, so tiny, all alone in that 


big chair. He saw her plainly. She was Ps 
(Continued on Page 105) ; in * 
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I am not a professional advertis- 
ing writer. I am simply a salaried 
man and believe thousands of men 
have experienced the same problem 
which confronted me. 


When I was married four years 
ago my salary was $100 a month. 


It wasn’t quite enough for us for 
_all the things we wanted. ‘‘It will 
soon be larger,’’ I promised my 
wife. “‘It won’t be long before I 
have $2500 a year.” 


Well, four years passed and my 
salary has been increased to $2500. 
But the increase in salary is not in 
proportion to the increase in our 
expense. | 


To be sure, there are four of us 
now, but we don’t spend a cent 
unnecessarily. We aren’t extrava- 
gant and yet we are harder up than 
when | was getting $1200. 


To earn more—learn more 


I had a solemn session with myself 
when I realized my predicament. 


I resolved then that if there was a way 
of increasing my earning power so that I 
could step out of the class I was in—the 
class of which there are too many — into 
the class of which there are too few, I would 
do it if it took the last cent I owned. 


About that time an advertisement of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute caught my 
eye. 
$100,000 man—a successful man who 
wanted to become more successful. 


I thought if it was good for a $100,000 
man it should be good for a $2500 man. 
Anyway, it cost nothing to find out. 


I am now in my fifth month of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute Course. 
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It was the story of a big man—a 


Already, I can note my improvement. I 
haven’t had a raise, but I am not worrying 
about that now. 


I have something that the other fellows 
in my class haven’t and aren’t getting. If 
the company I am working for doesn’t 
recognize the fact, there are other com- 
panies that will. 


For the first time in my married life I 
feel free from worry, really independent. 


The solution—increased 
earning power 


I am fitting myself for one of those jobs 
that is always looking for men and am 
preparing to leave behind me forever the 
kind of a job that men have to look for. 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
asked me to write my experience for the 
benefit of other men. I do it gladly. I 
hope a thousand of them will clip the 
coupon on this page, as I did five months 
ago. It was the key that opened the door 
for me. 


It is the only door of hope I see for the 
two thousand, three thousand and four 
thousand-dollar men to fit themselves so 
that they will earn more money. 


I am doing it, and it’s the most inter- 
esting and richest experience of my life. 


Based upon the actual experience of 
‘thousands of successful men 


The Institute collects, classifies and 
transmits, thru the Modern Business 
Course and Service, the best thought and 
practice in modern business. It gives 


you a’thoro and sound ‘training in’ the: 


fundamental principles underlying a// 
departments of business. 


In our national crisis today the need 
for this broad executive training is rap- 
idly increasing. Men in all branches of 
business are being called upon to assume 
the work of others and to fill more re- 
sponsible positions. 


This demand for trained executives 
will be even greater in the coming strug- 
gle for world markets. For men and for 
women who are prepared there will be 
more opportunities than ever before to 
succeed in a big way. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often enrolled 
for the Modern Business Course and Service along 
with ambitious young men in their employ. 


Among the 70,000 subscribers are such men as 
William C. D’Arcy, President of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World; Melville W. Mix, 
President of the Dodge Mfg. Co.; A. T. Hardin, 
Vice-President of the New York Central Lines; 
E. R. Behrend, President of Hammermill Paper 
Co.; N. ‘A. Hawkins, Manager of Sales, Ford 
Motor Co.—and scores of others equally prom- 
inent. 


In the Standard Oil Co., 291 men are enrolled 
in the Alexander Hamilton Institute; in the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, 450; in the National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., 194; in the Pennsylvania Railroad, 122; 
in the General Electric Co., 399—and so on down 
the list of the biggest concerns in America. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the highest 
standing is represented in the Advisory Council of 
the Institute. : 


This Council consists of Frank A. Vanderlip, 
President of the National City Bank of New York; 
Judge E. H. Gary, head of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration; John Hays Hammond, the eminent 
engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and 
economist; and Joseph French Johnson, Dean of 


‘the New York University School of Commerce. 


‘Forging Ahead in Business”’ 


A careful reading of the interesting 112-page 
book, ‘“Forging Ahead in Business,” which we 
will send you free, will show. you how you can 
meet this problem of making more money. 


Every man and woman with eithera business or a 
career to guide to bigger, surer success should read 
this book. Simply fll out and send the coupon 
below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
30 Astor Place New York City ( & 


Send me ‘‘ FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” — Free 

Name = $ios% .. ser 
. Print here 

Business 


Address 


Business 
Position 
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STYLE 


LOOK FOR THIS EMERSON SPRING AND 
SUMMER STYLE WINDOW IN YOUR 
TOWN before you buy your next pair of shoes. 
It answers the Easter question, ‘‘What style of 
shoes will the best dressed men and boys wear 
this Spring and Summer?” 

See the EMERSON window at the nearest 
EMERSON store during this week and you can’t 
go wrong on the coming season’s smart styles. 
Go into the store and examine this season’s 
models, it places you under NO obligation to buy. 
The EMERSON agent feels his responsibility to 


you and to us. He is the representative of a 


EMERSON 
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great company which for 39 years has been making men’s 
and boys’ shoes exclusively, with but one ideal, not to get 
the greatest financial return from shoes sold, but to make the 
best shoes that could possibly be made in order to give value 
to its “EMERSON” Trade Mark. 


“1 demand for myself absolute comfort in shoes which are at the same time smart looking, well fitting and 
long wearing, and I can’t expect any other man to demand less.”’ 


March 23,1918 
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The EMERSON agent knows there will be no 
question as to long wear, THAT we have settled 
for him. His only desire will be to advise with 
you in determining the model of shoe—at the 
price you wish to pay. 


The Trade Mark is branded on the sole of every 
EMERSON shoe in the process of manufacture, 
which is your guarantee of style, quality and 
workmanship. This product of a most modern 
equipped Union factory is the result of over 39 
years of faithful and progressive manufacturing 
by an organization with but one principle 
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EMERSON SHOE COMPANY 


EMERSON 
SHOE SHOE 
COMPANY 31 Emerson Avenue, Rockland, Mass. COMPANY 


31 Emerson Ave 
Rockland, Mass. 


Send me catalog of Shoes 
carried in Stock ‘‘ Ready 
to Ship the Minute You 
Want Them.’ 


Name- S A = 


Address ——_=> : ees 


DEALE RS: Responsible, earnest shoe dealers 


who take pride in their customer's 
satisfaction will be interested to receive the Emerson 
Catalog of Shoes carried in stock. Write for it—today. 


31 Emerson Ave., 


and self-measurement blank. 


Wholesale Distributing Points 
Rockland, Mass. 


142 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 


Emerson Shoes can be found in almost every city and 
town. If you find none in your neighborhood, write direct 
to Emerson Factory, Rockland, Mass., for catalog, prices 


31 Emerson Ave. 
Rockland, Mass. 


Please send me free the 
little book ‘‘ Your Feet and 
Mine” by C. O. Emerson. 


Name. ee 


206 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


Address— 


(Continued from®=Page 102) 
dressed in black, her face was sorrowful, 
and there were dark circles beneath those 

that had been so merry and bright in 
the old days. 

Poor Mamie! She was grieving for Billy 
Morphy, who died in No Man’s Land. This 
was what he had brought her to with his 
stupid carelessness! Billy groaned. He 
tasted the big salt tears from his own eyes. 
He tried to talk to Mamie; to tell her not to 
grieve; that it was the luck of the times 
and would come out all right in the end. 

Then, just as she seemed to be listening 
to him, she and the rocker disappeared 
from the mud bank. The place she had 
occupied was filled, most strangely, by a 
German soldier in a shapeless field-gray 
uniform, high boots and shrapnel helmet— 
aragged, mud-plastered scarecrow of a Hun. 

Billy stared in amazement at this ap- 

arition. The apparition stared back at 

im. It smiled. And, as though Billy were 
not enough astonished, it spoke—good 
United States talk. 

“Hello, bo!” it said. 

. This homelike salutation from such 
source was sufficient to gather and focus 
Billy’s wandering wits. This was no ap- 
parition, he apprehended; no figment of his 
fevered mind. This guy was flesh and 
blood! An enemy! 

_ Billy sat up and reached for his rifle, 
which was lying in the mud at the bottom 
of the shell hole. 

“Nein! Nein!” exclaimed the enemy. 

He leaped and landed beside Billy; and 
the latter felt himself thrown violently back- 
ward, which drew from him an agonized 
yelp. It was truly a flesh-and-blood ap- 
parition, and it sat firmly upon Billy’s 
chest. Billy couldn’t see for a moment, 
because of the pain; but when the mist dis- 
solved he beheld a very dirty and serious 
face hovering over him, talking earnestly. 

“Kamerad! Kamerad!”’ it was saying. 
“T am your prisoner!’’ 

“Ow! My leg! Get off 0’ me, you big 
stiff!”’ gasped Billy. 

He complied promptly and Billy breathed 
freely again. But the German was taking 
no chances; he picked up Billy’s rifle and 
tossed it over the edge of the shell hole. 

“Mein Gott! I would not killed by an 
American be!”’ he explained. Then heshook 
his head moodily. “You hear?” he asked 
Billy. “I say: Mein Gott! Mein Gott! So 
long have I—nein; I for so long 
broke off and swore; and then continued, 
enunciating slowly: “I mean, I been with 
the Germans so long I ain’t able to talk 
good American any more.” He looked 
closely at the insignia on Billy’s collar. 
“U.:S.,” he said. “The U. S. A. Say, 
maybe that don’t look good to me!” 

“Who—who——” commenced Billy. 

“Otto SchoefHler; Seventy-third Regi- 
ment, Prussian,” said the other succinctly— 
“that is,’”’jhe added, “I was. Not now. I’m 
through Beat it! I’m American.” 

_“Huh?’fejaculated Billy. 

“Sure!’’ returned the other. “I lived in 
San Francisco since I was eight years old, 
until—two years and nine months have 
I been in this hell!’’ 

“What? Why, that’s where I’m from!” 
exclaimed Billy. 

“Huh! You? You from Frisco?” an- 
swered the German. “Well, what do you 
know about that!” He squatted down on 
his haunches and stared at Billy as though 
the latter were the most wonderful sight in 
the world. “You from Frisco!” he repeated. 
“And we meet’ out here!” He shook his 
head. “It must be God!” he remarked in 
an awed voice. Then he demanded eagerly: 
“You know my folks? What part of town 
are you from? My old man runs a grocery 
out in North Beach—on Filbert Street. 
Ever hear of him—Gus Schoeffler?”’ 

“No; I’m from the Mission,” replied 
Billy. “But, say, if you’re from the old 
town, what you doing over here in that 
Tl ” 


Otto Schoeffler glanced at his grimy, 
baggy uniform, and swore bitterly in mixed 
English and German. 

“Oh, I am German born,” he told Billy, 
and cursed again. “But I am not proud of 
it—not any more. I am American—all 
American. I always have been. But I was 
ayoung fool. How should I know? War— 
I thought it was fun. When the war broke 
out my two chums, they were going home, 

use they were reservists. And I—I 
thought Germany was right; I-thought 
I would go too. I thought it was fun. 

! What a damn fool I was!” 

_He broke off abruptly and sat staring at 
boots, shaking his head soberly, as 


! 


” He. 
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though emphasizing the vast extent of that 
folly which made him think war was fun. 

“My chums,” he said, after a moment, 
“got their wooden crosses. Yes. One in 
Serbia; one at Verdun. Mein Gott, such 
things have I seen—and done!” 

Billy was regarding his visitor with a 
curious and rather fearful gaze. He had 
not as yet recovered from his. amazement 
at the other’s marvelous materialization 
there on the mud bank; and, despite the 
evidences of his senses, he half expected to 
see the odd, dejected-looking figure dissolve 
and disappear—as Mamie had disap- 
peared. 

And the fellow’s speech was as amazing 
as his presence, A townie—out here in No 
Man’s Land—in a German uniform! A 
real live Hun, who said he was from San 
Francisco and proclaimed himself the pris- 
oner of a wounded man, and talked about 
his old man’s store in Filbert Street! 

If Billy hadn’t felt Otto Schoeffler’s 
weight upon his chest he would have be- 
lieved himself light-headed. As it was, he 
couldn’t be sure he heard aright; and if he 
did, that ‘his visitor was not playing some 
game with him. Billy had heard a lot 
about the boche’s trickiness. He couldn’t 
see much of Otto Schoeffler’s face, for it 
was: shaded by the shrapnel helmet and 
caked with mud. Beneath the mud was 
visible a disguise of blackening—just ‘as 
there was upon Billy’s own face. When 
Billy noticed it he thought suddenly that 
this man ‘must have been in the hostile 
patrol the night before. 

“How’d you get here?’’ he demanded 
abruptly. ‘Were you in that. bunch that 
jumped us last night?’’ 

The German came out of his musing 
mood with a start. 

“Eh? Yes; of course,’ he answered. 
“But, say, I didn’t know it was an Amer- 
ican patrol. My Heaven—no! None of us 
knew.. We thought it was French. They’ll 
feel pretty rotten over there when they find 
out.’’ He jerked his head in the general 
direction of the German line. ‘‘They don’t 
believe it, you know. The High Command, 
it: tells them that Americans won’t fight. 
And ‘already you are in the trenches! I 
knew you’d’come, ofcourse. I told them, 
and they cursed and laughed. I knew you’d 
come. I was just waiting for you; but I 
didn’t think—sgo soon.”” He heaved a great 
sigh and smiled contentedly at Billy. “Say, 
yuh look good to me, kid!’’ he concluded. 

“My pardners?” queried Billy. ““What— 
did they get away?”’ 

The German nodded. 

' “Yes; I think so,” he said. “ Your trench 
opened fire almost immediately. Your pa- 
trol must have got back—except you. Say, 
how is it you Why, if I ain’t a bone- 
head! Your leg? Lemme see!” 

He wiped his hands nearly clean upon 
the lining of his coat and set about examin- 
ing Billy’s hurt. He apologized for not do- 
ing it sooner. His joy had taken his wits, 
he said. 

He removed the legging and the bandage, 
and exposed the wound. He pursed his lips 
at the sight, and then smiled. ; 

“You're lucky!’ he told Billy. “This 
will bring you a nice clean bed in a hospital 
for about three months. Doesn’t that listen 
pretty good?” 

It did. A nice clean bed would have 
seemed heaven to Billy; but he didn’t like 
the probable location of that bed, and said 
so 


“TJ ain’t stuck on any German bed,” he 
said. “And, anyhow, how you going to 
get me back? I can’t walk. Can’t even 
get out of this hole; tried it.’ 

“German bed! Germany!” exclaimed 
the other. ‘‘You are not my prisoner; Iam 
your prisoner. ] surrendered. You heard 
me. If I go back they’ll shoot me. And 
I’d rather be shot than fight against Amer- 
icans. No; we'll go to your trench. We'll 
make it, all right, with any luck. I’ll carry 
you. After dark. What luck I found you! 
For me, I mean. I was afraid I’d never get 
through the wire without being potted. 
But, with you —— Say, you know your 
way back? You know the way by night?”’ 

“Sure!” assured Billy. “‘You bet I do!” 

Billy’sspirits weremounting. Hewatched 
his strangely captured prisoner deftly re- 
bandage the leg. Otto Schoeffler’s fingers 
were expert at the task and his touch gentle. 
“T’ve had lots of practice at this,” he told 
Billy. “I was stretcher bearer for a year.” 
The leg fgave much less pain when the 
bandaging was finished; or perhaps it was 
because he no longer minded the pain. 
Billy had decided that this self-styled pris- 
oner was genuine. 
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The Forgotten Fighter 


Is almost unknown in the U. S. 
Service. Parents,wives, brothers, 
sisters, sweethearts, friends and 
total strangers send from time 
to time packages containing 
welcome variation from Uncle 
Sam’s fighting fare. 


Ourattractive “Blighty Bundles,” 
carefully packed, containing 
the articles which satisfy the 
craving, have delighted thou- 
sands of boys in the Service 
and encouraged them with the 
knowledge that they were re- 
membered at home. 


“Black Cat Kit” 


Carefully packed, 
ready for mailing. 


Weight, 3% Pounds 


-CONTENTS 
1 tin Tobacco. 
2 pkgs. “Smokes.” 2 cakes Soap 
1 pkg. Fancy Crackers 
1 tin Sugar Wafers 
2 cakes Sweet Chocolate 
2 pkgs. Chewing Gum. 1 pkg. Mints 
1 pkg. Candy. 1 pkg. WaferLozenges 
2 pkgs. Nut Fruit Ration 
1 Acknowledgment Postcard 
PRICE 
Including postage abroad . . $2.50 
Difference returned when sent 
to Home Cantonments 


SEND US CARD TO BE ENCLOSED 


You have a boy in the Service who has 
no other friend at home. If you’ll adopt 
him we'll send you his name. Ask 
us to send a “‘ Black Cat’”’ Kit now and 
mailyoualistofother’* BlightyBundle” 
assortments for future shipments. 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


Importers and Grocers 
(Established 1831) 
DEPARTMENT H 

229 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Made in America, by 
the makers of No. 4711 
White Rose GlycerineSoap 
and No. 4711 Bath Salts. 
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is the original product— 
the same today in its su- 
perior qualities as when 
refined people first ac- 
claimed it. 


Made in U.S.A. 
MULHENS & KROPFF 


Dept. No. 24 
25 West 45th St., N.Y. 
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600 Shaves 


Blade 
Yes, and more, That's the 
record of many men whoshavethem- 
selves. Old blades made sharper 
than new—in 10 seconds. For all 
Safety Razors. Quick, velvety shaves 
for life with wonderful, new 


Rotastrop 


Just drop blade in, turn handle. 
Nothing to get out of order. Ma- 
chine gives “heel and toe action,” 
just like a barber strops a razor. 

10 Days’ Free Trial—write for 
wag) booklet. Send name of nearest 
dealer and state make of razor. 


ery” Burke Mfg. Co., Dept. 247 
Write for 


WANTED NEW IDEAS Wi, @ 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free, Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentabllity. 


Dayton, 0. 
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There wasn’t much doubt about his get- 
ting back to the trench now, with this fel- 
low to help him along. And to fetch a 
prisoner back with him! It would wipe out 
the disgrace of last night. Billy felt much 
better about last night, now that he knew 
his companions had probably escaped. He 
felt still better when Otto Schoeffler re- 
counted further details of last night’s hap- 
penings. 

“Tf your party hadn’t discovered us 
he said. “My heaven, in another minute 
we'd ’a’ had you surrounded! There were 
a dozen of us and we were laying for you 
for four nights.” 

“Laying for us!” cried Billy. “Why, our 
Frenchy said we were laying for you!” 

“T know,” answered the other. “That’s 
what the oberlieutenant said. Hesaid you’d 
come back if we waited long enough. My 
God, he was full of hate! A week ago his 
brother went out with a patrol and didn’t 
come back. The oberlieutenant went out 
the next night and found where his brother 
had been ambushed. He said they would 
surely come back and try it again. And so 
he led a party every night and surrounded 
that place, and waited. But we thought 
they were French—not Americans! The 
oberlieutenant gave us orders to kill; no 
prisoners! And we were just closing in 
ae you discovered us and someone said 
‘O ? ” 

“Oh!” echoed Billy, on his own account. 

He began to feel proud of himself. He— 
Morphy—had saved the patrol! That ex- 
clamation wrung from the lieutenant when 
he tickled him with his bayonet point had 
really saved them all from being slaughtered. 
Wait till he told that in the trench! 

“You know, I thought right away there 
was somethingifunny about that ‘Oh!’”’ con- 
tinued the prisoner. “A Frenchman does 
not say Oh! like that. I thought it was an 
Englishman. I didn’t dream it was good 
old U. S. A. talk—not just then. All the 
same, I didn’t use my rifle to try and get 
any of you. I am sick of killing! And the 
oberlieutenant’s brother was a brute like 
himself. 

“T started right away back to our trench; 
and then I put my hand out, as I crawled. 
And, say, I knew right away we had been 
in contact with Americans. My heaven, 
what athrill! Iknew; I wassure. It hap- 
pened just like that.” He snapped his 
fingers to show how quickly it had hap- 
pened. “I knew the Americans had arrived 
and were facing us. I made up my mind 
right away I would never go back to the 
German trench. 

“T turned right round and started to 
crawl back in this direction. I said to 
myself I would join my own people—the 
And then I 
bumped into the oberlieutenant.”’ Otto 
Schoeffler smiled at the recollection. “The 
oberlieutenant cursed me, and I knew him 
by his voice. So I shoved my bayonet into 
his body and left him kicking there, and 
then crawled into a shell hole and lay 
down; for your machine guns were open- 
ing up.” 

“What?” cried Billy, horrified. ‘You 
stuck your own officer?”’ 

Otto Schoeffler cursed passionately. 

“Yes; I stuck him!” he told Billy. 
“You think that is horrible—hein? Well, 
when you have seen as much of this war as 
I have, and know as much about Prussian 
officers as I know, you won’t think it 
horrible. Here—look!”’ 

He took off his helmet and indicated that 
Billy was to regard him closely. Billy did 
so. He saw a thin, haggard, lined face 
beneath the grime, the brooding grave eyes 
of the veteran soldier, and hair that was 
tinged with gray at the temples and above 
the ears. Otto Schoeffler did not look like 
a brutal man; he looked like a weary and a 
bitter man. 

“How old do you think I am?” he asked 
Billy. 

“Thirty-five or forty,’ 
promptly. 

“Tm twenty-three,” said the other. “‘Do 
you get that—what it means? I was just a 


” 


replied Billy 


| kid; and now I’m an old man! Two years 


and nine months! Say, can you guess what 
it means to be two years and nine months 
in the German Army? Well, it means I’ve 
been a slave—a killing, murdering slave; a 
piece of scum, not good enough for my of- 
ficers to wipe their boots on! That’s what 
it means.” 

“Yes; I’ve heard they were pretty hard 
on you guys over there,’’ commented Billy. 

“Hard!”’ said Schoeffler. “Say—notice 
this?” He placed a finger on his cheek 
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a swelling of the flesh that indicated a large 
bruise. “ Well, the oberlieutenant did that,” 
the man continued. ‘I didn’t get out of 
his way quickly enough one day before we 
came into the line this last time. He didn’t 
hit me with his fist—no; he’d have soiled 
his hands. He hit me with the butt of his 
pistol—just like he would hit a cur that got 
in his way. And it was nothing to my com- 
rades. They were used to it. Used to it! 
And in San Francisco no man ever hit me 
or cursed me without my hitting or cursing 
back! Well, that’s the German Army!”’ he 
concluded simply. . 

He sat brooding for a moment. 

“Two years and nine months of it!’’ he 
went on. ‘They made a devil out of me— 
made all of us devils. The things I have 
seen—and done—had to do! In Russia, in 
Belgium, in Serbia—everywhere. Execu- 
tions—poor country people, women and 
little children!’’ He shook his head soberly. 
“You can’t guess what it was like,” he told 


illy. 

“But the soldiers are getting tired of it,”’ 
he continued. ‘‘Some day there’ll be a big 
explosion over there; and the German Army 
will go like that!’”’ He made an expressive 
upward gesture with his hands. ‘‘They 
know now that the High Command lied to 
them about the war. They know the world 
hates them—and why. They know what 
the Russians did. All this year, whenever 
we'd get together where the officers couldn’t 
overhear, we’d talk about Russia. They 
know how their folks at home are stary- 
ing—all for the glory of the War Lords! 
The rich—they have plenty; but the poor 
people are hungry and die like flies. That’s 
Germany! But it won’t last forever. The 
soldiers are talking; by and by they’ll act. 
Then I would not be a German of- 
ficer!” 

“Well, Dutchy, you’re out of it now,”’ 
commiserated Billy. “‘You pack me back 
to my trench and you'll be all right. But 
it’s too bad; they’ll count you a prisoner 
and book you to the cage. They ought to 
give you the right kind of uniform and let 
you get a crack from the right side.” 

“I’m satisfied,” said Otto Schoeffler. 
“T’m tickled to death to be a prisoner of the 
Americans. You bet! I’d have deserted 
long ago, to the French or English, only for 
the things I’d seen our fellows do. I was 
afraid they wouldn’t make me prisoner! 
But Americans—that’s different! I’m 
American myself, if I did make a damn- 
fool mistake two years and nine months 
ago. I don’t care if they do hold me pris- 
oner in France till the war i& over. It’ll be 
better than what I’ve left—you bet! And 
maybe I’ll be able to write home, and hear 
from my mother and my old man. Oh, 
I’m satisfied !’’ He heaved a contented sigh. 
“And to think,” he added, “I’d never have 
known you were Americans if I hadn’t 
planked my hand down on that bag of 
makin’s last night in the dark!”’ 

“What’s that?” exclaimed Billy, sitting 
up, wide-eyed. 

“Sure!” affirmed his prisoner. “Put my 
hand right on it as I started to crawl back 
to the German line. I knew right away 
what it was. I knew that only an Amer- 
ican soldier could have dropped that.” 

He drew Mamie’s gift out of his pocket, 
held it up and eyed it fondly. It was 
rather muddy, but usable; and the seal had 
not been broken. 

“‘T’d like to have a smoke!”’ said Otto 
Schoeffler. ‘“‘Say, fella, you ain’t got a 
paper on you, have you?”’ 

Billy reached out and snatched the sack 
from the German’s hand. 

“It’s mine!’’ he declared. “TI lost it. 
And, by jinks, you found it! Well, what 
do you know about that?’’ He fondled the 
sack in his hands and eyed it lovingly. 
“My girl sent it to me,” he told the other. 
“And I’d just about as soon have lost a leg 
as lost it. Like a blamed mutt, I did lose 
= ! ” 


“Mighty lucky you did,’ commented 
Otto Schoeffler—‘‘for you as well as me. If 
I hadn’t found it I’d never have had the 
nerve to try to reach your lines; and I’d 
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never have had the nerve to go scouting 
round No Man’s Land, in daylight, looking 
for something I could use for cigarette 
paper. And if I hadn’t found you you’d 
never got out of this hole, with that bum 
leg. Say, you’ve got the papers, ain’t you? 
And you'll stake me to the makin’s? [I 
ain’t had a smoke of real tobacco for so long 
I forget how it tastes!” 

Billy handed back the sack, with papers 
and matches. 

“Help yourself,” he said. ‘Then roll me 
one—my fingers are shaking so I’d spill 
some. Oh-h, boy-y! We'll pull through 
now, all right!” 


It was raining again and the night was as 
black as the preceding one. The mood of 
Ruddy Matthews, as he lay in the sap head 
on listening post, was as black as the night. 
He was sorrowful; and rage burned within 
him. He couldn’t help thinking of his 
chum, Billy Morphy, lying dead out there 
in No Man’s Land. 


Of course he knew there was a chance 


that Billy was not dead, but sprawled 
somewhere in the mud, wounded and help- 
less. He knew, too, that Sergeant Nicole 
was going to lead a party out later in the 
night to look for Billy; but the Frenchman 
admitted it was only a-thousand-to-one 
chance they would find him, dead or alive. 
If Billy wasn’t dead yet, it was the worse 
for poor Billy, thought Ruddy. And, by 
the Lord, it was going to be the worse for 
those blanked squareheads when he got 
another crack at them! They’d pay for 
Billy Morphy! 

Ruddy was nervous and alert. Hethought 
he heard a rustling noise in the darkness in 
front of him. He listened intently, wonder- 
ing and hoping that the boches were really 
trying some fresh devilment. He whis- 
pered to the corporal, next to him. 

The corporal listened. Quite suddenly 
he lifted his flare pistol and shot. The light 
described a graceful curve, struck the ground 
some forty yards distant, and burst. 

Within the circle of that brilliant glare 
the startled observers beheld a man crawl- 
ing upon his hands and knees toward them. 
ae man was unmistakably an enemy sol- 

ier. 

Upon the crawler’s back was riding a 
second man, who was just as unmistak- 
ably their own Billy Morphy—or his ghost! 
They had no time to decide which, or even 
to lift their rifles, when there came from the 
rider a hail in a well-known, earnest and 
material voice: 

“Hey! Don’t shoot, guys! 
Morphy—and a prisoner!”’ 

And to their added astonishment there 
came a confirming hail from the ridden: 


It’s me, 


“Yes, fellas; I’m a prisoner!’’ The ac- 


cents were somewhat guttural, but none 
the less American. 

So came Private Morphy back to his 
own. 


Sometime later Otto Schoeffler, late of 


the Seventy-third Regiment, Prussian, sat 
on the firing step in the American fire 
trench, alternately munching a white-bread 
salmon sandwich and sipping hot strong 
coffee. He blubbered for pure joy as he ate 
and drank. 

“Taste good?’’ He echoed the remark 
of the interested half circle regarding him. 
“Say, fellas, you can’t imagine! My 
heaven, the only coffee I’ve drank in two 
years was acorn coffee; and as for salmon 
and white bread, I ain’t clamped my jaws 
into anything so fine since I left Frisco! 
Say, it’s just like home to sit here fillin’ up 
and listening to you fellas talk.” 

The stretcher containing the hero of the 


hour came along the trench, bound for the © 


rear. 


“Well, so long, Dutch!’ Billy called 


cheerfully. ‘I’m on my way to that nice 
clean bed. I’ll see you in Frisco when it’s 
over.” 

The prisoner stood up and wrung the 
wounded man’s hand. 

“So long!’’ he said. ‘‘Hope you have 
luck with the leg! Don’t forget—Filbert 
and Stockton Streets; that’s my hang-out 
at home.” 

Billy pressed a little book of cigarette 
papers and a very limp sack of tobacco into 
the other’s hand. 

“There’s a pill or two left, Dutch,” he 


said. “ You’ll need it more than me—down | 
in the cage. I’ll get more in the hospital. — 


It was a life-saver to-day, wasn’t it?”’ 


“My God, yes!” exclaimed Otto Schoef-_ 


fler. “If it hadn’t been for the bag of 


{ 
’ ” - 


makin’s —— : 
“No!” called Billy as they carried him 


away. “If it hadn’t been for Mamie!’ 
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“Internal Gear Drive— ‘he Power Behind 
Means More Mileage—Less F uel 


OTOR TRUCK POWER is now taxed far beyond the ordinary. Republic 
power with the internal gear drive takes care of the extraordinary demands of 
today. The Republic-Torbensen internal gear drive,‘“The Power Behind,’’transmits 
the utmost power to the road wheels. With construction for excess demands 
throughout, Republic Trucks do more work on a gallon of fuel—give you more 


: mileage and more speed, carrying bigger loads. This is why Republic Trucks € : 
E offset the high price of gasoline and give you most satisfactory service. . 2 
: Seven Models, °4-ton to 5-ton eB 
Republic Special, 34-ton chassis, $995; Re- chassis, $2950; 5-ton Thoroughbred chassis, ie i 
. & public Dispatch, maximum capacity 1500 $4500. All prices f.o.b. factory. We furnish “| 
AS i lbs., for delivery purposes, $895; 1-ton with every type of body, including hoist, gravity e 
oe bow top and stake or express body, $1295; and elevating dump. 7 
7: ee 1%-ton chassis, $1650; 2-ton chas- Write for book on any model in which a 
= ey sis, $1975; 3%-ton Dreadnaught you are interested. 
i Republic Motor Truck Soe ‘hee Rie et rie 

2 ealers an ervi att t 

e Company, Inc. Over 1200 Distributing Centers 

a Dept. Y Alma, Michigan 
ett 
I caer oo ta iid 


This cut aliuetsaieet the internal gear 
drive of Republic trucks. A massive 
I-Beam carries the entire load. The 
* drive axle is separate, and its sole 
work is to drive the truck— 
to move the load. Cutshows 
how pinion is meshed inin- 


wo 


: ; ternal gears on road wheels 
ibe ; between hub and rim— 
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The Acropolis presented art and architectural ideals at their 
purest. The fragments that remain of the demolished dream in 
marble still hint its haunting beauty. 

As everybody knows, the marvelous light which bathes this lofty 
picture has always provoked the wonder and admiration of artists, 

writers and travelers. The shattered citadel and crumbling temples 
traced against the heavens— perfect clarity of light gives them dis- 
tinctness of outline against the blue. It is a crystal clearness that 
renders distance nothing to the vision, gives remote objects all of 
their detail, robs shadows of their depth and gloom—a perfect day- 
light wrought by sky and sea with sun-rays in a magic manner. 


The Ideal Light 


The ideal light is daylight. The artificial light nearest the ideal is 
Brascolite. Just as the sky and sea of Athens reflect and diffuse the 
sun-rays, Brascolite achieves a pure, clear, even luminant by reflection 
and diffusion, 


There is a Brascolite for every purpose, artistic or practical. Its scope 
of design, from classic to modern, adapts it to every style of architecture, 
and its variety to every edifice—public or private—whether it be a 
library, a church, a state capitol, an office or a home. 


Address us for specific information or expert calculation of your 
lighting needs; also for portfolio of photographic illustrations of 
Brascolite’s wide range of use. 


Brascolite will be demonstrated by your local dealer to prove its 
advantages. 


io New’ oO 30 Chureh St. Boston, 232 Old South Lape Peg aupay 
- Wells St. “LE San Francisco, 
es ‘hiladelphia, 4 3 132 Lick Bidg. 
‘ 1007 Land Title Bldg Minneapolis, 417 First 
Atlanta. 1313 Healey Bldg. j Nat'l Soo Line Bldgs. 


THE, IDEAL. LIGHT 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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“SSIMILIA SIMILIBUS CURANTUR” 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Henry sighed and started for the door. 
He turned with his hand on the knob. 

“T still think I belong there,’ was his 
parting shot. ; 

“Might as well settle this thing right 
now,” said Waddles to himself. Then he 
lifted up his voice in a howl that made the 
electric lights quiver. ‘‘Send Tomin here!”’ 

The head bar boy appeared, grinning 
from ear to ear. 

“Tom,” said Waddles, “‘don’t you know 
you oughtn’t to slip a shot of gin into an 
old man’s lemonade?”’ 

* Ain’t nobody gits gin in his lemonade, 
suh, *less he awdeh it thataway.”’ 

“What did Mr. Peacock have?” 

“Plain lemonade, suh.”’ 

“No kick in it at all?” 

“Not even a wiggle, suh.”’ 

“That'll do,’ said Waddles; and Tom 
went back to his work. There was a long 
silence. By his labored breathing I judged 
that Waddles was lacing his shoes. Once 
more he thought aloud. 

“Tom wouldn’t lie to me, so it wasn’t 
gin. Now, I wonder. . . . I wonder if 
that old coot has got what they call ‘de- 
lusions of grandeur’?”’ 


qr 


N THE Monday following the contest 
for the Hemmingway Cup I met the 
Bish at the country club. We arrived there 
between nine and ten in the morning, and 
the first man we saw was Mr. Henry Pea- 
cock. He was out on the eighteenth fair- 
way practicing approach shots, and the 
putting green was speckled with balls. 
“Hello!” said the Bish. ‘‘Look who’s 
here! Practicing too. You don’t suppose 
that old chump is going to try to make a 
golfer of himself, this late along?” 


“Gentlemen! I Crave 
Your Indulgence for a 
Moment! I Have Here a 
Trophy Which I May Say is 
Unique in Golfing History!"' 


I said that it appeared that way. 

“One-club practice is all right for a be- 
ginner,’’ said the Bish, ‘‘ because he hasn’t 
any bad habits to overcome; but this poor 
nut didn’t take up the game till he was 
forty, and when he learned it he learned it 
all wrong. -He can practice till he’s black 
in the face and it won’t do him any good. 
Don’t you think we’d better page Doc 
Osler and have him put out of his misery?”’ 

It was then that I told the Bish about 
Henry’s desire to break into Class A, and 
he whistled. 

“Tt got him quick, didn’t it?” said he. 
“Well, there’s no fool liké an old Zool.” 

Half an hour later this was made quite 
plain tous. Henry came into the clubhouse 
to get a drink of water. Now, I did not 
know him very well and the Bish had only 
a nodding acquaintance with him, but he 
greeted us as long-lost brothers. I did not 
understand his cordiality at first, but the 
reason for it was soon apparent. Henry 
wanted to. know whether we had a match 
up for the afternoon. 

“Sorry,” lied the Bish; “we’re already 
hooked up with.a foursome.”’ 

Henry said he was. sorry too; and more- 
over he looked it. 

“Twas thinking I might get in with you,” 
said he. ‘‘What I'need is the—er—oppor- 
tunity to study better players—er—get 
some real competition. Somebody that 
will make me do my best all the time. 
Don’t you think that will help my game?” 


“Doubtless,” said the Bish in his deepest | 


tone; ‘‘but at the same time you shouldn’t 
get too far out of your class. There is a 
difference between being spurred on by 


competition and being discouraged by it.’’ | 
“T shot an eighty-two last Saturday,’’ | 


said Henry quickly. 
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PRESERVE 


the LEATHER 


LIQUIDS an/ PASTES 
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BLACK \WHITE.TAN, 
DARK BROWN” OR 
OX-BLOOD SHOES 

Shoes keep well and 
look well when you use 
2 in | Shoe Peclishes. 
They keep the leather 
soft, prevent cracking 
and save you money by 
making your shoes last 
longer. They are the 
quality polishes as well 
as the economical pol- 
ishes. A 2 in | shine is 
quick, brilliant and 
lasting. 


THE F. F, DALLEY CORPORATIONS, LTD. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


KEEP YOUR > 
| SHOES NEAT — 
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Rapid Inspection Limit Gage 
for external diameters 
or sizes 


Gages 

Taps 

Screw Threading Dies 
Screw Plates 
Reamers 

Pipe Tools 

Lathes 

Screw Machines 
Grinders 

Cold Saw Sharpeners 
Cutting-off Machines 
Threading Machines 


illions 


HEN hostilities in Europe cease, mil- 

\ \/ lions of men across the water who are 
now making munitions, guns, motor- 

trucks, and other mechanical products for mil- 
itary purposes, will turn for livelihood to indus- 
trial pursuits. They will jump quickly from the 
one calling to the other. And they will use the 
knowledge of precision-and-speed in quantity- 
production that they have gained during the 


% war. America will be forced into industrial com- 


petition with this old-world skill and training. 


Europe will be able to produce a great volume 
of machinery with speed-and-accuracy through 
the use of limit gages. When we are training 
our workmen to meet foreign competition, 
European manufacturers will gather the har- 
vest that always rewards the foresighted. 
Another of our problems is the standardization 
of production; to establish interchangeability 
of parts, GT’ D Limit Gages will solve assem- 
bling difficulties. 


Absolute accuracy is impossible. In many 
cases Over-precision means a waste of money. 
A wagon-skein may be “‘near-size’’ and still 
take the wheel—but a roller-bearing must be 
accurate to a high degree. It is necessary to 
establish the permissible tolerance of dimen- 
sion that will meet requirements. @‘T D Limit 
Gages rigidly apply that tolerance. The prod- 
uct of an automatic machine may be gaged at 
the rate of several hundred pieces an hour— 
with the output kept running accurate to size. 


The limit gage will stop ‘guessing it’s all 
right.’ It will put a stop to the scrapping of 
spoiled parts. It will insure accuracy and 
speed with quantity. It will lower the cost of 
It will insure a bigger, better 
day’s work, with full profits. But to meet the 
competition in store for us, America must 


assembling. 


move—and move fast. 


Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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“So I hear. 
brassy shots did you hole out? 

“Not one. It—it wasn’t luck. It was 
good steady play.” 

“He admits it,”” murmured the Bish, but 
Henry didn’t even hear him. 

“Good steady play,” he repeated. ‘“‘ What 
a man does once he can do again. Eighty- 
two. Six strokes above the par of the 
course. My net was twelve strokes below 
it—due, of course, to a ridiculously high 
handicap. I—I intend to have that altered. 
Highty-two is Class-A golf.” 

“Or an accident,”’ said the Bish rather 
coldly. 

“Steady golf is never an accident,” ar- 
gued Henry. “I have thought it all out 
and come to the conclusion that what I 
need now is keener competition—er—bet- 
ter men to play with; and’’—this with a 
trace of stubbornness in his tone—‘‘I mean 
to find them.”’ 

The Bish kicked my foot under the table. 

“That’s all very well,” said he, “‘but— 
how about the Old Guard?” 

poke wretched renegade squirmed in his 
chair. 
“That,”” said he, “will adjust itself 
later.” 

“You mean that you’ll break away?”’ 

“T didn’t say so, did I?” 

“No, but you’ve been talking about 
keener competition.” 

Henry was not pleased with the turn the 
conversation had taken. He rose to go. 

“Woodson and Totten and Miller are 
fine fellows,” said he. ‘Personally I hold 
them in the highest esteem, but you must 
admit that they are poor golfers. Not one 
of them ever shot an eighty-five. I—I have 
my own game to consider. . You’re 
quite sure you won’t have a vacancy this 
afternoon?” 

“Oh, quite,” said the Bish, and Henry 
toddled back to his practice. It was well 
that he left us, for the Bish was on the 
point of an explosion. 

“Well!” said he. ‘‘The conceited, un- 
grateful old scoundrel! Got his own game 
to consider—did you hear that? Just one 
fair-to-middling score in his whole worth- 
less life, and now he’s too swelled up to 
associate with the fellows who have played 
with him all these years, stood for his little 
meannesses, covered up his faults and over- 
looked his shortcomings! Keener competi- 
tion, eh? Pah! Would you play with 
him?” 

“Not on a bet!” said I. 

On the following Wednesday the Old 
Guard counted noses and found itself short 
the star member. Lacking the courage or 
the decency to inform his friends of: his 
change of program, Peacock took the line 
of least resistance and elected to escape 
them by a late arrival. Sam Totten made 
several flying trips into the locker room in 
search of his partner,-but he gave up at 
last, and at one-thirty the Old Guard drove 
off, a threesome. 

At one-thirty-two Henry sneaked into 
the clubhouse and announced that he was 
without a match. The news did not create 
any great furore. All the Class-A foursomes 
were made up, and, to make matters worse, 
the Bish had been doing a little quiet but 
effective missionary work. 

Henry’s advances brought him smack up 
against a stone wall of polite but definite 
refusal. The cup winner was left out in 
the cold. 

He finally picked up Uncle George Saw- 
yer, it being a matter of Uncle George or 
nobody. 

Uncle George is a twenty-four-handicap 
man, but only when he is at the very top 
of his game, and he is deaf as a post, left- 
handed and a confirmed slicer. In addi- 
tion to these misfortunes Uncle George is 
blessed with the disposition of a dyspeptic 
wildcat, and I imagine that Mr. Peacock 
did not have a pleasant afternoon. The Old 
Guard pounced on him when he came into 
the lounging room at five o’clock. 

“Hey! Why didn’t you say that you’d 
be late?’’ demanded Sam Totten. ‘‘We’d 
have waited for you.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” said Henry—and he 
looked like a sheep-killing dog surprised 
with the wool in his teeth—“‘I’ll tell you: 
The fact of the matter is I—I didn’t know 
just how late I was going to be, and I didn’t 
think it would be fair to you ——” 

““ Apology’s accepted,” said Jumbo, ‘but 
don’t let it happen again. And you went 
and picked on poor old Sawyer too. You— 
a cup winner—picking on a cripple like 
that! Henry, where do you expect to go 
rey you die? Ain’t you ashamed of your- 
self?” 


So I hear. And how many 


” 
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“We've got it all fixed up to play at San F 


Gabriel next Saturday,” put in Peter Mil- 


ler. ‘You'll go, of course?”’ 

“Vl ring up and let you know,” said 
Henry, and slipped away to the shower 
room, ; 

I do not know what lies he told over the 
telephone or how he managed. to squirm 
out of the San Gabriel trip, but I do know 
that he turned up at the country club at 
eleven o’clock on Saturday morning and 
spent two hours panhandling everybody in 
sight for a match. The keen competition 
fought very shy of Mr. Peacock, thanks to 
the Bish and his whispering campaign. 
Everybody wasscrupulously polite to him— 
some even expressed regret—but nobody 
seemed to need a fourth man. 

““They’re just as glad to see him as if he 
had smallpox,” grinned the Bish. ‘“ Well, 
I’ve got a heart that beats for my fellow 
man. I’d hate to see Peacock left without 
any kind of a match. Old Sawyer is asleep 


on the front porch. I’ll go and tell him 


that Peacock is here looking for him.” 

It has been years since anyone sought 
Uncle George’s company, and the old chap 
was delighted, but if Henry was pleased he 
managed to conceal his happiness. I learned 
later that their twosome wound up in a 
jawing match on the sixteenth green, in 
which Uncle George had all the better of it 
because he couldn’t hear any of the things 
that Henry called him. They came to grief 
over a question of the rules; and Waddles, 
when appealed to, decided that they were 
both wrong—and a couple of fussy old 
hens, to boot. ‘Just what I told him!” 
mumbled Uncle George, who hadn’t heard 
a word that Waddles said. ‘‘The ball near- 
est the hole oe 

“No such thing!” interrupted Henry, 
and they went away still squabbling. Wad- 
dles shook his head. 

“He’s a fine twelve-handicap man!” said 
he with scorn. ‘‘Doesn’t even know the 
rules of the game!” 7 

“Twelve!” said I. ‘You don’t mean 


“Yes, I cut him to twelve. Ever since he 
won that cup he’s been hounding me—by 
letter, by telephone and by word of mouth. 
He’s like Tom Sawyer’s cat and the pain 
killer. He kept asking for jt, and now he’s 
got it. He thinks a low handicap will make 
him play better—stubborn old fool!’’ 

“And that’s not all,” said the Bish, 
“He’s left the Old Guard, flat.” 

“ No!” 

“He has, I tell you.” 


‘I don’t believe it,’ said Waddles. ‘‘He 


may be all kinds of a chump, but he wouldn’t — 


do that.” 

The Old Guard didn’t believe it either. 
It must have been all of three weeks before 
Totten and Woodson and Miller realized 
that Peacock was a deserter, that he was 
deliberately avoiding them. At first they 
accepted his lame excuses at face value, and 
when doubt began to creep in they said the 
thing couldn’t be possible. One day they 
waited for him and brought matters to a 
showdown. Henry wriggled and twisted 
and squirmed, and finally blurted out that 
he had made other arrangements. That 
settled it, of course; and then instead of 
being angry or disgusted with Henry they 
seemed to pity him, and from the beginning 
to the end I am quite certain that not one 
of them ever took the renegade to task for 
his conduct. Worse than everything else, 
they actually missed him. It was Frank 
Woodson, acting as spokesman for the 
others, who explained the situation to me: 

“Oh, about Henry? Well, it’s this way: 
We've all got our little peculiarities—Lord 
knows I’ve a few of my own. I never would 
have thought this could happen, but it just 
goes to show how a man gets a notion cross- 
ways in his head and jams up the machinery. 
Henry is all right at heart. His head is a 
little out of line at present, but his heart is 
O. K. You see, he won that cup and it 
gave him a wrong idea. He really thinks 
that under certain conditions he can play 
back to that eighty-two. I know he can’t. 
We all know he can’t; but let him go ahead 
and try it. He’ll get over this little spell 
and be a good dog again.” 

The Bish, who was present, suggested 
that the Old Guard should elect a new 
member and forget the deserter. 

“No-o,” said Frank thoughtfully; “that 
wouldn’t be right. We've talked it over, 
the three of us, and we'll keep his place open 
for him. Confound it, man! You don’t 
realize that we’ve been playing together for 
more than fifteen years! We understand 
each other, and we used to have more fun 

(Continued on Page 113) ; 
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Resist Wear of Both Road and Rim 


HER is the secret of why 
the Federal tires excel 
others. And give greater serv- 
ice, no matter how well 
others are built to combat 
road wear. 

Because the perfect tire 
must resist wear from the 
inside as much as outside. 

In fact, Federal tires are 
able to resist road-punish- 
ment much longer because of 
the absence of internal ene- 
mies. 

If you are one who has 
overlooked the vital fact that 
a tire wears out on the inside 
as much as on the outside, 
then this will save you money 
and add measurably to your 
tire service and satisfaction. 


It will if you take advan- 
tage of these exclusive Fed- 
eral superiorities. 


Four unstretchable cables 
firmly anchor the Federal tire 
to the rim. 


No other tire has this 
modern improvement ! 


So securely does the Federal 
hold its place that the hardest 
use cannot make it shift. 


Any tire can be put on cor- 
rectly—but the Federal re- 
mains permanently correct 
throughout its long life, be- 
cause of its Double Cable Base. 


This prevents the toe of 
the bead from ever pinching 
the inner tube. 


It also prevents rim cutting. 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER COMPANY 


OF ILLINOIS 
Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 


And it absolutely insures the 
tire can never blow off the rim. 

Coincident with these ad- 
vantages is another—the flexi- 
ble filler in which the four 
twisted steel cables are im- 
bedded yields with every 
motion of the tire—relieving 
the side walls from excess 
strain so that they do not break. 

Let your nearest Federal 
dealer show you two perfected 
non-skid tires, with our ex- 
clusive Double, Cable Base, 
Rugged Tread (white) and 
Traffik Tread (black)—they 
give more mileage—longer life 
—less trouble. 
Also, our Cord tire (black) 
with Double Cable Base and 
non-skid tread. 


Manufacturers of Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries, Motorcycle, Bicycle and Carriage 
Tires, Rubber Heels, Fibre Soles, Horse Shoe Pads, Rubber Matting and Mechanical Rubber Goods. 
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The Very ---est Soap that is Made 
in All the World 


N accepted tenet of good taste re- 

strains us from filling the blank 
space above with any such superlative 
as “best” or “‘purest”’ or “finest.” 


But bear with us a moment. We 
make the soap. Our generation took 
over the business and its traditions 
from an older generation—the one 
that taught your father to say “Good 
morning, have you used Pears’ Soap?” 
and that thought Sir John Millais 
none too good an artist to draw illus- 
trations for their advertisements. 


Even that generation was not the 
first to make Pears’ Soap. The name 
is Over a century old. 


Every little while in that time 
somebody has found a way to improve 
the formula—to make Pears’ Soap 
better. 


Literally, they have “found the 
way’’—not adopted or copied a method. 
Ways to better Pears’ Soap are not to 
be found in use by others. They have 
to be invented, dug out of the fourth 
dimension. 


From whom could we have bor- 
rowed the aging process, when there 
was no aging process until Pears 
thought OLAte 


Pp Ee Rie 


The idea of withdrawing from 
the soap so near to all of the moisture 
that a cake, if struck, will chip like a 
Wedgwood teacup, is so distinctly 
Pears’ that we almost say nobody else 
could have thought of it. 


This aging and drying-out of 
materials so pure that hands grow 
beautiful from working with them, 
makes Pears’ all soap and gives to the 
cake lasting quality. 


Four generations of the thrifty 
well-to-do of every civilized country 
have recognized the economy as well 
as the luxury of Pears’ Soap. 


Are we to be blamed then, if, 
when we start to describe it, we turn 
naturally to the trite and unconvincing 
superlative? 


We won't use that superlative. 
Try Pears’ and supply it yourself. 


If you wish to test Pears’ for little 
expense, Walter Janvier, 419 Canal 
St., New York (Pears’ United States 
Agent), will send you a trial cake of 
the unscented soap for 4c in stamps. 


Pears’-Soap, made by A. & F. 
Pears, Ltd., has the largest sale of any 
high-grade toilet soap in the world. 


See ON Neale 
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a (Continued from Page 110) : 
than anybody, just dubbing round the 
course. The game doesn’t seem quite the 
same, with Henry out of it; and I don’t 
think he’s having a very good time, hanging 
on the fringe of Class A and trying to butt 
in where he isn’t wanted. No; he’ll come 
back pretty soon, and everything will be 
just the same again. We’ve all got our little 
peculiarities, Bish. You’ve got some. I’ve 
gotsome. The best thing is to be charitable 
and overlook as much as you can, hoping 
that folks will treat you the same way.” 

“And that,’ said the Bish after Jumbo 
had gone away, “proves the statement that 
a friend is ‘a fellow who knows all about 
you and still stands for you.’ How long do 
you suppose they’!] have to wait before that 
old imbecile regains his senses?”’ 

They waited for at least five months, 
during which time H. Peacock, Esquire, 
enrolled himself as the prize pest of the 
golfing world. The Class-B men, resenting 
his treatment of the Old Guard, were deter- 
mined not to let him break into one of their 
foursomes, and the Class-A men wouldn’t 
have him at any price. The game of pussy- 
wants-a-corner is all right for children, but 
Henry, playing it alone, did not seem to 
find it entertaining. He picked up a 
stranger now and then, but it wasn’t the 
season for visitors, and even Uncle George 
Sawyer shied when he saw Henry coming. 
The stubbornness which led him to insist 
that his handicap be cut would not permit 
him to hoist the white flag and return to the 
fold, and altogether he had a wretched time 
of it—almost as bad a time as he deserved. 
Left to himself he became every known 
variety of a golfing nut. He saved his score 
cards, entering them on some sort of a com- 
parative chart which he kept in his locker— 
one of those see-it-at-a-glance things. He 
took lessons of the poor professional; he 
bought new clubs and discovered that they 
were not as good as his old ones; he experi- 
mented with every ball on the market; and 
his game was neither better nor worse than 
it was before the Hemmingway Cup poured 
its poison into the shriveled receptacle 
which passed for Henry Peacock’s soul. 


Iv 


NE week ago last Saturday Sam Totten 

staged his annual show. Totten Day is 
ringed with red on all calendars belonging 
-to Class-B golfers. It is the day when men 
win cups who never won cups before. All 
Class-A men are barred; it is strictly a 
Class-B party. Those with handicaps from 
twelve to twenty-four are eligible, and there 
are cups for all sorts of things—the best 
gross, the best first nine, the best second 
nine, the best score with one hole out, the 
best score with two holes out, and so on. 
Sam always buys the big cup himself—the 
‘one for the best gross score—and he sand- 
‘bags his friends into contributing at least 
.a dozen smaller trophies. The big cup is 
placed on exhibition before play begins, but 
‘the others, as well as the conditions of 
award, remain under cover, thus introduc- 
ing the element of the unexpected. The 
conditions are made known as the cups are 
‘awarded and the ceremony of presentation 
is worth going a long way to see and a 
longer way to hear. 

On Totten Day three of us were looking 
for a fourth man, and we encountered 
Henry Peacock, in his chronic state of lone- 
liness. The Bish is sometimes a very secre- 
tive person, but he might have spared my 
feelings by giving me a hint of hisintentions. 
Henry advanced on us, expecting nothing, 
hoping for nothing, but convinced that there 
was no harm in the asking. He used the 
threadbare formula: 

“Any vacancy this afternoon, gentle- 
men?” 

“Why, yes!” said the Bish. “Yes, we’re 
one man short. Want to go round with us?” 

Did he! Would a starving newsboy go 
to a turkey dinner? Henry fell all over 
himself in his eagerness to accept that invi- 
tation. Any time would suit him—just let 
him get a sandwich and a glass of milk and 
he would be at our service. As for the mak- 

ng of the match, the pairing of the players, 
he would leave that to the Bish. © He, 
Henry, was a twelve-handicap man; and 
he might shoot to it, and again he might 
not. Yes, anything would suit him—and 
he scuttled away toward the dining room. 

I took the Bish into a corner and spoke 
harshly to him. He listened without so 
eek as a twitch of his long solemn upper 


p. 
: “All done?” said he when I had finished. 
“Very well! Listen to me. I took him in 
with us because this is Totten Day.” 
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“What's that got to do with it?” - 

“Everything. As a Class-B man he’s 
eligible to play for those cups. If he tears 
up his card or picks up his ball he’ll dis- 
qualify himself. I want to make sure that 
he plays every hole out, sinks all his putts 
and has his card turned in.” 

“But you don’t want that old stiff to win 
a cup, do you?” 

“T do,” said the Bish. ‘Not only that, 
but I’m going to help him win it. That old 
boy hasn’t been treated right. ‘Man’s in- 
humanity to man’ is a frightful thing if 
carried to extremes. And anyway, what 
are you kicking about? You don’t-have to 
play with him. I’ll take him as my partner, 
and you can have Dale.” 

When our foursome appeared on the first 
tee there was quite a ripple of subdued 
excitement. The news that Henry Peacock 
had finally broken into Class-A company 
was sufficient to empty the lounging room. 
Totten, Miller and Woodson were present, 
but not in their golfing clothes. Sam was 
acting as field marshal, assisted by Jumbo 
and Pete. It was Woodson who came for- 
ward and patted Henry on the back. 

“Show ’em what you can do, old boy!” 
said he. “Go out and get another eighty- 
two!” 

“‘T’ll bring him home in front,” said the 
Bish. ‘‘Of course’’—here he addressed 
Henry—‘‘you won’t mind my giving you a 
pointer or two as we go along. We’ve got a 
tough match here and we want to win it if 
we can.” 

“ll be only too happy,” chirped Henry, 
allin a flutter. ‘I need pointers. Anything 
you can tell me will be appreciated.” 

“That’s the way to talk!” said the Bish, 
slapping him on the back and almost knock- 
ing him down. “‘Theonly golfer who’ll never 
amount to anything is the one who can’t be 
told when he makes a mistake!”’ 

Well, away we went, Dale and I driving 
first. Then the Bish sent one of his justly 
celebrated tee shots screaming up the course 
and made room for Henry. Whether it was 
the keen competition or the evident inter- 
est shown by the spectators or the fact that 
the Bish insisted that Henry change his 
stance I cannot say, but the old man nearly 
missed the ball entirely, topping it into the 
bunker. 

“Don’t let a little thing like that worry 
you,” said the Bish, taking Henry’s arm. 
“T’ll tell you how to play the next shot.’ 

Arriving at the bunker Henry armed 
himself with his niblick. 

“What are you going to do with that 
blunderbuss?”’ asked the Bish. “‘Can’t you 
play your jigger at all?” 

“My jigger!’”’ exclaimed Henry. “But— 
it’s a niblick shot, isn’t it?”’ 

“That’s what most people would tell 
you, but in this case, with a good lie and a 
lot of distance to make up, I’d take the 
jigger and pick it up clean. If you hit it 
right you’ll get a long ball.” 

Now Chick Evans or Ouimet might play 
a jigger in a bunker and get away with it 
once in a while, but to recommend that 
very tricky iron to a dub like Henry Pea- 
cock was nothing short of a misdemeanor. 
Acting under instructions he swung as hard 
as he could, but the narrow blade hit the 
sand four inches behind the ball and buried 
it completely. 

“Oh, tough luck!” said the Bish. ‘Now 
for a little high-class excavating. Scoop 
her out with the niblick.” 

Henry scooped three times, at last pop- 
ping the ball over the grassy wall. The Bish 
did not seem in the least discouraged. 

“Now your wood,” said he. 

“But I play a cleek better.” 

“Nonsense! Take a good hard poke at 
it with the brassy!” 

And poke it he did—a nasty slice into 
rough grass. 

“T could have kept it straight with an 
iron,” said Henry reproachfully. 

“Well, of course,’ said the Bish, ‘if you 
don’t want me to advise you ——” 

“But I do!”” Henry hastened to assure 
him. ‘Oh, I do! You can’t imagine how 
much I appreciate your correcting my mis- 
takes!” ; 

“Spoken like a sportsman,” said ‘the, 


Bish, and followed at Henry’s heels. By) 


acting upon all the advice given him Henry 
managed to achieve that first hole in eleven 
strokes. He said he hoped that we would 
believe he could do better than that. 

“Sure you can!” said the Bish with 
enthusiasm. ‘One thing about you, Pea- 
cock, you’re willing to learn, and when a 
man is willing to learn there is always hope 
for him. Never let one bad hole get your 
nanny.” 
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For Washing 
_* Dishes ‘ 


hangnails. 


For Dusting 


POST 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
Dept. E-7, Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Surgeons Grade Rubber—Hot Water Bags, 
Fountain Syringes, Sanitate Nipples and Diapers, Ice Caps, 
Household Rubber Gloves, Invalid Cushions, 
Sanitary Aprons, etc., etc. 


Patronize the Druggist Who Displays This Figure— 


For Washing 
: - Windows 


Keep Your Hands Lovely 


Don’t Do Housework Without 
These Rubber Gloves 


IROTECT your hands against stains, scalds, grime 

and the caustics in soap and cleaning powders—and 

prevent wrinkles, roughness, calluses and ‘“‘chaps.’’ 
Miller Household Rubber Gloves are like an extra skin— 
and an extra tough one. 


They guard against bruises and scratches and keep away 


You can always have soft white hands if you wear 
these gloves in your work. So why destroy one of Nature’s 
loveliest charms? Thousands of women have been aston- 
ished by the wonderful durability of Miller Gloves. They 
frequently outwear several pairs of ordinary kinds. 


f | 
Surgeons Grade . 


Rubber Goods 


Miller Rubber Goods first won fame 
among surgeons, chemists and nurses. For 
27 years they haye been the choice of 
laboratories, clinics and hospitals. 

But the demand for Miller Surgeons 
Grade Rubber has spread beyond medical 
circles. And to supply this call from thou- 
sands of quarters we now make these goods 
for home use also. 

The Miller Household Gloves are tougher 
and heavier—so made to stand hard wear. 

Our Hot Water Bottles and Syringes are 
praised because they have no seams and will 
not leak. 

The Surgeons Grade Sponge is another 
Miller utility that every home should have 
for toilet, bath and housework. 

Only good druggists are 
authorized to sell the Miller 
Surgeons Grade Rubber ~ 
Goods. Don’t be induced to £ 
accept inferior kinds. 

Write us today for the name 
of the Miller dealer in your 
locality. 
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LOWER PICTURE—The power- 
house of the University of Minnesota, 


MIDDLE PICTURE— Section of the 
mile-long underground steam-pipe connecting 
power-house with University. 


UPPER PICTURE — One of the University build- 
ings heated by this pipe. 


T is nearly a mile from the 

power-house of the Minne- 
sota University to the buildings 
that house the varied activities 
of the University itself. Yet 
they are always comfortable. 


Minnesota weather in winter is seldom 
genial. More often it is a compound of 
snow or sleet with a temperature far be- 
low the zero mark. 


Yet through all this MILE of wintry 
weather, the steam-pipes from the power- 
house carry an ample supply of heat. 
How is it done? 


If you use steam for heating or for 
power purposes, your pipes need the 
very best insulation you can obtain. 
Coal Saving is today the most vital 


The answer is “‘85% Magnesia’ 
Coverings upon these steam-pipes. 
problem the Nation faces. Are you 
““doing your bit’? in saving coal? 
Don’t forget that COAL more than 
anything else will Win the War! 


Not only the boilers themselves but 
every inch of the steam-pipes are pro- 
tected from heat-loss by the wonder- 
ful heat-saving power of this matchless 


rering: ‘cs . i 
eye Ttie: 85% Magnesia’ coverings, prop- 


erly applied in accordance with the 
Magnesia Association Specification, 
will show an immediate and continu- 
ous saving of coal year after year. 
Their marvelous durability makes them 
a permanent investment. Even after 
the pipes and boilers themselves are 
‘‘scrapped,’’ the °“‘85% Magnesia’ 
coverings will still retain their match- 
less heat-saving properties, and are 
ready to be again applied to new pipes. 


Before the application of the ‘85% 
Magnesia’”’ coverings, the steam 
turned into water in the course of a 
few feet. It was impossible to carry 
even a single heat-unit through the 
tunnel to its destination. All the coal 
in the neighborhood would not have 
warmed a single building if the piping 
had not been covered properly. 


Apply this demonstration to your 
own heating problems. 


“The Universal 
Coal Saver” 


Send for the illustrating book, ““Let “85% Magnesia’ Defend Your Steam.” 
If you are an Engineer or Architect, send for the Standard Specifications issued 
by the Magnesia Association, which guides the proper application of this match- 
less covering, ““85% Magnesia.”’ 


MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
702 Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Executive ComMMITTEE 


The Philip Carey Co. 
Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co. 
The Franklin Mfg. Co. 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. 


George D. Crabbs 
Alvin M. Ehret . 
J. R. Swift . : 
R. V. Mattison, Jr. 


F Cincinnati, Ohio 
Valley Forge, Penna. 
Franklin, Penna. 


Ambler, Penna. 
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“Bleven!’’ murmured Henry. “No 
chance for me to win that big cup now.” 

“‘ Aw, what’s one cup, more or less?”’ de- 
manded the Bish. ‘You'll get something 
to-day worth more than any cup. You'll 
get keen competition—and advice.” 

Indeed that was the truth. The competi- 
tion was keen enough, and the advice 
poured forth in a steady stream. The Bish 
never left Henry alone with his ball for 
an instant. He was not allowed to think for 
himself, nor was he allowed to choose the 
clubs with which to execute his shots. If 
he wished to use a mashie the Bish would 
insist on the midiron. If he pulled the mid- 
iron from his bag the jigger would be placed 
in nomination. The climax came when the 
Bish gravely explained that all putter shots 
should be played with a slight hook, “‘for 
the sake of the extra run.”’ That was when 
I nearly swallowed my chewing gum. 

“‘He’s steering him all wrong,” whispered 
Dale. ‘‘What’s the idea?” 

I suggested that he ask the Bish that 
question; but we got nothing out of that 
remarkable man but a cool, impersonal 
stare; and for the first time since I have 
known him the Bish kept a careful record 
of the scores. As a general thing he carries 
the figures in his head—and when you find 
a man who does that you have found a 
golfer. Henry’s score would have been a 
great memory test. It ran to eights, nines 
and double figures, and on the long hole, 
when he topped his drive into the bottom 
of the ravine and played seven strokes in a 
tangle of sycamore roots, he amassed the 
astonishing total of fifteen. From time to 
time he bleated plaintively, but the Bish, 
sticking closer than a brother, advised him 
to put all thought of his score out of his 
head and concentrate on his shots. Henry 
might have been able to do this if he had 
been left alone, but with a human phono- 
graph at his elbow he had no chance to 
concentrate on anything. He finished in a 
blaze of glory, taking a nine on the last 
hole, and the Bish slapped him violently 
between the shoulder blades. 

“You'll be all right, Peacock, if you just 
remember what I’ve told you. The funda- 
mentals of your game are sound enough, 
but you’ve a tendency to underclub your- 
self. You must curb that. Never be afraid 
of getting too much distance.” 

“T—I’m awfully obliged to you,” said 
Henry. ‘I’m obliged to all you gentlemen. 
I hope to have the pleasure of playing with 
you again soon—er—quite soon. I’m here 
nearly every afternoon, And anything you 
can tell me . 

Henry continued to babble and the Bish 
drew me aside: 

“Hold him in the lounging room for a 
while. Don’t let him get away. Talk to 
him about his game—anything. Buy him 
soft drinks, but keep him there!” 

Immediately thereafter the Bish excused 
himself, and I heard him demanding to 
ey where he might come by a shingle 
nail. 


The Totten Day cups were presented in 
the lounging room with the usual cere- 
monies. Sam made the speeches and Jumbo 
acted as sergeant at arms, escorting the 
winners to the table at the end of the room. 
By selecting an obscure corner I had been 
able to detain Henry for a time, but when 
the jollification began he showed signs of 
nervousness. He spoke of needing a shower 
and was twice on the point of departure 
when my good fairy prompted me to men- 
tion the winning of the Hemmingway Cup. 
Immediately he launched into an elaborate 
description of that famous victory, stroke by 
stroke, with distances, direction and choice 
of clubs set forth in proper order. He was 
somewhere on the seventh hole when Tot- 
ten made his last speech. 

“So I thought it all over, and I decided 
it was too far for the mashie and not quite 
far enough for the ——” 

There was a loud, booming noise at the 
other end of the room. Over the sea of 
heads I caught sight of the Bish mounting a 
table. He had a large green felt bag under 
his arm. 

“Gentlemen!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Gentle- 
men—if you are gentlemen!—I crave your 
indulgence for a moment! A moment, I 
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beg of you! I have here an added trophy— 
a trophy which, I may say, is unique in 
golfing history!’ 

He paused, and there was a faint patter 
of applause, followed by cries of ‘Go to it, 
Bish!”’ I glanced at Sam Totten, and the 
surprised expression on his face told me 
that this part of the program was not of his 
making. 

“All the cups presented to-day,” con- 
tinued the Bish, “have been awarded for a 
best score of some sort. I believe you will 
agree with me that this is manifestly one- 
sided and unfair.” 

“Hear! Hear!’ cried a voice. 

“Throw that twenty-four-handicap man 
out!’’ said the Bish. ‘‘Now the cup which 
I hold in my hands is a cup for the highest 
gross score ever made by a twelve-handicap 
man in the United States of America.” 

Henry Peacock jumped as if his name had 
been called. If I had not laid my hand on 
his arm he would have bolted for the door. 

“T take great pleasure, gentlemen,”’ said 
the Bish after the uproar had subsided, ‘‘in 
presenting this unique trophy to one who 
now has a double distinction. He is the 
holder of two records—one for the lowest 
net score on record, the other for the highest 
gross. Mr. Henry Peacock shot the course 
to-day in exactly one hundred and sixty- 
seven strokes. . Bring the gentleman 
forward, please!” 

There was a great burst of laughter and 
applause, and under cover of the confusion 
Henry tried to escape. A dozen laughing 
members surrounded him, and he sur- 
rendered, sputtering incoherently. He was 
escorted to the table, and the double wall 
of cheering humanity closed in behind him 
and surged forward. I caught a glimpse of 
his face as the Bish bent over and placed 
the green bag in his hands. It was very red, 
and his lower lip was trembling with rage. 

“Open it up! Come on, let’s see it!” 

Mr. Peacock cast one despairing glance 
to left and right and plunged his hand into 
the bag. I do not know what he expected 
to find there, but it was a cup, sure enough— 
a fine, large pewter cup, cast in feeble imi- 
tation of the genuine article and worth 
perhaps seventy-five cents. And on the side 
of this cup, rudely engraved with a shingle 
nail, was the record of Mr. Peacock’s 
activities for the afternoon, in gross and 
detail, as follows: 


HOLES PAR PEACOCK 
I, <0) ene Aes SRF ee 2 11 
De Aa Ae pee AS.) SRR 9 
3) aR RE ae 403.5 oh ee 8 
Ag eg 2 a re 8 
5 bs Peal ee ie ae 3. 6 4S SD ee 4) 
GME, 2 Rs Ones Vee 6 PE. SPP ees 15 
T Spits) SR, Sate are 5! ha a a 9 
Su. eR as 492) AA SR 8 
Qi. Oat Tae Aol RRR eat ee 12 
10 ee ee OS ee 12 
Lew t: AC eee 3. 2 SORA ee i 
1D ee A ce 4, SP Sl ae 8 
13°. Aa CR ee 4 oT 9 
14 Phe ee ee) ee 3: sv “ar bale. bee 7 
Loe ee Ale 405: ce BUA ee 8 
UG ic... + ot oes ae 4 3, a Soe 9 
LT Ae SEER 5 8b ba eae ll 
18 ne SUD Wb ee ee 9 

TOtalotee., » elev: (OER A! SORE 167 


As Henry gazed at this work of art a shout 
came from the back of the room. Waddles 
had come to life. 


‘Winner buys, Henry! Winner always © 


buys! It’s a rule of the club!” 

“The club be damned!” cried Henry 
Peacock as he fought his way to the door. 

‘Bish,’”’ said Frank Woodson, “‘that was 
a rotten trick to play on anybody. You 
shouldn’t have done it.” 

““A rotten case,”’ replied the Bish, “re- 
quires a rotten remedy. It’s kill or cure; 
even money and take your pick.” 


As it turned out it was a cure. 

Henry Peacock is once more a member of 
the Old Guard, in good standing and en- 
titled to all privileges. Totten, Woodson 
and Miller received him with open arms, 


and they actually treat the old reprobate as — 
if nothing had happened. I believe it will 
be a long time before he reminds them that 
he once shot an eighty-two, and a longer 
time before he breaks a ninety. 
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176 Lenses in One. It diffuses the glare rays into 
a flood of mellow, all-revealing light 


The First Law 
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No direct beams—no glare rays—no 42-inch 


restrictions. Legal everywhere 


Lens 


Is Still the Foremost—and Will Ever Be 


Note the Famous Users 


America is now almost blanketed 
by glare-forbidding laws. And it 
should be, as you know. 


How will you comply ? 


The best way is the way adopted 
by leading engineers. Note below 
the list of famous cars which equip 
with Warner-Lenz. 


Vastly Better Than 
Forbidden Light 


The Warner-Lenz is more than 
law-abiding. It has been adopted 
by hundreds of thousands where no 
laws compelled it. Being glareless 
it is legal under every law. But 
its great purpose was to remedy the 
narrow, restricted shaft light. 


It illumines one’s whole field of 
vision, not the road alone. It dif- 
fuses over-bright rays into a flood 
of mellow light. 


Far and near, wide and close, it makes the whole outlook clear. It 
lights the curves and turns, the upgrades and the downgrades. 


Rise and fall of the car does not affect it, nor does turning 
of the lens in the lamp-rim. That is vitally important. 


Prices of Warner-Lenz 


Diameter in Inches 
a. to 9 
9% to 10% 
10% to 12 
West of Rockies 25c Per Pair Extra 
Canadian Prices, $4.50 to $6.50 


PLEASE NOTE-If your dealer 
| hasn’t them and will not get 
them for you, write us and give 


No dark roadsides, no hidden turns. 
Far and wide the road ahead is lighted. 


to-Meter Fame, 
and Inventor of the Magnetic Speedometer 


To Imitate Day 


Daylight is a flood-light, not a 
searchlight. The Warner-Lenz was 
devised to give the same effect at 
night. Thus it ends the tenseness 
of night driving. 


There are no direct beams—no 
glare rays. So Warner-Lenz light 
is legal everywhere, without any 
height restrictions. 


That has been certified by 
countless authorities, and by 
every commission appointed 
under any state law. 


So this ideal light—this wanted 
lens—is just as lawful as restricted 
light. 


Make Comparison 


If someone argues a better lens, 
please make comparisons. The 
Warner-Lenz holds supreme place, 
both with motorists and car makers. 
And any right comparison will con- 
vince you that they should. 


Make your headlights legal. Abandon your shaft-lights and dimmers. 
Before another night goes by have Warner-Lenz on your car. 


See your dealer or write to us. The name Warner-Lenz is embossed 
on the genuine. 


Standard Equipment 
on 


Packard Marmon Stutz 
Hal Twelve White Fiat 


Westcott Peerless | Moon 
Standard 8 Anderson Daniels 8 
DobleSteam McFarlan Murray 
Cunningham Davis Crawford 


THE WARNER-LENZ COMPANY 
918 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


mame and model of your car. Ohio Electric Lenox 
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VAN DYKE OXFORD IN BLACK OR THIS SEASON’S POPULAR CHOCOLATE BROWN 
FIVE, SIX AND SEVEN DOLLARS 


HETHER the shoes that bear the Bates mark are swinging 
along at the regulation military pace or treading city pave- 
ments on civilian feet, 1t is reassuring to know that Bates serviceability 
and outstanding style have conquered war-time conditions, not suc- 


cumbed to them. They have answered the call of the times. 


WitTHin the limits indicated as au- 
thoritative style for this season, we 
offer the most correct shoe to the 
young man who wants snap and go 
and a bit of verve; and for the man 
who must have comfort, all the style 
usually left out of the so-called com- 
fort shoe. 


In between these will be found in- 
termediate notes of style which make 
certain the satisfaction of every taste, 
and every foot need. 


A. J. BATES CO. 
EST. 1885 
WEBSTER, MASS. 


WAREHOUSES 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


So when you think “Bates,” look up 
the dealer in your city who caters to 
the most discriminating men amongst 
your acquaintance. 

Anything less than the price we ask 
you to pay for the Bates Shoe is not 
economy. 

Write us for your copy of Shoe Life. 
It tells you all you should know to 
insure getting out all the comfort and 
wear built into the shoe. Name of 
our dealer in your locality on request. 


we 
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MEXICO’S GAME 


(Continued from Page 9) 


problem, would enable him to weld together - 


the Central and South American nations 
which had not openly declared themselves 
in favor of the European Entente. His first 
proposal was that all the nations now sup- 

lying the European belligerents should 
immediately declare an embargo on exports 
of munitions and supplies. Such a restric- 
tion was to be all-inclusive and to affect all 
belligerents alike. It mattered little to Mr. 
Carranza that the British fleet had been 
stopping all exports to Germany on the 
high seas for nearly two years, and that the 
effect of his suggestion would be to halt 
shipments of fuel oil needed for that same 
British fleet. Mr. Carranza protested that 
his measure was not inspired by Germany 
or in Germany’s interest, but was simply a 
way to stop the war. Mexico would merely 
keep her oil; and it was suggested that the 
United States might withhold all her muni- 
tions. Between them, Mexico and the 
United States could end the war—an am- 
bitious program with a simple process. 
Politely the United States said to Mexico 
that as for the Washington Government it 
felt no obligation to depart from the accus- 
tomed rules of international law, which 
recognized the right of neutrals to trade with 
both belligerents in a war. But President 
Carranza went on and invited all the na- 
tions to whom he had addressed his note 
to meet in a large conference to discuss 
neutrality problems. 

Simultaneously President Irigoyen, of 
Argentina—the same individual who sev- 
eral months later ignored the vote of his 
Congress recommending a break in diplo- 
matic relations with Germany—started a 
little invitation scheme of his own. He, 
too, suggested an international conference. 
Mexico promptly accepted. Brazil said she 
would if the United States was invited. 
Discovering that the United States would 
have nothing to do with it, the Brazilians 
kept aloof too. Then Venezuela issued a 
call for a conference of neutrals. Invita- 
tions got so numerous that our Department 
of State couldn’t keep track of them, and 
though nobody openly charged that Ger- 
many had-anything to do with those neu- 
trality suggestions it looked suspicious to 
our own Government. For since Germany 
could not hope to align any countries of this 
hemisphere on her side, the next best thing 
to do was to keep those nations from join- 
ing the Entente or from growing closer to 
the United States. 


Suspicious Coincidences 


Many people have wondered how Ger- 
many could possibly invade America—but 
they have always thought in terms of im- 
mediate military invasion. The truth is the 
Germans have been doing some effective 
invading ever since August, 1914, and even 
before. Their constant effort has been to 
divide the Pan-American family. And 
whether Mr. Carranza was ever cognizant 
of the German scheme is not so important 
as the fact that his policy has been at times 
identical with what Germany sought to 
accomplish—at least friends of Mexico in 
the United States who have championed 
the Carranza Government have been re- 
peatedly put to it to explain the many odd 
coincidences of Mexican policy and Ger- 
man purpose. 

Some strangé things, indeed, happen from 
time to time that make it hard for the 
American friend of Mexico to insist ‘that 
President Carranza has no sympathy with 
the German propagandists. Not so long 
ago the United States by means of its black 
list and embargoes prevented the shipment 
of white paper to El Democrata, the news- 
paper admittedly controlled by the German 
Minister to Mexico. The Mexican Govern- 
ment protested. Such a restriction, it was 
argued, was an infringement on the rights 
of Mexico, especially the attempt to dic- 
tate to any firm doing business in Mexico 
Just to whom it should sell its wares. Our 
own Officials expressed their most poignant 
regret that such action was necessary; 
they even recalled that the United States 
had been furious over the British black list 
when we were neutral, but that since we 

come into the war black lists and boy- 
cotts seemed perfectly legitimate measures 
of military necessity. Then the Mexican 
Government asked whether it could have 
white paper for itself. And of course there 
Was no objection to that; but when our 
American Embassy discovered that some 


of the government paper was being used by | 


El] Democrata, and that on American-made 
paper were being printed slanderous at- 
tacks against the United States Govern- 
ment, a protest of rather pointed character 
came from one Henry Prather Fletcher, 
American Ambassador to Mexico. And at 
last reports the Mexican Government was 
cutting down on the supply of paper given 
by it to Mexican newspapers, with the 
hopeful prospect that the days of the Ger- 
man organ would be numbered. 

On the surface it would seem that to 
harbor at all in Mexico a newspaper de- 
voted entirely to vicious attacks on the 
nearest neighbor, a powerful country, whose 
good will ought to be valuable to Mexico, 
must mean an acquiescence in Germany’s 
point of view toward the United States. 
But the Mexican Government’s naive an- 
swer was that the Entente countries had 
their newspaper, which spent its time at- 
tacking Germany—thus matters were even. 
Always the inclination to play one side 
against the other. 

So the United States watches the game, 
and when the playing operates to the dis- 
interest of the Allied cause Ambassador 
Fletcher informally calls attention to what 
is going on. And thus far it must be said 
that Mr. Fletcher’s arguments have been 
convineing, for whenever he has seriously 
protested about the extremes to which the 
German propagandists have gone, some 
action of a remedial kind has followed. 


Mr. Elusive Cabrera 


For while our ambassador is a very good 
friend of the Mexicans and maintains cor- 


dial personal relations with the President | 


of Mexico and his associates, Mr. Fletcher 
is one of the most plain-spoken gentlemen 
in the diplomatic service. And when he 
talks he speaks with the full authority and 
with the confidence of the President of the 
United States. This is because there are 
no more special agents, no more emissaries 
and envoys of the United States in Mexico 
to explain the American point of view. 
Juntas and confidential agents have dis- 
appeared from Washington. Instead, the 
Government of the United States does busi- 
ness directly and openly. Ambassador 
Fletcher expresses himself fluently to Mr. 
Carranza, and what the ambassador says 
has the full support of the Department of 
State back home. Mr. Fletcher has been 
given a free hand from the start, and he has 
used it to build up a prestige for his embassy 
in Mexico City. 

The President of Mexico knows that if 
he can get Henry Fletcher to agree to a 
proposition, that will surely have the ap- 
proval of the Washington Government. 
Recently, when Mr. Carranza decided to 
send a mission to the United States to 
settle the difficulties that had risen over our 
embargo on food to Mexico and other neu- 
trals, Secretary Lansing decided it would 
be a good thing for Mr. Fletcher to come 
to Washington too. When he arrived the 
Secretary of State practically put the am- 
bassador in charge of the negotiations. He 
became a kind of undersecretary of state 
for Mexico. And then, when the Mexican 
commissioner had drawn up a tentative 
agreement and wanted to go back to Mex- 


ico City, Mr. Fletcher returned to his post . 


too. If any information was desired or any 
further questions were to be asked he would 
be on hand to explain, amplify or modify 
as the case might be. This sounds like an 
itinerant method of doing business, but it 
was forced upon our own diplomatic repre- 


sentatives by the tactics of Luis Cabrera, | 


an individual with an incomprehensible | 


fondness for eluding the persons with whom 
he makes engagements, whether they are 
officials, diplomats, financiers or taxi driv- 
ers. On being appointed to go to the 
United States to conduct the negotiations 
for a food supply, he waited round in Mex- 
ico City for a month, and suddenly sailed 
for Argentina just a day or two after he 
had exchanged formal greetings with the 
Secretary of State in Washington. No one 
knows yet what he meant by it. The Mex- 
icans explained that he had been delegated 


to attend also a neutrality conference at | 


Buenos Aires and didn’t know till he got 


to sea that the date had been postponed, if | 
not abandoned. But no explanation ever | 
was made of why he waited a month in | 
Mexico City before starting for the United | 


States. 
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OHNS- 
ANVILLE 


SPEEDOMETER 
for FORD cars 


$1200 


complete with 
instrument board 
| $13 West of the Rockies | & 


—this paiuetable end bracket 


means you can fit the board to any open model Ford, despite 


width variations. 


The Johns-Manville Speedometer is 
simple in construction. Accuracy 
and reliability are certain, under all 
road conditions. 


The Instrument Board is of finely 
finished black wood and sufficiently 
sturdy to mount clock, switches or 
other dashboard accessories. You 
can attach it in a few minutes with 
tools from your kit. 


And this is only one feature. 


It gives a finishing touch to the ap- 
pearance of your car and pays for 
itself many times in a season’s driv- 
ing, in tire adjustments and in 
gas saving. 


To the Trade: This Ford field is 
open to recognized dealers. You 
will get the valuable Johns-Man- 
ville dealer-jobber policy of co-oper- 
ation. Ask for details. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 61 Large Cities 
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Will You Sanction This? 


BY“REX BEACH 


PRESIDENT AUTHORS' 


ONGRESS—or a sufficient ma- 
jority of it—has voted to curtail 
or destroy magazine reading. 


It has accomplished this by passing 
a simple law reéstablishing a postal 
“‘zone”’ system for all publications— 
a zone system and postal principle 
that was abolished by President 
Lincoln in 1863, and by establishing 
postal rates through a complicated 
system that mean from 50 to 900 per 
cent postage increases to all periodical 
readers. 


By this ‘‘zone” system American 
readers of periodicals—home, educa- 
tional, scientific, business, or religious 
—are to be penalized by enormous 
postage increases on the weekly or 
monthly publications they read, and 
the greater their accidental remote- 
ness from the city of publication the 
greater is the penalty that is placed 
upon them. 


Magazines have been aslow growth. 
In the process of their development 
and evolution it has happened that 
publishing is chiefly concentrated in 
the East. This large magazine in- 
crease in postage, therefore, discrimi- 
nates unfairly but with great force 
against the entire West—beginning 
even with western New York and 
Ohio and increasing rapidly until such 
States as Washington, Oregon, New 
Mexico, and California are to pay 
nine times the amount of postage 
on the advertising pages alone of their 
magazine as formerly. What this in- 
crease means in cost to readers is 
incalculable. 


It means that hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers will be compelled to 
give up their periodicals owing to the 
terrific increase in their postage cost. 


And the'tragedy of this 50 to 900 
per cent magazine increase postage 
law lies in the fact that this loss of 
readers will come from classes and 
from sections of our nation where 
widespread reading should be most 
encouraged—from people in remote 
sections where life is a bitter struggle 
on the margin of subsistence—where 
the habit of reading is just forming 
and the little weekly or monthly 
budget for magazines has but so very 
recently become recognized as an im- 
portant item in family life. The ter- 
rific magazine postage increase will 
wipe these out. That is the real 
tragedy to this nation. 


I could do no better than quote the 
fine words of a Western woman, Miss 
Arminda Wood, president of the 
Woman’s Club of Racine, Wis.: 


“The many splendid magazines 
published to-day,’’ she wrote in an 
appeal to Eastern women from the 
women of the West, “‘are a means of 
education to many a home where 
other opportunities are lacking. And 
many of these homes are remote from 
publishing centers—many even re- 


LEAGUE 


mote from city life. It is the maga- 
zine combined with rural delivery 
that has brought to the door of the 
countrywoman material which helps 
her solve problems needing advice 
more easily obtained by her city sister. 
Through this medium she has known 
current events, has guided her chil- 
dren by the educational influences 
offered, and has been able to keep 
herself in harmony with the world 
from which she was separated. Peri- 
odicals and newspapers are as essen- 
tial as food to the country home. 


“Then again the attractive maga- 
zines in every city home means keep- 
ing together the family circle. To 
make the magazine prohibitive by ex- — 
cess postal rates would be to take 
away from mothers one of the means 
whereby they have battled against 
outside attractions. 


*“Now just because a woman lives 
in a Western State remote from pub- 
lishing centers—and of course home 
interests affect the woman most—is 
she to be made to pay a penalty in 
order to bring opportunities to her 
door? To enforce the 50 to 900 per 
cent periodical postage law would be 
causing mental starvation to many 
who have only this means of keeping 
abreast of the times. 


“Every thinking Eastern woman 
should put her full strength into a 
drive which will give her Western 
sister the same advantages which she 
enjoys.” 


And to this may be added the splen- 
did report of the United States Postal 
Commission appointed in 1844 to de- 
termine the functions and purposes of 
the Post Office in relation to the people 
of our nation. The function of the 
Post Office was, it said: 


‘“To render the citizen how far so- 
ever from the seat of Government 
worthy, by proper knowledge and in- 
telligence, of his important privileges 
as a sovereign constituent of the 
Government; to diffuse throughout 
all parts of the land enlightenment, 
social improvement, and national 
affinities, elevating our people in the 
scale of civilization and bringing them 
together in patriotic affection.” 


This was the purpose of the Post 
Office. 


This 50 to 900 per cent postage in- 
crease on magazines is not a war tax. 
Publishers were already taxed by ex- 
cess profits and income taxes. It is 
not a war tax; Postmaster General 
Burleson has so stated in his annual 
report when he declared it to be per- 
manent postal legislation. Unless re- 
pealed through your protests to Con- 
gress and Congressmen it will go into 
effect on July 1. Will You Write To 
Your Senators and Congressmen At 
Once Urging That This Destructive 
Law Be Rescinded? 
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Our own Government was somewhat 
puzzled by Mr. Cabrera’s move—not wor- 
ried but puzzled. His reception in Argen- 
tina was cool. The Argentine newspapers 
openly accused him of being sympathetic 
with Germany, and finally the mission of 
several members distributed itself in other 
South American countries, where it now is. 
Some Mexicans smilingly called it ajunket— 
one of Mr. Carranza’s ways of getting rid 
of superfluous politicians. Others solemnly 
proclaimed it as a logical step in the Mex- 
ican policy of strict neutrality. Our own 
Government said never a word about it, 
but looked on—an interested spectator. 

If Mr. Carranza thought he could get food- 
stuffs and even financial aid in Argentina, 
the United States wished him well. With 
our own shortage of food and with our finan- 
cial burdens imposed by the war, we had no 
pride of export. As for financial assistance, 
wherever Mexico can get money the United 
States would be glad to see her get it. For 
a long time President Carranza seemed to 
think the United States Government was 
somehow preventing our bankers from 
loaning Mexico funds. So Ambassador 
Fletcher conveyed a message from Presi- 
dent Wilson himself saying that, far from 
preventing any loan, the United States sin- 
cerely hoped Mexico would find it possible 
to get one in this country. But American 
bankers, mindful of the fact that Mexico 
hadn’t shown any signs of paying the inter- 


“est on her back debt—and the coupons are 


still held by these bankers—couldn’t see 
Mexico as a banking proposition. 


Mexico’s Low Credit 


For credit depends upon internal condi- 
tions—political, military and economic. 
Pacification of the country has been a slow 
process. There is no denying, however, 
that substantial progress has been made. 
Bandits of course operate efficiently in 
isolated spots, blowing up trains as of 
yore. Felix Diaz is still cavorting about in 
Chiapas and the states of the extreme south 
and the Cedilla Brothers continue the 
bandit business at the old stand in the 
Monterey and San Luis Potosi district, 
while Manuel Pelaez holds sway in the 
vicinity of Tampico. There is no cohesion 
between these bands. Each leader oper- 
ates for himself. But the larger part of the 
territory of Mexico is either under govern- 
ment control or no one has risen to dispute 
the authority of the Carranza Administra- 
tion therein. 

No political movement of consequence 
has been directed against Mr. Carranza, a 
circumstance that has given him an oppor- 
tunity to resuscitate the government ma- 
chinery that went into the scrap heap with 
the downfall of Huerta. At least President 
Carranza now has a Congress chosen in a 
manner that no one has challenged as il- 
legal; the Supreme Court is in session; a 
modern method of accounting has been in- 
troduced through the assistance of Henry 
Bruére, former city chamberlain of New 
York, and the president has taken full 
charge of expenditures. 

In that last sentence is contained the 
greatest germ of safety. For whatever ob- 
jection the political foes of Venustiano 
Carranza have registered from time to time 
against the adroit statesman from Coahuila, 
no one has successfully fastened on him any 
charge of dishonesty. He has kept his 
hands on the purse strings—such as they 
were—and his parsimony deserves honor- 
able mention. But to restore the credit of 
Mexico in the money markets of the world 
many more steps must be taken before 
Mexico can be considered as back on her 
feet financially—before American bankers 
_ least can be persuaded to float a Mexican 
oan. 

What stands in the way of regarding 
Mexico as a good financial risk is her past 
performance. Until recently no effort was 
made to balance the budget. Also, the way 
the funds of the Banco Nacional and Banco 
de Londres were commandeered by the 
Mexican Government has not been for- 
gotten. This has often been referred to as 
illegal. It may have been wrong, but it 
wasn’t illegal, especially as Mexican laws 
go. Victoriano Huerta caused the self-same 
banks to accept his bonds as a reserve for 
the issuance of currency. And of course 
when Mr. Carranza arrived he repudiated 
everything that the aforesaid Huerta had 
ever done. Consequently to the Carranza 
eyes the reserves of the banks were not up 
to the requirements of old-time Mexican 
statutes. So the Carranza Government 
felt justified in “borrowing” the funds of 
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_these two banks. Again, it may have been 


legal, but it also produced a very bad effect 
throughout the financial world. 
Running the government on the millions 


.obtained from these two banks and by the 


revenues collected from a higher schedule 
of taxes, President Carranza has managed 
to get along—that is, has made ends meet; 
but—and here is the keystone of it all—not 
a cent has been paid on the interest of ex- 
ternal debt, nothing on the railway bonds 
and other obligations once solemnly guar- 
anteed by the Mexican Government. And 
before one man loans money to another 
he usually finds out what the would-be 
borrower has done about his past debts or 
transactions. Credit is not sentimental. 
It is awkwardly retrospective, and the sins 
of governmental forbears are always vis- 
ited on succeeding generations. 

Some day there must be a conversion of 
the whole Mexican debt. For a time it 
looked as if the war might bring a solution. 
Under the 1917 war act of Congress the 
United States is authorized to loan money 
to any of its allies. But President Car- 
ranza never wanted a government loan, and 
in that he displayed a good deal of Mex- 
ican political wisdom, for malcontents in his 
country would have said he accepted a 
‘‘pribe”’ from the United States to modify 
his foreign policy. Indeed they said it any- 
how when the project was only vaguely 
discussed in the press. Mr. Carranza, the 
truth is, never asked our Government for a 
loan and we never offered him financial as- 
sistance. On the other hand the moral 
support of our own Government was always 
ready to be given to any group of American 
bankers who wished to loan Mexico money. 
Obviously the Washington Administration 
has no power to compel private bankers to 
invest a lot of money in Mexico, so the long 
and the short of it is that President Car- 
ranza has not been able to get money in the 
United States. Possibly this has turned 
his eyes toward Argentina, though that — 
country herself has had to borrow money 
from New York to pay her bills, and private 
bankers in Buenos Aires have all they can 
do to handle Argentinian enterprises. 


Settling Accounts 


During the war, to be sure, Mr. Carranza 
will not be embarrassed by his!creditors; 
but after the war, unless he has done some- 
thing to cancel existing debt, not only will 
he find the more or less tightly pinched 
money world still very much inclined to 
pass Mexico by as unripe for financial ven- 
tures, but the diplomatic policy he will have 
followed will come into close communion 
with the matter of back debts and future 
credit. That is where the game he is now 
playing or will play touches earth. Prob- 
ably the best friend Mexico has ever had— 
whether Mr. Carranza believes it or not—is 
the United States. Just how much the 
United States has swallowed in the way of 
protest and trouble from European nations 
where Mexico has been concerned could 
hardly be told in a single article or volume. 
But practically every nation of Europe at 
one time or another has prodded the United 
States to do things to Mexico. Even the 
now “‘friendly’’ Germany tried very hard 
to get England to agree early in 1914 to a 
joint intervention in Mexico. 

When the big war is over European pres- 
sure will take on a different form. France 
and England will owe the United States 
money. They will most naturally try to 
collect from all their debtors so as to pay 
America. What more logical thing than to 
say to the American Government that the 
obligations of Mexico be applied on their 
own debt? This isn’t a hypothetical sug- 
gestion, either. Our own officials say they 
would not be surprised to see such a turn of 
events. 

And with Mexico still backward about 
paying the interest on her previous loans, 
American bankers will continue to be even 
more backward about advancing further 
funds. Time and again have come offers 
of economic assistance from American com- 
panies and firms who could help Mexico to 
her feet, but President Carranza’s tolerance 
of the German propagandist has unques- 
tionably deterred American capital an 
made even the best of Mexico’s friends 
wary. The United States Government 
never exerted the slightest pressure on 
Mexico to enter the war—never suggested 
a departure from neutrality. But the big- 
gest disappointment in the whole field of 
Pan-Americanism has been that the nation 
which the United States sought so earnestly - 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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Belasco’s Stage Carpenter 
Uses Disston Saws 


VERY Belasco stage setting is a tribute to Disston. This master of stage-craft 
believes not only that “the play’s the thing,” but that the tool’s the thing. He 
provides his stage carpenter and mechanic with Disston saws and tools. 


Both the unique miniature models from which David Belasco works in his studio, and 
the finished settings revealed by the rising curtain, are invariably done by Disston. 


“The miniatures are carefully worked out in every detail by my carpenter, giving me 
the complete picture,” says Mr. Belasco. ““These show me what needs to be done to 
achieve the effects at which | am aiming. The carpenter is a veritable staff of life 
to the theatre. For upon the right carpenter with the nght tools depends the materi- 
alization of my most cherished dreams.” 


The name Disston on a saw means the utmost in a saw. It means the same infinitely 
accurate, professional, workmanlike, and painstaking effort applied to the production 
of a saw that the dean of American drama applies to the production of a play. 
Masters of carpentry and cabinet work have relied on Disston for generations. When 
you need a saw or tool, follow the judgment of artisans who have never hesitated to 
build their reputations with Disston saws and tools. 

All Disston saws, files, trowels, screw-drivers, levels, bevels, gauges, and squares 
come to you in correct Disston design and of guaranteed Disston quality. 


Send today for the free Disston Handbook of Saws, and 
learn how to select, use, and care for Disston tools. They 
are sold by all progressive hardware dealers the world over. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 


Chicago Cincinnati Boston -San Francisco. New Orleans Memphis Seattle Portland, Ore. Bangor, Me. 
Vancouver, B. C. Sydney, Australia 
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TODAY'S NEED FOR A GOOD CAR 


T no time in your experience 

could a man less afford the 

dubious economy of a cheaply 
priced article than today. | 


What you buy now, choose on 
the ground of its worth and use- 
fulness in your service, and choose 
it on that ground alone. 


This holds as true of the motor car 
to serve you, as of the machinery 
you may purchase for your factory. 


The economy that stints in first- 
cost only to be undone in needless 
expenditures later, is an economy 
without basis in fact. 


National cars cost a little more to 
buy than lower-class cars, because 
they are built to return a larger 
measure of usefulness to the owner. 


They are made with the idea that 
they are to last several seasons, and 
require the minimum of attention 
and cost. 


With either the six-cylinder or the 
twelve-cylinder airplane-type 
motor they are conspicuously able 
performers, and their gasoline 
and tire mileages are surprisingly 
high. 


If you seek the combined efficiency 
and economy essential to present 
needs, you can make no better 
choice than a National. 


NATIONAL MOTOR CAR & VEHICLE 
CORPORATION - INDIANAPOLIS 


Eighteenth Successful Year 


We believe that the twelve-cylinder National will outperform any genuinely “stock’’car inthe world 


National Dealers Now Offer Complete Range of Body Styles in Both 


Six and Twelve Cylinder Models 


7-Pass. Touring Car, 4-Pass. Phaeton, 4-Pass. Roadster, 7-Pass. Convertible Sedan 


Open Car Prices—The Six, $2150; The Twelve, $2750 


The Six Sedan, $2820; The Twelve Sedan, $3420 
Government's War Revenue Tax Extra Charge 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

to befriend still gives full privileges of resi- 
dence to Herr von Eckhardt, German Min- 
ister to Mexico, who was instructed very 
explicitly a year ago by Herr Zimmermann 
to do all he could to align Mexico and 
Japan in war against the United States. 
Presumably if Herr von Eckhardt is a faith- 
ful servant of the Kaiser and obeys instruc- 
tions, he has been doing all he can in the 
last twelve months to make Mexico hostile 
to the United States. And our, own em- 
bassy in Mexico City has more than once 
discovered evidence of the German Min- 
ister’s fidelity to his instructions, his ac- 
tivity in opposition to the interests of the 
United States, an activity that would de- 
light the said Von Eckhardt if it culminated 
in war between Mexico and her northern 
neighbor. 

But as for war, fortunately the American 
Government isn’t of the hair-trigger vari- 
ety and it patiently endures much more 
from a small nation than it would from a 
large nation like Germany. But the Mex- 
icans have been given to understand just 
the same that interference with the ship- 
ment of oil to the Allies will promptly ex- 
haust all patience. For if disturbers in the 
vicinity of the Tampico oil field succeed in 
interrupting the oil supply for the British 
and American fleets, particularly if such 
disturbance originates with certain German 
persons, protection will be extended the oil 
properties without a day’s delay. That 
ought not to mean hostilities any more than 
the incident at Vera Cruz did, but those are 
things our Government hesitates to talk 
about. The fact is the Mexicans know or 
should know that the situation in the oil 
fields is susceptible of international com- 
plications. It isn’t that the United States 
would doubt the good faith or purpose of 
the Mexican Government, but the fear has 
been that with the growth of the German 
propaganda the Carranza régime might be 
unable to cope with the Tampico situation. 

Such things are best handled in the in- 
formal conversations of ambassadors, and 
for that reason the presence of a man of the 
experience of Henry Prather Fletcher, who 
won a reputation for tact in a South Amer- 
ican capital, is especially happy. 

In fact there are lots of ideas related to 


the progress and probable outcome of the 


present war which the Mexican Govern- 
ment can get from our ambassador or from 
any genuine friends of Mexico in the 
United States. Does President Carranza 
think Germany is going to win this war? 
Even assuming that, if under certain un- 
toward circumstances Germany had not rid 
herself of her present leaders, thus making 
it necessary for all the Entente countries to 
unite in an economic boycott—does Mexico 
think friendliness for Germany would avail 
her very much? Germany is several thou- 
sand miles away and will be busy with a 
chaotic internal situation, no matter what 
the decisions of the war. The returning 
millions of soldiers will insist on having 
something to say about governmental af- 
fairs in Berlin, and there will not be very 
much time to worry about far-off Mexico 
and her friction with the United States. 


The Test of Sincerity 


On the other hand, if—as everybody in 
the Entente world believes—the cause of 
democracy and self-determination, which 
was indeed one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Mexican revolution, shall tri- 
umph, the help that our neighbor below 
the Rio Grande will get from American 
business and foreign capital generally will 
depend upon the public opinion which 
has crystallized during the war period. It 
will not be quickly forgotten who were our 


friends and who were not at a time when, 


we were engaged in a vital struggle. Presi- 


dent Carranza’s opportunity to cultivate ' 


the friendship of the American people is a 
contemporaneous opportunity, not some- 
thing to be left to the indefinite future. 
Words of friendship count for very little 
beside deeds of. friendship. The test of 
sincerity is a practical one. 

_ The President of Mexico evidently be- 
lieves that Pan-Americanism is a policy of 
interest to Washington alone, and that he 
can get further in the world by aligning 
himself with certain nations in South Amer- 
lea. But even Argentina and Chile are 
pretty far away. They would be as little 
E posed to give Mexico military assistance 
na 
United States against Mexico in the past. 
And besides, if there is any grouping or bal- 
ancing going on, no solid opposition to the 


' 


pinch as they have been to join the 
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United States will grow up in South Amer- 
ica so long as Brazil remains the true friend 
of the United States, which she has been 
from the very days of Monroe to the pres- 
ent. Brazil has stuck consistently to the 
United-States through thick and thin. She 
even offered once to make an offensive-and- 
defensive alliance with us. She was the first 
of the big nations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere to ally herself with us in this war. 
So President Carranza might better give 
up the idea that an entente or pact can be 
made with South American nations which 
can possibly affect adversely the interests 
of the United States. Because, if the Presi- 
dent of Mexico will stop to inquire about 
it, public opinion in the United States hasn’t 
been inclined to so much tolerance as Presi- 
dent Wilson has shown and has patiently 
followed under a policy of true friendship 
for Mexico. And the temper of a nation 
at war is not always the same as the temper 
of a nation at peace. 


More Friendly Relations 


Unquestionably relations are friendlier 

to-day with the Carranza Government 
than they have: been in two years. There 
are direct and frank exchanges of view. 
Ygnacio Bonillas, the Mexican Ambassador 
to the United States, talks perfect English 
and is a fine personality, well thought of by 
our Government and thoroughly trusted. 
Mr. Fletcher, the American Ambassador 
to Mexico, speaks perfect Spanish and is 
personally well liked by the Mexican Goy- 
ernment. 
’ But there are many things that govern- 
ments can’t very well say to each other but 
that are as plain to be seen as if they were 
written in diplomatic notes. 

In the first place a tremendous world- 
wide economic upheaval is going on, which 
Mexico hasn’t really felt, because her own 
abnormal economic troubles have turned 
her trade balances and taxation systems 
topsy-turvy.- 

But she will find it out gradually and will 
want to get into the new partnership of 
nations that will issue from this war, a part- 
nership that is going to control most of the 
ships of the seven seas. 

In the second place the high cost of goy- 
ernments is here. It touched Mexico with 
the outbreak of revolution. The business 
of administration is expensive. Mr. Car- 
ranza’s estimated expenditures for the next 
fiscal year, without paying anything on the 
national debt, are $20,000,000 in excess of 
what Porfirio Diaz had to spend to run 
the whole Mexican Government, including 
the army, and pay the regular interest on 
foreign-held bonds. 

In the third place Mexico cannot run 
along after this war is over on the same 
hand-to-mouth basis to which she owes her 
present lease of life. Moreover, she will not 
want to do so.. She will need the help of 
foreign capital to recover her economic sta- 
bility. By a policy of indifference to these 
considerations, reconstruction—a word so 
dear to the masses in Mexico because it 
means an end of the eight wearisome and 
destructive years of. civil war—will be 
postponed. Our own railway companies, 
for instance, which hesitate to-day to let 
any freight cars or locomotives go across 
the Rio Grande until ironclad guaranties 
can be given for return or compensation in 
case of bandit attack, will not be apt to 
enter into reciprocal arrangements as of old 
until the Mexican railways are refinanced. 
Healthy trade can never be established un- 
der such conditions. 

America would gladly help if Mexico 
were not so inclined always to be suspicious 
of our motives and so interested in keeping 
an anti-American sentiment alive as a 
means of unifying discordant political ele- 
ments. About the last thing that Mexican 
officials have been willing to admit to their 
people is that the United States is of any 
help to Mexico or can be. Always there is 
resentment, expressed or implied, when the 
suggestion of American aid is mentioned. 
The Mexicans prefer to boast that Mexico 
needs no help from any nation, and that if 
such a thing as food is permitted to enter 
Mexico the arrangement is merely a recip- 
rocal exchange for products needed by the 
United States. When, however, eighty per 
cent of the corn crop in Mexico failed on 
account of the frost on the central plateau 
and the food shortage became serious, anx- 
ious eyes were turned toward the granary 
north of the Rio Grande. Ordinarily the 
United States would let bygones be by- 
gones and send large quantities of food to 
Mexico, but in wartime restrictions are 
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W. L. Douglas “beat- 
ing out” sole leather, 
a laborious process 
necessary at that 
time to harden the 
leather to lengthen 
its wear. While en- 
gaged in this labor 
he mashed his finger 
with the hammer, 
the marks of which 
remain to this day. 


Copyright, W.L.Douglas Shoe Co. 


Be Thrifty 
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“*THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 


$3 $350 54 5450 $5 56 $7458 


W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on the 
bottom of every pair of shoes 
before they leave the factory. 
The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
You can save money by wear- 
ing W. L. Douglas shoes. The 
best knownshoes in the world 
he quality of W.L. Douglas 
product is guaranteed by | 
more than 40 years experi- 4 


ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the 


Yi 


leaders in the fashion cen- »/ BOYS’SHO 
tres of America. They are Best in the World 
made in a well-equipped $3 $2.50 $2 


factory at Brockton, Mass.; 

by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest-determination- to-make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 


he retail prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 


CAUTION=Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas name 
and the retail price is stamped on the bottom and the 
inside top facing. This is your only protection against 


high prices for inferior shoes. BEWARE OF FRAUD. 
Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas 
stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask 


your local dealer for them. Take no other make. rite for 
booklet, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


President 
VikGoregla W. L.DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
155 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
To save more most of us must 
earn more. Let us tell you how 


to turn your spare hours into cash. We offer pleasant, 
out-of-door evening work at good pay. Write to The Curtis 


Publishing Company, 301 Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 


Last year 


for $1.00. 


Beet—Crosby’s 


will win the war. 


Burpee’s Dollar Box of Vegetable Seeds 


Dollar Box of Vegetable Seeds. The sales exceeded 
by many thousands our fondest expectations. 

For 1918 it has been improved by the addition of 
a complete garden plan and leaflet on Seed Sowing. 
It contains the following seeds, mailed to your address 


Bean—Stringless Green Pod 
Bean—Fordhook Bush Lima 
Bean—Brittle Wax 


Beet—Improved Blood 
Cabbage—Allhead Early 


Carrot —Chantenay 
Chard—Large Ribbed White 


Burpee’s Annual for 1918 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 


Food 


Produce tt! 


we offered for the first time Burpee’s 


Lettuce— Iceberg 

Lettuce —Wayahead 
Onion—White Portugal 
Parsley— Moss Curled 
Radish—Scarlet Turnip 
Salsify—Sandwich Island 
Tomato—Chalk’s Jewel 
Turnip— Purple Top Strap-Leaf 


The Leading American Seed Catalog 
is mailed free upon request 


ice r Are your plants, vines, and shrubbery 
gnaPP* doing well? Have you had success 
d with your flowers or do they look 
{tp sickly and thriftless? Do you realize that 
wi Z “scraggly"’ plants are worse than no plants at all? 
od The difference between weak, thriftless, off-colored 
plants, and healthy, luxuriant, rich colored flowers and foliage, 

If your plants are not 


re 
- plans piant 
S' 


is the difference between success and failure. 


doing well, chances are they need food. They are being starved and are an eye- 
sore and a source of annoyance rather than pleasure, but don't throw them away; use 


> Snapper Plant Food 


RED SNAPPER PLANT FOOD isa wonderfully rich, very nutritious, yet harmlessfertilizerfor plants of this 
kind. Its effect can be noticed within a few days after the first application. Color of foliage becomes a darker 
green and flowers and blossoms take on a beauty of coloring and size beyond all expectations—the wonder and 
admiration of all who see them. It is made from the head bones and nitrogenous cartilage of the South Am- 
erican Red Snapper fish, dried under intense heat, mixed with other organic plant foods to makea perfectly 
balanced ration, then ground and bolted in flour mill machinery into a fine meal. It is thoroughly sterilized, 
clean and sanitary, to be used in the finest homes and conservatories as well as for outside use. Put up in 2 
lb. cans including an 8 oz. package of RED SNAPPER Plant Tonic w hich is used to give the plants quick 
start. Price 50c, Also put up in 1234 Ib. burlap paper lined sacks, Price $1.50. For sale by all leading 
Florists, Druggists, Grocers and Nurserymen. Ask your dealers. If they have not got it, send us their names 
and we will see that they get it for you. For your trouble we will send postage prepaid our valuable booklet 
“HOUSE PLANTS AND FLOWER GARDENS—Their Care and Culture," which contains fourteen 
chapters of general information. This is worth 50c alone to any lover of flowers. 

Dealers who are not already handling this product should send for our introductory Sales Proposition, 


General Ofice NATIONAL PLANT FOOD COMPANY, Dept. U-10 Factory 


Eau Claire, Wis. Warehouses—Chicago, and other distributing points. Pensacola, Fla. 


Buyers &. Sellers 
“TANKS sities ei: RATLS 


Generators, Steel Piling, Contractors’ Mill and Railway Equipment 


: H\/ 
A Valuable 
Flower Book 


" e a Locomotives, Cars, 


SPECIAL 73 3000 | 
barrel IRON TANKS 
First class—exceptional 


prices. Government prior- 
ity ordersmaketankplates 
practically unobtainable. . 
Can be shipped Lists the best available in new and used equipment and heavy industrial materials 
for Railroads, Mills and Factories. Shows where to buy and sell to best advan- 


Immediately Saves days and dollars. 
SEND TODAY i27.)* Fat 


out. 68 pages. Read by 150,000 buyers 
and sellers. FREE, WRITE TODAY. 


Dept. 14, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


tage. Keeps you posted on latest bargain offerings. 


on materials 


° hi 
Immediate Shipments %,.3/777512 
trom your manufacturers because their mills and fac- 
tories are oversold for months ahead. 


WALTER A. ZELNICKER SUPPLY CO., 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Experience Not Essential 


WE offer a liberal commission and bonus 
at the start; a regular weekly salary later. 


Many of our salesmen earn big money. 


Here are only a few: 


CURTIS SALESMEN 


YEARLY INCOME 


COURTRIGHT HAWLEY $4500.00 


Baw -AGOBLE. <4) , Penna. 3500.00 
ING oC ALL ce +: Minn. 2500.00 
W.R. CLARK. . . . Wash. 2300.00 
R. W. BURCHARD 2200.00 


EVERYBODY knows The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
. Gentleman. 


MS. THE yearly subscription price of each of these leading 


2 periodicals is still very low. You can quickly get 
s scores of orders in your immediate vicinity. Each 
The at order means a good profit for you. 
Curtis nee 
Publishing x 
Company, s A I 
298 Independence DA ge S 


Square, \ 


Philadelphia, Pa, nN e 
centemen:— Piece NO Barrier 
tell me all about your *y 
i s 
money-making offer. S IF you want money, we want 
\ you—no matter what your age 
Name : : \ or position. 
i We will furnish everything nec- 
Address__ Ss essary and train you to make 
rod good. For details, send in 
nN the coupon. 
City. ta eaeoh ae State =.) ee 
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placed upon exports to all neutrals. Amer- 
ica herself began early to conserve food. 
The prime necessity was to feed the Allied 
armies and populations. What remained 
would go to neutrals. 

President Carranza expressed vehement 
displeasure over the severity of the em- 
bargo, which included gold as well as food- 
stuffs; and what happened subsequently 
gives an insight into the workings of his 
mind. The coquetry with Argentina and 
other South American countries took on 
new vigor as we enforced our embargo. Of 
course we had restricted the flow of gold 
even to Japan and other friendly countries, 
but Mr. Carranza held that we were dis- 
criminating against Mexico by interfering 
with exports so vital to her needs. The 
Washington Government, through the in- 
fluence of Ambassador Fletcher, announced 
its willingness to make exceptions in Mex- 
ico’s favor—to permit a certain quantity 
of corn to be bought in the United States 
and a gold credit to be established in this 
country against which Mexican purchases 
could be checked. This was merely out of 
friendship for Mexico. Everything was 
arranged splendidly between the Federal 
Reserve Board on the one hand and diplo- 
maticrepresentatives of Mexicoon the other. 

But President Carranza did not approve. 
There was a lapse in the parleys. Soon 
Mr. Carranza obtained from the Mexican 
Congress extraordinary powers to levy 
export-and-import duties on commerce 
with all nations which discriminated against 
Mexico. Then he appointed Luis Cabrera 
to renew the negotiations in Washington. 
Mr. Cabrera lingered in Mexico City a long 
time, finally came to Washington, ex- 
changed greetings with Secretary Lansing 
and others and then departed unceremoni- 
ously for New York and sailed for the 
Argentine Republic. 


Let Mexico Choose 


Ambassador Fletcher and the State De- 
partment had to wait foranewenvoy. Our 
Government exhibited more patience. Fi- 
nally Rafael Nieto, acting head of the De- 
partment of Finance, a very intelligent 
person with a quick grasp of business af- 
fairs, arrived. He was given every courtesy 
and facility at the Food Administration, 
the Shipping Board, the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the War Trade Board. Mr. 
Fletcher was with him morning, noon and 
night, interpreting, explaining, cutting red 
tape, obtaining all the information Mr. 
Nieto wanted and generally laying all the 
cards on the table. Another agreement 
was drafted and taken back for approval, 
this time with better prospect of success. 
While in the United States Mr. Nieto saw 
the American people rationing themselves. 
He had an opportunity to see the Food Ad- 
ministration at work and to learn of the 
extensive demands of the Allies for food. 
He found that our own corn crop was not 
immediately available because of trans- 
portation troubles, and, all together, carried 
back to Mr. Carranza a picture of a nation 
at war. 

But will the Mexican executive realize 
how little any neutral or nonbelligerent na- 
tion can hope to get from the United States 
while we are engaged in a struggle against 
the powerful military machine of the Cen- 
tral Powers? Such telegrams as he sent to 
the Kaiser on the latter’s birthday may 
have followed the regular form of congrat- 
ulatory messages between rulers, but the 
American people, who control their own 
Government, aren’t likely to sanction the 
exporting of food in large quantities to a 
country that is presumed to be seeking fa- 
vor with our enemy, Germany. Mr. Cab- 
rera’s tactics produced a bad effect. And 
the openly conducted propaganda of the 
Germans in Mexican newspapers doesn’t 
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make the American people or their Govern- 
ment feel any too kindly toward Mexico. : 
Mexico is playing with fire if she listens 
to the arguments of German intrigue, which 
are that so long as there is not proved con- 
nection between President Carranza and 
the Germans he can safely count on the 
friendly attitude of President Wilson, and 
that only by exposure of complicity can 
Mexico forfeit the friendly disposition of 
the United States. For Mexico should 
never forget that it is of vital importance 
to Germany to foment distrust and trouble 
between the United States and Mexico, 
We have passed through some ticklish mo- 
ments in our relations with Mexico and 
avoided war, and it would be suicide for 
Mexico to fall for the German game now. 
Germany alone would gain by it. Because 
while a break between Mexico and the 
United States would give us some trouble 
and expense, in the end it would be Mexico 
who would pay the piper, and Germany 
would drop Mexico cold the moment the 


latter had served her purpose—to distract - 


America’s attention and interfere with our 
efforts in France. Germany’s promises of 
after-the-war assistance as an offset to 
American, English and French economic 
penetration may sound well from the lip 
and pen of the German propagandist, but 
they are empty promises. Not only are 
they impracticable but they are eminently 
selfish on the part of Germany. 

What President Carranza may not real- 
ize, but what his friends in this country or 
in Mexico can tell him, is that if he tries to 
play off Washington against Berlin or even 
Washington against Buenos Aires, the game 
is fully understood in the United States and 
isn’t going to help Mexico to reconstruction 
when once the war is over. Mexico has a 
right to be pro-Mexican to the extreme. 
But the road to economic prosperity and 
stability does not lie through the mournful 
streets of Hamburg and Berlin, the dwelling 


places of a bankrupt nation; nor through | 


far-away intrigues in the Argentine, whose 
people are strongly sympathetic with the 
cause of democracy and may soon align 
themselves with us; but it lies through the 
ships and railroads of the United States 
of America, over which can be borne to im- 
mediate markets the products of Mexican 
industry and agriculture—through the 
pathways indeed of American friendship 
and good will, something easily lost during 
the sensitive days of war, but which, once 
gained, can be developed into the most 
precious of all assets for the Republic of 
Mexico in the coming days of peace. 


Soft for Reggie 


HREE gilded he-butterflies of Broad- 

way, all just past the draft age, wound 
up an evening’s long, hard tour of the lob- 
ster palaces and the cabarets in an all-night 
bar. They had reached the patriotic stage. 
One declared that, regardless of every other 
consideration, he meant to answer his coun- 
try’s call. “‘Firs’ thing in mornin’ I’m goin’ 
enlist !’’ 
support to the bar rail. 

“Thash me!” stated the second man. 
“Tl go wiz you. We'll go together and 
get in the good old army and fight for the 
gran’ old flag!” 

Then, with one accord, they turned upon 
their companion and urged him to become 
a soldier, also. But Reggie—Reggie, it 


he announced thickly, clinging for 


would seem, was his name—shook his head. 


regretfully. 
“Fellowsh,”’ he lamented tearfully, “I’d 


give anythin’ in whole world to join you; 


but I got a family to support.” 
One of the others had an inspiration. 


“Reggie,” he exclaimed affectionately, 


“Tl tell you what: if you can’t go as a 
soldier, go wiz us as our guest!” 
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The Successor to Butter 
Made From the White Meat 


of Tropic Coconuts 


lan 


HILE European countries have long used butter made from coconuts, 

America has perfected the de luxe product. The flavor of Troco is 

only rivalled by the finest dairy product. The more critical you are 
the better you will appreciate the quality of Troco. 


Your enjoyment of this new delicacy is increased by the thought of its 
appetizing ingredients. The fat from the same dainty white coconut meat you 
use shredded on cake and pure pasteurized milk is an appealing combination. 


The fastidious care used in every process of making is another recommen- 
dation. The makers of Troco specialize in this one product. 


High Nutritive Value 


Troco, like butter, is invaluable energy 
food of the highest nutritive value. It is 
equally digestible and easily assimilated. 


It is not a substitute for butter, but really 
butter’s successor, solving the butter prob- 
lem for millions. 


Old laws, made before this great discov- 
ery, compel us to label it as an oleomar- 
garine, but Troco contains no animal oils— 
is made only from vegetable fats and milk 


—wholesome, natural ingredients. A cap- 
sule of the same vegetable coloring used 
by butter makers supplied with every car- 
ton by your grocer. 


Judge It for Quality Alone 


Troco wins users on quality alone. You 
should judge it from this standpoint only. 
Compare it to the finest creamery butter 
you have ever used. Serve it without ex- 
planation. The unanimous verdict will be 
“Please pass the Troco.” 


TROCO NUT BUTTER COMPANY 


42 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
30 East 42nd St., New York 
220 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 
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“What do my friends care 
for a Dime?” 


—said Jim Henry 


when we told him that the price of Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream must be advanced from 25 cents 
to 35 cents. 


Jim was right. Of course no user of Mennen’s Cream is 
going back to a less effective shaving preparation merely to 
save something like a cent a week on shaves. That’s what the 
increase amounts to —or less. 


But in times like these, with the whole nation cheerfully 
going without accustomed luxuries and paying on an average 
100% more for nearly all necessities, we feel that the public 
is entitled to a frank, open explanation of the cause of every 
increase in price. 


Billions for defense—but not one penny for profiteering — 
that is the nation’s attitude. 


In the first place, Mennen’s Shaving Cream has always been expensive to 
make, even at normal prices. We could have made the ordinary hard shaving 
soap or the usual shaving cream for very much less than the cost of our Cream. 
Its almost magic power to quickly soften the toughest beard without rubbing 
in with the fingers is due to the use of costly ingredients and slow, involved 
processes. Our cream should have been priced at least 35 cents at the start, 
but we felt such a price might be too great a handicap for a new product. 


Let us quote a few figures. 


When the war prices struck us, it was our misfortune that almost all the 
chief ingredients in the Cream increased enormously in cost. One ingredient 
soared upwards 2500%. The average increase was over 200%. Just the 
empty tin tube with its paper container costs 4 cents more than before the war. 


We could have produced a cheaper Cream and blamed it on the war, but 
we have won the patronage of over a million men by giving them an infinitely 
superior article —we could not afford to destroy their faith in the integrity of 
the Mennen trade mark by changing the formula of our Cream to its detriment. 


That is the situation. Mennen’s Shaving Cream will not be changed 
even if we are forced to raise its price to 40 cents or even 50 cents. At 
35 cents we make no profit. We guarantee, however, that we will supply 
Mennen’s beard-softening lather to you in some form whatever happens. 


By the way—use the Cream more sparingly. Almost everyone squeezes 
out too much. Half an inch is ample for the average shave. Mennen’s is 
a concentrated cream and if used rightly is still very economical at present 
price. Let us urge, for your sake and ours, to use an abundance of water 
and take a reasonable time to build up a lather. You will really save time 
on your shave—to say nothing of comfort. 

We will send a generous demonstrator tube — enough for a month 
—for 12 cents in stamps. It pays us to pocket a loss, for a real test 
means a life-long customer. Please use the Jim Henry coupon in 
ordering the ‘“show me’’ tube. 


QERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL Co. 
Laboratories: 


42 Orange Street - Newark, N. J. 


Canadian Factory, Montreal, Quebec 
Sales Agents for Canada: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


’ Trade Mark | 
QERHARD MENNENF 
CHemicat Co. 
Newark. A.J.USA. 


Jim Henry 
has a word to say: 


That’s straight goods about price, 
boys. Don’t weaken. You bought 
your first tube of Mennen’s Shaving 
Cream on my say-so that it would 
give you the most gorgeous shave ~ 
since Grandfather’s old-fashioned 
scythe first rubbed the down off your 
youthful lip. 
Did it make good? It did. 


Then stick to Mennen’s and I'll 
stick to you. Whatever happens, I 
guarantee to get Mennen’s lather to 
you in some form. 

I asked myself yesterday—will any 
of the fellows go back to the soaps 
and powders of their pre-Mennen 
days? Just to be sure, I bought a 
stick of the kind I used before Men- 
nen perfected his Cream. Used it 
this a.m. Oh, Boy! Then I began 
all over again with Mennen’s. No 
use—the difference is there. Don’t 
take my word—I’m game to have 
you try it for yourself. 

And say, men—go easy on the 
druggist. ‘He’s having his troubles 
these days. He pays more and has 
to charge more. In nine cases out 
of ten, he isn’t charging enough. 

On the q. t.—the trial tube I send 
out is a good buy at 12 cents. I’ve 
only a few thousand left and doubt 
if | can get any more. Let’s hear 
from you by return mail, 


j Meng 


(Mennen Salesman) 


PeSeeeeueesaaassauaauuuuaauuuuy 


Jim Henry, 
GERHARD MENNEN 
CHEMICAL CO. 

42 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


Dear Jim: 


Just between friends, 
I don’t think the Cream is 
made that can soften my 
beard without rubbing with 
fingers, but here is 12 cents 
to prove it. Send trial tube. 


Name 


Address 
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SHAVING CREAM 


$35,000,000 
WORTH OF 
EMPTY 
TIN CANS 


We must save 
them this year 
instead of 
throwing them 
on the dump, for 
the supply of tin 
is very short 

and the old cans 


can be refilled 
with food. 


THE CANNING 
OUTLOOK 


~ By John R. McMahon 


is an article 
that every 
housewife should 
read. There’ll 

be plenty of glass 
jars, and 
Mr.Hooverwillsee 


enough for jams 
and preserves. 
This week—in 


THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


5 cents the Copy 
_ $1.00 the Year 
$1.75 the Year in Canada 


The Curtis Publishing Co. 
299 Independence Squate 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


that there is sugar 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


By ENOS A. 


AISING my eyes for an instant from 
the antics of a woodchuck, they caught 
a movement of the tall grass caused by a 
crawling animal. This presently showed 
itself to be a mountain lion. He was slip- 
ping up on a mare and colt on the opposite 
edge of the meadow. The easy air that was 
blowing across my face—from horse to 
lion—had not carried a warning of my 
presence to either of them. 

I was in Big Elk Park, seated on a rock 
pile, and was nearly concealed by drooping 
tree limbs. Behind me rose the forested 
Twin Peaks, and before me a ragged-edged 
mountain meadow lay in the forest; and 
across this meadow the lion crawled. 

- The colt kicked up its heels as it ran 
merry circles round its mother. This beau- 
tiful bay-mare, like her colt, was born in 
unfenced scenes and had never felt the 
hand of man. She had marked capability 
and the keenness exacted by wilderness 
environment. 

I watched the bending grass as the lion 
crept. closer and closer. - Occasionally I 
caught a glimpse of the low-held body and 
the alert raised head. The back-pointing, 
sensitive three-foot tail, as restless as an 
elephant’s trunk, kept swinging, twitching 
and feeling. Planning, before the lion was 
within leaping distance, to warn the mare 
with a yell, I sat still and watched. 

The well-developed and ever-alert senses 
of the mare—I know not whether it was 
scent or sight—brought a message of dan- 
ger. Suddenly she struck an attitude of 
concentration and defiance, and the fright- 
ened colt crowded to her side. How capable 
and courageous she stood, with arched neck, 
blazing eyes, vigilant ears and haughty 
tail! She pawed impatiently as the lion, 
now near, watchful and waiting, froze. 

Suddenly he leaped forward, evidently 
hoping to stampede both animals and prob- 
ably to seize the separated colt. Instantly 
the mother wheeled and her outkicking 
heels narrowly missed the lion’s head. 
Next the lion made a quick side leap to 
avoid being stamped beneath the mare’s 
swift front feet. ; 

For half a minute the mare and lion were 
dodging and fighting with all their skill. 
A splendid picture the mare made with 
erect tail and arched neck as she struck 
and wheeled and kicked! 

Again and again the lion tried to leap 
upon the colt; but each time the mother 
was’ between them. Then, watching his 
chance, he boldly leaped at the mare, en- 
deavoring to throw a forepaw round her 
neck and, at the same instant, to seize and 
tear the throat with his savage teeth. He 
nearly succeeded. 


Honors to the Mare 


With the lion clinging and tearing at her 
head, the audacious mare reared almost 
straight on her hind legs and threw herself 
backward. This either threw the lion off or 
he let go.. She had her nose badly clawed 
and gota bite in the neck; but she was first 
to recover, and a kick Ianded upon the lion’s 
hip. Crippled, he struggled and hurried 
tumbling away into the woods, while the 
bleeding mare paused to breathe beside the 
untouched colt. 

The mountain lion is called a puma, cata- 
mount, panther, painter or cougar, and was 
originally found all over North America. 
Of course he shows variations due to local 
climate and food. He is now most plentiful 
in Western Colorado, Southern Utah and 
Central Arizona. 

The lion is stealthy, exceedingly cunning, 
and curious in the extreme; but I am not 
ready, as many are, to call him cowardly. 
He does not have that spectacular rash 
bravery which dashes into the face of al- 
most certain death; but he is courageous 
enough when necessity requires him to pro- 
cure food or to defend himself and his kind. 
He simply adapts himself to conditions; 
and these exact extreme caution. 

The mountain lion may be called saga- 
cious rather than audacious. Settlers in his 
territory are aware of his presence through 
his hogging the wild game and his occa- 


sional or frequent killing of colts, horses,’ 


cattle, sheep and chickens. But so seldom 
is he seen, or even heard, that, were it not 
for his tracks and the deadly evidence of 


his presence, his existence would not be 
believed. 

Though I have camped in his territory 
for weeks at a time, and ofttimes made 
special efforts to see him, the number of 
lions I have seen—except, of course, those 
treed by dogs—is small. 

When a mountain lion is frightened, or 
when.pursued by dogs, he is pretty certain 
to take refuge in a tree. This may be a 
small tree or a large one. He may be out on 
a large limb or up in the top of the tree. 

The lion is a fair runner and a good 
swimmer. Often he has been known to 
swim across lakes, or even arms of the sea 
more than a mile wide. And he is an excel- 
lent tree climber, and often uses a living 
tree or a dead leaning one as a thorough- 
fare—as a part of his trail system on a steep 
mountain side. Twice I have seen him on a 
near-by limb at night watching me or 
my fire. Once I woke in the night and saw 
a lion upon two outreaching tree limbs not 
more than eight feet above me. His hind- 
feet were upon one limb, his forefeet upon 
a lower limb, and he was looking down, 
watching me curiously. He remained in this 
position for several minutes; then turned 
quietly, descended the tree on the opposite 
side and walked easily away into the woods. 


The Unclaimed Thousand 


It is probable that lions mate for life. 
Sometimes they live year after year in the 
same den and prowl over the same local 
territory. This territory, I think,.is rarely 
more than a few miles across; though, 
where food is scarce or a good den not desir- 
ably located, they may cover many miles 
of territory. 

Lions commonly live in a den of their 
own making. This is sometimes dug in 
loose sand or soil where its entrance is con- 
cealed among bushes. Sometimes it is 
beneath a fallen log or a tree root, and in 
other places a semiden, beneath rocks, is 
enlarged. In this den the young are born, 
and the old ones may use it a part of each 
year, and for year after year. 

Though occasionally a mother lion may 
raise as many as five kittens, rarely does 
she succeed in raising more than two; and 
I think only two are commonly brought 
forth at a birth. These kittens probably 
remain with the mother for nearly a year, 
and in exceptional cases even longer. As I 
have seen either kittens or their tracks at 
every season of the year, I assume they 
may be born at any time. 

The mountain lion is a big whiskered cat 
and has many of the traits possessed by the 
average cat. He weighs about one hundred 
and fifty pounds and is from seven to 
eight feet long, including a three-foot tail. 
He is thin and flat-sided and tawny in color. 
He varies from brownish red to grayish 
brown. He has sharp strong claws. 

Mr. Roosevelt once offered one thousand 
dollars for a mountain-lion skin that would 
measure ten feet from tip to tip. The 
money was never claimed. Apparently, 
however, in the state of Washington a 
hunter did succeed in capturing an old lion 
that weighed nearly two hundred pounds 
and measured ten and a half feet from tip 
to tip. But most lions approximate only 
one hundred pounds and measure possibly 
eight feet from tip to tip. 

The lion eats almost anything. I have 
seen him catching mice and grasshoppers. 
On one occasion I was lying behind a clump 
of willows upon a beaver dam. Across the 
pond was an open grassy space. Out into 
this presently walked a mountain lion. For 
at least half an hour he amused or satis- 
fied himself by chasing, capturing and eating 
grasshoppers. He then lay down for a few 
minutes in the sunshine; but presently he 
scented something alarming and vanished 
into the thick pine woods. 

One evening I sat watching a number of 
deer feeding’on a terrace of a steep moun- 
tain side. Suddenly a lion leaped out, 
landing on the neck of one. Evidently the 
deer was off balance and on a steep slope. 
The impact of the lion knocked him over, 
but like a flash he was upon his feet again. 
Top-heavy with the lion, he slid several 
yards down a steep place and fell over a 
precipice. The lion was carried with him. 
I found both dead on the rocks below. 
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Health! 


— Health 
~ withoutdrug- 
taking. If you 
need anatural, gentle 
| laxative, just eat, each 
ee -./ day, a delicious bran 
muffin made from 


Pillsbury’ 
Health Bran 


The larger, cleaner, coarser flakes supply 
the right amount of roughage to accom- 
plish the desired laxative effect. Then 
too—the Pillsbury recipe, printed on the 
Pillsbury package, produces a breakfast 
muffin that is really delicious! Don’t 
doubt it—try it—forget medicine—use /% 
PILLSBURY’S HEALTH BRAN and 
bid good-bye to constipation. 


Insist upon Pillsbury’s 
Large Package 


15c 


(Except in Far West) 


If your grocer cannot supply you, send —% 

25c for a full-sized package (the I0c addi- ay 

tional is for wrapping and postage). * 
Department “S” 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Easy fo fill 
Easy to light 
Easy to clean 
No heat—no smoke—no odor. 
Oil tank at side—not underneath, to cut off 
the light, like an ordinary lamp. 
Ask your dealer to write us for illustrated cata- 
logue and prices. é 
BUTLER BROTHERS 
New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Dallas 


GUMMED LABELS %&\ 


The next time you need labels—no matter what 
kind—write us on your letter head and we will 
send you samples FREE. We have the largest 
exclusive gummed label plant in the world and 
we can really save you money. No order is too 

ge—none toosmall. Million lotsa specialty. 


FENTON LABEL COMPANY JS 
9thand Thompson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 7 


All aboard for 


Pleasure Cove! 


“We’re off for a day of fun! We’re 


going to paddle up stream, put in 
at some shady cove ahd enjoy our 
picnic lunch. Then gather water 
lilies, take some ‘snap shots’ and in 
the cool of twilight, glide down 
stream singing old-time songs.” 

An Old Town Canoe will help keep 
you physically fit. Send for catalog, 
which also shows the ‘“‘Sponson 
Model,” the safest canoe in the world. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
755 Middle St. Old Town, Maine 


Black Beau 
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1918 wheel in your hands at \\ Wy 
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( 
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Factory By Ee: 
On Approval ‘Diet 
Freight Prepaid. Keep it if 

you like it—pay small de- ¥\ 
posit, then $1.00 a week; % 
or return at our expense. 
No risk at all. Guar. 5 yrs. 
Best Tires—the famous 


Firestone Blue Non-Skid Tires 


WRITE TODAY for Plan and big Black Beauty Catalog (in 


colors), FREE. Pick out your model, 


Save Money on Sundries. Get our Catalog of bicycle 
paris, accessories, supplies — everythin L 


HAVERFO 


rg for cyclists. 
RD CYCLE CO. (Est.22Yrs.) Dept.R16, PHILADELPHIA 


# Stick to their jobs. Anything broken? [ 
H Table, chair, china, book? Our fish § 
# Glue mends. Tubes orcans. Our f 
# paste and mucilage at stationers, too. 
: At all Denmioon dealers : 


Send to Dennison, Dept. G., Framingham, Mazss., 
for ‘“The Handy Book,” 


Don’t Be a Pen Stutterer! 


Your handwriting speaks for you and of you—forms the 
opinion others hold of you. Let it talk clearly and smoothly 
as the best educated men talk. You can write legibly 
freely, and easily, all day long— without any fatigue. 
The Palmer Method Course of Penmanship by Mail re- 
quires only a few minutes each day. Your progress will be 
rapid and pleasurable. Let us show you. 


aay. THE A. N. PALMER CO. 


today. 
Suite 200, 30 Irving Place, New York City 


m Bl : SiN " i ee ¥ arya 
TED-YOUR. IDEA 
® fa Patent your Invention—I’ll help market it. Send 

BaeSe for 4 Free Guide Books with list of Patent Buyers, 
hundreds of Ideas Wanted, etc. Advice Free. Richard B, 
Owen, Patent Lawyer, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C., or 
2276-T Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


PATENTS Bo Sees fe cv hey ar of 
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Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


Any Spare Time? 


If you will have any spare time 
this spring, we will buy it and 
pay you liberally in salary and 
commission. ManyCurtis rep- 
resentatives average a dollar an 
hour. Let us explain our offer. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
302 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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The lion is a master of woodcraft. He 
understands the varying sounds and si- 
lences of the forest. He either hides and 
lies in wait or slips unsuspected upon his 
victim. He slips upon game even more 
stealthily than man; and in choosing the 
right spot to wait for a victim he usually 
chooses wisely and waits, alert, and if nec- 
essary for a prolonged time. He generally 
leaps upon the shoulders and neck of horse, 
deer or sheep, and then grabs the victim’s 
throat in his teeth. Generally the victim 
quickly succumbs. Ifa lion or lioness misses 
in leaping, the animal commonly turns away 
toseek another victim. Rarely does he pur- 
sue or put up a fight. 

A friend wished a small blue mule on me. 
It had been the man’s vacation pack animal. 
The mule loitered round, feeding on the 
abundant grass near my cabin. The first 
snow came. Twenty-four hours later the 
mule was passing a bowlder near my cabin 
when a lion leaped upon him and throttled 
him. Tracks and scattered hair showed 
irae the struggle had been intense though 
brief. 

Not a track led to the bowlder upon 
which the lion had lain in wait, and, as the 
snow had fallen twenty-four or more hours 
before the tragedy, he must have been there 
at least twenty-four hours, and he may 
have waited twice as long. 


Lion us. Grizzly 


Another time I frightened a lion from a 
cliff where he was waiting for a near-by 
flock of bighorn sheep to come within leap- 
ing distance. Though it was nearly forty- 
eight hours since snow had ceased falling, 
not a track led to the lion’s watching place 
or blind. 

The lion probably is the game hog of the 
wilds. Often I have read his red records in 
the snow. On one occasion he killed nine 
mountain sheep in one attack. He ate a 
few pounds of one of them and never re- 
turned to the kill. On another occasion he 
killed eleven domestic sheep in one night. 
Inside of twenty-four hours a lion killed a 
doe, a fawn, a porcupine, a grouse, and was 
making a try for another mountain sheep 
when I appeared on snowshoes. He seems 
to prefer colts or horses for food. 

Mr. J. A. McGuire, editor of Outdoor 
Life, who has made special investigations 
concerning the killings of mountain lions, 
estimates that a lion will kill a deer every 
week if he has the opportunity to do so. 
From ‘personal experience I have known 
him to kill four deer in a single week. 

On one occasion, when I was hidden and 
watching the carcass of a deer which a 
lion had killed, waiting to see what carniv- 
orous animal might come to the feast, I saw 
a mountain lion walk quietly and unalertly 
to it and commence to eat. While this was 
going on the lion suddenly bristled up and 
spat in the direction from which a grizzly 
bear presently appeared. With terrible 
snarling and threatening, the lion held on 
to the prize until the grizzly was within a 
few feet. He then leaped toward the grizzly 
with a snarl, struck at it and dashed into 
the woods. The grizzly, without even look- 
ing round to see where the lion had gone, 
commenced eating. 

From many experiences I believe that 
much of the killing of domestic and wild 
animals attributed to bears is done by 
lions. The lion prefers warm blood and 
fresh meat for each meal, and will kill daily 
if there is opportunity. I have known 
bears to follow mountain lions evidently 
for the purpose of obtaining food. One day 
I came upon the recently killed carcass of a 
cow. Only mountain-lion tracks led to it 
and from it. The following night I spent at 
a near-by ranch house, and the rancher in- 
formed me that on the previous day he had 
discovered a bear eating the carcass of this 
cow which he accused the bear of killing. 

The lion is a most capable raider of 
ranches, and colts, horses, sheep, pigs and 
poultry are his prizes. In territory where 
he is at all common it is necessary to hunt 
and trap him systematically. In the 
National Parks, where wild life is protected 
by the Government, the lion is regularly 
hunted and trapped. He is less difficult to 
trap than a bear or a wolf, and when hunted 
with dogs is captured with comparative 
ease. Though he is not verging on exter- 
mination, his numbers are being reduced, 
even in his most favored localities. 

In Northern New Mexico one day I saw 
a lion bounding across an opening, carrying 
a tame sheep in its mouth. On another 
occasion I saw a lion carrying off a deer that 
apparently weighed much more than the 
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lion itself. The lion appeared to have the 
deer by the shoulder, and it was resting on 
the lion’s shoulders in such a way that I do 
not believe it touched the ground. 

I suppose when the lion makes a kill in an 
out-of-the-way place, where he may eat 
with comparative safety, he does not take 
the trouble to carry or to drag the victim 
off. Often, of course, the kill is made for the 
benefit of the young, and hence must be 
transported to the den. 

It is quite true that he will sometimes 
wander back to his kill day after day and 
feast upon it. It is also true, when food is 
scarce, that lions will eat almost anything, 
even though they have nothing to do with 
the killing. They have been trapped at the 
bait that was out for bears; and so, though 
a lion prefers blood and warm meat, he will 
return to his kill to feast, or, if food is 
scarce, gladly eat whatever he can obtain. 

From what I have seen I judge that 
after eating he usually prefers to lie down 
and rest, or sleep for a few hours in some 
sunny or secluded spot, or on a many- 
branched limb, generally well up toward 
the top of the tree, but sometimes not more 
than ten feet above the earth. d 

The lion has extreme curiosity. He will 
follow travelers for hours if there is oppor- 
tunity to keep out of sight while doing so. 
Often during long snowshoe trips I have 
returned over the route first traveled. Lion 
tracks in the snow showed that I was re- 
peatedly followed for miles. In a number 
of places where I had taken a long rest the 
lion had crept up close, so that he could 
easily watch me; and on a few occasions he 
must have been within a few feet of me. 

While walking through a forest in the 
Medicine Bow Mountains I was startled 
and knocked down by a glancing blow of a 
tree limb that fell upon me. This limb had 
evidently broken off under the weight of a 
lion, which also came tumbling down; but 
he caught a claw on a limb and saved him- 
self from striking the earth. Evidently in 
his curiosity to see me he had leaned out 
too far on a weak limb. He fled in con- 
fusion, apparently even more frightened 
than myself. 

The mountain lion is not ferocious. Mr. 
Roosevelt, in summing up its characteris- 
tics, concluded that it would be no more 
dangerous to sleep in woods populated with 
mountain lions than if they were so many 
ordinary cats. 

In addition to years of camping in the 
wilds in all sorts of places and under all 
conditions of weather, I have talked with 
careful frontiersmen, skillful hunters and 
trappers, and these people uniformly agreed 
with what I have found to be true—that 
the instances of mountain lions’ attacking 
human beings are exceedinglyrare. In each 
of these cases the peculiar action of the lion 
and the comparative ineffectiveness of his 
attacks indicated that he was under normal 
mentally or nearly exhausted physically. 


Bloodcurdling Stories 


Two other points of agreement are: 
Rarely does anyone under ordinary. condi- 
tions see a lion; and just as rarely does one 
hear its call. Of the dozen or more times 
I have heard the screech of the lion, on 
three occasions there was a definite cause 
for the cry—on one a mother frantically 
sought her young, which had been carried 
off by a trapper; and twice the cry was a 
wail, in each instance given by the lion 
calling for its mate, recently slain by a 
hunter. 

During the past thirty years I have in- 
vestigated dozens of stories told of lions 
leaping upon travelers from cliffs or tree 
limbs, or of other stealthy attacks. When 
run down each of these proved to be an 
invention; in most cases not a lion or even 
lion track had been seen. 

Two instances of lion attacks are worth 
mentioning. One night in California a lion 
leaped from a cliff, struck a man, knocked 
him down, and then ran away. Out of this 
incident have come numerous stories of lion 
ferocity. This lion was tracked, however, 
and the following day the pursuing hunter 
saw it crossing an opening. It suddenly 
clawed and hit at a bowlder. Then, going 
on, it apparently ran into a tree, and 
fought that. As it started on the hunter 
shot it. This beast was badly emaciated, 
had a swollen face from an ulcerated tooth, 
and was nearly if not entirely blind. 

Another instance apparently was of a 
weak-minded lion. As though to attack, 
it came toward a little ten-year-old girl in 
Idaho. She struck it over the head with a 
bridleshewascarrying. Her brother hurried 
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to the rescue with a willow fishing pole. 
Together they beat the lion off and escaped 
with a few bad scratches. Yet had this 
been a lion of average strength and brave- 
ness he must have killed or severely in- 
jured both. 

The mountain lion rivals the shark, the 
devilfish and the grizzly in being the cause 
of ferocious and fabulous tales. The fact 
that he takes refuge on limbs as a place 
of lookout to watch for people or other 
objects, and that he frequently follows 
people for hours through the woods without 
their ever seeing him—and, I suppose, too, 
the very fact that he is so rarely seen— 
make him a sort of storm center, as it were, 
for bloodcurdling stories. } 

Through many years I systematically 
investigated plausible accounts of the 
ferocity of mountain lions. These investi- 
gations brought.very little information, 
but they did disclose the fact that there are 
a few types of lion tales which are told over 
and over again, with slight local variations. 
These tales commonly are without the - 
slightest basis of fact. They are usually 
revamped by a clever-minded writer, a 
frightened hunter or an interesting story- 
teller, as occasions offer. One of the com- 
monest of the oft-told tales that have come 
to me through the years is as follows: 


A Friendly Pair 


‘Late Saturday evening, while Mr. and 
Mrs. Simpson were returning from the vil- 
lage through the woods, they were attacked 
by a half-starved mountain lion. The lion 
leaped out upon them from brush by the 
roadside and attempted to seize Mr. Simp- 
son. Though an old man, he put up a fight, 
and at last beat off the lion with the butt of 
the buggy whip.” 

Sometimes this is a family. and the time 
of day is early morning. Sometimes the 
lion is ferocious instead of half starved. 
Sometimes it is of enormous size. Once ina 
while he leaps from a cliff or an overhanging 
tree limb. Generally he chews and claws 
someone up pretty badly, and occasionally 
attempts to carry off one of the children. 

Many times my letter addressed to one 
of the party attacked is returned unclaimed. 
Sometimes my letter to the postmaster or 
the sheriff of the locality is returned with 
the information: “‘No such party known.” 
Now and then I ask the sheriff, the post- 
master or the storekeeper some questions 
concerning this attack, and commonly their 
replies are: “‘It never happened”; “It’s a 
pipe dream”; ‘‘A pure fake”; or “Evi- 
dently whoever told you that story had one 
or two drinks too many.” 

One day I came out of the woods in the 
rear of a sawmill. I was making my way 
to the living room of the place, between log 
piles and lumber piles. Right round the 
corner of a slab heap I caught sight of a 
mountain lion just as it leaped at me. It 
missed me intentionally, and at once 
wheeled and rose up to play with me. In 
the two or three seconds that elapsed be- 
tween the time when I had my first glimpse 
of it and when I realized it was a pet I had 
almost concluded that, after all, a lion may 
be a ferocious animal. 

On one occasion, when I was on a cliff at 
the edge of a grassy opening, I was as- 
tonished to see a coyote trot leisurely across; 
and just before he disappeared in the woods 
a lion appeared on the opposite side of the 
opening, following contentedly along the 
trail of the coyote. The next day I again 
saw this friendly pair, but on this occasion 
the lion was leading and the coyote follow- 
ing. Afterward I saw their tracks a number 
of times. 

Just why they were associated in this 
friendly manner we can only conjecture. 
It will be readily seen that the coyote, 
which has all the wisdom of a fox, might 
follow a game-hog lion about and thus, 
with little effort, get a substantial and sat- 
isfactory food supply; but why the lion 
should willingly associate with a coyote is 
not quite clear. Perhaps this association 
proved to be of some advantage to the lion 
in his killing, or it may have been just one 
of those peculiar unaccounted-for attach- 
ments occasionally seen between animals. 

In any discussion concerning the moun- 
tain lion, or, for that matter, any living 
animal, hardly can the last word be said 
concerning the character of the individual 
of the species. Individuals vary; and now 
and then a mountain lion, as well as a 
human being, shows marked and peculiar — 
traits. These may be the result of unusual 
alertness and sheer curiosity; or they may 
be subnormal, and cruel or murderous. ~ 
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Jerks, knocks, pulls by lively youngsters—sudden 
brutal bangings and suckings by the wind—get 
window shades that will stand these accidents twice 
to three times as long as the ordinary shade! 


hat happens to your window shades 
when the fire engines go by? 


OUR children run to the window and 

jerk the shade aside! A few such sud- 

den strains and the ordinary window 
shade is full of cracks and pinholes, is wrinkled 
and sagging. 

That is because all ordinary window shades 
are made of a coarsely-woven cloth “‘filled”’ 
with chalk and clay, to give it body and 
smoothness. The knocking of the wind, the 
pushes and pulls all window shades get, make 
this filling loosen and fall out—ruin the shade. 


A Brenlin window shade resists sudden 
strains. Brenlin wears two to three times as 
long as the ordinary shade. It hangs smooth 
and straight! No cracks, no pinholes! You 
are amazed at the length of time it wears— 
and still looks well. 


Why Brenlin is so much more durable! 


Brenlin contains no “‘filling’’ to fall out when 
severe strains come. It is just a fine, closely 
woven cloth prepared by a special process to 
be as durable as a window shade can be made. 


To maintain an even, perfect weave, the 


The Government recognized the superiority of Brenlin 
shades by ordering 300 -0f them for the U. S. Government 
Aero Station at Pensacola, Fla., from Marston & Quina 


number of threads to the square inch is counted 
and kept the same! The cloth is especially 
treated so that it will not sag—will not 
wrinkle. A scientifically prepared, expensive 
color is used to keep Brenlin supple, to re- 
veal its beautiful linen-like texture. Nor will 
this color spot in the rain nor fade in the 
hottest sun! 


See Brenlin at your dealer’s 


Go to the Brenlin dealer in your town— 
see the many rich, mellow colorings he has 
in this wonderful wearing material. He can 
also show you Brenlin Duplex, one color on 
one side, another color on the other. 


i. 


Soe 
Fold Brenlin, the long-wear- 
ing window shade material. It 


remains unbroken, no cracks, 
no pinholes 


= 
Make two tight folds in ordi- 
nary window shade material. 


Hold it to the light. See the 
cracks and countless pinholes 


shade material 


the long wearing window ,, 


Make sure you are getting genuine Brenlin 
—try the famous Brenlin folding test in your 
dealer’s shop. Also, look for the word 
“Brenlin”’ perforated on the edge—when you 
buy, and when your window shades are hung. 


If you do not know where to find Brenlin, 
write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


For windows of little importance Camargo 
or Empire shades give you the greatest value 
obtainable in filled window shades. 


Free book on howto shade your windows 


Send for this attractive book today. It tells 
how you can make your whole home more 
beautiful. It suggests delightful ways to 
use the many charming Brenlin colors. With 
it we will send actual samples of Brenlin 
window shade material in all colors. 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co., 2019 Reading 
Road, Cincinnati, Ohio— ‘‘ The oldest window 
shade house in America.’’ Factories: Cincin- 
nati, O., and Brooklyn, N. Y. Branches: 
New York City and Oakland, Cal. Owners 
of the good will and trade-marks of the Jay 


.C. Wemple Company. 


"MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co. é 
2019 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Decorate My Windows?” 


Please send me ‘‘How Shall I Shade and 
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i) You're smoke-set for keeps when 
you pick P. A. for your pet-pall! 


You're going to blow off your smokeappetite to the 
realest bit of tobacco satisfaction you ever stumbled 
against quick as you and Prince Albert hook up! Bet- 
your-bottom-dollar on that! 


For, quality lets you in on the full joys of P. A. 
without putting your taste or tongue into training! 
P. A. quality gets the flavor, fragrance, coolness right 
there instantly! And, you catch it—and hang on to 
it because it heaves into the discard every kick you 
ever made against a jimmy pipe. 

P. A. quality is a smoking-smash-all-by-itself—but 
realize that behind it is Prince Albert’s patented process 
that cuts out bite and parch! You can puff at a traffic- 
trot or speed-at-sixty—P. A. won't bite—it can’t bite. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


just makes smoking what you always wished it might be 
—a constant 24-hour delight! Because, no matter 
how much of the gladgoods you get away with per day, 
you're keen for more! And, every time you fire-up 
you do some mental figuring that proves P. A. “‘tastes oe 

just a little better than that last whack”! And, so on! R. J. Reyuolds Tobacco Co. 


You're in for a spell-of-sport that'll knock into a 
cocked hat the classiest smokesession you ever ordered 
through a smokeshop! For, Prince Albert’s quality 
will show you some smokekinks that have made men 
everywhere, and in all walks of life, talk Prince Albert 


and smoke Prince Albert! 


P. A. certainly will do a pretty clever job for you, 
all right! Quit plaguing yourself! 


Prince Albert awaits your call 
everywhere tobacco is sold. 
Toppy red bags, tidy red tins 
and handsome full pound and 
full half-pound tin humidors; 
and, that classy, full pound 
crystal glass humidor with 
sponge moistener top that 
keeps the tobacco in such per- 
fect condition. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
OBA CCOREOs 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Swifts Premium Ham 


he best of 
is Caster meals 


) You like to make Easter a festive day. You have flowers in your home, 


candies and Easter rabbits for the children, and to complete the gladness 
of the day, you should strive to serve a meal of Swift’s Premium Ham. 


The appetizing flavor will plainly tell of the special care in preparation. 
Only .the careful, special Premium cure, and the fragrant smoke of slow 
hickory fires could carry to every morsel of this ham such delicacy, 
such delicious flavor. 


This year make your Easter a memorable one. Choose this specially 
cured Premium ham. See how heartily your family will appreciate its 
unusual flavor and fineness. Be sure to see the brand name on the ham 
you buy—Swift’s Premium. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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ASHBURN-CROSBY CO'S 


GOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR 


Ask your Grocer for WASHBURN’S WAR TIME BARLEY FLOUR — WASHBURN’S WAR TIME RYE FLOUR — WASHBURN’S WAR TIME CORN 
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NOTICE TO READER. When you finish 
reading this copy of The Saturday Evening 
Post place a U. S. 1-cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any U.S. postal employee, and 
oe : it will be placed inthe hands of our soldiers or 
na sailors at the front. No wrapping, no address. 
A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General. 
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MORE THAN TWO MILLION A WEEK 


“Write this down in your little notebook—” 


If you want the one best roofing for each roof on 
your place— 


First say ‘‘Barrett.’’ ‘Then ‘‘Everlastic.’ 
what kind of a roof you want to cover. 


Then 


Any up-to-date dealer will then be able to supply 
you with the best roofing-material for your partic- 
ular roofing-purpose, at the greatest possible saving 
in each case. 


For ‘‘Barrett’’ stands for sixty years’ successful roof- 
ing-experience—sixty years of satisfaction-giving, 
and the name ‘“Everlastic’’ stands for a system of 
four roofings designed to meet every requirement 
for steep-roofed buildings. 


For a fine home or other high-grade structures, 
the Barrett Everlastic System offers you your 
choice of two beautiful roofings: Everlastic 
Multi-Shingles and Everlastic Tylike Shingles. 
Both offer real fire-protection. 


For ordinary steep-roofed buildings of all 
kinds we offer two other types of roofings 


in rolls: Everlastic Slate-Surfaced and Ever- 
La . - 
e*  jastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofings. 
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Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Made of high-grade felt, thoroughly waterproofed and surfaced 
with crushed slate, either red or green, as you prefer. The 
effect is even richer and more beautiful than solid slate because 
the particles of slate on the surface catch the sunlight, giving life 
to the coloring. Laid in strips of four shingles in one at about 
one-fourth the cost in labor and time for ordinary shingles. “This 
saving in method of laying, combined with the saving in manu- 
facture, gives you a roof of unusual artistic beauty at astonish- 
ingly low cost. Fire-resisting as well. Booklet free. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


Made of the same material as Everlastic Multi-Shingles, but cut 
into individual shingles 8 inches by 1234 inches long. Laid 
exactly like ordinary shingles, but much more easily and quickly 
because they fit snugly and are all the same size. “They make a 
tighter and more water-proof roof, offering less wind-resistance, 
and the finished roof is fire-resisting. Booklet free. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


Think of a roll-roofing handsome enough for a cottage or home, 
economical enough fora barn or garage! Think of a roofing 
that you can lay in a few minutes, with a fire-resisting surface 
of crushed slate! ‘That’s what Barrett Everlastic Slate-Surfaced 
Roofing means. It’s the material that Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
are made of. Comes in rolls in two colors of the natural slate, 
red or green. Booklet free. 


Everlastic ‘‘Rubber”’ Roofing 


This is a recognized standard among so-called “‘rubber’’ roofings, 
and we sell millions of rolls annually. It is famous for extreme 
durability. Made of the best waterproofing materials, it dehes 
wind and weather and insures dry, comfortable buildings under 
all conditions. It doesn’t run in summer heat or dry out or get 
brittle in cold weather. ‘The best roofing in the world for the 


price. Booklet free. 


Send Beautiful illustrated booklets fully describe 
sen : 4 

for each of the above types of Everlastic Roof- 
Boolilecs ing. Any or all of them will be sent you 
> i x e . 


free on request. See list of offices below. 
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FKVERY man knows that 


good wool is scarce and fine 
fabrics hard to get. Your Kuppen- 
heimer store will be more valuable 


t a ae to you than ever this Spring. It 
| 7 aie AAG will assure you correct treatment 
G OuSeE —0, b. ae Coe in the military styles and sound 


fabrics. The resources and reputa- 


e r as Pee, tion of The House of Kuppenheimer 
u en. elmer | : ae Mie are good things to have back of you 
ot aap ; in these times. Prices $25 to $60. 

Unete en f Send a postal for our 

book, “Styles for Men.”’ 


Copyright, 1918. The House of 
Kuppenheimer. 
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fabric. Its use eliminates from the washing all the factors that cause trouble and loss. 


Mild, pure and free from uncombined alkali, it is as harmless as clear soft water. The 
most delicate handwork can be entrusted to Ivory suds with the assurance that no special 


handling, other than what common sense suggests, is necessary to avoid all risk of injury 
to a single thread. 
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HE house in old Cottarsport in which 
Olive Stanes lived was set midway 
on thesteepness of Orange Street. It 
_—& was a low dwelling of weathered 
boards holding close to the rocky soil, resembling, like practically all the Cottarsport 
buildings, the salt weed clinging to the seaward rocks of the harbor; and Orange Street, 
narrow, without walks and dipping into cuplike depressions, was a type of almost all 
the streets. The Stanes house was built with its gable to the public way; the length 
faced a granite shoulder thrust up through the spare earth, a tall, weedy disorder of 
golden glow and the sedgy incline to the habitation above. 

When Hester and Jem and Rhoda had been little they had had great joy of the 
bowlder in the side yard; at first impossible and then difficult of accomplishment, they 
had rapidly grown into a complete mastery of its potentialities as a fort, a mansion 
Impressive as that of the Canderays on Regent Street, and a ship under the dangerous 
shore of the Fijis. Olive, the solitary child of Ira Stanes’ first marriage, had had no 
‘such reckless pleasure from the rock. 

_ She had been, she realized, standing in the narrow portico that commanded by two 
steps the uneven flagging from the street, a very careful, yes, considerate, child when 
‘Measured by the gay irresponsibility of her half brother and sisters. Money had been 
no more plentiful in the Stanes family or in all Cottarsport then than now; her dresses 
had been few, she had been told not to soil or tear them, and she had rigorously obeyed. 
‘1 et he second Mrs. Stanes, otherwise an admirable wife and mother, had, to Olive’s 
‘young disapproval, rather encouraged a boisterous conduct in her children which 
overlooked a complete cleanliness or tidy array. And when she, like her predecessor, had 
died, and left Olive, at twenty-three, to assume full maternal responsibilities, that 
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serious vicarious parent had entered into an 
inevitable and largely unavailing struggle 
against the minor damage mostly caused by 
the activities about the bowlder. 

Now Hester and Rhoda had left behind such purely imaginative games, and Jem was 
away fishing on the Georges Banks. Her duty and worries had shifted, but not lessened; 
while the rock remained precisely as it had been through the children’s growth, as it 
had appeared in her own earliest memories, as it was before ever the Stanes dwelling, 
now a hundred and fifty years in place, or old Cottarsport itself, had been dreamed of. 
Her thoughts were mixed: at once they created a vague parallel between the granite in 
the side yard and herself, Olive Stanes, they both seemed to have been so long in one spot, 
so unchanged; and they dwelt on the fact that soon—as soon as Jason Burrage got 
home—she must be utterly different. 

Jason had written her that if they cared to they could build a house as large as the 
Canderays’. Under the circumstances she had been obliged to look on that as, perhaps, 
an excusable exaggeration, but she instinctively condemned the dereliction of the truth; 
yet, more than any other figure could possibly have done, it impressed upon her, from 
the boldness of the imagery, that Jason had succeeded in finding the gold for which he 
had gone in search nine years before. He was coming back soon, rich. 

The other important fact reiterated in his last letter, that in all his absent years of 
struggle he had never faltered in his purpose of coming back to her with any fortune he 
might chance to get, she regarded with scant thought. It had not occurred to Olive that 
Jason Burrage would do anything else; her only concern had been that he might be 
killed; otherwise he had said that he loved her and that they were to marry when he 
returned. 
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She hadn’t really been 
in favor of his going. The 
Burrages, measured by 
Cottarsport standards, 
were comfortably situated. Mr. 
Burrage’s packing warehouse and 
employment in dried fish were 
locally called successful; but 
Jason had never been satisfied 
with familiar values; he had always exclaimed 
against the narrowness of his local circumstance 
and restlessly reached toward greater posses- 
sions and a wider-horizon. This dissatisfaction 
Olive had thought wicked, in that it had seemed 
to criticize the omnipotent and far-seeing wis- 
dom of the Eternal; it had caused her much 
unhappiness and prayer; she had talked very 
earnestly to Jason about his stubborn spirit, but 
it had persisted in him and at last carried him West in the 
first madness of the discovery of gold in a California river. 

Olive, at times, had thought that Jason’s revolt had 
been brought about by the visible example of the worldly 
pomp of the Canderays—of their great white house with 
the balustraded captain’s walk on the gambrel roof, their 
chaise, and equable but slightly disconcerting courtesy. 
But she had been obliged to admit that, after all was said, 
Jason’s bearing was the result of his own fretful heart. 

He had always been different from the other Cottarsport 
youths and men: while they were commonly long and 
bony and awkwardly hung together, thickly tanned by the 
winds and sun and spray of the sea, Jason was small, com- 
pact, with dead-black hair and pale skin. Mr. Burrage was 
the usual Cottarsport old man, he resembled a worn and 
discolored piece of driftwood; but though his wife was not 
conspicuously out of the ordinary, still there was a snap 
in her unfading eyes, a ruddy roundness of cheek, that 
showed a lingering trace of a French-Acadian intermar- 
riage a century and more ago. 

Olive always regarded with something like surprise her 
unquestioned love for Jason. It had grown quietly, 
unknown to her, through a number of preliminary years 
in which she had felt that she must exert some influence 
for his good. He frightened her a little by his hot utter- 
ances and by the manner in which his soul shivered on the 
verge of a righteous damnation. The effort to preserve 
him from such destruction became intenser and more 
involved; until suddenly, to her after-consternation, she 
had surrendered her lips in a single, binding kiss. 

But with that consummation a great deal of her trou- 
bling had ceased; spiritual vision, she had been certain, 
must follow their sacred union and subsequent life. Even 
the gold agitation and Jason’s departure for Boston and 
the Western wild had not given her especial concern. God 
was the supreme Master of human fate, and if he willed for 
Jason to go forth, who was she, Olive Stanes, to make a 
to-do? She had quietly addressed herself to the task of 
Hester, Jem and Rhoda, to the ordering of her father’s 
household—he was mostly away on the sea and a solitary 
man at home—and to the formal recurrence of the occa- 
sions of the church. 

In such ways, she thought, bathed in the keen, pale-red 
glow of a late afternoon in October, her youth had slipped 
imperceptibly away. ” 

STRONG salt wind dipped into the hollow and plas- 

tered her skirt, without hoops, against her erect thin 
person. With the instinct, bred by the sea, of the presence 
of the weather in all calculations, she mechanically dwelt 
on its force and direction, wrinkling her forehead and 
pinching her lips—she could hear the rising wind straining 
through the elms on the hills behind Cottarsport—and 
then she turned abruptly and entered the house. 

There was a small, dark hallway within, a narrow flight 
of stairs leading sharply up; the door on the right, to the 
formal chamber, was closed; but at the left an interior of 
somber scrubbed wood was visible. On the side against 
the hall a cavernous fireplace with a brick hearth, black- 
ened with shadows and the soot of ancient fires, had been 
left open, but held an air-tight sheet-iron stove. 

The windows, high on the walls, were small and 
long rather than deep; and a table, perpetually 
spread, stood on a thick hooked rug of brilliant 
primitive design. a 

Rhoda, in a creaking birch rocker, was singing r 
an inarticulated song with closed eyes. Her voice 
gave both the impression of being subdued and 
of filling the room with a vibrant power. She had 
a mature face for sixteen years, vividly colored 
and sensitive, a wide mouth and a heavy twist 
of russet hair with metallic lights. The song 
stopped as Olive entered. Rhoda said: ‘I wish 
Hester would hurry home; I’m dreadful hungry.” 


“You Must Find it Pate Here After 
California, if What I’ve Heard 
is True,’’ Honora Remarked 


“ keep her at the pack- 
ing house, especially 
if there’s a boat in late and 
extra work.” . 

“Tt’s not very smart of her 
without. being paid more. 
They'll just put anything on 
you they can there. I can 
tell you I wouldn’t do two 
men’s work for a woman’s 
pay. I’mawful glad Jason’s coming back soon, Olive, with 
all that money, and I can go to Boston and study singing.” 

-“T’ve said over and over, Rhoda,’ Olive 
replied patiently, ‘‘that you mustn’t think ~ 
and talk all the time about Jason’s worldly 
success. It doesn’t sound nice, but as if we : 
were all trying to get everything we could out 
of him before ever he’s back.” 

“Didn’t he say in the last letter that I 
was to go to Boston!”’ Rhoda exclaimed im- 
patiently. “‘Didn’t he just up and tell me 
that! Why, with all the gold Jason’s got 
it won’t mean anything for him to send 
me away. It isn’t as if I wouldn’t pay 
you all back for the trouble I’ve been. I 
know I can sing, and IJ’ll work harder 
than ever Hester dreamed of ——”’ 

As if materialized by the pronounce- 
ment of her name the latter entered the 
room. 

“Gracious, Hester,’’ Rhoda declared 
distastefully, making a nose, “‘ you smell 
of dead haddock right this minute!” 

The former, unlike Rhoda’s softly 
rounded proportions, was more bony 
than Olive, infinitely more colorless, 
though ten years the younger. She had 
a black worsted scarf over her drab head 
in place of a hat, its ends wrapped about 
the meager stuff of her shoulders and 
bombazine waist. Without preliminary 
she dropped into her place at the supper 
table, the shawl trailing on the floor. 

“The wind’s smartening up on the 
bay,’”’ she told them. ‘‘Captain Eagle- 
ston looks for half a blow. 
It has got cold too. I 
wish the tea’d be ready 
when I get in from the 
packing house. It seems 
that much could be done, 
with Olive only sitting 
round and Rhoda singing 
to herself in the mirror on 
her dresser.” 

“‘Tt’ll draw in a minute 
more,”’ Olive said in the 
door from the kitchen, 
beyond the fireplace. 
Rhoda smiled 
cheerfully. 

“Tsuppose,”’ 
Hester went on 
in avoice with- 
out emphasis, 
but which yet 


**You Sound Exactly as if He Were a 


Jar of Quinces, and Not a True Lover Coming Back With Bags of Goild’”’ 


March 30, 4 


‘ 


“Sometimes they-~ contrived to-be thinly bitter, ‘‘you were all talking about 


what would happen when Jason came home with that 

fortune of his. Far as I can see he’s promised and provided 
for everybody, Jem and Rhoda and his parents and Olive— 
every Tom and Noddy but me.” ‘ 

“T don’t like to keep on about it,” Olive protested, | 
pained. ‘‘Yet you can’t see, Hester, how independent you 
are. ‘A person wouldn’t like to offer you anything until 
you had signified. You were never very nice with Jason 
anyway.” 

“Well, I’m not going to be nicer after he’s back with 
gold in his pocket. I guess he’ll find I’m not hanging on his | 
shoulder for a cashmere dress or a trip to Boston.” 

“Pa ought to get into Salem soon,” Rhoda observed. 
“He said after this he wasn’t going to ship again, even 
along the coast, but tally fish for Mr. Burrage. Pa’s| 
getting old.” i 

“And Jem’ll be home from the Georges too,” Olive 
added, seating herself with the tea. “I do hope he won’t 
sign for China or any of those long voyages, as he threat- 
ened.” 2 | 

‘“He won’t get so far away from Jason,’”’ Hester stated. 

“T saw Honora Canderay to-day,” Rhoda informed 
them. ‘“‘She wasn’t in the chaise, but walking past the 
courthouse. She had on a small bonnet with flowers inside 
the brim, and skimpy hoops, gallooned and scalloped.” 

“Did she stop?” Olive inquired. : | 

“Yes, and said I was as bright as a fall maple leaf. I 
wish I could look like Honora Canderay ——” h 

“Wait till Jason’s back,’’ Hester interrupted. 

“It isn’t her clothes,’ Rhoda went on; ‘‘they’re 
elegant material, of course, but not the colors I'd 
choose; nor it isn’t her looks either; no one would 
say she’s downright pretty; it’s just—just her. Is 
she as old as you, Olive?”’ q 

“Let’ssee; I’m thirty-six, and Honora Canderay| 
was . . . She’snearasold, a year younger maybe.” 

“She is wonderful to get close to,’”’ said Rhoda; 
“no cologne and yet a lovely kind of smell ——” | 

“Not like dead haddock!” This was Hester 
again. qj 

“Do you know,” proceeded the younger, “she 
seemed to me kind of lonely. I wanted to give he1 
a hug, but I wouldn’t have for all the gold i 
California. I can’t make outif she is freezing out: 
side and nice in, or just polite and thinks 
nobody’s good enough for her. She hac 
an India shawl as big as a sail, and all ove 
garnet and blue and dark green ——” 

“Rhoda, I wish you wouldn’t put sc 
much on clothes and such corruption!’ 
Olive spoke firmly, with a light of zeal ir 
her gaze. ‘‘Can’t you think on the eter. 
nities?” | 

“Like Jason Burrage and Honor: 
Canderay,’’ explained Hester; ‘“‘ Honor: 
Canderay and Jason Burrage. They’r 
eternities if there ever were any. If it isn’ 
one it’s bound to be the other.” 


} 
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LIVE’S room had a sloping outer wal 

and casually placed insufficient win 

dows; her bed, with a blue-white quilt 
“was supported by heavy maple posts 
there was a chest of drawers with a minut) 
mirror stand, a utilitarian wash pitche 
and basin, a hanging for the protection 0 
her clothes, and uncompromising chai 

A small circular table with a tatted cove 
‘held her Bible and a devotional book 
The Family Companion, by a pastor. 
The room was cold when Olive went u 
to bed. With a desire to linger in he 
preparations she put some resinous sti 
of wood into a sheet-iron stove and alm 
immediately there was a busily explodin 
combustion. A glass lamp on the ches 
of drawers shed a pale illumination tha 
failed to reach the confines of the roo 
and for a while she moved in and ot 
of its wan influence. 
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He was one of the Wessington Smiths—the 

oldest one of the younger generation; no 
Wessington Smith was ever very young. His name 
was Charles Cornwallis Wessington Smith, but he was 
always called Wessington. He was not forty, but he was the 
head of the family, and was in full control of it and the 
family fortune and himself. He lived with his mother in 
her old house near a sleepy old park, from which the Wes- 
sington Smiths had not followed the tide of fashion. They 
never followed that tide. They did not have to. It waited 
for them, and often waited in vain. 

Wessington Smith was not yet engaged to his cousin, 
Miss Helen Cornwallis, but society reporters were already 
sketching them. together. Helen was almost as big and 
good-looking as Wessington, who lived, paid court, led cotil- 


[Nie story is strange, but Mr. Smith was not. 


_ ons and won polo cups, all in the public eye, like a prince of 


the blood, and wasa better-liked man than many princesare. 

He was a workingman, too, which all Wessington Smiths 
were not: junior partner in a reputable but prosperous 
firm of corporation lawyers, which took him on for his name 
and his backing, and kept him because he did the work of 
three men—his own and his two senior partners’. His 
Office had the only shabby furniture in the suite, very 
battered and inky; but it had been his, a Wessington 
Smith’s, since college, and had, therefore, a certain dignity 
in his eyes. The office had also, at the one window, the 
best working light in the suite, and, though he valued it 
less, the best view. 

At five, one March afternoon, he sat by this window 
signing a pile of beautifully typed but uninteresting let- 
ters, which he read conscientiously through. 

It was late March, and rainy and gray; but this story 
begins, as all love stories should begin, and many do, on 
the first day of spring, which spring itself appoints, and 
not the calendar—the day when spring makes up its mind 
to come into the world and stay, and buds of trees along 
far-away brooks know it and try harder to burst into 
bloom, and daffodils dying in bunches on city streets know 
it, too, and twinkle more bravely to catch some buyer’s 
fancy before they die. Here in this overheated office, 
where the steam pipes sizzled angrily at Mr. Smith, who had 
turned off the steam, and where the open window seemed 
to let out air instead of letting it in, it was also spring. But 
it was not spring in the heart of Mr. Smith. In his well- 
ordered heart there was no room for the divine unrest and 
fever that are spring. All was well with Mr. Smith. 
Between the dull lines of his letters ran the story of a 
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firm growing rich with the world at war. On his neat 
engagement pad was the noncommittal entry, ‘‘H.C.9:30.” 
It meant that, at nine-thirty to-night, as he knew and Helen 
knew, he would call upon his Cousin Helen and ask her to 
marry him. 

“Damn!” said Mr. Smith. 

We cannot choose our great moments, or we should 
meet them perfectly tailored—or gowned—and groomed. 
Thoughts that change the course of our lives come to us 
while we lace our boots. We travel by subway instead of 
surface cars, and avoid or meet our destinies. Mr. Smith’s 
steam pipes, after an ominous hush, broke into a clamorous 
challenge he could not ignore. 

“Damn!” he said, and rose and went to them. They 
quieted under his capable hand, and as he stood up some- 
thing crumpled under his smart tan shoe—something that 
did not belong on his immaculate floor; so he picked it up. 
He stood by the window and looked at it. Then he put it 
on his ornate but correct blotting pad and looked at it, and 
finally switched off his reading lamp and sat with his feet 
in the second drawer of his desk and leaned back and looked 
at it, in the fast-gathering twilight, until he could see it 
no more. 

The thing on Mr. Smith’s desk was a rose—a street- 
corner rose, which had never been very pink; a little, sick, 
city rose, dying and almost dead, with two black wounds 
in its heart, where the wires pierced through. No fragrance 
came from it, but into the immaculate office of Mr. Smith 
something else came from it—something that was new 
there, very new. It was a voice that spoke to Mr. Smith. 
It spoke softly, and you and I should not have heard it if 
we had been there; we know that roses do not talk. We 
should have heard nothing. We should only have seen 
Mr. Smith, looking very handsome and big as he sat 
motionless there, staring at the wretched little rose. 

“‘T am here,” said the new voice. 

“You?” said Mr. Smith. ‘‘Who are you?” 

““You know,” said the voice. ‘‘You know and every 
man knows. Iam here. I am always here. I knock outside 
your door, and you will not let me in. I wait behind your 
chair, and you will not turn and see. I shall not wait much 
longer. But I am in all the sunsets and all the roses, 
forever.” 

“What do you want?” said Mr. Smith. 
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“You,” said the voice. 
marry Helen?” 

“Helen is real and you are a dream,” 
Smith. 

“T am real, and your world is a world of dreams,” the 
voice said; ‘‘little dreams of little men. I have called to 
you often.” 

“When?” said Mr. Smith. 

“You know,” said the voice again; ‘‘first at a carnival in 
New Orleans, when a masked woman threw you a rose and 
you would not follow her. Then ”” The voice whis- 
pered a name, and another name—names of women Mr. 
Smith had known, and knew no longer. One had married 
a title, years ago, and one a big fortune, that year. 

“They would have loved you,” said the voice; “and 
Very softly, as young girls confess first love, it gave him 
the name of the prettiest débutante of that season, whose 
engagement had just been announced. 

“But I only saw her twice,’’ said poor Mr. Smith. 

“She,” sighed the voice, “‘would have loved you best 
of all.” 

“It is too late for you now,” said Mr. Smith. 

‘Tt is never too late for me.” 

“You are for poets and boys, and I am a business man, 
a tired business man.” 

“T am tired, too,’’ breathed the voice. “If you marry 
Helen I shall never call again, and I can call now only 
through a small, tired rose. I do not ask much of you. You 
need not worship me or ride in quest of me. I ask only 
this, which you would give to your humblest friend or 
enemy, and never have given to me. Charles Cornwallis 
Wessington Smith”—and now the voice, which had been 
growing faint, gathered strength, like the perfume of 
flowers before they die—‘“‘give me a fighting chance!” 

“How?” said Mr. Smith. 

“Do not ask Helen to marry you to-night. Wait, and 
open your eyes to me. Open your heart to me. Believe 
that I may be in the world for you, and give me a chance 
to prove it. Give me a year.” 

“Too long,’”’ said Mr. Smith. 

“If you were a boy or a poet, an hour would be enough. 
Will you give me a month? A week?” 

“No,” said Mr. Smith. 

“Yes!” begged the voice. ‘Even condemned criminals 
get heard, you know. Hear me! Give me one w eek, out of 
all your life. One week!” 

“It sounds fair enough,” said Mr. Smith. Then he 
yielded suddenly. He always made important business 


“Are you going to 


said Mr. 
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decisions suddenly. ‘I will give you a chance—every 
chance—for a week,” he said. ' 

“Then call me, for that gives me power. Call me by 
name.” 

It was dark now; the lights of a lightless night twinkled 
dimly, far below on Broadway. He reached a groping 
hand for his lamp. It closed on the rose, and the wire on it 
pricked him, as a thorn of that carnival rose had pricked 
long ago; and a little warm quivering thrill, that no man 
ever quite forgets if he feels it once, crept up the arm of 
Mr. Smith. “Romance,” whispered Mr. Smith with stiff, 
unaccustomed lips. “‘ Romance!” 


“Romance,” said Mr. Smith. You and I know that 
many have called on that name in vain. There were two 
reasons why Mr. Smith did not: one, since we do not believe 
in Fate, we will call the long arm of coincidence; the other 
was Mr. Smith. To think was to act, with him. He had 
settled the terms of an important merger only that day, in 
his own mind, almost before he finished suggesting it. Now 
he shut the rose into an unused drawer of his desk, which 
he locked. How was he to give Romance every chance in 
the rather short time he had allotted to it? Mr. Smith had 
a plan already. It was based on all the information about 
Romance that he had in his well-stocked legal mind. He 
perfected it rapidly. The plan was complete, and so far as 
he could control them—which, indeed, was not very far— 
the details of his experiences in the week to come were all 
settled when he rang for his stenographer. 

“Miss Gibbs,’ he said, and his manner was quite as 
usual, though the directions he now gave were not. “I want 
you to break all my evening engagements for this week. 

“T want you to,” he repeated graciously. “I can only 
ask it as a favor, of course, for you are not my social secre- 
tary, though you are amply fitted to act as one. You will, 
in this—emergency? Thank you. I will give you my 
private engagement books and address books and any 
information you need to-morrow. This week I have—night 
worktodo. Ishall work here and shall want the place to my- 
self. No watchman has access to this suite? What time in 
the morning does the scrub lady—or gentleman—come?” 

“You won’t work all night, sir?”’ 

“Possibly. Get me a duplicate set of keys to this suite 
and the building, and all the keys to the closet in the outer 
office. It’s empty now? Please also get my house 
on the phone and leave word that I shall not be 
home for dinner, but will see my mother before 
she leaves for Atlantic City to-morrow. 
Then get Miss Helen Cornwallis; talk 
to her personally, and say———”’ He 
paused, and Miss Gibbs, who had 
Helen’s picture, cut from the Sun- 
day supplement, regarded him with 
sentimental interest, which in- 
creased as he answered his tele- 
phone, ringing opportunely on his 
desk at this moment. 

“Helen? Too bad,”’ said 
Mr. Smith; but even to the senti- 
mental Miss Gibbs his voice was 
not that of a disappointed fiancé. 
“These grippe germs develop so 
fast. You felt perfectly well half 
an hour ago? And you will be able 
to see me—when? .. . ‘in 
about a week. Certainly 
I can excuse you and I do under- 
stand, Helen. I—quite understand. 
Good night.” 

“Then that’s all,’ said Mr. 
Smith; and his manner, as he hung 
up the receiver, was not that of a 
disappointed fiancé or a fiancé at 
all. 

“That’s all, Miss Gibbs.” 

That was all the part Miss Gibbs, 
efficient though she was, could play in 
the carrying out of Mr.Smith’s plan, and 
until eight he, himself, could do nothing 
more. Hight was the hour he had set for 
his experiment to begin, and soon after 
eight he would know whether it was to 
succeed or fail. The last of the office 
force clattered away for the night, leav- 
ing the outer rooms of the suite all 
empty and dim. Mr. Smith put him- 
self and his desk in perfect order, and 
then, with an impatience that he con- 
trolled but did not waste energy in 
trying to conceal, merely waited for it to be eight. 

At last it was, and hastily but methodically turn- 
ing off lights and locking doors, Mr. Smith—the ele- 
vators being all engaged by now in saving coal instead 
of running—groped his way quite eagerly down his four 
flights of stairs and out of the silent, echoing building. 
The streets outside were empty and silent too. Turning 
to the right, with some idea that it might bring luck to his 
plan, and making, after that, any sudden and intricate turn 


that occurred to him, Mr. Charles Cornwallis Wessington 
Smith walked off into the lightless night. 

The lightless night seemed also a peopleless night. To 
walk abroad in it upon any errand or upon no errand at all 
was in itself adventure, and offered all the forbidden thrills 
that children know when they explore the pantry shelves 
at night and should be tucked safely into bed. But Mr. 
Smith was not looking for thrills. Turning a sudden cor- 
ner—what corner he did not know, for he had succeeded in 
losing all sense of direction by this time—he saw at length, 
far ahead, what he was looking for. Nothing very unusual 
in city streets at night—it was the hurrying figure of a 
woman. 

It had flashed suddenly into sight in the green glow of a 
street lamp and was soon lost in the dark; but Mr. Smith 
had seen it. He followed it. 

He followed it through two dark blocks to a lighter one, 
where, before a shop window, it stood still. Mr. Smith 
stood still, too, for all the dead and living Wessington 
Smiths cried out in his blood against the thing that he was 
about to do, and he had to silence them. He did. Mr. 
Smith could not afterward recall anything that the window 
contained, though he stared at it for quite five minutes. 
At the end of that time he put a light but firm hand on the 
shoulder of the woman beside him. 

“Madam,” said Mr. Smith. 

The girl—she was only a girl—turned and faced him. 
She was slender and small, and looked taller than she was. 
She wore a long soft cape and a round bright-colored hat, 
and under it her hair lay in smooth, ash-blond waves. Her 
small straight lips were 
parted, her breath came hard 
and fast and her bright 
brown eyes were angry. Mr. 
Smith’s trained eye noted all 
these details. He inspected 
her for afew minutes without 


“The Thing You Want is the Thing That I Want. It is 
in My Heart for You, and in Your Heart for Me”’ 


_ March 30, | 


speaking. It was so dark that he could not see much, 
he liked what he saw. ae | 
“You are pretty, but you leave enough to the imagina- . 
tion,” he said. ‘‘I decided to speak to the first womaad . 
met if she was possible at all, and you ——” fy 
The girl’s brown eyes narrowed and quick color flashed 
into her cheeks. et 
“You are beautiful,” discovered Mr. Smith; “and that | 

is not necessary, but you’ll do.’”’ A tramp taxi was rattlin: 
opportunely by, and he signaled it. ‘‘ Allow me.” “oan 
“How dare you?” said the girl, but it was not his pas- 
sion for detail that led him to note that her light low voice | 
was like muted violins. ‘‘It’s not even late. It’s not nine, 
I simply don’t know what to say to you. I shall calla | 
policeman, of course. But these things don’t happen to me 
They don’t happen. Oh!” - 
“That is exactly my point,’ Mr. Smith explained. 
“They would happen if you would keep your mind open 
and your heart open. You ought to give them a chance, a . 
fighting chance.” : 
“Oh!” said the girl, who was now too angry to hear. __ 
Then the cab, which had turned, stopped at the curb, 
and by the light of its lamps the two young people looked at 
each other. Mr. Smith’s face was, even in that feverish — 
glow, the face of a Wessington Smith, but with something 
new in the face of a Wessington Smith dawning now in the 
eager eyes; and in that light or any light the girl was beau- 
tiful. They looked and looked. , 
“Oh!” said the girl, very softly; and ‘Who are you?” 
“We will not tell our real names,” said Mr. Smith. 
“What do you want of me?” i 
“T want you to dine with me every night fora 
week, and begin to-night.” 
“ec Why? ” | 
“That is my own affair,” said Mr. Smith, but so 
courteously that the rebuff was almost a compli- | 
ment; ‘though I should tell you this: When the 
last evening is over you will not see 
me or hear from me again. I shall want . 
your whole evening, upon each occa- | 
sion—dinner, dancing, the play per- 

haps, supper, a drive, whatever you 
suggest.” 
A “Tf I don’t consent, what will you | 
do?” 
“Ask the next woman I meet,” said 

Mr. Smith simply. ‘I should do my 
best to make your evenings—enjoy-_ 
j able,’ he added, and then awkwardly, 
) as logical-minded men make irrelevant 
remarks, ‘‘I—like you.” 
The girl did not answer or seem to 
hear, but she turned and slipped sud- 
denly into the waiting cab. She made 
room there for Mr. Smith graciously, | 
as if the car were her own. 
“You may drive me somewhere up-, 
town,” she said. 2 
“The Plaza,” said Mr. Smith, clos- 
ing the shaky door. The taxi was a) 
converted family car, with a top light 
which did not work when he nervouslil} 
snapped the switch, and a flower holder | 
now containing paper flowers, which he) 
saw without surprise were roses. | 
“T do not consent to your plan, | 
: 
. 


! 


you may tell me about it,” the girl said. 
“T am not a married man,” said Mr. Smith. 
“T am not engaged. But Iam soon to be. lam, 
as you would probably put it, tied up. I inflict) 
this much information about my private affairs 
in order that you may not—may not——”’ | 

‘Cherish false hopes?” (| 
“Exactly! Thank you. I want an adven- 
ture. One week—all the time I can afford— 
should be time enough for one adventure. Pick- 
ing up strange women—pardon the phrase—is, I 
understand, the essential of all adventures.” 

“What do I get out of it?” asked the girl practi-| 
cally. } 
“New York,” said Mr. Smith promptly. “ Fifth) 

Avenue. Broadway. There is a lot of it left, with the 
world at war, you know. Smart restaurants. I wish 
to escape observation, but hardly a friend of mine 
would be there at this season; and, naturally, no friend 
of yours. Real food. I know a good deal about food, 
and more about drinks; and my favorite waiters knov 
still more. The—white lights. Don’t you want them?) 
Most working girls do; and nice working girls never 
get a chance at them. And you are—please do not 
take this personally—so very nice, so much a gentle- 
woman, so charming—that I am sure they would be quit 
new to you. 

“New York, and clothes,” said Mr. Smith. ‘We car 
slip into the Plaza grill and eat to-night in what we have 
on; but clothes are New York. If you are not wearing rea 
clothes, New York—isn’t there. I should give you money 
to buy them. Here!” He put a banknote into her hand 
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“1 Have Called to You Often. First at a Carnival in New Orleans, When a Masked Woman Threw You a Rose and You Would Not Follow Her’’ 


which closed over it passively. “I should ask you to 
spend one of these—all of it—on your clothes for each 
| night,” he said. 

“Tt is—a very large sum.” 

“Tt is what I wish to pay for this week.” 

“You—appraise the worth of—what you wish to buy 
this week very exactly,” the girl said slowly. ‘It is worth 

_more to some men, and less tosome men; but not many 
men, I think, could value it in terms of dollars and cents. 
Go on, please.” 

“Here are the keys of my firm’s downtown office and of a 
closet where you could keep your clothes. You could dress 
there every night. I do not know how or where you live. 
I do not wish to know. But sudden additions to your 
wardrobe might be hard to explain. At the end of the week 

| you could incorporate them one by one in your wardrobe 
| and keep them; orsell them. You see, I have provided for 
| everything. 

“Clothes!”’ he went on with increased eloquence, for 
_ the instinct that made him a special pleader was beginning 

to tell him now that his audience was not with him, though 
the girl sat so straight and still. “You are beautiful, and 
beautiful women always care more for clothes, though 
that should not be true, since the ugly ones need them 
more. Primrose yellow—it was made for blondes, and most 
blondes don’t knowit. Coeur de rose—it was made for you.” 

“New York and clothes; that is all?”’ said the girl, and 
though no note of her low voice said that these things were 
not enough, he knew. And far up the pale-burning chain 

' of blue-yellow lights that were Fifth Avenue he saw now 
the yellower lights of the big hotel, with the dim, light- 
| starred park beyond. 
“Me,” offered Mr. Smith, conscious of weakening his 
. cause but driven to it. ‘New York and clothes and me. I 
am not a ladies’ man. I dance the old-fashioned waltz. 
_I know only six tango steps. But I have invented three 
- eocktails. I can make salad. I am middleweight amateur 
boxing champion of this state, though that would not 
interest you. And I thought that—nobody ever did—you 
- might call me Charlie.” 

“You have certainly provided for everything,” said the 

| girl with a queer little break in her voice, like laughter and 
’ tears, yet like neither; and her little gloved hand closed 
lightly over his. ‘‘Tell your man to take a turn in the 
_ park,” she said; ‘“‘we can talk better there.” 
- But they could not. Their ancient taxi skidded and 
speeded and flew along big breath-taking stretches of slip- 
pery drive, and plunged north, and lost itself in a maze of 
deserted avenues darkly wooded and starred with tiny 
far-set sleepy lights. Mr. Smith, finding the girl’s hand 
still in his, let go of it politely, then groped for it again, and 
could not find it. “There is something that I could say to 
persuade you, which I have not said; and if you will tell 
me what it is I will say it,” said Mr. Smith. Then: “This 
is no laughing matter to me.” 
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The girl’s laugh, low like her voice, but more clear, with 
a little silvery thrill in it, was quickly hushed and left no 
echo in the night. 

“Tt is a serious matter,” she admitted, “and might 
easily have been more serious for you. I advise you to 
study the methods of a more experienced masher next 
time. Your approach was—startling.” 

“‘Next time? Then you refuse?”’ 

“Not exactly. I am in a position to consent to your 
plan, and it does offer much that is new tome. Something 
is going to happen to me next week, and until then I have 
a great deal of spare time on my hands. I asked for it; 
made it a condition, infact. But now that I have it I use it 
only to think about the thing that is going to happen to 
me. I think of it all the time. I can’t forget it. I—can’t 
sleep. Your plan would—occupy my mind. It is not an 
agreeable thing that is going to happen to me.” 

“What is it?’”’ asked Mr. Smith. 

“You must not ask me to be more frank than you were. 
My name is Mary. It is my real name. You might call me 
Mollie. Nobody ever did before.” 

“Mollie?” said Mr. Smith. ‘‘Mollie dear? Mollie?” 
And again, for he liked the sound of it, ‘ Mollie.” 

“Wait. I have not consented yet,” she said, “for you 
are right; there is something you could say which you 
have not said—something you could offer, that is not 
clothes or New York or you. I have wanted it all my life. 
I have almost given up hoping for it—almost; but there is 
a chance, one last little ghost of a:chance, that you could 
give it to me. I am willing to take that gambler’s chance. 
If you do not give me this thing that I want you will cheat; 
me; and though I shall never see you again I shall remem- 
ber and hate you all my life. If you want your week on 
those terms, take it.” 

“Tf I don’t?” 

“Then drive me back to the corner where you found me, 
and I will remember and thank you all my life for giving 
me even a hope of the thing I want,” said the girl—and it 
was only then that her shaken voice told him she had been 
crying—“‘ Charlie.” 

Mr. Smith made no direct reply, but gave the chauffeur 
an order she did not hear. She leaned back into her corner 
and closed her eyes. When she opened them again the taxi 
had circled the park and left it, and Mr. Smith was holding 
out a large clean handkerchief to her. 

‘Wipe your eyes,’ he advised. ‘‘There’ll be powder in 
your dressing room; and if you understand how to use it 
I’d rouge too.” 

“Then you want me?” she whispered. “Why?” 

They were at the carriage entrance now. As the girl 
stepped down there, sweeping her cape aside and putting 
out her hand to him, Mr. Smith, gripping that small hand 
tight, saw, where her dark gown crossed at the throat, 
relieved by a fold of the sheerest white, one rose—a red, 
fading rose. 


“I want you,” said Mr. Smith—and as he said it, Mr. 
Smith, though he did not know why, knew that this strange 
thing was true—‘“‘ because this week would not be possible 
for me with any woman in New York or the world but 
you.” 

““Then—you can have me,” she said. 

She said it looking up at him, small straight lips parted 
and smiling, brown eyes grave and deep, and out of 
them some question that he could not answer troubled 
Mr. Smith, and thrilled him; yet it seemed to him that 
those wise and tender eyes held the question and its answer, 
too, and the answers to all the questions in the world. 

““A week is a very long time,” said Mr. Smith irrele- 
vantly but happily. 

‘A week is—a very short time,” she said. 

Mr. Smith and the Rose-girl—that was what he called 
her, for he could not use the Christian name of so new an 
acquaintance without turning crimson to the roots of his 
thinning, carefully brushed black hair—sat long over coffee 
on this first evening, in the lounge of the hotel where they 
dined. The Rose-girl stared at the soft lights and softer 
colors; and at the pretty women, who were not so pretty 
as she was; and at the men, who knew it; and at Mr. 
Smith—stared as only very ingenuous girls or very poised 
and sophisticated girls permit themselves to stare. Mr. 
Smith was not sure which she was. 

“No,” she said when he proposed dancing or a play; 
“not yet. Not to-night. Don’t you like the theater best 
just before the curtain goes up? Didn’t you like Christmas 
best just before they let you in to look at the tree? Don’t 
you think the most interesting thing that two people can 
do igs just to sit still and look at each other—if they are 
the right two people, and do it right?” 

So they did it until twelve. Then he drove her to a 
quiet block on a quiet uptown street. He was not per- 
mitted to see which house, if any, she entered there, but 
left her looking after his taxi. And on the following 
evening adventures, as Mr. Smith had planned them, 
formally began. 

Mr. Smith, climbing his stairs with a beating heart 
which he could almost hear beating, found in his dark and 
empty suite a little island of light, which was his room, 
and in the heart of the light a lady waiting. She was 
changed, but she was his lady of the night before, and 
could have been no other lady in the world—a lady in 
gray, the color for dreams and her. The gray dream-gown 
gained half its mysterious charm because she wore it and 
shook out of its shifting folds the faintest of faint per- 
fume. 

It was the shadowy gray of winter water; her hat was 
gray, with a touch of palest rose under the wide sweeping 
brim; and lights in the little string of pearls round her 
throat were gray. 

‘Not real,” she said, touching the pearls. 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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was still black night and rain fell dismally. 

“‘Five-forty,’ grumbled a voice on the other side 
of the thin partition between my billet and the loft, where 
thirty soldiers were sleeping. ‘‘He’s cheated us out of five 
minutes. Gee, you can spend a night quicker in this ol’ 
country than anywheres on earth. Come alive, you guys! 
To-day’s the day!” 

Another voice: ‘‘And no joy ridin’ in trucks this time, 
neither. Walk, doughboys! Walk!” 

Followed sounds of stretching and mumbled sleepy pro- 
tests. Then they tumbled out, and presently a thin shaft 
of light showed through a crack in the wall. 

“Who’s got my tin hat? Somebody’s swiped my tin 
hat!” declared one of the voices. 

To which a man with a cold made reply: ‘‘What do you 
care, Snitski? Cheer up! You'll soon be dead.” 

There was a crackling laugh at that from these men who 
were setting out for the trenches, on the real business of 
war at last. 

Snitski spoke up again: ‘‘Remember what the major 
said to us yesterday? ‘If you get your arm blowed off be 
thankful it wasn’t your head; and if it’s your head be 
thankful you’re going to a warmer climate!’ He sure is 
a cheerful stiff.” 

“You couldn’t hurt the major’s head none,”” remarked 
another in a tone that suggested he was still under the 
covers. 

They made a prodigious noise getting their effects 
together. 

“Look at ol’ Shorty, will you? What’s the matter, Ben? 
You look like somebody’d stole your girl.” 

“Don’t you worry about me! I’m all right.” 

“Shorty’s thinkin’ about those machine guns. 
boys? Rat-tat-tat-tat!”’ 

“Shucks! Bullets don’t worry me none,” came the 
retort. ‘“‘When we were in before I got so I never even 
ducked my nut when they come buzzin’ round.” 

“Oh, no you didn’t! You got round-shouldered in less’n 
a week.” 

“T did not! But I admit—I admit them big ol’ shrapnel 
don’t sing Home, Sweet Home to me.” 

Somebody started up in a lugubrious howl: 


Sess sl ia in the street a bugler blew reveille. It 


Hey, 


“Oh, my, I don’t want to die; 
I want to go home.” 


“Can that stuff, Caruso! Don’t you know we got orders 
to lay off that song? The orders are to sing something 
bright and snappy. Wow!” 

I marveled. By what peculiar process of reasoning does 
even the military mind arrive at condemnation of this ditty 
for the troops? It would seem as if the most elementary 
understanding of psychology would tell it that men don’t 
voice their fears when they are really afraid, and that if 
they sing dolefully before going out to fight it is a sure 
symptom of stout hearts. 


A Plucky Sergeant 


NE by one they climbed down the ladder from their loft 


and went to breakfast. The village street was already .. 


thronged with men, who splashed through the mud and 
water holes and jumped the broad running streams at 
every corner. Twenty-four hours previously the country 
had been in the grip of a hard freeze. Every road had been 
smooth ice, so that horses and mules and men slid where 
they wanted to go and motor trucks did the witching 
waves down the hills. Then the rain started and the ice 
ran out in rivulets; so now we were wading. 

Day had not yet broken and the soldiers were picking 
their way with the aid of flashlights. Some were carrying 
things to be packed in the wagons; others bore in their 
arms the straw on which they had slept. This was dumped 
in piles to be burned. 

Soon a dozen huge bonfires lighted up the village, and 
immediately afterward came a brisk patter of what sounded 
like muffled rifle fire. 

“What’s that?” I asked a doughboy who was throwing 
more straw on a leaping blaze. 

“Ca’tridges,’”” he answered carelessly. 
will leave ammunition round.” 
you little devils!” 

I decided against that bonfire as a place to get warm, 
and went to the officers’ mess for breakfast. 

It was light when we emerged—a gray day with the 
sun trying to break through the morning mists. They were 
packing a wagon opposite the company kitchen and the 
cook was in a fine rage. Cooks always are when they’re 
hurried. 

“See that sergeant there?”’ asked the captain, indicating 
a tall soldier with a limp, who was bossing the loading. 
“He’s just out of hospital. Broke his ankle. Oughtn’t to 


“Soldiers just 
Pop-pop-pop! “Go it, 


be here at all; but he swore if we didn’t let him come along 
he’d crawl there—so here he is.” 

We went down the street toward regimental headquar- 
ters. Men were hurrying everywhere with packs and 
bundles and forgotten equipment. 

“Our stuff went up the day before yesterday in wagons,” 
explained the officer. ‘‘There’s only the odds and ends and 
rolling kitchens to go to-day. Good morning, Janowski! 
How did you sleep last night?” 

The private stopped and saluted. He had been pretty 
cold, he said, and he ached down one side. 

“But we doubled up, sir, and it wasn’t so bad.” 

“You see,” continued the captain as we walked along, 
“their cots and most of their bedding went on ahead. The 
last two nights they’ve been sleeping with only two blan- 
kets and any straw they could rustle. One of those blankets 
will be carried to-day on the wagons, and each man carries 
one in his pack.” 

Two mule teams passed us with heavy loads. The fore- 
most driver suddenly.pulled up and beckoned to the man 
behind. 

“Say,” he bawled, ‘‘where in thunder are we going to, 
anyhow? Do you know?” 

“Search me!” said the other indifferently. ‘‘But let’s 
go!” 

““Maybe we'd best find out which road to take first. 
Hey?” 

The suggestion seemed reasonable. They consulted a 
passing officer, obtained directions and moved out. 


The Finest of the Fine 


LITTLE farther along we espied a private approach- 

ing, who walked as though his feet hurt him. At sight 

of the captain his trouble grew more pronounced. He 
halted a yard from us and saluted. 

“Please, captain, I can’t march to-day. My feet’re 
killin’ me.” 

The officer eyed him grimly a full minute. 

“They are, are they? We never set out on a hike yet 
that your feet didn’t kill you. Sit down on that step and 
take off your shoes.” 

The soldier obeyed. He removed shoes and socks, 
exposing a pair of number tens that looked absolutely 
sound. 

“Just what I thought!’’ barked the captain. “Put ’em 
on again!” 

“But they’re kind of tender. They don’t look like it, 
sir, but they hurt terrible. I know I couldn’t make it.” 

What the captain said next would have burned a sensi- 
tive soul to a crisp. : 

“You'll march!” he ended savagely. ‘‘You’ll go every 
step of the way too. Just let me see you trying to drop out 
and I’ll put a man behind who’ll keep you doing the fox- 
trot. Sore feet? Huh! You big quitter! Look at little 
Shorty. There’s a man who really has sore feet, but he’ll 
get there if he has to make it on his hands and knees. Now 
get up and join your squad!” 

There was nothing unfeeling in this severity. You will 
find a few malingerers in every company—louts who'whine 
and shirk and play the baby when there is nothing on earth 
the matter with them but a streak of yellow—and this was 
one of the breed. 

“He’s given me more trouble than any ten men I’ve 
got,”’ cried the captain. ‘‘The only time that fellow acts 
perfectly well and lively is at chow. For two pins 
Did you hear him? And did you see his feet? All he wants 
is to ride on a wagon.”’ 

About seven-forty-five the battalion began pouring out 
of the company streets into the main thoroughfare. The 
sun broke through, flooding the village with the mellow 
radiance that is one of the glories of beautiful France. 

Company after company lined up; they stretched round 
a far curve in the road. The men were in heavy marching 
order, with rifles and trench helmets, full packs and gas 
masks slung from the shoulder. The captain’s eyes kindled 
as he looked at them. ‘ 

“Uncle Sam never had an equal number of troops in such 
fine shape as our division is right now,” he said. ‘“‘Never 
in our whole history. Look at’em! Hard as nails and ready 
for anything. If we don’t give a good account of our- 
selves Well, so long! The colonel wants me.” 

He hurried off and a corporal approached softly. ‘‘ Did 
you hear what the captain said?” he inquired in a confi- 
dential whisper. 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, he’s perfectly right. And our brigade is the best 
brigade in the division.” 

“Naturally.” 

“And this regiment is the best regiment in the brigade— 
by amile!’’ he continued in a tone that dared me to deny it. 

“Of course.” 


“And the colonel himself admits our battalion is the best 
battalion in the regiment.” 

“What else could he do?” . 

“And say—let me tell you something else,”’ went on the 
corporal earnestly: ‘“‘Company L is the best company in 
the whole battalion—by a mile!” 

It was needless to ask where he belonged. I started up ~ 
The Star-Spangled Banner. 

“You think I’m kidding, but it’s a fact,’’ he assured me, 
““There’s only one thing the matter with us: A bunch of 
new men came in a few days back and we’ve got to take 
them into the Front with us.” 

“How does that happen?” 

“Well, you see we were below strength. So they sent a 
bunch of replacement men. Our company’s got thirty- 
five. And that company over there has nearly seventy,” 

“Whew! Aren’t they trained?” 

“Some are and some aren’t. But they’ll soon pick it up 
in the trenches. A week there is worth two months’ work 
in a training camp—hey? Besides, I guess they’ll sort of 
keep the green ones back until they get some experience, 
Don’t you think so?” 

“‘T should imagine they would. Otherwise ? a 

“Of course. It wouldn’t be right. Some of these recruits 
are awful good boys too. We got a bunch from Montana, 
and they’ve sure come along fast. Willing? Say, they eat 
“em alive. One guy who’d never shot a high-powered rifle 
before went out and beat the daylights out of the best we’ve 
got in the company. Fact! Ask the captain. They’re 
going to make him a sniper.” 


On the wall of a billet across the street from us flared a 


large poster. On it was the picture of a ravishing débu- | 


tante in evening dress, with a fur-lined cloak; she had been 
taken bodily from a magazine cover. ‘‘ Protect Your Sister 
From the Hun!” it said below. The corporal perceived the 
direction of my gaze and nodded. 

“That’s right too,’’ he remarked. ‘‘Maybe she don’t 
look much like sis, but the idea’s the same. Say, did you 
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see a photograph of the boys who were taken prisonea 


by the boches in the first raid—that time we went in for 
training last November?” ‘, 
““Why do you ask?” 5 
“Well, I hear there’s a picture of four of *em lined up 


facing the camera, and every one of them has his eyes 


burned out. See it?” 
I admitted that I had not. 
“ Anyhow ois 
And then an officer bellowed an order. : 
“So long. See you up the road. We’re going to move.” 


Suzanne Learns English 


E MARCHED away at eight-fifteen in columns of 
fours. There was neither singing nor whistling, and 
the boys went along soberly with their heads bent under 
the pack and their eyes on the ground until we reached the 
outskirts of the village. The townspeople were at their 
doors to see them go by, but hardly a farewell was ex- 
changed until the next to the last house was reached. 
A girl stood in the doorway—a stocky, buxom wench 
with apple-red cheeks and a back like a wrestler. Some of 


L Company raised a joyous shout when they glimpsed her. _ 


“Hello, Suzanne. How goes it? Good-by!” } 

She contented herself with smiling until she recognized 
a particular friend among the soldiers. 

“‘How’re you feeling to-day, Suzanne? Pretty good?” 
he cried. 

“Damn, oui!’ answered the girl courteously; and there 
was a roar of laughter. They had been teaching Suzanne 
English ever since their arrival three months before. 

The road wound upward to the crest of a ridge. Fifty 
yards ahead of us was the tail of another company. 

““Twelve minutes between battalions, and fifty meters 
between companies,’”’ announced the captain. ‘‘ Be sure to 
regulate the stride, lieutenant, and keep our distance. 
First rest will be for fifteen minutes, and the others for ten 
minutes each. No man to take a drink of water until the 
third rest! Do you hear me, you men? Leave that water 
alone until I tell you, and don’t eat any of your lunch until 
the noon rest. All right?” 

Two of the lieutenants stayed in front to head the march 
and regulate the pace. The captain and I dropped back to 
the rear of the company. ; 

““Good-by, old town!” yelled a doughboy as we topped 
the ridge and caught a last view of the village. ‘‘ Maybe 
I’ll never see you again. But if I don’t you can keep all the 
money you’ve short-changed me on.” ns a 

We moved at a moderate walk. Far ahead of us we 
could see some wagons and rolling kitchens rounding 
bend in the road. 

“Isn’t this pretty slow?” - 3 
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The captain grinned. “It may seem that way to you 
» but wait a while, old-timer. We've got to do this all 
aay. It’ll be plenty fast enough for you soon.” 

He never uttered truer words. 

We had sixteen miles to go. That sounds easy—but walk 
it! Oh, boy! And do it with a pack on your back and a 
rifle slung from the shoulder or at the slope. Even at the 
start the load weighs like a bad conscience, for the full 
- equipment tips the scales round seventy pounds; at the 
“end of eight miles it feels like a ton of cement; and beyond 
ten it becomes a nightmare. You begin to wonder whether 
the Pennsylvania Station hasn’t been stuckin it by mistake. 

Little Shorty was directly ahead of us. He walked with 
his bead bowed and his eyes on the ground, lifting his feet 
ike an old hen that has been through a hard winter. It 
was plain that he had his whole mind on the business in 
hand, for he never once looked to right or left. 

“Lucky for us this thaw came,” observed the captain. 
“Y’d rather march through mud than on ice any day. 
Wasn’t yesterday a holy terror? And the Steenth had to 
do twenty-four kilometers! I saw them do it. The mule 
teams came down that long hill into M with their front 
feet braced and their hind ones steering. They didn’t 
have to take a step—just coasted down. It was some 
march! The boys called it the hesitation—one step forward 
and two back.” 


An Astonishing Recovery 
t 
THE road curved sharply, like a mountain railroad, so 
i that the company in front was now abreast of us. 
Instantly there rose a chorus of yells and catcalls. That 
is a peculiarity of troops on a hike. They may go along 
silently for miles, but let them meet other soldiers face to 
face and they will break into jubilant shouts. 

“Ten minutes’ rest every hour,” said the captain. 
“We'll halt soon for the first one, but it’ll be fifteen min- 
‘utes, to get the packs adjusted. We’re supposed to march 

fifty and rest ten, with a quarter of an hour for lunch 
_ round noon.” 
_ Shortly afterward the column halted and we sat down 
‘on a bank at the right of the road. The pack seemed to 
worry some of the new men already, but the trained vet- 
‘erans were only beginning to warm up. Two of them felt 
Fr) strong they went through a mock bayonet combat, but 
_ the majority relaxed with sighs of relief and eased their 
loads on their backs. 
~ “You, there! Didn’t you hear me say nobody was to 
drink any water until the third rest?”’ yelled an officer. 
$ A doughboy sheepishly put away his canteen; but he 
had already taken a long pull. 
“T got thirsty, sir.” 
~ “Too much farewell party last night, hey? Don’t try to 
deny it; it shows all over you. Well, just wait about half 
an hour; that’s all.” 


= 
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And then we were moving again. I noticed that Shorty 
had difficulty in keeping up. He was a stocky little man, 
built close to the ground, like a shorthorn calf. 

“His legs aren’t long enough for hiking,’ the captain 
remarked. ‘‘And he’s had chilblains lately. It comes 
mighty hard for Shorty to hold the pace. But watch! I 
won’t have to say a word to that boy from now until we 
get in.” 

We had gone perhaps two miles when a man in front 
dropped out. He wavered to the side of the road and then 
doubled up in the ditch. The column kept on as though 
nothing had happened; the captain and a lieutenant ran 
to his side. 

““What’s the matter with you?” 

The soldier was blue in the face and moaning with 
agony—the selfsame man who had drunk water at the 
first rest. : 

“I thought so,” cried the captain, rubbing a handful of 
snow against his mouth to revive him. ‘‘ You will put ona 
farewell party, hey? Colic.” 

“Oh, I’m so sick,” groaned the doughboy. ‘‘Leave me 
lay here, sir. Go on without me.”’ 

“T won’t leave you here. You’re coming with us. Don’t 
you know that if you lie in that ditch you’ll likely die?” 

“‘I’d just as soon be dead,” said the soldier as another 
cramp hit him. “Just leave me here. Please, captain.” 

But the officers would not hear of it. One on each side, 
they brought him to his feet with a jerk. The rough treat- 
ment was the best possible remedy. No sooner was he 
upright than the doughboy became violently sick and 
secured immediate relief. 

“‘Fine!’’ exclaimed his commander. 
like dying now, do you?” 

“No, sir. Where’s my helmet?” 

They put it on his head; he picked up his rifle and 
started after his company, now far in advance. 

“And mind you don’t drop out again!’’ admonished a 
lieutenant. 

Never have I seen such an astonishing recovery. A 
hundred yards behind his section the soldier broke into a 
jog trot, and when he rejoined them he was comparatively 
fresh. 

Then the sun went out and a cold wind sprang up. We 
were threading a valley and it struck us at thirty miles an 
hour. There wasa chill back of it that portended a blizzard. 

‘Going to rain or snow,” said the top sergeant glumly. 
‘‘T wonder if this regiment ever did move in good weather?’’ 

A moment later a man detached himself from the rear 
ranks and sat down on a rock pile beside the road. To my 
surprise none of the officers appeared to notice him. 

“Leave him alone. He’ll come along. It’s Shorty,” 
ordered the captain, as though that explained everything. 

I approached the forlorn figure to inquire the trouble. 

“My feet,’ he replied. ‘‘I just can’t make it. But you 
goon. I'll catch up.” 


“You don’t feel 


THE BRIDGE 


Glancing back a moment later I saw him horn in with 
the company behind. And at the next rest he rejoined us. 

“‘There’re ambulances behind,” I mentioned to an offi- 
cer. “‘Why doesn’t he get into one?” 

“Who? Shorty?” he asked in surprise. “‘I should say 
not! It’d break his heart.” 

On again; and suddenly the rain drove down. It came 
in furious waves, soaking everybody to the skin. 


“Oh, my, I don’t want to die,”’ 


began a doughboy and then, abruptly remembering, broke 
into The Long Trail instead. A few of those near him 
joined in; others whistled it. ‘“‘That company ahead 
never lets out a sound,’”’ I remarked. ‘‘They just keep 
pounding along with their eyes on the ground.” 

‘‘Sure. What’d be the use of them singing? So many 
nationalities there, no two could understand what the 
others were singing. Besides, they’ve got a big percentage 
of recruits and I guess they don’t feel much like music.” 

The next thing I noticed was Shorty at the side of 
the road again. He was shaking his head and talking to 
himself. 

“T just can’t make it,’’ he was saying. “I just can’t 
make it.’’ Yet he kept on. When we spoke to him he 
answered fretfully without bothering to raise his eyes: 
“Leave me room, men. Quit crowdin’ me.” 

He had dropped back the length of two companies 
before the next halt; but he was in his proper place when 
we made another start. Somebody offered to relieve him 
of his pack, but he flinched away. ‘“‘Leave me alone, men. 
Quit crowdin’ me.” 


Rough on the Rookies 


HE wind howled and the rain beat furiously on our 

backs. Worse weather conditions for a march could 
not have been imagined. 

A soldier suddenly stopped. 

‘““What’s the matter now?”’ demanded an officer. 

‘“My shoes’re full of blood, sir. The blisters must of 
broke.” 

“Nonsense! Unlace one of them and let me see.” 

The inspection was quickly made. His shoes were full of 
rain water that had dripped in from the top. 

“Fix your putties to keep out the wet, and get into your 
place,” ordered the lieutenant. 

Through a couple of villages; we had come more than 
eight miles, and men were beginning to drop out. They 
were recruits, for the most part. The trained soldiers were 
comparatively fresh, except a handful who had staged 
farewell parties with friends and were now repenting them. 
If the laggards did not belong to L Company our officers 
let them alone. But when a man from Company L fell 
out somebody was at his side in a second. 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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L’AME ne peut se mouvoir, s’éveiller, ouvrir les yeux, sans sentir 
Dieu. On sent Dieu avec |’4me comme on sent |’air avec le corps. 

Oserai-je le dire? On connait Dieu facilement pourvu qu’on 
ne se contraigne pas 4 le définir. 


THE soul cannot move, awake or open the eyes without per- 
ceiving God. We perceive God by the soul as we feel air by the body. 

Shall I dare to say it? We know God easily so long as we do not force 
ourselves to define him. —JosrpH JouBERT, 1754-1824. 


thought it the right thing to say, he asked the physi- 
cian to name his malady frankly. 

“‘T wish you’d tell me. I can stand it, you know.” 

In the bottom of his heart he was sure there was nothing 
to be afraid of. He was only sixty, which in the twentieth 
century is young, and as hale as he had been at thirty. 
This weakness, this sudden pain, this sense of suffocation, 
from which he had been suffering for the past few months, 
might be the beginning of a new phase in his life, the period 
commonly known as that of breaking up; but even so, he 
had good years still before him. 

He could wait for the doctor’s answer, then, without 
undue anxiety, turning toward him an ascetic, clean-cut 
profile stamped with a lifetime of high, kind, scholarly 
meditations. 

The doctor tilted slightly backward in his chair, fitting 
his finger tips together, before he spoke. Any telltale 
expression there might have been in his face was concealed 
by ascraggy beard and mustache that grew right up to the 
edges of a lipless mouth. 

“Tt’s what is called Hutchinson’s disease,” he said at 
last. “I’ve known a few cases of it; but it’s rather rare’’— 
he added, as if reluctantly—‘‘and obscure.” 

“But I’ve heard of it. Wasn’t it,’ the patient continued, 
after a second’s thinking, ‘‘the trouble with poor Ned 
Angel?” 

“You mean the organist chap at St. Thomas—the near- 
sighted fellow with a limp—the one you had to get rid of?” 

A sharp hectic spot like a splash of red paint came out in 
each of the clergyman’s waxlike cheeks. 

“That’s the man. It—it carried 


B itouat he was unaccustomed to doctors, and 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY Ww. H. 


In gpite of his efforts to seem casual the doctor’s voice fell. 

“None that science knows of—as yet. But able men 
have taken it up as a specialty ——”’ 

“And its progress is generally rapid, isn’t it?” 

“Since you ask the question, I can only say, yes—gen- 
erally. That doesn’t mean, however, that in the case of a 
man of temperate life, like you és 

But Berkeley Noone had heard enough. He listened to 
what the doctor had to say in the way of advice; he 
promised to carry out all orders; but he was sure his death 
sentence had been uttered. He took it as most men take 
death sentences—calmly as far as the eye could see, but 
with an inner sense of being stunned. » Getting himself out 
of the office without betraying the fact that he knew he 
had heard his doom he roamed the city aimlessly. 

By degrees he was able to think, though thinking led 
no farther than to the overwhelming knowledge that he 
was to be cut off. Cut off in his prime were the words he 
used. He had never been more vigorous than in the past 
few years—except for those occasional spasms that latterly 
had come and gone, and left him troubled and wondering. 
They had not, however, interfered with his work, seeing 
that he had preached and lectured and visited his parish- 
ioners and written books as usual. Moreover, he had ful- 
filled his duties with a power and an authority for which no 
younger man would have had the experience. For another 
ten years, he had been reckoning, he could go on at the 
same pace; and now the ten years were not coming! 


II 


EVERTHELESS, when, a few weeks later, he was 
confined to bed he began to see that his situation was 
not without advantages of which he had taken no note at 
first. For one thing, he was tired. He had not recognized 


him off in less than two months.” 

The doctor was used to embar- 
rassing situations. 

“T believe it did,’’ he responded in 
a tone that seemed to make the fact 
of slight importance. “‘I remember 
hearing that he put up no fight; that 
he didn’t want to live. You knew 
him better than I did 1 

“IT knew him very well indeed; 
and a sweeter soul never breathed.” 
There seemed to be something that 
the rector of St. Thomas was anxious 
to explain. ‘‘He’d played our organ 
and trained our choir for forty years— 
ever since the church was a little 
mission chapel, none too sure of its 
future. He was a chemist by profes- 
sion, you may remember, and he’d 
done our work entirely without sal- 
ary. But you know what American 
churches are. Once we’d become big 
and wealthy we had to have the best 
music money could provide; and so 
poor Angel had to go.” 

“And it killed him.” 

“No; Idon’t thinkso. Peoplesay 
it did; but I don’t agree with them. 
It nearly killed me when I had to tell 
him—the parish put it up to me; 
but as for him he simply seemed to 
feel that his life on earth was over. 
He had fought his good fight and 
finished his course. That was the 
impression he made on me. He 
wasn’t likea man who has been killed; 
he was rather like one who has been 
translated. He just—was not. All 
the same, it’s been a good deal on 
my mind; on my conscience, I might 
say 2 

But the doctor had other patients 
in the waiting room and was obliged 
to think of them. 

“Quite so; and, therefore, you see 
that in his case there were contribut- 
ing causes; whereas in yours ——”’ 

It was the patient’s turn to inter- 
rupt: 

*‘And for this Hutchinson’s disease, 
is there any cure?” 


“*He'’d Played Our Organ and Trained Our Choir for Forty Years. 
Big and Wealthy We Had to Have the Best Music Money Could Provide” 
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the fact till he had kept hisroomaweek. A day having 
come when he was slightly better, it was suggested 
that he might get up and go out. But he didn’t want 
to. He preferred to stay where he was. His lack of 
zest surprised him. It surprised him still more when 
he crept back into bed, with the conviction that it was the 
spot he liked best of all. Bed by day had always fired him 
with impatience. Now it seemed to him a haven, delicious 
andremote. The world might wag in the distance, but the 
wagging had nothing to do with him. . 

Nothing to do with him when all his working life had 
been spent at the heart of itsenergies! He had wrought and 
fought, and struggled and suffered, and lost and won. He 
had been maligned and abused and misunderstood, and 
had found enemies where he might have looked for friends; _ 
and yet he had never been more himself than when in the 
excitement of battle. It was the less credible then that the 
world should have no interest for him any more, and that 
he should find it a relief to get away from it. ‘ 

And he should get away from St. Thomas. Six months 
ago he would have been angry with the man who had sug- 
gested that as a possible form of solace; and yet the fact 
was there. The parish had been his life. He had come to 
it as its first rector; his preaching had built it up. He had 
hardly ever taken a holiday without regulating beforehand 
every service and meeting that would take place in his 
absence. He had hardly ever come back without the sense 
of being just where he belonged. And now he should never 
again go into the pulpit and instruct other men as to what 
they ought to do! Never again should he make his round 
of calls on kindly carping parishioners! Heshould not have 
to take the respectful admonitions of his vestry any more, 
or try to appease its members, or defend himself for writing 
books. All that was over. Hesank back among his pillows, 
with a sigh of comfort. He should get away from it. 

Later he made a discovery that astonished him and gave 
him pain. He should get away from his wife. 

A little thing revealed this, too, as an escape. Emily had 
bustled into his bedroom with a cup of broth. She liked 
plenty of salt in her broth, and he 
very little; but it was one of those 
small differences of taste to which she 
had never become reconciled. It 
fretted her that he shouldn’t know 
when things were as they ought to be; 
and, not to fret her, he had during | 
two-and-thirty years submitted to 
her wishes docilely. But to-day he 
felt privileged to put up a mild pro- 
test. 

“Tsn’t there too much salt in this 
broth, dear?” 

Standing by his bedside, she took 
the cup and tasted it. 

“No, darling. It’s very good in- 
deed. I seasoned it myself. It’s 
exactly right.” 

“Thanks, dearest.”” As broth ex- 
actly right, he forced himself to swal- 
low it. 

Having relieved him of the cup she 
went on to make him comfortable. 
He had been comfortable as it was, 
but she didn’t believe it. She had 
always declared that if he would only 
rest as she did he would get more 
repose. She proceeded, therefore, to 
show him how, as she had shown him 
how perhaps a million times in the 
course of their life together. Patiently 
he allowed himself to be pulled and 
shunted while the sheets were straight- 
ened and the pillows smoothed, and 
he composed his figure to the lines 
that suited hers. Patiently, too, he 
pretended to be more at ease than he 
had been before, though he was saying 
to himself, with some eagerness, that 
death would take him away from this 
worrying wifely affection which never 
let him alone. 

The anticipation gave him pangs 
of conscience, since they had lived 
together with quite the average degree 
of happiness, and he loved her with 
a deep and quiet love. Moreover, in 
spite of her double chin and her in- 
crease in waistline, he had never 
ceased to see in her the timid, wild- 


Once We’d Become 


eyed nymph of a thing who had in- 
carnated for him all that was poetry | 
in the year when he wastwenty-eight. 
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Not till after their first child was born had her birdlike 
shyness yielded by degrees to an assumption of authority, 
which in the end became a sort of lordship over him. By 
the time they had had three children she had formed the 
habit of correcting the thousand and one small faults into 
which he fell without knowing it. The way he ate; the 
way he sat at table; the way he held a book; the way he 
coughed; the way he yawned; the way he shook hands; 
the way he pronounced certain of his words; the way he 
gave out his notices in church; the way he allowed other 
men to walk over him—these, with a hundred similar 
details, had become the sphere of her loving, conjugal dis- 
cipline. 

For more than twenty of their thirty-two years of mar- 
ried life her comments on his oddities had trickled on like a 
stream that flows and ; 
stops, and stops and 
flows, and never dries 
up entirely. He had 
borneit all because she 
could at any time, even 
now, throw him that 
look of the startled 
dryad which touched 
some hidden spring in 
him; but the moment 
had arrived when he 
couldn’t help saying 
that he would be glad 
to get away from it. 

And then, as his 
children roamed back 
one by one to see him 
die, it came to him 
that he should be glad 
toget away from them. 
That was a discovery 
which shocked him to 
thecore. His children 
had been part of him- 
self. They had been 
good children too—on 
thewhole. There were 
five of them, and their 

ages ran from thirty- 
one to twenty-two. 
'From a worldly point 
of view they were all 
doing reasonably 
well—and yet they 
were doing reasonably 
wellin ways that never 
‘turned to him for sym- 
pathy. 

Berkeley, Junior, 
was a broker in New 
York, and lived on 

‘Staten Island with a 
wife and a baby son. 
He seldom came home 
‘now, except for a wed- 
ding orafuneral. The 
father had had hopes 
for something more 
brilliant for the lad in 
the year when he was born; hopes that had grown with 
the boy’s growth and followed him to school and college, 
only to fade when the young man struck out for himself. 

Then there was Constantia, who had been such a won- 
derful little girl. Beauty and cleverness had been her 
portion, with a command of the piano that had promised 

the career of a Carrefio. But she had married an agnostic 

professor in a Western state university, where, owing to 
the necessity of doing her own housework, she had given 
up her music, while in submission to her husband’s teach- 
ing she refused to let her children be baptized. 

The twins, Herbert and Philip, were in modern phases 
of business, the one selling agricultural implements in 
Texas, the other automobiles in Detroit. There was noth- 
ing a father could complain of in this. Berkeley Noone 
would not have so much as sighed if it hadn’t been for his 
hopes. They had been such angelic little boys, and so 
quick at everything! He had placed them in the ideal 
walks of life; one perhaps as a historian or philosopher, 

-and one—one at least—as a clergyman. But they had 
preferred the great career of making money, and, like their 
elder brother, rarely came home nowadays. 

_ Beatrice was the enigmatic one. Though but twenty- 
two, she was restless and eager, and sometimes unhappy 

im ways as to which she never gave her mother or himself 

her confidence. Nominally living at home, she was oftener 

_ than not away on the pretext of studying art. All he knew 

of her with certainty was that she moved in the advanced 
brigade of the woman’s agitation, that she had extraor- 

dinary friendships with young men, and that she smoked a 

great many cigarettes. Affectionate enough, but willful and 
mysterious, it pleased her to keep her parents in ignorance 
as to her doings, once she had closed their door behind her, 


If his offspring had disappointed him it was not pre- 
cisely disappointment that had worn him out; it was a 
sense of the futility of bringing children into the world at 
all. He had put his strength into theirs and they hadn’t 
needed it. So long as they had let him, he had lived 
their lives with them, and shared their struggles, and suf- 
fered their pains; he had yearned and longed and looked 
forward for them more than they had ever yearned and 
longed and looked forward for themselves. He had seen 
them all as children of destiny! Whatever they might 
become, they could never be commonplace! Even when 
they had crosses to carry and cares to endure, their places 
in life could never be anything but high ones! And now— 
now they were all there, each absorbed in what seemed to 
him a merely starveling way of life, waiting for him to 
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die in order that they might return to it as quickly as 
steam and electricity could carry them. Vitally and 
essentially he was no more to them than the parent bird 
to the robin that has mated and made its nest in another 
tree. 

So he gave up his yearnings over them. As they came 
and went in his room he watched them with the same 
detachment they betrayed toward him. He would have 
said he had outlived them had he ventured to use a word in 
which life was a compound. Certainly there was a sense 
in which he had outgrown them. He had left them behind 
in some race that had more than death for its goal. The 
effort to keep going back to them, going back and pulling 
them along, was too wearisome to keep up. 

In the place for which he was bound he would get rest 
from the cravings on their behalf that had haunted him 
ever since the minute when he knew the first of them was 
to be born. 

ur 

ND yet his thoughts were not all of rest. Far from it! 
He was of Puritan stock and traditions. Though in 
later life he had abandoned that belief in an angry God in 
which his childhood had been nursed, something of the 
early teaching clung to him. Won as he had been by the 
modern doctrine of eternal hope, he still lapsed into mo- 
ments when death became to him, in biblical phrase, ‘‘a 

certain fearful looking for of judgment.” 

He had been a great sinner. Though no one knew it but 
himself, a great sinner he had been. He had preached to 
others, and warned them, and consoled them, and pre- 
pared them for death, and had passed as a man of God; 
and no one suspected the depths of evil that lay beneath 
the dignified surface of his life. There had been wicked 


thoughts, hasty words, carnal desires, envies, antipathies, 
doubtings, angers, rashnesses, and everything else that 
makes a man’s inner life something which he hides from 
others, and that often appalls himself. 

This was true even of his later life. And when he went 
back to his earlier manhood, to his youth, to his boyhood, 
to his childhood 

There were nights when the cold sweat broke out all 
over him as he thought of these things. In a few days 
now—in a fortnight or three weeks at furthest—he would 
have to give an account of all that was recorded against 
him. When the Throne was set and the Books were opened 
he might be blasted forever under the Judge’s keen, all- 
seeing glance. That glance in itself would be the worm that 
dieth not and the fire that never should be quenched. 

But he had other 
moments of exalted 
and somewhat desper- 
ate trust in a redeem- 
ing love that had paid 
the penalty for these 
offenses and won their 
forgiveness. He was 
not very clear as to 
how this vicarious 
atonement could ever 
have been made; but 
since the thought of it 
was all there was to 
cling to he did his best 
to cling to it. He re- 
peated hymns and 
prayers and passages 
of Scripture as he had 
repeated them at the 
bedsides of men and 
women who had been 
facing the crisis he was 
facinginhisturn. He 
told himself he was 
comforted; he almost 
persuaded himself that 
he was; and yet at the 
back of his mind there 
lay the suspicion of a 
mere self-administered 
spiritual drug. 

So day by day he re- 
ceded from the world, 
from his work, from 
his wife, from his fam- 
ily, and from all that 
had formed his inter- 
ests, seemingly making 
that peaceful end for 
which those who cared 
for him watched and 
prayed. Butinwardly 
he was like a man 
sweating blood. Death 
was abhorrent to him. 
There were minutes 
when he could have 
doubted the goodness 

: of a God who had fore- 
ordained it. What was the good of birth and effort and 
love if they could only end in this? There was the great 
question with which he wrestled as he had never wrestled 
with anything before. 

He reminded himself of One who said: “If amankeep my 
saying, he shall never taste of death.’’ But for sinners like 
himself there was nothing in the promise, or in any promise 
similar; and there never had been. He should have to 
taste of death. He should have to eat its last morsel and 
drink its last dregs. Hutchinson’s disease had got him by 
as many tentacles as the octopus gets its victim. It was 
swathing him round, and dragging him down, and darken- 
ing his intelligence. He was going the way of all flesh. 
His wife would come after him, and their children after 
them, and their children after them; andso on till the globe 
collapsed. What was the good of it? What was the good 
of it? Why could not the All-intelligent, if there was such 
a Being, have given man a life that wouldn’t have to come 
to this miserable wreckage? 

These were his thoughts as he waited for his last agony. 
That it was expected soon he judged by the way in which 
the doctor shook his head, and his wife relaxed her bus- 
tling to watch him with tearful eyes. Two or three times a 
day the boys tiptoed into the room, gazed at him with 
solemn, sympathetic faces, and tiptoed out again. Beatrice 
cried in corners, and Constantia helped the nurse when 
her mother was obliged to rest. 

Practically they had taken their farewell of him; but 
there came a day when they did it in actual fact. It was 
a bright summer afternoon, with the sunshine streaming 
in at all the windows. The nurse had given the sign by 
summoning Emily; Emily had called Constantia; and 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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A TOWN IN INTERIOR FRANCE, December 28, 1917. 
N MY way down to this quaint and pleasant old 
() city, whither I have come to look into the con- 
dition of German prisoners, I found myself in a 
second-class compartment with a French family—father, 
fourteen-year-old son and two daughters in their late 
teens. The older of the two girls was studying English, and 
upon hearing my accent in French switched the conversa- 
tion—by way of practice, I suppose—to my native tongue. 
However, father, an expansive Frenchman with grizzled 
hair, monopolized talk for the rest of the journey. I hap- 
pened incidentally to mention the American Army—and 
he was off. In two minutes I realized that he took me for 
an Englishman; but I guiltily held my peace. 

“‘My faith, monsieur,” he said, “but these Americans 
have much money! There’s a battalion near , where 
I live, and they wear a little number in their buttonholes’’— 
by this token I identified a famous militia regiment now 
incorporated with the new national army—‘‘and I am told 
that they are all millionaires. Figure you that! Not a 
million francs, monsieur, but a million dollars! And how 
they spend the money! 

“‘T have a friend in one of the American ports of landing, 
and he has told me this: An American officer who had just 
arrived wanted to give a dinner to a French friend or two. 
He asked at the hotel for ducks. Now ducks in that place 
are very hard to find and the season is nearly over. The 
mattre d’hotel responds that ducks will be very expen- 
sive. ‘I fiche myself of the expense,’ says the American. 
‘I will have ducks! What is your best Burgundy?’ Now 
the maitre d’hétel has some very old and choice Burgundy. 
‘I will have that wine!’ says the American. The bill comes. 
It is large—so large that the maitre d’hdtel has great fear 
of presenting it—an affair of two hundred and fifty francs.” 


The Republic Saluted 


““FT\HE dinner has been so good that the American pays 

it, and gives fifty francs more as tips. And when he has 
finished, the maitre d’hdtel—he told the story that night, 
that very night, to: my friend—heard the American say: 
‘Well, after all it is no more than I should pay for a good 
time in New York.’”’ 

“Perhaps it is only fair to tell you, monsieur,” I put 
in guiltily at this point, ‘‘that I am an American.” 

“1 Amérique!” exclaimed father, his ex- 
pression showing that he had great fear of 
giving offense, “the great republic! That 
friend that has come to our aid! Salute him, 
my children!” 

Then having made amends, having blown 
off a little emotion, he came back to cool 
reason, as the French have a way of doing. 

“But tell me, monsieur,” he said, “why 
it is that your countrymen spend so care- 
lessly. Is it true that they are all million- 
aires? Or is it’’—he hesitated on the word— 
“is it a pose?” 

I tried to explain—how the United States 
is a country not of tight conditions like 
France but of very loose conditions; how 
with the well-to-do among us it is a case of 
easy come, easy go. I stated emphatically 
that we were not all millionaires by any 
means, and that one 
free spender among a 
body of American 
troops attracted 
great attention, while 
ahundred poor young 
men attracted no at- 
tention at all. I 
scarcely convinced 
him, I think. 

This conversation 
illuminated one 
trouble in the adjust- 
ment of American 
soldiers to French 
life and of French 
life to American sél- 
diers. All sorts of 
men make up our 
volunteer army. 
Among them—as 
always happens in 
volunteer armies—is 
a rather undue pro- 
portion of rich men. 
Over here on a des- 
perate adventure, 
they do not count 
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pennies. They spend freely, and being benevolently in- 
clined toward the French they give away large sums—for 
France—in tips. Thatisall very good, but after half a dozen 
such experiences the French tradesman or hotel servant 
forms the quite human and natural conclusion that all 
Americans are made of money—and charges accordingly. 

This particular town is a center for most interesting war 
industries, and also for German prisoners. I regret that I 
am under compulsion to describe it no less narrowly than 
that. Everywhere you see the prisoners, dressed in old 
French uniforms dyed a villainous green, and working 
desultorily at common tasks. After I had made my formal 
call at headquarters I was whisked off in charge of a French 
officer to the first of the camps. It stood on the edge of 
town—a group of long one-story sheds surrounded by a 
high fence, which in turn was guarded by a line of electri- 
fied barbed wire. French territorials in disreputable old 
uniforms and low old-fashioned caps stood guard before 
the doors and in turrets at the corners of the inclosure. 

It was the middle of the morning; most of the working 
gangs were out. There remained in camp only the sanitary- 
service men—exempt by international agreement from 
hard labor outside the camps; the barber and his assist- 
ants; and a squad of newly taken prisoners. 

We passed from shed to shed while I studied the arrange- 
ments for the health and comfort of the prisoners. I am to 
record elsewhere my formal findings. Let me only say here 
that in this camp and two others which I visited during the 
day I found nothing to criticize, considering the general 
condition of Europe. The accommodations are almost 
exactly the same as those given our American soldiers in 
their French camps. Indeed the Germans fare rather bet- 
ter in this respect, since there has been time to shake things 
together. The bunk houses are tight, well roofed, amply 
lighted with windows and with electricity. The single beds, 
knocked together out of wood, have each a straw mattress, 
a pillow and two blankets. Everything was clean—that 
is, attended to by the prisoners themselves, and any flaw in 
cleanliness would be their own fault. A shelf runs above 
every row of bunks; on this the prisoners who occupy the 
beds beneath keep their few personal possessions—as 
books, religious objects, musical instruments and, almost 
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always, family photographs. The camps are sanitated 
on the latest standards of military engineering. They 
are furnished also with hot and cold shower baths. 
The prisoners may bathe as often as they wish, and must 
bathe every week. 

Now I profess that I began this journey of inspection 


without prejudice; and if I had any feeling of the sort it 
was killed by a little meeting that occurred as I entered 


the camp. Across an opening between shed and shed came 


skipping a young German prisoner. Ice had formed on 
the water in a gutter. Smiling to himself he took a run and 


a slide. He was a blithe and bonny youth, and he called to 


my mind, somehow, the old sentimental Germany which 


we know through the literature of the past generations; I 
thought of Goethe and Schiller, and especially of an old 
romantic child tale called The Nightingale, which was one 
of the first books I ever read. I could like that boy, I 


felt—how foolish, after all, is racial feeling! 


Then in this camp and two others so like it that I shall 
not describe them separately I saw more than three thou- 
sand German prisoners. And in all honesty I must say 
to-night the general impression was a little disagreeable. 
I felt them, by the end of the day, to be what they doubt- 
less are—a powerful people, but brutal. The faces as con- 
trasted with those of their French guards seemed lacking 
in obvious intelligence; but I did sense in them a kind of 
inner force. Yet something that I cannot fully express— 
‘‘brutal’’ is after all the nearest word I can find to express 
it—made me feel the danger in this miseducated people. 
And remember, that little incident at the door of the camp 
had sent me among them with an open mind and heart. 


Mustache Cultivators for Prisoners 


Pe WE entered each inhabited bunk house a sergeant 
snapped out a sharp word of command and all the occu- 
pants sprang, with a click of their heels, to attention. 
Those noncommissioned officers, turned out in the hard 
Prussian school, are the true bosses of the prison camps. 
They keep up, French officers tell me, all the traditions 
of Prussian discipline—even under these hard circum- 
stances. Each moved among his men with the air of a 
superior being, and each wore a mustache trained, Kaiser- 
fashion, toward the heavens. Later I found in the canteen, 
where the prisoners are allowed to spend their earnings on 
certain little comforts of life, a box of “mus- 
tache cultivators’? which the noncoms wear 
by night to give these symbols of Kultur the 
proper direction. : 


bunk houses the noon Angelus was ringing 
from the church towers of the city and a 
working squad, black with coal dust, was 
coming in for luncheon. In a trough under 
the shower bath they splashed off the worst 
of the dirt and then lined up with their grub 
cans before the cook shed. Meals in a prison 
camp lack sociability; there is no dining 
room. As each man received his allotmelfl 


hundred grams, which means an extra-large 
loaf—had already been given him at break- 


allowance of meat. In | 


the beginning the 
French gave the Ger- 
man prisoners ex- 
actly the rations of 
their own reserve 
troops. Then the 
Germans cut down 
the meat ration of 
the French prisoners 
in their hands to | 
eighty-six grams 2 | 
day. The French 
maintain that the 
only way to insure 
decent treatment for» 
their prisoners in 
German hands is to 


down went the meat 

allowance to German 

prisoners. Eighty-sh 

(Continued on 
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fast and had been stored on the shelf over | 
his bed. This noon | 
dinner is the event of © 
the day; for then | 
the prisoner gets his i 


institute reprisals; so | 


of stew he carried it away with him to his | 
bunk. His daily allowance of bread—six | 
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hard luck ever since she could re- 

member. Now don’t begin think- 
ing that she was poor or oppressed or 
humpbacked or any easy thing like that. 
She was perfectly good looking, in a slim, quiet, gray-eyed 
American way; and nobody oppressed her but her father, 
regularly, when he told the same stories every night, and 
her mother, occasionally, when she implied that Alice 
might have been married, like her sisters. They were quite 
rich enough, from your point of view and mine, but they 
were very poor from their own point of view, because their 
friends and neighbors were much richer. This is possibly 
the most grinding poverty in the world. It is certainly 
the most souring to the disposition. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hunter Delamar were two of the most 
ingrained snobs the Lord ever made, but they really 
-eouldn’t help it, and they honestly believed that somehow 
they ought to have had more money. They had good 
birth, good breeding and a good education; now why, they 
would beg to know, with an amusing little shrug, couldn’t 
‘their great-grandfather have bought up Manhattan 
Island, when it was going for a song? Alas, he was only 
‘signing the Declaration of Independence or some such 
little thing! 

People got rather tired of them sometimes; but they 
really were nice, and they’d always lived at Valley Brook, 
their country place, and the girls all rode and played bridge 
and could drive a car at a pinch, and were awfully good at 
bazaars and relief organizations. 

Alice had wanted to be trained for something; to earn 
her living, to count somehow or other in life for something 
else than the Delamar girl who 
‘didn’t marry. But her father 
_wouldn’t hear of it; said jocosely 
that it was a pity if he couldn’t 
save one out of the litter to bring 
‘his slippers and read the Times 
_ when his eyes went back on him. 
| He was jolly enough about it, 
\ but he meant what he said, un- 
fortunately, and so Alice went 
}on apologizing for their simple 
‘family luncheons of only five 
courses, when Mrs. Delamar felt 
| that she must give one. These 
\ apologies wouldn’t have been 
\ necessary if Mrs. Delamar hadn’t 
felt obliged to invite to them only 
| those ladies who were in the 
‘habit of giving formal, unfamily 

dinners of eight courses them- 
selves. Of course I am not at all 
| sure that luncheons given in this 
} way are ever quite so successful 
as the givers hope. But you 
know, yourself, that they seem 
| tohave to be given. Alice knew, 
| from the age of seven, that crab- 
| 
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meat soufflé at a lunch party 
meant corned-beef hash for the 
next two days in the home circle, 
and she often wondered vaguely 
if it was all worth while; but she 
had no particular talent of her own, and filling-in generally 
seemed the best that she could ever do. She did it very 
nicely, too, so that people said at the last minute: “Just 
_ see if you can’t get Aley Delamar—she won’t mind.” 
Two of her three sisters had married pretty well, and an 
aunt of her mother’s took her South and abroad and gave 
_ her at least one thoroughly good frock a year. She made no 
particular complaint. 
_ We all know these girls; but there are going to be com- 
paratively few of them after the war in my opinion. 

That first summer, when a great nation threw down a 
serap of paper over a scrap of a nation and trampled across 
it to apparent victory, the county people shuddered, and 
kept on playing tennis. 

_ The second summer they said “It isn’t possible!” and 
adopted French orphans. 

The third summer they let their boys go to drive 
ambulances and airplanes, and stopped dancing. 

The fourth summer they learned two verses of the Star- 
Spangled Banner and got to work, because it was their 
war now, and every healthy woman with two hands was 
needed by her country. 

Alice had always been clever with her hands and made 
most of her clothes. Mrs. Delamar, too, was very deft and 
had always knitted. They were more than ever pinched 
for money, for all Mr. Delamar’s stocks were dwindling, and 
how to keep even the few servants they had scrambled 
along with became an increasing problem. 


iz 
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“you are Bolite as Well as Bretty,’’ Miss Bertha Remarked 


However, all this was less compromising than it would 
have been once and, as Mrs. Delamar pointed out, they had 
plenty of room, at least, if any societies wanted to meet 
there. There would be sandwiches and coffee and plain 
cake—Alice made it—and nobody should require more in 
wartime. 

So Valley Brook became Auxiliary No. 243 of the great 
American Red Tape Society, and Alice, long the local sec- 
retary, worked hard, under a visiting instructress, to become 
a certified expert in the manufacture of surgical dressings. 

This was not easy, for a good many reasons. I have 
always understood that the great are invariably simple; 
but if this is really true, then the Red Tape theory of sur- 
gical dressings couldn’t have been great, because it was 


very complicated indeed. This complication was increased: 


by the incomprehensible necessity for having dozens of 
involved dimensions which could perfectly well have been 
printed on cards or copied onto blackboards and con- 
sulted as need should rise. So that Alice, who was very 
expert with her fingers but quite untrained in the concen- 
tration necessary for arbitrary feats of memory, nearly 
wept from rage and ennui with trying to force into her 
unretentive mind that 5214 inches by 7 inches was the 
way you cut the belt part of a T bandage, while 40/4 inches 
by 1314 inches represented the tailpiece of the thing. 
Added to this annoyance was the maddening manner with 
which the Red Tape was wont to change, with the utmost 
airiness and the greatest frequency, those very dimensions 
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to which the law of the Medes and Per- 
sians had appeared the merest by-law! 
Having, for instance, spent nerve- 
racking hours in the completion of a set 
of laparotomy pads worthy of a test in- 
spection at Washington headquarters—and to 
make a laparotomy pad correctly is nearly as 
hard as to spell it—the class learned that the Red 
Tape had decided to cease making them at all. 

“It’s against the rules, I suppose, to be 
wounded abdominally any more,”’ grumbled the 
satirist of the class. 

Well, they muddled through somehow, and 
Alice, after a terrifying written and oral exam- 
ination which kept her awake at night, and 
turned her dreams into nightmares of 
eighths of inches measured on the selvage 
edges of miles of cheesecloth, received a 
formal ticket including her, in a reserved 
and noncommittal manner, in its forces of 
legitimate instructors in the art of making 
surgical dressings. 

She signified her willingness to teach any 
class of eight members who might care to 
meet at the Red Tape workrooms, secretly 
hoping that they mightn’t care, because 
she simply couldn’t understand the differ- 
ence between disinfection and sterilization, 
and had never succeeded in learning how 
to spell bacteriology. 

But the only class that offered, insisted 
on selecting the afternoon when she had a 
seat in her aunt’s box at the Philharmonic 
Concerts, and Alice was fond of music, and 

fonder still of getting into town with a 

good excuse. So the wife: of the local 

veterinary took that class, and Alice felt 
that she mustn’t let anything stand in 
the way of her next opportunity to put 
her certificated knowledge into practice. 

She very nearly balked at that oppor- 
tunity, however, when it came. Stroll- 
ing into the New York headquarters of 
the Red Tape one morning, she was 
seized by her most important cousin, 
who adorned, by a sort of family inher- 
itance, most of the executive committees 
of the metropolis. 

“Oh, Aley! You’re just the one I 
want to see! We’ve got ajob for you, 
my dear,’ said this busy cousin. 

“Yes?” Alice answered conserva- 
tively; for Cousin Lucy rarely noticed 
you unless she had a job for you, you see. 

“Could you go directly and take 
charge of a surgical-dressings class 
for Mrs. Edwin F. Markheimer at her 
country place?” 

“You mean Pauline Miller?” 

“Yes, she’s giving the whole thing: in- 
struction, materials, workrooms—every- 
thing. It’s really awfully decent of her. 
She sent to us, and of course we want to 
send her an awfully good person.” 
“But I—I never meant to go off like that, Cousin Lucy, 

really. I don’t mind in our own rooms, of course, or in the 
village, but You mean, go and stay there?”’ 

“Yes, of course! Now don’t make objections, Aley— 
you’re just the one. She’s never done much for the Red 
Tape, you know—I mean in proportion to what you might 
expect—and we think it’s a wonderful chance. Of course 
we can’t send anybody!” 

‘No, I suppose not,’’ Alice admitted. 

You know about Pauline Miller. One of the richest 
women in the East, married to one of the richest men of 
the West; childless, philanthropic, perpetual patroness; 
the negro, the orphan, the blind and the heathen owe much 
of their various ameliorations to her charitable aid. Strug- 
gling young architects—if they happen at the same time 
to be Presbyterians—design her dairies and tea houses; 
coming sculptors and artists—if they believe in national 
prohibition—model and paint dozens of nieces and 
nephews; ladies whose husbands died insolvent give talks 
in her drawing-room—if they are firmly opposed to any 
extension of the suffrage. 

“You'll have to go, Alcy,” said her sister; and Alice 
admitted glumly, “I suppose so. What would you take?” 

“Oh, a black-lace evening dress—not very low, and a 
scarf. You mustn’t smoke, of course. Maybe they don’t 
change at all except for big dinners. When people don’t 
drink at all sometimes they don’t change,” said her sister 
luminously. ‘Billy went there once on business with 
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Mr. Markheimer, and he said there was a Chinese mission- 
ary, and a negro that was a professor, and a German 
socialist, and the governess of one of her nieces, and Mr. 
Markheimer’s secretary at dinner. All that and not one 
cocktail, Billy said, was a little too much for him.” 

“Tt sounds delightful,”’ said Alice demurely. “‘I wonder 
who will be in the class?” 

“Oh, people from the village, I suppose,”’ said her sister. 
“They adore her, Lucy says. She really does oceans for 
them, and Billy says he’s an awfully kind little man. They 
sent me five hundred for my day nursery, and he gives us a 
special car every year for our mothers’ outing.” 

You may picture her, slim, a little pale, carefully dressed, 
settling into her plush chair on the afternoon train that 
was to take her where she didn’t really want to go. Her 
brother-in-law came down with her and put her on the 
train, himself, after lunch. He admired her pluck, he said. 
He bought her a bunch of violets, a lapful of magazines, 
and even offered facetiously to stand her a drink. 

“Tt’s the last you’ll get, poor girl,’’ he warned her, wag- 
ging his head. 

“There goes one awful nice girl, if she 7s my sister-in- 
law,’ he confided to his uncle. ‘“‘I wish somebody’d marry 
her. She leads a devil of a life, if you ask me.” 

“Nonsense! Hunter Delamar’s a very kind man,” 
the uncle. 

“He’s a darned old snob, all the same,” said Billy. 

Now I am telling you all these details for a reason; not 
because I don’t know how to get on with my story. I know 
how very well, as you will see presently, but I am pre- 
paring you, all unbeknown to yourself, for what is going 
to happen. I want you to see the sort of girl that Alice is 
and how she has been brought up. Because, as I don’t 
mind telling you, that is the point of the story. So Iam 
willing to spend quite a little time on it. 

If you have visited in as many country houses as NEES 
you soon learn, if you have any sense, how to pack what 
you will need for a week into very small compass. Alice 
was rather proud of her packing, and not very much pleased 
at the perplexity of the chauffeur who met her, as to where 
he could best arrange her two suit cases. They were hand- 
some cases, of very good leather, Christmas presents from 
her brother-in-law, Billy. People gave Alice presents of 
that sort, you see. 

A steady, cold October rain had started while she was in 
the train, and the country was pretty gloomy and chilly. 
The cheap little car seemed very tiny after Billy’s limou- 
sine, and was so: choked with bundles, 
besides, that Alice rather wondered if they 
had expected her to arrive in one of her 
suit cases. The chauffeur, obviously an 
old family retainer, was as testy and obsti- 
nate as old family retainers only too often 
appear to be to the unprejudiced eyes of 
the rest of us, who don’t employ them; and 
it took a great deal of firmness on Alice’s 
part to convince him that her precious suit 
cases couldn’t go outside with him. 

“Tt’s pretty full in there, miss,’’ he 
grumbled. “You'll scarcely have room, 
I’m thinking.” 

“Then take some of this stuff out,’’ she 
answered brusquely; and muttering and 
grunting he obeyed. 

“How can people keep such insufferable 
servants?” she marveled as they bumped 
along the country road, ‘‘and why didn’t 
they send a larger car?”’ 

But she knew the temptations of the 
rich, among which small, senseless econo- 
mies rank high; and she knew how women 
agonize to save their cars in the country, 
especially if they own a number of them! 

It took twenty minutes to reach the 
great gates flanked by the little lodge, and 
fully half as many more to wind up to the 
big, ugly graystone towers of Heim Mark. 
Alice was quite ready for some tea and a 
little friendly conversation, if only witha 
stranger. But everybody said that Paul- 
ine Markheimer was one of the kindliest 
soulsalive; and very probably there would 
be people staying at Heim Mark whom 
Alice knew anyway. Maybe they’d be in 
the surgical-dressings class. All kinds and 
sorts meet and mingle in the classes of the 
Red Tape. 

The butler, a trim, dignified, young-old 
fellow, one of the best types in service, 
waved her bags to his subordinate man. 

“For the west wing,’ he said briefly. 
‘Miss Delmer, if you please? Thank you. 
The maid will direct you, miss.” 

The great hall was still, unlittered by 
any signs of occupation, warm, rich with 
chrysanthemums and potted ferns. An 
enormous fire burned under a hideous 
mid-Victorian marble mantel; a beautiful 
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“‘“Ach, So!’ the Thick Voice Rumbled, 
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collie yawned before it; a tea table in course of preparation 
flanked it. It looked very cozy and Alice felt that she’d be 
glad to get back to it. She followed the maid up the long 
stairway, broken by many landings, through a long wide 
hall, round a corner and down another narrow hall. Nota 
soul appeared, not a voice was heard during the journey; 
Alice felt suddenly, distinctly and helplessly lonesome: 

The maid opened a door and entering, pointed to Alice’s 
bags, already standing by the bed. 

“‘Dese is yours, is it not?” she inquired gutturally. ‘If 
you need somet’ing you yust ring dat bal, dere in de wall.” 

“Thank you, I will,’’ Alice answered dispiritedly. Ilog- 
ically she detested the girlk At home they expected, 
naturally, to wrestle with untrained Scandinavian maids 
sometimes, but why should Pauline Markheimer have to? 

“Tl unpack my bags myself,” she added briefly, but 
when she looked up she saw that the girl had gone. 

The room seemed very bare and uninviting after her 
sister’s chintz-hung guest room, of course. It was the per- 
fection of neat freshness, and there was a nice little desk 
with blotters and a calendar; but there were no hangings 
beyond the immaculate sash curtains, no fireplace and no 
couch or lounging chair. An out-of-date, framed poem, 
supposed some years ago to have been suited to the spir- 
itual needs of guests, hung over the bed, and several engrav- 
ings of cathedrals appeared to cover the walls, though really 
there were only two. It was rather a stupid room. 

Alice unpacked her bags, laid the black-lace dress on 
the bed, with her little black-beaded slippers under it, 
washed her hands and face, straightened her trim, feath- 
ered toque over her smooth, lightish hair and sat down by 
the window. After twenty minutes of silence she got out, 
a little nervously, her Red Tape notebook and tried to 
learn over again the difference between disinfection and 
sterilization. The rain beat against the window. 

I won’t say that she didn’t sniff a little, just here; she 
was not particularly heroic and she wanted her tea. 

Ordinarily she would have gone downstairs anyway; 
but in this strange, silent house she didn’t quite dare to, to 
tell the truth. Why didn’t somebody come and ask her? 
She took up one of Billy’s magazines and read awhile. 

Presently there came a tap at her door, and a prim, 
rather elderly ladies’ maid stood in the open doorway. 

““Mrs. Markheimer wished to know if you’d everything 
you needed, miss,”’ she asked politely. 

“Quite, thank you,” said Alice. 
knows that I am here?” 


“Mrs. Markheimer 


“it Makes it So Dark Here I Lose Myself” 


“She has not come in yet,” said the maid. ‘We don’t 
just know when to expect Mrs. Markheimer. 
you dinner is at six-thirty, miss, and please to be quite 
prompt.” 

“T will, certainly,” Alice assured her. 


come and help me, a little before?” 


“Can someone 


It was nearly dark in the room, but the maid’s eye tray- | 


eled to the bed, where the black-lace dress lay above the 
beaded slippers. 

“Oh, nothing of that sort will be necessary, miss,” she 
said hastily, “not to-night. You see, everyone’s very 
busy ——” 

“Very well. I’ll come down as I am, then.” 

“Yes, miss. At six-thirty, please.’ 

The door closed gently. Alice faced the windon and 
shook her head. “This,” she said, “‘is the limit!” 

You see she used slang, though her father detested it. 

Six-thirty! That put tea out of the question, of course, 
What an idiotic hour to dine! Did they dine at that hour 
on account of being Presbyterians? Or Prohibitionists? 
Or because we were at war? Or to save electricity? Or 
because, simply, they liked to? Perhaps the Chinese mis- 
sionaries and the negro professors preferred it. 

“What a horrible house!” said Alice. 

At six-twenty-five, by the little porcelain clock on the 
desk, came another tap, and the guttural little maid es- 
corted her along the still silent hall. They went back 
through the main hall, down the stairs as far as the first 
landing, off to one side and along a glass-walled sort of 
bridge, half conservatory, half reading room, which seemed 
to connect two sections of the building. 

“This is the strangest establishment I ever saw in my 
life,” thought Alice. “This will simply kill Billy!” 

The maid opened a door. 

“De yang lady,”’ she announced. : 

It was no dining room but a cheerful little breakfast 
room, with no sideboard even, and a gate-legged table 
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drawn up by a jolly little fire. A canary sang in a cage in — 
the window, goldfish floated in a great white jar, the collie 
of the big hall yawned before the small fire now, and the | 
young-old butler stood waiting behind the inviting little | 


table. The maid pulled out a chair as her mistress advanced, 
a smile on her kindly, middle-aged face. 

“Good evening, my dear. I’m glad to see you so 
prompt,” she said. ; 

Here was the shrewd plain body of the occasional news- 
paper pictures. Accurately waved hair; soft, dark, well- 
cut dress, expensive but not fashionable; 
only one quaint old ring on her plump 
hand; a composed, sure-of-herself woman. 

“Tt’s very good of you, Mrs. Mark- 
heimer,”’ Alice began, amazed at all this 
privacy but acting as if here, and here 
only, was where she had naturally ex- 
pected to dine. 

“Oh, I’m not Mrs. Markheimer, Miss 
Delmer. It’s Delmer, isn’t it? She’s not 
dining here thisevening. Mr. Markheimer 
has a dinner for a number of gentlemen 
to-night, and Mrs. Markheimer is in town 
till late.” 


odd. 

The atmosphere of the comfortable lit- 
tle room became suddenly almost un-— 
comfortable. 

“‘T didn’t understand —— This is——” 
she began doubtfully. 

The little maid put soup on the table 
and looked at her mistress expectantly. 

“T am Mrs. Arkwright, my dear, the 
housekeeper,’’ she said; “‘and this is Mr. 
Motherwell. Mr. Motherwell, Miss Del- 
mer.’ 

The pounepld butler bowed gravely. 


I know you’ve hurried,” said the mistress 
of the little room. 
* * * * * * 

I have put a row of stars here because 
it is the best way printers know to bring 
you up with a start. And if you are not 
amazed and shocked now, I don’t know 
when you would be, really. Hunter Del- 
amar’s daughter, invited to a country 
house, to dine in the housekeeper’s room 
with the butler! I am quite frank to say 
that I hesitate to comment further on this 
matter—if you feel that any further com- 
ment is necessary. 

She had to act very quickly. If she in- 
tended to leave the room and ask to be 
taken back to the station, she must do so 


bate the question of dining with the butler. 
On the other hand, if she intended to stay 
she must begin to stay, so to speak, im- 


“‘Shall we sit down, Mr. Motherwell? | 


immediately. You must not appear to de- | 


mediately. A guest must not 


Alice stared. She began to feel very. 
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_ While the maid put down the third plate of soup Alice’s 
_ mind raced. Slow at learning dimensions of cloth, it was a 
~ mind quick at forming social conclusions. The shopkeeper’s 
child calculates quickly by inheritance; the mother whose 
- jife is based on an observance of minute social detail en- 

‘dows her offspring, also, with a certain mental agility. 

“ After all, why am I here?” thought Alice. ‘I never 

- met Pauline Markheimer. I am sent by the Red Tape, at 
her request, to teach a class of strangers. I naturally 
expect to be served by her butler, not to eat with him; but 
she does not know this, evidently, and might not agree with 

me if she did. Am I going back on the Red Tape—or a 

I going to do the : 

sporting thing?” 

She had turned 
very red and then 
very white. Moth- 
erwell, the butler, 
looked quickly 
away from her dur- 
ing this process. 
‘But this alternation 
of color was her only 
sign of confusion, 
and after only a few 
seconds of silence 
she said perfuncto- 
rily enough, ‘‘ Mr. 

Motherwell,’’ 

bowed her head a 

trifle and sat down 

in front of her soup. 

It was very good 

soup, and a well- 

served dinner fol- 
lowed it. 

Mrs. Arkwright 
‘chattered easily on; 
Mr. Motherwell 
spoke little, but 
what he said was 
well phrased, sensi- 
bleand tothe point. 
He was evidently 
English, and had 
the cultured voice 

and the precise ar- 
ticulation of the 
high-class English 

‘servant. He felt the 

responsibility of his 
-employer’s dinner 
_ party very clearly, 

and seemed a little 
absent sometimes. 

It was to be a large, 

patriotic assembly, 
Mrs. Arkwright ex- 

Plained. Mrs. 

Markheimer and 

Mr. Markheimer’s sister from Milwaukee, Miss Bertha, 

hoped to get back to hear the speeches. Miss Bertha was a 

German, of course, and showed it in her way of speaking 

and her manner, which wasn’t really, to tell the truth, quite 

like our ladies over here; but she was a good-hearted soul 
and had got the village so interested in the Red Tape! 

They’d made, already, hundreds of compresses and “swabs” 

and “wipes.’”’ But now the Red Tape was getting so partic- 

ular, and everything had to be just so, they said, so Mrs. 

Markheimer had suggested doing the thing thoroughly 

and forming a regular auxiliary. Mr. Markheimer had 

given the billiard room and everybody from the village 
came and worked there. He was a generous man, Mr. 

Markheimer—a real American. 

At first Alice could not eat. The food choked her. 
Things grew blurred before her eyes and she wanted to cry 
out, it was all so ridiculously impossible. But she had in 
her social conduct a very strong will, as Puritans have in 
the matter of religion, as soldiers must have in battle. 
Moreover, the man and woman beside her were occupied 
in their own responsibilities, interested in her only from 

politeness, utterly unaware of the great gulf which lay, we 
_ must presume, between them. She was reserved, plainly 
dressed, employed, as they supposed, by their employer. 

It was obvious that more than one betwixt-and-between 

young person ate with these high dignitaries of the house 


__ from time to time. Evidently the mysterious differences 


“of caste must be previously established in the mind before 
they are felt! At this idea a certain obscure humiliation 
moved her and she stiffened. Then a hysterical thought of 
Billy and her sister flashed across her and she wanted to 
scream. 

__ “You might care to take a look at the workroom, Miss 
Delmer,” said the housekeeper after coffee. ‘“‘I’ll be 
to show you the way, while Mr. Motherwell has 


” 


is cigar. 
_ “Tf I might be allowed, I’ll take Miss Delmer myself,” 
otherwell suggested. “‘I’ll leaye my cigar to-night, 
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Mrs. Arkwright. In case that Mr. Markheimer would wish 
to show the gentlemen the billiard room, I’d feel better to 
have a look. Will you follow me, miss?” 

His manner could have been no more deferential toward 
the chatelaine of Heim Mark herself, and Alice, with a 
simple ‘‘Thank you, I shall be glad to,” followed. He 
had the quiet, springy step of a good servant; as he went 
down the stairs before her she noticed that not only his 
heels but his soles were rubber-coated. Instinctively she 
went as softly as he; the dim corridor, which he made no 
effort to lighten, induced quiet. As usual in that tomblike 
house nothing stirred or cried. 


Hunter Detamar’s Daughter, Invited to a Country House, to Dine in the Housekeeper’s Room With the Butler! 


“‘Have the ladies returned yet, Sarah?”’ he asked gently, 
and Alice jumped as the elderly ladies’ maid appeared, 
standing at the mouth of a side corridor. 

“Mrs. Markheimer has returned, Mr. Motherwell, but 
not Miss Bertha, I understand,’ she answered in asubdued, 
even voice. 

“Ah! I am showing the young lady the library. This 
way, please, miss,’”’ said Motherwell, and turned abruptly 
to the left. 

“The library? I thought it was the billiard room,” 
slipped through Alice’s mind. 

“Vat is it he says?’’ came a thick whisper; and a heavy 
figure shuffled up to the maid, a red face peered into Alice’s. 

“Mercy, Elsa, how you startled me! Our Mr. Mother- 
well is taking the young lady to the library. Is your lady 
back yet?” 

“Ach, so!” the thick voice rumbled, “it makes it so 
dark here I lose myself.” 

“Miss Markheimer’s maid, miss. Did she startle you?” 
the butler inquired. ‘‘She has a sudden way with her.” 

“Tf there were a little more light here ” Alice began 
nervously, but just then her guide turned abruptly and 
hastened down a cross hall. 

“Tt is rather dim, as you say, miss,”’ he answered, and 
increased his pace so that she had really to hurry in order 
to keep up with him. 

“We're simply dashing backward and forward,’ she 
thought confusedly, when all at once he stopped at a door, 
seized the handle and seemed to be trying to turn it so as 
to make no noise. Accomplishing this and having exerted 
a slight pressure, apparently as if to try if it were locked, he 
threw it open and in the same moment pressed a button, 
so that a flood of light sprang out from the ceiling. 

“This way, miss; right in here!’’ he cried so loudly that 
Alice fairly jumped, it was so unlike his ordinary tone. 

““Who comes? Ach Gott!’’ a woman’s voice gasped. 

In one corner of the great billiard room, full of white, 
oil-clothed tables and ranks of pine shelves, a tall figure 
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straightened itself. It was a broad blond woman in a 
heavy fur motor coat, with her arms full of thick white 
bundles. In the strong glare her face was as white as the 
gauze in her hands. 

“‘T beg pardon if I alarmed you, Miss Markheimer. I do, 
indeed,” the butler murmured apologetically, his eyes 
turned away from the woman’s terrified face. ‘‘ This is the 
young lady to take charge of the work. I’d no idea you 
were working here or I’d not have been so sudden. I hope 
you'll excuse it.” 

“Dummkopf!’’ muttered the German. ‘‘Miss, good 
evening. I put away the new gompresses from the village. 
Already they send 
me vier hundred 
more. I am fery 
gladtosee you. To- 
morrow we hope to 
learn much, all of 
us, from sucha 
bretty teacher.” 

She stacked her 
armful carefully on 
the shelf and ad- 
vanced with an out- 
stretched hand. 
Alice took it me- 
chanieally, won- 
dering at its icy 
coldness, till she re- 
membered the 
motor coat. 

“‘T am as nervous 
as my sister-in-law, 
who lives in New 
York and is there- 
fore always nervy- 
ous,’ Miss Bertha 
eontinued. ‘‘My 
sister looks forward, 
also, to the to- 
morrow’s class. Do 
you work here to- 
night?” 

“Tt was only to 
show Miss Delmer 
the room', Miss 
Markheimer,”’ the 
butler interposed. 
“The heat is turned 
off, I believe. If 
you’ll excuse me, 
miss, I must be get- 
ting back. You’llbe 
able to find your 
way now, miss?” 

“Tthinkso, thank 
you,’’ Alice re- 
turned, increasingly 
confused by his 
quick departure. 

“A good servant, but he mettles,’’ said Miss Mark- 
heimer decidedly. ‘‘Good evening, miss!’’ And turning 
off the light she swept away. 

Alice went to her room to bed. 

At eight the next morning she was wakened by the little 
maid, who deposited with a somewhat restrained expression 
a substantial breakfast tray upon the table near her bed. 
This was a surprise, if a pleasant one, and Alice, with her 
nerves strung for the ordeal of a week’s breakfasts in the 
housekeeper’s room, felt a little illogical shade of disap- 
pointment. 

This was her test, do you see, and she was determined 
to pass it. I don’t know whether you look at the thing 
from my point of view, of course; how canI? But I shall 
feel very sorry if you don’t think this Alice of mine a pretty 
good sort. I meant you to, all along. 

She intended, you understand, to eat three meals a day 
with the butler. You, probably, have a soul above all that; 
and of course I shouldn’t mind it at all. A really clever 
butler has at least five chances out of ten of being his 
master’s superior in brains and knowledge of the world. 
But Alice wasn’t like us. Her soul wasn’t above social 
values, because she knew more about them than you do, 
perhaps; and she never pretended for a moment to be as 
clever as I am. So it was hard on her. But it was her idea 
that it was her duty to her class and to the Red Tape to do 
this, and so she got ready for it. I admit frankly that I 
admire the child for it, and you will have to excuse me for 
being more interested in this attitude of hers than in the 
exciting events that followed. 

At nine o’clock, having received no communication from 
anybody, she put on her Red Tape overall and her white 
coif, which was very becoming, and went, after a few mis- 
takes, to the billiard room. By this time she had lost 
interest in hearing from Mrs. Markheimer and had begun 
to think it would be rather a joke if she never met her at all. 

Busily making compresses at one of the long tables sat 
Miss Bertha. (Continued on Page 74) 
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ATCH your step!” is the slogan B Wy 
W that dominates retail trade to- J 
day. Millman and manufacturer, ra 

jobber and merchandiser, designer and buyer and con- 
sumer—they are all feeling for the right route, and the 
measure of their judgment and power of prophecy is to be 
the measure of their success. The problem for everyone 
is complicated by the necessity of being patriotic. How. is 
a consumer to know whether it is wise or not to buy in 
advance for fear prices will rise? How is a business man to 
forecast a problematical future, carry on business at a 
profit, be fair to his customers, codperate with his com- 
petitors, defer to the wishes of the Government, pay his 
taxes, and at the same time yield to the human impulse of 
letting someone else hold the bag—if the bag is to be held. 

Their hands clasped, here they go round the mulberry 
bush of war-needs, all that circle of people, and their eyes 
are turned toward Mrs. Average Woman. To a certain 
extent stores and manufacturers are going to survive or 
perish by her expenditure of her husband’s income. Mrs. 
Rich Woman in these days of stress is a broken reed to her 
shopkeeper; just as useless as she would be if she were 
trying to run a third-class boarding house, doing the cook- 
ing herself. Mrs. Average Woman is their very present 
help in time of trouble. 


In the Age of Extravagance 


HE war is educating Mrs. Average Woman—or should 

educate her. Up to last April she was what she had been 
made by the frantic competition of department stores, 
specialty shops, designers, tailors, dressmakers, fashion 
magazines and mail-order catalogues—all bidding for her 
attention. They had pampered her with expensive and 
wholly unnecessary service. She had lost her sense of 
proportion, had become a person with two standards in 
choosing clothes—look, or style; and feel. If she liked the 
feel of a bit of cloth or silk, that meant to her that it was 
good material, no matter how grossly ignorant she might 
be of the real facts of the fabric. But far more important 
than feel was style, or look. 

“Many a time,” said an expert saleswoman to me, “I 
have seen a woman come in whose husband’s income was 
about twenty-five hundred dollars. No matter what airs 
a woman puts on, a keen salesperson knows to within a 
hundred dollars what her husband is getting. All the little 
shifts and imitations that 
make women feel that 
they look like Upper Fifth 
Avenue don’t deceive us. 
Well, l’llshow thiswoman 
areally gooddress reduced 
from forty-five dollars 
to twenty-one. Will she 
examine it, estimate its 
value, see how she could 
perhaps make it up-to- 
date? She will not! She 
will take one glance at it 
and snort: 

“Why, that’s last 
year’s style!’ 

“Then she will turn to 
our most recent model for 
twenty-one dollars, a 
cheap thing that I 
wouldn’t be caught talk- 
ing to a German in, and 
she’ll buy it because it 
has what the French 
fashion plates have taught 
her is the latest cut.’ 

Twenty-five years ago, 
when the capital invested 
in woman’s wear was 
about a million dollars 
instead of a hundred and 
twenty-five millions, the 
practice of Mrs. Average 
Woman was to look over 
her wardrobe and see 
whether or not she needed 
a new dress for Easter 
Sunday or for early au- 
tumn; or whether she 
could furbish up the old 
one and get by with the 
camouflage of a new hat. 
In those days a woman 
did not put on her straw 
hat at the end of January 
to show that she could 
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anticipate the latest creation; nor did she wear a felt hat 
in late August or the first sweltering days of September. 
She was like a well-bred race horse, starting fair on Easter 
Sunday, and, with some laxity, in the first days of October. 
She was influenced first by her needs, and second. by the 
fact that she could or could not afford to get better than she 
had last year or better than her neighbor was getting. 

But to her, better did not mean feel and style, but 
quality. Mrs. Average Woman would go to the dry-goods 
store, see her cloth in the piece, select the two or three 
kinds she liked best and ask the salesman to cut her 
samples. Then she would test the samples. If she was 
sufficiently old-fashioned she would proceed to chew them, 
to estimate the amount of cotton contained in a so-called 
woolen. She would base her choice on the proportion of 
wool rather than on color and weave. When she carried 
the goods to the dressmaker she selected a style that was 
not extreme, that would allow of making over. She wore 
her dress or suit two to five years. 

But when telephones grew to be common, and auto- 
mobiles began and waxed, and country clubs became a 
necessity, that delicate and tenacious vampire called style 
fastened upon Mrs. Average Woman. It also fastened 
upon young men; so that anything with last year’s label 
was a badge of shame, a kind of scarlet letter. Because 
style is like ice and melts, quality and durability were 
relegated to the background, like croquet sets and side 
saddles and carriages and real buffalo robes. Just the 
current cut, the current cachet of distinction counted. 
Consequently the wardrobes of girls and women became 
laden with clothes out of date. What increased the 
drunken-sailor prodigality of waste in clothes was the 
discovery by girls that lack of beauty could be partly 
atoned for in the eyes of men by a sense of style in dress- 
ing. After that, all was lost—except honor. 

Consider Mrs. Average Woman to-day, sitting with her 
husband at a breakfast table where one egg is eaten instead 
of two, and bacon is consumed far more sparingly than it 
was. For if the Bureau of Labor Statistics states that 
wholesale prices during 1917 advanced twenty-four per 
cent it is easy to guess what has happened to retail prices. 
Mrs. Average Woman is better educated at present on the 
food question than she is on the clothes question. This is 
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partly because the economy campaign in 
regard to food has been far more com- 
plete and far-reaching than the campaign 
that cautions saving in clothes. It is also partly because 
the food question is constant and the clothes question only 
occasional. Mrs. Average Woman is continually reminded 
that the increase in the cost of living since 1914 is several 
laps ahead of the increase in her husband’s salary or wages. 

So there she sits at the table, skimming the morning 
paper, with the old surging ante-spring impulse in her 
veins to go down and see what they’re selling this year in 
the shops. Is it really to be a dress year? In that case she 
ought to have a new long coat. And will Paris be influenc- 
ing the styles much? She might as well take a look about. 
In the back of her mind is a hazy impression that there is 
a shortage of wool. If she has a brother or son or sweet- 
heart in camp or at the Front she may visualize the wool 
situation in the khaki suit or the blanket that is to keep 
warm the man dear to her. If her imagination and heart 
are not deeply touched she may think of wool shortage as 
meaning a silk or a silk-and-wool dress for herself instead 
of one wholly of wool. : 

““T suppose,’ she says to her husband, “that I ought to 
buy now what we pesitively must have.” 


Static Salaries and Dynamic Prices 


PBRHAtS he trusts her power to stretch a static salary — 
so that it will overtake the dynamic progress of the high 
cost of living. Or perhaps he hopes silently that the bad 
weather will continue, which has this winter kept at home 
so many would-be shoppers. f 
Out she goes, purse in hand, into stores more keenly — 
anxious than ever they were to sell. How well able is she 
to guard her precious dollars in this hour when they 
are worth so much? Hasshe gone over her wardrobe to see 
what clothes she could remodel? Has she examined her 
shoes to see if any of them could be resoled? Does she 
know that goods bought in the basement are by no means | 
always cheaper than goods to be bought on the main floor, © 
because the basement may be a separate store and not a 


dump for up-stairs stock that has not sold. Does she know | 


how to judge wool and silk? Is she able to watch her step? 
Upon her rest the hopes of retailers and manufacturers, | 

merchandise men, heads of departments, designers and 

buyers. They would like to forecast her whim. Mark that 


word; it is their phrase- 


ology—her whim. They 
don’t say her common 
sense, her judgment. 
Whichever way she drifts 
they will scurry round to 
try to catch her. 
will give her what she 
demands. Inallhonorto- 


the patriotism of the 
country it looks as if 


common sense rather 
than whim is going to 


recklessly; new spenders 


fore had money to throw — 
away. Those who had 
the habit of saving will — 
go on saving. There is a 
certain proportion of the 
working people who look 
with suspicion on advice © 
to save; they wonder 
what the Government 
and the officials expect to 
get out of them by this. 

Certainly many great 
centers of spending seem > 
to present a new and dif- 
ferent surface. New 
York, for example, is far_ 
from what it was during 
the months just before 
the war, when the always- 
rich people who could not 
go abroad went there to 


rich went there to learn 
how to be extravagant. 
Restaurants that had 
been losing money no 
only became solvent bu 
(Continued on Page 81) 
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her and to them and to — 


guide her. Some spend-_ 
ers will go on spending — 


have risen who never be- | 


play, and when thenewly- — 
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Sometimes the Ambulance Was on One Side of the Road and Sometimes on the Other; it Rolled and Leaped With Both Lights Full On 


XXV 


T WAS clear to Sara Lee from the be- 
[ ennine of the evening that Harvey 

did not intend to hear her story. He 
did not say so; indeed, for a time he did 
not talk at all. He sat with his arms round her, content 
just to have her there. ‘‘I have a lot of arrears to make 
up,” he said. ‘I’ve got to get used to having you where I 
can touch you. To-night when I go upstairs I’m going to 
take that damned colorless photograph of you and throw 
it out the window.” 

“T must tell you about your photograph,” she ventured. 
“Tt always stood on the mantel over the stove, and when 
there was a threatened bombardment I used to put it 
under ——”’ 

“Let’s not talk, honey.” 

When he came out of that particular silence he said 
abruptly: 

“Will Leete is dead.”’ 

“Oh, no! Poor Will Leete.” 

“Died of pneumonia in some God-forsaken hole over 
there. He’s left a wife and nothing much to keep her. 
That’s what comes of mixing in the other fellow’s fight. 
I guess we can get the house as soon as we want it. She has 
to sell; and it ought to be a bargain.” 

' “Harvey,” she said rather timidly, “you speak of the 
other fellow’s fight. They say over there that we are sure 
to be drawn into it sooner or later.” 

“Not on your life!”’ he replied brusquely. “And if you 
don’t mind, honey, I don’t care to hear about what they 
think over there.’’ He got up from his old place on the arm 
of her chair and stood on the rug. “‘I’d better tell you now 
how I feel about this thing. I can’t talk about it, that’s 
all. We’ll finish up now and let it go at that. I’m sorry 
there’s a war. I’ll send money when I can afford it, to help 
the Belgians, though my personal opinion is that they’re 
getting theirs for what they did in the Congo. But I don’t 
want to hear about what you did over there.” 

He saw her face, and he went to her and kissed her 
cheek. 

“T don’t want to hurt you, honey,” he said. “I love you 
with all my heart. 

“But somehow I can’t forget that you left me and went 
over there when there was no reason for it. You put off 
our marriage, and I suppose we’d better get it over. Go 
ahead and tell me about it.”’ 

He drew up a chair and waited, but the girl smiled rather 
tremulously. 

“Perhaps we'd better wait, if you feel that way, Harvey.” 

His face was set as he looked at her. 

“There’s only one thing I want to know,” he said. ‘‘ And 
I’ve got a right to know that. You’re a young girl, and 
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you’re beautiful—to me, anyhow. You’ve been over there 
with a lot of crazy foreigners.” He got up again and all the 
bitterness of the empty months was in his voice: ‘‘ Did any 
of them—was there anybody there you cared about?” 

“T came back, Harvey.” 

“‘That’s not the question.” 

“There were many men—officers—who were kind to 
me. I #4 

“That’s not the question, either.”’ 

“Tf I had loved anyone more than I loved you I should 
not have come back.” 

““Wait a minute!” he said quickly. ‘‘You had to come 
back, you know.” 

“T could have stayed. The Englishwoman who took 
over my work asked me to stay on and help her.” 

He was satisfied then. He went back to the arm of her 
chair and kissed her. 

“All right,” he said. ‘‘I’ve suffered the tortures of the 
damned, but—that fixes it. Now let’s talk about some- 
thing else. I’m sick of war talk.”’ 

“T’d like to tell you about my little house. And poor 
René ‘ 

“Who was René?” he demanded. 

“The orderly.” 

“The one on the step, with a rifle?” 

“e Yes.”’ 

“Took here,” he said: “I’ve got to get to all that grad- 
ually. I don’t know that I’ll ever get to it cheerfully. But 
I can’t talk about that place to-night. And I don’t want 
to talk war. The whole business makes me sick. I’ve gota 
car out of it, and if things keep on we may be able to get 
the Leete house. But there’s no reason init, no sense. I’m 
sick to death of hearing about it. Let’s talk of something 
else.” : 

But—and here was something strange—Sara Lee could 
find nothing else to talk about. The thing that she had 
looked forward so eagerly to telling—that was barred. And 
the small gossip of their little circle, purely personal and 
trivial, held only faint interest for her. For the first time 
they had no common ground to meet on. 

Yet it was a very happy man who went whistling to his 
room that night. 

He was rather proud of himself too. After all the bitter- 
ness of the past months, he had been gentle and loving 
to Sara Lee. He had not scolded her. 

In the next room he could hear her going quietly about, 
opening and closing the drawers of the new bureau, moving 
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a chair. Pretty soon, God willing, they 
need never be separated. He would have 
her always, to protect and cherish and 
love. He went outside to her closed door. 

“Good night, sweetheart,’’ he called softly. 

“Good night, dear,”” came her soft reply. 

But long after he was asleep Sara Lee stood at her win- 
dow and listened to the leaves, so like the feet of weary 
men on the ruined street over there. 

For the first time she was questioning the thing she had 
done. She loved Harvey—but there were many kinds of 
love. There was the love of Jean for Henri, and there was 
the wonderful love, though the memory now was cruel and 
hurt her, of Henri for herself. And there was the love of 
Marie for the memory of Maurice the spy. Many kinds of 
love; and one heart might love many people, in different 
ways. 

A small doubt crept into her mind. This feeling she had 
for Harvey was not what she had thought it was over 
there. It was a thing that had belonged to a certain phase 
of her life. But that phase was over. It was, like Marie’s, 
but a memory. 

This Harvey of the new car and the increased income 
and the occasional hardness in his voice was not the 
Harvey she had left. Or perhaps it was she who had 
changed. She wondered. She felt precisely the same, tender 
toward her friends, unwilling to hurt them. She did not 
want to hurt Harvey. 

But she did not love him as he deserved to be loved. 
And she had a momentary lift of the veil, when she saw 
the long vista of the years, the two of them always together 
and always between them hidden, untouched, but eating 
like a cancer, Harvey’s resentment and suspicion of her 
months away from him. 

There would always be a barrier between them. Not 
only on Harvey’s side. There were things she had no right 
to tell—of Henri, of his love and care for her, and of that 
last terrible day when he realized what he had done. 

That night, lying in the new bed, she faced that situa- 
tion too. How much was she to blame? If Henri felt that 
each life lost was lost by him, wasn’t the same true for her? 
Why had she allowed him to stay in London? 

But that was one question she did not answer frankly. 

She lay there in the darkness and wondered what pun- 
ishment he would receive. He had done so much for them 
over there. Surely, surely, they would allow for that. But 
small things came back to her—the awful sight of the miller 
and his son, led away to death, with the sacks over their 
heads. The relentlessness of it all, the expecting that men 
should give everything, even life itself, and ask for no 
mercy. 
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And this, too, she remembered: Once in a wild moment 
Henri had said he would follow her to America, and that 
there he would prove to her that his and not Harvey’s was 
the real love of her life—the great love, that comes but 
once to any woman, and to some not at all. Yet on that 
last night at Morley’s he had said what she now felt was a 
final farewell. That last look of his, from the doorway— 
that had been the look of a man who would fill his eyes 
for the last time. 

She got up and stood by the window. What had they 
done to him? What would they do? She looked at her 
watch. It was four o’clock in the morning over there. The 
little house would be quiet now, but down along the lines 
men would be standing on the firing step of the trench, and 
waiting, against what the dawn might bring. 

Through the thin wall came the sound of Harvey’s 
heavy, regular breathing. She remembered Henri’s light 
sleeping on the kitchen floor, his cap on the table, his cape 
rolled round him—a sleeping, for all his weariness, so light 
that he seemed always half conscious. She remembered the 
innumerable times he had come inat this hour, muddy, some- 
times rather gray of face with fatigue, but always cheerful. 

It was just such an hour that she found him giving hot 
coffee to the German prisoner. It had been but a little 
earlier when he had taken her to the roof and had there 
shown her René, lying with his face up toward the sky 
which had sent him death. 

A hundred memories crowded—Henri’s love for the Bel- 
gian soldiers, and theirs for him; his humor; his absurd 
riddles. There was the one he had asked René, the very 
day before the air attack. He had stood stiffly and frown- 
ingly before the boy, and he had asked in a highly official 
tone: 

“What must a man be to be buried with military 
honors?” 

““A general?” 


“No bed 
“An officer?” 
“No, no! Use your head, boy! This is very impor- 


” 


tant. A mistake would be most serious. 

René had shaken his head dejectedly. 

“He must be dead, René,’”’ Henri had 
said gravely. ‘‘Entirely dead. As I said, 
it is well to know these things. A mistake 
would be unfortunate.” 

His blue eyes had gleamed with fun, 
but his face had remained frowning. It 
was quite five minutes before she had 
heard René chuckling on the doorstep. 

Was he still living, this Henri of the 
love of life and courting of death? Could 
anything so living die? Andif he had died 
had it been because of her? She 
faced that squarely for the first time. 

“Perhaps even beyond the stars 
they have need of a little house of 
mercy; and, God knows, wherever 
I am I shall have need of you.”’ 

Beyond the partition Harvey slept 
on, his arms under his head. 
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ARVEY was clamoring for an 

early wedding. And indeed 
there were few arguments against 
it, save one that Sara Lee buried in 
her heart. Belle’s house was small, 
and though she was welcome there, 
and more than that, Sara Lee knew 
that she was crowding the family. 

Perhaps Sara Lee would have “ 
agreed in the end. There seemed to 
be nothing else to do, though by the 
end of the first week she was no 
longer in any doubt as to what her 
feeling for Harvey really was. It & 
was kindness, affection; but it was 
not love. She would marry him 
because she had promised to, and 
because their small world expected her 
to do so; and because she could not 
shame him again. 

For to her surprise she found that 
that was what he had felt—a strange, 
self-conscious shame, like that of aman 
who has been jilted. She felt that 
by coming back to him she had for- 
feited theright to break theengagement. 

So every hour of every day seemed 
to make the thing more inevitable. Belle was embroider- 
ing towels for her in her scant leisure. Even Anna, with a 
second child coming, sent in her contribution to the bride’s 
linen chest. 

By almost desperately insisting on a visit to Aunt Harriet 
she got a reprieve of a month. And Harvey was inclined 
to be jealous even of that. 

Sometimes, but mostly at night when she was alone, a 
hot wave of resentment overwhelmed her. Why should she 
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be forced into the thing? Was there any prospect of happi- 
ness after marriage when there was so little before? 

For she realized now that even Harvey was not happy. 
He had at last definitely refused to hear the story of the 
little house. 

“T’d rather just forget it, honey,’’ he said. 

But inconsistently he knew she did not forget it, and ‘it 
angered him. True to his insistence on ignoring those 
months of her absence, she made no attempt to tell him. 
Now and then, however, closed in the library together, they 
would fail of things to talk about, and Sara Lee’s knitting 
needles would be the only sound in the room. At those 
times he would sit back in his chair and watch the far- 
away look in her eyes, and it maddened him. 

From her busy life Belle studied them both, with an 
understanding she did not reveal. And one morning when 
the mail came she saw Sara Lee’s face as she turned away, 
finding there was no letter for her, and made an excuse to 
follow her to her room. 

The girl was standing by the window looking out. The 
children were playing below, and the maple trees were 
silent. Belle joined her there and slipped an arm round her. 

‘“Why are you doing it, Sara Lee?’”’ she asked. 

“Doing what?” 

“Marrying Harvey.” 

Sara Lee looked at her with startled eyes. 

“‘T’m engaged to him, Belle. I’ve promised.” 

“Exactly,” said Belle dryly. ‘‘But that’s hardly a good 
reason, is it? It takes more than a promise.” She stared 
down at the flock of children in the yard below. “‘ Harvey’s 
a man,” she said. ‘‘He doesn’t understand, but I do. 
You’ve got to care a whole lot, Sara Lee, if you’re going to 
go through with it. It takes a lot of love, when it comes 
to having children and all that.” 

“He’s so good, Belle. How can I hurt him?” 

“You’ll hurt him a lot more by marrying him when you 
don’t love him.” 

“Tf only I could have a little time,’’ she cried wildly. 
“T’m so—I’m tired, Belle. And I can’t forget about the 

war and all that. I’ve tried. Sometimes I think 
if we could talk it over together I’d get it out of 
my mind.” 
“He won’t talk about it?” 
ce Nos. 
““He’s my own brother, and I love him dearly. 
But sometimes I think he’s hard. Not that he’s 
ever ugly,’’ she hastened to add; ‘‘but he’s stub- 
born. There’s a sort of wall in him, 
and he puts some things behind it. 
And it’s like beating against a rock 
to try to get at them.”’ 

After a little silence she said hesi- 
tatingly: 

“We've got him to think of too. 
He has a right to be happy. Some- 
times I’ve looked at you—you’re so 
pretty, Sara Lee—and I’ve won- 
dered if there wasn’t someone 
over there who—cared foryou.”’ 

“There was one man, an 
officer Oh, Belle, I can’t 
tell you. Not you!” 

“Why not?” asked 
Belle practically. “‘You 
ought to talk it out to 
someone, and if Harvey 
insists on being a fool 
that’s his own fault.” 

For all the remainder 
of that sunny morning 
Sara Lee talked what 
was in her heart. And 
Belle—poor, romantic, 
starved Belle—heard 
and thrilled. She made 
buttonholes as she lis- 
tened, but once or twice 
a new tone in Sara Lee’s 
voice caused her to look 
up. Here was anew Sara 
Lee, a creature of vi- 
brant voice and glowing 
eyes; and Belle was not 
stupid. Shesaw thatit was Henri 
whose name brought the deeper 
note. 

Sara Lee had stopped with 
her recall; had stopped and 
looked about the room with its 
shiny new furniture and had shivered. Belle bent over 
her work. “‘Why don’t you go back?” she asked. 

Sara Lee looked at her piteously. 

“How can I? There is Harvey. And the society would 
not send me again. It’s over, Belle. All over.” 

After a pause Belle said: ‘“‘What’s become of Henri? 
He hasn’t written, has he?” 

Sara Lee got up and went to the window. 

“T don’t know where he is. He may be dead.” 
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Her voice was flat and lifeless. Belle knew all that she 
wanted to know. She rose and gathered up her sewing. _ 

“I’m going to talk to Harvey. You're not going to be 
rushed into a wedding. You’re tired, and it’s all nonsense, 
Well, I’ll have to run now and dress the children.” 

That night Harvey and Belle had almost a violent scene, 
He had taken Sara Lee over the Leete house that evening, 
Will Leete’s widow had met them there, a small sad figure 
in her mourning, but very composed until she opened the 
door into a tiny room upstairs with a desk and a lamp in it, 

“This was Will’s study,” she said. ‘‘He did his work 
here in the evenings, and I sat in that little chair and 
sewed. I never thought then ——” Her lips quivered. 

“Pretty rotten of Will Leete to leave that little thing 
alone,” said Harvey on their way home. ‘He had his 
fling; and she’s paying for it.’ | 

But Sara Lee was silent. It was useless to try to make 
Harvey understand the urge that had called Will Leete 
across the sea to do his share for the war, and that had 
brought him that peace of God that passeth all under- 
standing. 

It was not a good time for Belle to put up to him her 
suggestion for a delay in the marriage, that evening after 
their return. He took it badly and insisted on sending - 
upstairs for Sara Lee. 

“Did you ask Belle to do this?” he demanded bluntly, 

“To do what?” . | 

“To put things off.” 

“‘T have already told you, Harvey,” Belle put in. “It is 
my own idea. She is tired. She’s been through a lot. I’ve 
heard the story you’re too stubborn to listen to. And y 
strongly advise her to wait a while.” 

And after a time he agreed ungraciously. He would buy 
the house and fix it over, and in the early fall it would be | 
ready. = 

““Unless,’’ he added to Sara Lee with a bitterness born of | 
disappointment—“‘unless you change your mind again.” 

He did not kiss her that night when she and Belle went 
together up the stairs. But he stared after her sloomilsa 
with hurt and bewilderment in his eyes. 

He did not understand. He never would. She had come ; 
home to him all gentleness and tenderness, ready to find © 
in him the things she needed so badly. But out of his obsti- 
nacy and hurt he had himself built up a barrier. p 

That night Sara Lee dreamed that she was back in the 
little house of mercy. René was there; and Henri; an 
Jean, with the patch over his eye. They were waiting for 
the men to come, and the narrow hall was full of the odor — 
of Marie’s soup. Then she heard them coming, the shuf- 
fling of many feet on the road. She went to the door, with 
Henri beside her, and watched them coming up the road, a — 
deeper shadow in the blackness—tired men, wounded mca 
homeless men coming to her little house with its firelight — 
and its warmth. Here and there the match that lighted a 
cigarette showed a white but smiling face. They stopped — 
before the door, and the warm little house, with its guarded — 
lights and its food and cheer, took them in. : 


XXVIT e 4 


VERY pale and desperate Henri took the night train 


for Folkestone after he had said good-by to Sara Lee. | 


He alternately chilled and burned with fever, and when he 
slept, as he did now and then, going off suddenly into a 
doze and waking with a jerk, it was to dream of horrors. 
He thought, in his wilder intervals, of killing himself. But 
his code did not include such a shirker’s refuge. He was 
going back to tell his story and to take his punishment. m | 
He had cabled to Jean to meet him at Calais; but when, — | 
at dawn the next morning, the Channel boat drewintothe 
wharf there was no sign of Jean or the car. Henri regarded | 
the empty quay with apathetic eyes. They would come, 
later on. If he could only get his head down and sleep for 
a while he would be better able to get toward the Front. 
For he knew now that he was ill. He had, indeed, been i’ | 
| 
[ 


for days, but he did not realize that. And he hated illness. 
He regarded it with suspicion, as a weakness not for ab i 
strong man. 

The drowsy girl in her chair at the Gare Maritime re- 
garded him curiously and with interest. Many women 
turned to look after Henri, but he did not know this. Had 
he known it he would have regarded it muchas he did illness. 

The stupid boy was not round. The girl herself took the 
key and led the way down the long corridor upstairs to a 
room. Henri stumbled in and fell across the bed. He was as 
almost immediately asleep. ie 

Late in the afternoon he wakened. Strange that Teall 
had not come. He got up and bathed his face. His right 
arm was very stiff now, and pains ran from the old wound 
in his chest down to the fingers of his hand. He tried to ; 
exercise to limber it, and grew almost weak with pain. 

At six o’clock, when Jean had not come, Henri resorted to. 
ways that he knew of and secured a car. He had had some — 
coffee by that time, and he felt much better—so well 
indeed that he sang under his breath a strange rambling | 
song that sounded rather like René’s rendering of Tipper- 
ary. The driver looked at him curiously every nowand then. — 

It was ten o’clock when they reached La Panne. Henri — 
went at once to the villa set high on a sand dune where the _ 
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King’s secretary lived. The house was dark, but in the 
- jibrary at the rear there was a light. He stumbled along the 
_ paths beside the house, and reached at last, after intermi- 
- nable miles, when the path sometimes came up almost to his 

eyes and again fell away so that it seemed to drop from 

under his feet—at last he reached the long French doors, 
with their drawn curtains. He opened the door suddenly, 
and thereby surprised the secretary, who was a most digni- 
fied and rather nervous gentleman, into laying his hand on 

a heavy inkwell. 

“T wish to see the King,” said Henri in a loud tone— 
because at that moment the secretary, lamp and inkwell 
and all, retired suddenly to a very great distance, as if one 
had viewed them through the reverse end of an opera glass. 

The secretary 
knew Henri. He, 
too, eyed him curi- 
ously. 

“The King has 
retired, monsieur.” 

“T think,’ said 
Henri in a danger- 
ous tone, “‘that he 
will see me.” 

To tell the truth, 
the secretary rather 
thought so too. 
There was a strange 
rumor going round, 
tothe effect that the 
boy had followed a 
woman to England 
at a critical time. 
Which would have 
been a pity, the sec- 
retary thought. 
There were so many 
women, and so few 
men like Henri. 

The secretary 
considered gravely. 
Henri was by that 
time in a chair, but 
it moved about so 
that he had to hold 
very tight to the 
arms. When he 
looked up again the 
secretary had 
picked up his soft 
black hat and was 
at the door. 

“T shall inquire,” 
he said. Henri sa- 
luted him stiffly, 
with his left hand, 
as he went out. 

The secretary 
went to His Maj- 
esty’s equerry, who 
was in the next 
house playing soli- 
taire and trying to 
forget the family he 
had left on the other 
side of the line. 

So it was that in 
due time Henri 
again traversed 
miles of path and 
pavement, between 
tall borders of wild sea grass—miles which perhaps were a 
hundred yards. And went round the screen, and—found 
the King on the hearthrug. But when he drew himself 
stiffly to attention he overdid the thing rather and went 
over backward with a crash. 

He was up again almost immediately, very flushed and 
uncomfortable. After that he kept himself in hand, but the 
King, who had a way all his own of forgetting his divine 
right to rule, and a great many other things—the King 
watched him gravely. 

Henri sat in a chair and made a clean breast of it. 
Because he was feeling rather strange he told a great many 
things that an agent of the secret service is hardly expected 
to reveal to his king. He mentioned, for instance, the color 
of Sara Lee’s eyes, and the way she bandaged, like one who 
had been trained. 

Once, in the very middle of his narrative, where he had 
put the letter from the Front in his pocket and decided to 
go to England anyhow, he stopped and hummed René’s 
version of Tipperary. Only a bar or two. Then he remem- 
bered. But one thing brought him round with a start. 

“Then,” said the King slowly, “Jean was not with you?” 

Only he did not call him Jean. He gave him his other 
name, which, like Henri’s, is not to be told. 

_ Henri’s brain cleared then with the news that Jean was 
Missing. When, somewhat later, he staggered out of the 
Villa, it was under royal instructions to report to the great 
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hospital along the sea front and near by, and there to go to 
bed and have a doctor. Indeed, because the boy’s eyes 
were wild by that time, the equerry went along and held 
his arm. But that was because Henri was in open revolt, 
and while walking steadily enough showed a tendency to 
bolt every now and then. 

He would stop on the way and argue, though one does 
not argue easily with an equerry. 

“‘T must go,”’ he would say fretfully. ‘‘God knows where 
he is. He’d never give me up if I were the one.” 

And once he shook off the equerry violently and said: 

‘Let go of me, I tell you! I’ll come back and go to bed 
when I’ve found him.” 

The equerry soothed him like a child: 


Through the Trenches That Night Went the Word That There Was to be Had Hot Soup and Chocolate and Cigarettes 


An English nurse took charge of Henri in the hospital, 
and put him to bed. He was very polite to her, and 
extremely cynical. She sat in a chair by his bed and held 
the key of the room in her hand. Once he thought she was 
Sara Lee, but that was only for a moment. She did not 
look like Sara Lee. And she was suspicious, too; for when 
he asked her what she could put in her left hand that she 
could not put in her right, she moved away and placed the 
door key on the stand, out of reach. 

However, toward morning she dozed. There was steady 
firing at Nieuport and the windows shook constantly. An 
ambulance came in, followed by a stirring on the lower 
floor. Then silence. He got up then and secured the key. 
There was no time for dressing, because she was a suspi- 
cious person and likely to waken at any time. He rolled his 
clothing into a bundle and carried it under his well arm. 
The other was almost useless. 

The ambulance was still waiting outside, at the foot of 
the staircase. There were voices and lights in the oper- 
ating room, forward along the tiled hall. Still in his night 
clothing, Henri got into the ambulance and threw his uni- 
form behind him. Then he got the car under way. 

Outside the village he paused long enough to dress. His 
head was amazingly clear. He had never felt so sure of 
himself before. As to his errand he had no doubt whatever. 
Jean had learned that he had crossed the channel. There- 
fore Jean had taken up his work—Jean, who had but one 


eye and was as clumsy as a bear. The thought of Jean 
crawling through the German trenches set him laughing, 
until he ended with a sob. 

It was rather odd about the ambulance. It did not keep 
the road very well. Sometimes it was on one side and 
sometimes on the other. It slid as though the road were 
greased. And after a time Henri made an amazing dis- 
covery: He was not alone in the car. 

He looked back, without stopping, and the machine 
went off in a wide are. He brought it back again, grinning. 

“Thought you had me, didn’t you?” he observed to the 
car in general, and the engine in particular. 

There was a wounded man in the car. He had had mor- 
phia and he was very comfortable. He was not badly hurt, 
and he considered 
that he was being 
taken to Calais. He 
was too tired to 
talk, and the swing- 
ing of the car rather 
interested him. He 
would doze and 
waken and doze 
again. But at last 
he heard something 
that made him rise 
on his elbow. 

It was the ham- 
mering of the big 
guns. 

He called Henri’s 
attention to this, 
but Henri said: 

“Lie down, Jean, 
and don’t talk. 
We'll make it yet.” 

The wounded 
man intended to 
make a protest, but 
he went to sleep in- 
stead. 

Theyhad reached 
the village now 
where was the little 
house of mercy. The 
ambulance rolled 
and leaped down 
thestreet, with both 
lights full on, which 
was forbidden, and 
came to a stop at 
the door. The man 
inside was grunting 
then, and Henri, 
whose head had 
never been so clear, 
got out and went 
round to the rear of 
the car. 

“Now, out with 
you, comrade!”’ he 
said. “‘I have made 
an error, but it is 
immaterial. Can 
you walk?” 

He lighted a cig- 
arette, and the 
man inside saw his 
burning eyes and 
shaking hands. 
Even through the 
apathy of the morphia he felt a thrill of terror. He could 
walk. He got out while Henri pounded at the door. 

‘Attention!’ he called. ‘‘Attention!” 

Then he hummed an air of the camps: 


Trou la ld, ca ne va guere; 
Trou la la, ga ne va pas. 


When he heard steps inside Henri went back to the 
ambulance. He got in and drove it, lights and all, down 


the street. ea : 
Trou la la, ca ne va guére; 


Trou ld la, ga ne va pas. 


Somewhere down the road beyond the poplar trees he 
abandoned the ambulance. They found it there the next 
morning, or rather what was left of it. Evidently its two 
unwinking eyes had got on the Germans’ nerves. 


Early the next morning a Saxon regiment, standing on 
the firing step ready for what the dawn might bring forth, 
watched the mist rise from the water in front of them. It 
shone on a body in a Belgian uniform, lying across their 
wire, and very close indeed. 

Now the Saxons are not Prussians, so no one for sport 
fired at the body. Which was rather a good thing, because 
it moved slightly and stirred. And then in a loud voice, 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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If Your Copy is Late 


BECAUSE of the unprecedented trans- 
portation conditions, all periodicals will 
|| frequently be delivered late. If your copy 
of THE SATURDAY EVENING POST does 
not reach you on Thursday please do not 
write complaining of the delay, as it is be- 
yond our power to prevent it. If your 
dealer or boy agent does not place THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POsT on sale Thurs- 
days it is because his supply has been de- 
layed in transit, but he will have it later. 

Sometimes subscription copies will be 
delivered first; sometimes copies sent to 
dealers. Until transportation conditions 
are improved these delays and irregulari- 
ties are inevitable. 


The Next Liberty Loan 


N DECEMBER thirty-first the national banks owned 

six hundred million dollars of Liberty Bonds. The 
amount owned by all banks, including state institutions, 
must have been a billion. Available data suggest that half 
a billion dollars’ worth more was held by the banks as 
collateral for loans. 

Bonds in the hands of the banks, whether owned or held 
as collateral for loans, must be regarded as mostly undi- 
gested. They have not been paid for out of the income and 
savings of the country, as they should be. So far as we 
fail to pay for the bonds out of saved-up income we are 
inflating credit and not going the right road. It is true 
that the banks are constantly accumulating funds—partly 
their own surplus earnings—which are properly investable 
in long-term bonds. But the ideal situation at this time 
would leave not a dollar of Liberty Bonds in the hands of 
the banks. 

The banks can take Liberty Bonds to an enormous 
extent by the simple but highly undesirable process of 
passing them on to the Federal Reserve Banks, which will 
issue circulating notes or reserve credits against them. But 
that is bogus financing—essentially the same thing as 
issuing fiat money by a government printing press. Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary are doing it; but it would be 
scandalous for the United States to resort to it extensively 
at this stage. 

The banks’ capacity to take bonds should be saved up 
for an extremity. At this stage it ought to be trenched 
upon very little. 

A greater effort than we have yet made is required for 
the next Liberty Loan. On the first two loans we have 
fallen somewhat short of what we should have accom- 
plished, for we have left too many of the bonds in the 
hands of the banks. A more energetic effort at saving is 
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required; but still more the situation requires more ener- 
getic and better organized efforts at producing. All our 
railroad congestion, port congestion, heatless Mondays, 
plants running at two-thirds capacity because raw mate- 
rials are held up somewhere, labor disputes, plan delays at 
Washington—are so much dead loss out of national income. 
They probably come to as much as the amount of Liberty 
Bonds held by the banks. 

The figures show that we have not toed the mark. We: 
must do better! : 


Who Works? 


STATEMENT ' attributed some time ago to Charles 
M. Schwab has attracted a good deal of attention. 
“The time is coming,” it ran, “‘when men of the working 
class, men without property, will control the destinies of 
this world of ours. We must look to the worker for 
a solution of the economic conditions now being considered. 
I am not one carelessly to turn over my belongings to the 
uplift of the nation; but I have come to a belief that the 
worker will rule, and the sooner we realize this the better 
it will be for our country and the world at large.” 

Nobody worth mentioning in the United States would 
disagree with the statement ‘“‘The worker will rule,” or 
“The man who works will control the destinies of the 
world.” But Mr. Schwab evidently did not mean that. 
He had in mind that invidious convention by which 
‘‘worker”’ is commonly taken to mean an industrial wage- 
earner—usually an organized wage-earner. Members of 
labor unions are usually spoken of as constituting the 
“labor’’ of the nation—often with an implication that the 
remaining nine-tenths of the population is merely loafing. 

Many more than ninety per cent of the males who voted 
at the last presidential election earned their living by labor 
and were virtually dependent upon their labor for a living. 
They rule now. Of course they will continue to rule. If 
there is any sign of a new orientation and alignment on 
the part of a majority of them—or even a very considerable 
minority—indicating an intention to rule on some wholly 
different plan we have not been able to detect it. 

The paramount economic interest of nine-tenths of the 
population of the United States is a labor interest. To nine 
families out of ten the return from labor of hand or brain is 
more important than the return from capital. Why labor 
in the invidious conventional sense of industrial wage 
labor should have the monopoly of ruling is not clear. 


Labor Governments 


LABOR government in England is a decided possi- 

bility of the not-distant future—taking “labor” in 
the narrow sense of organized industrial wage-earners. 
The United Kingdom, with forty-six million inhabitants, 
has about four million members of labor unions—roughly, 
nine per cent of the population. There is already a very 
well-organized and well-disciplined Labor Party, with 
forty-two members in the House of Commons. That the 
next general election will give labor a very strong or even 
a dominant position in the government is probable. 

The German Empire, with sixty-eight million inhab- 
itants, reports a slightly smaller membership in labor 
unions than England—not much more than five per cent 
of the population. But the Social Democrat Party, mainly 
representing industrial wage-earners, is already a big 
factor in the Reichstag. The next election, especially if 
pending franchise reforms are carried out, will most likely 
make it a decidedly bigger factor. 

The American Federation of Labor reports a dues- 
paying membership of two million three hundred thou- 
sand, and the World Almanac puts total membership in 
American labor unions at two million six hundred thou- 
sand, or about two and a half per cent of the population. 

Usually the first step in any class-conscious labor move- 
ment consists of enrollment in a labor union. It is a fair 
inference that the wage-earner who is not a member of a 
union has rather slight attachment to and interest in what 
is called the labor movement. At any rate he has not taken 
the usual first step toward enrolling himself under a class 
banner. Labor, in the narrow definition of the word, has 
never taken a distinctive part in American politics. It is 
well known that the policy of the American Federation 
of Labor has always been against that. On this showing 
a labor government in the United States appears to be a 
remote contingency. 


Al Country at a Bargain 


lines currency of Russia sold the other day at nine and a 
half cents a ruble, which means substantially that you 
can buy Russia at about twenty cents on the dollar. It 
does not look like a very good bargain, even at that. 
Almost all the tangible wealth that Russia ever pos- 
sessed is still there intact. The land, chief item of her 
wealth, is as good as ever it was. The great deposits of 
mineral wealth have not been diminished. There are as 
many miles of railroads, as many factories, stores, dwell- 
ings. A late report by our Department of Agriculture 
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shows many million cattle, horses, sheep—a wealth in live- 
stock nearly equal to that of the United States. Locomo- 
tives, freight cars, machinery have no doubt deteriorated 
somewhat; but in tangible goods Russia is almost as rich 
as ever. ’ 
Her currency sells at twenty cents on the dollar, the 
population of her capital faces starvation day after day, 
there is want everywhere—because intangible wealth in 
the form of industrial organization and discipline has been 
destroyed. All the pieces of the machine are there—the 
same wheels, pistons, rods, pulleys; but they have mostly 
been taken apart. There are even some millions of Rus- 


sian soldiers; but a few regiments of Germans took an ~ 


important strongly fortified city as easily as a squad of 
policemen clear out a gambling joint—the same city that 
Hindenburg battered at in vain for more than a year when 
there was a Russian Army. : 

No other modern country was ever disorganized to the 
extent that Russia now is. It was not a difficult feat. The 
Bolsheviki detested the capitalistic or “‘bourgeoise’’ or- 
ganization. In a few months they practically disrupted 
it. Broadly speaking, anybody in possession of the powers 
of government can do that. Finding a workable substitute 
is an infinitely more difficult matter. 


Storing Food 


AR has everywhere painfully illustrated our hand-to- 

mouth mode of living. Every big industrial city 
depends for to-day’s food upon supplies brought in yes- 
terday. Great Britain, mainly a manufacturing and trad- 
ing hive, is pretty much in the same situation. Almost 
any thickly populated spot in Western Europe or the 
United States might be literally starved by cutting off 
food shipments for a few days. 

The situation has been deplored and a good many 
schemes of local or national scope have been proposed to 
change it. But as a matter of fact that is the way we ought 
to live; it is the economical way. 

Any warehousing system that would alter the situation 
in any degree worth mentioning would involve an enor- 
mous outlay and thereby make food more expensive. 
Take the thing in its smallest phase: Few city dwellings 
contain at any given time more than enough food to fur- 
nish three meals for the occupants. To keep even one 
week’s food on hand would require a pantry three times 
as large as at present, with a huge refrigerator, and six or 
seven times the present investment in foodstuffs. Apply 
that, say, to New York’s million and a half families, 
There is never a week’s full supply of food in the city. 
A storage system by which a month’s full supply could be 
kept on hand would be an economic absurdity. Great 
Britain’s position in war would not be materially altered — 
by any possible storage scheme. If an enemy could cut off 
food supplies for a week it could cut them off permanently, 
for it would have taken command of the sea out of Eng- 
land’s hands. 

What the world is suffering from now is not lack of 
warehouses but lack of food and interference with trans- 
portation. No amount or kind of storage capacity would 
alter its problem. 

Hand-to-mouth is the economical way. But it is the way 
of permanent peace, with all roads open and the freest 
movement of goods. 


Public Utilities 


Riise President, the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the Currency have written recently on 
the situation of what are commonly called public-utility 
companies—the privately owned corporations that supply 
almost all American towns and cities with local transporta- 
tion, gas and electric light and power. Their income is 
limited by ordinances which fix the prices at which their 
products are sold. Rapidly mounting costs of operation 
have brought many of them uncomfortably near to bank- 
ruptcy. 

The officers of the Government mentioned above have 
declared the great importance to the nation of these 
public-utility companies and urged state and local authori- 
ties, as the President expresses it, ‘‘to respond promptly to 
the necessities of the situation’’—which means to raise 
rates. ; 

Of course no such urging should have been necessary. 
The situation has been well known for at least a year, and 
has been growing worse. 

A good many state and local authorities have met it; 
but a good many others have not. 

As with the railroads the whole case of private versus 
government ownership is involved. If the American exper- 
iment of private ownership and public regulation fails 
because regulating bodies have not the courage to face 
criticism or because they are animated by hostility to cap- 
ital, the only alternative is government ownership—to 
the great satisfaction of Tammany Hall and every like 
organization. The experiment will fail unless, on the whole, 
regulating bodies discover a more courageous and liberal 
temper. 
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of the Kaiser Mount Ararat, 

the Armenians’ mountain, and 
Noah’s; but I can merely flick him 
across the face with, say, the little 
girl’s braid of hair that I picked up 
amid the ruins of the American com- 
pound at Van, in captured Turkey. 

It was a very ordinary pigtail, of 
dark hair, tied with cotton string; 
just such a braid as millions of eight 
or ten year old girls are wearing all 
over the world to-day. The curious 
thing about this particular pigtail . 
was that it had survived when so 
much else had perished. The weather 
had caused the string to fade and 
decay, but the plaited hair still hung 
together as when it was first tightly 
braided by a careful mother. 

Oh, yes; there was a still more 
curious thing about that fifteen 
inches of pigtail—it had been cut off 
by two strokes of a sharp knife or 
sword. Whether the little girl herself 
was slain on the spot or carried off to 
be a Moslem’s slave I prefer not to 
imagine. I cannot even picture the 
struggle that severed the pigtail. I hope that both she and 
her mother were slain outright; for I have met too many 
of these Armenian mothers who are mourning more for 
daughters torn from their arms by lustful Turks than for 
the sons and daughters and husbands whom they saw slain 
before their eyes. I vividly recall that strong-faced woman 
in the stable of the holy Etchmiadzin monastery—how 
could Ararat glow with such a lovely pink just outside the 
door?—who had lost three sons and three daughters, as 
well as her husband, yet who cried to me: ‘‘It is not of 
them that I think day and night until my poor brain is 
crazed. I know they are dead and safe; but oh, the 
daughter that the Turks carried off! Where is she? I 
cannot sleep of nights for thinking, thinking about her.’ 

There are a good many thousands of such daughters, 
some few of whom have escaped and whom I have met, 
and whose stories I know. 


Hite may hurl at the head 
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Whaat the Turks Did to Van 


0 RETURN tothe pigtail. Itlay out amid the mission- 

ary graves at Van, where even the headstones had been 
overturned and broken. The very flowers that had been 
planted by the grave of Mrs. Clarence D. Ussher, who died 
during the siege as a martyr to her ministry to the Mos- 
lems, had been destroyed. But Mrs. Ussher’s roses, about 
the blackened and broken walls of what once had been a 
‘typical American home, had somehow survived the fire. 
How indifferent Nature is to human cataclysms! Every- 
thing else was desolation in that compound. As I entered 
the gate I saw over it the faded and tattered remnant of a 
small muslin American flag, which evidently one of the 
fleeing missionaries had put up, in token that the property 
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21 
saved that braid to send to the 
Kaiser, after exhibiting it in Amer- 
ica—I realized that it represented the 
first phase of that horror which has 
staggered civilization—the Armenian 
atrocities of 1915-18. For it was at 
Van, quite appropriately from a log- 
ical and chronological standpoint, 
that this business concocted by Ber- 
lin and Constantinople brains— great 
is kultur!—began. Hitherto, when 
the Turk has wanted to diminish his 
enterprising Christian population 
and increase the solidarity of his Mos- 
lem subjects he has simply ordered a 
massacre, with the death of Chris- 
tians as a reward, which opens the 
gates of paradise to the faithful. As 
a by-benefit, the Christian girls be-° 
came the property of the Moslems, 
to augment their harems, and the 
Christians’ goods were fair loot. All 
was simple and elemental, and in 


entire accord with the ethics and 
usages of the Seljuk Turkish tribes- 


Allies are the Only Defense Left for the Life of This Persecuted Christian Nation 


was under the protection of the Stars and Stripes. Who 
cared? Every American home within those walls had been 
utterly destroyed, the great flag over the compound having 
been deliberately and repeatedly fired upon. Likewise the 
hospital and the schools, the kindergarten and the indus- 
trial shops. What a focus this spot has been of American 
altruism and cosmopolitanism! Now the invested years 
seem nullified. Of all the buildings that once represented 
the American spirit of ministry in this immemorial city of 
Van, none remained except the little church, built by 
Doctor Raynolds with indemnity money received from 
the Turkish Government twenty years after he had been 
cut up by the Kurds. Now the Russians use it as a church. 

So complete was the ruin of the American Board Mis- 
sion that it seemed less ghostly than the rows upon rows of 
devastated streets, with their half-fallen walls, and empty 
windows like eyeless sockets. Van, the center of modern 
Armenian life, as it was also the ancient capital, is a more 
pictorial and impressive ruin than Babylon or Nineveh, 
because it is so new and still carries so many shreds of the 
prosperity and happiness that characterized it until the 
Kaiser and the Sultan went into partnership in the business 
of carrying on a “holy war.” The old castle rock, with 
its cuneiform inscriptions, which has looked down upon 
uncounted sanguinary scenes since the days of Semiramis 
and Darius, never saw a braver defense than the Arme- 
nians made here. Manuk, our servant, glowed with excite- 
ment and pride as he pointed out to me the bullet-scarred 
house on one side of the street which he had helped to 
defend against the Turks in the equally marred ruin on 
the other side of the street. 

As I fingered the gruesome and typical relic of the joint 
enterprise of Kaiser and Sultan at Van—I wish now I had 
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Corner of the Earth, Lies the Little Town of Etchmiadzin, Where Saint Gregory Had His Vision 


men from time immemorial. Draw 
the sword and slay, slay, slay! So 
commanded the Prophet. 

This really was rough work, however, and it brought 
troublesome consequences from the Great Powers. It was 
not in accord with the kultur which Young Turkey had 
taken on with its alliance with Germany. So when Kaiser 
and Turk put their heads together, to see how great mutual 
advantage they could derive from the’ prosecution of a 
‘“‘holy war’’ against all Christians, the bright idea of depor- 
tations evolved. Two considerations controlled: In the 
first place, the Moslems must be given a reasonable excuse 
for entering the war; and no other slogan is so powerful as 
that of the ‘“‘jihad” or “‘holy war.” 


Murdering Armenian Competition 


N THE second place, Germany must have no competi- 

tion in Turkey from initiative or efficiency along com- 
mercial lines. What is the use of building the Bagdad 
Railway if Armenians and not Germans are to handle the 
business it creates? So Turk and Teuton were a unit in 
desiring the elimination of the Armenians. And the shrewd 
way to effect this was to deport the Armenian population 
from their homes, letting them die a natural death on the 
way. What a rank amateur was Nero, who merely dipped 
Christians in pitch and then set them afire! 

True, there were some ragged edges in the carrying out 
of the business of the firm of William, Mohammed & Co.; 
little things, like the leaving of a child’s hair braid lying 
where a historian could find it; and like the appearance of 
German officers to direct the slaying of certain groups of 
deportees. [See the Bryce Report.] Also, it was not wholly 
practicable to trust entirely to deportation for the elimina- 
tion of the Armenians, so as a rule such men as were not 
serving in the army were dealt with separately, by dumping 
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them wholesale into the Black Sea; 
by shooting them en masse; by chop- 
ping them up with axes, first being 
careful to tie their hands and feet; 
by burning them alive; by lining 
them up alongside their own graves 
and then neatly severing the heads 
from the bodies with adzes; by hang- 
ing their leaders, especially the priests 
and bishops and educators, often 
first putting them through such a 
third degree as the tearing off of 
their finger nails and toenails with 
pincers, or slicing off all protrud- 
ing parts of their bodies, or nailing 
horseshoes to their feet, or singeing 
off their hair and beards and drench- 
ing them in kerosene before applying 
the match. 

Detailed accounts of many such 
barbarities may be obtained from 
the Bryce Report; from the Amer- 
ican Committee for Armenian and 
Syrian Relief, Metropolitan Build- 
‘ing, New York; or from the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, Boston. These accounts 
are commended to the careful perusal of all pacifists and 
other timorous souls who would be willing to negotiate for a 
world peace on any basis short of the conditions laid down 
by President Wilson. To let the Kaiser and the Sultan 
continue their partnership, in full control of the ancient 
little Christian peoples who were practicing their Christian 
religion more than fifteen centuries before ever the Prussian 
monarch professed it, would be such a betrayal of righteous- 
ness as would cause the Allies to deserve all the evil that 
would follow from an inconclusive peace. If the Bible 
lands, with their martyr nations, who have kept the faith 
despite fire and sword for all these patient centuries, 
wherein their daily prayer has gone up: ‘‘How long, 
O Lord! how long?” are not to be delivered forever from 
the double yoke of the Teuton and the Turk, then this war 
will have been fought in vain. The man who does not be- 
lieve in letting his angry passions rise will have secured a 
victory for the bloodiest power that has ever ravaged this 
sacred and ensanguined soil. 
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The Martyr Grace of Armenia 


O RETURN to Van, which, after Mount Ararat, is the 

geographical spot most intimately connected with the 
Armenians. They were a nation hereabouts long before 
the Christian era. The Old Testament mentions them. 
Their past is lost in the mists of antiquity. In this region 
they became converted to Christianity. Though there 
were many Armenian Christians prior to the fourth cen- 
tury—their own legends make Saint Thomas, the apostle, 
the first missionary to the Armenians—the nation, as such, 
was converted to Christianity in 303 by Gregory the 
Illuminator. Saint Gregory is to the Armenians as Saint 
Patrick is to Ireland. Both were Christian missionaries. 
Both led their nations to adopt Christianity. Both have 
become the preéminent figures in their respective national 
histories. To Gregory it was given to make Armenia 
the first of all Christian nations, antedating by nearly 
ten years the acceptance of the faith by Rome under 
Constantine the 
Great. 

That act, para- 
doxically, brought 
Armenia under the 
sword of persecution 
and at the same time 
saved her national 
identity. Otherwise 
she would have been 
submerged beneath 
the tides of immigra- 
tion and conquest 
that have swept over 
her soil. It was the 
translation of the 
Scriptures that gave 
the people a distinc- 
tive language, which 
the church services 
to this day conserve. 
After the political 
identity of ancient 
Armenia had been 
lost, since she could 
not withstand the 
successive onslaught 
of Persian, Roman, 
Arab, Mongol and 
Tartar, her ecclesias- 
tical unity kept her 
together as a people. 
Armenia to this day 
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A Grain Boat on the Dnieper 


is a church state, with no independent head or leader 
except the Catholicos of all Armenia, whose seat is at 
Gregory’s old church at Etchmiadzin, Russian Caucasus, 
at the foot of Mount Ararat. 

A veritable genius for enduring persecution seems to 
have possessed this people from the first; doubtless the 
theologians would call it ‘‘the martyr grace.”’ In Gregory’s 
day they had to suffer for their faith, and ever since they 
have dwelt under the shadow of the sword. No other peo- 
ple or church in history has had to endure the persecutions 
to which the Armenians have been subjected. Still they 
stand by the Cross. 

Germany has put out literature explaining away the 
Armenian atrocities; for the Kaiser is the brains of the 
firm of William, Mohammed & Co., while the Sultan is 
the practical man. However, before they had their orders, 
certain publications in Germany printed eyewitness stories 
of the deportations, which substantiate the worst tales that 
have been told. This was just one little defect in the 
system. 

All the German apologies and explanations of the way 
the firm does business are nullified by the fact that the 
situation at Van has been recorded by a group of college- 
trained Americans of highest character, both men and 
women, who were residents in the city, spoke the language 
and knew the leaders in the events on both sides. The 
Turco-Teutonic claim is that the Armenian deportations 
resulted from an insurrection at Van against the Turkish 
authority. Whereas in truth the Armenians, after seeing 
their leaders and compatriots foully and treacherously 
massacred, undertook to defend themselves against a 
German-led Turkish force that had come up against them. 
For twenty-seven days fifteen hundred Armenians, with 
only three hundred rifles, held off a Turkish force of five 
thousand troops, until they were delivered by the Russian 
Army. 

In the meantime the civic management of the city was in 
the hands of an American, and six thousand refugees were 
sheltered and fed under the American flag. From Dr. 
Clarence D. Ussher, the only physician available, to his 
Boy Scout son Neville, with the women also doing yeoman 
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service, that little company of 
American missionaries under fire 
lived up to the noblest traditions of 
American valor, resourcefulness, 
helpfulness and cheer. The story 
has been told by them, and it is one 
of the good things of the Bryce Re- 

port. So long as the Americans 

remained in Van there were no little 
girls held up screaming by their 
braided hair, which a brutal soldier 

whacked off with two strokes of his 

sword. 

Before ever the fighting in Van 
began, in April, 1915, the orders for 
deportation were out in Anatolia, 
This simple scheme of deportation 
can be told in a sentence, but not 
fully described in a volume. It was 
the official removal of all Armenians © 
from their homes to some distant 
point, the Arabian Desert being the 
principal objective. What followed 
no man can describe. It makes the | 
lot of Belgium seem like serenity and safety. The exile of | 
the Children of Israel was humane alongside Of it. For 
these deported people, first deprived of their natural pro- | 
tectors, were able to take little or nothing with them. — 4 
Often they were not even permitted to enter their homes 
after receiving the notification. College-bred women and 
peasants’ wives fared alike, except that the latter were 
more inured to hardship. Those who had money or goods 

quickly were deprived of them on the way. The grafting — 
gendarmes who guarded them spared neither their charges’ — 
chattels nor their persons. 


Brutalities That Beggar Description 


| 
| 
| 


if WHAT I write in this paragraph is too plain speaking | 
for American readers the editor will tone it down; I have 
been hearing so much, told with Oriental unreserve, that I 
may have lost my hold: on the proprieties of American speech, — 
The first reward to the Moslems of these, as of all the | 
Armenian outrages, was possession of the comeliest Ar- 
menian girls and young women. Officials had first pick. 
Then the soldiers had their choice. As the bands of exiles — 
traversed the desert highways the villagers en route had 
opportunity to select. Failing to acquire any women for — 
their exclusive use they were given access to all the Ar- 
menian women, sometimes openly by day as well as by 
night. Bestiality could not be worse than that exhibited — 
by these sensual-minded Moslems. Little girls of eight 
and ten shared the same fate as mothers, after the more 
acceptable women had been culled out or killed. ‘ 
Of course thousands of women escaped by leaping into 
rivers or from cliffs or bridges. It was no uncommon — 
thing for wells to be choked to the top with the bodies of — 
women who sought this route of escape with honor. Most — 
of the women, though, had no such opportunity; the 
physical power was with these heartless Turks and Kurds, © 
who not infrequently would bayonet a woman or throw ? 
her into the river after the crowd was through with her. — 
‘Equally incredible was their treatment of babies and ¥ 
pregnant women. Even my pen falters here and refuses — 
to write that which I know: Of crying babies having their . | 
brains dashed out : 
before their mothers’ 
eyes; of troublesome — 
little laggards onthe 
march spitted on — 
bayonets and tossed — 
t 


into the Euphrates: H 
of mothers in child-— 
birth prodded with © 
bayonets and forced 
to walk with the pro- ; 
cession—there is _ 
evidence all too abun- 4 
dant. . 
It was reported 
that so many corpses q 
of Armenians were in 
the Euphrates at cer- : 
tain spots that the 
air was unbearably ¢ 
polluted. The old 
roads to the desert 
were lined with dead — 
bodies. The pariah ; 
dogs of the village fed _ 4 
full in those days, for — 
the Turks did not | 
even bury the dead. 
What novelist ever 
imagined a state of 
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Pines “Fashion is my passion, 

¥ I am always up-to-date. 
And a steaming plate of ‘Campbell’s’ 
Is my favorite fashion-plate.” 


Economy “is all the fashion” 


And a mighty wise fashion it is. 
| | Right-minded people always believe in sensible economy. ‘To- 
it . day they are proud of it. No matter how much money they have 
they are ashamed to waste it. 


i Every intelligent and patriotic housewife studies food values, studies to provide her table 
with ample nourishment of the right kind at the least expense. 


“Live well, but wisely and without waste!” That is what the National Food Administration 
asks of us all. And there is no food-product which gives you more practical help in this 
direction than 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


Wholesome, hearty, tempting—it supplies the food toes. We add plenty of barley and rice, a sprinkling 


i elements most needed to complete a properly bal- of alphabet macaroni and a delicate bit of leek, onion 

i anced diet. and sweet red peppers to enhance the attractive 

i We use selected beef to make the full-bodied satis- flavor. 

| fying stock. With this we combine choice white Pure, rich in food value, and its use involving no 
potatoes, Canadian rutabagas and tender Chantenay waste nor cooking expense for you—this nourishing 


ii carrots—diced. Also small green peas, ‘“baby’’ lima 
| beans, “Country Gentleman” corn, Dutch cabbage, 
) celery, parsley, green okra and a puree of fine toma- 


soup is in every sense as economical as it is appetizing 
and delicious. 


Let your grocer send you a dozen or more at a time, and keep it on hand. 


21 kinds 12c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef . Consommé Printanier 
Bouillon Julienne Tomato 
i Celery Mock Turtle Tomato-Okra 
il Chicken Mulligatawny Vegetable 
| Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable-Beef 


Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 


Clam Bouillon 
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(Coneluded from Page 22) 
conceive of marching hungry and thirsty 
women and children, charged with no crime, 
for days alongside a stream of water, and 
yet refusing to let them drink? That seems 
to have been a favorite diversion of these 
blood-sated Turkish guards. Likewise, in 
passing through a town they would not per- 
mit the residents, either foreign or native, 
to give food to the starving. Pleasant little 
pranks like the following were played upon 
the miserable ones: All would be forced to 
shed whatever rags or remnants of clothing 
they wore before wading across a stream— 
and then they would be obliged to continue 
the journey in stark nudity! Some of the 
women and children so treated were from 
homes of Western education and refine- 
ment, some of them graduates of American 
mission schools. Yet, in the face of all this, 
very, very few of the victims sought escape 
by renouncing Christianity and accepting 
Islam. 

Obviously all this was worse than a crime; 
it was a blunder. The attempt to exter- 
minate an entire people could not possibly 
be successful. There are too many Arme- 
nians living outside of Turkey for this re- 
sult to be accomplished, even if every last 
drop of Armenian blood beneath the en- 
twined Prussian and Turkish flags was 
poured into the sea. What was done was to 
cripple beyond reckoning the economic and 
commercial and industrial life of Turkey, 
since the Armenians were the merchants 
and artisans and bankers of the land. Some 
Turkish communities, like Urfa, later sent 
deputations to lay their case before the gov- 
ernment. Even religious zeal will not atone 
for inability to secure a mechanic to mend 
your pots or pump or house. And the 
Turkish women are not pleased when mer- 
chandise is no longer brought to the stores 
of their town by the enterprising Armeni- 
ans. The same spirit that led the ancestors 
of the Armenians, in Roman times, to 
branch out into trade with Scythia and 
India and China has since made them pur- 
veyors of progress to the Turkish Empire. 
Wiping out the business brains of the land 
may suit German designs, but it is of no 
benefit to Turkey. 

Flecks of light illumine this dark page. 
Not all Turks and Kurds conformed to the 
made-in-Germany program of dealing with 
the Armenian question. By the way, so far 
back as 1883, Bismarck told the British 
that Germany cared nothing about Arme- 
nian reforms, and that the subject should 
be allowed to drop. Individual Moslems 
had compassion on the Christians and 
saved their lives. Some Turks and Kurds 
jeopardized their own personal safety by 
giving protection to Armenians. I have 
talked with many of the latter who escaped 
across into Russia and who told me that 
they were sheltered by Moslem neighbors 
and fed until they could get away. Some 
German missionaries also sent formal pro- 
tests to their government against these foul 
deeds, for all of which Germany cannot es- 
cape a share of responsibility. Russia did 
nobly. Her troops delivered many of the 
besieged; and the Russian Government 
undertook to help maintain all who crossed 
her border. Six rubles a month per refugee 
was allotted for this purpose, and paid 
regularly by the imperial government, less 
regularly by the Kerensky government, 
and not at all apparently by the Bolshevik 
régime. 


A Terrible Exodus 


A quarter of a million of the victims of 
these atrocities escaped to the Russian 
Caucasus. Others got into Persia and 
Egypt. A few weeks ago twenty-three Ar- 
menian refugees reached Port Said, Egypt. 
They were the only survivors of a band of 
227 who had been driven out, two and a 
half years'ago, from their village near 
Cesarea, Asia Minor. All this time they 
have been seeking safety in the Taurus 
Mountains and in the Arabian Desert, 
knowing all the terrors of mountain snows 
and sandy heat, of wild beasts and wilder 
men, of hunger and thirst and nakedness and 
exhaustion. The anabasis of Xenophon’s 
ten thousand, and the wanderings of the 
Children of Israel in this same region, seem 
uneventful beside such an achievement. 

This tenacity of life is one of the marvels 
of the Armenian situation. I do not wonder 
that a million have died, but rather that 
a million have lived. The questions that 
have recurred to my mind as I have seen 
the poor creatures, in rags and patches and 
wearing the unmistakable famine pallor, 
huddling on the dirt floor of a dark stable 
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at the Etchmiadzin monastery, and as I 
have listened to the tales of scores and hun- 
dreds, have been: “Why didn’t you die? 
How have you managed to survive? What 
sort of spirit have you that defies all these 
deadly conditions?” 

Epidemics have followed hard on the 
heels of hunger—12,000 died in Etchmiad- 
zin alone, and 70,000 on the way thither 
from Van. These are the natural causes 
that the instigators of the deportations had 
in mind. Few persons ever die of actual 
starvation, but rather of diseases induced 
by malnutrition. Of the round million who 
have perished in this spectacular Turco- 
Teutonic “holy war,’’ perhaps not more 
than a quarter met a violent death; the 
others, women and children, simply passed 
away en route. It is a marvel beyond ex- 
planation how the survivors have ever got 
through. Take, for instance, that monkey- 
faced babe. When little children are stary- 
ing their skin grows taut and their eyes pop 
out until they look like wee apes. This par- 
ticular child is trying to draw food from 
empty breasts that hang limp against the 
bony body of a woman who looks to be 
seventy years old. By all reason and ex- 
pectation the miserable morsel of humanity 
should have perished within a month of 
birth, for the mother has scarcely clothes 
or food for herself, or yet nourishment for 
her child. 


Help From America 


A great and beautiful and heart-breaking 
hope sustains her and myriads of others— 
that the Americans will come with relief. 
“They little know of America, who only 
America know.” In the far, waste places of 
earth, where famine stalks, the name that 
is synonymous with rescue and life is 
America. There are no peoples so remote 
or benighted that they have not heard of 
America, the almoner nation. I have had 
personal experience of this attitude in the 
famine-smitten fields of North Japan, of 
mid-China, of Persia, of Kurdistan, of 
Russia, of Rumania and of Armenia. All 
the ingenuity and effort of Germany could 
not possibly build up such a reputation as 
has made America’s name unique among 
the oldest nations of the earth. Twice the 
space permitted to this article could be 
filled with incidents of how in my hearing 
people have borne their testimony of grati- 
tude to America for her practical manifes- 
tations of brotherhood. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that there- 
upon I put my foot through the regulations 
of the local American Committee for Ar- 
menian Relief, and assured that starving 
mother and babe a place on the relief lists? 
Necessarily the committeehas to be system- 
atic and rigid, giving out of its scanty store 
only to certain most desperate classes. It 
is conducting its work on a basis that would 
win encomiums from the associated chari- 
ties of the world. Every penny contributed 
gets to the field—a New York business man 
pays all the administrative expenses of the 
American Committee for Armenian and 
Syrian Relief—and is disbursed by Amer- 
icans or by American-trained natives under 
American direction. It is but common 
justice to say that if it had not been for the 
presence of American missionaries on- this 
field, skilled in the language, accustomed to 
local conditions and able to command the 
assistance of a great corps of trained native 
workers, the vast humanitarian service 
which America has done for the Armenians 
a the Syrians would have been impos- 
sible. 

There can be no doubt that the seven 
million dollars which this country has 
already contributed has been the means of 
saving hundreds of thousands of lives. The 
host of altruistic and far-visioned Amer- 
icans who have toiled and given for this 
cause should know that their benevolence 
has borne fruit in lives actually saved. 

With Yankee ingenuity the relief work- 
ers have established extensive industrial 
enterprises in the Caucasus, so that no 
actual relief is given directly, except to 
orphans. Women are paid for carding and 
spinning wool at home. Refugee men weave 
this on looms made by the refugees into 
cloth that is made up by refugees into 
clothes for other refugees—ten thousand 
orphans will be clothed from these looms in 
Erivan alone. Codéperating with the Lon- 
don Lord Mayor’s committee the American 
relief workers are, so far as possible, reach- 
ing the entire quarter of a million refugees 
in the Caucasus, their efforts being espe- 
cially desperate this winter because of the 
famine conditions. 
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All plans look to the rehabilitation of 
the refugees in their former homes after 
we have finally put the firm of William, 
Mohammed & Co. out of business. When 
one considers the complete devastation of 
hundreds of entire towns and villages, the 
destruction of flocks, herds and other live- 
stock, as well as of crops; and the entire 
loss of household effects and of material 
with which to resume business, it will be 
seen that the task to which America has 
laid her hand is no small one. 

Meantime Turkey is sick of her alliance 
with Germany and of the conditions it has 
brought upon her. This I know from inter- 
views with many Turkish prisoners. The 
country would revolt at once were it able to 
do so; but the strong hand of Prussia has 
steadily tightened upon the land. Most of 
the men of leadership have been made away 
with, even as the Armenians. Naturally 
the early zest with which the Moslem popu- 
lation took up the “‘holy war”’ has dimin- 
ished. Of the Armenians who wander 
abjectly and homelessly about the country, 
few are now being called upon to suffer 
death from violence. But with the whole 
land hungry they are starving. It is esti- 
mated that something like a million Arme- 
nians still remain alive in Turkey. These 
survivors have gradually made their way 
toward the centers where American consuls 
and missionaries are’ distributing relief. 
Yes; despite all, the Americans have re- 
mained by the task, regardless of peril to 
themselves. They are the envoys extraor- 
dinary and ministers plenipotentiary of 
the generous, sympathetic heart of their 
country. Some day they will be publicly 
recognized and honored. Meantime they 
are paying a price for the privilege of repre- 
senting America. Only those who have had 
to listen to the ery of the starving for food 
when there is no food, to the frantic pleas 
of mothers that their little children be 
accepted as a gift, and to the despair of men 
who are helpless to care for their families— 
can know what a toll is extracted from the 
spirit. 

One who travels in Armenia nowadays 
gets new light upon what America means to 
this long-harried people. More than once 
the proposal was put to me by leaders 
of the Armenian people that provision be 
made for the emigration of a hundred thou- 
sand Armenians, practically in a body, to 
the United States. Of course almost every 
individual one meets is eager to talk of his 
or her chance of getting to America, the 
promised land. And when one sits down to 
talk over the future of Armenia with her 
leaders he finds that the conversation 
follows the two main lines of present relief 
and future protection by America. What 
President Wilson has said about the self- 
government of the little peoples has put a 
heart of hope into this remnant. The very 
awfulness of their sufferings has projected 
their cause into the whole world’s mind, so 
that now they are on the docket of all who 
have to do with the formulation of the Allied 
terms as a people who must realize their 
ancient dream of self-government. 


The Catholicos of Armenia 


Naturally I called upon George V, the 
Catholicos, at the old church and monas- 
tery of Etchmiadzin, where Gregory had 
his vision. Here the mummified hand of 
the great missionary is kept, and is used in 
blessing the oil of ordination for the higher 
prelates. Aside from the old church build- 
ings the town is a commonplace settlement, 
with no beauty or other quality of interest 
in itself. 

Mount Ararat, which dominates the 
scene, seems to have absorbed all the 
beauty of this region to itself, and it has 
plenty. Above the brown, worn-out plains 
of this oldest corner of the earth the moun- 
tain of the ark rises to a height of 17,000 
feet, covered forever with snow, and glow- 
ing with all the tints of loveliness. Seven 
miles away is Little Ararat, on the sides 
of which three nations converge—Persia, 
Russia and Turkey. Little Ararat is per- 
fectly conical, and upon it are modeled the 
steeples of Armenian churches and the 
headdress of the priests. 

Behind the Catholicos, when I met him, 
hung a picture rug, woven in 1903 to com- 
memorate the sixteenth centenary of the 
founding of the Armenian Church by Greg- 
ory; and this rug curtained a picture of 
the old church as well as of the two Ararats. 
As a rug it was not beautiful; I observed 
that here, at the highest official point in 
Armenia, there was not a single good rug, 
either in the residence of the Catholicos or 
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in the church itself. A strip of worn Brus. 
sels carpet ran the length of the commons 
place audience chamber of this man, who 
combines in himself, so far as they exist at 

all, the functions of prelate and king—for 
my handsome host is both the religious and - 
political head of the Armenian people. 
Nevertheless, he talks hopefully of the day 
when Armenia will be a republic, on the 
American model, with her independence 
guaranteed by the Allies, © 


of the Caucasus line, from which the Rus- — 
sians are returning, and where they will 
assuredly not put up a fight. i 

““God help us if the line breaks!” cried 
the Catholicos. ‘‘Then we shall be at the 
mercy of the Moslems. Nobody can help 
us but God and ourselves. That is why [ 
am beseeching Russia to let all our Arme- 
nian soldiers come to this Front. They haye 
a supreme motive for standing fast. Not 
only is there a blood debt to pay’”’—and 
here the Catholicos spoke with fire—“‘ but 
they must fight to protect the lives of the - 
remnant of our people. It is our last stand 
for self-preservation.” : 


A Message to America 


Then we entered upon a discussion of the 
theme that holds first place in the thought 
of the Caucasus region, and I may say that 
my own investigations entirely confirmed 
the statements of the Catholicos: “The 
Germans and the Turks are organizing a 
fresh ‘holy war’ propaganda behind the 
Caucasus line. It centers in Baku, and 
covers Western Persia and the Caucasus. 
Every Moslem is armed and ready to rise 
as soon as a fresh attack in force is made on 
the line. I have personal knowledge that 
their plans include the killing of all of us” 
here at Etchmiadzin, and the complete 
destruction of this holy place. They mean 
to go to the center of the Armenian nation 
this time, and exterminate it root andi 
branch. Allwho survived the recent atroci-— 
ties are marked for slaughter. The plot is_ 
complete and ready, and we have definite — 
information concerning it. All that it- 
awaits is the breaking through of the Cau-_ 
casus Front.” 

Nowhere on the long-drawn-out battle 
line of the world war is the sacredness of the 
cause of the Allies more concretely illus-— 
trated than right here in this remote corner 
of the earth. The arms of the Allies are the © 
only defense left of the life of this perse- 
cuted Christian nation. The most direct 
contribution that can be made to Arme- 
nian relief is to stiffen up this battle front. 
If craven counsels should force a negotiated © 
peace and the continuance of the “‘integrity 
of Turkey” the direct result would be the 


handing over to foul slaughter of these | 
Christians who have fixed all their hopes | 


on the pledges of America and Great 
Britain. ) 4 

While we talked the Catholicos went into 
an adjoining room to bring out a copy of the 
message he had sent to President Wilson, 
after the President’s address to Congress _ 
last April. He talked at length of the con- 
fidence of the Armenians that at the peace 
council America will safeguard the interests" 
of his people and give them self-government | 
under Allied protection and oversight. Ar- 
menia does not want to become a province | 
of Russia or yet an independent monarchy, 
but a real republic. It covets opportunity 
to show the world what is in the Armenian | 


people. All the tendencies and spirit of the 


Armenians to-day are toward cone 
For himself the Catholicos would gladly 
resign his primacy for the sake of securing a 
democratic autonomy for the nation. As to 
the geographical limits of a new Armeni: 
he suggested Sivas, Erzerum, Mush, Van, 
Bitlis and Diarbekir as the Armenian cities” 
that would roughly indicate its extent. 


One special charge the Catholicos bid . 


upon me: 

“Convey to the American people my 
blessing upon them for the sympathy and 
succor they have extended to the Arm 
nians. They have brought life to us. We 
pray God to reward them richly. We still 


lean upon them for relief and protection.” | 


Im Reading, Pa. 


VEN those who do not know the Penn: 
sylvania Dutch may find a smile 
this Reading notice over a doorbell: 


BUTTON DOESN’T BELL. BUMP! _ 
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Tubes That Outlast 
As the Tires Outlast 


Republic Black-line Red and Gray Inner 
Tubes outlast ordinary tubes, even as 
Republic Tires outlast ordinary tires. 


They last longer because, in the body and 
at the splice, they are made to last longer. 


Republic Tubes are built up, to extra 
thickness, of sheet upon sheet of carefully 
tested, thin, live rubber. 


This process also gives them extra 
strength, and keeps them to original size 
and shape throughout their long life. 


It further insures against the pin-hole 
air-leaks which often shorten the use- 
fulness of an inner tube. 


And at the splice, where most tubes are 
weakest, Republic steam-welding makes 
Republic Tubes strongest. 


Republic Tubes, alone, are good economy. 
Republic Tires, alone, are good economy. 


Republic Tubes, in Republic Tires, are 
doubled economy. 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire 
Republic Staggard Tread 


| 
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Style that satisfies 
your -desire to create the 
right impression—to stamp 
yourself as a man of discrimi- 
nation. 

Quality that satisfies your de- 
mand for good clothes and that tells 
i in their faithful wear. 


i Price that satisfies your sense for 
|) wise economy—your desire to keep in step with 
the thrift spirit of the hour. 

The combination of all these qualities com- 
mends Styleplus equally to your taste and your 
purse. i 


| Concentration of great resources on certain 
definite grades makes possible such unique values. 


| For Spring there are two grades—$21 (green 
label) and $25 (red label). Each grade the great- 
est possible value at the price. 

Free on request: ‘“The Styleplus Book.’’ 


Styleplus distributors will sell Styleplus Clothes $17 


(black label) as long as their supplies of this grade last. 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., INC. 
Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


} 


| 


wets 


‘Each grade the same 


rice the nation over Copyricht 1918 | 
Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. | 


America’s only 
known-priced clothes 


——— 


| 


Sense 


The Family Reunion 


AW a planter from Virginny with a lazy 
4.) Southern drawl, 
And a lanky mountaineer from Tennessee ; 
| Met a smooth-faced kid from Boston who 
don’t use no “‘r’s”’ at all, 
But he’s got four hundred years of pedigree ; 
Saw an out-an’-out New Yorker, durn long 
distance from Broadway, 
And a cowboy from Montana, minus cow, 
And by jingo, Uncle Sammy, I was proud 
of you to-day, 
When I saw ’em all together, eatin’ chow. 


Met a man from Californy—granddad went 
in Forty-nine— 
And a cracker, right from Georgia, where 
they grow; 
- Saw a Norsk from North Dakota, lookin’ fit 
| and fair and fine, 
And a lumberjack from out in Idaho; 
Saw a Swede from Minnesota and a wop 
from Illinois 
And a plowboy from the plains of Ioway, 
In a great big husky family of Yankee 
Doodle boys, 
All a-drillin’ like blue blazes every day. 


Saw a bank clerk from Chicago with a rifle, 
standin’ guard, 
And an Arizona rancher choppin’ wood; 
| With a ranger right from Texas, rough and 
tough and weather-scarred, 


Wrastlin’ a Missouri mule to make him 


good; 
Big Jayhawker right from Kansas way, out 
back there washin’ duds, 
With a puncher from Wyomin’ leadin’ 


troop ; 
_ And a bohonk from Wisconsin in the kitchen 
| peelin’ spuds, 
| And a Buckeye from Ohio ladlin’ soup. 


Black-haired Filipino youngster learnin’ 
somethin’ down below, 
With a husky Michigander up on deck, 
And a boy from North Carolina, Florida 
and Idaho, 
A Harvard man, and Yale, and Boston 
Tech; 
A millionaire from Cleveland and a lawyer 
from New York, 
A banker from the old Green Mountain 
State, 
Eatin’ mornin’? mush with sirup, sharin’ 
bread and beans and pork, 
And learnin’ what it means to aviate. 


— Saw an Oklahoma Injun loadin’ pack mules 
up with chuck, 
A big Nebraska huskie waggin’ code, 
A chauffeur from Fifth Avenue up on an 
army truck 
And honkin’ like blue blazes down the 
road ; 
A miner from New Mexico as busy as a bee 
A-diggin’ drains and trenches more’n a 


ew; 
And all of ’em are on the job when it sounds 
reveille, 
And most of ’em in bed about tattoo. 


By heck, we’ve got some country, and some 
people in it, too, 
That was strangers to each other until now ; 
But we're gettin’? more acquainted with the 
old Red, White and Blue 
Since weve got to rubbin’ elbows, eatin’ 


chow; 
We're livin’ all together when we eat and 
bunk and drill, 
We're gettin’ so we know the real from 
sham; 
And what there is for us to do, by jiminy, 
we will! 
It’s a family reunion, Uncle Sam! 
—James W. Foley. 


Correcting an Error 


OWN in a Kentucky town, years back, 
was a colored citizen rejoicing in the 
name of Thursday Funk who was famed 
locally as being champion chicken thief of 
the county. 

One night a householder was roused by 
sounds of alarm in his henhouse. Throwing 
open a rear window 
of his house, he 
yelled forth into the 
Sts th 
; s that you, 
Thursday Funk, in 
my chicken house?”’ 
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Back came the answer in a familiar voice: 
“Naw, suh; hit’s one o’ dem strange 


19? 


niggers frum over at Central City! 


Old Mike’s Diagnosis 


URING the worst of the big freeze in 

January, according to railroad gossip, 
Mr. W. H. Truesdale, president of the 
Lackawanna, made a personal tour of in- 
spection to get first-hand knowledge of the 
conditions that had tied up the railroad 
traffic of the whole country. 

At one of his stops he encountered Old 
Mike, an ancient railroader who has been 
with the Lackawanna since the year of the 
Big Wind. After friendly greetings Mr. 
Truesdale asked Mike’s opinion of the gen- 
eral railroad paralysis. 

“When we were young in the railroad 
business,” said the official, ‘‘it used to be 
just as cold as it is now. We had lots of 
zero weather and plenty of heavy snows; but 
we generally managed to keep our lines open 
and our trains running, whereas today we 
are helpless. How do you account for it?” 

“Well, Mr. Truesdale,” answered Mike 
thoughtfully, “I figure it this way: In thim 
days we had cars o’ wood and men 0’ steel; 
but now we have steel cars an’ wooden 
men.” 


Hands Across the Sea 
[As Kipling Might] 


pe A TURTLE, ’e’s a turtle, an’ ’e’s got 

a turtle shell 

Of a tank when ’e goes drivin’ an’ the bullets 
give ’im ’ell; 

But they only dent ’is armor an’ they never 
make a ’ole 

In ’is courage—’e’s a soldier, but ’e’s got a 
"uman soul. 

"E goes lumberin’ an’ blunderin’ an’ thun- 
derin’, ’e does, 

Aw ’e’its wot ’e goes after an’ ’e makes ’is 
engine buzz 

Till you ’ear it off in London; an’ ’e oozes 
lead, not funk. 

’?E’s turtle in ’is shell, sir, but ’e ain't no 
gassin’ skunk. 


’E’s an eagle, ’e’s an eagle, an’ you see ’im 


in the sky 


With his beak toward the Fritzes, an’ ’e ain’t | 


afraid to die. 


An’ ’e may go Wesit—’e knows it; but ’e 


ain’t concerned the least 


If ’e takes some Fritzes with vm; an’ more | 


often ’e goes East. 


’"E goes gleamin’, ’e goes screamin’, ’e goes , 


dreamin on is way 


An ’is beak is like a razor when ’e’s ’untin’ 


for ’is prey. 
E’s an eagle—’e fights open an’ ’e cracks ’em 
in the ribs; : 
But ’e ain't no rotten buzzard, droppin’ 
bombs on babies’ cribs. 


’"E’s a swordfish in the water—you can see 
"is foamin’ snout 

Anywhere from ’ere to Blighty, an’ a thou- 
sand leagues about ; 

’’s a swordfish an’ ’e knows it, but ’e ain’t 
no sneakin’ shark 

Who will turn ’is belly upward so’s to item 
in the dark. 

’E’s a bulldog, ’e’s a bulldog, an’ ’e ’olds on 
‘ard and fast; 

"i, was there at the beginnin’ an’ ’e’ll be there 
at the last. 

’E’s a bulldog an’ ’e’s grippin’ ’em with all 
the teeth ’e’s got, 

But ’e ain’t no damned ’yena, no ’yena—an’ 
that’s wot! 

’E’s a mole sometimes—’e knows it; an’ ’e 
’as to be a mole, 

But ’e ain’t a snake, ’e ain’t, sir—’e ’as got 
a’uman soul; 

’E is used to ’oles an’ trenches, ’e ’as learned 
"em in is day, 

But ’e ain’t no rat, ’e ain't, sir, packin’ 
stolen things away. 

’E is Tommy, Tommy Atkins, an’ 
?omely or ’e’s not 

As ’is parents gave ’im features—but ’e’s 
Tommy on the Spot. 

’E ’as done ’is share of fightin’, if ’e ain't 


9? 


es 


done all ’e’s 
planned, 
But ’e’s done ’is 


bit, ’e ’as, sir, an’ 
I want to shake ’is 
"and! 

—James W. Foley. 
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Bicycle 
Tires Of 
Quality! 


OU WILL be agreeably 
surprised to find the dif- 
ference Federal Tires will 
make in the safety, economy 
and pleasure of your bicycle. 
Federals are made thicker 
and of more durable stock for 
longer service. 


Extra strong fabric and 
heavy oil-resisting tread make 
them practically puncture 
proof and give longest wear. 

There are many attractive 
non-skid treads to choose from 
in different colors. 


Go to the nearest Federal 
Dealer and ask him to show 
you, or send us his name and 

address and we will send you 
fs a booklet and handsome felt 
yf pennant free. 


The Federal Rubber Company, of Illinois 
Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries, Motorcycle, Bicycle and Carriage Tires, 
Rubber Heels, Fibre Soles, Horse Shoe Pads, Rubber Matting and Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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Sensible Building Construction 


at High Speed 


Ascientific study of the entire range of Factory Buildings showsthat all in- 
dustrial spacerequirementscan beadequately met by eight basicdesigns. 


Economy Factory Buildings 


E have intelligently standardized these eight types, have all 

plans and detail drawings ready, and are in command of 

structural materials sufficient to provide for millions of square 
feet of floor space at the earliest possible moment. 


Twenty-four hours after you give us your order, our Construction 
Department will be at work on your ground. A rigorous schedule of 
definite operations will be followed from foundations to finished 
buildings, without delay at any point. 


Economy Factory Buildings may be single or multi-story, of steel or 
concrete. In every case they represent absolutely 
matured engineering and architectural ideas, fully 
proved by theory ‘and experience. While Economy 
Factory Buildings can be erected to meet emer- 
gencies, they are not emergency buildings. Every 
design results in a building of permanent quality, 
with all the merits of an individually designed struc- 
ture, plus the benefits of experience and speed derived 
from standardization. 


Telephone, wire or write our nearest office and one of 
our Contracting Engineers will be at your service. 


“The Blue Book of Industrial Construction” gives 
plans, elevations, perspectives and much valuable 
information for ready use. Sent free. 


The Crowell-Lundoff-Little Co. 


Building Construction Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices: Rochester, Liberty Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Widener Bldg. 
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her condition, not in its worldly implica- 
jons—she thought mostly of material 
ues in the spirit of her admonitions to 
oda—but in its personal and inner force. 
\t times a pale question of her aptitude for 
iage disturbed her serenity; at times 
jhe saw it as a sacrifice of her being to a 
,ondition commanded of God, a species of 
nartyrdom even. The nine years of Jason’s 
bsence had fixed certain maidenly habits 
yf privacy, the mold of her life had taken 
1 definite cast. Her existence had its rou- 
ine, the recurrence of 
Sunday, its contem- 
jlations, duties and 
eavenly aim. 
And lately Jason’s 


»nergy; he 
spoke of things 
nstinctively 
distressing to 
ner; there were 
nints of rude, 
zodless force 
and gayety—al- 
lusions to the 
Jenny Lind 
Theater, the El 
Dorado, which 
i he appre- am 
hended as a name of evil import, and 
to the excursions they would make. 
Jason, too, she realized must have de- 
veloped; and California she feared would 
‘have emphasized exactly such traits as she 
would wish suppressed. The power of self- 
destruction in the human heart she believed 
immeasurable. All, all, must throw them- 
selves in abject humility upward upon the 
Rock of Salvation. And she could find 
aothing humble in Jason’s periods, bur- 
dened as they were with a patent satisfac- 
ion in the success of his venture. 
Yet parallel with this was a gladness 
hat he had triumphed and that he was 
coming back to Cottarsport a figure of im- 
portance. She could measure that by the 
attitude of their town, by the number and 
standing of the people who cordially 
stopped her on the street for the purposes 
‘of congratulation and curiosity. Everyone, 
lof course, had known of their engagement; 
there had been a marked interest when 
Jason and a fellow townsman, Thomas 
Gast, had departed, but that would be in- 
significant compared to the permanent bulk 
Jason must now assume. Why, he would 
‘be with the Canderays, Cottarsport’s most 
considerable people. 
' As always, at the merest thought of the 
‘Canderays, personal facts were suspended 
for a mental glance at that apart family. 
There was no sense of inferiority in Olive’s 
‘mind, but an instinctive feeling of differ- 
ence, This wasn’t the result of their big 
house or because the captain’s wife had 
‘been a member of Boston society, but from 
the contrariness in the family itself, now 
centered in Honora, the only one alive. 
_ Perhaps Honora’s diversity lay in the 
fact that though she seldom actually left 
Cottarsport it was easy to see that she had 
a part in a life far beyond anything Olive, 
whose consciousness was strictly limited to 
one narrow place, knew. She always sug- 
gested a wider and more elegantly finished 
existence than that of local sociables and 
chureh activities. Captain Ithiel Cande- 
Tay, a member of a Cottarsport family long 
since moved away, had, from obscure sur- 
prising promptings, returned at his success- 
ful retirement from the sea and built his 
impressive dwelling in the gray community. 
He had always, however different the tra- 
dition of his wife’s attitude, entered with a 
candid spirit into the interests and life of 
the town, where he had inspired solid con- 
fidence in a domineering but unimpeach- 
able integrity. Such small civic honors as 
the locality had to bestow were his, and 
were discharged to the last and most ex- 
acting degree. But there had been per- 
petually about him the aloof air of the 
quarter-deck, his tones had never lost the 
accent of command, and though Cottars- 
port bitterly guarded its personal equality 
and independence it took a certain pride in 
Tecognition of the captain’s authority. 
ething of this had unquestionably 
escended upon Honora; her position was 
made and zealously guarded by the town. 
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Yet that alone failed to hold the reason for 
Olive’s feeling; it was at once more par- 
ticular and more all-embracing, and largely 
feminine. She was almost contemptuous of 
the other’s delicacy of person, of the cele- 
brated facts that Honora Canderay never 
turned her hand to the cooking of a dish or 
the sweeping of a stair; and at the same 
time these very things lifted her apart from 


Olive’s common- 
place round. 

Her mind turned 
again to herself 
and Jason’s home- 
coming. He had 
been wonderfully 
generous in his written promises to Rhoda 
and Jem; and he would be equally thought- 
ful of Hester—she was certain of that. Peo- 
ple had a way of overlooking Hester—a 
faithful and, for all her talk, a Christian 
character. Rhoda wouldstudy to beasinger, 
striving, Olive hoped, to put what talent 
she had to a sanctioned use; and Jem, a re- 
markably vigorous and able boy of eighteen, 
would command his own fishing schooner. 

The sheet-iron stove glowed cherry red 
with the energy of its heat, and a blast of 
wind rushed against the windows. The 
latter, she recognized, had steadily grown in 
force; and Olive thought of her father in 
the bark Emerald of Salem, somewhere 
between Richmond and the home port. 
The lamplight swelled and diminished. 

She got a new pleasure from the conjunc- 
tion of her surrender to matrimony and the 
good it would bring the others; that—self- 
sacrifice—was excellence; such subjection 
of the pride of the flesh was the essence of 
her service. Then some mundane affairs in- 
vaded her mind—a wedding dress, the 
preparation of food for a small company 
after the ceremony, whether she would like 
having a servant—Jason would insist on 
that—and decided in the negative. She 
wouldn’t be put upon in her own kitchen. 

Her arrangements for the night were 
complete, and she set the stove door slightly 
open, shivering in her coarse nightdress 
before the icy-cold drifts of wind in the 
room, extinguished the lamp and, after 
long, conscientiously deliberate prayers, 
got into bed. The wind boomed about the 
house, rattling all the sashes. Its force now 
seemed to be buffeting her heart until she 
got a measure of release from the thought 
of the granite bowlder in the side yard, 
changeless and immovable. 


RS, 
ned 
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slice morning was gusty, with a coldly 
blue and cloudless sky. Olive, reach- 
ing the top of Orange Street, was whipped 
with dust, her hoops flattened grotesquely 
against her body. The town fell away on 
either hand, lying in a half moon on its 
harbor. The latter, as blue and bright as 
the sky, was formed by the rocky arm of 
Cottar’s Neck, thrust out into the sea and 
bent from right to left. Most of the fishing 
fleet showed their barespars at the wharves, 
but one, a minute fleck of white canvas, 
was beating her way through the Narrows. 
She wondered, descending, if it were Jem 
coming home. : 
Olive was going to the Burrages’: it was 
possible that they had had a later letter 
than hers from Jason. It might be he would 
arrive that very day. She was conscious of 
her heart throbbing slightly at that possi- 
bility, but from a complexity of emotions 
which still left her uneasy if faintly exhila- 
rated. She crossed the courthouse square, 
where she saw that the green grass had be- 
come brown, apparently overnight, and 


“In the Talk That Followed 
I—I Shot Him’’ 


FLEECE 


turned into Marlboro Street. Here the 

houses were more recent than the Staneses’; 

they were foursquare, with a full second 

story—a series of detached white blocks 

with flat porticoes—each set behind a wood 

fence in a lawn with flower borders or 
twisted and treelike lilacs. 

She entered the Burrage dwelling with- 

out the formality of knocking, and, famil- 

iar with the household, passed di- 

rectly through a narrow darkened 

hall, on which all 

the doors were 

closed, to the 

dining room and 

kitchen beyond. 

As she had 

4 known he would 


bee be, Hazzard 


Burrage was 
seated with his 
feet, in lamb’s- 
wool slippers, 
thrust under the 
stove. For the 
rest, but lacking his coat, he 
was formally and completely 
dressed; his corded throat 
was folded in a formal black 
stock, a watch chain and seal 
hung across his waistcoat. Mrs. Burrage 
was occupied in lining a cupboard with fresh 
shelf paper with a cut-lace border. She was 
asmall woman with quick, exact movements 
and an impatient utterance; but her hus- 
band was slow—a man who deliberately 
studied the world with a deep-set gaze. 

“T thought you might have heard,” 
Olive stated directly, on the edge of a 
painted split-hickory chair. They hadn’t, 
Mrs. Burrage informed her. 

“T expect he’ll just come walking in. 
That’s the way he always did things, and I 
guess California or anywhere else won’t 
change him to notice it. And when he 
does,’’ she continued, “‘he’s going to be put 
out with Hazzard. I told you Jason sent 
us three thousand dollars to get the front 
of the house fixed up. He said he didn’t 
want to find his father sitting in the kitchen 
when he got back. Jason said we were to 
burn three or four stoves all at once. But 
he won’t, and that’s all there is to it. Why, 
he just put the money in the bank and 
there it lies. I read him the parable about 
the talents, but it didn’t stir him an inch.” 

“Jason always was quick-acting,” Haz- 
zard Burrage declared; ‘‘he never stopped 
to consider; and it’s as like as not he'll 
need that money. It wouldn’t surprise me 
if when he counted what he had Jason’d 
find it was less than he thought.” 

‘‘He wrote me,” Olive stated, ‘‘that we 
could build a house as big as the Can- 
derays’.”’ 

“Jason always was one to talk,’”’ Mrs. 
Burrage replied in defense of her son. 

Olive moved over to the older woman 
and held the dishes to be replaced in the 
cupboard. They commented on the force 
of the wind throughout the night. “The 
tail end of a blow at sea,’’ Burrage told 
them; ‘I wouldn’t wonder but it reached 
right down to the West Indies.”’ 

“‘T hope he brings me a gray satinet pel- 
erine like I wrote,’’ said Mrs. Burrage. She 
was obviously flushed at the thought of the 
possession of such a garment—a fact which 
Olive felt, at the other’s age, to be inappro- 
priate to the not distant solemnity of the 
Christian ordeal of death. She repeated 
automatically: “‘ . 
vanities unto the living God.” 

She rose. “‘I’ll let you know if I hear 
anything, and, anyhow, stop in to-morrow.” 

Outside sere leaves were whirling in gray 
funnels of dust, the intense blue bay spar- 
kled under the cobalt sky; and, leaving 
Marlboro Street with a hand on her bon- 
net, she ran directly into Honora Canderay. 

“Oh!” Olive exclaimed, breathless and 


slightly concerned. “Indeed if I saw you, | 
Honora; the wind was that strong pulling | 


at a person.”’ 
““What does it matter?’’ Honora replied. 
She was wrapped from throat to hem in a 


cinnamon-colored velvet cloak that, flutter- | 


ing, showed a lining of soft quilted yellow. 
In the flood of morning her skin was flaw- 
less; her delicate lips and hazel eyes held 
the faint mockery that was the visible sign 
of her disturbing quality. She laid a hand 
in a short, furred kid glove, on Olive’s arm. 

“T am so pleased about Jason’s suc- 
cess,”’ she continued in a clear, insistent 
voice. ‘‘ You must be mad with anxiety to 


turn from these | 
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The Carbon Paper 
That Gives Satisfaction 
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MARK 


: “Your work has been} 
| so satisfactory that—”’ ¥ 


Those are the words every 
stenographer likes to hear. 


Not only because she likes 
to do good work, but because 
it means advancement for her. 


Advancement always fol- 
lows good work, and good 
work means close attention to 
even the smallest details. 


The making of clean, legi- 
ble, unsmudged carbon copies 
—such as MultiKopy Carbon 
Paper enables you to produce 
—is one of the details that 
make for perfection and for 
recognition and salary in- 
creases for you. 
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Let us send you some 
samples of MultiKopy 


We shall be glad to send 
you sample sheets of Multi- 
Kopy Carbon Paper so that 
you can see for yourself how 
you can improve the quality 
of your work through its use. 

For sale by principal dealers 
throughout this country and 
Canada. 


Improve the appearance of your 
letters by using Star Brand 
Typewriter Ribbons. They give 
sharp, clear impressions. 


Made for all machines. 


F. S. WEBSTER CO. 
335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK: 
114-118 Liberty Street 
CHICAGO: 

14 N. Franklin Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 
908 Walnut Street 
PITTSBURGH, PA.: 
830 Park Building 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


It’s wonderful, how 

American ability has 

“4 ©«=©responded to the call 
wy of Fashion! 

f, This Eastertide Pa- 


Hy rade oftheWell-Groomed 
uae will owe nearly all its 


{charm to American style 

designing and execution. 

: In the matter of ho- 5S 
siery —(look anywhere, “As 
see for yourself !)—where : 
will you find more beau- core 
tiful, perfect-fitting, well- 8 
made hosiery for either if 

| men, women or children, oo 
W606 than EA 
| 
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Notaseme is seamless; 
it is knit to shape—not 
merely stretched or 
shrunk to size. Omit- 
ting the seam means put- 
ting in better material. 
Notaseme is constructed 
with comfortable re- 
enforcements at heels and 
toes; wears splendidly. 


Lisle—Mercerized—Silk 
30c to $1.50 


Notaseme is distin- 
guished-looking hosiery. 
Your dealer is proud to 
recommend it and stand 
back of it. 


Remember — all Notaseme 
is seamless but not all 
seamless is Notaseme. 


Notaseme Hosiery Co. 
Philadelphia 
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have him back. It’s the most romantic 
thing in the world. Aren’t you thrilled to 
the soul!” 

“T’m glad to—to know he’s been pre- 
served,’ Olive stammered, confused by 
Honora’s frank speech. P 

“You sound exactly as if he were a jar of 
quinces,”’ the other answered impatiently, 
“and not a true lover coming back from 
California with bags of gold!”’ , 

Olive’s confusion deepened to painful 
embarrassment at the indelicate term 
“lover’’. She wondered, hotly red, how 
Honora could go on so, and made a motion 
to continue on her way. But the other’s 
fingers closed and held her. “I wonder, 
Olive,” she said more thoughtfully, ‘if I 
know you well enough —if you will allow 
me—to give you some advice. It is this— 
don’t be too rigid with Jason when he gets 
back. For nearly ten years he’s been out 
in a life very different from Cottarsport, 
and he must have changed in that time. 
Here we stay almost the same—ten or 
twenty or fifty years is nothing really. The 
fishing boats come in, they may have dif- 
ferent names, but they are the same. We 
stop and talk, Honora Canderay and Olive 
Stanes, and years before . women 
will stand here and do the same, with 
beliefs no wider than your finger. But it 
isn’t like that outside; and Jason will 
have that advantage of us—things really 
very small, but which have always seemed 
tremendous here, will mean no more to him 
than they are worth. He will be careless, 
perhaps, of your most cherished ideas; and 
if you are to meet him fairly you must try 
to see through his eyes as well as your own. 
Truly I want you to be happy, Olive; I 
want everyone in Cottarsport to be as 
happy—as he can.”’ 

Olive’s embarrassment increased: it was 
impossible to know what Honora Canderay 
meant by her last words, in that echoing 
voice. Nevertheless, her independence of 
spirit, the long-nourished tenets of the ab- 
horrence of sin, asserted themselves in the 
face of even Honora’s directions. 

“T trust,” she replied stifily, ‘that Jason 
has been given grace to walk in the path of 
God She stopped with lips parted, 
her breath laboring with shock, at the in- 
terruption pronounced in ringing accents, 
Honora Canderay said: 

“Grace be damned!”’ 

Olive backed away with her hands 
pressed to her cheeks. In the midst of her 
shuddering surprise she realized how much 
the other resembled her father, the captain. 

“T suppose,’ Honora further ventured, 
“that you are looking for a bolt of light- 
ning, but it is late in the season for that. 
There are no thunderstorms to speak of 
after September.”’ 

She turned abruptly, and Olive watched 
her yok” gracefully swaying against the 
wind. 
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je: Olive’s unformed opinions and at- 
titude concerning Honora Canderay 
crystallized into one sharp, intelligible feel- 
ing—dislike. The breadth of being which 
the other had seemed to possess was now 
revealed as nothing more than a lack of 
reverence. She was inexpressibly upset by 
Honora’s profanity, the blasphemous mind 
it exhibited, her attempted glossing of sin. 
It was nothing less. In the assault on Olive’s 
most fundamental verities—the contempt 
which she divined had been offered to the 
edifice of her conscience and creed—she re- 
sponded blindly, instinctively with an over- 
whelming condemnation. At the same time 
she was frightened and hurried away from 
the proximity of such unsanctified talk. 
She did not go to Citron Street and the 
shops as she had intended, but kept di- 
rectly on until she found herself at the har- 
bor and wharves. The latter serrated the 
water’s edge, projecting from the relatively 
tall, bald warehouses reeking with the odor 
of dead fish cut open and laid in salt—gray- 
white areas to the sun and wind. 

A small group of men with flat bronzed 
countenances and rough furze coats un- 
easily stirred their hats in the local man- 
ner of saluting women, and turned to gaze 
fixedly at her as she passed. Even in her 
perturbation of mind she was conscious of 
their unusual scrutiny. She couldn’t now 
for the life of her recall what needed to be 
bought; and mounting the narrow, uneven 
way from the water she proceeded home. 

Some towels, laid on the bowlder to dry, 
had not been sufficiently weighted and 
hung blown and crumpled on a lilae bush. 
These she collected, rearranged, complain- 
ing of the blindness of whoever might be 
about the house, and then proceeded within. 
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There, to her amazement, she found Hester, 
in the middle of the morning, and Rhoda 
bent over the dinner table sobbing into her 
arm. Hester met her with a drawn face 
darkly smudged beneath the eyes. 

“The Emerald was lost off the Cape,” 
she said; “‘sunk with all on board. A man 
came over from Salem to tell us. He had to 
go right back. Pa, he’s lost.” 

Olive sank into a chair with limp hands. 
Rhoda continued uninterrupted her sob- 
bing, while Hester went on with her recital 
in a thin, blank voice: “The ship J. Q. 
Adams stood by the Emerald, but there 
was such a sea running she couldn’t do 
anything else. They just had to see the 
Emerald, with the men in the rigging, go 
under. That’s what he said who was here. 
They just had to see Pa drown before their 
eyes. The wind was something terrible.” 

A deep, dry sorrow constricted Olive’s 
heart. Suddenly the details of packing her 
father’s blue sea chest returned to her 
mind—the wool socks she had knitted and 
carefully folded in the bottom, the needles 
and emery and thread stowed in their scar- 
let bag, the tin of goose grease for his throat, 
the Bible that had been shipped so often. 
She thought of them all scattered and rent 
in the wild sea, of her father 

She forced herself to rise, with a set face, 
and put her hand on Rhoda’s shoulder. 
“Tt’s right to mourn, like Rachel, but don’t 
forget the majesty of God.’’ Rhoda shook 
off her palm and continued in an ecstasy of 
emotional relief. Olive hardened. “Get 
up!”? she commanded. “We must fix 
things here, for the neighbors and Pastor 
will be in. I wish Jem was back.” 

At this Rhoda became even more unre- 
strained, and Olive remembered that Jem, 
too, was at sea, and that probably he had 
been caught in the same gale. ‘He'll be all 
right,’’ she added quickly; “the fishing 
boats live through everything.” 

Yet she was infinitely relieved when two 
days later Jem arrived safely home. He 
came into the house with a pounding of 
heavy boots, a powerfully built youth with 
a rugged jaw and an intent, quiet gaze. 

“T heard at the wharf,’ he told Olive. 
They were in the kitchen and he pulled off 
his boots and set them away from the stove. 

“T’m thankful you’re so steady and able,” 
she said. 

“Tam glad Jason’s coming home—rich,”’ 
he replied tersely. 

Later, after supper, while they still sat at 
the table he went on: ‘‘There is a fine yawl 
for sale at Ipswich; sails ain’t been made a 
year, fifty-five tons; I could do right good 
with that. The fishing’s never been better. 
Do you think Jason would be content to 
buy her, Olive? I could pay him back 
after a run or two.” 

“He told you he’d do something like 
that,’”’ she answered. “I guess now it 
wouldn’t mean much to him.” 

“And Ill be away,” Rhoda eagerly 
added; ‘“‘you wouldn’t have to give me 
anything, Jem. Jason promised me too.” 

An unreasonable and disturbing sense of 
insecurity enveloped Olive. But of course 
it would be all right—Jason was coming 
back rich, to marry her. Jem would have 
the yawl and Rhoda get away to study 
singing. And yet all that she vaguely 
dreaded about Jason himself persisted darkly 
at the back of her consciousness, augmented 
by Honora Canderay’s warning. She was 
a little afraid of Jason too; in a way, after 
so long, he seemed like a stranger, a stranger 
whom she was going to wed. 

“He'll be all dressed up,’’ Rhoda stated. 
“T hope, Olive, you will kiss him as soon 
as he steps through the door. I know I 
should.” 

“Don’t be so shameless, Rhoda!’ the 
elder admonished her. ‘You are very in- 
delicate. I’d never think of kissing Jason 
like that.” 

“T will go over and see the man who owns 
her,’ Jem said enigmatically. ‘“‘She’s a 
cockpit boat, but I heard the wave wasn’t 
made that could fill her. And we have my 
share of the last run till Jason’s here.”’ 

He paid this faithfully into Olive’s hand 
the next afternoon and then disappeared. 
She thought he came through the door 
again; someone stood behind her. Olive 
turned slowly and saw an impressive figure 
in stiff black broadcloth and an incredibly 
high glassy silk hat. 
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HE knew instinctively that it must be 
Jason Burrage, and yet the feeling of 
strangeness persisted. All sense of the time 
which had elapsed since Jason left was lost 
in the illusion that the figure familiar to her 
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through years of knowledge and association 

had instantly, by a species of magic, been 

transformed into the slightly smiling, elah- 

orate man in the doorway. She stepped 

backward, hesitatingly pronouncing his 
me. 

“Olive,” he exclaimed with a deep, sat 
fied breath, ‘‘it hasn’t changed a particle!” 
To her extreme relief he did not make a 
move to embrace her, but gazed inten: 
about the room. One of the things that 
made him seem different, she realized, was 
the rim of whiskers framing his lower face, 
She became conscious of details of his ap- 
pearance—baggy dove-colored trousers over 
glazed boots, a quince-yellow waistcoat in 
diamond pattern, a cluster of seals. Then 
her attention was held by his countenance 
and she saw that his clothes were only an , 
insignificant part of his real difference from 
the man she had known. | 

Jason Burrage had always had a set will, 
the reputation of an impatient, even ugly | 
disposition. This had been marked nw 

, 
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sultry lip and flickering eye; but noy 
though hisexpression was noticeably quieter, 
it gave her the impression of a glitter | 
and dangerous reserve; his masklike calm 
was totally other than the mobile face she 
had known. Then, too, he had grown much 
older—she swiftly computed his age; it 
could not be more than forty-two, yet his 
hair was thickly stained with gray, lines 
starred the corners of his eyes and drew 
faintly at his mouth. - | 

“Are you glad to see me, Olive?” he 
asked. 

“Why, Jason, what an unnecessary ques- 
tion. Of course I am, more thankful thanI > 
can say for your safety.’ : 

“T walked across the hills from the Dum- 
ner stage,’’ he proceeded. ‘‘It was some- 
thing to see Cottarsport on its bay and the 
Neck and the fishing boats at Planger’s 
Wharf. I’d like to have an ounce of gold 
for every time I thought about it and pic- , 
tured it and you. Out on the placers of the 
Calaveras, or the Feather, I got to believing 
there wasn’t any such town, but here it | 


is 
He advanced toward her. She realized | 
that she was about to be kissed, and a- 
painful color dyed her cheeks. Gg 
“You'll stop for supper,” she said prac- | 
tically. a | 
“T haven’t been home yet; I came right 
here; I’ll do that and come back. I'll bet 
I find them in the kitchen, with the front | 
stoves black, in spite of what I wrote and — 
sent. I brought you a present, just for fun, | 
and I’ll leave it now since it’s heavy.” He 
bent over a satchel at his feet and got a 
buckskin bag, bigger than his two fists, | 
which he dropped with a dull thud on the j 
table. 
“What is it, Jason?”’ she asked, = | 
But of herself she knew the answer. He | 
untied a string and, dipping in his fin- 
gers, showed her a fine yellow metallic : 
trickle. ‘Gold dust; two tumblers full,” : 
he replied, “We used to measure it that : 
way—a pinch a dollar, a teaspoonful an 
\ 
\ 
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ounce, a wineglass holds a hundred, and a 
tumbler a thousand dollars.”’ : 
She was breathless before the small shape- 
less pouch that held such a staggering | 
amount. He laughed. ‘Why, Olive, it’s | 

nothing at all. I just brought it like that so 
you could see how we carried it in California. 
Weare all rich now, Olive—the Burrages, 
and you’re one, and the Stanes. I have 
hey to a hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
ars.” 
This sum was little more to her than a | 
fable, a thing beyond the scope of her com- 
prehension; but the two thousand dollars 
before her gaze was a miracle made mani- 
fest. There it was to study, to feel; uncon- 
sciously she inserted her hand in the bag, 
into the cold, smooth particles. di 
“‘A hundred and fifty thousand,” he re- 
peated; ‘‘but if you think I didn’t work for 
it, if you suppose I picked it right out ofa 
pan on the river bars, why—why, you are 
wrong.’’ Words failed him to express the | 
erroneousness of such conclusions. “I 
slaved like a Mexican,’ he added; ‘‘andin 
bad luck almost to the end.” She sat and 
gazed at him with an easier air and a grow- | 
ing interest, her hands clasped in her lap. 
“What I didn’t know when I left Cottars- 
port was wonderful. » 
“Why, take the mining,” he stated with | 
a gesture: “‘I mean the bowl mining at | 
first, just the heavy work in it killed off 
most of the prospectors—all day with a big 
iron pan, half full of clay and gravel, slosh- 
ing about in those rivers. And maybe 
you’d work a month without a glimmer, 
(Continued on Page 33) ; 
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Al On four points the Four-In-One Light is superior. 

It throws the light down on the work where it belongs 
instead of in the eyes where it doesn’t belong. 

It saves as well as serves by distributing complete illumi- 
nation without spilling unnecessary glare anywhere. Its 
light source is the Mazda C, the most economical lamp. 

The Four-In-One Light is dust-proof and bug-proof. Such 
a light burns with undiminished brightness. 

In stores the Four-In-One Light shows goods to advan- 
tage and creates atmosphere of cheery invitation. In fac- 
tories and mills it minimizes spoilage and in offices it checks 
fatigue due to eye-strain. 


2. 


There are Four-In-One Lights at West Point and at Yale. Retail establishments 
such as Browning, King & Co. have adopted them. The Submarine Boat Corpora- 
tion has just equipped its administration building at Port Newark Terminal, N. J., 
with Four-In-One Lights. The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. is using them. These 
places are mentioned merely as representative. None of them install lighting equip- 
ment without conclusive, exhaustive tests. Firms working night shifts, where proper 
illumination is the biggest consideration of all, have installed Four-In-One Lights, 
after testing their efficiency. 

Four-In-One Lighting Units are made in styles ranging from fine period designs 
for residences to plain fixtures for industrial lighting. 

ie 


. Let us help you with your lighting 
2 auton problems. Mail the coupon at the right 
A book showing the various styles of Four-In-One Light, describing its principle in 
detail, and showing the application of this light to the requirements of modern light- 


ing, will be sent you on request. But we don’t stop at sending you a book if you 
require expert service. We give individual study to your particular lighting needs. 


L. PLAUT & COMPANY, 432 East 23rd Street, New York 
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// iW” 2 NEW ENGLAND— EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA— OHIO & NORTHERN KENTUCKY— PACIFIC COAST STATES— YS | Pleasetend mevour book describing the Four. 
: | eee nares Co., Boston, Mass. F. H. Stewart Elec. Co., Philadelphia. Devere Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Pacific States Elec. Co., Los Angeles, SS I cOn Pilati vert POURS Ang ; 
: } NEW YORK, N. Y.— WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, W.VA.— OHI1O—McKeever Electric Co., Colum- San Francisco, Oakland, Portland, | n-One Light. 
} . B. Latham Co. Pittsburgh Gas & Elec. Fixture Co. bus, O. Sterling-Welch Co., Cleveland, Seattle, Spokane. 
/ \| Sibley-Pitman Electric Corp. Pittsburgh, Pa. Ohio. Brookins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. TEXAS, OKLAHOMA & NEW MEXICO— | I now use 
| EASTERN NEW YORK STATE— MARYLAND, VIRGINIA— ALABAMA— Matthews Elec. Supply Nunn Electric Co., Oklahoma City, } lighting units and would be interested in re- 
| Havens Electric Co., Albany, N. Y. N. & S. CAROLINA—Southern Elec. Co., Birmingham, Ala. Okla. pele: YS placing with better lights if I can be shown 
CENTRAL NEW YORK STATE— Co., Baltimore, Md. NORTH DAKOTA, MINNESOTA— Dallas, Amarillo, Wichita Falls, Texas. ij | that it can be done at an actual saving. 
} Mohawk Electrical Supply Co., GEORGIA—Baltimore Elec. Supply N. W. Elec. Equipment Co., MISSOURI & ARKANSAS— _ j 
: i //} Syracuse, N. Y. Co. (of Atlanta), Atlanta. t. Paul, Minn. Central Tel. & Elec. Co., St. Louis, Mo. { 
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Extra Test for Perfect Fabric —all fabric is carefully 
lens-examined against slightest flaw in warp or weave. 
An expert actually counts the threads to make sure 
of faultless texture. 


Extra Tested 


To Yield Miles 


of Extra Wear 


Racine Country Road and Racine Multi-Mile Cord tires can be depended on to yield more — 
miles of good service, no matter where you use them. 


For these tires are Extra Tested in Racine Rubber Company factories. And each of the many 
Extra Tests adds extra service — extra value for the dollars you put into tires. 


TIRES 


Country | Road 


RACINE yy: wile Cord 


are Extra Tested through every stage in their construction. An Extra Test 


protects each step. For instance: 


the Extra Test for Perfect Fabric, just as the 


words imply, makes sure of perfect wearing qualities in each yard of fabric used. 


Extra Care in the Factory: Extra Wear on the Road 


The Extra Test for Perfect Fabric reveals its 
worth in service. So, too, does each of the many 
other Extra Tests. So, too, does the fact that 
one highest paid inspector carefully works with 
every seven tire builders. 

All this extra care in the factory means extra 
wear on the road—big dividends in extra service 
and satisfaction. 

And these are reasons why users of these tires 
speak so highly of them. . 


For Your Own Protection Be Certain Every 
Racine Tire You Buy Bears The Name 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY 


Racine Country Road tires—5000 Mile Guar- 
antee—specially designed and Extra Tested to 
take roads as they come. 


Racine Malti-Mile Cord tires—the peak of 
cord tire quality, service-proved by the many 
Extra Tests. 


Also Extra Tested red and gray inner tubes. 


It will pay you to know the dealer who sells 
them. 


Racine, Wis. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

waking wet and cold under the sierras, 
whirling the pan round and round; and 
maybe when you had the iron cleared out 
with a magnet, and dropped in the quick- 
silver, what gold was there wouldn’t amal- 
gam. I can tell you, Olive, only the best or 
the hardest came through.” 

He produced a blunt, tapering cigar and 
lighted it expansively. 

“A lonely and dangerous business: every- 
one carried his dust right on his body, and 
there were plenty would risk a shot at a 
miner coming back solitary with his donkey 
and his pile. It got better when the new 
methods came, and we used a rocker hol- 
lowed out of a log. 

“Then four of us went in partnership— 
one to dig the gravel, another to carry it to 
the cradle, a third to keep it rocking and 
the last to pour in the water. Then we 
drawed off the gold and sand through a 
plug hole. 

“We did fine at that,” he told her, “‘and 
in the fall of Fifty cleaned up eighteen 
thousand apiece. Then we had an argu- 
ment; we were in the Yuba country, where 
it was kind of bad. Two of us, and I was 
one of them, said to divide the dust and get 
out best we could; but the others wanted 
to send all the gold to San Francisco in 
charge of one of them and a man who was 
going down with more dust. We finally 
agreed to this, and lost every ounce we'd 
mined. The escort said they were shot by 
some of the disbanded California army, but 
I’m not sure. It seemed to me like our two 
had met somewhere, killed the other, and 
got the gold to rights.” 

“Oh, Jason!” Olive exclaimed. 

“That was nothing,’ he said compla- 
cently; “‘but only a joker tostart with. I 
did a lot of things then to get a new outfit— 
sold peanuts on the Plaza in ’Frisco or hol- 
lered the New York Tribune at a dollar 
and a half a copy; I washed glasses in a 
saloon and drove mules. After that I took 
a steamer for Stockton and the Calaveras. 
You ought to have seen Stockton, Olive— 
board shanties and blanket houses and 
tents, with two thieves left hanging on a 
gallows. We went from there, a party of 
us, for the north bank of the Calaveras, 
tramping in dust so hot that it scorched 
your face. Sluicing had just started, and 
long Toms—a long Tom is a short placer— 
so we didn’t know much about it. Looking 
back I can see that the gold was there; 
but after working right up to the end of the 
season we had no more than a couple of 
thousand apiece. There were too many of 
us, to start with. Well, I drifted back to 
San Francisco.” 

‘He paused, and the expression which had 
most disturbed her deepened on his coun- 
tenance, a stillness like the marble of a 
gravestone guarding implacable secrets. 

“San Francisco is different from Cottars- 
port, Olive,” he said after a little. “Here 
you wouldn’t believe there was such a 
place; and there Cottarsport seemed too 
safe to be true. Well, I went after it again, 
this time as far north as Shasta. I pros- 
pected from the Shasta country south and 
got a good lump together again. By then 
placer mining was better understood; we had 
sluice boxes two or three hundred feet long 
connected with the streams, with strips 
nailed across the bottom where the gold 
and sand settled as the water ran through. 
Yes, I did well; and then fluming com- 
menced. 

“That,” -he explained, ‘‘is damming a 
river round its bed and washing the opened 
gravel. It takes a lot of money, a lot of 
work and men; and sometimes it pays big, 
and often it doesn’t. I guess there were 
fifty of us at it. We slaved all the dry 
season at the dam and flume, a big wood 
course for the stream; we had wing dams 
for the placers and ditches, and the best 
prospects for eight or ten weeks’ washing. 
It was early in September when we were 
ready to start, and on a warm afternoon I 
said to an old pardner: ‘What do you make 
out of those big black clouds settling on the 
peaks?’ 

“Hetookone look—the wind wasasteady 
and muggy sou’wester—and then he sat 
hes ee cried. Thetears rolled right over 


ard. 

_ “Tt was the rains, nearly two months 

early, and the next day dams, flume, boards 

and hope boiled down past us in a brown 

mash. That left me poorer than I’d ever 

been before; I had more when I was home 

on the wharves.”’ 

_ “Wait,” she interrupted him, rising. ‘If 

you’re coming back to supper I must put 
the draft on the stove.”’ From the kitchen 
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she heard him singing in a low contented 
voice: 


“The pilot bread was in my mouth, 
The gold dust in my eye; 
And though from you I’m far away, 
Dear Anna, don’t you cry! : 


“Oh, Ann Eliza! 
Don’t you ery for me. 
I’m going to Calaveras 
With my wash bowl on my knee.” 


She returned and resumed her position 
with her hands folded. 

“And that,” Jason Burrage told her, 
“‘was how I learned gold mining in Cali- 
fornia. I sank shafts, too, and worked a 
windlass, till the holes got so deep they had 
to be timbered and the ore needed a crusher. 
But after the fluming I knew what to wait 
for. I kept going in a sort of commerce for 
a while—buying old outfits and selling them 
again to the late comers—a pick or shovel 
would bring ten dollars and long boots fifty 
dollars a pair. I got twenty-four dollars 
for a box of Seidlitz powders. 

“Then in Fifty-four I went in with three 
scientific men—one had been a big chemist 
at Paris—and things took a turn. We had 
the dead wood on gold. Why, we did noth- 
ing but retravel the American Fork and 
Indian Bar, the Casumnec and Moquel- 
umne, and work the tailings the earlier 
miners had piled up and left, just like I had 
south. We did some pretty things with 
cyanide, yes, and hydraulics and powder. 

“Things took a turn,’”’ he repeated; “‘in- 
vestments in stampers, and so on, and here 
iam. 

After he had gone—supper, she had in- 
formed him, was at six exactly—Olive had 
the bewildered feeling of partially waking 
from an extraordinary dream. Yet the 
buckskin bag on the table possessed a 
most weighty actuality. 


vir 


HE sat for a long while gazing intently 

at the gold, which, like a crystal ball, 
held for her varied reflections. Then, recall- 
ing the exigencies of the kitchen, she hurried 
abruptly away. Her thoughts wheeled 
about Jason Burrage in a confusion of all 
the impressions she had ever had of him. 
But try as she might she could not picture 
the present man as a part of her life in Cot- 
tarsport; she could not see herself married 
to him, though that event waited just be- 
yond to-day. She set her lips in a straight 
line; a fixed purpose gave her courage in 
place of the timidity inspired by Jason’s 
opulent strangeness—she couldn’t allow 
herself to be turned aside for a moment 
from the way of righteousness. The gods of 
mammon, however they might blackly as- 
sault her spirit, should be confounded. 


SE a dare ULC RTC 
Till the storm of life is past.” 


She sang in a high quavering voice. 
There was a stir beyond—surely Jason 
wasn’t back so soon—this time Jem. 

‘“What’s on the table here?” he called. 

“You let that be!’’ she cried back in a 
panic at having left the gift so exposed. 
“That’s gold dust. Jason brought it, two 
thousand dollars’ worth.” 

A prolonged whistle followed her an- 
nouncement. Jem appeared with the buck- 
skin bag in his hand. ‘‘Why, here’s two 
yawls right in my hand,” he asserted. 

“Mind one thing, Jem,” she went on; 
“he’s coming back for supper, and I won’t 
have you and Rhoda at him about boats 
and singing the minute he’s in the house.” 

Rhoda, with exclamations, and then Hes- 
ter, inspected the gold. ‘“‘I’dslave five years 
for that,” the latter stated, ‘‘and then hardly 
get it; and here you have it for nothing.” 

“You'll get the good of it too, Hester,” 
Olive told her. 

“T’]l just work for what I get,’’ she re- 
plied fiercely. “I won’t take a penny from 
Jason, Olive Stanes; you can’t hold that 
over me, and the sooner you both know it 
the better!” 

“You ought to pray to be saved from 


“T don’t ask benefits from anyone,” Hes- 
ter stoutly observed. 

“Hester ”” Olive began, but she 
stopped at Jason’s entrance. 

“Hester, she wanted a share of the gold,” 
Jem declared with a light in his slow gaze, 
“‘and Olive was cursing at her.” 

“Lots more,”’ said Jason Burrage; “‘ buck- 
ets full.” 

In spite of the efforts of everyone to be 
completely at ease the supper was unavoid- 
ably stiff. But when Jason had lighted one 
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of his blunt cigars and begun a vivid de- 
scription of Western life, the Stanes were 
transported by the marvels following one 
upon another: a nugget over a foot long 
had been picked up; it weighed a hundred 
and ninety pounds and realized forty-three 
thousand dollars. “Why, fifty and seventy- 
five lumps were common,” he asserted. 
“At Ford’s Bar a man .took out seven 
hundred dollars a day for near a month. 
Another found seventeen thousand dollars 
in a gutter two or three feet deep and not 
a hundred yards long. 

“But ’Frisco was the place! You could 
see it spread in a day with warehouses on 
the water and tents climbing up every hill. 
Happy Valley, on the beach, couldn’t hold 
another rag house. The Parker House 
rented for a hundred and seventy thousand 
a year, and most of it paid for gambling 
privileges—monte and faro, blazing lights 
and brass bands everywhere and dancing 
in the El Dorado saloon. At first the men 
danced with each other, but later 4 

He stopped. An awkward silence fol- 
lowed. Olive was rigid with inarticulate 
protest, a sense of outrage—gambling, sa- 
loons and dancing. All that she had feared 
about Jason became more concrete, more 
imminent. She saw California as a modern 
Babylon, avoleano of gold and vice; already 
she had heard of great fires that had deyv- 
astated it. 

“We didn’t mine on Sunday, Olive,” 
Jason assured her; “‘and all the boys went 
to the preaching and sang the hymns, 
standing out on the grass.” 

Hester, finally, with a muttered period 
rose and disappeared; Jem went out to 
consult with a man, his nod to Olive spoke 
of yawls; and Rhoda, at last, reluctantly 
made her way above. Olive’s uneasiness 
increased when she found herself alone with 
the man she was to marry. 

“T don’t like Rhoda and Jem hearing 
about all that wickedness,” she told Jason 
Burrage; ‘‘they are young and easy af- 
fected. Rhoda gives me a lot of worry as 
it is.” 

“‘Suppose we forget them,”’ he suggested. 
“T haven’t had a word with you yet—that 
is, about ourselves. I don’t even know but 
you have gone and fallen in love with some- 
one else.” 

“Jason,” she replied, “how can you? I 
told you I’d marry you, and I will.” 

“‘ Are you glad to see me?”’ he demanded, 
coming closer and capturing her hand. 

“Why, what a question! Of course I’m 
pleased you’re back and safe.”’ 

“You haven’t got a headache, have 
you?” he inquired jocularly. 

“No,” she replied seriously. His words, 
his manners, his grasp, worried her more 
and more. Still, she reminded herself, she 
must be patient, accept life as it had been 
ordained. There was a slight flutter at her 
heart, a constriction of her throat; and she 
wondered if this were love. She should, she 
felt, exhibit more warmth at Jason’s re- 
turn, the preservation through such turbu- 
lent years of absence of her image. But it 
was beyond her power to force her hand to 
return his pressure; her fingers lay still and 
cool in his grasp. 

“You are just the same, Olive,” he told 
her; ‘‘and I’m glad you’re what you are, 
and that Cottarsport is what it is. That’s 
why I came back, it was in my blood, the 
old town and you. All the time I kept 
thinking of when I’d come back rich as I 
made up my mind to be, and get you what 
you ought to have—be of some importance 
in Cottarsport like the Canderays. The old 
captain, too, died while I was away. How’s 
Honora?” 

“Honora Canderay is an ungodly 
woman,”’ Olive asserted with emphasis. 

“T don’t know anything about that,” he 
said; ‘but I always kind of liked to look at 
her. She reminded me of a schooner with 
everything set coming up brisk into the 
wind.” 

Olive made a motion toward the stove; 
but he restrained her. Rising, he put in 
fresh wood. Then he turned and again 
seemed lost in a long, contented inspection 
of the quiet interior. Olive saw that marks 
of weariness shadowed his eyes. 

“This is what I came back for,’ he reit- 
erated; ‘“‘peaceful as the forests, and yet 
warm and human. Blood counts.” He 
returned to his place by her and leaned 
forward very earnestly. ‘‘California isn’t 
real the way this is,’’ he told her; ‘‘the 
women were just paint and powder, like 
things you would see in a fever, and then 
you’d wake up, in Cottarsport, well again, 
with you, Olive.” 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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HE Vanity line of hats 
for menis the supreme 
achievement of our 35 


years’ experience in turning 
out fine felt hats. 


While the variety of models 
and colors is almost unlim- 
ited, every Vanity hat is an 
authentic Fifth Avenue style. 


Also,owing to the excellence 
of the materials and the skill 
used in shaping, dyeing and 
finishing, it will retain its 
original good looks for an 
unusual length of service. 
Write for booklet. 


To Dealers: If we are not 
represented in your city, we 
will be pleased to hear from 
you. 


We appoint only one Vanity 
agency in each community. 
The line is a valuable asset 
to any retailer. 


NONAME HAT MFG. CO. 
220 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Plant at Orange, N. J. 

Since 1883 
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Price Is No Sign of Value 
Saxon “Six” Matches 14 Costly Cars 


1Hces its price set the value of a car? 
It does not. Here is proof that is 
conclusive. 


Mark these statements closely. They 
mean much to the shrewd buyer. 


Here is Saxon “Six”? in the $1000 
price-class. And here are fourteen cars 
ranging in price from $3000 to $10,000. 


Four of these high-priced cars use 
Timken bearings. So does 
Saxon ‘‘Six.”? Nine use the 
Spiral bevel gear. So does 
Saxon ‘‘ Six.” 


Twousethe Remyignition. 
So does Saxon “‘Six.”’ Eight 
use the Fedder’s radiator. 
So does Saxon ‘‘ Six.” 


Three use the Stromberg carbu- 
retor, five use|the semi-floating axle, 
three use the Exide battery, two use 
Timken axles. So does Saxon ‘‘ Six.” 


Pause a moment here. Figure out 
for yourself the wide price-gulf that 
separates these fourteen cars at $3000 
to $10,000 from Saxon ‘‘Six”’ at its price. 


Then the full significance of the real 
car-value of Saxon ‘“‘Six’’ strikes home. 


It is a wonderful car and a 
wonderful value. For $200 
to $300 more you cannot 
hope to get a better car. 


So buy Saxon ‘‘Six”’ and 
save the difference. Place 
your order today. 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


March 30, oa 
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4e managed to smile at him in acknowl- 

nent of this. 

|’m desperately glad I pulled through 

yout many scars. But there are some, 

-e; that was bound to be. I don’t know 

man had better say anything about the 

f or just let it be and go on. Times I 

k one and then the other. Yet you are 
lai sitting here, and so good, it would 
1 big help to tell you. . . Olive, 
on the American, and God knows how 
'y I’ve been, I killed a man, Olive.” 

lowly she felt herself turning icy cold 
opt for the hot blood rushing into her 
4. She stared at him for a moment, 
ified; and then mechanically drew 
.x, scraping the chair across the floor. 
‘naps she hadn’t understood, but cer- 
‘ly he had said —— 

Wait till I say what I can for myself,” 
jurried on, following her. ‘It was when 
four of us were working with a rocker. 
‘as shoveling the gravel, and everyone 
Salifornia knows that when you're doing 
it and find a nugget over half an ounce 
elongs to you personal and not to the 
tmership. Well, I came on a big one and 
_ it away, they all saw it; and then this 
ie Lukens hid it out on me. He was the 
one near where I had it, he broke it up 
put it in the cradle, sure; and in the 
< that followed I—I shot him.” 

le laid a detaining hand on her shoulder, 
she wrenched herself away. 

Don’t touch me!” she breathed. She 

ught she saw him bathed in the blood of 
man he had slain. Her lips formed a 
tence: ‘“‘‘Thou shalt not kill.’”’ 
‘I was tried at Spanish Bar,’’ he con- 
yed. “ Miners’ law is better than you 
ein the East; it’s quick—it has to be— 
in the main it’s serious and right. I 
‘3 tried with witnesses and a jury and 
y let me off—they justified me. That 
tht to go for something.” 

‘Don’t come near me!”’ she cried, chok- 
|, filled with dread and utter loathing. 
‘ow can you stand there and—stand 
re,a murderer, with a life on your heart! 
at ——” 

Tis face quivered with concern; in spite 
ier words he drew near her again, repeat- 
the fact that he had been judged, re- 
ised. Olive Stanes’ hysteria vanished 
ore the cold stability which came to her 
‘istance, the sense of being rooted in her 


ed. 

‘Thou shalt not kill,’’’ she echoed. 

[he emotion faded from his features, his 
‘ntenance once more became masklike, 
» jaw was hard and sharp, his eyes nar- 
ved. “It’s allover then?” heasked. She 
‘ded, her lips pinched into a white line. 
‘What else could be hoped? Blood 
a Oh, Jason, pray to save your 
sal. 

He moved over to where his high silk hat 
bosed, secured it and turned. ‘This will 
| final,” he stated hardly. Olive stood 
thtly swaying with closed eyes. Then 
-s remembered the buckskin bag of, not 
low, but scarlet gold. She stumbled 
ward to it and thrust the weight into 
|; hand. Jason Burrage’s fingers closed 
‘ the gift, while his gaze rested on her 
(m under contracted brows. He was, it 
“med, about to speak, but instead pre- 
ved an intense silence; he looked once 
bre about the room still and old in its 
/nplight. Why didn’t he go! Then she 
(vw that she was alone: Like the eternal 
‘ck outside the door. 

From above came the clear, joyous voice 
| Rhoda singing. Olive crumpled into a 
-air—soon Jem would be back. . . . She 
‘ned and slipped down upon the floor in 
agony of prayer. 
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] ONORA CANDERAY saw Jason Bur- 
Lage on the day after his arrival in 
dttarsport; he was walking through the 
wn with a set, inattentive countenance; 
ad, though she was in the chaise and 
aned forward, speaking in her ringing 
vice, itwas evident that he had not noticed 
x. She thought his expression gloomy for 
man returned with a fortune to his mar- 
age. 

Honora still dwelt upon him as she slowly 
‘ogressed through the capricious streets 
id mounted toward the hills beyond. 
€ presented, she decided, an extraordi- 
wry, even faintly comic, appearance in 
ottarsport with a formal black coat open 
1astartling waistcoat and oppressive gold 

, pale trousers and a silk hat. 

Such clothes, theatrical in effect, were 
tevitable to his changed condition and 
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necessarily stationary taste. Yet, consider- 
ing, she shifted the theatrical to the dra- 
matic; in an obscure but palpable manner 
Jason did not seem cheap. He never had in 
the past. And now, though his inappropri- 
ate overdressing in the old town of loose and 
weathered raiment brought a smile to her 
firm lips, there was still about him the air 
which from the beginning had made him 
more noticeable than his fellows. It had 
even been added to—by the romance of his 
journey and triumph. 

She suddertly realized that by chance she 
had stumbled on the one term which more 
than any other might contain Jason. Ro- 
mantic. Yes, that was the explanation of 
his powers to stir always an interest in him, 
vaguely suggest such possibilities as he 
had finally accomplished, the venture to 
California and return with gold and the 
complicated watch chain. She had said no 
more to him than to the other Cottarsport 
youth and young manhood, perhaps a 
dozen sentences in a year; but whereas the 
others merged into a composite image of 
fuzzy chins, reddened knuckles and inept, 
choked speech, Jason Burrage remained a 
slightly sullen individual with potentiali- 
ties. He had never remained long in her 
mind or had any actual part in her life—her 
mother’s complete indifference to Cottars- 
port had put a barrier between its acutely 
independent spirit and the Canderays—but 
she had been easily conscious of his special 
quality. 

That in itself was no novelty to her ex- 
perience of a metropolitan and distinguished 
society. What now kept Jason in her 
thoughts was the fact that he had made his 
capability serve his mood; he had taken 
himself out into the world and there, with 
what he was, succeeded. His was not an in- 
effectual condition—a longing, a possibility 
that, without the power of accomplishment, 
degenerated into a mere attitude or bitter- 
ness. Just sucha state, for example, as en- 
veloped herself. 

The chaise had climbed out of Cottars- 
port to the crown of the height under which 
it lay, and Honora ordered Coggs, a coach- 
man all but decrepit with age, tostop. She 
half turned and looked down over the town 
with a veiled, introspective gaze. From 
here it was hardly more than a narrow rim 
of roofs about the bright water, broken by 
the white bulk of her dwelling and the 
courthouse square. The hills, turning 
roundly down, were sere and showed every- 
where the gray glint of rock; Cottar’s Neck 
already appeared wintry; a_ diminished 
wind drawing in through the Narrows flat- 
tened the smoke of the chimneys below. 

Cottarsport! 

The word, with all its implications, was 
so vivid in her mind that she thought she 
must have spoken it aloud. Cottarsport 
and the Canderays—now one solitary 
woman. She wondered again at the curious 
and involved hold the locality had upon 
her; its tyranny over her birth and destiny. 
It was comparatively easy to understand 
the influence the place had exerted on her 
father; commencing with his sixteenth year 
his life had been spent, until his retirement 
from the sea, in arduous voyage%to far ports 
‘and cities. His first command—the anchor 
had been weighed on his twentieth birth- 
day—had been of a brig to Zanzibar for a 
cargo of gum copal;. his last a storm- 
battered journey about, apparently, all the 
perilous capes of the world. Then he had 
been near fifty, and the space between was 
a continuous record of struggle with savage 
and faithless peoples, strange latitudes and 
currents and burdensome responsibilities. 

Her mother, too, presented no insuperable 
obstacle to a sufficient comprehension—a 
noted beauty in a gay and self-indulgent so- 
ciety, she had passed through a triumphant 
period without forming any attachment. 
An inordinate amount of champagne had 
been uncorked in her honor, compliment 
and service and offers had made up her daily 
round; until, almost impossibly exacting, 
she had found herself beyond her early 
radiance, in the first tragic realization of 
decline. Stopping, perhaps, in the midst 
of slipping her elegance of body into a party 
dress, she remembered that she was thirty- 
five—just Honora’s age at present. The 
compliments and offers had lessened, she 
was in a state of weary revulsion when 
Ithiel Canderay—bronzed and despotic and 
rich—had appeared before her and, the fol- 
lowing day, urged marriage. 

Yes, it was easy to see why the ship’s 
master, desirous of peace after the unpeace- 
ful sea, should build his house in the still, old 
port the tradition of which was in his blood. 
It was no more difficult to understand how 
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his wife, always a little tired now from the 
beginning ill effects of ceaseless balls and 
wining, should welcome a spacious quiet 
house and unflagging, patient care. 

All this was clear; and, in a way, it made 
her own position logical—she was the daugh- 
ter, the repository, of such varied and yet 
unified forces. In moments of calm such as 
this Honora could be successfully philo- 
sophical. But she was not always placid; 
in fact, she was placid but an insignificant 
part of her waking hours. She was ordi- 
narily filled with emotions that, having no 
outlet, kept her stirred up, half resentful 
and half desirous of things which she yet 
made no extended effort to obtain. 

Honora told herself daily that she de- 
tested Cottarsport, she intended to sell her 
house, give the proceeds to the town and 
move to Boston. But after three or four 
weeks in the city a sense of weariness and 
nostalgia would descend upon her—the bit- 
terness of her mother lived over again—and 
drive her back to the town she had left with 
such decided expressions of relief. 

This was the root of her not large interest 
in Jason Burrage—he, too, she had always 
felt, had had possibilities outside the local 
life and fish industry; and he had gone forth 
and justified, realized, them. He had broken 
away from the enormous pressure of cus- 
tom, personal habit, and taken from life 
what was his. But she, Honora Canderay, 
had not had the courage to break away 
from an existence without incentive, with- 
out reward. Something of this might com- 
monly find excuse in the fact that she was a 
woman and that the doors of life and expe- 
rience, except one, were closed to her; but 
individually she had little use with this 
supine attitude. Her blood was too domi- 
neering. She consigned such inhibitions to 
pale creatures like Olive Stanes. 


Ix 


HE sun, sinking toward the plum-colored 

hills: on the left, cast a rosy glow over 
low-piled clouds on the far horizon and the 
water of the harbor seemed scattered with 
the petals of crimson peonies. The air 
darkened perceptibly. For a moment the 
gray town on the fading water, the distant 
flushed sky, were charged with the vague 
unrest of the flickering day. Suddenly it 
was colder, and Honora, drawing up her 
shawl, sharply commanded Coggs to drive 
on. 

She was going to fetch Paret Fifield from 
the steam railway station nearest Cottars- 
port. He visited her at regular intervals— 
though the usual period had been doubled 
since she’d seen him—and asked her with 
unfailing formality to be his wife. Why she 
hadn’t agreed long ago—except that Paret 
was Boston personified—she did not under- 
stand. In the moments when she fled to 
the city she always intended to have him 
come to her at once. But scarcely arrived, 
her determination would waver and her 
thoughts automatically, against her will, 
return to Cottarsport. — - 

Studying him as they drove back through 
the early dusk she was surprised that he 
had been so long-suffering. He was not a 
patient type of man; rather he was the 
quietly aggressive, suavely selfish example 
for whom the world, success, had been a 
very simple matter. He was not solemn 
either, or a recluse, as faithful lovers com- 
monly were; but furnished a leading figure 
*n the cotillons and had a nice capacity for 
wine. She said almost complainingly: 

“How young and gay you look, Paret, 
with your lemon verbena.” 

He was, it seemed to her, not entirely at 
ease and almost confused at her statement. 
Nevertheless, he gave his person a swiftly 
complacent glance. 

“7 do seem quite well,’’ he agreed sur- 
prisingly. ‘‘Honora, I’m the next thing to 
fifty. Would anyone guess it?”’ 

This was a new aspect of Paret’s, and 
she studied him keenly with the slightly sa- 
tirical mouth inherited from her father. 
Embarrassment became apparent at his 
exhibition of trivial pride, and nothing more 
was said until, winding through the gloom 
of Cottarsport, they had reached her house. 
Inside there was a wide hall with the stair 
mounting on the right under a paneled arch. 
Mrs. Cozzens, Honora’s aunt and com- 
panion, was in the drawing-room when they 
entered, and greeted Paret Fifield with the 
simple friendliness which, clearly without 
disagreeable intent, she showed only to the 
unquestionable few. 

After dinner, the elder woman winding 
wool from an ivory swift clamped to a 
table, Honora thought that Paret had 

(Continued on Page 37) 


That Foster 
Friction Plug 
Prevents Slipping 
It is one of the distinc- 
tive features which have 
led millions of people 
who desire sure-footed- 
ness and safety to choose 
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in preference to heels 
that let you slip. Then 
Cat’s Paw Heels are so 
comfortable. They give 
you a buoyant, elastic 
stride that makes walk- 
ing a genuine pleasure. 


No holes to track mud or 
ditt. No marring of your 
polished floors. Important 
features which make it de- 
sirable to equip the family 
shoes with Cat’s Paws. They 
wear longer than ordinary 
heels and cost no more. 


Black, white or tan. For men, 
women and children—all dealers. 


Foster Rubber Company 
105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Originators and patentees 
of the Foster Friction Plug 
which prevents slipping 
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In spite of unprecedented rail delays, the 
delivery of United States Tires has kept 
pace with the ever increasing demand. 


The United States Rubber Company 
has 47 large factories. From each one we 
have kept shipments moving. 


The freight congestion throughout the 
East has been terrific. 


But from our great Hartford plant we 
have supplied the tremendous metropol- 
itan demand for United States Tires. 


About Detroit the railroads were equally 
overloaded. Our Detroit factory, with its 
fleet of motor vehicles, kept deliveries of 
United States Tires moving steadily to 
the enormous automobile factories in the 
city and outlying towns. 


United States Tubes and Tire Accessories 
Have All the Sterling Worth and Wear that 
Make United States Tires Supreme. 
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Foreseeing the probable conditions last 
fall, we stocked up our branches remote 
from factories. 


All through the winter we have made 
prompt and certain deliveries to the thou- 
sands of United States Tire dealers. Motor 
trucks have been an important factor in 
accomplishing this. 


Also—we have helped relieve the -rail- 
roads, by undertaking our own short hauls 
with the several hundred motor vehicles 
we operate. 

Many other large industrial concerns 


have utilized their motor transportation 
facilities in the same way. 


‘Roya ‘Plain’ 


‘Usco’ 
oa SN 


the Short Haul 


March some 
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By taking a large share of the short 
haul work, automobiles—passenger anc 
commercial—have done much to cl 


the channels of industry. 


{ 
Keep the rails clear of everything you 


can haul yourself. Use your car or truch 
wherever possible. 


Equip it with the tires that will giv 
you the utmost in satisfactory service, 


—the service that has made United State: 
Tires supreme in the minds of hundred. 
of thousands of American motorists,” 
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—the service that is plainly reflected i 
the phenomenal increases in the sale 0 
United States Tires. 


Also Tires for Motor Trucks, 
Motorcycles, Bicycles 
and Aéroplanes. 
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(Continued from Page 35) 
never been so vivacious, positively he was 
silly. For no comprehensible reason her 
mind turned to Jason Burrage striding with 
a lowered head, in his incongruous clothes, 
through the town of his birth. 

“T wonder, Paret,’’ she remarked, “‘if 
uu remember two men who went from 
ere to California about ten years ago! 
Well, one of them is back with his pockets 
full of gold, and asilk hat. He was engaged 
to Olive Stanes. I suppose their wedding 
will happen at any time. You see, he was 
faithful like yourself, Paret.”’ 

The man’s back was toward her; he was 
examining, as he had for every visit Honora 
could recall, the curious objects in a lac- 

uered cabinet brought from overseas by 

thiel Canderay, and it was a noticeably 
Jong time before he turned. Mrs. Cozzens, 
the Shetland converted into a ball, rose and 
announced her intention of retiring—a thin, 
erect figure in black moiré, with a long 
countenance and agate-brown eyes, seed 
pearls and gold band bracelets and Venetian 
point cap. 

When she had gone the silence in the 
room became oppressive. Honora was think- 
ing of her life in connection with Paret 
Fifield, wondering if she could ever bring 
herself to marry him. She would have to 
decide soon; it seemed incredible that he 
was nearing fifty. Why, it must have been 

n years ago when he first 

“Honora,” he pronounced, leaning for- 
ward in his chair, ‘I came prepared to tell 
you a particular thing, but I find it much 
‘more difficult than I had anticipated.” 

_ “T know,” she replied, and her voice, the 
fact she stated, seemed to come from a 
eonsciousness other than hers; ‘‘you are 
going to get married.” : 
“Exactly,” he told her with a deep re- 
lieved sigh. 

She had on a dinner dress looped with a 
' silk ball fringe, and her fingers automatically 
played with the hanging ornaments as she 
studied him with a composed face. 

- “How old is she, Paret?’’ Honora asked. 
He cleared his throat in an embarrassed 
‘manner. “Not quite twenty, I believe.” 

She nodded, and her expression grew 
imperceptibly colder. A slight but actual 

irritation at him, a palpable anger, shocked 
| her, which she was careful to screen from 

her manner and voice. 

“You will be very happy, certainly. A 
ct wife would suit you perfectly. You 
ave kept splendidly young, Paret.” 

“She is really a superb creature, Ho- 

nora,” he proceeded gratefully. “I must 
bring her to you. But I am going to miss 
this.” He indicated the grave chamber in 
' which they sat, the white marble. mantel 
and high mirror, the heavy mahogany set- 
tled back in half shadow, the dark velvet 
| draperies of the large windows sweeping 
from alabaster cornices. 

“Sometimes I feel like burning it to the 
ground,” she asserted, rising. ‘‘I would if 
T could burn all that it signifies; yes, anda 
great deal of myself too.” She raised her 
arms in a vivid, passionate gesture. “Leave 
it all behind and sail up to Java Head and 
through the Sunda Strait, into life!” 

After the difficulty of his announcement 
Paret Fifield talked with animation about 
his plans and approaching marriage. Ho- 
- nora wondered at the swiftness with which 

she—for so long a fundamental part of his 

thought—had dropped from his mind. It 
had the aspect of a physical act of seclusion, 
as if a door had been closed upon her, the 
last, perhaps, leading out of her isolation. 

Shé hadn’t been at all sure that she would 

not marry Paret; to-day she had almost 

decided in favor of it. 

A girl not quite twenty! She had been 
only twenty when Paret Fifield had first 
danced with her. He had been interested 
immediately. It was difficult for her to 
realize that she was now thirty-five, soon 
forty would be upon her, and then a gray 
reach. She didn’t feel any older than she 
had, well—on the day that Jason Burrage 
departed for California. There wasn’t a 
line on her face; no trace, yet, of time on 
her spirit or body; but the dust must 
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inevitably settle on her as it did on a vase 
standing unmoved on ashelf. A vase was 
a tranquil object, well suited to glimmer 
from a corner through a decade; but she 
was different. The heritage of her father’s 
voyaging stirred in her, together with the 
negation that held her stationary. A third 
state—a hot rebellion—poured through her 
while she listened to Paret’s facile periods. 
Really he was rather ridiculous about the 
girl. She was conscious of the dull pounding 
of her heart. 
x 

HE morning following was remarkably 
warm and still; and after Paret Fifield 

had gone Honora made her way slowly 
down to the bay. The sunlight lay like 
thick yellow dust on the warehouses and 
docks, and the water filled the sweep of 
Cottar’s Neck with a solid and smoothly 
blue expanse. A fishing boat, newly ar- 
rived, was being disgorged of partly cured 
haddock. The cargo was loaded into a 
wheelbarrow, transferred to the wharf, and 
there turned into a basket on a weigh- 
ing scale, checked by a silent man in series 
of marks on asmall book, and carried away. 
Beyond were heaped corks and spread nets. 

When Honora walked without an objec- 
tive purpose she always came finally to the 
water. It held no surprise for her; there 
was practically nothing she was directly 
interested in seeing. She stood, as at pres- 
ent, gazing down into the tide clasping the 
piles or away at the horizon, the Narrows 
opening upon the sea. She exchanged un- 
remarkable sentences with familiar figures, 
watched the men swab decks or tail new 
cordage through blocks, and looked up 
absently at the spars of the schooners lying 
at anchor. : 

She had put on a summer dress again of 
white India barége, a little hat with a 
lavender bow, and stood with her silk shawl 
on an arm. The stillness of the day was 
broken only by the creak of the wheelbar- 
row. 

Last night she had been rebellious, but 
now a lassitude had settled over her: all 
emotion seemed blotted out by the pouring 
yellow light of the sun. 

At the side of the wharf a small ware- 
house held several men in the office, the 
smoke of pipes lifting slowly from the open 
door; and at the sound of footfalls she 
turned and saw Jem Stanes entering the 
building. His expression was surprisingly 
morose. It was,she thought again, as she 
had of Jason Burrage striding darkly along 
the street, singularly inopportune at the 
arrival of so much good fortune. A burr of 
voices, thickened by the salt spray of many 
sea winds, followed. She heard laughter, 
and then Jem’s voice, indistinguishable but 
sullenly angry. 

Honora progressed up into the town, 
walked past the courthouse square, and 
met Jason at the corner of the street. “I 
am glad to have a chance to welcome you,” 
she said, extending her hand. Close to him 
her sense of familiarity faded before the set 
face, the tightly drawn lips and hard gaze. 
She grew a little embarrassed. He had on 
another, still more surprising waistcoat; his 
watch chain was ponderous with gold; but 
dust had accumulated unattended on his 
shoulders, and dimmed the luster of his 
boots. 

“Thank you,” he replied noncommit- 
tally, giving her palm a brief pressure. He 
stood silently, without cordiality, waiting 
for what might follow. 

“You are safely back with the Golden 
Fleece,’ she continued more hurriedly, 
“after yoking the fiery bulls and sailing 
past the island of the sirens.” 

“T don’t know about all that,’’ he said 
stolidly. 

‘Jason and the Argonauts,”’ she insisted, 
conscious of her stupidity. He was far 
more compelling than she had remembered, 
than he appeared from a distance; the 
marked discontent of his earlier years had 
given place to a certain power, repose; the 
romance which she had decided was his 
main characteristic was emphasized. She 
was practically conversing with a discon- 
certing stranger. 
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“Olive was, of course, delighted,’ she 
went resolutely on. ‘‘You must marry 
soon, and build a mansion.” 

“We are not going to marry at all,” he 
stated baldly. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, and then crim- 
soned with annoyance at the involuntary 
syllable. ‘‘That idiot, Olive Stanes!”’ she 
added to herself instantly. Honora could 
think of nothing appropriate to say. 
“That’s a great pity,’’ she temporized. 
Why didn’t the boor help her? Hadn’t he 
the slightest conception of the obligations 
of polite existence? He stood motionless, 
the fingers of one hand clasping a jade 
charm. 

“You must find it pale here after Cali- 
fornia, if what I’ve heard is true,” she 
Seb crisply, then nodded and left 

im. 

That night at supper she repeated the 
burden of what he had told her to her aunt. 

The latter answered in a measured voice 
without any trace of interest: 

“T thought something of the kind had 
happened; the upstairs girl was saying he 
was drunk last night. A habit acquired 
West, I don’t doubt. It is remarkable to 
me, Honora, how you remember one from 
another in Cottarsport. They all appear 
indifferently alike to me. And I am tre- 
mendously upset about Paret.” 

‘Well, I’m not,’’ Honora returned. She 
spoke inattentively, and she was surprised 
at the truth she had voiced. Paret Fifield 
had never become a necessary part of her 
existence. Except for the light he had shed 
upon herself—the sudden glimpse of multi- 
plying years and theemptiness of her days— 
his marriage was unimportant. She would 
miss him exactly as she might a piece of 
furniture that had been removed after form- 
ing a familiar spot. She was more engrossed 
in what her aunt had told her about Jason. 

He had been back only two or three days, 
and already lost his promised wife and got 
drunk. The latter was different in Cottars- 
port from San Francisco or even Boston; 
in such a small place as this every act of- 
fered the substance for talk, opinion, as 
long-lived as the elms on the hills. It was 
foolish of him not to go away for such 
excesses. Honora wanted to tell him so. 
She had inherited her father’s attitude 
toward the town, she thought, a personal 
care of Cottarsport as a whole, necessarily 
expressed in an attention toward individual 
actsand people. She wished Jason wouldn’t 
make a fool of himself. Then she recalled 
how ineffectual the same desire, actually 
voiced, had been in connection with Olive 
Stanes. She recalled Olive’s horrified face 
as she, Honora, had said, ‘Grace he 
damned!” It was all quite hopeless. “I 
think I’ll move to the city,’”’ she informed 
her aunt. 

The latter sighed, from, Honora knew, a 
sense of superior knowledge. 

After supper she deserted the more fa- 
miliar drawing-room for the chamber across 
the wide hall. A fire of coals was burning 
in an open grate, but there was no other 
light. Honora sat at a piano with a ponder- 
ous ebony case and picked out Violetta’s 
first aria from Traviata. The round, sweet 
notes seemed to float away palpable and 
intact into the gloom. It was an unusual 
mood, and when it had gone she looked 
back at it in wonderment and distrust. 
Her customary inner rebellion reéstablished 
itself perhaps more vigorously than before; 
she was charged with energy, with vital 
promptings, but found wo opportunity, 
promise, of expression or accomplishment. 

The warm sun lingered for a day or so 
more, and then was obliterated by an im- 
ponderable bank of fog that rolled in 
through the Narrows, over Cottar’s Neck, 
and changed even the small confines of the 
town into a vast labyrinth. That in turn 
was dissipated by a swinging eastern storm 
tipped with hail, which left stripped trees 
on an ashen-blue sky and dark, frigid water 
slapping uneasily at the water front. 

Honora Canderay’s states of mind were 
as various and similar. 
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HE comfort which 

dealers offer you in 
men’s shoes marked with my 
name comes largely from care- 
fully designed lasts. 

The dealer also points to the 
fact that the workmanship in- 
side my shoes is unusual. There 
are no welty seams, knotted 
threads or harsh linings to irri- 
tate your feet. 

“ >} 

Crossett Walking Boots and Ox- 
fords for Women contain the same 
fine leather and workmanship. 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT, Inc. 
Makers North Abington, Mass. 
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“TRENCH HAT” 


f Reg he 


$2. $20 sweet 


A distinctively new ladies’ hat for motoring, 


LADIES’ 


golfing and general wear. Comes in a wide 
variety of tweeds, novelty suitings and fancy 
silks. Snappy looking, comfortable and serv- 
iceable. 


FOR SALE BY GOOD HABERDASHERS 
AND DEPARTMENT STORES 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


Your dealer can supply you if you insist. If he 
will not do so, remit direct to us, stating prefer- 
ence as to dark, medium or light pattern, and 
whether small, medium or large size is required. 
We will see that you are supplied. 


THE REGAL HAT CO 


Largest Mfg. Distributors of 
Cloth Headwear in America 
Regal Bldg., 643 to 651 So. Wells St. 
CHICAGO 
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The Name and Year 
of Manufacture 


is rolled into every length of 
Byers Pipe for identification 
and to facilitate future obser- 
vations as to its life in service. 
Watch and compare Byers with 
the life of other pipe, claimed 
to be its equal. ‘‘The year in 
every length’? expresses the 
desire of the manufacturers to 
be judged in the future, as in 
the past, by the actual per- 
formance of their product. 


Explanation of Chart 


The black dots represent pipe in serv- 
ice. The gray dots represent pipe 
rusted out. Each dot represents one 
installation. The entire showing is 
based on actual condition of pipe in 90 
installations under the severest service. 
There are 65 dots in each yearly divi- 
sion for Byers Pipe and 25 dots in 
each ‘‘Not Byers’’ division. What 
happened to each of these installations 
from year to year is apparent from 
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HAT Happened to the 
Pipes in 90 Installations 


HE chart below shows what happened to the hot water pipes in 90 

installations under very severe corrosive conditions. In 65 of these 

installations the pipe was found to be of the Byers quality, and in 25 
installations other pipe only slightly cheaper in first cost. All the pipe was 
standard weight, galvanized. 


The average life of Byers Pipe was 14 years and of the cheaper pipe 
7 years. An even greater difference in service would be shown under more 
normal conditions, where Byers has a life upwards of thirty, forty and 
fifty years. 


In power and industrial plants, and in buildings, large and small, Byers 
Pipe has demonstrated, by service records extending over 50 years, a 
striking superiority over pipe not manufactured with the same careful 
regard to preserving all the qualities which have made the old iron so 
famous for its rust resistance. 

Never has this superiority of Byers Pipe been more clearly demonstrated than in 
recent years, installed in severe service side by side with cheaper pipe embodying 


every improvement which science has been able to effect—pipe claimed to be in every 
respect the equal of Byers. 


While in price not the cheapest pipe obtainable, Byers Pipe still costs five or ten 
times less than pipe made of metals which are far from having a correspondingly longer life. 


From every angle, therefore, Byers Pipe is the cheapest, measured by the standard 


the chart. of cost per year of service, in which the expense of installation or replacement is 
necessarily included. 
2 Send for copy of complete report on ‘‘An 

Sees Sees CaSO CESS SSSR CCS Cone ee Investigation of Pipe Corrosion,’’ showing 
NOT @@@eeeeece service records from 125 installations. 
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LETTERS FROM THE 


of meat is a slice about as big as the 
average saucer. Each prisoner, after re- 
ceiving his portion of cereal-and-vegetable 
stew, passed before the prisoner cook, who 
popped into his can a piece of meat. 

There are tricks in all trades, and there 
is an underground life in every prison. The 
French officer who escorted me was talking 
about the arrangements of the camp, so 
that his eye was not on the meat kettle but 
on my face. But I was watching the cook. 
And I noticed him, now and then, slip not 
one piece of meat but two into certain cans. 


_ [noticed also that when this happened the 


man just back of the favored prisoner made 
a low but violent remark from the corner 
of his mouth. Doubtless the cook had 
found this day’s supply of meat a little 
larger than usual and was favoring his 
friends. 


Studious Prisoners 


This camp, like all the other large ones, 
has a Y. M. C. A. hut, installed by the 
Americans before April, 1917, and run 
since by the Swiss. It is a bright little spot 
ina dour world. There are tables, benches, 
pictures; a stage at one end holds now a 


 full-decked Christmas tree. A prisoner was 


tuning the piano for a concert that night; 


in the little dressing room behind the stage . 


were instruments for a full orchestra. As I 
have said before, the camp harbored sey- 
eral hundred newly captured prisoners, 
waiting assignment. So when we entered, 
the place was packed. The prisoners sat at 
the tables, absorbed in books. At the 
growling command of asergeant they sprang: 
to attention; and then, on a gesture from 
the French officer who accompanied me, 
sat down again and resumed their books. I 
passed from table to table. One or two 
were reading novels, one was transcribing 
music; the rest were studying. Over the 
circulating library of some fifteen hundred 
volumes presided a tall good-looking Ba- 
varian. He was, he informed me in excel- 
lent French, not only the librarian but the 
schoolmaster. 

“Others come in and out,” he said, ‘‘who 
ean teach certain branches, and we organ- 
ize classes accordingly while they are here. 
I instruct in French and mathematics. I 


_ was a teacher before the war.” 


“What branches are they studying here 
now?” I asked. 

“French, English, Spanish, mathematics, 
mechanical drawing and the theory of 
music,”’ he replied. 

Letters I have seen recently from French 
prisoners in Germany show that they fol- 
low the same course—wherever they have 
leisure and instructors they employ the 
time in learning something. Last summer 
I visited the British internment camps in 
Switzerland. The inmates, or at least such 
of them as had recovered their physical 
strength, were playing football and cricket; 
the rest, in great numbers, were attending 
the matches. I suppose if we ever lose any 
considerable number of prisoners our men 
will do the same. For a long time I have 
been wondering if, in this age of brain, the 
English-speaking races have not overdone 
their passion for sport. 


Paris, December Thirty-first. 
Still chasing after German prisoners; 
but really, one-camp is so like all the others 
that I have little to add to my impressions 
of the first day. One thing I have settled in 


_my mind, and I record it here to contro- 


vert some whispering propaganda going 
forward in the United States: The German 
prisoner in France is not badly treated. He 
is better housed than in the rest stations of 
hisownarmy. He is not overworked; he is 
not abused physically; his clothing though 
not beautiful is warm enough. He is infi- 
nitely better fed than the German civilian 
workingman; probably, in the present state 
of affairs, as well as the average French 
workingman. 

Yesterday, for variety, I saw a compound 
of Austrians, turned over to the French by 
the Serbians, who haveno territory wherein 
to keep prisoners. They live about like 
the German prisoners except that they get 
a full reservist’s allowance of meat—two 
hundred and fifty grams a day where the 
Germans get only eighty-six. This is be- 
cause the Austrians have never cut down 
the meat ration of their prisoners. As 
everywhere they give a more likable impres- 
sion than the soldiers of their ally. 


(Continued from Page 12) 


This camp, I find, has its own troubles. 
It contains not only Germanic and Hunga- 
rian Austrians but real Germans and Croa- 
tians. These last fought for Austria against 
their collective will, and Croatians are 
scarcely considered by the French as pris- 
oners of war—merely rescued unfortunates. 
Now it has been found impossible to work 
the three elements together; and at present 
they live in separate compounds, with 
barbed wire between. For the Austrians 
and Germans call the Croatians traitors, 
the Germans call the Austrians military 
slackers and incompetents, the Austrians 
call the Germans slave drivers, while the 
Croatians call the Austrians and Germans 
everything their tongues can command. So 
there were fights with picks, shovels, crow- 
bars and fists until the French were forced 
to separate these dear allies. 

Going down by train I fell in with a 
pleasant-spoken little French seeond lieu- 
tenant. The conversation inevitably,drifted 
to the question of the duration of the war. 
The lieutenant laughed. 

“Tt has lasted five years for me,” hesaid. 

‘Five years!’ I exclaimed. 

“Five years of the army at any rate,” he 
responded. ‘‘The end of my service with 
the colors was near—or I thought it was— 
when the war broke.” 

“Then you were at the Marne 

“The Marne; the Aisne; Flanders; 
Champagne, 1915; Verdun—oh, a monot- 
ony of Verdun; the Somme; the Cham- 
pagne again this year,” he replied. 

He was, it appears, a clerk in a famous 
Parisian fur house before he was called to 
the colors. He got his commission last 
year and is now in the tank service. He 
wears on his right arm the notch of one 
wound. 

“T hope I come through it,” he said, 
“though somehow any life except the army 
seems impossible to me just now. But I 
want to see what happens afterward—rey- 
olutions, likely.”’ 

“What kind of revolutions?” I asked. 

“Oh, economic. Europe will go red, I 
suppose. And understand me, monsieur, 
I am no socialist. I don’t care—except to 
watch. But I want to say when I am old 
that I have lived through such times!” 


” 


MARSEILLES, January 5, 1918. 

“Even the weather has gone mad!” 
remarked the Spanish boots of this hotel, 
with whom I passed the time of day this 
morning. 

I had put off a necessary trip to the south 
of France until January, hoping thereby to 
cheat the weather a little. When on the 
night of the second I established myself in 
the sleeping car—reservations booked two 
weeks in advance—the conductor remarked 
that we should probably be late in getting 
to Marseilles; it was snowing ahead, and 
most of the day trains had not yet arrived. 
As a matter of fact we were more than two 
days in reaching Marseilles, when we 
should have been fourteen hours. There 
was a thirty-hour stop at Lyons, and the 
corresponding train to ours which left next 
day caught up with us. In the Midi of 
France it snows about as often as it does in 
California. But on this New Year’s day, 
though only a light film of snow troubled 
Paris and the battlefields of the north, more 
than a foot fell on the region from Lyons 
south. I hear to-day that for the first time 
in the memory of living man there was 
snow in North Africa. The snowplows of 
France, such as they are, have been sent 
up to keep open the traffic behind the battle 
lines. 


Marseilles Like San Francisco 


To make matters worse, the French 
armies in Italy are reénforced and supplied 
by these southern lines. Then, too, some of 
the older classes of troops, returned to their 
farms last year, have been called up again 
to dig in against the much advertised Ger- 
man drive; they are going forward. In war 
the civilian waits. We waited for thirty 
hours in Lyons and vicinity. The heat in 
our train gave out; though bundled in all 
our wraps we shivered. In the little hotel 
of a suburb where first we stopped we made 
a luncheon on eggs, wine and cheese. In 
Lyons proper, into which we pulled during 
the afternoon, the station buffet managed 
an acceptable dinner. The next morning 
the passengers of three or four south-bound 
trains were shoved in on us, filling corridors, 
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compartments and platforms to suffoca- 
tion. In the afternoon we made a halting 
start and ran, with many a long stop, 
southward. It was one o’clock in the morn- 
ing when we reached Marseilles. Probably 
this is the greatest railroad tie-up that 
France has ever known; but it followed the 
strangest freak of the weather which has 
occurred in this generation. 


MARSEILLES, January Tenth. 

Something about this city—the oldest 
port in Western Europe—dimly reminds 
one of San Francisco, almost the youngest 
great port in the whole world. That 
resemblance is hard to describe. Partly, I 
suppose, it is due to the manner in which 
both cities spill over hills, partly it is the 
rush of bubbling life in the streets, and 
partly the mixture of races which one may 
see in an afternoon’s walk. Here, however, 
the racial differences advertise themselves 
to the casual eye; for San Francisco never 
saw such variety of costume. Arab sheiks 
from the French possessions of North 
Africa glide down the street like ghosts, 
their white burnooses drawn over their 
heads against the mistral, the cold wind, 
blowing now full blast. Colonial troops, in 
red fezzes and baggy trousers often of the 
same color, splash every group. The black 
race is represented by a dozen varieties of 
negro, 


A Cosmopolitan Crowd 


Not very far away the British have 
a hospital for their tropic-blooded East 
Indian troops; tall, broad-shouldered, thin- 
shanked fellows, their khaki turbans.fram- 
ing heads like those of Grecian statuary, 
come swinging about every corner. Down 
on the docks of the old port you see gangs 
of little yellow Tonkinese laborers, clad in 
baggy khaki with blue flat caps over their 
black bushes of hair or their pigtails. Be- 
side them, like as not, will be a working 
party of Arabs from the North African 
possessions—ragged and dirty often, but 
still tremendously dignified in their red 


fezzes and their long cloaks. To get the | 


picture you must add to this every variety 
of French uniform and swarms of Marseilles 
girls with a touch of Parisian chic in their 
costumes and of pagan Italian beauty in 
their faces. 

This jumble is best seen between four and 
six of any afternoon on the Canabiére, the 
famous downtown street of Marseilles—its 
Broadway. Even in these chilly days the 
broad sidewalks cannot accommodate the 
crowds which spill out onto the pavement. 
In winter the sidewalk cafés roof them- 
selves over with glass like a conservatory; 
inside, a coal stove burns red hot. Soif one 
has the foresight to come early he may 
indulge, spite of the weather, the French 
national sport of sipping a drink while 
viewing the passing throng. 

Everywhere are unusual meetings; for 
this, even in peace, is one of the world’s 
romantic ports. Last night I found myself 
dining at the next table to one man in 
American khaki and another in British 
merchant-marine uniform. The American, 
who for six months has been driving am- 
munition up to the French lines, had a 
week’s leave and chose to spend it in satis- 
fying his curiosity about the Midi. The 
Briton had been torpedoed not so very long 
before—it was, however, the American who 
mentioned this fact to me; whereat the 
Briton blushed and looked embarrassed. 

“A terrible experience!”’ said I. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he replied; ‘“‘it was 
the third time.” 

“How did you get away?”’ I asked. 

“We just got into the boats.” 

Being the main gate of French sea 
traffic, the most considerable port, all 
things considered, in the Mediterranean, 
the city reaches out to all kinds of queer 
world corners. At tea yesterday I met a 
Frenchwoman just up from St. ,Helena, 
sacred to the memory of Napoleon; her 
husband is there yet. An engineer with 
whom I had a talk on the business of the 
harbor was called home by the war from 
the back country of Morocco. Too old for 
military service he replaces in the corps of 
harbor engineers a younger man called to 
the colors. The efficient gentleman who 
manages the Marseilles Chamber of Com- 
merce was born in French Indo-China, has 
all his business interests in the colonies and 
has lived more years abroad than in France. 
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Again: To-day I met a Belgian family— 
the wife a born Frenchwoman—who lived 
in Turkey, the enemy’s country, during the 
first two years of the great war. They were 
never interned or much circumscribed in 
their movements; their daughter served as 
a Red Cross nurse with an American unit, 
giving equal care to wounded Turks and 
wounded British prisoners. 

How they got away I did not ask. Such 
questions are sometimes embarrassing in 
this war world. 


It is recorded that one day an American | 


gentleman of color reported at one of our 
Swiss consulates. He had just arrived from 
the Balkans, via Austria, and he wanted a 
passport. 

“How did you manage to get here with- 
out a passport?”’ asked the consul suspi- 
ciously. 

“Tt was this-ah way,’ replied the 
man of color. ‘I went to the embassy fo’ to 
git mah passpoht distended, but they told 
me it had suspired.”’ 

“Then how on earth did you get out of 
Austria?” 

“ Ah jest eased out!” 

Many people who appear in unexpected 
places have just eased out—discovered 
some flaw in the system, of which they have 
taken advantage. And for the benefit of 
others who wish to do the same they are 
cautious about telling how it was done. 


MARSEILLES, January Fourteenth. 

The Caporetto disaster to the Italian 
Army came, as I can testify from personal 
observation, like a bolt out of the blue. 
One day the Italian Army, facing an attack 
which looked no more serious than others 
which they had sustained without even 
losing ground, was holding beautifully; the 
next day the two armies on the right wing 
were going backward in what seemed like a 
rout. 

The French council of war met at once 
to consider the problem of sending reén- 
forcements. While they debated someone 
in authority sent this preliminary telegram 
to the traffic manager of the Paris-Lyon- 
Marseille railroad, the main artery between 
France and Italy: 

“How soon after notice could you begin 
continuous transportation of thousand 
troops into Italy?”” The number which I 
have represented by a dash means an army 
large enough to have turned the scale in any 
previous war—more troops, probably, than 
Bes monicane have at present on French 
soil. 

“ Kighteen hours,” came back the prompt 
answer. 

Almost immediately came the order, ‘‘Go 
ahead!” 

In less than eighteen hours thereafter, 
loaded troop trains were running smoothly, 
on a headway of a half an hour or better— 
in some cases much better—into Italy. 


French Efficiency 


Now if this story had been told of the 
Germans we should marvel, saying: ‘“‘ What 
characteristic efficiency!’’ The other na- 
tions have efficiencies of their own, as mar- 
velous as those of the Teutons. The French, 
indeed, rise in emergencies to super- 
efficiencies, which they compensate for by 
slacking off a great deal when the emergency 
is over. But the other nations lack the 
national conceit of the Germans and are 
rather indifferent to self-advertising—an 
exercise of his powers which the German 
loves. 

This anecdote introduces another fact: 
Southern France, the Midi of song, story 
and romance, of soft vistas and baking 
summer heats, of mistral and Tartarin; the 
Provence of the troubadours, of saintly 
tales, of fairy legends—Southern France is 
largely inhabited by a set of first-class, 
intensive hustlers. Else Marseilles would 
not be what it is—the leading port of 
the Mediterranean, the Continental power 
house for the second greatest colonial em- 
pire in the world. It has the oldest cham- 
ber of commerce in existence; and that 
institution, housed in the most conspicuous 
building of the city next to the Cathedral, 
really does things. Fall in with a’ Marse- 
illais man of affairs and he talks to you not 
about beauty and romance, but about 
colonial trade, after-war plans and harbor 
improvement—always harbor improve- 
ment. 

I mentioned yesterday toa business man 


the strange, indefinable resemblance be- 


tween his city and San Francisco. 


“Ah, if we only had San Francisco Har- | 


bor!”’ he sighed. 
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In connection with that matter of harbor 
improvements: Since the war Marseilles 
has thrown down her gauntlet to Fate. In 
spite of great obstacles she has completed 
the borings for her canal tunnel. I will not 
go into the details of that enormous piece 
of engineering; and indeed the geography 
of itis too complex to be understood without 
the aid of maps and drawings. It is enough 
to say that Marseilles lies near the mouth 
of the mighty Rhone, navigable all the way 
to Switzerland. However, barges making 
the Rhone trip must, before docking in 
Marseilles proper, run out into the open 
Mediterranean, often too stormy for craft 
of this type. The plan of parallel canals 
near the mouth of the Rhone, ending in a 
canal tunnel through the hills which fringe 
the town, originated with Napoleon. He 
lost his empire before he could carry the 
design through. The plan, revised and ex- 
tended a few years ago, includes now not 
only the parallel canals and the tunnel but a 
system of breakwaters, together with the 
opening and dredging of a basin that will 
afford a haven to larger ships and greatly 
increase the port facilities. 


The Heights of French Genius 


However, the tunnel, as the engineers of 
Marseilles revised Napoleon’s plan, was the 
big piece of work. It was afoot when the 
war broke; and Marseilles, spite of war, 
kept right on, bent on completing the bor- 
ings—to carry the project past the point 
where it was possible to turn back. Labor 
was hard to get; they used old men, boys, 
Italians, Spaniards, German prisoners. 
Before the state of the labor market grew 
so tight that every hand was needed for 
war work or agriculture they had finished 
the bore and cased it all the way with stone. 
Its length, seven miles or so, is not excep- 
tional but—as any Marseillais will tell 
you at the drop of a hat—it has the widest 
bore of any tunnel in the world. The 
channel will be large enough to accommo- 
date a double stream of barges, allowing 
for the proper footpaths and towpaths. 
That channel, eleven feet in depth, is not 
yet dug. That is left for after the war and 
will take at least two years. But at least 
the tunnel is driven. All this the resident 
engineer of the job explained to me as we 
stood on a bridge across its gaping mouth, 
watching a squad of German prisoners 
lazily setting the last of the stonework, 
while another squad, over on our right, 
lazily sharpened tools at a forge. 

An American resident during the days of 
our neutrality interviewed one of those 
same German prisoners. 

“Tt is well that we finish this work,” said 
the Teuton. “It will be all ready for Ger- 
many when we come and take it and make 
it efficient!” 

In that remark was a revelation of the 
German attitude toward France. For a 
generation the Germans have been ranging 
this smiling land, taking notes and snorting 
at the evidences of French inefficiency as 
measured by German standards. ‘‘Give us 
this country and we’ll make a country of 
it,” they said among themselves. Now by 
and large the Frenchman is not so efficient 
as the German, just because he does not 
care to be. This proceeds not from any in- 
feriority of intelligence—the French have 
probably more intelligence of all kinds than 
any other race. The Frenchman has sim- 
ply not been willing to pay the price of a 
hundred per cent efficiency. His race has 
been civilized for a long, long time. It 
had seats of learning when the Teutons 
were just coming down from the trees. In 
his journey through life he prefers, instead 
of making records, to pick a few flowers by 
the way—an attitude of mind which would 
have been comprehensible to the German 
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of 1840, but which gets the German of 1918 
on his blind side. But, as I remarked a few 
days ago, when the emergency comes—as 
at Verdun in 1916 for example—the French 
are capable of reaching genius heights in 
their performance. I repeat—the French- 
man does not like to advertise himself; 
perhaps because he has too much sense of 
humor. No such sense restrains the 
German. 

Your Frenchman, in fact, is likely to have 
the cynical pose on things in general. When 
affairs are going well he plays to you and 
himself that they are going ill. When they 
are going ill he plays that they are desper- 
ate. He doesn’t really believe that, I 
think; he’s preparing himself for an agree- 
able surprise. 

Once I gave a light for his cigarette to a 
French soldier who was crawling through 
a communication trench toward the fatal 
shell holes of Verdun. Those were the days 
of the great attack on Fleury, when the 
losses were unprecedented even in modern 
war. 

“How long is this war going to last?’’ he 
asked me. 

“T can’t even guess,” said I. 

“Well,”’ said he as he shifted his pack 
one went on, ‘‘I shan’t be here to see the 
end.”’ 

He didn’t really believe that, I think. He 
was preparing himself for his agreeable sur- 
prise when he came out alive. 

If the ermined’ butchers and crowned 
hogs of Germany really accomplished their 
purpose, took over France and introduced 
“the system,’’ I doubt whether they would 
get better material results than the French. 
Only they would think that they were 
getting better results, and by constant 
advertising would persuade the rest of the 
world to think so. Further, the fruits of 
efficiency would accrue to those same butch- 
ers and hogs—which is the real point. 


MARSEILLES, January Seventeenth. 

The war has produced in Marseilles the 
curious contradictory results on business 
notable throughout all Europe. Retail 
trade up to the time when goods became 
scarce prospered, owing to the rush of 
strangers in and out of the port. All busi- 
ness having to do with freight and freight 
transmission did very well. Manufactures 
were variously affected. Soap making 
from imported coconut and peanut oil, a 
great industry of the district, has been hard 
hit owing to the shortage of sea tonnage. 
At this moment low-grade peanut oil, 
which is the staple material for common 
laundry soap, costs more in Marseilles than 
the best olive oil. The soap factories have 
quit or are marking time. 


A Bumper Olive Crop 


Considering the demand for the raw prod- 
ucts of the soil agriculture in the Midi has 
been doing rather poorly. That is because 
the region raised few staple crops. Owing 
to the fame of their vintages we think of 
Bordeaux, Burgundy and Champagne as 
the distinctive wine regions of France. In 
reality the Midi, producer of medium or 
low quality brands, is the greatest wine 
district of France; the common red “ Pin- 
ard,’’ which is part of every French soldier’s 
ration, comes mainly from the southern 
vineyards. However, wine even in France 
is only a half necessity; and the demand 
hasshrunk. For lack of labor and attention 
the vintages have been small. Worse, 
through that same stringency in the labor 
market pruning and cultivation have been 
skimped, causing a deterioration of vine- 
yard values that will be felt after the war. 
Fresh fruit is an important item here- 
abouts. It is a bulky and perishable prod- 
uct; and the shortage of transportation has 
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made many a commercial tragedy in Mar- 
seilles and vicinity. " 
In this year of bad crops—1917—the goj] 
of the Midi did one glorious thing for 
France. As Germany has learned to her | 
sorrow, fat, either animal or vegetable, is m ; 
prime necessity of life. Now whiletheyield 
of wheat in interior France ran very lowthe 
Midi. came through with a banner olive 
crop—about four times the normal. And — 
olive. oil is pure vegetable fat. The only — 
problem was the picking. This brought an 
urgent call for labor. The olive crop is har- 
vested in the late autumn and early winter, 
the season when all the schools are run- — 
ning. In this emergency the French broke 
for once a rule which they established for 
themselves early in the war—not to let 
the struggle with Germany interfere with 
education. The schools were dismissed for _ 
three weeks or a month, according to the — | 
needs of the various districts, and the 
children were turned into the olive groves. 
Through this stretching of principles the | 
whole crop was saved and the food con- 
troller rendered happy for a few days. | 
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Investments in Jewels 
Other industries struggle along. As for : 
example: This morning the weather broke 
and the warm sun of the Midi came out, } 
Emerging from my hotel I heard a whirring _ 
which struck me somehow as familiar; and _ 
I nearly bumped into a gentleman witha 
painted facé who had just drawn a pistol _ 
from the bosom of his frock coat and who 
registered villainous hatred as he strode — 
through the storm door. By the expressi > 
of the operator I realized at once thatI had 
spoiled thirty feet of film. The company, — 
it appeared, was filming some drama of 
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location. All day they have been working 
at the entrance or about the lobbies. The 
director and the operator are gray-haired 
old boys; the leading juvenile wears in his 
buttonhole the ribbons which show that he _ 
has received the Croix de Guerre and has ~ 
been ‘“‘reformed.”’ He walks with a slight — 
limp, which he manages to control when he — 
is before the camera. The Midi and the 2 
adjacent strip of the Riviera figure in the 
film business of France as Southern Cali- _ 
fornia figures in ours; and the public still _ 
demands new dramas of love and hate and 
laughter—with as little as possible about 
the war, thank you! = 
Finally, I discover at Marseilles a cu- 
riosity of retail trade which I have been 
observing all over Europe—in Geneva as 
well as in Paris, in Milan as well as in 
Madrid. Though fashionable dressmakers 
milliners, specialty shops, perfumers and 
most others who deal with expensive luxu-- | 
ries have been doing badly the jewelers ~ 
have prospered as usual—in many localities 
better than usual. And the better they ar 
the better they do; the little cheap dis- 
pensers of mere trinkets fare as badly as 
most retail tradespeople; it is the fashion- — 
able venders of diamonds and emeralds 
and sapphires who have kept up or in- 
creased their business. .. 
I attribute this to several causes: In 
spite of government regulations, in spite of 
excess-profits taxes, the profiteer is still in 
all countries a phenomenon of war. As we ~ 
know from our own experience during the 
munitions boom, many of these people who 


make money out of war belong to the — 
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nouveau-riche class; wealth has suddenly — 
tumbled into their laps. Spending, likeany 
other activity of the human spirit, grows 
perfect through education. The poor man 
suddenly grown rich in nine cases out of ten — 
makes his first heavy plunge in jewel 
for himself or his family. 
Again—what else is there to buy? He 
has no special temptation to invest in 
country place, for without servants and 
dozen other items not readily to be obtained — 
in wartime he cannot keep it up. He ¢ 
buy an automobile at greatly advanced 
prices; but what good does that do him? 
The government will not: permit him to — 
run it outside his own city limits, and he 
can obtain only the most limited quantities 
of gasoline. But jewelry needs no service 
or upkeep. : 
There is another reason, I think. Noone 
can figure on the economic future of this 
world. The steadiest, most reliable securi- 
ties may be affected, and seriously, before — 
this war is finished. But a diamond is a 
diamond and a ruby a ruby. It will not 
deteriorate in value, Monsieur Newly-Ric 
feels; in the meantime, though he gets no 
interest from it he gets at least glitter and 
personal satisfaction. =t a 
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GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized Series 


LEATHER BELTING 


Tanned by us for belting use 


47 Years of Service 


20-inch and 26-inch Graton & Knight double belts in 
plant of A. G. Dewey Co., Quechee, Vt., the oldest 
satinet mill in the U. S. and the largest in the world. 
NE of these belts was installed in 1870 
and the other in 1880. Both are still 
running, after an average of 42 years of serv- 
ice. Both give evidence of many future 
years of efficient work. 
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for every table 


—and they save baking at home. 


Take advantage of the fact that bakers make 
these good things for you: 


California Raisin Bread 
California Raisin Pie 
Victory Penny-Buns 


New importance is given raisins by our Gov- 
ernment’s official order requiring bakers to 
save sugar, fats and wheat. Raisins are rich 
in natural sugar, so raisin bread needs no other 
sweetening. Raisins improve a// war-breads. 


Raisin foods appeal to the woman who saves 
wisely. She knows that butter is not needed 
with raisin bread and raisin buns. The raisins 
make these foods delicious and their juiciness 
aids mastication the same as butter. 


Raisins are High-Power Food 


Raisins are food of highest value. Raisins con- 
tain 1,560 energy-producing units per pound. 
Beefsteak supplies 1,090, and eggs 695. Com- 
pare these food values. Compare prices. See 
how raisins excel in high value and low price. 


This 1s True Economy 


Raisin foods from the bake-shop sound the 
true note of economy. For they are baked in 
large quantities and sold at low-margin prices. 
Use Sun-Maid Raisins in all plain foods: In 
boiled rice, cereals, corn meal mush, corn 


bread. 


You can eat Razsin Candy with zest and a clear 
conscience because raisins in candy save sugar. 


Send a post card for FREE recipe book sug- 
gesting many ways of using raisins. 
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This is the Sun-Maid Trade- 
Mark. It is on every pack- 
age of Sun-Maid Raisins. 
See that it is on the package 
you buy. 


Three Varieties 


Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins 
(seeds removed); Sun-Maid 
Seedless Raisins (grown 
without a seed); Sun-Maid 
Raisin Clusters: (on the 
stem). 


California Associated Raisin Co. 
Membership, 8,000 Growers 


Fresno, California 
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Victory Penny-Luns 
Buy them at l cent each wherever you buy bread. Their presence on your table means 


you are conserving food. For these buns save sugar, fats and wheat. Delicious and 
highly nutritious. 


California Raisin Bread 
This is the bread of high nutrition. ‘The raisins displace wheat and supply added rich | 
favor and greater food value. Buy it of bakers and grocers. 


Full of juicy, thin-skinned raisins. It is the ideal war-time dessert because it fills the 
bill as a delicious sweet and a high-power food. And it’s inexpensive, At bakeries, 


groceries and restaurants. 
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Constantia, Beatrice and the boys. They all kissed him, 
and stood or sat about the bed, his wife holding one hand 
and Phil the other. He hardly knew by what signs they 
judged, since he felt but little weaker than on other days 
and not much more pain. They seemed to know, however, 
that the time had come, and to treat him a little like the 
jailers and sheriffs who notify the condemned that the 
supreme minute is approaching. 
He could only let them do as they thought right, fixing 
his eyes somewhat vacantly on a picture which had long 
hung at the foot of his bed, and which was a favorite. It 
was a steel engraving of Holman Hunt’s Light of the World, 
purchased on his honeymoon, after Emily and he had seen 
‘the original at Oxford. Neither of them had been expert 
critics of painting, but they had stood together and spoken 
of the light thrown out by the lantern in the Saviour’s hand 
as one of the most beautiful things they knew. For the 
figure and face they had not cared. They had cared for 
nothing but that light. For him, if not for her, it had 
remained a lasting memory. He had been able to see it in 
the steel engraving’s black-and-white splotch during all 
the intervening years, and to identify its glow with England 
and Oxford, and young love and his soul’s striving. 
And he saw it now. It was odd—but he did. It posi- 
tively burned in the lantern. He was glad of the illusion, 
because it helped him, he thought, to get nearer the last 
minute without knowing it. It would come, of course— 
that last minute. There would be an instant, perhaps in 
half an hour, when his soul would tear its way out of his 
body, and he should be thrust, a naked, quivering bundle 
of spiritual nerves, before angels and archangels and prin- 
cipalities and powers, and a God whose first question would 
he that which was put to Cain: ‘‘What hast thou done?” 
If, then, he was not to hear the sentence, ‘‘ Depart from me, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire,” it would only be because 
there had been a cross on Calvary. Mentally he clung to 
that cross as he watched the light grow brighter and 
brighter in the lantern in the print. 
He was dimly conscious of a man he knew, a brother 
clergyman who had administered the last sacrament to 
him on the previous day, coming into the room and kneel- 
ing at his bedside. Dimly he was conscious that the family 
knelt down and that there were prayers. They were 
‘prayers that came to him as if from such a long way off 
as hardly to reach his ear. When the murmur of “Our 
Father” traveled up it was like a rumble from a world 
below him. He tried to join init; but he couldn’t keep his 
mind on the phrases. He couldn’t keep his mind on the 
phrases because of the shining of the light. It was becom- 
ing an amazing light, bursting the limits of the lantern, 
making glory of the figure, making beauty of the face, 
turning the crown of thorns into jewels, and throwing a 
sunshine brighter than the sunshine on the wall. 
It was a pleasant illusion, he told himself—the action of 
the self-administered spiritual drug he distrusted and yet 
relied on. At any rate, it made things easier. It gave him 
a sense of relief that might even be called physical. He 
noticed, all at once, that his pain was gone. That, of course, 
was illusion too—probably no more 
than the end of his power to feel; but 
the iron claws that Hutchinson’s dis- 
ease had dug into his flesh had loos- 
ened their grip. He was 
breathing easily for the 
first time in months. 
Had he not known that 
he couldn’t really be bet- 
ter, he would have been 
tempted to say he was 
well. He would have 

been able to get up; only 
that it was so delicious to 
lie thereseemingly free— 
he reminded himself that 
it could be no more than .« 
seemingly free—from 
torture, and with his 
mental burdens gone. 
What had dispelled them he didn’t si 
know; but it was a fact that they fi 
had rolled away. 


Iv 


“MMAIS is rest!”” he murmured 
to himself. . Pe 

Avoice answered him promptly: 4 i 7.4 

“Yes; it’s rest, because you’re ; 
now beginning to realize as a fact 
what you’ve always taken as 
no more than a lovely spiritual 
iImage—that underneath are the 
everlasting arms.” 

He was not surprised at the 
voice. Familiar with the fancies 


4 


” 


(Continued from Page 11) 


of the dying, he knew to what to ascribe it. He reminded 
himself that-he must hold on to his senses till he was de- 
prived of them, and so made no effort to reply. 

Instead, he watched the spreading of the light that 
flooded the room and glorified its occupants. Wife and son 
and daughter were all beside him; but in that light they 
were different. They were also doing things he didn’t 
clearly understand. All he knew was that he felt toward 
them an extraordinary tenderness, and that something 
similar came from them to him. 

“‘T suppose this must be dying,”’ he said to himself, as he 
noticed that the new day had blotted out the sunlight. 

“No,” came the voice again; “because there’s no such 
thing as death.” 

To Berkeley Noone this was the real point at issue. It 
was worth taking up, even if only in delirium. 

“Of course there’s no such thing as death from the 
spiritual point of view ay 

“And there is no other.” 

“‘T know there’ll be no other in the next life; but —— 

“But there’s no next life. There’s only one life.” 

“In asense—yes,” he admitted, not without a shadow of 
impatience. ‘‘And yet I’m—I’m dying.” 

“No; you’re only waking—waking from the deep sleep 
that fell on Adam and on all Adam’s so-called children.” 

He fixed his attention on but one of these points: 

“Why do you say so-called?” 

“Because they’re only the offspring of a dream.” 

“T don’t see how they can be the offspring of a dream 
when a dream is nothing ——”’ 

“Pardon me; a dream is something—while it lasts. It’s 
only seen’to be nothing when we wake and know it for 
what it was.” 

“And do you mean to tell me that all my past life has 
had no reality?” 

“Not all your past life; only whatever in it may have 
been evil, mortal or unhappy. Once we’ve thrown off that, 
we come to our genuine birthright. You’re probably able 
to prove it by some heightening of your faculties already.”’ 

“Do you mean the light I see from the picture at the 
foot of my bed?”’ 

There was genuine curiosity in the tone: 

““Won’t you tell me what it’s like?” 

He complied with this request. The voice continued: 

“That’s very like my own experience—only that in my 
case the increase of perception was in the way of what our 
mortal senses call sound. You were with me at the time, 


and may remember.”’ 
“ec Le? ” 


” 
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He Had Preached to Others, and Warned Them, and Consoled Them 


“ According to the reckoning of time it was in June over 
a year ago. The day was close and the windows were open. 
The noises of the street came up to my room rather dis- 
tressingly. I tried not to listen to them or be annoyed by 
them; but it was beyond me. Then by degrees all such 
noises merged into something else—into music—into floods 
of musie—into floods on floods of music; and I was made 
to understand that in the Reality there is no such thing as 
ugly sound; that it’s only the senses of the Man of Dust 
that degrade to harshness and discord that which in itself 
is harmonious and lovely.” 

With some surprise Berkeley Noone became aware that 
behind the voice there was a personality. Timidly he 
asked the question: 

*‘Aren’t you Angel?” 

The answer came with what he would hitherto have 
called a smile. It struck him now rather as an effulgence: 

“The name will do for the present. You and J are still 
within the sphere of mortal thought—you, of course, more 
than I; but we shall work away from it.” 

Among the many questions Berkeley Noone was eager 
to ask, one presented itself as most pressing to his curi- 
osity. It stood for years of speculation, wonder and hope. 

“Then,” he began, still timidly, ‘“‘you’re really able to 
come back and be with us—here in my room?” 

There was a repetition of what seemed to him an efful- 
gence. 

“You must remember that what you call your room is 
only a phase of mortal consciousness. It’s one of the ex- 
pedients by which the Man of Dust makes use of his limita- 
tions. Being finite himself he can think only in terms of 
spaces and walls and tables and chairs, which he sees to 
stand for other ideas as soon as he begins to see at all. What 
you’ve said of the new light makesa very good illustration.” 

“But that’s only the illusion of a dying man.” " 

“Tt’s more than that. It’s the point by which your 
waking thought catches on to actuality. What you’ve seen 
in your picture hitherto has not been what was there; it 
was what the Man of Dust put there as the best he could 
do. It’s been a sheet of white paper with some printing in 
black; but it was as much as the eye of Dust could see. 
Your mind, on the other hand, got hold of the immortal 
conception when your mortal vision was blind to it.” 

“And by the immortal conception you mean a 

“We'll see that if we go back to your picture. Jesus 
spoke of Himself as the Light of the World; but He never 
meant that He was such a light as mortal discovery draws 
from electricity. He was a light in consciousness. As a 
light in consciousness He has appeared to every generation 

since He uttered the words. 
As a light in consciousness 


~ the artist saw Him, even 

os ee ; though he himself couldn’t 

+ 3 ) get beyond canvas and 

oe | paint. Butit wasthelight 
7 ¥ 


in consciousness that ap- 

pealed to the engraver who 
, copied the work, and 
through him to you. The 
engraver was trying to give 
you some of that light, and 
some of it you got. Now 
you're getting more of it. 
You haven’t it all, by any 
means; but you can see for 
yourself that you’ve made 
a long step forward from 
paper andink, You'll find 
that ever to be making 
new and beautiful discov- 
eries, and yet never to 
exhaust them, is one of 
the joys of the new con- 
dition.” 
j Berkeley Noonereturned 


Petticoat te la + 


to the point he had raised 
before. 

““What interests me most 
is that the departed can 
i really come back in 
ae A ripple in the efful- 

: gence might have corre- 
i sponded to laughter. 

3 “But there are no de- 


1k parted. Absence and 
- presence are states of 
63 consciousness. When 
q you’ve learned more 


of infinity you’ll see 
thatit’sso. I’ve been 
with you ever since 
what you called my 
(Continued on 
Page 45) 
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(Continued from Page 43) 
death, and you've been with me.” There 
was here new matter for surprise. 

“T’ve been with you? I confess I don’t 
understand ——”’ 

“You’ve been with me in the sense in 
which a sleeping man is with the waking 
‘one who sits beside him and watches. 
You’ve been dreaming of me ——” 

“T’ve been thinking of you—a good 
_deal—if that’s what you mean.” , 

“The expression will pass. And, as we’ve 
‘been so much in each other’s thoughts, 
I happen to be the one with whom you 
ean most easily come into touch, now 
that ——”’ 

“But I don’t see you.” 

“You don’t see me partly because, if I 
may go on using mortal terms, you’ve 
never seen anything in your life.’”’ Before a 
protest could be expressed, the voice con- 
tinued: ‘‘Though the Man of Dust knows 
he never sees anything farther off than a 
reflection on the retina of the eye of Dust— 
a reflection turned upside down, and which 
he has always to be correcting mentally— 
he rarely stops to consider that. He talks 
of seeing; he persuades himself that he sees. 


Knowing that, strictly speaking, you were 


blind, you, nevertheless, taught yourself to 
think that a mere reflection was Edward 
Angel, when, as a matter of fact, I was 
something else.”’ 

“4 If you were something else—what were 

ou?’ 

“You'll know that as you go on. At 
present let me say that I was not the short- 
sighted fellow, with a limp, who played the 
organ at St. Thomas’. He was the illusion 
of the Man of Dust. He saw me, he made 
me see myself, with infirmities that never 
existed, except in the mind of Dust.” 

“But even the mind of Dust, as you call 
it, can take cognizance of 2 

“Tt can take cognizance of nothing but 
in corrupting facts and disfiguring them. 
The Man of Dust has no faculty for under- 


_ standing things as they are, otherwise than 


remotely.” 

It suited Berkeley Noone to argue, since 
the process dulled his anticipation of the 
last event. It annoyed him somewhat that 


the bases of existence, as he had always con- 


ceived of it, should be so radically called 
into question. He seized, therefore, on 
what seemed to him an admission. 

“But, remotely, your Man of Dust can 
understand?” 

“Doesn’t your present experience an- 
swer that? You have seen the Light of the 


World as clearly as it could be transmitted 


toyou through canvas and paint or through 
paper and ink. Now your're looking at it 
more nearly as it is.” 

“But you allow that I’ve seen it already 
to some degree?’”’ 

“Tf you hadn’t seen it already to some 
degree you wouldn’t be getting this fuller 
conception of it now. Light is one of the 
most radiant symbols we have for God; 
and all through the ages of time men have 
loved darkness. Those who love darkness 
must go on in darkness till they win out 
to a glimmer of perception. Those who 
love Light inherit it. There are no leaps 
and bounds in life. What mortals call death 
takes them where it finds them—as every 
day and hour does the same. If through 
the mortal years you hadn’t been working 
away from mortality if 

“T shauld still be seeing in the Light of 
the World no more than the engraver could 
show me. I shouldn’t have reached what 
you call the immortal conception. I think 
I follow you.” He harked back to the con- 
sideration he thought not to have been fully 
met. “And yet I don’t understand why, if 
I can see the Light of the World, I can’t, 
for example, see you.” 

“Aren’t you still keeping too close to 
dust conceptions? Aren’t you forgetting 
that in the dust condition you were blind? 
You never got beyond your own eyeball. 
You never really saw a person or an object 
of any kind. Before you could think so, 
you had to learn a whole series of dust con- 
ventions. You had to be taught shapes and 
colors and distances and comparative sizes, 
and come to an agreement with other Men 
of Dust that a bed was a bed and a chair 
was a chair, when in reality you didn’t know 
what they were.” 

_ “I knew a chair was a chair by sitting in 
it, and that a bed was a bed by lying down.” 

a Did you? What are you lying in now?” 

‘Am I not lying in my ——” 

But the sentence died on his lips. When 
he sought for his bed, with its pillows and 
its sheets, he found something else. 

“ Well? ” és 
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The word was accompanied by a renewal 
of the quiver of amusement in the radiance. 
Berkeley Noone answered very slowly: 

“My bed—seems to be—a wonderful— 
comforting —sustaining—knowledge that— 
that I am—supported.” 

“And isn’t that what I told you at first— 
that it’s positively a fact that underneath 
are the everlasting arms? The Man of 
Dust takes these eternal truths and makes 
them temporary, material, destructible. 
For inexhaustible sustenance, protection 
and supply he uses as his symbols trivial 
things, like tables and beds and walls and 
floors, and food to eat and money to spend. 
In the very act of yearning for the actual 
he contents himself with a falsification, just 
as a child who grasps at the moon can be 
satisfied with a tinseled toy. Sight, which 
is an attribute of Infinite Intelligence, he 
locates in a blind material physique; and, 
even while admitting his mistake, he goes 
on making it.” 

Berkeley Noone endeavored to show the 
mortal impulse as less culpable than it was 
represented. 

“And yet we Men of Dust, as you call 
us, admit that we see with the intelligence. 
We don’t merely speak of seeing with the 
eye. One of our commonest expressions is, 
I see!—as applied to comprehension.” 

“Which goes to prove what I’ve been 
telling you. The Man of Dust is rarely 
without some gleam of true understanding. 
It has to be remembered that the mist 
which, as mortals saw for themselves in 
the book of Genesis, went up from the 
earth is less dense in some places than it 
is in others; that the deep sleep which 
fell on Adam isarestless sleep. At times 
the Man of Dust is haunted by night- 
mare; he exists in a delirium of terror 
and pain. At times he is so nearly awake 
as to catch a glimpse of the blissful 
and peaceful reality. In his music, 
for instance, and all his arts; in good- 
ness and,all high thoughts; in love 
and compassion, and learning and 
knowledge, and every honest pursuit, 
he sees some ray of that reality which 
you’re beginning to perceive as you 
never did before; and he strains 
toward it.” 

“‘So that when a man says I see!— 
in the sense that he understands—he 
puts himself on a higher plane than 
when he merely tells himself he sees 
with the physical senses.” 

“You must be getting that convic- 

tion for yourself. Itmust be growing 
plainer to you that mortal intelli- 
gence is less deceptive than the mor- 
tal senses. The mortal eye, like 
everything else that is made of 
dust, is poorly adapted to its pur- 
poses. Assuming that it ever sees 
more than an inverted reflection, 
its range is still limited; and 
within that range it is subject to 
a thousand errors and infirmities. 
The mortal intelligence, being 
nearer akin to actual Intelligence, 
is less liable to error, even though 
it errs. Man only sees when he 
sees altogether through the mind; 
and itis in mind only that I shall 
see you and you will see me.” 


Vv 


ERKELEY NOONE with- 

drew from communication 
with his invisible companion 
in order to assimilate some 
of these ideas. In his effort 
to cling to his faculties, as he 
called it, he put it plainly to 
himself that he was in a state 
betwixt reality and dream- 
land. The very clarity of his 
mind was like that produced 
by some mighty stimulant. 
It was one of the phases of 
dying he had heard about; 
but it was at least a pleasant 
phase, putting the evil mo- 
ment a little further off. Meantime he 
watched his wife and children with re- 
newed perplexity. 

It puzzled him that, while he was lying 
at the very point of death, they should 
apparently be going and coming on errands 
not directly connected with himself. 

A few minutes ago his wife was holding 
his right hand and Phil his left. 

Each of the others was watching him, 
as he was watching them, with eyes of 
piteous farewell. He might have supposed 
that, for the rest of the time he stayed 
with them, they would have no other pre- 
occupation. 
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But now they seemed bent on obeying 
some lord who was not death. Moreover, 
in the Light of the World, they contin- 
ued to undergo a transfiguration he could 
neither describe nor define. They were 
themselves but themselves glorified. Emily 
was again the dryad of their youthful days; 
but a dryad with ways of light and tender- 
ness he had never known her to possess. 
Each of the children was bathed in the same 
beautifying radiance. He knew them— 
and yet he didn’t know them. All he could 
affirm of them exactly was that his doubts 
and worryings and disappointments on ac- 
count of them were past. He felt what 
Angel had just been telling him, that he 
was waking from some troubled dream on 
their behalf. The boys were not sordid; 
Beatrice was not willful; Constantia was 
not a renegade to her God. That he should 
ever have thought so began to seem to him 
incomprehensible. 

Angel spoke, as if there had been no 
interruption: 

“Tt’s because mortals never see each 
other, except as wearing grotesque masks, 
behind which the true and normal features 
are hidden. The Dream Man may catch 
the shadow of God’s Man; but he never 
beholds him as he is. He invents another 
Dream Man. The Dream Man is to God’s 
Man no more than the reflection in the 
hollow of a silver spoon to the face it is 
supposed to give back.” 


He Had Never Ceased to See in Her the Timid, Wild:Eyed 
Nymph of a Thing Who Had Incarnated for Him All That 
Was Poetry in the Year When He Was Twenty-Eight 


Once more Berkeley Noone was quick to 
seize a point that made for mortal reality: 

“But there is a face there.” 

“‘Oh, yes; there isa face there. The Man 
of Dust never creates anything. He only 
takes what God has created and distorts 
it. His senses have about the same degree 
of accuracy as wind-swept water, which 
shows the objects standing above it not 
only upside down but quivering, broken—a 
suecession of shadows that appear and dis- 
appear and reappear, and have no stabil- 
ity 

“But your Man of Dust has intelligence; 
he has power. Look at his development 
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through the ages; look at his discoveries, 
his inventions, his mastery of the ele- 
ments.” 

““You mean that he has his approaches to 
actuality. True! There are spots where he 
so penetrates the mist that it grows very 
thin. His great advances are in the direc- 
tion of truth. His use of steam, of elec- 
tricity, of the Hertzian waves, brings him 
nearer to things as they are; and so nearer 
to God. It’s one of his limitations that he 
can only think of coming nearer to God 
ethically. He sees God in his relation to 
moral right and wrong, and he hardly ever 
sees him in any other way. He practically 
never takes the telephone, for instance, or 
the motor car, as his demonstration of God’s 
power. He looks upon them as his own dis- 
coveries or inventions, having nothing to 
do with God; and so directs his advantages 
not to good ends but to evil.” 

While Berkeley Noone was considering a 
response to this, Angel’s voice, after a brief 
pause, went on: 

‘How are the Children of Dust making 
use of the knowledge they’ve gained during 
the last fifty years of their counting? Is it 
to help each other? Is it to benefit them- 
selves? Is it to make the world happier, or 
more peaceful, ormore prosperous? Haven’t 
they taken all their new resources, all their 
increased facilities, all their approximations 
to Truth, all their approaches to God—the 
things which belonged to their peace, as 
Jesus of Nazareth called them—and made 
them instruments of mutual destruction? 
Aren’t they straining their ingenuity to 

devise undreamed-of methods for 

doing each other harm? 

“You think me harsh toward them; 
but can you consider for a moment 
their colossal stupidity and not be 
harsh? Isn’t it fair to say of the car- 
nal mind that its promptest use of a 
blessing is to turn it into a curse? Is 
there any good thing that it has not, 
at one time or another, so perverted 
that it becomes difficult to see what 
useful end it was meant to serve? 

Isn’t it a fact that the most beautiful 
things in mortal existence—the love of 
husband and wife, for instance, or the 
affection of parent and child—are so 
wrested by the carnal mind from the 
purposes for which they were ordained 
that they becomethe causes of misery ?”’ 

Berkeley Noone having reluctantly 
admitted this, the quiet voice pursued 
its line of reasoning: 

“The best that can be said of the 
carnal point of view is that it doesn’t 

last. The Man of Dust is fully 

aware that he has only a brief day. 

. From the beginning he foresees his 

end. Dust he is, and to dust he 

must return. He can pervert the 
facts for no more than three score 
years and ten, or four score years— 
ora hundred years at most. Know- 

ing that, he keeps his worst error 


in reserve.” 
“And his worst error is ‘4 
j “The invention of death.” 
‘ ¢ “Ah, but is death an inven- 
\ tion? Isn’t it the most real of 


if all realities? Here am I, a dying 
Ve man ‘ 


; “Everything is real to which 
i 4 we lend reality. It has just the 

reality we lend toit. The Man 

of Dust persuades himself that 

his return to his natural nothing- 
ness is the most fearful form of destruction. 
He frightens his children into the belief that, 
with the passing of delusion, something 
vital in them ends. He calls into existence 
a hundred bogies—a future life, another 
world, a Hades, a purgatory, a hell. Even 
of a heaven he turns the lofty spiritual 
imagery of John, in the Revelation, into a 
tedious, useless materiality. He stops at 
nothing that will add terror to man’s 
blessed waking from his night of phantasms. 
You yourself were probably not free from 
some alarms, any more than I.” 

The thought that had been forming in 
Berkeley Noone’s mind now burst from him 
with extreme intensity of awe: 

“But am I—am I—dead?”’ 

Again there was that dancing of the 
radiance which might have represented 
laughter. 

“How can you be dead when there is no 
death? Do you think yourself dead?” 

He sought another way of putting it: 

“Then—then—has the great change 
taken place?”’ 

“There’s been no great change to take 
place—for you. All your life you’ve been 
(Concluded on Page 47) 
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(Concluded from Page 45) 
doing your best to throw off mortality; and 
now you're succeeding. That’s all! As for 
a great change—well, that’s for those who 
still remain in the mortal state. They are 
saying you’re dead; but you best know 
whether you are or not.” 

In the enlarged consciousness, amaze- 
ment struggled with relief. It was the latter 

that triumphed as he asked incredulously: 

“But is it—is it—over?” 

“Haven’t you been looking for a shock, 
when life,as we know it, has nothing but 
sweet and gentle transitions?” 

Berkeley Noone was still unable to con- 
vince himself. 

“But how can I be’’—unable to find any 
other, he used the word again—“ how can I 
be dead when I’m still in my room, with my 
family?” 

“You mean that you haven’t fully aban- 
doned your mortal point of view. That will 
come by degrees. Even as it is, you see 
some things differently, don’t you?” 

This could not be denied. As Berkeley 
Noone looked about him—if looking was 
the word—he began to note a transmuta- 
tion of all the things with which he had been 
familiar. It was true of them, as of the 
members of his family, that they were the 
same, yet not the same. If he could have 
found words to describe his new perceptions 
he would have said that he was getting to 
the inner essence of objects of which he had 
hitherto known but the surfaces. Mortal 
symbols had, on the whole, been well 
enough, so far as they went; they had only 
been inadequate. They had been inade- 
quate and, as he found himself able to 
observe, unsatisfying. They had been un- 
satisfying because they brought tremen- 
dous truths down to the temporary or the 
trivial. 

He found himself moving about the well- 
known.chamber. Everything was round 
him that'he had known of old; objects he 
had once possessed but had lost or other- 
wise parted with seemed also to be his 
again; and yet each thing was there with a 
significance he had never supposed to be 
inherent in workaday bits of furniture. He 
had already seen his bed melt into a knowl- 
edge of support; his armchair was now an 
assurance of rest, with its complement of 
strength. 

Where there had been his bedroom desk, 
with papers and pens, and the parapher- 
nalia of a busy life, there was the promise 
of activity. The floor became a sense of the 
solidity of his new condition; and the wall 
a guaranty of privacy, of independence, of 
a place for him as an individual in an in- 
finite world of work. 

Whatever had been matter he saw as 

thought; but thought which, nevertheless, 
projected a new type of objectivity. The 
Tugs were thoughts; the pictures were 
thoughts; each tiny trifle, useful or useless, 
as the case might be, represented some 
eternal, indestructible idea. A few rows of 
books, some of which he had not taken 
from their shelves for years, were a throng- 
ing variety of thoughts, glowing, glorious, 
crowding each other, and yet making room 
for each other, like jewels in a treasury or 
flowers in a field. 

It was his bedroom. He had no doubt of 
that., It was the intimate environment his 
needs and tastes had created, and which 
expressed him. But it was to be his forever. 
It was not a spot he had been allowed to 
love and permitted to rest in, and from 
which he was to be torn away. There had 
been no such futility to life; no such lack of 
purpose in its’'development. What he had 
gathered he was to keep; what he had cared 
for he was to continue to enjoy. The dear 
familiar things that the Man of Dust had 
told him could be his but for a little while 
were to abide with him—not only as the me- 
dium through which his spirit had worked 
outward, but as an earnest of security. 
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He could hardly tell by what means he 
apprehended this, or whether the physical 
senses were still at his command or not. He 
could not have said whether sight and hear- 
ing had become amplified, or whether they 
had yielded to some higher method of per- 
ception. He was like a newborn child, so 
abundantly endowed with gifts that as yet 
he is incapable of appraising any one of 
them. He could only perceive—and enjoy. 
He could only enjoy—and delight in the 
knowledge that he was beyond the range of 


vicissitude. 


Love and its blessings were not to be 
snatched away from him. The past, with 
its ties and its kindly, simple associations, 
had not been ‘lived through in vain. He 
was not to be wrenched from them abruptly, 
or sent to strange spiritual countries, where 
even the highest pleasures would be alien. 
He was merely living on; living on with 
heightened powers, doubtless, and with a 
more exact valuation of men and things— 
but living on. 

It ceased to be a question in his mind as 
to whether he was still within his room or 
not, because space, as he had known it, no 
longer had significance. Words like “‘where”’ 
and “‘when”’ began to give up their meaning. 
That which was vital to the past being his 
forever, conditions of time and place did 
not arise. All the taxed and tired recesses 
of his being, so worn with the struggle 
against chance and change and mortal fear, 
could rest. 

“* After all,’’ Angel answered to these re- 
flections, ‘‘rest is humanity’s primary crav- 
ing. It asserts itself above all demands for 
joy or power. Just as the infant’s capacity 
for sleep is beyond any other of its func- 
tions, so to those emerging from mortality 
the mere knowledge of safety is a reason for 
taking that perfect, delicious repose which 
the Man of Dust never permits to himself 
or to his children. It isn’t sleep, for the 
reason that the true mind never has to 
relax. But not to have to be afraid any 
more! . . . Never again to have t6 
worry or be anxious, or to fret oneself! ... 
He who comes where at last he sees this 
finds nothing so blissful as just to rest and 
rejoice.” 

So Berkeley Noone rejoiced and rested. 
It Was occupation enough, it was happiness 
enough, to be getting the true meaning of 
his past. The knowledge that life was not 
the fleeting thing it had always been de- 
scribed to him, that it had everlasting val- 
ues, was in itself a satisfaction of which his 
spirit took long drafts. All that was good 
and useful and honest and well-intentioned 
remained as a perpetual inheritance. He 
returned to the fact again and again. 
There was only one life, as Angel had told 
him; there was only one world. No sudden 
transplanting made a shadow of the one, 
and no violent breaking-off a monstrosity 
of the other. He lived and saw; he lived 
and knew; hesaw and knew and lived. He 
lived with the old things he had always 
lived with, discovering only their full uses; 
he lived with the old ties, learning only 
their stability and permanence; he lived 
with the old duties, perceiving only that as 
he would fulfill them thenceforth in higher 
ways they would lead to higher issues. 

And as he thought of higher issues an- 
other question arose in his mind. It was a 
startling question: 

“Tf I’m dead, why don’t I—see God?”’ 

Angel’s voice replied, as though the 
words had been actually spoken: 

“Aren’t you seeing him?” 

“Why, no!” 

Lat Ry not? What did you expect to 
see?” 

Before this simple inquiry Berkeley Noone 
was dumb. When he tried to formulate his 
hope it was brokenly. 

“T’ve always understood that—that I 
should be taken before the Great White 
Throne; and that, high and lifted up he 
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““You’d see a supernal Man, or three su- 
pernal Men, taking great delight in an ador- 
ing chorus from a white-robed throng?’’ 
A pause preceded the next words, like a 
pause of reflection. ‘‘‘The letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life,’”’ thejunseen com- 
panion quoted. “‘There have been few for 
whom John didn’t write the book of his 
Revelation quite in vain. It has been the 
conviction of the Man of Dust that if he 
didn’t see a reflection turned upside down 
on the retina of dust he didn’t see at all. He 
has persuaded himself that he lives in“a 
world where God is invisible, when, as a 
matter of fact, even he, with his dust limi- 
tations, is always seeing him.” 

“Oh, but I haven’t been always seeing 
Sie’ Berkeley Noone began to plead. ‘‘If 

a 9 

““You’ve been seeing him and you didn’t 
know it. Go back to what we said as to 
sight being not the action of ‘a temporary 
optic nerve but essentially the power to 
understand. We see God by what we un- 
derstand of him; we understand him by 
his attributes; and we measure his attri- 
butes by their beauty and goodness and 
practicality. Wherever there has been a 
blessing for you to enjoy, you’ve seen God. 
Whenever love has cheered you or kind- 
ness helped you, you’ve seen God. In sun- 
rise and sunset and moonlight and starlight, 
and trees and fields and harvest and flowers 
and ice and snow and air, and health and 
beauty, and generosity and friendship, and 
all that gives pleasure to existence, you’ve 
seen God. He hasn’t been invisible. There 
is not one world in which Godis seen and an- 
other world in which he isnot. There is not 
a life with God and another life away from 
him. There is only one world, and God 
fills it; there is only one life, to which God 
is All-in-All.” 

“And yet we speak of the Unseen 

““The Man of Dust speaks of it; and, to 
make him understand, it may sometimes be 
necessary to employ his terms. He has 
other such expressions, too, in his vocabu- 
lary. He has a beyond the veil, and a 
beyond the clouds, and a beyond the tomb, 
and a dozen other misleading tokens. But 
there is no Beyond. There is only a univer- 
sal Here! There is only an ever-present 
Now! ‘No man hath ascended up to 
heaven,’”’ Angel quoted again, “‘‘but he that 
came down from heaven, even the Son of 
man which is in heaven.’ To the true Son 
of man, who is also the true Son of God, 
heaven is not another world or an after- 
world; it’s the only world. It’s a state of 
consciousness he neyer leaves and of which 
he never loses the assurances. He has the 
highest authority for knowing that in it his 
‘angels do always behold the face of his 
Father.’ ”’ 

“His angels—yes; but that doesn’t 
necessarily mean Himself.” 

“Doesn’t it? What are angels? Aren’t 
they messengers? Aren’t they messages? 
And haven’t you always been sending your 
messages and messengers straight to him? 
In yearnings and prayers and aspirations 
and hopes, and a thousand other impulses 
of your being, what have you been doing 
but sending troops of your angels to see his 
face? Abandon the inverted reflection on 
the mortal retina as a necessity for sight— 
and you see him at once.” 

“So you would say that in my present 
more accurate knowledge of things as they 
are oy 

“You are seeing God as you’ve always 
seen him, even though not so radiantly as 
now. What more remains is not for me to 
say, since I am doing only that much my- 
self. All I can affirm is what Jesus of 
Nazareth affirmed, that to know God is 
eternal life, and that they who possess even 
the rudiments of that knowledge shall never 
and can never die. What the end of that 
knowledge shall be surpasses our capacity 
to guess at, as God himself surpasses it, 


” 


For the present we are the inheritors of love, 
joy and peace; and in proportion as we 
have them—whatever the stage of our prog- 
ress out of material beliefs—we see at least 
the fringe of the robe of him whose quali- 
ties they are.” 

Thus, to Berkeley Noone the Vision of God 
began to unfold itself. He was seeing where 
he had supposed himself blind; he was 
blind in ways in which he thought he had 
seen. Hymns of praise broke from him 
spontaneously—not in set phrases, nor 
with what he had hitherto called melody, 
nor with singing of the voice; but in an 
irrepressible gratitude. That nothing of 
the past was wasted was the theme of his 
ever-recurring song. To see evil pass into 
nothingness in the degree to which dust 
theories were shaken off was like emerging 
into sunlit air after existence underground. 
Once he beheld the unity of life, the unity 
of purpose, the unity of good, his being 
became incense, viol and harp, and he was 
ready to cast his crown before the Throne, 
saying: 

“«Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive 
glory and honor and power: for thou hast 
created all things, and for thy pleasure they 
are and were created.’”’ 

And within the vision of God he saw his 
wife and children—always busied in ways 
he didn’t understand; always occupied on 
errands that had nothing to do with him. 
It was not continuously that he saw them, 
and it was not near, and it was not all to- 
gether. They came to him singly, or in 
groups, or in glimpses. Such communica- 
tion as he could hold with them was chiefly 
in a sense of well-being and of mutual 
love. 

““Y ou’ll come closer to them by degrees,”’ 
he was informed by his guide. ‘“‘It’s a mat- 
ter of perception. All things will be possible 
in the measure in which you free yourself 
from mortal restrictions.” 

“But what are they doing?”’ 

“They’re about their Father’s business, 
as you and J are.” 
nee answer both rejoiced and troubled 

im. 

“T’m afraid they were not—or they 
weren’t wholly iM 

“When you as a Dream Man saw them 
as other Dream Men? No! But the Dream 
Man always misinterprets. The Children 
of Dust see each other as lying and cheating 
and hating and killing, and given over to 
every kind of wickedness and frightfulness. 
That is the inversion of what they are 
actually doing as the Children of Light. 
What puzzles you is that, in throwing off 
the dream, you are seeing those who are 
dear to you not as you supposed them to be, 
but as they are. Each one of them is doing 
his Father’s business, positively and always, 
no matter what grotesque or hideous per- 
version the dream consciousness may try to 
fix on him. In the Reality there is no 
thwarting of the Almighty, even though 
mortals pride themselves on being able to 
do it.’”’ He added, gently and yet joyously: 
“Great is the mystery of being!”’ 

“And great isthe mystery of godliness,’”’ 
the other quoted, in his turn. 

“And wonderful is it to emerge from 
darkness and half lights into the daylight 
of the Sun of Righteousness.’’ 

“But blessed,’ Berkeley Noone went on 
fervently, ‘‘are they who, in half lights and 
darkness, are able to see that they shall 
emerge quietly, simply, naturally—and not 
be violently thrust into glories or terrors 
they cannot understand. 

“More blessed are they who learn to live 
in God as in the One Vast Certainty— 
which created everyone, and supplies 
everyone, and upholds everyone, and de- 
fends everyone, and loves everyone; and 
does it all with unlimited intelligence and 
might—‘to whom be glory and dominion 
forever and ever.’”’ 

“Amen! and Amen!” 
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The exceptional value of this famous 
Overland Model 90 is further empha- 
sized by the present-day thrift de- 
mands. 


Model 90 gives you great worth per 
dollar—room, comfort and all-round 
satisfactory service. 


Model 90 has the beauty, accom- 
modations and /vabi/ity that meet 
the demands of the family as well as— 


The constancy, and economy for 
innumerable Juszvess demands. 


It saves you money without the 
handicap of inferior performance! 


It saves you money without sacri- 
ficing comforts and modern conven- 
iences! 


March 30, 1918 


Railroads cannot save any mo 
time than they are already doin 
Motor cars are the only alternativ 


Congress cannot add hours to yot 
day, nor shorten distances. 


The Willys-Overland dealer can, 


equipping you with a modern tim 
saving Model 90 thrift car. 


For tens of thousands this Model $ 
*‘shrinks miles to inches and enlarg’ 
minutes to hours,’ It is aptly calle 
the shortest, most efficient and ec: 
nomical distance between two point 


Overland cars now in use cow 
transport 2,500,000 people 100 mili 
and more a day—and do it daily. — 
Willys-C 


Willys-Knight and O 
Canad 


Light Four Model 90 Touring Car $795 
Sedan $1240—f. 0. b. Toledo 
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This Overland Model 90 thrift car 
an office-on-wheels for many pro- 
ssional men. 


With it one salesman is worth two 
ithout it. A contractor can oversee 
x jobs with it as against one with- 
at it. 


~The housewife can devote time to 
1e Red Cross, bring products direct 
‘om the country 2” addition to per- 
wming her home duties. 


It is significant that, as cars are 
ut to greater use and as the thrift- 
pirit grows,the demand for Overland 
Aodel 90 cars increases. 


»do, Ohio 


Prices subject to change 


Fight Commercial Cars without notice 
Canada 
| 


DPRGSMEREV ATR Eas Shee 
t 


Why? Because this Model 90 1s 
not only adequate and economical 
but desirable. 


It combines all the essentials for 
complete satisfaction; including big-car 
stylish appearance; consistent and 
easy-to-handle performance. 


It has maximum comfort because 
of its spaciousness, rear cantilever 
springs, 106-inch wheelbase; has 31x 
tires, non-skid rear; Auto-Lite start- 
ing and lighting; vacuum fuel system 
and nation-wide service facilities— 


All for a very modest price. Order 
your Model 90 now. 


Appearance, Performance, 
Comfort, Service and Price 


DS. 
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Why They Quit 


— Not Going to Work t Prevent 

= WO workmen are leaving. Walking out Forms for just this purpose are shown here. sais Root fee Tae | 
= of the door, because they didn’t like their These forms, and others invaluable in deter- oe | 
| = jobs, or their hours, or their foreman, or mining and adjusting the expense of labor Discontent or Trstie | 
= their pay—or something. turn-over, are to be found in the special port- 
1 = Two places to fill. Two new men to break folio entitled, ‘“Vital Statistics of Your Busi- 

== in. Finding them and hiring them takes some- ness,’ prepared not only to help business men ae | 
=|| one’s time. Production cost is increased by in their printing problems, but in every detail rent etre | 
=| the ‘‘slow-up”’ incidental to the shift. of office and workshop routine. ee | 
= And if the condition that led to the depar- There is a Hammermill Portfolio for prac- watin | 
= ture of the old employees isn’t ascertained, tically every classification of business. Write to 

= made known, and remedied—as far as possible us, and we will send you the one that applies 

= —what assurance is there that two new men to your line. You will find the suggestions 

= will not also lay down their tools in a few days? contained in this portfolio helpful in many 


Designing 


ways, and it will reveal to you the quality and 


Today’s advancing labor costs must be en- Ae f 
s : finish of Hammermill Bond. 


dured, but the -loss incident to unnecessary 


Receiving 


Shop 


labor turn-over can be cured. The saving ef- More and more big business houses are ciety 
fected will go a long way toward meeting the seeing the advisability of standardizing their oo 
payment of higher wages. printing on one good dependable stock. 


Hammermill Bond is a handsome, durable, 
economical paper. It is made in three finishes, 
producing a bond, a ripple, and a linen effect, 
and in white and 12 colors, affording distinctive 
colors for different office forms. 


There’s just one effective way in which 
labor turn-over can be decreased—the keep- 
ing of accurate charted reports showing not 
only the changes which take place each month 
in each department, but the reason underlying 
the departure of each workman who quits or Printers may have the entire set of Hammer- 
is discharged. ‘ mill Portfolios, upon request. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Look for this watermark—it is our word of honor to the public 
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ASSY, the little, overcrowded capital 
of Rumania, for the past three months 
the headquarters of the American Red 
Gross Mission, was all astir. Troops were 
coming in all the time, and the big palace 
we were just opening as a hospital had been 
- requisitioned for them. 
he Russians were retiring from the 


it looked as if the whole group of French, 
English and Americans, some twelve hun- 
dred in all, might have to leave in order to 
avoid being taken prisoners. We had a hos- 
pital of five hundred beds near the Front, 
with a staff of American doctors and nurses; 
and though my work was done and I was 
overdue at home, the possibilities of a sud- 
den departure of the Russians had made it 
impossible to go. The armistice was under 
discussion and its terms unknown, and the 
situation was critical. 
If the Russians went on retiring and made 
a separate peace, in which Rumania did not 
take part, it would be out of the question to 
-holdall the Front,and the Rumanians would 
have to retire or be surrounded in the unten- 
able salient in which their abandonment by 
the Russians would leave them. But on this 
Sunday morning in early December things 
had changed. Rumania decided to join in 
the armistice, which would put off the deci- 
sion for some weeks, and General P——,, the 
chief of the king’s staff, called me round 
and said that there was no reason for stay- 
ing longer. There was an atmosphere of 
deep gloom, for it looked like the beginning 
of the end, but there was nothing to be done 
about it; so I said my farewells and got 
ready to go. 

It was easier to get ready than to get 
out. Rumania, nestled in a corner between 
Bulgaria and Austria, with Russia, nominal 
ally but actually hated more than Ger- 
many, covering the flanks, was the farthest 
place from home that one could imagine. 

The only way to start was via Petrograd, 
and transportation was in a state of dis- 
order almost unbelievable. 


| 
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¥ When the People Rule 

Practically all the coal for Russian rail- 
roads comes from the Cossack country 
beyond the Don, and just now this area 
was quite out of sympathy with the rest of 
Russia, and so little coal was available that 
there was never more than two days’ sup- 
ply ahead. Thereis little wood in Southern 
Russia, so that, as coal was a necessity, 
there was no assurance that after a train 
started it would be able to reach the next 
fuel station; in fact, on that very Sunday 
there were no trains out of Rumania be- 
cause there was no coal for the engines. 
From Jassy one single-track line leads into 
Russia, passing far to the southeast nearly 
to Odessa, where it meets the main double- 
track line from Odessa to Moscow. 

One train a day leaves Jassy, at five in the 
afternoon, composed of ordinary coaches 
and fourth or soldier class cars labeled ‘‘ For 
six horses or thirty-five men.”” One of the 
ordinary coaches, called the staff car, is re- 
served for officers traveling to and from the 
staff headquarters at Mohileff, which is west 
of Moscow and on the direct line along the 
Front. One could pay for tickets for num- 
bered seats in the other cars, but if you had 
aticket you had to be present when the train 
came in and keep the seat by sitting in it, 
with the assurance that if you departed for 
a moment it would also depart, and your 
place would know you no more. In the 
staff car a certain amount of order had so 
far been maintained, and a guard of soldiers 
kept out the ticketless until after the train 
started; but after that others crept in and 
roosted in the aisles. 

Recently this safety of the staff car had 
been rudely jarred. Just two days ago the 
“Tavarishi,’’ or Comrades, had thrown out 
all the passengers in the staff car, including 
the family of General Tscherbatchev, com- 
mander of the Russian forces in Rumania, 
and had gone off with the car. This lent a 
pleasing uncertainty to the purchase of 
tickets, but on the other hand, if you cared 
to take a chance on these things, now was 
the time to start; in fact, it was the tempo- 
Tary unpopularity of the staff car that al- 
lowed our party of four to get started. 

Let those accustomed to the purchase of 
a Saad ticket in America, with all that 
it includes, take notice of the difference: 
Blankets for the night, food for the day, 


ers 


Front, making threats against the king, and ~ 
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and a kettle for getting hot water for the 
tea—these one must carry oneself. This is 
due to the present state of Russia. The 
railroad is owned by the Russian Govern- 
ment. The people are now the government, 
and therefore own the railroads. Soldiers 
in uniform are entitled to free transporta- 
tion in the third and fourth class cars; and 
since the soldiers are the people and own 
the trains, why should the possession of a 
little more money allow others to use the 
first and second class? 

With this logic every available space is 
filled by soldiers going or coming, often with 
no particular idea of their destination. They 
fill the aisles, the platforms, the toilets, and 
in spite of unsuitable weather crowd upon 
the roofs, where they dance up and down to 
keep their feet warm. 

There are no diners now except on the 
Trans-Siberian, and the soldiers nearest the 
door have the first chance at the station 
buffets. The food at these buffets is limited 
and first come is first served. Here again, 
while in peacetime one used the first and 
second class or third and fourth class 
buffets according to the tickets held, the 
soldier on his basis of socialism prefers the 
first and second to those of his own group. 
Strange to say, in spite of the demand and 
of the certainty of selling out all food, no 
matter what the prices, there is no attempt 
to gouge the traveler, and the amount 
charged, though high, is eminently reason- 
able. Sugar and butter are conspicuous by 
their absence, and the quality of the bread 
varies according to the cereal crop in that 
district. 

Atevery station is the keepyatok, or boiler, 
under which a fire is kept going constantly 
to supply hot water for the tea, without 
which no Russian meal is complete; and 
lines are formed at once for the precious 
fluid, which is brought back to the car and 
used for making tea. With these things in 
mind we took a variety of food, including 
chocolate for ourselves and as a peacemaker 
in time of need, for the Russian has a very 
sweet tooth. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon we set 
out from the office in a luxurious limousine, 
formerly the property of one of the nota- 
bles of the place but now requisitioned for 
public use, and hooted and shrieked our 
way through the crowded streets of Jassy. 

With a population of 300,000 in a town 
of normally 80,000, with the little, narrow, 
crooked streets of European cities devel- 
oped before the automobile, with sidewalks 
not sufficient at-best, the pedestrians over- 
flowed the walks and flooded the streets, 
so that someone was constantly on the 
point of killing a general or a beggar—and 
succeeded every once in a while. 


A City. of Color 


The picture was extraordinarily varied. 
Uniforms were of all sorts and nationalities, 
and gayer here than at the Fronts, for in 
the scarcity of clothing all the old uniforms 
that were too good targets are being used, 
so that one sees the old scarlet and gold of 
the French, the light blues and yellows of 
the Rumanians, the red stripes of the British 
mixed with the flat colors of wartimes. The 
disappearing blues of the Rumanian and 
French service uniforms; the mud color of 
the Russians, with occasional brighter serv- 
ice clothes of English and Americans; the 
gay colors of the women, who have worn 
out their workaday suits and have to go 
about in gala attire, with low shoes and 
silk stockings even in the cold of winter; 
and the solemn and musty blacks and 
browns of the civilians—formed with the 
others a continual kaleidoscope of color 
under the bright winter sun. 

There was every sort of headgear, from 
the tame and expressionless derby and high 
hat of the male civilian and the flowered 
and furred head covering of the women to 
the wild Cossack and Caucasian caps, with 
wool often one and a half to two inches long 
waving in the winds. - 

Russian and Rumanian patrols armed to 
the teeth, their guns equipped either with 
broad, thick bayonets or with very long, 
thin ones, which give one a creepy feeling 
in the stomach merely to look at, all with 
steel helmets on their heads, patrolled the 
streets, but they never seemed to be doing 


In the shopping districts 


anything else. 
flocks of sidewalk venders, bootblacks and 


paper boys added to the confusion. Many 
shops are closed, and the empty windows or 
corrugated-ironshutters stare blankly at the 
passer-by. Where they are still open there 
is a brave show in the window, but a pitiful 
supply inside, and many are closed except 
for an hour or so every day. 

Cleaving our way through these waves of 
humanity we turned down the hill to the 
station, both sidewalks filled to overflowing 
with streams of people going and coming. 

At present the incomers are mainly Ru- 
manians and the outgoers Russians. The 
lower part of the street is lined with photo- 
graph booths, where a last picture may be 
taken for those left behind; and booths 
with shoe laces, buttons, strips of tinder for 
the ubiquitous tinder box—matches being 
almost off the market—repair materials for 
uniforms, and sweets of a rather terrible- 
looking type with a heavy basis of flour 
or starch and a heavy price. The station 
square was formerly well cared for, with a 
fountain and gardens, but now it is com- 
pletely filled with the structures and débris 
resultant from the war. 

Along one side are the buildings where 
all wounded are washed and disinfected 
before admission to the local hospital. In 
the gardens is a large Russian canteen, 
where tea and bread are constantly on sale, 
and where such small and unconsidered 
trifles as the Russian soldier can pick up in 
the country are for sale to the city dwellers. 
The smell and the dirt are appalling here, 
but the relations of the Russians and Ru- 
manians are such that the latter can do 
nothing with regard to the cleaning up of 
the place short of a pitched battle. 


Typhus Easy to Get 


We passed through the dense crowd and 
entered the station, used as a dormitory by 
Russian soldiers on the way to somewhere 
or with no other warm place. They are 
asleep everywhere, either on the stone floor 
or on their bundles, and it is necessary to 
clasp one’s garments close to avoid the 
crawling lice which are in evidence on all 
the sleepers. 

A charm is added to the trip when one 
knows that it is these lice that carry the 
dreaded typhus fever, which caused at least 
one hundred thousand deaths in Rumania 
in the winter of 1916. 

There is a mixed smell of chloride of lime 
and unwashed humanity, and one hurries 
through to the platform. The train is long 
and mainly composed of the fourth-class 
ears, “‘for six horses or thirty-five men’’— 
nothing but ordinary freight cars with three 
tiers of bunks and a small, high, never- 
opened window at either end, and with the 
winter addition of a small wood stove. In 
general, at this time there were at least 
forty or forty-five in each car, on the bunks 
at various levels and on the floor. One 
third-class car, one first-and-second-class 
ear, and the staff car—also of the mixed 
second-and-first class—made up the daily 
train. 

The two cars first mentioned were al- 
ready so crowded that they resembled a 
New York subway car at the rush hour, 
but this was to be a trip measured in days 
and not minutes. 

Thestaff car was filled, all but ourplaces— 
which were in the second-class section—four 
berths forming a compartment, but with 
the aisle end open, and also open overhead 
into the next compartments. 

Three such groups and two closed first- 
class coupés, with two berths each, made 
up the car, so that in the second-class sec- 
tions there was place for twelve persons. 
When the train started there were twenty- 
nine, including the men and women in the 
aisles, eighty per cent smoking, and all 
ventilators closed. 

About an hour late we got under way and 
bumped out over the plains to the Pruth, 
which separates Rumania from Bessarabia, 
which is now owned by Russia though in 
the main peopled by Rumanians. It took us 
rather less than two hours to make the thirty 
miles to the border station and the first 
buffet. If one leaves the seats unguarded 
he is apt to find them well occupied at 
his return; so we weut out in relays and 


gotfood. It was a striking comment on the 
relation of transportation to food supply 
that whereas in Jassy we had been without 
an issue of meat for more than a week, here 
we got meat, potatoes, bread and tea for 
two rubles and a half, or about twenty-five 
cents at the present rate of exchange. 

Many more got on here and added them- 
selves to the mass in the aisles. The air 
soon became solid, and we firmly opened 
our window amid violent protests. For 
people used to out-of-door life in a cold 
country the Russians can protest more 
actively against ventilation than one would 
believe possible. 

We were polite but firm; we stated that 
we had paid for the compartment with all 
the rights and privileges thereto appertain- 
ing, and insisted on our right to live. Our 
evident insanity protected us, and we had 
the window open most of the time. 


Rough Travel by Rail 


Our party itself was unusual in its mix- 
ture, and very likely to cause complications 
in travel. Most conspicuous was a Cossack 
colonel from east of the Black Sea, fifty- 
three years old, a veteran of three wars and 
now a volunteer, an uncompromising ad- 
herent of the old régime, and president of 
the Society for the Continuation of the 
War. Asa result he was not altogether in 
good odor with the government. Six feet 
tall and broad-shouldered, with a high Cos- 
sack headdress and with his whiskers cut 
in the Dundreary fashion, he had been 
through this war in charge of one of the 
Red Cross flying squadrons, which have no 
parallel in other armies. 

They go up with their ambulances and 
nurses to the battle line for the wounded, 
and in the retreats there is nothing be- 
tween them and the enemy but the cav- 
alry covering the rear. He was attached 
to our Mission to arrange about bringing 
his Be of motor ambulances from Petro- 
grad. 

Another of the party was:a young fellow 
of German parentage, who had lived all his 
life in America but had been drafted into 
the German Army at the beginning of the 
war. Hearing that America was in the 
war he had deserted to us and had given 
information of much value. It had begun 
to look as if his late comrades were about to 
come to Rumania, and he began to dream 
of brick walls and a line of guns facing him, 
so that he was escaping to Petrograd with 
no passport of any kind, but nominally as 
my orderly. 

Many hours were pleasantly whiled away 
on the trip after we found that in two of the 
great Russian retreats he had been in the 
pursuing army and at the heels of the Cos- 
sack colonel. They fought all their bat- 
tles over again, giving extraordinarily vivid 
pictures of the terrifi¢ conditions in the 
marshes and wilds of Northwestern Rus- 
sia. 

The third member was a young Ruma- 
nian, not an American citizen, but sent out 
with the Mission. It was necessary for him 
to leave Rumania and get to-the United 
States, and he also had no passport of any 
value. In the hopes that he could get one 
he was going to Petrograd with the party, 
chaperoned by the writer, I being the only 
one whose papers and relations with the va- 
rious governments were beyond suspicion. 

After a while those who could went to 
sleep, but there was no silence. Four or 
five were always talking, eight or ten were 
always snoring, and the train stopped at 
frequent intervals. After a while I woke 
with a cramped feeling and found that 
somebody had climbed into my upper berth 
and gone tosleep on my feet. With great 
caution I got one foot loose and gently 
pushed him off into the aisle without waking 
him. He fell on those below with a crash, 
followed by a burst of profanity; every- 
body lit candles and cigarettes, and as a 
station was reached at that moment hot 
water was brought in and tea was made, it 
being two A. M. 

This sort of thing went on until the next 
evening at seven, when we reached the 
junction for Petrograd and Odessa, where 
we waited until one A. M. for the train for 
the north. Many got off but more got on, 
and when we finally started the crowd was 
greater than ever; but by this time acquaint- 
ances had been made and certain favored 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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for every motor vehicle that rolls 


TRANSPORTATION, the nations vital pres- \ 
ent day need, looks to the motor truck to 
help solve its problem. 


TrREs of brutal strength are demanded to 
carry without delays merchandise that must 
be delivered on time. 


THE Fisk Solid Truck Tire is built to meet | j 
this demand. | 


Ir is a tire built to perform the hardest and 
heaviest work that solid tires are called on 
to withstand. 


HERE 1sa tire that must be reckoned with, 
and users of motor trucks must look at it 
squarely. 


MADE by a Company with a nation-wide 
branch distribution and an established rep- 
utation for quality and fairness. 
TO BE use BEST CONCERN IN THE WORLD 
AND BS oe CONCERN IN EXISTENCE 


to do business with — 
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ones were allowed to sit on the foot of the 
berths, so that when we went out foraging 
our places were protected by these free 
lodgers. The train crept along, stopping 
for half an hour or more at the various sta- 
tions and for shorter intervals between 
stations. The speed may be guessed by 
comparing the trip south in September, 
which took eleven hours from Kieff to 
Jassy, with this trip over the same distance, 
which took seventy-two. The railroads do 
not run on schedules, for there are no train 
dispatchers. There are no automatic block 
signals. All depends on the station com- 
mandant. In the old days he was king, and 
dispatched trains either according to his 
telegraphic advices or on his own judgment. 

Now the soldier is king and the station 
commandant is his slave. We took our ac- 
tual time on the last thirty miles to Kieff 
and found the total running period was one 
hundred and thirty minutes and the total 
of stops was a hundred and five minutes. 

We were certainly glad to get out, for 
though we did not know how we could work 
the last lap of the trip we thought anything 
was better than what we had endured. Itis 
sometimes fortunate one cannot look ahead. 
This special afternoon had been selected by 
the Rada, or governing body of the new 
Ukraine Republic, to disarm the Bolshey- 
iki, and they were doing it with the aid of 
machine guns, which were popping on all 
sides as we arrived. We were told that 
through passengers could not leave the 
station, but this did not seem any serious 
deprivation at the moment. 

They told us that all accommodations 
to Petrograd had been sold for two weeks 
ahead, but that if we would put in applica- 
tions now we might get something after 
that. 

This sounded discouraging, but where 
there is a will there is a way, and if you add 
a suitable amount of paper money to the 
will the way is easy to find. The train for 
Petrograd on which we were to leave was 
providentially twelve hours late; so with 
the aid of porters we placed ourselves and 
baggage opposite the point where some of 
the station employees, who had been prop- 
erly approached, told us a first-class car 
would come in. We had tickets but no 
place cards, and as soon as the train came 
in and poured out the passengers we plunged 
in and occupied a compartment for four 
just vacated by eleven soldiers. 


Disputed Possession 


The porters were paid and vanished; the 
car porter appeared, and after a brief but 
profitable interview he did a sketchy clean- 
ing of the compartment, locked the end 
doors of the car and left us in peace. It 
certainly looked good—only two hours till 
train time, a nice compartment to our- 
selves and everything quiet. The colonel 
and I went to the station, where the buffet 
was so crowded that it was almost impos- 
sible to reach the counter, and the tables 
were entirely impossible, for seats were at 
such a premium that after eating one laid 
his head down upon the table and went to 
sleep; but by judicious use of a few rubles 
we got a place in the kitchen, where we ate 
in comparative peace, and also bought food 
for the two on the train who had been 
guarding our places. We got in, had a quiet 
smoke and congratulated ourselves. 

At nine the passengers who had reserved 
places arrived and locked themselves in. 
At nine-fifteen the soldiers arrived, filled 
the aisles, filled the toilets, filled the plat- 
forms, climbed on the roofs, and then, as 
the crowd became more and more dense, 
demanded admission to the coupés. One 
after another was broken into, regardless 
of the protests of the inmates, and filled 
at the rate of four to a berth. In the next 
compartment to us a Russian general and 
his daughter, as we found later, had been 
permitted to roost in half of the upper 
berth while the rest of their coupé was filled 
with Tavarishi,| 

Every once in a while these would pound 
on our door and demand admission, saying 
that they knew we had only four there and 
that they would have to come in. 

The door opened about four or five inches 
on a chain, and each time I poked my head 
in the opening and said firmly, “‘ Amerikan- 
skie Missie.”’ 

This worked every time, backed by the 
American eagle on my passport, but it had 
to be repeated frequently. Near the door 
was a man with a high, hysterical voice 
who several times tried to get up a direct 
attack on the door, which might have 
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resulted seriously, but every time either a 
station was reached or he got interested in 
something else and we escaped. 

The crowd increased at every station. 
There were more than seventy in the corri- 
dor and no one could sit down. The toilets 
were crowded with soldiers, and the car 
settled down on the springs till at last these 
were completely out of function and the 
ear body bumped along on the trucks with a 
noise that sounded like an accident not far 
away. Our compartment was closed for the 
winter. The inside window was screwed 
down firmly, and the ventilator in the roof 
did not work; indeed, it was unsafe to try 
to open it because those on the roof had a 
cheerful way of pouring things down into 
the compartment. . There was no use in 
opening the door even if one had dared, for 
in the corridor the smell was worse than 
what we had inside. 


Rough on Railroad Men 


With the help of a jackknife the inner 
window was taken out, but the outer only 
opened for three inches at the top. This 
was a great disappointment, for we had 
hoped to get out and visit the hot-water 
taps and other places. There was, however, 
not even room for a teapot to pass through 
the opening. For a long night and a long 
day this condition lasted. 

When we arrived in Mohileff it was an- 
nounced that the car was broken and could 
go no farther. The Tavarishi plunged out 
and we looked at each other with horror, 
for the idea of moving ourselves and our 
stuff into a car such as this was appalling. 
But it is always darkest before the dawn. 
The colonel went out to the station com- 
mandant and, as he described it, ‘‘I cried 
at him, and he cried at me,” and then 
arrived some Tavarishi, who also cried at 
the commandantand further stated thatun- 
less he added a car or two they would throw 
him under the train, as others had done to 
Doukhonin not many days before and less 
than a hundred yards away. 

Being a wise man he acceded, and we 
went on our way heavier than before but 
with the weight distributed. We had a 
chance to get some water and make tea, 
which was the first fluid that we had had 
for over twenty-four hours. 

Here we got the cheering news that the 
soldiers along the Front were leaving the 
trenches and shooting up the towns as they 
reached them. At Orsha we were asked to 
take into the compartment two officers’ 
wives fleeing because the soldiers from the 
Dvinsk Front had come in, looted an 
alcohol factory and were burning the town. 
We gave them sanctuary until they were 
picked up by their husbands farther along 
the line. 

One got off at Vitebsk, but the other 
stayed till morning. Theold colonel carried 
on a long flirtatious conversation with her, 
evidently believing her very handsome; 
but after her departure in the morning light 
he sadly remarked, “‘ All cats look black in 
the dark.”’ 

Petrograd at last, and after five days 
without taking off one’s clothes it was a 
very welcome sound. After a few additional 
formalities we got out in the street with.a 
feeling that we had at last reached a place 
from which you could start for civilization, 
though the situation at present was none 
too cheerful. At five the sun had long since 
set, and a cold damp wind was blowing 
round the corners of thesnowy streets. Snow 
was everywhere ‘piled up in the center of 
the streets, with occasional feeble attempts 
to carry it off in small sleighs or to melt it 
in a sort of caldron near a sewer. 

Thestreets were crowded with people, the 
street cars filled to the rails and with people 
hung along the outside. Here again there 
is free travel for the soldier, of which he 
takes full advantage. The regular police 
have been abolished, but at the corners are 
traffic regulators with green and red flags, 
many of them women; and conspicuous 
here and there are the Red Guard, the 
official soldiers of the Bolsheviki, young 
fellows usually without uniforms but with 
businesslike guns and revolvers. 
have a fondness for shooting, and it is not 
safe to travel in a well-appointed sleigh or 
carriage, as they are apt to take pot shots 
at you as you go by. 

If they feel like it they are apt to shoot 
even at the little sleighs which are for hire 
everywhere, and several Americans have 
had the pleasant experience of losing a horse 
or driver on some popular corner. 

Every once in a while there is the noise 
of a machine gun or one sees the crowd 
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break into a liquor deposit. In the main, 
these apparent burglaries are official, to 
destroy the intoxicant, for the government 
appreciates the danger if the Tavarishi 
get hold of too much alcohol. With every 
precaution, however, emptying of a 
liquor shop is followed by local. waves of 
drunkenness marked by the discharge 
of firearms in any direction that strikes 
the fancy. No one pays any attention to 
these things unless in the area of danger. 


When the machine guns start, everyone . 


runs into side streets or porches, but as 
soon as they stop everyone comes back to 
see what has happened or who has been 
killed. 

The damage to the place is slight, and 
except for the Ministry of Justice, burned 
in the original revolution, and a few bullet 
marks here and there, one might spend days 
in the city and not see the terrors of which 
we read in the papers. 

But everything is in disorder. There are 
constant petty strikes of one sort or an- 
other, often without grievance on the part 
of the strikers, who are told to leave their 
work on penalty of death. While I was 
there the door porters at the apartment 
houses were on a strike, so that to attend 
a party given by one of the American at- 
tachés it was necessary to go round by a 
back street and climb the service stairs to 
the kitchen. Many shops were closed, but 
many were open, and the theaters and 
opera were in full blast. 

We found that our Cossack colonel was 
threatened with arrest, and at once ar- 
ranged to have him leave for a time. He 
had collected in his wanderings many rifles 
with ammunition, and had there been a 
visitation by a committee the collection 
might well have been stamped as part of a 
conspiracy; so we removed these at mid- 
night, and really one had the feeling of a 
conspirator, hastening along back streets, 
in the dead of night in a little open car, with 
a dozen or so rifles or revolvers on the floor, 
glimpsing the fires of the Red Guards at the 
corners, but always at a safe distance. We 
were just in time, as a visitation was made 
two days later, only to find the bird flown 
and nothing criminal or suspicious in the 
place. 

In Petrograd our party broke up. The 
colonel was gone; the young German was 
disposed of safely, with good hopes of get- 
ting away; and the Rumanian was waiting 
for papers to get into America, with which 
he would be perfectly safe. The next thing 
was to get out, and this was no small prob- 
lem. From Bergen, in Norway, a small 
boat sails across the North Sea under con- 
voy to England every few days, but it would 
have been difficult to get a place. The next 
direct vessel from Sweden to America was 
not due to sail for more than a month. A 
small freight steamer was sailing empty 
from Archangel in two weeks, but this did 
not appeal to me. For weeks all tickets on 
the Trans-Siberian express, which leaves 
every Tuesday, had been sold, and the gen- 
eral opinion was that it would be the last 
express. 

But the one axiom in Russia at present 
is “Believe nothing that you hear and 
only part of what you see.”’ So I went out 
hopefully. for.a ticket to Harbin. A hint 
to a subordinate official that I needed 
a ticket—and presto, change! in fifteen 
minutes a man came with one to sell at 
a very-moderate advance. The money 
changed hands, the ticket was mine. 


The Start for Harbin 
I had been told that it was impossible to 


~ get a passport viséed to leave Russia in less 
I repeated the axiom to- 


than six days. 
myself, and in one day all the papers were 
complete, including the rubber stamp of 
the Bolshevik Government. At eight in the 
evening the train was to start on its fifty- 
eight-hundred mile trip, and at seven.l was 
at the station, bag and baggage, this time 
alone. On the basis that there was a diner 
on the train and that it worked I left most 
of my food supplies behind—a deed I was 
to regret later; and I even abandoned the 
sacred‘ teakettle- - -- 

I found myself sharing a coupé with a 
Russian cavalry captain detached for for- 
eign service,-with papers which he was 
much afraid of losing and more afraid of 
being caught with, so that he was in a state 
of nervousness which was distinctly irri- 
tating. 

The Nicolai station is comparatively 
controlled, and we left only about an hour 
late, with no one but ticket holders on 
board—late because a troop train insisted 


on leaving before the express, on the ground — 


that money no longer conveys privilege, 
and the express should be glad to follow 
them. The argument with the station com- 
mandant was simple but sufficient: “If the 
express leaves ahead we will kill you.” The 
express followed, in a leisurely way, for 


the troop train stopped at every station for } : 


some purpose or other. * 

Service on the dining car was discourag- 
ing, but at last we got food and went bac 
tojour car. At the next station the Ta 
rishi began to enter and fill the aisle, 
they were on the whole more orderly th 
on the former trip and made no attempt 
enter compartments by force, though it 
was unsafe to leave these unoccupied for a 
minute. ; 

The aisle was filled with more than thirty 
men and their baggage; in every toile 
there were four or five, and even in the y 
tibules and on the platforms there were s 


and it got too cold. 

In the ceiling of each platform is a 
cubby-hole about two feet square for rags 
and shovels, and some of these were oc- 
cupied by soldiers, who shoved in their 
heads and shoulders and hooked their fee 
over broom handles put crosswise farther 
back. They seemed quite comfortable, 
though they were folded up like grass- 
hoppers. 

The train crawled along, and at Vyatka, 
normally about a day’s run, we were about 
a day late as a result of trailing the troop 
train. We caught up to them here, for there 
was a train ahead of them and the station 
commandant was holding theirs. There 
was an energetic discussion, but they still 
insisted on leading, and indeed became so 
violent that they refused to wait for a clear 
track. With guns in hand they ordered the 
engineer to proceed; and some ten miles 
out it happened. - 


Christmas Dinner 


oe 
A freight train had broken in two, and 
they met the rear half on a down grade, 
With the shock the doors were jammed and 
the stoves upset, and four hundred and one 
were burned to death. 

We were held up some hours, and then’ 
passed the still-burning wreck, with the 
bodies lying by the side of the road and the 
uninjured pulling the boots off the dead and 
trying them on. This put us for the moment 
ahead of the troop train and we made good 
progress, but soon we caught up with the 
next, with the same result. 

We were not much cheered by finding 
that there were seven troop trains and we 
were just after the first; whenever one 
caught up to us it meant it would insist on 
passing, so that soon we should be at the 
rear of the whole procession. 

To add to the charm of the situation the 
Red Guard had made one of its frequent 
inspections of the train and found some 
twenty thousand rubles’ worth of smuggled 
opium. This gave promise of more to 
follow on other trains, and lacking head- 
quarters they took off our diner for them- 
selves. Prospects for a Christmas dinner for 
the eight Americans on the train looked 
hopeless; but at Omsk, just before Christ- 
mas, we found a new diner and went on with 
our preparations. Just before we arrived 
at this station the westbound express had 
been given precedence over a troop train, 
whereupon soldiers had dragged the com- 
mandant out of the station and held his 
head upon the rails while the train passed 


over him. The remnants were still in the © 


station while we were there. But in spite 
of all these difficulties the Christmas cele- 
oration took place in the newly discovered 
diner. 

Though small the crowd was representa- 
tive, including the American organizer of 
the Russian Y. M. C. A., returning after 
eighteen years in Russia; a noted professor 


of sociology; one of the chief men in an © 


American tobacco company; a member of 
the American Railroad Commission; an 
expert in agricultural conditions in Russia; 


a member of the American Red Cross Mis- 


sion to Rumania; and, last but not least, 

the wife of the tobacco magnate, whose 
stateroom served as a rallying place for the 
Americans throughout the trip. American 
flags were found, a bottle of champagne 
made its appearance and, with the Amer-— 
icans at one end, with the Russians wh 
spoke English and other passengers at th 
other end, we had our Christmas dinner 


in due form. Goose stood up for turkey. 


There was no cranberry sauce and no mince 
(Concluded on Page 58) 
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Fifteen Years e.. eee 
ona Stair ae 7 


oe it with ‘a Hammer 


“FLOOR VARNISH 


for Floors, Furniture and all Woodwork 
Now made in Eight Colors 


of time fifteen years, the grown 

children of Mr. Arthur J. Soucie, 
Medina, N. Y., see themselves as little tots, 
playing on a stairway newly finished with 
“61” Floor Varnish. 

About this, Mr. Soucie says, ‘‘Fifteen 
years ago I applied “61”? Floor Varnish to 
the stairway in my home. The ‘‘6l” 
stood up so well that I did not consider it 
necessary to refinish these stairs until a few 
weeks ago. You may besure [ refinished 
them with ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish.’ 

While this incident is not an every-day 
occurrence, it is an actual experience with 
“61”? Floor Varnish. There are, however, 
many other similar incidents on record, 
where ‘‘61’’ has withstood the countless 


| OOKING backward through the flight 


itralite | 
Vitra ENAMEL 
Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products 


The surpassing beau- 
ty and goodness of 
Vitralite, the Long- 
Life White Enamel, 
accounts for its use 
in the White House 
at Washington. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. 
83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


are used by 
sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 
Lambert Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction you may have your money back. 
VARNISH MAKERS 69 YEARS 
In Canada, 


footsteps for years, as well as many grueling 
tests in actual service. 

“61”? Floor Varnish stains and varnishes 
in one operation, making it universally use- 
ful around the house, not only for floors, 
but also for furniture and woodwork of all 
kinds. 

“61” is sold in ae attractive, semi-trans- 
parent wood-stain colors: Light Oak, Dark 
Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Forest 
Green and also the Natural and Ground 
Color. ‘These colors have the same long- 
wearing durability as the Natural or clear 
“61”? which has been on the market more 
than a quarter of a century. 

Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 
finished with ‘‘61’’ and try the hammer 
test yourself on the sample panel. 


painters, specified by architects and 


OUR GUARANTEE: If any Pratt & 


25. Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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Pennsylvania — 


ACUUM CUP 
BICYCLETIRES 
Now Just Like the Big Vacuum Cups 


CALED down replicas of 

their big brothers, even to 
the distinctive chestnut col- 
ored tread. 


The Cups of the Bicycle 
Tires have been slightly re- 
duced in size, giving a very 
resilient tread and greater 
speed than ever. 


The tread, the same stock 
as used in Vacuum Cup Auto- 
mobile Tires, is built over a 
carcass of highest-grade fabric. 
A special strip, to facilitate 
cementing the tire to the rim, 
is provided. | 


The most attractive, longest 
wearing, most trouble-free 
bicycle tire it is possible to 
produce. 


Just as the Cups on Vacuum Cup Auto- 


mobile Tires prevent skidding on wet, One universal size made to 


" shill 1] 14" 

slippery pavements, so, too, do the Cups fit either a 28 x 1% ’ 28" x 2 ’ 

on Vacuum Cup Bievele Tires operate to or 28" x 1%" rim. Also Juvenile 
make treacherous pavements safe for the SIZES. 


bicycle rider. The same exclusive feature 
is embodied in both—suction. Price (Single Tube or Clincher) each $3.75 
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Pennsylvania 


AROCIRCLE 
BICYCLE TIRES 


Completing the /ennsy/vania Line 


HESE tires, with their 

tread of tough black rubber 
stock, combining distinctive 
appearance, quality and high- 
grade construction, are built 
to give service at a moderate 
cost equal to that of most 
higher-priced bicycle tires. 


Withthe famous Vacuum Cup Tires, 
they complete the Pennsylvania line. 
By concentrating on just these two 
brands, we simplify our manufactur- 
ing facilities, giving bicycle tire buyers 
a line of tires that meets their every 
demand of service and price, and 
dealers a line very easily handled. 


The tread, the same stock as used 
in Bar Circle Automobile Tires, is 
built over a carcass of high-grade 
fabric. It is attractively designed of 
combined bars and circles. 


One universal size made to fit either 


a 28" x 132", 28" x 12", or 28" x 1%" rim. As in the tread of the Bar Circle Automo- 
Also. Juvenile sizes. bile Tires, the special construction of Bar 
Circle Bicycle Tires places thickness and 
wear-resistance where they are most 
essential to afford greatest service qualities. 


Price, each $2.50 


Makers of Pennsylvania Auto Tubes ‘‘Ton Tested”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada 


War SEINICE RICH es 
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(Concluded from Page 54) 
pie, but the spirit was there, and the dinner 
closed with speeches in English and Rus- 
sian and the singing of the American an- 
them. 

Luck was with us, for the train stopped 
at a station just as the dinner was at an end, 
so that we rushed along the outside and into 
our own cars instead of struggling through 
the Tavarishi-filled aisles, a matter of about 
five minutes to each car. 

Owing to the crowds in the aisles there 
was practically no service in the way of 
making up berths or cleaning except in the 
international sleeper, which, as the property 
of the French Government, has been so far 
respected by the Russian soldiers. It is an 
interesting commentary on their attitude 
of mind that they do not force themselves 
into the corridors of these foreign-owned 
cars; nor do they interfere with them in 
any way except as part of a train. 

The difference between our two trips 
across Siberia and Russia gave an interest- 
ing commentary on the spread of anarchy 
and misrule. In September we had passed 
on thrdugh Kerensky’s government as 
guests of that government and, though 
there were delays and annoyances and the 
spirit of dissatisfaction was clearly abroad, 
there was no feeling that anarchy was in 
the saddle or that we were in personal dan- 
ger. On this trip there was a continual 
tension; anarchy was in the air, but there 
was a strange unreal clinging to law and 
order. Each community had the appear- 
ance of fighting out local problems rather 
than national, even though the names of 
the contending parties were the same every- 
where, 

Mob rule, even when not actually pres- 
ent, was just round the corner. Discus- 
sions with one or two soldiers could almost 
always be worked out in an amicable man- 
ner, but as soon as there was enough of a 
crowd to have marked diversity of opinions 
arguments grew more and more heated, and 
in the end the more violent carried the day. 
A complete breakdown of the routine which 
had heretofore held, so to speak, automat- 
ically was an ever-present possibility, and 
one passed from wondering how the ruling 
powers kept the road going to wondering 
whether they could keep it going long 
enough to get this train out of Russia. 


The Airtight Russian 


The weather was very cold, and for about 
eight days the thermometer varied from 
thirty-five to sixty below, while the cold 
winter sun never rose more than thirty de- 
grees above the horizon. The water in the 
tanks froze, so that there was nothing to 
wash with. ; 

Deeply did I regret my trusty teakettle, 
as we were reduced to a small canteen for 
water supply—not very‘adequate for both 
drinking and washing; but by the use of 
chocolate and kindness and cigarettes we 
induced from time to time some Tavarish in 
the corridor to give us the use of his kettle, 
and when we stopped at a tank it was possi- 
ble to get a wash, though the temperature 
did not encourage anything elaborate. 

My Russian roommate was in a state of 
funk most of the time and refused to go out 
at all, making the sign of the cross every 
time we left a station. He was my only 
source of communication with the soldiers 
in the corridor, and it was sometimes nec- 
essary to be very strenuous to get him to 
attend even to this. 

He was a tall, thin captain of cavalry, 
with spurs and a large saber and long, 
drooping, sandy mustaches. With a pointed 
beard he would have made a fine Don 
Quixote. He had the chronic Russian ob- 
jection to ventilation, and it required al- 
most violent measures to show him the light 
and get the air. If I opened the window 
even a crack he would put on his overcoat 
and cap, curl up in a heap and look exactly 
like a wet cat. 

I refused to be sympathetic, so he told me 
how many times he had been wounded. I 
still refused to be sympathetic, so he told me 
all about his family troubles; but I was even 
then polite and firm, and explained that if 
he did not like fresh air he could go out into 
the corridor, where there certainly was none. 
These discussions continued for a time; but 
after a few committee visitations he appre- 
ciated the protection of the presence of an 
American officer, and was resigned though 
unhappy. 

After the first burst of enthusiasm with 
the new diner there was a slump. We were 
so much behind time that the food supplies 
on the train were almost at an end, and 
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there were so many soldier trains that ours 
could not stock up at stations; so they 
served one meal a day, not to mention 
what they called coffee in the morning, 
probably the worst apology for this cheer- 
ing drink that was ever invented. The one 
meal was served at any time from one to 
eight, and one never knew when it was 
coming. 

We were thus largely dependent on the 
station buffets, and on arrival everybody 
rushed for them. There was never enough 
for all, and it was a stimulating sight to 
see a distinguished American holding a roast 
chicken by the leg with one hand, covering 
three pork chops with the other hand, and 
pinning down a loaf of bread with an el- 
bow, while getting the attention of the 
waiter. 

The staple at every place was boiling-hot 
cabbage soup, and it was rather hard to get 
the soup and put it where it belonged, for 
in the howling, fighting mob it was much 
easier to get your own and somebody else’s 
spread on the outside than on the inside. 


Feast and Famine 


At tne small shops kept by the peasant 
women on the platform one could get food 
of one sort or another—if the soldiers did 
not get it first; and as I snatched whatever 
I could get, without asking its family his- 
tory, I remembered how, on the protected 
trip westward in August, I had been sorry 
for the people that had to eat these things. 
As a matter of fact they were excellent: 
roast chicken, roast goose or wild rebchick— 
a delicious game bird—roast sucking pig, 
sausage of a very tasty and permanent 
character, bottles of boiled milk, and bread 
of various grades according to locality. 
From Jassy to Kieff the bread was almost 
white; from there to Petrograd and on into 
Siberia it was of the blackest and most 
unpalatable grade; but from Omsk it im- 
proved. 

There was a cheerful uncertainty about 
everything; one day was feast, another 
day famine; one day the soldiers had eaten 
everything, and the next day they would 
bring us food. And all the time one was 
progressing slowly through bleak plains, 
with frost rime on trees and bushes, the 
men and horses so frosted as to be almost 
invisible. There was not enough snow to 
bury the grasses; and the dead, windless, 
almost solid cold stiffened the ears in two 
minutes after you got out of the train. 

We met few trains, and so far had kept 
ahead of the seven troop trains, though 
constantly threatened. At Yekaterinburg, 
in the Urals, there was almost a battle, but 
after an hour’s discussion we were allowed 
to keep our place. The same train caught 
up with us fifty miles along, and there was 
a lively row. The Tavarishi on the troop 
train told the station master that if he did 
not let them go first they would kill him. 


‘The Tavarishi on our train told him that 


they would kill him if he did not let us go 
first. 

It looked as if his end had come, in any 
case, but after an hour’s discussion, which 
could be heard for a mile or so, the argu- 
ments of our Tavarishi prevailed and we 
went on. 

The farther we got the worse was the 
news from ahead. We were told that at 
Irkutsk there had been a fierce battle for 
a week; that the station was destroyed, 
and also the bridge over the river, and that 
no traffic was passing in either direction. 
At every station committees of soldiers 
visited the train looking for weapons. Usu- 
ally the statement of ‘ Amerikanskie” was 
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sufficient, and showing a passport or the 
uniform always cleared the way in the end. 
The longest discussion was with one crowd 
the night before we reached Irkutsk. They 
came into my room and demanded my re- 
volver. The situation was interesting, as I 
sat cross-legged in the upper berth, lightly 
clad in pyjamas, at three in the morning, 
looking down on the shaggy caps and faces 
and the long, spiky bayonets. I persistently 
refused to give up anything, on the basis of 
the rights of an American officer, and after 
a heated argument, carried on through an 
interpreter, they suddenly said the equiv- 
alent of ‘Oh, very well,’ or something 
stronger, and went away, rather to my sur- 
prise and much to my relief. 

Reports of fighting were more detailed as 
we approached Irkutsk. All Russian offi- 
cers were forbidden to get off at the sta- 
tions, and finally we were halted four miles 
from the city. Suddenly news came that a 
ten-hour truce had been established, and 
we were to go through during that; so we 
swept on into the station, which we found 
had not been burned or injured in any way, 
nor had the bridge been destroyed, though 
the fighting in the city had been an actual 
fact. The whole situation was theatrical 
and utterly impossible save in the impos- 
sible Russia of the present day. We sat in 
the diner eating roast goose and fried pota- 
toes, the station brilliantly lighted with 
electric lights and crowded with soldiers 
and refugees, the latter with bundles con- 
taining whatever valuables they had been 
able to save, and apparently unmolested as 
soon as they reached the sanctuary of the 
railroad. Just across the river was the city, 
dark, save for the flames of a burning house 
here and there, but silent on account of the 
truce, and filled with Bolshevik soldiers, 
Cossacks, cadets and escaped convicts from 
the mines—all only waiting for the end of 
the truce to leap at one another’s throats, 
as indeed they did some three or four hours 
later. Wetookinsomerefugees—well-to-do 
people, who had been for eight days in the 
cellars of houses, moving when these were 
burned over their heads, and who had es- 
caped at the beginning of the truce, without 
money, without anything save what they 
had on. They were disposed of among the 
staterooms in the international sleeper and 
carried into Manchuria, where they hoped 
to find friends. 

At the ends of the station were machine 
guns and three-inch guns with artillery- 
men, and we were very glad when the town 
was safely left behind and we were on our 
way from this, probably the worst rioting 
center in Siberia. 


Safety Last 


Lake Baikal was passed at night, and the 
effect of the moonlight on the partly frozen 
waters, with the wild forested headlands on 
both sides, was splendid but not cheerful, 
though the feeling that the worst of the 
trip was past gave much comfort. We 
dawdled along, stopping here and there and 
here again, sometimes starting up a hill and 
finding that the engine could not make it, 
and then going back to the last station to 
get a better one. When a spring broke on 
one of the cars they put the car on the rear 
end, commended the passengers to Provi- 
dence, and went along anyway. Climbing 
the hills between Baikal and Manchuria it 
was colder than ever, and at the stops they 
had to break the ice from the bottoms of 
the cars to prevent its clogging the brakes. 
Many of the brakes were out of order and 
finally, at the crest of the Khingan Moun- 
tains, in Manchuria, the engineer refused 


' Hudson. The train seemed a speck in the 


had been inspected and at least three. 
quarters on every car were in order. The 
conductor didn’t want to bother, and said 
it was a free country and he didn’t have to| 
follow the rules; but the engineer insisted, 
and as we rocked down the steep grade and 
round the curves at forty-five miles an hour | 
we were quite grateful to him. | 

From plains to forests, from forests to. 
bare hills and from bare hills to plains. 
again, cut by frozen rivers as wide as the. 


middle of the vast expanse, and one won- 
dered at the temerity of man. New Year's 
came and went, and we began to have hope | 
of reaching Harbin. We were told that no 
one would be allowed to take more fan | 
five hundred rubles out of Russia, and since 
this is worth only about forty-five dollars in 
Japan and China we hid our excess in all] 
sorts of places. 
Manchuria at last! An official leaps into 
the train calling out loudly: “All soldiers 
without tickets for the express get out!” 
This is truly a welcome sound. One or two 
refuse, claiming a sort of squatter’s rights, 
and are thrown out. Now at last we had | 
apparently reached a land of discipline, and 
everyone sat up and took notice. Customs 
officials entered and left chalk marks on 
unopened baggage. No one seemed to care 
how much money we had. There was food . 
in the buffets and peace in the station. We | 
began to appreciate the strain under which - 
we had lived for the last few weeks, and we 
gave thanks that the Russian revolutionary | 
conditions were a thing of the past for us. 
The rest of the trip was uneventful and | 
comparatively comfortable, and we arrived 
7 ead only a little more than six days 
ate. : 


Chinese in Control 
It was fifty below zero, but we left our 
home for the last fifteen days without re- 
gret and hastened to the station. Here 
again unaccustomed order prevailed. Peo- | 
ple were divided according to their tickets, | 
and one could get food without fighting for | 
it. Everywhere was white bread, so white | 
that it seemed unbelievable and tasted | 
rather flat. Food could be obtained—also | 
oranges and candy, though at a price. It 
was all one could do to refrain from laying | 
up large supplies for the future, and diffi- 
cult to remember that from now on one) 
could buy food anywhere. | 
_We abandoned the train, which went on > 
into Siberia to Vladivostok, as the last- 
thing that we wanted was to go back to the. 
land of disorder. Harbin, though nomi- | 
nally under the control of the Russians, | 
who have police power for several miles on. 
each side of the railroad, had just finished | 
its own little revolutionary attempt, and 
was quiet. 

The Bolsheviki had begun to shoot up 
the station, when suddenly Chinese soldiers | 
appeared from all sides, defeated and dis-| 
armed the Russians, captured their camps | 
and war supplies, and after putting them | 
on a cattle train shipped them ignomini- 
ously back to Siberia. | 

The Chinese were still on deck for emer- 
gencies, armed to the teeth and looking | 
very cheerful and fat in their thick sheep- 
skin clothes. We changed our money, took | 
much-needed baths and waited in the sta- | 
tion for the train through Korea. It was. 
two hours late in starting, while all the 
nations of the world ran in and out and. 
fought for their baggage. 

In the morning we woke in Korea, where | 
it was so much warmer that the snow had 
vanished and it looked like late autumn. 
But there was an evident belief that it was 
warmer than this, for the hotels at the 
junctions had the chill of the tomb, moder- 
ated in spots by the open charcoal pots, or. 
hibachi, which are pleasant to look at but 
have a limited sphere of influence. It was | 
perhaps as well not to have everything | 
pleasant at once, as the contrast might have 
been too much for our nervous systems. 
Indeed, as it was, the change from utter 
anarchy and arctic temperature to the ex- 
treme order of the Japanese régime, the 
regularity of meals, and weather conditions 
permitting removal of overcoats, was most 
upsetting. 

The culmination of the contrasts, after 
a lazy, well-fed, luxurious trip through 
warm seas, was the visit to tropical Hawail, 
where the warmth, the peace and the nor- 
mal life as we were used to it gave a final 
touch of unreality to our recent memories 
of battle, murder and sudden death amid — 
snow and ice. ' 
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Plant is 27 inches long, 
14 inches wide, 
21 inches high. 


‘More than six million farmers need electric 
light and power in their homes. In the last 
nine months, Lalley-Light dealers have con- 
tracted for more than 30,000 plants. 


Thousands of churches, school houses, lodge 
halls, banks and stores in rural trading centers 
are also potential buyers of Lalley-Light. 


Make Your Inquiry 
Without Delay 


If you are an automobile or implement dealer, 
banker, electrical supply dealer or contractor, 
we urge immediate inquiry. 


Territory is being allotted so rapidly, under 
permanent dealers’ contracts, that quick action 
is essential to secure your own district. 


What You Can Do 
With Lalley-Light 


Automobile Dealers— 


Every property owner in your territory who cannot 
get electric current from a central station, and 
particularly automobile owners, is a live prospect 
for Lalley-Light. Your local field would include 
not only those in this class to whom you have sold 
cars, but all those who have purchased from other 
dealers in your community. Your acquaintance 
and experience with rural property owners is prac- 
tical assurance of your success with Lalley-Light. 
Compared with motor car competition, Lalley-Light 
competition is practically nil. 


implement Dealers— 


You enjoy much the same advantages as the auto- 
mobile dealer by reason of your contact, experience 
and acquaintance with farmers as your customers. 
Every farmer to whom you have sold improved 
farm implements in the past is now a live prospect 
for Lalley-Light, the greatest of modern conven- 
iences for the rural home. 


Bankers— 


Lalley-Light will bear the most searching investiga- 
tions as to the business methods of the corporation, 
the merits of the plant, and the scope of its market. 
With a view to investment of your own capital 
or that of your business associates, we believe 
the Lalley-Light agency offers the supreme possi- 
bility of today. 


Electrical Supply Dealers and Contractors— 


Today your business is limited to the town in 
which you are located. Lalley-Light opens up your 
entire rural community for the sale of the plant 
itself; and, in addition, the necessary wiring, fix- 
tures, bulbs, etc. 


Accessory Business Enormous— 


After Lalley- Light has been installed, the owner 
is immediately in the market for electrically driven 
water pump, washing machine, cream separator, 
churn, fan, iron, etc. 
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A $500,000,000 
Market Open 
For Action 


The enormous farm electric light 
field is conservatively estimated 
to be worth the stupendous total of 
$500,000,000. It has not yet been touched in 
a big way. 


Farmers and rural home owners have never 
been so prosperous, or so ready to improve 
their property, as now. Farmers have never 
needed electricity so badly as they need it 
now, to assist them to increase war food pro- 
duction. 


Lalley-Light is a leader in the development of 
an enormous field, with a thoroughly practical, 
reliable and durable light and power plant for 
isolated installation. 


Buyers Showing 
Lalley-Light Preference 


Lalley-Light has already taken this command- 
ing position by virtue of mechanical superiority 
established by more than seven years of con- 
tinuous and practical farm use. 


This position belongs to Lalley-Light by virtue 
of the further fact that during the last year 
particularly, farmers have shown a decided 
preference for this plant. 


During the coming year this preference will 
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Vast Field For Lalley-Light 


In A *500,000,000 Market 


grow stronger by wider-spread acceptance than 
ever of the superior merits of Lalley-Light. 


Lalley-Light looms large as the latest and 
greatest of all conveniences which the farmer 
can buy, because it brings to the rural home 
the advantages and comforts which central 
station electricity affords to city homes. 


Build A New Business 
With Lalley-Light 


Lalley-Light is a certainty. Its huge market 
is a certainty. The success of the local Lalley- 
Light dealer is a certainty. 


If you are interested in securing a Lalley-Light 
contract, as your first step in building a profit- 
able new business, write us without a day’s 
delay. 


Tear out this address to remind you 
to write us from your office tomorrow. 


Lalley Electro-Lighting Corporation 
1824 Mt. Elliott Ave. Detroit, Michigan 


ELECTRIC LIGHT ‘Atib POWER FoR EVERY FARM 
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State Wild Cats, the Pennsylvania State Police are Called by the Men of the Mountains, Who Care Not a Whit for Any Sheriff or Constable Within Their Ken 


HEN C Troop delivered Israel Drake 

y y into the grasp of the district attorney 

of Cumberland County, the district 

attorney’s soul was suffused with joy. Then, 

because it was good, he asked for more—asked the troop 
to go after Carey Morrison. 

In the interval, however, C Troop had been so besought 
for help from many other quarters, both official and pri- 
vate, that not a single man of the command remained free 
to aid the district attorney of Cumberland. So the super- 
intendent of state police referred the request to B Troop, 
presiding over the next nearest state-police section, with 
orders that two troopers report at once to departmental 
headquarters at Harrisburg. 

In accordance with the command, Sergeant Herbert 
Smith and Private Chalkley N. Booth forthwith reported 
at Harrisburg. Here they received, first, a warrant for the 
arrest of Carey Morrison, wanted for arson, burglary, 
felonious assault and minor offenses; second, a pencil 
sketch roughly showing the country in which Morrison 
was supposed to be lurking; and, third, the instruction 
to “‘go get the man.” 

Sergeant Smith and Private Booth had talked over a 
possible line of campaign while en route to headquarters. 
Nathing that they learned there having affected their 
notion, they now went out, bought themselves canvas 
hunting suits and borrowed two shotguns. Then uhgy. took 
the next train. 


Troopers Turn Sportsmen 


HEIR destination was a tiny mountain settlement, 

about fifteen miles, as the crow flies, north of Gettys- 
burg. The two troopers, as the little engine labored up the 
heavy grades, gossiped carelessly with the train hands con- 
cerning their destination. It was a place of about ninety 
inhabitants, they learned—twenty houses, a general store 
and post office; poor mountain people; had a hard life of 
it generally. Carey Morrison, one of Israel Drake’s gang, 
had worked it over pretty thoroughly, with no light hand. 
Now, since Drake’s capture by the troopers, folks did say 
Carey was hiding out, but—better not count on that! 

At the store and post office the two officers asked where 
they could find board. They let it be understood that they 
were Philadelphia sportsmen, friends of the owner of much 
forest thereabout, and that they would like to do a little 
hunting by themselves while waiting the arrival of their 
host with the dogs. 

Only one house in the settlement could accommodate 
boarders, they were told. So they applied and were 
received at that little farm. Fora day or two they tramped 
the woods with their guns, stopping here and there at 
mountain cabins—for a light for their pipes, for a drink of 
water, for a bit of casual talk, striving always to pick up 
news. 

But news of Carey Morrison was very hard to get. The 


entire mountain population was literally afraid to mention 


his name. In this his peculiar haunt he was as greatly 
dreaded as was his leader, Israel Drake, in a wider field. 
Three times he had robbed the store and rifled the post- 
office safe. Twice he had burned the mountain side. He 
had committed innumerable robberies and assaults. Once 
he had walked up to a farmer as he stood in his shed 
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chopping wood, with the peremptory demand ‘‘I want five 
dollars of ye!’’ And when the farmer ventured to demur, 
Carey, snatching the ax out of the man’s grasp, chopped off 
his right hand. 

Very recently the local constable had hired out to a 
farmer to pick the apples in an orchard high on the moun- 
tain side. Perhaps the orchard lay too high—too near 
his own aerie, to please Carey Morrison. At all events, 
when Carey, moving over his domain, espied the village 
officer so engaged he descended at once to the orchard 
owner’s house. Towering in the doorway, shutting out the 
sunlight with the terror of his big and sinewy bulk, he 
issued his edict: 

“Constable is picking apples up in your orchard. Tell 
him if I ever see him there again I am going to kill him.” 

The farmer tremblingly obeyed. The constable con- 
formed. And no one would willingly pronounce the name 
of Carey Morrison for fear the very shadows would be his 
messengers. 

Yet through their silence pierced once and again some 
little rays of light. Brought all together these showed the 
general direction and area in which the man should be 
sought. Unfortunately that area lay in a territory ob- 
viously bad for hunting, while the good game grounds 
stared from the opposite quarter. 

The two officers were by no means blind to this flaw in 
their pose, yet for the moment they saw no choice but to 
risk the suspicion that it brought upon their heads. 

Meantime in the boarding house the strongly developed 
native curiosity of their host and hostess increased apace. 
On the very day of their arrival the troopers had seen the 
necessity of satisfying it with food fit for their ends. 
Private Booth, therefore, had written two decoy letters— 
one to an imaginary friend in Boston, another to a creature 
of his brain elsewhere addressed, dealing with hunting 
dogs and discussing plans for a trip. These letters he had 
left on his bureau carelessly unsealed. 

But the soporifie did not long suffice, and to make mat- 
ters vastly worse it chanced that a series of burglaries, 
begun in the region just previous to their arrival, now con- 
tinued nightly. The spinster teacher of the district school, 
resident in the house, conceived the idea that the two 
hunters were no other than the burglars in disguise. Harp- 
ing on that string she so imbued the rest of the household 
with her own belief and fear that several persons sat’ up 
each night to spy upon the possible goings and comings of 
the Philadelphia sportsmen. 

This was hampering enough, but when at last the village 
constable—he who picked apples too near to Carey Mor- 
rison—began stealthily trailing them about in the woods 
the two officers were more amused than vexed. 

Nevertheless the diurnal routine Of losing the constable 
came soon to be rather a handicap. For now the trail was 
growing warm. The hunters had discovered in a moun- 
taineer named Cox a brother-in-law. of Morrison’s.. Cox, 
lank and idle, butternut-jeaned, lived high among’ the 
ledges, far above the settlement, and alone. Constitution- 
ally suspicious of all strangers, he, too, was prone to’ curi- 
osity, in the wildwood way of his kind. Like wily snarers 


of a light-winged bird the troopers at filet | 
played for his interest by hunting round his 
perch, without visible remark of his existence | 
beyond a passing nod. Next day they drew | 
a little nearer. Later they ventured a word, and so by | 
increasingly rapid degrees became friends. j 
Some odds and ends of dogs were hanging about the 
shack. a 
“These look like promising coon dogs,”’ ventured Private 
Booth. 
“Good coon dogs, them be!” rejoined the mountaineer 
with warmth. | 
“Tf there’s anything I do love it’s coon hunting!” cried 
Booth. 
“Good coon hunting back yonder,” spoke Butternut-— 
jeans, with a jerk of the thumb toward the high woods, 
“but them dogs belong to a brother-in-law of mine. They 
won't work their best for me.” 


Cox Called Away a | 


"LL GIVE you ten dollars if you’ll take us out with’em 
anyway,’’ Booth pursued with growing enthusiasm. 

“Nothin’ again’ that,’ assented the mountaineer. 
“When d’yer want to go?” 

“Well, let’s see ” Booth pondered, looking inter- } 
rogatively at Smith. 

“Not before to-morrow night, I reckon. Make it to- 
morrow night,”’ responded Smith with decision. 

And so, having arranged to meet again at Cox’s cabin on | 
the following noon, they parted for the day. 

As the two troopers dropped down the mountain side 
toward supper and their distrustful housemates Sergeant 
Herbert Smith divulged his plan. The details of that ple | 
are his secret—the fruit of his own wily brain. But his | 
statement to his comrade ended thus: 

“And so, you see, Cox will be called away. He’ll leave. 
to-morrow afternoon. And we two will manage the rest 
very easily.”’ 

True to their appointment the two reappeared at Cox’s 
shack at the hour agreed. The mountaineer sat on his 
doorstep, his hat pushed back on his head, whittling & Ste} 
without purpose. Plainly his state of mind was mixed. — 

“Reckon I can’t take you fellers out to-night after all,” | 
he remarked without looking up. i 

“Oh, come now!” remonstrated Booth. 
over you, man?” 

“Got a call to go away for a couple o’ days,” answered | 
the whittler, gruff with embarrassed pride. ‘‘ Business. 
Got to leave before sundown, sure.’ 

“Well, now,” ejaculated Sergeant Smith, “if that isn't . 
the meanest yet! Why, we’ve got to get back home ina 
couple of days ourselves, and I did want a night’s coon — 
hunting the worst way!”’ 

“T kinder hate to lose that ten dollars too,” reflected Cox. 

“Oh; look here!”’ protested Smith. ‘We can’t let it go 
like this. Say, if you’ll find someone to take us out with i 
the dogs to-night we’ll give you that ten dollars anyway 
and square it with the other man besides.” 

Cox meditated, brightening. 

““Mebbe I might fix that,’’ he hazarded. ‘But there’ 
only one other man could work them dogs. That’s 

(Concluded on Page 64) 
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Photograph by L. A. Hiller 


Note how the mellow light from the Conaphore shoots through 
There is no “back-glare’’ to confuse the driver 


‘The light that shoots through fog and rain 


How the Conaphore gives your headlights this exclusive feature 


HE Conaphore is the only automobile head- 


light glass that eliminates dangerous ““back- 
glare.’’ 


Whenever an ordinary headlight beam is projected 
through fog, dust, rain or snow a dangerous *“back- 
glare’ of diffused light produced by his own lamps, 
blurs the driver’s vision. This is the reason. Any 
ordinary light is composed of rays of every color 
blended together. The blue and violet rays are easily 
diffused by small particles in the air and thus are the 
chief cause of ‘“back-glare.”’ 


Conaphores correct this dangerous condition be- 
cause they are made of Noviol Glass (patented ). 
This unique, yellowish-tint glass absorbs the blue 
and violet rays, but projects all the rest of the light 
in a strong, clear beam. Thus “‘back-glare’’ is elimi- 
nated: Thus the Conaphore shoots the light right 
through fog and rain and you get perfect road vision 
even though the night is stormy. 


Easiest light for the eye to follow 


In wet weather pavements reflect a confusing glare 
from street lamps and electric signs. “The Conaphore 
counteracts these reflections. By means of the 
powerful Noviol beam, your own path is always 
clearly defined. This mellow beam makes the 
easiest light for your eye to follow, and so you can 
drive at average speed without undue strain on your 
nerves and eyesight. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS ALSO MANUFACTURES PYREX TRANSPARENT 


The instant motorists and pedestrians see the soft, 
yellowish Noviol light from the Conaphore they know 
that it will not blind them and feel perfectly safe. 
They recognize it as the true “‘signal of safety.”’ 
You never need to dim your lights. 


Controls the light within legal limits 


The Conaphore entirely eliminates the menace of 
glare. It uses all the light, but controls it within the 
law’s requirements. 


Patented corrugations on the inner surface of the 
Conaphore bend down the light rays and shoot them 
along the road. Cylinders fan the light sidewise. 
This provides a 500 ft. range of strong driving light, 
with ample illumination each side of the road. As 
the height of the beam is never more than 42 inches, 
there is no chance of blinding approaching motorists 
and pedestrians. Thus the Conaphore gives you 
maximum range and at the same time kills all glare. 


Made also in clear glass 
For those who prefer, the Conaphore is made in 


Manufactured by the World’s Largest Makers of Technical \Glass 


(ONAPHORE 


Pierces Fog and Dust—No Glare — Range 500 feet 


OVEN DISHES 


clear glass. Clear glass Conaphores give 500 ft. 
range, ample sidelight and kill glare. Correct de- 
sign, however, does not completely solve the head- 
light problem. There are few nights in the year 
when weather conditions do not interfere more or 
less with vision. “The Noviol Conaphore overcomes 
such conditions, and gives perfect road vision even if 
the night is thick. 


Easy to install 


Conaphores are easy to install. Your dealer will 
equip your car while you wait. If he has not yet 
received his supply of Conaphores write us, giving 
name, model and year of your car, with diameter of 
your present headlight glass. We will see that you 
are promptly supplied. 


Price List 
Noviol Glass Per Pair Clear Glass Per Pair 
5 to 6% inches incl. $2.40 5 to 6% inches incl. $1.60 
i _ to 8! inches incl. 3.50 sto 84 inches incl. 2.50 
87% to 10 ___ inches incl. 4.50 8°% to 10 inches incl. 3.00 
1014 to 111% inches incl. 6.00 104% to 11% inches incl. 4.00 


Prices 25c more per pair west of Rocky Mountains 
Sizes vary by steps of }@ inch above 6)% inch size 


CONAPHORE SALES DIVISION 
EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO., Mgrs. 
282 Madison Avenue New York City 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


AND PYREX CHEMICAL GLASSWARE 
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NATIONAL SALE 


_ By Leading Furniture Dealers 
: Everywhere 


O further emphasize the many exclusive comfort and_ 

economyfeatures of Kroehler Bed Davenports, enterprising 

dealers in all parts of the United States will simultaneously 
conduct a Special Sale, during which Kroehler Bed Davenports 
will be offered at especially attractive prices and terms. 


This National Sale begins Saturday, March 30th—ends 
April 13th. Watch for your Furniture Dealer’s Announcement 
Krochler Kodav and be sure to see a Demonstration. 


mm. KROEHLER 
Bed Davenports 


Are Great Economy Save Space, Save Rent 


Every family should invest in a Kroehler Bed Davenport. During the 
H- Kroehten Koday day time it adds beauty and luxurious comfort to your living room or parlor; 
Mf No. 482—Heppelwhite Design . . $ ° ° ; 3 = ; _ 

¥ at night it can be turned with one simple, easy motion into a comfortable, 
full-sized bed, either for members of your family or for guests. It makes 
one room serve as two—enables you to live in a smaller house or apartment 


and save rent. 


Two types—the Kodav is the short davenport; the Daveno is the long 
davenport. You should buy the one best suited to the size of your room. 
Either has a full sized 72 in. x 48 in. comfortable, sanitary, a//-stee/ bed 
frame with sagless bed spring. 

Mattress, springs and bed frame are entirely independent of upholstery. 
Plenty of room for bedding and for circulation of air. Folds and unfolds 
" with slightest effort. Nothing to get out of order. 

“ore ollie keen inal tee Most dealers sell mattresses separately, giving customers choice of 
; weight and make. To insure greatest comfort we recommend that you 
buy a 30 or 35 pound cotton felt mattress. 


Many Handsome Designs | 


At the left and on the page opposite are reproduced a few of the many 
attractive~and popular—kKroehler Kodavs (the short davenport). With others, 
they will be displayed and demonstrated by most dealers during the big sale. 
Notice them carefully. Read other reasons on next 
page why Kroehler Bed Davenports will appeal to 
you. Then plan to attend the sale at once. 

If no sale is going on in your city write us for 
name of your nearest dealer demonstrating Kroehler 
Bed Davenports. We will send our handsome illus- 
trated book free. 


Kroehler Manufacturing Co. 


Naperville, Illinois 


Other factories at: 
Binghamton, N. Y., Cleveland, O., Kankakee, Ill. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., New York City 


Canadian factory: Stratford, Ont. 


G 
Kroehler Koday No. 480 (the 


short davenport for large or small rooms) Showing bed section open 
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~ See your Dealer for 


- Demonstration | 


ATURDAY, March 30th, is the opening day of the big 
National Sale, during which Kroehler Bed Davenports will 
be freely demonstrated and sold at specially attractive 

prices at the stores of leading dealers everywhere. 


Go to your local dealer, whether you intend to buy or not. 
You will be greatly interested. You will be placed under no 
obligation. You will begin to realize how tremendously con- 
venient are Kroehler Bed Davenports. © Krochler Kodav 


No. 700—Modern Design 


Made for Finest prmenes 


You'll find models perfectly harmonizing with the highest ideals of 


Kroehler Kodav 


-modern interior decoration and furnishing — handsome Period designs, No. 706—Mission Design 
_ finishes that are really superb, and luxurious upholstering. Rich covers in 


' terials are used and the finished article critically inspected before shipment. 


tapestry, damask, velours and genuine leather — also imitation leather. 


(We recommend the Superior Leather Substitute, “O’ BANNON 
MOLESKIN,” which has the rich Leather appearance and durability of 
high-grade Genuine Leather.) 

Made by master craftsmen in a factory equipped with the highest type 
of modern machinery to make perfect furniture and do it economically, 
and with facilities for seasoning and drying the lumber before it is used. 
Every detail in process of construction is carefully watched. The best ma- 


Because of their marked distinctiveness in design, finish and construction, icaties eater 


No. 713 }2—Colonial Design 


Kroehler Bed Davenports were given Highest Award at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
The price is most reasonable. 


Can be bought for Cash or on Liberal Easy Payments 


of reliable furniture dealers everywhere. It is to your interest to 
buy furniture made by a large manufacturer, of steady financial 
standing, whose reputation is at stake. Our 
Trade Mark, the name “Kroehler,” is on 
every Bed. Insist on seeing it before you 
buy. Do not accept a substitute. 

__ Don’t miss this Special Sale. If there 
is no Kroehler Bed Davenport Sale in your 
locality, write us, we’ll send our Handsomely 
Illustrated Book with some interesting infor- 
mation and name of nearest dealer. 


- Kroehler Manufacturing Co. 
Naperville, Illinois 


Other factories at: 
Binghamton, N. Y., Cleveland, Ohio, Kankakee, III. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., New York City 


Canadian factory: Stratford, Ont. Kroebler Daveno No. 985—Queen Anne Style (long davenport for large rooms) 


Showing bed section open 
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(Concluded from Page 60) 
brother-in-law, that owns’em. And I ain’t 
sure he’d do it. You see, you don’t know 
who my brother-in-law is yet. Well, I’ll tell 
ye: He’s Carey Morrison!” 

Cox paused with patent satisfaction to 
watch the bomb fall. 

“You don’t mean it!”” gasped the eoon 
hunters, looking askance over their shoul- 
ders as though the woods had suddenly 
rustled with ghosts. 

“Thought it’d scare ye!’”’ chuckled Cox. 
“But you don’t need to be scared of him 
just now, not so much as usual. Fact is, 
he’s hidin’ out these days. 

“You see, he’s done what he pleased in 
these here mountains so long that he didn’t 
ever reckon no other way. He’d got all the 
folks trained to give him his own will 
peaceable. They never interfere with him. 
But here the other day, after a little sport 
that Israel Drake had with a couple of old 
misers, what does the district attorney do 
but up and hand out a warrant to the state 
wild cats! , 

“And I’m damned if them erazy wild 
eats didn’t go in and nab Israel Drake the 
very first jump! Him that had laughed at 
the whole county for years and years! You 
most couldn’t believe it! 

“So now that’s why Carey’s a little 
skeered. 

““Of course there’s a lot of us that’s his 
brothers and cousins, kin and kind, round 
on the mountain, that will stand by him 
till hell freezes shet. But it seems like he’s 
got these state police on his mind. I reckon 
he’s hipped about it. They ain’t never 
been seen round these woods. And none of 
"em ain’t going to dare show themselves 
here neither. But since they got Israel 
Drake, Carey’s like he’s plumb locoed. He’s 
looking for ’em behind every bush, not 
knowin’ what shape they’ll come in. But 
you fellers wait for me here and F’ll go over 
to Carey’s place and ask him. Reckon he 
might like a little money himself just now 
to skip away out of this.” 


Bigger Game Than Coons 


The two troopers let Cox get out of 
sight. Then with their trained woodsmen’s 
skill they trailed him, soundless as Indians. 
As he reached his destination—a little 
barnlike slab shack buried in thick brush 
by the edge of an abandoned slate quarry— 
they had him well in view. 

“Carey!”’ Cox called within the door; 
and again in a suppressed voice round the 
place, ‘‘Carey! Carey!” 

No answer. Cox sought a little farther, 
as though his man might be sleeping in the 
cover of some rock or bush. Then he turned, 
evidently convinced that the search was 
useless. When he regained his own cabin 
the two coon hunters were lying on their 
backs in the shade of the wall, half asleep, 
smoking their pipes. 

““Well,” asked Smith, rearing up on one 
elbow with a yawn, “did you find him?” 

“He ain’t there. But I reckon to find 
him on my way out. I’ll start now, so’s to 
have time to hunt him and I’ll send him 
back here to ye. Will that do?” 

“‘First-rate,’’ answered Smith heartily. 
““Where shall I leave the money for you if 
he comes up?” 

“Oh, leave it in yonder coffee can, inside 
on the shelf, under the beans. I'll tell 
Carey about it,”’ and the mountaineer with 
a good-by nod vanished into the forest. 

Hours passed, while the pair conscien- 
tiously enacted the réle of care-free idlers, 
dozing and loafing about the empty cabin. 
Well aware that the wary eyes of the 
outlaw might be scanning their every move 
from behind some near-by screen of leaves 
they gave their best thought to the be- 
havior natural to coon hunters under such 
circumstances; and they conducted them- 
selves accordingly, to a hair’s breadth. 

But though chipmunks, rabbits and blue 
jays came to gaze upon them with impartial 
interest no human being appeared—no 
Carey Morrison. 

“No use,’’ murmured Smith at last as 
twilight began to fall. ‘‘ Either Cox didn’t 
find him or else he’s too scary and won’t 
come.” 

“My idea,”’ said Booth, “would be to go 
back to the settlement and get a fresh 
start in the morning.” 

That night as Sergeant Smith blew out 
his candle he was distinctly aware of an eye 
withdrawn from his keyhole—of a rustle 
retreating down the hall. 

Next dawn as the troopers sat over their 
corn bread and bacon their host’s face was 
full of puzzled distrust. As he left the table 
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he crossed the room and took his gun from 
its nail on the wall. 

“They was another housebreakin’ on the 
mountain last night,’’ said he casually, ex- 
amining the lock of the weapon. f we 
could lay hands on them fellers once fe 
And he looked up sharply at his two stranger 
guests as though he expected to surprise 
them wearing faces of guilt. 

That morning the village constable, cheer- 
fully unconscious that he was himself ob- 
served, kept up his forest watch with the 
tenacity of a dragging bramble, so that it 
cost the troopers a half hour of patient 
doubling to lose him effectually. 

“This sort of thing would get to be a 
nuisance,’’ growled Smith as they finally 
cast off their pursuer. ‘‘Now, let’s get 
down to the job.” 


Morrison Captured 


Cutting across buttresses and ravines 
that they had come to know as well as they 
knew the insides of their own pockets they 
made for the old slate quarry smothered in 
the brush. 

As they neared the spot they separated, 
with the agreement that Sergeant Smith 
should come up upon the rear of the shack 
while Private Booth approached from the 
other direction. 

Gliding noiselessly Smith had already at- 
tained his chosen position—the cover of a 
stone wall close at the back of the cabin— 
while Booth had advanced to within two 
hundred feet of the front door, when that 
door opened and a man came out—a big 
man, heavy and tall. His manner was un- 
concerned. Clearly he thought himself 
alone. 

“Hello, Cox!” called Booth. 

No answer, but the man, looking up, 
instantly averted his head. 

The glimpse had been enough. In that 
full, heavy visage, in those black eyes, 
Booth recognized beyond a doubt the de- 
scription of Carey Morrison. 

“Morrison,”’ he commanded, ‘‘throw up 
your hands! You are under arrest.”’ As he 
spoke he cocked one barrel of his shotgun. 

Morrison, swinging like a flash, drew a 
heavy revolver, fired twice—and missed. 
In the same instant Booth fired also. 

Morrison flinched as though lead had 
touched him and jumped for the cover of a 
tree at the'side of the house. But this move 
brought him unawares within range of Ser- 
geant Smith. And so as Private Booth, 
standing in the open, coolly waited his 
chance for a shot at Morrison, and as Mor- 
rison, behind his tree, as coolly debated the 
deadliest moment for Private Booth, Ser- 
geant Herbert Smith, congratulating him- 
self on the unusual ammunition that he 
had persuaded his duck gun to hold, shot 
the bandit with exact calculation just above 
the knee. 

“Don’t fire! Oh, don’t fire again. I 
give up!” implored Morrison, crumpling 
down in a heap, then writhing his full 
length on the ground. 

Booth was running in—had almost 
reached him—when the outlaw with a snarl 
jerked himself to his elbow and threw up 
his gun for a shot. 

But before he could drop the hammer 
something as sudden as a thunderbolt hap- 
pened to that aiming arm, and Morrison 
found himself again sprawling on his back, 
gazing with amazement into the discon- 
certing eyes of Sergeant Herbert Smith. 

“‘Here!”’ said the sergeant reproachfully. 
“Don’t you know you’re under arrest? 
Now be still till we put a tourniquet on 
you or you'll bleed to death.” 

As the two officers worked over the body 
of the prostrate man the pain of the wound, 
the fear of punishment, the dread of prison 
so worked upon his mind that before them 
his nerve disappeared utterly. 

“Shoot me! Shoot me now,” he en- 
treated. ‘‘ Jest shoot me through the head 
and be done with it. I can’t live in prison. 
I can’t live in prison. I can’t stand this 
pain. Oh, shoot me now! Do! Do!” 

Soon the practiced skill of the officers had 
stopped the flow of blood from the wounded 
leg. So much achieved, trooper Booth 
started off to find a conveyance, the ser- 
geant remaining with the prisoner. Noth- 
ing was more probable than an attempt at 
rescue should Morrison’s friends learn of 
his plight. So the sergeant, after looking to 
his own weapons, reloaded the outlaw’s gun 
and laid that, too, ready at hand, while 
with eye and ear he kept lynx’s watch upon 
the encompassing circle of brush. 

Meantime trooper Booth was cutting 
down and across through the forest, seeking 
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aman witha cart. Finally by happy chance 
he found that very phenomenon. Near a 
mud-chinked cabin in a little clearing, 
backed up to a pile of freshly dug potatoes, 
was a cart. A horse stood between the 
shafts,andabig,raw-boned, thick-whiskered 
mountaineer was just preparing to load the 
crop. 

““How do you do!” said the trooper. 

“Howdy!” rejoined the other civilly 

enough. 
“‘T’d like to hire your horse and wagon to 
go to Bendersville. A man has been shot 
up in the woods. We have to take him to 
the nearest doctor.” 

““Well—’tain’t very convenient. I was 
just getting ready to load. But if the man 
is bad hurt I suppose you kin have the 
rakig 7? 

And then idly: ‘‘Who’s the man?” 

“Carey Morrison.”’ 

The mountaineer dropped his hands. 

“You can’t have this wagon!” he ex- 
claimed roughly. : 

“Will you get into the wagon and come 
along peaceably?” 

“T tell ye I won’t come at all.” 

Booth drew his service revolver. 
on that wagon!” said he. 

The mountaineer did as he was bid. 

Booth guided his gloomy captive back 
toward the quarry. They hitched the horse 
at the point of road nearest the quarry 
trail. Then they went in, and, all three 
aiding, carried the helpless prisoner out in 
their arms. 

The mountaineer’s bearded visage was a 
moving map of contradictory emotions as 
he looked from the terror of the mountain, 
now so incredibly abject in his whimpering 
defeat, to the two who were so unconcern- 
edly bearing him away. 

Carey must have given them a fight; so 
much was sure, no matter how craven he 
seemed now. And yet they were handling 
him as gently, and yet they were as careful 
to spare him pain as if he had been their 
comrade and their friend. 

How had it happened? What could it 
mean? 

“Stranger,” he broke out at last, 
‘askin’ your pardon, who might ye be?”’ 

“Officers of the state police.”’ 

“Them the bad niggers calls state wild 
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“cc Yes.’’ 

The mountaineer looked to right and 
left and behind, as if to reassure himself of 
the place, of his auditors. ‘‘Them’’—and 
he whispered as gingerly as if the words 
might burn his lips—‘‘them as got Israel 
Drake?” 

“No,” rejoined the sergeant, ‘“‘those 
were comrades of ours, of the state police. 
But they didn’t have time for a little job 
like this.”” And with a depreciative gesture 
of the chin he indicated the inert figure that 
they were now loading into the cart. 

With dropped jaw the mountaineer 
drank in each word. 


Morrison’s Wife 


In the whole town to which the prisoner 
was taken there are about three hundred 
and fifty inhabitants. On the main street 
of the town are the doctor’s house, the hotel, 
a few shops and a few dwellings. To the 
doctor’s the troopers now bore Morrison. 

“Will you be so good as to look him over, 
doctor, and give him first aid?’’ requested 
the sergeant. ‘‘We’ll take him to the near- 
est hospital when you’ve fixed him up for 
the trip.” 

The doctor examined the wounded man 
with some care. “‘I suppose I might band- 
age him up fresh,” he said as he finished. 
“But the fact is you boys have applied 
first aid as well as I could myself and 
In heaven’s name, what’s happening out- 
side?”’ 

Thestreet outside was filled with people— 
with strange, wild-looking men, gaunt- 
faced, fierce-eyed, lean-framed, rifles in 
hand and revolvers at belt—with women 
as strange, wild-eyed and fierce. By twos 
and threes, in carts or on horseback, they 
had been descending into the village from 
the mountain roads and trails ever since the 
advent of Carey Morrison in his captor’s 
hands. By what telegraphy they had 
learned in their widely scattered aeries of 
the mischance befallen their kinsman and 
chief, who shall guess? But here they were 
on the very heels of his disaster, pressing 
hard round the doetor’s door. 

Their sympathies lay all with the pris- 
oner—that was clear. Loud and louder 
rose their curses of the unknown who had 


threshold of the little office. 
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dared to intrude upon their domain. Loud 
and louder rose their threats of attack an. 
rescue as their numbers grew. And then 
with a rumor of climax running before jj 
came a movement down the center of the 
crowd, a tossing to right and left like the 
tossing of spray by the prow of a ship, as z 
tall savage woman clove her way through, 

She burst open the door and stood on the 


“Where is my man?” she demanded in g 
terrible voice. ; 

Then her glance fell on the figure eo]. 
lapsed on the doctor’s lounge. She paused 
as if fascinated, eyes riveted on Carey’: 
white whimpering face, while her magnif. 
icent fury slowly faded. | 

“And two strangers could bring you tc 
that!”’ she said as if to herself as she wenj 
away. 

Another who had pressed into the room 
gazed with wonder and incredulity upor 
the prisoner’s face. 

“Who done it to ye, Carey?’”’ he burs 
out at last. 

It was as if the tone and words gave the 
wreck on the couch the one spur that could 
rouse him to speech. Slowly he opened his 
ve and gazed his interlocutor full in the 

ace. 

“Cox, it was your coon hunters done i! 
to me,” he retorted, and gasped int 
silence. 

Angry faces, threatening faces wer 
thrusting over Cox’s shoulder. The place 
was filling up. 

“Doctor,” said the sergeant, ‘‘ with you) 
permission we will clear the office. Afte 
that we will clear the town.” 

“Go ahead,”’ whispered the doctor; “buy 
don’t say I said so—and good luck to you!’ 

Trooper Booth pulled out his watch 
“Tf any of you wish to say good-by to Carey 
Morrison, say it now,” said he. “In jus' 
two minutes you will have vacated thi: 
room.” | 

He stood, watch in hand, while th 
crowd, lowering and muttering, backed int 
the street. 

Then Sergeant Smith addressed the mol 
outside. } 

The Mob Obeys 


““We are officers of the state police,” saic 
he slowly, clearly, with exceeding direct | 
ness,-and showing his badge. ‘‘We haw 
arrested Carey Morrison in the name of th: 
law. He is wounded because he unlawfully 
resisted arrest. We shall now take hin 
away to jail. Meantime you will all quietly 
disperse to your own homes. I give you 
just ten minutes to get out of town.” 
For a moment the crowd stared at th 
officer as though weighing the echo of hi 
words— testing thejudgment of its own ears 
Then it began to move, to split apart. O1 
the outskirts rose the rattle of wheels, di 
minishing—the lessening clatter of hoofs 
In ten minutes’ time the streets were clear 
Not one of the recent visitors remained. | 
How did it happen? Why did they di 
it? Perhaps they scarcely could have told 
themselves. They cared not a whit for an) 
law or peace officer within their ken—woul 
have thought nothing of taking his life— 
and they had never before seen the stati 
police. | 
But—there lay Carey Morrison. An¢ 
they knew the fate of Israel Drake. Ani 
this strange man, who issued his orders s! 
sternly, whose eyes were terrible, like blu 
lightning, and who knew no fear at all— 
this strange man expected to be obeyed. 
Somehow they dared not hesitate. 4 
Since that day there has been a saying 1! 
those mountains—a saying with a soun( 
basis of truth: > | 
““When the state police want a man fron’ 
here they don’t have to fetch him. The) 
send him a post card and he comes in.” © 
The doctor got out his two-horse wagol 
to convey the wounded outlaw to the hosp! 
tal. On the road, they stopped at the board 
ing house for the troopers’ effects. Liki 
magic the entire settlement assembled ti 
gaze upon its late guests as men born anew 
“Why didn’t you say who you were?” 
“So you are state troopers! I neve 
guessed!” FF 
“Well, you’ll always be welcome in thi 
town! That’s one sure thing!” j 
“T’d like to shake hands with you boys. 
“Metoo!” “And me!” came the greetin 
from every side. 4 
But the school-teacher beamed ing 
i 


| 


of all. ‘I knew they were something re 
markable all along,” said she. “Didn't | 
tell you so?” a 

Editor’s Note—This is the third and last of |) 
series of articles by Miss Mayo. 
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Prices Marked 


DETROIT 
In every Statler bedroom is a framed card on 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
which are prinzed the rates for that room. 


In other words, Hotels Statler mark their selling prices 
in plain figures. You know what your bill will be; you 
know that you’re not being overcharged through a mis- 
understanding—yours or the clerk’s; you know that you’re 
paying just what every other occupant of that room pays 
—no more, no less. That’s standard American practice 
in first-class retail stores; some day it will doubtless be 
standard practice in the best hotels. 


» 


BUFFALO 


450 Rooms 450 Baths 


e That framed card is a small detail—but it illustrates the Statler 
ce way of doing things. It’s one of the many concrete applications 
: of the Statler policy of fairness; and a full and honest money's worth, 


CLEVELAND | to every patron—whatever kind or price of room he occupies. Ss | L I Ss | ; 


1000 R oO ° 650 Ro 650 Baths 
ia on ea And in These, for Instance: oma 


ry 


You find other expressions of that policy in Statler hotels when 
you buy a newspaper—and pay no more than if you bought it on 
the street; when you use a public washroom without being annoyed 
by whisk-broom or other service which you do not specifically 
request; when you notice at the restaurant-entrances printed signs 
explaining that checking of hats and wraps is free; and that tips 
aren't expected. Instances might be multiplied; the point is that 
the policy finds expression in actual practice in all the Statler Hotels. 


Every—every—Statler bedroom has An instance of Statler service to 
private bath, circulating icewater, and guests: when you wake you find a 
numerous other unusual conveniences. morning: paper under your door—but 
Rates from $2 a day. you don’t find a charge for it in your bill. 
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In Hotel Pennsylvania’s 2,200 guest- 
rooms (each with private bath) will be 
found all the ‘extra’? comfort-features 
of the present Statlers—and some besides. 
It will be opened in the fall of 1918. 


The world’s greatest railway —the 
Pennsylvania System—is building, in 
New York, the world’s largest hotel. It 
will be called Hotel Pennsylvania, and 
will be Statler- operated. 
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More than 100 Models 


There are more than 100 models 
of Burroughs Figuring and Bookkeep- 
ing Machines, fitted to all kinds of 
business. Consult your telephone 
book or your banker for the address 
of the nearest of the 189 Burroughs 
officesin the United States and Canada. 
Burroughs offices are maintained also 
in the principal foreign cities of the 
world. 


Backed by a Reputation 


In beauty of design and finish, in mechanical excellence, 
in speed, accuracy and ease of operation, the Burroughs 
Calculator is a typical Burroughs product. 


Many improvements are built into it—results of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company’s thirty years 
—and more—of experience in manufacturing figuring and 


bookkeeping machines. 


This superior Calculator followed the old box-type of 


machine into the accounting world. 


And, like other 


Burroughs Machines, it is smoother-running, easier to 
operate, more durable, handsomer and more economical. 


The Burroughs Adding Machine Company, the leader 
in adding machine design and construction, has produced 


**the better Calculator.”’ 


Lighter and Stronger 


The 10-column Burroughs Calculator 
has fewer parts than the old 9-column 
box-type machine. And its wearing 
parts are sturdier and more durable. 
It is smaller, more compact and weighs 
only eleven pounds. 


Easy to move, to carry, to pick up, its 
usefulness is multiplied by its greater 
convenience. 


Smaller—and More Accurate 


The small amount of desk-space de- 
manded by the Burroughs Calculator 
means more space for books or papers— 
more working room for the operator. No 
special desk is required. 


Greater accuracy is assured by several 
exclusive features. It is impossible to 
“trick”? the machine into over-adding; 
and an ingenious column lock prevents 
errors due to ‘‘fumbling.”’ 


More Convenient and Speedy 


Remarkable ease, smoothness and even- 
ness of key action are obtained by means 
of a unique compound-lever action which 
makes possible the machine’s high speed 
capacity. 

The clearing lever requires only one 
motion (forward). 


Operator does not have to reach for 
handle, because it is conveniently located. 
Handle returns automatically. 


There are numerous other features that 
make for operating convenience. 


It’s a Burroughs, Through 
and Through 


All these and other advantages are the 
result of the application of better me- 
chanical principles. And in beauty of 
design and finish, too, the Burroughs 
Calculator is a typical Burroughs product. 


Price, 10-wheel capacity, $175; 14-wheel $275 


($220 and $350 respectively in Canada) 
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The 
Most Expensive 


REGUS, PAT. OFF 


HILE the Patrician is the most expensive 
cap, it is the cheapest in the end. The 
famous ‘‘Cravenette’’ Finish protects the fibre of 
the cloth from moisture. Slow to wet and quick 
to dry, the Patrician never loses its shape and 


style. After you have once worn a Patrician 
Cap you won’t be satisfied with any other kind. 


Sold at the best stores everywhere— $2.00 to 
$5.00 each. If your hatter won’t supply you, 
write to the factory. 


EVENING POST 


THE STRANGE STORY OF 
MIR. SMITE | 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“ Are you real?” said Mr. Smith.- “You 
look ” He checked himself. Extrava- 
gant compliments had no place in his plan. 
“Where shall we go? It is my idea to let 
the costume in which I find you each eve-~ 
ning determine that,” he said. 

“T understood that you proposed to 
leave nothing to chance,” said the Rose- 


girl. 

“T shall not,” said Mr. Smith; ‘‘but I 
have a sense of the fitness of things, and 
shall give your gowns the correct back- 
ground.” 

And he did. The gray gown dined at a 
famous restaurant where the hangings 
of rose-colored brocade and Mr. Smith’s 
pink cocktails and sparkling burgundy be- 
came it well. In a tiny rose-and-gray the- 
ater that matched it, it saw a gay demure 
little comedy that matched it too. Then in 
a grillroom where, out of the frieze on the 
wall, little figures from real fairy tales 
looked down at the gray fairy lady, they 
danced. 

Their dancing, too, matched the girl’s 
gray gown, for they danced smoothly on 
into a gray sweet dream. And all the tunes 
to which they danced sounded like new 
tunes to Mr. Smith, though he had danced 
them all threadbare with Helen—thin, 
tinkling tunes of the year and Broadway. 
Now they cried out to the world that 
Broadway and music and laughter and 
love had a right to live on with the world 
at war; they were lights of a lightless 
night—brave and gay little tunes. 

“‘T—have never danced before,” said 
Mr. Smith as their last waltz began. And, 
so it had seemed to him all the evening, he 
had never talked before. They had talked 
of everything and of nothing, and all their 
silences talked too. Each time he looked at 
her it was like the first time, yet he seemed 
to have known her all his life. It had been a 
perfect evening, yet Mr. Smith, as they 
waltzed, felt that there was a more perfect 
minute somewhere ahead. There were 
words he could say that would bring it near 
if only he could think of them and say them; 
if only the music went on he could 
dance straight into it. But the 
dream-music stopped —gone for- 
ever, like an interrupted caress— 
and the Rose-girl slipped out of his 
arms and looked up at him, laugh- 
in 


g. 
““You are wonderful,” said Mr. 
Smith. “I —you My plan for 
the week,” he finished 
awkwardly, “was an 
excellent plan.” 


“TamgladI givesat- 
isfaction,” the Rose- 
girl said. 


She was tailored on 
their next evening, blue 
clad and slender, cor- 
rect from the tip of her 
mannish bronze- 
brown pump to her 
big dark hat—like a 
schoolgirl’s, yet likeall 
Paris—and her tiny 
boutonniére of scarlet 
flowers. The suit, she 
explained, was only a 
model suit refitted, 
but it looked like the un- 
realized dream that might 
inspire a tailor to royalty 
or the queen of the fairies. 
They dined in an old res- 
taurant near Broadway, 
once a pioneer among 
cabarets; and it is there 
that you can best breathe 
the breath of them still— 
there in a maze of tar- 
nished, glittering gold 
and red, and shifting faces 
and mirrors, all to be- 
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“Weare friends now,” said Mr. Smit} 
then, though this was a forbidden topic 
until the end of their week. ‘‘Is that the 
thing you want—the thing this week is to 
give you—a friend?” But she would not 
answer. 

“Your plan for the week,’ she said— 
“does it still quite satisfy you?” a 

“Quite,” said Mr. Smith. 

_ Mr. Smith’s plan, indeed, was succeeding | 
in every detail, as Mr. Smith’s plans al. — 
ways did. His daily life did not interfere | 
with it. Helen developed bronchial pneu- — 
monia, his mother stayed on at Atlantic | 
City, he avoided his intimate friends and { 
his intimate clubs, and nobody asked him | 
embarrassing questions. His work went — 
smoothly, and a word from him seemed ¢ 
straighten out any tangle of high or low — 
finance. All day he hardly thought of the | 
Rose-girl, but though the furnace coal was — 
giving out and the temperature of his dress- 
ing room was well below sixty degrees, he 

would catch himself whistling dance tunes 

as he got into his dinner coat at night. His 
plan was succeeding, and his next evening — 
began like the rest. 

The Rose-girl was for the first time in — 
evening dress. It was the modified evening _ 
dress of our first year of the war; it was _ 
shrouded and scarfed and veiled, and mys- 
terious as first love, and it was of rose color; — 
every trailing ribbon and | 
touch of fluttering tulle was 
rose color. Ruby earrings— 
rubies quite as convincing as — 
her pearls had been—lit little 
gypsy flames in the depths of 
her eyes—rose flames, coeur 
de rose, heart of all the roses. 
It was a disturbing gown, and 
Mr. Smith was in a mood 
that matched it. 

He was disturbed and rest- 
less, making arrangements, 
only to change them. He de- 
veloped an unreasonable but 
consistent objection to stay- 
ing anywhere long. He or- 
dered a_ perfect 
dinner, but hurried — 
somewhere else for 
inferior coffee, 
somewhere else for 
liqueurs and some- 
where else for no 
reason at all. He 
looked in at crowded 
cabarets, one by 
one, like the most — 
blasé rounder on | 
Broadway. Atlast | 
he bought seats for 
themusical comedy 
of the year, just as 
the curtain went up 
on the second act; — 
and left it just as 
theorchestraswung 
jauntily into the 
pseudomilitary air 
that was the song 
hit of the season. — 

““We must get 
out of here,” he ex- 
plained vaguel™ 

He chose a sub- | 
stantial taxi and tucked the | 
Rose-girl into it, opening 
both windows. “Air—that’s _ 
what I want. Anywhere, but | 
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go fast!” he instructed the 
chauffeur; ‘‘and don’t turn 
round till I tell you to.” 
They swept quickly up the dark | 
drive and over the bridge and on 

and on, and the unrest that was in 
Mr. Smith’s blood died out and left — 
only a pleasant languor there. 
“You are wonderful,” said Mr. 


Smith after several silent, far- 
lighted miles. ; a 
““You know when to keep still. 
What friends we are! What is the 
thing that is going to happen to you 


wilder and delight that 
heart of a child which is 
the heart of Broadway. 
To-night it must also have 


The Little Maid, Who 
Had Crept Pluckily 
After Him Up the 
Stairs, Was Peeping 


Spear & Company 


Ozone Park, New York City 


Makersof Cloth Headwear deLuxeforMen& Boys 


Leading dealers are invited to ask for our salesman to call. 


delighted Mr. Smith, for 
he would not leave it. 
They dined and danced, and then drank 
or danced, or, ason their first evening, sat 
still and looked at each other. And so all 
the evening passed, and it was like an hour; 
but in that hour their new and unaccount- 
able intimacy grew. 


in at the Door 


and hurt you? Surely you can 

me now.” : 
For he still did not know. The Rose- 
girl lived somewhere in the sleepy oe 
block to which he drove her every nigh 
and somewhere downtown, near where 
had met her first, she worked. She was 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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Grand Home 


Demonstration Sale 


Now comes the most profitable time of all the season to buy a Universal Combination 
Range. Beginning March 27th and ending April 6th, dealers throughout the country will co-operate 
with us in a Grand Home Demonstration Sale at which special inducements in prices and terms will be offered. 


j Go to your dealer. See demonstration of this wonderful range. See how it reduces kitchen drudgery, saves fuel 
—is a most wonderful cooker and baker. That’s because the 


burns gas and coal or wood—or both at the same time — whichever is best 
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(U. S. Pat. 


Ladies’ Home Journal and National Culinary Expert. ‘Starred’ by Good- 
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suited to the food you are preparing. 

For gas you simply turn the key at the right of oven door. Turn it 
back again for coal or wood. No parts to change—you can’t make a mis- 
take, because you have only to turn the key—that’s all! 

The Universal helps government conserve coal and lessens your fuel 
bills. Gives you a warm kitchen in winter—a cool kitchen in summer. 
Recommended by Marion Harris Neil, M. C. A., former cooking editor of the 


DENVER 
PORTLAND 


MINNEAPOLIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SZ 


ribbem & Sexton Company 


housekeeping Institute. The largest selling Combination Range in America. 

Don’t miss the big sale—the big stove event of the year. Special in- 
ducements offered. The Universal is made of cast iron and will last a life- 
time—in plain or nickel finish and blue or black UNIVIT porcelain enamel. 
Which do you prefer? See them at your dealers. If you don’t know the 
Universal dealer—write us for his name. We'll also send you our FREE 
book, picturing and describing all ranges in the Universal line. 


598-704 Sacramento Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Leader Citifies 


Country Home or Summer Cottage 


Running water under pressure for any 
country home. For magnificent country 
estates or the small- 
est cottage. 

The ordinary family re- 
quirements of 200 gal- 
lons per day cost less 
than 2 cents for pump- 
ing. The Leader solves 
the help problem—pro- 
tects your buildings 
against fire. 


» Over 50,000 Now in Use 


. J 


Home Water System 


The Leader will pump water at any dis- 
tance from deep or shallow well, cistern, 
lake, spring or river. Operated by any 
power— gasoline, electric, line shaft or hand. 
It gives you all the conveniences and pro- 
tection of a city water department. 


For Outlying Factories 


Nothing is so practical and economical for 
an outlying factory as a Leader Water Sys- 
tem. It gives you city protection and serv- 
ice at a very nominal cost. 


An ideal motor-driven outfit for the 
country home having electric serv- 
ice. Also widely used for pumping 
soft water in city homes. The noise- 
less automatic pump starts, stops 
and oils itself without attention. 

Outfit with 50 gallon tank, $120.00 
Outfit with 100 gal. tank, $130.00 
f. 0. b. Decatur, Ill., or Oswego, N.Y. 


Range of Service of 


Leader Water Systems 


1ST Leader Water Systems 
supply homes, public in- 
stitutions and country clubs. 


2ND Pump capacities range 
from 180 to 2000 gal- 
lons per hour. 


3RD Tank capacities range 
from 50 to 2260 gallons. 


4TH Power ranges from %4 
HP to 4 HP, both in 


motors and gasoline engines. 


51TH Prices range from 
$62.00 to $933.00. 


WRITE OUR DISTRIBUTOR 


for catalog and name of Dealer who will show you the Leader in actual operation. 


Standardization of ‘‘Leader’’ equipment and parts 


means greatest capacity at the lowest prices. 


ATLANTA—Crane Company DECATUR, ILL. MUNCIE, IND. SPOKANE 

BALTIMORE The Field & Shorb Co. Geo. Keiser & Co, Hughes and Company 
Central Metal & Supply Co. DENVER PEORIA, ILL. ST.LOUIS _ 
BINGHAMTON, N, Y. Hedges-Atkins Supply Co, | Kinsey & Mahler Co. Hey biregd en 
Chas. Millar & Son Co. DES MOINES PHILADELPHIA sere deter e 

BOSTON Dempster Mfg. & Supply Co, Keystone Supply & Mfg. Co ates sig. (ore 
Beaudette & Graham Eng. Co. proporp PITTSBURGH TERRE HAUTE ieee 


BUFFALO—Crane Company 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Cameron & Barkley Co. 
CHICAGO 

Davies Supply Co. 
Hoelscher Brothers 
Kellogg-Mackey Co. 


Reineke-Wagner Pump & Crane Company 
ROCHESTER, N eae te eS 

» N.Y, ; 
Samuel Sloan & Co. orca NYY " 
RUTLAND, VT. Chas. Millar & Son Co. 
Lincoln Iron Works WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
John Weeks & Son Co. 


Kerr Machinery & Supply Co. 
KANSAS CITY 
Kansas City Pump Co. 


LANCASTER, PA. 
Sheet Metal & Supply Co. 


LOUISVILLE SALT LAKE CITY 
CINCINNATI : | WILMINGTON, DEL. 
The Merkel Brothers Co. Laib Company The Mine & Smelter Supply Co, Speakman Supply & Pipe Co. 
DAVENPORT, IA, MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO WINDSOR, ONT, 


Crane Company 


21 East 40th Street 
NEW YORK 


Central Supply Co. Pacific Pump & Supply Co. 


Leader Iron Works 


Home Office and Factory, DECATUR, ILL, 


J. T, Wing & Co. 


327 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


A pow- 


erful elec- 


wy tric light 
for your bi- 
cycle that 


road bright as 
daylight for 300 

feet ahead. With 

it you can make 
night rides that 
are as enjoyable 
as auto trips. It 
doubles the value of 


: 6‘ “Kero-Oil Engine” 
Save $15 to $200—Burn Kerosene 


s 


Probably 50,000 farmers and 10,000 others are using WITTE your bike. 
Engine power to save labor, do work easier and better. The price of = 
a 2 H-P. WITTE is but little more than the month's wage of a good 
hand, and it will do more work at a cost of about 25 cents a day for 
fuel. A 4 or 6 H-P. WITTE Kero-Oil Engine costs about 
50 CENTS A DAY FOR FUEL, : E> ii 
and will do the work of several men sawing, cutting ensilage or feed, y 
grinding feed, and doing many other kinds of heavy work. In shops, CLE LIGHT 
garages, mines, elevators, ice plants and in the oil fields my 8, 12, ql 
16 and 22 H-P. engines are saving owners money. 18 semen ge! 1 ge to attach 
If you ne iable, low-cost, easy-to-use power, write for my to your handle bars and is 


more efficient than oil or 
acetylene. Cheaper, too, and 
cleaner. Uses the “‘juice’’ from 

7 two ordinary dry cells and will 
last months in average service. 
Deltasare proven best—90% of all 
electric bicycle lamps are Deltas, 


Zz Prices Including Batteries 
No. 28 (2 cell) —$3.00 
No. 28A (2 cell) —$3.25 
No.27 (1 cell)—$2.40 


Delta Electric Co. 
#» Dept. 45, Marion, Ind. 


™ Manufacturers of the 
%, World's Standard Bat- 
3 teryLampsforAutos, 


new book, “How to Judge Engines,”’ and 
get my latest direct-from-factory prices, 
Free—Ed. H. Witte, Pres., 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2341 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2341 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Boats, Buggies, 
re Bicycles and 
HandUse. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
private secretary; and not the underpaid 
typist or stenographer he had at first 
thought her. He had learned this from the 
Rose-girl, but nothing more. 

“Tell me,’”’ said Mr. Smith. 

“Death,” the Rose-girl said. 

“Death,”’ she went on very softly, “to 
everything that is—me.” 

And Mr. Smith understood that she 
would tell him nothing more. 

“What is the thing that you want of 
this week, and me? Tell me,” he said; for 
suddenly he wanted greatly to be told, and 
it seemed to him that the dark, boundless 
night through which they rushed wanted 
also to be told, and was silent only to hear. 

“Don’t you know?” the Rose-girl whis- 
pered.. ‘‘Oh, don’t you?” 

It seemed to him that she drew closer to 
him in the dark; a strand of her rose-sweet 
hair blew lightly across his cheek; and Mr. 
Smith drew the Rose-girl into his arms and 
kissed her. 

The Rose-girl was quiet in his arms. Her 
face was hidden against his breast, s3 he 
turned it and held it and bent to kiss it 
again. Then they swung close to a street 
lamp, and then quickly past, but he had 
seen her eyes. Having seen them he let 
her go, 

“Forgive me!” he said when he could 
speak. 

“T forgive you,” a voice so soft it was like 
an echo of his own promised from the Rose- 
girl’s corner; ‘“‘but—remember—I—have 
been offered love before, and the thing I 
want of this week and you is not love.” 

The thing she wanted? What was it? 
Though his plan, his week, and Mr. Smith 
himself seemed to him next day to exist 
only in order to find out, he could not think. 
He could not think with his mind, so he 
tried to think with his heart; and, though 
long unused to thinking, Mr. Smith’s heart 
told him at last of something the Rose-girl 
might want. He was not prepared to give it 
to her; certainly not. But Mr. Smith now 
stopped thinking and let his week go on. 

That evening they descended into Bohe- 
mia. Mr. Smith, conspicuous in his dinner 
coat, looked like a large embarrassed boy, 
and the girl like a princess, condescending, 
in her most wonderful costume yet—a cun- 
ning blend of spring and summer modes, of 
shy yellows and rich greens, with bright 
straw showing under the brim of her dark 
velvet hat; and trailing over one silken 
shoulder so jauntily that they looked real 
she wore heavy sable furs. 

They made the round of the candle-lit 
lofts and silk-curtained cellars where Bo- 
hemia dances and dines, and found there 
what everyone may find in Bohemia who 
brings it there—youth, laughter, life and 
love, After an excellent rarebit, made and 
served by thesad, smocked hostess, they sat 


-in rocking-chairs before the smoldering 


wood fire where the inner circle of Bohemia 
finishes the evening, and the Rose-girl 
slipped her hand quite openly into Mr. 
Smith’s. 

““This has been the best night of all,’’ she 


| sald. 


“No. The best night is coming, coming 
soon,” said Mr. Smith. ‘Perhaps “3 
he added cautiously. He had guessed what 
she wanted, but had not yet made up his 
mind to give it to her. 

“Perhaps,” said the Rose-girl doubt- 
fully. ‘‘Perhaps.” 

His pink Rose-girl was a white Rose-girl 
on the next night, from her silver-buckled 
shoes to the one gardenia in her hair. She 
was exquisite, but her pale enveloping flut- 
ter of laces and tulle seemed to shut her 
away from him into some dream of her 
own where there was no room for him, it 
was so still, so white. 

“You do not like this gown?” she said. 

““* White,’ ’’ quoted Mr. Smith from some 
half-forgotten poem, “‘too white for a 
mortal man’s despair.’ And the cut is 
queer—high for an evening gown, and low 
for an afternoon gown. Where shall it go? 
The Ritz, a drawing-room comedy, and the 
Crystal Fountain Supper Club? I—don’t 
get it. It is perfect though, and you are 
perfect.” 

Something about that white perfection 
held him while it repelled, and he came 
eagerly close. But she gave him her coat to 
hold; and Mr. Smith, diverted, stared at it. 
The coat was white, like the gown, and it 
was all of fur; white fox, with a flaring col- 
lar of ermine, and with the light soft thing 
in your hands you could not doubt it—the 
fur was real. 

Mr. Smith tried to think, and think fast. 
This coat had cost at least three times the 
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entire sum he had given her; what had he 
perfect costumes cost, each a little triump 
of taste? At any price, how could she 
semble them at short notice? Were h, 
sables real, too, and her rubies and pearls. 
Above all, what did the Rose-girl want? 
had guessed, but had he guessed right 
The white mystery that was the Rose-gi; 
seemed to go suddenly to Mr. Smith’s hea; 
like a new and insidious cocktail, and h 
could not think. The Rose-girl slippe 
quickly into her coat and drew it tight roun 
her, as if she were cold. 

“Oh, come! We have only to-night ani 
to-morrow night,” she said; and then, s) 
softly that he hardly heard, “I am gla, 
that you did not like this gown, my dear,’ 

That evening passed quickly, like th 
rest, anda day aslongasall the week passeq| 
too, and Mr, Smith’s last evening with th. 
Rose-girl care «. 

His last evening, but there were no sol 
emn thoughts of parting in the mind of My! 
Smith as he climbed the dark stairs; n 
questions, and no doubts; they were for 
gotten for the moment. In what new guis 
would he find her, his lady of so many sur 
prises, who was, too, exquisitely the same 
always the same, like a true chord o| 
music, waking always one echo in the heart’ 
Eagerly he gave his signal knock, let him) 
self in, and groped his way through thi 
suite to his own door, knocked again an 
opened it. 

Mr. Smith paused in the open door an 
stared; then, finding his desk chair—th, 
only familiar thing in the room—droppei 
into it and still stared. The room was ni 
longer his. It was the Rose-girl’s. 

Though the change was complete th 
touches that made it were small: Tapes 
tries hiding obtrusive bookshelves; some 
thing soft and bright pinned across th 
window; arose-colored cushion or two; rose! 
shaded lights. In the center of the roon 
was a supper table. It was Mr. Smith’s ow 
battered desk. The cloth that hid it hai 
the blue-white sheen of old damask. Th. 
crest embroidered on the cloth was repeate 
on the thin old silver. The china was heay 
ily banded with gold. Through the arom: 
of perfect coffee bubbling in a percolato 
Mr. Smith could smell his favorite prepara 
tion of chicken, simmering, ready to serve 
under the chafing-dish lid. An old-fashione 
epergne, piled with richly colored fruit, wa’ 
the centerpiece, but a squat iridescent vas. 
at Mr. Smith’s place held a single small bu 
perfect rose. 

“There is nothing here that I canno 
take away in two suitcases. I cooked al 
this myself; the biscuits too. You don’ 
mind?” the Rose-girl said. 
. “Mind?” said Mr. Smith. He looked a 

er. 

The Rose-girl’s toilet to-night was he 
most perfect toilet of all. She wore the sim 
ple black gown of their first meeting, and) 
white apron—no trifle of beribboned lace 
but a real apron. Her face was warml: 
flushed, and her soft hair tumbled, and he 
brown eyes welcoming and sweet. She wa 
the picture that every man dreams of seein) 
at his own door when he comes home fron 
work at night, and, if he never sees it, i 
ee for all his life without knowin) 
why. | 
“Mind?” said Mr. Smith. ‘“My dear——' 

But she would not let him go on. 

““Come, we'll dine,”’ she said. 

“Our best meal,” said Mr. Smith whe 
the little meal was over; so he had sail 
every night, but on this night it was truc 

“T wanted you to see me once in my ow! 
setting,’ the Rose-girl said. ‘‘Home is th 
best setting for any woman; and a mea 
she has cooked for herself and the man sh 
likes best on the other’side of the table- 
that’s home. I want you always to remem 
ber me like this.” a 

“Remember you? But I am never goin) 
to lose you,” said Mr. Smith. “I ——” 

But the Rose-girl stopped him. ‘What 
ever we lose or keep, let us have this eve 
ning first—all of it,’’ she said. i 

So they had it. She filled his pipe ani 
lighted it. She cleared the supper eee 
away, and he helped her, gracefully ordere( 
about. Then she did something mysteriou 
with two cushions, which made him mor 
comfortable in his own chair than he hat 
ever been, and sitting, little-girl fashion 
on a third cushion at his feet, she read ti 
him. ; 

She read from an old story of long-dea‘ 
ladies and knights, once a favorite of ! 
but half forgotten now. She made ne 
music of the words, and he listened not 
the words but to her voice. Sometim 

(Continued on Page 73) 


The Four-Passenger 
Phaeton is finished in a 
double deep blue-green 
for body, hood, radiator 
and wheels. Fenders 
and splash guards are 
in black enamel. Tire 
sizes 32x4'2 inches. 
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HIS is a development of one 

of the most popular models 

Hudson has ever produced. 
Last year we called it the ‘‘Speed- 
ster’’ and that name properly de- 
scribes it to all who are interested 
in a car possessing that quality. 
But the name unfortunately seemed 
to limit the car to those interested 
in a fast car. 

Everyone is so familiar with just 
what the Super-Six can do in that 
particular that now there is no 
need to emphasize speed in any one 
model. Any Hudson, even the 
Limousine for that matter, which 
in most cars, because of the heavy 
body is more or less sluggish, is as 
lively and speedy as anyone will 
want. 

The Four-Passenger Phaeton is 
a beautiful, cozy car, as richly 


The Hudson Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


finished in its detail as any model 
in the Hudson line. It will appeal 
to all who appreciate beauty, com- 
fort and unostentatious luxury, 


As for the chassis, experience 
with the thousands of cars of sim- 
ilar type that we produced last 
year, is proof of its complete ade- 
quacy. 

There is great pleasure in driv- 
ing a car that takes every road with 
the smoothness that characterizes 
the Super-Six. 


And especially is it important 
that a car of this type should be 
capable of performing every service 
without making its work obvious 
to the driver or his passengers. 
That kind of performance can be 
relied upon from the Super-Six. — 


Ten different models 
make up the Hudson 
line for 1918. Its 
reliability is established. 
This year the Hudson 
Super-Six more than 
ever will be the choice 
car. 
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What town will be next? 


UST think back. How often has your newspaper, 
fresh from the press, cried out the news ofanother 
fire, and for days after fed you piecemeal the whole 
tragic story of death, loss, privation and distress? 


Fate seems to time these shocks 
by some weird schedule so that 
ere one horror dulls in memory, 
it strikes again. 


What town will be next? Who 
knows? It may bea quiet hamlet, 
or a busy factory town helping to 
build America. Itmaybeagreatcity. 


But the day is coming when we 
shall not consider what town will 
be the next, because roofs will be 
fire-safe. Buildings will no longer 
be topped with tinder, and when 
that day comes, fire’s path will be 
blocked. You can see this work- 
ing out in your town. 


Up the street there’s a cottage 
shingled with Johns-Manville As- 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 61 Large Cities 


bestos. Through the trees you 
see a stately mansion, with its 
beautiful roof of these same shin- 
gles in specially blended colors. 
Here’s a garage— over therea great 
factory with a roof of the same 
material. All Johns-Manville As- 
bestos—all roofed for safety. 


The demand for the fire-safe roof 
is growing fast, and with your own 
interest at heart you can help it 
by using any of the roofings listed 
below. 


Johns-ManvilleAsbestosRoofings: 
Asbestos Built-Up Roofing; Asbes- 
tos Ready Roofing ; Corrugated As- 
bestos Roofing; Colorblende Shin- 
gles; Transite Asbestos Shingles. 


ANVI 


in Fire Prevention 
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_—s- (Continued from Page 70) 
thrilled and stirred him, sometimes it was 
warm and sweet, like a cradle song. Some- 
-imes it stopped, and the shadowy, candle- 
it room still seemed full of it. When at 
ength it read no more there seemed no 
need of further speech. 

The last hour, the last minutes of Mr. 

Jmith’s evening and his week passed al- 
most in silence. 
~ Tt was a beautiful hour. The girl sat still 
there beside him, her head leaning lightly 
against his knees, the candlelight bringing 
sut hidden gold in her pale soft hair. Some- 
times he put out a hand and touched her 
hair and played with it, and she let him. 
All the little pageant of his week passed in 
review before him as he sat, and Mr. Smith 
found it good, and the end he had planned 
was best of all. 
- But the end was coming too quickly; 
the hour was going too quickly. And with 
the hour it seemed to Mr. Smith that some- 
thing which was his was slipping away from 
him, farther and farther away into the 
shadows of the room—some precious thing, 
some golden chance, some golden dream 
that would soon be lost to him forever. But 
this he would not believe. 

And once the girl had turned as she sat, 
and looked up at him, eagerly searching his 
face with a shy and lovely light of hope in 
her eyes; that light died as she looked, for 
she did not see what she was looking for 
in the contented face of Mr. Smith. But 
Mr. Smith would not see it die. At last, 
shaking off the sleepy spell that held him, 
he touched her shoulder. ; 

-“T cannot wait any longer,”’ he said. 

“Vou need not,’ said the Rose-girl. 
They stood up now, face to face, and all the 
warm color was gone from her cheeks and 
all the hope from her eyes, and she looked 
very tired and very cold; but this, too, 
Mr. Smith would not see. 

“You may say what you wish to me 
now,” she told him, “but I warn you, it 
is not—what I wish to hear you say. Oh, 
you do not know what I want. And I 
hoped ——”’ She paused, trying not to cry; 
and she did not ery. “‘This week has been 
the happiest week of my life,” she said; “I 
shall never forget it—or you. And—TI shall 
never do the thing that would have been 
death to me. You have saved me from 
that. Though I shall never see you again— 
never !”’ 

“Stop!” said Mr.Smith. “I want youto 
marry me.” 

The irrevocable words were out. He had 
made his gift to the Rose-girl now—the 
hand of a Wessington Smith. It spoke for 
itself, so he said nothing more. Respect- 
fully but with confidence, as a Wessington 
‘Smith should wait, he waited her answer. 
It was slow to come, and unshed tears 
clouded the Rose-girl’s eyes. 

“Oh, is that—all?” she said. 

Mr. Charles Cornwallis Wessington 
‘Smith was silent. What could he say? 
What, as a Wessington Smith, or a lover? 
If this gift would not speak for itself, he 
‘could not speak for it. 
| “I have nothing further,’’ he said, ‘“‘to 
offer. 

“Oh!” the Rose-girl said; and then she 
was silent too. Shyly, like a scolded child 
putting toys away at night, she dismantled 
‘the room. One by one her possessions dis- 
appeared into the bags she produced. Mr. 
Smith did not help her. 

As he watched, black anger gave place 
to incredulous surprise in his heart, and 
then to dumb, helpless pain. She was go- 
ing—going. Going, and he could not stop 
her. Marriage with a Wessington Smith 
|was not what she wanted. He had guessed 
‘wrong. He did not know what she wanted. 
He would never know. 

_ She put something on his desk—a little 
pile of crisp new banknotes, all the money 
that he had given her; and still Mr. Smith 
d not speak. He was too miserable to 
k. She put on her shabby cape and her 
little hat and came and stood before him, 
brown eyes asking their eternal ques- 
on no longer; sad but tearless. 

“You—you won’t marry me?” said Mr. 


Smith. 

“No,” she said. ‘No.’ 
“Won’t you even let me carry your bags 
I downstairs?” L 
_ “No,” said the Rose-girl, but she leaned 
| suddenly close, and with soft cool lips she 

kissed him, once only. ‘Good-by,” she 

, “my dear.” 
Mir. Smith stood still, where he was. He 
y her go slowly out of the room; he 
rd her go slowly down the stairs, carry- 
her heavy bags; heard, far down, a 
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door sharply and suddenly closed. His 
week was over. His Rose-girl was gone. 
But why? Why? 

We cannot choose our great moments. 
They come and are gone in a breath; with 
a glimpse of a face in a crowd, waking, for- 
gotten dreams; with the closing of a door 
that shuts beloved feet out of our lives for- 
ever. This is perhaps the strangest part of 
the story of Mr. Smith, but when he heard 
that door close behind her he knew. 

He knew why she had gone. He knew 
what she wanted. His trained mind could 
not tell him, her parting kiss could not tell 
him, but all in one sudden moment of 
vision he knew. And before him, with only 
the short hours of the night between, half 
of them gone already, was another day. 

Another day, and it dawned in a golden 
glory; and that was suitable and right. 
Mr. Smith waked late and breakfasted late 
and deliberately, ignoring his house tele- 
phone. 

“Phone my office that I shall not be 
there to-day,’’ he directed the butler as he 
left the house; “‘that I shall not be there 
this week,” he added. Then waving a hov- 
ering taxi away, though it would have saved 
time—and all time to-day was golden—he 
climbed the stairs of the nearest elevated. 
This was an adventure to enter humbly, on 
foot and alone. On his uptown train he 
forgot his dignity and lounged on the plat- 
form, breathing clean morning air. From 
the elevated he walked long cross-town 
blocks to a street he had promised never to 
visit by day. 

The shabby section of shabby street had 
one little group of brownstone houses in 
passable repair. Before them he stopped. 
The first was shuttered and closed; the next 
was divided into frowzy tenements, over- 
run with frowzy children. The door of the 
third house lacked paint, but the windows 
were immaculately curtained. It was Mr. 
Smith’ssimple plan to inquire at every door 
in the block, but he chose this door to begin 
on. He rang the bell. 

The bell jangled, and the maid who 
answered it had a parlor maid’s manner, 
a kitchen-maid’s apron and the water- 
soaked hands of a maid of all work. 

“Miss Mary?” said Mr. Smith, though 
the dark hall and mid-Victorian furni- 
ture he could discern through the gloom 
were as far from her taste asfromhis. “‘ Miss 
Mary?” 

“What name?” said the maid; and, 
hearing his: ‘“‘We don’t know any Mr. 
Smith.” 

“OT have come,” said Mr. Smith, “‘about— 

‘All the florists’ orders were counter- 
manded because fe 

But Mr. Smith did not stop to hear the 
reason. He heard, somewhere above, float- 
ing down to him very faintly, the voice 
that he came to hear—a voice at the deli- 
eate pitch of muted violins just before they 
are unmuffled, to sob their whole hearts 
out in song. There could be no other voice 
like that in the world. Mr. Smith took the 
little maid by both shoulders and put her 
out of his way and plunged into the dark- 
ened hall and on up the creaking, carpeted 
stairs. 

They curved interminably, and the hall 
above was dark, too, but the sun rose and 
set in the room at the end, for it was from 
that room that the voice had come. After a 
minute’s reverent pause before that door 
Mr. Smith knocked softly and opened it. 

This room was mid-Victorian, too, hung 
with a dull-flowered paper, and darkly and 
solidly furnished, but piled high on bed, 
armchairs and tables with things that were 
not mid-Victorian but delicate and new; 
soft and befrilled and beribboned and pink 
and white. All this Mr. Smith did not see, 
for between the two windows, which faced 
the east, at a long-mirrored Queen Anne 
dressing table the Rose-girl stood. 

She saw him in the mirror, and turned 
and faced him. The morning sun shone 
golden all round her, but it could not warm 
her pale beauty. She was not even the 
whitest of roses; she was a lily now—the 
coldest of all pale lilies. Her brown eyes 
were eyes that had not slept. She was wear- 
ing the gown that Mr. Smith did not like, 
and over her small high-poised head, hiding 
the pale burnished gold of her hair, flutter- 
ing in the light morning wind, was her wed- 
ding veil. The gown was her wedding gown. 

“You,’’ she whispered, her white face 
turning whiter. “‘ You 43 

“Yes, dear,” said Mr. Smith, and then 
stood still in the sunlight, meeting her eyes. 
She looked at him, and as she looked slowly, 
silently, a miracle too lovely to watch, like 
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Whobaale Jail? 


FOUNDED 1854 


REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF, 


DuRING two wars—and 


for many years before and in 
between—we have served the 
men at home as faithfully as 
we knew how to serve them. 
Conditions have changed 
from year to year—are chang- 
ing daily now; but our ideals 
and aims have never changed. 
We shall continue to put honest 
value and the highest quality into 
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You’re sure of shave-ease when 

the nurse-face smiles at you from 

any San-Tox shaving help. 

You can depend on this purity 

symbol, which designates both 

a high type of druggist to whom 

ce . ° 

purity’’ is a watchword, and also 

a complete line of San-Tox Toilet 

Purities. Only San-Tox druggists 

who are specially appointed sell 

San- Tox preparations. 

For Shaving: 

San-Tox Shaving Cream: Very white and 
creamy—and easing to a razor. 

San-Tox After-Shave Talcum: An after-whiff 
of coolness that smooths. 

San-Tox Shaving Lotion: A lively and ex- 
hilarative skin refreshment. 
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drives. 


ECAUSE the thought of the 
owner is uppermost in Liberty 
design, you find so many of those 
very features that you like in a 
car for your personal use. 


The Liberty represents the com- 
bined ideas of a group of men who 
have already made national repu- 
tations in the automobile industry 
for themselves and their product. 


The result of this composite idea 
is quickly evident by the difference 
in the way the Liberty rides and 
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Good Handwriting Made Easy 


The Palmer Method Course by Mail tells you how and 
shows you how. our exercises are corrected and you get 
the individual guidance that assures success. The world 
famous Palmer Method is the shortest, easiest route, Ask 
us to show you handwritings we have changed. 
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Grain your old floors to look like new 
hardwood. Chi-Namel is heel-proof, 
washable, sanitary, long-wearing, easily 
applied and costs about 2 cents a square 
foot. Learn about Chi-Namel var- 
nishes, enamels and other 
finishes for home use. 


in your locality will teach you to 
grain in five minutes, free. Chi-Namel prod- 
ucts are confined to one representative mer- 
chant in a locality—always a dealer known for 
high grade service and reliable merchandise. 
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\ Protect Your Abdomen 


——— A real successful peeceseal Protector 
—$ Sj (patented). Does not ro own from 
—— top or up from bottom. Same price 
i227 as any good Supporter. 

Anatomical Chart, Pictures and 
Particulars Without Cost to You. 
GOODFORM MFG. CO. 

897 Mills Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Works Wonders 


Easily and thoroughly _ 
removes Obstinate dirt, stains, 
grease and grime. 


leaves a feeling of 
thorough refreshing, Cleanliness 


Sold by dealers everywhere 
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the opening of strange night flowers, the 
color came back to her cheeks and light to 
her sleepless eyes. Then a new light was 
born in them—a light that no man sees 
twice in the eyes of any woman. 

“You know what I want!” 
“You know!” 

“Yes, dear,’ said Mr. Smith. The little 
maid, who had crept pluckily after him up 
the stairs, was peeping in at the door, so he 
shut the door in her face and locked it. He 
held out his arms, and the Rose-girl, with- 
out another word or look, came straight into 
them and dropped her tired head on his 
shoulder. The white veil touched his cheek. 

“T am not too late?” he said. 

“T was saying good-by to the gown, 
that’s all. This was to have been my wed- 
ding day. I was marrying for money. My 
mother wanted it. I’m all she has. I 
wanted it too. But I have sent the man 
away. I hated him. I have given back his 
jewels and his furs. My gowns that I wore 
for you were all trousseau gowns. I am in 
debt for them all.” 

She recited these facts briefly, for they 
had just then no interest for her, and little 
for Mr. Smith. Only one thing interested 
them in the changed and golden world— 
the thing that the Rose-girl wanted. 

“You know!” she said. “‘Oh, how long 
have you known, my dear?” 

“Since the beginning of the world. Since 
last night.’’ Mr. Smith’s happy eyes looked 
deep into the Rose-girl’s happy eyes. 

“The thing you want is the thing that I 
want,’ said Mr. Smith. “It is in my heart 
for you, and in your heart for me. All 
through our week it was there, but we could 
not find it. You looked into my face and 
you could not see it there. It hid in our 
hearts and would not be found. For I bar- 
gained with it, and set a trap to catch it, 
and appointed times and seasons for it to 
appear. It comes at its own time and sea- 
son, and if it never comes it is just round 
the corner all our lives. I gave it a week. 
A week was not enough to give it. I will 
give it one day more, and then, always, one 
day more. I will give it all my life.’ 

“Tt is not love?” 

“Tt is greater than love; it is the heart of 
ove.” 

“What is its name?”’ the Rose-girl whis- 
pered. ‘‘Oh, say it!” 

But they said it together, with Mr. 
Smith’s arms close round her and his lips 
close to hers: 

‘Romance . . 


she said. 


Romance.” 


You and I, who do not believe in roses 
that talk, know that this is not the end of 
the story of Mr. Smith. We are right. 
About one year later, on the day when so 
many love stories end and begin—the first 
day of spring—two young people were 
locked in Mr. Smith’s private office, while 
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“Good day, miss! Fery pretty,’ she 
said composedly. Already we expect 
fourteen good ladies from the village at two 
o’clock to-day. Till now I teach them, but 
I am delighted to take my rightful place.” 

Alice smiled good-naturedly. 

“Oh, I’m sure you know quite as much 
about it as I do,”’ she said easily; ‘‘I shall 
depend enormously on you, Miss Mark- 
heimer.”’ 

Miss Bertha smiled back a broad-toothed 
smile. 
“You are bolite as well as bretty,’’ she 
remarked. 

Alice did not feel called upon to explain 
that she felt the need of a little extra polite- 
ness in the circumstances. It couldn’t be 
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Miss Gibbs, with an approving smile, gaye 
out to the world the news that Mr. Smith 
was very much engaged. i 

They were Mr. and Mrs. Charles Com. 
wallis Wessington Smith. Mr. Smith gat: 
correctly enough in his battered but com-| 
fortable desk chair, but Mrs. Smith sat on 
the arm of it, with one arm round the neck | 
of Mr. Smith. The tea basket required her 
other hand to operate it. It was an English 
tea basket, with plenty of room for sand- 
wiches, but they were’ all gone now and 
Mr. Smith was finishing his third cup of | 
tea, while Mrs. Smith dipped lumps of) 
sugar into it and ate them. | 

“Mollie, you know you must not do this 
again in office hours,” said Mr. Smith. He 
always said this after his third cup of tea in| 
the office, especially when he had himself 
suggested the ceremony, as on this occasion. | 

“T know, dear ” said Mrs. Smith 
meekly. 

“But to-day I think I will show a | 
something,’’ continued Mr. Smith. 

“Not—the rose?” said Mrs. Smith. _| 

“The rose,” said Mr. Smith. ‘Our rose, | 
I never would show it to you before, and, 
do you know, I never have looked at it my- 
self. I have never once opened that drawer, | 
I—was afraid.” 

Mrs. Smith did not laugh at this, as you | 
or Ishould have done. She put the tea bas- | 
ket and all her belongings neatly away. 

| 


Then she kissed Mr. Smith quite gravely 
and formally, once. | 

“Don’t be afraid. We will look at it 
now,” she said, ‘‘together.” 

So together, holding each other’s hands | 
tight, as if they were both, perhaps, a little | 
afraid, they bent over the locked drawer of | 
Mr. Smith’s desk. He unlocked and opened | 
it, and they Jooked in. 

They looked, looked again, and then, a 
little afraid and a little puzzled, too, they | 
looked at each other. Then, as it always | 
made a puzzling situation more clear, they | 
kissed each other. ‘ 

“How queer!” said Mrs. Smith. “But | 
how beautiful! You see, we did not need it 
any longer.” ; 

“Who wants a rose if he can have you?” | 
said Mr. Smith. “Yes, it’s beautiful, but | 
it’s queer. It’s certainly queer.” 

You and I know that roses do not climb / 
out of locked drawers of desks which no- 
body opens. Perhaps Miss Gibbs dropped 
the rose on Mr. Smith’s floor, where he 
found it. Perhaps some office boy, in-| 
trusted with the keys of Mr. Smith’s desk | 
for a perfectly commonplace purpose | 
nected with blotters or mucilage or ink, 
found the withered flower and threw it | 
away. Perhaps But thefact remains— 
and for those who do not believe in fairies | 
some facts are hard to explain—that in the 
empty drawer of Mr. Smith’s well-ordered | 
desk there was no rose. 


very jolly, she thought, to be a German by _ 
blood, no matter how loyal you might be to | 
your adopted country. She felt a delicate 
sympathy for Miss Bertha. 

“Directly I reach my five hundert,” | 
said this lady briskly, “‘I begin my packing. 
That makes me one dousand. From to-day | 
on I work for you, but all these gompresses | 
are bromised beforehand.” a 

“Really? That’s too bad,” Alice re-| 


| 
. | 


turned. ‘‘Where do you send them?” 

“To all my friends, a few,’’ said Miss | 
Bertha; ‘“‘all the summer I bromise them. | 
Whereffer I blay golf, and that is effrywhere | 
I bossibly can, there is a workroom in that | 


) 


¢ 
€ 
. | 


club, you see. 
(Continued on Page 77) 
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Me know,’’ said the Banker— Thousands of Ricoro smokers think they know 
‘Let me tell you,’’ urged the Architect— who discovered Ricoro. We hear of new discover- 
‘I did,”’ exclaimed the Major— ers every day from all quarters. 


Men in all walks of life—happy and enthusiastic 


ife di r el : 
My wife discovered Ricoro,’’ interrupted the Eos Ie ee a, hens GRR 


Merchant— at covered this mild, “‘self-made’’ cigar. 
‘No, it was my doctor,’’ said the Naval Officer— vad aye 

; ae ge And always the story is different. 
. Take it from me, youre all wrong,’ said the We are going to publish some of 
| Lawyer— these stories. Watch for them, 

—And so the argument continues. and read them, because— 


Sooner or later you'll discover— 


Wry Wich 


Suh De 


“ow ll discover an imported cigar, of rich, tropic fragrance, sweet, mellow taste and gentle 
aildness at less than the price of the usual domestic cigar. 


‘I! discover in Ricoro a fine looking cigar—a cigar you'll hand to a friend with pride and 
vith the assurance that he will enjoy it thoroughly. 

‘wll discover that a 7c Ricoro, imported duty-free from Porto Rico, is the equal of other 
5e imported cigars. 


wll discover why we call Ricoro the “‘self-made’’ cigar—and why Ricoro made its own 
success on its own merit. 


War Saving S 

aialt aes Ricoro is made ina dozen SiZes and shapes, from 6c to 2-for-25 cents en Give Cee Cas Slee ne 

Cigar Stores —simply the question of size. The quality is the same in all. , Box of 50—$3.50 Box of 50 $4.00 
Sold only in United Cigar Stores.—‘‘Thank You.’’ Imported from Porto Rico 


i) UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY 


Over 1200 Stores Operated in over 500 Cities. General Offices, New York 
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Cars Are Ready for 
DELIVERY. 
fey d Like New. 


6G, with dont 
6 
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It Is Worth Three to Four Times What You Can Get For It 


Your business needs it—make it pay YOU 
a profit—turn it into a truck. 


The car is old only because it looks old— 
there is still plenty of power for a sturdy and 
powerful truck—one or two-ton capacity. 


Your car with a universal Smith Form-a- 
Truck is worth from five to seven dollars a 
day in your hauling and delivery—the work 
it will do as a motor truck will pay YOU a 
yearly profit several times greater than its 
“trade-in” value. 


30,000 Smith Form-a-Trucks are already in 
use with the power plants of passenger cars 
—this is worth your consideration. 


Tell us about the car you have—we will 
show you how it will make MONEY for you 
in your business—or suggest how you can 
sell it. 


After April 1st, 1918, prices are: 


One-Ton Standard (for Fords) . . $390 
One-Ton Universal (for all cars). . 450 


Two-Ton Universal (for all cars). . 550 
F. O. B. Chicago 


SMITH MOTOR TRUCK CORPORATION 


Michigan Avenue at Sixteenth Street, Chicago 
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“Oh, Miss Markheimer, sit down and 
us a few gompresses!’ all the ladies 
gme, till I am tired of it. At last I say, 
dies, I am here to blay golf. I do but 
one thing at the one time. But I will 
't forget you and I bromise you one hun- 
y: gompresses, when I visit my brother 
Heim Mark, if you will let me off now.’ 
ns they laugh and let me blay golf. So 
ww I keep my bromise.” 
“T see. You are very systematic about 
” said Alice. 
“Yes, Iam fery systematic,” Miss Mark- 
imer agreed; ‘“‘so, I aggomplish much. 
cre any other way?” 
“T suppose not,” Alice admitted. 
All this while she was idle, and in order 
yt to continue so, she sat down by Miss 
arkheimer and wrapped in strong brown 
sapping paper the bundles which that lady 
mded her. Afterward they addressed 
em to the various country clubs. 

Just as the last wrapper was tied Mother- 
all entered the room. 

“Did you ring, madam?” he inquired. 
“No,” answered Miss Markheimer, “I 
d not. But zince you are here I would 
se these pundles by express sent.” 

‘It occurred to Alice suddenly that Miss 
farkheimer disliked the butler, and that 
hen she disliked anything she spoke with 
stronger German accent. 

“Very good, Miss Markheimer,’” he 
plied and piled half of them in his arms 
i the spot. 

“How soon will they go?”’ she asked. 

“JT will find out, Miss Markheimer. 
hank you,”’ he said and left them. 

“Ach, these English servants! ‘Thank 
su!’ For what does he thank me?” she 
cclaimed. 

“They all do that, don't they?” Alice 
zreed pacifically. 

“She couldn’t help thinking that servants 
a the stage were not so exaggerated, after 
1; in real life they acted sometimes just 
ke good character butlers in an English 
rawing-room comedy. 

Motherwell returned quickly for a second 
rmful. 

“No one is going down from the garage 
ll four o’clock, Miss Markheimer,”’ he 
uid, looking respectfully into space over 
1e bundles. 

“Thomas is on Red Tape duty all the 
,orning, and Jackson and the mechanic are 
verhauling the other cars. If quickness 
}a point, madam, I can take them my- 
alf very shortly; I am to meet Mr. Mark- 
eimer’s secretary on the ten-forty-five for 
ome papers, and I believe the eleven-two, 
he down train, carries express.”’ 

“Fery good,” observed Miss Mark- 
eimer; “but how then do you, yourself, 
et to the station?” 

“1 drive the little car, madam.” 

“You are fery glever, Motherwell,” said 
iss Bertha jocosely. “‘ You are almost too 
lever for a butler, nicht wahr?” 

| A slow red crept over the man’s cheek 
‘ones. The little lines round his eyes stood 
ut almost painfully and the iron-gray hair 
t his temples gave the red in his cheeks a 
uriously artificial effect. 

_“T try to be useful, madam,” he said in a 
ow voice. 

“Ach! I was choking only!’ Miss Mark- 
ieimer cried impatiently. ‘‘But you Eng- 
ish can neffer take a choke.” 

“So they say, madam. Thank you,” he 
eplied in his even voice, and slipped out. 
' Alice felt sorry for him and disgusted 
vith his mistress” sister-in-law. Since she 
yas to be free until after luncheon, and 
since the older lady left the room abruptly, 
she went to her own room, put on her hat 
ind jacket with the idea of taking a little 
walk, and started down the stairs, where 
she second man, who had carried her bags 
1p from the hall the day before, met her. 
“4 registered letter for you, miss,’”’ he 
explained, adding that her signature was 
1ecessary in order to get the letter, and that 
¢hrough carelessness no slip had been sent 
‘or her to sign. 

“And Jackson thought, miss, that you 
might care to go down with him if you 
wanted it quick, and sign at the office.” 
.,. Why, yes, I should,” she began; but 
('m afraid it would be too much trouble.” 

“None at all, miss; he’s just starting.” 
_ “Oh, I understood the cars were out of 
order,” she said; but the man shook his 
head. 

os not, miss. Tipe oa preiine 
at the side door, miss. It’s his regular tri 
with the mail.” a 7 

Alice sat thoughtfully beside the young 

lauffeur, in a smart runabout, trying to 


~ 


, 
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think why Motherwell should have lied so. 
For obviously he had lied. Evidently he 
wanted an excuse to get to the village. 

Her registered letter—a characteristic 
device of her mother’s for sending an un- 
necessary key to her suit case — disposed 
of, she strolled round the back of the little 
station, which was also the post office, and 
paused, amazed, at the sight of Mr. Moth- 
erwell in his shirt sleeves, vigorously nailing 
cleats across the top of a white-pine box. 
The box was full of the bundles she had 
helped Miss Markheimer to address, not an 
hour before. 

Alice saw her own handwriting on the 
top one. 

“How stupid even the best servant can 
be!” she thought and started forward im- 
pulsively, speaking to him as she would 
have spoken to anyone in his place, utterly 
forgetting that from his point of view she 
was hardly in a position to do this. 

“Oh, Motherwell, what are you doing?” 
she cried. ‘‘Wait a moment, please! Those 
packages are all to go separately. Didn’t 
you understand? Every one has a different 
address!”’ 

He stared at her as at a ghost. 

“Wh—what I beg your pardon, 
miss,” he stammered. 

“Take those out,” she went on, ‘and 
put them into the office as separate pack- 
ages; don’t you understand?’ Where were 
you going to send them, anyway?’ she 
added. ‘To the Red Tape, I suppose!”’ 

‘““Y-yes, miss; quite so,” he replied, fin- 
gering his hammer nervously. ‘The Red 
Tape, of course, miss.” 

“Well, you’d have made a great mis- 
take,” said Alice. ‘‘That isn’t at all where 
Miss Markheimer wishes them sent. You 
have only to read the addresses,” she added 
impatiently. 

“Yes, miss,” he answered dubiously, but 
just then a faint whistle echoed down the 
rails, and seizing his hammer he nailed down 
another cleat before her eyes. 

Alice stiffened. 

“T will step in and telephone Miss Mark- 
heimer,” she said curtly, but he sprang in 
front of her. 

“T beg that you won’t, miss!’’ he cried. 
“T truly beg you not to. What I’m doing 
seems strange to you, miss, I don’t doubt, 
but I’m acting in the best interests of my 
employer; and that is the truth, miss—be- 
fore God, it’s the truth!” 

Alice was really moved. The man might 
be a fanatic, crazy even, but she felt him to 
be sincere. 

“You mean that these are Mr. Mark- 
heimer’s orders?”’ she asked. 

“T am acting in his best interests, miss; 
and I’m doing nothing he wouldn’t wish, I 
assure you,” he repeated, nailing on the 
last cleat. 

“This is very strange, Motherwell,” she 
began, and then the train whistled loudly, 
at which he leaned down and shouldered 
the box. The address, written on one side 
in plain marking ink, was partly covered 
by Ee body, but Alice saw distinctly the 
words: 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
TH STREET 
Ye Cirys NAY 


A strange, frightened thrill ran through 
her to her knees and loosened the joints of 
them. She felt that something, somewhere, 
must be prevented by somebody, but that 
she didn’t know what to do. Was this man 
wicked? He was certainly sly. Why should 
he deliberately distort and missend and 
disobey? 

The train drew in to the platform, shriek- 
ing and hissing. 

“One moment, miss,” he said abruptly. 
“Wait just where you are; I’ll be back and 
explain to you. But don’t move!” 

He started off. She stood staring at his 
strong, slim, shirt-sleeved figure. 

“You'll not move?” he said over his 
shoulder; and it came to her suddenly that 
she couldn’t move. His eye controlled her, 
simply. 

He must have seen this, for he nodded 
almost imperceptibly, and hurried to the 
expressman—an old chum evidently. 

“Got her ready, Motherwell? Right you 
are!”’ called out the man, and between them 
they tossed the box into the still moving 
ear, ahead of a great truck loaded with 
boxes and barrels. 

People began to climb down from the 
coaches, and others from the platform 
rushed up the steps. 

“‘Miss,’”’ Motherwell’s voice sounded very 
close to her, “may I ask you for your word 
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SUIRORCEDRD AT ERS: 


CLE 


OKOMO Bicycle Tires 
will please you in at least 
four ways. 

@ First and foremost, the service 
they'll give will delight you. 
They look as good as they are. 
They offer an unusual range of 
choice both in colors and treads 
—and price. 

@ Thus, judged on service, ap- 
pearance, style and price, Koko- 
mo Bicycle Tires will please and 
satisfy you. 

@ Kokomo Bicycle Tires have 
been leaders for more than twen- 
ty-two years. Ask for Kokomos 


when buying tires—and see that 
your new bicycle is KOKOMO 
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BICYCLE TIRES 
[ from left to right] 


EVERLASTER 
All white; studded tread. 
KOKOMO KORD 
Black ribbed tread; white walls. 
3-PLY GIANT STUD 
Red studded tread; gray walls. 
DEFENDER 
Black air-spring tread; white walls. 
OXFORD 
Black gridiron tread; white walls. 
PIONEER 
Red studded tread; gray walls. 
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AUTOMOBILE 


HE automobile equipped 

with Kokomo Automobile 

casings, goes as a rule, a 
long, long way before it meets 
tire troubles or the need of re- 
placements. 
@ Kokomo Tires are all-white 
(smooth or gridiron tread) and 
are sold on a 5000 mile adjust- 
ment basis. 
@The tires used on America’s 
first automobile were Kokomos. 
They were the first then—and, 
in the opinion of users, are first 
today. @Kokomo Inner Tubes 
are generously thick and service- 
able. Redand gray—standard 
sizes. Try Kokomo Automobile 


equipped. Tires and Tubes now. 
Leaders fo. 
Zeyears,” KOKOMO RUBBER CO. inorana 


agency proposition and name of your distributor, 


Bee ae us at once for details of | 
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no Stewart truck 
has ever worn out 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


In five years, we have never 
heard of a Stewart Truck that 


has worn out. 


Stewart Quality Trucks are 
serving thousands of satisfied 
owners in over 500 American 
cities and in many foreign 


countries. 


Stewartsalesand shipments 
© increase 


are averaging a 246% 
over last year. 


Stewart Motor Corporation 


Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 


ERI 000 CAN s read it) 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Maga- 
zine for Boys in all the World”’ 


IES fine manliness and clean up-building stories 
and departments will stir your boy to think in 
right channels and give him something fascinating, 
worth-while to do. Try him on it; read it critically 
yourself. It is a powerful influence for positive good. 

Buy a copy on any news-stand or send your boy’s 
subscription direct to 


The Sprague Pub. Co.,265 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


15c a copy on 
news-stands 


ONE HOTEL with piazzas 800 feet long, has 
used it for twenty years. Equally good serv- 
iceon your home piazza. Walking onit doesn’t 
marit. Rainand snow do not injureit. Ifyou 
don’t know who sells it in your town write us. 
THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. 
Boston Cleveland New York 


one porches, floors and walls 


DRI ES HARD OVERNIGHT 
__/ 


A TRI-CO rain'RUBBER 


\ Perfectly Balanced On 
This Glass Track 


Fits any two-piece shield 
with or without weather 
strip, includingFordsand 
all over-lapping glass. If 
your Accessory orHard- 
h ware Dealer or Garage 
doesn’t carry send 

his name with $1, 
ention make of car 
} —we'll supply you. 


h Tri-Continental Corp.,8 
3 Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cc tinental $ 
6-Cyl aMatore 1 148 8 


Here’s a big bargain:—Brand new six- ceeds 
genuine Continental motors, size 3% x 5%, 
suitable for trucks, pleasure cars or motor boats. 
Complete with Bosch magneto, Schebler car- 
buretor and Auto-Lite generator—all for $148.00, 
less than one-third cost. 

All motors positively 
new and unused, never 
having been removed 
from the original crates 
in which they were 
shipped out by the Con- 
tinental Motors Cor- 
poration. Blue prints 
and other engineering 
data furnished on re- 
quest. Immediate ship- 
ment, guaranteed. 


Standard Motor Parts Co., 581 Franklin St., Detroit 


of honor not to mention any of all this till 
to-morrow?” 

“Certainly you may not!’’ she answered 
tinge furious with herself at the power of 
his ey’ 

oN ae just until to-morrow, miss? It’s a 
matter of great importance. I didn’t expect 
to see you here, miss; I didn’t indeed.”’ 

“T can’t discuss it,”’ she began, when 
suddenly an enormous limousine dashed to 
the farther end of the platform and Miss 
Markheimer jumped out, waving her hand 
to the train and lumbering heavily toward 
the drawing-room car. 

Quick as a flash Motherwell pulled his 
overcoat from the ground, snatched a soft 
hat from beside the hammer and box of 
nails, and drew Alice, with a quick, strong 
gesture, into the shelter of the express shed. 

“Tord!” he gasped, “‘thisis a closeshave! 
See here!” 

With one eye on the train he pulled his 
waistcoat open. Inside it was a dull silver 
star. 

“Do you see that?” he said quickly. 
“That means that you must do as I say 
or—or you'll go to jail. Or be electrocuted 
against a wall at sunrise, or something; I 
never know. I have to follow her. United 
States Secret Service, child; do you under- 
stand? You’re to keep your mouth shut.”’ 

“Then you’re not a butler?”’ said Alice 
stupidly. ’ 

“No, no! Just get right back and pack 
your things. Say that the letter was from 
home and you have to go. There won’t be 
any class anyway, probably; not after to- 
day. There we go! 

The wheels moved. 

“Then you never were a butler?” Alice 
repeated, her jaw—I am sorry to say— 
dropping more and more. 

“Go and sit down; you’re as white as a 
sheet. Bless your heart!’? he muttered. 
And as she stared at him he shook her 
slightly, leaned nearer, put his finger under 
her chin and kissed it. 

As one sees the actors in a moving pic- 
ture Alice saw him run, apparently several 
feet behind the last car, catch up with it, 
swing himself to the platform. There were 
a few seconds of jar and rumble and whis- 
tling, and then the station was quiet. Alice 
found herself sitting on the sill of the ex- 
press shed and, after what seemed to be 
several years, she got up unsteadily and 
found Jackson smoking philosophically in 
the lee of the big limousine. 

“Thomas and I, we thought you was 
lost, miss,’ said "the young chauffeur. 
“Would you rather the big! car, going 
back?” 


So Alice, still of the Red Tape, came 
back to her committees, and continued to 
make a fourth at bridge. It was not at all 
difficult to explain why she returned so 
suddenly, for the simple reason that nobody 
had ever been particularly interested in 
her affairs; so as soon as they had said: 
“But I thought you were going to Pauline 
Miller’s? Wasn’t there any class’ there?” 
they always went straightway on with: 
“Oh, my dear, what do you suppose hap- 
pened to me on Thursday!” 

Nobody really cares what you do, yousee. 

Now Alice never had been kissed by any 
man outside of her family. There are more 
girls of whom this is true than popular- 
magazine fiction would lead you to sup- 
pose. Of course if you have been kissed 
once by several men or several times by one 

man you can’t recall how Alice has been 
feeling all this time. And it was only her 
chin anyway. But she felt so, all the same. 

So you can imagine how she blushed and 
turned quite pale and stared when, one 
afternoon in December, a perfectly strange 
young officer in olive drab, with U.S. R. on 
his collar, stood for some minutes in perfect 
silence in front of her table at a big bazaar 
and then said: “May I have a cup of tea, 
Miss Delamar?” 

Where had she—when—but this man 
had a heavy dark mustache. Besides, he 
was a young man. 

“Oh, you’ve met Miss Delamar before?” 
asked the friend who was serving with her. 

“Rather, I should say so! Wewere din- 
ing at the same house last fall,” said the 
young officer promptly. 

“But I thought you | said you were in the 
West all the autumn?” persisted thefriend. 

“So I was—in a way,” replied the young 
officer. ‘‘More or less, you know. Miss 
Delamar’s father wants her. I believe I’m 
to take you over there.” 

She went out of the booth quickly, but 
the young officer pushed her gently toward 
an empty fortune-teller’s booth beside them. 


easily, as one. resuming an interrup 


March 50, 916 


“TI had to go West directly,” hal 


conversation; “and I never had a 
to write. I made a good butler, didn 
You see, it was just nip and tuck that 
that boche lady. Got her right bi 
goods. We interned her.” 
“But your hair 
“Butlers were my long suit at coll 
I was the best butler ever graduated from 
Harvard, they said. Of course that may 
have been flattery,” *he added modestly, | 
“It was hard on little Eddy Markheimer; 
he’s straight as a string, you know. She’s 
his half-sister. It was kept very quiet. Lots 
of people heard about those doped com- 
presses, but they don’t know who did ad 
he said soberly. “Of course I knew you 
wouldn’t tell. You’ll probably hear a lot 
more than you ought about these thi 
they’re giving me more all the time—but I 
shan’t be able to help telling you.” 
“Why?” asked Alice, dazed. y 
“When we’re married, I mean. I simply 
couldn’ t help | it, I know.” 
““When we’re —— What are you tal 
ing about?” b. 
“Oh, didn’t I tell you? So stupid of me!) 
said the young officer, holding her 
beside him. 


out dir my mind. Well, I did. Now, vida ease 
don’t bounce so. I’ve been perfectly mad 
about you since that night, you wonderful 
little thing. If ever a girl was a sport! Ty 
sit right down at that table with old Ark- 
wright and me, and never turn a hair! I 
didn’t think you’d do it, honestly. ‘That's 
the one for you, Sherlock !? I said to 
myself. And when you turned so white 
the station Oh, my dear, I couldn 
help it!” 

“TI think you must be crazy,” said 
in a low, even voice. “Please let go of 1 
arm. I don’t even know your name. I want 
to go to my father.” 

“But I’m trying to tell you my na 
said the young officer reprovingly. ie 
trying as fast as I can. I never marry any: 
body who doesn’t know my name. 
from Boston and I’m horribly conventio 
Besides, I think you can’t be too car 
about those little things.” : 

Then Alice began to laugh, in a humiliat- 
ing, choked sort of way; but all at once she 
was sobbing. | 

“Oh, you mustn’t! My dear, darling 
thing, you mustn’t!’”’ he cried, deep 
moved. ‘‘My name is Wolcott Motherwell 
Mather, and everybody knows all about 
me, and I’ve got loads of money, and pl 
of ‘people are perfectly willing to mai 
me. Honestly, you know how it is 


Boston.” 
“You don’t know anything about m 
she protested. ‘‘You’re idiotic.” : 
“Tam not in the least idiotic. I’m a very 
promising young member of the Secret Serv- 
ice, on the contrary; and heaven kno 


ber of my Babes or and I met your fat. 
this afternoon. I told him we'd stayed at 
the same country house.” 

“Oh, how could you!” 

“Because it was the truth, my dear. 

a regular John Hay. You’ll always like me 
to tell the truth, won’t you?” " 

“Yes,” she said. “I mean Oh, ho 

absurd!” 

‘Look here, my dear girl,’’ said he; ‘ 
you in love with anybody else?” 

“Certainly not.” z 

‘Very well. Neither am I. Then whyi 
it absurd?” 

She was silent and put away her ha 
kerchief. 

““Won’t you look at me?”’ he begged. 

She tried to, but could not. 

“You’ ll have to, sometimes, when we 
married,’’ he reminded her gently; “I’ve 
noticed they all do!” bp 

“Oh! Are you ever sensible?” she flared 
out, and stared defiantly at him. ¢ 


But that was her Waterloo. His e 
conquered hers . . . and this time he 
paid no attention to her chin! 

They grew very quiet after that, andile 
held her hands very gently and told are 
few things every woman wants to mn | 
that she was quite happy. 

“T suppose we couldn’t live in a tent ‘- 
ways?” he said wistfully, and then Alice 
knew that she would always laugh at him. 

“We must go, dear,” she said. ‘‘ Wherei 
father, really?” 

And they went out again, into i 
world of the Red ‘Tape. 
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Higher Mileag 


how can I get it?” 


The 6- to 600-car experience of operators 
of business automobiles points a way 


OOK at a few average cars 
| Not in- 
sequently you find a different 
jake of tire on each of the four 
ms! 


L/along any curb. 


“Why is that? The motorist 
ays he is “looking for higher- 


h 


aileage tires.” 


But a loose-kept record of a 


te ° * 
ingle tire, or two, is no conclu- 
ive test of cost-per-mile. 


That is why the Sterling Tire 
Jorporation has spent most of 
+s sales efforts on operators of 
Teets of salesmen’s automobiles 
ind delivery trucks. Users of 
his kind keep accurate records 
if tire-cost per mile. 


Why They Come Back 


While we do business with all 
dinds of tire buyers, we like best to 
fell to trafic managers who are re- 
ponsible for the tire economy of 
‘everal or several hundred cars. 


| Such men know the folly of a one- 
‘ir two-tire try-out. Any tires they 
est go at least onto all four wheels of 
ee car. They card-index every tire 
hey buy, and keep the other eye on 
he speedometer. 


| 74% of all Sterling Tires sold last 
ear went to people who had bought 
Sterling Tires before. ; 


TO DEALERS: 


ra oe * 


Be 


3 There is at least one man in every sizable town who will agree with the 
Sterling spirit and Sterling policy, and who can doa satisfactory and agreeable 
susiness, increasing year by year, as Sterling quality proves itself. To such 


Sterlin 


One cigarette manufacturer now 
puts nothing but Sterling Tires on 400 
cars. A famous chain of grocery 
stores, operating over 250 cars, buys 
only Sterling Tires in those cities 
where Sterling Tires are obtainable. 


A leading manufacturer of national 
reputation uses Sterling Tires on over 
500 delivery cars. During his third 
year with us, he reported an average 
mileage yield exceeding 10,000 at a 
cost of '/; of a cent per mile. 


A Police Department reported an 
average mileage yield of 6,732 on 158 
Sterling Tires—mostly large sizes, on 
heavy cars and patrol wagons. 


97 Sterling Tires on cars owned by 
different individual motorists showed 
an average of 15,498 miles. During 
one month alone, 4,469 users wrote 
to us expressing satisfaction with one 
or more features of Sterling Tire 
service. 


90% on Business Cars 


To the above reports may be added 
others from tobacco companies, 
bakers, city departments, public serv- 
ice corporations, oil refineries, 
department stores and other large 
concerns. 


In short, 90% of all Sterling Tires 
in service today are working. for busi- 
ness men on business vehicles. ‘These 
users know that the duty of a tire is 
to yield high mileage. They know 
that they are now getting such mileage. 


(Established 1908) 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


They point to lower cost-per-mile 
since they changed to Sterling Tires. 
This lower cost is a matter of card- 
index records, bookkeepers’ expense 
accounts or other accurately kept 
records. 


A Guarantee 
That Means Something 


Sterling Tires are made in both 
cord and fabric types and are guaran- 
teed for 5,000 miles (6,000 on 30x32 
and 31x4). If for any reason a Sterling 
Tire does not yield this mileage, we 
want to know it. We will make good 
any shortcomings to the full satisfac- 
tion of the purchaser. 


We believe, however, that motor- 
ists want mileage —not adjustments. 
So we couple our guarantee with an 
unusual form of after-service which is 
available for every Sterling Tire sold. 

During the entire life of every 
Sterling Tire we keep it in repair 
—free of charge. 

This is only common-sense econ- 
omy for both user and seller. 

Prompt healing of minor cuts, 
bruises, blisters or chafing ensures the 
full mileage yield—usually an average 
excess of hundreds and even thou- 
sands of miles. “This in turn makes a 
booster of the user who sees that he 
has bought high mileage at low cost. 

Please address the nearest Branch 
for full details. 


Please use the coupon. 


STERLING TIRE CORPORATION ae 


dealers, outside of the cities in which we maintain branches, we are prepared 


to make a proposition for exclusive representation of Sterling Tires and Tubes. 
Our years of direct retail selling have given us a system which we know 
will be valuable to our dealers. Please address the home office. 


The Vacuum Bar Tread is ascientific 
non-skid that really holds. It is ex- 
clusively STERLING -— patented. 
Ordinarily the non-skid feature will 
last through the guaranteed mileage. 


We own and operate direct 
factory sales branches in the 
following cities: 


ALBANY, N. Y. 53 Central Avenue 
BALTIMORE, Md. 1705 N. Charles St. 
BOSTON, Mass. 205 Clarendon Street 
BRIDGEPORT,Conn.340 Fairfield Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 53 Rogers Avenue 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 210 Franklin Street 
CHICAGO, IIl. 3031 S. Michigan Ave. 
CINCINNATI, Ohio 1302 Race Street 
CLEVELAND, Ohio 5018 Euclid Avenue 
DETROIT, Mich. 940 Woodward Avenue 
HACKENSACK,N.J.Main and Passaic Sts. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 286 Main Street 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 2982 Hudson Blvd. 
NEWARK, N. J. 38 William Street 
NEW HAVEN, Conn. 232 Crown Street 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 234 West 55th Street 
PATERSON,N.J. 53 Ward Street 
PHILADELPHIA,Pa.1238 Spring Garden St. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 540N. Craig Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 234 Broad Street 
READING, Pa. 104-106 N. sth Street 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 565 East Main Street 
RUTHERFORD,N.J.MapleSt. and Erie Ave. 
SPRINGFIELD,Mass.336 Bridge Street 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. 28244 Locust Street 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 518 South Clinton St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.1621 14th St. N. W. 
WORCESTER, Mass. 32 Shrewsbury Street 


I would like to receive full 
data on STERLING TIRES. 


My tire size is 


og Tires <> 
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An Haster 


| 
| 
/ 
In these days of energy-depleting action we must all | 
strive to keep fit. The task of providing sinews of war 


for our men in service must be our first thought, but no less 
important is the proper choice of foods for home consumption. 


True food conservation finds its economic ex- Supreme Bacon, Supreme Eggs, Supreme Butter, 
| pression in Morris Tested Foods. They have White Leaf Brand Lard—guarantees of maximum 
| passed the “Supreme Test” in quality and flavor. food values. 
| Wisdom dictates that on Easter morning and Marigold Oleomargarine and the new Nut 
| on all other days of the year you insist upon Oleomargarine— Morris products— are especially 
Morris Tested Food products—Supreme Ham, valuable pure foods of quality. 

Morr’ x Tlompany 
(Yjorri\ %LoMPANY 


Packers and Provisioners 


CHICAGO EAST ST. LOUIS ST. JOSEPH KANSAS CITY OKLAHOMA CITY 


- 
a 


2 unable to accommodate customers. 
er was there a gayer orgy of dancing, 
swel-buying, of soft living, of spectac- 
waste. Now these people either are 
in New York or are economizing. 
pprehension is really the most serious 
yent in the world of retail business to- 
. There is no difficulty that cannot be 
nounted if it is for the good of the 
on. The merchant who has succeeded 
the face of fierce competition will be 
sr enough to readjust his affairs to meet 
changed conditions of the hour. But 
he best the situation is difficult. Busi- 
;is on the brink of a tremendous read- 
‘ment. The merchant stands uncertain; 
the first time he has no precedent to 
yw. For years he has been trained to 
< ahead with clocklike regularity. Now 
faces a market that has been skyrocket- 
He is afraid if he buys at high prices 
t he will be ruined by the time his goods 
delivered. He faces, further, a deter- 
ed Government demanding that busi- 
3 be reorganized, be put on a more eco- 
aic basis. This demand has met with 
ye strong opposition; the Government 
oe before attempted to interfere, 
| the merchants wished to be shown. 
sy must change their whole mental at- 
ide, and some of them have been slow 
Moing it. Those who will not recognize 
altered conditions will have pretty hard 
rng. Some of those who do are faint of 


I’m sixty,” one man said; “I see that 
» methods of business operation are going 
shange. I’m too old to readjust to a new 
ywpoint. Let younger men do it. I’m 
ng to retire.” 
Wuelless days; congested freight condi- 
Jas; the fear of a Government embargo 
‘the shipment of nonessentials; the de- 
und for labor release; the increasing dif- 
alty of getting labor; the rise in wages, 
ithe cost of raw materials, of merchan- 
e; the difficulty of adjusting supply and 
‘nand in woolen cloth; overhead charges 
t cannot be dodged—these and many 
a questions are perplexing the business 
in. Conferences with the Government 
‘conventions with his fellow business 
in are helping him to readjust himself. 
ants to be patriotic and he is coming 
see that he must change his business 
thods. But he is like the average 
man—he has to watch his step. 


‘ 
; 


| brewd Opinions on the Outlook 


‘The retailer is rarely doing so badly as 
, private moan says, or so well as his 
‘blic hints indicate; but in these parlous 
nes the prevailing spirit is really optimis- 
. Here is the view of a careful and broad- 
ded investigator, Mr. E. L. Howe, 
“retary of the National Retail Dry-Goods 
/sociation: 
“The stores that meet the new condi- 
ms intelligently and seek the light will 
lve all the business they can handle 
iether the war goes on or whether peace 
‘mes. The people who live on their in- 
‘stments, who have incomes, are curtailing 
penses, but the people who get money 
their own individual efforts are mak- 


ao caters to exclusive trade asked my ad- 
ce i I told him that 
S the rest of the country might do need 
ake no difference to him. He should find 
it what his customers would do. He 
ould talk to his salesmen one by one and 
Scover what they know of the intentions 
his customers. That information should 
» his starting point for operations. 
ee Garfield’s order woke up the retailer to 
se necessity of the campaign for economy. 
s has been his attitude: ‘Let me con- 
my business in my own way. Let me 
ake money, and I’ll give as much of it as 
| necessary to the Government.’ It takes 
im some time to see that the Government 
ants labor and material rather than profits. 
st summer I met with some hundred and 
Wer ty merchants, the majority of whom 
ere frankly antagonistic to the rulings 
the Government. Their compliance was 
‘erfunctory. Now they are gradually see- 
z the necessity of sacrifice. Sometimes I 
Ke a merchant who has the ‘Don’t inter- 
re with me’ attitude to Washington and 
iow him what the Government is trying 


ak 


WATCH YO 


(Continued from Page 16) ‘ 
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to do and the enormous obstacles in the 
way. That makes the thing concrete for 
him and he goes home a new man and 
spreads hisinfluenceall over his community. 

“Even if the war should stop to-morrow 
the shaking up that the retail business 
has received would be healthy. Whatever 
happens, the methods of operation will be 
changed. There will not be the same wild 
scramble for sales, but a getting back to the 
first principles of business. The store will 
be made a convenience; it will be studied 
as a science. No community should have 
more stores than it can support. We speak 
of the war as making soldiers over; it will 
make business over too. With all its sor- 
rows this war may prove the salvation of 
America.” 

Such a successful merchant as Franklin 
Simon says that by minding his own affairs 
and adapting himself to conditions a mer- 
chant can always do business. 

“The Government does not want ‘busi- 
ness as usual,’”’ he said, “‘and all patriotic 
merchants will support the Government. 
The working people are earning more 
money, and they have found out that to 
buy cheap stuff is wasteful. Besides, the 
American woman is going to have fashion 
even now. You can’t break her of the 
habit. She is doing without the luxury of 
evening wraps and expensive slippers, but 
she still wants high-class goods.” 


Department Stores Patriotic 


“T expect my business to be good. I 
may sell fewer things, have fewer transac- 
tions, but they will be higher priced, and 
T’ll save on paper, twine, boxes and de- 
liveries. So I shall have the same result. 


A merchant who before the war sold a hun- 


dred garments can do better now if he sells 
seventy-five of good style. The problem of 
men’s wear is with us too. We have to 
reckon with the fact that two and a half 
million young men who used to like new 
suits of the latest cut are or will be in 
uniform. But in spite of all drawbacks 
business is thoroughly satisfactory. 

“Tt has to be admitted that, though as 
much money is made, things cost more, and 
taxation will make a difference in profits. 
But on the whole business has increased 
rather than fallen off.. There is almost 
nothing a customer can buy that is being 
overproduced, and nosensible person wastes 
any more. If we find that long gloves are 
not being bought we cut off the tops and 
make short ones. The tops can be used. 
Allsurplus, all reserve stock can be utilized. 
From now on all good stuff will be wanted 
at good prices. 
every reason to be optimistic.” 


“‘So far as the effect of the war on my 
business is concerned,’”’ said a partner in a 
great popular-pricestore, ‘‘I should scarcely 
know there was a war except for the unrest 
of my work people. The general excitement 
has affected them. They change from posi- 
tion to position, usually not getting any 
more money; they simply move on for the 
sake of change. I have of course some dif- 


ficulty in getting supplies; I can’t keep up 


my stocks so well. Business ought not to 
be so good, and yet my customers take 
My sales, if not my 
profits, indicate great prosperity. My cus- 
tomers would buy ahead enormously in 
groceries if I did not check them. They 
have of course bought heavily this winter 
in heating appliances and in blankets, due 
As to the future 
effect of the war on my business I cannot 
prophesy; I am before a blank wall. I try 
to prepare in my buying for whatever hap- 
pens. I am slowly diluting labor, employ- 


what they can get. 


to the severe weather. 


ing women where I once employed men, in 


case the Government needs more release of 
All department-store people want 


labor. 
to stand behind the Government.” 


From all the uncertainty the conviction 

is rising clear on the part of the most far- 
“sighted business men that the retailer who 
puts the volume of business and profit before 
“Quality and 
conservation” is the new motto, quality 
Conservation of 
assets and the elimination of waste will 
govern the retailers. They believe that the 
rank and file of women are getting back to 
utility; therefore they are speculating in 
At the 
same time they are not neglecting the 
woman who will follow the old extravagant 
trail, who. thinks that nothing she wants isa | 


quality will harm himself. 


covering attractiveness. 


merchandise of staple character. 


A careful merchant has 


EVENING POST 


Make baby’s 
playroom more 
attractive. 

Save the cost 


Nursery brightness and hap- 
piness come mighty close to 
Mother’s and Father’s heart. 
And in no way, or at such 
small expense, can baby’s room 
and its fittings be kept so 
cheery as with Acme Quality 
Paints and Finishes. 

The scratched crib becomes 
as new; the rocking-horse takes 
on added spirit all aglow in 
glad colors; andthe coach, and 
ten pins and blocks! Give the 
floor a fresh surface and see it 
shine and reflect baby’s laugh- 
ing face! So many fine little 
ways to get more out of living 
when you use Acme Quality 
Paints and Finishes. 


For every surface in your 


Department Q, 


For the many “touching- 
up” jobs about the house, 
keep always on hand at 
least a can each of Acme 
Quality Varnotile, a 


ACME WHITE LEAD 


ACME QUALITY 
PAINTS »& FINISHES 
Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


of new things! 


home that can be painted, en- 
ameled, stained or finished in 
any way there is an Acme 
Quality Kind to fit the pur- 
pose! You can brighten the 
dark spots and the worn spots 
and make every room as cheery 
as asunny spring day outdoors. 


Your enthusiasm will be 
echoed in our two interesting, 
helpful books which are sent 
Acme users on_ request, 
without charge. One, “Acme 
Quality Painting Guide Book” 
answers every paint question 
you can ask and gives com- 
plete instructions; the other 
book, “Home Decorating” 1s 
smaller, but offers many 
mighty valuable suggestions. 


AND COLOR WORKS 


Detroit, Michigan 


Boston Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Pittsburgh Salt Lake City 
Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingham Fort Worth Los Angeles 
Dallas Topeka Lincoln Spokane Portland 


Mace 
Se 


Daf Pais 


ture; Acme Quality 
White Enamel for iron 
bedsteads, furniture, 
woodwork and similar 
surfaces, and a quart 


varnish for floors, 


of Acme Quality Floor 


woodwork and furni- 


Paint of the right color. 
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The early boyhood days 

of W. L. Douglas were 

spent in hard work with 

long hours. Besides peg- 
ging shoes all day he was 
obliged to gather and cut 
up wood for the fires, 
milk the cow and take 
care of the horse, work- 
ing early mornings and 
until after dark at night 
by the light of a smoky 
whale oil lamp. 


“*THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE’’ 


3394495 6708 
W. L. Douglas name and the - 
retail price is stamped on the 
bottom of every pair of shoes 
before they leave the factory. 
The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
You can save money by wear- 
ing W. L. Douglas shoes. The 


best known shoes in the world. 


he quality of W. L. Douglas 

product is guaranteed by <@ 
more than 40 years’ experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the 
leaders in the fashion cen- 
tres of America. 
made in a well-equipped 
factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the di- 
rection and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 


he retail prices are the same everywhere. 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 
York, They are always worth the price paid for them. 


CAUTION — Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 
and the inside top facing. This is your only protec- 
tion against high prices for inferior shoes. 


OF FRAUD 


Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W.L. Douglas stores. 
If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your local 
dealer for them. 


BOYS’ SHOES 
Best in the World 


They are $3. $2.50 $2 


They 


BEWARE 


Take no other make. Write for booklet, 


showing how to order shoes by mail, ager free, 


Copyright,W. L.Douglas Shoe Co. 


Patent your Invention—I’ll help market it. Send 
for 4 Free Guide Books with list of Patent Buyers, 
hundreds ‘of Ideas Wanted, etc. Advice Free. Richard B. 
Owen, Patent Lawyer, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C., or 
2276-T Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


PATENT That Protect and Pay 


Send Sketch or Model for Search 


BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 
Watson E, Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


PROMPTLY PROCURED 
Sendsketchforactualsearch 
and report. 1918 Edition 
90-page Patent Book Free. 
GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 22-C Oriental Bldg., Washington, D. C, 


es A SI AER ES 
ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘* Needed Inventions” and 
*How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED Men or Women 


Allorsparetime. Sell beautiful, fragrant California Flower Beads. Big 
profits. Good opening eachtown. Write to-day forattractive proposi- 
tion. Mission Bead Co., AS2819 West Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Do You 
WANT To Go 


To COLLEGE 
NExT FALL? 


lee 


siden’ 
Le DOUGLAS ‘SHOE co. 
155 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


Writefor proposition onwon- 
OUCH! derful device; prevents bro- 
5 ken arm while cranking car. 


fire. Handle instantly disen- 
gaged on slightest backs pin. 
. No holes to drill. 
Bear Mfg. Co., Dept. 13, Rock Island, Il. 


No mechanic needed. Attached in 20 minutes 
Agents wanted. 


There is no reason why you should 
not obtain the education you want, 
whether it be at college, musical 
conservatory or technical school. 
Certainly lack of funds offers no 
obstacle. Each year we pay the 
college expenses of hundreds of 
young menand women. What we 
have done for others we'll gladly 
do for you. Write to the Educa- 
tional Division, Curtis Publishing 
Company, 309 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia, for information about our plan. 


luxury; nor are they forgetting the new 
spender who never before has had a chance 
to buy lavishly. The retailers have been 
influenced in their merchandising some- 
what by the trend of trade in England after 
1914, and by the fact of an increase in the 
volume of sales as reported from France, 
Great Britain, Canada and Australia. 

Whenever I think of the war prosperity 
of the stores of London I see it in terms of 
munition girls walking along Piccadilly clad 
in high leather boots, short. skirts, chiffon 
blouses and fur boas.. Tens of thousands of 
them had never before had a chance to 
wear everything new at the same time. No 
need to talk of economy and war bonds to 
them; they meant to splurge. Each of 
them wished to make a beautiful picture 
for her Tommy Atkins to carry back to the 
Front. If she did not have a Tommy At- 
kins she meant to acquire one, either from 
home talent or from the colonies. Their 
prodigal spending, coupled with the dis- 
creet spending of families who had always 
been forced into a low standard of living 
and needed to stock up on blankets and 
boots and other necessaries, made an in- 
creased trade for the stores. 

That trade has lasted, but for months its 
character has been changing. Staple mer- 
chandise has been more.and more in de- 
mand. The rich, with their men at the 
Front, their war charities and their heavy 
income taxes, have no wish to buy expensive 
jewels and laces, dinner gowns and theater 
wraps. They are wearing clothes. which 
call for durability rather than for style and 
fragility. The English merchants who have 
done the best business have felt this change 
and have responded to it. 

The crying difficulties in the way of trade 
to-day are the congestion of freight, the 
difficulties of getting material, and in many 
cases the difficulty of getting extended 
credit. The edict commanding heatless days 
was in the popular language of trade “‘an 
awful wallop.” 

Many people did not realize that it was 
a matter vital to the whole country that 
two or three hundred ships loaded with 
supplies for our allies and our soldiers were 
unable to get away because they had no 
coal. Still it was a cheerless prospect to 
face fourteen days in which business would 
be wholly or partially suspended. That, 
plus freight difficulties, naturally affected 
business. Buyers, for example, were in no 
haste to restock when they knew that goods 
would be delayed in manufacture and in 
shipment; or probably would not beshipped 
at all. The customer who does not shop on 
a heatless day may end by not buying at all. 


Various Trade Reactions 


The retail stores rallied quickly from the 
Garfield order and determined to put six 
days’ business into five. Most of the 
popular-price stores did it by planning for 
morning events, trying in their advertise- 
ments to convince the public that it was 
worth while to shop early in the day. Prac- 
tically no large store reduced the pay of 
employees, appealing to them to use addi- 
tional effort to offset the heatless holiday. 
Some manufacturers, however, reduced the 
pay of their workers, thus adding to the 
general difficulties of the situation. It was 
a pathetic enough sight on the first heatless 
Monday to see pieceworkers flocking about 
factories, hoping against hope that the doors 
would open. For the workers in the women’s 
apparel trade need all their earnings to tide 
them over the months when there is not 
enough work togoround. Necessary though 
the Garfield order was, it caused a good 
deal of hardship. The Ladies’ Waist and 
Dressmakers’ Union of New York has had 
almost the worst year of its history. 

Another reaction partially due to the 
shortage of coal and the freight congestion 
has been the tightness of money and the 
slowness of collections. Even well-to-do 
houses make deferred payments. Certain 
buyers have bought their goods as usual 
and then have found it hard to arrange for 
payment, The millmen, harassed by the 


higher prices and the demands of labor, and- 


with more orders for material than they 
can possibly fill, have cut down their dat- 
ing. Instead of dating for thirty or sixty 
days ahead they sell for net cash or perhaps 
date ten days ahead, This embarrasses 
the jobber, who has been used to giving time 
to the retailer. If the manufacturer turns 
to the banks he finds that they do not careto 
increase to any appreciable extent their 
lines of credit to him. 

There have been a good many failures 
throughout the country, mostly of small 
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terms in order to get the money to. 
shorter terms imposed on the hou 
which they buy. There will ver 
more failures about the time the 
tax has to be paid, unless the ex: 
followed of certain big houses w 
creating sinking funds, setting asi 
tain sum each month so as to be. 
for the tax payment in June, Manyh 
extending credit are assuming oe 1 
they can induce. their customers 
sinking funds for the income tax + 
drawal of cash next June will mean 
Government will be paid and the ; 
extending class will be left in the 
Again, certain customers of the retai 
some of them rich too—request th 
to wait for payment until the war 
The underlying cause of the tightr 
that banks are conserving their. ba rT 
and lending powers for the sake of fi 
the war. It is the opinion of the 
Reserve Board that there should 
vation of credit as well as of g 
credit should not be used except 
required by the common welfare 
planting of crops, in the manufae 
necessary articles or in such cons 
work as may be essential in bringir 
increased production. Limitation 
nary lines of credit is needed to 
for the credits required by the Gov 
for war supplies. The banks, so th 
Reserve Board thinks, should le 
energies to a more general abso 
Government loans by savings, an 
limitation of private credits wheneve 
is possible without causing hardshipal ¢ 
men are urging the pay-as-you-go po 
trying to guard against overtrading 
speculation. They believe that the gi 
ing of too free credit is responsible for busi 
ness failures, rather than restricted er 
and conservative trading. 


“Baa, Baa, Black Sheep”” 


Long before the coal trouble smote 
ness the ghost at the feast of trade was} 
For a military force of one million. 


tion of new wool in the United S 
six hundred and fifty million po 
including wool contained in imported: 
manufactures. Two-thirds of our wool 
ply has been coming to us by import. | 
comes now than came a year ago 
large question is, Where are we to find f 
cargo space? Even if the South Ame 
wool crop is purchased and carried to 
the ships of neutral nations we shall 
need more cargo space than we can sp 
the import of wool, unless the count 
large, manufacturers and consumers botl 
is careful as,to consumption. 

After the Government assumed 1 
point of view that there is but one na né 
business and that is war, and tos 
about forty per cent of the looms an 
dles in the woolen and the cotton indus 
the danger of shortage of material ] 
large. Moreover, it was not possi 
operate the plants to full capacity all o' 
time, owing to shortage of labor. Wh 
Government entered the wool market 
the world as a buyer and the sources 
foreign wools we needed began to s 
speculation became rampant and price 
soared. That difficulty fell under co 
last December, when the War Trade Boa 
took control of the imports of wool an 
some other commodities, and of the exp' 
tion of wool fabrics, ‘‘to insure the G 
ment a sufficient supply for army and: 4 
purposes, end hysterical speculation an 
hoarding, and stabilize prices.”” Ther 
also a movement under way providing ! 
special legislation to place all the wi 
interests of the country in the hands o 
Federal Government. The price of co 
also, may be fixed. 

Even before we entered the war b 
men interested in wool formed a comm 
to codperate with the council of Natio ) 
Defense to help get an adequate supply 
woolen and worsted fabrics for the ar 
and navy. Later the Commercial Le 
Board made increasingly strenuous € 
to conserve wool. 

Certain firms and individuals not yet: full 
educated in the needs of the country as e 
why price could not control the situatioi 

“T have never yet known money 
to buy me what I wanted,” said one 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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Yelivery Costs in this Country Equal its Total Freight Bill 


i 


UTHORITIES estimate that the American people 
} pay as much for carting and delivering merchan- 
: dise in towns and cities as they do for freight 
lharges earned by all the railroads combined. This is 
‘tremendous factor in the high cost of living. 
Cartage from freight car to store door is an expensive 
tem. There is no schedule about it. Consignees go 
or their freight whenever they get ready and often 
pend hours in getting it, due to congestion, and then 
carry away only part of a load. 
CONSUMER PAYS OVER SIX CENTS OUT OF 

| EVERY $1 
\n interesting investigation has been made recently by 
che Department of Commerce to determine the cost of 
‘etail delivery in the city of Washington. Figures 
»btained from 128 concerns doing one-third of the total 
retail business showed an average delivery cost of 6.2% 
of gross sales. Out of every dollar spent for merchandise 
fare than six cents was paid for delivering it. 

The actual cost, in different lines of business, ranged 
from 112% to 45%. It totaled $8,000,000, as against 


$7,250,000 for inbound freight. Each family in Wash- 
ington thus paid on an average $101.26 for retail delivery 
during the year 1916. 


A SIGNIFICANT FEATURE 
Costs varied widely for concerns in the same line of 
business. While individual conditions, volume of trade, 
etc., were factors, inefficiency and waste played a large 
part in this variation. Some concerns used horses for 
delivery; others used inferior trucks; and still others, 
including some of the foremost and largest concerns, 
used the best grade of trucks, whose operating efficiency 
is high and whose operating cost is correspondingly low. 


THE REAL SOLUTION 


War-time pressure now and peace competition after 
the war will inevitably force merchants and manu- 
facturers to use the best trucks which can be built. 
They are the cheapest. True economy lies in the volume 
of performance steadily maintained over a long period 
of time. The investment charge is relatively small. 
Labor, fuel, depreciation, overshadow it. Any increase 
of the former which will decrease the latter effects a 
very substantial saving. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


shortages if concrete roads were everywhere, so 
that motor trucks could operate uninterruptedly 
between farm and town, town and city, trans- 
porting promptly as wanted the things needed 


ATLANTA 
CHICAGO 
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This Concrete Road 


Makes possible efficient, economical operation of motor trucks 
between Dundee, Illinois, and Chicago. And continuous, suc- 
cessful motor truck operation requires concrete roads —that will 
stand up under heavily loaded trucks traveling at high speed. 
There would be less likelihood of food or fuel by homes and industries. Hard roads vitally af- 


Let us tell you where concrete roads are standing up under the heaviest traffic, 
how little the burden of their cost, how insignificant their maintenance. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 


DALLAS HELENA KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS PARKERSBURG SALT LAKE CITY 
DENVER INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE NEW YORK PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 


March 30, 


fect the wage earner, the business man, the 
farmer —YOU. They are a prime factor in 
fighting the high cost of living. They are es- 
sential to an early winning of the war. 


SEATTLE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


og 


(Continued from Page 82) 
he answer was that we are all in this 
Price control in these abnormal times 
work toward hoarding, toward the 
action of the well-to-do. They could 
e in luxuries, while the necessities of 
less fortunate would be limited. If 
sryone had precisely the same purchasing 
er there would be no limit to the proper 
somatic action of price variation. Wool 
be conserved; there must be the 
ination of the least essential goods, of 
least essential uses of goods, and of the 
st essential processes or parts of proc- 


es. ‘ 
“ast June it was decided in a meeting 
it the Commercial Economy Board 
led of the worsted and woolen manufac- 
ers, and also of representatives of the 
sters-up in clothing, that the majority of 
» mills would put out lines of clothing 
yer than those made of pure wool, that 
snumber of styles should be reduced, and 
it the length of the ends used for samples 
yuld be shortened. One firm of tailors, 
+ sample users, saved twenty-one and a 
lf per cent in samples, or two hundred 
d thirty thousand yards, in one year, of 
rfectly good woolen cloth, worth approxi- 
itely half a million dollars. Late in the 
tumn leading representatives of the 
rious branches of the garment industry 
‘med the Garment Conference Commit- 
20n Wool Conservation, with the object 
carrying out reforms in dress. Thanks to 
2 assistance of M. Jusserand, the French 
bassador, and to the codperation of 
ench designers and dressmakers, a saving 
s been managed of twenty-five per cent 
the materials to be used in the dresses of 
men, and a little less in the suits of men. 
a superfluities are shorn away. In 
en’s clothes whenever possible there is 
combination of silk or satin with wool; 
is will be very evident in the autumn 
fles of 1918: There is a famous combina- 
m gown to be called the ‘‘Conservation 


Not only will men and women have to 
sar clothes more scant than usual but 
ey may find certain material hard to get. 
ye preponderance of woolen fabrics 
anted by the Government has meant that 
ed wool machinery, as differentiated 
n worsted, has been more fully occupied 
certain lines are scarce, especially of 
reoatings and women’s coatings and 
I suitings. Probably the future will see, 
never before in our country, the use of 
oddy or reworked wool. In Great Britain 
ere are nearly nine hundred rag-grinding 
Beeady-producing machines as compared 
, three hundred and thirty in the United 


‘Though we have enough wool for a 
r, the future problem in wool is not go- 
gt be simple. The English have solved 
eir problem by specialization and concen- 
ation, Certain manufacturers specialize in 
rtain materials and colors. The tailor will 
> to one for his tweeds, to another for his 
‘se. It is clear that if a mill concentrates 
the production of one article, turning it 
at in large quantities, great saving will 


1e freight situation is still bad enough. A 
part of the efficiency of the Germans 
as been due to their strict specialization. 
Z 
'¢ A Sellers’ Market 
t 3 
There has been a certain amount of it 
ready in this country; one famous manu- 
cetory produces cravenette, another satin, 
er thread. Whether or not our Gov- 
mment will decide on such specialization 
robably depends upon the length of the 
ar and the amount of time necessary to 
nake such a transition with the least cost 
0 individuals. 
But wool is not the last word in the 
anufacturer’s problems. He has to con- 
er dyes and silk and cotton. The dyeing 
adustry in the United States has advanced 
remendously. Some of the dyes are al- 
|! as good as those the Germans can 
roduce, but others are still not to be en- 
irely depended upon. Then, though silk is 
ll be had, it too has advanced in price. 
otton is dearer now than it has been at 
ny time since the Civil War. It is selling 
or several times what it did in 1914. 
dinen too is high. So far as the wool 
ituation is concerned the millman is the 
st. He has his own problems, with the 
shortage of labor, rising prices and scarcity 
materials, but he can sell and sell well 


/ 
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every yard that he makes. He is now so 
independent of the manufacturers and job- 
bers that in many instances he makes them 
take his goods away ahead of time, and pay 
spot cash. 

But the manufacturer in his turn can be 
arbitrary with the buyer. He is truly at 
ease in this sellers’ market. Time was 
when he had to sue humbly at the buyer’s 
rooms for the privilege of showing his goods. 
Now he can telephone to the buyer that if 
he wants a chance of getting anything he 
had better come early to the showrooms. 
There he can smoke placidly while the other 
man does the worrying. Not long since a 
manufacturer was showing a merchandise 
man some thirty-seven-dollar garments— 
that is, he was leaning back in his chair, his 
thumbs in his armholes, while the mer- 
chandiser looked at the gowns. 

“T like this model very much, David,” 
the merchandiser said; “‘I’ll take two dozen 
of them, but the price is too high. I’ll give 
you thirty-two-fifty.”’ 

David kept on smoking. 

“Say, David, did you hear me?”’ 

David kept on smoking. 

“Did you hear what I said, David?”’ 

“Sure, I heard you. This smoke is the 
best darn thing I’ve had all day long.” 


Puzzled Retailers 


There was a time when a retailer could 
safely send an open order, could write: 
“Dear Jacob: Pick me out fifty dresses 
round twelve-fifty, and shoot them along.” 
Jacob would do so, cynical, but afraid of 
losing his customer’s good will. If the 
dresses did not sell in a hurry, if the retailer 
was a small-caliber man who thought the 
world was coming to an end because he 
could not turn over his money quickly, if for 
any reason he did not like the garments— 
back they would come with the notation: 
“These goods is rotten. Why do you try 
to work off a pup on afriend?”’ To-day if 
a retailer sent back such dresses he would 
not be allowed again to send an open order. 
The manufacturer does not even use selling 
arguments now. A good many manufac- 
turers, éspecially small ones, have the habit 
of doing that. But to-day about the only 
selling argument he uses is one he may have 
said in past years, but never so truly: 

“Tf you don’t take it now, when you 
come back to get it you'll find it gone.”’ 

Nevertheless, for all his independence, 
the manufacturer has also to play safe. He 
is trying to make a little of every style 
that seems popular, discarding quickly any 
model that promises to become “‘dead.” 

The retailers are hesitant, are buying in 
small lots covering a wide number. This is 
indeed a time to try the souls of buyers. 
Many of them began buying a whole 
month ahead of time for fear they would 
not get their merchandise delivered early 
enough. Others delayed. Listening to 
their opinions is something like listening to 
the talk of civilians on the edge of the war 
zone, who can tell you exactly where the 
Germans are going to strike next, and ap- 
proximately when and why. One group 
argues that it is necessary to buy now, 
largely because of the uncertainty of trans- 
portation. Unless there is quick delivery 
there will be no business. Women will be 
ready to buy early because they will be 
afraid of advancing prices. The other 
group argues that the man who buys early 
loses, because the women look at his stock 
and go away, not wanting to decide till all 
the stocks of all the stores are on display. 
Then they buy from the man who has the 
latest models. Some buyers will tell you 
that if peace should come now values would 
go up because we should stop supporting 
charities and would spend. Another says 
that if peace should come prices would drop 
with a crash. 

“Tt’s a hard time for people in my line,” 
said the buyer of dresses and suits in a cer- 
tain great popular-price store. “In the first 
place the merchandiser objects to making 
our appropriation for buying any larger 
than it has been.- A nice state of affairs, 
and this a sellers’ market! I’ve got to keep 
my business at least equal to what it was 
last year. I’ve got to charge my customers 
afair price. Inever have overcharged them, 
for if I did and they went somewhere else 
and saw I’d done them they’d hate the 
store. I’ve got to have a good stock, and 
yet I can’t buy what I bought this time 
last year for anything like the same money. 

“Tt. isn’t so bad with the silk trade. 
Allowing for scantier models, I can get al- 
most as good a dress in silk as I did a year 
ago for the same price. But getting wool 
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The most Dependable Board made in America 


Bo “DUT, dear aunt, general housecleanings are out of fashion,” I protested. 
t “Your home looks beautiful,” she admitted. ‘But, with my house, house- 
cleaning time is necessary. It begins when’ decide which ceilings are the most 


dangerously cracked and which paper is worst faded and tom. And it ends 
when I’ve cleaned the whole house, after the workmen’s muss.” 


“Why, Aunt Clara!” I exclaimed, “the modern 
way is to have painted walls. See! my Upson- 
ized walls can 
never crack, fall or 
peel—and we've 
finished them in 
washable paints 
that a damp cloth 
always will keep 
fresh and clean.” 

“Tt does sound 
attractive,” Aunt 
Clara assented. 

“And both the unbroken surfaces and the panel- 
ing look beautiful—painted in such deep, rich 
shades and soft, delicate tints! But I daren’t spend 
so much money!” 

“Upsonizing costs no more than plastering; — 
while the carpenter does it in a few days, without 
muss or dirt,” | explained. 

But make sure you get Upson Board, the board 
with the remarkable record of not one complaint 
to every 2,000,000 feet used—in a million of homes. 


Tooth Brush 


Go to your regular dealer. 


The om i! 


It is nearly twice as strong as ordinary pulp wall 
board, and costs about half as much as soft, spongy 
wall boards to paint. 

Write for your sample of Upson Board. Jt will 
show you why the LITTLE difference in price 
does not measure the BIG difference in quality. 

We will also send you a valuable book on 
Interior Decoration and Upson-Fiber-Tile booklet. 


THE UPSON COMPANY 
Fiber Board Authorities 
2 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 


FOR DEALERS: Anew, live, 
co-operative sales campaign 
that will give you quick 
turnover and substantial 
profits. To yourinter- 
est to write us for 
particulars, with- 


THE 

UPSON CO. 
2 Upson Point, 
Lockport, N. Y. 


Send me painted Upson 
Board sample, Interior Deco- 


out delay. The 
UPSON line is ration book, and these book- 
complete,the ] iE 
Wi osenmeell- ets | have checked: 
ing policy 
always [ ] Carpenter; [ ] Store; 
on the ‘ 
level. [ ] Factory ; [ ] Architect; 
[] Farm;  [ ] Industrial Uses. 


Names 52 


, P 
sth the 
Your dentist 


tation: 


Think of it—only one coat of Glidden Auto Finish and you have a new looking car. 
You can easily do it yourself and in less than 48 hours you'll be driving again. 
You'll have a rich, brilliant finish that will give you lasting satisfaction. 


If he cannot supply you, send $1.25 (Canadian Imperial Quart 
$1.50) for 1 quart of Auto Finish Black to—THE GLIDDEN CO., 1510 Berea Rd., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Canadian Address, Toronto, Ontario. 


Note to Dealers—Send at once for our Marketing Book of Glidden Auto Finishes. 


AUTO 
FINISHE 
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The“Why’ of the Hood Extra“Ply” 


The growth of the Hood Tire repu- 
tation is not only because of new 


users for Hood Arrow Tread Tires, 
but because old customers buy again 
and again. 


The Hood outdoor signs protect you 
on the highways of America and the 
sign of a Hood Dealer in your town is 


on a store where you can learn why the Hood 
reputation is so much talked about. 


Where you can count the plies, make compari- 
sons and learn why the extra strength of fabric 
to be had cushions the heaviest loads with the 
greatest margin of safety. 
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If you can’t find the sign of a Hood Dealer on a 
store near you, look up its location on the page opposite 
contents page of the 1918 Blue Book. Goto that store 
and the dealer will tell you the “why” of that extra‘ ply.”’ 


ality is Econom 
See 4 Hood Tire Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 


$245.00 
Extra 


HIS young man had a steady position in 
his home town in Oregon. But he wanted 
more money. 


Although his town was small and his spare hours 
few, he decided to become a representative of 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


In a single month his prof- 


its with us equaled $245.00 


If you have some spare time to sell, we will buy 
it. Even though your town is small, it offers you 
a fine chance to build up a profitable money- 
making business with us. For details write to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
267 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


dresses drives me gray-haired. A dress I 
bought a year ago for, say, seventeen-fifty I 
could sell for twenty-nine-fifty. Now when 
I pay twenty-nine-fifty I have to sell for 
forty-five or elselose. For, war orno war, the 
overhead charges go oninastore. My cus- 
tomers too are well enough up in the market 
to know that I’m not offering them so good 
a dress as I did this time last year for the 
same money. Sometimes they grumble and 
Py and sometimes they grumble and don’t 

uy. 
“You see, with this talk of old clothes 
being a badge of honor it’s getting so that 
women don’t have to buy. It’s a dress year, 
not a suit year; that means it’s a long-coat 
year. A woman can wear her last year’s 
dress under a long coat and no one is the 
wiser. Instead of having half a dozen dresses 
she can get along with two or three. The 
time was when lots of women wouldn’t go 
on Fifth Avenue unless they were properly 
dressed. I wouldn’t myself. I’ve had many 
customers who were afraid to go on Fifth 
Avenue for fear their clothes were not right. 
That’s all changing. 

“Meantime, I’ve got to get my business. 
I stimulate the customers by having fre- 
quent sales. You can always have the 
greatest sale in the world, you know. I try 
to have quick turnovers. I look round for 
cheap merchandise. I’m like a scavenger. 
As we have other stores, I deal with a good 
many manufacturers, and I try first one of 
them and then another to get them to give 
me special prices so that I can make special 
sales. Then I watch out for cancellations. 
Some retailer who has ordered from a manu- 
facturer will cancel. Perhaps I will hear of 
it or perhaps the manufacturer will call me 
up. Ill go round to his place and make a 
killing. 

“It’s my job to make my department 
pay. Asa buyer I wish to heaven that till 
the war is over we could have each season a 
standard sort of dress and suit, so that they 
would carry their date on them. As it is, 
a woman can get away with any sort of 
clothes. As a human being I hope the war 
will make a little change in the way we 
sell and the way women shop. We stuff 
them, give them more than they need. 
They have the shopping mania. I don’t 
mean the woman that stays home and bakes 
bread, and does her shopping all in a lump 
about twice a year. I mean the woman who 
goes to cheap shows and dances, and haunts 
sales and fills her closet with dresses she 
doesn’t need. It’s of a piece with the gen- 
eral waste of the country. Sometimes, if 
you go out for an evening’s pleasure, you'll 
hardly find people willing to take your 
money, there’s such a crowd ready to pay 
any price for food or theater tickets. If the 
war makes a fresh deal all round I’ll be 
glad. I believe I could get nearly as much 
business from a public that saved as from 
a public that wasted.” 


Playing it Safe 


Though the retailer may have to go care- 
fully now, he certainly did a big business in 
the first two years after the war started. 
His only difficulty began in the summer of 
1915, when he had planned ahead on his 
autumn and winter suits. Paris, the center 
of style, was still open, and open’as it had 
never been before to American buyers. In 
the pre-war days certain choice creations 
were never shown our buyers. But in 1915 
women of the world no longer played in 
Paris; they were wearing Red Cross cos- 
tumes. The young men of fashion were in 
the trenches. Rich South Americans were 
staying at home. The Paris artists who had 
resented the American fashion of copying 
a creation in cheap materials were forced to 
capitulate. No longer did they say, when 
asked to change this or that model: ‘‘The 
gown is the gown.”’ They changed; witha 
shrug, perhaps, but they changed. Some of 
the American manufacturers had their own 
ideas carried out in Paris. 

Meantime the French Government was 
using the mills for the army. The Aus- 
trian houses in Paris that had made the 
suits were all closed down. The designers 
in the trenches sent back no designs; the 
women working in hospitals or vestiaires 
or ouvroirs had no need of suits. No cloth 
to spare; no designers; no inspiration for 
suits from Paris; but of a sudden an im- 
mense vogue for dresses. Now, though the 
American tailor-made suit has always been 
the supreme suit, still it is Paris that 
radiates style. The stores that were heavily 
loaded with suits rather than with dresses 
were hit; the others were not. The manu- 
facturers had been for some time feeling 


their way; most of the merchants 
bought sparingly in the autumn, and j 
had a good season. Just now the me 
facturers have more merchandise than t 
had on hand this time last year, ha 
bought with an eye on rising prices. Ag 
manufacturer said, drawing his figure fj 
his favorite game, pinochle: “Everyor 
the business is keeping his cards close te 


st. 

So they all did well in spite of moun 
costs and in spite of the fact that they di 
not increase too rapidly their own sel] 
prices. Even when the United States 
entered the war not many stores felt 
effect. Some little ones did indeed 
Some large ones that had bought heavi 
Palm Beach goods and sports clothes 
unable to turn over their money until 
summer, when business in these comm 
ties took a leap forward. In the auti 
business was good until the Liberty L 
drive arrived, when people shopped 
bonds instead of for clothes. 


False Economy 


The stores that have been hardest hi 
the specialty shops and the very high-e 
exclusive stores. Rich women are 
definitely economizing, having in mind 
income tax, the necessity of suppor 
certain war charities, and a general fea 
the future. They have left the exclus 
shops, and they have gone to less exclu 
but still good shops, where, for a hund 
dollars, they can get gowns for which t 
used to pay a hundred and fifty. A er 
man who is also a socialist exploded 
in this fashion: 

“Put this in your piece!’’ said he—at 
am hereby putting itin: “‘ The nonessen 
darn-fool rich woman gets a streak of | 
science and repeats to herself ‘I n 
conserve in this period of war.’ So 
leaves her own territory, in a hyst 
of economy, and she poaches on the 
serves of the wife of the man on a sal 
She and her kind buy there and deplete 
stock, and the scarcer it gets the higher 
price rises for the poorer woman, who wa 
a good thing but can’t afford to pay 
much for it. Then this rich woman 
start a calico or gingham drive and 4 
up the prices there, and her cook, who ne 
gingham, will have to get an inferior q 
ity because her employer has been 
means of running up the price on her. Sh 
pers ought to stick to their own nor 
strata.” 

Out of the turmoil are gradually ri 
movements that will make for better ethi 
For example, the bitter quarrel betwe 
retailer and manufacturer on the quest 
of discounts will doubtless come to sé 
sort of fair settlement. That excellent 
ganization,the National Garment Retail 
Association, has founded a Tribunal 
Commerce among manufacturers and 
tailers which it hopes will be practical. 
idea of it rose over the discount probl 
Its aim is to act as a sort of civil supre 
court to review trade abuses and he 
down helpful decisions, satisfactory bt 
to the manufacturer and the merchant. 

Retailers, in their common uncertain 
have now a tendency to codperate with 0 
another. Within firms the heads of depai 
ments are codperating as they never dic 
before. They are also codperating with th 
consumer in more ways than by simply 
offering him good staples. For example, : 
certain large firm asked the Philadelphi: 
Textile School for assistance in carrying or 
a campaign of education by which it plan: 
to codperate with the buyer in ascertaining 
the value of textile products offered foi 
sale. + 

It is to be hoped that after the war some 
of the wasteful practices that have growr 
up in the keen competition of retailers ma 
be forever abandoned. Already a step ir 
that direction is the cutting down of deliv: 
eries. If they are cut down from four to tw¢ 
that does not help much, for almost the 
same number of men are employed, only 
they aren’t worked so hard. But if they 
are cut down from four to one, as bE 
were in Columbus, or from two to one, as it 
Cleveland, that does achieve the purpose 

All these are signs that point the 
Perhaps it is not too much to hope that 
sacrifice that people as firms and individ 
must make will evolve them into bet 
citizens. Hereafter perhaps we shall 
greater interest in the Government; 
feel that it is not a few persons in Wash 
ton who are the Government, but we 0 
selves. Who knows but that we shall wi 
into a new nationality! oe al 
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The Detroit Steel Products Company, another large 
user of Star Hack Saw Blades, make steel window casings 
and other steel products that require a vast amount of 
metal sawing. 

So large is their output that even a small difference of 
efficiency in hack saws makes an unbelievable difference 
in production and profits. They have found that Star 
Blades get their production down to the lowest possible 
cost per cut. 

The giant industries of America standardize in Star 


Send for our new book on 
“Hack Saw Efficiency.” It 
shows you clearly just how to 
test saws for lowest cost per cut 


and how to use them most efh- 
ciently. Gives the results of 
our contest on ‘How to Test 
Hack Saws.” Free on request. 


Detroit Steel Products Another Star Blade User 


Blades—the concerns with many millions in output at 
stake whose successes have been built on efficient 
production. 

Such concerns as Baldwin Locomotive, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Standard Oil, National Lamp, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., Eastman Kodak, Cramp Ship Yards, New 
York Shipbuilding, Union Iron Works, Midvale Steel and 
Bethlehem Steel are Star users because Star Blades are 
money-makers for every plant, every shop and every man 
that saws metal. 


& STAR HACK SAW BLADES © 


Made of Tungsten Steel 


Machine and Hand 


Flexible and All Hard 


No matter what your metal sawing work—on machine or hand cutting, high speed or low, hard metal or soft, angle 
iron or pipe—we can prove a lower cutting cost with Star Blades if you will make a thorough test and find the facts. 


Star Blades are fast-cutting and tough, too, because they are made of a special mixture of Tungsten Steel that 


combines high speed qualities and toughness in just the ri 


ght proportion. It is a special steel that we have developed 


in twenty years of hack saw research and investigation. Another chief reason why Star Blades are fast-cutting and 


durable is because of the shape of their teeth. 


Years ago we found that a properly shaped hack saw tooth could not be made by the ordinary single milling cutter. 
So we perfected our unique toothing machine, which we control exclusively, that operates with a series of cutters which 
give an entirely different shape of tooth—a tooth that will cut fast and keep on cutting long after other teeth refused 


to work. 


Our special heat treatment and methods of obtaining absolute uniformity in our blades are almost equally 
important. These are the four big reasons why Star Blades cut so much faster. 
Whatever your sawing problems we can help you solve them most economically. Address our Engineering Dept. at 


Millers Falls. 
Manufactured By 


CLEMSON BROS. IN. 


MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 


/ 


Sole Distributors ; 


MILLERS FALLS CO. 


MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 
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~ Metals and Minerals 
that help win the war 


A Statement from the U. S. Bureau of Mines 


N this year of 1918 the paramount desire of our country is to accomplish a 


‘‘oreat task in a great way.’’ 


All our attention is focused on great things. 


We think in billions and millions—men, money, food, ships, guns. Every- 


thing looms large to our eyes. 


Yet in the background, overshadowed by these more obvious things, are factors 
which wield a vital influence in shaping the future destiny of our country. 
Certain metals and minerals, of which the public hears little, are such factors. 


Quality as Well as Quantity 


Coal, iron, steel, copper, are words on every 
tongue. But how many of us ever mention 
manganese, chromium, nickel, pyrite, sulphur, 
or mercury—all metals or minerals upon which 
victory largely depends, for they are the metals 
and minerals that determine the gua/ity of our 
production! 


The country must not only manufacture mu- 
nitions of war in great quantities, but also mu- 
nitions of the highest quality. 


It is not sufficient that we have armored steel 
vessels; their armor must equal, or be superior 
to the armor of the vessels of the enemy. 


It is not sufficient that we have guns equal in 
size and range to those of the enemy; they 
must also be equal, or superior, in the quality 
of the material from which they are made, in 
order that they may not fail when most 
needed. 


It is not sufficient that we have an amount of 
ammunition equal to, or greater than, that of 
the enemy; it must also equal or surpass the 
enemy’s ammunition in power. 


* 


The Hercules Powder Company gives 
publicity to this important statement by 
Mr. Manning not only as a patriotic duty but 
also because of its intimate connection with 
the matters which he mentions. 


This connection is two-fold. Explosives made 


Where These Metals Count 


Manganese and ferro-manganese are essential 
for all high-grade steel production. Without 
chromium and nickel it is impossible to make 
the highest quality of linings for our cannon. 
Mercury is essential to produce fulminate for 
caps and primers. Sulphur and pyrite are the 
basic supply of sulphuric acid required to make 
all explosives. - 


At the present time this country is sadly de- 
ficient in these rare metals. By far the larger 
portion of them is imported. Yet all of them 
occur within our borders, and investigation 
and experimental work would doubtless ren- 
der them available and make this country 
independent of all outside sources. 


So long as any of these essentials must be ob- 
tained from foreign sources, the United States 
will be to that extent dependent and we should 
be dependent 77 no particular. 


Vet, hava 


Director United States Bureau of Mines 


* 


by the Company play a very large part in pro- 
ducing the ores and metals upon which 
the country depends for victory in the war. 
In turn our production of explosives depends, 
as Mr. Manning points out, upon the supply 
of sulphur and pyrite, which is not at present 
so great as it should be. 
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Allin? What if youare? So’mI. But 
akeep going, and so can you. Get into 
+ place there!” 

early all of them were able to obey. 
y went back to the ranks and trudged 
ard. One who seemed to waver in his 
le was helped along some distance by a 
nd lieutenant, who had tight hold of 


irm. 

We'll stop for lunch soon. Keep going, 
! Didn’t you ever hear of fellows’ 
dng on their nerve? Well, where’s 
‘s? A rest and some hot coffee will fix 
up. Here, give me that rifle.” 

nother mile and he perceived that the 
thboy was growing wabbly. He there- 
j relieved him of the pack. The lieu- 
nt carried it and the rifle in addition 
is own stuff, the rest of the way. Rid 
ye load the soldier took a new lease of 
a reached the end of the march on his 
feet. 

ut where was Shorty allthis time? Far 
ae rear, losing ground every mile. He 
yped back company by company, but 
yould not fall out. From time to time 
at down, muttering to himself that he 
-eouldn’t make it, but a minute later he 
ld get up again and follow. The whole 
tem was watching him now, and some 


e men shouted encouragement, but he 
ano heed. He kept his head down and 
zaze on the ground; the only thing that 
rested Shorty was the mileposts, the 
; stone pillars that recorded the distance 


d one on which the numbers were 
ed. “I just can’t make it.” 
fe kept on for a little while, his feet 
ng him agony every step. And there 
‘another stone pillar. 
Twelve and a half kilometers,’ said 
rty, and then his tone changed to a wail. 
fferin’ cats! How did that happen? I 
t even holding my own.” 
t was now past noon. The word ran 
the line: ‘‘We stop in a minute for 


—- 2 
one kilometers,’’ he muttered as we 


” 


Jown a long hill and into a village; one 
any was already resting at the side of 
street, eating their sandwiches, which 
y washed down with water. Just be- 
d the outskirts Company L’s rolling 
shen was smoking. So was the cook. 
o he was fuming. 
Come on there, you wops!”’ he yelled 
he lagging lines. “‘ What’re you hanging 
Bor? Want me to bring it to you ona 
We went past him and his helpers in two 
28, one on each side of the kitchen, and 
eived a thick slice of hot roast beef, two 
ces of bread and a cup of coffee that 
3 hot enough to curl one’s hair. How- 
ir, the rain soon cooled it. Never for a 
aute did it let up. 


Four Long Miles 


4 company commander strolled back to 
uire how many of our men had dropped 


“Only one so far,” the captain reported. 
snd I intend to dock that fellow, because 
ne had kept sober last night he’d be as 
sh as you or I.” 
The other remarked with a carefully 
gual air, ‘‘I haven’t lost a man.” 
“There’s a whole afternoon untouched 
ee was the retort. 

rdly had we more than bitten into the 
ef when the order came to start, so we 
ished our lunch on the road. The rain 
is driving down in torrents. 
‘Heartened by the food the troops stepped 
t with renewed cheerfulness. Some of 
emsang. The second lieutenant who had 
ken over a soldier’s pack and rifle led off 
th Dixieland. The extra load did not 


{pear to bother him. 
Bat pretty soon the going began to tell. 
ie majority grew silent, plodding sullenly 
png through the slush, seeing nothing but 
e@ man ahead, thinking of nothing but 
e miles. 
‘The last four were longer than anything 
rer did in my life; and the long-legged 
oundrels at the head of the procession 
re now stepping about a hundred and 
thteen to the minute. 
‘What was that talk you made this 
orning about going slow?” jeered the 
Stain. “By the time we get in you'll be 
‘to wrap that Sam Brown belt round 


pur tummy twice.” 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


That was all very well too; I don’t hold 
it against him. But a man’s figure should 
never be made a subject for coarse jests. 
Just for that one thing he said, he’ll never 
get another cigar from me as long as he 
lives. 

After a while it began to dawn on me that 


we must be actually losing distance. We'd | 


trudge for hours and hours, and yet the 
wretched stone pillars would register a 
quarter of a kilometer, whichis alittle more 
than an eighth of a mile. I grew furiously 
suspicious of this S place. One never 
knew where to look for treachery; perhaps 
the town had moved! 

But Shorty was still coming along. True, 
he was now away back near the tail of the 
battalion, midway between the last two 
companies; but then, he wanted room and 
no crowding. 

We got a full view of him as we went 
round a bend, and the company sent up a 
yell. It cheered them mightily tosee Shorty 
staying with the game. 

Next moment a machine-gun company 
debouched from a crossroad and butted 
into the battalion. Without so much as a 
by-your-leave they edged in between the 
last two companies and joined the march. 
Shortly Shorty awoke to the fact that he 
hadn’t the whole road to himself but was 
being jostled by strange persons. 


Shorty Keeps On 


“Say,” he bleated, “‘where’d you guys 
come from, anyhow? What is this—a 
bunch of cooks? Leave me room now, men! 
Quit crowdin’ me! I’m a-telling you!” 

They gave way on either side and Shorty 
soon dropped behind until he was once 
more about twenty yards in advance of the 
rear company. He seemed to like this posi- 
tion, for he clung to it doggedly. 

Men were now dropping out fast. Some 
stopped and waited on their feet for a 
wagon to come up; others went waveringly 
into the field at the edge of the road and 
threw themselves down. 

Officers ran to them. Some they raised 
forcibly to their feet and compelled to go 
on. I did not understand why at first, until 
happening to glance down at a soldier who 
was lying flat on the ground I caught him 
peering shrewdly up at me. These were the 
shirkers. Their officers spotted them with 
the skill of long practice and knowledge of 
the individual. The men who were really 
all in they permitted to fall back, to be 
taken care of by the ambulances. 

One big strapping fellow looked reason- 
ably fresh, but he leaned up against a tree 
and refused to go on. 

““What company areyouin, huh? What’s 
the matter with you?” 

“My feet’re sore, sir.” 

At that moment Shorty arrived opposite. 
He heard and lifted his head a moment to 
throw a scornful glance at the laggard. 
Hadn’t his own feet been fiery-hot chunks 
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FLOR. 


OIL WATER 


HOT 


of lead for the last seven miles? 

Curiously enough, however, the incident 
seemed to spur him. Perhaps it gave him 
pride in himself to see a man twice his size 
knuckle under. At any rate he did a lot 
better during the next half hour. 

Then he took to sitting down again. That 
is all right for a man who is tired, but it 
plays the mischief with sore feet; they 
stiffen during a rest and hurt far more than 
if one kept going steadily. 

We passed through several villages. The 
inhabitants scarcely noticed us. A few 
would come to the doors to stare and make 
low-voiced comments, but the majority 
never even paused in their work. For 
marching men bound for the trenches are a 
familiar sight to the French. All the sicken- 
ing business of war is stale and flat to them. 
They no longer cheer. They can still laugh, 
but they have no huzzas left for martial 
doings after forty-two months of war. The 
only time I have heard the French applaud 
since July, 1917, was at a movie which 
showed the heroic Guynemer receiving his 
decorations. They worship the memory 
of the great airman; he symbolized for 
ie the divine fire of the nation at its 

est. 

By three o’clock Shorty was away back 
in theruck. He was bent far forward under 
his pack, and his gait had grown decidedly 
uncertain. Along came the colonel and a 
battalion major on horses. They rode close 
behind the little man where he plodded 
between two companies, and one of the 


the oil tank. 


The Fuel Administra- in the tank. 


tion authorizes us to say 
that it considers the use 
of Oil Cook Stoves and 
Oil Heaters at this time 
a very impcrtant help in 
the necessary conserva- 
tion of coal for war 
purposes. 
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Use Kerosene—Save Coal 


The Florence Automatic Wickless Kerosene Burner 
provides the hottest flame from the cheapest fuel. 


Two intensely powerful flames close up under two 
copper coils produce an abundance of hot water in 
a surprisingly short time. 


Two cents an hour furnishes plenty of hot water 
for kitchen, laundry, and bath. One-half cent an 
hour is sufficient for ordinary purposes. 


Using kerosene in a Florence Heater is just as sim- 
ple and easy as burning gas. You turn a lever, light 
a match, and get a clean, hot, blue flame. No wick 
to trim or clean. Nosmoke, no smell: The flame is 
easily regulated by means of the levers on the indi- 
cator plates. No watching is necessary. The glass 
bull’s-eye shows you instantly the supply of oil in 


The copper coils pass the heated water directly 
into the top of the tank, making it possible to get 
a small quantity of hot water in a very few min- 
utes, without the expense of heating all the water 


Write for booklet on Florence Hot Water Heaters 


Central Oil & Gas Stove Company 
316 School St., Gardner, Mass. 
Made and sold in Canada by 


London, Ont. 
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HOE economy depends 

on what you get, not 

on what you pay. 
The Florsheim Shoe gives 
full value for every dollar 
you invest—style and 
quality that satisfy from 
first to last day’s wear. 


Eight to ten dollars; reason- 
ably priced, value considered. 


Ask for The Florsheim Shoe 
—see the Styles of the 
Times. Booklet of Military 
scenes on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


The Moreland— 


A comfortable, 
roomy, conser- 
vative shape. 


Look for 
name in 


———SSe aS SS 


IDEAL FOR ; 


KNEE-LENGTH 
UNDERWEAR 


LIGHTEST 
WEIGHT 


NO STRAPS, 
BUCKLES, OR 
ADJUSTMENTS 


MADE WIDE 
FOR FREE 
CIRCULATION 


STAYS PUT— 
CAN’T SAG 
OR UNFASTEN 


CAN’T BIND 
VEINS OR 
MUSCLES 


6 
GARTER 


Be sure you get the E. Z. GARTER, 
the one with the Patented Wide- 
Webbing design. It ensures real “leg 
comfort””—keeps the feet fit. 

Silk-finish, 50c, Lisle, 25c. The E. Z. 
2-Grip, 40c and 60c. If not at dealer’s, 
sent prepaid by THE THOS. P. TAYLOR 
CO., Dept. S, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Dealers: Ask your jobber, or order sam- 
ple dozens from us, without’ obligation. | 
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animals nosed Shorty’s pack. Shorty did 
not trouble to glance round. 

“Leave me room, men!” he said in a 
fretful tone over his shoulder. ‘You quit 
crowdin’ me. I’m a-telling you now!” 

The officers laughed and left him room. 

The rain kept pelting our backs. We 
threaded a lovely valley and moved up the 
long slope of a ridge. There were dense 
woods on our right. Down again; nobody 
had the heart to notice the country. There 
was only one thing at which every man 
looked, and that was the road. On it he 
kept his gaze glued. How far, in the name 
of heaven, was S ? 

At V we found an American bat- 
talion that had come up the previous day. 
They lined the street to watch us enter. 

“Buck up now and show ’em how we can 
do it,’”’ went down the line. 

The men forced their tired legs to simu- 
late freshness; two of the companies ar- 
ranged to whistle and exchange badinage. 
We rested ten minutes in that town. 

“Bach squad commander see to it that 
no men have dropped out,’’ cautioned the 
captain, with his mind on the fine oppor- 
tunities afforded by the cafés. 

On again; the last few kilometers were a 
nightmare. There were men strung out 
along the side of the road for miles, waiting 
fora lift. Others were being helped by their 
comrades. The fresh men divided the loads 
among them and almost carried the ex- 
hausted by the arms. 

I perceived a Red Cross man sitting on 
the bank beside the road. 

“There’re some chaps back there who 
need your attention.”’ 

“Do they?” He gave a wansmile; he, 
too, was all in. ‘‘I’m waiting for help my- 
self. Couldn’t move another hundred yards 
if you offered me a million.” 

Even the officers showed thestrain. They 
had lost their snappy stride and looked 
haggard. Yet some of Company L con- 
tinued to sing and whistle, led by the lieu- 
tenant who was carrying a soldier’s pack. 

At long last the village of S came 
into view. The troops sent up strident yells 
of delight; and a few minutes later they 
were at rest. The day’s march was done. 

Shorty staggered into the billet to which 
his section was assigned and tried weakly to 
remove his pack. 

“Well,” he said faintly, ‘‘I made it!’’ 


| and dropped like a log. 


Next day the battalion moved on to a 
camp in a wood much nearer the line. They 
found frame barracks there and stout 
wooden bunks. The mud was deep; but 
who cares about mud? You get used to it 
in France. And there they rested two days. 

Saturday broke beautiful and clear. 
Never did the sun shine more kindly than 
on the day of America’s entry into the 
trenches. 7 


The Pig Without Legs 


All was bustle in the village of A i 
Completely refreshed, the troops were up 
on their toes for the job ahead. They 
laughed and joked as they made their 
preparations. There was no boisterousness, 
but the air tingled with elation. 

A is asmall hamlet within easy shell- 
ing distance of the Front. Many of its 
houses are gaping ruins, with jagged walls 
still standing; but the church remains in- 
tact, and a tin cock on the weather vane is 
as chesty as the day he was put there. 

The village is on high ground and com- 
mands a wide expanse of country. Air- 
planes were scouring the heavens; from 
time to time a Jack Johnson burst on a 
village nearer the line, sending up thick 
oily black smoke. Two German-sausage 
balloons were in full view, and behind us a 
French observation balloon looked for all 
the world like a gigantic pig without legs, 
peering at nothing. 

The preparations for the night’s work 
went forward steadily. In the billets and 
in the shacks across the creek men. were 
busily packing up their effects; others were 
loading wagons in the streets. Dinner con- 
sisted of bacon, rice, beans, bread and 
coffee. 

““No beef, of course,’’ sneered the cook. 
“Donerun out, andnomore has come up yet. 
That’s always the way—the boneheads!”’ 

In the afternoon 
some French airmen 
made a swoop high 
over the German 
lines. The boche 
guns were after 
them. Puff—puff— 
puff—little feathery 
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balls of smoke filled the air. The machines 
skimmed away and mounted higher. Again 
the shrapnel went shrieking in pursuit. It 
never got within two hundred yards of 
them. The airmen seemed to sense where 
the shots would burst; with the crack of 
the guns they were off with a flirt of their 
tails, like birds. 

The Americans watched them with de- 
light.. There is no more stirring sight in war 
than a duel between anti-aircraft guns and 
a pilot’s wits. I saw a doughboy with his 
head thrown back and his mouth wide 
open, and I speculated as to whether the 
wonder of this fight six thousand feet from 
the earth hit him as hard as it did me. 

“Say, that fellow’s up in the air, ain’t 
he?” he remarked presently. 


The Propaganda Balloon 


Later in the day two boche machines 
came flying toward the lines, and the 
French anti-aircraft guns gave tongue. It 
was a pretty good show. 

About four o’clock a tiny blue balloon 
appeared above our heads traveling in. the 
direction of Germany. It attained fine 
speed before the wind. 

“What’s that?” 

“Tt’s a pamphlet balloon,’ answered a 
French officer. ‘“‘At a certain time, which 
has been carefully calculated, it will open 
up and discharge thousands of pamphlets 
over Germany. Propaganda, you know.” 

Side cars and motoreycles came dashing 
into the village from the Front. Down the 
road from the same direction came a Mo- 
roccan soldier on a proud white Arab stal- 
lion. Its neck was arched; its dainty feet 
seemed scarcely to touch the ground. He 
rode without a saddle; horse and man 
seemed one. 

Came another with a long, desert-looking 
rifle on his back; he was mounted on a 
slim-legged bay. Then a truck, with some 
soldiers of the Zouaves’in it. The Amer- 
icans were relieving the Zouaves. 

A couple of mule-skinners now strode 
into view from nowhere. They were in an 
argumentative mood. 

“Where is he, hey? Show him to me— 
that’s all I ask. Show him to me! You 
said there was a boche spy in this town! 
Well, point him out!” 

. is pal stopped and surveyed him pity- 
ingly. 

““Do you suppose,” he said with biting 
scorn, “do you—actually—suppose 
Why, if there’d been any boches round here 
Id killed ’em myself, you rummy! You 
always want the best of it.” 

At four-thirty a machine-gun company 
moved up the Rue de la Croix and paused 
a while at the corner where the road runs 
to the Front. Then they started. They 
went in squads—eight men in charge of a 
noncommissioned officer—and the squads 
kept seventy-five yards apart. Also, four 
men walked on one side of the road and 
four on the other. These precautions were 
taken in order to lessen losses if a shell 
burst among them. 

It was still light, and “Stop those men 
at the next village!’’ came the command. 
They were held there until dark. 

The infantry went to supper. Some of 
us ate at a rolling kitchen near the corner 
where the troops would leave. That com- 
pany had. cold canned beef, stewed toma- 
toes, bread and coffee. It was their last 
meal before going in. 

Directly back of us lounged a very 
isis ~ corporal. He had a pink, cherubic 
ace, 

“T wonder what these fellows’re thinking 
about!’’ remarked a correspondent. ‘Do 
you suppose they’re scared? Or do you 
think each man figures it won’t be him who 
gets it?” 

In a minute or two IJ strolled over to the 
corporal to borrow a match. 

“Well, how does it feel to be going in for 
the first time? Nervous?” 

He looked at me indulgently, as a veteran 
might look at a curious greenhorn. 

“Why, this is all old stuff to me,’”’ he said 
loftily. 

He had been in a few days for training in 
November! 

If there was any nervousness among the 
Americans they are born actors, for we 


, 
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failed to detect a sign of it. They kidde 
each other in ranks; there was su 
conversation and smothered laughter 
youngster was telling his comrades a 
cruiser he had sailed on. i 

“We are all tough guys, see? ‘Hat ’en 
alive’ was our motto.” And he spat vig. 
lently into the road just to show how to 
he was. 

A French captain, wearing two pal 
gallantry, eyed our men closely. 
while he spoke up: 4 

““They’re splendid. No loud noise a 
it—but they aren’t too serious either,” 
listened to the hum of jokes and comm 
a while longer and then he shook his 
“And this is their first real test! Wor 
ful! I have seen nothing finer in thre: 
years with the colors.” 

It was growing dusk and the compa 
began to form up in their streets. A m 
on a black horse took his place at the corne 
of the Rue de la Croix. It was his busine; 
to superintend the going-in of the battalion 
Another major stood beside him. 

“Well, old man,’ said the latter, 
sure to keep the dugouts in fine shape 
me up there. I’ll be along to relieve 
pretty soon.”’ 

“Don’t you worry about dugouts!” 
plied the officer on the horse gravely. | 
have a line of concrete ones to turn | 
to you.” 

Those near them laughed; every 
knew that only the boches boasted 
crete living places in this sector. 

At five-fifteen the first company ear 
marching to the corner and halted. 

“All right,” said the major quietly. 

Half of the first platoon started along th 
road in two lines, one on each side. I 
yards and—“ You’re next!”’ said the mi 
The second half followed. In a mit 
they had disappeared in the dark. 

A half-moon shone in the sky, and a 
on our left the evening star blazed lil 
torch. 

Now and again some slight confu 
rose at the corner through a commaneé 
marching his company past without 
cerning the opening in the dark. Them 
straightened out these tangles witho 
flurry. He never lifted his voice; in & 
modulated tones he gave his orders, 
somehow they carried a snap like the erae 
of a whip. , 


A Citizen of the World — 


Probably it was because he knew his’ 
This was all familiar work to him. Sixt 
years of service, and four wounds; with 
British in France, and in command 
famous unit in the Gallipoli campaign; bh 
in England, but a resident of the Un 
States since boyhood, and now Ameri 
to his finger tips—it gave one a sens¢ 
security just to hear that major speak. 
ways the same quiet, conversational ton 
even when he stopped the driver of a rolli 
kitchen that was about to start and order 
him to rake the live coals out of his stoy 
lest the enemy see the sparks. : 

“They’ll relieve the French in platool 
groups and there’ll be a Frenchman wit 
every platoon of ours for twenty-four ho 
after we go in,” he explained. ‘‘That is 
give our fellows a chance to get thorough! 
familiar with their positions.” 1 

“How about the artillery?” 

“They’ll go in later. A French gunne 
will stay with each battery a couple 
weeks, to give them the ranges and t 
timing of fuses.’ ‘ 

Hundreds of men had already gone by. 

““There’re two more companies to come, 
said the major, ‘‘but I must leave yo 
Good night, gentlemen.” 

Spurring his horse he loped off into th 
dark. We continued to stand on the ¢0 
ner. 

The minutes dragged. Group after g 
of men detached themselves from the 
body and disappeared along the road. $ 
they were all gone. 8 

Long after their departure the se 
major stood at the corner, listening. 
strode this way and that; from tim 
time he looked at his watch. It wa 
serene night and no noise of battle broke it 

“Hight o’clock,’ hemuttered. You cou! 


nervously up 
down. At last 
stopped and dre 
deep breath of reliel 
. “Nine o’clock, 
hesaid. ‘‘All’sv 
They’re in.” — 


bh is an unusual thing for bodies to 
ess, it began to sing: 
5 Trou la la, ca ne va guére; 

Trou la la, ga ne va pas. 
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[E in August Sara Lee broke her en- 
gagement with Harvey. She had been 
y, at Cousin Jennie’s, for a month, and 
the first time since her return she had 
time to think. In the little suburban 
n there were long hours of quiet when 
‘sin Jennie mended on the porch and 
t Harriet, enjoying a sort of reflected 
y from Sara Lee, presided at Red Cross 
tings. 
ara Lee decided to send for Harvey, and 
same for a week-end, arriving pathet- 
ly eager, but with a sort of defiance too. 
was determined to hold her, but to hold 
on his own terms. 
‘unt Harriet had been vaguely uneasy, 
/Harvey’s arrival seemed to put every- 
ig right. She even kissed him when he 
ie, and took great pains to carry off 
isin Jennie when she showed an inclina- 
, toward conversation and a seat on the 


en. 
vara Lee had made a desperate resolve. 
intended to lay all her cards on the 
le. He should know all that there was to 
ow. If, after that, he still wanted to hold 
—but she did not go so far. She was so 
e he would release her. 
+ was a despairing thing to do, but she 
3 rather despairing those days. There 
| been no letter from Henri or from Jean. 
» had written them both several times, 
Dunkirk, to the Savoy in London, to the 
le house near the Front. But no replies 
dcome. Yet mail was getting through. 
ibel Andrews’ letters from Boulogne 
ne regularly. 

Vhen August went by, with no letters 
ve Harvey’s, begging her to come back, 
» gave up at last. In the little church on 
ndays, with Jennie on one side and Aunt 
rriet on the other, she voiced small silent 
vyers—that the thing she feared had not 
opened. 

But she could not think of Henri as not 
ing. He was too strong, too vital. 

She did not understand herself those 
ys. She was desperately unhappy. Some- 
aes she wondered if it would not be easier 
‘know the truth, even if that truth com- 
shended the worst. 

‘Once she received, from some unknown 
nd, a French journal, and pored over it 
* days with her French dictionary, to find 
it contained any news. It was not untila 
sek later that she received a letter from 
abel, explaining that she had sent the 
urnal, which contained a description of 
r hospital. 

l of Harvey’s Sunday she spent in 
ing to bring her courage to the point of 
eaking the silence he had imposed on 
T, but it was not until evening that she 
eceeded. 

The house was empty. The family had 
me to church. On the veranda, with the 
savy scent of phlox at night permeating 

‘still air, Sara Lee made her confession. 
seat at the beginning. Harvey did 


stir—until she told of the way she had 
ed away to cross the channel. Then 


2 moved. ; 
“This fellow who planned that for you— 
id you ever see him again?”’ 
He met me in Calais.” 
“And then what?” 
He took me to Dunkirk in his car. Such 
‘hideous car, Harvey—all wrecked, It had 
een under fire again and again. I ——” 
He took you to Dunkirk! Who was 
ith you?” 

‘Just Jean, his chauffeur.” 
I like his nerve! Wasn’t there in all 
at God-forsaken country a woman to take 
h you? You and this What was 
is name, anyhow?” 
‘T can’t tell you that, Harvey.” 
‘Look here!” he burst out. “How 
uch of this aren’t you going to tell? Be- 
ase I want it all or not at all.” 
I can’t tell you his name. I’m only try- 
to make you understand the way I feel 
out things. His name doesn’t matter.” 
e clenched her hands in the darkness. 
don’t think he is alive now.” 
‘He tried to see her face, but she turned it 


“Dead, ch? What makes you think 


i‘ *T haven’t heard from him.” 
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“Why should you hear from him?” His 
voice cut likea knife. ‘Look at me. Why 
should he write to you?” 

“He cared for me, Harvey.” 

He sat in a heavy silence which alarmed 


er. 

“Don’t be angry, please,’ she begged. 
“T couldn’t bear it. It wasn’t my fault, or 
his either.” 

“The damned scoundrel!’ said Harvey 
thickly. 

But she reached over and put a trembling 
hand over his lips. 

“Don’t say that,’ she said. ‘Don’t! I 
won’t allow you to. When I think what 
may have happened to him, I ” Her 
voice broke. 

“Go on,”’ Harvey said in cold tones she 
had never heard before. “Tell it all, now 
you’ve begun it. God knows, I didn’t want 
to hear it. He took you to the hotel at 
Dunkirk, the way those foreigners take 
their women. And he established you in the 
house at the Front, I suppose, like a 2? 

Sara Lee suddenly stood up and drew off 
her ring. 7 

“You needn’t'go on,” she said quietly. 
“T had a decision to make to-night, and 
T have made it. Ever since I came home I 
have been trying to go back to where we 
were before I left. It isn’t possible. You are 
what you always were, Harvey. But I’ve 
changed. I can’t go back.” 

She put the ring into his hand. 

“Tt isn’t that you don’t love me. I think 
you do. But I’ve been thinking things 
over. It isn’t only to-night, or what you 
just said. It’s because we don’t care for the 
same things, or believe in them.” 

“But—if we love each other 

“Tt’s not that, either. I used to feel that 
way. A home, and someone to care about, 
and a little pleasure and work.” 

“That ought to be enough, honey.” 

He was terrified. His anger was gone. 
He placed an appealing hand on her arm, 
and as she stood there in the faint starlight 
the wonder of her once again got him by 
the throat. She had that sort of repressed 
eagerness, that look of being poised for 
flight, that had always made him feel cheap 
and unworthy. 

“Tsn’t thatenough, honey?” he repeated. 

“Not now,” she said, her eyes turned 
toward the east. ‘These are great days, 
Harvey. They are greater and more terri- 
ble than anyone can know who has not 
been there. I’ve been there and I know. I 
haven’t the right to all this peace and com- 
fort when I know how things are going 
over there.” 

Down the quiet street of the little town 
service was over. The last hymn had been 
sung. Through the open windows came the 
mellow sound of the minister’s voice in 
benediction, too far away to be more than 
a tone, like a single deep note of the organ. 
Sara Lee listened. She knew the words he 
was saying, and she listened with her eyes 
turned to the east: 

“The peace of God that passeth all under- 
standing be and abide with you all, for- 
evermore. Amen.” 

Sara Lee listened, and from the step be- 
low her Harvey watched her with furtive, 
haggard eyes. He had not heard the bene- 
diction. 

“The peace of God!’ she said slowly. 
“There is only one peace of God, Harvey, 
and that is service. I am going back.” 

“Service!” he scoffed. “You are going 
back to him!” 

“T’m afraid heisnotthereany more. Iam 
going back to work. Butif heis there d 

Harvey slid the ring into his pocket. 
“What if he’s not there?” he demanded 
bitterly. “If you think, after all this, that 
I’m going to wait, on the chance of your 
coming back to me, you’re mistaken. I’ve 
been a laughing stock long enough.” 

In the light of her new decision Sara Lee 
viewed him for the first time with the piti- 
less eyes of women who have lost a faith. 
She saw him for what he was, not deliber- 
ately cruel, not even unkindly, but selfish, 
small, without vision. Harvey was for his 
own fireside, his office, his little family 
group. His labor would always be for him- 
self and his own. Whereas Sara Lee was, 
now and forever, for all the world, her 
hands consecrated to bind up its little 
wounds and to soothe its great ones. Har- 
vey craved a cheap and easy peace. She 
wanted no peace except that bought by 
service, the peace of a tired body, the peace 

of the little house in Belgium where, after 


” 


days of torture, weary men found quiet and 
ease and the cheer of the open door. 
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\ Gets in October Sara Lee went back to 
the little house of mercy; went unac- 
credited, and with her own money. She 
had sold her bit of property. 

In London she went to the Traverses, as 
before. But with a difference too. For 
Sara Lee had learned the strangeness of the 
English, who are slow to friendships but 
who never forget. Indeed, a telegram met 
her at Liverpool asking her to stop with 
them in London. 

She had replied, refusing, but thanking 
them, and saying she would call the next 
afternoon. 

Everything was the same at Morley’s: 
Rather a larger percentage of men in uni- 
form, perhaps; greater crowds in the 
square; a little less of the optimism which 
in the spring had predicted victory before 
autumn. But the same high courage, for 
all that. . 

August greeted her like an old friend. 
Even the waiters bowed to her, and up- 
stairs the elderly chambermaid fussed over 
her like a mother. 

“ And you're going back!” she exclaimed. 
“Fancy that, now! You are brave, miss.” 

But her keen eyes saw a change in Sara 
Lee. Her smile was the same, but there 
were times when she forgot to finish a sen- 
tence, and she stood, that first morning, for 
an hour by the window, looking out as if 
she saw nothing. 

She went, before the visit to the Trav- 
erses,to theChurch of Saint Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields. It was empty, savefor a woman ina 
corner, who did not kneel, but sat staring 
quietly before her. Sara Lee prayed an in- 
articulate bit of a prayer, that what the 
Traverses would have to tell her should not 
be the thing that she feared, but that, if it 
were, she be given courage to meet it and to 
go on with her work. 

The Traverses would know; Mrs. Cam- 
eron was a friend.. They would know about 
Henri, and about Jean. Soon, within the 
hour, she would learn everything. So she 
asked for strength, and then sat there for a 
time, letting the peace of the old church 
quiet her, as had the broken walls and shat- 
tered altar of that other church, across the 
Channel. 

It was rather a surprise to Sara Lee to 
have Mrs. Travers put her arms about her 
and kiss her. Mr. Travers, too, patted her 
hand when he took it. But they had, for all 
that, the reserve of their class. Much that 
they felt about Sara Lee they did not ex- 
press even to each other. 

““Weareso grateful to you,” Mrs. Travers 
said. “I am only one mother, and of course 
now ” She looked down at her black 
dress. ‘‘But how many mothers there are 
who will want to thank you, when this ter- 
rible thing is over and they learn about 
you!” 

Mr. Travers had been eying Sara Lee. 

“Didn’t use you up, did it?” he asked. 
““You’re not looking quite fit.” 

Sara Lee was very pale just then. In a 
moment she would know. 

“I’m quite well,” she said. “I—do you 
hear from Mrs. Cameron?” 

“Frequently. She has worked hard, but 
she is not young.” It was Mrs. Travers who 
spoke. ‘‘She’s afraid of the winter there. 
I rather think, since you want to go back, 
that she will be glad to turn your domain 
over to you for a time.” 

“Then—the little house is still there?” 

“Indeed, yes! A very famous. little 
house, indeed. But it is always known as 
your house. She has felt like a temporary 
chatelaine. She always thought you would 
come back.” 

Tea had come, as before. The momen- 
tary stir gave her a chance to brace herself. 
Mr. Travers brought her cup to her and 
smiled gently down at her. 

“We have a plan to talk over,”’ he said, 
“when you have had your tea. I hope you 
will agree to it.” 

He went back to the hearthrug. 

“When I was there before,’’ Sara Lee 
said, trying to hold her cup steady, “there 
‘was a young Belgian officer who was very 
kind to me. Indeed, all the credit for what 
I did belongs to him. And since I went 
home I haven’t heard Hy 

Her voice broke suddenly. Mr. Travers 
glanced at his wife. Not for nothing had 

Mrs. Cameron written her long letters to 
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these old friends, in the quiet summer after- 
noons when the sun shone down on the 
lifeless street before the little house. 

“I’m afraid we have bad news for you.” 
Mrs. Travers put down her untasted tea. 
“Or rather, we have no news. Of course,” 
she added, seeing Sara Lee’s eyes, ‘in this 
war no news may be the best—that is, he 
may be a prisoner.” 

“That,’? Sara Lee heard herself say, “‘is 
impossible. If they captured him they 
would shoot him.” 

Mrs. Travers nodded silently. They knew 
Henri’s business, too, by that time, and that 
there was no hope for a captured spy. 

“And—Jean?” 

They did not know of Jean; so she told 
them, still in that far-away voice. And at 
last Mrs. Travers brought an early letter of 
Mrs. Cameron’s and read a part of it aloud. 

‘«* He seems to have been delirious,’ ”’ she 
read, holding her reading glasses to her 
eyes. ‘‘A friend of his, very devoted to 
ae was missing, and he learned this some- 

ow. 

““<Ffe escaped from the hospital and got 
away in an ambulance. He came straight 
here and wakened us. There had been a 
wounded man in the machine, and he left 
him on our doorstep. When I got to the 
door the car was going wildly toward the 
Front, with both lamps lighted. We did 
not understand then, of course, and no one 
thought of following it. The ambulance 
was found smashed by a shell the next 
morning, and at first we thought that he 
had been in it. But there was no sign that 
he had been, and that night one of the men 
from the trenches insisted that he had 
climbed out of a firing trench where the 
soldier stood, and had gone forward, bare- 
headed, toward the German lines. 

“*T am afraid it was the end. The men, 
however, who all loved him, do not think 
so. It seems that he has done miracles 
again and again. I understand that along 
the whole Belgian line they watch for him 
at night. The other night a German on 
reconnaissance got very close to our wire, 
and was greeted not by shots but by a wild 
hurrah. He was almost paralyzed with 
surprise. They brought him here on the 
way back to the prison camp, and he still 
looked dazed.’”’ 

Sara Lee sat with her hands clenched. 
Mrs. Travers folded the letter and put it 
back into its envelope. 

“How long ago was that?” Sara Lee 
asked in a low tone. “Because, if he was 
coming back at all ——” 

“Four months.” 

Suddenly Sara Lee stood up. 

“T think I ought to tell you,” she said 
with a dead-white face,‘ that I am responsi- 
ble. He cared for me; and I was in love 
with him too. Only I didn’t know it then. 
T let him bring me to England, because— 
I suppose it was because I loved him. I 
didn’t think then that it was that. I was 
engaged to a man at home.” 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Travers. “My 
dear child, nothing can be your fault.” 

“He came with me, and the Germans 
got through. He had had word, but - 

“Have you your salts?’’ Mr. Travers 
asked quietly of his wife. 

“I’m not fainting. 
wretched.” 

The Traverses looked at each other. 
They were English. They had taken their 
own great loss quietly, because it was an 
individual grief and must not be obtruded 
on the sorrow of a nation. But they found 
this white-faced girl infinitely appealing, a 
small and fragile figure, to whose grief 
must be added, without any fault of hers, 
a bitter and lasting remorse. 

Sara Lee stood up and tried to smile. 

“Please don’t worry about me,” she said. 
“TI need something to do, that’s all. You 
see, I’ve been worrying for so long. If I can 
get to work and try to make up I’ll not be 
so hopeless. But I am not quite hopeless, 
either,’ she added hastily. It was as 
though by the very word she had consigned 
Henri to death. ‘‘You see, I am like the 
men; I won’t give him up. And perhaps 
some night he will come across from the 

other side, out of the dark.” i 

Mr. Travers took her back to the hotel. 
When he returned from paying off the taxi 


I’m only utterly 


he found her looking across at the square, 


“Do you remember,” she asked him, © 
“the time when the little donkey was hurt 
over there?” 

“T shall never forget it.” 
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“And the young officer who ran out when 
I did, and shot the poor thing?”’ 

Mr. Travers remembered. 

“That was he—the man we have been 
speaking of.’ 

For the first time that day her eyes filled 
with tears. . 

Sara Lee, at twenty, was already living 
in her memories. 

So again the lights went down in front, 
and the back drop became but a veil, and 
invisible. And to Sara Lee there came 
back again some of the characters of the 
early mise en scéne—marching men, forage 
wagons, squadrons of French cavalry es- 
corting various staffs, commandeered farm 
horses with shaggy fetlocks fastened in rope 
corrals, artillery rumbling along rutted 
roads which shook the gunners almost off 
the limbers. 

Nothing was changed—and everything. 
There was no René to smile his adoring 
smile, but Marie came out, sobbing and 
laughing, and threw herself into the girl’s 
arms. The little house was the same, save 
for a hole in the kitchen wall. There were 
the great piles of white bowls and the shin- 
ing kettles. There was the corner of her 
room, patched by René’s hands, now so 
long quiet. A few more shell holes in the 
street, many more little crosses in the field 
near the poplar trees, more Allied aéro- 
planes in the air—that was all that was 
changed. 

But to Sara Lee everything was changed, 
for all that. The little house was grave and 
still, like a house of the dead. Once it had 
echoed to young laughter, had resounded to 
the noise and excitement of Henri’s every 
entrance. Even when he was not there it 
was as though it but waited for him to stir 
it into life, and small echoes of his gayety 
had seemed to cling to its old walls. 

Sara Lee stood on the doorstep and 
looked within. She had come back. Here 
she would work and wait, and if in the 
goodness of Providence he should come 
back, here he would find her, all the empty 
months gone and forgotten. If he did 
not 


I shall still be calling you, and wait- 
ing,’’ he had written. She, too, would call 
and wait; and if not here, then surely in the 
fullness of time which is eternity the call 
would be answered. 

In October Sara Lee took charge again 
of the little house. Mrs. Cameron went 
back to England, but not until the Trav- 
erses’ plan had been revealed. They would 
support the little house, as a memorial to 
the son who had died. It was, Mrs. Travers 
wrote, the finest tribute they could offer to 
his memory, that night after night tired 
and ill and wounded men might find 
sanctuary, even for a little time, under her 
care. 

Luxuries began to come across the Chan- 
nel, food and dressings and tobacco. 
Knitted things, too; for another winter 
was coming, and already the frost lay white 
on the fields in the mornings. The little 
house took on a new air of prosperity. 
There were days when it seemed almost 
swaggering with opulence. 

It had need of everything, however. 
With the prospect of a second winter, when 
an advance was impossible, the Germans 
took to hammering again. Bombardment 
was incessant. The little village was again 
under suspicion, and there came days of 
terror when it seemed as though even the 
fallen masonry must be reduced to pow- 
der. The church went entirely. 

By December Sara Lee had ceased to 
take refuge during the bombardments. 
The fatalism of the Front had got her. She 
would die or live according to the great 
plan, and nothing could change that. She 
did not greatly care which, except for her 
work, and even that she felt could be ecar- 
ried on by another as well. 

There was no news of Henri, but once 
the King’s equerry, going by, had stopped 
to see her and had told her the story. 

“He was ill, undoubtedly,” he said. 
“Even when he went to London he was ill, 
and not responsible. The King understands 
that. He was a brave boy, mademoiselle.”’ 

But the last element of hope seemed to 
go with that verification of his illness. He 
was delirious, and he had gone in that con- 
dition into the filthy chill waters of the in- 
undation. Well and sane, there had been a 

chance; but plunging, wild-eyed and reck- 
less, into that hell across, there was none. 
She did her best in the evenings to be 
cheerful, to take the place, in her small and 
serious fashion, of Henri’s old gayety. But 
the soldiers whispered among themselves 
that mademoiselle was in grief, as they 
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were, for the blithe young soldier who was 


one. 
: What hope Sara Lee had had died almost 
entirely early in December. On the evening 
of a day when a steady rain had turned the 
roads into slimy pitfalls, and the ditches to 
canals, there came, brought by a Belgian 
corporal, the man who swore that Henri 
had passed him in his trench while the 
others slept, had shoved him aside, which 
was unlike his usual courtesy, and had 
climbed out over the top. 

To Sara Lee this Hutin told his story. 
A short man, with a red beard and a kindly 
smile that revealed teeth almost destroyed 
from neglect, he was at first diffident in the 
extreme. 

“Tt was the captain, mademoiselle,”’ he 
asserted. ‘‘I know him well. He has often 
gone on his errands from near my post. 
I am’’—he smiled—‘“‘I am usually in the 
front line.” 

“What did he do?” 

““Hehad nocap, mademoiselle. Ithought 
that was odd. And as you know—he does 
not wear his own uniform on such occa- 
sions. But he wore his own uniform, so 
that at first I did not know what he in- 
tended.” 

“Later on,’ she asked, ‘‘you—did you 
hear anything?”’ 

“The usual sniping, mademoiselle. Noth- 
ing more.” 

““He went through the inundation?” 

“How else could he go? Through the 
wire first, at the barrier, where there is an 
opening, if one knows the way. I saw him 
beyond it, by the light of a fusee. There is 
a road there, or what was once a road. He 
stood there. Then the lights went out.’ 


XXX 


N A WILD night in January Sara Lee 

inaugurated a new branch of service. 
There had been a delay in sending up to the 
Front the men who had been on rest, and 
an incessant bombardment held the troops 
prisoners in their trenches. 

A field kitchen had been destroyed. The 
men were hungry, disheartened, wet 
through. They needed her, she felt. Even 
the little she could do would help. All day 
she had made soup, and at evening Marie 
led from its dilapidated stable the little 
horse that Henri had once brought up, 
trundling its cart behind it. The boiler of 
the cart was scoured, a fire lighted in the 
fire box. Marie, a country girl, harnessed 
the shaggy little animal, but with tears of 
terror. 

“You will be killed, mademoiselle,” she 
protested, weeping. 

“But I have gone before. Don’t you re- 
member the man whose wife was English, 
and how I wrote a letter for him before he 
died?”’ 

“What will become of the house if you 
are killed?” 

“Dear Marie,” said Sara Lee, “‘that is 
all arranged for. You will send to Poper- 
inghe for your aunt, and she will come until 
Mrs. Cameron or someone else can come 
from England. And you will stay on. Will 
you promise that?”’ 

Marie promised in a loud wail. 

“Of course I shall come back,’’ Sara Lee 
said, stirring her soup preparatory to pour- 
ing it out. ‘‘I shall be very careful.” 

“You will not come back, mademoiselle. 
You do not care to live, and to such 44 

“Those are the ones who live on,” said 
Sara Lee gravely, and poured out her soup. 

She went quite alone. There was a great 
deal of noise, but no shells fell near her. 
She led the little horse by its head, and its 
presence gave her comfort. It had a sense 
that she had not, too, for it kept her on the 
road. 

In those still early days the Belgian 
trenches were quite accessible from the 
rear. There were no long tunneled ways to 
traverse to reach them. One went along 
through the darkness until the sound of 
men’s voices, the glare of charcoal in a 
bucket bored with holes, the flicker of a 
match, told of the buried army almost 
underfoot or huddled in its flimsy shelters 
behind the railway embankment. 

Beyond the lines a sentry stopped her, 
hailing her sharply. 

“Qui vive?” 

“Tt is I,” she called through the rain. 
“‘T have brought some chocolate and some 
soup.” : 

He lowered his bayonet. 

“Pass, mademoiselle.”’ 

She went on, the rumbling of her little 
cart deadened by the Belgian guns. 

Through the near-by trenches that night 
went the word that near the Repose of the 
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Angels—which was but a hole in the ground 
and scarcely reposeful—there was to be 
had hot soup and chocolate and cigarettes. 
A dozen or so at a time, the men were al- 
lowed to come. Officers brought their great 
capes to keep the girl dry. Boards appeared 
as if by magic for her to stand on. The rain 
and the bombardment had both ceased, and 
a full moon made the lagoon across the em- 
bankment into a silver lake. 

When the last soup had been dipped 
from the tall boiler, when the final drops of 
chocolate had oozed from the faucet, Sara 
Lee turned and went back to the little 
house again. But before she went she stood 
a moment staring across toward that land 
of the shadow on the other side, where 
Henri had gone and had not returned. 

Once, when the King had decorated her, 
she had wished that, wherever Uncle 
James might be, on the other side, he could 
see what was happening. And now she 
wondered if Henri could know that she had 
come back and was again looking after his 
men while she waited for that reunion he 
had so firmly believed in. 

Then she led the little horse back along 
the road. 

At the poplar trees she turned and looked 
behind, toward the trenches. The grove 
was but a skeleton now, a strange and 
jagged thing of twisted branches, as though 
it had died in agony. She stood there while 
the pony nuzzled her gently. If she called, 
would he come? But, then, all of life was 
one call now, for her. She went on slowly. 

After that it was not unusual for her to 
go to the trenches, on such nights as no 
men could come to the little house. Always 
she was joyously welcomed, and always on 
her way back she turned to send from the 
poplar trees that inarticulate aching call 
that she had come somehow to believe in. 

January, wet and raw, went by; Febru- 
ary, colder, with snow, was half over. The 
men had ceased to watch for Henri over the 
parapet, and his brave deeds had become 
fireside tales, to be told at home, if ever 
there were to be homes again for them. 

Then one night Henri came back—came 
as he had gone, out of the shadows that 
had swallowed him up; came without so 
much as the sound of a sniper’s rifle to her- 
ald him. A strange, thin Henri, close to 
starvation, dripping water over everything 
from a German uniform, and very close in- 
deed to death before he called out. 

There was wild excitement indeed. 
Bearded private soldiers, forgetting that 
name and rank of his which must not be 
told, patted his thin shoulders. Officers 
who had lived through such horrors as also 
may not be told crowded about him and 
shook hands with him and with each other. 

It was as though from the graveyard 
back in the fields had come, alive and smil- 
ing, some dearly beloved friend. 

He would have told the story, but he was 
wet and weary. 

“That can wait,” they said, and led him, 
a motley band of officers and men inter- 
mixed, for once forgetting all decorum, 
toward the village. They overtook the lines 
of men who had left the trenches and were 
moving with their slow and weary gait up 
the road. The news spread through the col- 
umn. There were muffled cheers. Figures 
stepped out of the darkness with hands out. 
Henri clasped as many as he could. ; 

When with his escort he had passed the 
men they fell, almost without orders, into 
columns of fours, and swung in behind him. 
There was no band, but from a thousand 
throats, yet cautiously until they passed 
the poplar trees, there gradually swelled 
and grew a marching song. 

Sara Lee, listening for that first shuffle of 
many feet that sounded so like the wind in 
the trees or water over the pebbles of a 
brook, paused in her work and lifted her 
head. The rhythm of marching feet came 
through the wooden shutters. The very 
building seemed to vibrate with it. 

She went to the door and stood there, 
looking down the street. Behind her was 
the warm glow of the lamp, all the snug in- 
vitation of the little house. © * 

A group of soldiers had paused in front of 
the doorway, and from them one emerged— 
tall, white, infinitely weary—and looked 
up at her with unbelieving eyes. 

After all, there are no words for such 
meetings. Henri took her hand, still with 
that sense of unreality, and bent over it. 
And Sara Lee touched his head as he 
stooped, because she had called for so long, 
and only now he had come. . 

“So you have come back!” she said in 
what she hoped was a composed tone—be- 
cause a great many people were listening. 


where, perhaps with René by my side, 


‘you, and waiting. Perhaps, even beyon 


I shall have need of you.” 
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Heraised his head then and looked 
“It is you who have come back, 
moiselle.’’ ¢ 


There was gayety in the little house 
night. Every candle was lighted. They 
stuck in rows on mantel-shelves, | 
blazed—and melted into strange a 
above the kitchen stove. There were 
rettes for everybody, and food; and 
uniform, rather small, for Henri. } 
wept over her soup, and ran every fey 
ments to the door to see if he was still t 

Sara Lee did her bandaging as usual 
with shining eyes. And soon after H 
arrival a dispatch rider set off post | 
with certain papers and maps, hurr 
written and drawn. Henri had not onl 
turned, he had brought back informat 
great value to all the Allied armies, 

So Sara Lee bandaged, and in the 
room across the way, where no longer 
vey’s photograph sat on the mantel, F 
told his story to the officers—of his im 
onment in the German prison at Cr 
of his finding Jean there, weeks later 
he was convalescing from typhoid; of 
escape and long wandering; of J 
getting into Holland, whence he woul 
turn by way of England. Of his own’ 
ness, of what he had done behind the 
after Jean had gone, he said nothing 
his listeners knew and understood. _ 

But his dispatches off, his story b 
told, Henri wandered out among the 
again. He was very happy. He had 
thought to be so happy. He felt the ti 
on his sleeves of hard brown, not overt 
hands, infinitely tender and caressing: 
over there, as though she had never 
was Sara Lee, slightly flushed and 
radiant. 

And as though he also had never 
away, Henri pushed into the salle @ 
and stood before her, smiling. 3 

“You bandage well, mademoiselle 
said gayly. “‘But I? I bandage be 
See now, a turn here, and it is done! 
it hurt, Paul?” 

The man in the dressing chair squir 
and grinned sheepishly. ; 

“The iodine,”’ he explained. ‘It is 


“Then I shall ask you a question 
you will forget the iodine: Why is aé 
German like the tail of a pig?” q 

Paul failed. The room failed. Even ¢ 
nel Lilias confessed himself at fault. 

“Because it is the end of the swine, 
plained Henri, and looked about him tri 
phantly. A gust of laughter spread thri 
the room and even to the kitchen. 
banged. Henri upset a chair. There 
noise again, and gayety in the little hou; 
mercy. And much happiness. - 

And there, I think, we may leave # 
all—Henri and Sara Lee; and Jean of 
one eye and the faithful heart; and M: 
with her kettles; and even René, who 
in some strange way belonged to the I 
house, as though it were something too 
cious to abandon. The amazing inter 
had become the play itself. Never aj 
for Sara Lee would the lights go up in fr 
and Henri with his adoring eyes and o 
arms fade into the shadows. ] 

The drama of the war plays on. — 
Great Playwright sees fit, now and ther 
take away some well-beloved players. N 
faces appear and disappear. The mus! 
the thunder of many guns. Henri still p 
his big part, Sara Lee her little one. 7 
who shall say, in the end, which one 
done the better? There are new and} 
new standards, but love remains the eh 
And love is Sara Lee’s one quality—lov 
her kind, of tired men and weary, the | 
that shall one day knit this broken we 
together. And love of one man. % 

On weary nights, when Henriis again! 
in the shadows, Sara Lee, her work do 
the men gone, sits in her little house 
mercy and waits. The stars on clea e 
nings shine down on the roofless buil 
on the rubbish that was once the mi 
the ruined poplar trees, and on the 
acre of peace where tiny crosses mark ' 
long sleep of weary soldiers. And some: 
times, though she knows it now by heart 


‘she reads.aloud that letter of Henri’s tc 
her. It comforts her. It is a promise. 


“Tf that is to be, then think of me, s 
he, too, loved you. And I'shall still bee 
the stars, they have need of a little ho 
mercy. And God knows, wherever I 


(THE END) 
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Lowe Brothets 
PAINTS @° VARNISHES > . 
“sive Est \ ope Resutts ” 

PROTECT YOUR FLOORS  _ 


They have harder usage than 
any other part of your house 


—————— 


se De ae 


qh RELAY fine floors, ruined ANCE, walk or romp without 

through neglect, is costly. It is restraint. Moving the piano, or 

unpardonable waste. To protect “Bobbie's” tattooing with Dad’s 7 

and preserve their beauty is more hammer, does not chip it. It is 4 

than economy. It is conservation. durable and elastic. : 

- You can prolong the life of your Wash it with hot or cold water. It will J 

floors with Lowe Brothers Durable not turn white. Durable Floor is only : 
, : ; one of the Little Blue Flag Varnishes— 4 

Floor Varnish. It dries hard with all made to meet special needs—just the " 

a brilliant lustre. right one for each purpose. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 


485 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


Boston Jersey City Chicago 
Toronto 


New York 


Your request will bring 
with our compliments 
“The House Outside 
and Inside.”’ Its beau- 
tiful color harmonies 
suggest the correct fin- 
ishes. 
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Comptometer Division, American Express Company Accounting Department, New York City 


Comptometers lighten 


American Express accounting 


Employment of head or hand on work that a machine will do quicker and 


better is a needless waste of human energy. 


It is poor economy at any 


time; in the present crisis it is inexcusable. As a bar to such economic 
waste the American Express Company established a Comptometer Divi- 


sion in its Accounting Department. 


Here’s what Mr. A. R. Marshall, 


Assistant Comptroller of the Company, has to say of the results: 


“Before the war there were no women em- 
ployed in our Accounting Department — now 
out of fourteen hundred employees several 
hundred. are women, a result made possible 
by mechanical equipment. 


“In the Comptometer Division of our Ac- 
counting Department at New York alone, 
139 girls operating Comptometers are han- 
dling figure work that tests have proved would 
require 289 clerks to do mentally, 


“This means a saving of 150 clerks, to say 
nothing of the extra space they would occupy 
and the supplies and supervision they would 
need. 


““W ork handled in this Department includes 
Distribution of Revenue; Figuring Earnings 
per Mile; the Summarizing of Earnings and 


CONTROLLED-KEY 


the Condensation of Figures; Auditing of Dis- 
bursements and Calculations required in pre- 
paring other Statistics.” 


Costly errors eliminated 


The saving in labor is apparent —it shows 
in the payroll. Not so obvious but none the 
less real is the saving through elimination of 
error losses. 


Coupled with the Controlled-key safeguard, 
the Comptometer has made American Express 
accounting practically 100% accurate. 


On this point, Mr. Marshall says: 


“The great accuracy of the machine almost 
eliminated costly mental errors, less than 
$10,000 in mistakes occurring during the 
year, all of which are caught and adjusted.” 
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Handles every form of figure work 


The American Express Company is a huge ~ 
concern. Your business may be small and 
different. But the arithmetic of accounting 
is the same in both. Whatever the business, 7 
its kind or size, Comptometer Speed and ~ 
Accuracy give equally good results on every ~ 
form of figure work in accounting. 


It was by asking a Comptometer man to- 
call with his machine that the American 
Express Company learned the facts about — 
Comptometer Service, which they have since — 
put into practice with such splendid results. 


There is always a Comptometer man at 
your service. He will be glad to talk it over 
with you on your invitation. 


Write for free booklet, “Better Methods ~ 
of Accounting.” , 


ae 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
1723 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


Meals Are 
in Five Ways 


—~when oranges are included 


1- Better Balanced: Serve oranges for their ‘“vitamines’’ as well 


as their flavor. Vitamines are diet balancers. 

Authorities say the average meal of white bread, meat and potatoes 
does not supply enough of these essentials. Oranges are rich in vita- 
mines. 


So every meal is etter balanced when oranges are served, 


2-Save Exportable Foods: Don’t overlook this fact in or- 


dering your meals: Oranges save for export other foods that you might 
eat instead. You don’t need sugar on California oranges. 

Any meal that helps to save food for our fighting men is better than 
a meal that doesn’t give this aid. 


3-More Economical: Oranges also take the place of other 


foods that cost more, and thus lower the expense of any meal. 
Oranges are salad-and-dessert in one. 


Try saving with the orange. See how it cuts down bills. 
Nourishing meals are further improved if they are economical. 


4-Hasier to Prepare: Remember too, that you simply s/c an 


orange; or serve the sections, cut-up or whole. Either way is tasty and 
attractive. Good meals are better still if they are easy to prepare. 


5-Taste Better: Plus all these four improvements is the deli- 
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cious favor of the orange. All meals sasie better when oranges are 
included, for oranges are luscious appetizers. 

Don’t let a fruit that serves in these five ways be just occasional 
with you. Better a/l your meals with oranges. Begin today. 


~~ Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


Sold by first class dealers everywhere 


Send a post card now for an interesting article, “Food Value of Oranges”’, 
by Dr. J. H. Kellogg, head -of the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium. We'll 
be glad to send 200 orange and lemon recipes which have been prepared by 
Alice Bradley, Principal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, Boston. Ad- 
dress: California Fruit Growers Exchange. Dept. E7, Los Angeles, California. 
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before He Goes 


When we have won this war—when our boys sail home across seas forever freed from pirate submarines 
when our boys, bronzed and sinewy, hardened veterans all, swing with martial, ringing tread past the reviewing — 


stands, victors in the battle for democracy— first in t'ieir hearts and minds will be the thoughts of home. 


Mustered out—overwhelmed with the acclaim of a nation—they go back to the brave homes so bravely | ] 
defended. Happily, they take up the pursuits of peace—but never will they will to forget that they have been 


soldiers for democracy. And they will always be grateful for that which will keep fresh in their memories the 4 
story of the Great War. | 


This thing pictures can do. Pictures of the parting and of the home-coming, pictures of comrades in arms, _ 
pictures that tell intimately of how the war touched their lives—these will have value beyond price. And while — 
they are still in camp, are patrolling the high seas or battering the Teuton line in France, pictures of their home 


folks and home doings, Kodak pee such as you can take, will help to ‘‘turn the dark cloud inside out, till the 


hoys come home.’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., Fhe Kodak City 
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